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NEW  AMEBICAN  CYCLOPJIDIA. 


SIl'VfARD  (tbs  Eu>eb)  EDWABD  (tbs  CtewfmcB) 

SDWABD     sarnAmed  the  Elder,  son  and  oppositioiiforinall/ accepted  as  kiiu^  The  strife 

■BMMBor  of  Alfred,  king  of  the  W««t  Sazom,  •mong^ckr^  v.  however,  etUIdmaeAfheUni^ 

ascended  tho  throne  in  901,  died  in  925.  His  dom,  and  th-i  party  opposed  to  St.  Dunstan  plot- 

dbum  to  the  throne,  though  recoignued  bjr  the  ted  the  murder  of  Ihe  yooDg  monarch.  il«  wee 

wfteesgemote,  was  dispnted  by  hfs  omnls Ethel*  itebbed  te  fbebMk  ttOorfe  Mstle,  the  vetidAiMM 

irald,  who  gained  the  support t)f  the  Northum-  of  his  stepmother,  iiS-  lie  wns  (Iiinkiiig  a  cup  of 

brian and  EMt  Anglian  Danes.  The  rebeb march-  mead  cm  honebftok,  and  sinking  from  hia  seat 

ed  throogh  the  ooonties  of  Glonoester,  Oxford,  1m  wte  Aragged  away  bj  the  atirrap  hj  hie 

sodWilta,  and  Edward,  unable  directly  to  oppose  frightened  horse. 

them,  retaliated  their  ravages  in  tho  country  of  EDWARD  Ul^  mmamed  the  Oonfeaeor,  king 

the  Ea&t  Angles.   He  thought  proper  to  tnth-  ef  tiw  An^o-Saxona,  son  of  King  Etbslred  II., 

draw  his  army,  loaded  with  booty,  before  the  successor  to  Hardicanute,  born  in  Islip,  Oxford- 

S preach  of  the  rebels,  but  the  veatarons  Kent-  ahire,  ia  1004,  ascended  the  throne  in  104S, 
&  men,  greedy  of  more  spoil,  stayed  behind  in  died  Jan.  S,  1066.   His  mother  was  a  Norman 
dtfianc*;  of  orders.    They  were  assaulted  by  the  princess,  Emma,  and  during  tho  Danish  domi- 
laift  Ln^ea,  and  reaisted  so  valiantly  that  though  nation  which  had  succeeded  the  death  of  £d- 
oN^cn!  at  last  to  retreat,  it  was  not  till  af^r  mund  Ironside,  he  dwelt  in  exile  in  Norman* 
//;ev  tiid  .siiin  a  great  number  of  the  bravest  dy.    When  the  news  of  the  death  of  Oannte  in 
of  ihi  enemy,  and  bad  terminated  the  rebellion  1086  reached  him,  he  determined  to  assert  his 
hj  oiQsing  the  death  of  Ethelwald  himself.  The  pretensions  to  the  crown,  oroeaed  the  channel 
rei?n  of  Edward,  as  of  many  of  his  predecea-  "with  a  fleet  of  40  ships,  and  landed  at  South- 
ion  and  successors,  was  occupied  with  subduing  ampton.    He  found  himself  opposed  by  hta 
itut  tnrbulent  Danes,  who  abounded  and  were  mother,  who  had  become  a  second  time  qucon 
ooQstaQtly  reinforced  in  the  provinces  of  East  of  England  by  marriage  with  the  Danish  mon- 
Anglia  and  Northumbria.   In  this  task  he  was  arch,  and  was  now  regent  of  the  kingdom, 
assisted  by  his  sister  Ethelfleda,  who  governed  Menaced  with  destruction  by  a  constantly  in- 
Mercia.   He  protected  his  territories  by  for-  creasing  force,  he  hastily  effected  his  retreat, 
tresses  which  gradually  became  centres  of  trade  With  his  brother  Alfred  he  received  a  perfidions 
and  population.    He  gained  two  signal  victories  invitation  from  King  Harold  to  cross  the  soa  ia 
at  Temsford  and  Mfddon,  and  subjected  all  the  1087.   Alfred  was  murdered  at  OuildfOTd,  and 
tribes  from  Northumbria  to  the  channel  to  his  Edward,  apprised  of  tho  fate  which  was  awaits 
immediate  control.   He  was  twice  married,  and  ing  him,  escaned  into  Flanders.    After  the  ao- 
left  a  numerous  family,  and  8  of  his  sons,  Athcl-  oe^on  of  his  half  brother  Hardicanute,  Edward 
Stan,  Edmand,  and  Eared^  ancoasriTely  ooonpiad  was  received  with  honor  into  Endnnd,  presented 
the  throne.  with  a  princely  establishmcut.  and  was  at  court 
EDWARD  n.,  sumamed  the  Usaifr^  king  when  the  kin^ anddenly  died  ui  1042.  TheDaft- 
of  the  Anj?lo-9axon!»,  son  and  successor  of  Edgar,  iah  heir  Swoyn  wm  then  absent  from  the  king- 
bom  in  y62,  ascended  tho  throne  in  975,  and  dom;  tho  ngiiUui  heirs  ol  the  Saxon  line,  the  sons 
was  mnnlered  in  978.  The  intrigues  of  his  t«tcp-  of  Edtnund  Irond^  wara In  exile  in  Hungary ; 
mother  Elfrida  raided  a  faction  in  favor  of  her  the  Arir?io-?:o:on<(  were  determined  to  throw  off 
own  son  Eihclred,  who  was  but  7  yeai's  of  age.  tho  Danishyoke;  the  Danes  were  divided  and  tlia- 
Ecclesiastical  parties  took  opposite  sides,  tho  pirltad;  Edward  waa  the  nearest  to  tii  o  ti  rooa 
married  clergy  who  hnd  h^fm  oji'oted  in  the  pre-  of  nny  one  present,  and  aftera  Rhort  f»<'riL.Ml  of  hes- 
ceding  reign  regarding  iUirida  lis  ilmir  patron-  itation  and  commoUon  ho  was  recognizee i  as  king 
«ss  and  aopporting  tha  pratensions  of  Ethelred,  In  agaoaral  council  at  Oillingbam.  His  reign 
tad  the  monastic  fi^Howers  of  Sr.  Dnn<;tan  main-  was  the  period  when  the  mutual  aversion  of  the 
taining  the  superior  claim  of  ixiw  aid.    A  civil  two  lierc©  leutonic  peoples,  whoso  struggles  for 
war  liad  alreaaj  begun,  when  at  a  general  mael*  dominion  had  vexed  the  country  during  6  gen* 
bg  of  tiiawiteiiaeemote  Edward  waaaftvmiiflli  antloB^  bagaa  to  anbaidci,  whan  ialcnn^^ 
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EDWARD  (thb  Oommnt) 


and  B  blending;  of  language  and  wntoroa  marly 

effaced  the  di.^tinction  between  the  two  races, 
and  wbea  the  Nonnans  began  to  exercise  a 
potent  inflaence  in  the  ooontrj,  both  nations 
of  wliich  they  "were  soon  to  prostrate.  T!io 
first  rojal  act  of  Edward  was  to  strip  hia  mo- 
ther^  whose  retistance  had  defeated  hia  firat 
attempt  to  obtain  the  throne,  of  her  immcnso 
treasuresjiod  to  confine  her  for  life  in  a  monas- 
tety  at  winohester.  The  government  waa  at 
this  time  in  the  hands  of  3  powerful  noblemen : 
Earl  Godwin,  who  ruled  all  the  southern  proT- 
Inoea ;  Earl  LeofMo,  who  governed  LetoeatMra&d 
the  northern  ronntic^  of  Mercia;  and  Earl  Si- 
ward,  whose  sway  extended  from  the  H umber 
tothe  oatdhMaofSeoflMid.  Edward  aon^t  the 
prnto  tion  of  Earl  Godwin  by  marrying  his 
daughter  E^tha,  a  lady  praised  bv  the  ohroni- 
-alflta  for  her  learning,  piety,  and  benerolence ; 
yot  the  motive  which  prompted  Edward  to  mar- 
ry her  waa  merely  politicttl,  and  the  alliaooe 
proved  therefore  a  aooroe  of  enmify  initead  of 
friendship  between  the  kinj  and  his  father-m- 
]aw.  Edward  was  partial  both  to  Normaa  man- 
oen  and  people ;  many  foreign  dnmdnnen  and 
dignitarie^^  lia  l  followed  him  to  EnplanrI,  where 
they  had  acquired  influence  in  the  goremment. 
A  popular  jeuoosy  waa  idready  folt  agirtnatthem, 
when  in  1050  Eustace,  co-mi  of  T^oulogne,  with 
hia  train,  visiting  England,  quarrelled  with  t^ 
hnrghenof  Dover,  andin  the  ttnmiltaevenl  per> 
sons  tvl  ic  ^Inin.  The  affray  was  reported  to  the 
hing  at  Gloooester,  by  the  discomfited  Eustace, 
and  Edward  gave  orders  to  Godwin,  in  whose 
government  Dover  lay,  to  chastise  the  insolence 
of  the  men  of  that  city,'  The  earl  refoMd  to  obey; 
a  rnpUirewaa  therafore  nnavoldahle,  and  8  arnica 
uiulcr  the  command  ■■f  (lodwin  and  his  2  son-^ 
immediately  marched  agaiuet  toe  king  in  Glou- 
oeatarahf re.  Edward  aommoned  to  hb  aid  Leo- 
frio  and  Slward,  and  was  qnickly  iri  n  <  i  ndition 
to  intimidate  hia  opponents,  when  it  was  aapreed 
to  refor  the  dispnte  to  the  deoMon  of  tho  witen- 
agoiaote.  Godwin,  however,  fled  with  his  wife 
and  sons  to  Flanders ;  their  eatatea  were  then 
eoofiaoated,  Queen  Editha  waa  confined  In  a 
monastery,  and  the  greatness  of  this  family 
aeemed  completely  destroyed.  Tranquillity  was 
hardly  restored  when  William,  duke  of  Nor^ 
mandy,  the  future  conqueror,  reached  the  coast 
of  England  to  render  assistance  to  his  royal 
Ungman.  lie  was  received  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  his  great  reputation,  visited  several  of  the 
royal  villas,  and  was  dismissed  with  magnifioeot 
presents.  Godwin,  however,  having  gradually 
collected  a  fleet,  suddenly  appeared  in  1052  on 
the  southern  coast  of  England,  swept  away  the 
ships  from  the  different  harbors,  entered  the 
Thames,  menaced  London,  and  extorted  from 
the  king  the  restoration  of  himself  and  his  son 
Harold  to  their  earldoms  and  the  banishment 
of  the  foreigners ;  and  the  primate  and  the  nn- 
merous  other  Norman  functionaries  fled  for  their 
lives.  Godwin  did  not  loog  Burvive  this  tri- 
umpb,  and  left  his  possessions  to  his  son  Harold, 
hiaeqaal  inamhitton  and  hia  anperior  in  address. 


At  this  period  occurred  the  events  whioh  fem 

the  groundwork  of  Shakespeare's  tragedy  of 
Macbeth."  In  1039,  Macbeth,  a  turbulent 
nobleman,  mnrdered  Duncan,  king  of  Scotland, 
cha«cd  Malcolm,  his  son  and  heir,  into  EriL'-land, 
and  usurped  the  crown.  The  exiled  prince  re- 
ceived from  Edward  penntasionto  -Hndfoate  Ut 
rights  with  an  English  army,  but  for  16  years 
the  power  of  the  murderer  defeated  every  at> 
tempt  At  length  in  1064  Ibledoi  waa  ano* 
cessfully  supported  by  Macduff^  the  thnne  of 
Fife,  and  by  Siward,  earl  of  Northumberland. 
ThoftU  of  Vaohetii  cost  the  death  of  tbe  aon 
of  Siward;  the  NorthninVrian  eart  died  soon 
after,  when  Harold  obtained  that  earldom,  in 
opposiUoD  to  the  rlghta  of  an  Infoiit  heir,  for  Ma 
own  brother  Tosti.  TJins  the  support  which 
Edward  gave  to  Malcolm  resulted  in  adding 
largely  to  the  power  of  Ua  own  most  ambltioiia 
and  dangerous  subject.  To  oppose  Uarol  J's  fur- 
ther progress,  the  king  iuveated  Akar,  the  son 
«f  Leofrie,  with  the  government  of  East  Anglia, 
but  the  intriguet  of  Algar  quickly  led  to  his  ex- 
pnlaionfrom  hia  new  possession.  He,  however, 
aoon  retonwd  into  HerefiMrddih«  witii  an  army 
of  Welsh  and  Norwegian  iiiixiliaries,  was  oppos- 
ed by  the  inooostant  English  monarch,  but  waa 
able  to  radntaln  the  oanae  of  the  king  In  spite 
of  the  king  himself,  and  returning  again,  forced 
Harold  to  a  compromise  and  was  reinstated  in 
"Suit  Anglfa.  Be  waa  again  eipdled  and  again 
restcii-(  {l,  aTifl  at  his  death  in  1058  Harold  was 
left  without  a  rival,  the  most  powerful  sal^eot 
In  England.  Edwwrd  the  Ontlaw.  the  Saxon 
heir  to  the  throne,  after  a  life  of  cxiio,  died 
within  a  few  duFS  of  his  arrival  in  Eudand,  and 
{here  now  stood  between  Harold  and  the  crown 
o nly  the  young  and  feeble  Edgar.  Th o  infirm  old 
kin&  inveterate  iu  his  animosity  to  the  £udU{  of 
BatiGodwin,  turned  hta  eyea  toward  hia  kina- 
man  across  the  channel,WilIiam  of  Normandy,  as 
a  person  whoae  oapadty  and  power  wottld  render 
hnnthe  noat  fonnidu>1e  rival  to  Harold.  Hap 
rold,  being  thrown  in  a  tempest  upon  the  coast  of 
Normandy,  waa  obliged  while  thus  in  the  power 
of  William  to  swear  that  he  renounced  aU  hope 
of  the  crown,  and  to  do  homage  for  his  lands  and 
honors  to  William,  aa  the  appointed  successor 
of  Edward.  He  returned  to  Knghind,  and,  as 
ITumo  says,  deterred  the  kingdom  abdicating  in 
favor  of  William,  increaaed  his  martial  renown 
by  an  cxpedMon  agahnt  Ihe  robbers  of  Wales, 
which  torrifu  'l  tlicm  into  submission  (lui  irij^'  tli  3 
next  4  reigns,  extended  his  sway  by  monying 
the  sister  of  Korear  of  KorUmmMnand,  and 
was  crowned  king  on  the  very  day  of  Edward's 
death.  It  was  fortunate  for  the  memory  of 
Edward  that  he  oocopiod  the  interval  between 
the  Danish  and  the  Norman  conquc-ts;  that 
his  reign  was  a  time  of  comparative  tranquiliitj 
under  a  native  prinoe,  between  two  perloda  of 
subjection  to  c i  n querors.  The  laws  and  customs 
of  good  King  Edward"  were  long  remembered 
with  popular  aihedoo.  He  waa  bi|^y  esteemed 
for  his  sanctity,  was  the  fifst  English  prince  that 
touched  for  the  king's  evil,  and  waa  canonised 
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&fid  st_^led  "  tho  Confessor'  about  a  century 
•fter  ha  deceiiM.  Tbe  nio«t  commendAble  fca<- 
ture  of  his  porernment  was  Ms  attention  to  tho 
iwlministration  of  justice,  and  to  culltiCtlng  tbo 
llfws  of  the  realm.    His  compilation  is  lost. 

EDWAnr>  T  (nf  the  Norman  line),  king  of 
England,  fcurnaiiiud  Long  Shanks,  from  the  ox- 
ceedya  length  of  Yns  legs,  son  of  Henry  III.  and 
of  Eleanor  of  Provence,  born  in  We'*trT!iii«;rer, 
June  16,  1239,  crowned  Aug,  19,  127-i,  died 
July  7,  1307.    Being  invested  with  tho  dnchy 
of  Gak-nD'^.  Iiin  r\^]yt  to  thfit  province  was  dis- 
puted by  -Vifonso  X.,  king  ot  Cuatiic,  who,  how- 
ever, renoonoed  his  claim  in  coDBequence  of 
Edward's  marrying  his  sister.    In  1254  he  re- 
ceived tho  lordsliip  of  Ireland  and  of  the  pror- 
tDces  vhich  had  been  seized  in  the  reign  of 
John  Lackland  by  tbo  king  of  France.    He  sup- 
ported the  throne  against  the  revolted  barons,  and 
was  with  his  hroUicr  Richard  I.  made  priaoner 
It  the  battle  of  Lewes  iu  12#4.    Ho  recovered 
his  libertj  in  12C5,  defeated  and  slew  Simon  de 
IContfort,  earl  of  Leicester,  at  Bvodumi,  and  in 
1267  conquered  the  last  of  the  insurgenta  in  the 
iskof  Ely.    He  now  joined  the  crusaders,  and 
eerred  2  years  in  tbo  East,    Nearly  2  years 
ar:t-rlii5  father's  death,  he  wa^  crowned  without 
opjKjsiiion  at  Westminster,  and  began  to  signal- 
ize liis  ability  1>oth  as  a  warrior  and  legislator, 
BBa  anna  were  first  directed  against  Llewellyn, 
pnooe  of  the  Wekh,  whom  he  reduced,  but  who 
nibciQed  again,  and  was  slain  in  single  comliatby 
an  "Eti- \4i  knight  immediately  after  tho  army  of 
Edw^'J  r«ia{>jHiarcd  in  that  country.   It  in  said 
that  £Jwara  caused  the  massacre  of  all  tho 
hanis  of  Wales,  for  fear  that  their  songs  should 
revive  the  patriotism  of  their  countrymen;  but 
tMs  Mory  umj  have  been  invented  ia  view  of 
the  strict  cen'^orship  wliich  he  exercised  over 
the  natioaal  poetry.   He  established  corporate 
bodte.4  of  merchants  in  the  principal  towns 
of  Wales,  and  introduced  the  jurisprudence  of 
the  English  courts.   In  the  castle  of  Oaeraar- 
von  his  queeo  Heaaor  was  delivered  of  her  son 
Edward;  the  natives  claimed  the  child  as  their 
ooontrymao,  and  he  was  declared  prince  of 
Wilca,  a  titla  whtoh  has  dooe  always  been  borne 
by  tho  eldest  son  of  tho  sovereign.    In  1289  he 
reeolved  upon  the  subjugation  of  Scotland,  to 
ttneiown  of  which  there  were  at  this  time  18 
cLumants.    Being  invited  to  the  ofHce  of  arbi- 
tnuor,  he  first  took  possession  of  many  of  the 
flooteh  fortreflsea,  and  then  eonferred  the  crown 
Bpon  John  Baliol,  who  soon  renounced  Ids  alio- 
naooe.    Edward  marched  again  across  the 
Tweed,  gained  a  great  viotoiy  at  Danbar  in 
1256,  sent  Baliol  int  i  erile  in  Nomiandy,  bore 
ivay  the  Scotch  aoeptre  and  crown,  and  left  the 
bighest  ollloea  of  gororament  In  the  hands  of 
Ea^ishmen,  under  tho  cnrl  nf  Surrey,  who  re- 
nared  the  title  of  guardian  of  the  kingdom. 

Seots  nllfed  In  1297  nnder  tbo  ehwftaSn 
^^jfiiain  Wallace  and  drove  the  English  out  of 
th«r  kingdom,  totally  defeatiog  them  in  the 
bsttle  of  fitirllDg,  SepL  11.  Edward  baetilly 
tWi4  dko  war  whioh  bid  had  in  the  men  time 


undertaken  in  France,  advanced  again  to  the 
Forth,  and  defeated  the  inrargents  witli  tho  loss 
of  from  20,000  to  40,000  men  near  tho  forest  of 
1  iilkirk,  July  22, 1298.  Wallace  himself  escaped. 
The  rebellion  again  broke  out  in  1808,  and  again 
Edward  overran  tho  kingdom,  its  temporary  snb- 
jugatiun  beingcompletcd  by  the  surrender  of  the 
•trong  castle  of  Stirling  in  1805.  Wallace  was 
F?oon  fiftfTRurprised  and  captured,  nnd  wn^hnnfr- 
,ed  iti  Smithfield.  In  1806  tlic  war  was  agam 
kindled  by  Robert  Broca,  v>  1  >  nvos  elected  king, 
and  though  at  first  tmsnccessful,  nt  length  gained 
a  decisive  victory  over  tho  earl  of  Pembroke. 
Edward,  now  enfeebled  by  age  and  dtwew^ 
marched  again  to  the  north  with  tho  purpose 
of  rendering  Scottish  rebellion  from  that  time 
impossible ;  but  he  was  surprised  by  death  on 
the  frontier  at  Burgh-upon-Sands.  The  most 
enduring  results  of  the  reign  of  Edward  were 
the  reforms  wldoh  he  introduced  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  government,  of  justice,  and  of 
the  finances,  which  have  gained  for  him  the 
titleof  the  "English  Justinian."  lie  ameliorated 
the  laws,  confirmed  and  finally  ^tablished  the 
two  great  charters,  gave  to  tiio  parliament  the 
form  which  it  has  since  retained,  and  is  said  to 
have  first  instituted  justices  of  the  pence.  Tho 
Jews,  who  during  the  whole  period  of  ins  reign 
were  objects  of  thebittereet  hatred  to  the  great 
mass  of  tlie  people,  were  crnclly  dcs|)oilod,  and 
in  1290  ordered  under  penalty  of  death  to  quit 
England  for  ever  before  a  certiiin  day. 

EDWARD  XL,  king  of  England,  son  and 
successor  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Caernar- 
von, April  25,  1284,  ascended  the  throne  hi 
ir^OT,  nmrdored  Sept.  27, 1327.  He  was  of  an 
irresolute  c^iaracter  and  dissipated  habits.  From 
his  cliiIdhcK>d  he  bad  lived  in  dose  intimacy 
with  Piers  do  Gavcston,  tho  son  of  a  gentle- 
man of  Guienne,  who  had  at  length  been  ban- 
ished from  tho  kingdom  as  a  corrupter  of  the 
prince.  Edward  I.  on  his  deathbed  forbade  his 
son  under  pain  of  his  paternal  malediction  to 
allow  the  vicious  favorite  to  return  into  En^ 
land  ;  yet  tho  first  act  of  the  new  king  was  tha 
recall  of  Gaveston,  whom  he  creat^  eail  of 
Cornwall  and  married  to  his  own  nieoe,  and 
tn  the  scandal  of  the  whole  kingdom  appointed 
him  regent  while  he  himself  went  to  France 
to  marrj  tiie  nrinoeea  Isabella.  A  formidable 
league  under  tho  earl  of  Lancaster  forced  GaT- 
estoa  into  exile ;  but  instead  of  being  disgraced, 
ho  was  appointed  lieutenant  of  Mlu^  and  ao- 
oompaniea  for  some  distance  on  his  way  by  his 
roysi  friend.  He  retorned  soon  after,  when  an 
armj  raised  by  oonfederate  powerftil  iMrons  and 
commanded  by  the  earl  of  Lancaster  pursued 
him  to  the  north ;  he  was  besieged  and  captured 
at  Soarborongh,  and,  without  any  pretence  of  • 
legal  process,  was  executed.  Edward,  at  firrt 
tbreateniDg  veng^oe  against  all  who  bad  taken 
a  part  in  ua  death  of  hia  fkrorite,  seemed  soon 
to  forget  his  friendship  and  his  hatred,  and 
tnmed  his  attention  to  tho  revolted  Scots.  At 
the  head  of  an  immense  anny  he  crossed  the' 
frootier,  bat  after  lodog  the  battle  of  Bamiodli* 
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lum  3e<3  from  the  kingdom  iriti  &  hoij  of  Scot- 
tiik  csriirj  al  2ui  beelk  In  1321  he  wasagaia 
iaft  atirf  at  Whrinanor,  and  ponnsdevm  totfM 
vails  of  York.  Hie  public  £<coQt<>Dt  waa  ia- 
CTMMd  hj  Um  faoBon  bestowed  nson  Hq^ 
SfMoaer,  a  B0w-frvQrite,  «Bd  n  flrnwd  iaiaRW> 
tioa  of  the  baroos  tm^Ier  :?>e  earis  of  LajocMSter 
mi  Haniord  aaaaad  the  Sftawen  to  be  bao- 
fabed;  brtoMibeif  iHutiiTinraitwwaaadaed 
aand  put  to  death  wkh  the  same  iodigniti^ 
vhicb  b*d  fonnerij  bj  his  orders  been  excnased' 
agmiiut  Gareftoo,  Edward,  now  at  peace  wHb 
b^  owQ  saLJecta,  b<^>ed  to  secnre  his  tranqa:!- 
htj  hj  D^odatinfm  1383  &  tnwe  fer  13  jtm 
Seodaod.  Tboogb  the  trinnpli  of  tib* 
Spensers  was  complete,  the  partlalltj  with 
which  the  king  regarded  his  farorites  had  the 
«0Bct  of  alieniaing  not  onl  j  bis  subjects  bat  also 
his  qneen.  Under  pretence  of  arranging:  ^<JILle 
difiareDces  between  her hoibaiid  and  her  brother 
aba  went  to  France,  where  aba  foond  a  great 
nomber  of  Eo^ish  fogitirea,  the  friends  of 
Lancaster,  the  most  coiuiderable  and  poleot  of 
whom  was  the  yoang  Boeer  Mortimer.  A  do- 
mestic rebellion  snpporteabj  a  foreign  invasion 
was  projected,  and  in  1326  the  queen  with  a 
foreign  force  of  3,000  men,  led  bj  Hugh  Mor- 
timer and  John  of  Ilain&at,  landed  on  ^e  coast 
of  Sufiblk.  The  most  powerfol  nobles  and  pre- 
lates hastened  to  meet  ner,  and  Ednrard,  baring 
in  run  appealed  to  the  citizens  for  support, 
was  obligea  to  retreat  to  the  marches  of  Wales. 
The  qoeen  pursued  him,  and  he  took  shipping 
for  Ireland,  but,  unluckj  by  sea  as  well  as  by 
land,  was  criven  baclc  by  contrary  wind^  was 
found  coDCi-aleil  in  the  mountains  of  Wales,  and 
sent  in  custody  to  the  castle  of  Kcnilworth. 
The  favorite  Spenser  was  taken  at  the  same 
time  and  hanged.  The  parliameot  being  assem- 
bled, by  the  influence  of  Isabella  and  Mortimer, 
it  was  resolved  that  the  reign  of  Edward  of 
Caernarvon  had  ceased.  While  imprisoned  in 
Berkeley  castle  under  the  charge  of  ruffians 
emplojeJ  by  Mortimer,  Edward  11.  was  found 
dead  ia  his  bed  in  the  morning  after  shrieks 
had  been  heard  from  his  apartment  durins  the 
night,  and  his  distorted  features  beCnj^  the 
agoDv  in  which  he  had  espired. 

EDWARD  in.,  eldest  son  of  EJward  IT.  and 
Isab<:na  of  France,  born  at  WinJ?or,  Nov.  13, 
1312,  proclaimed  kiugof  EngLaod,  Jan.  25, 1327, 
died  at  Shene,  now  Richmond,  June  21,  1377. 
At  the  age  of  12  vcars  !io  went  witli  a  pplendid 
reUuue  to  Franco  tu  do  bomuge  to  Charic*  IV. 
for  the  possession  of  Guionne  and  Ponthieu, 
which  had  been  resigned  to  hun  hy  hit*  father. 
Ho  runaincd  with  his  mother  at  tiio  French 
court,  was  contracted  in  marriage  by  her  to 
Philippa,  daughter  of  the  count  of  ITainaut.  ac- 
companied her  and  her  f<jllowcrs  in  tlieir 
invasion  of  England,  and  was  declared  king 
after  the  captivity  of  his  father.  A  council  of 
regency,  consisting  of  4  bishops  and  10  noble- 
aieii,  most  of  whom,  being  of  laabeDe's  party, 
gave  up  to  her  and  Mortimer  (now  creat-ed  f-nrl 
of  March)  the  ascendency  in  the  government^ 


liad  bat  just  been  appointed,  when  Robert 
Brooei  in  riolation  of  the  trace  between  boot- 
Ind nd En^and,  aratea  unayviUfiOOmtn 

under  Randolf  and  Don^lis,  winch  ravaged  the 
ooonty  of  Cumberland.  Yoong  Edward  march- 
ed to  tbe  nnrth  with  orer  40,000  nan,  mad*  • 

vain  p:ir?u!t  uf  the  ScoLn  came  op  with  them 
twice  when  tbej  were  in  inacoeaaible  poaitioDa, 
ii  neoided  to  Iww  wept  wImu  be  ftNuid  UcD' 

Self  oct-goncninc-d  \<y  the         of  an  inferior 
enemy,  and  condnded  an  in^orioos  campaign 
a  treatrio  wUdi  the  entire  inJefwadeoee  of 

Scotland  was  recognized.  The  odium  of  this  set- 
tlement waa  thrown  upon  Isabe  Ila  and  Mortimer, 
vbo  ioeneeed  tiieir  impopnlaritv  by  itttrHin>ee 
against  the  earl  of  Ivent,  whom  they  ca  :^  !  to 
be  executed  for  high  treason  in  13^  At  the 
age  of  18,  Edward,  baring  detenmned  Co  assert 
his  own  authority  a^raicst  his  mother  and  her 
favorite,  contrived  their  arreat.  Mortimer  waa 
executed  for  hi^  treeaon  at  flurithfield,  and 
I^ah^IIa  wa<  connned  for  tlio  rest  of  her  life  in 
the  manor  of  RisingsL  Immediately  after  assum- 
ing the  government  he  renewed  bn  father's  and 
grandfather's  project  of  conquering  Scotland, 
and  secretly  encouraged  the  claim  of  Edward 
Bali<i  to  the  erowo  of  that  ooustrr,  who  was 
willing  to  hold  it  as  a  fief  of  the  En^ish  mon- 
arch. Baliol  won  the  crown  and  lost  it  within 
8  months,  and  the  incxunrioos  of  the  Scots  gare 
to  Edward  the  pretext  which  he  desired  to  re- 
new the  war  and  attempt  to  restore  the  refugee. 
He  laid  siege  to  Berwick,  and  (July  19,  1833) 
defeated  on  llalidon  hill  with  great  loss  the 
army  of  the  regent  Douglaa,  who  had  approach- 
ed fur  its  relief.  The  town  and  castle  were  im- 
mediately surrendered,  and  Baliol  being  again 
seated  on  the  throne  of  Scotland  dismemb^^ 
the  kingdom  by  a  large  cession  of  territory  to 
England,  a  measure  which  was  followed  by  Us 
flight  to  England  within  4  months,  liiree 
times  Edward  invaded  and  devastaKnl  Scotland 
in  support  of  Baliol,  but  had  not  conquered  the 
independent  spirit  of  the  eotintry  when  ho  «.uf- 
fere«l  the  war  to  languish,  having  determiaed 
to  lay  claim  to  the  crown  of  France  againit 
Philip  of  Yaloii*.  The  ground  of  thU  preten- 
tion was,  that  although  females  were  cxcluiled 
from  the  FnaKh  throne,  the  male  descendants  of 
females  were  not;  and  that  the  son  of  Isabel- 
la, the  daughter  of  Charles  1  \  his  claim  waa 
better  tlMD  that  of  Philip,  who  was  descendad 
from  a  yoonper  brother  of  Charless  I V.  To  carry 
his  miphty  design  into  execution,  he  made  alli- 
ance with  so veral continental  princt-s  and  ndoii^ 
the  chief  of  whom  were  Louis  of  Havnria.  em- 
peror of  German V,  the  dukes  of  Brabant  and 
Gneldres,  and  Artevelde  of  Ghent.  Edward 
formally  pnbli^hor!  liis  claim  in  1337,  and  in  the 
following  year  >,uied  with  a  numerous  fleet  to 
Antwerp,  designing  to  begin  the  t^jmpaign  with 
the  siege  of  Cambrai;  but  perceiving  iho  di£B- 
culty  of  the  enterprise,  he  advanced  into  France 
with  about  00^000  men,  was  almost  confronted 
with  an  army  of  nearly  double  the  force  under 
Pluiip,  yet  no  engagtmient  enraeU,  and  he  at 
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loigth  NlnrMd  to  Broadi  and  disbanded  lile  of  tbe  hooae  of  York.  Tlie  great  Lancastrian 

aiinj  withoat  having  derived*  anj  advantage  chiefs,  Cardinal  T^caufort  and  the  dukes  of  Bed- 
from  his  immense  enpenditarea.  He  returned  ford  and  Gloucester,  who  ably  though  discord- 
to  England  in 1840,  wtained  an  nnpreoedented  antlj  sun;)orted  Ihe  throne  diuing  the  nrfnor- 
grant  from  parliament,  defeated  a  French  fleet  ity  of  llenry,  were  dead,  when  Richard,  duko 
(tf^aie  which  Philip  had  seat  to  intercept  him.  of  York,  the  father  of  Edward  IV.,  returned 
rstnnied  to  the  oontuient,  and  at  the  head  of  fttnn  weland,  eantionsly  and  gradnally  ad- 
200,000  men  undertook  at  the  same  time  the  sieges  ranced  his  claim  to  the  throne,  gained  the 
of  Toomaj  and  St.  Omer,  both  of  which  were  support  of  the  powerful  earls  of  Warwick  and 
nanooeaml ;  uid  he  qaiekly  oondnded  an  ar^  Salisbory,  took  armi  against  Somerset,  the 
mistice  for  9  month5t,and  soon  after  another  for  last  great  nobleman  of  the  I^ncastrian  branch, 
3  years  and  6  months.  Another  English  cam-  and  began  by  a  victory  at  St.  Albany  ia  1465, 


piugn  in  Wanoo  wni  begun  In  184A  nnder  the  the  mn  hetween  the  red  rose  of 

sarTof  Derby,  and  nrosecated  with  uninterrupt-  and  the  white  rose  of  York.   The  claims  of 

edsnocesa.  Edward  also  landed  with  a  nnmeroos  both  these  Hantagenet  liaes  were  derived  Irom 

line  on  the  ooaatof  Kormandy,  advanced  to  Edward  HI.  Tnm  the  first  S  eons  of  tiMl 

Bouen,  sent  his  light  troops  to  insult  the  fan-  sovereign  no  issue  sarvived  ;   the  3  Lancas- 

bouips  of  Pari^  and  on  Aug.  26  gained  over  trian  kings  who  had  oooupied  the  throne  for 

nUp  fte  deeiaiTe  battle  of  Ortey.  The  dege  more  flian  half  a  oentorjr  were  deeoended  fttnn 

of  Oriais  followed,  and  while  the  chivalry  of  the  4th  eon  ;  the  dukes  of  York  were  descended 

^^Hf— *^  laj  before  the  walls  of  that  city,  the  from  the  5th  son.  but  had  also  bj  intermar- 

Ssoti  sndaanlj  orosMd  the  ftontien,  bnt  were  ilage  beeome  heire  to  the  rights  of  the  8d 

defeated  by  a  misoollaneons  and  rapidly  collect-  son.    The  (jnestion  of  genealogical  right,  com- 

sd  army,  lad,  aooording  to  the  improbable  teati-  plicated  in  itselL  was  readered  more  so  by  the 

Mony  «r  Rrotiiart,  by  Queen  Philippe.  Oahde  irregular  aeeeaslon  of  the  let  Laneaeter,  while 

Bsrrendered  after  an  obstinate  defence,  ^nd  a  Edmund  Mortimer,  the  heir  of  the  3d  son.  was 

tmoe  foUowed  whi^h  lasted  till  1855.  Mean-  idive^  and  by  decrees  of  nariiament.  Richard, 

dae,  Edwstfd  Invaded  and  widely  desolated  dake  of  Toi4c,  aftervarlone  ■neeossee  and  te- 

flootlaod,  causing  a  havoc  long  remembered  by  verses  in  maintaining  his  claim,  vfiis  defeated  and 

Ibe  Bstivea.         war  was  renewed  in  France  slain  by  Qoeen  Mar;^retL  at  Wakefield,  ia  1440 ; 

nier  the  Blade  Prinoe,  who  gabed  to  1859  and  yonng  Edward,  tiie  inheritor  of  hla  llUherti 

the  memoraUo  victory  of  Poitiers,  in  which  he  pretensions  and  ability,  immediately  pnthlBlillf 

took  King  JoIda  of  France  prisoner,  who  was  not  at  the  head  of  aa  army  of  Wekh  bordOTMi  tod 

raasamsd  tO  1860.  In  that  year  tiie  "  great  noantdneers,  and  drnted  a  ftrmfdaUe  fbree 

peace''  wjs  concluded  at  Bretigni,  by  which  under  the  earla  of  Pembroke  and  Ormond,  at 

£dirard  reoounoed  lua  preteoMons  to  the  crowa  Mortimer 'a  Oroaii  He  thea  marched  soathwanL 

sf  Fraaee  and  l  estored  his  oonquest.<t,  retaining  supported  by  the  earl  of  WarwM^  who  enflhred 

only  the  full  sovereignty  of  Poitou,  Gnienne,  a  aefeat  at  Barnet  Heath  by  which  TTenry  was 

tod  the  county  of  Poutbieu.  Thoogh  the  mis*  again  restored  to  his  friends.  Edward  marched 

fortunes  of  the  latter  years  of  hii  tefgn  oon^  directly  to  London,  whidi  he  entered  wIthoQt 

trasted  strongly  with  the  glories  of  its  com-  opposition,  and  where  his  yootli,  boldness,  and 

toenoement,  and  though  his  victories  left  few  beauty  gained  him  the  public  favor.  He  waa 

hsting  aoquisitions,  yet  they  gave  to  England  a  procltdmedking  in  1461,  and  thns  there  were  two 

lustre  and  renown  whic];i  were  long  her  strength  kings  and  two  rovid  armies  in  the  land.  Both 

and  safe^.   In  his  reign  the  elegant  arts  began  parties  made  the'most  formidable  preparations 

lobe  coltivated,  the  castle  of  Windsor  was  re-  for  bs^e,  and  at  Towton,  near  York,  100,000 

binlt,  the  order  of  the  garter  was  institnted,  and  Englishmen  were  drawn  up,  in  not  very  nn- 

lEogUsh  i>oetry  and  prose  may  be  said  to  have  equal  division,  in  hoetile  array.  Proclamation 

been  b^un.  had  been  made  that  no  auorter  should  be  given, 

EDWA.RD  TV.,  king  of  England,  bom  in  and  the  battie  was  probably  the  bloodiest  in 

Bonen,  April  29, 1441,  died  AprU  9, 1483.   An  English  history.   It  lasted  more  than  a  day, 

old  chromder  speaks  of  "  the  troublous  season  and  ended,  after  the  slaughter  of  more  than 

of  King  Henry  VI.,  the  prosperons  reign  of  80,000  persons,  in  the  total  rout  of  the  Lan- 

Eng  Edward  IV.,  the  pitiful  life  of  King  Ed-  castriana  ;  and  thns  the  crown  was  firmly 

ward  V^  and  the  tragical  doings  of  King  placed  on  the  brow  of  Edward  IV.   The  cause 

Richard  IIL"  The  lot  of  the  feeble  Henry  YI.  of  the  red  rose  seemed  despet:ate,  but  it  waa 

feU  mo«t  inappropriately  in  an  age  of  violence,  to  supported  by  the  courage  ana  energy  of  Mar^ 

which  he  brought  only  meekness  of  spirit;  and  garet.  She  sailed  to  France,  seeking ue alliance 

W  saw  during  hta  reign  the  S|ikndia  achieve*  of  1^  Branch  king ;  and  pNerils  by  land  and  by 

■lents  of  foreign  victory  exchanged  for  defeats  sea,  shipwreck,  and  capture  by  roving  bandit^ 

imi  iniominy,  his  title  to  the  throne  di8pute<l,  make  up  the  wild  story  of  her  adventure  till 

\ad  Kri|4f|Mwi  torn  to  pieces  by  civil  war.    Ilia  in  1464  she  appears  again  in  Sootiand,  at  the 

vn  insignificance,  the  dislionor  of  the  English  head  of  only  500  French  troops,  with  whom, 

STBft,  snd  the  pasdonate  tyranny  of  his  indom-  and  a  band  of  Scottish  borderers,  she  gave  bat* 

iub^  (^een,  Margaret  of  Anjou,  were  the  oc-  tie  to  the  English  general,  Loffd  Montaoote^niiir 

«f  lenrMagthnloogfoisotteapratennoiii-  BoKham.  The  LanoiatriaM  were  a^ain 
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llolelf  ronted ;  the  king  and  manj  of  the  chieft 

were  captured  on  the  neld,  or  after  lurking  for 
a  wliilo  in  concealiaeut;  and  Margaret  again 
made  her  Moape  tbrongh  Scotland  into  France, 
with  her  son  and  his  famous  preceptor,  Sir 
John  Fortescue.  E  J  ward,  acting  upon  the 
.  BMZlin  of  Macchiavelli,  with  cbaractertrtio  vig- 
or, made  a  ttrrible  slanghter  of  his  enemies  in 
tlie  first  moniout  of  victoi'^-,  and  in  his  Bubsc- 
qnent  administration  ruled  with  clemency.  Af- 
ter this  seoond  retront  of  Mnrpnret,  he  devoted 
himself  for  a  inn*)  to  pleasure,  iio  had  biuu 
hunting  in  the  forest  of  Grafton,  when  he  m^t, 
at  her  father's  house,  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Sir 
John  Grey  mid  daughter  of  Kichxird  Widvilie, 
Btnm  Rivers.  The  impemoQs  king,  in  viun 
seeking  an  illicit  nnion,  consented  to  n  private 
marriago  with  her  (April,  1464),  and  siio  was 
within  a  year  pobUdjaeknowledged  queen,  and 
her  father  was  made  an  earl.  This  nnion  dis- 
pleased the  powerful  and  haughty  carl  of  War- 
wick, who  had  before  b^n  authorized  to  nego- 
tiate for  the  marriage  of  the  king  with  Uie 
prinoess  Bonne  of  Savoy,  and  who  was  more- 
orer  fii41gn<Mit  at  the  influence  possessed  by 
the  new  qneen,  which  she  oraployed  in  the 
elevation  of  her  own  friends.  Ine  malcontent 
earl,  aOylog  biniMlf  with  Edward's  brolber, 
the  duke  of  Clarence,  broke  out  into  open  re- 
volt in  1469.  The  effect  of  his  combination 
with  the  discontented  nobility  and  gttitiy  was 
qwckly  seen  in  seditions  fomented  in  every  part 
of  the  country.  In  Yorkshire,  Robin  of  Kedos- 
dale,  a  hero  among  tlio  troopers  of  the  frontier, 
took  the  field  with  60,000  men.  Edward  march- 
ed against  them,  unaware  of  the  danger  to 
which  he  exposed  his  capital.  Warwick,  absent 
in  France,  had  gained  the  favor  of  Louis  XI., 
and  had  even  become  reoondled  with  hia  old 
enemy,  Margaret.  He  tandiod  at  DartmonUi 
with  a  small  body  of  troops,  where  his  popu- 
larity swelled  his  anuy  in  a  few  daya  to  more 
than  60,000  men.  He  advanced  to  the  north, 
and  his  approach  shook  the  fidelity  of  the  royal 
troops.  Edward  fled  in  1470  to  Holland,  and 
Us  imprisoned  rival  was  led  forth  fimn  the 
tower  to  hear  tlie  streets  of  London  resounding 
onoe  more  with  the  name  of  King  Henry.  A 
parliament  was  summoned  in  tho  natiio  of  the 
restored  kingjby  which  Edward  wra  pronounced 
a  usurper,  his  adherents  were  attainted,  and 
■n  acta  paned  by  Ua  authority  repealed.  Thia 
restoration  prive,  however,  bnt  a  brief  respite  to 
the  Lancastrian  family.  The  fugitive  Edward, 
secretly  assisted  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  ool- 
Iccted  a  Lody  of  Flemings  and  Pntcnmen  in  a 
few  months^  with  whom  he  entered  the  Humber, 
and  landed  at  Bavonpar.  He  adimed  Into 
the  interior,  protondinp  at  first  that  ho  came 
only  to  recover  hispalrimonjas  duke  of  York, 
and  making  hfa  Iblioweri  ery  Long  live  King 
Henry,"  till  ho  received  rrL  nf:ir('.:'m(  nts  which 
pntum  in  a  condition  to  face  the  enemy.  The 
advene  amies  met  at  Bamet  on  Easter  morn* 
ing,  April  14,  1471,  and  the  Lancastrians  were 
defeated  and  Warwick  himself  slain.  Edward 
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person  of  ILn^,  who  was  remanded  to  tho 
tower,  never  auaiu  tu  ]ca\u  it.  iltauwiiile, 
Margaret,  with  her  son,  now  18  years  of  age, 
landed  at  Weymouth  at  tlie  head  of  a  Itodj  of 
French  troops  on  tho  very  day  oi  the  battle  oL 
Bamet.  The  first  event  of  which  she  received 
tidings  was  her  husband's  captivity  and  the  de- 
feat and  death  of  Warwick.  Neverthel^  sho 
detenuinad  to  defend  to  the  vtanoet  her  &llen 
fortunes,  and  with  an  army  commanded  bv  the 
duke  of  Somerset  made  a  ^and  at  Tewkeaburj, 
May  4,  1471 .  Iler  army  was  defeated,  her  9on 
Prince  Edward  slain,  and  she  herself  taken  pris- 
oner and  held  in  captivity  5  years,  when  she 
was  ransomed  by  the  king  of  iVance.  Her  1 1  uh - 
hand  was  put  to  death  in  tho  tower,  May  21. 
Edward  formed  m  aliianoe  in  1474  with  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  by  whidk  France  waa  to  be 
divided  into  two  states,  one  of  which,  compre- 
hending the  northern  and  eastern  proyinoe% 
shotdd  belong  to  Burgundy,  and  the  otbar  abonia 
be  possessed  by  England.  Ho  passed  over  to 
Calais  with  a  force  of  archers  and  mea-at-arma, 
only,  however,  to  be  disappointed  by  the  duke 
of  Burgundy,  who  sent  his-  ;i]iolog}-  instead  of 
an  army,  and  to  make  au  advantageous  treaty 
with  Louis  witliout  a  batde^  ^y  this  treaty 
pensions  of  considerable  amounts  were  bestowed 
by  Louia  not  only  npon  the  English  king,  bat 
also  npon  all  the  considerable  persons  of  the 
English  court.  Edward  returned  to  England 
to  become  involved  in  a  bitter  strife  with  his 
bffotber  Clarence.  The  interferenoe  of  Edward 
prevented  the  marriage  of  Clarence  with  the 
wealthy  heiress  of  Burgundy;  soon  afterward 
two  of  tho  friends  of  Clarence  were  put  to  daafh 
upon  a  frivolous  pretence.  Joined  with  nn  necn 
sation  of  sorcery;  and  when  he  moiuLaiaod 
their  innocence,  ne  waa  Umadf  priftttely  pot 
to  death,  Feb,  1478,  upon  a  charge  of  treasdn, 
for  arraigning  publio  jusiice.  Daring  the  lat- 
ter pvt  of  his  lifb  Edward  was  sunk  in  indo- 
lence and  pleasure.  lie  left  5  daughters,  of 
whom  Elizabeth  was  afterward  married  to 
Henry  VIL ;  and  2  sona,  Hie  fll-fttad  prinoan 
Edward  and  Richard. 

EDWARD  v.,  king  of  England,  of  the  York 
branoh  of  the  Plantagenets,  son  and  suooeaaor 
of  tho  preceding,  born  Nov.  4, 1470,  in  the  "ano- 
tuary  of  Westminster  abbey,  whitlier  his  mother 
had  fled  for  reAiga'  from  the  army  of  the  Lan- 
castrian Queen  Margaret  and  of  Warwick,  died 
doubtleee  by  murder  in  the  tower  of  London, 
wheve  ho  waa  imprisoned,  in  148S.  At  the  time 

ofhisfather'?  cleatfi,  April  9, 1483,  young  Edward 
was  residing  on  the  borders  of  Wtdes,  in  tho  care 
of  the  ean  Rivers,  brother  of  the  qoeoi.  In 

compnnv  with  Tfivora  ho  imTncr!irit,-ly  set  out  for 
London,  while  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  the  broth- 
er of  tho  late  king,  and  now  Um  regent  during 
the  minority,  started  for  the  south  from  Ytirk, 
attended  by  a  splendid  re^ne.  The  two  prooed- 
alona  met  at  stony  Stratford,  when  Glmieeatar 
approached  tho  young  prince  with  the  greatest 
demoDfltratioos  of  respect  butsoonafttf  ohaiged 
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Birers  and  t!ie  qneen^s  son,  Sir  Richnrd  Grey, 
with  bavinfl  aimed  to  ostrax^  from  Lim  th«  af- 
iteOoa  of  his  nephew,  arreited  and  imprisoaed 

them  both  in  the  castle  of  Pomfret,  and  endeav- 
ored noftQGcessfulljr  to  aatisij  Edwud  with  re- 
gird  to  the  TlolflQee  thus  exeroised  upock  hbi 

tindreil   The  king  was  from  this  timo  a  captive. 
Tb«  queen  mother  in  London,  perceiving  that 
noUdng  leas  than  the  rain  of  her  fomily  was  in- 
tended, has«tily  ti  lok  refuge  with  her  second  son, 
the  doke  of  York,  aad  her  5  daaghters,  in  the 
mMmrf  at  Weetmhnter.  Gloacester  had  no 
sooner  arrived  in  London  than  he  postponed  tlie 
oorooatioD  of  the  joung  king,  confined  him  for 
amoHj  in  Ihe  tower,  and  was  formally  invested 
with  tl  '  office  of  protector.   His  next  step  was 
to  withdraw  the  duke  of  York  from  his  retreat 
with  his  mother  at  Westminster ;  but  he  had  still 
to  fear  opi>osition  on  the  part  of  those  noblemen, 
SQch  as  Lords  Hastings  and  Stagey,  who  were 
Mends  of  the  late  king,  and  unswerving  in  their 
Sdehty  to  bis  children.    Their  destruction  or 
ixnprisonment  witl^oot  fonn  of  trial,  or  even  spe- 
einoation  of  offence,  swiftly  followed.   The  carl 
mvers  also,  and  his  friends,  were  pat  to  death 
without  any  semblance  of  judicial  fornii;.  The 
umran  of  the  late  king  now  suggested  to  Glou- 
cester a  means  of  vilifying  the  queen  dowager 
md  her  descendants,    lie  even  did  not  hesitate 
to  malign  his  own  motlicr,  utUruiing  that  the 
resemblance  of  Edward  IV.  and  of  the  dake  of 
CUrence  to  notorious  gallants  was  a  sufficient 
proof  of  lUiir  siiurioua  birih,  and  that  the  duko 
of  Gkmoertar  alone,  of  all  his  sons,  appeared  by 
Lis  /eatGA-'  and  ooantonan<'e  to  be  the  true 
o£pnog  oi  Liio  duko  ol  York,    Thus  having 
iimdud  the  noMnovy  of  Ids  mother  and  brother, 
disgr«c«'<i  tho  queen  and  her  children,  nnd  re- 
moved Lheir  mobt.  ixjwerlul  friends,  ho  openly 
denied  the  title  of  Edward  V.,  who  meanwhile, 
with  his  brother,  lantTui-shed  in  pri'jon.  Tho  pre- 
cise time  and  tiio  details  vt  tliL'  (U'ulU  of  these 
fcinoMi  are  among  the  myst.  riri  of  history. 
A  con«?piraeT  ha<l  been  set  on  foot  for  their  lib- 
eralioa  dnriog  the  first  year  of  tho  usurper  s 
frfglyWliflD  itmsMUKmnced  that  they  were  no 
loneer  alive.    Tho  account  of  Sir  Thomas  More, 
which  was  cuUccted  from  tho  confession  oi 
the  murderer  in  the  next  reign,  is  as  foUoiWS'l 
that  Richard  had  in  vain  tampered  with  tho  gov- 
issma  of  the  tower,  iirackeubury,  to  put  them  to 
death,  but  fiKmdar^dy  instrun^ent  fortheeze- 
catiou  uf  his  pnrpose  in  Tyrrel,  his  master  of 
hor»e ;  that  T3'rrel  was  do^atcbed  with  a  com- 
misBon  to  receive  the  keys  of  the  tower  for  one 
Bight,  and  that  during  that  night  ho  watched 
withoat  while  one  of  his  grooms,  accompanied 
lyanototkwaMassin,  entered  the  sleeping  room 
<rf  the  prince*^,  stifled  them  both  with  feather 
teds  and  pmows,  and  buried  their  bodies  at  tho 
fcot  of  the  ifircaw.  The  testimony  of  More  is 
ifeiost  contomporaneons  witli  tho  event  itself, 
tsi^i  IS  cuailrmfMl  by  the  honors  which  ^irete  cer- 
ttix^y  conferred  npon  the  alleged  murderen.  In 
thijrvi^  of  Charles  II.,  when  .".Iterations  wero 
u  the  tower,  there  was  found  at  the  foot 
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of  an  old  stairway  aheaj^i  <  >f  d  c-  c  a  vod  bones,  which 
proved  to  be  those  ot  two  boys.  Tho  indioa* 
uons  wars  deemed  adBdent  that  they  belonged  ' 
to  the  unfortunate  Edward  Y.  and  hi.s  brother, 
and  they  were  removed  by  royal  command  to 
Westminster  abbey,  where  an  insoription,  be- 
ginning Oma  (Usiihratorum  diu  et  viuUutn 
qwuitOf  was  placed  upon  the  monument.  So 
wdS  ooncealed  a  matter  as  the  death  of  the 
royal  princes  leaves  room  for  paradoxes  and 
historic  doubts;  but  it  is  certain  that,  though 
the  name  of  Edward  Y.  stands  on  the  list  of 
English  sovereigns,  ho  had  hardly  the  shadow 
of  a  reign ;  that  under  the  dark  protectorship  of 
his  undo  he  went  speedily  from  the  palace  to 
the  prison,  within  wnose  preoiooli  hA  uNnd  se- 
cret death  and  burial. 

EDWARD  VI.,  8d  king  of  Enghind  of  the 
Tudor  dynasty,  born  Oct  12, 1587,  ascended  the 
throne  in  1547,  died  July  6,  1553.  Tho  son  of 
Henry  Vlll.  and  Jane  Seymour,  ho  was  little 
carod  for  by  the  3  stepmothers  whom  ho  hod  in 
quick  succession ;  but  at  tho  ago  of  6  vears,  being 
intnisted  to  Liiu  learned  wasters  Anthony  Cooke 
and  John  Cheke,  made  progress  in  philosophy, 
divinity,  Greek,  and  Latin.  Henry  VIII.  ap- 
pointed in  his  will  ;i  council  of  executors  to  ex- 
ercise the  royal  authority  during  the  minority  . 
of  his  son,  who.  :il  their  first  meeting,  fearing 
that  tho  governaieuL  iv  uuld  lose  its  dignity  for 
want  of  some  head  to  represent  the  zofal  mtF 
jesty,  ho'^towed  upon  Edward  Seymour,  now 
created  duko  of  Somerset,  oridlovved  him  to  as- 
sume, the  titles  of  governor  of  his  majesty,  l<»rd 
protector  of  all  his  realm",  and  lieutenant-gen- 
eral of  all  his  armies.  The  chancellor  WriothQ&« 
ley,  who  resisted  this  measure,  and  who  in  his 
2eal  exceeded  his  judicial  duties,  was  compelled 
to  resign  his  oftice.  Sir  Thomas  Seymour, 
the  hrotiber  of  Somerset,  was  created  Baron 
Soymonr  of  Sudley,  and  fippointod  lord  high 
admiral.  Tho  government  was  almost  entirely 
Protestant,  and  it^  first  object  was  to  complete 
the  rclifriong  revolution  and  establish  n  rhnrch 
independent  of  tho  see  of  liome.  The  statute  of 
the  6  articles  Wiis  repealed,  prisoners  nnd^  It 
were  released,  and  exiles  recj^llod.  Prenching, 
which  bad  been  rare  in  Catholic  times,  was  en- 
forced by  visitors  despatohed  tiurooglumt  th* 
kingdom,  who  with  other  poworfl  were  nuthor- 
ized  to  require  that  4  sermous  bo  preuchud  ev- 
ery year  m  every  church  against  the  papacy. 
Images,  whirh  Luther  had  tolerated  as  aids 
to  devotion,  and  of  which  Cranmer  vindicated 
a  moderate  xise,  became  objects  of  dislike,  and 
were  torn  down  in  places  where  they  had  been 
honored  bv  pilgrimages  and  oiTerings.  The 
English  Bibl^  with  Erasmus's  oommantary  on 
the  gospels,  was  placed  in  every  clmrch  for 
the  use  of  the  people.  In  the  first  parliament 
the  statutes  of  Richard  JL  and  Henry  lY. 
against  tho  Lollards  were  repealed,  together 
with  all  the  acts  in  matters  of  religion  passed 
imdcar  Henry  YIIL,  «amot  those  durected  against 
tlie  pnpnl  supremacy.  Tho  uniformity  of  puhlio 
wonihip  was  esUblikhed,  and  all  ministers  were 
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eiijoined  to  ti«!0  onlj  the  book  of  common  pray- 
er, prepurod  by  the  priiaate  Craumor  aud  hin 
bretfarenf  which,  after  varioas  alter&Uoos  in  the 
r<'ifrn9  of  Elizabeth.  Jfimcs  I.,  and  Charles  II., 
coutiuues  iu  uae  iu  tlio  Aaglicati  churoh  to  this 
daj.  The  En^ioh  elorgy  were  emancipated 
from  compulsory  celibacy,  though  it  was  recom- 
mended  to  Litem  to  live  separate  from  the  hood 
of  marriage,  for  their  own  eetimlioii,  and  that 
tbcT  niight  att^^nd  solely  to  the  ministration  of 
the  gospel."  Thero  were  03  yet  uo  i'rotestant 
nonoonformists,  bnt  all  persons  were  command- 
ed to  att<^n(l  public  worship  under  pain  of  cc- 
desiasticai  censures,  of  0  months'  imprLSonmeat 
Itaribe  first  otTence,  12  for  the  second,  and  con- 
finement for  life  for  the  thinl.  Bonner,  bishop 
of  London,  Gardmcr,  bishop  ot  Winchester,  and 
Mvand  others,  were  deprived  of  their  sees  be* 
cause  they  oould  not  keep  pace  Avith  the  reform- 
atory movement.  The  first  step  toward  reli- 
gions liberty  was  a  distinction,  recognized  pni»> 
ticnll  v  though  not  by  canon,  between  what  were 
supposed  to  be  the  essential  and  the  unessential 
parts  of  Christianity,  and  only  oABmiom  agidnal 
tlio  former  were  liable  to  deadly  persecntion. 
Thua,  no  Roman  Catholic  suffered  death  for  re- 
ligion in  this  reign ;  bat  Joan  Bochcr,  commonly 
caJled  Joan  of  Kent,  was  burned  for  an  nnlntcl- 
li|pblo  heresy,  which  denied  something,  though 
liar  words  vainly  straggled  to  explain  what,  ooo- 
ooming  Christ.  Von  Parria,  a  Dutchman,  was 
also  homed  for  deariog  the  divinitr  of  the 
Saviour.  Among  ^Til  occurrences  in  this  reign, 
the  first  of  importance,  after  the  settlement  of 
the  ^vernmeut,  wt^  the  expedition  of  Somerset 
into  oootiand  to  compel  the  marriage  of  Mary, 
thA  young  queen  of  Scots,  to  Edward,  ao«)rding 
to  a  pre%  ious  treaty.  A  bloody  encounter,  tM»- 
mn  between  the  Scotdshand  English  cavalry  at 
Falside,  Sept.  9,  1547,  was  continued  the  next 
day  between  the  entire  armies  at  Pinkie,  and 
ended  in  the  viotory  of  the  English  protector. 
He  was,  however,  quickly  called  home  by 
machinations  against  him,  the  young  queen  of 
Scots  was  sent  to  Fran(^  and  the  war  was  end- 
ed without  having  effected  its  object.  Tli^  hro- 
tber  and  rival.  Lord  Seymour,  was  commiitcd  to 
tiie  tower,  Feb.  25, 1549,  and  a  bill  attainting  him 
wa"?  brought  into  the  house  of  lords.  This  bill 
was,  by  the  infiaenoe  of  Somerset,  who  was  pres- 
ent in  the  house  to  enoiMirage  it,  paned  nnani- 
momly  within  8  days;  and  Seymour,  '^vitbout 
having  had  an  opportunity  to  defend  himself  or 
confront  his  accusers,  waa  beheaded  OD  Tower 
hill,  March  20.  Durhin;  the  next  snmmcr  formi- 
dable tnsnrrectioos  bn^ke  out  in  various  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  The  depreciation  of  the  currency 
during  tlie  last  reign  had  been  followed  by  an  ad- 
vanoe  in  the  price  of  commodities ;  at  the  same 
time  the  denmnd  for  lab<Hr  bad  been  lessened 
and  its  wages  reduced.  The  new  owners  of  ab- 
bey lands  bad  enclosed  many  of  the  fields  which 
bad  formerly  been  aUoltoa  for  the  common 
u^n  of  tlic  poor  inhabitants,  and  their  rapacity 
was  compared  with  the  indulgence  of  the 
oKnk^  wiio  bid  oOeabwii  the  moft  Ifloieiit  of . 
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landlortl?.    Tliere  were  armies  of  insurgent*  in 
several  counties,  but  the  largest  and  most  vio- 
lent wee  in  Ootnwall,  wbere  a  tanner  named 
Kett  encamped  near  Norwirh  at  the  head  of 
20,u00  men.  He  repulsed  the  marquis  of  North- 
ampton, bnt  was  at  length  defeated  and  handed 
"With  hU  principal  rt^sociates.  The  protector  had, 
incurred  odium  by  what  was  termed  his  feeble 
administralloDdiuiiigtldsrebeUioo,  and  also  bjr 
his  lavish  expenditarcs  upon  his  mapriifioi^nt 
palace  of  Somerset  house.  He  had  wavt-red  und 
ataaoat  i^ven  eanolaoii  to  the  demands  of  tbo 
popiilrirc  -when  they  were  in  arms  against  tho 
royal  auLlionty  [  and  had  become  frpm  a  simple 
knight  with  a  slender  ibrtnue  the  pOBMssor  of 
more  than  200  manors  nnd  parcels  of  land  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kingdom.    The  disoonteuted 
lords,  directed  1^  Dudley,  earl  of  Warwick,  grad- 
ually withdrew  from  court  and  met  in  ijondon 
with  bodies  of  their  retainers.  The  protector,  as 
flooii  as  he  received  intelligence  of  their  idovb- 
mcnt,  took  the  kin^  with  him  to  Windsor,  and 
called  by  proclamation  on  all  Xuthful  snbjecta  to 
lepeir  to  him  at  Hampton  eoort  in  arms  tat  tike 
protection  of  the  royal  person  against  a  conspi- 
racy. Multitudes  of  me  common  people,  but 
scarcely  ft  gentieaian»  obeyed  his  summons,  nnd 
his  cause  was  rendered  desperate  when  the  coun- 
cil declared  against  him.  The  king  was  obi  iged 
to  sanction  the  vote  for  hlsdepoaition,  and  be  wan 
brought  to  London  and  incarcerated  in  tho  tow- 
er, Oct*  14, 1649.   Warwick  dissembled  for  tbe 
moment  his  purpose  concerning  the  priaooeg, 
and  was  obliged  by  his  position,  though  a  secret 
Catholic,  to  favor  the  cause,  of  the  reformatioo, 
and,  though  a  raneoroua  enemy  of  Somerset, 
Boon  to  set  that  nobleman  free,  and  to  give  bis 
own  son  in  marriage  to  Somerset's  daughter. 
When,  however,  Warwick  had  received  tbe  ot^ 
ficc  of  lord  high  admiral,  had  been  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  duke  of  Northnmberhmd,  had  bocoiiin 
the  undisputed  chief  of  the  govctnment,  nnd 
had  annihilated  tho  power  of  Somerset,  he  was 
able  to  proceed  further  against  that  di^e,  who 
was  agiln  committed  to  the  tower  in  1561  for 
treason  nnd  for  felony,  was  convicted  upon  the 
latter  charge,  and  executed  upon  Tower  hill, 
Jan.  22,  1552.  Warwiol:  n«rt  persuaded  Ed- 
ward to  make  a  new  settlement  excluding  bis 
sisters  from  the  succession  to  the  throne,  aud 
giving  the  fatal  nomination  to  Lady  Jane  Gre 
who  iiad  been  his  playmate  and  companion  in 
studies.   Edward  sank  rapidly  after  this,  and 
died  in  the  16th  year  of  his  age  and  the  7tb  of 
his  reign.   His  accomplishments  wero  such  an 
to  surprise  tbo  famous  Italianphysician  Jerome 
Cardan,  who  visited  him  in  nit  Imt  akkiiese  ; 
and  for  his  diary  and  other  compositions  he  is  in. 
eluded  by  Walpole  in  his  list  of  royal  authors. 
The  literary  remains  of  Edward  VL,  e^Qted  with 
historical  notices  and  a  biographical  memoir  by 
John  Goagh  Nichols,  wero  printed  in  1869,  for 
tho  Roxburgh  club  (2  vols.,  London). 

EDWARD,  prince  of  Wale.n,  sumamed  the 
BUok  Prince,  from  the  color  of  his  armor,  eld- 
eit  MQor  JBdwiKdm.  ftndPhUippn  of  Hftinant^ 
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bom  St  "Woodstock,  June  15,  1S30,  diod  .Tone  8, 
1^4  S.  la  his  16th  year  he  accompaQied  his 
Mbmt  in  bis  inyasion  of  Franoa,  ud  M  hdd  Hm 

sominal  oommatKl  of  the  largest  and  mo^t  nc- 
tirtlr  eagagcti  division  of  the  iuigU&h  foroea  la 
thft  Mtt»  of  Or6cj,  tlio  king  giving  Um  tliift 
on^^J^oity  to  "win  his  spurs."  Among  the 
dun  ill  the  battle  was  Joka  of  Laxemburg,  king 
of  I^emia,  nod  his  crest  of  8  ostrioh  fMthers, 
with  the  motto  fch  dim  (I  serve),  was  adopted 
y>j  the  priuce  of  Wales,  and  Laa  always  been 
borne  by  his  sncoessors.  In  1856  be  gained  th« 
vicl-o-y  of  Poitiers,  in  which  tlie  French  King 
Joba  was  taken  pnH>Qer.  lie  returned  to  £ng- 
kad  IB  1357,  tbe  king  of  Fraooe  on  ft  splendidly 

caparisoiJtJ  charger  forming  the  prinri])al  orna- 
maot  of  the  cavalcade  with  which  he  entered 
LondoB.  In  1961  the  king  of  Engltod  united 
all  ht5  dominions  between  the  Lnirc  nnd  the 
Pyrenees  into  odo  principoiitj,  and  bestowed  it 
ipoB  the  Blaek  Frinoe,  with  the  title  of  prinee 
of  Aqnitania    There  Pedro  the  CrTicl  t^ok  ref- 
1^  from  Castile,  and  young  Edward  undertook 
te  leplaoe  him  on  ma  tfarana  He  BUHwhed 
ihronjih  the  ralley  of  Roucesvallcs  and  by  Pam- 
iikm  to  the  frontiers  of  Oastale,  met  and 
MBitad  Henry  of  Traetemare  on  tbe  plains 
between  NavarreteandNaiera,  was  disappointed 
of  the  reimborsements  whioh  liad  been  atipa- 
kted,  nd  tetamed  into  Gcdcnne  with  an  ec- 
haasUrd  treasury  and  a  ehattcrel  constitntion. 
To  deficaj  the  expenses  of  his  court,  pertuuts 
the  not  nagnifioeDi  inEnrope,  and  to  fliHU 
hij  contracts  with  tho  troops  that  had  followed 
iua  Ui  BfWLOf  bo  was  obliged  to  impose  taxes 
vMah  Bade  faim  vnpopiuar  with  his  beroni. 
Sommoi}  u  in  1369  to  answer  before  King 
Cliarles  of  fraooe  to  the  oomnlaints  of  liis  vaa- 
ak,  be  replied  that  he  would  obey,  but  at  tbe 
!a>:ad  of  60,000  men.    He  appearotl  ia  tlio  field, 
bot  tbe  French  generals  avoided  an  engagement 
tedfurisonedt^r  strong  plaoes.  He  kid  siege 
to  Limoges,  captured  it  and  rodaccd  it  to  ashes, 
ttd  nasiaored  the  inhabitants.   This  Was  the 
cIms  of  his  nrilitary  career,  and  by  the  advice 
of  Lia  physicians  be  returned  to  England,  where 
bd  lingered  for  6  years.   The  Black  Prince  is 
portrayed  by  contemporary  writers  as  the  mir* 
rar  of  knighthood  and  the  most  heroic  of  princes, 
lis  was  married  to  his  cousin  Joan,  countess  of 
Kent  famed  for  her  beauty,  1^  whom  he  left 
one  k;d,  liichard,  who  Huooeedod  BdwMd  IIL 
00  the  throne  of  England. 

EOWARDES,  Lieut.  Oou  Hkhbert  Bbjwa- 
>ov,  C.  B.,  an  English  soldier,  born  in  Frodesley, 
t^psfaire,  in  Jan.  1820,  where       father  was 
Metor  of  the  parish.   He  atudied  at  King's  ool- 
^  London,  and  having  been  nominated  to  a 
t«letship  in  the  East  India  oompftny's  p^rvico, 
•*  «aU  for  Calcutta,  where  lio  arrived  in  Jan. 
iS40,  and  was  immedint^^^^ly  attadiad  to  the  1st 
Saw^an  regiment.    In  1M6  he  was  appointed 
*Me-cacjp  to  the  commander-in-chie^  Sir 
Googh ;  he  was  wounded  at  the  battle 
wllaodiee,  Dec  18  ;  wa-^  nctively  engaged  in 
"•^icUiry  of  toobraoct .  Yeb.  10,  1S46}  was 


appointed  Sd  assistant  to  tho  commissioners 
of  the  Trans-Sutl^  territory  a  few  weeka  later; 
and  in  Jan.  1647,  waa  nuide  first  assistant  to 

Sir  Tlonry  Lawrence,  the  resident  at  Lahore, 
and  was  charged  witli  collecting  the  revenue  in 
the  N.  W.  part  of  the  Pa^jaub.  The  skill  with 
which  ho  i>crforniL'd  this  difficult  duty,  and, 
without  resort  to  military  measures,  reduced  the 
lawlasa  tribaa  of  that  half  sul^ugated  country, 
at  once  drew  tho  attention  of  the  Indian  anthori- 
ties  toward  the  young  lieotenanti  and  his  con- 
doet  in  tbe  tronUes  whieh  fidlowed  wlUi  tii» 
Pikh  rhicfriia  LallaMoolraJ  soon  madehitnailM 
familiar  in  every  part  of  Kuglond.  In  AnflL 
184a,  Mooin^f  siirrad  np  nnbsUion  of  the  8U^ 
fortified  himself  atMnnltnn,  and,  aided  by  thft 
native  garrison  of  a  small  fort  near  there,  mar> 
dered  Qent  Anderson  of  the  Bombi^  flisileew 
and  Mr.  Vms  Alhc  w  of  the  Bengal  civil  service. 
At  this  critical  period  it  was  probably  the  oonr- 
age  and  military  knowledge  oTUent  Edwardes 
which  saved  tho  British  power  in  tho  Punjauh. 
Leaving  the  town  of  Leia  on  the  Indos,  where 
he  had  Men  employed  with  a  tmsll  ibroe  In  eoi* 
lecting^theland  tax,  he  svriinrinned  Col.  Cnrtlnndt, 
comuutndiog  at  Dera  Ismail  Khan,  to  come  to 
his  asibtanee,  ealled  npoB  the  friendly  Baboh 
of  Bahawalpoor  to  take  tho  field,  and  having 
effieoted  a  Junction  with  OorUandt,  Mi^  20, 
moved  down  the  W.  bank  of  the  Indna  at  tiie 
head  of  7.000  men.  At  tin-  f^amo  time  10,000 
of  the  enemy  wlio  had  marched  oat  to  oppose 
his  passage  were  eompeined  by  the  demonsira* 
tions  of  tho  Bahawalpoor  trooivs  to  retreat 
toward  the  Chenanb,  wliither  Kdwardes^  hav- 
ing crossed  the  Indus  or  the  ITUAvith  a  small 
btSy  of  infantry,  hasteni  d  to  attack  thcra, 
leaving  Oortlandt  to  follow  as  soon  as  boats 
oould  be  got  for  the  passage  of  the  rest.  VeaiH 
whilo  Moolraj  had  defeated  the  nabob  of  I?alia- 
walpoor,  and  -£dwardes  on  reaching  the  scene 
of  acdoQ  hsd  to  withstand  ilie  onset  of  tba 
whole  Sikh  army,  12,000  strong,  including  horse 
and  artillery.  Alter  a  hard-fought  battle,  memr 
orable  for  a  gallant  charge  of  the  mounted  Brit- 
ish officers  upon  the  Sik!i  iVoiit^  tlic  insurgents 
were  routed  by  the  opportune  arrival  of  OoL 
Oortlandt,  and  made  their  way  to  Mooltan.  In  * 
the  subsequent  siego  of  that  city  and  its  assault 
after  the  arrival  of  Gen.  Whish  from  Lahore, 
the  heroic  young  officer  gained  new  laurels,  but 
lost  his  right  hand  by  the  accidental  dischari^^o 
of  a  pistol.  For  his  services  he  received  the 
local  rank  of  mi^or  in  tho  Lahore  territories,  the 
East  India  company  voted  him  an  annuity  of 
£100,  the  court  of  directors  caused  a  gold  medal 
to  be  struck  in  his  honor,  and  ho  was  raised  by 
■nccessive  promotions  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel.  At  the  end  of  the  warhe  visited  England, 
was  mturied^waa  created  b^  special  statute  an  ex- 
tra  member  of  the  companions  of  tbeorderof  the 
bath,  Oct  20, 1849,  pnblislied  his  "  Year  on  the 
Punjauh  Frontier  "  (2  vok.  8vo.,  London,  1851), 
and  in  1861  returned  to  India,  where  he  was 
appointed  comTni«?ioTier  Hnd  puperintendcnt  at 
Peshawer,  an  o&oe  which  ho  stxii  holds.  After 
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the  disarming  of  tho  troops  ftt  this  station  dnr- 
iDg  the  sepoy  revolt  of  1867-'8,  he  orgaDtzed  an 
«raotive  raree  anioiur  the  Afghan  mountaineers 
of  the  frontiers,  and  was  mainlj  instrumental 
in  preserving  the  comparative  tranquillity  of 
tiiat  part  of  India  throughout  the  rebellion. 

EDWARDS,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  III.,  drained  to  a 
small  extent  by  tho  Little  Wabash  river;  area, 
900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1865, 4,698.  Bon  Pas  creek 
flows  along  its  £.  border,  and  the  Wabash  touches 
it  on  tlie  S.  £.  Tho  surface  b  occupied  by  forests 
and  fertilevndulating  prairies.  In  1860  theplO- 
ductions  were  227,035  bushels  of  Indian  corn, 
86,412  of  oaL*:",  and  1,502  tons  of  hay.  There 
were  11  churcli&s  &Dd  1,054  pQpils  attending 
public  schools.  The  county  "was  named  in  honor 
of  Nininn  Edwards,  governor  of  Illinois  terri- 
tory.   Capital,  Albion. 

EDWARDS,  Bela  Bates,  D.D.,  an  American 
author,  professor  in  the  Andover  theoloffical 
seminary,  born  in  Southampton,  Mass.,  Jnly  4| 
1802,  died  in  Georgia,  April  20,  1852.   He  was 

Saduated  at  Amherst  college  in  1824,  entered 
•  MMiiinary  at  Andover  in  1825,  in  1826  was 
appointed  tutor  at  Amherst,  in  1828  was  chosen 
assistant  secretary  of  the  American  education 
society,  and  performed  the  duties  of  this  dttob 
till  1888.  Ilis  literary  and  editorial  labors  were 
very  great  and  important.  From  1828  to  1843 
he  edited  the  "  American  Quarterly  Regitttr," 
which,  up  to  tho  first  date,  had  borne  tlio  nsme 
of  ibe  '^Quarterlv  Journal  of  the  American  £du- 
oation  Sodety."  In  1888  he  established  the 
"  American  Quarterly  Observer,"  which,  after 
8  volumes,  was  united  with  the  Biblical  Ke- 
pository"  of  Fret.  Bobinson,  which  ho  edited 
from  1835  to  1  ftSR.  Of  tho  "  Bibliothcca  Sacra" 
he  was  the  editor  from  1844  to  1852.  in  1837  he 
WM  ippofaited  profeasor  of  Hebrew  In  the  semU 
nary  at  Andover ;  and  in  1848  successor  to  Prof. 
Stoart  in  the  chair  of  hiblioal  literatare,  which 
offieeheheldtillhiadeath.  VorSSyeinhesaper- 
intcnded  an  important  part  of  our  periodical 
literature,  and,  with  the  aid  of  others^  nrodooed 
81  ootaTO  vofaimea,  roonnments  oi  Uamdiiiby, 
learning,  taste,  and  talents.  He  alsoprepared  the 
"Eclectic  Reader"  ''Biography  of  Self-taught 
Hei^"andthe**ianioiiaryGttetteer.*'  Am- 
lection  of  bis  sermons,  lectures,  and  addresses, 
with  a  memoir  by  Prof.  Park  (2  vola.  12mo.)| 
was  published  in  Boaton  in  1868. 

EDWARDS,  Bbtan,  anEn^iahhistorinn,  bom 
in  Westbory,  Wiltshire,  Kay  21, 1748,  died  July 
1(^1800.  After  acquiring  a  good  En|^«diMft> 
tkm  at  Bristol,  ho  emigrated  to  Jamaica  in  1769, 
where  a  rich  unole  gave  him  the  means  of  oom- 
pletlng  his  studies^  and  finally  made  Um  Ma 
heir.  He  became  a  prominent  member  of  the 
ooloDial  assembly,  and  poblisbed  in  1784  a  pam- 
phlet against  the  mtrietfons  laid  by  ^ovemnMnt 
on  the  trade  between  the  West  Indies  and  the 
United  States.  He  afterward  went  to  St*  Do* 
mingo,  and  eofleeted  materials  ibr  his  '^Wittas 
ical  Survey  of  the  French  Colony"  in  that  island, 
wM^  waa  pablished  in  4to.  (London,  1797).  and 
wii'snbssqiMBt^y  ineotponfeed  Intlie  wttou^ 


best  known  work,  the  *•  History,  Civil  and  Com- 
mercial, of  the  British  Colonies  in  the  West  In- 
dies" (8  vols.  4to.,  London,  1798-1801).  Thin 
work  bears  a  high  chnractor,  and  gives  very 
minute  and  varied  iulormation.  It  was  re- 
printed in  Philadelphia  in4voK  8vo.  (1805— »«X 
A  5tb  edition,  with  a  continuation  to  1796,  waa 
pubUslied  in  6  vols.  8vo.  (London,  1819).  Mr. 
Edwards  returned  to  England,  took  np  liis  resi- 
dence at  Polygon,  near  Southampton,  and  fi-om 
1796  till  his  death  represented  the  borough  of 
Orampound  in  parliiBMnt. 

EDWARDS,  Gkorok,  "the  father  of  orni- 
thologists," bom  in  Stratford,  Elssei,  Eng^  April 
t,  1694,  died  July  23,  1778.  He  was  brooght 
np  to  trade,  but  bis  tastes  being  developed  by 
the  perusal  of  \vork8  on  natural  history  and  an- 
tiquities, at  the  close  of  his  apprentUMsUp  be 
travelled  abroad,  visiting  Holland,  Norway,  aad 
other  parts  of  Europe,  in  prosecuting  his  faTor> 
ite  researches.  The  fruit  of  his  lahon  eppeared 
in  his  "Natural  History  of  nncomnoon  Birds, 
and  of  some  rare  and  undescribed  Animals^*  (4 
vols.  4to.,  London,  1748,  '47,  '60,  and  '61)  ;  to 
■which  8  more  volumes  were  added  in  1758,  '60, 
and  '64,  called  **  Gleanings  of  Natural  History." 
This  ezoeecUngly  Tdaabfe  work  contained  na- 
merons  plates,  with  descriptions  in  French  and 
English  of  over  600  subjects;  in  its  original 
ferm  it  is  very  scarce,  bnt  several  partial  edi-* 
tions,  abridgements,  &c.,  have  been  published. 
Mr.  Edwards  lea  a  work  entitled  Elements  of 
Fossilology,"  which  appeared  in  1776. 

EDWARDS,  John,  D.D.,  adivine  of  the  charch 
of  England,  bom  in  Hertford,  Feb.  26, 1 687,  died 
in  Cambridge,  April  16, 1716.  He  waagradoated 
at  CambriJpo  in  1661,  and  soon  afterward  took 
charge  of  Trinity  ohorch  in  Cambridge,  thence 
remOTid  eneeeeitvely  to  Bnry  St.  Edmnnd^a, 
to  Colchester,  and  back  again  to  Camhridfre. 
In  1699  he  waa  made  doctor  of  divinity;  and 
flNMntttethnehe  became  a  volnminoaa  writer, 
showing  himself  a  snbtlo  and  able  polemic,  and 
thoroughly  versed  in  ecclesiastical  history,  fie 
wfti  ao  deelded  •  OeMnlrt  tint  he  hea  been 
called  "  the  Paul,  the  Augustine,  the  Bradwar- 
dine,  and  the  Calvin  of  his  age;"  and  such  waa 
Ms  abhorrence  of  AminlaDMn  that  be  «oti- 
tended,  with  the  old  Puritans,  that  it  was  closely 
connected  with  popery.  Hia  published  worloi 
were  Tery  nnmerana,  and  Uiey  evince  erteneliwa 
learning,  deep  thought,  cogent  reasoninpr,  and 
extraordinary  zeal  for  what  are  known  as  the 
dootrines  of  sreoe.  The  moat  Important  of  Ms 
works  are  "  Veritm  Fedtix,  or  Evai^dical  Truths 
Beatored;"  Inquiry  into  foor  remarkable 
Teorti;"  **Diaooaree  concerning  tfie  Antliority, 
Style,  and  Perfection  of  the  Books  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments;"  Survey  of  the  aev^^ 
Dispenaationa  of  Religion;"  **Anawer  to  Dr. 
"Whitby's  Five  Points  "  Animadversions  on 
Dr.  Clarke's  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
*7%Miogia  Refbrmakt :  the  Body  and  Sobetaiiee 
of  the  Christian  Kcligion  Bcvoml  troatisca 
against  the  8ocinian»,  and  a  vast  number  of 
emdler  trertiifiii,  pamphleti  Ao, 
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EDWARDS,  JosATuxs,  an  American  divint 
lod  metopl^siciaii,  bom  at  £ast  Windsor,  ia 
Oaeolonxof  Oowieetioirt,0et.  6,  1708,  diedst 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  March  22,  1758.    lie  was  the 
firrt  of  the  aoiis  of  Connecticut,  the  greatest 
tiieologiaB  ct  hb  centarj,  and  the  ablMfc  xnete- 
pbysician  of  the  period  between  Leibnitz  and 
E»dL  Thomas  Cbalmors  of  Scotland  gave  him 
ibepdmoifwHaiiMi,  and  added:  **ODthearaM 
of  taetaphjsics  Jonathan  Echs'ards  stood  the 
hi^Mst  of  «U  his  ooatemporaries.  The  Ameri- 
caaftviM  afl^yrds,  periispt,  the  most  woodfoos 
ciample  in  modern  timejj  of  one  who  storwl  gift- 
ed both  in  natnral  and  in  spiritual  discernment." 
artowlfacMntoshsays:  "ThtoremnUbto 
■K^tfecmtephysician  of  America,  was  formed 
UNig  tbe  OalTUiists  of  New  England.  Hia 
pevor  of  tnbtile  argnment,  periuips  umatched. 
crrtAinly  unsurpns-icd  amonj?  men,  was  joined 
withacharaoter  which  raised  his  piety  to  fervor. 
TliitBMsleitiaorJiuaryiBanfa  s  metaphysical 
akp?  or  country  would  certainly  have  been  deem- 
ed as  much  the  boast  of  America  as  his  great 
emmtrrmui.  Franklin."  Robert  Hall's  testi- 
monris:  '•Jonathan  Edwards  ranks  with  the 
bri^test  Imniuaries  of  the  Christian  church, 
not  exelading  any  ooontry  or  any  age."  Dn- 
g&ld  Sttwart  says :  "  One  metaphysician  of 
AmerieiL  in  logical  acuteness  and  subtilty,  does 
BOt  yUo  to  any  disputant  bred  in  the  universi- 
tia  of  Europe."    He  was  an  only  son,  with  10 
■iatsn^  4  of  whom  were  older  Uum  himselt  His 
owa ttkcr  sod  his  noother's  fitther  were  eminent 
ministers ;  ie  sprang  directly  from  John  War- 
hm,  thtt  west  of  England  minister  who  reached 
imifini  a  week  or  two  before  Winthrop,  set- 
tled first  in  Dorchester,  and  then  with  a  {Art 
of  his  flock  removed  to  Windsor.   The  father 
of  joung  Edwards  was  distinguished  in  his  day 
for  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin ; 
his  mother  was  a  woman  of  an  excellent  mind, 
win  enltiTated,  fond  of  reading,  and  of  ardent 
piety.  He  was  trained  by  his  father  and  his 
elder  raters  for  college  and  to  habits  of  carefbl 
•te^  and  analysis.   The  community  in  which 
he  lived  was  "  remarkably  favored  by  revivals 
of  rdipoD uid  before  he  was  10  he  was  much 
'^tMHWiued  for  his  soul's  salvation,"  abounded 
knli^ioas  duties^  prayed  five  times  a  day  in  se- 

a joined  with  some  of  his  schoolmates  to 
a  booth  in  a  sequestered  spot  for  prayer, 
and  himself  had  retiring  places  of  his  own 
uaoBg  the  woods.    But  the  boy  did  not  obtain 
fttn  of  mind ;  his  childhood  was  troubled 
"▼ith  inany  exorcising  thoughts  and  inward 
■tn^O^;"  and  the  doctrine  of  CKkI's  sovereign- 
ty ia  dioosing  whom  he  would  to  eternal  life 
>ad  rejecting  whom  he  pleased,  used  to  appear 
to  him  like  a  horrible  aoctrine.    At  10  years 
wbe  wrote  a  paper  ridicnling  tljo  idea  that  the 
•wl  is  material.  At  12  he  described  in  a  letter  to 
*J»hsent  sister   a  very  remarkable  outpouring 
«  4s  ipirit  of  God  "  in  his  native  place.    "  It 
wfiewtinnes,"  ho  says,  "but  I  have  reason  to 
"•^iliainBome  measure  diminislicd ;  yet  I 
Three  hj^e  joined  the  church 


since  yon  last  heard ;  five  now  stand  propoimdod 
for  admission ;  and  I  tliink  above  SO  persons 
oome  oonamonly  a  Mondays  to 
father  about  the  condition  of  their  Bonk.**  To 
the  power  of  analysis.  Edwards,  like  the  gmt 
maner  of  fhoee  woo  know,"  il  mamiro  M  «ol&r 
ehemnno,  added  the  power  of  obscrvuticin;  and 
when  12  years  old,  be  sent  to  a  European  cor- 
Teepoiidfnk  of  hie  firtber  an  MoooDt  **of  the 
wondrooi  way  of  the  working  of  the  spider"  in 
the  forest,  whose  habits  he  had  watched,  as  it 
•eemingly  **teeked  Its  afanoet  impereeptlbte 
web  to  the  vault  of  the  heavens,"  and,  swayed 
by  the  west  wiwLmovcd  through  the  air  to- 
irnrfl  fTin  nnmii  witii  r>roperopportimHiealw 
would  like  J^rlslotle  nave  become  a  great 
natural  philoeoplier.  In  Sept.  1716,  he  entered 
Yale  eoUeffe.  His  follow  ooUegians,  only  80  in 
number,  dwelt  not  together,  but  scattered  in 
clusters  among  several  TiUages ;  Edwards  for 
fhe  most  part  at  Wethersfield.  He  gained  a 
good  name  for  ''his  carriage  and  his  learning;" 
bnt  in  his  scanty  opportunitiea  the  range  of 
his  learning  was  rery  limited.  He  knew  little 
of  classic  literature ;  the  best  impulse  to  his 
mind  was  given  by  Lookers  Essay  on  the 
Human  Understanding,"  whieh  he  read  with  **a 
far  higher  pleasure  than  the  most  greedy  miser 
finds,  when  gathering  up  handiuls  of  silver  and 
gold  from  some  newly  disoovered  treasure." 
But  he  was  quickened,  not  subdued  or  mastered, 
by  Locke's  eyw/Uok,  of  which  the  perusal  only 
roused  his  own  iSKsaltiei  to  speculatiTe  aetir* 
ity  and  creative  reflection.  His  nature  was 
inclined  to  that  system  which  in  Europe  had 
found  its  representatives  in  Kalebrancne  and 
Leibnitz;  and  in  some  way  or  other,  ])robably 
from  citations,  something  of  Plato's  theory  of 
ideas,  and  something  of  the  doctrine  of  Cnd' 
worth's  "Intellectual  System,"  infused  them- 
selves into  his  yoothiul  reflections.  At  this  early 
period,  when  abont  16,  he,  in  opposition  to  Locke, 
denied  the  possibiiity  of  adding  to  matter  the 

Sroperty  of  thought;  and  held  that  "everything 
id  exist  from  afi  eternity  in  uncreated  idea ;" 
that  "spirit  or  mind  is  consciousness  and  what 
is  included  in  consciousness;"  that  "truth  is 
the  agreement  of  our  ideas  with  the  ideas  of 
God;"  that  "nothing  has  a  proper  being  but 
spirit;"  that  "matter  is  merely  ideal;"  that 
"  the  objects  of  the  external  senses  are  but  the 
shadows  of  being;"  that  "the  universe  exists 
nowhere  but  in  me  divine  mind."  His  specu- 
lations have  sometimes  a  startling  resemblance 
to  those  of  Spinoza.  The  latter  names  thought 
and  extension  as  the  attributes  of  God,  and 
ascribes  being  to  Qod  alone ;  Edwards,  the  col- 
le^an,  to  whom  God  was  Intelligence  itaeit, 
wrote  also  that  "  space  is  God."  In  one  of  his 
latest  works  he  says  of  God :  "  He  is  all  and 
alone;"  "the  infinite,  universal,  all -comprehend- 
ing entity."  In  his  youth,  at  15  or  1 6,  he  said : 
"God  and  real  existence  are  the  same ;  God  is,  and 
there  is  none  else."  Spinoza  retained  till  he  was 
past  ^0  the  so-called  Arminian  theory  of  the 
will,  and  di^  not  adopt  that  which  harmonizes 
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vrl'Ai  Calvini'jrn  till  hr  Tifir!  separated  from  the 
ficiiooi  ul  Dewartes.  Voknire  in  liis  early  maii- 
faood  taoght  Madame  da  Oh&telct  tlio  Arminian 
view,  thoup}i  after  40  yean  of  farther  experi- 
ence und  rcdcct  iuii  ho  asserted  the  other  theory, 
confessing  candidly  of  himdf:  The  ignorant 
Jiliilosoplicr -(vlif  i  t]iu=;  rcfi'^on'^  now,  has  not  al- 
ways bci'ii  of  tlu.-i  way  oi  thinking."  But  Ed- 
wards, V.  liilr  !i  collegian  of  15  or  16,  argaed  OOt 
for  himsolf  histhefiv  of  the  will;  and  his  theory 
of  virtue  was  ali»u  fully  formed  and  declared  aiMl 
written  down  in  wordi»  One  thing  more  was 
wanting  to  sliape  his  coarse.  He  counted  him- 
self still  among  the  onregenerate^  hot  after  an 
fflwmi  in  his  last  yew  to  eoMege,  whtn  not  yet  1 7, 
how  or  by  what  mejin'?  he  conld  never  tell,  **  his 
past  convictions  '  were  overcome,  and  he  had 
no  more  doabts  ofCtod*!  ftbeolute  sovereignty 
and  justice  witli  respect  to  salvation  and  dam- 
nation." l^oi^r  he  had  found  tlie  purpose  of  his 
life ;  his  specalative  opinions  and  his  religions 
faith  were  una1trra!)iy  fnrmerl.  lie  had  noless 
than  Locke  a  did[K)sitiou  to  show  the  harmony 
betwaan  reason  ind  reHgian,  the  faculties  of 
man  and  the  dogmas  of  the  true  faitli ;  h^f  frnm 
the  first  he  repelled  the  materialist  philosophy; 
•nd  ▼hlle  he  never  came  forward  as  the  ex- 
press combatant  of  Locke,  it  bccanio  from  hi<^ 
early  youth  the  object  of  his  earthly  career  to 
eombet  tiie  results  of  Loeke^i  pUloeophy  in  its 
nrf'^'i^ation  to  the  sonrccs  of  knowledge,  the 
ficienoe  of  morals,  and  theology.  From  this 
moment  Ood's  absolnte  sovereignty  becMne  to 
him  a  delightfU  conviction  ;  the  doctrine  ex- 
oeedmgly  pleasant  and  bright.  As  he  read  of 
the  lui^  eternal,  innnoital,  and  invisiblej  a 
new  Fer.se  of  tho  glnry  of  tVic  "Divino  Bemg 
was  ditlu5oU  through  his  soul,  lie  longed  to  be 
rapt  up  to  him  to  neaiven.  He  read  and  medi- 
tated on  the  beauty  and  excellency  of  the  per- 
son of  Christ  and  the  loveliness  of  salvation  by 
Us  free  grace  to  the  sond.  In  a  calm  abatreo- 
lion  from  tho  concern-^  of  this  world,  ho 
veamed  to  be  in  the  mountains  liar  firom  man- 
kind, eopyerring  with  Ohrisfc.  EBs  sense  of  di- 
vine things  would  often  of  a  sudden  kindle  up 
a  sweet  burning  in  his  heart."  He  gave  an 
aoeovnt  of  Us  experience  to  Ids  ftther,  and  be- 
came a  member  of  the  visible  church.  J^ovr, 
as  he  walked  in  a  solitary  place  iu  his  father's 
pastnre^  he  mm  itt»  ^Ofwns  majesty  and  ^raee 
of  God  m  conjunction  ;  gentle  majesty,  majestic 
meeknees;  a  high  and  great  and  holy  gentle- 
nesSk  To  Urn  the  appeanmoa  of  every  thing 
was  altered;  there  was,  as  it  were,  a  ralm, 
sweet  oast  or  appearance  of  divine  glory  in 
almoat  every  thing.  God^i  ezeeOenev,  Ua  iH»- 
dom,  his  purity  and  loyo,  seemed  to  nppcnr 
in  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars ;  in  the  clouds  and 
bine  sky;  to  the  grass,  flowers,  trees;  In  Ae 
■\v;itcr  ami  ir.  all  iiafnre."  He  often  uscd  fo 
and  gaze  at  tho  moon  for  a  long  time;  and  in  the 
day  spent  mnoh  time  to  viewtog  the  oloads  and 
sky,  to  behold  in  them  the  sweet  glory  of  God ; 
singing  forth  with  a  low  voice  his  contemplsr 
ItaMoftheOraatorwdBedwmer..  HawmtU 


TTfltch  the  thrtnd erst orm,  and  while  ihn^  en- 
gaged, or  when  walking  alone  in  solitary  places 
for  converse  with  God,  it  always  seemed  gat  iwl 
for  liim  to  chant  forth  his  meditation?,  or  to 
speak  his  thoughts  in  soliloqnies  with  a  singing 
voice.    He  was  satisfied  ctm  good  estate,  bat 
he  longed  so  vehemently  fbr  more  holiness,  thnt 
his  Boul  was  breaking  for  its  longing.  Prayer 
was  as  natural  to  liim  as  the  breatli  which  re- 
lieved hia  inward  buminpr?'.  With  soul-animat- 
ing and  refreshing  delight,  he  saw  the  divin© 
excellence  of  the  things  of  God,  and  ta5:t«4 
their  soul-satisfying  and  life-giving  good. — FoT 
two  years  after  he  took  his  degree  he  remained 
in  New  Haven  as  a  student ftr  the  niidalrj; 
and  in  A'ljr.  1722,  before  he  was  19  years  of 
Age,  ho  was  selected  to  uphold,  as  a  preacher, 
the  caase  of  Oalvinism  in  a  Presbyterian  church 
in  the  city  of  New  York.    Here  he  remnincfl  8 
months,  increasing  all  the  time  in  his  sense  of 
divine  things.   Heaven  appeared  to  him  aa  m 
world  of  love;  holiness     rnTi^liTnnly  lovely — 
a  divine  beanty,  of  a  charming  serene  natore^ 
bringing  purity,  brightness,  and  peace.  He 
TSTi"id  retire  into  a  solitary  place  cm  the  banks 
of  Ute  Hudson  river  for  contemplation  of  divine 
tfatogs,  hangingft  ^bought  on  every  tiiom.  IM^ 
in  tho  commercial  city  enlarged  l  is  !5yTrpnthic'5, 
and  on  the  arrival  of  a  ship  "  his  soul  eagerly 
eatebed  at  any  news  ikveraUe  to  Hhe  intereet 
and  advancement  of  Christ's  kingdom."  Here, 
on  Jan.  12,  1123.  he  made  anew  a  solemn  dedi- 
oiMoiiofhimBoirtoQod.  HersmalaedtoNew 
York  long  enough  to  lenm  to  love  tho  place 
where  he  had  none  other  than  sweet  and 
fleasant  days ;"  and  when,  to  April,  17SB,  he 
returned  home,  his  parting  hour  *'  was  most 
bitter ;"  his  heart  seemed  to  sink  within  him, 
and  as  he  sailed  away  he  kept  sight  of  tlie  dty 

as  long  as  he  rnnV!.  At  his  father's  Tirnso  in 
East  Windsor  ho  continaed  his  severe  and  imre- 
vntltog  stodies,  made  witii  the  pen  to  band. 
Here,  too,  he  fini-ihed  a  Forie-  of  TO  resolution?!, 
most  of  which  he  wrote  in  2^cw  York.  Ue 
hmnUy  entreated  God  by  his  graoe  to  emMe 
him  to  keep  them  .ill  ;  to  act  alwnyt*  fo'-  the 
^ory  of  God,  for  the  goo<l  of  mankind  in  gen- 
eral; to  lose  not  one  moment  of  time;  to  live 
with  nil  lii?  might  wliile  lie  f^!d  live ;  to  let  the 
knowledge  of  the  tailings  of  otliers  only  pro- 
mote shame  to  himself;  to  solve  as  far  as  ha 
could  any  theorem  in  divinity  he  miirlit  think 
of;  to  trace  actions  back  to  their  original  scarce ; 
to  be  flrralyftifSiftil  to  Ida  treat;  to  live  as  he 
would  if  it  were  I  ';t  nn  hour  before  ho  should 
hear  the  last  trump ;  to  strive  every  week  for 
a  hi|^er  and  yet  higher  eiwreise  of  graoe ;  to 
keep  a  benign  aspect,  and  to  let  there  be  some- 
thingofbenevol«M)emallhi8fq>eech."  Abound- 
ing in  spiritaal  and  holy  joys,  the  yonng  **ee- 
raphio  doctor"  of  Congregationali?Tii  c lierished 
no  hope  like  that  of  the  exeroise  of  holiness  and 
^ahnrafoglovetoGod."  ItwaaalsoAOonlbti 
to  him  to  think  of  that  state  of  fulness  of  joy 
where  reigns  heavenlv,  calm,  and  delightM  love. 
<'Hair  awea(fy|'*Mia     *^wm  mtnA  lovwa 
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join  together  to  sing  the  praises  of  Gnr!  nrtd  the  poflsessed  of  ao  mnch  iot«lIcottial  coltore.  It 

fjmb."  He  heard  of  the  wondrous  virtues  of  was  the  shire  town  of  a  very  large  county;  the 

fteyid  of  about  14,  umI  noted  them  down  in  this  most  populous,  richest,  and  happiest  town  Lb 

wise:  "They  say  there  is  a  yonng  lady  in  Xcw  western  Mivssacliusett-^.    Hardly  wastlte  young 

BaTSD  who  is  beloved  of  that  Greiit  iiuiog  who  divine  settled  witli  a  competent  salary,  than  the 

mdetad  rnlw  the  world,  and  Uiat  there  are  thooghtofSaraliPierrepontjoineditiielf withhif 

-^rtain  seasons  in  which  this  Great  Being  in  stndies  aiid  ht<?  devotions.  **Patience,''8aidhe  to 

soQie  way  or  other  comes  to  her  and  fills  her  her  in  oneot  his  love  letters,  pleading  for  an  iui- 

miod  with  exoeeding  tweet  deli|^  iodthntdM  mediate  union,   patience  is  commoner  esteemed 

hardly  cares  for  any  thing,  except  to  ine<litflteon  a  virtue,  Lut  in  this  case  I  think  I  may  almost 

him ;  that  she  expects  after  a  while  to  be  re-  regard  it  as  a  vioe.^'  She  listened  to  his  urgency, 

ceived  up  where  he  is,  to  be  rused  up  out  of  and  on  July  28,  about  5  montbe  liter  he  was 

the  vrcirld  and  caught  up  into  heaven;  being  Bctticd,  tlio  youthful  prcficher  was  joined  in 

aissor^  ilM  he  loves  her  too  well  to  let  her  re-  wedlock  ot  New  Haven  with  the  wonderfuUj 

roaio  at  a  distance  from  him  always.  There  she  endowed  bride    bis  choice.  8he  was  pure  ana 

tt  to  dvell  with  him  and  to  be  ravished  with  kind,  nnd  nncommonly  beautiful  and  affection- 

huIOTsaiid  delight  for  ever.   Therefore,  if  you  ate,  and  jiotable  as  a  housekeeper;  he  ho^, 

pNMttt  eU  the  world  before  her,  with  the  rudi*  and  learned,  and  eloqaent,  ana  sndoabte^ 

of  Its  trea*nrp';,  =lie  lisre^aril- it,  and  cares  the  ablest  voopj^  preacher  of  his  time;  she 

tk«4  ^tt,  and  is  umiiuidtul  ot  any  path  of  afflio-  17,  he  23»  What  was  wanting  to  their  bappt- 

tioo.  fine  has  a  singular  parity  in  her  afibo-  seaat  The  uakm  TOoUniied  %r  more  than  80 

tions;  is  rao5it  jn-t  nnd  roii-i  icutious  in  all  her  years ;  and  she  horc  him  ?<  pons  and  8  daughters, 

eondoct,  and  you  could  not  persuade  her  to  do  In  Feb.  1729,  Uie  senior  pastor  died  at  the  good 

•ly  UdQg  wrong  or  sinAil  if  yon  would  give  her  age  of  85,  and  the  young  minister  of  S6  was  left 

an  this  world,  lest  she  should  offend  tliis  Great  with  the  sole  care  of  tl-e  town.  Xotwithstand- 

B«iag.  She  is  of  a  wmderful  sweetne^  calm-  ing  a  weakly  and  inlirm  oonstita  lion,  his  zeal  and 

nen,  sad  mtiversal  boievolenoe,  especially  after  hraustry  were  equal  to  evenr  dnty.   His  wife 

ihia Great  G r>.:l        m an ifested  himself  t  :t  her  spared  no  pains  to  conform  to  his  iiu  linatioa^ 

Buad.  81)e  Will  sometimes  go  about  from  place  and  ministered  oheerfuUy  to  Ids  comforl;,  as  her 

l»  fltee,  singing  sweetly,  imd  seems  to  M  il-  greatest  glory  and  best  eervioe  to  God  and  lier 

waysfoUof  joy  and  ph  ;wnre,  and  no  one  knows  generation.    She  Was  a  good  manager;  and 

tot  mhA,  She  loves  to  be  alone,  walking  ia  he  catried  into  the  bosineiB  of  life  the  same 

IlieflaUseBd  froTM»  and  seems  to  have  some  thoroD^ exactneas witioh mariced his rcseardies. 

one  inri>iMe  always  convcr^ir.^  with  her,"  Tet  he  kept  himself  as  free  as  possible  from 

TliijjoQi^i^y  was  Sarah  Pierrepunt,  daI^^  worldljr  oares,  giving  himself  wholly  to  the 

of  a  Minister,  and  like  Jonathan  Sdwarda  work  of  the  ministry ;  roee  early,  and  employed 

liATlaa  minijiters  for  her  ancestors,  among  them  himself  in  study  all  day  long.    Ho  made  no 

Tiitwoiis  Hooker,  one  of  the  best  of  men ;  one  visits  unless  sent  for  by  the  si^  or  the  sorrow- 

wbo  fined  1^  earthly  career  with  great  deed  s,  ing ;  Iwt  enoonraged  penona  under  religioiis  im- 

left  a  free  and  imperishable  commonwealth  pressioos  to  c  ome  to  consult  him  on  the  state  of 

as  hia  DMnumei^   la  Bept,  1723,  having  re-  thdr  souls,  and  they  were  sure  of  ea»^  access  and 

«i«ad  tt  New  Haven  his  degree  of  master  of  tenderness.  Thelittleexeroisswhichbetookcoii* 

il^  -i^vcral  congregations  invited  Edwards  sisted  in  ■solitary  walking  or  in  rides  on  horse- 

io  be  their  miniiter;  bat  he  deelined  every  pro-  back  among  ths  lonely  woods;  but  his  miod 

panl,  raiening  3  years  more  for  stndy.  In  was  in  ftdl  aetion  all  uie  time  be  was  abroad, 

Jone,  IT24,  he  entered  on  the  office  of  tutor  in  and  he  would  return  richly  laden  with  thoughts. 

Xtk  eoU<«e ;  and  he  and  his  ooUeaguos  are  re-  His  &uie  spread  more  and  more  widdj.  In 

- nemb«reds8  ita  piOar-tntors and  glory  ;**  all  July, l781,he was prevriled  upon,  notwithstand- 

^wiiile  j)ractising  asoetlo  abstinence,  not  of  ing  "  his  vouth  and  modesty,"  to  preach  tho 

•Ndooiy,  bat  of  sleep^  for  the  sake  of  closer  dill-  Tharadaj  lecture  in  Boston ;  and   divers  min- 

In  the  soinraer.of  17S6  he  reoenved  an  isten"  ionnd  him  to  be  a  wtMrkman  that  need 

o^^erit  invitation  to  become  the  pastor  of  North-  not  bo  ashamed  before  his  hretliren  ;  printed 

*^oe,  as  the  ooUeague  of  his  grandfather,  his  sermon;  approved  his  teaohing  *' evangelicid 

MaBOB Stoddard;  and  on  Feb.  15, 1727,  in  the  principles  to  the  chnrches  notwitiistanding  all 

Wth  Tear  of  his  age,  he  was  introduced  to  his  their  degeneracies;"  and  "heartily  rejoiced  in 

mc$^  Every  omen  promised  uadfulness.  honor,  the  special  fuvor  of  Providence  in  bestowing 

*Bd  happineas.  His  residenee  wss  in  the  most  sneh  a  rich  gitton  the  happy  church  of  Nortb- 

>>i^'Jtiful  town  of  New  England,  where  no  one  ampton.'"  He  graduidly  obtained  universally 

naltTe  without  imbibing  love  for  the  place,  the  character  of  a  good  preacher,  beyond  anv 

wniMlNtentB  were  all,  even  those  who  were  one  of  his  tiroes;  writing  out  h!s  uionghts  wim 

^<"  ianir!«  rriL:  i;:red  in  agriculture.  The  rich  soil  care,  but  uttering  himself  fluently  and  freely, 

2^  Willi  abundaoce ;  the  people  were  none  in  words  full  of  ideas,  without  regard  to  his 

•win  wealthy,  hot  aU  enjoyed  plenty,  and  the  notes ;  above  all,  adding  to  his  close  reasoning 

T^nity  was  affluent     The  scenery  is  as  and  great  acquaintance  with  divinity  an  inward 

as  it  is  beautiful,  pronitious  to  mental  sense  of  true  experimental  religion.   His  own 

y«nd  titers  wna  soaroeJy  another  village  experience  and  his  rare  powers  of  observation 
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gave  him  greftt  insight  into  the  hnmnn  heart, 
and  he  knew  what  was  in  man,  both  in  saint 
tnd  ttniier.  Hit  vofoe,  thongh  not  strong;  was 
clear  and  distinct;  and  his  manner,  though  he 
used  little  of  ge8ture,diaoov6red  his  own  fervor 
and  effectoally  movsa  tho  haarts  of  his  hearert. 
Ho  often  had  sweet  complacency  in  God  and  in 
tibe  exoellencj  of  Jesos  Christ.  The  holiness 
of  God  appeand  to  JAm  the  most  lovely  of  til 
the  divine  attribntes.  CoiVs  ab^^oliitc  povrro'ir^- 
ty  and  free  grace,  and  man's  absolute  depcnd- 
onoe  on  the  operaUona  of  God*a  lioly  spirit^ 
appeared  to  him  more  nnd  Tnore  as  sweet  and 
gknioos  doctrines.  Ue  loved  to  adore  him  as 
ft  sovwelgii,  and  ask  ooTsnlgn  mercy  of  Itim ; 
it  seemed  tliat  it  would  spoil  heaven  to 
receive  it  in  any  other  wajr."  Thus  he  taujtht 
bis  people  the  dootrlnea  or  tiie  gospel,  wmeh 
were  to  his  ^nnl  and  theirs  like  g^en  pastures. 
He  himself  in  bis  bomility  was  **as  a  little 
white  flower,  whteh  nay  he  eeen  In  the  mea- 
dow? ill  tlio  p]  rinf^  of  the  year,  low  and  hum- 
hie  on  the  ground,  opening  its  bosom  to  re- 
ceive the  pleassnt  brama  of  the  snn*s  glory ; 
rejoicing  as  it  wero  in  a  calm  rnptnro ;  diffusing 
around  a  sweet  fragraney ;  standing  peaoeiolly 
md  lovingly  in  the  midst  of  o^w flowers  round 
abont,  all  in  like  ninniKr  (  j  cning  their  hosomg 
to  drink  in  the  light  of  the  sun."  To  this  New 
England  Ohristian  philosopher  the  tHIi^^  meet- 
ing honso  was  the  porch  of  the  Academy,  and 

Slain  country  people  the  pupils  who  clung  to 
im  ftir  vrewB  of  spliitiifd  glory.  What  teacher 
in  his  widest  fame  was  greater  than  he?  How 
poor  in  the  compnriaon  was  LeiboitX|  peaking 
to  the  old  dowager  eleetress  of  Hanover,  or  to  the 

Sueen  of  Prussia,  or  to  Prince  "Fn^'i  no  !  TIow 
id  the  gospel  preacher,  who  declared  divine 
tenth,  not  IndeM  to  the  learned,  bnt  to  the 
universal -heart,  ri?c  in  dignity  above  ^f  n-sillott, 
pleasing  the  licentious  court  of  LoxdB  XW,  with 
bis  heantlftal  diction  *  or  even  Bntler,  instmct- 

ing  Queen  Cnrolino  to  fulfil  nil  l;t.T  [larfs  ,'ind 
bless  ^1  her  children  1  Is  ii  strange  that  Ed- 
wards  should  have  thooght  often  of  the  millen- 
nium, or  th;it  it  should  have  como  into  his  mind 
that  that  happy  period  was  to  take  its  beginning 
In  New  England  t  Edwards  shunned  always 
mere  spc  itlvo  questions;  hut  the  Anninian 
doctrine,  which  made  man's  regeneration  bis 
own  work,  was  regarded  by  him  as  of  the  meet 
dangerous  practical  tendency.  Ho  held  mind 
to  be  above  matter ;  "  the  works  of  God  in  the 
conversion  of  one  sonl  to  be  a  more  glorious 
work  of  (nid  than  the  creation  of  the  whole 
material  universe and  he  saw  no  end  to  the 
immoral  consequences  of  that  hunaan  pride 
which  would  claim  this  greatest  work  as  its  own. 

The  doctrine  of  men's  being  the  determining 
oaiisea  of  their  own  virtue  teaches  them  not  to 
do  so  much  as  even  the  proud  Pharisee  did 
when  he  thanked  God  for  making  him  to  differ 
fh>m  other  men  in  virtue."  Against  this  pride 
he  opened  a  war  in  1734,  begun  by  discourses 
on  Justification  by  faith  alone.  His  a,«siduity 
and  power  were  followed  by  a  wonderful  revival 


of  religion;  his  predocofisor  had  had  five  har<- 
vests,  but  the  harvest  of  this  year  and  the  next 
exeeeded  every  thing  that  had  been  known 
any  time  in  any  part  of  the  country.    It  wns  on 
th^  occasion  tliat  Edwards  printed  a  sermon  on. 
**  A.  Divine  and  Supernatoral  Li|^t  fanparted  to 
thoSonl  by  til  0  Spirit  of  Ccrl;'*  aperformanro  im  - 
bued  with  his  views  of  the  source  of  knowle<lg«» 
•a  wen  aa  of  the  wgeneratlng  Infloenee  of  tbs 
Spirit.    He  wrote  anarrativo  of  these  surprT?'iTicr 
conversions,  which  was  printed  in  £nghuKL  aod 
republiflM  In  Beaton  with  some  doetrinnl  Ao- 
cour8<»  against  the  Armiman<5.    Tn  nil  his  read- 
ing, the  measantest  thing  to  him  had  ever  been 
to  read  of  the  ad vaneeosent  of  Ohrisi^  kingdom, 
nnd  his  mind  was  entertaincf!  ^  itii  the  Scriptiire 
prophecies.   In  1787,  as  ho  rode  in  the  woods 
on  the  OoDoeetfeot  river,  and  alighted  to  walk 
for  flivino  contemplation  and  prayer,  ho  had  an 
extraordinary  view  of  the  Moiy  of  the  8oa  of 
God,  and  lib  fbll,  pure,  and  sweet  graoe  aod 
love,  wliich  kept  him  for  nn  lionr  in  a  flood  of 
tears,  weeping  aloud.   On  a  Saturday  ni^it  in 
Jan.  1789,  he  perceived  ao  clearly  bowUeeaed  a. 
thing  it  is  t  )  \.  ilk  in  the  way  of  duty,  that  it 
oaosed  him  to  break  forth  into  loud  we«»ing  ; 
tor  lie  had  an  aflheting  sense  how  meet  and  aun* 
nMi'  it  iv.'is  that  God  ehouM  ^:ovcrn  the  worki 
and  order  all  tbinffi  according  to  his  own 
pleasore,  and  he  r^meed  In  It  that  God  relgnod 
and  that  hi-i  will  was  done.    The  fruit  of  thi-- 
excitement  of  mind  was,  two  months  aft«r,  m 
Ifjarch,  1789,  the  beginning  of  a  volnnie  of 
courses  on  universal  history,  treating  the  won- 
derful series.of  successive  acts  and  eveota  as  the 
record  of  God's  redeeming  provldenee  fkom  the 
beginning; — a  conception  not  less  sublime  and 
more  full  of  feeling  than  that  of  Bosniet  in  bta 
**UnlverMl  mstory**— but  IMfing  in  the  exeoiK 
tion  alike  from  deficiency  and  from  excess,  tho 
want  of  close  knowledge  of  events,  and  the  di*- 
position  to  constmct  out  of  Interpretatkma  of 
prophecies  a  narrative  also  of  the  future,  even 
to  that  perfect  state  of  tilings  settled  f<»'  eter- 
nity.  In  this  wsy  years  rcUed  over  Ihe eloqoeiit 
messenpor  of  celestial  truth,  and  he  was  thor- 
oughly happy.  His  wife  also  had  the  deepeat 
religions  experience,  as  though  a  glow  of  dlrfaio 
love  came  down  from  tlie  heart  of  On  lst  iii 
heaven  into  her  heart  in  a  constant  stream,  liko 
a  pendl  of  sweet  light   A  very  great  revival 
began  to  extend  far  and  wide  through  the  New 
Englnnd  colonies,  a  subject  of  interest  and  in- 
struction to  the  world,  having,  as  many  think,  a 
permanent  influence  on  the  character  of  the 
people,  fitting  Uiem  for  the  great  events  in  their 
nistory  that  were  soon  to  come.  Tradition  still 
keeps  in  memory  the  wonderful  effect  of  Ed- 
waras's  sermon  at  Enfield  on  sinners  in  the  hands 
of  an  angry  God.  He  wrote  "Thoughts  on  the 
Revivalof  Keligion;"  and,  after  long  meditation, 
he,  in  1746,  gave  to  the  world  his  Treatise  con- 
cerning Religions  Affections,"  a  work  ftoll  of  his 
spirit,  permeated  by  all  his  cherished  doctrines 
on  morals,  and  marked  by  keen  analy$<is  of  states 
of  mind,  which  showed  his  self-possession  In  the 
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■iMef tt»iiMirt  eiioitin;^  socMB.  Koom  lias  and       aMn  to  tSl  CaMn  and  OoBgi«> 

kfter  aiulyzed  and  described  tlin  afTrrtions  of  gat!  iti;i!ist8  offered  both  to  every  one  who 

the iuunaa mind ondorreliffioas influences;  and  partook  of  either,  bat  confined  them  both,  to 

ttoq^  hb  ttytoln  thts  wonc  is  neither polUhed.  TiriUe  bcUeTerSf  the  regenerate,  the  elect ;  and 

DLirooocise,  nor  correct,  his  characterizations  of  baptized  only  the  children  of  coniiuunicanta. 

(^mi^erfett  mety  are  sometimes  worthy  of  the  On  this  latter  mtem  were  tbeohurohesofMasaa' 

pen  of  a  la  Bmy^  or  s  Roehefoneanld.  Htt  drmetts  and  Oonnaotfont  origlnaUy  fomided ; 

honse  wxs  always  the  homo  (if  Im^pitality.    In  but  the  Catholic  cliurch  from  the  beginning, 

lUI he  invited  the  miBsionory  Brainerd,  whose  and  the  Lutberauand  the  Anglican  for  oentnries, 

nb  WM  watliDg  away  with  a  beedo  ftrer,  to  had  hspthsedall  ehfldren  bora  wUhin  fbe!r  pule ; 

'^)mt  uader  his  roof;  and  with  the  exception  of  and  the  influence  of  their  exani[>le,  prevailing 

a  thort  visit  to  Boston  to  consult  physicians,  more  and  more  after  time  had  enlbebled  the  pas- 

BnliwfdTMnidnocI  wiUi  bim,  nnriM  and  oared  sion  for  dissent,  made  the  New  England  people 

fo:  tTiil  comforted,  till  his  deatli.     Meantime  generally  desire  to  secure  the  ordinance  of  liap- 

Tsri;^  between.  France  and  Sngland;  Ed-  tism  for  their  offispring.   Ualf-way  covenants, 

vwMpiriablonera  took  an  eminent  part  m  the  and  an  opening  of  the  dinrch  doors  to  the  un- 

npfaro  of  Louisbnrg  in  1745 ;  and  it  happened  regenerate,  was  the  consequence.  Tlio  half-way 

ia  the  next  year  that  the  night  after  a  day  of  system  was  illogical  and  superficial,  and  tliere  was 

flsHsf  and  prayer,  appointed  ibr  the  colony,  nothinghalf-way  about  Edwards.  According  to 

aaJ  kept  most  fervently  at  Northampton,  the  the  Catholic  church,  the  cncharist  was  changed 

ttrriUe  lYench  ^*  armada,"  under  the  duke  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  himself ;  the 

d'AsfrSlA,  was  finally  dispersed,  and  utterly  Lntherans  held  Christ  to  be  present  and 

Li  :ifotinded;  "the  nearest  parallel,"  said  Ed-  under  the  elements;  but  Calvmists  held  Christ 

virdi  in  his  plea  for  a  visible  union  of  God^s  to  be  present  only  in  the  soul  of  the  believer, 

;       in  extraordinary  prayer,  "  the  nearest  and  therefore  there  was  no  place  at  the  Lord's 

i  irilkl  with  God's  wonderful  works  of  old  in  table  for  the  unregenerate,  for  those  who 

)L9m\  Joahna'e,  and  Uezekiah's  time,  of  any  could  not  ascend  in  spirit  into  the  presence  of 

^  Ittve  been  in  these  Jatter  ages  of  the  Christ  in  heaven.   As  the  seal  of  a  covenant, 

▼or!  !.*'   Th\i  trust  in  Providence  never  fiiil-  the  sacrament  presuppose  conversion.  Ed- 

(d  Um;  bat  his  life  was  now  destined  to  wards  desired  to  enforce  the  rule,  which  in 

Wii*  irift  seemingly  one  of  the  saddest  of  the  Northampton  church  had  been  evaded,  not 

<-iB'ict\on«.    The  Kew  England  of  that  day  abrogated ;  and  the  pure-minded,  sincere,  logi- 

sp^earedtogmdge  a  home  to  its  noblest  sons,  cal,  consistent  pastor  found  himself  at  variance 

ss  ttoogh  resolved  that  they  should  elsewhere  with  a  church  of  seemingly  visible  Christians. 

their  shelter.    One  of  the  two  gri  atest  who  made  no  profession  of  that  In  which  real 

hsd  fdt  himself,  while  yet  a  boy,  forced  to  mn  Christianity  was  admitted  to  consist.    The  pas- 

■wy;  sod  the  other,  the  Dante  of  the  Now  tor  would  have  sanctifying  grace  go  before  ad- 

Engisnd  chorchM,  as  Osgood  of  New  York  mission  to  full  communion ;  the  brethren  wero 

n[[htly  calls  him,  was  destined  to  be  driven  of  opinion  that  the  l  ord's  supper  is  a  convert- 

iito  exile.  The  civil  tribunals  take  cognizance  iog  ordinance.    A  Gungregatioual  minister  is 

f  ofencea  against  the  law;  the  eoolesiafltioal  only  the  moderator  of  his  church;  Edwards  was 

cowt*  of  the  Catholic  church  exepci^ed  ft  super-  ovorborne  by  the  majority,    TTe  proposed  to 

'^Vn  over  the  inmost  actions  of  the  soul,  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  ou  iho  tsubject,  and 

Among  the  Puritans  that  power  of  the  keys  they  refused  him  their  consent.   After  years 

»M  taken  from  ecclesiastical  courts,  bishops,  of  diflTorenf'o  of  opinion,  the  greatest  man  in  the 

«i<l  priests,  and  transferred  to  the  several  bodies  New  England  churclies  was,  on  Juno  22, 1760, 

sfcorenaoted  believers.   The  members  of  each  driven  away  from  his  congregation,  to  which 

Kew  En^and  visible  church  exercised  a  broth-  ho  had  devoted  the  24  host  years  of  his  life; 

•rij  BUperintendence  over  one  another,  and  and  now,  aa  his  decline  was  beginning,  with  a 

^^I't  with  tliose  offence  of  mind  orlieart  of  wifeand  10  living  children,  of  whom  but  one  was 

which  the  laws  of  the  land  took  no  notice,  provided  for  by  marriage,  ho  was  left  v.  ithnut 

oonria  discerned  levities  of  manner,  conse-  any  visible  means  of  support.    He  must  quit 

l^t  as  it  seemed  on  reading  books  which  a  the  scenes  that  ho  loved ;  the  groves  in  which 

•wwe  raorftlitv  could  not  npprove,  nnd  ho  in-  he  hafl  meditated  ;  the  modest  rrtnnsion  w!iere  ho 

attention  of  his  church  to  the  subject,  had  studied ;  the  elm  trees  which  ias  own  liands 

loe  cbnrch  disapproved  of  the  scandal  which  bnd  planted.   Tlirooghont  tho  whola  contro> 

•«rtd  follow  an  inquiry,  and  let  the  matter  fall  ver«T,  it  is  hard  to  say  which  wn*?  most  admir- 

^wS  grouad.  Ilere  then  it  appeared  that  there  able,  the  single-hearted  humility  of  Edwards,  or 

'«»rae  deeper  defect;  the  church,  under  his  martyr^HlDa firmness ;  and  when  afterward 

discipline  of  Stoddard,  had  been  filled  up  he  gave  an  account  of  his  ejectment,  ho  can- 

^  persoaa  who,  though  outwardly  well  be*  didly  revised  his  own  Tconduct,  and  soui^ht  to 

were  not  saints  by  calling.    The  Oatho-  Itod  OBDse  of  blame  in  himself.    When  the 

Ik  d^ch  offered  bread  to  the  people,  the  cup  news  reached  Scotland,  his  friends-  tin  re  in- 

wljtothe  consecrated :  the  reformation  estab-  vited  him  to  come  over  and  establish  himself  in 

tK^  -^^eqariity  of  all  believers,  and  the  L«-  tiiat  country;  Samuel  Daviei  of  Yiisinia,  the 

lit  tha  Angiioan  ohntch  dSst^  braad  aamtwho  nttorod  tho  Huooim  ^wsibMj  about 
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WaAlngtoiii  6DtrMtod  hln  to  Moiovtt  to  TiT!n« 

nia,  offering  to  surrender  to  hira  his  ownpariso, 
and  pleading  that  he  and  be  oolv  hod  weight 
•nough  by  his  representationi  in  Oratt  Britun 
to  stop  tho  illiberal  oppression  of  PresbyteriaiUI 
the  governors  of  the  Old  Dominioo.  Bnft 
neithef  Soodand  nor  Virginia  Mold  offitr  him  a 
oeitain  provision  ;  and  the  man  whoso  intelleo- 
tnal  endowments  were  nneqaalled  in  the  land, 
liad  no  option  bnt  to  aeoept  a  araall  oflfer  from 
the  agent  of  the  T^ondon  society  for  projiapating 
the  goq>el  to  become  a  miMionary  to  the  rem- 
nant of  HoQMtoonnek  Indiana  at  Stodelnridge. 
Tl»  handful  of  white  Ecttlcn  that  had  gathered 
RNmd  the  tribe  also  asked  him  to  become  their 
paitor.  The  trifling  inoomo  thm  ohtrined  was 
slightly  improved  by  the  delicate  handiwork  of 
his  wife  and  daughters,  which  was  forwarded  to 
Boston  to  bo  sold.   It  was  apparen  1 1  y  h  ard  that 
■  so  wise  and  groat  a  man  should  have  so  limited 
a  n>here  of  dutj;  but  in  trutii  his  where  was 
.  «nbi^bThi9iwmovail,andiiowemMrBcedthe 
whole  English  world.    A  mind  like  his  yearned 
for  inUmate  iuterooorae  with  its  kind ;  at  JMorth> 
ampton,  Edwards  was  the  oentre  of  a  wide  cir- 
cle of  influence,  visited  by  many  guests,  con- 
snlted  by  many  ohorcbes;  at  Stockbritke,  all  bis 
preaebing  to  tho  Indians  was  nttered  extem- 
pore, without  notes,  aided  by  an  interpreter; 
and  when  he  was  once  established  in  a  boose  of 
hia  own,  bo  finind  himself  possessed  of  more  leis- 
ure for  study  than  he  had  ever  before  enjoyed. 
The  next  6  jears  of  his  life  were  years  of  un- 
totarmpted  stndj.   The  narrow  apartment  that 
formed  his  work'n  i  la  found  him  early,  all  tho 
da;,  and  late  at  hl^  desk;  he  aoarcely  shared 
the  m'eate  of  IAb  f&mily,  except  to  aric  HeaTen^s 
blessing  on  them;  and  it  i.s  tho  tradition,  that 
while  his  wife  and  the  children  continoed  at 
their  repast,  Edwards  wonld  retire  to  his  pnr- 
fiuits,  coming  out  only  to  return  thanks  when 
thov  had  done.   The  development  of  the  views 
wmeh  had  long  engaged  and  swallowed  up  his 
mind,  formed  tho  chief  entertainment  and  de- 
light of  his  life.  Ue  was  happy  in  these  emploj- 
ments.  His  method  of  study  had  ever  been 
by  writing;  applying  himself  to  improve  each 
important  hint,  and  penning  down  his  best 
flion|htfl  on  fnnnmerable  subjects,  for  his  own 
benent.   But  now  in  his  absolute  retirement, 
like  a  father  of  the  choroh  in  the  wilderness,  bb 
thought  was  for  his  fellow  men  in  the  world, 
and  his  sense  of  duty  cheered  him  on  to  un- 
dertake for  bis  country  and  the  world  a  refu- 
tation of  opinions  which,  as  ho  believed,  were 
false  in  themselves,  though  they  were  brought 
forward  \tith  an  air  of  triumph  as  the  achieve- 
ment of  superior  liberality  and  discernment. 
The  main  point  in  the  discmtsion  between  Armin- 
ians  and  Calvinists  first  engaged  bim.  The  topic 
had  been  carefully  conddercd  by  him  from 
the  time  ho  was  15  years  old,  and  be  had  kept 
minutes  of  his  thoughts  during  the  intervening 
.  period ;  it  was  therefore  with  a  perfect  mastery 
of  the  subject  that  he  made  it  his  first  object 
in  hit  aedoiioii  to  flnirii  and  bring  before  tha 


world  an  "Tnqniry  into  the  IVeedom  of  tho 

"Will."   T!:is',  written  out  in  a  very  short  period 
(tf  time^  nut  exceeding  o  mouths,  was  poblisbed 
in  1754.  TThtle  he  was  engt^d  in  prepamtaon 
for  tUi  work,  Aaron  Burr,  the  presi  dent  of  the 
colkga  of  Kew  Jersey,  at  Princetou,  afber  a 
fhreo  days*  personal  aoqnidntanoe  at  Bto^- 
bridge,  married  Edwards's  third  daughter.  IMa- 
tresMd  and  enfeebled  by  a  half  yearns  inntwi> 
his  ptrdal  reeovery  only  sent  mm  into  new 
fields,  and  he  rom|  leted  a  dissertation  on  *^God'a 
Last  End  in  the  Creation  of  the  World,**  which 
is  a  picture  of  his  own  oharsotor,  fimwrmlnjj;, 
and  mind.    lie  also  wrote  a  dii^rtatioa  on  the 
"Katoro  pf  True  Virtae,"  in  which  he  embodied 
tho  oonriotions  timt  ho  had  formsd  In  jovth, 
and  had  carried  with  him  through  life,  as  tho 
Tenr  centre  and  heart  of  his  religioas  experionoe 
and  his  pbUosopbioal  refloetlooa.  One  eessy 
more  belongs  to  thi^  periiKl,  in  which  he  touched 
none  but  tho  highest  and  most  momentoos  aiil>- 
jccts;  it  is  fho  diioottrse  on  "Origfaud 
But  the  more  ho  accomplished  the  more  he 
longed  to  accomplish,  and  he  tod^  upon  liia  mind 
and  his  heart  what  he  Umsslf  saw  was  to  be 
*'  a  great  work Christian  theology  in  the  form 
of  a  history  j  a  revision  and  com^tion  of  tho 
history  of  rMemption  whioh  he  had  writtoa  at 
Northampton;  a  history  to  bo  carried  ori  w'.th 
rei^nl  to  all  three  worlds,  heaven,  eiK'tli,  and 
hen.  The  plan  of  otiier  trea^Ms  or6wded  also 
upon  hh  active  mind.    These  studies  were  in- 
terruDted  by  the  death  of  his  son-in-law,  the 
presiaent  of  Princeton  college,  and  tar  his  suc- 
cessor the  trustees  of  that  institution  looked  to 
the  wilds  on  the  fh>ntier  of  Massacbusetta. 
They  called  Edwards  from  his  task  of  teaching 
the  Housatonnucks  to  tJike  charge  of  the  cen- 
tral seminary  of  tho  country.  After  some  )iee- 
itation  he  consented  to  aooept  the  invitation, 
repaired  to  Princeton,  kindled  by  his  presence 
and  his  words  tibe  liveliest  interest  among  the 
students,  and  on  Feb.  16,  1768,  was  installed  as 
president.    The  small  pox  was  prevailing  in  tho 
neighborhood ;  as  an  act  of  precaation  he  was 
inoculated,  took  the  disease  under  a  malignant 
form,  and  had  only  to  prepare  to  die.    To  hia 
wife,  who  was  absent,  he  sent  his  kindest  love ; 
recalled  Uie  uncommon  union  which  had  bo 
long  subsisted  between  them,  and  trust43d  that 
as  their  union  had  been  spiritual  in  its  na- 
ture, it  would  continue  for  ever.   "Trust  in 
God,  and  ye  need  not  fear,''  were  his  last 
words;  and  then,  M  days  after  his  installation 
as  president,  at  the  early  age  of  54,  oil  of  him 
that  was  mortal  calmly  and  without  a  struggle 
fell  asleM».  He  was  buried  at  Princeton  with 
every  tribute  that  reverence  for  his  genius  and 
piety  could  ofier.    llis  wife  was  not  long  di- 
vided from  him ;  his  daughter  soon  joined  her 
husband,  who  had  preceded  them  all ;  so  that 
in  a  week  and  a  year  the  4  graves  of  Edwards, 
his  wife,  his  son-in-law,  and  his  daughter,  were 
added  to  the  burial  place  of  Princeton. — In  con- 
sidering the  writings  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  the 
firsl  thiqg  to  be  borne  in  mind  ia  his  diildlike^ 
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of  ererr  word  in  the  noly  Scriptares,  of  every 
treat,  recorded  there,  of  every  miracle  and 
wmj  prophecy ;  tiM  aoted  faD  of  mill,  tiie  in- 
carnation, death,  resnrrcctioD,  and  ascension  of 
CTbrist  The  next  is,  the  intenrity  of  his  attach- 
ment to  the  system  of  Oalvioism  as  opposed  to 
tiul  of  Armioianism;  he  declares  it  himself 
everywhere ;  if  in  any  thing  he  departed  from 
ili  enential  prindples,  it  irasdmie  without  Us 
conwnoTsnesa,  and  therefore,  according  to  every 
mle  oC  interpretatioQ,  his  words  are  never  to  be 
Ibrad  iiU»  an  antagonism  to  the  reformed  oon- 
f^ons  of  faith.   These  points  being  premised, 
the  ehsracteristlcs  of  all  tnat  Edwards  has  writ- 
tat  am  threefold.   He  looks  always  to  establish 
tFie  reasonableness  of  his  views.    The  doctrine 
of  a  divine  iBcaroation,  for  example,  approves 
itMU^  aa  he  thought,  to  human  raaaon ;  and  he 
cites  !n  proof  of  this  the  authority  of  Greeks 
and  Rom^ana^be  moet  philosophical  nations  of 
flkB  iRsrid.   Ue  even  rwttn  to theofiMM  mun^ 
of  Blonnt  and  the  pantheism  of  Spinoza.  He 
sooSs  at  the  preteuuons  of  greater  liberality  pat 
fowavd  hf  we  AnriteUms,  and  pnts  reason  and 
©rttnmon  s-r.so  nn  tliosidoof  orthnfloxT.  Tnthi^ 
battle,  he  was  in  Europe  preceded  by  Leibnitz, 
wifli  wboae  wwlcs  he  was  not  acquainted,  and 
T.-ai  followed  by  Ix'^'^ing;  nnd  Kant,  who  wore  nt 
all  times  reat^  to  defend  the  stemeat  doctrines  of 
ovtteicRKv,  afeoMoo,  free  grace,  and  atotnal  pun- 
;*\imcnt,  and o^p  ( ially the Ti  initv,  "There is," 
says  he,  ^  no  need  ^at  the  strict  philoeopluo 
traih  ■hosUi  la  at  aH  aoooaalad  frrai  maDi  do 
danger  In  confemplatioii  and  profound  discovery 
in  these  thisigs.  The  truth  is  eztremeljiieedfiil 
toba  known;  and  fba  mora  ciaafly  and  perfiMt^ 
the  real  f'iot  is  known,  and  the  more  constantly 
it  is  kept  in  view,  the  better.  Tbe  clear  and  foU 
kaofvledga  of  Hwft  wbieih  la  the  true  ayatotnof 
the  univer--^  tv ill  greatly  est aMi-^h  t1io  doctrines 
▼bieh  teach  the  troa  Ohriatian  scheme  of  divine 
aimnhtration tetheeityef God.*  Leastofall 
wotiM  Edwards  give  up  the  individual  rigljt  of 
frteinqoiry,  for  he  aays :  **  He  who  brieves  prin- 
cIplnbeetnaB  odr  forafiithen  affirm  tlwm,  nakaa 
lioU  of  tliein;  and  It  \\  ould  bo  no  liumility, 
btft  baseaeas  of  i^irit,  for  us  to  judge  ourselrea 
fanpaUe  of  enoilning  principles  whleh  luire 
hmr^  t  d  down  to  us."    In  harmony  with 
tiua  ptinciplfl^  and  indeed  as  a  neoessaij  conae- 
yseeeofi^  rateaifthigs  aHhatrtiietiiarks  of 
a3iver«a]itjr.    ITo  Icnows  no  scheme  of  Chris- 
tiui^thatis  the  £ruit  of  time;  the  Logos  took 
anas^wHIi  flie Father;  the dmne adminiitniu 
tioaofwluchi  he  desired  to  unfold  the  character 
b^aa  from  eternity  and  reached  forward  to  cter- 
t%.  The  third  great  characteristic  of  his  mind 
viils  practical  character.  His  system  has  in  view 
fife  sad  action ;  he  pnts  aside  ail  merely  specula* 
IhvqiMstioQfl^  and  while  he  discusses  the  great- 
ttipica  that  can  engage  the  mind  of  man,  ho 
^wttMtathem  but  because  of  his  overwhelm- 
™f  Msduujness  of  their  important  bearing  on 
conduct  ix.i.  morals.  He  never  involves  himself 
m  soblqiBiaii  or  Fnpralnpsarian  aabtletieaj  he 
YOU  vn. — 2 


never  propoaas  m  a  proUem  tbe  oootradlotorf 

question,  if  willingness  to  he  damned  must  pre- 
cede hope  of  salvation;  ho  moves  in  tbe  r<^ 
world  among  his  f  11  men,  and  brings  theology 
down  from  the  dim  clouds  of  speculation  to  the 
business  and  the  bosoms  of  the  universal  people. 
— IMa  one  of  the  atnngeatndaoonceptions  that 
hag  ever  been  uttered  ahovt  Klwards,  that 
he  drew  his  philosophy  from  Locke.  In  the 
diantal  want  of  books,  the  essay  of  Locke  was 
the  work  which  traiuf  1  h'm  to  philosophical 
meditation ;  but  hia  system  was  at  its  founda- 
tion, aa  weU  aa  fn  every  part  of  its  superstrao* 
ture,  the  very  oppo^iire  of  the  theory  of  Locko.^ 
On  the  Bubiect  of  the  origin  of  ideas,  the  viewa 
of  Edwards  aooord  witn  those  of  Leibnitz^ 
which  in  the  present  day  have  been  in  some 
measure  popularized  by  Cousin.  Tho  doctrine 
that  an  troth  is  derived  from  sensation  and 
reflection  he  discards  as  "  a  low,  miserable 
notion  of  spiritual  sense.^*  A  clear  appro- 
lieiidloD  of  things  spiritual^  he  ealla  by  the 
name  of  "light,"  ancl  attributes  it  not  to  "the 
external  senses,"  not  to  the  inferior  powers," 
but  to**  a  newwindpla^*'  ^tiie  Avine  natora 
in  fho  soul."  *'It  is  some  cicollent  communi- 
cation from  the  divine  beauty  and  glory."  "  It 
la  the  ^ixit  of  Ood  that  givea  flith  in  him,** 
were  the  wofda  of  his  sermon  at  the  Boston 
lecture  fai  1781 :  and  3  years  later  he  enforced 
at  l«ge  that  it  M  a  doeMne  of  raaaon,  that  **t 
divine  supernatara!  light  is  immediately  im- 
parted to  the  soul  by  the  Spirit  of  God.'*  There 
and  ebewbere  he  teadiea  that  knowledge  of 
spiritual  truth  cannot  be  derived  from  "  second 
catisefl."  from  tho  senses,  from  flesh  and  blood; 
that  ft  to  a  iriadom  not  earUily  or  lenaaal  or 
natural,  hut  descending  from  above ;  that  it  is 
nearly  related  to  a  particiiM^on  of  the  De- 
ity;" tibat  it  la  "a  kind  of  emanation  of  God*a 
beauty ;"  that  **  it  is  tho  ima-o  nni  partiafa»»< 
tion  of  God's  own  knowledge  of  himself:'*  thai 
**{t  iabevcnd  man's  power  to  obtidn  this  knowl- 
edge and  light  by  the  mere  strength  of  natnral 
reaaon,"  and  by  natural  reason  be  mcaus  tho 
mderatandlng  aa  It  deala  with  knowledge  ao- 
quired  throng  tho  senses ;  in  a  word,  that  "  to 
see  spiritual  things  depends  on  the  sense  of  tbe 
heart**  The  term  fa  not  weU  oboeen ;  but  hj 
■*>  n-  o  of  tho  heart  ho  means  what  later  philoso- 
phers mean  by  intuitive  reason ;  and  by  spirit- 
nal  ttnderstsnding,"  that  higher  faculty  wbloh 
reaches  t  i  nth  which  is  not  received  by  the 
senses,  "  and  could  be  produced  J>y  no  exaltin|^ 
varying,  or  compounding  of  that  kind  of  per« 
ceptions  or  seri?a-i  iib  v,  hich  tho  mind  baa  bo- 
fore."  In  like  manner  he  finds  the  idea  of 
emdity  "  implanted  by  God  in  the  minda  of 
all  mankind."  And  generally,  "there  is  an  ii^ 
finite  foont^  of  light  and  knowledge,  and  llg^ 
ibinaa  forth  in  beams  of  eonumndeatM  knowl- 
edge." *'  Tho  Spirit  bears  witness  with  onr 
spirits."  "  There  is  some  new  sensatioD  or  per< 
ception  of  the  mfaid;**  "a  new  afanple  ima.** 
As  a  consequence,  the  contrast  of  Edwards  with 
Locke  and  thwe  who  come  after  him  appears 
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•qnallj  in  tbo  different  manner  in  which  thejr 
sought  to  establi&h  the  truth  of  Christianity. 
The  disciples  of  Locke's  philosophy  cling  to  the 
historical  evidence  from  miracles  as  the  princi- 
pal proof  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religiuu. 
Not  so  Edwards.  There  have  been  *'ly^ng 
miracles,"  and  SatAn  can  impress  the  mind  with 
outward  representations;  tlierefore  Edwards 
Laid  down  the  fniiiciikle  broadly :  "  No  particu- 
lar sort  of  outward  representations  can  bo  any 
evidence  of  a  divine  power."  Ho  soorned  to 
mdce  hietory  the  proof  of  Christianity;  for 
thus  men  might  be  "  very  much  of  an  opinion 
that  it  was  true,"  but  not  have  knowledgo" 
of  its  truth.  Unless  men  may  come  to  a  rea- 
sonable, Bolid  persuasion  and  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  the  gospel,  by  the  internal  evidences 
of  it,  by  a  sight  of  its  glory,  it  is  impossible  that 
those  who  are  illiterate  and  unacquainted  with 
history  should  liave  any  thorough  aud  etfectual 
eonriotion  of  it  at  all.  To  have  a  conviction, 
clear  and  evident  and  assuring,  the  evidence  they 
can  havo  from  history  cannot  be  sufficient,  but 
endless  doubts  imd  scruples  will  remain.  If  men 
who  have  been  brought  up  in  liOAtln  iii«in  m-i^t 
wait  for  a  clear  and  certain  conviction  of  tho 
troth  of  Ohiietlanity  until  they  have  leuning 
and  acqnaintanco  with  the  histories  of  politer 
nations  enough  to  see  clearly  the  force  of  such 
Undof  argttments,  it  will  make  the  evideneeof 

the  gospel  ainonr:  t!irm  irnmcn  cly  cumbersome, 
and  will  render  the  propagation  of  the  gospel 
among  them  infinitely  difficult.  It  is  imreeaon- 
ablo  to  ftnppose  that  Go<l  has  provided  for  his 
people  no  more  than  probable  evidences  of  the 
trnth  of  the  gospel.  It  is  reasonable  to  snppoee 
tliat  God  would  give  the  greatest  ovMrne.'!  of 
those  things  which  are  greatest,  and  the  trutli  of 
whioh  is  of  tho  greatest  importance  to  xu.  But 
it  is  certain  tliat  snch  an  assurance  is  not  to  be 
attained^  by  the  greater  port  of  them  who  live 
nnder  tiie  gospel,  by  arguments  fetched  Urom 
ancient  trauitionii,  liistoriefi,  and  monnraents. 
There  is  not  the  least  reason  to  suppose  that 
one  in  an  bnndred  of  those  who  have  oeen  rin- 
cere  Christians,  and  haveliad  a  heart  to  sell  all 
for  Christ,  have  come  by  their  conviction  of 
the  troth  of  tbo  gospel  this  war.  Many  of 
them  lived  and  died  in  times  wnerein  those 
arguments  for  the  truth  of  Christianity  from 
antiquity  and  MsfcofT  had  been  hat  very  imper- 
fectly handled.  And  indeed  it  is  but  very  lately 
that  these  arguments  have  been  set  in  a  clear 
and  ooniolndng  light,  even  by  learned  men 
themselves.  And  since  it  I  r  -  lu  en  doue,  there 
never  were  fewer  thorough  believers  among 
tiiose  who  have  been  edooited  !n  the  tmo  re- 
ligion ;  infidelity  never  prevailed  so  much  in 
any  age  as  in  this,  wherem  these  arguments  tfe 
handled  to  tho  greatest  advantage.  The  trao 
martyrs,  as  the  very  name  of  martyrs  or  wit- 
nesses implies,  are  witnesses  who  can  and  do 
testiiy  that  they  bare  seen  tho  troth'  of  the 
thing  they  assert,  having  had  the  eyes  of  their 
minds  enlightened  to  see  divinity  in  the  gospel, 
or  tobchoE  that  nnparalleledi  ineffiiUy  excel- 


lent, and  truly  divine  glory  shining  in  it,  vrhicli 
is  altogether  distinguishing,  evidential,  and  con- 
vindng.   So  that  they  may  tmly  be  said  to 
havo  seen  God  in  it,  and  to  Itave  seen  that  it 
is  indeed  divine;  and  so  can  speak  in  the  stjle 
of  witnesses.    The  gospel  of  tho  blessed  (,  d 
docs  not  go  abroad  a  begging  for  its  cvidnK^ 
60  much  as  some  think ;  it  has  its  highest  and 
most  proper  evidenoe  in  itself." — The  theon 
of  Edwards  respecting  providence  coiTc<pona« 
cd  with  that  of  Ltnbnitz,  and  varied  from  tint 
of  the  school  of  Locke,  wliich  Leibnitx  m 
pointedly  condemned.    To  Edwards  the  lawi 
of  nature  were  not  estabUslied  and  left  to  tlicnh 
selves,  but  were  the  metliods  according  to 
which  QfKl  continued  h'-n  "immedinto  infln* 
ence."  "  God  does  by  his  immediate  power  up- 
hold every  created  snbstanoe  in  being."  Tbeir 
existence  in  each  successive  moment  is  the.ef- 
fect  of  his  immediate  agency,  will,  and  power.^ 
"His  preserving  created  things  in  being  »  eqiiir> 
alent  to  a  continued  creation." — To  express  tie 
intensity  of  his  faith  in  the  absolute  sovereigaij 
of  God,  Edwards  never. could  find  words  of 
sufficient  force.  Not  Calvin  himself  cou VI  r  ^  :  $ 
the  doctrine  more  completely  and  unrescrv«.ui;. 
inie  presence  of  moral  evU,  the  depravity  of 
human  nature,  ho  considered  from  two  point* 
of  view.  He  raised  his  mind  to  the  contempU- 
^on  <^  God  as  the  Creator,  and  had  then  do 
theory  to  offer  for  man's  depravity  but  the  di- 
vine will.  He  never  presumed  to  ask  Almighty 
Ood  why  it  was  sa  To  him  it  was  an  ultinits 
fact,  thr.  pviflent  act  of  infinito  power ;  he  never 
undertook  to  arraign  God  at  the  bar  of  human 
reason,  and  plead  before  men  for  a  verdict  of 
acquittal  for  tho  Almighty.    But  to  those  who 
Questioned  this  absolute  sovereignty,  and  re- 
jected it  as  a  doctrine  fitH  of  horror,  ho  nni<^.i 
a  twofold  answer,  not  as  finding  cxcuk-s  for  iba 
Creator,  but  subjectively  as  shutting  the  mouth 
of  osriutttv:  first,  that  nian^s  depravity  is  oa 
nnqnestiouable  fact;  -that  through  the  mcditini 
of  his  senses  and  merely  animal  organization 
man  can  attain  to  no  knowledge  of  God  and  do 
spiritual  perfection;  aijd  those  who  cannot 
solve  the  dilhculty  must  get  over  it  by  acluiuwl- 
•dging  the  weakness  and  scantiness  of  their 
understandings.    Secondly,  Edwards  also  set 
forth  the  unity  of  the  race ;  its  common  coDsti- 
tntion  as  branches  firom  one  root,  forming  one 
complex  person,  one  m(  .ral  whole:  "Adaa 
and  his  poisterity  were  onej]'  which  is  also  Uid 
▼iew  of  Augustine  and  Galrin,  the  faithfol 
inteqirotcrs  ot'  Tanl  of  Tarsus.  This  view  alw 
had  a  most  important  bearing  on  the  theoij  oi 
morahk — The  momentons  qnestion  of  msn't 
lation  to  mornl  evil,  and  the  way  of  hiscsc^ 
from  it,  formed  ouo  of  the  chief  objects  of  Ed- 
wards^s  thoughts  during  liis  whole  life   "  Men 
in  a  very  proper  sense  may  be  said  to  bftve 
power  to  abstain  from  sin,  because  it  depenui 
on  the  will;"  and  if  they  wfll  not,  the  defect 
is  in  themselves.  A  man's  evil  disposition  rosy 
be  as  strong  and  immovable  as  the  bur^  of  a 
oatdo.  Thelawofcansality  extends  to  eveiT 
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i-fion.   Lihrrtr  rnnnvts  in  tlie  power  of  doing  is  tmth  to  be  fonnd  bat  in  the  vrorlfl  that  God 
irhatoDe  wtik;  and  the  power  of  willing  be-  created,  and  in  the  Being  of  bein^p  himself? 
IflopitotbenuuiortiMfloal.  TfM  etnm  of  ask  Doeeitreatonsympatbjf  Bntoouingsooai^ 
actK)Q  is  complex.   The  volition  foil  nv?  the  tainly  and  universally  commanda  sympathr  as 
petti^  seeoung  good;  and  what  Bhail  seem  to  a  spirit  that  is  in  liarmonj  with  the  whole  sys- 
ft  naa  the  greatest  good  defmidt  <m  dM  ttate  tem  of  Ood*fl  provMenoe.  The  love  to  oniirer* 
of  h'li  soul.    Tjhrrtv  is  to  be  Bought  for,  not  in  8al  Being  includes  all  l  eing,  each  in  its  degree, 
the  act,  bat  in  th«  man ;  and  if  a  depraved  na-  according  to  its  amount  of  exiftence;  active 
taralatoalMlainfromsin^itcanonly  Meflbetod  lorefbr&o  goodof  theworidofinaidciiidbelSm 
by  a  change  of  heart.    This  theory  Edwards  the  love  of  conntry,  of  country  before  that  of  a 
asserted  by  an  appeal  to  the  facts  of  universal  single  city,  of  a  city  before  a  £amily,  of  the  £unil^ 
eipertaoee,  and  by  a  most  thorough,  complete,  berare  the  Indimiial,  of  the  inmvidiial  011I7  m 
Mia  m'.an<*werable  analy^i^  of  tlic  cocijtlcx  rmi^o  suborfli nation  to  the  great  system  of  the  whole, 
of  KtioQ.  All  the  while  that  he  was  engaged  The  theory  is  directly  at  war  with  the  iiystem  of 
seTOTB  denionstnilloii,  the  ■eem-  aelMove  aa  tiio  ibnndation  of  moral  oroer,  or  a 
injriy  stem  doctrine  appeared  to  him  as  involv-  resnect  to  happiness  as  the  only  good ;  forwlicre 
iog  ffiu's  dignity  and  worth,  and  lua  abstruse  selt-love  is  made  the  root  it  grows  to  be  inordi« 
reaioBiDg  was  answered  \jj  a  flood  of  perfeet  nate,  and  la  at  war  with  the  Delog  of  the  whole. 
ErkKlj  in  his  heart — From  the  consideration  But  every  man,  into  whatever  caree  r  of  cntcr- 
of  tho  will,  the  trantition  hi  natural  to  the  priae  he  goea,  may  take  Ed  wards  alongwith  him 
flwofy  of  irtrtae ;  and  Edwards  finds  it  to  ooa-  m  all  hia  oonrse  of  prosperity,  if  he  wul  hot  seek 
i'iit  ia  love — not  in  love  as  reciting  complacently  that  alone  which  is  in  harmony  with  the  prcatc  st 
on  its  otgects,  bat  in  loye  as  the  ruling  motive  good,  and  keep  evenr  paaaion  and  inclination 
of  the  wQl;  lore  in  action,  benerolence.  A  tahordinate  to  the  mwm»  will.  Least  of  ill 
losnvlcdge  of  divine  thinirs  comes  from  £he  would  Edwards,  whose  whole  theory  is  one  of 
dirioe  in  soan;  as  justification  comes  of  faith,  love,  weaken  the  bonds  of  family  affection; 
10  viitoe  has  Hb  perennial  spring  witinn  tiie  <mi1t  the  love  of  wift  or  husband,  parent  or 
touL  And  this  love  is  not  tor  self;  the  doc-  child,  must  not  bo  the  puram ovint  motive ;  the 
triseof  Edwsrda  is  the  intensest  protest  against  wife  must  cheer  her  husband  to  do  his  duty, 
the  theory  of  self-loTo.  He  raises  the  sonl  even  thoogh  he  is  called  npon  to  become  s  mar* 
to  i\t  highest  point  of  contemplation,  takes  tyr ;  the  father  nifiy  Mess  his  fou,  wIjo  poca 
it  as  it  vera  to  be  present  at  creation,  and  bids  forth  to  battle  for  his  country's  freedom,  or  aa 
it  love  ttlMtf  aO  that  is,  universal  being,  the  a  mfsrionary  defies  the  dange  r  of  foreign  cUmea 
all -comprehending  entity  of  God;  so  that  the  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  01  pure  religion.  On 
nnoooi  mao,  with  holy  lovesancti^ing  his  wilL  Edwards  himself  the  effiaot  of  this  theory  is  1^ 
Mt  Ibrth  Joyously  for  action,  aenon,  and  parent  in  a  wonderftd  tendemees  toward  every 
r.iD for  ictioD,  as  God's  < n-,  n  j^jldier  and  servant,  thing,  a  compassion  for  human  frailties,  a  can- 
HtM  firtoe  includes  right  reason,  holiest  love,  dor  of  judgment  that  mirrored  the  purity  of  his 
■d  adion;  a  rattonal  mo^re,  warmed  by  lov«,  sonl.   viewed  in  tills  light,  the  doctrhie  of  the 
pi  V'aring  fruits  cjf  righteousness.    The  view  oneness  of  the  race,  whirh  Eilwnrd'^  asserted 
is  not  aa  ecoentrio  one  in  Edwards's  system ;  with  greater  oleamess  and  force  than  the  mod- 
it  Kss  it  ita  heart.   It.  appears  in  his  college  em  senool  of  phOosophws  who  have  so  nmeh 
mMTL«cripta;  it  colors  ahalf  dozen  ofthr  resnlu-  to  say  of  tho  tolidariU  of  humanity,  gains  new 
tioQs  wbjjoh  he  formed  at  20 ;  it  runs  through  significance,  as maj  beseen,  not  altogether  with- 
bit  treatias  on  tiie  aflbctlons ;  it  reappears  in  ont  excesses,  in  the  writhfigs  of  his  Miowers.— 
liis  esay  on  tho  end  of  God  in  creation.    It  The  ethical  theory  of  Edwards  is  cosmical ;  no 
SBSt  be  sooepted,  or  Edwards  himself  can-  one  was  ever  more  so.  His  manner  of  contem- 
Htbsieoepted.  It  enters  too  deeply  into  all  plating  the  universe  was  silSooosmieaL  Item- 
tiitbe      written  to  be  set  aside  as  no  essen-  oracea  more  than  the  whole  course  of  time,  and 
li^^t  of  him,  and  mnst  be  explmned  and  de-  all  as  one  work ;  onivemd  history  resting  on 
in  flonneetton  with  the  sum  of  all  his  the  principle  of  the  redemption  of  the  world, 
m»ctrines.  Tlie  tosC  of  a  theory  is  that  it  em-  'decreed  from  all  eternity  ;  a  history  of  the  gra.l 
^H^es  and  absorbs  all  that  is  good  and  true  in  nal  progress  and  advancement  of  the  race 
WMrtlwories  on  the  same  subject ;  the  rod  of  through  the  presence  oftheDivine  Word  and  its 
we  tne  propliet  swjJlows  up  aJl  tho  rods  of  his  ever  approaching  triumph  over  all  its  enemies, 
^fj^cert.  Does  virtue  imply  the  love  of  God  Events  seem  confused  like  the  work  of  an  ar- 
^tUthssonl?  Tliis  is  exactly  the  doctrine  of  chiteot,  who  employs  many  hands  in  many 
WVMds;  for  God  is  the  Being  of  beings,  "  in  ef-  kinds  of  labor  at  once  ;  but  a  knowledge  of  the 
^B«iQgiageneraL"  Does  it  consist  in  respect  design  removes  all  appearance  of  conftision; 
wtbsnoral  fitness  of  things?  That  moral  fit-  and  so  the  design  of  the  Divine  "Word  in  redemp- 
^i^liw  impressed  on  the  universe  which  per-  tion  gives  unity  to  the  history  of  all  tho  nations 
^uwfti  power  has  created.  Does  it  consist  in  of  the  earth.  The  development  of  this  idea  em- 
j»w<)Winf  extremes?  The  universe  of  being  ployed  tiie  lat^  thoughts  of  Edwards.  He 
^'^t^ratexl  by  the  divine  law,  and  is  over  giv-  left  his  work  unfinished  ;  but  tho  sketch  ehows 
kison  of  just  order  and  proportion,  how  completely  ho  considered  universal  lustoiy 
^**Hiit  in  regard  to  truth  ?  And  where  as  the  record  of  God's  providence,  and  the  < 
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tories  m  n  pro^^reMiye aeries;  tumults  and  rev- 
olutions follow  io)^  one  another  from  age  to  age. 
only  to  bring  forth  truth  and  Iiolines»,  SO 
all  things  should  be  shaken  until  that  cornea 
which  is  trae  and  right,  and  agreeable  to  the 
mind  of  God,  which  cannot  be  shaken,"  and  tuv 
tory  bo  liron^rVit  to  pass  by  "  a  f^radnal  progress," 
"very  swilliy,  yet  gradually."  Every  error 
of  opinio*  aii.  eoperstition  most  be  abolished. 
"Well  may  we  atlrniro,"  sny?!  Edwards,  **tho 
greatnesa  of  this  building  of  God,  which  he 
bnilds  up  age  after  age."  AH  the  revolntioos 
in  tlie  world  arc  tlio  ?iim  of  God's  works  of 
providraoe."  "  The  work  of  the  new  creation 
IsDioreexoeDettifliM  llie  old;  so  U  ever  te: 

whon  one  thinp  in  romovcr?  by  God  to  make 
way  for  another,  the  new  excels  the  old."  ^'  The 
etvents  of  piroirideooe  aem  In  flUs  liffht  appear 
an  orderly  series  of  events,  wisely  directed  in 
excellent  harmony  and  oonsirteBice^  tending  all 
to  one  end.  Tlie  wbeeb<tf  providenoearttBOt 
turned  ronnd  by  blind  chance,  but  thoy  are  full 
of  eyes  round  about,  as  Ezeluel  rcproseatsi  and 
Aejr  are  guided  lij  fbe  Spirit  <ii  God;  where 
the  Spirit  q;ocs  thcypo;  and  all  God's  works 
of  providence  through  all  t^sea  meet  la  ene  at 
iBstaBaoiaaiifUneBmeetmonefleiitfa.  .  Itia 
with  God's  work  of  providence  as  it  is  with  his 
work  of  creation :  it  is  bat  one  work—one  reg- 
ular aeheme.  There  are  many  stoiiea,  many 
pieces  of  timber,  but  all  are  so  joined  and  fitly 
framed  together  tliat  they  make  but  one  build- 
ing ;  they  havo  aH  httt  one  foundation,  and  are 
unit'  1  at  last  in  one  top  stone.  God's  provi- 
dence may  not  nniitlj  be  compared  to  a  large 
«  and  long  rl?er  hairing  hununeraUe  branebes, 

be^^'innliir;^  in  different  regions,  and  n.t  n.  great 
distance  one  from  another,  and  all  oouspiriogto 
ene  oonnnon  iBrae.*'-^The  aam  of  the  whole  la 
thnt  EdT;vf\rds  makes  a  turning  point  in  the  in- 
tellectual, or,  as  he  perhf^  would  have  called 
ftjthecqiiritiwhlBtorjolNewBngland*  Caliln 
had  risen  up  to  battle  against  inediojvfil  ?nppr- 
atitions  and  modisBval  aristocracies;  a  plebeian, 
or  to  nae  hla  own  word,  **h9miumuki*t^  fntro- 

dncin)^  tboninpb  rfpuMican  rt  form ;  for  outward 
penance  substitatiug  purity  of  heart;  for  hier- 
«Nihjand]aity,tlieeqiudityofbelleverB.  SetUng 

himself  ny*  ovi-v  ^i^inusl  tin:-  yirivilrgcd  r];is-.ea, 
hOi  with  a  loftier  pride  than  theirs^  revealed  the 
power  of  a  yet  higher  order  of  nobility,  not 
of  a  registered  ancestry  of  15  generations,  but 
one  abMlntely  spotleaa  in  its  escutcheon,  •pro- 
ordidned  In  die  ooondi  eharaher  of  eternity. 
But  here  In  tlic  forests  of  America  there  was 
no  danger  of  exile,  imprisonment,  and  fire;  there 
were  no  perseonlloDa  to  defy,  no  oppreaaite  an- 
tliority  to  coinbat.  The  time  was  oome  when 
two  other  of  the  original  component  elements 
of  Oalytnlon  shoidd  reoeire  their  dereSopment. 
The  faith  condensed  in  the  symbols  of  Calvin- 
ism demanded  to  be  subjected  to  free  inquiry, 
and,  wtthoot  dodging,  shuffling,  hiding,  or 
turning  the  back,"  to  be  .sli  nvn  to  be  in  har- 
mony with  reason  and  common  sense,  Pre- 
ieattsatioii  oaaied  to  be  tlia  doctiiDe  that  heat 


nourished  the  spirit  of  patriotism  nnd  liberty; 
and  in  tJie  free,  peaceful,  and  Lappy  homes  of 
the  New  England  yeomanry,  it  yielded  the  joint- 
ly doe  precodonoe  to  tbfit  prinriplo  of  activo 
''love,  which  is  the  comprfehen^iou  of  aU  tme 
virtoe.**  The  great  repr^ntative  of  this jm* 
riod  of  transitiim  is  Jonathan  Edwards.  Jvtw 
England  and  ITew  Jersey,  in  the  age  follow- 
faigBdwards,  applied  more  thoo^^t  to  tiie aah* 
ject  of  religious  pbilosophy  and  eystematie 
theology  than  Uie  same  amount  of  populatuio 
fai  my  other  part  of  the  world ;  and  his  in> 

fliienro  (1i=rorniblp  on  every  lending  miod. 
Bellamy  and  Hopkins  were  his  pupils;  i)wi^ 
waahia  exporitor ;  flnaalley,  Emmonn,  and  mai^ 
others  were  bis  folbnvers;  tlirougb  Ilopkinslua 
influence  reached  Kirkl  and,  and  asaieted  to  mould 
the  eharacter  of  Qhenning.  Edwnrda  anmsiip 
the  old  theolog}  c  f  Now  England,  and  is  tLe 
fountun  head  of  the  new.  The  toils  of  a  cen- 
tury turned  the  wildemeia,  to  which  men  ial 

Lii  <1  riven  for  liberty  to  gay  their  prayers,  into 
a  garden  of  plenty,  peace,  and  Joyous  activi^; 
he  tiiat  wOI  traoe  ttw  oorrespmiding  transitioa 
of  C  Lil  s  i  n  i     from  ahaughty  Bcdf-assertion  of  the 
doetrine  of  election  against  the  pride  of  ooprtf* 
lion  to  ita  adoption  or  love  as  the  central  point 
of  its  view  of  creation  and  the  duty  nf  the  cri>- 
ated ;  he  that  will  know  the  working  of  the 
ndnd  of  New  England  tnthe  middle  of  thelait 
century,  and  the  throbbings  of  its  heart,  moit 
give  his  days  and  nights  to  the  study  of  iOBMr 
than  Edwara8,^Tbere  are  several  lives  of  Jdt 
athan  Edwards;  the  most  interesting  is  thatlfjr 
Hopkins,  who  was  his  pupil;  the  fullest  ia  tinA 
by  Serene  SdwardaDwignt.  There  have  beea 
two  editions  of  his  works  in  England,  one  in  8 
v(^  8vo.  and  one  in  2  oompaot  volumes.  Tbo 
American  editlona  are  to  be  prefinred.  Ose 
wns  ptiblisLed  at  TTorccster,  Mass.,  edited  by 
gamuel  Austin,  in  1809,  in  8  volmnee.  The  Nev 
York  edition  ia  hy  Sereno  S.  Dwight,  in  10  vola 
8vo.,  of  which  the  firstliontains  the  life-.  Xlim 
is  also  a  later  and  convenient  New  York  stereo- 
type edition  in  4  Tolinnes,  of  which  thore  have 
b  e  e  n  n  u  ni  erous  impressions. 

EDWAJKDS^  JoHAXBAir,  D.D.,  president  of 
TTaion  eoflege.  Sdieoeotady,  eon  or  the  preced- 
ing, and  like  liim  distinguished  as  a  mctapty- 
ttdan  and  theologian,  bom  in  Northunptoo, 
Ifass.,  Hay  26, 1 745,  died  in  Schenectady,  Is. 
Aug,  1, 1  af)l .  At  tlio  age  of  6  years  b c  ivent  with 
the  £unily  of  his  parents  to  Sto^bridge^  where 
there  waa  bnt  one  school,  and  that  comnum  to 
the  children  of  botli  the  Indians  and  white  uj- 
habitants,  of  the  latter  of  whom  there  were  so 
ftw  that  he  waa  in  danger  of  fiwaetting  the 
English  tongue.  Tie  so  thoroughly  learned 
the  language  of  the  Stockbridge  Lidlani^  that, 
as  he  tells  us,  all  his  thoughts  ran  in  their 
dialect ;  and  though  its  pronunciation  wa«  cx- 
trem^y  difficult,  the  natives  acknowledged  Ui^t 
he  had  acqidred  it  perfectly,  which,  they  said. 
Lad  never  before  been  done  by  any  Anglo 
American.  This  knowledge  of  their  languaso 
be  reCainad  through  lift,  and  inlater  yearafW' 
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ttdhtd  Ui  nlilifiiod  ImUfs  <ni  tho  inUeot, 

which  Ie<l  IXumboldt  to  say  that  if  ho  hod  not 
htok  the  fteateet  theologLBa,  he  woxxld  have 
be«UMfi«ilMt|]}iilologMeof1iifl  age.  htMt 

10th  rear  he  was  pent  by  his  father,  with  the 
Sw.  GJideoQ  Hawkj,  among  the  Six  Nationa, 
lha*  Im  nlf^  tlto  muni  tfi«1r  language, 

cijnie  qnaliried  to  be  a  jnifisionary  among  them. 
Bate  he  made  rapid  progreaa,  and  became  a  fg^a- 
enilivfaffit;  \m  owing  to  me  dislarbaiioes  of 

the  French  war,  he  remained  but  a  few  Mpmths, 
whea  he  returned  to  Stockbridge.  In  1761  he 
eoAenA  the  ooflege  at  Prinoetmif  N.  J.,  where 

he        jn"aduatea  in  1765.    After  leaving  col- 
iega  ha  ctodied  divinitj  with  Dr.  Bellamy,  and 
ii  Itn  was  lioeDMd  le  a  preaoher  of  tiie  gos- 
pel   In  1*707  he  was  appointed  tutor  in  tlio 
oolkge  at  Prinoet<Hi,  and  soon  after  accepting 
tbb  office,  which  he  held  2  jears,  waa  chosen 
to  the  professorship  of  languages  and  logic, 
which  he  declined.   In  1769  he  was  ordained 
as  pastor  of  the  chorch  in  White  Haven,  in  the 
town  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  where  he  contin- 
ued till  Majr  19,  1705.   Resigning  this  charge, 
mainly  on  accoant  of  difference  in  doctrinal 
views  between  himself  and  some  of  Iiis  people, 
he  was  settled  in  1796  as  pastor  of  the  church 
inColebrook,  where,  in  addition  to  professional 
datiea,  his  time  was  devoted  to  his  favorite 
Etodiea,  and  to  an  extensive  correspondence 
which  he  had  long  carried  on  with  learned  men 
both  in  this  coontry  and  in  Europe.   In  Hay, 
1799,  he  was  elected  president  of  Union  college, 
and  entering  oa  the  duties  of  this  office,  ho 
gave  himself  with  tmwcoried  diligence  to  the  in- 
itmction  of  the  stadents,  and  to  all  that  might 
sdvsnce  the  prosperity  of  the  institutron,  for  the 
8  remaining  years  of  his  life.  There  were  Boveral 
retnarkable  coincidences  in  the  lives  of  Dr.  Ed- 
wards and  his  futher.  They  were  similar  in  char- 
acter and  stmctiire  of  mind.   Both  were  early 
^stingnishei!  for  their  love  of  study,  and  were 
tutors  for  equal  pcrimh)  iu  the  colleges  where 
they  were  respectively  educated.   B^th»  after 
hsTing  been  settled  in  tho  ministry,  were  dis- 
■uwed  on  account  of  their  doctrinal  opinions, 
ud  were  agidn  settled  in  retired  places,  whore 
they  had  lelsnre  to  prepare  and  publish  the'ir 
nteable  works'.    Both  were  called  from  these 
fitnatioTia  to  bo  presidents  of  coll^ei^  aild  both 
died,  «.liortly  after  their  respective  inangnrations, 
one  in  the  Soth  and  the  other  in  tho  57th  vear  of 
his  age,  each  having  preached  on  tho  first  Sab- 
bath of  the  year  from  the  text:  "Thi*?  jrr^rth  n 
•halt  die.'"    Dr.  Edwards  was  a  man  of  great 
ifyttn<---4,  fitmngth,  and  comprehensiveness  of 
iateUect,  and  yrofonndly  gkilted  in  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  human  mind.    Hie  complete  works, 
xtited  with  a  memoir  of  his  life  by  his  grand- 
«»,tbe  Rev.  Tryon  Edwards,  D.D,,  were  pub- 
ia  2  vols,  at  Andover  in  1843. — Joxa- 
W.,  a  lawyer,  Uie  only  son  of  the  ]>reced- 
■feWn  in  Xew  Haven,  Conn.,  Jan.  6, 1772,  died 
»  Hrnlurd,  April  8,  1881.    He  was  graduated 
Yik  colkge  at  ibA  age  of  17,  and  was  afler- 
wui  toiorin  the  tame  inatttotion.  OnUking 


ItUi  aeeond  degree,  he  ddlrwad  an  oraHon,  in 

which  he  attacked  the  existing  law  by  which 
the  eldest  son  reoeived  a  douUe  portion  of  the 
estate  of  the  ^her,  tf  the  latter  died  Intestate. 

This  excited  so  nmch  attention  throughout  tho 
state,  that  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  legisla- 
ture the  obno:d0ii«  lav  was  repealed.  Having 

studied  law  at  Litchfield,  he  settled  at  Har^ 
ford,  where  he  rose  rapidly  in  hia  profeasioiL 
and  floon  beeame  widely  Inown  aa  a  iMrofinind 

Lui.  y.  r  and  distinguished  advocate.  Unremit- 
ting applioation  to  his  professitHi  so  impaired 
hts  neaffh  that  he  early  retired  from  pnbhc  lUh. 

-Trvox,  D.D.,  an  American  clergyman  and  au- 
thor, eon  of  the  preceding,  great-grandson  of  the 
irst  and  grandson  of  the  second  Preddent  £d- 
Avards,  born  in  Hartford.  Conn.,  Aug.  7,  1809. 
He  was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1828,  and 
after  studying  law  in  Hew  York,  and  theology 
at  Princeton,  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  in  1884.  He  removed  his  pastoral 
relations  in  184d  to  New  London,  Conn.,  his  pres- 
ent residence.  In  1882  a  prize  tract  on  Sabbath 
schools  appeared  from  his  pen,  and  he  has  from 
that  time  contributed  constantly  and  in  various 
forms  to  tho  religious  press,  ionong  his  publi- 
cations are  an  address  delivered  at  "Williams 
college  in  1841,  entitled  Christianity  a  Philos- 
ophy of  Principles;"  a  memoir  of  the  yoonger 
President  Edwards,  published  with  his  complete 
works  (1842);  "  Self-Cultivation"  (1843)  :  and 
a  memoir  of  Dr.  Bellamy,  published  with  hia 
complete  works  (1850).  He  has  edited,  beside 
the  works  of  tho  younger  President  Edwards,  a 
volume  entitled  Charity  and  ita  Fruits,"  fhom 
the  M88.  of  the  elder  President  Edwards,  and 
several  collections  designed  especially  for  do- 
mestic culture,  as  ''Select  Poetry  for  Children 
and  Youth"  (1861);  "Jewels  for  tho  Ilonse- 
hold"  (1852);  tho  "  World's  Laconics'^  (11552); 
and  "  Wonders  of  the  Worid  "  (1855).  Beverd 
of  these  books  havo  passed  throup!i  many  edi- 
tions, and  havo  been  republished  iu  England. 
Dr.  Edwards  has  been  a  frequent  contribntor  to 
the  "Christian  Spectator"  "NewEnglander," 
"Biblical  liepertory,"  "Biblical  Repository," 
and  other  periodicals  of  note,  and  was  for  manr 
years  editor  of  the  "  Family  Cbristinn  Almanac. ' 

EDWARDS,  Justin,  D.D.,  an  American 
fl  layman,  bom  in  Westhampton,  Mass.,  April 
25,  "^1787,  died  at  Virginia  Springs,  July  23, 
1853.  He  was  ^rwluatcd  at  WiUimns  college 
in  1810,  ietfled  m  the  ministry  at  Andover  m 
1812,  removed  thence  to  tlio  Salem  street 
church,  Boston,  in  1828,  and  in  1829  resigned 
thia  charge  to  become  secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can temperance  society,  in  the  service  of  which 
he  was  engaged  for  7yenr9,  presenting  its  cause 
witli  great  ability  ana  success,  by  lectures  and 
addresses,  in  every  part  of  the  land,  and  pre- 
paring tho  well-known  "  Temperance  Docu- 
ments." After  this,  he  was  for  6  years  presi- 
dent of  the  Andover  theological  eeminanr,  and 
tlien  for  7  vears  engaged  in  promoting  the  ob- 
Bcrvance  of  the  Sabbn^mriting  the  ^MBebbtth 
Monoal,"  ^  He  then  apait  i  jm»  in  pro- 
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parinfi^  a  brief  commentary  on  all  tho  ITew  and 
part  of  tho  Old  Testament  for  the  American 
traet  sodetj.  befbre  finishing  whioh  he  "wtm 

called  from  liia  earthly  labors.  Dr.  Edwards, 
was  the  author  of  several  Taloablo  tracts  on 
moral  and  rel^ons  subjeets,  some  of  which 

have  hftdawide  circulnf.iMi.  Of  liia  "Temper- 
ance Mannal,"  some  200.000,  and  of  the  dif- 
ftront  parts  of  his  **88bD8th  Mannal,"  aboot 
1,500,000  copies  have  been  published.  A  me- 
moir of  his  life  and  lui)ur!4,  by  the  Bev.  Dr. 
Halloekj  was  published  by  the  American  tract 
society  m  1855, 

£DWABDS,  Milks.  See  Mjutk-Edwabm. 

XDWARDS,  RiOHABD,  one  of  the  earliest 
English  dramatists,  born  in  Somersetshire  in 
162d,  died  in  1666.  He  was  educated  at  Oorpus 
Ohristl  college,  Oxford,  where  he  obtained  ais- 
tinctlon  for  scholarship,  and  became  under 
Elizabeth  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  queen's 
chapel,  and  had  charge  with  others  of  tbe  the- 
atricol  representations  before  the  children  there. 
His  "Damon  and  Pythias"  was  the  first  Eng- 
lish tragedy  on  a  classical  subject,  and  was  acted 
before  the  queen  at  Oxford  in  1566.  Though 
he  WAS  esteemed  among  the  best  writers  of  in- 
terludes an^  rude  comedies  of  tbe  time,  all  his 
other  dramas  are  lost.  He  wrote  seyeral  minor 
poems,  one  of  which,  entitled  Amantium  Ira,  has 
been  often  reprinted  in  modern  collections. 

EDWIN,  king  of  Northumbria,  born  in  586, 
ascended  the  throno  in  617,  dicrl  in  ITo 
was  but  3  years  old  m  heu  at  the  deatii  ot  ins 
ftther  the  throno  was  usurped  by  EdiUBrld,  and 
he  himself  was  placed  by  his  friends  under  the 
protection  of  Cadvan  of  North  Wales.  The 
British  prince  was  assailed  by  the  Northum- 
brian, and  the  two  armies  met  in  the  vicinity 
of  Chester.  Victory  decided  for  EUilfrid.  and 
a  body  of  monks  who  had  stationed  them- 
selves on  a  neighboring  hill  to  deprecate  tho 
success  of  tho  invader  were  put  to  tho  sword, 
and  the  great  nuniiatery  of  Bangor,  contain- 
ing 2,100  monks,  wa«^  doTnolished,  Edwin  then 
wandered  through  the  different  principalities 
of  the  Britons  and  Saxons,  till  he  found  an 
fteylnm  nt  tho  court  of  Redwald,  kincr  of  tlto 
East  Angles.  Rcdwaid  made  war  on  Ediilrid; 
the  armies  met  in  617  on  the  banks  of  the  Idcl, 
in  Nottinghamshire ;  Edilfrid  was  defeated  and 
shdn,  and  Edwin  without  further  opposition 
ascended  the  throne.  The  martial  genius  of 
Edwin  raised  Northumbria  to  preeminence 
among  the  Anglo-Saxon  states.  The  islands 
of  Anglesea  and  Man  became  subject  to  his 
authority,  all  the  princes  of  the  Britons  paid 
him  tribute,  and  among  tho  Saxou  kings  Ead- 
baU  of  Kent  alone  ret^iincd  a  nominal  inde- 
pendence. So  inflexible  was  ]m  n^l ministration 
of  jnatioe,  that  in  his  days  it  u  ns  a  common 
njiiig  HaaA  ft  woman  or  child  mi^ht  opcnlj 
carry  everywhere  n  purse  of  gold  without  dan- 
ger of  robbery.  The  chief  event  of  his  reign 
was  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the 
kingdom  f^f  Northumbria.  lie  married  Elil- 
berga,  a  princess  of  Kent,  daughter  of  that. 


Bertha  by  whoso  influence  tlio  l-^ing  and  poopk 
of  Kent  had  been  already  conTorted  to  Chi» 
tianity.  Yet  neither  the  entreatiea  of  tlM 
young  queen,  tho  arguments  of  tlie  learned 
bishop  Faulinua,  nor  the  letters  and  presents  of 
Pope  Boniface  V.,  cotdd  for  ft  long  time  ton 
him  from  tho  worship  of  his  fathers.  He  o  n* 
salted  alternately  the  priests  on  either  'side,  re- 
ToWed  in  K)litude  their  opposite  argmnenta, 
assembled  tho  witenagemoto  for  consuUation, 
was  strongly  influenced  by  his  many  successes, 
whioh  Panlinns  ascribed  to  the  fkvor  of  Christ, 
and  at  last  avowed  himself  a  convert,  and 
followed  by  his  people.  Edwin  perished  iai 
disastrous  battle  with  the  combined  armies  of 
Penda,  king  of  Mercia,  and  Ccndwalhi,  kin?  of 
the  Britons,  who  had  raised  the  standard  of 
rebellion,  and  marched  into  Yorkshire.  7^ 
vious  to  this  reign  the  northern  metropolitan  cf 
the  Anglo-Saxon  church  had  been  directed  to 
fix  his  residence  at  York,  and  Paulinos,  vha 
held  this  office,  received  from  the  king  •  boon 
and  other  possessions  in  that  city. 

EDWY,  Burnamed  tho  Fair,  a  king  of  tin 
Anglo-Saxons,  son  ^  f  Edmund  I.,  and  saccessor 
of  Edred,  horn  about  938,  ascended  the  tbroos 
in  955,  died  in  959.    He  was  of  a  paasionito 
character,  and  according  to  the  monks,  who  :i.'9 
tho  only  historians  of  his  reign,  of  dissotots 
manners.    Having  on  the  day  of  h'ls  coronstiOD 
retired  from  the  banouet  to  the  apartment  of  s 
young  princess  namen  Elgiva,  he  was  violently 
taken  back  to  the  table  by  St.  Dunstan.  Tm 
affit>ntwasone  not  to  be  forgiven,  andl)ur.*tAn 
was  banished  from  th  o '  k  i  n  gdom.  Archbidiop 
Odo,  however,  broke  with  an  armed  force  into 
tho  villa  "where  Elgiva  resided,  defaced  th^ 
beauty  of  that  lady  with  brand."*,  and 
her  to  Ireland.   She  subsequently  returned  to 
England,  where  she  m^tma  hamstringing  an  ! 
died.   It  is  in  <lispnto  nmonp  historians  whether 
Elgiva,  wiio  wad  wilhiii  Iho  prohibited  degre* 
of  consanguinity,  was  the  wife  or  mi»ire.v'<  tf 
Edwy.    Tho  English  fnvorcd  the  ecclewastics 
ratiier  than  the  king,  and  a  rebellion  brtAe  ort 
Vftdw  Edgar,  a  younger  brother  of  Edwy,  who 
wns  chosen  king  by  tho  Mprcians.   Edwy  w*J 
uljligod  to  flee  beyond  Lhv  ihumea,  ondthed™ 
war  was  ended  in  967  by  a  general  meeting  of 
tho  thanes,  who  dotorrained  that  that  rirer 
should  bo  a  boundary  between  the  doaSmSiM 
of  the  two  brothers.   Edwy  governed  his  por- 
tion, which  cnn«i!^ted  of  "Wessox  and  Kent,  m 
peace  and  to  the  sudsfaction  of  his  subjecta  tiB 
his  death. 

EECKIIOUT,  or  EoKnot  T,  Gebbbaxt  va» 
DEN,  a  Dutch  painter,  born  in  Amsterdam, 
1 «,  1621,  died  there,  July  22, 1674.   He  was  od« 
of  tbe  pupils  of  Kembrandt,  and  in  some  mcaSr 
uro  successful  in  imitating  his  manner, 
cially  in  tlic  early  part  of  his  life.   He  cxceUe*^ 
chiefly  in  painting  portrait.n,  and  these  as  wwlW 
his  historical  pictures  abound  intlie  bestooIK** 
tions  of  HolhBBd,  whUe  several  of  them  art  to 
be  found  in  Germftny,  Tlii  mo«t  estcemeu 
represent:}  Ciirist  among  the  doctors. 
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W^jLOO^  or  Eoctoo,  a  town  of  Bolg'mm,  in 
the  province  of  East  Flanders,  11  m.  from 
Gbent;  pop.  in  1B56,  8,837.  It  has  an  active 
indastryaiiia  oommt>roe  in  woollca  ftbrica,  hats, 
tobAoco,  and  oil,  and  is  the  most  iooiporUuit  grain 
market  in  the  province. 

EEL^  a  nnme  applied  to  acveral  malacopter- 
ons  fishes  of  the  families  anguillUia,  eongerid/jt, 
and  murtgrUda,  especially  to  tho  typical  genera 
anguiUa  (Cuv.),  conger  (Cuv  ),  wid  m«nM« 
<Thunb.).    From  their  snake-like  appearance, 
and  the  absence  of  ventral  fins  or  posterior 
limbs,  they  have  been  dlled  anguiform  apodet; 
they     !tave  tlie  bo<ly  more  or  les,^  clongntcd 
and  cylindrical,  no  ribs  in  the  skeleton,  a  ctecnl 
f^iptpft^l*,  and  simple  notjointed  flu  rajB.  In 
the  genus  arttjmUtk,  to  which  tlio  common  eel 
belongs,  the  scarcely  apparent  scales  are  cy- 
d<A],  namnr,  oblong,  arranged  in  groups  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  forming  a  kind  of 
laiUoe-work  under  the  catide ;  the  whole  skin 
n  toft  and  slimy,  thickly  studded  with  mncipa- 
roQS  glands  and  ducts ;  tho  nostrils  arc  double, 
each  having  2  orifices,  the  anterior  prolonged 
Into  a  tnbe,  and  the  posterior  opening  abova 
the  month ;  the  teeth  are  card-liko  or  villiform 
in  both  jaws,  and  a  few  on  the  anterior  part  of 
^  vomer ;  the  gill-opening  on  each  side  is  very 
small,  ajid  jnst  in  front  of  the  pectoral  fin,  which 
exists  in  all  the  species ;  the  aorsal  tin  be|^  at 
a  eoonAerabla  dlrtance  fkvm  the  heed,  and  be- 
hind the  pectorals,  and  forma  a  continuoos  fin 
with  the  candal  and  anal;  the  lower  jaw  is 
kmger  than  the  npper.  There  are  about  60 
species  dc«rribed.    Tlie  common  eel  of  tho 
northern  and  middle  states  (^1.  JEioifonsenna  Le- 
toenr,  uA  tulgarii,  Mitch.)  is  greeitiah  or  olive- 
brown  ahovo,  and  yellowish  or  yellowish  white 
beneath,  often  wltii  a  reddish  tingo  along  the 
ml  fin  ;  in  a  specimen  9 1^  long,  mearaied 

bt*  Dr.  P'^rcT.  the  short  pectoru,  cro  about 

8  inches  from  the  end  of  the  snout.  The  eel 
UiiUts  both  adt  and  fresh  water,  firom  the 
British  provinces  to  tho  southcm'states,  -wlicr- 
ever  it  can  find  its  favorite  muddy  bottomi^ 
lad  extend'ra  flats  ;  it  prefera  diauowa  near 
the  shore,  where  it  miv  he  caught  in  great 
nambers  by  hook  and  lino,  by  bobbing,  and  by 
spearing ;  the  plaoee  frequented  by  it  are  eaUed 
p-uands<,  in  whirh  -luring  the  winter  tho 
&ib»  bed  themselves  in  the  soft  mud  to  the 
^epth  of  about  a  fbot,  and  are  then  epeared 
tl3r->i;rh  holes  rnt  in  the  ice  ;  the  best  time  for 
catching  them  is  at  night,  by  torch-light.  Dur- 
ing their  passage  up  tnA  down  rivers  they  are 
ta*en  in  baskets  and  pot-  baitod  by  fisli  or  any 
decaying  matter.   The  eel  is  very  voracious  and 
flits  onnuTorooa;  when  in  good  opn^tion  ttia 
a  Tf*!! -flavored  fish,  thongh,  n'om  its  Rnnke-liko 
•(T^ranoe  (and  it  is  only  in  form  that  it  re- 
M^Hes  a  snake),  raoet  perMma  are  prejodleed 
*piMtit.    The  length  veric-  frnm  C  im-lir'S  to 
^^fcet;  in  sununer  it  is  sometimes  seen  weigh- 
>^nTeral  pounda.  Atthanumtbeof  tberi^ra 
*''^'*7i'.;»  int-o  B'K-tnn  linrhor  cfls  are  cau'jrlit  in 
15  or  20  bushels  at  a  time,  and  are  kept 


alive  until  wanted  Ibr  market  in  ditches  sup- 
plied by  the  tide.  In  F»^h.  1 853,  at  Tlarwii  h  and 
the  neighboring  towns  on  Capo  Cod,  tlio  princi- 
pal part  of  tho  n^ale  population  were  engaged 
in  eeling ;  the  fish  wero  ohtaiuerl  I  v  gpearing 
through  the  ice ;  in  a  single  bay,  and  on  one 
d^,  800  men  epeared  100  bnshela,  or  1,200  doi- 
en;  such  as  were  not  consumed  in  tho  town 
were  sent,  packed  in  ice,  to  Boston,  New  York, 
and  other  cities,  where  they  were  readily  aold. 
Tho  silvery  eo!  (A .  argentM,  Les.)  is  silvery  gray, 
darker  above,  and  satiny  white  below ;  the  pec- 
torals are  nearer  the  head  tiian  in  the  common 
species,  of  which,  however,  it  i-^  considered  by 
some  only  a  variety ;  it  is  taken  in  potj*  in  Oc- 
tober, when  it  leaves  the  ponde.  A  largo  spe- 
cies, canght  in  tho  lako^  of  western  New  York, 
is  the  beaked  eel  (A.  rostratu^  Les.) ;  tho  snout 
is  elongirted  and  pointed ;  the  upper  parte  are 
olive-pray,  f^ometimes  slaty  blue,  and  the  lower 

f>arta  white;  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  reddish;  * 
ength  about  2  feet.  The  conmion  oel  of  Europe 
(A.  acutirmtru^  Yarrell)  has  a  sharper  snout 
than  ours ;  it  is  highly  esteemed  as  an  article 
of  fbod,  and  the  London  market  is  supplied 
principally  from  Ilollnnd,  from  which  the  eela 
are  brought  alive  in  vessels  carrying  each  from 
15,000  to  20,000  Ibe.  Eeb  are  rah^  eeleemed 

in  othor  ronntries,  e^pi^ciiiny,  accorJinj,''  tn  El- 
lis, in  rolynesia,  where  tliey  are  often  tamed 
and  Ibd  until  they  attain  an  enormoni  rfae. 
The  attention  of  fish  breeders  might  he  very 
profitably  directed  to  this  family ;  they  are  nu- 
merous, prolific,  hardy,  eurily  preserred  in  salt, 
fresh,  and  brackish  water,  and  will  always  find 
a  ready  sale.  Eels  are  described  as  m^ung  2 
migrations  annually,  one  In  antunm  to  the  ee^ 
tho  other  in  spring  or  sninmcr  from  the  sea  to 
the  rivers.  They  are  not  found  in  arctic  re^ons^ 
nor  in  the  rivers  of  the  extreme  north  ct  En- 
rope;  even  in  temperate  regions,  at  the  ap- 
proach of  winter,  they  bury  themselves  in  the 
mud,  remaining  torpid  until  n)ring;  they  ro> 
mnin  without  frmfl,  breathing  hardly  at  all,  at 
a  low  animal  temperature,  and  almost  motion- 
lees;  yet  the  irritability  m  fha  mneoidar  film 
is  very  great,  ns  is  shown  by  the  restless  motions 
of  eela  daring  thunder  stomUi  and  hr  Uieir  well- 
known  moTemente  after  tha  ekin  has  been  re- 
moved.  Though  not  po^st  ssing  the  respiratory 
pouches  of  the  anabas(8ee  Anabab  SoANDSNek 
the  ed  is  able  to  anrrira  a  long  time  out  of 
water,  simply  bern'i^f  th'->  piHs  remain  moist 
from  the  small  size  uf  the  branchial  orifices ;  by 
this  means  it  trsTarses  conridenble  distanees  on 
land,  moving  !ik  •  ?n!iko  through  tho  i^'rn.'^s; 
in  this  way  is  explained  tho  appearance  of  eels 
in  fish  ponds  from  vhieh  the  utmost  care  has 
been  taken  to  exclude  them,  on  account  of  their 
destruction  of  tho  spawn  and  young  of  more  val- 
uable fldies  ;  they  hare  been  often  seen  perform- 
ing  sur!i  r.\  i t!;i;h1  iourneys  at  night.  Eels  are 
found  in  fresh  water  which  has  no  communica- 
tion widi  tha  seat  having  a  capacious  air  blad- 
der, they  are  able  tn  tl-  lji  1  rapidly  to  the 
aar£gMe,  and  aomotimes  swim  very  high -in  deep 
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water;  thotigh  f^ovf  of  ffrowtli,  Oxej  attain  a  It  ItrLS  hf^n  caught  on  tbo  Xlnj^iah  coast,  bntit 
largo  uizti  under  fuvorable  circumstances,  bar-  abounds  in  the  Mediterranean ;  great  numbers 
ug  been  caiu^ht  in  England  weigblog  S7  Iba.  were  consnmed  by  the  ancient  Ron)an.<s  who 
Tlio  town  of  Ely  is  snicl  to  liavo  been  so  named  kept  them  in  ponds,  and  even  placed  them  alive 
boui  the  rents  having  hwix  formerly  paid  in  on  the  table  in  crystal  vessels  that  the  guesU 
eels,  the  lords  of  the  manor  being  annually  en-  might  admire  their  beantiful  colors  before  tiiej 
titled  to  more  tliau  100,000;  Ehno:-.',  on  the  were  ronl^od.  Cffisar  is  said  to  have  distributed 
Severn,  was  so  called  from  the  uauunse  num-  6,000  ol  theso  fishes  among  his  friends  on  the 
bcr  of  these  fish  there  taken.— The  conger  eela  eelebratton  of  one  of  hie  trinmplw.   They  en 
differ  from  tho  genns  anguilla  lii  Laving  the  very  voracious  und  fierce,  and  are  said  some- 
dorsal  Ha  begin  nearer  the  head,  at  or  even  in  times  to  have  been  fed  on  the  flesh  of  slaves  wbo 
front  of  the  pectorals,  and  in  havto^  the  upper  had  offended  theb*  Bomen  masters.    They  ore 
jaw  tho  Irnp-fT;  the  anterior  nostrda  open  by  fished  for  with  strong  lines,  nnd  their  bite  15 
abort  tube3  close  to  the  end  of  the  snout,  and  much  dreaded  by  the  fishermen;  they  areveiy 
iho  posterior  in  front  of  the  hu'ge  eyes;  tho  tenacious  of  lifo.  The  tlesh  ia  white,  deUeilt^ 
teeth  c'f  th I- palate  and  vomer  are  slender,  with  and  much  esteemed.    There  nrc  many  specie?, 
Ghiael-shapeu  crowns,  and  closely  arranged;  exclusively  marine.- — The  feaud  eel  {amnwdyta 
flie  aUn  u  naked  and  t-ralcless,  and  the  tail  Amerieaniu^  Do  Kay)  has  an  elongated,  slight- 
elongated  and  pointed;  in  otlier  respects  they  ly  compressed  body,  hirge  gill-openmgs,  a  dorsal 
reaemble  the  coiamon  eel.    The  American  con-  fin  extending  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  back 
ger  (fionger  occidentali*^  De  Eay)  is  olive-brown  and  an  anal  nn  of  considerable  size.  Doth  e^tanUd 
above  and  whitish  below;  the  dorsal  ami  anal  fmni  tlie  rmilnl ;  the  lower  jaw  the  longe«8t;  t)t^ 
fins  are  transparent  with  a  dark  border ;  the  lat-  color  is  yellow  i»h  or  bluish  brown  above,  mixed 
enl  line  Is  dullnct,  with  a  seriee  of  white  dots ;  with  ailTerj  and  light  green ;  the  sides  aod  abde> 
it  grows  ton  large  size,  from  8  to  5  feet  in  length,  men  arc  fiilvery ;  the  kngth  is  from  C  to  12  inrhM. 
and  either  this  or  another  species  is  found  from  This  species  is  fouud  from  tho  coast  of  Labrador 
tibegalf  of  St.  Lawrenee  southward  aafiur  as  the  to  that  of  New  York;  in  the  province*  it  it 
coast  of  New  Jersey.   The  European  conger  hurgcly  used  a-s  bait  for  cod;  it  is  very  c-r?  tih^h 
(V.  tulgaru,  Guv.)  is  common  on  tho  coast  d  in  Long  Island  sound  from  May  to  KovcmUr, 
Cornwall,  on  the  eastern  rocky  shores,  and  ia  constituting  in  its  season  the  principal  food  of 
banks  off  the  coast  of  France ;  it  is  caught  on  the  blucfish  and  boss;  it  is  also  eaten  by  eels, 
lines,  the  best  bait  being  the  sand  launce  {am-  and  other  fish ;  the  cephalopod  cuttle  hsh  pre;« 
Mocfyto)  or  the  pilchard,  and  the  fishing  is  npon  it  extensively;  like  the  tropical  fly  iogfii^, 
perfonned  at  niglit ;  great  numbers  arc  tatcn,  it  is  pursued  by  fishes  in  the  water,  and  bv  gnlb 
and  meet  wiUx  a  ready  sale  at  a  low  price  to  the  and  terns  in  the  air.   The  names  of  sand  uonce 
poorer dasset^  hntitisnotheldinmnohesthna-  tnd  ammodyte*  are  given  to  it  from  its  ttabit 
tion.  Congers  are  very  voracious,  and  acquire  of  darting  out  of  and  into  the  sand,  head  fore- 
a  large  size;  specimens  have  been  caught  weigh-  most  and  instantly,  by  means  of  its  projecting 
mg  130  lbs.,  more  than  10       long^  end  16  lower  jaw.   Its  food  is  prineipally  inscctii.  On 
inches  in  circnmferonco ;  tliey  are  very  strong,  the  coast  of  England  it  fs  esteemed  as  foo^l,  avA 
hite  shorply,  and  have  great  tenacity  of  life,  is  raked  out  of  the  sand  at  low  tide  in  grtAtuuii!- 
Aamany  as  156  vertebra hftve been  found  in  tho  bers ;  it  s  also  caught  in  eeinee.  Two  speciei 
rn'i^-rr,  nbout40  more  than  are  found  in  the  eel;  are  described. — Elkctkicai.  EKi.ffzymwofu/^&w- 
tliey  spawn  in  December  and  January.  Sir  John  trieu4,  Linn.).  Though  ajKnlal  and  etl-Uke  hi 
Ricnu^bnoaJlndes  to  9  species. — Tho  eel  of  the  general  appearance,  uds  fish  dififers  from  tbe 
Mediterranean,  so  famous  in  the  days  of  ancient  eels  in  the  completeness  of  the  jaws,  the  prcs- 
Bome,  belongs  to  the  genus  mvnp/M,  character-  ence  of  ribs,  and  the  jointed  I'm  raya;  it  htf 
iaed  \j  the  alwence  of  pectorals,  smooth  and  neither  ventral  nor  dorsal  fin ;  tlie  anal  reaches 
scnleless  sldn,  Fmall  lateral  branchial  orifice  on  to  the  point  of  tbr  tail,  and  like  the  pectorali 
each  side,  and  tho  united  dorsal  and  anal  fins,  is  enveloped  in  a  linck  skin  which  conceals  the 
low  and  fleshy,  hardly  distinguishable  beyona  rays ;  the  skux  is  soft  and  scaleless ;  the  bead 
tho  margin  of  the  body ;  the  teeth  are  arranged  is  oval  and  flat,  the  montli  furnished  with  broad 
in  a  single  row  around  the  edge  of  tho  nasal  lips,  and  opeuin^  not  quite  as  far  as  under  th» 
hone,  with  a  few  on  the  longitudinal  median  eyes ;  the  anterior  noArils  arc  nmall  tubes  in  fl 
line.   More  than  20  ppeeies  are  described,  at-  slight  depression  on  tho  tide  of  tho  lips,  the 
tainingthesize  of  4  or  5  feet;  one  (if .  imrinaOf  posterior  are  behind  and  above  them;  lateral 
Cnv.)  was  found  by  Catesby  at  tlio  HabanM  ttl-  line  distinct ;  about  50  nointed  teeth  on  the  a{h 
ends.  Tho  classic  species  of  tho  Mediterranean  per  jaw,  ntr  !      r  ti  the  lower,  n  second  row  of 
(Jf.  Helena^  Linn.),  the  Roman  murcena^  grows  about  G  behmd  the  middle  of  Uje  upper  ones, 
to  the  length  of  4  or  5  feet ;  the  color  is  a  pur-  and  4  small  teeth  in  S  rows  along  tlie  sympb) - 
plish  brown,  marked  with  sub-anf:idar  yellow  pis;  tho  vent  opens  before  the  branchial  on- 
markingfl,  and  spotted  with  beautiful  shades  of  fic^ss.  and  behind  it  is  a  small  opening  and  a 
yellow,  purple,  golden  yellow,  and  wliite;  the  slender  papilla.    Tho  only  species  known  in- 
anterior  nostrils  open  near  the  end  of  tlic  snout,  habits  the  rivers  of  the  northern  parts  of  Soutfl 
the  posterior  just  above  tlie  eves:  tho  cheeks  America;  it  attains  a  length  of  5  or  Gleet,  and 
an  nCher  tumid  fhnn  maacalir  deTelopoent  bof  *  brown  and  jeUowiah  oolor.  The  ewo' 
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I  wbkk  hm  noAanA  Ola  fith  moonUins,  vhere  th^  find  flbondant  paibiinge 

odi-hriu  r]  ocrnpi«38  the  spare  br^weon  the  pec-  for  the  flocks  and  herds  which  constitute  their 
torais  aad  ihd  tail,  for  a  largo  ^art  of  the  lower  onlj  wealth.  They 'breed  camels,  horaes,  and 
talk  ef  the  body;  the  orgaoa  are  4  faiiHiinber,  sheep.  The  latter  famtahthfloiwith  milk,  which 
2  on  each  s'vlc.  the  nppcr  and  larger  orgnn  l  o-  is  made  into  liquid  butter  and  sold  to  the  inhab- 
it sqtarated  from  the  lower     a  thin  stratum  itaats  of  the  lower  conntrj.   They  |>ay  tribiUe 

'     '       *  liged  to  nnilih  t 


flf  imade  and  tnembrane,  and  the  organs  of  one  to  the  govenunecifc,  and  are  obli 

M''e  are  distinct  from  thn-c  of  the  other;  the  certain  number  of  soldiers  ana  horsemen  for 

49srataa  consists  of  an  as^iublage  of  mem-  the  Persian  army.  In  personal  appearance  the 

bwMi  hoffisontal  idates,  nearly  parallel  and  Sdeeyata  •»  freqxHmtly  preposstsdng.  The 

iatmected  by  delirati'  vortii  :l1  jikt.s;  the  cells  men  are  hardy,  po'iv.rfiii,  and  avcII  proportiontd, 

tim  formed  are  filled  with  a  glutinous  matter :  with  dark  brown  bkins,  aquiline  noses,  aod  piero- 

thetnu,  aooordiag  to  Htmter,  ereabont    of  ing  Mack  ^ee.  The  -wt»tneii  when  young  are 

sa  iiMJi  from  each  other,  and  one  incli  in  1  n:,'lh  often  beautiful,  havinp  il  li  ' .ato  nut-brown  com* 

flssfiiM  SiO  cells,  givinga  very  great  surface  plejuooi^  regular  features,  haudecnne  teeth,  «od 

to  die  slsetrio  oi^ani.  The  systMn  is  abuii-  ooontenenoea  hewnlng  with  good  humor.  But 

diady  supplied  with  nerves  fn     tlie  200  pnirs  perhaps  no  women  in  the  world  change  go  com- 

dtwtai  4>inal  nerves,  but  not  from  the  lateral  pletdy  as  they  adveooe  in  years.   With  the 

wHtoniHwi  of  the  trigeminmi  and  Tagos  nerree  proaehof  oldagetihMtliarmaof  theEeleeyatn^ 

from  which  the  electric  system  of  the  torpedo  males  vanish ;  their  skins  parch  and  wither,  and 

iseopplied.  The  eiectrio  eel  seems  to  be  amere  their  pleasing  expreeuon  givee  place  to  one  of 

&PpeniUge  to  Hie  anterior  part  of  ita  ttattery  for  faooneelyddexepalilTaiieaa.*  The  Eeleeyatsimi- 

;  ur[)o*csof  moving  it  about,  as  .ill  the  r  thcr  nlly  dwell  in  communities  of  20  or  80  families, 

orgaos  are  eoofined  to  a  very  small  space,  even  Lady  bheil|  in  her  Olimpsee  of  Life  and  Jlan- 

Che  Tcat  opening  under  the  head;  and  tiie  nera  In  Penla"  (London,  18B<I>,  remarks  tbat 

nerreg  sopplying  the  electric  organs  are  much  "  the  tent  J  well  in;;  Eel  i-^  to  bo  recognized  by 

htgir  than  those  sent  to  any  sensory  or  motor  his  bold  and  manly  air  and  his  free  and  inde- 

offann  Aeeording  to  HnmboUt,  the  Booth  pendent  look.  The  aCatioiuuy  Sda  are  termed 

A:jiiric-in  Indians  capture  these  eels  by  driving  either  Tati  or  Takhtch  Kapoo;  the  latter  term 

horses  aod  males  into  the  water  inhabited  by  implies  that  their  doors  are  made  of  wood,  that 

timi;  fhe  deeMe  powers  of  the  ftdi  being  ex-  Is,  they  live  !n  houses.  They  are  also  tenMd 

Kavstcd  oa  the  qnadrupeil>\  the  former  are  Delmi.-lifien,  which  meutis  village  dwellers." 
harpooaed  mA  thrown  on  shore ;  the  horses      KF^SSAH,  SbMAuuEK,  or  boMAUU,  apowerfol 

tmur  gresthr,  man  j  of  them  b^ng  UHed  hj  tribe  Inhabiting  the  terrltmy  of  Adsl^  on  the 

the  tlittric  (Jisohargcs  of  (.lie  fish  ^'^  hich  glide  coast  of  the  sea  of  Babelraand  ^b,  E.  Africa. 

beseatJ)  thsir  bodies.  By  n'asping  the  head  They  are  a  pastoral  people^  leading  a  roving  U£B| 

of  tkftsdwiOi  one  band  and  tItttaS  villi  the  and  anbslsUBg  ehteiyoa  the  prodnee  of  Aeir 

o*ljcr,  the  most  }Kiiiiful  and  almost  insupport-  flocks  and  herds.    They  have  no  fixed  hablta- 

tiMi  shocks  were  reoeived,  in  the  experiments  tions,  and  wear  little  other  clothing  tlian  a  Ica- 

of Faraday.  Tbis fiah la BOitfaerirorMioaa nor  ther  apron.   They  carry  shields,  spears,  bows, 

Seroe,  but  uses  its  battery  t  i  '^ocuro  its  prey,  and  poisoned  arrows.    The  Danakils,  a  neigh- 

■nl  to  ddeod  itself  £rom  its  ntmieroas  enemies,  boring  tribe,  hold  them  in  great  dread,  and  de- 

(BieBtaenioFtanBB.)  soribe  them  as  a  nation  of  thieves  and  nnniitoen^ 

tn.Y.'E,  Ele,  or  Ili,  also  Gooldjta,  Goitlma,  or  bat  the  character  given  them  by  Snvopean  twr- 

GcifiMOA  (Chinese,  Hoei-yuan-Uhing),  a  city  ellers  is  more  &vorable. 
■  S.  W.  SooDgaria,  China,  and  capital  of  a  dis-      £FF£N,  Justus  tak,  a  Dutch  scholar,  bora 

trictofiuown  name;  pop.  75,000.    It  is  a  in  Utrecht  in  1684,  died  in  Bois-le-Duc,  Sept.  18, 

^  of  banishment  for  Chinese  criminals,  but  1785.   He  was  a  graduate  of  the  university  of 

MB  dweoDsderable  trade  with  the  c!ti<eOT  the  Leyden,  and  for  many  yeara  was  a  private 

pT'ivlace  of  Kanaoo,  and  with  other  parts  of  the  teacher,  conducting  at  the  same  time  several  lit* 

fjOfat,  It  is  well  fortified,  surrounded  by  walls  erary  periodicals.   Uis  first  publication  of  this 

tf  iteae,  aod  contains  barracks  for  the  troops,  kind  was  called  Le  misanthrope^  written  in 

|naari««,  and  government  offices.  It  is  situated  French  tad  published  at  the  Uague,  shortly  after 

tatfas  right  bank  of  the  river  £elee,  a  stream  the  appearance  of  Addison^s   Spectator."  This 

**>rlOO  m.  long,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  was  succeeded  by  the  HoUandtehe  Spectator 

^  Tbian -^han-nan-loo,  and  empties  into  Lake  (I781-'d5).   lie  Bpent  some  time  in  Enghmd  as 

^^^^^zor  iiaikash,  near  the  borders  of  Siberia,  secretary  of  the  Dutch  embassy,  and  translated 
mS,  EatBTATa,  or  Ilitats,  a  name  ap-»  "Kobin.'wnCnisoe,"  Swift's  "Tale of  aTub,"  and 

jWto  lbs  wsndering  tribes  of  Persia.    They  146  numbers  of  the  "Guardian,"  into  French, 

^fopod  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  So  thoroughly  was  he  master  of  that  tongue, 

■■Wfb  many  of  them  have  booomo  inhabl*  tlmt  some  of  hia  writings  which  appeared  anon- 

™^  <tf  cities  snd  villages,  the  minority  pre-  ymously  were  at  first  attributed  to  Fontenelle, 

J^Htbeir  ancient  customs,  living  ia  tenia  and  A  collection  of  his  French  works  appeared  at 

'"■■■feg  all  connection  with  the  old  Per-  Amsterdam  in  1742,  in  5  vols    A  2d  edition  of 

^        In  winter  th^  keep  to  the  plains,  bia  Mollandtche  Speetaipr  VM  puUiibed  in  tfat 

^^tbaippcoaah  of  aaPDnMraaoand  tothe  aama  oUgr  in  Hfift. 
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EFFENDI  (Romaic,  onyn^r,  lord),  in  Turkey,  of  an  execntion,  and  ndndng  fhe  oeremMByta 

the  title  given  to  civil  of!iocr<.  learned  men,  and  merely  posting  the  name  of  the  condcmaeJ  pfr- 

all  those  who  fulfil  any  iujporLaut  fuoction.  sun,  together  with  thu  judgment  ogaiii&t  Ma, 

(VESCENCR,  the  aetioiiwldflh  takes  upon  a  public  place.    The  ezecntion  hjiMff 


place,  resembling  bollinr^,  when  a  <rM  is  oopi-  has  existed  down  to  l!ie  latest  date  in  mary 

ously  evolved  In  the  brcaldng  up  oi  oms  cLemi-  other  countries,  bciiig  cxerciBod  both  by  guv- 

cal  compound  and  the  formatioD  of  another,  as  ernments  and,  without  legal  ■aneCion,  by  thi 

when  tho  n^id  find  nlkfilino  powders  of  offer-  people     In  En^lnnd  it  i«  a  popular  metlioJ  if 

vescing  (lraup;hl^  are  dissolved  or  mixed,  or  venting  npite  against  unpopular  men.  Thcito 

when  an  acid  is  dropped  upon  carbonate  of  London  it  was  long  a  ooetom  to  bang  G07 

]i|pe.    In  both  instances  carbonic  acid  gas  Pawhcs  in  effigy  anntinlly,  nr>d  freqnentl}' t!,« 

escapes,  as  it  ia  said,  with  efferveacenoe.  most  proiuiuuct  n)en  of  England  incur  this  pt> 

EFFERVESCING  POWDERS,  preparations  alty  for  some  political  or  ecclesiastical  offcn«. 

of  acid  nnd  alkaline  powders,  put  up  in  differently  EFFINGUAM.    I.  An  E.  co.  of  Ga.,  houtJ- 

colored  papeni  in  order  to  dktiuguish  them,  to  ed  W.  by  the  Oeeechee  river,  and  Bcparattl 

bo  need  as  amediolDe  by  mixing  the  contents  from  South  CaroUM  oa  the  £.  by  tl  c  >  i  „  - 

of  two  different  papers  after  these  have  been  dis-  v.nh  ;  area,  480  eq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1852,  8,671,  of 

solved,  and  drinking  while  the  chemical  reaction  whom  1,675  were  slaves.   It  has  a  geDosUt 

ii  taking  place  with  effenrescence^  The  eom-  level  snniMse^  with  a  sandy  uimrodootive  mnI^ 

mon  soda  and  Seidlitz  powders  form  effervescing  bnt  there  are  extensive  pine  ana  cypr^  woods, 

draoghta,  the  acid  in  one  of  the  papers  com-  and  lumber  is  an  important  article  of  exfon 

Unli^  with  the  alkali  of  the  carbonate  in  the  In  1850  the  prodnctions  were  87,794  bvHMli 

other,  and  expelling  the  carbonic  acid.  This  gas,  of  Indian  corn,  87,262  of  sweet  potatoes,  tud 

oontlnning  to  bo  evolved  in  the  stomach,  acts  as  257,901  lbs.  of  rice.  There  were  21  cLorches, 

a  refrigerant  and  diaphoretio,  whUe  tbe  alkaline  and  908  popib  attending  pnblic  schools.  Ut 

salt  is  slightly  laxative.    The  drink  is  especially  county  was  named  in  honor  of  Lord  Ef^ingh&m, 

adapted  to  febrile  complaints  from  its  cooling  a  British  officer  who  resigned  his  coininis>io3 

andrafre'^hing  qualities,  llie  common  soda  pow-  rather  than  take  arms  against  the  Ainerim 

ders  consist  of  25  grains  of  tartaric  acid  in  one  colonies.   Capital,  Springfield,    Value  of  rc»l 

paper,  and  SO  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  tioda  in  the  'estate  in  1856,  $626,703.    II.  A  central  00.  of 

Other.  An  equivalent  proportion  of  bicarbonate  HL,  dratned  by  UtUe  Wabash  river,  an  eieeOatt 

of  potash  is  sometimes  euostitntcd  fi)r  the  pn  'n.  mill  stream;  area,  about  500  eq,  m.;  pop.  io 

The  following  are  the  proportions  given  in  tbe  1855,  6,226*   It  has  a  level  surface,  occapiedbr 

American  Dispensatory":  tntwlo  add  loc,  woodlands  and  fertile  prairies  in  almost eqotl 

bicarbonate  of  soda  1  oz.  and  54  grains,  or  bicar-  proporti  ms.    Copper,  lead,  and  iron  arc  fomi 

bonate  of  potassa  1  oz.  and  160  grains.   The  here,  and  the  chief  agricultural  prodoctioos 

add  and  either  bieafbonate,  being  separately  re-  grain  and  wool.   In  1860  the  eoonty  yielded 

daOjE^d  to  fine  powder,  are  divided  each  into  16  227,025  bushels  of  Tr  linn  com,  5,169  of  wbei', 

portions.   Citric  acid  is  sometimes  employed  86,038  of  oatsi,  7,105  lbs.  of  wool,  41,671  of  Ui- 

instead  of  the  tartario  add,  in  the  propor-  and  841  toos  of  hsf.  There  were  6  chorcbea. 

tion  of  9  drochmsi  to  11  of  the  soda  salt,  or  IS  and  626  pupils  attondlPg  pabUo  aobools.  Oi^ 

of  tbe  potash.   Seidlitz  powders  are  a  mixture  ital,  Ewington.  

of  S  draohme  of  Boohelle  salts  (tartrate  of  potash  EFFLOBESOEirOE  (Lat.  ^ffUtrmo^  to  flov- 

and  soda)  and  2  scruples  of  bicarbonate  f if  soda  crV  the  cnmibling  to  powder  of  some  Mlinf 

in  one  paperjOnd  85  grains  of  artario  aoid  in  bodies  as  they  part  with  the  water  that  entcn 

the  other.  The  tartario  add  being  in  ezeeea  into  tiieir  composition.    This  is  observed  m 

renders  tbe  medicine  more  pleasant  to  take,  sulphate  of  soda  or  GlauT'cr'.^  pnlts,  and  in  the 

without  interfering  with  its  aperient  quality.  carbonate  also,  and  is  tbe  oppoiute  of  diiliqo^ 

EFFI6T,  TlAHonro  nr,  a  mode  of  oxeention  cenoe,  in  which  moisture  ia  obetraeted  bj  the 

Tornrniz  l  in  the  ancient  legislotion of  Franch,  salt  from  the  air.    The  term  i?  nlso  appli«i  *<' 

in  the  case  ef  a  criminal  condemned  to  death,  the  shooting  out  of  minute  spicular  crystals, 

bnt  who  had  escaped  from  comedy.  In  do*  called  sometimes  a  aaline  y^ta^on,  ^ur  i  as 

fault  of  the  person,  a  likcne-^  of  the  convict  was  those  of  saltpetre  seen  upon  the  walls  of  oelJJA 

conveyed  to  prison  alter  judgment  had  been  EFT,  a  name  given  to  several  species « 

pronounced ;  whence,  at  the  appointed  time,  it  newts,  espedally  to  the  common  smooth  newt 

was  taken  by  tlie  ori  rutioner,  and  conveyed  (Imotriton  punetatus,  Dand.).   The  generte 

with  all  the  usual  suleum  and  ignominious  cere-  characters  of  the  tritons,  or  aquatic  salani&nders, 
monies  to  the  pnblioaeafbid,  and  there  ftatened^  will  be  given  under  ITcwt,  which  the  eftr^- 

by  the  neck, to  the  gallows.  Thus,  in  the  reign  sombles  in  the  slightly  free  tongue.  doullewoP" 

of  Loois  the  Fat,  in  tlie  12th  century,  Thomas  tudinal  series  of  palatal  teeth,  and  DaiU«^  toei, 

de  Marie  was  hanged  in  effigy  for  high  treason ;  4  before  and'  6  behind ;  the  skin,  however,  k 

and  under  Eouis  XIV.,  in  1CG2,  Alexandre  de  smooth,  and  the  dorsal  and  caudal  t"""*^'*^' 

Koirmoutiers  was  punished  in  the  same  manner  oontinnoos:  there  are  S  patches  of  gl^'^d'"* 

ibr  the  part  whion  he  took  in  a  fiunona  dnel.  porea  on  the  head,  and  none  on  the  bacK  or 

The  Ic  Kislation  of  the  first  French  republic  modi-  sides.    Tfi.  newts  belong  to  the  gcntw  fn<?/^<w 

fied  this  old  custom,  suppressiog  the  imitation  ilerrem,  and  triUm  of  LaarentL  Bell  sepsrtuo 
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th«  efts  in  the  genas  li$totirit0iK  Tbe  color  in 

the  male  is  brcvnish  gray  above,  passing  into 
jeiiowish  beouath,  which  iu  tho  spring  becomes 
bri^t  onnge ;  there  are  numerous  round  dark 
spots  of  unequal  size,  and  2  longitudinal  streaks 
on  the  bead ;  the  crest  ia  spriug  is  often  tipped 
with  red  or  v i  I  c  t .    T  he  female  is  light  yeuow- 
iih  brown,  or  buff  with  brown  dots,  plainer  be- 
k>w.   The  total  length  is  about  3^  inchea,  of 
wbidb  tile  tail  is  nearljr  one  half.    It  is  fwy 
common  in  tho  ditches  and  ponds  of  Europe, 
tspeciaUy  where  the  water  is  dear ;  its  fuod 
«OmMs  principallj  of  aqustio  Insects,  larva), 
wonns,  SivA  mollaska.    Tne  reproduction  and 
mttamorpho5u  are  almost  identical  with  those 
sf  the  Bswts.  Though  wuUf  speoding  most 
of  their  time  in  the  water,  the  youag  in  June, 
and  the  adults  in  summer  and  autumn,  become 
IwiMUlil;  thej  appear  to  sttaiD  their  full  size 
first  year.    Tho  experiments  of  Spallanzani 
iliow  that  the  members  and  the  tul  mar  be  re* 
produced  sevswl  times  in  snooeasion,  with  bones, 
mo^clw,  vessel",  nnri  ncrvn=i.    Like  tho  other 
amphibia,  it  is  very  tenacioua  of  life,  and  can  re^ 
sist  eren  eongelation.  Its  bite  1^  perfbotly  harm- 
less.   Tliey  are  esten  by  the  larger  amphibia, 
by  flsheS)  and  bj  Tsrioos  reptiles^  birds,  and 
nail  eamironu 
tGMATt,  Pim-iPFK.  See  Onj.v.Kys. 
£GB£ET,  king  of  Wessex,  and  Ist  king  of  the 
miked  Afi^o-Saxoos,  bora  aboat  775,  sseend- 
eA  thd  tlirone  of  "Wc^-^rx  in  800,  died  in  ''"ft. 
Tiid  defeated  riyal  of  King  Brihtrio,  he  took 
refuge  fiist  St  ths  toaxt  m  OflSl^  the  Idng  of 
Mert  ia.  and  afterward  in  France,  where  he  was 
received  at  the  court  of  Charlemagne,  in  whose 
innies  hs  served  8  jssn.   Upon  the  death 
of  Brifitric  in  800  lio  was  recalled  to  his  native 
country,  and  acknowledged  as  king  bT  the  West 
8000  thanes.  In  809 he  oommenoed  his  care^ 
of  conquest;  and,  successively  pnbduing  tho 
Britons  of  Cornwall  and  the  Saxons  of  Mercia, 
Keat,  Essex,  and  Northnmbria,  and  aasumiiig 
St  its  request  tho  protectorship  of  East  Anglia, 
by  6i7  ho  had  become  the  aetual  sovereign 
of  the  whole  heptardiy.  In  689  ths  Danes 
kmltd  up»")n  the  isle  of  Sheppy,  runl  carried  off 
a  rich  booty.   In  838  they  disembarked  at 
01isrinoiith,aiiddeftated£gbert'kfoi<ee8.  They 
landed  again  in  835  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall, 
vbere  t^y  formed  an  aUianoe  with  the  Britons, 
ligbcit  eneoimtered  their  nnited  forees  at  Heng< 
itooe  hill,  pained  a  b!  nKly  hut  decisive  victory, 
j^nished  the  rebels,  and  drove  the  invaders  to 
tl^  ^ipa.  This  was  his  hnt  explott. 

EGEDE,  HAK8,tIieiflOSCle  of  Greenland,  bom 
ia  Korvay,  Jan.  81, 1888,  died  in  Nov.  1758. 
fher havhttbem ssrenl  years  a  pa.stor  In  the 
^mity  of  Drontheim,  he  resigned  his  func- 
tiras  ia  1717  intending  to  emlmrk  for  Green- 
hii  «i  a  nfaaionary.  Re  was  nnable  to  ob- 
a  roval  audience  before  the  spring  of  171 9, 
'■vioc  to  the  wars  with  Charles  XIL  of  Sweden, 
^WbcBgraesed  the frabllo  attention.  He  fh«Bi 

fWft^tho  pn'rnnago  of  Frederic  IV.  of  Den- 
sad  set  sail  in  Uaj,  1721,  with  2  veaaelS| 


his  wife,  9  sons,  and  48  other  persons,  andln/nlj 

follow  in(7  Ifmded  upon  the  coast  of  Greenland  in 
lat.  64°  N.  His  mildness  and  zeal  gained  tho 
aAotfons  of  the  rude  native,  and  aftier  several 
years  of  effort  he  was  able  to  preach  t!;o  pn^pel 
in  their  language.  Vai-ious  calamities,  among 
which  were  the  ravages  of  Uie  small  pox,  al- 
most annihilated  the  result  of  his  labors  Y  t 
before  his  departure  he  succeeded  iu  laying  a 
foundation  for  the  fhrther  propagation  of  OhriS' 
tianity  upon  those  i(  y  ^h^ri  un  l  in  establishing 
the  germs  of  what  wiis  to  be  an  important  com- 
merce. The  Danish  government  sent  ont  8 
Moravian  brethren  to  aid  him,  and  af^or  n  resi- 
dence of  15  years  in  Greenland,  Egede,  seeing 
the  colony  flonrishing  in  the  hanos  <^  the  Morsp 
vians,  asked  and  obtained  permission  to  leave 
it  lie  continued  his  labors  for  the  evangeliza- 
tion of  Greenland,  alter  his  return  to  Denmark, 
by  publishing  several  works,  and  by  snperin- 
tending  a  seminary  designed  especiaUy  for  the 
ednoanon  of  missionaries  for  that  eonntry. — 
pATT.,  snn  of  the  preceding,  and  successor  in 
his  apostolical  labors,  bom  at  Waagen,  near 
Drontheim,  in  1708,  ^ed  Jnne  8,  1789.  Ho 
was  a  chil  l  when  he  went  with  his  father  to 
Greenland,  and  in  1728  returned,  bringing  to 
Copenhagen  seversl  Esqidmsnz,  with  tiie  design 
of  initiating  thoin  into  European  civilization. 
They  all  died,  however,  of  the  small  pox.  After 
pmnndng  his  theolo^oal  studies  in  Denmaric,  hs 
returned  to  the  mission  Ftatinn,  arid  labored 
there  4  yeara  atler  the  return  of  hia  father.  Ue 
translated  the  Imitation  of  Christ"  and  por- 
tions of  the  Bible  into  the  lnn;^Tir\:rp  of  Green- 
land, and  at  his  departure  left  the  colony  in  a 
highly  prosperoitt  eondition.  Ho  Adflned  vap 
rions  fnni  tiims  in  Donmark,  was  pnrtimlarly 
active  iu  expediting  the  exploring  mission  of 
Lftven&n  to  the  eoasto  of  Greenlsnd,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  occupied  a  chair  of  theology. 

EG£R  (Boh.  Cheb),  a  frontier  city  of  Bohe- 
nda^aitver  of  the  same  name,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Fichtelgebirge,  92  m.  W.  from  Prague ;  pop. 
10,500.  It  has  ootton  and  woollen  manufao- 
torie^  and  in  its  vieinity  at  IVsnaensbad  are 
chalybeate  ?;irin^'^i  nml  l.ath^.  Its fortific.itions, 
formerly  strong,  were  detttroyed  in  1808.  It 
has  a  eity  hall,  in  whieh  WaHenatein  was  assas* 
sinatcd,  Feb.  25,  1634,  and  the  ruins  of  a  castle 
in  which  the  friends  of  Wallenstein  were  killed. 
Eger  was  taken  and  retaken  by  both  Swedes 
and  imperialists  during  the  80  years*  iw*  Ja 
tho  Silesian  war  it  was  taken  by  the  IVsnflIt 
under  Marshal  Saxe  in  1749,  and  agidn  under 
tho  marslial  do  Belloislo  in  174.5.  Prior  to  1850 
this  city  was  the  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same 
name,  whose  inhabitants,  80,000  in  number, 
differed  in  manners,  ctistoms,  and  r  <tnrnefrora 
the  neighboring  population,  tiince  then,  it 
gives  its  name  to  a  drcle  oontaining  680,000 
iii:inbitants,  in  which  tilO  fbnnw  Oistriot  of 
£ger  is  comprised. 

one  of  the  Gaaunm  or  nymphs  of 
Roman  mythology,  who  was  believed  to  have 
dictated  to  ^oma  Pompilius  his  wise  laws,  and 
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to  hare  instnicted  him  respecting  the  forms  of 
worship  which  he  introdooed.  It  was  said  that 
she  even  became  liis  wife,  and  that  beins  incon> 
Bolable  after  his  death,  she  was  changed  into  a 
fountain.  She  had  been  worshipped  as  a  mral 
and  prophetic  divinity  from  the  earliest  periods 
of  Latium,  and  was  invoiced  as  the  giver  of  life 
hj  pregnant  women.  Numa  consecrated  to  her 
a  grove  in  the  environs  of  Rome,  and  to  stran- 
gers visiting  that  citj  even  now  there  is  pointed 
out  the  grotto  and  fountain  of  Egeria  in  the 
beantiful  valley  of  Caffarella.  Upon  ancient 
Bcolpturcs  this  nymph  is  represented  in  a  cos- 
tume similar  to  that  of  the  muses  and  sibyls, 
with  floating  robe,  naked  feet,  dishevelled  hair, 
and  in  the  attitude  of  writing  m  A Totauii*  which 
■be  holds  tipon  her  knees. 

EGERTON,  Francis.    See  Bridoewater. 

EGERTON,  Thomas,  baron  of  EUesmere  and 
viscount  Brackley,  lord  chancellor  of  England, 
bom  in  Doddlcston,  Cheshire,  in  1640,  died  in 
London,  March  16,  1617.  He  was  educated  at 
Brasenose  college.  Oxford,  and  having  been  call- 
ed to  Uie  bar,  by  hia  learning  and  integrity  soon 
attracted  the  attention  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  IIo 
was  appointed  snccessively  solicitor-general,  at- 
torney-general,ou  which  occasion  he  wasknight> 
ed,  master  of  the  rolls,  and  in  1696  lord  keeper, 
the  queen  herself  delivering  the  great  seal  to  nim 
at  Greenwich.  James  I.,  upon  his  accession,  in 
reci^ition  of  Sir  Thomas  Egerton's  great  ser- 
vices, "not  only  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
but  also  in  council,'*  created  him  Baron  EUes- 
mere, and  i4)pointed  him  lord  high  chancellor. 
He  yrafi  subserjoently  elected  chancellor  of  the 
university  of  Oxford.  In  March,  1G17,  ho  rc- 
ligned  the  gre^  seal,  having  retiUned  it,  as  lord 
keeper  and  chancellor,  for  a  longer  period  unin- 
terruptedly than  any  of  his  predecessors  or  suc- 
eessors.  Beside  his  Judicial  duties,  he  was  fro 
quenUy  employed  by  Elizabeth  and  James  in  tlio 
negotiation  of  treaties,  and  in  other  important 
state  affairs.  In  person,  in  character,  ana  in  the 
variety  and  profoundness  of  his  learning.  Lord 
Eilcsmcro  eccms  to  have  been  equally  admirable. 
His  integrity  passed  into  a  proverb,  and  accord- 
ing to  Fuller,  many  persons  went  to  Westminster 
hall  only  "to  see  hb  venerable  gait,  and  were 
higlily  pleased  at  so  acceptable  a  spectacle." 

EGG.  Birds  and  most  insects  and  fishes,  and 
some  other  animals,  are  generated  from  globular- 
formed  bodies  called  eggs,  produced  within  the 
mother.  Thcs^,  after  being  deposited  by  the 
parent  in  favorable  situations,  and  exposed  to 
the  proper  influences  of  temperature,  &c.,  un- 
dergo a  fsnrresnion  of  changes,  which  at  last 
rciiult  in  a  fully  developed  living  creature. 
(See  EnBRTOLOoT.)  Thta,  breaking  through 
the  outer  crust  that  has  confined  it,  enters  upon 
it^  new  existence.  The  eggs  of  the  lower  or- 
ders of  animals  are  collected  and  held  together 
in  great  numbers  by  a  viscous  membrane,  and 
are  called  spawn.  Those  of  birds  are  deposited 
Aogly.  Thev  oondst  of  a  calcareous  shell,  white 
or  colored,  fT>rmed  almost  wholly  of  carbonate 
of  liiuu  ^  tiio  other  constituents  are  nuonte  quan- 


tities of  animal  matter,  phosphate  of  lime,  eai» 
bonate  of  magnesia,  oxioe  of  iron,  and  solphm. 
Uning  this  hollow  shell  ia  a  thin  and  toogii 
membrane,  composed  principally  of  albumen,, 
At  the  larger  end  of  the  egg  is  a  apace  between; 
the  outer  shell  and  this  mombrono,  which,  vci^'" 
small  when  the  egg  is  first  laid,  gradually  in- 
creases with  ita  age.   It  b  call^  the  ^enetdii 
airu,  and  is  filled  with  air,  in  which  the  pro- 
portion of  oxygen  is  larger  than  in  the  atmo- 
sphere.  This,  it  is  said,  is  for  the  re^iration  ot 
tne  unbatched  chicle   Within  the  membrane  ii 
the  white  of  the  egg,  or  the  albmnen,  a  viscid 
liquid,  in  membranous  cells,  which  encloses  tiM 
yolk  and  the  real  germ  of  tho  animal.    As  thii 
germ  left  the  place  of  its  production  in  the  hodif 
of  the  female,  and  passed  into  tho  egg-disckar^- 
ing  canal,  the  albumen  gathered  around  it  is 
successive  layers,  a  portion  in  very  delicate  mem- 
branes, called  the  ekalata^  which  are  attached  to 
tho  poles  of  the  yolk,  and  serve  to  suependitin 
such  a  manner  that  the  smaller  and  lighter  half 
must  always  be  uppermost.    The  outer  layer 
of  the  albuiuen  is  less  thick  and  vi^id  than  that 
next  the  yolk.   Around  itthe  lining  membraiM 
and  calcareous  shell  are  snccessively  added  be- 
fore the  egg  is  hud.    The  composition  of  the 
albumen  is:  water,  86  parts;  pare  albumen,  IS; 
mucus,  2.7;  and  saline  matter,  0  8,  including 
soda  with  traces  of  sulphur ;  or,  according  to 
Dr.  Thomson,  wi^r,  80 ;  albumen,  15.6 ;  ma- 
CUR,  4.5 ;  a«^h,  0.475.    The  yolk,  called  viUlUu 
oci,  is  also  a  glairy  fluid,  commonly  of  a  yellow 
color,  endos^  in  its  own  membrane,  and  con- 
Hjsts  of  a  great  variety  of  oon?titncnt.^  viz.: 
water,  41.486  ;  a  form  of  aibuiucu  caJJed  vitel- 
line, 15.76;  r  :'  t  L:irine  and  oleine^  21.804;  cho- 
lesterine,  0.438 ;  oleic  and  mai^anc  acid.<«,  7.226; 
phosphoglvccric  acid,  1.2 ;  mm'iato  of  wnmonia, 
0.034;  chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium  sod 
sulphate  of  potassa,  0.277 ;  phosphates  of  lims 
and  magnesia,  1.022;  animal  extracts,  0.4;  and 
0.653  of  coloring  matter,  traces  of  iron,  lactie 
acid,  &c.   Upon  one  side  of  the  yolk  is  a  round 
■pot,  yellowish  white,  coiled  xhaeicairiculay  the 
germ  of  the  ovum,  which  by  the  arrangement 
of  the  chalazffi,  already  referred  to,  is  always 
kept  uppermost,  and  next  to  tlic  source  of  heik 
supplied  by  tho  animal  in  8itting.    As  this  is 
developed  into  the  foetus,  tlic  albumen  h'rstiiir* 
nishes  nourishment  to  iL  and  when  this  ia  eon*' 
Bumed  more  is  supplied  by  the  yolk.    Eggs  of 
tho  hen  are  hatchea  by  being  kept  at  a  temper' 
ature  of  104®  for  3  weeks.    Their  vitality  hii 
been  retained  after  they  have  been  exposed  to 
a  temperature  of  10*  F. ;  and  it  is  a  remarkabto 
fact  that  the  freezing  point  of  new-laid  eggs  ii 
much  lower  than  that  of  the  water  and  albunxn 
of  which  they  principally  consist,  and  both  ci 
which  congeal  at  about  the  same  temperature 
Eggs,  too,  that  have  been  once  frozen,  or  I  n^i^ 
b^n  long  kept,  freeze  at  the  point  their  o^- 
stituents  would  seem  to  require.   The  speeMie 
gravity  of  new-laid  eggs  is  from  1.08  to  J  09. 
By  keeping  they  diminish  in  wei^t  from  evw- 
oration  of  water,  and  the  ratartitnliwi  of  v 
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throagh  the  poros  of  the  sbelL .  This  diminntion 
LhA  been  observed  to  continne  for  2  years;  an 
eg;^  wei^Ung  originally  007i  grains  being  re- 
dnced,  as  remarked  by  Dr.  Thomson,  to  863.2 
grains.   When  they  have  lost  so  mnch  weight  aa 
tvflcMftvpoti  water,  thejar*  generally  tmsonnd. 
The  preventing:  of  thia  evaporation  by  covering 
their  surface  with  a  coating  of  varnish,  wax,  gum 
anbic,  or  lard,  fllMoks  their  patNftotkMi.  Itis 
said  that  if  every  new-laid  egg  was  at  once  rub- 
bed over  with  sweet  butter,  it  would  be  a  rare 
thin^  to  see  one  unsound.   The  Scotch  some- 
tinaes  drop  them  in  boiling  water  for  2  minutes, 
by  which  the  membrane  within  the  shell  is  par- 
tMflyrotgristwIand  rendered  impervious  to  afar. 
Hens*  epgs  vary  so  mnch  in  gravity,  thnt  it  is  a 
wonder  they  continue  to  be  sold  by  numbers 
ixtiitead  of  weight.   A  dozen  of  the  lai^eet  lieve 
been  found  to  weigh  24  oz.,  while  the  same 
number  of  smaller  ones  of  the  saiiio  stock 
wdghed  only  14^  oz.    The  fair  average  weight 
b  said  to  be  about  22^  oz,  to  the  dozen.  The  rel- 
ative weights  of  the  portions  of  the  egg  aa  g^vea 
bj  Dr.  Thomson  are :  shell  and  membrane,  106.9; 
albomai,  604.2 ;  yolk,  288.9.  About  i  of  the  en- 
tire weight  may  be  regarded  as  nitrogenous  and 
Mlriliaus  matter,  a  greater  proportion  than  that 
cf  meat,  which  Is  rated  at  only  from  25  to  28 
per  cent.,  wliile  tlie  nutritive  portion  of  the 
^  ojsier  is  only  about  12  per  cent.  The  white 
I   of  the  egg,  from  its  tendency  to  ooegulate  into 
s  hard  and  indigestible  sulratanoe,  is  likely  to 
disa^ee  wift  tM  elomach  of  invalids,  when 
the  yulk  may  prove  perfectly  harmless.  Raw 
eggs  are  more  wholesoiue  than  boiled,  or  even 
than  those  liglitly  poediedf  which  are  very 
di^stible.   i^tgs  become  more  difficult  of  di- 
g^on  by  being  kept.   In  medicine  the  shell 
■I  ond  as  an  antacid,  its  animal  oomporitloii 
ieemingto  adapt  it  better  for  the  stomach  than 
chalk,  the  mineral  form  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
The  white  is  employed  for  clarifying  liquors 
and  sirups,  which  it  aocompUshes  by  entangling 
the  small  particles  floating  in  them  as  it  coaga- 
falii^  aad  either  rising  with  them  to  the  sur- 
hct,  or  finking  to  the  l^ttom.    An  astringent 
p<wltice  is  formed  bj  causing  it  to  coagulate 
vift  e  piece  of  dmn  briskly  stirred  with  it 
Thia  TiTidcr  the  name  of  alum  curd,  is  used  as 
an  application  to  the  eye  in  some  forms  of  oph- 
llMmmi.  The  white  is  also  used  as  as  antidote 
tocorrrwiro  sublimate  and  salts  of  copper.  The 
7olk  i5  sometimes  given  in  jaundice,  and  forme 
la  excellent  di^  in  dyspepsia.  It  is  preferaUe 
to  the  white  in  making  emulsions.    The  largest 
med  egjgi  of  which  wo  have  any  account  are 
nme  found  in  1850  in  alluvium  in  Madagaaoar. 
Tbey  belong  to  a  bird  which  it  is  supposed  has 
rtcotly  become  extinct,  to  whicli  M.  Saint 
BUn  ha--^  given  the  lUMDe  of  tipiomit  max- 
Two  of  the  eggs  are  preserved  in  the 
academy.    One  of  them  measures  1^ 
iMhM  on  its  longest  diameter,  and  8^  inches  on 
the  sboftest.    The  thickness  of  the  shell  is  about 
i  (tf  ttmcb.   The  capaci^  of  the  egg  is  about 
i  Q^fHrt^ftiinaathatefthaoattieh'kegg— equal 
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to  148  hens'  eggs,  or  50,000  eggs  of  the  humming 
bird.  From  some  of  the  bones  of  the  bird  which 
have  been  preserved,  its  height  is  calculated  to 
bo  about  12  feet. — Eoo  Trahk.  The  demand 
for  eggs  as  an  article  of  diet  has  given  rise  to  uu 
immense  trade  in  fiamishing  the  supplies  re<|Qir- 
ed  by  large  cities  and  thickly  populated  district:^; 
and  by  means  of  rulroads  and  steamboats  they 
eaa  be  transported  long  distances  with  despatch 
and  safety.  From  the  western  states  and  from 
the  British  provinces  they  arc  broii^dit  in  barrels 
to  the  seaboard  of  the  United  States,  those  from 
the  provinces  being  admittetl  free  of  duty.  In  a 
single  day  as  many  as  15,120  have  been  entered 
ai  Boston  from  Nova  8ootia;  and  tn  1858  about 
8,000  barrels,  cont^ning  84  dozen  each,  amount- 
ing to  about  8,000,000  eggs,  were  shipped  from 
Montreal  to  the  United  States ;  but  thteamoimt 
is  probably  small  compared  with  the,  quantitiee 
brought  from  Ohio  and  the  other  interior  states. 
In  Great  Britain  the  home  production  is  put 
down  at  75,000  tons  annually,  and  the  valuo 
at  $15,000,000.  Beside  this,  the  importations 
oomprised  117,230,600  eggs  in  1866,  and  186,- 
818,600  in  1 857.  TJie  imports  from  France  into 
England  amounted  in  the  former  year  to  £244,- 
041 ;  from  Belgium,  £19,677 ;  from  Spain,  £11,- 
830;  from  the  channel  islands,  £1,731 ;  from  oth- 
er parts,  £1,143 ;  total,  £278,422.  Since  1854 
the  duty  on  foreign  eggs  is  Sd.  per  cubic  foot 
of  200  eggs,  and  only  4a.  on  tliose  from  British 
possessions.  They  are  packed  in  crates  and 
boxes,  the  contents  of  a  smgle  box  amounting  to 
2,600  to  1 3,000  eggs.  The  consumption  in  Paris 
is  also  enormous.  In  1835  it  was  estimated  by 
Legrand  at  188  per  annum  for  each  indiTidnal, 
ana  in  the  provinces  at  double  this  rate.  By 
the  estimate  of  M.  A.  HnsBon  in  bis  late  work 
on  the  Contommation  of  Perii^  the  noraber  la 
now  about  175  for  each  person  annually,  costing 
about  $1  35,  and  the  whole  population  thus 
supplied  is  rated  eft  1,000,000.  The  following 
table  is  given  of  consumption  and  prices: 


w 
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1,000. 

10«,T4T.«S 
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EGG,  AnouBTVB,  an  English  painter,  bom  in 
London  in  1810.  He  boMme  a  oontribntor  to 
the  academy  exhibition  in  1888,  and  was  elect- 
ed associate  of  that  institution  in  1848.  He 
hes  produced  a  greet  number  of  plctnree  fDaa- 
trative  of  humorous  scenes  from  Shakespeare, 
Le  &ag&  and  Walter  Scott.  In  1867  he  was 
one  or  the  arllata  oomieoled  ivMh  th4anaiiM- 
ment  of  the  gaDery  of  modem  palntinga  at  tne 
Haaoheeter  exhibition. 

SQO  FLAIIT  (seloiMMi  mtHonffena,  WUld.), 
the  popular  name  of  a  species  of  the  tolanacea^ 
native  of  N.  Africa.  The  plut  grows  to  the 
height  of  ahoat  S  iba^  with  a  prkuy  stem,  and 
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with  large  ovate,  downy,  prickly  leaves ;  florr- 
ers  of  a  violet  color,  of  some  beauty ;  fruit,  a 
fl^lKMe  berry,  crowding  itself  out  from  the 
downy  ^^fdyr,  which  remains  until  the  fruit 
ripens,  and  ttio  deep  purplo  color  it  assumes  iu- 
(UeatM  its  perfection.  Its  size,  however,  de- 
pends c'>iwif!<TnV]y  tipon  the  ricbncRs  of  the  m\\ 
and  waiiiitli  of  ciiinate,  and  in  propitious  bea- 
sons  it  readies  several  pounds'  weight.  In  In- 
dia and  other  hot  countries  it  is  a  favorite  article 
of  food,  and  is  much  used  in  the  United  States, 
It  is  generally  served  up  in  India  with  sugar 
and  wine,  and  is  used  by  the  French  and  Ital- 
ians in  stews  and  soups.  Another  smaller  npc- 
des  ii  S.  ^W^wims  having  ft  white  Ihdt  of  the 
size  and  nppcfiranec  of  a  fowl's  egg,  chiefly 
cultivated  as  an  ornamental  curiosity,  and  some- 
fSmes  reurttd  in  pots  to  eecnre  the  ripening,  as 
a  long  season  seems  requisite  at  the  north. 
The  seeds  of  the  egg  plant  should  be  sown  on 
ftdlght  hot-bed  icmarch  or  early  in  April,  and 
the  plants  should  he  trannplanted  in  tnc  hitter 
part  of  May,  or  in  June,  in  rich,  warm  ground, 
at  the  distance  of  2^  feet  asunder  every  way. 
Weeds  should  be  carefully  eradicated  from 
among  thorn,  the  soil  frequently  loosened  with 
tbe  hoe,  and  drawn  up  around  the  stems. 
Among  tbe  Chinese,  S.  ul^hiopie^m^  having 
similar  fruit,  is  ^teemed  for  furnishing  an  or- 
namental dis^  on  greet  oocasicns  and  on  ftatal 
day?. 

KGINliARD,  or  ErNHAsn,  the  secretary, 
oonfldentid  advisor,  and  biographer  of  Charle- 
magne, born  in  Austrasia  (East  France),  died 
July  25,  844.  lie  was  a  pupil  of  Alcuin,  who 
iotrodooed  him  at  ooort  He  relixedl,  after  fais 
royal  patron's  deatli,  to  a  oonntrv  residence  near 
M&hlheim,  in  the  Odenwald,  where  he  devoted 
himself  to  literary  pursuits.  After  the  death 
of  his  wife,  who  is  believed  to  have  been  a 
daughter  of  Charl^agne,  ho  built  a  convent  at 
Sdlienstadt,  fai  the  present  grand  ducliy  of  Hesse, 
and  entered  it  as  a  monk.  Tlio  pnrcophagus  in 
which  he  and  his  wife  were  buried  is  still  &hown 
at  the  castle  of  Erbaeh,  and  the  counts  of  £r- 
bach  claim  to  be  his  lineal  descendants.  Tlio 
Vita  Caroli  Magni,  by  Eginhsrd,  is  ouo  of  tlie 
best  biographical  work»  of  the  middle  ages.  It 
has  been  republished  by  Iilrler  (Hamburg,  1839), 
and  also  in  the  second  volume  of  Pertz  a  Monu- 
ments Oermania  BiHofiea,  Eginhard's  An- 
nnhs  Tiegitm  Franeornm,  and  a  c'  llcctirm  of  his 
letters,  are  likewise  of  great  value  to  the  histo- 
rian. The  popokr  Tenfon  of  £ginhafd%  eomt- 
ship  with  Cfiarlcmagnc's  daughter  hns  frequently 
been  the  subject  of  poetical  and  dramatic  rep- 
resentation. 

Ecn.AXTTNT!,  an  on  TngliBh  namo  for  thr 
sweet  brier  (rota  rubiginosOj  Linn.),  a  well- 
known  and  ddightfully  fragrant-i«ired  rose, 
growing  plentifnlly  in  ricTi  pa^rnrc^and  neglect- 
ed fields.  In  deep  soils  and  under  favorable 
rirotmntanoes  it  is  not  nnooinnion  ibr  the  old 
well  r-^tnhlished  roots  to  send  up  vi^rous  shoots 
or  suckers  8  or  10  feet  high,  which  are  cov- 
ered with  haidHOrookedpiMluM.  Tbe  flowers, 


which  arc  for  the  most  part  borne  upon  the  lower 
branches,  are  of  a  beautiful  light  Toev  color, 
and  full  of  fragrance.  The  chief  perfnme  of 
the  plant,  however,  is  in  the  foliage,  its  leav^ 
being  bttet  with  russet-colored  glands,  which, 
on  Wing  slightly  bmued,  emit  a  peculiar  soent. 
The  eglantine  succeeds  well  in  the  garden,  if 
aiiiplo  room  and  a  deep  soil  are  allowed  it,  and 
in  such  cases  it  bos  been  known  to  produce  oc- 
caslonnllr  donble  flowers.  It  grows  readily 
from  thu  seeiis,  and  sown  in  rows  the  plants 
bare  been  clipped  into  shape  to  form  low  nod 
ornamental  hedge  divit^ion*.  The  species  beet 
known  in  the  United  States  is  supposed  to  be 
an  adventitious  one  from  Enrope,  and  was  in- 
troduced with  a  oo-«pocie8,  also  fragrant  (iS. 
nUerantha^  SmithV  having  smaller  flowers  and 
•  dUTerent  abaped  fruit  or  seed  vessel.  Both 
seem  to  have  scarcely  extended  bcjood  tiaa  MAr 
coa.st  of  New  Enghind. 

William  MowrooMKmR,  earl  of,  bom  in  I'nlcr- 
roo,  Sept.  29,  1812.  lie  is  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ayrshire,  has  held  on  various  occasiona  other 
local  appointments,  and  was  elected  in  Nor. 
1862,  lord  rector  of  Glasgow  nniversi^.  From 
Feb.  to  Dec  1852,  he  was  lord  lienteoant  of 
Ireland,  and  to  this  office  ho  was  again  appoint- 
ed, Feb.  25,  1868.  lie  is  principally  knovk-n  as 
a  patron  of  the  turf  and  as  an  amateur  of  toor- 
namenf lie  gave  in  1 839  a  splendid  entertain- 
ment of  the  latter  kind  at  Eglinton  castle.  The 
duchess  of  Somerset,  then  Lady  Seymour,  was 
the  queen  of  beauty  on  that  occasion,  and  Loui^ 
Napoleon  took  a  part  in  the  pageant.  His  first 
wUe  died  in  1853,  and  he  married,  Kov.  8, 
1858,  Lady  Adela  Oapel,  only  danghfeer  of  the 
earl  of  Essex. 

SOMONT,  Lamoral,  connt  ni,  a  soldier  and 
statesman  of  the  Netherlands,  born  in  the  castle 
of  La  Ilamaide,  in  Ilainaut.  in  1522,  executed  in 
Bmasels,  June  6,  1568.   Fnm  his  mother,  the 
most  beautiful  Flemish  woman  of  her  time,  he 
inherited  the  dignity  of  prince  of  Gavre,  but 
he  preferred  the  niore  modest  title  of  count  of 
Egmont,  V.  Iiirii  cnrwQ  to  him  from  his  father, 
and  which  bespoke  a  lineage  as  lofty  as  many 
eovereigna  could  boast.   Through  a  line  of 
chivalrous  and  distinguished  ancestors  hr  trnrc  I 
his  descent  from  ancient  pagan  Frisian  king^. 
By  the  death  of  an  elder  brother  he  became  sole 
male  heir  to  the  titles  and  estates  of  n  fiir  lilj- 
which  was  second  to  none  in  Flanders  in  an  - 
tiquity, wealth,  and  power.    Ho  was  in  his 
boyhood  a  page  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  and 
in  his  19th  year  commanded  with  distinction  a 
troop  of  liirht  horae  In  the  expedition  against 
Algiers.    Returning  to  his  country  by  way  of 
Corsica.  Genoa,  and  Lorraine,  in  1546  he  mar- 
ried Baoina  of  Bavaria,  aiiter  of  the  elector 
palatine,  the  emperor  and  a  concourse  of  the 
electors  and  principal  nobles  of  tlie  empire  hon- 
oring the  nuptials  oy  thdr  presence.   He  war 
in  tbf  following  year  invested  with  the  order  of 
the  golden  fleece ;  in  1558  he  attended  the  em- 
peror during  the  siege  (tf  HtU;  in  1054  he  wai 
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3t  Ui«  head  of  tba  splendid  embaasj  sent  to 
EodAnd  to  solicit  for  Philip  II.  of  Spain  the  hand 
of  Mary  Tudor;  and  in  1555  ho  was  u  prom- 
ioent  figure  in  the  throng  amid  which  Charles 
V.  tnuuferred  to  Philip  his  dominions  in  the 
Netherlands.    In  1557,  when  war  broke  out 
between  Spain  and  France,  he  was  esteemed 
one  of  the  5  principal  generals  in  the  Spanish 
serrice,  and  commanded  tho  cavalry  in  the 
arm  J  which  invaded  France  and  invested  St. 
Quentin.    The   constable  Montmorencj  ad- 
TtQced  with  a  select  body  of  troops  to  relieve 
the  garrison,  but  failed  to  accomplish  his  pur- 
pose. Egmont,  at  a  oonncil  of  war  held  in  his 
tent,  proposed  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the 
FreocL  His  eloquence  gained  the  assent  of 
liie  ooancil  to  this  project,  and  having  detected 
&  feeblj  guarded  defile  in  the  rear  of  Montmo- 
reaejr,  he  threw  into  it  a  portion  of  his  cavalry 
\t^tt  the  constable  was  able  to  s^trengthen  it ; 
and  tho  main  French  army  on  its  approach  to 
liie  post  found  itself  confronted  here  by  Egmont, 
vho  a««uled  it  with  a  brilliant  charge  at  tho 
besd  of  2.000  horsemen.  The  French  received 
ttotsl  and  most  disastrous  defeat.    Of  21,000 
troops  all  but  6,000  were  killed  or  captured 
vithin  an  hour;  more  than  80  standards  fell 
into  the  hands  nf  the  victors ;  and  600  prison- 
ers of  noble  birth  were  on  the  following  day 
preaeated  to  Philip  in  the  camp  before  St. 
QoAQtin.  Rarely  had  a  Spanish  monarch  en- 
joyed 10  ugnal  a  triumph  as  that  which  was 
thos  achieved  by  the  promptness  and  gallantry 
<rf^i;nu)nt  In  the  follovring  year  the  marshal 
delljennes,  who  had  taken  a  distinguished  part 
ia  the  capture  of  Calaii*,  marched  into  West 
Flanders,  sttorminpf  and  ]>ilJa^?ing  Dunkirk  and 
d<>rastating  the  country  a3  far  as  Xieuwpoort. 
Flashed  vith  victory  and  laden  with  spoils,  his 
«mjr  was  already  on  ita  homeward  march, 
fbea  %mont  took  the  field  to  intercept  lis 
ntrtiL  With  such  forow  as  he  could  collect 
a  tho  neighborhood,  amounting  to  10,000  foot 
»n(l 2,000 horse,  whose  nimibers  were  increased 
by  large  volunteer  bands  of  the  ji^asantry,  he 
Uaewhini^elf  into  the  path  of  the  French  army, 
*Dd  arrested  its  progrciia  near  Graveliues,  la 
the  bard-fought  action  which  followed,  Egmont 
diiplajcd  brilliant  valor,  and  tho  army  of  Do 
Tnennes  was  aonihUated,  and  hiuisell'  taken 
prisoner.  In  ve^eot  to  its  nsulta,  the  battle 
<rf  GraTeUnes  was  one  of  the  mcjst  decisive  in 
l»i«torT,for  it  compelled  the  French  monarch  to 
consent  to  a  treaty  which  has  been  pronounced 
■ore  roinons  than  any  other  in  the  annals  of 
fttoce.  Those  two  splendid  victories  gave  i^- 
nont  great  renown  and  popularity,  and  largely 
iVneoted  bis  hereditary  influence  in  the  Keth- 
^■ods.  Rather  from  a  generous  sensibility  to 
«« wrongs  of  his  countrymen  than  from  any 
|ff<'d  principle,  he  ranked  himself  among  the 
•wfltents  agunst  the  oppression  of  Philip, 
^  'PiH^^tion  to  which  ho  was  from  the  first 
wociate'l  with  William  of  Oranf^e.  But 
^***^act  as  a  statesman  was  as  weak  and 
Ife  had  iMMn  prompt  aod  aada^^ 


in  the  field ;  and,  swajed  by  tho  oontnuy  mo- 
tives of  sympathy  tHth  the  popular  move- 
ment, loyalty  to  tho  throne,  and  devotion  to 
the  Koman  Catholic  church,  he  accomplished 
by  alternate  hesitation  and  rashness  only  his  own 
ruin.  In  1569  Egmont  and  the  prince  of  Orange 
were  ^)pointed  members  of  the  state  council  of 
the  Ketherhmds  xuider  the  regent  Margaret  of 
Parma ;  but  being  excluded  from  consultation 
on  the  most  important  affairs  of  state,  they  ad- 
dressed (July  23,  1561)  a  joint  letter  of  remon- 
strance to  Philip.  Egmont  united  with  Orange 
and  Horn  (March  11,  1563)  in  another  letter  to 
the  king,  urgently  remonstrating  against  the 
extent  of  the  authority  of  Cardinal  Granvelle, 
a  leading  member  of  tho  council,  who  was  de- 
clared to  be  odious  to  many  of  the  people.  The 
unpopularity  of  Granvelle  increased  daily,  and 
the  moet  reckless  and  resolute  of  his  opponents 
was  Egmont,  who  despised  him  for  his  low 
birth,  and  hated  him  for  his  airs  of  superiority. 
At  a  banquet  given  to  a  party  of  Flemish  nohlc- 
men  it  was  decided  to  invent  for  their  menials 
a  livery  that  should  symbolically  express  the 
general  contempt  for  the  cardinal.  Dice  were 
thrown  to  decide  who  should  devise  tho  typi- 
cal costume;  and  the  prize,  which  ultimatelj 
proved  a  deadly  one,  fell  to  Egmont.  Ilis  re- 
tainers appeared  in  &  few  days  in  tho  famous 
fool's  cap  livery,  which  immediately  became 
the  reigmng  fashion,  and  which,  together  with 
the  mmierous  pasquinades  and  pamphlets,  drove 
Granvelle  from  the  Netherlanas.  Tbua  mrEi^ 
mont  had  acted  under  tho  eye  and  influence  of 
"William  of  Orange.  In  1565  he  was  sent  as 
special  envoy  to  Spun  to  enlighten  the  Spanish 
court  concerning:  the  affairs  of  the  Netherlands; 
but  ho  became  tho  dupe  of  royal  smiles  and 
fiivors,  and  retomed  to  his  country  only  to  dis- 
cover that  his  mission  had  been  fruitless.  For 
a  year  liis  course  was  uncertain  and  fitful,  alter 
wliich  he  departed  for  his  government  of  Flan- 
ders, tlien  in  rebellion  airainst  the  royal  edicts. 
Ilad  Egmont  now  put  himsell"  at  the  head  of 
the  reformers,  he  might  undonbtedly  have  seized 
tho  capitjil,  imprisoned  the  regent,  and  made 
himself  master  of  tho  couutrv ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, he  exerted  bimielf  with  all  his  energj  nd 
with  extreme  severity  again.st  tlio  insurjs^nts 
and  Protestants,  Ho  continued  entlmsiastic  in 
his  loyalty,  offering  to  throw  hin  If  into  Wal- 
chcren  against  tlie  rebels  who  had  taken  refuge 
there,  risldng  liis  life  at  Valenciennes  to  recon- 
noitre the  works  and  suggest  the  best  point 
a^sault^  and  avowing  his  intention  at  a  mcetincj 
with  Orange  at  Willebroek  never  in  any  case 
whatever  to  take  arms  against  the  king.  On 
the  arrival  of  Alva  in  tho  Netherlands  in  1667 
Orange  escaped  from  tho  country,  but  Egmont 
remamed  to  receive  and  do  honor  to  the  man 
who  came  armed  with  his  death  warrant.  Alva 
arrested  him  by  stratagem  together  with  Count 
Horn  at  Braasdi,  and  conveyed  Uiem  under  a 
strong  military  escort  to  Ghent,  wlicro  for  2 
months  they  were  kept  in  rigorous  coutiuement. 
lATalnEgDMiitdaniied  to  be  tried    one  of 
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was  his  privilege  to  be  tried  by  its  statute* ;  as 
ft  noble  of  Brabant  he  claimed  the  proteetion 
of  the  Joyeute  Entru;  and  as  a  count  of  the 
holy  Roman  empire,  he  shonld  be  tried  by  his 
peers,  the  electors  and  princes  <^  the  realm. 
a»  was  brought  before  toe  tribonal  known  in 
lustory  as  the  "council  of  blood/'  was  charged 
wiUi  having  been  a  party  to  the  league  and 
eoospiracy  of  the  prince  of  Orange  and  his  a»- 
■odates,  and  with  having  oonunitted  sundry 
malpractices  to  the  prejudice  of  the  ffovern- 
ment  and  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  after  lit- 
tle more  than  a  mock  trial  was  adiudged  guilty 
of  treason  and  rebellion.  His  later  zeal  in 
the  service  of  the  government  had  not  atoned 
in  the  minds  of  FhUin  and  Alva  for  his  earlier 
acts  of  opposition.  Meantime  the  prince  of 
Orange  hod  thrown  down  the  gauntlet,  as  the 
svowed  fllilimpion  of  his  country's  wrongs,  and 
it  was  designed  to  strike  terror  to  the  heart  of 
the  people  by  making  the  execution  of  £gnA>nt 
and  Ilom  an  impressive  and  appalling  speotaele. 
On  June  5,  1568,  8,000  Spanish  troops  were 
drawn  up  in  battle  array  around  the  Bcuifold  in 
<h»  gTMft*  square  of  Brussels,  and,  while  all 
business  was  suspended  nnd  the  bells  of  the 
churches  were  tolliug,  Egtnout  was  beheaded, 
after  having  expressed  a  bitter  regrtt  tluife  he 
had  not  rather  been  permitted  to  die,  sword  in 
hauil,  fighting  for  his  country  and  king.  Even 
the  soldiers  shed  tears  as  they  bAeld  the  deith 
of  the  most  gallant  and  famous  of  their  gen- 
erals ;  a  cry  of  horror  rose  from  the  multitude; 
and  the  French  ambassador  exclaimed  that  he 
had  ?ecn  the  head  of  that  man  fall  before  whom 
Franco  hml  twice  trembled. — Egmont  is  the 
■oliject  of  one  of  CtoeHke's  tragedies.  The  best 
account  of  liis  career  and  character  is  given  in 
Motley's  liistory  of  the  "Rise  of  the  Dutch 
Bcpublic"  (New  York,  1866).  BaO  alio  Frea- 
OOtt's  "History  of  Philip  II." 

EGRET,  a  name  given  to  those  specie  of 
wUla  herons  which  have  the  feathers  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  back  elongated  and  their  webs 
disunited,  reaching  beyond  or  to  the  tail,  at  cer- 
tain aeaions  of  the  year;  their  fimm  are  abo 
more  graceful  than  tlioso  of  common  herons. 
They  belong,  however,  to  tlie  sjime  genus  ardea 
(linn.),  of  the  order  gralhr.  The  great  American 
egret  (.4.  egreita^  Grael.)  is  about  37  inches 
long  to  end  of  tail,  49  to  end  of  claws,  with  an 
eztentof  wings  of  65  inches;  bill  4^  inches,  tail 
6^,  tarsus  6;  anterior  toes  2},  4,  uud  3^  incites, 
with  the  claws  i,  f,  and  §  of  an  inch  respeo- 
tt?d!j;  the  hind  toe  li,  and  its  claw  1|  inohee 
long;  weifiht  about  2J  lbs,;  the  female  is  some- 
what smaller.  The  bill  is  6tnught|  tapering  to 
■n  acute  tip;  the  head  comprsswd  loa  oblong; 
neck  long:  and  slender ;  body  compressed ;  feet, 
tarsu.^,  and  tibia  long,  tlio  latter  bare  in  its  lower 
half.  The  space  between  bill  and  eye,  and  around 
the  latter,  is  bare ;  the  plumage  is  soft  and  blend- 
ed ;  head  not  crested,  though  its  feathers  are  elon- 
CM,M  arotbowoBtiielowwaMk  inflvot; 


from  between  tiie  shoulders  arises  a  toft  of  ]as% 
decnrved,  and  deBette  dbnlted  ft^Ainii  eit 

tending  about  10  inches  beyond  the  tail;  tlit 
wings  are  moderate,  and  the  tail  abort,  of  li 
weak  feathers;  the  mil  is  bright  jeUow,  feetairf 
daws  black,  and  the  j|)luma|!;e  white,  in  sonve 
parts  slightly  tinged  with  yellow.    This  alcgBiit 
bird  is  found  braeding  from  Florida  to  New 
York,  and  along  the  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Mex- 
ico to  Texas,  and  {uvbaUy  further ;  it  is  rarelj 
seen  in  Massnohosetts.  and doea  not  a|>pearinoi« 
than  50  miles  inhind,  noless  along  the  courses  of 
large  rivers ;  it  generally  breeds  in  low  manhy 
places,  dismal  swampe,  and  the  margins  of  lakM 
and  ponds ;  the  nests  are  sometimes  made  oa 
low  bushes,  and  occasionally  on  sandy  islsnds 
near  the  coast,  but  generally  on  high  treea 
The  long,  rilky  filaments  of  the  back  arc  Iiardly 
to  be  seen  except  in  the  love  season,  which  ra* 
ries  Arom  early  spring  to  midsummer,  accordii^ 
to  latitude ;  both  sexes  possess*  them,  and  msny 
are  shot  during  the  breeding  season  to  obtain 
these  feathers  for  ornamental  purposes.  It  feedi 
by  day,  on  small  fishes,  Crustacea,  and  rcptOs^ 
which  it  catches  in  the  shallows  and  marshes; 
its  flight  is  well  sustained,  and  its  gait  and  move- 
ments are  graceful   The  nest  is  made  of  loose 
Bticks,  ovcrhanpring  the  water,  and  is  used  for 
years  by  the  same  birds,  which  annually  re[>air 
it;  tiie  ena^  9  or  8,  are  2(  inches  long,  wb«a 
freshly  laid  smooth  and  palo  blue,  becoming  sf* 
terward  rough  and  whitish.    The  egret  is  tbj 
and  Affloalt  to  obtain,  axaept  in  the  breeding 
season ;  many  of  the  young  are  destroyed  by 
crows  and  turkey  buzzards. — Tho  Europetn 
egret  {A,  aOo,  Gmel.)  is  about  8  feet  5  iccho 
long,  of  a  pure  white  plnmapo.    According  to 
Selby,  the  uill  is  black  or  dark  brown,  ydtow 
at  the  base  and  about  the  nostrila,  and  the  1^ 
are  almost  black.   It  is  common  In  sooUien 
Europe,  but  comparatively  rare  in  the  nortb«ni 
and  central  parts ;  the  white  herons  of  Asia  are 
believed  to  bo  of  tliis  species.    Tho  little  Eom* 
p^m egret garzetta^  Linn.)  is  abont  22  incbei 
long  from  Irill  to  end  of  tail;  tho  plumage 
white;  from  tho  hind  head  spring  3  narrow 
feathers  4  inches  long;  the  plumes  of  the  bsek 
are  elongated ;  the  bul  and  tarsi  are  black;  th« 
tarsus  is  4  inches  long.  This  species  is  confined 
to  the  eastern  hemispnere,  beins  most  abnndsif 
la  aoatbam  Europe,  Greece,  and  northern  AfH- 
ca;  it  ocoafionally  wanders  as  far  as  Englaoi 
The  buflt- backed  egret  {A,  Coromanda,  Bodd) 
la  about  20  inches  long,  the  bill  2  inches  sod 
orange  yellow;  tho  plumage  is  white,  except 
the  top  of  the  head  and  front  neck,  which  V9 
bnfll|  lwww*»i"g  browner  as  the  bird  grows  ol^er; 
it  is  very  generally  distributed  over  Asia.  1^ 
reddish  «pret  {A.  rw/a,  Bodd.),  of  which 
egret  la  the  young,  is  about  81  inches  loofetfn 
40  in  extent  of  winps;  the  pale  bill  has  a  Ua* 
tip ;  the  iris  is  white ;  the  feathers  of  the  besfl 
and  neck  are  loose  and  pendent,  of  a  light  rea- 
dish  brown  tinged  with  lilac,  fading  into  ^'^'fj' 
ish  white  at  the  tips :  the  back  and  wings  grsy)« 
Uoa;  kaglballMcaof  thaMt7«IMdi4i|Vi<i 
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prrrish  "bine  Movr.   It  seems  never  to  go  of  the  Birket-«l-KeroTin,  at  the  (llstance  of  50  m., 
bx  from  tlio  Florida  keja,  except  westward  are  the  natrou  lakes,  from  which  the  water  eva- 
lioag  the  gnlf  of  Hcooo;  ii  is  a  plump  and  ponttes  in  the  dry  season,  leaTfng  tbe  grotuid 
graceful  bird,  and  an  on«y  and  high  flier;  it  is  corered  with  a  crust  of  imtron  or  carbonate  of 
^r,  rarely  associating  with  other  Q>ecies;  it  is  soda.   Along  the  sea-coust  of  the  Delta  there  is 
probablr  strict! J  marine.   Thaneili  we  maUo  a  sories  of  largo  lagoons  stretching  for  nearly 
:  r  Ujc  middle  of  April ;  iho  eggs  arc  3,  of  a  200  m.,  of  which  the  prinoipul  are  Lake  Manr- 
:Jt>  ^-green  (x)Ior,  aud  urc  excellent  food.  oot,  the  ancient  MareoUs,  40  m.  long,  Lako 
IQYPT  (Gr.  Atyvnros ;  Lat.  ^'Egyptm;  Heby  Boorioa»  80  m.  k»g^  and  Lake  Menzaleh,  50  m* 
Mizraim  ;  Coptic,  fhami  or  Kemi)^  a  country  long,  with  an  avemtre  breadth  of  15  in.    From  a 
ia  iheN.  E.  of  Africa,  bounded  N.  by  the  Medi-  very  ancient  period  i^jypt  has  abouuded  ia 
£.  by  the  Red  sea  and  Arabia,  S.  by  canals,  chiefly  comtnietea  to  facilitate  diedii> 
N'ibuv,  and  W.  by  tbe  Great  Desert.   It  lies  tribution  of  the  water  of  tb  Nile  for  purpose 
iT.--^  lit.  81*  87'  and  24*"  1'  N.,  and  long.  27*  of  irrigation.  The  Mahmoudy  canal,  60  m.  loqg 
13aadS4'l^£-    Its  length  from  N.  to  8.  in  a  and  100  feet  broad,  WM  iuad«  in  1880  to  to- 
direct  lioe  is  about  520  m. ;  its  breadth  from  E.  commodate  the  commerce  between  Alexandria 
to  V.  Tftries  from  800  to  400  m. ;  area,  includ-  and  the  Nile.    In  the  beginning  of  1859 

the  desert  regions,  abont  200,000  eq.  m.  bad  about  500 m.  of  railroad  completed.  Tne 

Tl;e  rirer  N'ile  enters  Egypt  from  Nabia  at  tho  principal  linos  are  from  Alexandria  to  Cairo, 

oiiardot  Phike  near  Asswao,  the  ancient  Syeue.  131  ni.;  from  Cairo  to  baez,  91  m.;  and  from 

vhera  ft  deicends  the  famous  cataracts,  and  Ctadto  to  Beni-Souef,  up  tbe  Kile,  76  m.  The 

f.)T8  thence  nnbrolron  by  falls  or  rapid?,  and  railroad  bridge  across  tho  Nile  at  Kafr-el-Zyat 

Ai^ented  by  any  branch,  nor  even  by  a  is  one  of  tho  greatest  works  of  the  kind  in  the 

hnikt,  ffl  it  readies  tilie  Meditemneao.  Firem  irorid,  and  is  expeotad  to  be  eomplatad  in  Jnneu 

the  cataracts  the  river,  who<c  r'fueral  breadth  1860.   Another  great  wort  commenced  srvcr  ii 

is  about  half  a  mile,  rans  fur  GOO  m.  through  a  years  aga  bat  not  yet  finished,  is  the  bar- 

vaUey  boonded  by  hllb  Tarying  In  height  from  fa^  or  d«n  aoroaa  toe  Nile  at  rae  bteinning 

iOO  to  1,200  feet,    Tho  average  breadUj  of  the  of  the  Delta,  designed  to  heijrhten  and  regn- 

^ej  k  7  or  8  m.,  its  greatest  breadth  11  m.  late  the  annual  inandaticHu  The  oonstmctioa 

.\acieQtly  the  wboieof  tliis  vall^  waa  odled  of  » canal tforoaa the  iathmna  of  Sues  to  mite 

rp^tr  ll?ypt,  bat  aflorward  the  term  Middle  the  Red  eea  with  the  Mediterranean  was  bo- 

£bp(  was  ^plied  to  the  northern  part  of  it.  gun  April  26, 1869<— The  most  striking  gcolo- 

Amt  KWiB.  from  the  aea,  the  hUIa  dhappear,  eieal  feainre  of  E^tis  Ae  vaat  bed  of  anQvinm 

and  tho  rirer  enters  an  extensive  and  perfectly  deposited  by  the  Nile,  which  covers  dl  Lower 

knd  aiJuiiai  plain,  where,  12  m.  N.  of  C^o,  i^pt  to  a  dc^th  that  probably  averages  80  or 

it  sqwrsta  lato  two  great  abeama,  wfaieh  oon*  40  net  The  predondnant  roeks  of  the  coontry 

tijmilly  diverge  until  they  reach  the  M^iter-  nre  limestone,  sandstone,  and  granite.  The 

m>«SB  hj  mouths  about  80  m.  apart,  the  eastern  great  pyramids  are  built  of  limestone,  and  stand 

itDamietta,  and  theireateni  ^t  Roeetta.  This  on  a  limestone  plateau.  Thla  rock  extends  up 

grestplain  is  T>ower  Egypt.  The  triangular  space  tho  vajl  i  v  of  tl  jo  Nile  as  far  asEsnr,  ami  from 

«Qclooed  by  tbe  two  arms  of  tbe  river  and  the  thenoe  to  Ai^wan  or  Syene  sandstone  prevailsi 

is  cdledthe  Delta,  from  its  reaemblanee  in  fram  the  quarriea  of  whloh  moat  of  thetemplaa 

sbpe  to  t!iC' Greek  letter  A.  Bat  the  term  Dr!t  a  of  Egypt  nave  been  huilt.   At  Syene,  at  the 

i*  ako  Bometimee  applied  to  the  whole  plain,  soatliem  extremity  of  the  ooontiy,  granite  pre> 

*  to  w  nroch  of  It  aa  eoMlita  of  fer^e  land,  dorolnatea,  and  the<|iiarri«a  there  have flimiuied 

ibo  area  of  the  Delta  and  of  the  valley  of  flio  chiefly  the  materials   for  tho  obeli.'-l-H  mid 

^ik  ia  Egypt  is  varioudr  eatimated  at  from  colossal  atatoes  ot  E^'pt.  The  soil  of  Egypt 

IWto  17,000     T(u  This  comprises  all  die  ia  of  ananrpaased  ftraiitT,  and  ita  ridhnaas  li 

wtivalik- l.ind,  tLe  rc'st  of  the  country  consist-  annually  renewed  by  the  inundation  of  the 

M  ^  desertai  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Hil^  which  deposits  npoa  tbe  land  a  coating  of 

^Mdof  the  region  called  Fayoom,  which  mna  whioh  rnulen  needless  any  other  mannre* 

UMstno^c-at  distance  "VT.  {.  f  f!io  Nile,  between  In  many  parts  ploughing  is  dispensed  witli,  tho 

ist    %xA  S0%  and  has  a  fertile  area  of  340  sq.  seed  beiog  thrown  npon  the  mad,  and  sheep^ 

>•  The  largest  of  the  oases,  the  one  most  re-  goats,  or  pigs  tnrned  loose  in  the  fielda  to 

ooto  fn.in  tbe  Nile,  is  Siwuh,  the  ancient  Am-  trample  in  tlio  grains;  tliough  in  other  parte 

^gyg»S  the  cite  of  the  temple  and  oracle  of  agriculture  is  carried  on  with  considerable  labor 

J?*»AiBnH>iL  It  Hes  10  days' journey  W.  of  and  care,  especially  where  artifldal  trrigatioik 

nytJOTi,  and  has  an  area  of  only  15  or  20  sq.  m.  must  be  resorted  to.    Tho  rise  of  the  Nile  begins 

ly'^oert  between  tbe  Nile  and  the  Red  seals  in  Egypt  in  the  latter  part  of  June.   The  inun* 

■■■acted  by  chiunsof  mountains  whose  highest  dation  reaches  its  greatest  height  between  Sept. 

'^^Bit*  attain  an  elevation  of  6,000  feet.— The  20  and  80,  when  it  is  usually  24  feet  above  the 

^  Bote4  lake  of  Egypt  is  the  Birket-el-Ka-  low  water  level.    It  remains  at  that  height 

■*^ii  ttw  IT.  W,  part  of  Fayoom ;  it  is  80  m.  about  16  days,  and  then  gradually  fall^  till  it  ia 

iw^sa^fim.  broad.  The  remains  of  the  famous  at  the  lowest  about  the  middle  of  May.  It 

l*ke  Mocris  have  been  recently  rises  sometitnes  30  feet,  when  it  does  great 

"***liii<be£.partofFs70om.  Tothenortlk  damage  to  the  country.   If  UM  short  of  18 
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{eat,  a  famine  is  the  conse<^uenoe.   The  follow-  is  mnch  uncertwnty  aboot  the  amount  oftx^ 
ing  pUmta  are  sown  imaiediately  after  theioan-  lation.    A  government  census  in  1847  of&iaU] 
dnfion  begins  to  subside,  and  are  harvested  8  stated  the  nomber  of  inlmbitants  at  4,54-2,n2(i. 
or  4  iitoutiis  later:  wheats  barley,  bean^,  peas,  A  census  taken  during  tLte  present  year  Heloi^j 
lentila,  vetches,  lapins,  clover,  flax,  lettaoi^  ^vcs  a  total  of  5,126,000.    jBj  foreign  oWvi 
bemp,  coriander,  poppies,  tobacco,  watA}rmelori«,  era  of  judgtnent  find  acctiracj,  these  censL-^ 
and  cQcumbers.     The  following  plaDta  are  nrQ  duK^edited  and  their  results  held  tu 
rHied  In  •ommer  chiefly  l^itliMbliRiggUon:      >s  1  y  ftMfied  and  exaggsraled.   8ir  GanlMt 
darra,  maize,  onions,  henna,  sugar  cane,  cotton,  Wilkinson  computes  the  population  at  or  ''- 
coffee,  indigo,  and  madder.   Grapes  are  plcuti-  1,600,000.   By  others  it  is  supposed  to  be  aboo^ 
fol,  and  other  fmits  abound,  of  wMoti  Uie  most  2,600,000,  of  whom  2,000,000  are  HohammedaM 
common  are  dates,  figs,  pomegranates,  apricots,  and  call  themselves  Arabs,  though  they  ur< 
peaches,  oraogea,  lemons,  citrons,  bananas,  probably  in  great  part  descended  from  the  sik 
mulberries,  and  olives.  There  are  no  forests  in  dentEgrptains.  They  are  a  fine  raoe,  handnM^ 
Egypt,  and  few  treea  of  any  kind  except  the  well  made,  and  conrtoons  in  their  manners.  Ib 
pahn,  of  which  there  are  usually  groves  around  northern  Egypt  they  are  of  a  yellow i>h  em- 
the  vflU^es.   From  the  absence  of  forests  there  plezion,  growuig  darker  toiwaid  tbe  south,  ui  tS 
are  few  wild  beasts,  the  principal  f^k  cic  lacing  the  hue  becomes  a  deep  bronze.    Mr.  Lane,  the 
the  woif,  fox,  jaokal,  hyena,  the  wild  as^,  and  sev-  best  authority  upon  the  subject,  speaks  higltly  d 
era!  kinds  of  antelope.  The  chief  domestic  ani-  HktSr  mental  esMelty,  and  gives  them  credit  for 
mals  are  camels,  Imrsc'',  assc;,  horned  cattle,  and  uncommon  quickness  of  apprehension  and  riwli* 
^eep.   The  hippopotamus  is  no  longer  fouod in  neasofwit.   They  are  highly  religious,  auU  tirt 
Egypt,  though  it  is  met  with  in  the  Nile  above  generafly  honest,  cheerfiu,  humane,  and  hanfi- 
the  cataracts,  and  the  crocodile  has  abandoned  tabic.    The  Arabs  of  pure  Mood  belonging  to 
the  lowerpart  of  the  river,  and  ia  becoming  rare  Egypt  arc  chiefly  Bedouins  who  dwell  in  teouit 
even  in  upper  Egypt.  Among  ti»  birds  am  8  the  deMrt,  and  number  aboot  S50,00<k  Then 
species  of  vultures  (one  of  which  is  very  large,  nro  150,000  native  Gbristinns  termed  Copts,  who 
individuals  sometimes  measuring  16  feet  across  are  the  recognized  desceudauta  of  the  aiicient 
the  irings),  eagles,  falcons,  bawfa^  biunufd%  inhabitants.  They  are  generally  employed  « 
kites,  crowii,  Hunota,  larks,  sparrows,  and  the  clerks  and  accountants  in  government  and  ^^e^ 
bewitiful  hoopoe,  which  is  regarded  with  saner-  cantile  offices.  Beside  these  there  are  Torkf,  tix 
•tftiooB  reverence.  Pi9eoi»andyarioi»kinda<tf  raltngdaBa^  of  whom  theoeare  about  90^000. 
pntiltri- nre  vf  rr  nbundant.  The  ostrich  is  found  nnd  Armenians,  Gneek%  Berbers,  Jews,  lod 
in  the  deserts.  Among  the  reptiles  are  the  oe-  iTrauks.  Agriculture  is  tlie  chief  pursoit  of 
rastes  and  ni^  hide^  both  deadly  poisonom.  the  people,  and  ftimisbee  all  the  stipes  of  ex- 
Fishes  fthoinid  in  tlie  Nile  and  in  the  lakes,  port.    Wheat,  beans,  barley,  Indian  com,  lin- 
and  fumi&ti  a  coounon  and  favorite  artido  of  seed,  sesame,  cotton,  wool,  flax,  and  henna  are 
food.  Loeosto  oooarionaUy  invade  the  eonntrj  *imraaUy  exported  to  the  amount  of  about 
and  comn:it  gp-eat  ravages.   The  climate  of  000,000.    Wheat  is  the  jirincipal  article  of  oi* 
Egypt  is  singularly  dry  and  equable,  and  is  port,  and  about'  6,000,000  bushels,  or  I  of  the 
healthy,  though  exeesMTely  hot  In  tumaier,  entire  eropi,  are  sent  to  Eorope  annnsuy.  or 
the  mercury  ris'np:  Fomf  time^  to  112**.    The  mtt on  the  nvera^^e  annual  export  for  several 
winter  is  mild  and  serene,  suow  being  almost  years  pat»t  has  been  nearly  200,000  bales.  Ii>e 
nnknown.  In  Upper  Egypt  rafai  fa  so  rare  lihat  annnai  amount  of  imports  is  ahoot|14v<MXI^^« 
a -ilipht  shower  is  looked uponas  a  prrMliuy.  In  the  principal  rirticles  are  timber,  copper,  co«, 
tlie  Delta  a  small  qaantitj  of  xain  oocat^ionally  woollen,  cotton  and  giik  goods,  drugs,  tinware, 
fiilla  in  winter.   The  most  common  diseases  paper,  oil,  jewelry,  sugar,   glass,  tobaoot^ 
nrc  dysentery,  liver  minplaints,  and  l^hthal-  spices,  and  coffee.    The  f<jrt  irn  commerce  » 
mia,  the  latter  being  otlen  met  with.  The  otiefly  with  Great  Britain,  ITrauoe,  and  Austria, 
plague  was  fonnerly  frequent  and  virulent,  but  and  is  carried  on  throuah  the  port  of  AJaiv 
owing  to  the  sanitary  precautions  of  the  ;?ovorn-  dria.    An  extensive  trade  by  nicin  a  of  caravans 
ment  it  has  not  made  its  appearance  since  1^.  is  maintained  with  the  interior  of  Africa.  "^J^ 
One  of  the  most  disagreeable  features  of  the  maimfactare  of  flreanns,  and  of  cotton,  su^t 
climate  is  the  khamsin,  a  hot  wind  from  the  des-  and  woollen  goods,  is  carried  on  cxti-nsively  m 
ert  which  prevails  for  6Q  days  in  the  n>nnc^  establishments  founded  and  directed  b>  tliO 
beginning  (generally  about  ICay  2,  and  has  a  soTOTnroent.— Egypt  to  a  dependency  of  tb« 
peculiarly  oppressive  and  unhealthy  effect. —  Turkish  empire,  and  is  governed  despotically 
Eigypt  is  now  divided  into  7  ^viiuses.  which  by  apuha  of  the  lamilj  of  Meliemet  Alt,  '^u' 
are  subdivided  into  departmenti,  and  titesa  whom  the  Turkish  saltan  made  a  treaty  in  l^'* 
fgain  into  lesser  districts.    Anciently,  under  its  by  which  it  W)us  n{rrted  that  the  governineot « 
native  rulers  and  their  Persian,  Greek,  andlto-  the  provinoe  should  be  oonflrmed  to  ^"^^^ 
man  sueoesHora,  the  eountrf  was  dinded  toto  In  sueeenion  to  the  then  living  members  arms 
districts  called  nomes,  varying  in  number  at  family.    A  tribute  of    of  the  rovemir  i^' ^J^^u- 
different  eras  from  86  to  56  or  6S.  The  capital  ally  sent  to  the  sultan,  to  whom  al-^o  ali  i4> 
of  EftrptiaCWnk  and  ilMOllMrpvindpal  towns  pdnlmentato  posts  intlia  arniT  above  the  ra^ 
«Teliaxaiidifa»Boaetta,aiidDamiattik  Than  af  nijlorhaYo  tobe  rateadibrcoonnB"'^ 
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The  unmher  of  the  army  ia  limited  to  18,000  to  conqncr  md.  possess  the  neighboring  Und  of 
men,  tboogh  this  regolatioQ  has  not  been  strict-  Oenaan.  The  date  of  their  exodoa,  according  to 
Ijr  olMamd.  There  are  ndaMm  of  Ibreigii  Ae  oommonly  rec^ved  Soriptnre  ohrooologyf 
aoi  internal  affaira,  of  war,  navy,  finance,  and  was  1491  li.  0^  after  a  sojourn  in  Egypt  of  216, 
pabiie  instmction.   The  goremment  maintains  or,  at  most,  of  480  years.   Bnnsen  assigns  the 
iboot  M  icbools  of  variona  grades,  a  sdhod  of  date  to  ISiO  B.  O.,  and  mafataiiia  the  dnfitfaa 
liin^inagea,  another  of  medicine,  several  military  of  the  sojourn  in  Egypt  to  have  been  1,484 
^ooli,  snd  a  printing  press.  There  are  4  prin-  years.  From  the  exwlos.  for  several  oentorieSi 
<  ipal  eoarts  of  justice,  whose  seat  is  at  Oairo;  tho  rdattoM  between  toe  Helirewa  and  tht 
■I'jLi  of  the  chief  of  police,  which  sninmarily  Egyptians  appear  to  have  been  frien^y,  nntU 
decides -ot/Uj  eases ;  that  of  the  cadi,  or  chief  in  the  6th 'year  of  the  reign  of  Reboboam, 
iaags;ttift<iftheiinifti,or(idifdoetorof  the  tbont  980  &  €1,  Shish^  king  of  Egypt,  ooih 
kv;  adthat  of  the  pasha^s  divan.    There  is  qucred  and  plundered  Jerusalem,  an  event  the 
dsotesdi  in  each  town  and  village,  who  difr-  oocnrreooe  of  which  is  attested  and  confirmed 
peoM  justice,  and  each  provinea  iDd  anbdlTi-  by  the  monmnentai  Tboilritof  tiieGiMkan- 
sion  of  the  country  has  a  governor  clothed  thoritics  upon  Egypt,  Herodotus,  visited  Uie 
Tithaeertsin  dcunree  of  judicial  power.  The  country  about  the  middle  of  the  6th  ceotniy 
teWoB  of  the  Egyptian  pariia  naa  been  ez-  B.  0.  Hit  knowledge  Of  its  Uatoffy  wat  d^ 
tended  by  recent  conquests  nir  up  the  Nile  over  rived  from  conversation  with  the  priests  of  v»» 
KotHS,  ]>ongola,  Sennaar,  EordofSuL  and  other  nous  citiesi  with  whom  he  talked  by  meant 
bsAsroai  regions,  to  tiie  confines  of  Abyssinia,  of  faterptoiars.  They  tdd  Um,  ho  says,  thai 
—The  history  of  Egypt  divides  itself  into  6  great  Mencs  was  the  first  king  of  Egypt,  and  was  suc- 
periods:  1,  the  Pharaohs,  or  native  kings;  oeeded  by  830  monarchy  of  whom  one,  Nito- 
AsBenhos;  8,  thoPtoleDries;  4,  thoBooiana;  erte,  was  a  qneen.  None  of  them  w«fa  dbUnr* 
5.  the  Arabs ;  6,  the  Turks.    The  main  sources  guished,  and  nooe  of  them  left  any  monuments 
(tf  iaJustonr under  thePharaohs  aretheScrip-  worthy  of  nota^  except  Mfaris.  tho  Jast  of  tho 
tHKOs  Greek  writers  Herodotna,  Diodoms,  880,  who  eonstmoted  the  artifldal  kkewhkh 
indEnlaidiMMi^  some  fi*agmoDt3  of  tho  writ*  bears  his  name.    He  was  succeeded  hy  Sesos* 
ingi  of  Vanetfio^  an  Egvptian  priest  in  the  8d  tris,  who  conquered  Ethiopia  and  the  greater 
<oeittaiyB.O^aiM  tJwlmroglyphioinaoriptiona  Mrt  of  Europe  and  Anal   His  mooesaon  warn 
'<a  the  moQQments,  that  is,  on  the  temples,  Pheron,  Proteus  (who  was  contemporary  with 
tontbs  sod  other  boildiium  of  ancieot  date,  the  Trojan  war),  ohnnpnoitna,  Oheope,  Oepb- 
Vm  veils  wrilteu  on  Tolto  of  papyms,  found  ren,  and  Myoermns.  The  last  8  Idngs  hnOt 
in  the  tombs,  information  has  also  been  derived  the  8  great  pyramids.    Mycerinns  was  succeed- 
by  noeot  .^uptologiats.   There  is  still,  how-  ed  by  Asychis,  and  Asychis  by  Anysis,  in  whose 
Bwh  aaeertamxty  and  controversy  as  to  reign  Egvpt  was  conquered  by  the  Ethiopians, 
theme  inttrpretat ion  of  the  hieroglyphics,  and  who  held  it  for  60  years  under  King  Sabaco. 
Kiteiysqytvo authors  agree  either  with  rec^ffd  At  the  expiration  of  the  half  century  they  vol* 
tiMiMor  dates ;  though  the  discrepancies  in  untarily  abandoned  the  country  and  retirod  ta 
regard  to  naiues  arc  immaterial,  while  thoeo  in  Ethiopia.    The  next  king  of  Egypt  was  Bethoa, 
are  wide  and  apparently  irre-  between  whom  and  the  first  king  Menes,  the 
"mfliMs.  The  chief  Uviog  authorities  upon  priests  told  Herodotus,  there  had  been  841 
tbe  iaUrpretation  of  the  hieroglyphics  are,  in  generatioDS,  a  period  of  11,840  years.  Sethos 
£o|^  fiir  Qardner  Wilkinson,  and  in  Ger-  was  succeeded  by  12  kmgs,  who  reigned  jointly, 
naB,OhsTAw  Bonaen  and  Dr.  Lnwius.  From  and  together  buUt  the  Labyrinth,  which  Hero- 
tLe  Scriptorcs  we  learn  that  the  Hebrew  patri-  dotus  thought  surpassed  all  the  works  of  the 
aitk  Ahraltam  went  into  I^ypt  with  his  mmily  Greeks,  and  was  even  more  wonderful  than  the 
taenmof  a  famine  that  prevailed  in  Ganaan.  pyramids  themselves.  After  the  lapse  of  soma 
He  foond  the  country  ruled  by  a  Pharaoh,  the  years,  Psommeticbus,  one  of  the  12  kings,  de- 
fjpyisn  term  for  king.   The  date  of  Abra-  throned  the  others  and  made  himself  sole  sov- 
■WiiThit,  according  to  the  chronology  of  the  ereign  of  Egypt.   He  was  succeeded  by  Necho, 
^jww  text  of  the  Bible,  was  1920  B.  0. ;  ao-  Fsammis,  and  Apnea,  the  last  of  whom  Hero- 
yfagto  the  Septuagint,  2551 ;  while  Bunsen  dotus  calls  the  meet  prosperous  king  that  ever 
Hllitit2876.   Nearly  two  centuries  later  Jo>  ruled  over  Egj-pt.   But  in  tho  25Lh  year  of  his 
9S  a  descendant  of  Abraham,  was  sold  into  reign  a  rebellion  broke  Ont  which  was  headed 
^rot  as  a  dave  to  the  captain  of  the  guards  of  by  Amnsls.    Apries  was  defeated  and  put  to 
■•fter  Pharaoh,  whose.prime  minister  or  grand  death,  and  Auiasis  became  king.    Amasis  was 
the  young  Hebrew  eventually  b^me.  succeeded  by  his  son  Psammenitua,  at  the  very 
father,  Jacob,  and  his  family,  to  the  beginning  of  whose  reign,  525  B.  C.,  Egypt  was 
of  70,  accompanied,  as  Bunsen  conjee-  invaded  and  conquered  by  the  Persians  under 
S^liy  1,000  or  2,000  dependents,  followed  Gambyses.    IModorus,  the  next  of  our  Greek 
"■fcrtnuate  kinsman  into  Egypt,  where  they  authorities,  was  in  Egypt  about  68  B.  0.  Like 
"|tt«diQ  a  district  called  the  laad  of  Goshen.  Herodotus,  he  begins  the  line  of  Egyptian  kings 
kL)^^  remained  until  their  nnmbers  had  wlUi  Mmm,  who,  he  says,  waaMneeeded  by  68 
into  2  or  8  millions,  when  under  the  monarchs,  reigning  1,400  years.   Thcfo  were 
"**  vKoees  they  revolted  and  quitted  ^B^gypt  succeeded  hj  Buatris  L,  and  7  or  8  geuurikuoju 
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later  Bn'^lris  II.,  who  bailt  Thebes.  T.nter 
still  reigned  OaTflauBndjas,  and  after  8  more 
generaflont  UehoTOOi^  wbolmlltlfeinphis,  and 
who  after  15  more  generations  Tvns  fiucceeded 
by  IKjris  or  Moeris.  Diodorns  also  rekites  the 
•Kploite  of  the  great  conqneror  OeemUhL  wlioin 
he  calls  Sesoosis.  He  computer  the  whole  num- 
ber of  native  sovereigns  of  £gypt  at  470  kings 
and  S  qneeiM,  and  the  darstton  of  the  nattvo 
inonart  hy  at  4,7(K)  years.  "Eratosthenes,  who 
diedabout  196  U,  C,  was  a  native  of  Cyrenei  and 
WW  made  Hbrariao  of  the  Alexandrian  libraiy 
by  Ptolemy  III.  Ho  wrote  a  work  on  nniver- 
chronology,  fragments  of  which  have  been 
pffoterved  by  Byncelhu  tnd  othera.  His 
putation  of  Egyptian  chronolof^y,  bo  far  as  it 
goes,  has  been  adopted  by  Bunsen.  Hanetho 
was  nigli  priest  of  Bsibennytas  abont  SBO  B.  O. 
He  wrote  a  1i "story  of  Egypt  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  GreelE^  of  which  only  some  ez« 
tracts  hatve  reaeliea  as  fn  I3)e  works  of  later 
writers,  who  do  not  agree  in  their  transcription 
of  the  most  important  part  of  these  remains, 
whldi  is  a  list  of  the  dynasties  and  sovereigns 
of  Egypt  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  end  of 
the  Persian  rule.  But  notwithstanding  the  oc- 
casional discrepancies  produced  by  careless  or 
frar.duleut  copyists,  these  "dynasties"  of  Ma- 
netho  are  of  the  higbe^  valne  to  Egyptian  his- 
tory, and  their  general  authenticity  has  been 
Ihlly  established  Dy  comparison  wi£h  the  monu- 
ments. Tbey  comprise  81  dynasties,  which  reign- 
ed successively  in  Egypt,  nnmbcring  upward  of 
800  kings,  the  sum  of  the  yeara  of  wh(»e  reigns 
from  Menes  to  Nectanelx)  11.,  851  B.  0.,  waa 
8,665  years.  "  This  succession  of  time,"  says 
Bnnsen,  "  the  vastest  hitherto  established  any 
where  in  the  old  world,  is  now  also  the  best 
anthenticated.  It  is  based  upon  lists  of  kings 
and  their  regnal  years ;  and  these  lists  are  cor- 
roborated and  elucidated  by  contemporary  mon- 
uments up  to  the  4th  dynasty,  with  slight 
breaks ;  an  authentication  which  is  as  unexam- 
pled as  its  extent."  The  era  of  Menes,  accord- 
ing to  Bunsen,  was  8643  B.  C. ;  according  to 
Lepsius,  8898.  Wilkinson  remarks  of  Menes 
that  the  frequent  occnrrence  of  a  similar  name 
in  early  history,  as  Manes,  the  first  king  of  I.y- 
dia,  the  Phrygian  Mania,  the  Minos  of  Crete, 
the  Indian  Menn,  the  Thibetian  ManI,  the  Siam- 
ese Mann,  the  German  Sfannus,  and  others,  may 
seem  to  assign  him  a  place  among  mythical 
beings,  but  thnt  the  Egyptians  themselves  be- 
lieved him  to  be  a  real  personage,  and  accepted 
the  recorded  ffWitB  of  nis  rei^  as  undoubted 
faf'tfl.  He,  however,  df-rlinos  m  hi*?  latest  pub- 
lication tu  assign  to  Menca  any  dattj,  lor  tiie 
allied  reason  that  no  certain  era  has  been  es- 
tablished in  early  Egyptian  chronology.  In  his 
previous  works  he  had  adopted  the  date  of  2950 
B.  0.  as  the  most  probable.  It  is  a  point  stiU 
in  dispute  among  Egyptologists  whether  the 
hrst  17  dynasties  whicli  snccceded  Menes  were 
MDiecntive.  It  is  maintained  by  thoao  who 
are  disposed  to  assign  to  tho  beginning  of 
Egyptian  histoi7  the  remoteiit  date,  that  the 


dynasties,  with  Inrortsiderablo  exceptions,  weni 
oonaeotttive,  and  that  th»  kings  ennmemtd 
rained  over      whole  of  Egypt.    By  mnt 

writers  on  the  subje  ct  it  is  1il]<!  that  nuiiy  of 
the  dynastiM  were  contemporaneous,  and  that  3 
or  more  Unga  reigned      tbo  wane  time  ofer 
different  parts  of  Eg}-]  t.    Tt  is  admitted  Iv  all 
that  the  18th  dynasty  and  those  which  succeed' 
ed  it  reigned  over  toe  wliolo  of  tilio  oonntiy. 
Bunsen  divides  the  dynasties  and  the  history 
JSap^  under  them  into  8  great  maasea;  1,  tiis 
did  empire,  from  Menes  to  Amyntimans,  in- 
cluding the  first  12  dynasties  of  Manetbo  aad 
part  of  the  13th,  and  embracing  a  period  of 
1,076  years ;  %  the  middle  poriod,  or  the  period 
of  till'  sliepherd  kings,  922  or  929  years;  3, the 
new  empire,  from  the  18th  to  the  80th  dpm^, 
about  1,300  yean.  Lepaos  ^nenti  from  tim 
arrangement  in  tomo  rL-.j)ect?,  and  reckons  t!.9 
length  of  the  first  period  at  1,286  years  iusUd 
of  1,076.  He  also  maintains  that  there  alwiji 
were  native  Egyptian  dynasties  contemporary 
with  the  shepherds,  and  divides  the  dyosattei 
merely  into  the  old  empire  and  the  new.  Wi- 
kinson,  however,  regards  this  division  into  ths 
old  and  new  empires  as  purely  arbitrary  and  uih 
necessary.  The  capitals  of  the  1st  and  2d  dyn•^ 
ties  seem  to  have  been  in  Upper  Egypt,  but  tlo 
seat  of  the  8d  dynasty  was  at  Memnbis  in  Lowei 
E^t.  The  kings  of  the  4th  aynasty,  wlie 
reigned  also  at  Memphis  as  early  at  least  as  fl  lSO 
B.  0.,  were  builders  of  pyramids,  which  vers 
intended  fbr  their  tombs.  The  raonumentariiov 
that  at  this  period  the  Egyptians  had  a'r  /'^ 
made  great  advances  in  the  arts  and  habib  d 
civilizM  life.  The  masonry  of  their  buildings  wn 
equal  to  that  of  any  other  period,  ancient  or  mod 
em,  and  their  sculpture  of  the  Iiuman  form  i^ras 
better  than  it  was  in  a  later  and  more  conveoticM* 
al  age.  The  art  of  making  glass  was  know  d.  anl 
the  furniture,  costumes,  implements  of  trades 
and  agriculture,  and  the  manners  and  custoot 
of  the  people,  are  apparently  as  indicaiiw 
of  a  refined  dvilization  as  at  any  subsequent 
period.    Two  brothers  of  this  dynasty,  who 
seem  to  have  reigned  together,  Suphis  or  Sbafn 
T.  and  II.,  the  Cheops  of  Herodotus,  weretbe 
builders  of  the  great  pyramid,  which  wm  tiw 
tomb  and  in  which  their  names  have  rec«nt]f 
been  found  inscribed.   The  second  pyramid 
built  by  8hafr6  or  Sephrea,  the  Oephrea  « 
Herodotus,  and  the  8d  pyrui^  by  Menkare  or 
Mencheres,  whom  ITcrodotns  calls  Mycirict^ 
A  portion  of  his  coffin,  taken  from  his  pyr^n'^ 
by  Gen.  Vyse  a  few  years  ago,  is  in  the  Briti--" 
museum.   The  6th  dynasty,  according  to  eoiM 
authorities,  immediately  succeeded  the  4tb 
Memphis,  while  the  6th  at  the  same  time  reigoed 
in  Upncr  T.gyvt  At  the  end  of  the  6tii  dynas^ 
according  to  Wilkinson,  2240  B.C.,  Lower  Egyi* 
was  conquered  by  invaders  from  Asia,  w  Ij*^  ^ 
tablished  themsclve<=i  nt  M<?inpb!s  and  made  tfifl 
sovereigns  of  Upper  Ei^vpt  tlieir  tribntinifc 
These  invaders  were  called  by  the  ^fP^^ 
phopberd"»,  and  their  kinp'',  of  whoa 
dynaaties  reigucd  at  Memphia,  oro  call«4  W 
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gbeplterd  Idngs.  Nothing  whatover  is  known  Umthis  reign  wia  ono  of  the  mont  t^i'^tinprti'^herT 

of  tbm  origin,  bat  it  has  been  oot^eciored  that  in  the  historv  of  the  Pharaohs.   Ue  extended 

thsjr  Iran  a  piBtoral  nee^  eitheor  Arabs,  Scyth*  litoanmftrmto  Aria,fimnwhldilMf«<Miv«da 

ia^^^  or  Tartar?,  vrhn  emigrated  from  their  native  large  tribute ;  ard  the  elephants  nnd  hnrsc  =,  tha 
seats  aad  cooauered  Egypt,  as  in  later  ages  the  raro  woods,  bitumen,  rich  gold  and  silver  voaos, 
Gotfn,  Hans,  MoDgoIs,  Ma^ars,  aid  Tnris  rab*  ebony,  ivory,  criiaAi^  apes,  gold  dost,  ingots,  and 
docd  and  occupied  remote  oonntnes.   The  date  rings,  picturea  on  the  monuments'  of  hi^  reign, 
of  their  inroad  into  Egypt  is  placed  bj  Booaea  show  not  only  the  value  of  the  tribute  bat  the 
U  tlmt  ttMT  B.  O.  Lepsius,  on  tha  oootnuy,  distanoe from  wliieh  thej  were  brought  ** TIm 
computes  it  to  have  been  more  than  600  years  groat  a  lditiona  he  made  to  Knmak  and  other 
later,  at  about  8000  B.  0.  The  12th  dynas^  temples  in  Theb^"  says  Wilkinson,  *'and  the 
\M%m aboot  SOOOBL  O.,  Moording  to  WUldnaoii.  Mnuins  of nummiientabeaTiiighbiiaawat Mam* 
Iti  capi'al  i.va=5  Thebes,  and  sevcra!  of  it3  men-  phis,  TTeliopolis,  Coptos,  Ornbt    nnd  olhvr  cities 
arda,  sffloog  others  8  of  the  uaino  of  Osirtosen  in  different  parts  of  Egypt^  show  how  much  was 
orSttwtsfcB,  ifere  hi^hJy  ^stingnisbed.  Orir-  done  by  Thothmea  to  Msntiiy  fhem  andto  ooia- 
t^«en  T.  Tras  a  conqueror,  who  seems  to  havo  mctnorate  the  glories  of  his  reign;  andtbosty!o 
carried  his  arms  southward  into  Ethiopia,  and  as  well  as  the  h^gjx  finish  of  his  senlptnres  were 
fo  bsv«  TCfdned  neariy  the  whole  of  Egypt  not  nmcli  anrptined  at  any  snbeeqtient  period* 
from  the  shepherd  ktng-,  who,  howeve  r,  >:\]\  He  has  left  more  monuments  than  any  Pharaoh 
b&ld  Memphk,  and  part  of  Lower  Egypt,  except  the  second  Bomeses."  RoeelUni,  thedis* 
ttifaiopposed  to  have  been  the  original  Seaoa*  Ungnbhed  Italian  Egyptologist,  renuna  that 
;ri».  .«o  fan.oi:  ,  among  the  Greeks,  thongh  in  there  is  hardly  an  ancient  city  iix  Egypt  and  Nu- 
afier  ages  a  still  greater  monarch  and  conqueror,  bia,  as  far  as  the  second  cataract  bejood  Semneh, 
RiMBMes  IT.,be(Miie  oonfimnded  with  Osirtosen  where  remainsof the  edificesofHiraimea III.  are 
I.,  jindthe  achievements  of  both  were  attributed  not  to  bo  found.    Thothmes  IV.,  his  grandson, 
io  s  sii^  Sesostris  by  the  Greek  historians  and  caused  the  great  sphinx  at  the  pyramids  to  be  cut 
poetaL  Onrtasen  III.  also  made  conqnests  in  out  of  the  rock.   Amunoph  or  Amenophis  IIL, 
Ethiopia,  and  his  meinorr  was  so  highly  respect-  another  king  of  this  18th  dyna.sty,  was  known 
sdthi^  divine  honors  were  paid  to  him  long  after  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  Memnon,  and  his 
bisderth  by  some  of  the  kings  of  the  18th  dynas-  colossal  statue  at  Thebes  was  the  £unous  vocal 
J .  By  «ome  Egyptologists  he  also  is  supposed  to  statue  which  was  supposed  to  salute  the  sunrise 
iwre  been  the  prototype  of  Sesostris.   Ohsirtasen  with  a  clear-toned  sound.   His  conquests  and 
L  binlt  the  temple  of  Heliopolis,  where  to  this  his  power  were  very  extensive,  his  empire  corn- 
day  ftands  one  of  the  finest  obelisks  in  Egypt,  prising  Ethiopia,  a  large  part  of  Arabia,  Syria, 
erected  by  him  and  inscribed  with  his  name.  He  and  Mesopotamia,  and  he  is  supposed  to  liave 
also  excsTsted  the  principal  of  the  grottos  of  introdncea  innovations  or  heresies  in  the  natioo- 
Ikni  Hssasn,  in  which  the  arts,  manners,  and  al  leli^on  of  Egypt,  and  to  liave  prepared  the 
rastoms  of  hia  age  are  vividly  depicted  with  a  way  for  the  great  religious  revolution  which 
nnnatenas  and  variety  of  detail  that  have  given  took  place  under  the    stranger  kings,"  as  the 
«  s  better  acqnaintanoe  with  the  domestic  life  Egyptians  termed  them,  by  7  of  whom  he 
of  Egypt  4,000  years  ago  than  we  havo  witli  the  was  followed  in  immediate  succession.  Of  those 
•me  feature  of  European  existence  3  or  -4  cen-  mouardis  very  little  is  known.    TUey  seem  to 
tnnea  Mnce.   Under  the  next  dynasty,  tiie  18th,  have  been  usurpers  or  invaders  of  foreign  race, 
»boatl&60  B.  C,  the  shepherd  kinjj^  seem  to  to  have  ruled  tyrannically,  and  to  have  snpplant- 
liAve  Koovered  their  supremacy  in  Egypt,  and  the  national  goila  of  Egypt  by  the  worship  of 
to  bsve  driven  the  Thebaa  iBOoaroha  to  take  tlie  aon.  Their  capital  was  at  or  near  the  mod- 
refbge in  Ethiopia.    Tncior  several  dynasties  the  em  village  Tel-el- Ainarna  in  Middle  Egypt 
CQoqoerors  held  the  country  till  Am^  or  Amo-  Their  memory  was  su  dcLested  br  the  Egyptians 
»,  the  first  kmg  of  the  18th  dynasty,  who  ttiitaft^*  tlieir  expulsion  from  tM  tlirOBe  tlMir 
liroQghtsid  from  Ethiopia,  headed  asncoessM  monuments  and  inscriptions  w«>ro  overywhore 
WTolt  of  the  Egj'ptian^  and  drove  the  shep-  destroyed  or  deiaced.    Their  reigus  were  bhurt, 
Wds  oat  after  a  long  struggle,  which  ended  not  more  than  80  years  in  all,  according  to  Wil- 
▼ith  tijs  capitalation  of  their  last  stronghold,  kinson's  cfilcnbtion,  and  terminntinp  about  1324 
fts  frontier  city  of  Avaris,  from  which  they  B.  C.   It  was  iu  liie  reign  of  PUiahmcn.  one  of 
vithdrev  into  Syria.   According  to  Wilkinson,  these  kings,  that  Wilkinson  supposes  the  exodna 
^  took  place  about  1500  B.  0.,  after  the  shep-  to  have  ttiken  place,  when  the  children  of  Israel 
tierds  had  possessed  Egypt  611,  or  at  the  most  went  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  under  the 
^jvm.  According  to  Runsen,  the  sh^harda  leadership  of  Moses  and  Aaron.   Bunsen  coin- 
*ff»«xp«iied  in  154S  H.  C,  after  having  occn-  cides  with  this  view  of  the  date  of  the  ezodn^ 
^SgTpt  under  43  kings  for  922  or  929  years,  thongh  he  giv^  the  name  of  the  Pharaoh  who 
^ tttnlxites  their  final  expulsion  to  Tathmona  ruled  E^t  at  tlie  time  as  Menephthath.  The 
^>grtndson  of  Amosis,  thongh  he  mnintuns  date  ho  fixes  at  1820  B.  0.    Abraham  he  snp- 
AiDOf'ia  recovered  the  srreater  part  of  Egypt  poses  to  have  visited  Egypt  about  28Y6  B.  C.  in 
gnisp  and  ree-tal  lished  tlio  throne  the  reign  of  a  Pharaoh  or  the  8th  dynasty,  and 
^^fWsohs  in  Memphis.    Tuclnuo'^is  III.  is  Jacob  to  linvo  settled  in  the  land  of  Goeli en  with 
W  Thothmea  IIL  by  Wilkinson,  who  saya  hia  fiuniiy  in  the  9th  year  of  Osirtasen  i.,  2^754 
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B.  0.   The  lengtb  of  the  sojonrn  of  the  Israel-  and  were  as  often  sabdned,  bnt  at  length,  tAmt 

itee  in  £^pt  he  thus  computea  at  1,484  years.  411  B.  O.,  they  saooeeded  in  driving  oQt  Um 

The  19th  dynaaty,  vhich  began  about  1824  Peniana,  and  with  the  aid  of  Greek  «nxiUari«! 

B.  C.  with  Rhamsea  I.,  reignoJ  during  tlio  most  maintained  their  independenoe  under  a  series  of  | 

illustrious  period  of  Egyptiim  hist<jry,  wlion  the  native  monarchs,  the  last  of  whom  was  Nect«4 

extent  and  power  of  the  empire  were  at  their  nebo  II.,  who  was  conquered  and  detbroDedj 

highest  pitch,  and  when  the  most  splendid  mon-  by  Ochus  or  Artaxerxes  III.,  in  861  B.  0. 

nmonts  wore  erected  at  Thebes,  and  iu  fact  £^ypt  continued  a  Persian  province,  bowcTer, 


throughout  the  ooontry.   The  great  monarcha  only  till  832  B.  0.,  when  it  wm  aaoqnered  bf\ 

of  this  dynasty  were  Sethos  or  Sethi  Land  Alexander  the  Great. — Of  themnnnors  and  cn^ 

Bbamses  IL,  the  son  and  grandson  of  Kharuses  tonis,  luode  of  life,  and  eooial  conditioa  nf  tli« 

L,  the  iMUlder  of  the  line.   Sethos  made  exten-  ancient  Egyptians,  we  eta  form  a  very  aatiafae* 

aive  conquests  in  Africa  and  Asia,  and  waged  tory  opinion  frttm  the  representations  on  tl» 

auocessful  wars  with  the  ^Vs-syrians  and  Medea,  monuments.    It  is  evident  from  their  testimouj 

He  built  many  superb  edifices  at  Thebes,  among  that  at  a  very  eiu'ly  age  the  Egyptians  were  • 

othera  the  great  hall  of  Kamak,  on  the  walls  of  liighly  civilized  people,  wealthy,  industrioos, 

which  his  victories  are  sculptured,  and  his  tomb  with  a  fully  oi^anized  society,  and  great  prod- 

CHoeb  all  othan  ia  Vgjrpt  in  the  beauty  andT  ciency  in  arts,  m«MillMliif«a,  and  agriemtareL 

richness  of  its  sculptnree  and  paintings.  Acconl-  Of  their  literature  we  know  little,  tho  few 

ing  to  Bunsen,  Sethos,  or  Sothosis,  aa  he  calla  remains  that  have  reached  us  being  too  scant/ 

him,  was  the  true  original  of  Sesostris,  the  ode-  te  enable  m  to  jadge  with  confidence  ef  tla 

brated  hero  of  Epypt.    Rhamses  II.,  his  son,  general  character  of  their  intellectnal  prodne- 

reigned  66  years,  and,  inheridng  a  mighty  em-  tions.   A  lar^e  number  of  papyri  have  beeo 

pire  and  a  great  aaa  vetentt  ermy,  aohie^  found,  oontainmg  writlnga,  some  of  a  historical 

brilliant  victories  over  the  surronndinf?  nations,  and  othersof  arwigiousnatore,  but  they  havenot 

and  erected  numerous  monumentti  by  the  labor  yet  been  ao  perfectly  deciphered  as  to  he  lallr 

of  the  captlvw  whom  he  brought  home  from  mdmtood.  The  religioaa  docoments  all  belong 

bis  campaigns.   Wilkinson,  on  the  contrary,  to  one  work,  which  was  called  by  Champollion 

though  admitting  the  glory  and  power  of  Sethoa,  the   Funeral  Kitual,"  but  which  Lepeius  tenM 

•BMkliW  his  son  the  greater  mooardh  aod  the  the  *'Book  of  the  Dead.**   TUe  work,  whiA 

trne  Sesostris.    He  fixes  the  beginning  of  his  seems  to  ho  alike  poor  in  matter  and  style,  con* 

reign  at  1311  B»     and  says  that  this  period  sista  chiefly  of  pnnrers  and  of  instruction  aboot 

may  be  regarded  aa  the  Augustan  age  of  Egypt,  the  llDtore  Mb^  The  historical  papyri  reistato 

in  which  the  arts  attained  to  tlje  highest  defrree  the  exploits  of  some  of  the  kings,  which  are 

of  excellence  of  which  they  were  then  capable,  told  in  a  bombaatic  manner.   A  very  curioos 

A  century  later,  after  several  ohecnre  aad  weble  romanee  or  iUry  tale  ef  the  age  of  the  19di 

reigna,  Rhamses  III.  of  the  20th  dynasty  revived  dynasty  has  been  discovered  and  tranrfated  into 

the  martial  reuown  of  his  name,  and  penetrat*  French.  Some  collectiona  of  letters  writtoi  lu 

ad  to  remote  countries  in  Asia,  to  waleh  the  aorilMa»  a  biographical  memoir  of  a  aeribe^  and 

arms  of  Egypt  had  never  bofi)re  reached.    Ho  a  number  of  miscellaneous  fragments  have  al*o 

aeems  even  to  have  encountered  and  defeated  been  found.    The  progreaa  of  the  Egyptians  in 

acme  Tartar  natiooa.  THth  Idm,  aaya  WilkinaoB,  aedptiire  and  pafamng  waa  hampered  by  reli- 

closes  the  glorious  era  of  Egyptian  history,  gious  restraints  which  prevented  their  develop- 

Rhamsea  YIIL,  however,  whose  reign  began  meat  beyond  a  point  which  was  early  reached. 

1171  B.  0.,  raaintidned  the  fcMreign  posaeariona  In  ardriteetnre,  howerer,  they  ooenpy  perhspi 

of  Eg^-'pt,  and  has  left  soiiio  striking  uionumcnts  the  most  distinguished  place  among  the  nations, 

on  which  his  own  portrait,  couapiouotts  for  the  No  people  has  equalled  them  in  the  grandear. 

high  bridge  of  his  nose,  is  yet  to  he  aeea.  The  the  manlveneis,  or  the  dorability  of  wair 

first  king  of  the  22d  dynasty  waa  Sheshonk  I.,  turcs.    A  -competent  anthoritv,  Fergossoo,  toe 

990  B.  0.  He  was  the  Shiahak  of  the  Scriptures  author  of  the    Illustrated  Handbook  of  A^ 

f  1  Kings,  nk.  40),  who  waa  oontemporary  with  ehftaeture,**  aaya :  **Ta]Mii  altogether.  perlMfi 

Solomon;  and  in  the  Cth  year  of  Rehoboam,  it  may  be  aafely  asserted  that  the  Egypti«M 

king  of  larael,  he  captured  Jeruaalem  and  pU>  were  the  moat  essentiaUy  a  boildiog  people  of  aD 

lafMthetanBiMe.  TbeaoaJptrnvdreeordof  flila  those  we  are  aeqa^tad  widi,  and  the  most 

aampaign  is  still  to  be  seen  on  the  wall  of  the  generally  successful  in  all  they  attempted  in  this 

|ltat  temple  of  Kamak,  with  the  name  of  Juda  waj.  The  Qreeka.  it  ia  true,  aorpassed  ttom 

]M«U,or  kiagdomof  Jndah,  yet  legible,  togeth-  In  lefinemaot  and  DMnty  of  detail,  aod  In  tM 

anrkh  the  portrait  of  a  captive  with  strongly  class  of  sculpture  with  which  they  ornaments 

BH^ad  Jewish  features.  From  the  time  of  their  boildiogSi  and  the  Gothic  architects^ 

flhaahoBk  Egypt  deoHned  in  power,  not  improb-  eoneiDed  tliem  fa  eonstmetiTe  defenMi;  tai 

ably  because  of  the  rapid  growth  at  this  period  beside  these,  no  other  style  can  be  put  in  com- 

of  the  Assjriaa  empire.  At  the  beginnins  of  the  petition  with  them.  At  the  aame  tiroenwthCT 

taign  of  Iwrameonaa,  thetaatU^of  aeMdi  Oiedan  nor  Gothie  architecta  imdeiatood  wtn 

dynasty,  625  B.  C,  Egypt  was  conquered  by  perfectly  all  the  gradations  of  art,  aod  t^®*^ 

Oambvses,  and  became  a  Pereian  province  gov-  character  that  should  be  aiven  to  every  iwP 

1  by  asatrap.  The  people  fret^ucnily  revolted  andeverj  dataiL  They  anoMrtoodi  aiio^  mHw 
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tliB  flif  other  aattofi,  bow  to  fiM  tealptiiMia  cUbonfahr  coMCraetaJ  tooAfl.— The  gorem- 

cornbinfltJon  ^v^th  nrcliitectnrej  nnd  to  inal-n  inent  nf  Epypt  wn??  a  monarrhy,  limited  by 

their  coios^t  aud  ayeoues  of  sphinxes  group  strict  laws  aud  by  the  ialiueuce  ot  powerful 

ibamwlw  hito  piiti  of  one  great  design,  ana  hereditary  privil^ed  eliwiee  of  prieata  and  aol- 

it  the  samp  time  to  use  historical  paintin*r=',  diers.  The  priests  were  Uie  ruling  clas'.  Tficy 

fading  by  in^nsible  degrees  into  hieroglyphics  were  restricted  to  a  aio^  wifOi  and  if  [H>lygamj 

00  the  one  hand,  and  into  scnlptirre  on  the  other,  was  permitted  to  tho  rest  of  tbe  people,  it  nraat 

linking  the  whole  together  with  the  highefst  have  been  very  polrlom  pmcti^c  l.    The  mar- 

daes  of  phooetio  ntterance,  and  with  the  most  riage  of  brothers  and  sisters  was  permitted.  The 

hriKant  eoloring,  thna  harmonlslDg  .al!  titeee  faiwa  were  wbe  end  equitable,  and  appear  to 

ans  into  one  great  whole,  unsurpassed  by  r.ny  h:\vc  been  riiridly  enforced.    Murder  was  pno* 

tbingthe  world  has  seen  daring  the  80  ocnturius  iahed  with  death,  adultery  by  bastinadoing  the 

of  Mrofl^  rad  aspfa^tkm  that  have  elapsed  man  and  hy  onttlng  off  the  noee  of  fbe  woman, 

smoe  the  brilliant  flay?  of  tlie  preat  kingdom  of  fcr^v.ry  by  cnttinn;  ot?  the  culprit's  hfinds,  Im- 

\he  Pharaohs.** — Of  the  religions  tyaUm  of  (he  prisonment  for  debt  was  not  permitted,  but  a 

Ig^ptiiDi  vo  powww  very  aeanty  InfonmetkNi.  man  eonld  pledge  to  hie  ««diton  fhe  mommiei 

Tb«  people  wcrshippc-r^  many  goda,  and  oAch  of  his  ancestors,  and  if  he  f;ii]e<l  in  his  lifetime 

city  or  district  Imd  its  tutelar  deity,  who  in  that  to  redeem  them,  he  was  himself  deprived  o^ 

pace  was  partienlarly  adored,  while  in  the  net  h«kL  Women  were  treated  with  respect,  and 

of  tbe  (;puntry  he  was  littlo  regarded.    The  thp  Inw?  ami  cnstoms  seem  to  Imvo  been  so 

priad^  gods  were  Osiris  and  Isis,  who  were  laTorable  to  them  that  their  condition  in  Egypt 

venbinpea  tfaroaghoot  Egypt ;  Amnn,  or  Am-  iras  mneh  higher  Hhm  In  any  other  nation  of 

mo:i,  who  Hko  Jupiter  was  held  to  bo  the  "king  antiquity.    The  military  force  of  Egypt  was  a 

of  gods,"  tbe  especial  tntelor  deity  of  Thebes;  nedes  of  hereditary  militia,  which  formed  one 

Houn,  the  god  of  the  cataraota  and  ooaet,  who  or  tiie  leadhig  claesee  or  eaitea,  and  In  time  of 

in  latcriirnes  under  the  Romans  was  called  also  peace  cultivated  the  land,  of  which  it  held  a 

immon^  and  considered  the  same  as  Jopiter ;  laiige  portion.  The  king's  guards,  some  few 

8^  his  wtfl\  who  eorreeponded  to  Juno ;  thousands  in  number,  were  ue  only  etaading 

Pbthih,  tbe  Momphian  deity,  who  symbolized  army.    The  numbi  r  of  soldiers  in  t!i  •  iiiilitary 

tlie  crttkiTS  power;  the  goddess  Neith,  wor-  caste  is  stated  by  Ilerodotue  at  410,000,  which 

at  Mr,  who  may  he  comptfed  to  probably  included  all  the  men  of  that  dim  aUe 

Minerva  ;  Kem,  who  represented  universal  na-  to  bear  anna.    It  is  not  prolKiMi  that  the  whole 

tai«,  udpirtkialarly  the  generative  principle,  of  them  ever  were  or  oould  be  brought  into 

eod  vikne  diief  temples  were  at  Goptoe  and  at  the  field  at  onoe.  Their  arms  were  spears  and 

C'x:KrnL<;  the  goddess  Pasht,  whose  worship  swords,  and  tliey  were protei  fv  l  b\  la:  go  shields, 

prersiied  at  Bubastis,  and  wlio  corresponded  to  They  were  distinguished  for  their  skill  as 

Ae Arfflnfe  or  Diana  of  Greeic  and  Roman  my-  archers,  and  also  used  fhe  ating.  They  do  not 

t'i<,!ogy;  Maut,  tlie  maternal  principle;  Ro  or  seem  to  have  been  well  supplied  with  cavalry, 

Yhnh,  the  snn  ;  Beb,  the  earth,  who  was  adled  though  they  made  much  use  of  war  chariotar* 

"filbsr  of  the  gods  ;**  Nepte,  the  sky,  wife  of  The  researches  of  modem  investigators  have 

^b.  tLe  "mother  of  the  gods;"  Moui,  the  sun-  established  the  fact  that  the  ancient  Ej^yptians 

jj^i  AtmoD,  the  darkness;  Thoth,  the  Intel-  were  of  the  Oaucasian  type  of  mankind,  and 

hct  Other  noted  deities  were  Ehons,  Anonke,  not  of  the  negro.   Their  language  bore  unmis- 

ikbe,8avak,EiIeithyia,Mandoo,  Beth,  Nepthys,  takable  affinities  to theSemitic  Ihhl  la _  '  s  of  wcst- 

Horas,  and  Athor.   A  great  variety  of  abstract  em  Asia,  such  as  the  Hebrew  and  the  Arabic 

principles  sad  even  of  animals  and  vegetables  Herodotns,  it  is  trae,  speaks  of  them  as  black 

were  however  worshipped  by  the  multitude,  and  woolly  hidred,  but  the  mummies,  of  which 

tiioogh  the  doctrine  of  one  God  was  privately  immense  numbers  remain,  prove  that  his  words 

^ogut  by  the  priests  to  a  select  few.   To  each  artt  not  to  be  taken  literally.    Tlie  shape  of 

c  ity  &n  aoimal  seems  to  have  been  held  saored,  their  skulls  b  Asiatic,  not  African  ;  and  the 

which  was  probahly  regarded  ftH  his  symbolical  paintings  on  the  monuments  shUIr  that  tb^r 

'«?>Pe«atativo.  Bulls  were  consecrated  to  Osiria  were  neither  black  like  the  negro  nor  copper-col- 

ud  cows  to  Athor ;  the  sacred  bntt  of  Hem-  ored  Uka  some  of  the  Ethiopian  tribes.  The 

^wSi  called  Apis,  being  particularly  venerated  tmo  negroes  are  distinctly  represented  on  the 

^roogjiout  Egypt.  A  hawk  was  the  symbol  of  monuments,  and  in  a  style  of  caricature  which 

«.  the  ibi§  of  Thoth,  the  crocodile  of  Savak,  the  Egyptians  would  not  have  applied  to  tbem- 

Mdftecst  of  Phthah.    Of  the  doctrines  of  the  se1vc='.    There  is,  however,  reason  to  believe 

^pptian  religion  littlo  is  ac<?uratclv"  known,  that  tbe  Egyptians  had  mixed  largely  witJi  tlio 

i^nsteQce  of  the  spirit  after  death  wos  be-  negroes,  and  from  the  poaitiTe  atateinents  of 

■^•od  a  fnturo  ^itarf  of  rewards  and  punish-  Greek  and  Roman  eye-witnesses  there  can  be 

inculcated,  in  which  the  good  dwelt  with  no  doubt  that  they  were  of  very  dark  com- 

j*pds,  while  the  wicked  were  consigned  to  plexion.   We  have  no  certain  knowledge  of 

■"Jteroenti  amid  perpetual  darkness.    It  the  amount  of  population    under  the  I'ha- 

wfievetl  that  after  tbe  lapse  of  ages  the  raohs.    By  some  of  tbe  Greek  aud  Rouian 

^^nt  voQld  retnm  to  the  bodv,  which  ww  writers  the  nnmber  of  inhabitants  at  the 

"'*^cii«ftiI|yemhafaMd  ana  preaemdlii  BoetflowMiing  pextoda  iaatatedtobaTobeea 
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7,000,000,  a  prodigious  nmount  for  po  '^mall  a 
ooontrv,  the  average  namber  to  the  square  miiei 
cxdmive  of  the  de»ert,  being  twioe  tm  Uaig«  as 

in  the  most  densely  peopled  lands  of  modern 
times.  Still,  so  great  was  the  fertility  of  Egypt 
that  the  statetDent  fa  not  froprobable.  The  cul- 
tivable land  is  sotnowLat  greater  in  extent  now 
thaa  it  was  in  antiquity,  owins  to  the  wider 
spread  of  the  fnondation  of  the  ile ;  and  it  is 
computed  that  if  properly  tilled  it  would  yield 
more  than  is  requisite  for  the  food  of  8,000,000 
people,  though  without  allowing  any  consider- 
able surplus  for  exportation:  Under  the  ancient 
Pharaohs  little  or  no  corn  was  exported,  and 
the  land  seems  to  have  been  carefully  cultivated. 
Another  statement  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
that  at  the  height  of  her  prosperity  there  were 
in  Egypt  20,000  cities,  is  altogether  preposterous. 
The  country  contained  several  large  and  popu- 
lous cities,  the  roost  considerable  of  which  were 
Thebes,  Latopblis,  Apollinopolis,  Syene,  in  Upper 
Egypt ;  Memphis,  Heracleopolis,  ArsinoS,  in 
•  Middle  Egypt;  Ileliopolis,  Bubs^tif!,  T^ontopo- 
Us,  Sais,  Busiris,  Naucratis.  Hen^IeB,  Tanis, 
Pdusium,  in  Lower  Egypt*  At  the  lowestflOlii!* 
pntation  these  great  cities  cnn  isofircely  hare  con- 
tained in  the  aggregate  less  than  2,000,000  peo- 
ple, whichf  deducted  f:  >in  the  7,000^000  of  total 
population,  would  have  loft  but  an  arerflgo  of 
260  inhabitants  to  each  of  the  20,000  cities. — 
The  oonouest  of  Egypt  by  Alexander  the  Great 
was  much  facilitated  by  the  hatred  of  the  na- 
tives to  their  Persian  masters.  They  welcomed 
the  Greeks  as  deliverers,  and  with  reason,  J(br 
with  the  rule  of  Alexandor  c(\mp  trade,  learning, 
science,  tlio  arts,  and  just  and  stable  govern- 
ment. He  conciliated  the  priests  by  sacrificing 
to  the  sacred  bull  Anis,  whom  the  idol-bnting 
Persians  had  treated  with  indignity ;  and  in 
order  to  restore  to  the  people  tJieir  ancient  laws 
andnsage*!,  he  establislied  two  judgeships,  with 
jurisdiction  over  the  whole  country,  and  ap- 

Sointed  two  eminent  Egyptians  to  these  offices, 
irecting  also  nil  the  Greek  officers  to  regard 
the  customs  of  Egypt  in  administering  the  gov- 
ernment. Hut  the  greatest  and  moat  petto*- 
ncnt  benefit  which  the  Macedonian  conqueror 
bestowed  upon  Egypt  was  the  foundation  of 
Alexandria,  whoso  capairfttea  to  be  made  a  port 
of  the  first  class  and  an  emporium  for  the  com- 
merce of  tII6  eastern  Mediterranean  he  perceiv- 
ed at  ft  glance  while  passing  through  tne  place 
on  his  way  to  visit  the  oracle  of  Ammon.  The 
city  which  he  ordered  to  bo  built  there  rose 
rapidlj-  to  importance,  and  in  a  few  years  be- 
came one  of  the  great  capitals  of  the  world 
and  the  chief  ceutrc  of  Greek  civilization. 
Alezander  effected  not  merely  a  political,  but 
a  social  and  Intellectual  revolution  in  Egypt, 
which  for  a  thousand  years  aft<?r  the  conquest  re- 
mained essentially  a  Greek  country — the  Greoki 
being  the  dominant  if  not  the  most  numer- 
ous race.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  828 
6.  0.,  and  the  division  of  his  empire  anumg 
the  Macedonian  captains,  Egypt  became  snb- 
ject  to  Ptolemy,  sarnamed  boter,  an  abio  and 


enlightened  ruler,  who  after  n  splendid  reign 
of  88  years  abdicated  in  iavor  of  his  son  Ptol- 
emy FhOadelphtis,  and  died  two  years  ftfter^ 

ward.  The  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
PhiladelphuB  was  disturbed  by  civil  war  with 
his  rebeniona  brothers,  two  of  whom  h«  pot  to 

death.  The  domestic  state  of  Egypt  was  greatly 
improved  under  his  administration,  and  Upper 
E^t,  which  had  been  in  a  turbulent  condfmm 

for  half  a  century,  was  reduced  to  order  and 
madu  safd  for  merchants  and  other  travellers. 
.  The  port  of  Berenice  on  the  Hed  sea  was  ooo- 
structed,  and  the  city  of  Arsinou  was  built  where 
Suez  now  stands.  Ptolemy  also  built  other 
cities  on  the  Red  sea  to  facilitate  the  trade  widi 
India,  which  was  at  that  time  extensive  urA 
profitable.   The  museum  of  Alexandria  and  its 
liunous  library,  both  founded  by  Ptolemy  Soter, 
were  now  at  the  height  of  tlieir  prosperity. 
Demetrius  Phalereus  was  librarian,  Enclid  was 
head  of  the  mathematical  school,  and  the  i>oets 
Theocritus,  Gallimachus,  and  Philajtus  were 
reckoned  among  the  ornaments  of  the  court. 
Tlie  Jews  at  this  time  were  very  numerous  in 
Egypt,  and  with  the  king's  sanction  the  Septu- 
agint  version  of  the  Old  Testament  was  made 
from  the  llebrew  into  the  Greek  by  70  or  72 
Jewish  scholars.   The  dominions  of  Ptolemy 
beside  Kpypt  comprised  a  considerable  part  of 
Ethioniti,  together  with  Palestine,  Ccele-Syria, 
Pamphylia,  Gilicia,  Lyoia,  Caria,  Cyprus,  and  the 
Cyclades.    His  army  is  said  to  have  numbered 
200,000  foot  and  20,000  horse,  2,000  chariots, 
400  ele})hantsi,  and  a  navy  of  1,600  ships  of  war 
and  1,000  transports.    Commerce  and  the  art^ 
science  aud  literature,  directed  by  Greek  g'caius 
and  Greek  energy,  were  carried  to  a  heig^ht  of 
splendor  that  rivalled  the  brightest  days  of  the 
elder  Pharaohs.   Alexandria,  the  capital,  was 
a  superb  city,  adorned  with  magnificent  edii)ce>s, 
and  preeminent  throughout  the  civilized  world 
as  a  seat  of  learning,  science,  and  trade.  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  reigned  like  his  father  SSyeara,  and 
vrm  succeeded  by  his  son  Ptolemy  Ener^^tes, 
who  Lufi  ft  brilliant  and  prosperous  reign  of  25 
years.  He  rebuilt  many  of  the  great  temples  of 
Egypt  and  founded  others,  and  his  court  was 
thronged  by  artists  and  authors.  Under  his  pro- 
fligate and  tyrannical  son,  Ptolemy  Philopator, 
tliekingdom  began  todecline;  nndin  the  reign  of 
the  next  king,  Ptoleray  Epiphanes,  a  mixior,  the 
king^s  guardians  were  forced  to  invoke  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Romans  against  the  ambitious  de- 
signs of  tlie  sovereigns  of  Syria  and  Macedonia, 
who  had  formed  a  combination  against  Eg^-pt« 
The  result  of  tlieir  interference  was  thnt  nftor  a 
century  and  a  iiuif  of  turbulence  and  misruie,  un- 
der 8  Bovereigas  bearing  the  name  of  Ptolemy, 
Uiola'^t  ofwliom,  Ptolemy  XIT  ,  reigned  jointly 
witli  liis  sister  and  wife,  the  famous  Cleopatra, 
Sgyptwas  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  Romaa 
province  by  Augustus  Capsar,  30  B.  C.    It  re- 
mained subject  to  the  emperors  of  Rome  for  more 
tiian  8  centuries,  with  the  short  and  doubtibl  ex- 
ception of  a  period  wlien  it  mvij  hftvo  been  held 
by  Zcnubia, '  tiio  queen  of  Palmyra.    It  'was 
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looked  npoa  as  ih«  most  valiuble  of  the  prov- 

Icct^  of  the  empire,  as  tho  f^anary  of  Rome, 
spoa  who^ie  harvests  tho  idlo  und  turbnlenC  mil- 
Hoas  of  the  imperial  inetropolis  depended  fwr 
tijoir  daily  bread.    Its  history  during  this  long 
T  cricKl  i*  a  record  only  of  fruitlcsa  rebellious 
mad  of  sarage  pagwcationa  of  the  Christiana, 
who«i  religion  was  early  introdnood  nnd  Tnado 
rjipid  progress,    Aflor  ilie  iniiiMier  t»i  ll»o  seat 
of  th6  empire  to  Constantinople,  A.  D.  830, 
t!ie   rhri^tian-?  of  Egypt  triumphed  over  tho 
pa^*n>j  Will  ior  another  period  of  3  centuriea 
ilft  hoskny  presents  little  but  theological  con* 
tests,  which  not  "unfreqaentljr  broke  o^t  intn 
dvii  striXii,   The  lirst  of  these  contest  was  tho 
Ariao  cootroTUl'Sj   Ariua^who  wa!4  prononnotd 
&  heretic  bj  the  ooancil  of  Nice  (325),  being  n 
pre$bjter  of  the  church  of  Alexandria,  while 
Aibanasios,  his  vOnodox  opponent,  was  arch- 
Vi^brip.   Bj  the  emperor  Constantins  II.  Atha- 
zuatts  was  removed  from  his  see  and  an  Arian 
afipointed  in  his  place,  while  the  orthodox 
Christians  were  grievously  persecuted.  When 
Joiiaa  the  Apostate  became  emperor,  the  pagan 
mob  of  Alexandria  rose  sgainst  the  Christians 
tad  murdered  the  Arian  archbishop,  and  Atha- 
aiLam  Anally  regained  the  arohiepiscopate. 
After  his  deeth  the  einperor  Valeos  appouited 
m  Arian  to  succeed  him,  and  the  persecutions 
at  dud  orthodox  were  renewed.   Theodouius  L, 
m%19,  i«aed  stringsnt  o^eto  agftinst  paganism, 
wbi -h  still  held  ^its  ground,  especially  in  Alex- 
andria, whoe  it  nnmbcred  among  its  adhereuts 
most  of  the  learned  and  sciontilc  classes  and 
tie  staJents  in  the  schools  of  philosophy.  In 
compiiwce  with  the  orders  of  the  eiuperon  Ute 
pagan  temples  were  broken  into  by  the  Chris- 
tians and  tlie  statues  of  the  driii« :s  destroyed 
or  orerthrown.   The  great  teuiple  of  Serapis. 
vhkh  had  bem  for  ages  the  most  saored  and 
ofelebrated  of  pagan  fanes,  was  plondcrccl  ;ind 
daecr&ted.  and  its  library  of  700,000  volames 
despoiled  1^  the  mob.   The  pagans  reaentod 
ibeM  oatrages,  and         arms  in  defenco  of 
tbor  religion ;  bat  ailer  several  battles  had  been 
in  tho  atreeta,  the  Obristiatts  wera  rto- 
u>rioti«,  and  the  pagan  leaders  were  driven  from 
tbd  dij.  In  the  reign  of  Theodusius  II.,  the 
cMnlsd  Cyril,  avbhuahop  of  Akzaadria,  in 
4U  Til  ^  a  1  crsecution  of  the  Jews,  who  wore 
nunerMitt  and  wealthy,  and  himself  headed  a 
Dob  wUeh  attioked  and  plimdered  fha  svn*- 
Fognea,  lod  in  one  day  expelled  every  Jew  from 
^  ci^.  The  pagans  were  niaxt  assailed,  and 
OMof  tMrnost  popularteadiersof  philoaophy, 
itbeantifiil  and  learned  and  r loquent  Ilypatia, 
^gfater  of  Tbaon  the  mathematician,  wn 
•nsMfron  litr  efaariot  aa  riie  passed  through 
street,  carrit'd  into  n.  church,  and  brntally 
^gl^ed.  At  a  later  period,  the  tbeological^ 
^''^nvsnlss  of  Egypt  emininatod  fn  tho  com-" 
PW*  «cMratioa  of  tho  Coptic  or  Egyptian 
from  the  orthodox,  whose  bishops  held 
a  ooQMalat  Ohaleedoa  fn  481,  and  denommed 
tjc-  L.7-,tian  doctrines  a.s  Iicretical.    The  bitter 
maoattt  generated  by  these  oontesis  alienated 


the  Egyptians  from  the  government  at  Oonstan- 
tinople,  so  that  they  made  no  opposition  wlien 
in  the  reign  of  Ileraclius,  in  616,  tlie  country  was 
overmn  by  the  forces  of  the  Persian  king  Chos- 
rocs,  who  held  it  10  years,  until  tlie  outbreak  of 
Mohammedanism  so  harassed  the  I'ersiaus  that 
HeraoUmiras  enabled  to  reoovw  tho  psonnoe^ 
only  however  to  lose  it  forever  n  few  years  later 
in  640,  when  it  was  conquered  by  tliu  Arub^^  led 
by  Amron  the  general  of  the  calipli  Omar.  For 
more  th;in  2  rcnhiric^  after  tho  Mohammedan 
conquest  t^gypt  reuiitiiied  a  province  of  the  ca- 
liphate,  the  seat  oC  which  wa.s  transiBrred  from 
Medina  to  Damascus,  and  from  Damascus  to  Bag- 
dad, lu  86S  Ahmed  the  vicerov  threw  off  hia 
allegiance  to  tho  caliph  and  established  an  Inde* 
pendent  kingdom,  which  lasted  37  years,  when 
the  calipiis  again  reduced  it  to  subjection. 
After  a  lung  period  of  anarchy,  Moez,  the  4th 
of  the  Fatimite  caliphs,  who  reigned  in  northern 
Africa,  and  were  rivals  of  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad, 
conquered  Egypt,  in  970,  and  building  tho  dtgr 
of  CairOj  made  it  the  sent  of  his  government.  ■ 
The  Fatimite  dynasty  ruled  Egypt  for  2  cen- 
turies. Tlio  most  distinguished  of  them  was 
Hakem  (died  1021),  theprophet  and  Messiah  of 
the  Druses,  who  stUl  look  for  his  return  to  earth. 
Adbed,  tho  last  of  the  FaUmites,  died  in  1171, 
imd  was  succeeded  by  his  vizier  or  prime  min- 
ister,  the  renowned  Baladio,  the  chivalrous  and 
successful  adversary  of  the  crusaders.  He  took 
the  title  of  sultan  of  Egypt,  and  at  his  death  in 
1193  was  sovereign  of  a  vast  empire  which  bis 
sons  divided  among  themselves,  Egypt  falling  to 
the  share  of  Aziz.  Successive  invasions  by  tho 
crusaders  harassod  Egypt  for  the  following  cen- 
tury, but  they  were  all  repelled  by  the  descend- 
ants of  Saladin,  with  signal  loss  to  the  Chris- 
tiaoSb  The  last  and  most  disastrous  of  th^ 
■fttedu  was  made  by  Louis  IX.  of  France  in 
1248,  who  landed  with  a  largo  army  and  tho 
flower  of  the  French  chivalry  at  Damietta,  but 
afkor  some  soooessea  waa  deftued  and  oompelled 
to  capitulato  with  the  loss  of  30,000  men.  A 
remark£^le  revolution  next  took  place  in  Egypt. 
Ba]a(ffio  and  hb  tnooesscnti  had  organised  a  niH 
Tneron^  body  of  gaard-,  caMed  Mamelukes,  oom- 
fo6Qd  exclusively  of  ttlaves  of  Turkish  (nigin, 
brooght  from  -ttio  oovntika  around  tho  Oasj^aa 
sea.  I'hr-y  rradually  acquired  such  power  and 
influence  that  at  length  toey  deposed  their  law- 
Ital  fov«retgn  and  made  oooof  their  ownnumbar 
suUnn  For  120  years  these  mercenariea  OOUp 
trolled  the  destinies  of  Egypt,  making  and  nn- 
inaking  saltans  at  fheir  pleasure.  At  length,  at 
the  close  of  the  14th  century,  tlio  Circassians, 
from  whom  the  ranks  of  the  Mamelukes  had 
long  beon  laigelTroorttlted,  ov«nhrew  the  pow- 
er of  the  Turkish  Mamelukea  and  took  the  gov- 
enunent  into  their  own  haoda.  Another  oentuiy 
of  anardiy  snooeoded,  and  in  161.7  l£gypt  waa 
conquered  by  the  Ottoman  .sultan  Selim  I.  and 
reduced  to  a  Turkish  province.  Some  of  the 
ICamelnko  aoltans  wore  men  oftsilent  and  ener- 
gy, and  under  their  rule  Egypt  was  at  times  the 
centre  of  an  extensive  though  fluctuating  em- 
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The  arts  were  cnllhwtodwitli  soine  sno- 

cess,  as  is  sliown  by  the  mosques  und  tombs  of 
theso  sultans  at  Cairo,  'w  hich  justly  rank  among 
the  most  maffnificent  and  elegant  specimens  of 
Saracenic  nrcliitectiire.  Under  their  sway  Cairo 
became  what  it  has  ever  since  remained,  the 
ehief  sent  of  Kohammedan  learning  and  intel- 
lectual cnltivation.  For  2  centuries  the  Turkish 
pashas  ruled  Egypt,  which  decayed  under  their 
rale  like  aU  tiie  lands  anbjeoted  to  it.  Bat  to 
the  18th  century  the  Mamelukes,  •who  still  con- 
Btitnted  the  military  force  of  the  province,  grad- 
ually regained  tbev  fomier  power  to  anob  an 
extent  that  in  1768,  nnder  the  lead  of  their 
ablest  and  moat  iofloential  obief|  Bey,  they 
fbmw  off  fbe  Turkish  yoke  tad  dedared  Egypt 
independent.  At  the  end  of  4  years,  however, 
All  Bey  was  betrayed  and  poiaoned,  and  the 
anthomy  of  tiie  aaftan  waa  BonlDaBT  reMab- 
lished  in  1772.  Confusion  and  civil  war  be- 
tween the  different  factions  of  the  Kamelnkea 
oontimied  to  prerafl  aniil  in  1T98  tiie  InTtrfon 
ofEg}  pt  by  Kapoleon  Bonaparte  nnited  their 
chiefe  in  self-defence.  Their  £unoaa  cwakj 
made  a  gallant  reriatanee  to  the  fVenob,  bat 
was  forced  to  give  way  before  the  science  and 
tactics  of  Europe.  In  the  battle  of  the  Fyramida 
the  Ifaneloke  army  waa  nearly  annlbllatod. 
Tlie  French  conquered  the  whole  of  Epypt,  and 
held  it  till  1801,  wlien  they  were  expelled  by  a 
Britiali  army  under  C^enenJa  Aberei ouihy  and 
}Iutchin«on.  After  the  departure  of  the  French 
civil  war  broke  out  afresh  between  the  Torka 
and  the  snrviving  Ifamelokea,  which  Tendted. 
in  1805,  in  the  elevation  to  tho  post  of  pasha  of 
Mebem^  Ali,  an  Albanian  adventarer  who  had 
beeome  leader  of  one  of  the  oontendfng  fkotiona. 
His  atitliority,  liowever,  was  not  finnly  estab- 
Kahed  until  after  a  long  atruggle  with  the  Mame- 
Inkea,  600  of  whom  be  pertidfonriy  maaaaered 
in  1811,  Tho  dispirited  survivors  fled  to  Nubia, 
and  ainoe  the  massacre  the  internal  tranaaillity 
ef  Sgypt  haa  not  been  aeriondy  dblnrbed. 
hcmet  Ali  introduced  preat  reforms  in  Er^ypt,  in 
the  aystem  of  adminiatration,  and  in  the  organ- 
futton  of  the  army  and  navy.  With  t3ie  tm 
European  and  American  adventurers  ho  armed 
and  disciplined  in  the  Enropean  manner  a  large 
natfye  force,  and  created  a  reapeetabte  fleet 
Manufactures  of  arms,  cloths,  and  other  im- 
nortantartidea  were  introdaced  and  aeduioaslv 
natev<ed  \  the  commeraa  of  AlexmdHa,  whfim 
had  dwindled  almost  to  notlnnfr,  was  revived, 
and  the  population  of  the  city  was  increased 
tenfold  dariDg  hia  reign.  Egypt,  firmly  and 
moderately  governed,  enjoyed  a  state  of  peace 
and  good  oraer  to  which  it  had  been  a  stranger 
for  ocntnries,  and  attained  a  commanding  posi- 
tion among  the  surrounding  nations.  The 
pasha  aimed  at  complete  independence,  and  so 

freat  were  bis  rcsonrces  that  in  1881-*8S-*88 
e  waged  a  highly  successful  war  with  the  Turk- 
ish sultan,  conanered  Syria  and  a  great  part  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  wonld  have  made  himself  maa- 
ter  of  Constantinople  had  not  the  European 
powen  interfored  to  arreat  the progreaa othia 


r,  and  avert  the  owrOirow  of  tiie  Ottiv 

roan  empire.  In  1S48  Meheniet  All,  at  tbea^ 
of  80,  grew  imbecile,  and  his  soo  Ibrahim  vu 
inveated  with  the  pashalio.  Ibrahim  died  it 
the  end  of  2  months,  and  was  succeeded  by  hii 
nephew  Abbas,  an  ignorant  and  profligate  fr{ 
natio,  who  waa  bigotedly  oppooed  to  the  refcraa 
introduced  by  his  grandfather,  and,  immersed  ii 
sensual  gratifications,  paid  no  attention  toths 
dntiee  of  hia  poet  Mehemet  All  died,  Aug.  8^' 
1849.  Abbns  died  suddenly,  not  witboat  gw- 
picion  of  violence,  in  July,  1864.  He  wassoe* 
eeeded  by  the  premnt  raler,  Said  Pidia,tbe4ik 
pon  of  Mc'liomet  Ali,  a  man  of  energ}'  and  in- 
telligence, who  thoB  far  haa  governed  vii^j 
and  bnmanely,  and  has  eamM  out  the  ciAl^ 
ened  plans  of  his  fktherwith  some  modificaiica 
of  cerUun  objectionable  featnres  by  which  tlKj 
ware  delheed.  Under  Ms  an^oes  Egypt  ap* 
pears  to  be  pradnally  advancing  toward  tlitf 
position  among  the  nations  to  which  she  ii 
entifled  1^  her  faMKhanitfble  imuwm  wA 
unrivalled  geographical  po8ition.~For  fiiitber 
information  on  Egypt  generaUr,  aee  Oin^ 
Com,  Nils.  The  aol^leolB  of  BnmoaiTPBai 
and  the  Pybamtds  will  be  treated  undo'  tho« 
titles  req>ectivelyi  and  articles  npcn  tiw 
cblef  oltiea  and  peraonagea  of  Egyptian  hiiUitT 
will  be  found  under  their  proper  heads.  The 
diaooveriea  of  modem  travellers  in  Egypt 
be  noHoed  mider  the  names  of  the  tnviiHa 
Tho  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  most  im« 

Krtant  works  on  Egypt  and  ^lyptian  aobjedK 
inaen,  Aegyptent  SUXUin  dSr  Wdtftmiif 
(5  vols.  8vo..  Hamburg  and  Gotba,  l845-'57; 
Eogliah  translation^  by  Charles  11.  Cottrell,  J 
vote.  8vo.,  London;  lM8-'88  9t  »eq.)  ;  Lepeio^ 
DenhmAUr  aut  AegypUn  v?id  Aelhiopint  (Loi[>- 
aio,  1848-'68  et  ttq.),  Briefe  avs  Aegyp^ 
(Bttfln,  186S;  Englidt  ^nmahtkm,  Iffta. 
1865)  ;  Brngsch,  Reiseherichtf  av$  Aeffypt^^ 
(Leipaio,  1855) ;  Uhlemann,  Mandbuch  der  g*- 
aenmaeM  Aeyj/ptixh^  Alt$r^umhmd»  (4  vob. 
8vo.,  Leipsic,  ]s57-  sV,  Donon,  Voyage ioMU 
bam  «t  la  haute  Egypte  (2  vols.  foU  Ftf**> 
ISOa),  Dneriptim  de  V£gypts  (26  vols.  Svo, 
and  12  vols.  lol.  of  plates,  new  ed.  Pnris  I^-^ 
'80)  \  CbaropolUon,  L'^iypte  aou*  Ut  rharam 
rs  vols.  8vo.,  IM,  19141  UUn%  kc.  (Svo , 
Pnri?,  1  S:i:i%ir<mumenUde  t^gypteetdela  3  v  f 
(foUo,  Paris.  1848) :  Mariette,  Choit  d* 

U  dihlatUmmt  du  Seraphim  de  Memphis  f^t'^  • 
Paris,  Mmoire$,  *«•  (1866)  ;  Me^m^ 

Egypte  emttmporaijM  (8vo.,  Paris,  IJW)? 
Rosellini,  Monvmcnti  delVEgitto  e  delhXvhi^ 
Ac.  (8vo.,  folio  plates,  Pisa,  1840) :  E.  W.  Lftue. 
**B(anners  and  Costoms  of  theliodeni  MfP" 
tian8»(2  vol8.8vo.,  8d  ed.  London,  1842);  M"'" 
nel  Sharpe, "  History  of  Egypt  from  the  Earl»**» 
Times  to  the  Conquest  by  the  Arabs"  (ow, 
London,  1846) ;  Sir  J.  G.  WUkinaon,  '*  Manw" 
and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egypti«>»"i?l£ 
8vo., London,  184*0,  "Handbook  fbrTrtWIw 
in  Ecrvpt"  (London,  1847),  "A  Populnr  Acooow 
of  the  Ancient  Egyptiana"  (S  vola.  liuoi 
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.  don,  18541,  TT'otes  and  Appendtoea  to  Ba-^lin- 
!  ■Mi%*'HerodotQs"(Loadoii.l866-'9)iJobaKen- 
;  **  Anrieol  Egypt  vmOut  the  Pfaanofat'*  (S 
ToL*,,  London  and  New  York,  1852).  See  also 
IIm  tnKW9ls  of  SaTwj,  Sonnini,  Belzoni*  J.  A.  St. 
Mn,  Knric*  Mtftitieaii,  Mn.Pk>oi«,J.  L.  Bto- 
fi>tr"ft,  the  late  Bishop  Wainwrifjlit,  I)r.  Robin- 
ti^^G^WXurtia^Bajard  Taylor,  W.  0.  Prime^&c 

SHUHNOfilkf  JoHJi  WMJETltMl,  flB  AlMllOBIl 

!  arf:~^  born  in  New  York,  July  22,  1^2T.  He 
was  gradnaUMi  at  OoluDbia  college  in  and 

;  ■harflj  «Rir  "went  to  Knrope  to  poraoe  h»  art 

[  slTi<l"»s.  In  1848-'9  he  wa-H  a  pujil  of  Couture 
in  Pary^  and  between  1851  and  185B  he  made 
lonf       to  DtaMldOTf  and  th«  diief  Mpitals 

'    of  tie  continent.  His  first  oil  painting,  "  Peter 
JSt^jreaaat"  Q8601  the  satdect  of  wliicli  waa 
HMD  itom   KniolMrbooker^  Hkitory  of  New- 
York,'*  was  engraved  by  the  American  art 
"TP^    Amons  his  best  works  execuujd  since 
lliiiiAtiHnare*'LoTeme,  lore  my  Horse,"  The 
I    SwortL"'  the  "  Foray,"  tlio  landscape  of  which 
ia  bj  Mignot,  '^Lady  Jane  Grej,"  and  Ar$ 
larv  ArteuK,  the  latter  now  owned  in  Waahlnj^ 
ton.    He  liaa  also  produced  some  excellent 
etehin^  and  drawings  in  outline,  pencil,  and 
Bidia  ink.   Of  the  former,  a  series  illustrating 
Hood's     Bridpe  of  Sighs''  wiw  published  in 
1949,  and  in  1860  another  on  subjects  from  Ir- 
vki|;*8  story  of  "  Dolph  Heyliger."   Of  his  pen- 
cil dr&wings  the  composition  entitled  "  Christ 
h— Vmg  the  &ek,"  executed  in  1857,  and  now  in 
th»  poaaesskm  of  the  Bct.  Dr.  Anthon  of  New- 
York,  13  mioag  his  latest  and  best  works.  In 
165%  soon  after  the  appearance  of  Longfellow^s 
Miles  S<andish,"  he  prepared  a  set  of  8  illns- 
tratioos  of  the  poem,  which  were  copied  by  the 
photc^raphic  process,  and  obtained  a  consid- 
i     eraUe  popularity.   Mr.Ehninger  has  of  late  de- 
voted much  time  to  ptcfectipg  •  igntcoi  of  pho- 

\     tographic  etching. 

1       EERENBERO,   Ohristiar  Gottfbixd,  a 
'     Ocrman  naturalist  and  microscopist,  born  at  De- 
^    Utzseh,  April  19,  1795.   He  was  educated  at 
Sehnltnorte,  till  in  1815  he  went  to  the  univcrsi- 
[    tf  of  Leipsie,  wbeco  after  a  short  study  of  theol- 
\    fify  he  devoted  himself  to  medicine.    He  con- 
\    tinaed  his  studies  at  Berlin,  where  ho  received 
.    tbe  degree  of  M.D.  in  1818,  publishing  on  tlto 
I    oecMOQ  a  dissertation  entitled  Syhm Mycologico 
BertUnauet^  in  M  hich  ho  gave  an  account  of 
species  of  cryptogamous  plants  found  by 
him  around  Bo rli p.  62  of  wliich  hnd  till  then 
Uiui  unknown.    In  1820  ho  wtu*  enaLkd  to 
ptiaSj  a  long  cherished  wish  to  travel  for  the 
I     pttrf>o«<?of  scientific  exj^lorntion,  bcinfj  appointed 
/     wni  Ins  IrtviiJ  iieuipnch  by  the  i>eriin  ncaduiny 
«f  idences  to  make  a  sdentifio  journey  in 
/      Efjpt,  whifbtr  Gen.  Minntoli  was  then  going 
for  iaH<|nar tan  researches.    During  6  years  he 
oplcfred  tbe  utondi  history  of  Egyp^  Nobia, 
Sii  -Arabia,  narrowly  e«icaping  from  fevers 
vtikii  cac*»i»l  tiie  death  ut  his  companion,  and 
rctofued  to  Berlin  in  1826.  He  was  at  onoe  ap- 
pointfl  extraordinary  profc^"or  fnnUnnry  m 
163V)  of  mediciae  iu  tbo  universiLy  of  B«irlin| 


and  puhtiahed  a  narrativo  of  his  trarels  and  ob- 
aerrationa  (Barlin,  1828).  The  new  niecies 
wMeh  be  \aA  dlaeoTered  were  desoribed  in  a 

seriei;  of  Symlolv  Physict)'  MnrrnnnliMm,  Atium, 
Iwmcterum^  el  Atiiraaiium  Mvertdnutwrum^  pub* 
Hsfaed  between  1888  and  1884.  Other  ad- 
cntific  results  of  his  Journey  were  contained  in 
his  works  on  Die  JtoraUwthiere  da  MotAm 
Mrnm  (Berlin,  1834),  and  BU  AkaUpkm  dm 
£othen  Meeree,  &c.  (ik-rlin,  1836).  In  1829  ho 
aooompauied  Alexander  von  Homboklt  in  hia 
expedition  to  tbe  Ural  momitaina,  wbieh  was 
prolonged  io  ihv  Altai;  and  during  this  joiiriuy 
he  began  to  apply  himself  to  microscopio  iuvea- 
tigations,  by  wbidi  be  baa  smoe  naae  bigbly 
important  di?coverie8,  and  may  be  said  to  havo 
created  a  ecientific  knowledge  of  the  infusoria. 
Among  the  larger  worits  which  embody  the  re- 
sults of  his  researches  with  the  microsco})e  are 
the  (hyaiUea^iont  JSyetematikt  tmd  geographi- 
mkm  FMUUente der  It{fuH«mthitrcAm  (Berlin. 
1830;  additiuii3  were  made  in  1832,  *34,  and 
*86),  and  the  more  complete  Jn/ueionetMereAen 
abwUbommene  Organwnen  (Leipsto,  1838),  il- 
lustrated with  G4  lino  copperplates,  which,  from 
the  elegant  style  in  which  it  was  issued,  as 
well  as  from  its  scientific  contents,  is  reckoned 
among  the  ornaments  of  German  literature. 
Prior  to  Ehrenberg  tbe  infusoria  were  consid- 
ered as  scarcely  organized,  but  he  ascertained 
that  they  have  an  internal  structure  resembling 
that  of  the  higher  animals,  and  discovered  in 
them  muscles,  intestines,  teeth,  different  kinds 
of  glands,  eyes,  and  nerves.  The  astonisliing 
minuteness  of  his  observations  appears  from  hia 
estimate  that  the  size  of  the  sm^lest  colored 
spota  on  the  body  of  mono*  termo  (the  diameter 
of  which  is  only  ^iVg  of  a  line)  is  jil^  of  a 
line.  So  great  are  the  powers  of  reproduction 
in  these  animalcules,  that  from  one  individual 
(Aytfafinasento)  he  observed  that  1,000,000  were 
produced  in  10  days;  on  the  1 1th  day,  4,000,000; 
andoq  tbe  12th  day,  16,000,000.  hi  i  arsuing 
his  studies  he  made,  partly  by  aocidout,  tbe  dis- 
covery of  fossil  infusoria,  which  form  an  im- 
portant element  in  many  of  the  strata  of  the 
earth's  surface ;  and  he  showed  tho  similarity 
of  their  phcQomcna  in  3  dilicrcnt  parts  of  the 
world  in  his  Bildung  dee  BttropAieehen,  Liby* 
tchen,  nntl  UralUchen  KreidefeUensxind  Kreide- 
mergeU  aus  mikrOHkopUchen  Organiemeii  {BeT' 
lin  and  Loipsic,  1839).  That  black  earth  oonsista 
of  infti«ori:i  he  had  before  stated  in  a  special 
treatuc.  lio  made  the  same  discovery  in  1641 
coooHiiing  the  peat  soil  which  underlies  a 
large  portion  of  Berlin.  In  bin  treatise  on  Ba^ 
Leuchtcn  dee  Meeree^  which  is  a  model  oi  acute 
investigation,  he  attributes  .tha  ^i|Mmnce  of 
shining  bndic^  in  tho  st-a  to  the  agency  of  mic- 
roscopic Hea  animals.  A  similar  application  of 
his  disooveriee  he  ma<le  in  his  Pamit-^  Staub\ 
vnd  Blutregen  (Bc\]\n,  1S4'JX  provinp  tbe  ex- 
istence and  operation  of  animalcaks  in  tiie  at- 
mosphere. The  HKist  important  of  his  other 
works  nrn  the  Verbreitunr;  nnd  Finfinsn  thM 
mikroeiu^ieehm  Lebene  in  tbuU-  ujid  AordrAme' 
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riha  (Berlin,  1842),  the  Mil-rogrolygh  (If  ipsic, 
165^  ooDitoned  in  1856  *t  ^egX  aad  naiueroiv 
papera  in  the  TnuDtMt^oin*'  of  the  BerUn  aiMid- 
mvs  of  science?.  Many  of  ppecificstions  of 
£hrenbei|;  have  been  que&tioaed  hj  other  aa- 
Tinta^  bnt  he  has  eerCainly  the  nott  of  Iwriiiff 
first  proved  the  cxi-tcnco  of  a  larff©  class  of 
mioroaoi^pic  phiuts  and  aoimals,  and  of  bATiog 
ft  new  path  In  wUdi  he  bit  now  no- 
merons  followers. 

JBHfiENBBEITSTEIN,  a  town  of  Bheniah 
Pmsfliaf  on  tiie  right  bank  of  llio  Rhhte,  con- 
nected \\y  a  1*1  l  it  lirul^'t"  witli  Coblentz,  and 
CAlIed  Thal-£hrenbreit8tein.  from  its  sLtoatioa 
it  fhe  Ibot  of  a  rooky  bewnt  wbieh  riiea  77S 
ft'ct  above  the  river;  pop.  aTiont  4,000,  including 
the  garrison.  On  thia  height  stands  the  cele- 
brated fijrtrcoa  of  Ehrenbrritstrin,  wbieh  waa 
pro!)ably  founded  by  the  Romans  under  the 
em^ror  Julian,  waa  rehoilt  in  the  12tb  o^tturj 
by  Hemuuin,  arbhbiahop  of  Troroa,  and  became 
of  f^^roat  fitratcpeticjd'importAnr  e  <!nrin:^  the  30 

J ears*  war.  The  French  nnder  Marshal  Bouf- 
era,  aided  by  Vanboi,  in  ytSxt  bedeged  ii  in 
1688.  Tliey  assailed  it  again  at  the  end  of  the 
fidlowing  centnry,  bat  gained  poasesaion  of  it 
(Jan.  S9,  only  after  a  siege  of  14  montha, 
and  after  reducing  tlie  garrison  to  starvation. 
la,  1801  they  blew  up  its  defenoesj  but  the  re- 
eoMtraetlon  of  the  foi  troaa  liaa  iieen  accom- 
plisbed  by  Prussia  since  1815.  The  cost  of  the 
works  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine  is  estinmted 
at  more  tban  $8,500,000.  They  wiU  lodge  100,- 
Onn  111,  n,  yet  a  garrison  of  C,000  is  deemed 
sufficivntto  defend  them.  The  magazine  are  ca- 
pable of  containing  j)rovMon8  for  8,000  men  for 
10  years.  Ehrenbreitstein  is  defended  hy  alfout 
400*  pieces  of  cannon.  The  escarped  rocks  and 
eteep  slopes  on  8  ridea  of  tiie  fbrtreii  aeem  im- 
pregnable.  Tl»e  platform  (in  the  top  of  tho 
rock  serves  as  a  parade  ground.  uA  oovera  vast 
arched  ciatems  capable  of  holding  a  8  yean* 
t-ii;  iply  of  water,  which  is  obtained  from  springs 
without  the  walla.  The  works  were  executed 
mnder  the  direction  of  the  Pmaaian  general 
Aster,  who  died  in  1855. 

£1CB£ND0BFF,  Joskph  Xaal  BaNXDicr, 
baron,  a  German  author,  bom  near  Katilwr, 
Upper  Silesia,  March  10,  1788,  died  at  K.  is-o, 
Nov.  20,  1857.  He  was  descended  £rom  an 
ancient  Catholic  Moravian  family,  was  a  rep- 
resentative of  tlio  so-called  romantic  school, 
wrote  many  fine  poems,  translated  Don  Juan 
Manners  Conde  Lveanor  (Berlin,  1840)  and 
Cftlderon's  religious  plays  (2  vols.,  Stuttgart, 
1846-'55)  into  German,  published  in  1851  Ihr 
dntU^Btman  <iMl8.  JahrkunderU  in$einem 
Vfrhdltnim  turn  (^riatenthum,  and  in  1856 
Gttchiehte  der  jooetiaohm  Literatur  Deut$eh- 
landi.  Four  eaitions  of  his  poetry  and  of  his 
most  popalar  novel  {Au$  dem  Leben  eine$  Tau- 
gmiehU)  appeared  in  Berlin  in  the  same  year. 

EICHHORN,  Jobakn  Gottfrikd,  a  German 
Orieotal  achohir  and  historian,  born  in  DOren- 
zimmem,  in  the  principality  of  TTohenlohe- 
^hnugen,  Oct.  16, 1762,  died  in  Gottiogeo,  June 


S5, 1827.  Havinp^tndicd  tbcologryat  Gottingea 
in  1775  he  waa  elected  professor  of  the  orienta 
languages  in  tiie  vniversity  of  Jeoa,  and  in  ITK 
was  called  to  tlio  F.ime  ofSce  in  the  university  ,  f 
GOttiDsen,  where  he  t&ught  with  brilliant  soc- 
oeaa  tm  near' Ub  daalh.  Bio  first  profed  tibi 
extent  of  his  learning  in  orientnl  history  ari.' 
litteature  bv  treatises  upon  the  oommeroe  oi 
the  Eiflfe  liDdiea  prior  to  the  time  of  Mohamnwd, 
and  upon  the  ancient  history  of  the  Arabs.  At 
GOttingen  he  devoled  himself  eepeciaUy  to  bib> 
Hed  eritieiara,  and  jNildished  the  remttaef  hk 
studies  in  his  Repertorinin  fTtr  hihluche  mi 
tnorgerUdndiseke  LUtnUur  (.18  Tola.  Leinci& 
im-*86X  and  hie  Att9tmetm»  m^vtMt  i» 
hihli$chen  Literatur  (10  vols.,  iTPT-lROn.  lU 
was  ^tecially  influential  in  founding  the 
pretatiooof  the  Seripeoreaon  a  knowledge  of  bib' 
lical  antiquity  and  of  oriental  modes  of  thougbt 
bj  his  inorodnctioaa  to  the  Old  aad  New  Ta^ 
menta,  and  hb  works  on  tiie  Hebrew  propbeti 
and  on  the  Apoc:ily}>seof  St.  John,  beside  many 
Taloable  iw>er8  in  periodical  worka.   Near  tbi 
eloee  of  the  last  oentory  lie  conorfved  tiie  pho 
of  a  full  history  of  all  the  branches  of  i:it  .  llectaiJ 
culture  in  Europe  since  the  reTival  of  letters. 
To  this  end  be  asmiated  hinwelf  witli  levml 
learned  ■writers,  and  composed  the  "Iftstoryof 
literature  from  its  Origin  to  the  most  Keceot 
Times**  (6  vols.,  OAttingen,  1806-*19),  as  aa  is* 
troduction  to  the  whole  collection.   Among  Ml 
other  writings,  interesting  both  from  their  era* 
dition  and  style,  are  bis  Urymfkieht«(l'rV^*Wi, 
in  which  ho  critically  examined  the  3SIosuic  rec- 
ords of  the  creation  and  &11,  and  works  on  Um 
Jtm6h  Tevolntion  (1797>,  on  andeat  hiatsi7 1* 
vols.,  I'^ll  '13),  and  on  the  hiatory  «f  the  W 
8  centuries  (dd  cd.,  1817-'18). 

EIOBSTXDT,  a  Bavarian  town  in  the  drds 
of  Middle  Franconia,  on  tho  river  AltniuW, 
abo  11 1 5  6  m.  from  M  anich ;  pop.  6,800.  The  prin- 
cipfility  of  Eichstfidt,  of  which  it  was  theeaDfCal, 
was  dissolved  Feb.  28, 1 854.  Eichstfidt  had  bwp 
a  bishopric  until  1802,  when  it  becameapruici' 
pality,  a  great  part  of  whidi  was  nreseow  is 
1817  to  Eugene  de  Beauharnais,  duke  of  T-cnf^^- 
tenberg.  A  new  bishopric,  however,  was  esW^ 
lished  in  1821,  which  is  suffragan  to  the  8it»> 
bishopric  of  Haml)erg. 

EIDER,  a  river  of  Denmark,  rising  near  Ki«| 
in  the  dnchy  of  Ilolstein,  and  flowing  into  IW 
North  pea  not  far  from  the  town  of  Tonningen. 
Its  general  coarse  is  N.,  and  for  a  consi^i*^ 
distance  it  forms  the  boundary  betw#«n  n» 
duchiea  of  Schleswig  and  Hotetein.  It^  toUl 
length  is  about  105  m.,  of  which  70  are  osvip* 
ble.  With  the  aid  of  a  canal  thisriterfenj 
a  means  of  coounnntoalioD  beCwesa  tiM  N<inB 
and  Baltio  seas. 

EIDER  DUCK  ($omatcria  moUimnvhH^^ 
one  of  the  /k^ffulinm  or  sea  ducks,  well  kno»n 
for  the  remarkable  softness  of  its  down  aou  tw 
beanty  of  its  plumage,  and  common,  like  ower 
arctic  species,  to  both  hemispheres.  The  hill » 
elevated  at  the  base,  comprened  behind  theww* 
trik,  divided  in  front  by  an  acute  angle  of  RiW' 
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en,d«^ned  at  the  tia  which  ia  armed  with  a  an  instance  has  been  related  ia  which  the  qnantitj 

^'soog,  broad,  and  hooked  nail ;  the  lameliea  are  obtaioed  the  first  time  from  a  single  nest  is  aud 

idodente  and  far  apart;  the  wiug^  are  moderate,  to  have  weighed  ^  lb. ;  when  properljr  cleaned, 

pointed,  the  1st  and  2d  quills  longest ;  the  tail  it  ia  worth  from  12«.  to  14».  per  lb.  for  the  £ng- 

5hcrt  and  wedge-ahaped:  tarsi  more  than  half  aa  liah  market   So  highly  is  it  prized  for  warmUi 

1^  as  tlio  middle  toe ;  the  toes  long,  united  by  a  and  lightneas,  that  in  Iceland  and  Norway  the 

fall  web.  The  head  ia  very  large,  the  neck  short,  districts  resorted  to  by  the  duck  are  regarded  as 

'di^  body  bulky  and  much  depressed ;  the  feet  valuable  property,  and  are  strictly  preserved. 

thoxt,  and  placed  far  behind.    The  plumage  The  Icelanders  take  pains  to  make  artificial  isl- 
ii  ihort,  dense,  soft,  and  blended.   The  bill  ia  ands  by  cutting  off  projei^ing  points  from  tlie 
wla  grayiib  yellow,  iria  brown,  feet  dingy  light  mainland,  each  8f)ots  being  more  attractive  to 
(jrctavuli  daskv  webs;  upper  part  of  head  the  birds  from  their  seclusion  than  the  mainland 
bbu^Uick,  with  the  central  part  white  ;  occi-  itselt  Eiders  fly  rapidly,  steadily,  and  generally 
pat,  appffprt  of  hind  neck,  and  sides  of  neck  near  the  water,  rarely  more  thnn  n  mile  from  the 
delkaUpaio  green;  sides  of  head,  throat,  and  shore;  they  are  very  expert  divers,  descending 
MAvLIte-,  lower  ueck  and  upper  breast  seTeitd  fathoms,  and  remaining  long  under  water; 
ot.:'n-o-i  r:J  vT  buff;  rest  of  lower  snrfsco  the  foorl  consist*?  of  crustncon,  mollu*iks,  and  the 
hLici,  iu  iiro  tiie  tail  oovertd  aud  middle  of  Llio  roe  of  ll^^hes  ;  tlio  gizzard  is  lmg*3  aud  muscular; 
nnnp ;  rat  of  tuppor  l>arts  white,  the  scapulars  they  aru  rriruly  seen  inland,  nnlcas  driven  ia  by 
tiij^t^l  with  TeHow,  except  the  secondaries  which  storms.    They  at  o  shy,  and  difficult  to  kill;  the 
«r«  ItrowQuih  black,  and  Uie  primaries  grayish  flesh  of  the  young  and  females  is  said  to  be  well 
bnvB;  the  length  ia  25  inoh^  the  extent  of  flavored,  but  that  of  tb*  males  is  tough  and 
TO?3  49,  the  tit!       bill  2 J  inrhc<^ ;  the  weight  fishy,  and  rarely  eaten  except  !»y  hungry  fisher- 
u  tm  -H  lo  0^  Ibiiw,  greateiit  la  wmter.   The  men.   The  common  eider  hua  been  reared  m 
femsie  di&rs  greatly  Iran  the  male,  having  the  captivity,  becoming  as  gentle  and  tame  as  the  do> 
?;cnersl  plumage  brown  barred  with   black,  mestio  duck,  M-ith  which  it  readily  associates; 
Ii{Q!«r  OQ  the  head  aud  neck ;  secondaries  and  from  its  eminently  social  dl»positiou,  it  would 
IHir  ccTcrta  with  white  tifNi;  the  size  is  also  doubtless  be  a  valuable  acquisition  in  a  domes* 
•  •^▼Latsmallv;  the  young  in  the  first  winter  ti<mted  Btate,  for  its  feathers  and  down,  for  ita 
iuembld  tbd  female.    The  eider  is  rarely  seen  eggs,  and  even  for  its  flesh. — ^Tlie  king  eider  (S. 
K«h«C  Vev  York ;  east  of  Boston  it  la  men  tfSciabili$^  Linn.)  is  a  handsomer  bird  than  tha 
and  more  ibumlant  as  the  ktitnde  inrrea'^cH.  preceding,  and  like  it  is  an  inhabitant  of  tha 
i;iotis&&di  (A  paira  breed  aud  pass  the  summer  higher  latitudes  of  both  oontineota.  The  bUl  of 
in  Labrador,  vhere  they  are  called  sea  ducka,  themaleisyclkmlibfttieiipperiiumdifalehaTinff 
3  name  alio  giren  to  other  species ;  they  there  at  the  base  a  soft,  compressed,  orange-colored 
''•x^<a.  to  aakd  their  nesta  alK>ut  the  last  of  May,  Bubatanoe,  extending  upon  the  forehead ;  the  front 
tbs  grass      low  boabeii  Mid  ia  abeltered  is  covered  with  short  bladk  feathers ;  the  general 
places  smong  the  rocks;  many  nests  nro  found  shape  ia  like  that  of  the  common  eider,  and  tho 
Qi^togetber,  made  of  aea-weed,  moss,  and  twifls,  character  of  tho  plumage  the  same.   The  iris  ia 
uch  eoQtaining  from  0  to  7        &hont  8  indir  bright  yellow,  feet  dull  orange  with  the  webe 
«  ka^  of  a  pale  olive-green  color;  the  eggs  du^y ;  the  h^  is  bluish  gray,  darkest  behind ; 
veoxuidered  great  delicadea  by  the  fishermen,  the  sides  of  the  head  pale  bluish  green ;  a  black 
When  tlie  egga  are  laid,  the  finnale  plucks  tiie  spot  below  the  eye,  and  S  Uoea  of  the  same 
dcim from  lior  breast,  and  places  it  under  and  color  on  the  throat;  fore  neck  cream-colored; 
it<mi  Uiem,  and  when  incubation  commences  the  sides  aud  posterior  part,  with  a  patch  on  the 
ibe  nule  leaves  her  to  take  eare  of  her  egga  and  wings,  and  one  on  each  side  of  the  rnmpy  white; 
krielf;  whenshe  quits  tho  nest  in  search  of  lower  plumage  blackish  brown ;  posterior  p;irt 
^  ihe  pails  the  down  over  the        to  keep  of  back,  ecapnlars,  larger  wing  coverts,  and  seo* 
tbem  vam ;  when  hatched,  Ae  leaaatihe  young  ondariea  bnAndih  blodi,  the  latter  with  a  green- 
to  the  vater,  or  carries  them  tl^ither  in  her  bill,  ish  glos?';  primaries  and  tail  blackish  brown ; 
t^ei  ihcm  to  dive  for  food,  and  protecta  them  the  size  is  about  that  of  the  other  snecies.  The 
from  tLtIr  worat  enemies,  the  hladc^Muked  female  ia  quite  difl^rent,  having  the  head  grayish 
fsKs;  by  die  1st  of  August  old  and  jonrx'^  nro  yrlIo\r,  with  smull  brownish  black  lines,  tho 
Odrifig  aoathward.   In  many  places  the  birds  soapulars  with  brownish  red  margins,  the  gen^ 
MMCtllowed  quietly  to  heten  their  eggs;  the  enu  oolor  of  the  lower  parts  pue  yellowish 
are  ro'bbcfl  by  niiin  ('*f  both  flown  and  eggs,  brown,  and  the  quills  nnfl  tail  ^.Tuyish 
ftinale  aeeka  another  male,  and  lays  a  brown ;  the  feathers  of  the  lower  neck,  breas^ 
!««Qd  time  with  the  oaoal  qnantity  of  doini;  rideo,  aod  low«r  tall  ooverto  with  a  oeotre  aaa 
*Hi5n  disturbed,  ^e  will  try     third  time,  margin  of  brownish  black.    T!io  kin;:  cider  is 
^i>«a  being  sapplied  from  the  breaat  of  not  often  seen  in  the  United  Slates,  breeding 
^<we.  The  nnneeeniy  deatraotian  of  the  itartlier  north  tfum  the  common  elder;  ittlub- 
eggers  of  Labrador  has  nearly  its  resemble  those  nf  tfi  clatter  species;  its  homo 
7*^'^'^  tite  trade,  and  driven  them  Air-  ia  the  lea,  the  land  being  viaited  only  in  the 
The  down  of  e  oest^  though  balky  breeding  aeeeen ;  itt  ctowii  li  valuable ;  the  eggi 
r^k^fill  a  hat,  when  cleared  of  grass  and  are  aboot  S|  Inshea  loQ^  of 'it  doll  greauHi 
"^QftlfVQigUgiaofothiiaa&oanoei  though  color. 
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EILDON  ITILI5,  a  gronp  of  hillg  in  the  co. 
of  Bozburgh,  SooUaod,  oonaisting  of  8  oooioal 
pe«Jca,  the  higbMt  of  wbloh  bat  in  oloradmi 
of  aMmt  1,850  feet.  From  their  snmmlt«  a 
nuumifioent  view  of  tbo  romantic  borderaoowiy 
of  Boodand  may  bo  oMaiiied.  There  ii  a  tra- 
dition among  the  peasants  of  the  neighboring 
coontry  that  these  billa  were  origbudly  one 
rooontaiD.  wbioh  waa  divided  into  8  Moarato 
aumouta  by  %  damon  voder  IIm  wiard  MidbMl 
8cott 

EIM6EGK,  a  town  of  HaaoTtar,  capital  of 

the  principality  of  Grabenhagen,  21  m.  N.  N.  W. 
from  GOttingen,  on  the  Ume;  pop.  6,500.  It 
baa  mannfaatories  of  woollens  and  linens,  and 
•everal  tanneries  and  bleacheries.  Its  impor> 
tance  has  declined  since  its  walls  were  destroyed 
by  the  French  in  1761,  bnt  prior  to  that  it  was 
prominent  among  the  military  towns  of  the 
empire.  It  early  embraced  the  reformation.  Its 
beer  was  so  celebrated  that  it  was  said  that  the 
•ifiurs  of  Germany  were  settled  by  the  prinoes 
over  foaming  draughts  of  it.  Tho  chnrch  con- 
taining the  mansoleum  of  tlie  dukes  of  Graben- 
hagen, and  the  castle  of  Rothankfarohan  in  Iks 
vicinity,  are  its  finest  edifice?. 

EINSIEDELN,  or  Eixsikdi.kx,  a  village  of 
Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Sohwrtz,  on  tho 
Silil ;  pop.  6,850.  It  is  sitnatcd  9  ra.  N,  X.  E.  of 
the  town  of  Schwytz,  and  about  3,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Adjoiniog  tho  village  ia 
a  famous  Bencdictino  abbey  whence  it  derives 
its  name.  This  abbey  was  originally  founded  in 
tb#  10th  century,  Mt  has  Wn  since  seyeral 
times  rebuilt.  Tho  present  edifice,  which  dates 
from  1719,  is  in  the  modem  Italian  style,  and 
contains  a  museum,  a  library  of  26,000  Tolnmea, 
and  a  marble  chapel  wherein  ig  an  image  of  the 
Virgin  that  attracts  thither  multitudes  of  de- 
▼ont  Roman  Catholioa  fron  many  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. The  village  has  more  than  70  inns  and 
restaurants  for  their  accommodation.  Zwingli 
was  once  parish  priest  of  this  place. 

EISENACH,  a  principality  in  the  centre  of 
Germany,  formerly  independent,  but  since  1741 
nnited  to  the  gruid  duchy  of  Saxe- Weimar ; 
area,  465  sq.  m. ;  pop.  80,600.  It  is  bounded  N. 
bv  Prussian  Saxony,  E.  by  Saxe-Gotha  and  Saxe- 
Meiningen,  S.  by  Bavaria,  and  W.  by  Hease-Cas- 
sel,  and  contains  7  cities,  8  borouphs,  and  180 
viliogea.  It  is  traversed  irregularly  by  raonntain 
ranges  covered  with  forests,  and  watered  by  the 
rivers  "Wcrra,  Ilorsel,  Nesse,  Ulster,  and  Felde. 
Its  products  are  grain,  flax,  timber,  homed  cat- 
He,  eheeis  copper,  iron,  andefann.  There  are  also 
qnarries  of  marble,  important  salt  springs,  and 
manufactures  especially  in  tho  town  of  Eisenach 
and  the  village  of  Riihk^-&niraoH,  the  cap- 
ital of  the  above  principality,  is  situated  on  the 
border  of  the  Tboringian  rorest,  at  the  confla- 
enoe  of  «he  HOtmI  with  the  Kene,  719  feet 
above  the  sea  level,  45  m.  W.  of  Weimar,  and  is 
the  chief  station  of  the  Thnringian-Saxon  rail- 
way ;  pop.  9,980.  It  li  endoeed  by  •  wall,  has 
broad  streets  generally  paved  with  basalt,  and 
several  remarkable  paolio  boUdingai  among 


which  is  the  castle,  formerly  the  residenco  oi 
the  nrinoea  of  Kiwnach.  Jte  mannfactores  u 
chiefly  woolles  and  ootton  fiibriei^  and  ^ 
heads  of  soap  stone.  In  its  cnvirona  on  a  1 
height  ia  the  ancient  eaatle  of  Wartbm^g,  ooa 
the  reetdenee  of  the  landgraves  of  Tborio^ 
celebrated  as  the  place  where  the  Minnesinger 
contended  for  the  pahn  of  poetrr,  and  m  tb 
asylnm  where  liotber  oompoged  nil  tHUWhdii 
of  the  Bible.  It  was  in  tho  streets  of  Ebeaid 
that  Luther,  when  17  jeara  of  ag^  end  afoe 


Btadent,  sang  before  the  hoinee  of  the  mbU 

fiin  his  bread.  The  conferences  of  the  Germu 
vangelical  church  have  been  held  in  JOseoael 
since  1852,  and  the  12th  oonference  of  tiie  M 
verein  was  held  there  in  1856. 


EISLEBEN,  a  town  of  Prussian  Saxooy,  il 
m.  N.  W.  from  Mersebnrg ;  pop.  10,800.  Itl 
noted  as  the  place  where  Martin  Luther  wm 


born  and  died.  The  house  in  which  heirji 
born  no  longer  remains,  having  been  burned 
1689,  bnt  that  in  which  he  died  is  still  preserf 
ed,  and  has  recently  been  converted  intoatebod 
for  poor  children.  In  an  upper  story  of  the  bowe 
•everal  relics  of  Luther  are  kept,  amozf;  whi(t 
is  tho  album  of  his  friend  the  painter  Oranaeii, 
who  made  the  designs  for  his  works.  In  tk 
church  of  8t  Andrew,  tho  pulpit  from  wLi^h 
Luther  preached  but  a  few  days  before  hisdtith 
is  still  preserved.  There  are  copper  mineib 
the  vicinity  of  the  town. 

EISTEDDFOD,  the  nam©  of  an  assemWfof 
the  bards  and  minstrels  of  Wales,  in  the  towH 
of  Caerwys  in  Flmtfihire,  for  the  purpose  of 
musiral  and  poetical  contests.  After  long  di^ 
use,  thov  are  now  held  at  regular  intervals. 

EJECTMENT  (Let  tjMthftrma;  Ft.  ejeetc 
ment  defirme),  an  action  for  the  recovery  of  th« 

fjossession  of  lands,  but  now  used  both  io  Eof- 
and  and  the  United  States  for  the  trial  of  titk 
Tlie  peculiarity  of  this  action  hns  been  referred 
to  in  the  article  Disseisin.  As  it  retains  scarcely 
any  thing  of  its  original  form  and  uses,  the  his- 
tory of  tho  action  is  matter  rather  of  corio» 
learning  than  of  practical  importance.  Y**  * 
is  well  worthy  of  study  as  pernaps  the  most  re- 
markable precedent  of  the  adaptation  of  fofj 
to  new  exigencies  to  be  found  in  the  Enp* 
law.  A  lucid  expdUtion  of  the  origin  and  grw- 
ual  modification  of  the  action  will  be  foond  a 
Blackstone's  "  Oommentariea^"  voL  iiL  p^ 

EKATERINBURG,  lEiTATEBnTBOtTio,  or 
KATKBiKBOOBO,  literally  Catharine's  castle,  tie 
capital  ef  th«  Rnasian  mining  district  of 
Ural,  in  the  povernmentof  Perm,  sitaatedabom 
ftO  m,  from  the  European  frontier,  on  the  Aw 
cide  of  laieUral  mountaine;  lat.  56°  50  H  J*-, 
long.  60"  84'  44"  E. ;  pop.  in  1851,  16,628.  B» 
terinburg  is  built  on  each  side  of  the  river  !■» 
On  the  8.  B.  side  ie  en  extensive  plow,  "FJ 
which  ar(>  tho  government  buildings  connewj 
with  the  working  of  the  precious  metsis 
gems,  as  also  a  pmbllo  square  or  mar^*^  ri'jv: 
On  the  opposite  side  arc  ppacions 
gant  houses  of  the  merohants  and  min®  pi^op^ 
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ton  Some  of  these  are  opoa  the  saxnmiU  of  the  Uri^j  prised  qualities  so  weu  Icnown  on 

IrfBs,  sod  those  upon  the  north  side  of  flra  town  this  meof  the  Atlantic,  as  obtained  from  the 

otBiiook  a  beaatiful  lake,  wbioli  extends  several  Ural  mines  and  furnaces.    Machine  works  have 

miles  in  a  wester^  direction  nutii  hid  in  the  Iaet>  also  been  established  at  Elcateriuburg  within  a 

<i;oi  woods.  From  thA  Uko  is  a  fine  vieir  of  few  jMn  pusfc  hj  private  individnab ;  idso  an 

the  towers,  spires,  anddcnaesof  the  8  churches,  extensive  manufactory  of  steurinc.  (6m  Atkll^ 

tltd  monastenr  and  the  convent  seen  above  the  son^s   Siberia,"  London,  1858.) 

Qtuseroos  other  pnblto  and  private  buildings;  EEATERINOSLAV,  Iskatkbivoslav,  or 

vkile  overtopping  and  behind  all  is  a  roclcy  YaKATEmNoeLAV,  a  government  of  European 

mount  clothed  with  dark  green  foliage,  upon  the  Russia,  between  lat.  47°  and  49°  20'  and 

smimit  of  which  is  the  observatory  used  for  long.  88<*  80'  and  89°  40'  E.,  bounded  E.  hy 

magaetic  and  other  scientific  observationti.  The  the  territory  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  S.  by  the 

nnmnotts  costly  edifices  are  mostly  built  of  sea  of  Azof  and  Taurida,  W.  by  uie  govem- 

brkk  iod  covered  with  cement.   Some  private  ment  of  Gherson,  and  N.  by  those  of  Pidtowa 

IkooM  ire  described  as  well  built  and  bcauti-  and  Elharkov,  and  comprising  aljp  the  district 

Mj  decorated,  and  fnmiahed  with  much  lux-  of  Taganrog  and  the  territory  or  the  Azovian 

uy  tad  comfort.    The  town  owes  its  impor-  Cossacks,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  gov- 

tu)oe  to  the  numerous  rich  mines  in  its  vicini^.  emmcnt  by  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks; 

The  mineral  productions  are  gold,  copper,  iron,  area,  25,523  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851,  U02,369.  The 

pUtinam,  ana  precious  stones.   The  iron  mines  Dnieper  intersects  and  divides  it  into  2  unequal 

war  liera  are  of  vast  extent  and  importance,  portions.  The  larger  of  these  divisions,  situated 

ud  some  of  their  products,  in  the  form  of  E.  of  that  river,  is  mostly  an  open  steppe,  des- 

iheet  iron,  find  their  wav  even  to  the  United  titnte  of  timber,  and  adapted  only  to  pasturage : 

States.  Platinum  ia  found  in  considerable  quan-  but  the.  smaller,  or  W.  section,  is  fertile  and 

tt^  and  this  is  the  most  important  region  on  undulating.    The  climate  is  mild  and  healtlifal. 

the  (^obe  for  the  production  of  this  metaL  The  principal  vegetable  protluctions  are  wlieat, 

AaoQf  the  precious  stones  worked  at  thegfMft  barley,  oats,  hemp,  flax,  and  fruit.   The  chief 

la{ttdary  establishments  of  Ekaterinburg  are  wealth  of  the  inhabitants,  however,  consists  of 

noted  particularly  the  jaspers,  malachites,  to-  horses,  horned  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine.  The 

T  lii:,  cmcnUds,  beryls,  chrysoberyla,  aauamarine,  rivers  abouid  in  fish.   The  most  valuable  min- 

toannallni  *  of  (lifforont  colors,  amethysts,  &c,,  erals  are  pranito,  limestone,  chalk,  and  8alt. 

•omeoi  which  are  brought  great  distances  from  There  is  little  manufacturing  industry,  but  a 

eastern  Siberia.   The  jaspers,  malachites,  and  great  many  distilleries,  where  largo  quantities 

porphyries  also,  are  made  into  tables  of  preat  of  brandy  arc  made.    The  populotion  consists 

nasnificcflce  and  immense  value,  some  inlaid  chietly  of  Bussians  and  Cossacks,  but  Servians, 

rith  gtonet  of  different  colors  in  imitrtiffii  of  Wallachiana,  Greeks,  Tartars,  Turks,  Persians, 

birds,  flowers,  and  foliage.  The  jasper  vases  or-  and  German  colonists  are  also  found.  The 

Mmented  witli  delicuto  carvingrs  of  foliage  are  houses  of  the  poorer  cla.sses  are  generally  cx»n- 

ri Ik d     objects  of  great  beauty,  executed  atraeted  of  clay  and  thatched  with  rushes.  The 

»itl»  eitraordinary  skill  and  taste  by  workmen  government  is  divided  into  7  circles. — Ekate- 

whoie  wages  are  somewhat  less  than  a  dollar  wnoslav,  the  capital  of  the  government,  is  on 

l^rr  monili,witk8  |»MdEtOrSllM.)of  rye  flour,  the  right  bank  of  the  Dnieper;  pop.  about 

ilest  thej  are  supposed  never  to  eat.  •  At  the  18,noo.    This  toAvn  was  founded  in  1784.  The 

fTc-at  establishment  called  the  Granilnoi  Fab-  streets  are  bruiui  and  regular.   The  principal 

no.  which  belongs  to  the  BuMian  government,  edifices  are  the  chtirches,  gyimiarinm,  ecclcsias- 

work  is  extensively  prosecuted,  and  the  tical  seminary,  hospitals,  law  courts,  public  of- 

enhBULB,  pedestals,  tables,  vases,  and  numer-  fices,  barracks,  and  bazaars.  There  are  mannfiuy- 

««  EBuller  artidee,  are  said  to  be  unrivalled  tcnies  of  cloth  and  silk  stockings,  and  a  lai^ 

is  workmanship,  either  in  ancient  or  modern  annual  wool  fair.  It  is  the  Koat  of  an  archbishop, 

linai  All  the  precious  stones  found  in  Sibe-  EKRON,  the  most  northern  and  important 

risM  the  property  of  the  czar,  and  the  roost  of  the  6  royal  Philistine  cities,  assigned  in  the 

wIssMeofthese  are  sent  to  the  imperial  palace  distribution  of  territory  to  Judah.    The  ark 

it  Bt  Petersburg.    The  government  also  owns  was  taken  to  Ekron  i^ter  its  capture  by  the 

M<:Ttni  i ron  WOKS  in  fus  region,  ia  which  are  Philistines.   Beelzelmb  was  called  the  god  of 

«>a»trurt*d  heavy  guns  and  other  munitions  of  Ekron,  and  was  here  worshinped,  and  the 

Tbe  chief  of  the  Ural,  or  principal  officer  prophets  matlo  this  city  the  buraen  of  some  of 

of  the  mining  direction,  appointed  by  the  gov-  their  most  violent  denunciations.    It  is  sup> 

*o«neat,  is  a  general  of  artillery ;  and  another  posed  by  Dr.  Robinson  that  the  modern  Moslem 

of  artillery  in  appointed  by  the  minister  village  of  Akir,  5  m.  8.  of  Ramleh,  occupies  the 

■WW  to  reads  at  EkiUerinburfj,  with  especial  site  of  the  ancient  Ekron. 

••y  to  inspect  and  supervise  the  construction  EL,  or  Ai.,  the  Arabic  definite  article,  often 

wiDthe  guQa  nirnlo  in  the  mining  districts  of  making  one  word  witli  the  noun  which  follows 

"I*        At  Ekaterinburg  aro  mmMtM  shops  it ;  thus,  Alkoran,  the  Koran.    Its  other  forms 

^Pjjteitent  belonging  to  the  government,  m  are  tT,  ul,  and  ol.   Many  words  in  English  and 

jSyj^werhinery  is  made  for  the  mint  and  other  European  languages  beginning  with  el  or 

""'Mwwk^  the  iron  <mploj«d  being  «f  0iainimi^JaMa,$aAmMt9la0M 
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EL  BOTIADO.  Orellana,  the  lientenant  of 
Pizflrro,  being  sent  on  an  expedition  from  the 
Boun of  the  Amazon  to  its  month,  pretended 
to  liave  discovered  in  the  interior  of  the  conti- 
nent, between  this  river  and  the  Orinoco,  a 
oonntry  surpassing  even  Pern  in  the  abundance 
of  its  precious  minerals  and  inetalf?.  To  this  ho 
gave  the  uaiue  of  £1  Dorado,  the  golden  region, 
and  to  its  capital  the  name  of  Manoa.  For  ft 
lon/»  time  afterward  this  fabulous  rcp-Ion  prew 
more  and  more  famous  from  the  exaggerated 
accounts  that  wen  poblished,  and  from  the  ex- 
plorations that  were  undertaken  in  search  of 
it,  and  it  was  not  mitil  the  commencement  of 
the  last  cent|ry  that  its  existence  was  generally 
discredited.  Even  as  late  as  a  larpo  party 
of  Spaniards  were  lost  in  one  of  thcfio  expedi- 
tions. The  word,  except  as  now  applied  from 
tho  love  of  h}T>erb«lc  to  several  villau'os  in  the 
western  states,  and  to  a  county  in  California, 
is  only  u.'^od  pooticallj  to  ezpren  a  region  otoiv 

flowing  \vith  riflics. 

EL  DORADO,  a  K  E.  co.  of  California, 
boonded  E.  by  Utah,  and  N.  by  American  river, 
by  tho  S.  fork  of  which,  and  by  Carson's  and 
"Walker's  rivers,  it  is  also  drained;  area,  2,060 
■q.'m. ;  pop.  in  1856  estimated  at  55,980.  It  is 
crossed  by  the  Sierra  Nevada.  In  it  pro- 
duced 17,280  bushels  of  wheat,  27,000  of  bar- 
ley, 26,400  of  oats,  300  of  potatoes,  and  1,M8 
tons  of  hay.  Not  more  than  6,000  acres  were 
under  cultivation,  over  ^  of  the  county  consist- 
ing of  mineral  land,  irhteh  is  among  the  most 
vainablo  in  the  state,  and  on  which,  beside  pold, 
are  found  rich  copper  ore  and  excellent  marble. 
In  1856  there  were  17  quartz  mills  in  operation, 
44  saw  mill«.  1  prist  mill,  10  brick  kilns,  8  tan- 
neries, and  0  breweries.    Capital,  Placervillo. 

EL  PASO,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  Texas,  bounded  N. 
by  Now  Mexico,  and  ^Y.  hj  tlio  liio  Grande; 
area,  10,300  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1868,  3,07^  all  of 
whom  were  retnnied  as  free  whites,  Tno  sur- 
face is  mountainous,  and  about  \  is  covered  with 
timber.  The  soil  of  the  valleys  is  rich  and 
Fuitablo  for  wheat  and  Indian  corn.  Coal  Is 
fonnd  in  abundance.  Value  of  real  estate  in 
1857,  $103,140.  Formed  from  Bexur  co.  in 
1850     (  ipital,  El  Paiso. 

EL  PASO,  or  El  Paso  dbl  Nobtr,  a  line  of 
settlements  in  the  N.  E.  corner  of  Chihuahua, 
Mexico,  opposite  the  town  of  FrankUn  in  Texas. 
They  are  situated  in  a  narrow  vniley  extending  9 
or  10  m.  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
which  is  hero  from  800  to  600  feet  wide.  The 
soil  of  tho  valley  is  remarkably  rich,  and  suit- 
able for  oatjt,  w  heat,  and  maize ;  the  grape  also 
grows  here  in  great perfecttoii.  The  chief  man- 
ufactures of  the  place  are  a  species  of  weak  wine 
and  brandy,  called  by  American  traders  Pass 
wine**  ftnd  Pass  whiskey."  The  inhabitants 
of  these  settlements  are  usually  of  mixed  races, 
few  of  them  being  free  from  a  tinge  of  Indian 
blood.  They  are  not  withbnt  wealth,  but  never 
use  the  means  at  their  command  to  supply 
themselves  with  articles  of  comfort  or  luxury 
whinh  in  iiiost<dTi]iMdooiiimimities  are  deem^ 


ed  indispensable.  Glazetl  windows,  for  exam, 
pie,  are  unknown;  knives  and  forks  are  not 
used  ;  and  even  the  houses  of  the  rich  conti^ 
neither  chair?  nor  tables.  Their  dwellings  are' 
built  of  sun-dried  bricks,  with  earthen  lloors, 
and  are  ngually  but  one  story  high.  The  pari'i 
church,  the  plaza,  and  the  more  pretention.- 1  f 
the  private  residences,  are  situated  in  the  mn'n- 
em  part  of  the  valley,  just  below  a  gorpe  o? 
pass  in  the  mountains.  This  portion  of  the 
settlement  is  probably  best  entitled  to  be  c-iL<A 
the  town  of  El  Paso.  It  is  about  860  m.  S.  br 
W.  from  Santa  Fe,  POO  in.  in  a  direct  linr  E. 
from  tho  Pacific,  and  1,8U0  rn.  from  "WaAii^- 
ton;  lat.  81°  42'  N.,  long.  106®  40'  W.;  pop. 
about  5,000.  It  is  theprincipMl  thorouclif^rv 
between  New  Mexico,  Cnihuniiua,  and  the  il^i- 
ican  states  further  sooth,  and  is  an  importAiit 
station  on  tlie  southern  overlnnd  route  to  C«]i- 
foruia.  Its  name,  signilying  "  the  pass,"  is prob- , 
ably  derived  firom  the  paaiage  of  the  Ko  Gmik< 
through  the  mountains. 

ELAGABALUS,  VAuirs  Avnxa  BAsezAsra, 
a  Roman  emperor,  wn  of  the  senator  Varitu 
MarcelluH  and  Julia  Soemia.*:,  and  cousin  of  Ci- 
racalla,  bora  at  Eniesa,  in  Syria,  about  A.  J). 
205,  died  in  Rome  in  222.    He  has  been  dUed 
the  Sardanapalus  of  Rome.    "While  yet  sbo; 
he  was  made  priest  of  Elagabalus,  the  Pliccni^ 
ciaasnn  god,  in  liis  native  city ;  and  the  Romia 
soldiers  who  used  to  rewrt  to  the  mnimififvnt 
ceremonies  of  the  temple  there,  beholding'  tl^ 
elegant  dress  and  figure  of  the  young  p<  ::titf 
thoupbt  tbev  recopnized  in  him  the  features  of 
Cm  acaiia.  liis  artful  grandmother  was 
to  advance  his  fortune  at  ^o  expense  of  ber 
daughter's  reputation,  and  spread  a  report  tint 
he  was  tho  otl'spriug  of  an  intrigue  between  her 
and  the  miwdered  emperor.  The  army,  disgn*t- 
od  v,-ith  the  parsimony  and  rigid  disciplineof 
iliicnnu.s,  was  disposed  to  admit  his  pretensions. 
Ela^balus,  as  he  was  eaDed  from  his  sscred  pro- 
fession, took  the  name  of  Antoninus,  ^.i?  re- 
ceived with  enthusiasm  by  the  troops  of  Emc* 
and  declared  emperor  under  tho  name  of  Mar- 
cus Aurelius  Antoninus  (2  IS).  Macrinussert 
detachments  of  his  army  from  Antioch  to  ctom 
the  TebfldUoD,  but  the  legions  murdered  tli«^ 
corn  wanders  and  joined  the  enemy.   At  len^o 
he  iiiniself  marched  forth  to  meet  the  pretender, 
and  his  prretorian  guards  broke  the  rebel  rank?. 
But  Elagabalus,  for  tlie  only  time  in  his  life  rect 
lessly  heroic,  charging  at  the  head  of  h'n 
troopa,  renewed  the  battle  with  such  rigor  \m 
Maerinus  fled,  and  tho  pnctorians  snrrendcrw. 
Macrinus  was  soon  after  captured  and  cut  to 
death,  and  the  Roman  senate  recognized  the 
toriou.s  boy  as  emperor.    He  began  hi*^^^ 
from  Syria  to  Italy,  spent  a  winter  atNicooWW 
and  in  the  next  sunmier  made  his  entry  into  w 
capital  in  all  the  state  of  an  oriental  monsrefl- 
He  quickly  displaved  not  less  the  despotic  homor 
of  a  passionate  old  man  Hum  tho  fimtastic  c»- 
prioes  of  a  spoiled  child.    lli»  elevation  fij 
thought  to  bo  due  to  the  power  of  the  sun,  wwj 
iM  wordiipped  in  the  fem  of  a  Uadc  Moic^ 
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fton^  and  the  sonntors  of  Rome  were  obllpe<l 
to  m  Uieir  hills  covered  with  altars  and  their 
street*  fflted  with  processions  in  honor  of  the 
pid '  f  E'ji..<a.    Mount  Palatine  became  the  seat 
rftmagnificwit  temple,  where  lascivioas  dances 
ww«  perfbrmed  by  Sjrian  damsels.   The  Qui- 
rinal  was  occupied  bv  a  senate  of  women,  who 
jrarely  dLscassed  matters  of  toilet  and  ceremo- 
nial In  a  mystical  fancy  aboat  the  sun  and 
moon,  hi-  marric<i  the  Carthaeinian  priestess  of 
t2»  mooo,  which  was  adored  in  Africa  under 
theuneof  Astarte.    He  abandoned  himself  to 
the  voidest  pleasures,  bat  neither  a  rapid  snc- 
ceawQA  of  wives,  nor  alonc^  train  of  concnbines, 
Bor^  trt  of  his  cooks,  could  satisfy  his  pas- 
sions, or  save  him  from  satiety.   Weariea  at 
kngtb  with  playing  the  part  of  ft  man,  he  de- 
cfered  publicly  that  he  was  a  woman,  wished  to 
!>e  inssed.  like  the  empraa,  chose  a  hosband, 
snd  worked  npon  lace.    His  cmelties  were  m 
srreat  sad  as  fantastic  as  his  follies.  Having 
^"      time  invited  the  patricians  of  Ronie  to 
» dinner,  in  the  niid?t  of  the  repast  he  opened 
fts  doors  and  let  in  upon  them  several  furious 
tifers  and  bears.   The  patience  of  the  populace 
and  soldier?  beinff  exhavistod  by  his  vices  and 
tTraflay,  a  sedition  wm  al)Out  to  break  out, 
vkn  Qassbalos  was  induced  to  adopt  as  his 
colleague      ronsin  Alexander  Severn?.  Al- 
«*»nder  ch'jrisLed  tho  rigid  manners  and  prim- 
itive BsagH  of  Rome,  and  qnickly  became  the 
Imnte  of  the  ann  v.    "Wlicn  Elag^abalns  sought 
to  withdraw  from  hiin  tho  power  which  he  had 
?™ted,  or  even  to  compass  his  death,  the  pra- 
tonics  broke  out  in  mntiny  and  killed  tho  em- 
|ierw  and  his  mother,  and  threw  their  bodies 
ml^'  the  Tiber, 

ELiiTi),  a  nanv^  npplied  hy  the  colonists  of 
ftecape  of  Goo  1  ilopo  to  the  impoofo  (houlu- 
p*!u  orftM,  n.  Smith),  ftil  tntelopean  ruminant, 
rtserablinz  the  bovine  croup  in  stature,  shape, 
w*lap.  and  hi^h  shoolders.   The  general  color 
ijl-JTe  is  a  grayish  yellow,  with  TMty  and  pur- 
F|Miuhade3  shininj^  thronijh  it ;  the  lower  parts 
»WB  yellow;  the  foreliead  with  long,  stiff, 
jmxhh  brown  hairs ;  face  brownish  red,  chin 
»Wte, eyes  chestnut;  a  slight  brownish  yellow 
•Mne,  along  the  back  becoming  reddish  brown; 
amle  black;  hoofs  brownish  black,  edged 
jwewith  brownUh  red  hair;  tho  tail  h 
wwwBtshred,  uith  a  tuft  of  yellowish  brown; 
ta«  mane  of  tho  dewlap  is  yellowish  brown, 
PywM  with  brownish  red.   This  is  the  color 
«tte  milo,  which  has  a  small  head,  a  neck 
'SS  ^^f^       bulky  toward  tjio  cliost ; 
Zj^j  i»  thick  and  heavy ;  tho  limbs  elcfjant 
■■wuder;  the  eyes  are  full  and  soft,  and  tho 
^f^m  of  the  face  is  gentle  and  ovine;  the 
jj^i^  slightly  back  from  the  crown,  being 
m«  at  the  base,  with  2  spiral  turns  hav- 
^obtti^e  ridge,  and  the  upper  ♦  ttrdght, 
~J*^to  a  point ;  the  ears  are  long,  nar- 
r7'.«» pointed,  hairy  on  both  sides;  the 
<w/'  ^'^'"'^  ^'^^"^  c  xi-.-Mt  on  the  necl^  mane^ 

^'f        "  Tho  length  from  nose 
•■•HI  tail  is  about  10^  feet,  the  head  being 
TOU 


17  inches ;  the  horns  are  nearly  8  feet  long ;  the 
height  at  the  shoolder  is  5f  feet,  and  at  the 
enipper  2  inches  less;  the  length  of  the  tiul  2^ 
feet,  and  of  the  dewlap  at  its  base  20  inches. 
The  female  is  of  a  pale  sienna  yellow,  deadened 
with  pale  brown  above;  below  dirty  white, 
with  a  cream-yellow  tinge ;  the  figure  is  more 
delicate  and  elegant  than  that  of  the  male,  tho 
limbs  are  more  slender,  the  mane  is  shorter,  tho 
dewlap  narrower,  the  tail  less  tufted ;  and  the 
horns  are  straight,  slender,  somewhat  spiral  at 
the  base,  with  a  rudimentary  ridge  on  the  spire. 
The  young  are  of  a  tint  between  reddish  orange 
and  yellowish  brown.    This  is  probably  tho 
largest  of  the  antelopes,  equalling  the  horse  in 
height,  and  weighing  from  7  to  10  cwt.  It 
ranges  the  borders  of  tho  great  Kalahari  desert 
in  herds  varying  frcara  10  to  100;  rare  at  pres- 
ent within  the  limits  of  Cape  Colony,  it  was 
found  in  abundance  in  the  wooded  districts 
of  the  interior  by  R.  Gordon  Cumming.  The 
flesh  is  most  excellent^  and  is  greatly  esteem- 
ed.  WTien  yonng  and  not  over-fed  the.  eland 
is  not  easily  overtaken  by  the  capo  horses; 
but  ia  ^ood  pBBtnree  it  grows  so  fat  that 
it  is  easily  run  down;  it  is  said  that  when 
pursued  it  invariably,  if  it  can  do  so,  runs 
against  the  vind,  which  gives  it  an  adTantage 
in  ontrnnning  ft  horse.    The  hide  is  verytongn, 
and  much  prized  for  shoes  and  traces.  Like 
other  antelopes,  it  seems  to  bo  independent  of 
water,  frcqnenting  tho  most  desert  localities  far 
from  streams  and  rivers;  except  in  the  breed- 
ing season  and  when  pursued,  the  males  gen- 
erally keep  in  groups  apart  from  the  females. 
Another  spooies  of  the  genus  boselapAtu  is  tho 
B.  carina  {II.  Smith),  called  bastttrd  eWid  by  the 
colonists  to  di^^^tinprTish  it  from  the  preceding 
species;  it  is  smaller  than  the  eland,  of  a  dark 
brownish  gray  color,  with  a  white  space  be- 
tween tho  fore  legs.    The  narao  of  eland,  or 
elk,  is  improperly  applied  to  tliis  as  well  as  to 
several  other  deer  and  antelopes,  by  the  Duteh 
colotti^ts  of  Africa  and  the  Indian  archipelago, 
aiul  apparently  iudiscriminately  to  any  iioUow- 
homed  mminant  of  large  nae ;  the  animal  called 
eland  by  recent  travellers  and  hunters  in  south 
Africa  is  in  most  cases  the  first  described  species, 
and  probably  sometimes  the  second,  as  both  are 
found  in  the  same  districts,  though  tho  herds 
do  not  intermingle.    These  animai*  are  gentle 
and  readily  domesticated ;  bnt  though  strong, 
theshonVler<5  rln  not  possess  that  solidity  whic-h 
renders  common  domesticated  cattle  so  valu- 
able to  the  agriculturist.  Tlio  late  eari  of  Derby 
in  1842  receivr'd  nt  )iis  ottoriRivo  menngerie  at 
K.nowaley  liali  2  males  and  a  loraalc  eland,  the 
first  brongbt  alive  to  Europe  ;  tho  female  pro- 
duced several  calves,  but  the  whole  stock  died 
from  improper  pfustar ago  except  one  female  born, 
in  1846.   In  1851  a  fresh  snpply  was  received 
from  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  he  bequeath- 
ed the  same  year  to  the  zoological  society.  This 
herd,  S  males  and  8  females,  rapidly  increased, 
and  several  were  distribnted  by  sain  tn  diff-  rent 
parts  of  £oglaad,  whoee  tmcoltivatod  lands  ro- 
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eemblo  the  park-like  country  of  the  African 
home  of  tlic  animal.  Lord  HilL  of  Hawkstone, 
Shropahire,  first  attempted  their  natoralfzation 
in  liifl  extensive  park,  and  on  Jan.  7,  1859, 
killed  tiie  first  eland  for  the  table  which  had 
been  bred  In  England ;  the  animal,  6  years  old, 
weighed  when  ho  fell  1,176  lbs.,  "  huge  as  a 
short-horn,  bat  with  bone  not  half  the  size." 
Ohoice  parts  of  the  animal  were  served  at  the 
tables  of  Qaeen  Victoria  and  the  French  em- 
peror, and  before  Prof.  Owen  fuad  members  of 
the  zoological  society ;  it  was  found  to  resemble 
beet,  with  a  venison  flavor,  with  a  fineness  of 
fibre  and  a  delicacy  of  fiit  placing  it  high  on  the 
list  of  choice  and  nntritions  articles  of  food. 
It  seems  probable  that  this  animal  will  be  ex- 
tenavoly  raised  in  England,  and  add  an  impor- 
tant item  to  the  natioi^  bill  of  fare.  It  is  mnch 
to  be  r^^tted  that  we  have  no  place  in  the 
United  States  where  similar  oipcrimcnta  in  in- 
troducing new  animala  may  be  prosecuted  on  a 

ELASTio  CURVE,  tho  curve  assumed  by  a 
straight  spring  of  uniform  thickness  when  the 
ends  are  brought  forciblf  together.  It  embraoes 
a  variety  of  appearances,  Bimplo  waves,  over- 
lapping waves,  a  figure  of  eight,  retrograde  loops 
or  kinks,  ordinary  loops,  and  the  circle.  Tbe 
fundamental  law  or  cqnation  of  the  curve  is 
that  tho  curvature  of  caoh  point  is  directly  pro- 
portional to  its  distance  from  a  certain  straight 
line  on  which  tho  curvature  is  zero;  m  that 
when  the  curve  crosses  this  lino  it  reverses  the 
direction  of  its  curvature. 

ELASTTCITY  (Gr.  Agu^w,  to  drive,  to  draw). 
When  by  tho  application  of  an  external  force  tlie 
particles  of  a  body  are  disturbed  from  the  state 
of  equilibrium  in  which  they  were  held,  and  a 
change  of  form  is  thereby  induced  in  the  body, 
tbe  tendency  of  the  particles  to  regain  th<rir  for- 
mer state  and  restore  the  original  form  is  termed 
elasticity.  The  force  is  more  nearly  perfect  ac- 
cording as  the  time  required  to  regain  tlie  prim- 
itive form,  after  the  cessation  of  the  disturbing 
force,  approaches  that  expended  in  producing  tho 
change.  The  air  and  gases  exhibit  the  property 
more  perfectly  than  any  other  substances ;  but  no 
bodies  are  altogether  deficient  in  it.  A  ball  of 
glass,  ivory,  ntcol.  or  other  hard  material,  let  fall 
upon  fl  OTniwtli  bard  surface,  rebounds  from  tlie 
tendency  of  the  particles  to  return  to  tho  posi- 
tion among  themselves  from  which  they  have 
been  forced  by  tbe  blow.  If  the  hard  surface  be 
covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  some  viscid  Rtil;  - 
stanoe,  or  of  oil,  the  impression  left  upon  th!>  in 
dicates  a  flattening  of  tnc  ball,  and  thia  is  found 
to  be  greater  according  to  tho  height  of  the  fall. 
Fluids  formerly  thought  to  be  incompressible, 
and  con.«?eqnently  inelastic,  have  been  proved  by 
the  experiments  of  Oersted  to  be  compressible  in 
proportion  to  the  force  exerted,  ana  when  re- 
lieved of  pressure  they  returned  immediately  to 
their  former  bulk ;  hence  they  may  be  regarded 
as  fulfilling  tlie  requirements  of  perfect  elasticity, 
thoufh  only  to  a  very  slight  extent.  The  elan- 
tioity  of  th.Q  soft  metal  lead  is  shown  by  the  ten- 


dency of  a  long  wire  made  of  it,  when  muneai 
at  one  end  and  twisted,  to  uncoil  itself  ana  rett 
to  its  former  position.  A  thread  of  clay,  mi 
by  forcing  the  soft  substiuicc  through  asm 
bole,  manifests  the  same  property.  In  tiM 
and  many  other  instances  tne  force  exerted ! 
tlie  particles  to  regain  their  former  position  j 
equilibrium  carries  them  back  to  this  point,  i| 
tho  force  not  being  expended  tho  moUon  is  oq 
tinned  in  the  same  direction  till  the  resist«a 
becomes  too  great,  and  thas  the  particles  i| 
drawn  alternately  in  one  and  the  other  dire 
tion  with  constantly  diminishing  force,  prodi 
cing  a  series  of  vibrations ;  thus  mnsioal  mat 
are  produced,  the  pitch  depending  upoa  tli 
greater  or  less  rapiaity  of  the  vibrations,  q 
the  application  of  too  great  force,  or  by  tt 
great  strun,  tho  particles  of  a  solid  body  suj 
bo  displaced  and  find  their  eqailibrium  in  a 
arrangement  This  may  occur  with  a  vis^ 
separation  of  the  particles,  as  in  a  breakia) 
apart  of  the  body ;  or  it  may  be  made  apparel 
by  the  manifest  indisposition  of  the  body  M 
change  from  its  new  state.  A  wire  or  mkd 
lie  bar  thus  bent  beyond  ita  limit  of  ela»tid^ 
is  said  to  have  taken  a  set."  The  aniouAtol 
elasticity  in  bodies,  or  the  force  they  will  reni 
without  permanent  alteration  of  structure,  mj 
bo  expressed  by  the  number  of  pounds  wei^l 
to  the  square  inch  they  will  bear  without  kicj 
crushed,  or,  as  proposed  by  Dr.  Tljomas  Yoon^ 
"  by  the  weight  of  a  certain  column  of  thewM 
substance,  wnich  may  be  denominated  the  w-< 
dtUus  of  its  elasticity,  and  of  which  the  irci^bt 
is  such  that  any  addition  to  it  would  increueil 
in  the  same  proportion  as  the  weight  a^M 
would  shorten  by  its  pressure  a  portion  of  tLa 
substance  of  equal  diameter.  .  .  .  The  bdi^t 
of  the 'modulus  is  the  same  for  the  same  m- 
stance,  whatever  its  breadth  and  thicknesi  mj 
be ;  for  atmospheric  air  it  is  about  6  mik^  t^d 
for  steel  nearly  1,600."  This  modnlitf 
efScient  of  elasticity  has  been  determined  bj 
experiment  for  a  considerable  number  of  sob- 
stances.  It  is  an  important  element  in  the 
physical  properties  of  bodies,  and  nnist  be  mj 
considered  in  investigating  the  strength  ofo* 
terials,  the  sciences  ofnydi^ynamics,  pneoiMt- 
ics,  &c. 

ELATERIUM  (Gr.  cXovm*,  to  driv^  a  drtfjj 
purgative  medicine,  prepared  from  tne  jmcs  " 
the  momordiea  elaUriumy  or  the  wild  or  sf\mr\- 
ing  cucumber.    Hippocrates  applied  tbe 
generally  to  any  active  purge.   It  is  uncertsin 
whether  the  name  was  given  to  the  plant  from 
the  curious  property  belonging  to  tbe  fi^^,. 
sei^arating  when  ripe  from  the  vine  *•* 
cliarging  its  juice  and  seeds  through  an  open- 
ing at  the  base,  where  it  was  attached  to  the  looi 
stalk,  or  from  the  action  of  the  medicine  pr<^ ' 
pared  from  it  upon  the  bowels.  This  nieaiar= 
IS  a  very  light,  pulverulent,  and  palo  ycii*>»_!?^ 
green  sediment  deposited  from  the  juice.  1^ 
quantity  is  very  small,  only  0  grains  being  ob- 
tained by  Clutterbuck  from  40  cucumbew.  •J 
dose  of  i  of  a  gram  of  the  genoin*  txim 
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iiovew,  pargea  violently ;  krgcr  quantities  ei- 
cilSMBMft  and  yomiting.  In  dropsy  it  is  high- 
ly recommended  from  itK  tendcTicy  to  produce 
Mffiioof  liquid  discharges.  The  plant  is  largely 
omiied  in  the  south  of  Europe  and  in  aonM 
nirts  of  Euglan<l.  Tlie  stem  has  "been  seen  4 
'uichiA  wide,  with  a  thicknessof  only  hult'au  inch. 
Wbea  the  fruit  MpaniM  from  um  Hem,  th« 
joipe  is  Mid  to  be  thrown  sometimea  a  distance 
of  yards.  One  incurs  some  risk  of  injury  to 
die  eyes  ia  w^kins  anwng  the  vines  at  the  sea- 
srsn  of  maturity  M  the  fniit.  The  jnice  thus 
riitnnJlT  erpeUed  is  inferior  in  <][ualay  to  that 
iTit^nrird  expresaed  from  the  fruit.  From  a 
bochd  wishing  about  40  Ihc  ,  nn  i  worth  from 
7s.  to  lOi.  ^erling,  abont  hull  iui  uunce  of  the 
medicine  a  obtaUled;  hut  if  the  expression  is 
fiiried  too  far,  the  product  is  of  inferior  qual- 
iij.— S«e  article  bj  Mr.  Jacob  Bell  in  "PW- 
i&oestieal  Jofimal  and  Tmuaotkma,**  Oct 

ELATH  (itt  Josephns  AUaw,  in  Roman  ce- 
Sfnpiiy  MhM,  nou-  AUah\  a  seaport  of  Ida- 
xea.  of  great  celelrity,  Ijing  on  the  shore  of  tbo 
eaiSUra  or  £lamuc  gulf  of  the  Re4  sea,  now 
called  tbegdf  of  Akab^.    It  was  a  ptrft  of 
DsTid^  eooquest  from  the  Ed omite'^;  vas  a 
place  of  great  importance  in  Solumon's  time,  aa 
the  port  in  whieh  be  built  and  fitted  <m(  bit 
<b\^ts  for  importing  pold  fr  m  Ophir;  was  cap- 
tmiiui  by  the  revolted  £duniites  in  the  reign  of 
Jomn,  afta  Inving  been  in  tbe  po^ssiun  of 
the  I»ratlite«  laOyenrs:  was  retaken  by  U  z  z  i  n.!i , 
who  ktiil^  it  anew,  peopled  it  with  his  own 
•objectB,  aod  restored  the  trade  to  Ophir ;  was 
attf'Trsrd  rakon  by  "Rf  i^in,  king  of  Daniascns, 
r4o  m  kii  torn  was  deprived  of  it  by  Tiglath- 
IImm^  Ifagof  Aflsyria,  from  whose  time  it  wm 
^exer  recovt  red  by  the  Jews.    Elath  atljoined 
i:^>iuii^ber ;  and  AkabAh  now  occupies  the 
ate  of  one  or  both  of  these  ancieoi  towns. 

^I-HA,  the  of  tho  Koraans  and  tbo 
i.utuia  of  the  Greeks,  an  island  in  the  Medio 
Icnueao,  belonging  to  Tmeany,  from  the  ooaift 
of  vbicfa  it  ii  sepw^ted  by  the  strait  of  Piora- 
)>iBo;  length  about  18  m.,  and  greatest  breadtb 
IS  B.  ;  area,  about  Hff  aq.  m.;  pop.  In  1668, 
JS.OSB.  Its  ontlinB  i?  irrr'f'iilsir,  the  mountains 
vktc^  tr&rerse  the  island  rising  in  some  parts 
to  a  height  of  above  8,000  feet,  and  being  in- 
dented Ij  deep  piilf-i  and  inlets,  bo  tlint  its 
hreadtli  ia  some  places  does  not  exceed  8  m. 

*oU  is  fertile,  but  only  a  email  portion  of  ft 
Btffidf:  :i:'vL'.\    The  valk-rs  abound  ■vrith  frnit 
bat  Uiey  are  not  well  cultivated,  and  the 
™*«e4>f  Infcrior  quality,  excepting  oranges. 
^S'O'igthe  annnal  products  of  tho  island  and 
.  tevauxs  are  about  1,700,000  ^ons  of  red  and 
wauwine,  4,000,000  Iba.  of  marine  lalt,  5,000 
^^,000  ton.i?  of  tunnies,  t^urdirics,  nncbovie.-,  and 
aod  18,000  tons  of  minerals,  chiefly 
whieb  lb*  VtuA  htm  always  been 
The  iron  is  found  In  a  mouniuin 
*nr  Bia  on  \^  £,  coast,  about  2  m.  in  drcum- 
J^iM  Alt  high,  and  yieUloir  ^  <H>  to 
nafed*  Abool  800  ptnoM 
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are  employed  in  the  mines.  The  quarries  of 
granite  in  the  8.  W.  part  of  the  island  appear 
also  to  have  been  extensively  worked  by  tho 
Romans.  The  commercial  relations  of  tboisl* 
and  are  almost  confined  to  Leghorn  and  Mar- 
seilles. The  imports  consist  chiefly  of  grain, 
cattle,  cheese,  and  manufactured  article,  and 
the  exports  of  tho  above  named  and  a  few 
other  articles.  Ancient  ruitra  are  still  visible 
in  various  parts  of  the  island.  Duriug  tho  mid- 
dle agee  it  was  ruled  by  various  Italian  prinoee 
and  chiefs.  In  lf;48  Charles  V.  ceded  the  ter- 
ritory of  Porto  i  errajo  to  Topcany.  Afterward 
the  island  was  snooessively  governed  by  Spain, 
Naples,  and  the  lords  of  Piombino.  From  July. 
1796,  to  April,  1797,  it  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  British.  It  was  then  ceded  to  France,  and 
united  with  the  new  l^ingdom  of  Etruria.  Tho 
treaty  of  Paris  in  1814  erected  Elba  into  a 
iOvoreignty  for  Napoleon  I.,  who  resided  there 
from  May  4,  1814,  to  Feb.  26,  1816,  when  he 
embarked  from  the  island  with  about  1,000 
men  for  France,  landing  at  Cannes,  and  mwch- 
5ng  triumphantly  to  Paris.  Dorinp  bis  brief 
sovereignty  Napoleon  introdooedmany  improvo- 
aeota.  and  caused  a  good  roadtabebult  uniting 
Porto  Carrajo  with  Porto  Longone,  a  small  for- 
tress and  harbor  on  the  E.  coast  In  1816  Elba 
reverted  to  Che  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  and  ita. 
affairs  are  now  administered  by  a  civil  and  mili- 
tary governor  (in  1869  Col.  Edoardo  Facdo- 
nelle),  who  resides  in  Porto  Fern\|o. 

ElJ^K  (anc.  Albh),  a  large  nnd  rommerdally 
important  river  of  Germany,  rising  in  tlie  Rio- 
aengobirgo  of  Bohemia,  near  the  frontier  of 
Prussian  Silesia,  and  passing  into  the  North 
sea  between  Holstein  and  lianover,  through 
Anafaria,  Saxony,  Prussia,  Anhalt-Dessau,  Han* 
over,  Mecklenburp-,  and  Hamburg.  It  is  about 
660  m.  long;  is  known  at  its  source  aa  tbe 
Labe;  orlgmatee  in  a  number  of  springe  on 
the  wcptern  plope  of  the  Schnee-Koppo  (snow 
summit),  one  of  the  peaksof  the  Riesengebirse; 
nma  nuunlj  In  a  N.  W.  oonrset  ie  navigable 
from  its  confluence  with  the  Mold;nt.  and  baa 
but  a  very  afigfat  indinatAOi^  its  bed,  40  m.  from 
ita  eonraee,  being  bnt  688  net  above  tbe  eea. 
Its  chief  affluents  are :  on  the  rights  the  Iscr, 
Black Elster,  Havel,  and  Spree;  ou  the  l«ft,  tho 
Moldan,  Eger,  Mulde,  Saale,  Ohre,  Jetze,  ume- 
nau,  and  Oste.  Josephstadf.  Kriiik'irratz,  Leit- 
merits,  in  Bohemia;  Pima,  Dresden,  Meiaa^  in 
6axonyt  Torgao,  Wittenbeiig,  Miagdebni^g^  in 
Prn  si  1 .  T.nuenburg,  Hamburg,  f\nd  Altona,  are 
the  chief  plaoea 'situated  upon  itM  banks.  Ita 
elunmel,  between  Hamburg  and  the  sea,  wfll 
admit  of  the  passage  of  vessels  drawing  14  feet 
water,  at  all  times,  but  is  much  encumbered 
with  aand  Um  ana  ahoabk  By  meana  of  ita 
own  waters  and  those  of  thenninrn  ns  rinala 
branching  from  it,  tho  Elbe  places  all  N.  W.  and 
oentnd  Germany  in  oonneolion  witli  the  aee* 
1 1  iird.  "Wood,  Stones,  fruits,  and  earthenware 
arc  the  <Mf£  articles  of  export,  which  are  ex- 
cihanged  ftr  oom,  salt,  and  ooundal  prodae^ 
ItaattngMticoiwaainibnner  time*  wmktmi^ 
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plicated  by  the  reOTlstiona  of  the  states  throng  rnccessful  expedition  apain^t  ihe  British  b  EhI 

whidi  it  runs.  Since  1821  these  liAva  b«iaa  Florida  in  the  summer  and  •afcama  of  IW; 

dmplif^ed,  and  the  entire  river  is  now  opoi  waft  aotfTely  engaged  near  Sft^annftib,  lad 

to  vessels  of  nil  tbe  adjacriit  c.untries.   Aoft*  toved  Oglethorpe's  fort  at  Frederica,  in  1778; 

tria  relinqxiishod  the  Joohemian  Elbe  duea  in  anddiitUigaishedhinuelf  doriog  Can^beil^sa^ 

1865.  In  195S  ECsnorer  aboUahed  the  Elbe  taok  upon  BaTMUiali  In  Deo.  1778L  Bis  «ob>' 
dues  levied  at  Stado  for  all  ships  and  goods  en-  mandea  a  brigade  at  the  battio  of  Brier  Creek, 
taring  Harborg  seaward,  and  various  confer-  where  he  waa  taken  prisoier,  March  8,  ITIi; 
enees  have  dnee  been  held  for  the  porpoae  of  and  afUo*  being  exchanged  he  went  to  flie  norft, 
bringing  about  a  t*>t:i1  alu  lltiou  of  the  dues,  joined  tbo  forc-es  under  Washington,  and  ivi 
The  Hanoverian  chamber  in  1858  voted  a  grant  part  in  the  battle  of  Yorktown.  At  the  cImc 
of  monej  for  the  improvement  of  the  naviga-  of  Hie  war  lie  received  tbo  cwnmliwoi  d 
tion.  There  are  steamhoatH  on  the  Elbe  be-  migor-general,  and  in  1T85  Jw  Wtt  eleoM  gD^ 
tween  Hagdeborg  and  Hamburg,  and  between  emor  m  Georgifti 

Dresden  and  the  sonree  of  the  river  in  Bohemia.  ELBEUF,  or  EuKinF,  a  Vreaeh  town,  ia  <In 

ELBERFELD,  an  important  inaiiufacturing  department  of  Seine-Inferieure,  on  tne  left 

town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  adjoining  Barmen,  15  baoik  of  tbe  Seine^  4  m.  tiUatant  ih»a  tin 

m.  E.  from  Dosseldorf;  and  conneoted  hy  nSSf  TonrvUle  station  of  the  Fttfe  nod  Boocn 

way  witli  that  and  most  other  Prussian  towns ;  way ;  distance  from  Paris  78  m.,  and  froo 

pop.  in  1655, 41,080.  Tbe  river  Wupper,  which  Boaen  18  m. ;  popi  aboat  19,000^  ezclosire  of 

flows  through  the  town,  presents  advantages  for  about  12,000  worlnnen  from  ndhoming  vill«|^ 

bleaching.    Linen  bleacheries  were  in  operation  employed  in  the  factories.    Almost  from 

here  aa  early  as  the  16th  centuiy.  Manufacto-  foundation  of  the  town  in  the  9th  centox; 

lies  of  linen,  wooHen,  cotton,  sillu,  laoe,  ribbons,  inhabitants  displayed  great  skill  and  indmbjls 

Ac.,  were  gradually  established,  and  have  since  the  manufacture  first  of  tapestry  and  aftenrird 

the  18th  century  attained  to  a  high  degree  of  of  woollen  cloth.   CoiberVs  enactments  io  1(67 

perfection.   The  dyeing  of  Turkey  red,  which  promoted  the  prosperity  of  the  town,  wMdiwii 

•was  first  attempted  in  1780,  is  another  promi-  interrupted,  however,  by  the  revocation  of  the 

nent  pursuit  at  Elberfeld.   Large  quantiUes  of  edict  of  Nantea,  when  many  of  the  auma£i6- 

yam  are  annually  sent  hero  from  Great  Britain  turers  emigrated  and  settled  in  Leyden,  ISa- 

and  other  countries  to  be  dyed.   The  annual  wich,  and  Leicester.   The  industry  of  the  plac.: 

value  of  the  goods  mannfactured  in  Klberfeld  did  not  fully  recover  from  this  ahockandfiwa 

exceeds  $11,000,000.   The  Khenish  East  India  the  competition  of  Belgium  until  1815.  TlieiD- 

company  and  a  company  for  working  idliu  s  in  nual  products,  which  then  amounted  only  to 

Mexico  had  their  scat  hero  for  a  number  of  about  25,000  pieces  (of  60  yards  each),  coo* 

years.   Elberfeld  is  rich  in  charitable  and  edu-  prised  in  1858  about  70,000  pieces.   Thers  iiS 

cational  institations,  among  whidi  are  a  gynma-  200  factories,  mostly  worked  by  steam  power, 

slum,  an  industrial  school,  and  a  school  in  which  26  dyeing  establishments,  and  10  depots  of  wooi, 

the  higher  branches  of  weaving  are  taught,  of  which  about  6,000,000  lbs.  are  annoallyw* 

ELBERT,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  Ga.,  separated  from  qaired.  The  annual  aggregate  valne  of  the  total 

8.  Oaroliiia  by  Savannah  river,  bounded  S.  production  is  estimated  at  $10,000,000,  ^ 

and  W,  by  Broad  river,  and  drained  by  sov-  description  of  goods  produced  includes  dpeU^ 

eral  small  creeks;  area,  614  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  twilled  and  water-proof  clotha,  zephyrs, fswy 

1852,  13,158j  of  whom  6,446  were  «]avos.    The  cloths,  billiard  table  cloth,  and  flannel 

surface  is  hilly,  and  the  soil,  particularly  near  40  establishments  received  medals  at  the  P»w 

the  rivers,  is  fertile.   The  prodnotlODs  in  1850  industrial  exhibition  of  1855.  There  are  2  8£- 

were  614,000  bushels  of  Indian  com,  65,]H3  of  nnal  fair?,  deriving  importance  from  tbesato« 

oats,  64,777  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  8,565  bales  cluLli,  iLo  vileusive  trade  ia  wool,  and  •b** 

of  cotton.    There  were  a  number  of  mills  and  cattle,  chinaware,  and  hosiery.  Elbeuf  conUjns 

factories,  20  churdies  niid  1,202  pupils  attend-  2  Gothic  churchef",  coTirt.«.  of  law,  and  vsrioiB 

ing  public  scIiooL.    Ncur  the  Savannah  river  schools  and  charitable  iustilutions. 

are  several  remarkable  artificial  monnda,  one  ELBING,  a  seaport  town  of  eastern  FrusaA, 

of  which  is  40  or  60  foet  high  and  Im-?  a  Irxrpo  on  a  rivor  of  the  same  fmme,  and  ou  tbe  B^^^ 

cedar  growing  ou  its  summit.    Tlio  couiii>  wtis  and  Kuuigsbeig  railway,  04  ui.  E.  S.  E.  frt^ 

named  in  honor  of  Samuel  Elbert,  formerly  Dantdc;  po|».SM,000.  it  is  composed  of  ibe  oM 

governor  of  the  state.   Value  of  real  eatate  ii|  and  new  (ownR  and  «jever!il  suburb'?,  is  surronDa" 

1866,  $1,500,244.    Capital,  Elberton.  ed  by  ruinous  w  aiis  and  ramparts,  and  oootsiB* 
ELBERT,  Samttkl,  an  American  officer  of  8  Protestant  chnrohaa^lOfttbolie  and  i  Heooon- 

tho  rovolntion,  bom  in  South  Carolina  in  1743,  ite  church,  and  1  pynapopno.    Among  itspubW 

died  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  Nov.  2, 1788.  He  was  buildings  tiio  most  remarkable  is  tlio  chorefc* 

engaged  in  oommeMM  pnxaidtft  in  Snvannfth,  Kotre  Dame,  a  structure  of  the  14th  ce!itu-7. 

whore  bo  became  a  member  of  tibe general  com-  A  college  founded  here  in  1586  has  a  librwj"^ 

mittee  of  safety,  and  in  Feb.  177%  received  a  18,0(K)  volumes;  and  among  its  benevolent eJ- 

oommission  as  lientenant-ooloiMt  from  the  as-  tablishments  are  several  endowed  by  ^Z* 

getnbly  of  Georgia.    He  was  promoted  to  the  Kl  hard  Cowle,  a  wealthy  Englishman,^ 

rank  of  colonel  in  the  same  year;  led  an  un-  took  up  his  rmidence  in  Eibing  in  1810 
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diedhDantric  in  1821.   Elbing  has  manafao- 
tones  of  ttigar,  potash,  tobacco,  eoap,  chicory, 
vitriol,  leather,  and  woollen  fabrics.  Its  tinari- 
lime  trade  is  very  active,  ita  exports  being  its 
ovn  roanofactares,  and  ita  ImfKorts  grain  and 
wine.  This  place  owes  its  origin  to  corntnercial 
totabUihments  foanded  by  colonigts  iVoiii  Bre- 
uen  and  Labeck  in  the  18th  century,  under  the 
p?vfer'i'>n  of  a  fortress  con^tnTrted  by  knights 
of  tlio  Teotonic  order.    It  wus  eiirly  admitted 
teto the  Hanseaticleagae,  placed  itself  underthe 
prtitectioQ  of  Poland  about  tlio  middle  of  the 
Iftth  ceuuiry,  aiid  iu  1772  was  aaiiexed  to  the 
FrH^-^ian  dominions. 

ELCESAITES,  a  sect  of  Asiatic  Gnostics, 
fi  landed  ia  the  reign  of  Tr^an,  a  branch  of  the 
Es^enea,  kindred  to  and  finaOjeoiifonndcd 
with  the  Ebioniteg.  A  Jew  by  the  name  of  Elxai 
or  Eioesai  is  supposed  to  have  been  their  founder. 
1lMirn>oet  distinctive  tenet  was  that  ilMnb  but 
a  mass  of  matter  in  which  the  divine  ^wer  is 
eoDoealed.   They  were  tenacioos  of  tbeur  oatha^ 
&Tored  early  marriages,  and  rejected  the  Peutar 
Imch  and  the  epistles  of  Paul. 
ELOHE  (anc  Hid),  a  town  of  Spain,  prov- 
f  Valencia,  13  m.  8.  W.  tnm  Alicante,  8  m. 
v..  from  the  Mediterranean;  pop.  22,800.  It 
li  girdled  on  evwy  side  by  forcsU  of  palm  trees, 
vA  has  been  named  tlio  city  of  palms.  The 
cMef  indastry  of  the  place  is  employed  in  the 
Ctt\inre  and  exportation  of  dates,  which  are  in- 
ferior to  those  of  Barbery. 

ELCHINGEN,  a  Benedictine  ahbey  of  me- 
dieval cdebrity,  foanded  in  1128  upon  a  steep 
mcNUtiia  is  Etavaria,  7  m.  from  Uim.  Amid 
the  massire  buildings  ^vhich  composer!  thia 
ibbef.  the  ebnrch|  which  was  destroyed  bv 
UghtaiBf  in  177S|  was  eepeolally  diitingoialiea. 
Ia  its  place  another  ha"?  bcm  constructed  iu  nn 
erea  more  ancient  stvle  of  architecture.  The 
abbey  of  Eldiingen  giT«t  tte  Dtme  to  2  villages 
sit'iated  3  tn.  apart  upon  opposite  sides  of  the 
inoantain.  ThebatUeof£lofainffen,Oc(.14^1806, 
VM«M  oT^iaottlifQIiant  epbodM  in  Um  Ai»> 
ferfitz  campairn  of  "STripolcnn.  and  gained  for 
Marshal  Ney  the  title  of  duke  of  Elchingen. 

ELDER  (tamhnem  (kmaieiuU^  Dnn.),  a 
Aowy  shrub,  ^cll  known  from  its  numerous 
flstejinesof  while  iiuwers  anpoaring  ia  Jone^ 
(obtfaeeNded  by  heavy  black-purple,  orlii)fon> 
r"'"'^  h-i-u  -  in  Auirn'^t.  nnd  overtopping  the 
vild  roetb  aad  boshes  on  the  borders  of  fields. 
Oi  aeeoaDt  of  Its  long  and  spreading  roots  it  is 
^•jinetim«  troable^ome  to  the  funn*  r.  A  w!iole- 
■ome  sadorifio  deoootion  is  pre])arod  frum  ita 
tovsR,  vMflb  are  earelblly  gathered  and  dried 
fcf  the  ptirjH>se  ;  the  fruit  is  much  esteemed  by 
nw  iu  the  mann&^are  of  a  sort  of  wioei  wbUe 
■kfUi  of  the  filem  AimMee  exoeltent  ptra  balls 
eWtr.  ii  .  xperimenf Tli-  ro  is  anotlier 
I^^^C^  pubcru,  MichaozX  which  has  a  scar- 
"ft*,  fully  ripe  at  the  time  fbe  ftjnner  Is  In 
W'J'w.Tn    The  flowers  of  this  riro  liunilsuiiu',  ef 
*fr***«ftor  porpUah  white^  borne  in  thyrse-like 
*nw  libntt  te  ipA  irorthy  of  ooltinittoo 
«<Mi»itbMt  taid  mriag  wild. 


ELDER,  an  overseer,  ruler,  or  leader.  The 
reverence  paid  to  the  aged  in  early  times  was 
doubtless  tnc  origin  of  this  title,  it  being  used  as 
a  name  of  office  both  among  Jews  and  Uhrigtians. 
Macknight  thinks  it  was  appli^  in  the  apostolic 
age  to  all,  whether  old  or  young,  who  exorcised 
any  sacred  office  in  the  Cliristiun  church.  Elders 
or  sonions  in  tho  auoiont  Jewish  polity,  were 

Sersons  noted  for  tlicir  age,  experience,  and  wis- 
om;  of  this  sort  were  tho  70  whom  Moses 
associated  with  himself  in  the  gevcrnnicnt  of 
Israel,  and  such  also  were  those  who  after  ward 
held  tlie  first  rank  in  tho  synagogue  oresi- 
dents.  Elders,  in  church  history,  were  orf^naUj* 
those  who  held  the  first  place  in  the  assemblies 
of  the  primitive  Christians.  The  word  presby- 
ter is  sometimes  used  in  the  New  Testament  in 
this  signification,  and  as  interchangeable  with 
tnKTuonot ;  and  hence  the  first  meetings  of  Chris- 
tian ministers  were  called  pr««&y<ma.  orassem* 
blies  of  elders.  Elder  and  ciders,  with  the  Bap- 
tists, are  terms  used  to  designate  ministers  of 
the  gospel  generally.  With  the  Presbyterians 
they  are  the  oflScers  who,  in  conjunction  with 
the  ministers  and  deacons,  compose  the  church 
sessions,  representing  tlio  church  itsd^  O0ndaot> 
ing  its  discipline,  and  aiding  in  the  promoUon 
of  the  interests  of  religion.  They  are  chosen 
ftom  among  tiie  people,  usually  for  life;  are 
generally  set  apart  to  tlieir  omce  with  some 
public  ceremony ;  and  their  number  is  different 
m  diAmnt  churches.— It  has  long  been  a  mat- 
ter of  di"pnto  whether  there  are  any  such  offi- 
cers as  lay  elders  mentioned  in  Scripture.  On 
ibe  one  imie,  it  is  said  that  these  officers  are  no- 
whern  TTicntionod  as  being  alone  or  single,  but 
always  as  being  many  in  every  congregation ; 
fliat  tbey  are  mentioned  separately  from  tha 
Ircthren;  and  that  their  office  is  described  as 
being  distinct  from  that  of  preaching,  he  that 
ndera  being  expressly  distinguished  from  him 
thnt  exhorteth  or  teacheth.  On  the  other  side, 
it  is  contended  that  the  distinction  alluded  to 
does  not  refer  to  different  orders  of  officers,  but 
only  to  th'-^  <1c>^tco  of  dilipcnco,  fnithfulnes?,  and 
laboriousness  with  which  they  discharge  their 
dirtiea  »A  Mfll  fheir  udnisterUl  work ;  and 
that  the  emphasis  in  snch  passages  as  1  TImo- 
tl^f  V.  17.  is  to  be  laid  on  the  word  labo^* 
not  on  tneword  "espedally,**  as  though  fSb» 
latti  rwt  rc  intended  to  . '  iLsh  between  two 
ditierent  classes  of  elders,  one  superior,  in  soma 
respects,  to  the  oChor. 

ELDOX,  JoiTO  Scott,  earl  of,  lord  chancellor 
of  England,  born  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  June 
4,  1751,  died  In  London,  Jan.  Ift,  18S8.  Hla 
father  was  a  man  of  rcFpc  table  fortune,  en- 
in  the  coal  trade.  John  was  taught  in 
tne  grammar  Bobool  of  his  native  town,  by 
the  Rev.  Hugh  Moiscs,  and  in  May,  ITi'^,  in- 
stead of  being  apprenticed  to  the  coal  busioessi 
as  bis  fiither  had  designed  him  to  lie,  be  was  sent 
to  Irother  "William,  afterward  Lord  Stowel!!, 
who  was  then  a  tutor  at  Oxford.  He  was  enter- 
ad  a  conmioneriif  University  college,  watohoasii 
to  «  MloWBltipin  Jnlx,  mf,  tooiaUsMiflM 
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degree  in  Feb.  1770,  ^ned  the  ohanoeUor^  prize  the  fiunoos  Weetmiocter  Boratlny  eaae,  taH  lot 

of  £20  for  an  English  proae  essay  in  1771,  in«  down  the  principle  which  has  since  pused  m 
tending  all  the  while  to  take  orders,  bnt  this  plan  law,    that  the  election  must  be  finalljcWj 
was  changed  in  1772  hj  his  mnniog  away  with  before  tlie  return  of  the  writ,  and  that  the  wri) 
Miss  Elizabeth  Surteea,  the  daughter  of  a  New*  must  be  rotumed  on  or  before  the  dar  epecifid 
castle  bapker.   He  was  married  at  Blacksliiels,  in  it.''   Ills  first  official  appoinunent  was  to  tin 
in  Scotland,  Nov.  19.   The  bride^s  family  for  a  ohanoellorship  of  the  county  palatine  and  bi^> 
while  refbsed  to  see  her;  but  about  the  begin-  opric  of  Durham,  in  1787 ;  and  in  June,  IT'S, 
ninff  of  the  next  year  the  sum  of  £2,000  waa  he  was  mode  solicitor-general,  and  received  m 
aaC&d  upon  each  of  the  young  couple  by  their  honor  of  knighthood.   S<»reely  bad  he  entered 
re«y>octive  parents,  nnd  the  newly  married  pair  upon  his  now  oflSce,  however,  ivhen  the  priat 
Wcui,  up  to  Oxford,  wlicro  Joliu  w£i3  to  study  political  crisis  aiisinff  out  of  iiie  king's  inawiiif 
for  the  law.  He  was  admitted  of  the  Middle  threatened  to  ton  mm  and  lits  perty  aMC 
•Temp!einl773,lntending,howovpr.  to  enter  the  Mr.  Pitt  pr^^posed  to  confer  limited  power?  m 
church  if  a  college  living  shouUl  lull  vacant  dur-  regent  upon  the  prince  of  Wales  by  act  of  f  ir- 
ing the  year  of  grace  for  which  he  was  allowed  liament,  and  this  measure  tlie  solicitor  mimlf 
to  retain  his  fellowship  after  marrii^re.   The  uphp1(l,  ntlvocating  the  use  of  the  great  eetl  3 
anniversary  of  his  marriage  destroyed  hm  last  the  king's  name,  and  broaching  a  doctrioe  vhici 
liopeof  ecclesiastical  preferment,  and  he  thence-  Tirtmlly  placed  supreme  power  in  the  bands  of 
fort?i  bent  bis  whole  min'1  to  thoprofession  which  tlio  y>ersnn-who  hold  the  seal  for  the  tiujebeicr. 
circuiastances  seemed  to  Lave  forced  tipon  him.  The  bill  was  stopped  in  its  parage  by  the  kutgi 
In  1774-'5  he  was  a  tutor  in  Uni  vanttj  ooUogtti  recovery,  but  tM  Um  ofaotion  then  laid  don 
where,  however,  ho  probably  did  no  more  than  dictated  the  coqrse  of  the  ministry  at  a  later  y*- 
snperintend  the  law  studies  of  some  of  the  mem-  riod.  In  1798  Sir  John  was  made  attomej'gvii* 
bers,  and  at  tlie  same  time  he  obtained  the  ap-  eral,  and  as  such  conducted  the  ftmous  state 
pointment  of  vice-principal  of  New  Inn  hall  triak  of  1794,  in  which  he  was  opposed  toEi^ 
■nd  vice  law  professor,  his  duties  being  to  kine.  SoottfailedtoobUiinacoQvictioQ,DOtWiiL- 
nad  the  lectures  written  by  his  superior.  Sir  BtMidiiiy  ft  &pwAk  of  9  bonrs*  damtion,  and  vm, 
Kobcrt  Chambers.   Beside  the  faithful  study  of  moreover,  exposed  to  considerable  bodily  <l»r[- 
Coke  upon  Littleton,  he  read  and  remembered  ger  fn>m  the  excited  populace.    In  July,  1V!*:\ 
all  the  reports,  rising  at  4  in  the  morning  and  on  the  deotii  of  Sir  James  Eyra,  ho  obtained  \h> 
reading  until  late  at  nif^ht.    In  1775  he  removed  post  of  chief  jnstici^  of  the  common  pless,  tsA 
to  London,  where  an  eminent  conveyancer,  Mr.  with  it  the  rank  of  Baron  Eldon  ot  £ldoD,  lii 
DiuuDA,  took  bim  into  his  office  witboot  the  em-  tlUe  beine  taken  from  an  estate  which  be  bad 
ternary  fee;  and  in  Feb.  177fi,  he  was  callpr!  to  purchased  in  the  ooontv  of  Durham.  Sbortlj 
the  bar.   In  after  lite  he  loved  to  speak  of  the  after  the  formaUon  of  ^r.  Addingtoa'fl  mi^^- 
^IBoalUea  of  his  early  career ;  but  in  truth,  af-  try,  in  1801,  be  became  lord  obanoellor,  receiT- 
ter  a  shorter  period  of  innrt-on  than  falls  to  tho  in^^  Lis  appointment,  it  is  said,  dircrtly  frotn  t^if 
lot  of  most  young  lawyers,  he  seems  to  have  king,  who  was  pleased  to  intrust  the  great  «il 
ilMa  ttaadilf,  and  hiii  fortune  was  made  by  his  to  one  whoee  anti-Oatbolloiealaeoorded  so  well 
fainons  argument  in  the  case  of  Ackroyd  vt,  with  the  royfil  ?eniimenta.   He  contributed  t< 
Smttiison,  which  Lord  Thurlow  decided  in  bis  the  overthrow  of  Mr.  Addington  and  th«  foi^ 
fkvor  on  appeal  in  March,  1780.   In  the  fallow-  atioB  of  Pitt*s  second  adminMn^n,  fa  wbiek 
ing  year  be  still  further  advanced  his  proppcrts  be  retained  his  office,  but  lie  resigned  ft  vkf 
by  his  disnlay  of  ability  in  the  Clitheroe  election  the  whigs  came  into  power  under  Mr.  Fox 
eas^  whien  be  undertook  in  the  absence  of  oibnr  Lord  Granville,  in  Tw.  IQOflL   He  was saseliis 
counsel,  at  a  few  hours'  notice.  A  p! m  ^vhi^h  bo  member  of  the  opposition,  nn{l  with  tbe  pnrpw* 
bad  entertained  of  settling  in  Newcaiiile  was  now  of  breaking  down  the  whig  cabinet  by  enli^u^^ 
abandoned.  In  Jane,  1788,  on  the  formation  sympathy  lor  the  prbiceia  of  Wales,  be  is 
of  tbe  ron'ition  ministry  of  Fox  and  Tx)rd  Korth,  posed  to  have  produccrl,  in  conjunction  witbv- 
he  was  one  of  several  junior  counsel  who  were  Perceval,  the  &mous  ''Book,"  whose  origin  wis 
called  within  the  bar,  and  a  few  days  after  bo  so  long  a  mystery  \  but  its  pablieatfon  wss  stop* 

wn'  marln  n,  brnrhrr  of  liis  inn  of  court.    Tho  pedwhen  the  ttiru^^  cnmo  into  po^'er  by  tb<'fl 

iufluonce  of  Lord  Thurlow  procured  him  a  seat  of  "danger  to  tlte  church,"  aud  on  April  1, 

in  the  boose  of  commons  as  TwrcaeBtatty  of  LoidElmiitook  hiaseat  again  upon  the  wooIs><»- 

Lord  Weymouth's  boronirh  of  Weobly,  and  on  Uo  was  now  nt  tho  height  of  favor  and  infloenee; 

JDec.  20. 1788,  he  deUvered  his  maiden  «>eoch  in  his  intimate  relations  with  the  kin^  no  less  Ui^ 

epporitloii  to  Ur.  Foz*s East  India  bill,  Imt  with  Ms  ofBoial  position,  gave  him  a  share  in  the  s^ 

little  success.    Scott,  in  fact,  was  no  orator,  and  ministration  such  as  no  cbnTirdlor  hnd 

though  he  afterward  spoke  with  efTect,  espe-  forraany  years;  and  though  the  assertion  olho^ 

dslly  on  legal  qnestions,  aod  proved  a  poweifiDil  Brougham  that  he  dM  three  fMirlbs  of  iif  gf>^ 

member  of  t!io  tnry  ]>firty,  he  never  acquired  emintrr.fthe  country  for  n^vhole  generation 

the  &me  of  a  good  debater.   On  the  acoession  be  exaggerated,  it  is  certain  that  at  times  woes 

of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  March,  1784,  he  eanae  Into  psr-  the  king  wasBOtoriondyloeonipalaiitbs  P"^  ^7. 

lianif  nt  n;;a!n  as  a  member  for  Wcnbly,  but  in  great  scil  to  uses  from  which  bi''  Tnen'  tsrmo 

the  following  year  he  supported  Mr.  Fox  in  aasouates  drew  baok,  and  in  psrliam^^'-  ^ 
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^Kt.  When  the  recovery  of  the  king  became 
at)  loDger  probable.  Lord  Eldon  begfui  to  cnl- 
tfvate  the  ikror  or  tho  regent,  raddoohttook 
die  sgiunst  the  princess  Caroline,  and  bought 
MM  maoj  as  possible  of  the  few  copies  of  the 
*Bdo^  wlikdi  liod  got  Into  ciTooutioii.  In 
^  ministerial  intrigues  following  the  a'waasina- 
ioD  of  Mr.  Percev^  be  was  the  secret  adTisor 
of  Hwprineef  aod  tbo  Tod  aiifhor  of  Lord  LIt> 
eTp'-)o\'s  rulmtnistration,  which  lasted  with  slight 
dttosesontil  tlie  death  of  that  minister  in  1827, 
ftpwm of  15  years.  Lord  BdoD^  devotlMi  io 
te'^deir  youn^  mxster"  was  not  withoit  re- 
mvd  On  the  death  of  George  IlL  he  was  con- 
ftTNf  foMsoffioo,  sod  by  lilsrabn^nontpartiii 
the  mitter  of  tho  proposed  divorce  ho  earned  the 
dunitj  of  Viscount  Enoombe'  and  earl  of  Eldon, 
inikhOcoige  IV.  oonftrred  upon  bim,  July  7, 
But  with  the  introduction  of  more  lib- 
cnl  Tiews  than  had  hitherto  roled  the  nation, 
lAd  Wooni  faiflnenoe  began  to  wane.  Though 
stn  booored,  be  wins  loss  and  loss  consulted. 
IteUav  vUeb  bo  liad  brought  with  bim  from 
ikft  nerVoBs  genoratlon,  bis  moomprooiisbig 
hcHtiiitT  to  refonn  in  law  or  parliament,  his  firm 
lUadtgainst  Catholic  emancipation,  his  coercion 
of  ibe  press,  were  no  longer  the  prindples  of 
the  governinent ;  and  when  Mr.  Canning  became 
niinislter,in  18S7,  be  resigned  the  great  seal,  and 
vn  neMsM  oy  Lord  Lyndhurst.  He  never 
a?Mn  took  office,  thoagh  he  showed  on  several 
oocssKMia  icsdine<*9  to  do  so ;  and  in  1836  bo 
viAdiw  ofirely  from  public  life,  taking  witb 
bio  a      fortune,  the  legitimate  fruit  of  his 
paMm.  As  a  lawyer,  Lord  Eldon  ranks  among 
tbs  grestest  who  ba^e  ever  adorned  the  benob 
orbvofEngbod.    Withoot  a  mind  of  the  high- 
est Older,  im  KtUe  versed  in  the  civil  or  in  for- 
e^  eodes,  he  was  nnsorpassed  in  knowledge  of 
ttftfh  law  and  in  subtlety  and  acuteness  of  in- 
wet;  bat  bis  habitual  hesitation  in  deciding, 
liertde  proving  ruinous  to  suitors,  encumbered 
tSt  court  of  chancery  with  a  vast  arrear  of 
««•  which  was  often  the  subject  of  parlla- 
imntrj  snimadvereion.   Hence,  accordmg  to 
^'  n.  Twiss,  his  bkMRipber,  it  was  in  the 
°gPPOO  law  courts,  where  he  was  forced  to 
y>]]rith<wit  delay,  rather  than  in  the  courts 
*et%^ttiit be  gained  his  greatest  repata- 
mi  opinions,  from  the  study  bestowed 
^J*ftim,  are  of  the  first  value,  but  they  are 
wtra  expressed  in  confused  and  obscure  lan- 
P^^As  a  politician,  he  was  distinfjuishcd 
i^enoHne^,  tact,  and  a  boldness  strangely  in 
jwtrast  with  his  hcsitotioo  on  the  bench;  but 
ilifcl^^"*^  a  great  statesman,  and  know  little 
«*»ei?n  politics.    lie  had  a  liorror  of  innova- 
w>,  lo..kcd  upon  the  refbrm  bUl  of  1881  with 
fryfat  and  amazement,  and,  with  a 
■PWfcodneas  for  political  prosecutions,  boast- 
be  had  caused  more  actions  for  libel  in  3 
bad  taken  place  in  20  years  before. 
"«5W!inor  on  the  bench  was  courteous  and 

^»^^r  His  domestic  life  was  oulnoiitly  happy 
■^^vtoMs;  iiigggod  jioniQi.  lloir,;^ 


Ma,  andliobadthe  reputatfoBOfboincoaoof 

the  most  entertaining  story  tellers  of  h\n  Jar. 
In  his  ''Anecdote  Book,"  a  sort  of  autobiogra- 
phy compiled  tn  bb  old  age,  he  does  littio,  hW* 
ever,  to  sustain  his  charnctor  as  a  liumorist,  and 
shows  a  lack  of  literary  culture  not  surprising 
in  ODO  wbo  from  tbo  ago  of  99  read  notbing  bat 
law  books  and  the  newspapers. 

ELEANOR  or  AquiTAma.  queen  of  France 
and  afterward  of  England,  wm  In  1199,  died 
March  31,  1204.  She  was  the  eldest  daughter 
and  heiress  of  William  IX.,  duke  of  Guienoe 
or  Aqnitatne,  and  was  married,  Aug.  2,  1 137,  to 
Prince  Louis,  who  in  the  same  year  succeeded  to 
the  tlirone  of  France  as  Louis  VII.  She  was  ptr, 
ftiwdkm^  a  loror  of  poetry  and  art,  and  ooua 
not  sympatbiaa  irith  the  ascetic  spirit  of  bMT 
boflband.  Bhib  aooompanied  bim  on  tbo  leeonA 
en»adototboBo1]rLBodliill47.  Attbtttimo 
he  complained  of  her  preference  for  other  men, 
and  on  their  return  from  Asiartbey  were  divoro- 
fld,  March  18,  1162.  A  diort  ttmo  afterward 
she  bestowed  her  hand  upon  Henry  Planto^pet, 
the  fatore  Henn*  II.  of  England.  This  aUianocL 
wbiob  made  Henry  master  of  Eleanor^  rast 
possessions  in  France,  produced  pernicious  and 

g retracted  wars  between  France  and  England, 
he  bore  bim  many  children,  but  his  inOdelitiea 
and  neglect  changed  her  love  into  hatred.  She 
Incited  her  sons  Geoffrey  and  Richard  to  rebel 
against  their  father,  was  arrested  in  1174,  and 
remained  in  confinement  until  after  Henry's 
death  in  1189,  when  she  was  released  by  his  suo- 
oesBor,  Richard  I.,  Oosar  de  Lion,  who  placed 
her  at  the  head  of  the  government  on  his  de* 
parture  for  the  Holy  Land.  She  negoUated  bis 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  toe  king  of 
Navarre,  and  went  to  Germany  with  his  ransom 
from  captivity.  She  afterward  retired  to  the 
abbey  of  Funtevrault,  and  surviving  Richard, 
lived  to  see  him  succeeded  by  one  of  her  other 
sons,  John  Lackland,  the  signer  of  Magna  Char- 
ta.  She  was  a  favorite  personage  with  the  trou- 
badour poets  of  tho  day,  and  appears  in  a  very 
different  light  in  their  works  from  that  in  which 
she  is  represented  by  the  French  and  Norman 
chroniclers. 

ELEATIO  SCHOOI^  a  group  of  Greek  phi. 
losophers,  beginning  with  Xenophanes  of  Col- 
Opbon,  who  settled  in  Elea  or  Yelia,  a  Greek  col- 
ony of  southern  Italy,  in  the  6th  century  B.  C, 
and  whose  principal  aisciples  were  Parmenides 
and  Zeno,  both  of  Elea,  and  Melissus  of  Samoa. 
Borne  of  the  ancients  also  ranked  Leucinpus  and 
Emtjodoclos  among  them,  which  has  led  seve- 
ral nistorians  of  pbiloBOphy  to  (]istiDgvkih  two 
Eleatic  schd^s,  one  of  metaphysics  and  the 
Other  of  physics.  But  apart  rrom  tho  radical 
difference  which  separates  the  doctrines  of  Era- 
pedocles  and  Ivcucippus  from  tho  system  of 
Xenophanes  and  Parmenides,  there  is  no  ev>- 
donoe  that  the  latter  philosophers  were  at  all 
aisociated  with  the  former.  It  can  only  be  af- 
firmed that  they  were  all  contemporary,  and 
that  the  writings  of  Parmenides  probably  oon* 
tributed  to  tho  modifloation  of  Ionian  idota 
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wrought  hj  Txnoippn^,  and  to  the  rhangea  in 
the  system  of  Pythagoras  made  by  Empedocles. 
The  general  spirit  oftbe  school  maybe  defined 
as  ;ui  attempt,  pcrlj  ips  tlie  first  ever  made,  to 
re^er  aU  science  to  the  absolute  and  pure  ideaa 
of  the  reason.  There  are,  aeoording  to  fhe 
XleattcK,  two  kinds  of  knowledge,  that  wliich 
oomes  to  us  through  the  sonse^  aad  that  whicii 
we  owe  to  the  reason  alone.  The  setence  whicb 
is  composed  of  the  former  is  only  an  illusion, 
for  it  containa  nothing  true,  fixed,  and  durable. 
The  only  eertdn  scienoe  is  that  whUdi  owes 
nothing  to  the  senses,  and  all  to  the  reason. 
Children  and  (he  untaaght  may.  believe  in  the 
reality  of  sensible  appearances,  but  the  philoB- 
ophcr  wlin  srt  ks  the  foundation  of  things  should 
appeal  only  to  the  reason.  There  are  two 
imnclples  in  nature,  on  the  one  side  fire  or 
li^rlit,  and  on  the  other  niglit  or  thick  andheav)' 
matter.  These  priaoiplea  are  distinct  but  not 
•eparatc ;  they  a!ot  In  oonoert,  playing  together 
a  perpot  and  universal  part  in  tTie  world. 
The  world  is  bounded  by  a  circle  of  light  as  by 
A  girdle,  and  is  divided  Into  8  parts,  in  the  cen- 
tral one  of  which  necessity  reigns  sovereign. 
The  stars  are  but  condensed  fire,  and  the  earth 
is  tiie  darkest  and  beaviest  of  all  bodies.  It  Is 
round,  and  placed  by  its  own  weigl^t  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  world.  Hen  are  born  of  the  earth, 
warmed  bj  the  solar  rays,  and  thought  is  a  pro- 
(Lu  t  of  organization.  From  this  commingling 
of  fire  and  earth  have  begun  all  the  things  which 
onr  senses  show  un,  and  which  will  some  time 
perish.  But  in  all  these  physical  phenomena 
there  is  no  true  science.  Kcason  is  the  exclu- 
sive source  of  certainty,  and  reason  conceives 
and  recognizes  as  true  nothing  but  absolute  be- 
ing, being  in  itself  considered,  that  is,  as  disen- 
|fage^  from  every  particular,  fleeting,  and  per- 
ishable circumstance,  modification,  or  accident. 
Thus  every  thing  which  has  ever  be^n  to  be, 
every  thing  which  is  susceptible  of  change  or 
modification,  of  birth  or  destruction,  has  no 
veritable  existence;  it  is  not  being,  but  only 
appearance.  Beside  being,  in  this  sense  of  the 
word,  there  is,  according  to  the  Eleatics,  only 
nothingness,  and  as  this  is  but  the  negation  of 
all  things,  one  can  neither  affirm  it  nor  deny  it. 
Being  is  eternal,  unchangeable,  self-existent ;  it 
has  neither  past  nor  future,  neither  parts  nor 
limits,  neither  division  nor  succession;  it  is 
then  an  absolute  unity,  and  ever^  thing  else  is 
but  an  illusion.  Thus,  the  Elcatio  system  de- 
nies the  data  furnished  by  the  senses,  denies 
the  generalizations  and  abstractions  which  the 
reason  founds  upon  such  data,  and  affirms  only 
those  necessary  ideas  which  reas(A  owes  solely 
to  itself^  and  which  it  employs  in  its  operstions. 
The  result  is  a  pantheism,  in  Xenopnanes  re- 
sembling the  blended  material  and  spiritual  pan- 
theism of  Spinoza,  and  in  Parmenides  approaoh- 
thc  spiritual  idealistic  pantheism  of  Fichte. 
LEAZAR  (Heb.,  God  is  help),  the  name  of 
several  ancient  Hebrews.  The  most  noted  of 
them  wn**  the  3d  son  of  Aaron,  who  liold  in  lti«i 
£atiier  8  iifetimo  the  oversight  of  tiie  Lcvitical 


order,  and  on  Aaron's  deatJi  wa?:  raiso  l  to  tb 
dignity  of  high  priest.  Hispontiticate  wascos 
temporary  with  the  ndlitary  government  at 
Josl)^  and  the  book  of  Joshua  closes  with  ti 
account  of  hia  death  and  borud. — £i.eazar,  set 
of  Dodo,  was  one  of  David's  8  mighty  men,  vb< 
gmnfr  the  Philistines  till  lila  hand  was  weary 
and  who  with  2  others  broke  through  the  Pki 
listine  host  to  bring  to  Thivid  a  draught  of  watai 
fr  iiii  Ills  i.ative  Bethlehem. 

ELEOAMFANE,  the  root  of  the  ^hmt  inuk 
Menitm,  a  bandsome  sbmb,  which,  introdeoM 
into  America  from  Europe,  is  now  common  ii 
oar  gtrdens^  and  grows  wild  in  meadows  sod  1^ 
the  roadsides  in  the  northemi  states.  The  mi 
should  be  dug  in  autumn  and  of  the  sec-  rid 
gear's  growth.  It  haa  an  afitreeable  uomatic 
odor  when  dned,  somewhat  Tike  that  of  ea»- 
phor,  and  its  ta-sto  when  chewed  is  warm  ;:rJ 
bitter ;  water  and  alcohol  extract  its  peculiar 
properties,  the  lattermost  readily.  Its  eztrseli 
attbrd  the  vegetable  ])rincii»le.s  alantine  or  :n-. 
nlinei  resembling  starch,  and  holenlne,  whicb 
Ibrms  long  white  crystals.  The  powdered  root 
or  the  decoction  in  water  is  used  in  lui-il'tnvi 
as  a  tonio  and  atimolant.  It  is  prescribed  ia 
dn^io  diseases  of  the  lonfls. 

ELECTOR,  or  PniifCB  Elbctok  (JTur/unfl, 
in  the  old  German  empire,  the  title  of  thoM 
prinoes  who  eujoyed  the  pri^ege  of  eleetio; 
(karen)  the  emperor,  or  rather  the  king,  fcr 
the  rulers  of  the  German  empire  were  originsltf 
as  such  only  kings.   XJuder  the  Carloviogiaiis 
the  government  was  hereditary.   After  their  ei- 
tinotion  the  most  powerful  princes,  such  as  tha 
dukes  of  the  Bavarians,  &ixons,  Swabians,  Enui' 
conians,  and  Lotharingiana,  were  accustomed 
to  come  to  an  understanding  as  to  the  one  to  be 
sdected  from  among  their  number  to  rale  ortr 
all  the  German  tribes.   This  was  done  wiibont 
anv  specific  law,  the  electors  being  simply  pow- 
erfiil  enough  to  contest  any  election  made  agsinit 
tbeir  will.  But  in  the  course  of  time  the  elec:t>- 
ral  privilege  became  a  ri^ht  inherent  in  cersain 
territorial  possessions,  viz. :  the  arcbbbhojiries 
of  Mentz,  Troves,  and  Cologne,  and  the  princi 
palitiesof  the  Palatinate,  Saxony,  Brandeobaij^ 
and  Bohemia.   The  incumbents  of  these  prin- 
cipalities acted  as  electors  for  the  first  time  in 
1256,  when  they  chose  Richard  of  Comvr$lL 
A  century  later  their  exclunve  privilege  wal 
guaranteed  to  them  by  the  "Golden  Bull."  In 
1648  an  8th  electorate  was  established  ftxti* 
Palatinate,  whose  rights  had  been  transferred  is 
Bavaria  during  the  80  years'  war;  it  became  ei- 
tinct  in  3777.  In  lf592  the  duchy  of  Brunswick- 
Luneburg  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  an  eke- 
torate.  When  tiioGeinuui  empire  was  tottering 
to  its  ruin  in  consequence  of  the  wars  yfi^ 
revolutionary  France,  tlie  electoral  college  was 
enti rely  remodelled.  The  eodesiastical  elccfo^ 
having  lost  their  possessions  on  the  loft  bankrf 
the  lihine,  3  secular  princes  were  raiool  to  tbs 
rank  of  electors,  viz. :  the  margrave  of  Bsde^ 
tbe  (Inke  of  WQrtoTnbor«?,  and  the InndgravaW 
iiebSu-Cafidd;  bcbido  these,  the  grand  doton 
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Tcseinx,  hariflg  been  mode  archbldMpof  Salte*  The  VWigeanoe  of  tho  guilty  mother  and  her 

borjr  Mid  afterward  of  "Wfirtzburg,  was  reeojj;-  accomplira  threatened  death  also  to  Orest*-",  hut 

Bi»l  &s  an  elector.    But  when,  in  1806,  tho  Eleetra  discovered  bb  dauber,  and  seuL  laiu 

i  Dfteror  Fraooia  abdicated  tlM  German  crown,  away  to  King  StropUwof  PQOeu,  who  ha<l  him 

t^A  tlecioral  system  came  to  an  end.    Bavaria,  cdut  at.  <!  witli  !it';  own  flon  Pylfid*  -'.  Orestos 

SiiXaQT,  and  Wurtembergbeaune  kingdoms  (the  had  hardly  atluuied  the  strength  oi  mooboud 

electors  of  Brandenbnrg  had-  hMtt  kings  of  irhen  Electra  sent  secret  messengers  to  him 

Pn?*!a  since  1700)  ;  Baden  was  a  grand  duel  ly ;  urging  him  to  undertake  tbo  duty  of  vonccance. 

ind  liie  elector  of  ilessc-Cassel  was  deprived  of  "With  nia  friend  i'yiades  ho  canio  in  disguise  to 

his  ^xniniooa,  which  were  afterward  incorpo-  Argos,  made  himself  known  to  bis  sister,  and 

Ttfcd  in  tbe  new  kingdom  of  Westphalia.  Thus,  fIow  both  uEgistbns  and  Clytemue^trfi  in  tho 

for  0  ;ean,  the  title  of  elector  had  no  legal  ex-  palace.  The  ^Ultof  matricide  awuko  tue  Jr  unea 

istenee,  nntU  it  wee  revived  after  the  downfall  against  him,  wlu»  afeeng  him  to  madness,  and 

of  the  kiog  of  Westphalia  by  the  elector  of  pursued  liim  over  tho  earth.   On  the  shoro  of 

He9!^GssKl,  now  the  only  prince  bearing  that  the  Tauric  Chersonesus  he  was  about  to  bo  ba- 

title.  The  prince  electors  enjoyed  not  only  the  orificcd  by  the  priestess  of  Diene,  his  own  sister 

ir  ■. ilejjc  of  choosing  the  German  kings,  but  also  Tphigcnki,  who  was  ignorant  of  the  relationship, 

uuu  of  fubiecting  them  to  oert^  stipulationa  According  to  some,  the  report  even  reached 

mi  wfipwwt  wbieht  ia  manj  cases,  were  so  Greece  tlut  he  had  perished.  Electra  in  despair 

exjrtinj  as  to  leaTO  the  monarch  scarcely  a  rushed  to  tb©  oracle  of  Delphi  to  learn  the  par- 

^uukw  of  power.  By  the  "  Golden  Bull "  the  ticulars.   At  the  same  time  Orestes,  Pylades, 

«tMton  are  called   the  seven  eolamns  and  pil-  and  Iphigenia  ariived  there.  A  casual  word 

'i^  of  li^ht  of  the  lioly  empire,"  also  "the  havint^  at  the  last  moment  revealed  Orestes  to 

tnetnbersof  the  imperial  body.^'  It  was  one  of  his  si&ter,  Eiectra  was  about  to  hurl  a  firebrand 

Ikdr  iffiTil^es  to  offer  their  adviee  to  the  em-  into  the  &oe  of  Iphigenia,  when  her  arm  waa 

ptror  whetlMr  he  asked  for  it  or  not.   They  stayed  by  Orestes.    Electra  became  the  wife  of 

vere  ilso  entided  to  all  royal  honors,  except  the  glades,  and  Uie  mother  of  Medoa  andStrophius. 

Wa  of  majesty.  The  electors  had  each  a  special  Her  story  has  been  treated  from  Taiions  points 

fiiiKtioa  in  tho  administration  of  the  empire  or  of  view  by  almost  all  the  great  tragedians,  by 

the  imperial  boiisebold.   Thus,  the  elector  of  .^echylos,  Sophooles,  aod  £uripidea  among  the 

Menu  was  trob-diaooellor  of  the  empire,  chmr*  anetents,  and  by  Badne,  Alfieri,  and  GoeUie 

of  the  electoral  college  and  of  the  diet ;  the  among  the  modems, 

elector  of  Twm  was  lieutenant  arch-chanoellor  ElJ:0.TK10  FISHES.    The  extraordinary 

forQ«nDaoj;tbitofOologne  the  same  for  Italy;  modUleaUon  of  the  peripheral  extremities  of 

theeleetorofBoheraiaarrh-cnphearer;  the  elect-  nerves  by  •which  electricity  is  generated  and 

or  of  tiie  Palatinate  arcb-Uapifer  and  liouton-  discharged,  is  found  in  4  genera  of  fishes^  and 

ant  of  tbe  emperor  in  the  BliMiiah  provinces;  in  no  otiier  class  of  the  vertehrata.  The  best 

<' selector  of  Krandenburg  ardi-ebamberlain ;  known  of  tli.  v  f^-lics  will  be  described  under 

ti  e  elisor  of  Saxon/  aich-marshal  and  vice-  Tobpboo  ;  a  second,  the  gymnotm  or  electrical 

rfeadeotof  thedieC;  ^tof 'Branswiek^Ltkne-  eel,  lias  been  already  mentioned  under  Ext.;  the 

bar;  arcb-^a^nrrr.    Tho  electorat-fs  created  other  two  will  be  briefly  alluded  to  here,  as  there 

tbt^dj  tidbre  the  dksolution  of  the  empire  had  is  no  common  name  under  which  they  would 

Qot  jet  been  endofwed  with  soedal  fimetioaai-'  properly  come.  The  M  eleetrieal  fish  belongs 

I',  lie  p<;litical  system  of  tne  United  States,  to  tho  family  of  Bilvriilr^  and  tho  genus  maU 

eecton  are  cbosea  by  tbe  people  of  eadh  state  apteruru*  (Lac6p.).   The  M.  eUetriau  (Lao6p.) 

(oflMtttsprMMentandTiee-presldent  Eaeb  diftrs  from  the  common  sUnroids  in  having  no 

^tedo^v^i    Tn.my  electors  as  it  has  njcml  crs  anterior  dorsal  fin  nor  pectoral  spine;  the  skin 

m  tiie  two  houses  of  oongreas ;  and  these  elect-  is  naJced  and  scalelees ;  there  is  an  adipose  dor- 

">nset  at  tiie  eapltals  of  thebr  TeqpeotiTO  ssl  Hn  near  the  oandal;  the  veotrala  are  Just 

f^y-t*.  r>n  tho  1st  day  of  January  next  after  the  behind  tlio  middle,  and  tho  nnal  occnplss  about 

«u:ciiou.  aad  cast  their  votes  for  president  and  half  the  distance  between  them  and  thetoonded 

^presideDt.  These  voles  are  then  seded  np  eandal ;  the  body  is  stout,  the  t^  thick,  and  the 

»od  carried  by  spedal  messengers  to  "Washing-  head  ^hort  and  conical;  the  lips  are  fleshy,  with 

H  ^litfe  they  are  opened  and  counted  in  the  0  barbels ;  6  Tilliform  teeth  in  each  jaw,  none  on 

1****  ef  birth  hooNB  of  eongrees,  and  the  tiie  Tomer.  The  flsh  attidne  a  length  of  18  or 

T«ut  prodiiBid  bj  tho  president  of  tim  20  inches,  and  i>  f  n;  !  in  the  Nile,  Senegal,  and 

*^  other  livers  of  northern  and  central  Africa ;  the 

l^^'^pRA  (in  Gr.,  tbe  bri^t  or  briinattt  eolor  is  einereons  or  olive  above,  spotted  and 

i-aTi?hter  of  Agamemnon      I  Clytem-  irregularly  marked  with  black,  whitish  below; 

^^■iasr  of  Orestea,  Iphigenia,  and  Chrv-  anterior  nortrils  tubular.  The  existence  of  a  fish 

when  her  luber  departed  to  the  widi  benmnbing  powers  in  the  Nile  has  been 

.            corif,(lr,l  with  her  mother  and  known  for  more  tlian  300  years,  but  Geoffrey 

the  care  of  ^Sgisthus.   Clytemnes-  and  Kudolpbi  were  tbe  first  to  give  detailed  de- 

^7teded  to  flie  addresses  of  her  guardian,  scriptions  of  the  electric  organs.  Talendennes 

tj^o  jfgf  jQ  ygjj^        husband  returned  describes  thcso  as  forming  on  each  side  of  the 

^i^ae  vaa  murdered  in  his  own  home,  body,  between  the  skin  and  the  mosdesi  2  than 
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hjen  of  tpongj  cellakr  tissne  uniting  tl^UMT 
•mall  loMnge-iHliniH;  !  cells  filled  with  p-platinoos 
fiaid,  and  6  or  mord  fine  loDgiiudinai  inem- 
1inui«;  combinfng  the  itmetare  of  these  or^ 
gang  in  the  torpHo  and  gymnotiia,  and  receiv- 
ing the  nervous  mtiaenoe  both  from  the  lateral 
branch  of  the  vagas  and  Irom  the  ventral 
branches  of  the  spi  n  nl  n  erres.  The  shook  given 
br  this  fisli  is  comparatiyely  feeble,  the  dis- 
CiDarge  taking  place  when  the  head  is  touched ; 
no  shock  is  felt  when  the  tail  is  grasped,  as  the 
tieetric  organs  do  not  extend  to  this  part ;  in 
giving  ft  diofllc  tlie  tail  is  moved,  aa  if  th  e  mus- 
cles were  active.  This  fish  i'?  mnch  esteemed 
M  food.  The  Arabs  call  it  raath  (thnnder). — 
Tb»  4th  electrical  fish  beloDga  to  the  ovder  fiUt-' 
t9ftUltki^  family  dio<lontida,  and  gonns  tHrao- 
mi  (Oov.).  The  npper  and  under  iawa  are  dt- 
Tided  bj-  a  median  aotnre,  to  thai  tmy  aaam  to 
hvirc  2  teetli  above  nntl  5  IicIott,  incorporated 
with  the  jaws;  in  most  of  the  species  of  Uie 
genns,  tiie  body,  except  tite  bead  and  Iril,  1m 
rendered  rough  by  ppines  made  erectile  by  tho 
inflation  of  the  skin,  or  naturiUlj  erect ;  but  in 
the  deotrio  species  (  T.  dtdriem^  Fkitenon)  tha 
slcin  is  destitute  of  epincs,  in  conformity  with 
the  asocrtained  iaw  that  no  electric  fishes  Lato 
•itber  toalet  w  spines;  the  body  li  brown 
above,  yellow  on  the  sitlcs,  Fca-green  below,  and 
▼aried  wiUi  red,  ^eeu,  and  white  spots.  It  at- 
tafnsalengthof  TorS  Inelies^  anditftraod  in 
tho  lagoons  of  the  Pacific.  Its  electric  ]  owers 
are  coinparativehp  feeble^The  most  cbaracter- 
ittio  featnra  of  ailtbeM  battariet  is  thair 
tmoas  supply  of  nervous  matter;  the  electric 
organs  generate  the  deotrioity,  which  ia  ren- 
dered aotive  by  nerroaa  Inflaenoa.  In  tiha  tor» 
pcflo  tlio  shool:  i  ;  bi  qt  received  when  one  hand 
is  placed  on  the  back  and  the  other  on  the  ab* 
doinen  of  the  fish ;  In  fha  gymootna  the  Intano 
■ity  of  the  !  k  Is  in  proportion  to  tlie  lorir'th 
of  the  fish  included  between  the  hands;  ac- 
tnal  contact  with  the  torpedo  is  not  asaeotial, 
it  5s  well  known  by  the  Neapolitan  fisher- 
men tliat  the  shook  is  ielt  when  water  is  dashed 
npon  ft,  the  eleotrlo  enrNnt  passlnff  up  along  the 
gtr*  irn,  tho  circuit  being  completed  through  the 
earth  to  the  ventral  surface  of  the  fish  s  tbe  dor- 
wA  snrlkea  ia  always  positive,  and  tlM  ventral 
negative.  That  this  is  the  same  ns  common 
aleotricity  has  been  shown  l>y  Matteacci  and 
Faraday;  it  renders  the  needle  inngnetio,  and 
decomposes  chemical  cn:ji]njunds;  by  it  Iicat  is 
evolved,  and  the  electric  spark  is  obtained.  The 
exciting  nerves  termfnate  in  toops,  as  fn  the 
nuisoalar  tl!»Riie,  and  they  arise  like  motor  nerves 
from  the  anterior  tract  of  the  cord ;  the  recep- 
fkm  and  eoirveynnoe  of  Impresdons,  md  the 
voluntary  act  which  results  in  tho  shock,  arc  of 
the  same  nature  and  fciUow  the  same  coarse  aa 
in  ttiaseatar  onntrietlons ;  a  division  of  the  eleo- 
trio  nerves  at  their  origin  niru^;:.  all  voluntary 
shocks,  bnt  an  irritation  of  the  ends  of  the  nerves 
In  connection  with  the  organ  is  followed  by  an 
involuntary  electric  discharge,  jast  as  an  irri- 
U^km  of  the  end  of  a  divided  aotor  nerve 


fn  eonnection  Avith  mnsds  la  mtowed  tyil 

contraction.  The  electric  like  the  moBalil 
power  is  exhausted  by  exercise,  and  reoorcn^ 
by  rest ;  l>oth  are  increased  by  energetic  rati 
ration  and  circalntion,  and  both  are  exalte*!  sj 
the  action  of  strycimino,  which  produce  teUni 
contraction  of  the  muscles,  ana  a  rapid  sooom 
sion  of  involuntary  electric  discharges.  Tbj 
phenomena  displayed  by  these  fishes  alford  g< 
ground  for  the  opinion  that  nervous  infloeaeiil 
^entical  with  dectricity ;  the  former  is  nomon 
identical  with  the  latter  than  it  is  with  masi 
oolar  contractility;  the  contraotillty  of  tlM 
muscle  resides  in  its  fibre,  and  the  dectridtrl 
generated  in  the  battery  the  fish;  bothu^ 
brought  into  play  Ibrongfa  narvmia  inflneDoe^U 
neither  reside;  in  or  is  a  property  of  the  nerrw; 
The  phenomena  of  heat,  electricity,  aad  |kb<»^ 
phoreeoenee  witfatn  the  aidasal  body  depma 
chemical  nctinns,  which  take  place  in  thesj*' 
tern  just  as  they  would  in  the  chemist's  Ub(H 
rslory,  modified  always  by  the  mysterioof  rhd 
principle.  To  ^how  t!ic  cncrp-y  of  the  elocteidl)r 
thus  generated,  it  may  be  stated  tliat,  occordiM 
to  Faraday,  llie  shoek  of  the  eieoMseel  iseim! 
to  that  of  15  Leyden  j.ir?  of  S,500  square  iDc:,i* 
of  sur&oe ;  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  ewstam 
of  theee  sboeld  prostrate  a  horse. 

ET.ECTKIC  LIGHT.  This  luminous  appcr- 
anoe  has  been  proved  by  8ir  David  Jirew^Si;  eo 
be  of  the  smeutarewUh  all«die»  light«r»- 
gards  the  properties  of  polarization  and  wi'* 
and  doiilrfe  refraction,  and  he  ooonders  tha 
spu-k  Is  a  flame,  consisting,  like  siR  other  flsoM) 
of  incaTnlosocnt  inolccules  in  a  state  of  roicQte 
subdivision,  yet  being  prododbie  in  a  tscuqu  it 
woold  oeen  not  to  be  the  eflbet  of  comboitios. 

A  most  intcrjRO  nncl  str-nrly  electric  light  is  evolv- 
ed l>etwecn  two  points  of  coke,  formjug  'J**?^ 
of  a  battery,  and  brought  into  ok»e  pnart^- 
From  its  grea^  brilli;incv  and  chcnpncss  m 
light  would  seem  to  be  well  adapted  lor  lilonH' 
nation,  especially  for  lighthonses,  and  if  Ww* 
ducod  into  mines  it  would  certainly  prow  t'tS 
most  powerfnl  illuminating  sgent,  mihoA 
teadinf,  like  other  lights,  to  eoatsmiosts  tb« 
puril  v  of  the  air.  The  ditficulties  which  iute^ 
fere  with  this  application  of  the  dedriol# 
af«  wholly  of  a  nedmleal  natnva,  and  tfeHF 
many  expedients  have  been  devised  to  pbokiw 
them,  the  aroaratne  ia  still  too  euabenooe 
andooitlylbroidlnaryise.  OneoftbepnM- 
pal  obstacles  to  be  overcome  Uie  cenuno" 
separatioa  of  the  cbarooal  or  coke  pointi,  u 
these  are  slowly  conmned.  A  practicsl  spp^- 
cation  wa^  m  vJo  in  tho  year  1868  of  the  weo- 
tric  light,  by  Dr.  Watson  of  the  "Bectiie  Po«' 
Light  and  Oslor  Company,"  to  facilitate  ^ 
operations  connected  witli  the  ori  ctinn  ot  w 
new  bridge  at  Westminster.  To  give  iighiw  »« 
workmen  employed  during  low  ttde  at 
made  use  of  an  apparatus  comjtntpfl  to  ^'^^^^ 
illuminating  power  of  72  Aigand  burners,  or  « 
nearly  1,000  wi«  eandlee,  fMm  it 
bank  of  ih^i  river  about  200  fent  distaot  nw« 
the  working  stsge.  Upon  this  4& 
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in  pilo  driving.  The  batter j,  plaoiA  S^OOO  rapidly  made,  and  wUIi  orcrj  now  step  gained 

oB^  wag  fiuad  with  72  cells.  lb»  ra0eotor  tbe  sul^ect  assumed  a  greater  imporUooa^ 

▼as  that  known  as  OhappaisV  The  light  teodiog  in  nnezpeeted  directions,  so  as  to  era> 

dift^ed  over  the  stage  was  inoro  brilliant  than  brace  phenomena  of  the  highest  interest  to  nann, 

ftit  of  tbe  brightest  moonlight.  It  was  full/  wd  luUuag  itself  with  departments  of  phjsics 

■  nanaceahle  as  that  of  gas,  tod  b  aaid  to  bt  with  whieh  it  wat  before  supposeil  to  have  no 

fcrnisbeu  at  the  lowest  cost  of  gas  (which  in  relation.    Thus  these  investigations  have  con- 

Loadoa  is  vwj  low),  a  considerable  profit  being  tinned  for  more  tlian  200  years  to  attract  the 

Milled  from  tfie  applioatida  of  the  residuary  profonnd  attenUoa  of  the  ablest  philosophers; 

prodaets  of  the  battery  to  the  mannfactnre  of  and  at  this  day  no  snl^ect  is  more  worthr  of 

nkcL— Aooordiug  to  the  recent  eneritnenta  their  study,  or  opens  a  more  promising  field  for 

«f  IL  EdmoDd  Becquerel,  made  nncfer  favor-  original  research,  than  the  boundless  range  of 

able  etitomstanoea  with  a  battery  of  zinc  and  electricity  in  its  many  departments.   As  devel- 

ihtUHOL  the  least  cost  of  the  electric  light,  oped  in  animal  bodies,  it  has  already  been  treated 

eoopirM  with  that  of  some  other  means  of  in  this  work  in  the  article  Animal  EuEoraioiTT. 

SlamioMioD,  may  bo  thus  stated.  Using  as  a  (See  also  £kl  (Eubotuo),  ELKoim  Frtnwn  aad 

tti&dtfd  tha       of  860  i{iarm  oandlaa  of  baafc  Tobpxoo.)   In  the  present  and  sacceeding  ar- 

^luliqr.  tides  it  will  bo  treated :  lat,  in  its  ordioarj 

nsMt«r  coal     kt  ti  60  p«r  1,000  oaM«M  ww~.|0  85  exhibitions  as  produced  \^  friction,  heal^  Att.] 

•  oiUrapc  *.e.i)  at  IT  ct.  I'j-r jb- w»           0  «  2d,  Under  Electko-Dtnajhics,  in  the  form  com- 

•  WM  ouidica  »t  £>a  cu  per  lb.    •*   s  IS  momy  recognized  by  the  name  galvanic  eiectri- 

«tadiieUcht                              066  city;  8d,  as  connected  with  laagnetism  in  tha 

Attheosnal  prices  of  gas  in  the  United  States,  form  called  Elbotbo-Maoxxtism;  4thf  in  the 

the  deetric  light  under  present  expenses  of  the  application  of  this  branch  of  the  subject  to  tha 

b&ttery  ii  a  more  costly  method  or  iUambiatloiii  useful  arts  in  Elsotbo-Mktallubot.  Atmos- 

bat  may  still  be  much  cbeapw  thu  oaadlait  ])]ieric  electricity,  with  particular  reference  to 

(See  Euotko-Dtnam ICS.)  the  experiments  of  Franklin,  will  bo  more  full/ 

ILECTRIC  TELEGRAPH.  See  Tklbokaph.  noticed  under  ImmHo.   Electricity  as  de- 

ELECTRICITY.    In  the  article  Amhkr,  it  volopcd  by  magnetism  will  bo  treated  under 

has  been  already  remarked  that  electrical  {ihe-  MAGNKTo-KLsoxmcrrT. — The  prominent  eleo- 

Donsnawera  first  noticed  in  this  substance  by  trical  phenomena  are  exhibited  by  very  sini' 

the  aacients,at  least  as  £ir  back  as  TLales  of  plo  exj^jriments.    A  glass  tubo,  (Iry  and  clear, 

Miletna,  -vho  lived  in  the  7th  and  6th  centuries  wbeu  rubbed  with  a  warm  silk  handkercbief,  at- 

befiin  ttM  Christian  era.  Item  the  Greek  word  tracts  1^^  objects,  as  slips  of  paper,  gold  leaf,  a 

fw'aniber,^«rpoii',  the  name  ckctricity  was  ap-  feather,  or  a  pith  ball  suspended  by  a  silken 

Itlied  to  the  obscure  force  which  produced  these  thread.   The  property  tliua  developed  is  called 

fSadt.  As  the  snbatanca  gave  ita  name  to  the  electricity,  and  the  body  ia  wliich  it  isgenerated 

plienomeoa,  so  the  most  obvious  of  these,  the  is  called  the  electric.    The  light  body  attracted, 

f>ropertj  of  amber  \vhen  rubbed  of  attracting  after  remaining  in  contact  with  the  glas3  fur  a 

ugbt  bodisi,  gave  tbo  name  with  the  Anbi  of  few  aaeonds,  and  being  then  diaken  off,  is  no 

woii,  or  "catch- chaff,"  to  the  fossil  gnm ;  and  longer  attracted,  but  on  tbo  contrary  is  rej)clled. 

It  is  bj  DO  means  certain,  aa  suggested  by  Sir  Da-  But  if  the  light  body  be  touched  with  the  finger, 

TulBr»water,tliattiboGreeknameit8elf  may  not  it  iathen  placed  in  acoodition  to  be  immediately 

ttnaefroo  iX««,  to  attract,  and  tfpt^,  a  hair  or  fila-  attracted  again  by  tlio  glass.    A  stick  of  resin 

*neD^ord/MM>,al^.   This  aingnlar  property  of  or  sealing  wax  rubbed  with  dry  flannel  will  be 

*^«iingarded  merely  aoftowfamiaoliitad  found  to  produce  the  lame  remit  aa  the  gUa 

act;  nor  were  the  phenomenon  of  crackling  tube;  but  if  the  two  electrics  be  applied  one  oil 

^^vbetuitted  in  removing  the  clothing  from  the  each  side  of  the  suspended  pith  ball  or  feather, 

v^jM  the  exhibition  of  animal  elaetriolty  oib*  and  at  a  abort  diatMioa  from  it»  tha  light  body  ia 

*f»«in  the  torpedo,  considered  as  matters  that  observed  to  be  attracted  toward  one,  and  wlion 

coQidproTe  of  any  considerable  interest  or  impor-  repelled  to  be  instantly  attracted  by  the  other; 

"BMtottaQkiDd.  NoKimtathaiBTeBtigatkMiaol  md  thus  it  will  ooatiiiiio  to  fly  backward  and 

*n.  Gilbert,  of  Colchester,  England,  made  about  forward  between  the  two,  until  the  excited  con- 

»(iTear  1600,  had  ai^  progress  been  made  to-  dition  of  both  bodies  diswpeara.   The  eleotri* 

*Meincidatingordaanfyhwtheeepbaim^^  dty  ezdted  by  glaia  !a  thwibiiod  to  bo  of  a 

igyiag  to  their  number.  Dafound  that  a  l.-irgo  different  quality  from  that  excited  by  resin.  M. 

of  laUtaoces  were  excited  like  amber  Du  lay,  who  made  this  discovery  in  1783,  dia- 

]'«^B and  attraotad  light  bodies,  that  thilr  tmpUiad  theao  bj  the  iiaraaa  of  Titreooa  and 

■I^J'r  of 'If'ing  this  was  greater  in  cool  dry  resinous  electricity,  which  n.imcs  still  continue 

*||~^  Uian  when  the  air  was  warm  and  moist,  in  use.  Dr.  franklin  gave  the  name  of  poaiti  va 

jjwt  BMoy  Qlhar  aabataneaa  vara  apparently  alaetridtjr  to  that  oaUed  Titraooa,  and  oagativo 

J'"*tinthis  ut>perty.   The  pnblieation  of  to  the  resinous.    Thcsio  arc  now  sometimes  rep- 

75^^«oti  directed  the  attention  of  otlier  resented  by  the  symbola  4->  pliU|  and—.  minoSk 

subject,  aad  this  aooabtouaa  (Tho  fthaoriea  of  ua  Fay  and  Dr.  Frankfia  ara 

ofUa  raost  interesting  and  popular  flalds  morefully  discussed  in  tho  article  Electiso-Mao-- 

lOduifift  reaearoh.  Ifew  disoov«ri«a  wore  mesum*)  If  thesiikoaedtorubtheglaaabepro- 
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Rented  to  the  pith  ball,  it  will  be  fonnd  to  act  like  seqaentl  j  heada  the  list  of  electrics  or  insoli 

theresin;  ana  the  flannel  used  to  mb  this  will  be  tors,  is  shellac,  or  perhaps  gntta  percha,  aft 

found  in  tlio  same  war  to  poeeess  the  same  kind  which  follow  amber,  the  resins,  sulphur,  wax,  jd 

of  electricity  as  the  glass.   Hence,  in  the  devel-  glass,  mica,  gems  and  Yarioas  minerals,  aQ 

opment  of  electricity  by  friction,  one  kind  is  wool,  hair,  feathers,  paper,  baked  wood,  &c.  Bt 

found  to  be  produced  in  the  electric,  and  the  a  coating  of  moistaro  upon  these  renders  Uia 

othor  in  the  material  used  as  a  rubber,  and  the  oonductors,  aa  a  coating  of  wax  or  remnons  m 

aamo  qnantitr  of  electricity  in  each.    In  the  nish  upon  the  sTirfaco  of  the  bodies  classed  i 

multitude  of  bodies  which  may  become  eleotri-  oonductors  deprives  tliem  of  their  characttmti 

eellj  eacoited  by  being  nibbed  together,  it  is  not  praperty.   An  example  of  the  immense  differ 

always  obvious  which  will  possess  the  vitreous  ences  which  nro  found  in  the  capacity  of  tin 

and  which  the  resinous  electricity.    The  nu-  various  conductors  to  convoy  electricity'  is  rep 


experiments  that  have  been  tried,  how-  resented  in  the  oompariaon  ct  iron  wire  wifl 
r,  Mem  to  have  developed  Romo  laws  which  water,  the  resistance  to  be  overcome  in  pa»iE| 
determine  this  result.    Of  two  bodies  thus  cx-  through  an  inch  of  the  fluid  being  found  eqid 
dted,  that  which  radiates  he^  roost  readily  as-  to  that  experienced  in  travcrsuig  400,000,006 
Bumes  the  positive  electricity,  nnd  the  other  the  times  the  dtstanco  of  the  wire.    The  velocitj 
negative.   Silver  rubbed  upon  lead  is  positively  of  electricity  ulunff  good  conductors  has  be^ 
electrified,  but  if  upon  iron,  which  radiates  heat  Tarloosly  estimated  by  different  experimeotcny 
better  than  silver,  it  takes  negative  electricity,  some  making  it  to  exceed  that  of  light  in  Hi 
and  iron  the  pc^itive.  But  this  may  be  reversed  passage  through  the  atmosphere.     Tlie  pria- 
in  bodies  of  nearly  the  same  radiating  power,  dple  of  the  movement  is  as  obscure  in  the  oo« 
in  case  the  one  radiating  best  is  heated,  and  its  case  as  in  the  other,  ns  i?  our  knowledge  of  th« 
surface  is  quite  rough.   Surfaces  which  are  nn-  nature  of  the  forces  themselves.  In  a  rowof  piii 
even,  so  that  the  particles  are  considerably  die*  balls  sospended  near  each  other  the  exoesi  of 
turl>ed  in  tlic  rulibing,  incline  to  take  the  ncga-  electricity  contained  in  one  is  transmitted  tot!ie 
tive  electricity ;  thus,  when  a  rough  and  a  smooth  next  by  perceptible  movement  of  the  particlei 
ribbon  are  rubbed  aoRMieech  other,  the  former  is  As  the  distance  which  separates  the  partidei  ii 
negatively  and  the  latter  positively  electrified.  A  diminished,  the  capacity  of  rapidly  convenng 
black  ribbon  rubbed  upon  a  white  one  becomes  electricity  is  increased ;  bat  when  the  particles 
negative,  the  surface  probably  being  more  rou^h.  are  broogbt  into  oontact,  no  moTement  of  tkii 
— ^Intheexperimentoftouchingthepith  ball  with  kind  is  apparent  to  the  senfseg.    So  it  is  perbipi 
the  finser,  its  electrical  property  is  found  to  be  thattheraind  fails  to  conceive  the  mode  by  whin 
instannj  Tenwred^  eo  that  it  becomes  indifferent  the  particles  of  air  transmit  the  shock  betwwB 
in  its  attraction  cither  to  the  glass  or  the  resin  ;  the  electric  cloud  and"lhe  earth,  or  those  of  am^ 
touched  with  a  metallic  rod  held  in  the  hand,  tallio  wire  through  a  long  line  of  i^At 
the  same  effect  is  produced.  But  the  glass  or  it  may  be,  of  more  than  100.000  muee  in  aiee> 
resinous  rods  do  not  thus  strip  it  of  its  electri-  ond  of  time. — Various  machines  are  in  use  for 
city.   A  difference  in  bodies  is  thus  noticed  as  generating  and  collecting  electricity  by  friction, 
to  their  property  of  conducting  electridty,  end  A  oommon  form  of  theee  ia  •  boUow  cjlioder 
a  distinction  is  established  between  those  which  of  gloss  made  to  revolve  upon  a  horizontal  aiiJ 
are  good  and  those  which  are  bad  conductors,  against  a  cushion  or  rubber  staffed  with  b&lr  cr 
It  is  this  facility  of  rapidly  condncting  away  wool  and  oorered  with  eoft  leftflier.  A  flap  of 
electricity  that  prevents  many  solid  bodies  from  oiled  silk,  attnohed  by  one  edge  to  the  rubber. 
being  regarded  as  electrica  though  all  of  them  passes  from  this  over  the  upper  surface  of 
may  be  made  to  devdop  eleetri^  by  Mdion.  cylinder,  upon  wbfoh  it  rrati^  the  object  of  which 
A  metallic  rod  or  tube  provided  with  a  handle  is  to  prevent  the  dissipation  of  the  vitreous  cle^ 
of  glass  or  resin  may  be  made  like  the  glass  tricity  aa  this  is  carried  over  from  the  rubber 
tobe  to  derelop  eleotrieltf  ,  Its  eeeepe  being  by  the  revobtion  of  the  cylinder.  The  wpm 
checked  by  the  non-conducting  glas«,  which  is  is  furnished  by  means  of  a  chain  attached  to  the 
said  to  insulate  the  metal  Bodies  wliich  thus  rubber  and  l^ing  to  the  floor  or  to  the  tab>- 
net  as  poor  oondocton  ere  ealled  {nenlaton,  but  The  robber  is  thus  not  Inralated,  and  the  rcsin- 
the  distinction  between  them  is  only  in  degree,  ous  electricity  excited  in  it  is  not  ordinarily  col- 
Shellac,  amber,  resin,  glass,  brimstonei  dec,  may  lected  for  experimenta,  as  is  the  vitreous.  ^i<>* 
be  celled  either  gnod  insnletors  or  poor  ooodnet-  eflbeted  by  meent  of  ft  smooth  metallio  eyuoffr 
ors.    The  i^ame  bodies  also  differ  \n  their  con-  placed  upon  a  solid  glass  leg,  and  extending 
ducting  propertv  by  slight  changes  in  their  parallel  with  the  glasa  cylinder  and  about  S 
eomposition,  and  bv  change  in  thmr  itractare,  fndiea  from  it  on  the  side  oppoalte  to  tfae  ni^ 
piich  as  is  caused  by  clmiipo  of  temperature;  her.    Its  ends  are  hemispherical,  thnt  "oj'^ 
thus  glass  is  made  a  conductor  by  being  heated  tricitj  may  be  lost  by  c9c4>ing  from  sharp  eage*- 
to  redoeis,  and  regetable  bodies  are  changed  to  It  It  hollow,  as  weight  and  solidity  are  of  no 
non-conductors  by  being  deprived  of  their  moist-  service,  electricity  at  rest  occupying  only  the 
ure.  The  metals  are  the  most  perfect  condaot-  soriaoee  of  bodies.  This  portion  of  the  spp** 

a and  then  f<dIow-  charoott),  graphite,  aeHne  ratns  fo  cdled  the  mime  eondnctor.  The  eiec- 

animal  fluids,  ores,  wafer,  snow,  animal  tricity  discharged  from  beneath  the  oiled  silk  tf 

bodies,  dsc   The  wont  conductor,  which  oon-  received  upon  metaUio  pointa^  a  row  of  whitf 
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project  irko  tho  teeth  of  ft  ralce  from  tho  side  of  cbines  flre  now  generally  constructed  in  thisman- 

tbeooodoctor,  and  poifit  toward  tho  glass  oyliiH  ner.  The  disk  ia  set  upon  a  revolTing  axis  iu  a 

dtf  n  iDoh  or  tixrosbont  below  the  rilk  flapw  frime,  fbe  onMi  piaoe  of  wood  over  the  npper 

He  development  of  el  ectricity  is  greatly  in-  edge  of  the  disk  supporting  a  double  rubber,  oe- 

vmti  bj  the  application  of  an  amsJgam  paste  tweeii  the  two  parts  of  which  the  edgeof  the  dkic 

to  the  soraoe  of  the  rubber,  and  afio,  aa  Dr.  rerdTea,  and  another  poirof  rimQarrabberaara 

F^nilay  reoominoii  J-j,  by  impregnating  with  it  secured  upon  the  base  or  platform,  iind  by  a 

tiMsilkflap.  It  is  made  of  1  part  ot' tin  uid  2  screw  are  made  to  press  between  them  the  lower 

of  mercury,  mind  with  taHow  or  lard  to  form  edge  of  the  disk.  A  flap  ofaflk  pass  wftom  each 

a  jiifl  paste.    A  better  jireparation  is  to  melt  2  rubber  in  tho  directiou  of  tho  revolution  of  the 

oz.  o(  ane  and  1  of  tin  in  a  cmdblei  and  then  disk,  covering  each  aide  of  iti  and  extending 

poor  ia  6  oz.  of  menmry.  It  Is  to  b«  wdl  neany  one  qurter  of  Ha  ebwnmferenoe,  wbera 

.-hatcD  iG  a  box  until  cold,  ground  to  powder  in  it  ini  et8  tho  collecting  points  of  tho  prime  cou- 

iiuonar.&nd  then  mixed  with  lard.   The  paste  duotor.   This  is  secured  to  a  strong  glass  sup- 

•.hoddt^ihiDly  spread  and  oo(»aionaIly  renew-  port,  wMeh  projects  horizontally  from  the 

ed.  The  glass  cylinder  and  all  tho  apparatus  frame  on  the  side  opposite  the  winch  or  handle, 

mmt  be  kept  clean  and  free  from  dnst,  and  ita  and  then  bends  around  like  two  elbows  so  as  to 

iflcieficj  will  be  increased  by  some  method  of  present  an  extremity  to  the  surfiace  of  the  disk  on 

keeping  it  warm  and  dry,  as  by  making  the  two  opposite  edgee.    The  arrangement  is  va- 

ped«itala  which  support  the  rubber  and  prime  riously  modified  in  different  machines.  Aa 

mimltoer  boUow  and  open  at  the  bottom,  the  enormous  machine,  with  a  plate  11  feetin  difuu* 

iL&od  being  made  doable  so  as  to  admit  a  small  eter,  was  in  the  Panopticon  in  Leicester  souare. 

ikobol  lamp  under  each  pillar.   By  such  a  con-  London.   The  quantity  of  electricity  deTolopoa 

trirasoe  the  machine  may  be  made  to  operate  increasing  with  the  aize  of  the  plate,  the  pow- 

^i^&ctorily  in  a  state  of  the  atmosphere  which  er  of  this  machine  is  probably  greater  than  that 

Wider  ordiosry  drcumatances  is  unfavorable  for  of  any  other  ever  constructed.  Dr.  Hare  of  Phil- 

exhibition  of  electrical  phenomena.    As  the  adelphla contrived  a  very  neat  form  iu  which  the 

electiicitj  is  excited  by  turning  the  c>  Under,  ita  disk  was  made  to  revolve  horizontally.  Other 

fresence  is  immediately  indi(»ted  in  the  prime  substances  Iiavo  been  used  instead  of  glass  for  the 

coodactor  by  the  divergence  of  a  pair  of  pith  disks,  as  pasteboard  soaked  in  copal  or  amber 

-^nspeoded  by  a  conducting  thread,  as  one  varnish,  and  coated  with  the  same;  woodhai 

of  linen,  from  a  curved  wire  fastened  to  tho  also  been  mado  into  disks,  and  gum  lac  has  been 

top  of  this  conductor.   Excited  by  tho  samu  applied  in  tho  samo  way.   A  luachiuo  of  great 

kind  of  (loctriclty,  they  repel  each  otl^er.   By  power  was  made  in  Brussels  of  a  web  of  var- 

prMeotiiif  the  knuckle  tO'  a  brass  haW,  which  nished  silk,  25  feet  long  and  5  feet  wide,  revolv- 

il  conunoalj  attached  by  a  stem  to  tho  con-  ing  upon  two  wooden  cylinders  covered  with 

doctor,  a  spark  is  drawn  from  it  which  ts  both  woollen  serge.   As  the  cylinders  were  made  to 

•eeniadfelt.   "\\lien  highly  charged,  a  sucoes-  revolve  by  tho  exertions  of  4  men,  tho  silk 

lion  of  jparLs  may  be  taken  off  with  great  passed  between  2  cushions,  eacii  7  feet  long 

npiditj  to  any  either  neutral  or  negatively  ex-  and  2  inches  in  diameter.   Thaie  were  ooTered 

cit«d  body  brought  near  to  the  knob;  or  if  with  tho  skins  of  cats  or  hares,  and  could  he 

titre  be  poiatsi  or  tdiarp  edges  upon  tho  con-  mado  to  press  moro  or  less  upon  tho  silk.  Tho 

doctor,  the  electricity  will  be  seen  escaping  into  sparks  prodnoed  by  this  machine  were  15  inches 

in  Iruslies  of  faint  light.   The  electrio  loup,  and  no  one  was  inclined  to  receive  one  of 

jpiric  is  accompanied  by  a  sort  of  explosivo  them  except  upon  tho  shoulder  or  elbow.— 

^(xmd,  with  a  display  of  considerable  force,  Phenomena  have  been  frequently  witnessed 

wfficieBt  when  produced  in  water  contained  in  within  tho  past  few  years  in  New  York  and 

I  ttnag  glass  tube  to  burst  this  with  violenoe.  other  places  in  tho  northern  portion  of  the 

In  Uui  lod  its  zigzag  dartinffs  it  exhibits  ita  re*  United  States,  a  notice  of  some  of  which  by 

'f'slilsuct  to  lightning,  whicii  is  iu  fact  the  same  Prof.  lyoomis  may  be  found  iu  tho  "  Amcricau 

[  Ijtnoffieooa  uj>on  a  large  scale.   It  is  accom-  Journal  of  Science"  (voL  xxvi.,  July,  1858). 

i*iued  with  beat,  and  appears  sometimes  in  ono  PttMDs,  especially  children,  wearing  dry  slip- 

or  anotkr  «f  various  shades  of  violet,  blue,  perswith  thiu  soles,  and  a  silk  or  woollen  dress, 

rc'i,  and  yellow,  and  is  sometimes  a  in  a  warm  room  heated  to  at  louai  7u  ,  aud 

W  white.  I'rom  toe  discoveries  of  Dr.  oovwad  with  a  thick  velvet  carpet,  often  bo- 

"•Dieri  of  the  transmission  of  infinitely  small  come  bo  electrically  excited  by  dipping  a  few 

■'^•Ihc  particles,  when  a  spark  is  produced  bo-  times  across  the  room  with  a  shuffling  motion, 

metaUie  bodies,  and  of  a  concave  in-  and  robbing  the  shoe  upon  the  carpet,  that 

JJt't'on  inatle  in  each  of  them,  !io  eoncludes  sparks  are  produced  on  their  coming  in  contact 

Kent  aud  light  of  tlio  spark  proceed  with  other  bodies;  and  on  their  presenting  a 

^^lU  ignition  and  oombuetion  of  the  parti-  finger  to  a  gas  burner  yet  warm,  the  gas  may 

<rf  poaderablo  Matter,  and  that  these  are  bo  ignited.    Sulphurjc  etlier  has  been  thus  in- 

^"t"**^  ia  opoosite  directions.   For  tho  glass  flamed,  aud  in  dry  cold  weather  sparks  half  an 

<^     I  circQlar  dkk  of  plate  glass,  |  or  '|  of  inch  in  length  have  been  given  forth  bv  young 

*i4csn3uck  40^2  to  3  feet  or  moro  in  diameter,  ladies  who  ha<!          d  :^ir.  ring,  and  pnlverizea 

"^nlatitated,  and  the  most  efficient  ma-  resin  has  ^n  thus  inHamod.  Electricity  ia 
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■bo  generated  by  the  st^am  escaping  from  is  fonndtobe  different,  according  as  tlioactiofi! 
boibrs  impinging  upon  hard  substances,  as  in  that  of  cooling  or  of  heating.    The  efiect  is  su 
*  pMriag  tbroii^  Dent  iron  tnbes,  which  tertni-  posed  to  be  owing  to  the  raMeonlar  change  wm 
nate  in  jets  or  sraall  orifices  of  box  wood.  These  the  metal  experiences  by  change  of  tempentan 
receive  one  kind  of  electricity  (most  commonly  Other  electrical  phenomena  h&ve  subsequeatJ, 
the  negative),  and  the  boiler,  if  insulated,  is  been  exhibited  by  this  method  of  ezcttatioo,  tit 
found  to  be  charged  with  the  other.  Tliis  effect,  the  production  of  sparks  visible  in  Uie  dayli^ 
according  to  the  investigations  of  Dr.  i;  araday,  is  the  decomposition  of  water,  dec,  cause  thisfoni 
Indaoed  by  tba  friction  of  the  partiolea  of  water  of  electricity  to  be  now  r^arded  as  not  dij9ferii| 
In  the  steam  upon  the  discharging  tubes.   A  f^om  that  generated  by  more  familiar  roethodi 
machine  was  constructed  for  the  polytechnic  The  electric  spark  was  obtained  by  ProC  HeoQ 
Institution  in  London,  with  a  boiler  6^  feet  long  and  Prof.  Wheatstone  in  1887  with  a  small  cjli» 
and  3i  feet  diameter,  of  the  Cornish  form,  with  drical  bundle  of  S3  elements  of  bismath  and  aoti 
the  fire  chamber  in  the  boiler,  from  which  mony,^  of  an  inch  in  diametC)!',  and  ^  of  an  ioci 
•parka  are  obtained  22  inches  long,  and  lObige  Vmg. — Electricity  is  thus  obtained  by  vahoc 
and  rapid  in  their  succession  as  to  appear  like  a  methods,  and  insulated  bodies  may  be  char:t: 
continuous  flame.  One  of  these  so-called  hydro-  with  it  by  being  brought  in  contact  with  tbecoii- 
electric  machines  has  been  constructed  at  the  ductor,  either  directly  or  through  a  chain,  vir% 
faculty  of  science  in  Paris.    It  is  provided  with  or  other  conducting  bodv.  Indeed  its  influence i» 
60  jets  for  the  escape  of  the  steam.   The  sparks  felt  upon  bodies  around  that  are  not  in  contact 
form  brilliant  jets  of  fire  by  their  rapid  sucoes-  with  tba  aloelrifled  oooductMrf  as  to  shown  bfi 
sion.   Each  spark  is  about  a  foot  in  length,  bringing  near  to  this  an  insulated  metallic  bod/,! 
and  several  inohee  in  breadth.  Electricity  ia  as  a  oyliader,  upon  which  several  pairs  of  pidi 
anorooTor  developed  during  the  obangea  which  bilb  are  aa^Moded  by  Ihien  tbveada.  An 
bodies  undergo  in  mechanical  strncturc,  and  in  trical  excitement  ia  seen  by  the  divergence  of 
others  produced  by  chemical  action;  as,  for  tbeae  baUsto  bo  immodiatelj  induced;  aod  it 
wrnmple,  when  snlphur,  wax,  and  otiier  bomi,  will  be  Ibaod  Hui  thoee  auqwnded  aeroH  Ua 
after  being  melted,  return  to  a  aoUd  state  on  end  nearest  the  prime  conductor  are  affecrd 
cooling,  when  goses  are  disengaged,  and  vapors  with  the  oppodte  obctrioitiy  from  that  of  Ua 
are  evolved;  from  the leavee of  HviDgpiaiittaa  eondaetor,  and  ttoaeat  AeTemolaeBdlqrflM 
they  disengage  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  ;  and  same  electricity.   The  electricity  that  was  q^ii- 
also  from  decomposing  vegetable  matters.  As  eooent  in  the  bo^y  thus  appeals  to  have  bees 
rapid  motfon  and  ftiotioo  develop  it,  the  tMag  dfatorbed  br  ito  prosimiCy  to  anottier  Idg^r 
of  rain  and  hail  and  the  blowing  of  the  wind  charged,  ana  that  portion  which  was  of  an  <>[~ 
may  produce  it  in  the  enormous  quantities  in  posito  nature  to  the  disturbing  agent  is  drsva 
whicn  tl  b  geMrated  in  the  atmosphere,  and  toward  it,  while  diat  of  the  aame  natoieiin- 
by  evaporation  still  more  may  be  developed  by  pelled.    Between  the  two  extremities  is  speict 
these  atmoapherio  inflnenceo.  As  an  example  where  no  elootnoaloxoitemootia  displayed.  Ibis 
of  theamoQiitaonietimespfodaoediiithaataioa-  phenoiaeDOD  b  odied  ebetrieal  indnotioo.  /t 
phere,  it  is  stated  in  Livingstone's  "  Travels  in  is  upon  this  principle  that  the  apparatus  forcol- 
bouth  Africa"  (p.  187)  that  the  hot  wind  whioh  lootmg  and  retaining  lai^  quantities  of  electxi- 
MowidiirliigfhedfyaaaaomovertliedoBertfroiii  eity  b  baaed.  The  meet  iiin|ile  ibrm  of  ft  u} 
north  to  eonth  "  is  in  such  an  electric  state  that  pane  of  glass  coated  on  both  sides  with  tin  foil 
a  banoh  of  ostrich  feathers,  held  a  few  seoonda  with  the  exception  of  a  margin  of  an  iocli  ia 
agatnot  it,  beeonMe' as  otrongly  charged  a>  if  width  all  aroond.  One  ride  ofab1>dngplMe^ 
attached  to  a  powerful  electrical  machine,  and  upon mo  conducting  body  communicating  witli 
daeps  the  advancing  hand  with  a  sharp  oraoUing  the  floor,  and  the  other  aidejbeing  coDoect£«i 
ioaiid.**  BfamfbfnolioetheAiroftliemantbe  with  the  dhn^edooodiietor,  the  latter  aUk  is  it- 
wom  by  the  natives  gives  out  a  luminous  appear-  self  charged  with  the  electricity  of  the  condacUf, 
anoe.  It  ia  produced  even  by  the  motion  com*  while  the  motallio  ooating  oa  the  other  side  b- 
mnnleated  in  riding;  and  aral>bingwithtlie  hand  eomesitthesamellme  charged  with  tbeoppoo^ 
causes  sparks  and  distinct  crepitations  to  be  emit-  electricity.  By  this  method  charges  of  clectriatr 
ted.  Dr,  Hoolter  observed  aimibr  pheiK>mena  maj  bo  accumnlated  proportional  to  the  aooocfit 
dnrhiga  BOOW8tormonBeiiNevb&18S6,ffaa  of  metallio  aarftoM.  Tbepanea  maybeaaW' 
electricity  causing  a  hissing  sound  in  the  air,  and  plied  io  number,  and  made  to  act  as  one  by  con- 
affecting  the  hair  of  the  members  of  hia  part^.  necting  all  the  insulated  or  upper  ^oB'^^Hl 
DeSaomreandotbeniwitnenedtbeeameeflRMtB  good  conductor  with  that  oommostoatiBgvw 
on  Mount  Breven  in  1767. — "What  was  supposed  the  prime  conductor,  and  nW  the  other  snrfat** 
to  be  a  peonUar  quality  of  electricity  was  first  by  another  good  conductor  with  tbatcomroaGi- 
dbserfedbyl^'^beelcofBcrlin,  and  named  by  eating  with  the  ground.   The  tendency  of^ 
Prof.  Oprsted  the  thermo-electrical  current.   It  two  electricities  thus  accumulated  is  to  ^ 
is  produced  when  two  piecea  of  metal  Joined  to-  together,  and  this  they  do  instantaneously  wbeB 
getheratboUkendearenescedoroooledatoneof  a  conducting  medium  is  presented  to  esc^- 
their  junctions.    The  nii  rf  nt  manifests  its  pres-  The  common'method  of  restoring  tbi  jr  c 
once  by  causing  the  magnetia  needle  to  deviate  rinm  is  by  means  of  a  stout  wire  or  i^^^J^'*" 
from  ita  poaition.  The  direotioa  of  the  ourrent  a  metallic  knob  at  each  end,  the  wiro  MVl* 
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toned  by  a  hinge  to  the  proper  omnnitiiEfkMd 
Mffio^tbroogh  a  gIflM  handle,  by  wfaidlHIlIMld. 

Thi>  i«  caIkH]  a  discharging  rod.  A  chain  will  ef- 
iec(  tbe  Mjne  porpoee,  or  the  discharge  voMjf  be 
tikMtbTMgh  die  body  by  presenting ooeliaDdto 
each  florftice  of  the  glass ;  an  J  if  any  number  of 
penooijoia  baada,  and  the  two  at  the  eztremi- 
tiai  BNMit  fthaad  om  to  tli»ii|ip«r  and  tlM  other 
to  tbe  lower  sarface  of  the  glass,  the  shock  will 
iutaadj  pass  through  them  aU.  Instead  of  panea 
•f  ^tm^  it  is  foimd  more  convenient  to  use  wide- 
BMOlhad  glasB  bottles  or  jars,  which  are  coated 
isiUs  mA  oat  nearly  to  the  top  with  tin  foil. 
IbMMealled  Ley  den  Jars,  from  having  been 
fint  iwed  by  Hosschenbroek  and  others  at  Ley- 
deo  is  1746.   A  cover  o^  baked  wood  is  fitted 
spoa  «sch  one,  and  through  the  centre  of  this  a 
bosrod  passes  nearly  to  the  bottom,  with  which 
it  eoaaecta  by  a  short  chain  ;  its  upper  end  ter- 
minstes  in  a  brass  knob  2  or  8  inches  above  the 
oorer.  A  nomber  of  these  arranged  together, 
tbe  bran  knobs  at  the  top  being  connected  by 
vires  or  a  chain,  and  the  outer  coatings  being 
abo  brought  into  communication  with  each 
other  by  good  conductors,  constitute  an  elec- 
trical b^ry,  and  tljis  is  charged  from  the  pri(ue 
coadactor  by  connecting  one  of  the  knobs  with 
'\L  With  a  battery  of  this  kind,  the  nietallio 
ooatiogs  of  which  aiuouuted  to  225  square  feet, 
aod  charged  by  a  powerful  electrical  machine  con- 
rtructed  by  Van  Marum  nt  llaar]. m,  llollund, 
shixksof  sudi  power  were  obLaiued  LliaL  u  piece 
of  boxwood  4  inches  long  and  4  in  diameter  was 
wot  ap»t,  and  the  report  produced  was  so  loud 
aa  to  atiu  the  ear,  while  the  flash  dazzled  tlie 
9J9  inth  ila  brillianoy.   The  heat  generated 
wa5  fo  iatense  that  ft  small  iron  wire  about  jlg 
0!  an  ioch  thick  and  25  feet  long  was  fused  into 
red-hot  globoles,  which  scattered  in  every  di- 
reetioo.  A  pjece  of  tin  wire  y ,  of  an  inch  thick 
ttd  8  ioches  long  disappeared  in  blue  smoke,  . 
iMnlas  of  melted  Ob  at  Iba  Mune  tima  Ming 
span  a  piwe  of  paper  and  repeatetlly  rebound- 
isf.  Miguftism  was  also  developed  by  the 
•bode,  so  that  polarity  was  given  to  steel  bars 
flftiachesin  length,  nearly  \  an  inch  wide,  and 

irsf  m  inch  thidc    The  machine  which  pro- 
oeed  time  effects  was  constructed  of  two 
diis  f^f  plass,  5  feet  5  inches  in  diameter,  set 
•   ttponthe  same  axis,  and  provided  with  8  rubbers, 
^  of  which  was  about  15  inobet  long  and  2 
inches  vide.  Bodies  40  feet  distant  were  sensibly 
a&««d  by  the  cdeotricity  excited  by  tliis  ma- 
cinae^  nd  pointed  vinaSS  feet  distant  diroeted 
||>»wd  the  conductor  were  tipped  with  a  star  of 
^t  ;  and  when  a  metallic  ball  communicating 
with  the  ground  was  prasented  to  it,  a  brilliant 
^  of  light  2  feet  or  more  in  length  darted 
with  a  zigzag  motion,  throwing  lominoua 
of  figfat  into  tba  «ir.~Ik  b  interest- 
to  ob^Tvc  the  close  relation  between  the 
■  (*M  of  giaas  partially  covered  with  metallio 
?^  aod  the  arrangeiiMiit  of  the  naftond 
***^be  perfectly  conducting  atmosphere, 
'  SbMhS!^''^  ^       gbiss,  overlaid  with  the 
ooodi  cf  ytspoie  and  tooobing  bj 


its  under  siur&ea  the  solid  earth.  Whenever 
-rtdier  til*  alffilain  of  elooda  above  or  the  eardi 
below  beoomaa  charged  with  one  kind  of  olcc- 
tricitj,  the  opposite  kind  is  induced  in  the  other, 
and  tbe  aarae  tendency  is  manifisated  of  tiiese 
two  electricities  to  rush  together  and  neutral- 
ize each  other,  as  is  observed  in  the  electrified 
coatings  upon  the  glass ;  and  if  with  our  im- 
perfect apparatus,  covering  a  few  square  feet 
of  surface,  we  can  produce  effects  so  startling^ 
we  may  the  better  appreciate  the  terrific  pow- 
er gathered  upon  surfaces  adapted  for  accumu- 
lating electricity,  extending  over  areas  of  many 
square  miles,  and  charged  by  the  action  of  the 
most  poworfol  agents  in  nature.  A  particular 
quality  of  this  natural  electricity,  common  to  it 
and  the  machine  electricity  generated  by  fric- 
tion, is  its  intensity,  or  its  property  of  violent 
action.  In  this*  it  differs  from  the  electricity 
enerated  by  the  galvanic  battery,  which  is 
istinguished  for  the  mildness  of  its  character, 
while  the  quantity  is  remarkably  large.  The 
natural  electricity  obtained  by  friction  lias  been 
compared  to  the  heat  developed  in  a  bar  of  red* 
hot  iron,  while  tliat  produced  by  chemical  ac- 
tion is  more  analogous  to  a  larger  quantity  of 
calorio  dlftised  through  a  vast  body  of  wateiv 
The  common  electricity  also,  after  being  accu- 
mulated, has  the  property  of  remaining  for  a 
considerable  time  in  an  excited  condition,  and 
for  this  reason  has  been  called  statical  or  re- 
posing electricity,  in  contradistinction  to  that 
generated  by  the  battery,  which  exists  only 
while  it  is  evolved,  and  for  this  reason  is  termed 
current  electricity.  In  most  of  the  instances 
in  which  electricity  is  appUed  to  naefid  purposes 
the  violent  shock  is  not  what  ia  requirea,  but 
the  feeble  and  continuous  action  of  tlie  galvanic 
current.  It  is  consequently  in  the  descrinticMi 
of  this  form  of  electricity  that  the  practical  uses 
of  this  agent  will  be  treated.  One  use  of  the 
machine,  however,  may  be  noticed  in  this  place. 
"When  a  shock  is  passed  through  strips  of  gold 
leaf  placed  between  slips  of  window  glass,  the 
gold  is  melted  and  driven  into  the  pores  of  the 
glass.  On  tills  principle  metallic  colors  are  im- 
pressed in  ornamental  ligurcs  upon  silk  or  pa- 
per. Tbe  design  is  first  cut  out  as  in  stendl 
plates  on  a  piece  of  thick  drawin(»  paper,  and 
this  being  laid  between  a  piece  of  gold  leaf  and 
the  object  to  be  impressed,  and  the  whole 
placed  under  a  weight  and  the  shock  passed 
through  the  gold  leaf,  portions  of  this  are  nro- 
Jeeted  through  the  lines  of  the  design,  and  fixed 
upon  the  ground  intended  to  receive  them.  By 
the  shock  various  chemical  compounds  may  be 
decomposed  and  gaseous  mixtorea  separated, 
and  their  elements  made  to  assume  new  com- 
binations ;  but  these  phenomena  are  better  ex- 
hiUted  l^the  battery,  and  wUl  therefore  bo 
described  in  another  article. — Statical  electrici- 
ty is  developed  in  some  cases  by  other  agencies 
as  ivell  ea  1^  ftiction,  as  by  pressure  and  heat. 
The  mineral  Iceland  spar  ia  especially  remark- 
able for  the  electrical  excitement  occasioned  in 
iftvbenn  rbombbeld  in  one  band  l^itatwo 
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oppoiite  edges  is  toncbed  upon  two  of  ita  par-  present  the  fonner  is  the  comprcbenslTe  ten 

aUel  &oes  hj  the  fingers  of  the  other  htnd.  Be*  wtiUk  Inditdea  whafteTer  belongs  to  the  electri 

ing  then  lield  near  the  small  needle  of  the  dec-  cal  current  generated  by  the  voltaic  pile  o 

troeoope  (aa  iostnunent  to  be  hereafter  DoUoed)|  battery,  the  thermo-electric  circle  or  the  electro 

the  mineral  is  diowibto  be  exelted  by  yitreoas  magnet  Under  the  heads  Thxkmo-Elsotbicit! 

electricity.  A  number  of  otlier  crystal8,  as  fluor  Elf.ctro-Magnktism,  and  Haoneto-Elsctsi(3 

spar,  topaz,  mica,  aragonite,  dco.,  all  of  which  tt,  the  last  two  will  be  reapootiTelj  treated- 

aro  capable  of  being  cleared  into  laminn,  mani-  The  discovery  of  this  form  of  eleetricitr  ha 

feat  the  same  property.    The  electricity  thus  been  referred  to  in  the  article  Anihal 

developed  has  been  found  to  continue,  as  no-  naoirr.   It  is  manifested  in  the  chemical  so 

ticcd  by  HaQy,  for  11  days  without  dispersion,  tion  of  tnhstanoes  upon  each  other;  not  oM 

When  two  substances  are  pressed  together,  the  exhibited,  it  la  true,  unless  sought  for,  bat  8t3 

electricity  is  developed  only  on  their  separa-  manifested,  even  when  it  is  so  feeble  that  t^ 

tion,  and  in  one  it  is  vitreous  and  in  the  other  electrical  excitement  produced  is  its  only  indict* 

resinous.   Electricity  obtained  by  heat  is  ex-  tion ;  witness  the  slight  shock  to  the  anicul 

hibited  also  by  a  variety  of  minerals,  and  cspe-  tissue,  causing  sudden  con  tract!  on,  when2  diffe^ 

cially  by  the  crystal  of  tourmaline.   Whenever  ent  metals  placed  one  below  and  the  other  abom 

its  temporatoro  changes,  electricity  is  excited  the  tongue,  or  against  the  inner  snrfiaoe  of  the 

in  it,  in  one  end  of  the  positive  and  in  the  lip,  are  brought  in  contact  at  their  edges.  Tlii 

other  of  iho  negative  kind.   If  the  change  of  saliva  in  this  case  acts  chemically  upon  escli 

temperature  is  rapidly  produced,  the  electri-  metal,  jMrodaeing  in  the  one  most  fdBTectod  resio- 

city  is  sufficiently  intense  to  attract  light  ho<lies  ons  or  negative  electricity,  find  in  the  other 

to  the  surface  of  the  crystal.    When  the  crystal  vitreous.*    Tlio  former  is  analogous  to  the  mb- 

is  allowed  to  cool  after  being  heated,  the  elec<  ber  ki  the  electrical  machine,  and  is  called  th« 

trioity  developed  at  each  oxtromity  is  the  op-  generating  plate;  the  other,  answering  to  the 

positc  of  that  manifested  during  tlic  heating. —  prime  conductor,  is  called  the  condnctinff  pintc 

In  conducting  experiments  in  electricity,  a  va-  The  greatest  effect  is  produced  when  (both  being 

riety  of  instruments  have  been  introduced  in  gooa  conductors)  the  one  h  rapidly  nrfei^  npon 

connection  with  the  machine,  some  of  which,  aa  by  tlie  fluid  which  wets  them,  and  tlie  other  isof 

•leetrometer,  electrophorus,  electroscope,  Ac.  a  nature  to  be  less  affected.  Two  such  plates  IM 

may  properly  be  noticed  in  their  alp)'al>etical  called  a  galvanic  pair ;  the  term  element  is  sp* 

placu  in  thij*  work,  though  for  their  lull  dc-  plied  sometimes  to  the  pair,  or  more  generallj  to 

soription  the  reader  must  look  to  some  of  the  one  of  the  plates.  TheyiiM  commonly  one  of  zine 

many  able  special  treatises  upon  this  snhjcct,  and  one  of  copper,  .«!ilver,  or  plntiiinni,  and  thef 

among  which  that  by  Sir  David  Brewster  holds  are  inimorsea  in  water  nnxed  with  eulpburic 

an  important  rank,  and  has  ftnniahed  most  of  acid.  They  are  allowed  to  touch  each  other  odIt 

the  material  for  the  many  compilations.    The  above  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  or  instend'^f  <!irect- 


conij) 

opineut^,  and  in  its  several  departments.   An  its  effects  are  developed  with  the  same  enerp' 
English  translatif>n  of  it,  by  C.  V.  Walker,  F.  at  their  extremities,  or  the  poles  of  the  psin 
R.  S.,  entitled  *'A  Treatise  on  Electricity  in  when  brought  into  contact,  as  if  the  upper  cfe? 
Theory  and  Practice,"  hiw  V)een  published  (3  of  the  2  plates  were  themselves  brought  togc- 
vols.  8vo.,  London,  1863-'68).   See  also  Fara-  ther.   1^  tile  contact  being  effected  m  extra- 
day's  "Experimental Researches ouElectrkily"  ordinary  capacity  is  produced  in  the  iolutkii 
(8  vols.  8vu.,  London,  1814— '55),  of  acting  upon  the  zino  plate^  while  the  other 
ELE0TRO.DYNAMICS(Gr.ijXfitrpo»',  amber,  appears  to  be  proportionally  protected,  Th« 
and  dwa^^r,  power).  Tlie  kind  of  electricity  do-  water  is  decomposed,  its  oxygen  unites  wWi. 
veloped  by  friction  may  bo  kept  quiescent,  03  ac-  the  zinc,  the  resulting  oxide  of  which  is  ^ 
cumulated  in  the  Leyden  jar,  and  at  any  time  be  solved  by  tlie  sd^nric  acid  as  a  sulphate,  and 
made  to  manifest  instantly  its  intensity  of  action,  the  hydrogen  appears  in  minute  bubbles  on  the 
as  when  a  fulminating  powder  iji  exploded.  But,  surface  of  the  other  plate.   These  bubbles  cot* 
as  devel  I  il  by  chemical  action,  electrici^  tinoally  increase  in  sua  and  escape  to  the  6a^ 
in  the  form  of  a  constant  current  mnnifpsts  face.  The  electricity  is  supposed  to  be  gcncrsted 
Other  properties ;  lOnd  its  efiectis  are  exhibited  at  the  «no  plate  or  that  m<^t  acted  ou  by 
only  during  the  flow  of  this  current,  disappear-  acid,  and  to  pan  ibrongh  the  fluid  from  t^ 
inp;  in.stantly  on  its  ccnaation,  as  the  light  of  the  to  the  copper  or  metal  less  affected  by  the 
sun  is  lost  when  its  rays  are  intercepted.  Elec-  and  thence  through  whatever  conductor  is  ^ 
tro-dynamica  is  the  name  applied  to  this  branch  terposed  between  the  upper  portion  of  this  anu 
of  the  science,  in  contradistinction  to  electro-  tbaiof  Ilia  lino  plato.  Xm  Biio  plfttCi^ '^PP^'^ 

statics,  the  term  used  to  designate  the  other.  — — — - — .  .  ""TAr. — r  1 — 'ZH^Zi^r  ' 

Tha  dkinction  is  not.  however,  a  satisfactory  pjrefntTlrh'^rraJTdote^ ^ 

one ;  and  when  the  nature  of  this  subtle  agent  moutenwi  tine  Tb©  anioMi  on  Ktt«n|rting  to  rmwi  #tj 

i.moreperfecUyoomprehended,itwiJlnodonbt  £SilS.'«r»rd!:?l^^  " 

gire  place  to  a  more  exact  espciltioik  Bnt  at  priMMr^poa  ih»ahn^ 
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to  be  tb«  lOQTce  of  the  electricity,  is  oaUed  pod-  in  tliis  arrangement  lias  been  called  the  electro- 

ISvi^  »d  the  copper  plate,  wUdk  reoelTM  Hie  porflife  netelf  and  copper  fhe  «lMtro*]MgailT«v 

c;rrint,  negative.    Some  snpjxiso  two  currents  terms  wlilcli  IiUTO  merely  a  relfttivo  Pignificv 

in  ezdtd(L  wMch  paas  in  opposite  direeUoDS.  tion ;  for  if  potaMiom  were  sabatitated  (or  tbo 

ad  otte«  Mllevetnat  Hie  exdtemeiitn  n<»t  or  copper,  or  platlnvm  for  the  due,  elecMea] 

taeratare  of  a  cnrrent  ;it  fill.    Tf  tbo  circuit  is  properties  of  the  metals  would  1)0  found  re- 

OQopkte.  no  evidence  of  this  action  is  s^^iarent  versed.  The  ft^owiog  taUo  presents  the  met* 

enepl  tM  nnld  <»tidatfon  and  ^flappearanea  ah  named  in  flie  ofder  In  wMch  they  aland  to 

ft':<-  rinc,  ana  tho  production  of  the  hydropon  ;  each  other  "vvlien  nsed  for  electric  plates,  with 

bTii  if  tbU  be  interrnptedbj  the  smallest  bre&k;  or  the  acid  mixtures  usually  employed,  oa  water 

br  fta  interpoahlOD  of  a  ywy  flm  wire,  the  wMi  anlphmlo  or  bydrowlorie  amd.  The  moat 

I  LvV.ig  of  the  current  is  manifested,  not,  as  with  positive  is  the  !l;-t  named,  the  moj^t  negative 

tb«  middiiaeiectrioity,  by  the  quality  of  tenaion  the  last.  £ach  ooe  ia  positive  to  those  which 

lAiiliiuMeatttolecpaeromtneBOD-oondQ^  enooeed,  and  negative  to  thooe  whldi  prMedatt* 

iuf  iir.  rith  aji  explosive  ?park,  or  to  pierce  an  Tim-'  furthest  separated  v  ould  conseqaeil^ 

iiitftrpQied  card  or  other  poor  conductor,  but  produce  the  highest  electric  excitement: 
teteSK  heat  ia  dereloped  at  the  points  where      i.  PotaHtnm.     e.  Lead.  la  BOnr. 

:.a  lit  is  partially  obstructed.  If,  however,  i  SSbI**.  a  ^matk  fto^tT*''* 
\h.e  nmnbcr  of  pairs  be  greatly  mnmpliod,  the       4.  Tiii.  HUkA        m  piaHaBin. 

deecridtr  then  approaches  the  oharaeter  of  that       9^  bm.  • 

venerated  by  the  friction  machines.  "WTien  a  fine  This  arrangement,  however,  is  not  constant  with 

vire  of  a  poor  conducting  metal  is  used  to  form  a  all  fluids,  nor  always  with  the  same  fluid  at 

part  of  the  circuit,  this    immediately  oxidized  dlflferent  degrees  of  ooncentration,  or  at  differ- 

iod  dia^pears  in  vapor.    If  the  break  i.s  closed  ent  temperatures,    A  number  of  pairs  being 

bj  bringing  the  terminating  points  in  contacts  arranged  in  succession,  and  the  zinc  plate  of  one 

kiHiaot  sparks  are  produced ;  and  if  points  01  being  connected  by  a  good  conductor  to  the 

ccko  or  douse  charcoal,  such  as  that  made  from  copper  of  the  next,  and  so  on,  the  whole  may  bo 

boxvood,&re  used  for  the  poles  or  electrodes  of  maae  to  act  as  one  pair  with  increased  effeot.- 

tb^drcoit,  a  oontinnousligDt  of  intense  brillum>  Enktrging  the  sixeof  the  plates  also  increases 

.    enutl&i,  even  if  the  poles  terminate  in  a  tbe  power.   Yolta's  arrangement  was  a  pile 

f  tcaam,  and  to  some  extent  also  if  under  water,  of  disks  of  copper  and  zinc,  one  of  the  latter 

dtaemeDcingthatit  isnotthceffectof  oombus>  being  placed  at  the  bottom,  upon  it  a  cloth 

tioD.  In  the  passage  of  the  current  through  most  moistened  with  wme  acid  liquor,  separating  it 

compomdfimi^s  in  which  the  plates  are  immers-  from  the  copper  above,  on  which  rested  another 

ed,tLe fluid  iidvcomposed,  one  of  its  elements,  aa  zinc  disk,  then  the  wet  cloth,  copper,  zinc,  and 

the  brdri^,  appearing  at  the  negative,  and  the  so  on,  the  uppermost  disk  being  one  of  copper, 

ether,  as  the  oivgen,  at  the  positive  eido ;  and  Two  wires,  one  from  each  extremity  of  the 

(ha  mme  dtcomuosition  is  efi'ucted  if,  instead  of  series,  meeting  tc^other,  complete  the  circuit,  and 

iaun^iAg  the  pJatea  in  the  onmpoond  fluid,  the  electrical  action  is  excited  throughout  the  wbolo 

•  wodiBcting  wjrcs  ftpyuhoro  on  (ho  circuit  arc  scries.    On  the  sttpposition  of  there  being  two 

<sAinade  totftruiiuaio  in  ii,  but  not  iu  coutuct  currents,  the  electricity  developed  by  the  chem- 

idi  cAsix  other.  In  this  oese.  however,  it  is  tiio  ioal  action  of  the  acid  upon  the  lowrat  zinc  plato 

Tiw  attached  to  the  copper  wliich  h  acted  upon ;  renders  this  po.«;itively  excited,  and  the  proximate 

»»ithat  attached  to  tlic  zinc  (now  the  uegutiNo  copper  ne^jatively  so.    This,  in  actual  contact 

le  L<cau^  it  receiver  the  current),  vhioh  gives  with  another  zinc  plate,  tends  to  impart  to  it 

cffthc  livdrogen.  This  is  the  arrangement  tiscd  directly  its  own  kind  of  electricity,  hut  this  rino 

fcrefffecliug  decomposition,  aud  the  interposed  disk  also,  being  itself  positively  vxcited,  trans- 

vesad  ia  vhich  the  compound  is  placed  is  called  mits  the  negative  electricity  to  the  next  copper 

tiedecoottpoflition  cell.    It  is  in  reference  to  the  with  an  additiotud  charge  of  its  own  creating ; 

•  phenomena  which  i&ka  place  iu  this,  that  budiea  and  thus  tlie  negative  current  goes  on  occumu- 

are  djitingnisbed  as  eitiier  electro-negatiTO  or  latlDg  toward  the  uppermost  copper  disk,  while 

^Wta>-poiitivc ;  or,  according  to  the  nomen-  the  ]>o=^itivo  electricity  accnmn!nte«<  in  the  same 

Prof.  Faraday,  03  anioaa  or  cations,  manner  iu  ihe  other  dircctiuu  al  LiiO  lowest  zinc, 

l^tewrinthe  decomposition  tend  to  tho  The  conducting  wires,  like  those  of  the  electrical 

■odeor  positive  pole  of  the  hatter}-,  that  pro-  machine,  by  cuming  in  contact  restore  th^^  di'r- 

tu:a  the  copper  plate,  aud  the  lattar  to  turbcd  eiiuilibrium,  one  electricity  neutraiizmg 

^  cathode  or  negative  pde  of  the  battery,  the  other.  This  original  arrangement  ia  oallea 

W  Catitude.)  Hydrogen,  the  alkalies,  and  the  voltaic  pile.    It  was  modified,  however,  by 

■•aeus,  a(jpoaringat  the  negative  pole  of  the  Volta  himself,  by  the  substitution  of  a  licjuld  for 

^'"Ucrr,  lire  caiiooa;  ozygen,  ehlorine,  iodine,  the  moistened  cloth;  andfiie  plates  being  im- 

gyl  the  adds  generally,  tend  to  the  morsed  in  this  on  the  ?ame  priiif^iple  of  their 

pole,  and  are  called  anions.   But  this  arrangement  in  the  pile,  the  apparatus  is  called 

^^fction  of  bodies  must  not  be  confounded  the  mtldo  or  galvanic  battery,  the  latter  namo 

^  tiieir  divkiou  into  positive  and  negative  having  reference  to  Galvani,  who  discovered 

.  ^^j^rtoce  to  their  action  when  applied  in  this  kmd  of  electricity,  though  he  knew  nothing 

"^■"ttiitfrtteifeetfaeoleetrioenmiit.  Zino  of  tUsmodecf  d«Tdopingil.--IthM  heaiiaU 
T<iu 
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ready  btaLed  that  by  increasing  the  number  or  be  extended  only  to  short  distances,  and  tbea 

•ias  of  the  plates  the  electrical  effects  are  aQg>  through  the  best  condactors;  but  if  the  curre:^ 

mentcd.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  inditTerencc,  bow-  be  interrupted  by  the  interposition  of  fine  wire 

ever,  which  of  these  modc4i  is  adopted.    It  is  of  poor  conducting  material,  as  iron,  steel,  or 

ftmod  that  incressifig  tixe  area  of  a  single  pair  of  platinum,  bo.  extraordinary  degree  of  heat  is  de- 

pkto'i  adds  to  the  capacity  of  generatinghent  ov^n  veloped.  A  remarkable  battery  of  this  dcscrip- 

m  a  greater  ratio  than  the  increase  in  the  surface  tion  was  first  made  by  Dr.  Haro  of  Philaddphij, 

of  the  plates,  and  at  the  same  time  magneto-elec-  with  whicli  he  fused  a  number  of  substanat 

tricity  la  more  thoroughly  developed ;  but  the  in-  before  regarded  as  infusible,  including  cbarcou]; 

tensity  oftheelectricm  force  i  s  nut  sensibly  affect-  platinum  he  described  as  running  like  w&ur 

ed,  nor  ita  power  of  producing  chemical  changes  under  its  actkm.   For  convenience  of  rixim  tiv 

in  bodies  introducea  into  the  circuit,  which  is  a  plates  wore  arranged  in  coils,  the  zinc  and  rr> 

property  belonging  to  that  condition  expressed  per  being  separated  by  a  ^ace  of  only  ^  of  <ia 

DJ  the  term  intensity,  and  not  to  the  other,  de-  mch.   From  its  powsr  of  producing  beat  hi 

pendent,  it  is  mipposed,  on  quantity.  But  if  the  called  this  form  of  battery  a  calorimotor.  6:ni- 

size  of  each  pair  of  plates  continue  the  same,  lar  batteries  have  since  been  made  with  an  ex< 

and  their  number  be  increased,  the  electrioltj  posed  si«a  of  400  square  feet.  By  oomieetingi 

developed  is  more  of  the  nature  of  that  gen-  number  of  distinct  sheets  of  the  same  metAlto 

erated  by  the  electrical  machine,  which  is  dis-  gether  by  a  good  conductor,  the  effect  is  pro- 

tingnished  by  it»  ohsmeter  of  intensity,  as  is  duced  of  one  large  alMet.  Heat  is  alsuMlevelopd 

manifeated  in  its  power  of  giving  shocks,  and  by  increasing  the  strength  of  tlic  acid,  atlcastnp 

of  passing  to  some  extent  through  imperfect  to  a  certain  point.   The  chemical  action  thia 

eooductors.   It  is  this  form  of  battery  wmoh  is  g^s  on  witili  greater  rapidity,  and  a  promr 

employed  to  effect  chemical  decompositions,  tionatc  quantity  of  electricity  is  set  free.  The 

That  used  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy  in  the  eneri-  defioiencv  of  this  kind  of  ^ectricity  in  intensity 

ments  which  resulted  in  liis  discoveries  <n  the  renderfr  it  necewsry,  whesr  the  enbct  is  to  be 

metallic  bases  of  the  alkalies  and  earths,  con-  transmitted  a  considerable  distance,  asforfiriL? 

sisted  of  2,000  pairs  of  plates,  with  areas  ex-  charges  under  water,  or  igniting  several  charye 

fosed  to  the  action  of  the  acids  amoanttng  to  at  once  to  blssdng  rocks,  to  add  a  second  Ui- 

28,000  square  inches.    Various  modes  are  tery  or  to  increa.se  the  number  of  the  pain  f 

adopted  for  arranging  these  plates,  but  the  prin-  plates.    The  best  conduclLng  material  sbooi'l 

dple  is  the  same  in  all.   The  copper  and  zinc  oe  used,  and  this  in  a  wire  of  large  size.  The 

p^tes  of  each  pair  are  to  be  brouglit  in  contact  metals  xary  greatly  in  their  capacity  of  ccd- 

directl^or  throughthemediumof  a&lipof  met-  ducting  the  electric  current.   Their  prowr- 

al)  while  the  communication  between  the  zinc  tional  value  in  this  respect  is  represcatoa  n 

and  copper  of  adjoining  pairs  is  through  the  the  numbcm  nMpeotive^r  AOOOmpafliyinig  tliMi 

acid  liquor  in  which  they  are  immersed.   The  named  below: 

trraDgftmcnt  may  consist^  as  in  the  trough  bet*       silrer,  oo|pcr,flaA..120 1  iron^piattauD,  mi^  i* 

ter^,  of  a  number  of  cells  formed  by  partitions,        QgM  21  S 

which  neither  the  acid  nor  the  electric  current  • 

can  traverse,  a  copper  plate  behig  opposed  to  a  The  place  for  brass  is  between  copper  and 

zinc  plate  in  each  eel!,  and  the  communication  gf>ld.    In  the  article  Blastino  is  a  dcs^crip- 
being  from  the  zinc  to  the  copper  through  tion  of  a  cheap  battery  used  in  Scotlaiil,  J: 
the  fluid.   The  copper  is  eonneoted  by  a  sup  which  discharges  have  been  produced  at  a  dis- 
of  metal  passing  over  the  partition  with  a  tance  of  COO  feet.    A  second  battery  added 
sine  plate  in  the  next  cell,  opposed  to  which  would  carry  the  effect  still  further.  Castiros 
Is  another  oopper  plate,  and  so  on.   The  last  is  substituted  in  this  for  the  copper  pilate,  b^ 
copper  communicates  with  the  first  zinc  by  a  ing  found  more  efficacious  for  generating 
wire  outside  of  the  whole,  thus  completing  the  tncity  in  quantity  than  either  copper  or  silt*, 
eircmt.  Or,  instead  of  a  trough  dmded  into  The  effect  of  the  intense  heat  is  bcautifullj  ex- 
cells,  a  number  of  gla*s  tumblers  may  bo  ar-  hibitcd  by  a  number  of  interesting  eiperimcBt^ 
ranged  in  succession,  each  holding  a  zinc  and  a  which  should  bo  performed  in  a  dark  rooifc 
eopper  plate,  which  are  connected  by  strips  of  "Wlien  one  wire  of  the  battery  is  made  to  tcr- 
metal  with  their  opposite  plates  in  adjoining  minato  along  the  edge  of  a  metallic  coil,  and  tw 
tumblers.   This  was  the  arrangement  adopted  opposite  edge  of  this  is  laid  upon  a  metallic  eat- 
by  Volta.  In  Cruikahank^sformof  fliebBtteiy,  &oe  whidi  is  connected  with  the  other  ^v, re, 
the  zinc  and  copper  plates  are  applied  one  upon  the  leaf  of  metal  is  inflamed,  and  burns  wiU)  • 
the  other  and  soldered  together,  and  thus  in-  characteristic  light  and  color,  silver  fjivii^K 
nerted  aspartitions  in  the  trough,  thezinc  platea  a  bright  green,  and  gold  a  whitish  ligbt.  It 
all  facing  one  way  and  the  copper  the  otlier.  wire  is  made  to  terminate  in  afileandtheoUi«r 
The  cells  thus  made  being  then  partially  filled  in  a  steel  point,  and  the  point  is  drawn  owr 
Wi&cUluteacid,thearrangcmentisseentobethe  the  file,  brilliant  sparks  are  emitted  like  those 
same     tliat  of  the  voltaic  pile.   Batteries  con-  struck  by  the  hammer  of  the  blacksmith  fiwo 
atructed  with  a  few  plates  of  great  size  develop  a  mass  of  heated  irop. — Dr.  WoUastou  effecW* 
avast  amount  of  electricity,  bat  in  a  cnrrent  of  an  important  improvement  in  the  battery"' 
UMbto  intensity.  Their  action  can  cooseqne&iQy  laus^  by  causing  each      of  the  aiw  to  be  <^ 
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poMdtoane.of  oo|ii»er.  The  ^ate  of  the  latter 
BMtil  WBt  Mnt  round  in  Hbo  flyrin  oTIIm  letter 

r.  iiid  from  til.-  upper  edge  of  one  side  an  ear 
fnyected  at  right  single^  by  which  it  coidd  be 
upwwM  to  «  CToea  par  of  Meed  wood.  TbB 
screw  biilt  wLicli  fasteue  l  it  io  tlje  wood  also 
went  through  »  similar  ear  prelecting  ixi  the  op- 
po^  diiwdmi  from  the  nne  plate  of  the  mot 
fair,  the  copper  car  lying  between  the  wood 
ttd  theaac  ear,  and  both  being  brought  into 
lion  eonteet  hj  tightening  the  nut  on  the  np- 
^Tirface  of  the  bar.    The  zinc  plates  lie  each 
vitluft  one  of  bent  c^per,  bat  without  tooch- 
lDgHiiaii7p«rt.  Tbeir  emitaetlsaoinetfiDee 
piwded  against  by  inserting  strips  of  baked  wood 
bctVMa  me  two  metala.  Aa  aj  thia  arrange- 
iMrt  pvtidea  of  zise  aa  fhej  ftu  were  eanght 
is  the  bend  and  retarded  the  action  of  the  bat- 
tery, the  fomi  w  as  afterward  improved  by  invert- 
l^the  copper  plate  aikd  eottingont  a  portion 
the  top,  so  as  to  admit  the  bar  forming  the  car 
oftba  zinc  plate.    The  slip  of  copper  cnt  ont 
VMibc^bent  to  one  side,  to  take  tne  place  of 
the  copper  ear  of  the  former  arrangement,  and 
coaoect  with  the  next  zinc  plate.   There  were, 
Wwirer,  still  oth^r  defects  of  serious  conse- 
quence attending  the  operation  of  the  battery* 
ia^tiiese  forms.    The  surface  of  the  copper 
wn  diminikbed  by  the  bubbles  of  hydrogen 
wlikh  collected  and  adhered  to  it.    The  capa- 
dtj  joC  the  water  to  take  up  the  sulphate  of  zinc 
touMhed  with  the  quantity  dissolved,  and  the 
ehemli^ul  &rtion  thus  constantly  grew  weaker. 
Theiflboa  of  the  copper  was  also  lessened  by  the 
coQeetian  of  a  film  of  black  oxide  and  of  other 
ixnpuntit.t,  tad  by  the  reduction  to  a  metallic 
iUteot  i  portion  of  the  solphate  of  zinc,  the  lat- 
Icreamtnglocal  and  contraj^  currents  of  electri- 
city. Tiie^defectswerecorrected  in  the  battery 
«(Ai)CDanleU^  of  which  an  account  wft.i  publish- 
idfa  1886.  The  zinc  in  this  was  separated  from 
4e  copper  by  being  suspended  in  a  porous  ceU, 
viieh ontahied  the  diluted  acid;  and  this  po- 
iMNedl  was  placed  in  an  outer  vessel  of  c;>  iiu- 
dr.cal  form  made  of  copper,  which  acted  aa  the 
neiiliTe  plate,  and  contained  a  sukt^  n  ot  sul- 
phite of  copper  with  au  addition  of  al>ouL  -^^  of 
nlphurio  and  in  excess.   The  zinc  was  a  <^lin- 
dnealrod,  and  tho  cell  orit^injilly  ti^cd  wn"  the 
gullfctof  Jin  ox.  In  thia  arraiigeiueiit  the  juiimal 
ffiemlrane  admits  the  passage  of  the  electric 
^ail,l)at  checks  that  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc. 
iwhTdtogen,  too,  no  longer  collects  upon  the 
00^,  but  gpends  itself  in  decompoaiDg  the 
"IP^  fif  this  metal,  uniting  with  the  oxygen 
w  we  oxide,  and  setting  the  copper  free.  The 
wlphuric  add  eliminated  at  the  same  time  peno- 
to  the  zinc,  keeping  up  tho  strength  of  tho 
■*rre  in  Uie  porous  oelL   The  copper  result- 
'^^'Q  tbo  decompoaitioii  of  the  5alt  of  the 
is  foand  to  cohere  npon  the  surface  of  the 
^"f^  plate  J  and  thia  is  the  principle  upon 
^•^t  tbe  art  of  «|«otro*iiietaUurgy  is  based. 
°j  ^^\\^  tip  a  supply  of  crystals  of  sulphate 
Z,^^  wliere  they  can  be  dissolved  aa  re- 
^•11b»  vfpor  piitof  Iba  Mdnlloii,  tlie 


battery  maj  be  kept  in  action  for  dija  together. 
Forlma  Ttaaoo  It  la  odlad  dm '^militant  TmI- 

terj."  Its  effect  is  increased  by  ad^^iri^'  ^i  vcral 
purs,  and  connecting  them  on  the  principle 
adopted  in  other  tuittaHea.  Qrtm^u  mtterj  ia 
constructed  on  the  principle  of  Panieirf,  but  is 
made  moch  more  o(Mnpact  by  the  oae  of  nkti- 
immtDatoad  of  copper.  Aatmof  fhtafapiaoed 
in  the  porous  cell,  whicli  in  tnig  cn.=iO  is  of  un- 
dbazed  porcelain,  and  oontaina  strong  nitric  add. 
The  zinc,  in  the  fbnn  of  an  onon  oyHoder  wllli 
a  longitudinal  elit  from  top  to  oottom  for  admit" 
ting  the  firee  oircolation  of  the  acid  through  iL 
is  placed  ontside  of  and  aroimd  the  porona  odl 
in  a  glass  tumbler  or  similar  vessel,  parfl  .lly 
fiUed  with  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  10  parts 
of  water.  The  poles  are  thus  seen  to  be  re* 
versed  from  the  arrangement  of  Danieirs,  Thia 
battery  is  remarkable  for  ita  intensity  or  power 
of  current,  but  is  objectionable  on  account  of 
the  fumes  of  nitrous  acid  generated  by  tho  re- 
action of  the  hydrogen  upon  the  nitric  acid,  the 
gas  developed  at  the  zinc  penetrating  the  porous 
cell  in  its  progress  towaiil  the  negative  plato. 
Bunsen's  battery  differs  fW)m  Grove's  in  the 
substitution  of  a  cylinder  of  a  dense  form  of 
carbon  for  the  platinum.  The  coke  whicli  ad- 
heres to  gas  retorts  answers  an  excellent  pur- 
pose. Tho  form  of  a  hollow  cylinder  may  be 
given  to  the  coke  by  preparing  it  from  pounded 
coal,  and  it  may  then  be  used  for  the  porous  cell 
by  filling  it  with  nitric  acid  and  sand.  Outside 
of  it  the  zinc  cylinder  is  phiced  in  dilute  sul- 
phtiric  flcid.  Tlic  coko  is  improved  by  soaking  . 
it  iu  a  saturated  solution  of  sugar  and  oalcininff 
it  a  seoMid  time.  Smee's  battery,  like  the  trough 
battery,  employs  but  one  fluid.  Its  peculiarity 
origiuuily  consisted  in  tho  use  of  a  negative  plate 
with  a  rough  surface,  this  having  the  property 
of  sliccldinrr  tho  hydrogen  bubbles  fast  as  they 
form.  liio  metal  employed  was  silver  coated 
with  platinum  deposited  upon  it  in  a  pulverulent 
form.  Plfitlntim  foil  is  sometiTOCs  used  inpt,-><id 
of  silver,  and  the  narao  is  retained  with  iho 
method  of  arranging  tho  plates.  A  strip  of  the 
platinum  is  snspcnde^l  Tvith  two  j'inc  plates,  one 
on  each  side  of  it,  frum  a  wooden  bar  extended 
serosa  fh«  top  of  a  tumbler  or  simihir  veoaeL 
Tho  plates  are  kept  very  flo<^f>  to  each  other  and 
exactly  parallel.  Tho. two  zinc  plates  are  con- 
nected together  by  a  clamp  passing  over  the 
wooden  bnr,  nnd  tho  conductor  from  the  plati- 
num plato  passes  through  tho  top  of  the  bar. 
By  keeping  the  plates  in  close  proximity  th« 
electric  current  is  rapidly  cTritcrl,  bnt  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  prevent  the  ])Uiiiiura  foil  irom  being 
brought  into  connection  with  eltfaariiiM  plate 
below  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  as  may  happen 
from  the  accumnlntion  of  hydrogen  bubijles 
upon  It)  or  from  its  being  drawn.ly  any  other 
canso  to  one  side.  This  may  be  effected  by  glass 
beads  attached  to  its  lower  edge,  or  by  ita  being 
kept  in  place  by  n  weight  or  other  meana. 
In  all  these  arrangements  it  is  found  that  the 
oonaumption  of  tlie  zinc  may  be  greatly  re- 
dnoad  hf  the  applioatlon^if  miamaj  to  ita  nr- 
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fac«,  so  as  to  form  an  amalgam  over  both  faces. 
The  metal  is  not  tlien  subject  to  dissolve  in  the 
dihitcd  acid  when  the  circuit  is  not  complete ; 
bat  Yrlienever  the  action  of  tho  battery  is  re- 
^n&cd,  and  the  oommnnication  ia  formed  be- 
tween the  platee,  the  rinc  is  attacTced  by  the  acid 
the  same  as  if  no  application  of  mercury  had 
teen  made  to  its  surface.  Thtt  fine  is  ainalgi^ 
mated  by  nibbing  it  with  mercury  after  it  has 
been  eleaiied  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  It  is 
veoooBDiaded  by  some  to  mix  the  dilated  acid 
and  meronry  together  in  a  v:nl,  nrA  then  apply 
the  mixture. — ^The  presence  of  a  fluid  is  not  es- 
■ential  to  prodooe  voltiud  dartricity.  What  is 
called  the  electric  column  or  dry  pile,  first  made 
by  BchrcDS  in  1806,  and  improved  and  brought 
into  notice  byDtlfloin  1810,  is  ooaatnMted  of 
disks  of  HBO,  copper,  and  gilt  paper,  calle<T 
Dutch  paper;  it  mtj  be  less  than  an  inch  in 
dtaOMtar.  WHk  *  eolnmn  of  many  hnndred 
gronps  piled  upon  one  Mother  a  vibration  of  a 
braes  ball  snspended  by  a  silk  thread  has  been 
•OBtiaaed  b^ween  two  bells  insalated  and  aon> 
sected  one  with  each  polo  of  tho  eolnmn  so  as 
Id  keep  a  (K>Qtuiual  ringing  for  nearly  6  months. 
Be  caused  a  peiiMlttNim  tlma  to  viWt^ 
OTJt  atoppinff  for  more  than  9  years.  With  an 
apparatus  of  20,000  groups  of  sUrer,  zinc,  and 
doable  disks  of  writmg  paper,  Mr.  Singer  ob- 
tained minute  hri^'ht  ?parks,  and  charged  a  Ley- 
den  jar  in  10  minotes  with  snffident  electxicitr 
♦d  ewBia  a  ftngweiMe  tbodky  to  perforate  Mtk 
drawing  paper,  and  to  fase  one  inch  of  plati- 
Bom  wire  j^Vr  <^  ^  ^"ch  in  diuneter.  The 

auality  of  the  electricity  was  wht^  tiiat  of 
lie  machine,  and  not  that  ordln.irily  developed 
by  the  pile.   In  1812  PXot  Zamboni  of  Verona 

Snoed  a  modified  farm  of  thb  pile,  using 
5  disks  of  silrer  paper.  Each  nn  ^  ntr  l 
was  oorered  with  a  layer  of  block  oxide  of 
■Mipwiin  and  boney.  The  oolridd  of  tha 
column  was  coated  with  shell  lac,  and  the 
whole  was  enclosed  in  a  hoUow  brass  cjlindw. 
Between  two  of  thea»  mimiii  a  V^*i«f^  nee- 
dle was  found  to  vibrato  continnously ;  and  at- 
tempts made  in  Germonj  and  Kngland  to 
apply  this  as  a  oiothra  power  ftr  cloeiBB  and 
watchea,  but  the  movement  was  found  to  l>o 
too  irregular  to  admit  of  this  apfdicatioo.  £>e 
la  Bifie  reeommMi^  as  a  lartinf  turn  ef  lldi 
apparatus  disks  of  Patch  gold  and  of  DntcJi 
silver  paper  stnek  toe^her  back  to  back,  and 
arranged  so  tiiak  a  mnr  fine  Use  upon  eaeh 
gold  face,  the  paper  separating:  the  metallic 
fKes  cf  each  pair.  A  Tety  line  silk  oord  im- 
MCgnstsd  wiUft  raniidi  serfw  to  semuo  fbb 
aUks  together,  and  the  column  is  placed  in  a 
taba  €£  TamialM^  ^ass  and  vappart^A  betweea 
lodsoftliaiaaie.  ThakweRaoatfiaklsplaDed 
upon  a  metallic  surface,  and  a  metallic  sc->:  n 
terminating  in  a  ball  is  made  to  press  upon  the 
aBpanMirt>  IHrics  of  aiuo  doas,  em  aras  pel* 
Jined  and  the  other  rough,  also  ir,ake  a  voltaic 
^le,  similar  faces  being  presented  the  same  war, 
Md  aannted as tt^-na ranged  inatroagh 
ei^Aaiit  ^  ofn  iaA  fiont  tba 


polished  face  cf  the  next  plate.    The  interposed 
air  serves  as  tlie  moist  conductor,  and  electridtj 
is  developed  senmbly  with  the  txse  of  60  to  80 
plates,  the  policed  face  acting  as  the  pf^itive 
and  the  rough  aa  the  n^^vo  element  At 
though  two  metals  are  usually  eTrtplnrcdfor  r-:"!- 
crating  voltaic  electricity,  one  alone  may  an- 
awer,  pvovi  l' d  that  different  portions  of  it 
are  In  conditions  to  bo  differently  acted  c? 
by  the  acid.   The>  electrical  excitement  is  pro- 
dnoed  with  a  single  plato  fovnied  In  part  rf 
cast  and  in  part  of  rolled  zinc ;  or  if  one  per- 
tioa  of  a  plato  of  copper  or  of  rinc  is  cor- 
roded and  the  other  is  dean,  a  current  is  pro- 
duced, the  surface  most  readilr  acted  on  hibz 
the  generating  plate.   Prof.  Faradoj  abo  sho^i 
that  a  plate  presenting  a  nniform  aurftce  naj 
he  mndo  to  develop  electrical  excitement  wkji 
dilforent  portions  of  it  are  exposed  to  theac^ia 
of  two  fluids  wliUi  differently  affect  it  Tboa 
an  electric  cmieutk  produced  when  a  plate  cf 
rinc,  iron,  or  C(mper  is  put  into  a  vessel  ^x\lk\^ 
has  been  partisily  IDlea  witti  »  strong  «)lnt:  n 
of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  upon  this  a  layer  of 
dilute  snlphuric  acid  has  been  carefully  aM&L 
Tho  Bolphate  of  copper  in  eelntioii  will  b«  d«> 
oomposed,  and  metallic  copper  "will  be  predjn- 
tatea  upon  the  portion  of  the  plate  in  cooind 
with  it— The  presence  of  a  oaamA  of  voltiie 
electricity  is  indicated  by  instroments  csDed 
galvanoscopes  or  galvaoometers,  the  priDciple 
of  iridch  is  the  tendency  of  a  magnetic  o«fldl« 
to  turn  from  its  north  and  south  direction  wbtn 
the  electric  current  is  sent  tlirongh  a  cMftt 
wira^  wUch  peases  over  and  under  the  needls  li 
one  nr  n  number  of  tarns,    ''i^cc  Elxctbo-Miq- 
XSTXSM.)  The  more  nutuerous  the  toma,  provid- 
ed the  wire  is  of  size  proportional  to  tbeqaaatitj 
of  electricity,  tho  more  sensibly  is  tho  needle  af- 
fected i  and  in  order  that  the  wire  mar  b^  ccu' 
pactly  arranged,  eo  es  not  to  tniUMadt  tte  eofrent 

throi^  its  side  to  the  adjoining  layers,  it  is  in- 
ealeted  by  being  woood  aroond  with  silk. 
needle  derlatee  to  OBO  or  tbo  oflMT  rfie  eMie* 

ing  to  the  direction  in  which  the  cnrrent  » 

tran&mitted,  or  according  to  which  end  of  tL^ 
wire  k  oeaneeled  wHli  tte  posttlvo  or  negati  v4 

pole  of  the  battery.   By  connecting  a  grfldnsled 
circle  with  the  needle,  the  amonnt  of  deri^oo 
mef  bo  nede  to  msssnre  the  power  of  til* 
trie  current,  and  the  instniment  is  then  a  g«* 
Tanooieter.    Prot  f araday  applied  anotbtf 
arineiple  to  the  na— r  eniuit  of  the  eiectnal^ 
oy  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  water 
posed  by  the  dectric  corrent   This  ho  di^  ^ 
■Mesoring  the  hydrogoi  and  oxygen  erolred, 
which  he  collected  in  a  gradnattd  gia^ 
used  as  a  bell  ^ass  for  ootlecting  gases. 
wfies  of  flw  battery  ending  in  two 
electrodes  were  introduced  throuch  the  opP*** 
sides  of  the  tabe  near  the  bottom,  and  broo^ 
neerif  fnomtect.  The  tabe,  fiOed  with  wittf. 
or  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  wss 

aroosptade  of  the  same flnio,  ^ 


Terted  over  a  rooeptade 
aethe  - 


sssif^^sis 
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BB<  be  allowttd  to  Jcsoend  below  the  ends  of  the  msnifested  by  variont  eltotirkil 

wirea,  as  the  beat  then  developed  might  cause  Tho  second  hypothesis  snppos^  that  nl!  the  elt«- 

ia  eiDlosioa  of  the  gase&   This  apparatus  was  tried  phenomena  are  produced  bv  tho  disturb- 

amed  br  Prof.  Faredaj  a  voltameter.   It  has  auoe  of  one  highly  elastic  fluid,  which  pervades 

fvfii  modified  by  using  two  tubes  set  in  a  largo  the  earth  and  all  material  bt)dio'>,  and  which 

t<irk  side  by  side,  and  opening  below  into  the  is  able  to  move  with  various  degroes  of  facil* 

r^^scl  contahung  the  fluid.  The  wires  are  made  ity  or  not  at  all  through  the  pores  of  mb- 

t-t  tominate  near  eacli  other,'  one  under  tho  stances  of  diflTerent  kind**  of  gross  matter, 

Dcuth  of  each  tube.    Into  tho  tube  over  tho  which  ore  hcuco  considered  either  oooduotors 

positive  wire  oxygen  only  is  evolved,  while  the  or  non-conductors  ;  that  the  atomi  of  ffak 

ol^icT  receives  only  hydrogen  in  quantity  double  fluid  rcpol  each  other  with  a  force  varying 

ti;^  of  Uie  oxygen.  Other  forms  of  voltameters  inversely  as  the  square  of  tho  distance ;  that  the 

have  sk)  been  devised,  the  {ntnolpio  of  which  itemo  of  tiio  aaoio  fluid  attract  the  atoms  of 

wu  tk  determination  of  the  amount  of  lioat  gross  maft<ir,  or  somo  ingredients  In  it,  with  a 

deTdojpdd.   This  was  estimated  by  its  effect  in  force  varying  in  aocordianoe  with  tho  same 

tmmg  tho  €ioiDg«tion  of  a  wire  of  platinum,  or  law;  that  the  atoms  of  gross  matter  devoid  of 

Ifl  aui<iBc»  Tinrrow  «lip^  of  mptnl  Inid  np  t^pct 'u  r  electricity  tend  to  repel  each  other  with  a  force 

to  iwifi  still  uiuro  or  to  uiiLvvist  by  their  un-  inversely  as  tho  square  of  tho  distance.  When 

iqtul  expaasion  or  cont  rac  t  ion.  any  body  has  eo  much  electricity  combined  with 

ELECTRO-MAGNETISM:   akd   Maottcto-  it  that  the  self-repulsion  of  its  atoms  is  jn^t 

Ix£CT£icrrT  are  brandies  of  science  which  balanced  by  the  attraction  of  the  same  atoms 

tr«at  of  the  phenomena  belonging  to  both  elec-  for  the  unsaturated  matter,  then  the  body  ii 

tridty  and  magnetism.    In  onr  article  on  elec-  said  to  be  in  its  natnral  8tate.    So  long  there- 

trici^  we  have  given  an  exposition  of  the  £aots  fore  as  all  portions  of  space  contain  their  natn* 

o(  this  branch  of  scianoo,  mdependeut  of  aaj-  tal  share  of  the  fluid,  no  eleolrkal  phenomeiui 

liTpoth(!si^»as  to  tlic  rfinsesof  the  phenomena;  aro  exhibited;  but  if,  by  means  of  ft'lction, 

Ui;  01^  account  would  be  incomplete,  and  it  chomic&l  action,  beat,  and  other  agencies,  to- 

woold  bo  almost  impossible  to  present  a  proper  gether  with  the  intorpoeition  of  partial  or  non- 

▼iev  of  the  branches  above  mentioned  in  the  conducting  substance!^  the  electricity  is  aocumu- 

ipsee  to  vbich  we  are  limited,  were  we  not  to  lated  in  one  portion  of  space,  and  rendered  to 

livft  aome  ideft  of  the  generaliatioDi  wBkb  the  same  amount  defldent  In  another,  then  two 

bate  been  invented  to  explain  the  phenomena,  classes  of  phenomena  arc  manifested  :  1,  those 

tad  to  express  the  laws  of  their  mutmil  conneo-  called  statical,  such  as  induction  and  the  conse* 

^saddqisadeDoe.  It  nmstbereodlected  that  ooent  attraction  end  repulsion  of  light  boffiea, 

tckaea  Siyci  not  consist  in  nn  nci^f^mulation  of  ano  merely  to  the  accumulation  or  deficiency  of 

fiKta,  bdt  in  a  knowledge  of  principles,  and  it  is  the  fluid;  2,  dynamical,  or  those  which  ariso 

imposible  to  arrive  atafttU  eomprehension  of  from  the  transfer  of  tiie  fluid  from  tho  place 

ti>es9  principles  without  oxprc^pinaj  them  by  where  it  is  rf  ibiridant  to  that  whoro  IL  is  in 

Be*M  of  somo  hypothesis  from  which  logical  deficiency.  Onr  countryman,  FrankUn,  is  jost^jr 

MoctiooB  can  be  made,  which  win  eittble«s  el  celebratM  for  his  discoveries  in  eoienoe^  bol 

*Uf  titnc-,  infJepondrntly  nf  mrro  memory,  to  his  claims  to  philosophic  genius  rest  particu- 

»7  "hat  lesuit  will  bo  produced  when  the  iarly  upon  his  conception  of  this  theory  of 

MAtiMii  ire  known,  or  in  other  wordi^  %hloh  electricity,  which  bears  his  name,  and  which. 

^  i»t  orfy  present  to  ns  tho  relntion'?  nf  with  slight  modifications  and  of^flitinn'^,  i^  ptill 

hiovQ  pliiQomeua,  but  enable  us  also  to  pre-  suthoient  to  express  the  oonnection  and  rolatioa 

l^tbe  occurrence  of  those  whfdi  liave  Bot  of  the  multiplicity  of  facte  which  have  been  ^ 

Ijwa  observed.    Without  hypotheses  of  this  covered  since  his  day.  Howevor  different  the  t-svo 

M>  extended  and  definite  pr(^;res3  can  be  theories  at  first  sight  may  appear,  their  math- 

*^**iQ  Kienoe.  It  thoeldf  however,  alweye  ematioal  expresnon  and  tho  dedne^ns  froni 

wMniein  mind  that  they  arc  the  pm vision nl  thom  do  not  differ,  provided  tliat  we  adopt  the 

^>KaiQtM  of  the  generalizations  of  our  know-  modifloatkm  of  the  latter  proposed  by  .£pinae 

tt  &  given  time,  and  that  we  nrait  hold  end  Ctevendiih,  that  matter  dev<rid  of  eleotrldlf 

oarselvH  in  readiness  to  modify  or  even  abandon  repels  innttor;  an  assumption  not  inconsistent 

^^  *hen  we  meet  with  facts  with  which  they  with  tho  attraction  of  gravitation  and  chemical 

^yMiflyiaeeariateiit.  Twohypotfaeeeshave  action,  sinoe  we  may  refer  even  theee  to  the  same 

y^f*^pn«gd  to  account  for  tlie  phenomrni  of  cnnse.  The  theory  ofDu  Fay  was  generally  adopt- 

tiMrteit;:  one,  Uiat  of  Du  Fay,  known  by  the  ed  by  German  and  French  savantsibeeause  it  was 

of  tbe  theory  of  two  flaidli»  and  the  other  flrstdiseaasedhytheminanatliemetieilfonii. 

■I«ttof  the  Franklinian,  of  one  fluid.  Accord-  The  theory  of  Franklin  was  afterward  devel- 

tbe  flrst|  all  bodies  are  pervaded  by  two  oped  matbematiQelly,  and  with  the  modifioa- 

^DQids^tbeetomeofeeeh  repelling  those  of  tiona  we  have  mentioned,  is,  we  think,  mere 

y^jJU^nd  and  attract! n(»  tin     of  (In:  oppo-  readily  applicable  to  the  fa^  t>  <>f  tho  pre-^'^nt 

•*H*l  When  the  two  fluids  aro  together  in  state  of  the  science  than  the  other.   It  follows 

l^^ties  inthe  tame  body,  they  neotraliee  from  the  theory  of  FreaUin  that  if  electricity 

'''■Wr ;  but  when  sep  irntof!  by  frlctinn  nr  bo  communicated  to  a  sphere  of  oopfbi' tin^^ 

ottoa,  their  attraolions  and  repulsions  are  matter,  ail  the  fluid  will  bo  foond  at  the  sur- 
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fece,  becatiao  each  atom  repels  the  other,  and 
th»  state  of  equiiibrium  will  be  that  of  oa 
•qnal  diitrilmtiiiHi  «t  fhe  oiitmiiiftreiiM;  the 
atoms  are  prevented  from  flying  into  space  bj 
the  noa'Coadaotiiiff  medium  of  air  ia  which  Um 
globe  eristB.  In  like  naauMr  it  tdShm  from 
an  applk  ut  !!  n  of  tin  l;w  of  attraction  inversely 
as  the  square  of  the  distanoe^  that  when  a  bodjr 
bat  less  than  its  nataral  slum  ci  electridtjr  the 
deficiency  must  exist  at  the  surface.  In  charged 
conductors  of  elongated  forms,  the  distributioa 
of  tlie  flnid  will  be  greater  at  the  two  extremi- 
tic-^.  The  phenomena  of  the  Ley  den  jar  are 
readilj  deduced,  and  all  the  £sct9  connected 
with  ft  TMif  be  antioipated  even  witih  nmnerioal 
exactness,  ly  th'?  apjtlication  of  this  theory. 
When  a  redundancy  of  electricity  is  thrown  on 
•no  tide  of  a  |Mnie  of  glass,  the  repulsion  acting 
through  the  glass  will  drive  off  a  portion  of  the 
natural  electricitgr  on  the  other  aide,  the  un- 
Mtinrated  matter  of  whioh  will  attract  the  free 
electricity  thrown  on  the  first  side  and  thus 
neutralize  its  repulsive  energy ;  and  in  this  way 
an  immense  amount  of  eleotricity  can  be  ac> 
cumulated  in  a  small  ppaco.  When  the  two 
snr£M)es  are  joined  by  a  conducting  circuit  a 
disebargo  takes  plaoe  with  great  intensity,  be- 
cause the  fluid  on  the  charged  side  is  impollcd 
through  the  circuit  by  the  repulsion  of  its  own 
atomt,  and  beoanse  it  is  attracted  to  the  other 
side  hy  the  unsaturated  matter.  If  an  insu- 
lated conductor  in  th^  form  of  a  long  cylinder 
with  round  ends  be  brought  near  a  charged 
conductor,  hut  not  within  striking  distance, 
the  natural  electricity  of  the  former  will  be 
repelled  to  the  farther  end ;  the  end  nearer  the 
charged  body  will  be  in  a  state  of  deficiency  of 
cleotariaty  or  uM^atively  electrified,  while  the 
fhrther  end  will  oe  in  aetata  of  redvndancy  or 
positively  electrified.  Between  the  two  ends 
there  will  be  a  point  which  will  be  neutral  or 
in  its  natoral  state.  The  intensity  of  this  ao> 
tion  diminishes  rapidly  with  the  distance,  par- 
tioularljr  in  the  case  where  the  cylindrical  con- 
dnotor  is  diort  and  the  excited  body  Is  small ; 
but  in  the  ca.se  of  atmospherical  electricity,  in 
which  the  char^  is  on  the  surface  of  a  large 
ciond,  the  inductive  action  takes  place  through 
several  miles  'f  iiit<  rv ening  space.  An  attempt 
was  made  by  .Zb)i)inus,  Poiseon,  and  others,  to 
f^ply  the  same  hypotheris  to  the  phenomena 
of  magnetism.  Between  these  and  those  of 
eleotricity  a  striking  analogy  was  observed. 
For  ozample,  bodies  which  are  dissimilarly 
electrified  attract  each  other ;  those  which  are 
aimilarly  electrified  repel  each  other.  In  like 
manner,  two  similar  poles  of  a  magnet  repel, 
and  t  .v  )  dissimilar  poles  attract  each  other. 
Again,  if  the  north  pole  of  a  m^znet  bo  brought 
near  an  nnmagnetized  bar  of  soft  iron,  the  n^ 
end  c^chibits  southern  polarity  and  the  fttrther 
end  northern  polarity,  ^parenUy  similar  to 
the  result  of  the  action  in  tne  example  we  have 

i'ust  given  of  electrical  induction.    There  is 
owover  this  remarkable  difference,  that  if  we 
mignetise  a  pi^oe  of  hardened  steel  in  the  same 


way  by  the  induction  o*  •  powerfW  magnet, 
and  afterward  break  the  bar  into  two  piece% 
neh  half  will  exhibit  a  north  nad  aontii  poh 

of  equal  intrnsity ;  an  1  if  wo  continue  to  break 
each  piece  into  two  others,  however  iar  the  di- 
vision  may  be  oontimwd,  the  tamo  result  will 
be  produced,  namely,  a  jm  Io  at  vnch  endofetdi 
piece  and  a  neutral  point  in  the  middle.  Irm 
this  experiment  wo  infer  fhnt  the  polarity  «f 
raagnetisiji  result^  ffoui  tlio  <lc'\  (::l"])nK'nt  oflbi 
magnetio  power  in  each  atom  of  the  msei; 
whHe  if  the  same  oxperiment  bo  made  widi  n 
electrical  conductor,  that  is,  if  it  l  o  separnui 
into  two  parts  while  under  the  iiiflu<;uce  of  tbt 
exdted  body,  each  half  wiU  eidiibit  a  chsr^v 
of  only  one  kind  of  electricity.    By  consldtr- 
ing  therefore  that  electrical  conduction  pro* 
dnoed  by  a  hocUly  transfer  of  tho  fluid  froneos 
end  of  the  conductor  to  the  other,  and  lluiit":.; 
the  disturbance  ia  magnetism  to  the  partidei 
of  gross  matter,  a  mathemalJoal  exprsanes  of 
most  of  the  phenomena  known  previous  to  fl  a 
dis^very  of  Oersted  was  obtained.   Still  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism  w«ro  so  diasimibr  is 
some  particulars  that  they  continued  to  bo  stud- 
ied as  distinct  branches  of  science.  T4ie  fact  h«l 
long  been  notioed  that  discharges  of  lightQis^ 
frequently  gave  polarity  to  bars  of  .stool,  and  hi 
some  cases  reversed  the  mariner'a  compassw  A 
aerieaof  experiments  to  imitate  theee  efflMtswoe 
made  hy  Franklin  and  others  by  passing  slioob 
through  damipg  needles.  Tho  results  were  oa- 
satiaowtory,  sinco  tho  needlo  was  eomettnct 
magnetized  in  one  direction  and  sometimes  in 
the  other,  and  frequently  not  at  all,  withoat  snr 
apparent  ehango  in  the  conditions.  Indeed, 
ordinary  electricity  was  not  favorable  to  tho 
study  of  the  connection  of  electricity  and  msg- 
netism,  rinoe  Che  phenomena  which  belong  is 
both  are  exhibited  duriuj^  the  continuance  ofa:i 
electrical  current;  and  m  the  case  of  the(ii^ 
ohai^  of  a  LeydLii  jar  the  transfer  is  so  lartsiH 
taneous  that  we  are  only  able  to  study  effect* 
which  have  taken  place,  without  being  abls  U> 
make  any  observations  as  to  Uie  mannsr  k 
which  these  results  have  been  produced.  Thu 
was  the  condition  of  tho  science  up  to  the  winter 
of  181ft-*20i  when  Prof,  Oersted  of  Copenhagen 
put  a  new  interrogation  to  nature  by  nskiog 
what  would  take  place  in  regard  to  a  magnetic 
needle  when  the  two  poles  of  a  galvanic  btftei7 
were  joined  together  by  a  conducting  wire.  He 
found  that  when  the  wire  was  brought  porsll^ 
to  and  near  the  needle,  the  latter  tended  te 
turn  at  rigbt  angles  to  the  former.   This  wns  s 
new  result^unlike  any  phenomenon  before  dis- 
covered.  I^vlous  to  this,  the  connection  »*• 
tweeu  electricity  and  magnetism  had  been  sovghi 
in  the  analogy  of  the  polarity  of  the  two  ^ 
of  a  magnetic  bar  and  the  two  eztremitiee  of  • 
gah  ;Liii  l  atter)-,  both  of  which  exhibited  poi»r- 
ity.   An  account  of  this  remarkable  diBCO^^ 
was  published  in  all  parts  of  the  civilixed  worllK 
and  everywhere  excited  the  interest  of  men  (*f 
science.  It  was  repeated  in  England,  Frano^i^ 
Germany.  The  additional  fact  was  diieovMW 
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hjAngo  in  France  And  Dary  m  England,  that  right  aneles  to  the  length  of  the  cyliodcr  onop* 
tk  vire  joining  the  two  poles  of  a  gafranio  bat-  poeite  sides.   If  this  oylindor,  the  several  apini 
tery  while  the  latter  was  in  action  was  capable  of  which  will  represent  the  pieces  of  money, 
ofimpartiDg  magnetism  to  iron  filings;  but  tho  bo  supported  horizontally,  so  as  to  turn  freely 
person  who  seized  on  the  phenonniKni  with  the  as  a  magnetic  needle  moves  on  its  pivots  it  will 
rnat-^st  nviditv,  nnd  who  m  tho  oonr-5<^  of  n  few  take  a  north  nnd  south  position  when  a  power- 
mcttitiis  deTeloiJCii  tfio  whole  subject  lu  »uch  au  iul  curreut  of  galvanism  ia  transmitted  through 
cxtmt  H  to  ele  .  atc  it  to  tho  rank  of  a  new  the  wire.   Nay,  more,  another  ojllnder  formed 
jcieace,  was  Atuj   re,  of  tho  Froncli  academy,  of  like  spires  through  which  a  current  of  gal- 
Ile  disoovereid  an  additional  fact  which  gave  a  vanism  is  passing  will  act  upon  tl»©  first  preoiselj 
kerftoiQ  that  bad  previously  been  found  by  his  as  a  magnet  vfonld  act  upon  anpilier  magnak 
contemporariesi,  namely,  that  two  parallel  wires  Indeed,  so  long  as  the  galvanic  current  is  pass- 
tr&aimitting  correDts  of  electricity  in  the  same  ing  through  thu  helix  or  spiral,  it  exhibits  all 
diredioo  attract  each  other,  while  similar  wires  the  properties  of  an  ordinary  magnet ;  but  they 
^raasmitting  carreots  moving  in  opposite  direc-  immediately  disappear  when  the  current  is  in- 
:ions  repel  each  other.   On  this  fact,  combined  terrupted.   To  dcduco  from  his  Uieory  the  al* 
rith  the  hypothesis  that  aU  magnetic  action  most  infinite  number  of  facts  which  it  taiTolTai^ 
coosists  in  the  attraction  or  repnhion  of  elco-  Ampere  first  considered  the  action  of  currents 
tncalcQrrents,  be  founded  his  celebrated  the-  on  currents.   Starting  with  tho  hypothesis  that 
vf  of  deotn^nmgiietisra,  which  gives  in  a  the  attraction  and  repulsion  were  inversely  as 
nagle  wntence  a  generalization  from  which  the  square  of  the  distance  brtweon  tho  element- 
all  ibe  Icnowa  phenomena  of  electro'magnetism  ary  parts  or  smallest  portion  of  the  current^  ho 
is  veil  as  ordinary  roagnetinn  can  bo  dednood.  deduced mathamatieally  tile  consequence  that  tho 
Tliis  theory  is  ba-sed  upon  one  fact  and  one  force  of  a  current  of  considerable  length  acting 
hjpotbea-s   The  fact  is  this,  that  currents  raov-  on  a  singl©  element  of  a  current  would  vary  ia- 
hg  In  the  same  direetioa  attract,  and  moving  Tersely  as  the  simple  distance ;  and  this  he  was 
ia  op^i-'site  directions  repel,  each  other  ;  the  enabled  to  verify  oy  cTpcriment  by  suspending 
Lypotlie&is  ia,  that  the  ma^^ietism  of  a  bar  of  a  bent  wire,  through  which  a  current  was  pass- 
steil  consists  in  cnrrents  of  eloctricitv  rerolybig  ing  so  as  to  be  free  to  oeoillato  under  the  infln- 
:v;\ii  an;;les  to  the  length  of  the  bar  aro'inu  enco  of  a  single  element,  which  was  inpenioualy 
ea;h  ]i2£\Ad&  of  the  metal.   In  order  to  give  as  effected  by  doubling  a  piece  of  covered  wire  in 
much  prediion  to  onr  Ideas  as  is  possible  with-  the  oddile  of  its  length,  .thus  > .  When  a  oor- 
outtheiueof  diagrams,  let  us  suppose  a  nnm-  rent  was  passed  throngli  this  double  wire,  the 
hiT  of  shilliags  or  cents  piled  one  ou  tho  other,  portion  of  it  which  went  to  the  point  of  bend- 
and  c«m«ateatogether  so  as  to  form  a  cvlindri-  ing  and  that  which  came  iW>m  it  neutralised 
cal  colamn  or  rod  8  or  10  inches  in  height;  and  each  other,  and  the  residuary  effect  therefore 
let  03  farther  suppose  that  oa  account  of  some  was  that  of  a  single  point,  which  gave  a  result 
molecaUr  Action  a  current  of  electricity  is  per-  exactly  in  conformity  to  the  deduction  from  tlie 
jyhalJy  circulating  in  the  circumference  of  theory.    After  proving  experimentally  tlds  fun- 
^^li  piece  of  coin,  and  that  the  direction  of  damental  principle,  he  was  enabled  by  matho- 
th«  carreatsis  the  same  in  the  whole  series.  If  matfoal  reasoning,  prfaicipally  of  a  simple  ohar- 
»e  further  sapposo  that  the  column  i  -  standing  acter,  to  deduce  the  resultant  action  of  the  most 
oa  «Q(I,  and  that  this  motion  is  contrary  to  that  complex  forms  of  conductors  upon  conductors, 
sfttis  no  sad  contrary  to  that  of  the  hands  of  Among  many  others,  the  following  important 
»  Wfltrh  -when  placed  face  upward,  such  ar-  deductions  immediately  flow  from  the  promises 
r^S^meat  will  represent  the  hypothetical  mag-  a^umed.  If  a  current  of  electricity  be  sent  in  the 
M  of  Ampere,  in  which  the  north  end,  or  that  direction  from  A  to  B  through  a  atralgfat 
'^liiob  tiUTis  to  tho  north,  is  uppermost,  and  dnctor,AB,  of  indefinite 
cua^oeotly  the  south  pole  undermost.  If  length,  placed  for  exam- 
(^pntabtis  be  granted,  instead  of  loading  pie  iHwizontally,  and  a 
t^?  n?mory  with  an  nlmost  infinite  variety  ot  current  bo  sent  don-n-  A 
dL^ynaected  facts,  we  shall  have  at  once  a  gen-  ward  through  a  tcrmi-  ' 
^lizatioo  fixHn  which  all  the  phenomena  can  sated  condnctor,  0  D,  perpendicular  to  the  for- 
w  dcdoocd  at  pleasure  in  a  series  of  logirnl  mer,  the  latter  conductor  will  he  impelled  paral- 
cofoQvios.  If  this  theory  he  true,  or  if  it  bo  lei  to  itself  along  the  length  of  the  horizontal  con> 
Ijen  an  approziniatioa  to  the  truth,  it  will  fol-  doctor.   This  effect  will  be  dne  to  the  fttct  that 
»v:bt  if  currents  of  electricity  be  transmitted  on  tho  right  side  of  tho  short  conductor  tho  clo- 
^m^li  aa  arrangement  of  the  kind  we  have  ments  of  tbo  two  currents  are  moving  in  oppo- 
^ribed,  the  phenomena  of  ordinary  magnet-  rite  directions;  the  onrrent  in  the  short  wire  is 
1^  *      exhibited  ;  and  this  anticipation  will  approaching  tho  point  F,  while  tho  current  in  the 
r<<ki2«d  if  we  coil  a  piece  of  copper  wire  horizontal  wire  is  moving  from  this  same  point, 
with  lilk  into  tlie  form  of  a  ooriEscrew  and  hence  on  this  ride  repnlrion  will  take  place ; 
a  cylinder  8  or  10  inches  long,  while  on  tho  left  hand  sido  of  t?io  short  wire 
j^^^  lUi  two  prqlecting  ends  not  included  in  tho  two  currents  are  moving  toward  the  same 
r!^t  be  passed  bsciwsrd  throngh  the  cyl-  point,  and  therefore  attractton  will  be  exhibited; 
""'isft  mde  to  pfcileotftom  the  middle  at  and  nder  the  inftoanoe  of  these  two  fovos%  the 
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72  liLLUiiiU-MAGKEHSM 

»hortoondactor^v^l  more  parallel  to  Itself  from  the  theory  of  Amp^e,  and  migLt  have  leei 
right  to  left  along  the  honzoutal  conductor.  If  deduced  from  it.   A  beautiful  illu^trat'um  of  thj 
t&  direotkm  of  the  current  in  either  of  the  two  phenomena  of  U^restrial  m.o^netism  wasfirstet- 
condnctors  be  reversed,  tho  motion  of  the  short  Jiihited  by  Prof.  Barlow  of  Woolwich,  Englitid. 
conductor  will  al^o  bo  reversed.    If,  iui>tead  of  He  prepared  a  wooden  glob^  into  the  soriki 
the  short  oondnctor,  oue  in  the  form  of  a  ring  of  wnira  ft  long  conductor  was  buried  to  aannl 
bo  freely  PU?ponded  over  the  1       conductor,  groove  extending  with  many  tnrns  from  pole  to 
with  the  plane  of  the  latter  across  Uie  former,  pole.   This  ^rlobe  was  afterward  covcreil  wit^ 
die  current  passed  through  tliis  will  ascend  on  PAper«  on  which  were  drawn  the  ccmtinentsaiw! 
one  f>iilo  of  the  ring  and  descend  on  the  other,  ocean?.  'Wheaasnialldippiiij^  needle  wa^  pUottJ 
Therefore,  the  one  bide  will  tend  to  move  to  the  over  this  apparatus  aud  a  currout  uf  galvaoiiim 
fight  and  the  other  to  the  left,  and  the  resultant  sent  through  tho  concealed  conductor,  the  neo- 
action  will  be  to  bring  the  piano  of  the  ring  ]:rtr-  t1!e  assnmcd  a  direction  similar  to  that  whid 
aliel  to  the  horizontal  current;  in  which  catse  would  bo  due  to  an  analogous  position  on  lU 
file  current  in  tiie  lower  part  of  the  ring  will  earth's  sarfaoe;  and  since,  in  all  cases,  tho  noe- 
be  moving  in  tho  same  direction  as  tho  current  dio  tends  to  arrange  itself  at  right  angle?  viti 
in  tho  long  wire.  Now,  since,  according  to  tho  the  direction  of  the  current,  by  a  proper  adjiai- 
theofy  of  Ampere,  magnetiam  depends  opoaeiir-  ment  of  the  eondnoting  wire  in  the  groove  tba 
rentsof  electricity,  it  follows  that  t'jQ  nagnetism  variation  of  tho  needle  at  crerv  [>oit.t  of  tli« 
of  the  earth  results  from  oorrents  of  electricity  earth's  surface  could  be  accurately  repre»«:nud 
lemdving  continually  fVom  east  to  west.  Henoe,  The  explanation  of  all  tho  phenomena  of(K^i 
if  a  conductor  be  bent  into  tho  form  of  a  ring  dinary  magnetism  readily  flows  from  tho  sme 
<Nrhoop»  and  freely  suspended,  it  will  arrange  it-  principles.   We  have  stated  that  if  a  lusgncv 
eelf  east  and  west.  1^  insure  the  saeoeas  ot  oe  broken  in  two,  each  half  beeomes  a  separate 
this  experiment,  the  hoop  should  bo  formed  of  magnet,  exhibiting  north  and  south  pnlsritj. 
a  long  wire  covered  witn  silk  and  coiled  into  Jf  Uie  hyuotheticsd  magnot  which  we  have  li- 
the form  of  a  ring  ao  as  to  malUply  the  actiom.  lostrated  by  a  pile  of  ahillings  be  broken  in  ^ 
Such  n  r'n^^  niav  be  considered  an  one  of  tho  f  ninc  v»  ay,  each  part  will  becomo  a  /-ep-irat*  • 
disks  reprtisented  by  the  ahilUn^  in  the  hypo-  niaguet ;  the  two  ends  of  tho  two  parts  whid 
tiietieal  magnet;  and  rinoe  eaeh  disk  making  up  were  previonaly  in  contact  will  attract  sad 
the  whole  length  of  tho  rod  wonl  l  ho  similarly  other,  because  the  cnrrents  will  bo  revolving  ia 
acted  upon  by  the  currents  of  the  earth,  tho  .the  same  direction,  but  if  wo  turn  the 
axis  of  we  rod  wonld  assnme  a  north  and  aoaUi  end  of  one  magnet  to  the  same  end  of  the  otber, 
difi  i  tinn  if  left  free  to  move,  thus  aflbrding  an  repulsion  will  ensue,  because  tho  cnrrents  arc 
explanation  of  tho  facL  so  long  considered  an  revolving  in  different  directions.  By  a  littb 
vlnmate  one,  of  the  duective  ]>roperty  of  the  reflection  it  wUl  not  be  diffienlt  to  explain  or  to 
needle.   Let  us  return  again  to  tlio  action  of  tho  anticipate  tho  action  of  the  two  magnets  c!: 
long  horizontal  conduotor  on  the  short  perpea-  each  other  uuder  any  assumed  condttiuu.  h 
dieolar  one.  If  the  former  he  bent  Into  a  hor»  adopting  this  hypothesis,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
i^ntal  circle,  then  it  b evident,  from  the  reasons  contend  for  the  actual  cxbtonce  of  Lkcirical 
we  have  before  ^ven,  that  the  short  conductor,  currents  in  tho  magnet  or  even  in  the  tfartk 
■loving  perpetoaily  round  it  parallel  to  itaelf  or  It  la  sufficient  to  aaaert  that  all  the  peculiar- 
retaining  iu  perpendicular  position,  will  describe  Ities  of  the  known  phenomena  of  magneti.-m 
a  circle.   This  may  be  shown  exporimeutaUy  are  precisely  such  as  would  result  from  m 
•    by  bending  a  piece  of  wire  Into  the  form  of  an  aembhige  of  cnrrents  anoh  as  Ampere  has  snp- 
fl,  and  supporting  it  vertically  on  tho  point  of  posed  to  exist.    It  is  probable  that  in  the  pb«- 
a  peipeadionlar  wire  which  fits  lighdy  into  a  nomena  of  magnetism  a  moleoolar  distribution 
aoeket  on  tiie  under  aide  of  the  middle  of  the  of  the  fluid  takes  place  which  is  analogoas  to 
arch.   If  the  two  ends  of  this  bent  wire  dip  that  in  a  wire  transmitting  a  current.  Indceo, 
into  a  circular  basin  of  mercury  through  the  we  know  that  at  the  momeut  of  mognetiaaog  * 
nnddle  of  wldeh,  surrounded  by  a  glass  tube,  bar  tit  iron,  a  molecular  change  is  prodoesd  la 
the  supporting  pointed  wiro  passes,  and  if  a  the  metal  of  sufficient  intensity  to  rai:?c  a  F<?n- 
powerfid  current  of  galvanism  be  sent  up  sible  sound;  a  fact  which  was  first  notia^J 
through  this  wire,  It  will  descend  through  the  Profl  Charles  G.  Page  of  Washington.—!^  ^ 
legs  of  tho  XI  into  the  mercury;  and  if  at  tho  an  interesting  fact  in  the  history  of  science,  tlu- 
same  time  a  powerful  current  bo  passed  throt:^h  discoveries  in  one  branch  serve  to  throw  ligi'> 
a  ring  or  hoop  conductor  plaoed  horizontally  on  other  Ivandies,  and  in  many  cases  to  foroi^a 
around  it,  n  rapid  rotation  of  the  0-foriued  wiro  instrument^j  by  which  actions  too  delicate  to  ^'<^ 
will  take  place,  ^ow  sinco  magiiet  ism,  accord^  appi^ciated  by  ordinary  means  may  be  exliibit* 
ing  to  the  thetny  we  have  ado[)ted,  conrists  In  ed  and  measured.  Soon  after  the  discovery 
currents  of  ele«  tr"(  ity  mm  King  at  right  angles  Oersted,  Prof.  Schweigger  of  Germany  covereo 
to  the  magnet,  if  a  ma^etiied  bar  bo  intro-  a  long  wire  with  silk  and  coiled  it  into 
dnoed  within  tiie  branches  of  tiie  bent  oon-  of  a  rectangle,  within  which  he  suspended  by 
ductor,  a  similar  rotary  motion  will  ensuo.   T'li^  means  of  a  fibre  of  silk  a  magnetic  ncf./t'- 
fact  was  first  shown  experimentally  by  Mr.  Far-  When  a  very  feeble  current  of  electrici^ 
aday.  It  i^  bowvTttr,  a  logical  consequence  of         through  this  oondnctoiv  etch  torn  w  ^ 
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iro  jcteJ  on  the  needle  to  tarn  it  at  right  form  in  which  it  is  ordinarily  developed,  t.  e.  in. 

tu!t:-i  to  its  own  (lirf>cTi<ni  ;  niifl  in         ■^v?.^'  the  dirctioa  of  the  greatest  loTi:';th  of  the  body, 

a  ir.s(ruinont  called  tiic  gruvuuouieicr  Wiki  pro-  or  uL  nghl  angles  t<>  \lm  length,    lie  finds,  for 

lii-nll^wliicli  the  most  feeUe  galvanio  action  example,  when  different  sabstances  arc  made 

ith«  form  of  a  cnrrent  is  exhibited.   It  has  into  bars  and  susjiended  by  means  uf  a  fibre  of 

m  before  stated  that  Ara^  and  Davy  dis-  silk  betweeu  the  poles  of  a  powwrfal  clcctro- 

iwradthattkeeoaducttng  wirethroDgh  which  magnet,  that  thoy  arrange  themselves  with  the 

pjTanic  cnrrent  is  flowing  is  capable  of  in-  longer  axis  in  the  direction  of  the  pole  or  with 

aoug  mi>gneU:im  in  iron  filings.    They  aliio  the  Hhorter  axis  in  the  saiuo  direction.  Bodies 

mim  that  a  discharge  of  ofdinaiy  elMftricity,  of  the  former  claas  are  called  magnetic,  tho«e  Ot 

made  above  or  bdow  a  sewing  needle,  the  latter  class  arc  called  dianiagnetio.  This 

xTii  u  dii^ite  polarity ;  and  in  this  way  the  propert^r  ia  even  possessed  by  ga^tes.   (See  Dia- 

easoo  of  the  iailare  of  Fnaklia  and  others,  luonflitib)  All  eketro-magnet  eren  of  im- 

\)io  had  attempted  to  magnetize  steel  wire  by  mcnse  power  can  be  magnetized,  unraagnetized, 

K^isiuj  electrictty,  was  explMned.   In  th^  and  remagnetized  in  an  opposite  direction,  by 

MtKBpci  tjie  electricity  was  not  thimigb  the  ioatsataneous  changes  in  the  direction  of  the 

enph  ttf  tlie  needle,  instead  of  across  or  around  cnrrent  of  the  galvanic  battery.  The  large  mag- 

t,  u  tiid  theory  of  Ampere  would  indicate,  net  we  have  mentioned  as  at  Princeton  can  bo 

b.  StHfean,  la  En^huid,  was  the  flnl  te  eon-  loaded  with  several  hundred  ponnds,  and  while 

tract  aa  electro-magnet,  ^vhlrh  oon^sted  of  a  in  this  condition  may  bo  so  rapidly  unniagnet- 

H«ce  of  iron  wire  bent  in  the  form  of  a  horse-  ized  and  reroagnetized  with  the  opposite  polar- 

bn,  iiuobted  with  a  coating  of  sealing  wax,  ity  that  the  weight  ha-s  not  time  to  commence 

tm  wiuch  was  loosely  coiled  a  few  feet  of  its  fall  before  it  is  arrested  by  the  attraction  of 

opper  wire.    When  the  cnrrent  was  sent  the  reverse  magnetism.   This  sudden  change  of 

Iruugh  the  hitter,  the  iron  became  magnetiot  polarity  aflbrda  4  means  of  producing  mechani- 

iodethibitod  in  pr!>portion  to  its  size  a  very  in-  cal  moveinonts  of  considerable  power  tlirougli 

n»  ftctioo.  The  drst  person,  however,  who  ex-  the  agency  of  electro-magnetism,  which  have  by 

Mbitcd  the  f^rsat  power  of  the  galvanic  cnrrent  some  been  considered  as  a  rival  to  steam  power. 

Jiprodoensf  inaifQctic  effects  was  Prof.  Henry  of  The  first  machine  moved  by  this  power  was  in- 

W»siuii|iM.  lie  fband  that  by  sorroonding  a  vented  by  Prof.  Uenry  immediately  atter  his  ex- 

Ivfe  W  qI  iron  bent  into  the  worm  ct  a  hotae-  perimenta  ta  developiog  electro-magnetism,  and 

by  &  number  of  coils  of  wire,  so  connected  an  account  of  it  was  published  in- the  "  American 

siiii  ibebttSny  of  a  single  element  (hat  the  our-  Journal  of  Soienoe**  m  1831.  It  consisted  of  an 

raolia  «Hii  vhetraidd  oaove  in  tiie  aamedireo*  oaoiUadng  iron  beam  aurroonded  by  a  conductor 

tioD,tBagoetic  power  of  astonif^bing  magnitude  of  insulated  copper  wire.   A  current  of  elcctri- 

coold  \»  prodooed  with  a  comparatiTe^  small  city  was  sent  through  this  in  one  directioiL 

^rnie  ippaiataa.  A  aaagnal  eonatrueled  on  which  oansed  one  end  to  be  repelled  upward  and 

taiipriaciple,  tiow  in  the  ci^inet  of  the  college  the  otlier  attracted  downward  by  two  stati- nary 

of  Kii«  Jeney,  will  readily  aupport  8,500  Ita.  magnets.  The  downward  motion  of  the  one  end 

li      however,  to  pvodnoe  m  "**^'P^^n  efflbot  of  the  beam  near  ita  lowest  point  brought  the 

'iiij  kind,  it  is  necessary  that  g^^BBtcara  be  conducting  wires  in  contact  with  the  opposite 

ia  the  inflation  of  the  wirei^  that  there  poles  of  the  battery,  which  produced  the  reverse 

li  DO  catting  teroaa  ftmn  one  wire  to  another ;  motion,  and  ao  on  oontlnnally.  In  a  aabeaqoflnt 

i  -fDrthis  purp<j5o  tLe  ends  of  two  wires  in-  arrangement,  the  velocity  of  motion  was  regu- 

to  be  toldered  to  the  positive  pole  id  th6  lated  by  a  fly  wheel,  and  electro-magnets  aubati- 

"^dmld  prefect  together,  while  the  two  tnted  for  the  permanent  magneta  at  first  naed. 

"kdiioteodedtobe  united  to  the  negative  polo  Prof.  Kitchie  of  the  London  university  after- 

tlie  battery  ahould  also  be  asBOciated.  If  the  ward  produced  a  rapid  rotatory  motion  between 

|^^?<Mie  poww  of  the  iron  is  to  he  dereloped  the  two  lags  of  an  UTerted  hone^oe  magnet 

^7 inetBs of  a coinpoand  battery,  then  a  ?in;;lo  in  apiece  of  iron  around  which  a  current  of 

wire  msj  be  wnployed  instead  of  a  nam-  eleotrioitgr  waa  made  to  revolve,  and  the  magnct- 

>«««lwrt  «aaiL  The  power  of  the  eleelro>  Ism  rermoA  at  each  aend-reTolntion.  iMdUl- 

ti'SCTset  (Jep^tjd*  on  the  ful],>^vjnL:  conditions :  cations  of  these  two  forms  of  the  ai)paratti3  have 

eserCT  of  the  current,  the  dimensionB  since  been  made  in  almost  every  part  of  the  civ- 

^^«f  m  faon,  the  natnre  pt  the  fron—  Uised  wot!d.  A  large  electro-magnetic  engine 

~»*»wr  the  better — the  perfect  insulation  of  wasconstructedbyProfJacobI  of  St.  Petersburg 

rj^i  uid  the  pn^r  a4jastment  of  the  by  which  a  small  boat  waa  propelled  at  the  rate 

thswire  to  the  Intensity  of  the  bat-  of  several  miles  an  hour.  Bnt  the  largest  and 

I*/,      means  of  an  electro-magnet  of  the  most  oflicientcngine  of  this  kind  was  coni?trueted 

a  dll       mentioned,  the  instantaneoua  by  Prot  Page  of  Washington,  at  the  expense  of 

r^^^ywt  «f  tn  hmnenso  magnetic  power  tbeU.  8.  government.  Ite«iibited«oflfoientpow- 

P'^T'wd,  by  wliich  discoveries  havo  been  cr  to  propel  with  considerable  velocity  a  railway 

^  ^^ird  to  this  mysterious  agent,  of  the  car,  and  afforded  the  best  means  which  has  ^ct 

mtifrat.  Prof.  Faraday  has  shown  by  been  presented  of  estimating  the  comparative 

•''•ff'wwioa  of  this  instrument,  tliat  magnetic  cost  ot  the  ap[)lication  of  electricity  as  a  motive 

^  ^  a  (QMsd  hi  all  bodiee^  either  in  the  power.  Fxom  all  the  experiments  which  have 
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been  made,  it  appears  tbat  ihough  the  eloctro- 
magnetio  power  can  be  applied  with  less  loss  in 
the  way  of  effective  work  than  heat  by  means  of 
the  steam  engine,  yet  the  cost  of  the  material  by 
which  it  is  generated  is  so  great  that  it  cannot 
be  economically  employed.  According  to  the 
experiments  of  Despretz,  one  pound  of  coal  in 
burning  develops  as  much  heat  as  6  pounds  of 
zinc;  consequently,  tinder  tl)e  sninc  conditiona 
6  times  as  much  power  is  developed  from  liio 
burning  of  an  equal  weight  of  tho  former  as 
from  that  of  tlic  latter.  Novr  the  power  of  the 
steam  engine  is  produced  by  the  buniiog  of 
ooal-in  air,  -vvliilo  that  of  the  electro-magn«tto 
enp:inf>  U  developed  from  the  oxidation  or  "hiirn- 
iag  of  zinc  iu  acid ;  and  since  coal  aud  air  arc  the 
limpio  products  of  natore,  while  irino  and  add 
require  artificial  preparation  nt  tho  expense  of 
power,  it  must  bo  evident  from  all  the.'>e  consid- 
erations that  electro*magnetism  cannot  com- 
pete with  stei!!!,  although  it  may  be  applied  in 
some  cases  wliero  the  expense  of  materials  is 
of  ieoondary  consideration.  Eleclro-maguetism, 
for  example,  is  applied  with  much  success  in 
calling  into  operation  power  at  a  distance,  as  In 
the  case  of  the  deotro-maguetic  telegraph,  in 
giving  simultane  ni'j  mntioQ  to  the  hands  of 
clocks  situated  iu  diilereat  parts  of  a  city,  in 
measuring  very  minute  portiooa  ct  time,  and 
in  b-in  'iii  ^'  into  action  the  power  necessary  to 
ring  aluriu  bells. — For  an  exposition  of  the 
scientific  principles  of  electro-magnetism,  we 
would  refer  to  De  Montferrand's  work  on  the 
•abject,  translated  from  the  French  by  Prof. 
Onmming  of  Cambridge,  England ;  and  for  va- 
rious ingenious  modifications  of  apparatus,  and 
interesting  facts  of  the  science,  to  Dr.  Pagers 
papers  in  the  American  Journal  of  Scieooe 
and  Art.''  (Se^  yUavwroMf  and  MAomnH 
EutCTBiciTy.) 

ELECTRO-METALLURGY,  Electrottfiiw^ 
called  by  the  French  galtanopltutU^  the  art 
of  separating  the  metals  from  their  solutions 
and  depositing  them  in  solid  form  by  means  of 
the  electric  current,  excited  by  the  voltaic  bat- 
tery or  magneto-electric  machine.  The  object 
ii  to  obtain  in  a  metallic  layer  an  exact  oopj  of 
any  surface,  as  of  the  impression  made  in  wax 
of  an  engraving,  a  poj^  of  type,  a  medal,  coin, 
ftc,  the  filling  of  which  impression  in  metal 
produces  a  duplicate  of  the  originn!  nrti-^le,  or 
may  itself  be  used  as  a  mould  for  oDtaining  in 
more  flisible  metal  casts  of  the  same.  The 
metal  may  alf^o  he  precipitated  so  as  to  ad- 
hero  permanently  upon  tho  surface  of  objects, 
either  ibr  the  purpose  of  ornamenting,  strength- 
ening, or  protecting  from  dlfforont  agents  of 
change.  This  branch  of  the  art  is  called  elec- 
tro-plating and  electro-gilding.  The  discovery 
that  metals  might  bo  thus  deposited  poon  fol- 
lowed that  of  the  voltaic  pile.  WoUaston  coat- 
ed solver  with  copper  by  this  method  in  1801, 
and  Brugnatelli  described  in  1805  his  gilding 
2  silver  medals  in  the  same  manner ;  but  it  was 
not  until  Mr.  Thomas  Spencer  of  Liverpool 
mado  hia  experiments  in        that  any  pno. 


tical  importance  was  attached  to  the  oper&tia 
He  had  observed  that  a  copper  ooinnsedasl 

negative  plate  of  the  battery  became  inrrn^ 
witli  a  layer  of  copper  derived  from  tLt  14k 
tion  of  blue  vitriol  in  which  it  was  immeril 
and  that  every  mark  upon  the  coin  wa.«  im 
ferred  in  reverse  upon  the  new  lajtr.  H 
when  at  another  time  a  slip  of  the  sane  qma 
which  he  used  for  the  negntive  pl5te,  haj.f-raj 
to  be  protected  by  a  few  drops  of  vamLMi  '•fll 
receivmg  tho  metallic  deposit,  it  oocarred  \ 
\\'m\  tliat  a  plate  miglit  bo  thus  entirely  c<jT;rti| 
and  any  design  bo  cut  through  the  vami5l,jij 
the  oopper  be  deposited  only  on  the  lioes  m 
expogi^d.    lie  succeeded  on  trying  the  cii'd 
meat.,  tho  copper  plate  being  immersed  iJl 
aatnrated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  d 
connected  by  a  wire  with  a  bar  of  zinc,  •nliq 
was  placud  iu  a  dilute  scdution  of  subLatcoj 
soda.  This  was  c6ntained  in  a  large  gfan 
which  (its  lower  extremity  bein^r  closcilii' 
porous  stopper  of  plaster  of  Paris}  was  ii 
duced  into  the  sulphate  of  oopper  eoh! 
About  the  same  time  Prof.  .Tncobi  of  St  P<i 
burg  was  conducting  a  shnUar  class  of  orij^ 
experiments,  an  account  of  which, jpresea^ 
similar  results,  was  p.;Misbed  in  England  i 
1839.    This  drew  fortii  a  letter  from  Mr.  J.O 
Jordan,  a  printer,  which  was  published  in  Ik 
"Mechanics'  Magazine"  of  June,  describing  hi 
method  of  obtaining  impressions  from  cn|^T«^ 
plates,  matrices  from  typea,  Ao^  andsaggesiiil 
other  apiilicalions  of  the  same  process,  u  ^ 
taining  casts  from  a  i)laster  surface,  and 
of  making  metallic  tubes  by  precipitstin? » 
metal  around  a  wire,  and  then  dissolving tl>«; 
out  by  heat  or  some  solvent  which  hasnoirtin; 
upon  the  outer  coating.   With  such  sn  is^i 
duction  the  art  was  soon  taken  up  by  pnwtwj 
men,  and  rapidly  perfected,  so  that  it  i« 
extoinvely  applied  to  minister  in  agreat  variety 
of  ways  to  the  wants  ff  mankind.  TTbeappwif* 
originally  employed  is  distingnisbed  as  thes* 
pie  form  of  the  deoompodng  battery,  in 
the  electric  current  is  generated  in  the  eanic  ve* 
eel  wherein  the  metal  is  deposited.  It 
prored  I  v  su  bstituting  for  the  inner  vessd  a 
glass  one  of  unglazed  porcelain  or  fi*'^!^*^ 
which  stands  in  tlie  centre  of  the  outer  cylind"^ 
vessel,  and  contatns,in  the  Bulphnric  scid  dilow 
with  12  or  15  times  its  weight  of  ''•'jS 
zinc  plate  suspended  by  a  brass  wire  <uw 
dered  to  it,  the  wire  curving  t)ver  and  sus-ii  " 
ing  at  its  other  end  the  object  to  l>e  cojwj 
which  is  hung  face  to  face  with  the  ziw  pw* 
Neither  the  zinc  within  the  porous  cylinder 
the  object  without  quite  tmicbes  its  wsl* 
the  zinc  is  dissolved,  about  the  same  amooDto 


copper  is  separated  and  deposited  up  "  '  ; 
electro-negative  pole.    It  tends  to 
near  the  point  where  tho  wire  is  attached  w 
object,  and  therefore  we  shoold  have  kW* 
of  these  points  of  attachment,  and  ail 
dnctors  should  bo  themselves  pro***^**^ ,  L 
coating  of  varnish,  as  also  those  portion.'*  oi  , 
ol^  which  it  ia  not  deaignedtoooT«  ^'^^  ^ 
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 metal.    As  the  enlphate  of  eop-  face  these  otijeete  a  little  distance  off  toward 

>ij!ntion  would  soon  bo  reduced  in  strengln,  the  other  Rifle  of  tbo  trough.    Tlio  rod  being 

iit  well  to  k^p  a  bag  of  crystals  of  this  salt  connected  wiiii  tlio  zinc  plate,  and  tlie  copper 

jjifmided  in  the  iipfwrpartof  thetdatiaotthe  with  the  platinam  of  the  battery  by  brasi 

wer  portion  always  retaining  inoro  strength  wires,  the  circait  is  complete,  and  the  depo- 

iSQ  tbe  upper.  A  convenient  subsiitate  for  ntion  immediately  goes  on.  A  battery  of  nuv- 
iiimiigement  is  to  take  a  tight  wooden  box      constraotion  to  desoiibed  by  Prof.  Jacobi 

r  troii^rh,  and  divide  it  by  a  partition  of  some  of  which  an  acconnt  van  be  found  m  tlio 

fgom  material,  as  a  thiu  board  uf  sycamore,  article  Gahanoplmtie  of  tne  JHctionnair^  cU» 

fle  two  parts,  in  one  of  which  the  copper  so-  art*  et  da  manu/aeturet.   It  Is  catted  the 

f  I  n  '\s  placed,  and  in  the  other  about  the  pile  of  Princo  Bagration,  and  surpasses  all  oth- 

smequsatityof  a  solution  of  sal  ammoniac,  with  era  in  the  regularity  of  its  action,  its  extreme 

Im  cTTstals  of  the  salt  to  supply  the  waste  simplicity,  and  the  litdseare  ft  requires.  It  will 

riTiH-i  bj  the  action  of  the  xinc.    A  plate  of  continue  in  operation  more  thnn  6  weeks  with- 

toful  IS  suspended  by  wires  soldered  to  its  oat  attention,  demands  no  skiU  or  experience 

tod  passing  over  a  stick  laid  across  the  in  chemical  manipulations,  and  costs  a  mert 

r  the  kii,  and  so  adjusted  that  the  plate  trifle.    Jacobi  thinks  its  discovery  must  have 

ibaii  fioe  the  diaDhragm  or  partition  and  be  an  important  effect  upon  the  art  of  redncing 

Ntydim  to  it.  The  object  to  be  coated  is  sus-  ores,  and  throw  light  umm  many  obsoore  sub- 

>rn'!e<l  npon  another  stick  parallel  to  tlie  first  j:i  t?i  connected  witli  industrial  operations.  A 

ij-  ibe  same  wires  passing  over  it.  The  appa-  flower  pot  or  any  such  vessel  impervious  to 

Mtos  AoddlM  left  several  days  for  the  opara-  water  is  fflled  witih  earth  saturated  with  a  soIqp 

r/n  to  po  on:  bnt  tliere  is  no  objection  to  tion  of  pal  nrnmoniac.    In  tliia  a  plate  of  cop- 

tsiuDz  oat  the  plates  occasionally  to  observe  per  and  another  of  zinc  are  placed  a  little  dis- 

hm  n  pfoeeeda.  Jn  eleetro-plating,  oonstant  taace  apart,  and  irires  are  attlMdied  to  them.  A 

ffi'^tl  n  is  recommended  to  insure  nnifonnity  of  voltaio  pair  of  simple  form  is  tlius  obtained, 

ie^tioQ.  The  probability  of  obtaining  a  de-  whidb  may  be  kept  m  aotion  for  months  or  even 

pout  of  equal  thidniMS  is  Inereased  by  having  for  years,  if  the  earth  to  oeessiouany  moialeDed 

tlie  'f^srfis/'e^  of  tbatwo  plates  perfertly  pnrullel  with  the  solution  and  the  zinc  plate  is  removed 

to  each  other,  and  of  about  the  stuue  size  and  when  it  is  at  lust  worn  out    It  is  well  to 

ThetBBiiene7  is  licHr  the  most  prondneot  leave  the  copper  plate  for  a  few  moments  in  a 

pmr.U  to  receive  the  greatest  thickness  of  metal.  F->lntinn  of     -ammoniac  before  putting  it  into 

Tlie  (Atject  of  tl^  partition  is  to  keep  the  two  the  eurtii,  and  let  it  dry  until  a  deoid^  oxidar 

^  iptrt  wlfls      electrio  tmrrent  may  pass  tioti  appears  upon  its  soifaoe.  By  uniting  sev* 

rre«Ij  tiiroQ^  Uie  diaphragm.   The  zino  salt  eral  pairs  a  constant  current  is  obtain r  l,  long 

generated  in  the  proceaa  is  also  prevented  bv  it  ooatiiittiDg  and  perfectly  regular  in  its  action, 

frm  goins  to  the  negative  plate  and  incmstmg  which  may  be  employed  for  Tarloas  purposes; 

tiii^with  the  reduced  metal,  as  it  is  disposed  to  do  as  for  example,  to  reduce  metals  to  their  most 

vb»  ooly  one  vessel  is  used,  thus  checking  the  maJleable  form.  Jacobi  made  use  of  a  battery  of 

opcnto  er  interfering  with  the  prodnotion  of  514  ^ntn.  He  reeommends  that  the  veasds  eon* 

i]*Tfwt  raouM,  Cohesion  of  the  precipitate  is  tainin^?  the  pairs  should       cnrefully  isolated. 

preTeQttd  by  a  previous  application  to  the  object  The  sutuect  is  strongly  commended  to  the  atten- 

a  thin  k^er  of  some  greasy  substance,  and  tion  of  those  engaged  m  eleotroty  ping,  not  raere- 

A«i  removing  all  that  can  be  taken  up  with  a  lyforitsoconomy,  but  for  its  en  tinfrii  lorn  from 

^  linen  ra^  A  macb  better  method  has  been  the  nozions  vapors  which  are  given  off  from  bat- 

wvised  in  tius  coontry  of  first  applying  a  ooitt-  teries  requiring  the  use  of  mtrieadd^In  tha 

-  :  of  silver,  and  then  washing  this  with  an  use  of  the  batteries  the  metallic  deposi lion  is  ob- 

iu£ok4ic  uncture  of  iodine.  This  prevents  oo-  tiuned  in  different  oonditions,  whi<^  vaiy  with 

of  the  netallio  enrfeoes  without  interfer-  the  intensity  of  the  current,  tiie  strength  of  the 

•■i?  in  the  slightest  degree  with  the  process  of  acid  solution,  its  temperature,  Ac.  To  obtain  the 

itv'jrntioQ.  But  in  plating  or  gilding,  the  great-  copper  in  a  dean  metallio  state,  the  solution  of 

«t  care  \i  required  to  remove  by  boiling  in  oatuh  ^  sodphate  mint  be  acidulated  with  snlphnrlo 

alkali  arid  thorough  washing  every  trace  of  acid,  and  bo  kept  w^ll  saturated  by  constant 

and  render  the  articles  perfectly  bright,  supplies  of  fresh  sulphate  of  <^per,  or  by  soffi- 

form  of  ttM  iMttery  usually  cmployeid  in  ciently  large  copper  plates.  Tnere  shoud  also 

w^Totypingrequirestwo  vessels,  m  one  of  which  exist  a  proper  relation  between  the  zinc  and 

^^^^ic  current  is  geoar^^d,  and  in  the  the  aoid  which  acts  upon  it,  and  the  object  to 

'^jraidi  eorresponds  to  the  deoomposition  be  ooated.  If  the  zino  plate  1>e  large  and  the 

*'-u>c  srticlM  to  be  acted  upon  are  suspend-  object  very  smidl,  tlii  copper  is  lilcoly  to  bo  of 

^^tiie  luetoUic  solutkuL  A  Smee*s  battery  brittle  texture,  or  it  may  be  deposited  in  the 

™^  CBBteoientl;  be  ossd  for  generating  the  enr-  form  of  a  powder  if  ^  diflbrenoe  be  oonrider* 

'  1  «id  a  wooden  cistern  to  contain  the  solu-  able.    If  the  sulphate  of  copper  solution  be- 

Mipbate  of  copper.  The  oUects  to  be  oomea  nearly  ezhaosted,  or  the  electric  current 

^^  ■nnspended  from  ametsIlM  red  rest-  is  disproportionately  strong,  or  the  podtlva 

»g  opfsn  the  twn  I  nil-i  i>f  the  trough  near  one  polo  disjjroportionately  large,  the  copper  it 

uda  eopp«r  plui^  is  mspeoded  so  as  to  likely  to  be  aeparated  in  the  form  of  a  Uaok 
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powder,  with  the  ooQeetion  of  mncii  hydrofan  IiOMe  engaged  upon  this  work  is  of  nniisaail 

upon  the  negative  phite.   This  tendency  maj  mensions.   The  decomposition  cdl  la  a  cutt 

be  corrected  hy  one  or  another  of  the  following  of  wood,  12  feet  in  length,  3  feet  in  width,  i 

mean^.  05  recommended  hy  Smee.   The  inten-  8  feet  deep.   It  oontiuns  about  £88  gallons  uf 

•ity  or  quantity  of  the  battery  may  be  lessened;  acidulated  eolation  of  sulphate  of  copper,  «)y 

the  negative  pole  may  be  increased  or  the  posi-  is  kept  for  year^  of  uniform  strength  hy  i 

tire  reduced  in  size ;  the  solution  may  be  sata*  sheets  of  copper  suspended  in  it  opposite 

rated,  or  it  may  be  rendered  neutral ;  or  la.«tly,  each  surface  exposed  for  the  reception  of  a  b 

temperature  may  be  lowered.    The  process  taJlic  coating.   The  objects  to  be  electrotjf 

succeeds  best  at  a  temperature  not  lower  than  are  placed  in  the  solution  in  the  eveDlng  i 

60°.   By  properly  regulating  the  operation,  cop-  taken  oat  in  the  morning.    They  are  soep^ 

per  plates  may  bo  obtained  suitable  for  printing  on  brass  rods  which  liu  across  the  top  of  < 

engravings  from,  which  will  wear  ooiteaiwdlaa  cistern;  one  end  of  each  rod  istnmedovir 

tlie  original  metal;  but  the  methoa  as  now  prac-  right  angles  to  form  a  short  foot,  which  <fi 

tised  is  not  to  obtain  the  whole  tlucknii»:j  of  into  a  channel  of  mercury  that  extends  ala 

the  pla^s  by  the  oleetrotype  operation,  for  a  the  outer  edge  of  the  cistern.   This  besui 

very  thm  purfuce  of  copper  !>4  ptiffictent  to  pre-  formed  by  turning  over  the  upper  edre  of 

serve  the  txact  impression,  ami  liiis  is  more  broad  sheet  of  copper  tliat  is  attached  tod 

economically  backed  with  some  oheap  allojr.  aide  of  the  cistern,  and  extendi  beyond  it  toll 

An  inferior  quality  of  tyy»c  metal  answers  this  other  cistern  forming  the  battery,  whtretl 

purpose  very  well ;  it  melts  readily,  and  may  same  sbect  of  copper  is  again  turned  up j 

DO  made  to  cohere  to  the  copper  facing  by  make  anotlier  channel  for  mercury  into  wLk 

simply  pouring  a  layer  of  it  over  the  tliin  sheet,  the  poles  of  the  zinc  plates  are  intro(!uo«4l 

which  is  laid  jdat  upon  its  face  on  a  smootli  bard  ouo  side.    Tliosc  of  tlie  platinized  copper  fin 

snrface  upon  which  it  Is  firmly  secured  by  elastic  ing  the  other  pole  of  the  battery  dip  into  i 

slips  of  steel  extending  from  its  edge  to  a  fixed  otlier  corresponding  channel  of  mercury  ooi 

object  a  little  above.    Tbe  back  of  the  copper  otlier  side  of  the  battery  cistern,  through  wW 

more  readily  imltt  s  with  the  aUojif  it  has  been  connection  is  made  in  the  same  mannerontii^ 

previously  coated  with  tin  by  pouring  this  side  with  the  decomposition  cell,  other 

metal  when  melted  over  its  surface,  as  the  rods  standing  with  one  foot  in  this  channel  sci 

sheet  is  held  in  an  inclined  position.   It  is  this  porting  the  uieets  of  copper  which  aresu«p«i^ 

process?  wliich  is  employed  in  electrotyping  the  ed  in  the  solution  to  complete  the  circuital 

of  this  work.    Every  page  of  type,  after  furnisJi  tbe  mcuU  fur  tlie  deposit.    The  l«C«j 

as  been  used  for  fbr^ahing  proofs,  is  im-  i»  constructed  with  plates  of  amalgamated 

pressed  upon  a  snrfn^'e  of  wax.    This  is  tlien  alternating  with  others  of  platinized  ci^iW 

covered  witli  plumbago  in  fine  powder,  and  all  each  plate  measuring  lOXl'i  inches.  They  iTf" 

the  superflnoos  pmrder  is  blown  off  or  brushed  down  in  grooves  cat  on  each  side  of  the  cbtirn 

away  in  an  apparatus  ronstnieted  with  fine  their  lower  edprcs  not  reaching  within  Kta 

brumes  for  this  purpose.    By  tbe  application  inches  of  the  Iwitora.    According  to  the smoi^ 

of  this  conducting  medium  every  ])ortion  of  of  work  to  be  done,  the  number  of  plate*  i 

the  wax  face  is  made  rs]  .ible  of  receiving  the  reduced  or  increased  ;  18  or  20  of  each  u\ 

coating  of  copper,  wla-n  the  cake  is  encircled  ordinarily  in  use.    The  acid  employed  ss 

by  wire  and  suspended  by  it  to  the  rod  con-  exciting  liquid  is  tbe  common  sulphnrics"^ 

nected  with  tbe  zinc  ])Iatc  of  tlie  battery.   The  — A  variety  of  substances  are  employed 

metal  as  it  is  deposited  enters  into  the  most  wax  for  obtaining  moulds  of  medals  and «U* 

ndnnte  depressions  and  retains  tbeoioetdeU-  small  objects  for  electrotyping.   Fusible  m^u 

cate  marking?!  as  distinctly  as  tbcy  appear  in  made  by  melting  several  times  8part«of  to 

the  wa.\.    Tlie  [);ige  of  type  being  tlius  dupli-  nmtb,  5  of  lead,  and  3  of  tin,  is  well  adapteaSi 

cated,  tbe  members  that  composed  it  are  at  this  purpose.   Another  fusible  alloy  need  byiw 

liberty  to  be  tlNtrilnted  for  the  eonil)innttMn  of  Frenchfor  their  c/icJk<«  moulds  consists  of  8 

new  pages;  ainl  tinis  a  single  fount  inuy  bo  of  bi8mnth,4of  tin, 6of  lead, andl  of SBtilil«T« 

kept  in  continual  use  for  the  setting  up  of  series  The  medal  is  set  in  a  block  of  wood,  and  mj^ 

of  works,  of  wbiob  rnpies  or  editions  may  be  tlie  metal,  wbicb  is  poiirtfl  in  ashallow  box^ 

struck  otf  as  tliey  are  wanted.    The  thin  sheets  with  emoolb  cart  rid  j;e  paper,  ia  on  tlie  po«tw 

of  copper  are  backed  with  a  kind  of  type  metal,  setting,  the  medal  is  laid  upon  it^  and  strucK  .^'^ 

and  the  plates  are  then  planed  upon  tlie  edges  tly  so  as  fairly  to  impress  iti  surface.  ^^"f^^'Ii 

Slid  hack  by  sharp  knives,  by  which  tl^y  is  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  alloy,  H  fWt 

are  brought  into  proper  sliape  and  tbidcneaik  be  skimmed  off  with  the  edge  of  a  card.  ' 

Electrotyping  is  preferred  to  the  ordinary  tcr  of  Paris  is  also  employed  for  the  M>p*Pj| 

method  of  stereotyj>ing,  or  taking  a  cast  in  pose;  and  gutta  percna  is  found      ,  * 

lype  metal  of  tbe  impression  of  A  page  of  type  aaited  for  it.   The  latter  is  softened  at  W'**'*^ 

made  in  plaster  of  Paris,  for  the  refl«on<<  that  pcmture  of  boiling  water,  and  pressed  '^P^  «jj 

medal,  which  is  surrounded  with  *  '''•j"^ 


the  stereotype  is  more  subject  to  defects,  does 

not  present  so  sharp  an  outline  of  the  letters,  rim.   When  cold  the  gatta  percha  i»  ^'^^ 

and  is  less  «1urriMe  tbnn  tlic  copper-faced  dec-  tlie  pr'»^es«!  i-<  wrl)  pfrfnrmcd  to  have  rcw^^ 

trotypo.  The  battery  employed  by  the  printing  an  admirable  impres^ioiu  Ihis 
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rdblo  nndar  it  nneq>tiUe  of  reoeiyins  Um 
Mh  eottting:   Powdered  zino  ie  somtrnDea 

iti  with  tlie  fine  phimbago  to  increase  its 
docuog  power*  The  xino  is  melted  in  aa 
1  bdle,  M  irlMn  Jort  xeady  to  take  fire,  e 
pkvei  of  iron  are  diroppod  into  it.  When 
I,  the  mixtnre  is  eoOj  pulverized. — £leo- 
jrpine  maj  be  applied  to  the  presenratien  ct 
oas  d^cate  objects  by  coating  tbem  with  a 
aSic  dqiositioD.  Insects  and  delicate  flowers 
made  eradnetora  by  dipping  them  in  a  weak 
ttioB  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  then  preoipitat- 
tbenlTernpon  every  nortion  of  them  by  cz- 
ioi«  to  the  vapor  of  phosphorus,  or  salpha- 
K  >c)d  ^  or  oven  to  the  action  of  the  light, 
sthofdiiforcnt  kinds  has  thus  been  coated  with 
neullic  covering,  aiid  Isxcg  Las  been  beautiiully 
t  tad  omamentod.  A  sbaekof  copper,  procip- 
ted  npoa  a  surface  of  morocco  of  any  desired 
Xem,  maj  be  nsed  for  embossing  the  surfaces 
jtber  skins.  Copies  oi  dlg—lfeatypt  pictures 
re  been  taken  by  this  process.  A  condnctin^ 
teof  broad  sur&ce  being  soldered  to  the  back 
the  picture,  and  the  portions  not  intuided  to 
coxted  beine  covorcfl  with  wax,  the  plate  is 
t  iato  tbe  ^ntioa  of  sulphate  of  copper,  prc- 
tij  ss  if  it  van  •  medal  to  be  electrotyped. 
■  dt^wsit  is  removed  when  sufUciontly  thick, 
i  the  copy,  which  is  wonderfully  exact,  is 
ten  foond  to  present  a  softer  and  iintr  oxpMHOa 
■B tba onghud.  Tho  face  of  tho  ])i(  turo  mny 
>  gilded  ^aubjectiug  it  to  tho  action  of  a 
Kj  feeble  electric  current  in  a  weak  solution  of 
fuide  of  goJd  and  jxitassimn.  In  applying 
ie  procen  to  the  incrusting  of  fmita,  loaves, 
id  cmilar  orgaoio  snbstances,  for  the  purpose 
fpreserrinf  their  forma,  either  in  the  int  trdlic 
leU  deposited  upon  them  or  by  making  use  of 
M  aa  a  mould  for  restoring  the  object  in  solid 
wn.  the  body  is  first  covered  with  tlie  plumbago 
•wi^r,  tad  a  pin  is  inserted  at  ono  extremity 
7  vkiik  itb  sapported  upon  the  wire  of  the 
•fenr  (connected  with  the  zinc  plate.  The  pin, 
As:  i.ic  uf-eratiun  is  completed,  is  withdrawn, 
cd  tlirragh  the  hole  it  leaves  the  fluida  of  the 
nil  nuy  be  expelled  by  heat  Bronze  statucf 
n  nude  from  the  hollow  plaster  oasts  obtained 
^nt  iLo  origioil  model  to  day;  theaa  casts. 

may  be  in  several  sections,  bcinf^  coated 
y  P^bago  powder,  and  exposed  to  tho  bu1« 
P'^ljf^ippvoraliraBaaaoliitioik  Theseo- 
Mui  flms  obtained  are  fitted  and  soldered  to- 
f*^i  »nd  eiectrotyped  over  the  soldered 
^--Beetro-plating  is  tlia  aorering  of  taf 
y^py  ths  ekctric  current  with  a  coating  of 
■•t  It  is  very  extensively  practised  for  giv- 
^  to  Tire  made  of  cheap  alloys,  as  britamiia 
Oerman  tilver,  pewter,  or  brass,  tho 
■■^y  inj  ciccUence  of  silver  ware,  at  the  cost 
^JJ*)_i^iQ  coating  of  tha  man  expenstTa 
u*e  solution  of  silver  has  formerly  been 
•JJ^  by  dissolving  the  metal  in  dilute  pore 
!^ *«^U«diratwia  aftanrard  added, 
precipitated  as  a  cyanide  by  a 
«  c|iittda  of  potnarinm.   The  silver 


dissdved  in  a  solotion  of  cyanide  of  potasaium, 
and  tfab  is  the  fluid  used  in  the  place  of  the  sul- 
phate of  copper  solution  employed  for  tlie  depo- 
attkm  of  copper.  But  a  more  convenient  mode 
of  obtaining  the  solution  is  to  connect  a  plate 
of  silver  with  the  podtive  polo  suspended  in  a 
solution  of  cyanide  of  potauium,  and  allow  the 
enrrent  to  pass  until  tho  silver  begins  to  deposit 
rapidly  upon  the  negative  pole.  To  hisiire  the 
conesion  of  the  silver  upon  every  portion  of  tho 
surface  exposed,  the  latter  must  t>o  thoroughly 
cleansed,  which  is  best  effected  by  boiling  tha 
articles  in  an  alkaline  lyo,  then  dippin;?  them 
into  nitric  acid,  and  finally  scouring  them.  The 
aapfMT  wiva  is  then  attached  to  any  portion,  or 
wound  around  tho  hotly,  and  this  being  again 
dipped  for  an  in<itant  in  nitric  acid  is  tlien  sus- 
pended to  the  metallic  rod  which  oonnaalBwltil 
the  zino  plate  of  tho  battery,  it^  snrfiuc  opposed 
to  a  plate  of  silver  connected  with  tho  other 
pole;  after  being  in  tho  solntion  a  few  seconds, 
and  receiving  the  first  coating  of  silver,  tho 
article  is  taken  out  and  rubbed  with  a  liard 
brush  and  a  little  fine  sand.  It  is  then  replaoad 
and  left  for  several  hours  in  tlio  s^dution,  when 
it  acquires  a  coating  as  thick  as  tissue  paper,  of 
a  dead  whito  pilver.  It  may  be  then  polisned 
with  a  hard  brush  and  whitintr,  or  burnished. 
The  hardness  of  the  silver  varies  with  tho  power 
af  ^  tattarj,  a  weak  current  depositing  rihar 
of  very  soft  qnality;  but  if  tho  oattery  is  too 
powerful,  or  tiio  silver  plate  forming  the  positive 
electrode  is  very  loi^  in  proportion  totne  arti- 
clo  to  bo  plated,  the  silver  is  apt  to  be  precipi- 
tated in  the  form  of  a  black  powder;  wiili  due 
proportions  between  tiba  power  of  tho  battery 
and  tho  work  to  bo  accomplished,  the  silver  do- 
posit  may  be  of  the  hardness  of  tho  rolled  or 
nanuMted  metal.  Any  darired  Ikloltness  of  tha 
deposit  may  be  given  according  to  the  time  the 
operation  is  continued.  A  plating  as  thick  aa 
ordiiiar^wrlliigpaper  eoDBamM  from  HtoH 
oz.  of  silver  to  the  square  ftx)t  of  snrfaro.  Aa 
before  mentioned,  the  nlver  is  more  equally  de- 
posltad  by  beeping  tha  artidea  In  motiMi  as  tha 
process  goes  on.  Tho  silver  is  rendered  harder 
also  by  the  motion  as  well  as  by  intensity  of 
battery;  aad  fhvOf  tboagh  oidy  the  pore  metal 
is  deposited,  it  is  rendered  ns  dnrnble  as  tho  al- 
loy nsed  for  silver  coin. — The  solution  employed 
for  aleotro-gilding  is  prepared  by  digesting  tha 
chloride  of  gold,  obtained  by  dissolving  the 
metal  in  nitro-ronriatio  acid,  with  calcined  mag- 
aaate.  Tfaaaddde,  which  nOa  aa  a  precipitate, 
is  washed  by  boiling  in  nitric  acid,  and  is  then 
dissolved  in  cyanide  of  potassinm.  The  solntion 
af  tha  dodbia  aalt  la  mad,  as  that  af  lha  eyanidaa 
of  silver  and  potassinm  in  plating.  The  tem- 
perature is  not  allowed  to  fall  below  180°  F.  in 
gflding  copper,  and  for  gilding  silver  It  riioald 
be  still  higher.  Tlio  batterj'  must  bo  formed 
with  the  positive  plate  of  gold,  and  the  negati  va 
nay  ba  or  IroB  or  ooppar  In  a  porona  vesael  con> 
taining  cyanide  of  potas.«ium.  Tho  same  atten- 
tion most  be  given  to  having  tho  surfaces  to 
ba       fboroughly  cleaned,  except  that  lha  tta 
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of  nitric  acid  b  diapenaed  with.  Metallic  aor-  vKoir<«>,  to  see).   These  terms  are  often  \mi 

ftoaa  that  do  not  readily  raoelv»  the  depoalt  qmoDTnona,  Uioagti  the  fym«e  is  properir 

of  gold,  as  those  of  iron,  Ftcci,  lend,  &c.,  naay  name  of  an  instrument  for  mcnsTiring  tliefsl 

first  bo  coiOed  with  a  thin  layer  of  ooppw,  aitjof  the  eleotrioal  excitemcat,  aodtheU 

tipon  wMcA  (he  gold  ii  fheo  depoaltefl.  The  ef  eDelbr  reodering  It  apfmrent  by  its  eft 

Bolutioii  slionld  contain  sufficient  i:<)h\  to  depo'^it  Tho  torsion  b.ilnnco  of  Coulomb  admirably  « 

all  that  is  required  at  once.   The  value  of  the  bines  the  requirements  of  both  instroma 

material  employed  iavmyMIIInff  in  eompariaoft  bat  a  great  ntmiber  baye  been  eootrirei 

with  the  effect  produced,    A  silver  thimble  re-  totli,  and  of  greater  pretensions  and  cotcplid 

ceires  only  5  or  6  cents'  worth  of  cold ;  a  oom-  which  it  will  not  be  neoeasarv  todeacribe.  A« 

mon  daed  watoli  eaae^  tiiinly  coated  within  and  line  braaawfaw  bsnpendea  flmn  a  fixed  |Nj 

heavily  without^  requires  only  from  20  grains  to  and  kept  stretched  by  a  Frnall  weight  .itt.^d 

a  jpenny weighty  or  about  the  valoe  of  a  dollar ;  to  its  lower  extremi^.  Near  the  weight  ti 

andapendleaaefroniS  toSgraina^OTlenfiian  needle  is  attaebed  to  the  wire  In  a  borin 

20  cents'  worth. — The  applications  of  this  new  position,  ono  of  the  ends  of  which  is  a  cvrAi 

and  interesting  art  are  already  wonderfoUj  de>  or,  and  the  other  a  non-conductor  of  dectrid 

Teloper^  and  ita  |»rad:ioe  glvea  eniploym«it  to  A  gradnated  are  is  arranged  aroond  Ibe  dm 

many  thf)usand3  of  workmen  in  the  large  plating  fcrence  of  the  gla.ss  vessel  in  which  the  neo3 

and  other  electro-metallamo  eetablishmenta  m  aospended.  Tbe  small  body,  the  dectridlj 

ear  eitiee  and  nannftetnnng  towna.  Thefto-  whit^  ia  to  be  determined,  beii^letdowBt 

ing  of  printers'  types  a\  ith  copper,  now  largely  side  of  the  vessel,  canses  tbo  swinging  indel 

BractiMd,  trebles  or  quadruples  their  durabiuty.  diverge  or  bo  attracted,  and  the  amount  d  I 

Bnt  ft  is  by  no  means  probable  that  its  meet  movement  is  measnred  by  the  nnmberefdsgH 

uablo  uses  are  yet  discovered.    In  Franco  the  upon  the  arc  passed  by  the  index  on  thaojn 

poaibility  of  applying  its  principle  to  the  sepa-  site  end  of  the  ne^ile. '  An  instrument  hsa  bi 

ration  of  metals  from  their  ores,  has  been  aeri-  constructed  in  whleh  a  force  equal  to  toti  ' 

ously  considered  by  scientific  and  practical  men ;  a  grain  caused  the  needle  to  traverse  the  wb( 

and  when  more  economical  modes  of  exciting  circumference,  so  that  a  movement  of  9 

the  electric  current  are  developed,  it  is  probable  degree  indicated  a  force  not  greater  (k 

that  this  mode  of  reducing  some  of  the  ores  iry  ^'iwt  ®^  ^  gram.    For  an  instruracnt 

may  be  successfully  practised.   It  hag  even  been  celicate,  the  suspending  wire  is  of  eitna 

thought  possible  to  apply  a  coating  of  copper  ia  fineness  and  considerable  length.  Theprinc'i 

one  sheet  upon  the  bottom  of  a  ship  by  this  adopted  for  determining  the  relation  betva 

method,  or  to  r^toro  old  sheathing  by  adding  to  the  electric  force  and  the  quantities  of  electwi 

its  thickness  witliout  removing  if  from  the  vea-  in  bodies  was  to  take  two  perfectly  rfnia*r«8 

seV;  and  it  has  been  proposed,  as  a  more  eco-  ducting  balls,  and  after  charging  one  aiijl 

nomical  method  of  obtaining  the  electric  current,  mining  its  effect  upon  the  balancejbriogii! 

to  employ  the  mngneto-electrio  machine,  in  contact  with  the  uncharged  ball.  Th* 

which  this  power  Is  generated  by  the  oonsump-  of  electricity  is  then  equally  divided  It  tr  k 

tion  of  cheap  fuel  in  running  a  steam  engine,  the  two,  which  may  be  proved  by  test^  ^ 

instead  of  the  more  expensive  rihc  in  the  voltaic  equal  eftecta  upon  the  balance.   Oae  «  Aa 

battery.   But  in  the  experiments  of  Messrs.  may  then  be  made  to  give  up  half  its  electrtrii 

Elkington  and  M'a«ion,  of  Birmingham,  England,  to  another  perfectly  similar  uncharged  t«>^*' 

with  the  command  of  a  magnificent  machine,  bo  the  quantity  may  bo  continually  rednoM  I 

and  of  steam  power,  the  current  was  found  to  bo  known  proportions  to  any  desired  extent,  i 

too  unsteady  to  admit  of  good  work.    Machitiea  electric  needle  used  as  an  electroscope,  is »  «P 

of  the  same  construction  have  been  intii^oduced  bar  of  some  non-conducting  substance,  snppoT 

into  New  York  and  apjJied  to  praetioal  opera-  ed  upon  a  p<rfnt  like  a  magnetic  needle,  m 

tionsin  electro-plating.  bcaringnpononeextremity  a  small  body  c^KiS* 

ELECTRODE  (Gr.  TjXtKTpou,  and  odor,  a  way),  with  a  known  electricity.    Bennett's  gow'* 

a  term  applied  by  Prof.  Faraday  to  tiie  surface,  electroscope,  which  is  much  used,  co^'^^^J, 

whetlier  of  air,  water,  metal,  or  other  sub-  thin  ptHps  of  gold  leaf,  fastened  in  the  endwj 

stance,  by  which  electricity  passes  into  or  out  metallie  rotl,  which  passeS  through  tboM**' 

of  other  media.  It  corresponds  with  the  pole  a  bell  glass,  and  terminates  above  in  » }^ 

of  the  galvanic  battery. — Under  nnotber  deriva-  knob.    Those  strips  of  gold  leaf  hanging  i°  ^ 

tion  firom  rjXtKrpoy,  and  itSoc,  like,  the  term  has  centre  of  the  bell  glass  will  diverge  when  tfj 

alao  iMen  employed  to  dea^nata  boitoawUoii  body  electrically  excited  is  brought  near  or  u 

become  electric  like  amber.  contact  with  the  brass  knob.  It  is  well  topup 

ELECTROLYSIS,  ELECTBOLTrE(Gr.  i^Xcjcrpov,  two  conducting  bodies  m  each  a  positi(ffl  ^ 

and  XvM,  to  set  freeX  terms  which  were  intro-  bell  glass  that  each  atrip  of  gold  leaf  r 

dneed  by  Prof.  Faraday,  and  applied,  the  ono  to  against  one  of  them,  and  thns  dischwg*  ' 

decomposition  produced  by  the  electric  current,  electricity ;  for  otherwise,  if  they  come  in  ^ 

and  the  other  to  a  body  fnaoeptible  of  direot  de-  taot  with  the  non-conducting  glass  ss  t^^ 

composition  in  thi^  manner.  verge,  their  tendencv  is  to  rem«n  a***^.  .i, 

ELECTROMETER  (Gr.  TXiicrpoy, and  /*«rpor,  it.  The  subject  is  particularly  noticed 

flMtann),  XiMnoaoofs  (Or.  ^jXMiper,  and  pMoedlDgarfidflatraatiQgoii«iBOtricil«^ 
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IIA;iB0PHOBUS(Gr.4XmfYMr,aod^<|M.  mitted.  Although  this  nomber  is  very  bquOI  in 

blH^  ft  vmrmoknt  rona  of  m  Wtrmnaoi  oompariMn  wtth  the  almoift  iiiilnit«  rutlety  of 

It  (Ruining:  and  lioWinj;  small  qoantities  of  material  substances  wliich  occur  in  nature,  or  aro 

iMrieitj  Sot  a  conaiderablo  time.   It  consists  prodoced  artificially  by  man,  it  will  doubtless 

I       aBOOth  eake  of  rwln,  toitdo  by  pour-  oreatoally  be  greatly  leiwned ;  all  analogy  teaeh- 

6iiia  taLstanco  when  melted  into  a  wooden  Ing  that  the  really  essenti;J  elements  of  mat- 

il  Ib  wluch  it  may  be  allowed  to  remain :  ter  most  be  very  few.   Thus  far,  however,  the 

ilM>  of  ft  disk,  eittier  of  brass  or  of  wood  nmnber  of  elements  bas  been  oootinimUj, 

Hired  with  tin  foil,  its  diameter  loss  than  though  slowly,  ini  rt.a'singtlirou^h  the  discovery 

Mt  of  tlie  cake ;  ite  edges  should  be  rounded,  of  new  sabstances.   The  latter  have  occurred  in 

I  fte  bandle  la  inserted  into  flie  nMdle  of  the  most  easea  only  in  extremdy  minnte  quantities, 


iUk  it  right  angles  with  its  surface.    The  sur-  and  in  but  few  localities ;  sonio  of  them  have 

ine  o(  the  cake,  aa  it  lies  noon  the  table,  being  hardly  been  seen  by  any  one  exoept  their  dis- 

(iiMMl«  baaten  with  aha  mn  of  ft  Oftt,  ia  soon  ooverer.  Hie  proportaes  of  many  bare  not  aa 

ehaiflivith  negative  electricity.    If  the  disk  yet  been  thoroughly  studied.    Such  are  view- 

ii  tMB  Irid  flat  upon  the  cake,  touched  with  ed  with  sn^icion  and  distrust  by  chemistSi  and, 

tkiagcr,andtlMatftkeDoflf  by  theliaDdIa,itiB  nntil  anthoitioated,  merely  Jtolerate^  on  Hm 

htod  to  be  charged  with  positive  electricity,  so  list  of  elements.    The  great  moss  of  the  matttr 

MtociTea^ftrlclika  the  prime  conductor  of  of  which  the  world  is  compcsed  consists  of 

piiiMtiiBil  maelilott.  By  renewing  the  ood-  ifcont  80  elementa,  the  remalirfBg  81  being  of 

Mfe It  is  charged  again,  and  the  process  may  comiiaratively  slight  importance.    The  term 

wrcpnted  hondredd  of  times,  the  resin  often  simple  or  undeaompoaoUe  '(better  undeoom- 

ntuDiog  its  deotricity  for  many  days.  Tbe  posed)  snbstanoe  is  often  need  synonymondj 
piS'itive  electricity  in  the  disk  is  (k  vcloped  by.  with  element.    In  popular  language,  fire,  air, 

jadoctioa.  If  the  diak  is  left  insulated  without  earth,  and  water  are  sometimes  called  elements, 

toscfaiog  the  finger  or  oHier  oondnebor  to  it,  The  last  8  are,  however,  compounds,  while  the 

■0  electricity  is  developed  in  it,  except  a  slight  former  is  an  appearance,  occasioned  by  the  devel* 

MBgiyejebsige  received  directly  from  the  resin,  opment  of  light  and  heat  which  attends  chemi- 

BXXniSOTTPE.  See  EuoTBo-lferAtxsBOT.  cal  oombination,  &c. — For  a  complete  catalogue 

EI.ECTr.\RIES,  a  name  retained  ii  the  of  the  elements,  see  E^mvALXNT. 
£i^bu|jli  pharmaoopoBias  for  mixtures  of  me*      £L£MI,  a  resinous  exndation  from  a  namlMT 

Mad  iriMtanoes,  generally  dry  powders,  with  of  trees  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  Com- 

p:;rir  or  any  sweet  sirup,  to  render  them  more  ing  from  so  many  sources,  the  substance  known 

coQv«iueot  to  take.  Conserves  are  similar  prep-  in  common  is  by  no  means  of  uniform  character, 

snrtkn^  tbe  saccharine  portion  bein^  intended  and  the  trees  which  afford  the  gum  are  very 

to  prejerre  tbe  other  ingredients  mixed  with  little  understood.   That  from  Holland  is  gup- 

them.  Tbeword  confidction  is  nowin  Qseinthe  posed  to  be  from  the  Datoh  East  India  posses- 

plivaMeopffiias  of  the  United  States,  Lmdon,  sions,  and  the  product  of  the  eonarium  haU 

ttd  Dublin,  to  include  both.  tamifcrum  of  Ceylon.   The  Manila  article  is 

KI£MENT,  CnxMxoAL.  In  the  present  state  believed  to  be  tbe  product  of  the  canarium 

thb  term  admits  of  no  very  precise  commune;  that  of  C.  album  or  arbelabrea  is 

^nitioQ.  In  general,  the  word  element  is  ap-  need  in  the  Philippine  islands  for  pitching 

eto  say  substance  which  has  as  yet  never  boats  and  vessels.   The  Brazilian  elemi  is 

deeomposed  into  coustitnents  or  trans-  from  the  ieiea  ieieariba;  tbe  iciea  is  a  genus 

^"ned  iQto  any  other  substance,  and  which  dif-  separated  from  amyri*,  to  which  the  elemi  is 

ia  HHoe  nssontinl  property  from  every  commonly  referred.   The  Mexican  is  said  by 

twr  koowD  body.  Several  elements  indeed  Dr.  lioyle  to  be  from  a  species  of  the  elaphrtr 

•jrar  raider  two  or  more  allotropio  ocmditions,  wn,  which  he  names  elemiferum.   The  resin 

j>^hiohalitea  they  exhibit  different  properties,  is  imported  in  various  shapes,  and  in  different 

IMN  Mwljfiestions  are  however  mutually  con-  colors  and  degrees  of  consistency.   It  was  for- 

Ter^  ^to  each  other,  and  are  r^arded  as  mcrly  much  employed  in  plasters  and  ointments, 

^•••'■iities  of  one  and  the  same  substance,  but  is  more  used  in  Europe  than  in  this  coun- 

«MvsMd,  the  term  clement  does  not  possess  tiy.   ^atterB  make  use  of  it,  and  it  is  in  some 

^  the  absolute  signification  at  one  dnnand  for  vamishes  by  coach  painters.   It  is 

aB6  attached  to  it  by  the  ancients,  none  of  the  one  of  the  ingredients  of  pastilles  burned  as 

•■•■Is  BOW  admitted  being  regarded  as  true  incense.   It  has  been  resolved  into  two  resins, 

F^^ry  principles  of  matter.    It  is  indeed  not  one  amorphous  and  ooe  orystallizable,  for  thft 

2*i»6  that  iome  of  them  may  belong  to  this  latter  of  which  the  name  elcmino  has  been  ptO- 

T^lft*  of  this  nothing  is  known.   Provi-  posed  by  its  discoverer,  M.  Baup. 

substances  which  have  hitherto  re-      ELBONOBA  ov  Effrs,  an  Italian  princess, 

■"■•••y method  of  analysis  that  has  been  whose  name  is  associated  with  the  love  and 

JlJlJtothem — all,  in  short,  which  cannot  be  madness  of  Torquato  Tasso,  born  June  19, 1687, 

to  be  oompoand--are  called  elements,  died  Feb.  10,  1681.   She  resided  in  Ferrara  at 

.L-"?  ^^^J  be  conceived,  the  number  of  the  brilliant  court  of  her  brother,  Alfonso  IL, 

15!!?.y'y    constantly  changing  with  the  of  which  she  and  her  sister  Lucrezia  were  the 

•>"i>«i«im»  AtptiienieiWMhuftfta'  noataoooniplUMdonunittiti.  Taaso  aeema  to 
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liave  conceived  an  ardeotMsnoa  for  Eleoiioni 
ttiA  to  IwvB  sMrund  to  mpbohio  of  M>  hmms 

fervent  effusiona,  to  the  discovery  of  which  the 
penecations  to  which  be  was  snlgeoted  bjr  Ai- 
nNMo  wvfo  fn  part  asovibod.  Sot  Am  ovUcbm 

Onthesnhjoct  is  conflicting.  There  were  several 
other  ladies  of  tlie  name  of  Eieonora  wbom 
TbBso  oeletmted ;  a?,  Ayr  instance,  Eloonom  Sm 

Tltuk',  tho  l)c;uitifal  countes.s  of  Scandia,  in 
whoae  praise  ho  wrote  charming  verses.  Uow- 
ever,  most  biographers  agree  in  pointing  to  the 
princess  Eleonora  as  the  lady  of  his  special  ado- 
ration. How  far  the  princess  reciprocated  his 
affection  is  not  clearly  established,  and  the  pre- 
tonption  is  that  she  gave  bim  only  friendship 
and  poetical  sympathy  ia  retom  for  his  Itrn, 
fflie  was  nev«r  married. 

ELEONORA  op  Toledo,  daughter  of  Peter 
of  Toledo,  viceroy  of  Naples,  born  in  1526,  was 
married  in  1548  to  Cosmo  do^  Medici,  afterward 
grand  duko  of  Tuscany,  fought  with  great  brave- 
ry against  her  liusband^s  enemies,  captured  the 
cJiief  of  them  (Fllippo  Strozzi),  afterward  ao- 
corapanicd  Cosmo  in  the  war  between  the  em- 
peror Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  of  France,  and 
was  actively  engaged  in  the  taking  of  Sienna. 
In  the  latter  part  of  her  life  she  was  di8tingabh> 
ed  for  her  judicious  patronage  of  lettersi  the  fine 
arts,  and  works  of  charity. 

ELEONORA  TELLEZ,  a  beautiful  Portuguese 
woman,  born  in  1330,  died  in  1405,  the  daughter 
of  a  poor  nobleman,  was  married  in  1346  to  a 
gentleman  of  fortima^  bnt  of  tois  ancient  descent, 
and  much  her  superior  in  years.  He  brought  her 
to  the  court  of  Lisbon,  where  Ferdinand  I.  fell  in 
love  with  her.  She  declined  becoming  his  mis- 
tress, but  became  bis  wife,  after  having  been  le- 
gally divorced  from  her  hnsband.  But  her  heart 
was  as  little  interested  ill  her  second  as  it  had 
been  in  her  first  marriage.  She  fell  in  love  with 
a  young  Castilian  nobleman,  Don  Juan  d'Andei- 
ro.  Her  preference  for  him  and  her  tyrannical 
disposition  produced  great  discontent  and  led  to 
her  overthrow.  After  the  death  of  the  king,  her 
favorite  was  assassinated  by  the  king's  brother, 
the  infante  Don  John  (J}oc.  6, 1388),  who  usurp- 
ed the  government.  Lloonora  besought  the  as- 
sistance of  John  of  Castile,  wlio  baa  married 
Beatrix,  tlie  only  child  t^ho  liad  l)orne  to  Ferdi- 
nand. John  caused  her  to  bo  i»Iuced  in  a  con- 
vent in  Spain,  where  she  died. 

ELEPHANT  (eIrphaA,  Linn.),  the  only  existing 
representative  of  tJie  proboscidian  pachyderms; 
the  mammoth  or  fossil  elephant,  and  its  con- 
gener, the  ma'»todon,  having  lived  in  the  preced- 
ing geological  ei)och.  The  elephant,  the  largest 
aiid  heaviest  of  terrestrial  animals,  has  from  time 
immemorial  been  celebrated  for  hia  intelligence 
and  sagacity,  for  the  services  ho  has  rendered  to 
Bian  in  eastern  laiiAi,  for  his  imposing  appear- 
ance, for  his  immense  strcntrth  irni'lr-d  hy  p;ontle- 
ness  and  docility,  and  for  the  astonishing  feats 
he  ia  able  to  perform  by  means  of  his  trunk. 
Since  the  timo  of  Cuvierthe  anatomy  of  the 
elephant  has  b^n  thoroughly  studied.  The 
akoll  is  TvmarkaUa  tot  iU  Tartioal  etovafiiaD, 


giving  to  the  head  the  well-known  aspect  of 
sagacity ;  this,  thoo^  fiir  sajterior  to  that  d 

the  other  pachyderms,  has  doubtless  been  overi 
rated  from  the  poooliar  cranial  ibrmatioo  in 
animaL  The  great  devation  of  the  frontal  n\ 

^on  does  not  arise  from  any  increase  of  tlu| 
cranial  oavity  or  oorroapondiAg  development  cfj 
tnda,  bot  depends  on  Uio  groat  separatioo  «J 

the  tables  of  the  skull,  and  the  exces^ve 
largemcnt  of  the  frontal  sinnsea,  afibrding 
pie  8pace  for  13io  origin  of  the  mnscles  ^ 
trunk;  the  upper  jaw  has  a  similar  etmi 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  enormous 
M  hotii  oaaeaatrength  and  solidity  are 
w  i  1 1 1  out  too  much  weight.    The  nearly  perpo- 
dioular  fjsoial  line  of  the  elephant,  then,  dejiai^ 
on  the  size  of  the  frontal  sinases,  the  shortixaj 
of  the  bones  of  the  nose,  and  the  vertical  pwi- 
tion  of  the  maxillary  and  intermaxillary  booM|i 
and  the  cranial  cavity  occnpies  but  a  tmaDpailj 
of  the  head  at  its  posterior  central  pc^tiai. 
The  occipital  bone  forms  the  posterior  wall  4 
the  sknll,  and  advances  sAso  on  to  its  upper  m 
iftco ;  the  parietals  are  early  consolidated  to  i; 
to  each  other,  and  to  the  temporals,  fonBiBfi 
solid  box ;  the  etlimoid  is  largo,  and  the  «iti| 
and  surface  of  the  cribriform  plate  indicitei 
delicate  organ  of  smell ;  the  sphenoid  is  v«qi 
flat  intemd^,  but  its  cells  are  enoraoaify» 
veloped,  encroaching  largely  upon  the  bast  rf 
the  skull.   The  teeth  consist  of  2  long  camd 
tnslcs,  one  in  each  intermaxillary  bone,  aodtf 
large  and  compound  molars  in  each  jaw.  T\* 
permanent  tusks,  which  are  monstroasiDottf 
teeth,  are  preceded  by  2  small  decidoom  ow 
which  make  their  appearance  between  tLe 
and  7th  months,  rarely  exoee<l  2inohesiokii^ 
and  i  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  are 
fore  tlie  2d  year,  their  roots  being  oonsitUraM} 
absorbed ;  about  2  months  after  thowiikt^ 
are  shed,  the  permanent  tusks,  which  areatt* 
ated  to  the  inner  side  of  and  behind  the  fornA 
pierce  the  gum  when  about  an  indil<)0&<>" 
grow  from  the  base  during  the  whole Bil>«** 
animal.   The  molar  teeth  aro  remarkrJ  It ' " 
their  size  and  the  complexity  of  their  gtructarn 
there  is  not  more  than  one  wholly,  or  two 
tially,  in  use  on  each  side  in  each  jaw  at  one  uaei 
they  are  constantly  in  progress  of  deitWJ*"* 
and  formation,  succeeding  each  other  k"™?* 
tally,  instead  of  vertically  as  in  other  mannpaj; 
according  to  Owen,  the  molars  are  succesjivo' 
brought  forward  until  each  jaw  has  had  on  ei»» 
side  0,  or  24  in  all.    For  the  minute  details  of 
the  structure  and  development  of  the  ffit'w^ 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  OatmeMfotnuf^ 
Cuvier,  and  to  the  "  Odontography  "  of  Off*- 
It  will  be  enonph  to  say  here  that  ^^^^ 
composed  of  a  numl>er  of  transversa  '•'"^ 
plates  of  dentine  or  ivory,  enveloped  in  onarn^ 
and  united  tr><retlier  by  the  cement  of 
petrosa ;  only  a  bmall  portion  of  the  crown  ^ 
pears  above  'the  gum.    This  gr.iamU  Y^'^'^ 
of  the  teeth  from  behind  forward  explain* 
the  elephant  has  al  w  ays  a  grinding  surface  rvii. 
W  bavtiM  mftwaBBom  to  which  btft'''" 
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St  iivtys  sal^Jeetod ;  tlie  conrtant  wear  of  the  thi»  resemblance  is  continued  in  tho  leg  and 

jiodia^  sorAm  lc«^  it  fn  order  for  masHear  terms ;  the  oe  ealote  it  Tery  large  and  proml- 

.  1,  tho  manner  in  which  the  enamel  is  ar-  nent;  the  motrit  ir^ns  rr  tv.i43  of  6  bones,  tho 

flPgtfid  on  this  snrfiace,  alter  the  ivory  is  worn  external  one  being  imperfectly  developed  j  the 

bra,  oiablea  tbe  anatomist  to  re^  a  toofh  toea  are  abo  6,  eaijb  eoniirtiiig  of  8  Donei^  ex- 

ithertothe  Asiatic  or  African  elephant.  From  ropt  the  ontor,  ^hioh  has  one,  ul  encased  in  tho 

Is  oUlqne  poution  of  the  molars  in  the  jaw&  thick  fikin,  the  division  being  indicated  only  hy 

to  ttiterior  portion  piereea  the  ffom  first,  and  tlie  projecting  extreoaltiea.  The  iNmea  of  tte 

m  be  quite  worn  while  tlie  miadle  and  pos-  elep!.;uit  inay  bo  ca.sily  distinguished  from  those 

vior  portions  are  slightly  or  not  at  all  used,  of  other  ^uadrupedij ;  they  resemble,  except  in 

1  «hat  tiitae  teeth  mrninlah  In  length  at  the  rise,  the  hoaee  or  man,  particularly  the  oenioal 

•me  toe  that  their  depth  is  worn  away ;  as  the  and  <^ar-al  vc  rtf  T  r:  :-,  tlio  .  Moulder  blade  a'hd  pel- 

wtaaat  irinding  anriace  becomes  usele<^  the  via,  the  femur,  tarsus,  and  the  bones  of  the  me* 

iail  li  mMyrecT  Vf  i^sorption,  enabling  the  taearpu  and  metatarraa;  aothatitfi  not  tor* 

t*.th  to  lie  pushed  forward  by  that  behind.  The  prising  that  even  anatomists,  ignorant  of  the* 

taJa  an  formed  of  ivorj  and  oxamel,  tho  for>  elephant^s  skeleton,  should  have  wiirtariren  their 

Mr  msking  the  eentrd  and  by  ftr  the  largest  reeent  and  fiMril  bones  for  the  rematDS  of  glgaii- 

p^rr'in:  the  tusks  exist  in  both  -rx.    hat  are  tic  human  bei^p^,    Tbc  food  of  tho  elephant  is 

pialikr ia  the  females  than  in  tho  males;  they  entirely  vegetable,  and  must  be  immense  in 

■■Ktitam  measure  9  fbet  tn  length,  and  weigh  quantity,  and  the  dlgeeUTe  apparatus  is  aoeord* 

:>Ti.:  200  lb«.  the  pair  ;  this  pr  at  ^vei^rhtiskept  ingly  largely  developoil ;  iI;o  st.  iiiaeh  ia  simple, 

janUceoi^f  by  the  tight  embrace  of  the  socket  of  a  lengthened  and  narrow  form,  its  caraiao 

UflffrMo^f  parts,  expltuning  the  abnormal  cslremity  being  prolonged  into  a  poudi  of  eon* 

fr.~rion  of  the  tusk.s  pro<laoed  cither  by  sudden  siderable  size,  its  internal  merahrano  divided 

^  \kkiii  or  by  gentle  and  long  continued  into  thick  folds  and  transverse  wriuklesi 

ptmm.  thelinrer  Jaw  is  maasiTe,  andpnv  its  mnsoidar  ooat  Terj  Hif elc ;  the  email  Intea- 

!•  •^j- d  in  front,  where  the  extensible  lower  lip  tines  are  voluminous,  and  the  larpo  of  enormous 

a  cloQgtted  into  *  triangular  deeply  concave  aixe :  in  a  moderate-sized  animal  the  intestinal 

o^tiri«eelflagfh«  extremitr  of  the  tnmk.  eanu  was  60  feet  long,  thesmsH  intes^esbefof 

m  ^nc  consists  of  7  cervical  vcrtehra>,  20  88  feet,  the  caecum  If,  and  tho  larj^e  20^  feet; 

AomLS  hnnbcur,  6  satutd,  and  from,  24  to  26  the  circumference  of  the  1st  being  2  feet,  of  the 

<Miw^t1wiRimber  of  tiMlsl9,  andfnsom  SdSfeet^and  of  the  last  (colon)  6  feet.  The  gall 

spfi"nitr>  •2''»,  of  which  5  or  G  are  true.    Tho  bladder  la  situated  between  tho  coats' of  the 

thondccsntj  is  very  large,  the  ribs  being  con-  duodenum,  and  is  divided  by  transverse  parti- 


tisoedtseiifiirly  to  the  pelvis,  of  great  rise  tiona  lotoi  edmpartrnMits;  &»e  spleen  i»\ foot 

acs^  v'A'h:  the  sternum  is  lonp,  compressed  long. 


The  heart  resembles  that  of  tho  rodents 


,  eed,  their  hones  are  thick  and  ob'an  valvo  is  furni3hed  with  a  rudimentary 

;  the  ahoolder  blade  is  wide,  its  posterior  superior  division.   The  brain  is  small  in  pfopo^ 

swftnimich  the  shortest;  andtbeppino,  bericto  tion  to  the  size  of  tho  animal ;  in  one  7^  feet 

tl*  vromial  prooes«>,  lias  a  hroad,  Hickle-shai)ed  hiph  tho  whole  organ  weighed  but  9  lbs.,  and  in 

promiaeoce  extending  downward  and  back-  another  9  leet  high  the  internal  capacity  of  the 

vwi;  there  is  no  clavicle,  as  the  approxima-  crenimn  was  only  854  incdiea,  being  less  ttian  8 

of  the  lirchs  toward  the  centre  of  gravity  times  tho  weight  of  the  human  brain,  and  less 

^^*wmrj  to  eapport  the  weight  of  the  body,  than 4  times  the  capacity  of  the  Caucasian  sknll ; 

Us  Iwnnetus  is  short  and  massive,  the  upper  the  convolutions  are  well  marked,  and  the  cere- 

♦xtiemitv having  aflat  articular  surface  with  helium  is  proportionately  very  hu-ge;  the  6th 

■rpgwftabcrances  for  the  ingertion  of  the  mus-  pair  of  nerves,  which  supply  the  trunk,  are 

dii«ff^  shoulders,  a  strungly  ridged  ehait,  enormously  developed.   The  trunk  of  the  ele- 

I  pa.!)  }  like  lower  surface  for  the  forearm,  phant  b  an  elongated  nose,  but  is  chiefly  an 

^ittiog  otilY  of  flexion  and  extension ;  the  organ  of  touch,  though  capable  of  being  used 

^itenul  condyle  is  very  extensive  upward,  for  smelling;  it  forms  a  conical  mass,  4  or  6  feet 

I  e       tnd  ulna  are  permanently  pronated,  long,  gradually  tapering  to  the  end,  which  is 

^     fnt«r  into  the  formation  of  the  elbow  provided  with  a  thumb-like  appendage,  en  dewed 

■swii«t  joints;  the  8  bones  of  the  wrist  are  with  a  most  delicate  sense  of  touch,  and  capa- 

ia  2  rows,  and  the  6  metacarpals  are  ble  of  picking  up  a  needle ;  it  contains  a  douole 

**ti»d  robust,  6  fingers  being  attached  to  tube,  strengthened  by  membranes,  extending 

fingers,  however,  are  concealed  by  up  as  far  as  the  bony  nostrils,  just  before  which 

M»d  overhanging  skin,  with  the  az>  they  form  a  sudden  curve ;  the  true  nasal  pas- 

^J^^flftheend*.  The  pelvic  bones  are  large,  sages  are  provided  with  a  valvo  by  which  tho 

a'*'?"''w4iteti>e  powerful  muscles  to  which  cavity  of  the  trunk  may  bo  cut  off  from  tho  nos^ 

wrins ;  the  ilia  are  broad,  roimded  a  provision  rendered  necessary  when  the  animal 

"**  <'onc«Te  toward  the  abdomen ;  takeg  fluid  into  tho  former.    Tlio  great  bulk  of 

^ntJSi^  ^  abnple  in  shape,  comparatively  this  organ    made  up  of  transverse  and  lougitu- 

"^iMolling  MoiUerabijIluilof  iiiaii*  diiid  nraaolea  ao  amngad  that  fha  tnmk  nu^ 
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be  elongated,  tborteoed,  raued,  uid  Wi  in  any  The  osoal  height  is  firom  7  to  10  Iset,  th4 

derii«d  dfremon,  wiflk  dl  th«  pr«oiaioo  of  fM  tiietaailetalvmortiroless;  spe<te 

hamanhflnd.    Thnnpli  the  trunk  is  CApable  of  rcc<«d  OOWidcrablylrirpcr  thriri  thi'^, 'ri-n 

perfoirming  the  most  delicate  operatiooa,  it  is  ing  alen^  of  16  feet  and  a  height  of  of«r, 

alio  an  organ  of  sreat  ttrengih  and  a  weafMni  Tba  period  of  gestation  is  atNNit  tO^  Doitf 

of  tVie  raost  formidable  character;  with  it  the  the  new-born  animil  is  8  feet  high,  whi 

animal  tears  the  hrancbet  from  trees  in  its  search  its  senses  perfect :  sucking  ia  performed  if  i 

for  ibod,  perfennstiie  heaviest  tasks  !br  his  hn-  inoatiifihotnink  being  tonicid  back,  sod  i»« 

m.in  owner  and  defends  liini^rlf  from  his  small-  tinned  for  a  period  of  nearly  2  year*.  1 

er  enemies;  with  it  he  introduces  food  and  joong  grow  rapidlr,  being  4  feet  high  is^ 

drink  into  Ms  montii,  lahieh,  from  the  ehw  tiiess  fid  year,  and  an  said  to  be  ancUed  indiHih 

of  his  neck,  he  cniinot  bring  to  tlie  frround  ;  by  natc     h}-  any  female  in  the  her^^ ;  t)jr  lai 

inmiring  ibirough  the  trunkbe  fills  it  with  water,  maturitj  at  about  the  age  of  80  years,  aa^  I 

imMt  m  'fistmargea  into  IS»  month  or  In  eertain^  for  150  years,  and  probably  for  i 

♦  fre?;bii)i;  sli  iwprs  over  his  back.    So  important  The  weight  of  a  full-grown  elephant  is  fha 

is  this  or;^  that  the  animal's  first  act  when  in  to  6  tons ;  one  kept  in  London  for  msnj  m| 

danger  is  to  rslasltaboToMshead;  wheohnnt'  betveen  10  and  11  foet  high,  eoommSSf 

ing  the  tiger  or  other  wild  animal,  he  carrii  s  trusses  of  hay  and  alMnit  ^nnlbs.  of  c&m>'^u 

it  high  in  the  air ;  any  wound  of  it  seems  to  freah  vegetables^  driniung  firom  60  to  80gi| 

Tend^  him  helpless ;  in  ordinary  cases  he  rar^  of  water;  this  flno  spedmen  ooak,  on  mmf^ 

ly  tii-cs  It  to  strike  an  object.    "When  crossing  in  "Ri;^'land  in  1810,900  guineas;  he  per^'iM 

deep  rivers  the  body  is  deeply  immersed,  and  in  pantomimes  at  the  Uieatreef(u*8eTerkiTiM| 

respiration  can  be  carried  on  with  only  the  tip  ha  was  Bubject  to  periodical  fita  of  ragct,  M 

of  the  trunk  above  water.  The  sense  of  smell  is  one  of  wl  icTi  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  ^ 

acute,  though  not  resident  in  the  trunk  pn^per,  as  him,  which  was  done  by  the  discharge 

is  indicated  by  the  extent  of  the  frontal  and  body  of  ahoot  150  rifle  balls,  and  bj  $tm 

maxillary  sinuses  communicating  with  the  nose;  severe  sword  and  lance  thrusts.   Thoorb  if 

the  rohenoidal  sinuses  are  also  of  unusual  di-  eJephant  will  breed  in  captivity,  the  mmflk 

mensions.   The  sense  of  hearing  is  also  acute,  domeeHo  and  warlike  purposes  mustbebfiM 

as  it  should  bo  for  an  animal  living  in  thick  by  hunting  the  wild  animals  and  reducing  lin 

woods  and  jungles,  in  whidi  vision  can  hardly  to  servitude;  the  favorite  way  in  Indu 

detect  the  f^proach  of  an  enemy ;  the  eaf  com-  capture  the  wDd  by  the  aid  of  tsme  aiuM,! 

municates  with  extensive  bony  cell*,  and  the  especially  females;  these  display  aamurhtrt^ 

external  auricle  is  large  to  collect  the  sounds  ery,  ingenuity,  perseverance,  and  coangy^ 

and  convey  them  to  the  tympsnnro.  The  eye  did  ever  human  seducer  to  compass  the  MiP 

is  small,  but  is  well  protected  by  thick  lids  and  tion  of  a  victim.    Following  in  the  tnci  • 

a  nictitating  membrane.  The  muscular  system  the  male  wild  animals,  the  wily  femslei 

is  of  immense  strength ;  and  the  ligamentum  gradually  toward  them,  grazing  wilfa  dis 

nucha),  which  supports  the  heavy  Ijead,  is  of  complacency  and  indifference  as  if  thejr 

uncommon  size  and  firmness. — ^Elephants  in-  inhabitants  of  the  forest;  while  the  fen  ' 

habit  the  tropical  forests  of  Asia  and  Africa,  ci^olingamale,the  hunters  cautiously •{ 

living  in  troops;  though  often  destructive  to  and  fasten  his  legs  by  ropes  to  trees i!"^'; 

trees,  and  especially  to  saccharine  pUnts,  they  distracting  the  attention  of  the  intaudaa 

are  quiet  and  inoffensive  unless  attacked  by  tive,  and  even  assisting  in  binding  th« 

man  or  other  animals;  they  prefer  woU-wa-  the  females  then  leave  him,  when  bo ' 

tered  regions,  where  a  large  herd  may  fre-  covered  his  condition,  to  vent  his  jmii^. 

quently  1^  seen  guided  by  some  old  male,  keep-  to  his  own  exhaustion  ;  further  rsdoMi 

hig  in  the  shade  during  middav  and  feeding  at  hunger  and  thirst,  he  will  soon  allov  hitf 

morning  and  evening;  easily  alarmed,  they  re-  to  be  led  by  his  treacherous  companions t» 

tire  to  the  woods  at  the  approach  of  man,  but  tions  appointed  for  the  training  of  eltjw 

if  pursued  will  turn  and  attack  him  with  the  where,  ailer  a  few  months'  discipline,  be 

Seatest  fury.   Only  2  species  are  described,  comes  quite  docile  and  contented.  Tb«» 

e  Asiatic  and  the  African  elephant.   The  various  other  modes  of  taking  elepbtfU 

Asiatic  elephant  {elepha*  Indicv*,  Cuv.),  exten-  female  decoys,  by  stratagem,  and  hy  linri 

sively  distributed  over  8.  India  and  tlie  E.  Asi-  Elephants,  both  Astatic  and  Afi-ican,  ti^' 

atic  islanda,  has  an  oblong  head,  concave  fore-  figure  in  the  history  of  the  wars  of  tb«  t 

head,  and  the  crowns  of  tho  molars  preaenting  and  Romans.  Darios  m.  had  a  small : 

trmsvcrso  undulating  ridges ;  the  ears  are  small  of  them  in  his  war  against  Alexs"«l^f'Jj^ 

compared  with  those  of  the  African  species,  of  India  brought  a  large  number  ^^^i^ 

The  skin  is  hard  and  thick,  wrinkled  about  the  against  the  same  conqueror.  Selcnctf  hs- 

legs,  neck,  and  breast;  the  general  color  is  a  dredsof  them  in  his  army  at  thegr«ftt°-'.'^^ 

brownish  gray,  mottled  sometimes  with  lighter  Ipsns.   Pyrrhus  of  Euirua,  Hannibsl,  t^^ :  . 

n;  pure  white  albinos  are  very  rarely  seen ;  tiochus  the  Qreat  fon^t  with  *'®P^*"]^tMS  J 

airs  are  few  and  rigid,  most  abundant  on  tlio  Roman?,  who  themselves  soon  naiw«'^ 

the  head;  the  feet  have  6  toes,  the  naUi*  of  them  in  their  campaiguts  and  slsoe^iott^ 

whioh  art  sMn  bqrond  the  ontaneoosenTelopei  at  their  pabUo  shows,  trinmphi^tt^''**'^ 
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i]  I  animals  in  the  theatres.   In  the  ancient  In-  ish  evergreen,  the  "  speck  boom,^  which  forma 

laa  erapireL  6l€|khAau  fonnad  a  naoasaary  af-  vaiy  deoM  jungles  in  Cafiraria,  atterjl7  uteleai 

■digs  totMTC^  retiniie;  thej  w«re  iiaed  od  aoooimt  of  tto  pithy  branoheavreiifbrflie]; 

rshow,  for  warlike  purposes,  and  for  carrying  this  is  a  favorite  food  of  tkidmnts,  which  25  year* 

fideaa.   In  the  East  at  the  present  tiuio  elo-  ago  firaqnanted  this  re^on  in  large  herds,  whose 

)  employed  for  transporting  baggage,  paths  are  still  disoermble  on  fM  hffldaea,  and 

artillery  over  difficult  places,  and  whose  bones  aro  seen  bleaching  in  all  directions. 


aggmg 
pvwiaa 


in  oooneotioa  with  annj  movements,  From  this  selection  of  food  they  are  not  so  in- 

jl  wfttoot  enfeering  into  the  aetnal  manosn-  Jnrions  to  the  vegetation  of  a  watriet  as  wonid 

piof  battle;  they  exercise  tlieir  strength  and  bo  supposed,  quality  being  more  requisite  than 

peity  in  hftii^  draAgin&  and  pushii^  with  quantity.  Moist  of  the  native  tribes  hunt  them 

(■r  kather^inroteetear fttrcheadi;  When  the  more  tar  their  fleah  tiian  their  ivory,  the  latter, 

i^haot  gets  under  full  heo^lway,  his  speed  is  untU  the  advent  of  Europeans,  being  of  little 

and  hia  momeatmu  overoomea  value  to  them  except  for  rings  and  ornamenta; 


■iiiifrihlB^ 

I  erffioary  ohataelea;  though  able  to  carry  the  flesh  is  mush  raliahed  as" food,  and  th«  in- 

D  immense  weiglit  on  a  level  surface,  ho  is  li-  tcrnal  fat  is  highly  prized  for  domeatio  and 

ttie  to  totter  and  fall  backward  when  forced  medicinal  purposes.   They  hunted  them  witb 

^ONinderable  elevations;  a  strong  animal  c^  light  javefana  of  their  own  making,  ovcrpow- 

irel  50  miles  a  day,  with  a  burden  weighing  ering  thorn  by  numbers.   A  few  white  Luntera 

|dd.  The  anecdotes  iilostrating  the  docility,  like  Gordon  Gumming  would  soon  exterminate 

fcetion,  sagacity,  irritability,  capriciousness,  thla  Bohla  animaL  This  spedes  b  wilder  and 

i  l  rv vengeful  spirit  of  the  elephant,  are  in-  fiercer  than  the  Asiatic  elephant,  defending  ita 

mnerable,  and  may  be  found  in  varioos  well*  youog  with  great  courage,  and  fhriously  attack- 

PQwa  books  on  natural  history.  The  natural  ing  ttie  hontar;  though  not  domesticated  in 

umies  of  the  elephant,  beside  man,  are  tlio  ti-  modern  times,  it  probablv  might  be  as  easily  aa 

tr  and  the  rhinoceros,  and  the  nasal  horn  of  the  other  species,  were  the  same  pains  taken  to 

le  latter  often  proves  a  more  formidable  wel^>-  tame  and  train  it ;  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  Uiift 

a  than  the  trunk  and  tusks  of  tho  elephant;  the  elephants  u&ed  by  the  Carthaginians  in  their 

kai^t  of  even  a  dead  tiger  is  enouaii  to  ex-  vara  with  the  Komans  were  of  African  origin, 

most  elephants  into  a  transport  m  fury. —  The  lengtii  of  the  male  tusks  is  from  6  to  8  leet, 

fhw  African  elephant      ^/ricanua,  Cuv.),  ge-  and  their  weight  from  60  to  100  lbs.  each; 

IBS  l»99danta  (F.  Cnv.X  has  a  more  rounded  Gumming  mentions  a  smgle  one  in  his  posses- 

lea^aratherconvexfonahead,  enormously  long  rfonlOfnet  long,  and  weigliing  178  lbs. ;  the 

iarS|  sad  cheek  teeth  with  lozenge-shaped  di-  prico  which  they  bring  in  the  English  market  is 

naioos of  the  crown;  the  generio  name  of* F.  from  $120  to  $160  per  112  lbs.  according  to 

Ourier  vas  /bunded  on  the  last  characteristic  quality.  Such  is  the  terror^rhich  Uiese  animda 

(t  BiLahitd  Africa  from  Cafifraria  to  the  Niger,  nave  acquired  from  the  persecutions  of  man, 

ftiag  in  similar  localities  and  with  the  same  that  a  child  will  put  a  herd  to  flight ;  they  are 

Ess  the  other  speciea.  The  males  at-  very  difficult  to  nunt,  from  their  hiding  them* 
eight  of  over  12  feet,  but  decrease  in  selves  in  the  most  remote  and  inaccessible  for- 
th of  20"  6.  latitude ;  the  tusks,  how-  ests,  going  often  20  miles  by  night  to  water. 
|itr,  are  larger,  according  to  Livingstone,  as  When  at  ease  they  sleep  on  their  sides,  but  when 
foa  approach  the  equator ;  the  females  are  liable  to  be  disturbed  thoy  sleep  stanoing ;  thehr 
plUsr  than  the  males.  Under  the  tropics,  ani-  gait,  when  natural,  is  bold^  free,  light,  and  ^ace- 
pb  as  well  as  men  decrease  in  size,  though  nil.   Gumming  ^ivea  an  mteresting  description 
lood  ilirre  is  most  abundant;  such  climates  (" Hunter^a  Life  m  South  Africa,"  vol.  i.,  p.  804) 
Ikbi  unfavorable  to  full  animal  development,  of  the  manner  in  which  tlie  Bechuanas  cook 
ue  natives  estimate  the  heiglit  of  this  species  the  feet  and  trunk  of  the  elepliant  in  hot  earth 
If  do  iililiag  the  circumference  of  the  impression  and  sand.  In  his  experience  from  5  to  30  rifle 
gda  bj  the  fore  foot ;  this  is  tolerably  accu-  shots  were  necessary  to  kill  on  elephant,  and  the 
Niefcr  adult  animals.   In  tho  moi>t  favorable  best  place  to  direct  them  is  just  behind  the 
localities  the  African  eleph:int  is  considerably  shoulder;  it  is  useless  to  aim  at  the  front  of  the 
larger  than  tho  Asiatic ;  but  toward  the  eqaa-  head,  as  tho  chances  of  a  ball  penetrating  the 
kr  the  female  African  is  about  as  large  aa  the  brain  from  this  direction  are  very  small.  The 
^i&tlc  Dial. .  Hie  car  of  the  African  spedee  destruction  of  these  noble  animala  for  Uie  pnr- 
paifllcieat  to  distinguish  it,  being  often  more  ^ose  of  supplving  the  world  with  ivory  must  bo 
■ttS  f«et  long  ami  4  feet  wide,  3  times  as  unmense:  whenever  the  regions  inhabited  by 
mifi  aa  that  of  the  other  species ;  it  descends  them  shall  be  occupied  by  agricultural  tribes,  the 
■•■a  the  legs,  and  is  frequently  used  as  a  sledge  animals  must  retire  and  finally  be  exterminated 
•wa  cape  of  Good  Hope.  iVom  tho  ancient  by  tho  inability  to  obtain  suthcient  food ;  when  it 
^^it  w  e  vident  that  this  species  was  known  is  remembered  what  a  quantity  of  vegetable  food 

herds  of  elephants  require,  it  must  be  evident 


•j^"S  dd  naturalists,  and  it  has  been  justly 
"•■aiAristotlo  knew  it  better  than  did  Bnf- 


-     ^  -^.,.0  .V  urvi^vvi  Luoii      ju.u»-  that  man  and  such  largo  herbivora  cannot  coexist 

ion.  ttnenM  to  be  a  dainty  feeder,  selecting  the  in  tho  samo  districts. — Many  species  of  fosdl 

*^Wt«atfoiim  and  v(  actable  matters  contain-  elephants  are  described  from  tho  drift  of  Europe 

■Df       Qiacila^e,  mid  gum;  theru  is  a  dwarf-  and  Asia;  tho  best  known  of  these,  the  £,  jpri- 
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«m^miIm  (Otty.)i  wiU  be  traatodiiitiift  ttlfde 

WAymmix,  which  is  the  common  name;  their 
remains  have  been  abnndantlj  found  in  Siberia, 
and  fossil  ivory  from  tl  is  source  has  been  an 
important  object  of  trade.  The  fossil  elephants 
ci  Europe  resemble  most  the  Asiatic  species, 
bat  fh^  were  more  bulky^  with  larger  tnsks, 
aanower  teeth,  and  with  the  akio  covered  with 
hair  and  wool  to  enable  them  to  dwell  in  cli- 
auiee  ooldar  tban  any  in  which  these  animals 
•re  now  fonnd,  though  not"  in  a  climate  so  rigor- 
ous as  that  of  Siberia  at  the  present  time,  which 
would  be  unable  to  fbniidi  the  necessary  vege- 
table food.  Fossil  species  resembling  the  Mri- 
OUt  and  others  with  mastodon-liko  teeth,  have 
heail  found  in  the  Ilimalaja  mountains  by  Caut- 
iay  and  Falcon >  r .  Tl  i o  fossil  eloi)hant  of  North 
Aniflrioa  is  said  by  Frof.  H.  D.  llogers  ("  Pn>- 
oeedingi  cf  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  His- 
tory," vol.  v.,  p.  22)  to  occur  above  the  drift,  in 
the  superficial  deponts  of  u  distinctly  later  age  \ 
itmuBt,  therefore,  have  been  contemporary  inth 
the  nuutodon  gigaiiUns  ;  indeed  their  bones 
and  teeth  have  been  found  side  by  side  in  the 
marshy  alluyium  of  Big  Bone  Lick,  and  the  two 
•aiiirmla  must  havc  been  exterminated  together ; 
ftom  ttiis  one  of  two  concloaions  most  be  de- 
rived ;  either  the  drifts  are  not  of  the  aame 
e|>ocha,  or  el^o  the  fossil  clophantaof  the  two  re- 
gions must  be  different  species. 

ELEPEANTxi,  or  Garatori,  a  small  island 
of  British  India,  on  the  E.  side  of  Bombay  har- 
bor, about  6  m.  from  the  mainland ;  lat.  18**  67' 
K.,  Jong.  TS**  drctmiference  about  6  m.  It 
CODBSts  of  2  hilh  with  a  valley  between  them, 
mneh  ovei^rown  wood,  but  diversified 
wiOi  some  rice  fields  and  pastmm  The  liibab- 
itants,  about  100  in  number,  are  engaged  in 
rearingsheep  and  poultry  for  the  Bombay  mar- 
ket The  usual  landing  place  is  on  the  S.  coast, 
about  250  yards  from  which,  rudely  cut  from 
an  isolated  black  rock,  was  the  figure  of  an  ele- 
phant, 1 3  feet  long,  DOW  fldlen  to  decay,  from 
which  the  European  name  for  fho  island  is  de- 
rived. Further  inland,  about  bait  way  up  the  N. 
rfdo  of  a  hill,  is  a  remarkable  cave  temple  of  un- 
known antiquity,  which  has  long  been  deserted 
its  nriests,  and  is  now  frequented  only  by 
narrieawiitDen  praying  for  fecundity.  Thespe- 
cious  entrance,  60  feet  wide  and  18  feet  high,  is 
supported  by  2  ma^ivo  pillan  and  2  pilasters, 
bem^  thoB  divided  into  8  passage  waysi  The 
intenor  breadth  of  the  cavern  is  123  feet,  and 
its  length,  presenting  a  seemingly  endless  vista 
of  huge  columns  cut  from  the  Xmag  roek,  some 
of  them  broken  by  the  Portugueso.who  formerly- 
possessed  the  island,  1^  about  IdO  feet.  The 
roof  is  genendty  fiat,  though  not  a  perfect  plane. 
The  Piri.?9  are  excavated  into  rompartmcut-,  all 
filled  with  mythological  sculpture  Opposite 
to  the  main  entrance  there  is  a  bust  supposed  to 
repre?ent  tlie  Hindoo  trinity,  viz. :  Bralimfi,  WtAx- 
nu,  and  Siva.  The  heads  are  6  feet  long  and  well 
cut.  The  head  drowes  are  curiously  ornament- 
ed, and  among  other  symbols  a  human  skull 
and  a  young  inf&nt  are  represented  on  that  of 


Siva,  who  also  holds  in  his  hand  a  cobra  h  ^ 

pcllo.  Several  other  fif^nres  of  Siva,  one  of  *h 
4-ia<:<xl  i>raiim£u  aud  oae  of  the  double  duj 
half  male,  half  lemale,  calle#  Vin|j,  fonaed  b; 
tlio  union  of  Siva  \vit!i  Pf\rvf\ti,  are  also  t  li 
secu.  Tht-re  are  2  buiaiicr  u^icuvtiUoas  oa  y 
£.  and  W.  slopes  of  the  hlO,  limilar  to  the  gni 
temple,  nnd  filled  with  re}»receiitatio!i3  of  ITj 
doo  deiliea.  But  wLat  lo  aiu»L  rcuiarkajk  j 
that  alttoB^  most  of  the  subjects  of  thta 
sculptures  are  evidently  Brahminical,  airf  'h 
temples  were  probaUj  dedicated  to  Siva,  Uf^ 
is  at  least  one  fignre  vhich  appears  to  be  tlu 
of  Buddha.  "NTo  record  of  the  origin  of  tii 
fihrinca  can  bo  found.  The  general  opinion  d 
Europeans  who  ha^  examined  them  is  thi 
tibcy  date  from  a  period  subscqnt-Tit  to  'l\ 
birth  of  Christ,  perhaps  aa  late  aa  the  Si  ii| 
10th  century.  | 
ELEPHANTIASIS.  Under  this  e0TEi>i 
name  two  entirehr  different  diseases  are  Qmy^^ 
beaded :  E.  Artmtm^  elephant  1^,  or  Bvb^ 
leg;  and^.  Grcpconim^  elephant  skin,  ortobcrt* 
lar  elephantiasis.  I.  Elepha nt iasU  Jtra^m  vm 
described  by  Rhazcsin  the  9tli  centuiy;  itprv 
vails  extensively  in  Barbad<Mi,  whence  thi 
name  Barbados  leg ;  it  ia  common  in  DesM- 
rare,  Oayenne,  and  Brazil,  in  the  S.  W.  p&H 
of  the  island  of  Ceylon,  and  on  the  ^ils^a 
coast  in  India ;  it  is  sometimes  fouud  lu  C^stOi 
and  the  AiCiurias  in  Spain,  and  occasioiul  spo- 
radic cases  are  met  with  throughout  Europe  &nO 
America.  Notwithstanding  ita  uauie,  iLe 
ease  is  cot  confined  to  the  leg,  1  ut  msjattici^ 
almost  any  part  of  the  body.  The  biu'l  a 
ushered  in  by  marked  rigor,  headache, 
the  beck  and  limbs,  followed hy  heat  of  the  skia. 
^temating  with  profuse  perspiration,  and  in- 
tended with  burning  thirst ;  at  the  same  titK 
some  part  of  the  body  becomes  red  snd  swol- 
len, hot  and  painfiil  j^m  ticularly  along  thetnc; 
of  the  lymphaUc  vessels.  In  a  few  dojitw 
•vniptoms^  lM>th  general  and  local,  subside,  witb 
tte  exoejiion  thnt  the  affected  part  remaiw 
more  or  le&j  swollen.  At  irregular  iui^w 
similar  paroxysma  reonr,  Oieaflboted  psrtUiag 
each  time  left  more  swollen  and  iadnrsteaj 
aa  the  enlargement  increases,  the  gkin  often 
oomee  rough,  covwed  with  scales,  and  fissur^ 
Thedisea?c  is  i:sually  confined  to  one  part  ofttj 
body,  ttiough  occasionally  both  1^  sr«j  afiet^ 
The  idftolM  perta  oaen  attab  an  mtmooi^^- 
The  causes  of  Barbados  leg  are  not  underst<««. 
its  oooomnoe  in  particolar  districts  shows  tai» 
local  oanase  have  something  to  do  witb  it$  ^ 
duclion.  In  the  West  Indies  the  negrceftiJB"* 
in  Oeylon  the  native  race,  are  affected  ffloffl 
more  fteqaenlly  dian  the  whites;  and  of  t^d 
"vrliite'^,  the  rrw  le-,  those  born  in  the  CO^^v" 
are  more  liable  than  recent  immigrantfl.  w 
traafeaent  of  the  Ae^e  fa  tlw  earlier  sti^ 
emollient  applications,  the  warm  batii, 
bloodlettiiig  have  been  advised.  F^' 
siefaua^ik heoeflt haa been  derived  from m 
exhibition  of  mercury,  "^^^en  the  dJ«M«^ 
already  made  oonsideraUe  progress  n»  ^ 
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ocitkm  which  &Tor8  the  return  of  the  blood  fertile  soil   It  oontidns  several  ancient  mina; 

vm  the  Rmbi,  and  oomprenion  bj  means  of  among  others,  the  Kilometer  mentioned  bj 

bandaging,  aro  the  means  most  to  be  re-  Strabo,  whoso  npper  part  was  destroyed  in 

id  opon.  II.  J^ephantian*  Oraxorumy  tuber-  1822,  several  dilapidated  temples,  and  a  gate- 

ikr  elephantiasis,  appears  to  have  been  the  way,  as  well  as  numerous  fragments  of  pottery 

sease  which  during  the  middle  t^es  was  with  Greek  inscriptions.   In  antiouity  Ek  phan- 

loirn  as  Icproay;  it  is  most  frequently  met  tin6  or  Eiephantis  was  renowned  for  its  fertility, 

ith  in  tibe  west  India  islands,  and  in  other  Herodotus  r^ards  it  as  forming  the  botmdap^ 

opical  region^  while  it  also  prevails  exten-  between  Egypt  and  Ethiopia;  but  afterward 

rely  in  certain  parts  of  Norway,  where  it  is  Phylc  was  regarded  as  the  southern  landmark 

lova  as  tpidaUked.   The  disease  ordinarily  of  Egypt.   Elephantin6  was  strongly  garrison- 

mmenoes  by  the  appearance  of  dusky  shining  ed  by  tiie  Persians  as  weU  as  F5*fTlft"*  ibr  tlM 

poU  npoa  the  skin,  slizhtly  swollen,  and  more  defence  of  this  province. 

T  lea  iasenalble.    Alter  a  variable  period,  ELEUSIS,  in  modem  times  Lessina  or  Lep- 

rbioh  nay  extend  to  months,  and  even  years,  sina,  a  fortified  town  in  Attica,  on  the  bay  of 

bese  spots  are  snoceeded  by  tubercles  or  small  Salamis.   According  to  ancient  mythology,  it 

amon,  soft,  reddish,  or  uvid  in  color,  and  was  founded  bv  Eleusia,  a  son  of  Ilermes.  At 

-smug  in  axe  from  a  pea  to  an  English  walnut,  an  early  period  it  was  conquered  by  the  Athe- 

Tk«  toberdes  developed  upon  the  fhce  deform  nians  and  became  one  of  tho  most  popnlotis 

t  eieesnvely,  giving  it  ofl4,'a  a  fancied  resem*  cities  of  Attica.  Its  principal  uuportanoe  was 

itxQce  to  tho  head  of  the  lion,  whence  one  of  the  derived  from  its  bemg  the  seat  of  the  oele- 

■Besby  wliich  tho  di^jwe  is  known       Tumi's)  brated  Elensinian  mjstcricsi.    These  mysteriea 

i^cnred.  As  tho  disease  advances,  the  tuber-  formed  a  peculiar  religious  festival  celebrated 

in  become  inflamed  and  ulcerated;  the  ulcers  in  honor  of  tho  goddess  Demeter  or  Osrw,  the 

3Dde  a  sanions  fltiid,  and  this  concretes  into  patroness  of  agricaltnre,  and  tho  reprewntative 

iifk  cmsts;  the  bones  beoome  softened  and  of  the  procreativc  power  of  nature.  Originally 

ilt«rod  in  form.  In  the  ptogreiof  ttiediMMe  these  oelebrattons  appear  to  have  been  some- 

thegaslrvintcsUnal  mncons  membrane  becomes  thing  like  modern  thank^ving  festivals,  but 

involved,  and  tubercles  make  their  appearanco  afterward  a  symbolic  meaning  was  attached  to 

i&tbe^uirynx;  the  sense  of  smell  is  lost,  sight  them,  and  they  beottne  the  vehicle  of  a  secret 

k            and  the  touch  blunted.    In  Oiis  science,  conducive,  as  was  believed,  to  oter- 

wtHAed  coadiUon  tli©  patient  may  continue  to  nal  bliss.   They  consisted  in  dramatic  repre- 

ai$t  a  long  time,  unleee  out  off,  as  is  commonly  •entailons  of  the  myth  of  Geres  and  the  rape  of 

ti»  one.  It  KitDe  intercurrent  disease.  In  a  see-  Proserpine,  her  daughter,  by  Pluto,  and  would 

ood  fbriB  of  LLe  dt:seaso,  E,  aneuthetiea,  natchea  seem  to  have  been  intended  to  propagate  Llie 

of  an  irregokr  shape,  •onifltimMBllghtly  elevated  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  aool,  and  to 

•Itt'"*  the  surface,  appear  npon  the  extremities,  give  an  ideal  meaning  to  the  coarse  fancies  of 

of  a  tawny  color ;  in  whites  tlicy  are  lighter  the  popular  religion.    The  great  Eleusinian- 

tbaa  the  rest  of  the  surface;  in  tho  nogro  they  mysteries  were  celebrated  at  Atbau  and  Eleu- 

dry,  fhinin?,  rough,  denuded  of  hair,  and  sis  in  the  latter  half  of  September  and  tho 

^it«ib!e.  The  hands  and  feet,  and  then  the  1st  of  October:  they  lasted  9  days;  the  lesser 

^^remitieg,  generally  become  awoUen,  stiff,  took  place  at  Agr»  on  Uie  Ilissos  during  the 

attmb ;  nlcers  form  on  the  metacarpal  and  spring.  Except  to  mnrdcrdr%  barbarians,  slaves, 

^'tti^tn&l  articulations ;  these  enlarge,  pene-  and  afterward  Epicureans  and  Christians,  the 

^  the  Joint,  and  finally  amputate,  the  toes  admiarioa  to  the  public  performances  and  re- 

gBBogen.  .\s  the  disease  advances,  the  pulse  ligious  exercises  was  free  for  all;  hvA  in  tho 

wnuadow  and  tho  bowels  constipated;  some-  eeoret  sll^orical  representations  none  but  the 

it  is  complicated  with  the  tubercles  of  the  initiated  were  permitted  to  participate,  and  tiiav 

Woer  Tariety;  in  other  cnscs  tlie  lobes  of  the  were  bound  by  solemn  oaths  never  to  reveal 

wings  of  tho  nose,  and  tho  lips,  be-  what  they  had  seen  or  heard.    Th©  unity  of 

wtne  thicV,  hard,  swollen,  and  ulcerated.    The  God  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul  are  supposed 

221^  is  listless,  and  liis  intellect  enfeebled,  to  have  been  the  secret  doctrine  of  tho  mysteries. 

in  this  condition  ho  may  live  many  years.  In  1868  a  Greek  schoolmaster,  named  Ylastos, 

p  ct3<ies  of  taberenlar  elephantiasb  are  un-  discovered  at  the  village  of  Ilagi-Constaatloe 

it  appears  to  be  hereditary;  but  tho  an  inscription  upon  an  old  marble  slab,  oon- 

0^  {Htralent  opinion  of  its  contagiousness  is  talning  rules  and  regulations  for  the  celebraUoa 

n  (oood  to  igme  with  recent  observatfons.  of  tho  Ek  uriniui  mysteriei^  but  nothing  mm 

^l^projier  treatment  Uttlo  is  known,  and  learned  from  them  about  their  allegorical  mean- 

^  owe  folly  developed  it  has  hitherto  seem-  iog. — Sco  U  waroff,  Eiaa  i$iir  l€s  mytUret  d^iHevr 

«*  (8d  ed.,  Paris,  1816),  and  Prefler,  DtmtUf 

jjJj^ttAXTlKfi,  or  ELEPHAjmxA  f  Arab,  uml  Penephone  (Hamburg,  1837). 

"  i^let  of  flowers,"  or  Jeziret-  ELEDTHERA,  or  Alabasteb  Island,  one  of 

^           island  of  the  upper  Nile,  about  the  largeet  of  the  Bahamas,  and  the  principel 

jf^jr ^  \  in.  broad,  at  tho  foot  of  the  fruit-growing  island  of  the  group,  in  lat.  $4* 

C^S"**  opposite  Asswan,  the  andeat  88'  N.,  long.  76'  9'  W. ;  area  about  100  sq.  m. ; 

ttaftniiMiaf  psi^oQveredirithe  pop. iu  1861, 8,400.  ItiaofiReiiilarahflpe^kiig 
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and  narrow.  The  soil  is  fertfle  and  the  climate 
agreeable.  The  chief  settlements  are  at  Gror- 
emor's  Harbor*  ttie  Oan,  Wraok  floimd,  aad 

Ibo  Crirrent, 

ELEUTHERIA  (Gr.  t\*v9tpia,  freedom), 
among  the  ancient  Oreeks,  a  festiviJ  oommem- 
orntWe  of  deliverance  from  the  armie?  of 
Xerxes.  It  was  instituted  after  the  baiile  of 
Platffia  (470  B.  0.),  and  cdebrated  annoally  at 
that  place  in  the  month  MaiinactcTion,  nearly 
corresponding  to  our  September.  At  the  dawn 
of  (liiy  a  prooesnon  nuuxshed  through  the  town, 
nt  the  hend  of  Trliirh  trumpeterf«  blow  the 
nal  for  baltl?.  At  midday  a  chariot  was  driven 
tmrard  the  altar  crowned  with  myrtle  and  va- 
rious jc^rlarid-^,  and  Ifndinj^  behind  it  a  bbck 
bull.  In  front  of  tiie  altar  the  archon  of  FlaLiDu 
immolated  tlic  bull  to  Jupiter  and  Mercury, 
eulogized  the  lioroes  wlio  liad  fallen  at  Platasa, 
and  sprinkled  the  ground  with  wine.  Every 
year  theae  solemnitiM  ware  attended  by 
contests,  chaplcts  being  the  reward  of  the  victors. 

ELGIN,  a  city  of  K&ixq  co.,  111.,  on  both  banks 
of  Fox  river,  43  m.  N.  W.  from  Chicago ;  pop. 
in  1850,  2,359;  in  1868,  about  4,000.  It  is  a 
prosperous  trading  plaoe,  being  situated  at  the 
inaction  of  the  Fox  river  valley  and  the  Galena 
and  Chicago  union  railroada.  It  has  2  Trooklv 
newspaper  offices,  a  bank,  8  hotels^  a  grist  mill, 
a  distillery,  a  carriage  factory,  2  manofactories 
of  agricultural  implements,  and  several  aohools 
and  academies.   It  was  settled  in  1836. 

ELGIN,  a  S.  W.  county  of  Omada  West,  on 
the  N.  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  traversed  by  Otter 
oreek,  lu  I  b  rdered  by  the  Thames  river ;  area, 
about  7110      ni.;  pop.  in  1889^  S6,418. 

ELGIN,  formerly  Mobat.  a  maritime  co.  in 
the  N.  of  Scotland,  boundea  N.  by  Moray  frith, 
extending  40  m.  from  K.  to  and  lumng  a 
breadth  of  from  8  to  23  m, ;  nrea,  840  sq.  m.; 
pop.  in  1851,  38,959.  It  lias  a  coast  line  of 
abont  80  m.,  on  which  are  a  few  muHL  harbcm. 
With  the  exception  of  some  broken  masses  of 
took,  the  surface  in  this  quarter  is  nearly  level, 
but  inland  it  rises  iotobiilai  intenpened  with  fer- 
tUeVaUey^  and  diversified  by  lakes.  Tho  Spcr, 
Loesie,  and  Findhoro,  the  first  and  last  of  wliich 
oontaia  admon,  are  the  chief  rivers.  Slate  and 
freestone  are  the  only  valuable  minerals.  The 
dimate  is  mild  and  drv ;  the  soil  of  Uie  lowlands 
fa  generally  fertile,  ana  tbe  hillaflmdsh  pasturage 
for  black-faced  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses.  The 
staple  production  is  wheat,  but  oats,  potatoesi 
ana  turnips  are  also  grown  extensively.  Leaa 
than  \  of  the  land  is  cultivated,  and  there  are 
still  laxse  unenclosed  tracts.  Com,  whiskey, 
iah,  and  timber  are  the  most  important  exports. 
The  conntv  is  traversed  by  a  number  of  good 
roads,  bat  has  no  canals  and  no  railwaja.  Chief 
towns,  Forres,  Foehabara,  aadBnrghead. 
— ^Elotw,  a  royal  pnrlmmentary  and  municipal 
burgh  and  city,  capital  of  the  above  county,  on 
the  8.  bank  of  the  Ix>ssie ;  popw  of  mnnlciiMil 
burgh  in  1851,  6,837.  It  is  surpassed  by  few 
eitiea  of  Scotland  in  the  number  and  interest 
if  ila  andent  nMmiiniaBta.  In  Ibnaar  tnnaa  it 


was  a  bishop*3  see;  its  catltedral  was  foonded 
1224,  and  was  burned  in  June,  13S0,byAlex) 
der  Stuart,  commonly  called  tiie  wolf  of  Bij 

noch.    Bishop  Barr  soon  after  erected  m 
stead  a  cruciform  church  with  3  towers.  AU 
the  yeu*  1668  the  privy  oooncil  ordered  t 
lend  to  bo  stripped  from  the  roof  and  jo!-! 
luaiutaiu  the  boldicri^  uf  the  regent  Murray.  1 
noble  structure  has  ever  since  been  falliagpi« 
moal  to  destruction.   The  great  centr^  tot 
and  spire,  198  feet  high,  leil  in  1711.  H 
chapter  house,  a  beantim  piece  of  arcbitseti^ 
in  the  chape  of  an  octagon,  with  a  groined  t« 
supjKjrted  by  u  handsome  column  in  the  oenti 
and  elaborately  ornamented,  is  still  entire  I 
lato  as  the  beginning  of  the  19th  centurvElgl 
bore  much  of  the  antiquated  look  of  an  old  « 
clesiasticol  town,  but  it  is  now  greatly  cbaagti 
New  1joi]sc3  and  streets  have  tnkcn  the  placed 
the  old  ;  assembly  rooms  Imve  heea  fitted  up 
a  neat  modem  church  hns  been  built;  and 
streets  are  well  swept,  drmned,  and  lighted  vill 
gas.    Gray's  hospital  or  mtirtnary,  au  institntM 
endowed  with  £99,000,  oconpies  an  elertbi 
site  in  the  western  part  of  the  city.  An  orpha 
asylum  here  was  endowed  with  jC7O,OO0.  k 
aoniieetion  with  Banfl^  Cnllen,  Inverary,  ]^ 
tore,  and  P.  torhoad,  Elgin  petOTia  COS niiwtt 
to  the  hou^  of  (Xiinmons.  1 
ELGIN  AXD  KINCARDINE,  TBOMAsBirrcii 
7th  cnrl  of,  a  British  noblemui,  bom 
17oti,  died  in  Paris,  Nov.  14,  1841.  He] 
some  time  at  the  university  of  SI. 
studied  law  in  Paris,  and  having  pursned  1 
tary  studies  in  Germany,  entered  the  anuyl 
roaa  to  the  nmk  of  general.  His  time,  howem, 
was  mostly  passed  in  diplomatic  etuplojinaflij 
After  having  been  intrusted  with  uiissiooiw 
Bnuada  and  Berlin,  in  1799  he  was  stm  a 
envoy  extraordinary  to  Constantinople,  wn«| 
the  idea  occurred  to  him  of  rescuing  froo  aail 
and  tba  Ttirka  and  rmnoving  to  EnglsDd  1^ 
celohrntcd  sculptures  which  are  now  m 
British  museum,  and  bear  his  name.  On  hi»vV 
home  he  passed  into  Franoe,  where  KajK 
detained  him  as  a  hosto^  on  the  rtiptiire  ot  tw 
peace  of  Amiena.  He  was  released  in  1806,  i»: 
passed  the  rest  of  his  life  without  public  em- 
plovment.  Ho  was  a  Scot  eh  rt^pr(»sentati»^^ 
for  60  years,    in  1810  Lord  £igm  pnW|M'«  " 
defence  of  Wa  conduct  a  4to  volume,  et  ti"* 
"Memorandum  on  the  subject  of  i^'^^Ji 
Elgin's  Pursuits  in  Greece."-— James 
M  earl,  son  of  the  preceding,  a  British 
man,  bom  July  20,  1811.    His  studies  *^ 
begun  at  Eton,  and  completed  at  Cihristwniwj 
Onnd,  where  he  was  grutiuiued  in  I800.  a 
was  afterward  elected  fellow  of  Merton  »J 
lege.   He  commenoed  public  life  w  ^^,„  ;„ 
members  of  parliainMit  tor  gouthamp un  » 
1841,  but,  ere  the  year  was  out, 
the  title  and  estates  of  his  father.  In  to*  *J 
oeeding  year  ha  waa  appointed  governor  w 
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maica,  and  was  promot 
re^(»isible  and 
««1  of  Canada. 
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lifMid  fnm  tha  ferment  of  recon  t  i  nsarreo-  rami  of  the  Pttrih«nim  and  Ereohtheinii ;  iMridf 

X  into  t  state  of  tranquillitj.    Through  his  nnmerons  inscriptions,  including  that  commem< 

itfgj  aitd  diplomatio  skill  the  negotiation  of  orating  the  Athenians  who  fell  at  Potidsea ; 

I  reciprooitj  tnaij  'wifh  the  United  States  nms,  &a,  taken  from  ynrions  parts  of  Athens 

i brought  to  a  successful  concluBion  in  1854,  and  its  nciprhborhofKl.    Tho  first  instalment  of 

ivwhidk  be  resigned  the  office  of  governor  of  these  treasures  of  anliquity  arrived  in  England 

Wa,  letvned  to  F.nghuMi,  nd  received  the  in  1808,  and  excited  a  feeling cf  admiration  and 

pointment  of  lord  lieutenant  of  Fifeshire.  delight,  not  unminglcd,  however,  with  indigna- 

the  spring  of  1857  he  was  appointed  minis«  tioo  at  what  was  considered  the  Vandalism  of 

'  pienipotentiarj  to  Pekfal,  tameffiately  pro-  Lord  Elgin  in  removing  them  from  their  origi- 

iiled  to  the  East,  was  present  at  the  tak-  nal  resting  place,  or  with  doubts  as  to  their 

I  of  Canton,  andi,  in  conjunction  with  the  artistic  value.  It  was  said  tlmt  ho  had  spent 

HDch,  Rcoeeded  by  Tigorons  measures  in  re-  much  time  uid  money  in  procuring  indifferent 

Qciag  the  Chineae  to  terms.    After  signing  a  Roman  marbles  of  tho  time  of  Hadrian,  and  the 

-eatr  irith  the  Chinese  commissioners  at  Tien-  project  of  purchasing  them  for  tho  nation  was 

iin,  Mj  26, 1858,  the  conditions  of  which  were  strniglj  oppoaed.  £ord  "Byroa  is  said  to  have 

ifhij  favorable  to  the  British,  he  sailed  for  carried  his  feeling  on  the  subject  of  tho  alleged 

tfia,  boldlj  entered  the  harbor  of  Jeddo,  depredations  of  Lord  Elgin  to  such  an  extent 

«n  trhich  foreignera  had  ahraja  bem  rigidly  tiiat  on  a  Ttolt  to  tiia  nrthenon  he  inscribed 

icloded,  obtained  important  commercial  priv-  in  a  conspicuous  place:  Qucd  non  fecerunt 

KM  for  his  countrymen,  concluded  a  treaty  Oothi,  hoc  fecerunt  Scoti.   Among  those  who 

Adie  Jipenese,  Aug.  26,  and  in  If^,  1869,  urged  upon  government  the  purohaae  of  tha 

pvned  to  Enijliind.    Lord  Elgin  has  been  marbles  was  the  painter  Haraon,  wlioso  style 

liee  muried,  his  second  wife  being  the  daugh-  received  its  direction  from  the  contemplation 

t  of  the  earl  of  Dorham,  fbrmer  fovemoir-  of  fliem,  and  to  irhoae  aanieit  pleas  with 

eaerd  of  Canada.  men  in  power  was  partly  attributed  tho  offer 

ELGIN  MARBLES^  a  collection  of  ancient  of  £30,000  for  the  entire  collection,  made  by 

olptora,  ehiefly  taken  firomthe  Parthanoiiat  Mr.  Peroeval,  the  premier,  iii  1811,  ▼hidi. 

iJiieoa,  now  deposited  in  the  British  museum,  however,  was  refused.    In  1812,  80  additional 

Chej  derive  their  name  from  the  earl  of  Elgin,  cases  arrived  in  England,  a  number  of  valuable 

vbo,  vUle  Britidi  ambaaeador  at  Oonatantino-  marUea  having  previously  suffered  shipwreok, 

pie  ra  1799-1R02,  procured  tho  permission  of  and  in  1815  Lord  Elgin  offered  to  make  over 

Uie  Porte  U)  take  away  from  the  ruins  of  an-  the  collection  to  the  nation  for  a  reasonaUa 

•hot  Athfloi  "uiy  stones  that  might  appear  sum.      ^e  snoeaefflng  year  the  purchase  waa 

iDtfre?tinjr  to  bim."    With  the  aid  of  a  corps  effected  for  £35,000,  the  actual  outlay  having 

of  iruste  from  Italy,  and  at  his  own  expense  exceeded  £50.000.   The  services  of  Lord  Elgin 

(tiieBritHbioTermnentlurHngdecIinedtoftr-  hi  tninging  within  the  readi  of  artists,  aaweuaa 

the  niKk'rtaking),  he  succeeded  in  the  course  in  preserving  from  the  ravnfre^^  of  time,  the,?© 

of  10  jean  in  detaching  from  the  Parthenon,  masterpieces  of  antiquity,  are  now  fully  apore- 

orinezemtinglh«i  flMTnbblsh  at  itabase,  dated;  subsequent  eventa  having  diowBiBat, 

•Iwndflnf  specimens  of  the  various  descriptions  had  ho  not  removed  them,  tho  greater  part 

^Kaiptares  with  which  it  was  ornamented,  would  have  been  long  since  destroyed.  In  the 

t^  iwiMhlallofSkindaithaaotoasalttatnaa  war  of  Oredt  independeoee,  and  eapeotaUy  in 

the  tympsna  of  the  pedinWOtB,  tiM  metopes,  the  last  siege  of  Athens  in  1826-'7,  the  Partho- 

t^i  the  frieze  around  the  oella.  Of  the  first,  the  non  suffered  very  serious  damage.   The  Elgin 

^LnQcoUectioaeontriaastatneaorfragmeiitaof  marbles,  ezeonted  bf  TUdiaa  or  under  Mam- 

from  both  pediments,  those  from  the  rection,  exhibit  the  highest  development  of 

CMkro,  OA  which  was  represented  the  birth  Greek  art  in  the  maturity  of  its  splendor.  As 

i  ^'^^        ^  ^"^"^  preaervad,  wbfle  types  of  beanty  they  bavt  never  bean  aurpass- 

^{"^  Ti^rcsenting  tho  contest  of  Neptune  and  ed,  and  even  in  their  present  fragmentary  and 

^«rva  fur  the  possession  of  Attica  are  chiefly  mutilated  condition  they  afford  models  of  form 

Jonotiod  fragments,  proenred  by  ezeavadoiL  wbieb  the  ntmoat  eflbrta  of  modem  art  hava 

W  the  M  metopes,  it  contains  15  from  the  S.  not  been  able  to  equal.    Many  casts  have 

**^^^^aildi]ig  representing  in  high  relief  been  taken  from  them,  of  which  the  free  acad- 

tttaeuidNlaof  theCtanwmvndXapttluB,  soda  emv  of  the  city  of  Vvir  York  possesses  a  set 

^  from  another  now  in  the  Louvre.    The  and  under  their  influence  a  national  school  of 

l^^ll^^^t^  frieze  of  the  oella,  representing  sc^ture  has  been  established  in  England. 
*||>«nwf  the  great  Pipaflienaio  proeesalon.     IXI,  judge  of  Ibe  Hebrews  immediate^  ba* 

rfjl**'  numerous  and  the  best  preservco  fore  Samuel.    He  was  of  tho  rare  of  Aaron,  and 

^ueipedmens  in  the  collection.   Inaddi*  ofBciated  as  high  priest  and  judge  dnrinff  40 

nLVIf'*  Lord  Elgin  procured,  from  the  years;  yet  he^uoked  the  power  to  diaoi^taia 

•r'||'«*the  Athenian  Acropolis,  the  colossal  his  own  family,  and  a  train  of  woes  befell  him 

«  wcchos  from  the  choragic  monument  and  his  house  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life, 

j^^^aw,  one  of  the  oaryaHdes  from  the  Hb  piety  was  exemplary,  bat  bis  indolenea  waa 

^Pindrosu?,  a  portion  of  the  frieze  a  source  of  calamities.    Afler  a  bloody  and 

"^utuwiuheoui,  and  fragments  of  the  col«  disastrous  battle  with  the  Philistines^  in  whioh 
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lii.s  two  sons  were  Bkin,  and  the  ark  of  the  Lord  ally  exhibited  in  the  long  history  of  the  gW 

was  captojred,  Eli,  when  bearing  the  last  newi^  dnring  abort  periods  of  (listnrbaace  whieb  « 

M  back  from  bis  ohair  ind  broke  his  oimI^  at  oeeded  the  more  eztoidcd  periods  of  rqwsa  : 

tiie  age  of  98.  the  latter  were  deposited  the  sedinicnlarv  rot 

TSTJAfl,  SeeEuJAE.  of  the  pecoliar  types  of  the  period,  inoig&iuc  e 

ELIA8  LEVITA  (Heb.  JRiln><,  the  Levite),  organic,  and  everj  change  to  aDOtberserieit 

a  learned  ral)bl  and  TTehrcw  author,  born  at  rocks  was  evidenced  by  the  formation  of  dat 

Neuetadt  in  Franconia,  or  according  to  some  in  of  monntains  having  a  different  direcUoD&i 

Italy,  in  1472,  died  In  veniee  in  1549.  He  was  tiioee  vbiob  preceded  tfaem.  ftetber,  Os 

tc'ucher  of  Hebrew  in  Padua  from  1 504  to  1509,  stratified  rocks  of  the  same  epoch  inu^l  liaretf 

whence  he  went  to  Ycuico  and  subsequently  to  same  direction  or  strike.   lie  dcacrU)ed  io  li 

Bmne.  He  lost  aD  bis  property  in  Ibe  «ack  of  last  edition  of  bis  work  the  ftatnm  of  ook 

Borne  by  the  French  in  1 52*,  hut  enjoyed  a  rep-  than  95  systems  of  mountains ;  and  iht  fsctf  I 

ntation  for  learning  and  social  qualities  which  collected  added  largelj  to  the  geokgiodiaoiri 

enabled  htm  to  somber  bisbops  and  eardinds  edge  of  the  day. 

among  hispnpils,  and  made  his  society  sought  hy  ELIJAIT,  a  Hebrew  prophet,  whiise  lirt'T 

{>rinocs.   He  excelled  as  a  critiC|  grammarian,  is^iven  in  the  last  cha]>ter8  of  the  IstliOQli 

exicographer,  and  poet,  and  bis  works  were  Kings,  and  in  the  openlog  chaptera  of  tlstf 

translated  and  very  widely  read.    Among  these  According  to  this  lie  suddenly  appeared  Won 

were  several  Hebrew  grammars,  of  which  his  King  Ahab,  declaring  that  as  a  puniabinaaf| 

Baehur  is  the  most  celebrated,  the  lexicograph*  his  miquities  neither  dew  nor  rabi  shonM  m 

ical  T^A^i,  and  the  "Masora  of  the  Masors,**  for  years,  until  he  hiinsolf  annaanced  tb 

the  standard  book  on  Hebrew  punctuation.  change.  He  took  refuge  from  the  wnii  4, 

£LIE  DE  BEAUMONT,  Jean  Baptists  Ab-  the  king  in  the  desert,  by  the  brook  Cberil? 

MAxn  Lot  is  LfcoscK,  a  French  geologist,  born  and  after  the  drying  up  of  the  hro.jk  Lc 

at  Canon,  Calvados,  Sept  25^  1798.   In  1821  he  ceedcd  to  Zarephath,  where  he  was  sopiwDr 

imdertook,  by  order  of  the  government,  a  series  cd  by  a  poor  widoWj  for  whom  bis  pMM( 

of  metallurgical  explorations,  and  was  made  on  was  a  source  of  blessings  during  tJio  Jkrww 

his  return  in  1824  a  mining  engineer.   In  1829  of  the  time.  After  drought  and  imm  y 

be  became  professor  at  the  school  of  mines,  in  desolated  the  country  dnring  8  years,  be  rw* 

1832  at  the  college  of  France,  and  engineer-  poared  to  the  king,  offering  to  denionstntetSt 

in-chief  in  1883.   After  the  death  of  Franfois  vanity  of  the  worship  of  BaaL  He  challa^ 

Arago  he  was  made  perpetual  secretary  of  the  idolatrous  ])riests,  850  in  number,  vboWi 

the  academy  of  sciences.    Xapoleon  III.  ap-  followed  in  the  train  of  Queen  Jezebel,  to  oM 

pointed  him  senator.   He  was  appointed  in  him  upon  Mt.  Carmel,  ai^  defied  them  to  wb 

1823,  together  with  Dufr^noy,  to  aid  M.  Bro-  fire  ftll  firom  heaven  to  oonsmne  their  SMW 

chant  de  Villiers  in  preparing  the  materials  for  The  long  prayers  of  the  Baalites  were  withe* 

the  geologictJ  map  of  France ;  uid  in  this  com-  success,  but  on  Elyah's  short  prayer  tb«  ^ 

mission  Siey  were  charged  to  visit  England,  came  down  and  consumed  not  only  tbe  bnCfa 

where  a  similar  work  was  in  progress,  and  at  but  the  altar.   The  i)e(>ple  instanUy  n^***"" 

the  same  time  to  examine  the  metiUlurgical  op-  the  priests,  and  then  Elijah  promised  so  «MtB 

erations  there  practised,  and  collect  fuU  details,  the  famine,  and  there  was  an  abmidsnti* 

the  knowledge  of  which  might  aid  in  develop-  But  Jezebel  swearing  revenge  for  tlie  dt'tm- 

ing  the  same  branches  of  industry  in  France,  tion  of  the  priesU,  Elijah  again  ^^^^\ 

The  results  of  their  investigations  were  publish-  wilderness  of  Mt,  Horeb  and  hW  hinwi 

ed  by  Dufr6noy  and  £lie  do  Beaumont,  in  a  work  cavern.   Then  he  was  commanded  to  return 

entitled  Voyage  mitaUurgiquc  m  AngUterre  and  anoint  HazacI  king  over  Syria,  Jehs  ot« 

(1827),  illustrated  with  numerous  plates,  and  Israel,  and  Elisha  prophet  in  nls  own  pl*« 

afterward  enlarged  with  the  aid  of  MM,  L6on  On  his  way  he  found  Elisha  and  nin(!e  bun 

Goste  and  Pcrdonnet.   £lie  de  Beaumont  now  disciple,  and  as  he  appeared  again  be/ore  Aml 

deroted  himself  almost  exclnaively  to  geological  guUty  of  the  blood  of  Naboth,  the  king  hnni^* 

researches,  while  engaged  upon  the  preparation  himself  and  repented,    Ahaziah,  his  soOi 

of  the  map  of  France,  and  published  frequent  succeeded  to  the  throne,  fell  ill,  and  »• 

papers  in  the  Annalct  de$  tnima  and  other  nonnced  to  him  through  his  ag^ote  tW* 

Bcientific  journals.   lx\h\%  Notiu9urU»»y$timM  sickness  would  end  in  aeath,   4'"^'!"  k^bia 

(2m  montagnet  (1852),  he  endeavored  to  prove  captain  and  50  armed  men  to  scire  ^'D*?' 

that  mountain  chains  are  to  be  classed  accord-  fire  from  heaveu  consumed  the  band.  A 

in|5  to  the  dinctioii  of  their  range,  all  those  ond  company  met  with  the  same  wtf 

Ijing  parallel  with  the  same  great  circle  of  the  length  he  appeared  personally  before^  '^•*,oo 

esrm,  wherever  they  may  be  found,  having  been  and  repeated  his  announcement  ^  ^'if  ^ 

uplifted  suddenly  during  the  same  geological  was  now  accomplished.   He  riin<^'  "/  ^iJ 

epoch.   Tlie  uplifting,  he  contended,  was  caused  the  school  f>f  the  prophets  at  Ik'^ii^^  ^ 

by  the  movement  resulting  from  the  contraction  having,  in  company  with  Elisha,  cros^  ^ 

of  the  crust  of  the  eartli  in  the  course  of  the  Jordan,  the  waters  of  which  ho  ' 

secular  refrigeration  of  the  planet    These  vio-  smiting  them  with  his  maDtle,  bo  wss 

Imt  eflfects  thus  produced  were  only  occasion-  up  into  heaven  by  a  whirlwia<i|  w  * 
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lot  oCk  (IraTTn  by  horsea  of  fire.    The  dato  of  In  thcso  labors  of  boncroTcneo  ho  cheerftilly  on- 

Aisivcnt  i-)  fixed  in  tbo  early  part  of  tho  9th  countered  both  dangers  and  hardships.    lu  ono 

mtarj  13.  C.  of  his  letters  he  says:  "I  luuo  not  been  dry 

ELIiDNATIOX  (Lat.  eliminare,  to  tnrn  out  nightor  day  from  the  third  day  of  the  week  unto 

i<k<m),  Uie  separation  and  excloaion  of  some  the  lixth,  bat  so  travelled ;  and  at  night  pull  off 

jvticoUr  fmbstance  from  a  oompound,  or  of  myboofcSkaad  wringmystookiags,  and  on  with 

ami:  partii^ular  symbol  from  ao  algebraic  ex-  them  again,  and  so  continue;  but  God  steps  in 

mtmisi,  thofl  sunplifjiog  the  eompoand  or  and  helps."  He  induced  large  bodies  of  Indians 

Pfre^n,  and  rwwariiigtt oapablo  of  fiifther  to  give  up  their  savage  customs  and  habitR,  and 

tiis!y«:*  and  nae.  form  themwlvcs  into  civilized  corarhniiities ;  led 

lliOI,  JoHx,  oommonlj  called  the  "  Apos^  manj  penions  to  engage  in  tho  mii»siouary  work 

t]«  of  the  Indians,"  an  Amerioan  clergyman^  among  them,  and  lived  to  see  no  fewer  than  24 

bom  inya-'inir,  England,  in  1604,  died  in  Rox-  of  them  bocomo  preachers  of  the  gospel  to  tiieir 

bury,       May  20.  1690.   He  was  educated  own  tribes,   ilia  influence  over  the  Indians  was 

a:  Cambridge,  was  ror  some  tiino  an  iostrootor  almost  unbounded.  He  protected  tfiem  in  1675^ 

of ■at!t,  and  in  16S1  came  to  Boston,  Mass.,  during  Philip's  war,  when  some  of  the  people  or 

wkre  he  preached  to  the  church  of  Mr.  Massachosetts  had  resolved  to  extirpate  tbom ; 

PSns,  who  was  then  in  England.   In  1682  be  and  though  he  snffered  much  abuse  for  the  part 

fta  settled  as  teacher  of  the  church  in  Roxbury,  hr-  took,  nothing  cotild  shake  his  faltlifnl  friend- 

Am  bd  remained  to  the  end  of  his  days,  sliip  for  them.   Attlie  age  of  60  he  ofier^d  to 

jpaog  iropreandwith  the  benighted  conation  give  up  his  salary  from  the  chnrch  in  Roxbury, 

of  tU  Indians,  whom  ho  fancied  to  be  tbo  and  desired  to  be  releiised  from  his  labors  as 

jdvceodants  of  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel,  and  their  teacher;  and  when,  from  increasing  infirm< 

^  l^Uston  baring  passed  an  aot  for  the  ttiai^  ha  oonid  no  longer  vUt  the  Induins,  ha 

prx-'^ition  of  the  gc-iiM  i  among  thorn,  ho  com-  persuaded  a  number  of  families  to  5cnd  thcirno- 

Sitaoed  preaching  rt^ulariy  to  thorn  in  their  gro  servants  to  him  every  week,  that  he  might 

tvD  lingiuga  at  Konantnm,  now  a  part  of  New-  niatniet  them  in  the  vora  of  Ood.  ffls  decun* 

ton  He  had  acquired  their  language  through  ing  years  were  without  pjun  or  disease.  Hr. 

th«  liastaQce  of  an  intelligent  fndUn  servant  £Uot  was  one  of  tho  most  laborious  and  usefiil 

ia  Itts  heaSlj  who  had  learned  Eng&b.  Tha  ministers  of  his  day ;  his  AsooonMs,  nnUke  thosa 

irjt  scrrice  was  hold  Oct.  28,  1646.   After  of  most  preachers  of  the  time,  were  direct  and 

Cjer  he  addressed  them  in  a  sermon,  in  wliioh  iiree  from  pedantry,  and  everywhere  acceptable. 

•tiMttt  leading  doctrines  of  Olnistianity,  In  all  ciroumatanoes  his  first  inquiry  was,  hoir 

andsppticd  tkm  to  their  condition,  inviting  his  ho  r.iL'ht  l  i  nnme  good  to  those  about  him.  TTis 

li^snnet  tbe  dose  to  ask  any  questions  that  manner  of  living  was  very  simple.   Ho  allowed 

I  Migiit  oonrtB  them.   One  asked  whether  God  himself  but  litlie  sleep ;  a  single  phun  dish  fniv 

ccmM  QnJer*tan(l  prayers  in  the  Indian  Ian-  nished  his  ordinary  repast,    lie  gave  to  the  In- 

j[Bue;  uotber,  how  oonld  th^  be  an  image  diaos  most  of  his  annual  salary  of  £50,  which 

I    M  iaee  it  was  fbrUdden  in  the  9d  oom-  ha  reoeired  from  the  soeiety  fbr  propagating  fha 

^laient;  another,  how  the  Indians  could  dif-  gospel;  and  it  is  related  that  on  ono  occasion, 

mocb  from  the  English  in  their  views  of  when  tho  parish  treasurer  was  paying  him,  he 

^poostmh  if  they  uT  at  first  had  bnt  one  tied  the  ends  of  the  handkerohief  iotowhiehha 

fiilier;  anolh  r.  Low  came  the  world  so  full  of  put  tho  mono}  in  ,n  many  hard  knots  as  possibia, 

mple  if  tbej  were  aU  once  drowned  in  the  to  prevent  Mr.  Eiiot  from  giving  it  away  l>efora 

«wl  The  eonfeienoa  lasted  8  hooni,  and  was  he  shontd  reaeh  home.  Culling  at  onoe,  how- 

w.li'wod  by  others  in  which  similar  queries  over,  on  a  family  suffering  from  sickness  and 

^cnproDOQQded  by  the  Indians,  one  of  whom,  want,  he  told  them  God  hod  sent  them  relief 

^  ^n,  inquired,  with  tears,  whether  it  was  and  began  to  nntle  the  knots ;  hot  becoming  imp 

too  \3X<  for  Auch  an  old  man  as  he  to  repent  patient,  ho  gave  handkerchief  and  all  to  tho 

\«  s&vel  Eliot  waa  strongly  opposed  by  mother,  saying:  j^Hero,  my  dear,  take  it;  I 

<f  ^  •leheniB  and  ooi^jurers,  who  threat-  believe  the  Lord  designs  it  all  for  yoo."  Amcng 

Wed  liim  with  violence  if  ho  did  not  desist  from  Mr.  Eliot's  peculiarities  was  a  deep-rooted  pre- 

ubo»;  bat  his  answer  was :    I  am  about  judice  aguust  wigs  and  long  hair,  preaching  and 

"«  work  of  the  great  Qod,  and  he  is  with  me,  praying  vehanently  against  both,  and  attnbnt- 

I  neither  fear  you,  nor  all  tho  sachems  in  ing  to  them  tho  evils  under  which  tho  country 

ju^'  ^  ^'^^  go  on ;  do  you  touch  me  if  safGared.  He  had  the  same  strong  aversion  to  the 

wk!*  a  letdement  of  prayjng  Indians  **  nse  of  tobaeeo,  and  denonneed  It  in  the  sereresfc 

*»^T5form.id  at  Nonantum.  which  in  1651  terms.  Ricliard  Baxter  said  of  Mr.  Eliot:  "There 

^  :mr.\4  to  Naliok,  where  in  1 660  an  Indian  was  no  man  on  earth  that  I  honored  above  him." 

'i^  f    <jrraoiaed,  and  the  community  flour-  All  New  Engh&nd  bewriled  his  death  as  a  great 

^  for  many  year?.    Eliot  travelled  exton-  and  general  calamity  ;  and  Cotton  M  ith  r  tell.q 

^'I^Dding  laiasionary  tours  every  fortnight ;  us :    We  had  a  tradition  that  the  country  could 

l"** » OMiber  of  ehnrdies;  irtslted  allthe  never  perish  as  long  as  Eliot  was  alive." — A  list 

"1^-  n  t!ie  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth  col-  of  the  published  works  of  Mr.  Eliot  may  ho  found 

once  preached  the  gospel  to  the  inhislife,bytheIlev.C!onver8Francis,inSpark8'8 

%  Philip,  who  r^aoted  it  in  disdain.  "  American  Biography."  Among  them  ara  so- 
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eotints  of  the  progress  of  the  gospel  among  fhd 
Indians ;  the  "  Christian  CTomiuonwealtti."  pnb- 
lishod  in  England  abont  1600,  frilieh,  wnfln  re- 
ceived in  Miissachusetts,  was  regarded  as  sedi- 
Uoas,  so  mucli  so  tiiut  the  governor  and  cooocil 
veqnb^dMr.  EUolto  retract  its  teachings,  baemM 
opposed  to  the  monarchy  of  their  native  coun- 
try; an  Indian  grammar  (1064);  the  psalms 
tnDBlated  Into  Indian  metre  (1664);  and  a  har- 
mony of  the  Gospels,  in  English  (1678).  Uis 
neat  work,  however,  was  the  translation  of  the 
BlUb  Into  the  Indian  tongne;  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  first  published  in  1661,  and  tho  Old  in 
1663  ;  and  both  were  issued  in  subsequent  edi- 
tions. This  work  was  published  at  Cambridge, 
and  was  the  only  Bible  printed  in  America  nntU  a 
much  later  period.  The  longest  single  word  in 
it  is  "  Wutappesittukqnssnnnoohwehtunkaaoh," 
signifying  "kneeling  down  to  him,"  in  Mark  i. 
40;  which  illustrates  the  jest  of  Cotton  Mather, 
who  said  he  thoaght  th»  irords  of  the  langa«ge 
mnst  have  hccn  growing  ever  since  the  disper- 
sion at  Babel. — Jared,  grandson  of  the  preced- 
ing, and  minister  in  KUlingworth,  Oono.,  Iwrn 
Nov.  7,  1685,  died  April  23, 1763.  He  waa  an 
able  and  constant  preacher,  a  botanist,  and  a 
acientifio  and  practical  agricnltarist,  was  the 
first  to  introduce  the  white  mulberry  tree  into 
Connecticut,  and  discovered  a  process  of  extract- 
ing iron  from  fermginoiu  eands.  He  was  afao 
regarded  as  the  first  physician  of  his  day  in  the 
oolony;  and  such  was  his  suooess  in  the  treat- 
ment of  insanity  and  chronic  oomplaints,  that 
he  was  sometimes  sent  for  to  Newport  and  Bos- 
ton, and  was  more  extensively  consulted  than 
any  other  physician  in  Kev  jSnglandL  In  Ut 
mnltiplied  pnrsuitahis  judgment  seemed llmija 
good,  and  his  success  almost  unfailing. 

2LI0T,  Joan,  D.D.,  an  Amerlean  deivyman, 
born  in  Boston,  May  31, 1754,  died  there,  Feb.  14, 
181 3.  With  his  friend  Dr.  Belknap  he  coOoerated 
in  establishiogand  snstaining  the  ^VmwMKWiMatli 
Historical  Society,"  to  the  publications  of  which 
he  contributed  manv  valuable  papers.  He  was 
maxih  engaged  in  biographied  and  historieal 
researches,  and  in  1809  published  his  well- 
known  New  England  Biographical  Diotion- 
ar]r.**  Re  also  pabHilnd  Anaaiber  of  wnnoos 
on  different  occasional  and  MVinl  ineinolri«f 
distingaished  persona. 

ELIOT,  SammL,  an  Ameriean  antlior,  bora 
In  Bo<«ton,  Dec.  22,  1821,  a  son  of  William  Ha- 
Tard  £liot,  and  grandson  of  Samael  £Uot,  who 
Ibnnded  the  Eliot  prefeaaorahip  in  Harvard  o(rf- 
lege.  He  was  praduated  at  Iinrvnn!  college  in 
1839,  with  tho  highest  honors  of  his  class,  thoogh 
ene  of  the  yonngest  memlwra.  Having  decided 
npon  a  life  of  business,  he  passed  2  years  in  a 
ooontiog  room  in  Boston,  after  leaving  oollege; 
but  he  atmndoned  bb  original  pnrpoae  at  uie 
end  of  thi'<  period.  Tho  next  4  years  were 
neat  by  him  in  foreign  travel  and  in  atndies 
ibrofid.  In  Rome,  in  1846,  he  formed  the  plan 
of  writing  a  hi-^tory  of  liberty,  and  began  upon 
it.  For  some  years  after  his  return  ho  resided 
kk  Boiton  or  iia  immediate  neighborhood,  en- 


gaged in  literary  labor,  but  also  giving  mti 
tune  and  thoaght  to  the  business  of  pr 
teaching.  Beside  private  pupils,  hefmi 
itous  instruction  to  classes  of  yoang  work 
men.  and  organized  a  charity  school  ior  va 
ebUdMn.  Uis  first  publication,  a  small  rcJa 
produced  in  Boston  in  1847,  entitled  "Pa 
from  the  History  of  Liberty,"  traced  the  i 
of  Arnold  of  Brescia  and  other  early  Italian  m 
formers,  of  Savonarola,  of  Wy  cliffe,  and  toada| 
upon  tho  war  of  tho  communities  in  Castii 
The  first  portion  of  the  elaborate  work  to  vim 
ho  had  chiefly  devoted  himself,  appt-m-i  in  I 
vols.  8va  in  New  York  in  1849,  entitled  '  Ta 
IlbMty  of  Rome."  A  second  revised  ediM 
appeared  in  Boston  in  1858,  entitled  "  Tlio  lib- 
tory  of  Liberty.  PartL  The  Ancient  Roa.iJi4. 
In  the  same  year  was  polttsbed  in  Bostoal 
farther  portion  of  tho  same  work  in  2  vol-. 
calkd  "  Tho  History  of  Liberty.  Part  II.  I:^ 
Early  Christians."  The  author  is  now  6ngaf»ii 
npon  a  third  part  of  this  work,  in  which  k  wi 
treat  of  the  history  of  liberty  daring  the  ft^ 
agea.  These  histories  are  oharacterissd  by  gni 
depth  and  patience  of  research,  a  philos'  pH  J 
method,  and  a  reverential  and  religious  Mn., 
birt  they  are  not  popidar  either  in  esseoee  oriii| 
form,  and  they  have  not  received  from  itttpt', 
oral  public  the  attention  which  their  snbttaatii 
merita  deaerve.  In  1866  he  pnblished  in  B«- 
ton  "A  Manual  of  United  States  History, 
1866,"  a  carefully  prepared  work,  di!>tiQ^i^''i 
far  fidelitf  of  research  and  oondensed  dMnas 
of  statement.  Mr.  Eliot  has  also  been  MOC<»- 
aional  contributor  to  the  periodical  literatareuf 
tfM  oonntry.  He  ia  at  preeent  Pfof<Baaor  of  hii- 
tory  and  political  science  in  Trinity  cf>H«ft 
Hartford.  A  man  of  eameet  religtoaa  faiih.  m 
beliovee  tbtt  edneelloa  la  America  needi  i 
stronger  infusion  of  the  religions  element,  tsx 
hia  lifo,  hia  writinga,  and  bis  practical  tc«^ 
in  hla  depertmeiit,  are  abapod  and  aoMV 
this  ruling  idea. 

ELIOTT,  OnoBOB  Auoustub,  Baron  at» 
Held,  a  Britiah  general,  bora  in  Stobbs,  Ro^ 
bnrghshire,  Scotland,  in  1718,  died  in  A;i  i 
Chi^Ue,  July  4,  1790.  He  was  eduoitc^l  > 
tiw  nnireraity  of  Leyden,  and  sobseqoeDil; 
atndied  tho  art  of  war  at  tho  celebrated  »:\m 
of  artillery  at  La  f  Are,  He  entered  tie  BnS; 
iah  my  in  im,  and  from  that  period  ulx 
tho  close  of  tho  7  years'  war  was  artivdy  ei^ 
ployed  at  home  and  abroad,  showiag  eqw 
oapaoity  aa  an  oflloer  of  oatralry,  of  eogioe^ 
and  of  the  staff.  He  distinguished  bimi» 
greatly  at  Dettingen,  and  many  other  acUunsw 
Germany  and  the  Netherlanda,  at  the  beadof  bi5 
celebrated  regiment  of  light  horse.  AftorW* 
peace  he  obtained  the  rank  of  lieutenant-^tr 
end,  and  in  1775  waa  appointed  ^Ternoroi 
Gibraltar,  tho  defence  of  which  place  foi" 
than  8  yeara  against  the  combined  French 
Spanish  foraea  waa  the  chief  exploit  of  tu*  if 
and  ono  of  the  most  memorable  events  i"^-" 
tary  annals.  Daring  tho  grand  attack  (»epj; 
18, 1783X  Bevend  hudred  pieoaa  ef  baavr  ^ 
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anceirere  directed  against  the  fortress,  beside 
lehaUeries  of  47  Bhipa  uf  the  line,  of  10  bat- 
ing slups  of  pecolior  constmotkm  and  gmrt 
rength,  and  of  innumerable  frigates  and  gun- 
ttSi;  bat  owing  to  the  exurtioiis  of  Gen. 
bllteVMinj  were  beaten  off  with  immense 
Mroction  of  life  and  ships,  and  with  but  tri- 

3 kMto  the  besieged.  On  his  return  to  Eng- 
bs  leeeired  the  thanks  of  buth  houses  of 
irltAment,  and  was  made  a  knight  of  the  bath 
f  U^rge  ILL ;  and  on  Jul/  6,  1787,  he  was 
■Md  to  the  peerage  m  Bvoa  HeaUifidd  of 
ribnl'ar.  and  «  pdMoa  WH  MMkd  oa  Urn  and 


OS  SQocntor. 

lUQffAnOK  (Lftt  to  melt),  the 

nedud  separating  metals  from  each  other  by 
utlttog  oat  the  more  fusible  at  temperatures 
idMrtin  nekiiig  point  <^aiiodMr  with  which 
^ej  miT  be  alloyed.  It  was  formerly  largely 
inicu^cd  in  assaying,  particulariy  In  separating 
I07S  of  eoroer  and  allTer.  Lead  was  fint 
Mltedwith  them,  and  tlio  mixture  being  then 
»nMj  remelted  npoa  an  inoiined  iron  plate, 


ir  ±<i  plate,  leaving  tlie  copper  behind.  The 
alTtr  was  afterward  easily  separated  from  the 
bd  hf  eqieOiog.   (See  Amatow.) 

Ills,  or  Elea,  in  aooient  Greece,  a  country  of 
Uie  PvbptNuiesaa^  extending  ak»og  the  Ionian  aea 
ftMte  fiomoniorf  AfttEDs  to  the  river  Kedft ; 
greatest  breadth  about  35  m.,  from  the  promon- 
\arj  ot  Cbetooataa  to  the  foot  of  Mount  £17- 
BH«ba^«lM  the  b<nnidBriee  of  Elia,  Areadta, 
!Lttd Aet^ eomo  together;  area,  about  1,000 
•q.m,  Itcootained  the  western  slopes  of  the 
.\ebiiieMd  Areadiaii  moimtains,  Eryiiunitlnii 
PWb,  sad  Lyciciisi,  and  though  its  surface  was 
lor  the  Dost  part  oneTeo,  it  had  many  valleys 
tod  mUn  of  gnat  fertiHtf.    Iti  principal 
rvers  were  the  Alphens   and  the  Peneus. 
^vboietflrhtory included 8 districts :  £lis,  in 
■■mmcr  tease,  or  UoUow  EKs ;  Pisatis,  sep- 
»r»!<d  from  the  first  by  an  arm  of  tho  Pholce 
BMuntiiDs-  aad  Triphylia,-  lying  8.  of  the  Al- 
?^  or  these,  Hollow  Elia,  so  oaUed  from 
Its  being  a  vale  set  in  a  circle  of  mountains,  was 
tbe  mew  northern  and  tho  most  fertile.  Hera 
y  wwhateebe  in  Greece,  grew  the  flax  oallea 
9J",«8fine  but  not  as  yellow  as  that  of  the 
■*       remarked  by  Pausanias.  At 
™<"«of  the  Doric  invasion,  Oxylus  led  the 

ill!?'  """'^     ^         difficult  war  of 
^'^'^  m,  they  should       and  be  attracted 
•ywenehnesB  of  this  plain.   Hollow  Elis  never 
more  than  3  cities,  Elia,  with  ito  har- 
3222^^  Pylus.  These  were  unwalled, 
•'F'httsd  only  by  the  sanctity  of  the  coun- 
^*V\cli  by  the  common  Imr  of  Grooco 
^j'  f'f^rdtd  as  inviolable,  on  account  of  its 
^"••"o  of  the  temple  of  the  Olyuipian  Zeus 
^W^s  of  the  Alpbem.  Here,  one*  in 
Jtars,  all  the  states  as8emble<l  for  re- 
'^^nam.    Xhis  sarre<l  character  of  Elis 


ww»Ter^  disregarded  during  tlie  Pelopon- 
jT\»wbj  the  Athenians.  Afterward  King 
"Viocti^uu  pieawd  across  the  Larissoa  to  at- 


tack Elis,  but  on  the  first  attempt  fled  alarm* 
ed  by  an  earthquake,  and  failed  in  a  subse- 
^pant attack.  Gyllene  is  mentioned  in  Homer'k 
catalogue  of  ships,  but  of  the  Elean  Pylus  no 
sign  remains  but  ihe  name,  it  having  been  de- 
stroyed even  in  the  heroic  times  of  Greece. 
Hollow  Elia  is  the  scene  of  tho  legend  of  the 
Augean  stables  cleansed  by  the  current  of  the 
Penens^  which  Heroolea  made  to  paai  HxnuA 
them.  The  Elenn  horses,  too,  were  famous  for 
bearing  off  the  Olympic  prizes,  and  merited 
the  pndsea  of  Pindar.  Piaatia,  which  was  the 
lower  valley  of  the  Alphens,  had  8  cities,  2  of 
whiohf  Pisa  and  balmone,  are  celebrated  in  the 
legends  of  dnomaoii  Pelopa,  and  SalmoiwiiBi 
From  tho  time  of  the  Doric  invasion  there  was 
hostilitj  between  the  proper  Eleaoa  and  the 
PfsattaDi^  eanaad  hf  the  eiaini  of  the  flnmer  to 
direct  the  Olympic  games.  This  jealousy  gave 
rise  to  several  wars  and  alternations  of  supremo 
Bof.  The  Sleaiw,  flnaUj  Tietorioua  In  the  BOth 
Olympiad,  destroyed  the  city  of  Pisa.  In  this 
district  was  Olvmpia,  the  seat  of  the  most  fa- 
mous of  the  Gfeak  games,  and  tfie  qoatanhd 
scene  of  the  most  splendid  of  Greek  assemblages. 
Triphvlia,  the  smallest  and  the  sonthem  divis- 
ion of  Sln^  was  separated  from  Meanola  1>7JUm 
Neda,  and  was  fertile  only  in  th e  i  n  t erior.  Here 
waa  iloDfit  Minthe,  the  hisdiest  in  Elis,  one  of 
tiieaealaof  the  woraUp  of  Hades.  Someofthe 
cities  ^of  Elis  hardly  yielded  to  Corinth  and 
Sparta  in  the  magnifiocoioe  of  their  monamenii 
and  temples.  The  Eleans  took  part  in  the  TVo- 
jan,  Peloponne.-*inn.  and  tho  other  general  Gro- 
daa  warsi  and  were  almost  constantly  in  strife 
with  some  one  of  fhafa*  neighbors.  Thaj  re- 
tained tlio  celebration  of  their  renowned  Olym* 
pic  games  till  A.  X>.  8i)4,  when  the  festival  waa 
abolished  by  the  emperor  Tliaodoalaa.  Two 
years  later  the  country  waa  laid  waste  with  fire 
and  sword  by  Alaric.  Again  in  the  middle  ages 
Elis  became  of  some  importance  in  the  hands 
of  French  adventurers,  and  sul^equently  of  the 
Venetians.  But  the  memory  of  its  ancient  re- 
ligious character,  and  traditions  of  its  cultiva- 
tion and  krge  and  active  population,  ghre  to  it 
its  only  modern  interest 

ELISABETGR^VD,  Elisaystorad,  orTniaA- 
TROBAD,  a  fortified  town  of  8.  Kassia,  in  the 
government  of  Cherson,  130  m.  N.  from  the 
town  of  that  name ;  pop.  about  10,000.  It  is 
situated  on  the  lirer  Ib^U  ia  the  capital  of  a 
circle  of  its  own  name,  is  hexagonal  in  shape, 
fortified  and  well  built,  is  the  headquarters  of 
the  military  colonies  E.  of  the  Bag,  contains  a 
large  hospital  and  6  churches,  has  considerable 
trade,  and  the  principal  annual  £air  in  the  govern* 
ment.  It  was  founded  inl794k  and  named aftar 
the  empress  Elizabeth. 

ELISHA,  son  of  Shaphat,  a  Hebrew  prophet, 
iriioae  history  is  pven  m  the  2d  book  of  Kiugs. 
He  was  ploughing  with  13  yoke  of  oxen,  when 
Elijah,  returning  from  Horeb,  called  him  to  the 
prophetio  office.  At  the  moment  when  Elijdk 
disappeared  from  the  earth,  Elisha  received  his 
mantle,  and  was  recognized  by  the  other  proyh- 
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Gts  as  timr  ipiritoal  chiefl  He  diTided  the 
wttten  of  the  Jordan  by  eztending  over  tiiem 

the  robe  of  his  master,  rendered  the  bittor  foun- 
teia  of  Jericho  sweet  hj  casting  salt  iato  it, 
eooraed  the  chOdren  of  Bethel,  who  modeed  lam, 
and  were  devoured  bj  2  bears,  predicted  the 
Tictonr  of  Jehmwa  and  Jehoehaphat  over  the 
Voamtee,  restored  the  fhrtane  ci  a  widow  per- 
secuted l>y  ]i,  r  creditors,  raiaed  to  life  the  eoa 
of  a  womaa  of  Shonam  who  had  IPjen  him  hos- 
pitality, and  oiiMd  the  lepvosr  onfftannn.  Ho 
(li  touted  all  the  projects  of  Benhadad,  king  of 
Syria,  against  Israel,  cansed  the  hoet  sent  to 
oaptnre  himself  to  be  nnittea  wKh  hUndne^ 
and  having  shown  them  how  easily  ho  could 
destroy  them,  dismissed  them,  astonished  at  his 
power  and  moderation.  Samaria  being  re^oed 
to  extreme  famine  by  siege,  Elisha  predicted 
incredible  abandance,  which  was  snddenly  ob- 
tained by  the  panic  and  flight  of  the  Syrian 
army,  leaving  their  tents  filled  with  gold  and 
provisions,  lie  foretold  the  death  of  Benhadad, 
and  the  succession  of  Hazael,  Ms  murderer. 
Upon  his  deathbed  he  was  visited  by  King 
Joasb,  to  whom  ho  promised  8  victories  over  the 
Syrians.  His  death  is  fixed  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  9th  century  B.  0. 

ELIXIR  (Lat.  eliro,  to  boil,  or  perhaps  a  word 
of  Arabic  origin),  applied  in  ola  pharmacy  to 
certain  extracts  obtained  by  boiling,  as  elixir 
of  vitriol,  n  mixture  of  salphurio  acid  with 
some  aromatic  tincture ;  and  in  modem  phar- 
macy tlio  name  is  retained  for  various  tinctures 
made  up  of  several  ingredients.  The  alchemists 
applied  it  to  a  number  of  solutions  they  em- 
ployed in  the  transmutation  of  metals. 

ELIZABETU,  a  city,  capital  of  Union  co.,  K 
J.,  on  Elizabolhtown  creek,  2i  m.  from  its  en- 
trance into  Staten  Island  sound,  imd  5  m.  8.  W. 
from  Newark  ;  pop.  in  1855,  8,978.  It  is  regu- 
larly built  on  liigli  ground  with  straight  streets, 
■haded  with  trees,  and  contains  a  number  of 
excellent  schools,  the  county  ofBccs,  a  bank,  a 
newspii{)er  office,  several  largo  manufactories, 
and  12  churches,  viz. :  1  Baptist,  8  Episcopal,  8 
Uethodist.,  3  Presbyterian,  and  2  Ronmn  Onfh- 
olic.  Vessels  of  300  tons  can  reach  Eliziibeth- 
port  Sf  ro.  from  the  city,  at  the  mouth  of  the 

creek,  and  near  tlio  cntmnoe  of  Stiiton  Island 
sound  iuLi)  >«ewark  bay,  and  vessels  ui  30  tons 
can  ascend  to  Elizabeth.  The  New  Jersey  cen- 
tr;d  and  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia  rail- 
roads pass  through  tho  city.  It  was  settled  ia 
1666,  and  was  long  tho  capital  and  chief  town  of 
the  state.  It  was  formerly  cjilled  Elizabethtown. 

ELIZABETH,  second  queen  reguant  oi  Eng- 
land, and  last  wvereign  of  the  Tudor  line,  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  VI IT.  nnd  Anne  Boleyn,  born  fit 
the  palace  of  Greenwich,  Sept.  7,  1533,  died 
ICareh  94^  ISOS.  She  was  virtually  made  heir- 
ess presumptive  to  the  throne  immediately  after 
her  birth,  by  act  of  pariiament,  to  the  exclusion 
of  her  sister  Miry,  daughter  of  Catharine  of 
Aragon,  who  was  more  tliau  17  years  her  senior. 
The  king,  though  bitterly  disappointed  in  tlie 
MX  of.the  dbild,  diow«d  ftttochmeDt  to  Imt,  Mid 


interested  himaelf  in  her  ednoatioo.  He  n 
posed  wedffing  her  to  the  8d  son  ef  Ytwom 

of  Franc*.  In  her  8d  year  her  fortunes  we 
clouded  by  the  oooorrenoe  of  that  trage4]r  wlnj 
sent  her  iiM)Aer  to  fhe  MtflMd.  EUxabeUnt 

in  licr  turn  declared  iHegitinaate,  and  feDia 
cootemnt.  The  birth  of  her  only  bn^ber,  m 
wd  Bowsrd  YI.,  happened  in  loST,  endbirij 

Eublic  act  was  to  bear  tho  chrism  nt  his  cLrN'j 
agishebeioghereelf  carried  io  the  arras  of  Lu4 
BerM>rd.  She  was  educated  by  Lady  Bryu, 
superior  woman,  and  cai  ly  showed  talent.  1 
her  brother  she  became  attadhed.   With  ^ 
ry's  laet  8  irivee  die  was  on  fbe  beet  of  ten| 
At  10  years  her  hand  wag  offered  to  the 
Arran,  but  refused.   A  marriage  betWMobj 
and  Prince  Philip  of  Spahi  was  talked  of  in  IM 
The  preceding  year  she  had  been  restored  to  Ij 
right  of  succession,  but  the  act  dedanog  hi 
illegitimate  was  never  repealed.   She  luda 
ready  become  very  learned,  understanding  \k 
Latin,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Fkiiuihlii| 
guages.  She  translated  a  work  tTtm  Ae  BiW 
and  dedicated  it  to  her  last  etepmother.  fifl 
poetry  was  very  good  for  a  princeae ;  bntlitfA 
vorite  study  was  history.   She  is  known  tetaj 
shared  the  instruction  received  by  her  brothel 
from  some  of  the  most  learned  men  of  ~ 
land.    Henry  dying  in  Jan.  1547  (N.  S.), 
beth  found  herself,  by  his  will,  tho  next  p 
in  the  order  of  succession  to  Mary,  and  ia  olM 
respects  liberally  provided  for.   Lord  Seynw 
of  Dudley,  an  uncle  of  the  king,  endeavored  to 
pot  her  for  his  wife;  but  he  failed,  aadmtmi 
(Jatharine  Parr,  Henry's  last  wife,  at  whoieifc 
■tlliee  Elizabeth  had  rdectcd  him.    Her  stodief 
were  continu  "!  nnd  she  became  the  pupil* 
Boger  Aschain,  on  tho  death  of  William  Ova-. 
dal,  when  she  was  16.  With  him  she readm 
Latin  the  works  of  Livy  and  Cicero,  and  in  (itm 
those  of  Sophocles,  the  select  orations  of  IflOC» 
tes,  and  the  New  Testament.   Elizabeth  was  rj- 
siding  with  her  stepmother,  and  the  fineedom  die 
allowed  Lord  Seymour  cansed  much  scandal,  m 
led  to  her  nmoval  to  Hatfield.   After  hi*  vuef 
death,  Seymour  renewed  his  aoquaintanc«  *«» 
EUzabcth'  but  his  arrest  and  execution  oofli 
charge  of  treason  prevented  the  ^^'^vj^ 
design*^'.    KHzaheth,  on  lienring'  of 
merely  said  that  there  had  died  a  nwQ  « 
wit  and  very  little  judgmon*— words  which  «- 
cnrajtcly  describe  the  man.   Her  reputstjon, 
however,  suffered  severely,  and  the  moet  *ci^ 
datona  atories  were  current  respecting  ber  ftw , 
Seymour.    It  is  certain  that  she  long  cb«fg« 
a  regard  for  his  memonr.   An  attack  of 
endangered  her  life,  and  led  to  her  being 
trentf^d,  though  she  was  not  allowed  to 
king,  whose  infection  for  her  wasunbrokW.  » 
1561  she  was  restored  to  flwor.   She  was  ww 
regarded  as  being  in  some  sort  the  rival  of  JWvr 
and  as  the  chief  person  in  tho  Protestant  p«»V» 
as  Mary  was  at  the  head  of  the  Catholi(^-  ^ 
plan  of  Dudley,  duke  of  Northumberland,  toe^ 

dude  both  ladies  from  the  throne,  and  to 
it  for  La47  Jane  Gngr»  whom  IM  had  <ii»«l  w 
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Bjrjone  of  Lis  sons,  put  an  end  to  this  rivalry,  ions  for  tLo  interests  of  "Philip,  Mary's  intended 

rhe  bag  was  Nortbomberlaod^a  tooL  and  waa  hnsbaad,  wanui/  urgod  £lizat>eth'a  execution. 

lotsOowMtofeeEKabetliinhiBlastoaTR.  Ha  IEhit,  wnoae  oradnot  timmghont  wai  not  im- 

!  sapposed  to  liave  been  coinplcteh*  estranged  kiuo^  and  who  behaved  with  singular  modcra- 

roffl  ber.  On  bis  death,  the  dulce  offered  £11^  tion  for  a  orovnad  bead  of  those  times,  would 

i«th  a  la^  torn  of  mon^,  and  avalnable  grant  not  Haten  to  bis  entreaties,  and  soon  gave  orders 

f  L'jii',  ii"  she  would  acquie^e  in  the  new  order  for  her  sister's  removal  from  the  tower.  Eliza- 

f  thio^;  but abe referred  him  to  Mar7|dnriDg  betbwaaaeat  to  Woodstock  where abe remained 

rboie  m(»  die  bad  nothing  to  resign.  She  ma  in  detention  for  lome  time,  au  d  ^  rofbased  heraelf 

lot  raise  a  force  to  aid  Mary,  as  it  was  not  in  her  a  Catholic.  Thequecnwasmarriedin  July,  1554, 

iO¥«r  to  do  &o,  but  joined  ber  aoon  after  ber  sue-  to  Pbilip  11.  of  Spain,  and  bcr  belief  that  she  waa 

!ea^  ia  1553,  at  tho  head  of  ft  body  of  troops,  to  give  an  heir  to  the  orown  had  a  good  effect  on 

rhey  vwe  on  the  best  of  terms,  but  in  a  month  Elizabeth's  fortunes;  she  was  now  taken  to  Lon- 

they  WuBewemies.  Mary's  stubborn  fidelity  to  don.  bad  an  interview  with  Mary,  and  appeared 

the  okl  &itb  offended  many  of  ber  subjec  t^,  who  publicly  at  eonrt.  Iliough  treated  with  much  ro- 

looked  to  Elizabeth  as  their  future  sovereign,  tho  spect,  f^he  was  not  made  free  until  some  months 

■uen  having  passed  middle  life,  and  being  single.  later,  returning  to  Woodstock,  and  sent  thence 

fteir  relative  positions  were  snffident  to  cause  to  Hampton  court.  Her  liberation  is  attributed 

csmtj  between  them,  and  Elizabeth's  refusal  to  Philip,  and  she  waa  allowed  to  reside  at  Ilat- 

tD  Attend  mass  oficnded  the  sovereign  and  ber  field,  bnt  with  a  sort  of  keeper  in  her  household. 

QbthcJic  advisers.   After  much  quarrelling,  the  She  was  visited  by  the  queen,  and  went  licr^elf  to 

pnocees  affected  to  give  way,  and  at  tended  the  court.   The  object  of  many  plots,  ber  life  contin- 

qoMQ  at  mass.  Her  obiect  was  to  have  her  ued  to  be  unpleasant,  and  at  one  time  she  tbonght 

rigbt  to  the  sQcoession  admitted  at  the  corona-  of  flying  to  France.  Overtures  of  marriage  were 

tbn,  i^  which  she  succeeded.    The  sisters  made  to  ber  from  various  quarters,  butslio  w  ould 

each  other's  support.    The  estrange-  not  listen  to  them.  Philip,  who  now  treated  her 

■tti,  however,  was  renewed,  when  an  act  of  with  marked  friendship,  on  politic  grounds,  was 

ptriiament  Was  passed,  declaring  valid  the  mar-  anxious  that  she  Rbonia  marry  lib  frisnd  Pbili- 

lii^  between  Henry  VIII.  and  Catharine  of  bert  of  Savoy,  bnt  all  his  endeavors  were  fruit- 

fcngoQ,  from  which  Elizabeth's  illegitimacy  fol-  less,  and  ho  could  not  prevail  upon  his  wifo  to 

loTcd,  though  it  was  not  set  forth  in  words.   A  coerce  ber  sister'B  inclinations.   Mary  and  EILe- 

ooospiracy  is  gnppo«ed  to  have  been  formed  for  abcth  were  on  good  terms  during  tho  last  months 

tJrtOTwthrowM  Mjiry's  government,  and  tho  of  tho  former^  life.    Tho  queen,  anticipating 

nmiage  of  Elizabeth  to  Conrtonay,  carl  of  Be-  her  husband's  request,  declared  Elizabeth  her 

Toashire.  Mary  con eion  ted  to  her  sister's  request  successor,  shortly  before  hor  ilenth,  exacting, 

U«t  she  might  retire  to  the  country,  but  with-  however,  a  profession  oi'  atUiereuco  to  the  old 

J  -  r  the  faTOT,  and  ordered  Elizabetli  to  re-  religion.    ^ViTecting  to  feel  hurt  that  her  Cathol- 

:j-ia  io  tbe  Dfllaoe,  and  affronted  her  on  tho  icism  should  bo  flonbted,  tho  princef?3  "  prayed 

poiLtof preeedoice.  On  thL^  Elizabclh  refused  God  that  the  eurih  might  open  and  swallow  licr 

togototheroyaldMpei,  ■Bax«inftined  in  her  alive,  if  she  were  not  a  tnie  Roman  Catholic/' 

cbunber.   Grave  accusations  were  preferred  She  declared  thnt  she  prayed  to  the  Virgin,  and 

•8M«  ber,  bat  she  disproved  them,  a  rcconoU-  on  tho  day  buioi  o  bbo  became  qaeen  the  Span- 

isioQ  was  effected,  and  ^e  was  allowed  to  go  ish  ambassador  wroto  to  bis  master  that  she  had 

to  the  coQBtry.   Here  she  refust>d  to  marry  told  bim  thnt  she  acknowledged  tbe  real  prcs- 

fte  iok«  of  Savoy,  and  also  declined  the  hand  enco  in.  tlie  sacrament.   Mary  died  Nov.  IT, 

■■^  tL.  |irioce  of  Denmark.  The  conspiraoy  to  1658^  and  Elizabeth  asoended  the  throne  with- 

ber  and  Courtenay  to  the  tbrono  having  out  opposition.   Cecil  was  appointed  her  priii- 

•MW*  Itnown  to  the  government,  those  en-  cipal  secretary  of  state,  and  Nicholas  Bacon 

P|^tnit  rose  in  rebeUion,  and  Mary  ordered  lord  keeper.   Tbe  queen  continued  to  eonlbimi 

g^*<hto  rettim  to  court.   On  the  plea  of  to  tho  Catholic  worship  until  Christmas  mom- 

"■■iAedid  not  comjdy.   Wyatt's  rebellion  iug,  when  she  took  Uie  final  step  ili&t  placed 

v»  {mt  down,  and  K>me  of  the  robeb  aeevsed  her  at  tbe  head  of  the  Protestant  world,  oy  ro- 

^wrtf  bpipg  in  t'.e  j>!i    while  there  were  other  fusing  to  hear  mass  in  the  royal  chapel.  Other 

CwHust^icce^  Ukil  boro  ag^st  her.    A  royal  changes  were  made,  bat  her  coronation  was  ac- 

'^''^l^linnoQ  was  sent  to  remove  her  to  London,  cording  to  tiio  forms  of  OathoUdam..  She  sent 

*  ^7"^""^"                     ^*"T  friendly  messages  to  Protc?tant  sovereigns,  and 

*»lotoed  at  Whitehall,  Mary  refusing  to  see  directed  her  minister  at  Rome  to  assure  Paid 

yl.^  royal  coonoQlors  were  ^vided,  some  IV.  that  no  violence  should  bo  done  to  tbe  con- 

*2J    ^^or  of  ber  execution,  while  others  sciences  of  Englishmen;  but  tlto  pontifF  made 

'••ttoretncrdfo].  finally  nbe  wassent  to  tbe  only  sharp  comments  on  tho  message,  declared 

^^^^'^  17, 1554^  where  she  was  exsmfaied.  she  was  not  legitimate,  and  required  ber  to  snb- 

^*«forctd  to  hear  mnsp.  AVyatt  exonerated  mit  her  claim,  as  against  that  of  Maiy  Stuart,  to 

rebriT           of  being  privy  to  his  intended  bis  arbitration.  She  recalled  her  minister,  whom 

jv^"**  wt  bn  language  was  ambiguous,  and  tbe  pope  frirfitened  into  staying  at  Rome  under 

r|^««a  little  reason  to  doubt  li or  complicity  the  threat  ot  excommunication.    A  bull  -(vn^  is 

■w     The  smbaoiadOT  of  Charles  V.,  aoz-  sued  against  Elizabeth  soon  alter,  tboogh  she  waa 
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not  expremlj  named  in  it.  The  rdllgions  change  name,  a  man  of  nobler  lineage  than  her  or 

went  on,  thongh  Elizabeth  was  averse  to  innova-  Tboagh  she  was  entreated  to  acknowledge  Ma 

tioos,  and  would  have  preferred  to  proceed  so  Stuart  as  her  heiress  preenmptive,  she  woul 

slowly  as  to  have  virtually  kept  things  m  the  state  not  do  so,  and  the  question  was  loft  open,  to  tl 

she  had  found  them.   Catholic  and  Protestant  grief  of  the  people.   The  expedition  she  s«ai| 

MTVioM  were  even  Indioronsly  mixed  up  in  her  France  failed.   6he  recommended  Lord  RoU 

pobUo  worship.    This  could  not  last,  and  13  Dudley  as  a  husband  to  Mary  Stuart,  beforel 

nthops  were  deprived  of  their  sees  by  par-  had  been  made  carl  of  Leicester,  though  11 

liament  for  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  suprcm-  object  was  to  marry  herself.    She  wss  ofi^ 

acy.   The  cliurch  of  England  was  restored,  the  hand  of  Charles  IX.  of  France,  but  tboni 

and  Uiu  use  of  the  Bible  in  English  was  legal-  pleased  with  the  offer  she  would  not  accept) 

ized.   Philip  of  Spain  sought  her  hand,  and  Another  suitor  of  the  highest  rank  wai  d| 

wrote  to  her  often ;  but  though  she  played  her  archduke  Charles,  son  of  the  German  empcw 

game  with  much  skill,  England  being  in  a  very  Leicester  approved  of  this  match.  The  fortsa< 

depressed  state,  she  would  not  accept  the  offer,  of  this  new  noble  mn  npidly  risicg.  u 

Parliament  formally  acknowledged  her  title  though  he  and  the  qneen  occasionally  fell  «l 

without  any  allusion  to  her  moUier  ;  but  she  they  were  soon  reconciled,  and  to  hia  iccnm 

never  vindicated  her  mother's  name  and  flune,  gain.   Their  intimacy  began  early,  in  the  dfl 

which  has  been  a  significant  fact  in  the  way  of  of  Elizabeth's  adversity,  and  lasted  nntil  ti 

those  who  have  supported  Anne  Boleyn's  cause,  earl's  death.   He  even  patronized  Cecil,  li 

£lizabeth*s  conduct  was  purely  political,  and  il  whom  in  talent  he  was  so  inferior,  as  wdl  »i| 

should  bo  recollected  that  she  had  never  known  solid  influence.   The  intimacy  between  tb 

her  mother  at  a  period  of  life  when  it  ispoesible  queen  and  the  earl  caused  scandalous  storiatl 

to  form  durable  affections.   By  the  treaty  of  Ca-  obtain  enrreney,  which  bad  no  other  foondiitkl 

tcau  CambrC'sis  (April,  1569)  peace  was  restor-  than  some  imprudent  acts  could  furnish. 

ed,  France  agreeing  to  give  up  Calais  in  8  years,  reouested  by  Charles  IX.  to  select  twa4n|M 

It  was  not  until  6  months  after  her  accession  thai  nobles  to  be  made  knights  of  St.  Michael 

the  Catholic  service  was  finally  discontinued  in  named  Leicester  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  fid 

Elizabeth's  private  cbapeL   At  first  she  would  marriage  with  tlie  favorite  was  expected  di^ 

not  take  the  titie  of  betd  of  the  dinreh,  aasum-  The  marriage  of  Damley  and  Mary  8^  >J 

ing  that  of  its  governess ;  but  at  a  later  period  noyed  her;  and  the  birth  of  a  son  frm  m 

she  became  less  discriminating,  and  asserted  her  union  caused  alarm  in  England,  as  showiiigthil 

■npremacy  arbitrarily.  Many  princes  and  nobles  the  onywn  uigbt  pass  to  a  Cathohc  Psrliai.^ 

continne(f  to  suo  for  her  band;  and  it  shows  being  summoned  in  Oct  1566,  one  of  the  W 

how  difi'erent  was  opinion  then  from  what  it  acts  of  the  commons  was  to  vote  thatth«H 

now  ia,  that  even  a  jdain  knight^  6Ur  William  for  supplies  should  be  accompanied  1>7 

Pickering,  a  man  of  good  talent  but  moderate  the  settleracnt  of  the  sncce«?pion ;  for  this  Hi*' 

means,  was  serionsly  spoken  of  as  her  husband,  beth  hotly  rebuked  tliem.  Even  Leicester,  vhoj 

In  Fkranoe  tfie  English  throne  was  claimed  for  sdiemeshad  been  traversed  by  Cedl,  wMoof" 

Mary,  qneen  of  Scots,  wife  of  Francis  II. ;  a  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  on  this  occasioe. 

foolish  pretension,  destmed  to  have  bloody  oon-  In  November  she  was  waited  upon  by  8dep<^ 

aequences.  Elizabeth  early  began  that  system-  tiOQ  fton  boUk  lioiiNS,  and  en  treated  to  vmj, 

atic  interference  with  Scotcli  nffnirs  which  lasted  or  to  name  a  successor,   Slic  endeavored  to  rjK 

during  her  entire  reign,  making  of  Scotland  an  son  them  out  of  their  obslinacv,  and  b^^x 

English  piovhiea  In  fact  The  party  of  the  Bucoearioii,dieaaidthejdioaldbaT»theboea 

reformation  was  enabled  to  triumph  there  of  her  prayers.   Tlie  commons  were  stnbwHij 

through  her  aid.   PiualV.,  anew  pope^  sought  but  the  dispute  was  comproraisedj  the  q™* 

to  irin  the  qneen  badic  to  tba  olinreli  of  Rome  taking  half  the  money  without  naming  Ler^ 

by  gentle  means,  but  unsucoeffifhlly.   She  re-  cesser.    At  this  time  slio  was  dabbling  »n**^l 

Stored  the  curreooy  to  sterling  Talae  in  1560,  a  my,  believing  in  the  quackery  of  Dr.  Pee, 

reform  that  did  nraeb  to  promote  Uie  prosperity  she  had  eoomlted  at  the  beginning  of  ber  tY_^ 

of  her  Fubjects.   Aid  in  money,  arms,  ana  men  for  an  auspicious  day  for  her  coronation,  o^, 

was  sent  to  the  French  Huguenots,  and  secret  made  him  chancellor  of  St.  Paul's.  J^^^ 

aariatanoe  totlieFkoteataiitaofllaiidfln.  When  ofDamleyled  to  the  overthrow  of  Hai7°^ 

the  qneen  of  Scots  sought  a  safe  passage  from  and  to  her  flight  to  England  the  next^ear^i 

France  to'her  kingdom,  Elizabeth  refused  her  1668),  when  she  was  made  EUzabcth  s  pn««r« 

request,  and  it  ia  beUered  tliat  ahe  endeaToied  in  Tiolatios  of  the  laws  of  hospitality  and  ^ 

to  seize  her  person.   In  1563  parliament  en-  laws  of  nations.  Mary  submitted  j 

treated  the  qnera  to  marry,  the  onestion  of  the  tried  by  English  commissioners,  who 

laecaariop  being  ooo  of  mneh  tntereet  to  all  packed  body,  and  incapable  of  deodiog 

Tl^n  cr>r;r>n<5  int^^rnnl  trnnWps  of  EofflSlW i? 


of  hersnbjects,  who  had  not  yet  got  free  Tlie  Forious  internal  troubles  of  Engl 

beterrorcaosedhy  the  wars  of  the  roses,  reign  began  with  the  imprisonment 

.^m^Mm  for  her  hand  oontinued  to  spring  and  thoaeflomwithoat  began  to  flfl" 

TO,  at  home  and  abroad.   The  most  prominent  ical  diaracter  about  the  same  tune.^ 
Knglishroan  whoa 
FttMlaiv]ai((piid 


Knglishroan  who  aspired  to  the  honor  waa  Henry  lum  England  afforded  to  those  ww>^  «. 
-  ~  i8th)aaH4irAnBddoriliat  perMonte  in  lliBdiri  cflMd  Bptfi*  ^ 
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InrlL^)  fligwaa  insolted  in  til*  ffolf  of  Mjmoi\ 
aad  iht  EoglUh  minister  at  Ibond  badly  treat 

id.  Th«  qaeen  retaliated  by  Bcizing  treflsure 
M  hid  been  found  in  Spanish  vessela  which  had 
likea  refuge  in  End^ish  ports ;  and  when  iJfft 
yd  u  embat^go  on  englishmen  and  their  MW* 
ttty,  she  arrested  all  the  Spaniards  ia  Fjigiann, 
loleTai  excepting  the  ambassador.  Sheooire- 
(MnSed  direotly  with  Philip  II.,  bat  that  mon- 
ir^  took  s  high  tone,  and  threatened  war.  The 
duke  of  Norfolk  bad  become  attached  to  Marr 
StBsrt,  sad  Elizabeth  bade  bim  bo  on  his  gnard. 
llerss  arrested  and  imprisoDcd.    The  great 
oonhen  rebellion  then  broke  oat  (1569),  beaded 
|v  tlH  Catholic  earls  of  Westmoreland  and 
Kortbnmbt  rhnd,  but  was  rapidly  cmshcd  by  the 
earl  of  Sussex,  and  800  of  the  rebels  were  ex- 
4iakd.  Iq  1570  the  qoeen  was  excommnni- 
ai'A    I'o[>o  Pins  V.,  and  a  copy  of  the  bull 
was  t^tcuc-d  on  the  gate  of  the  episcopal  palace 
of  LoBdon,  by  a  Catholio  nam^  Felton,  who 
Ti<  Tsch<\  and  executed.    After  the  failure  of 
inuJ.ir  aikrnpt  to  get  up  a  marriage  between 
the  ]  ieea  and  the  archdoKe  Charles,  it  was  pro- 
jkjjt'ii  that  5he  shonld  marry  the  duko  of  Anjou, 
tflerward  Ileory  111.  of  Franco,  and  last  of  the 
'^tkiiL  When  the  coancil  was  informed  of  thls^ 
one  of  them  ob^rvod  that  the  duko  was  rather 
for  the  queen,  which  enraged  her.  In 
is  in  all  her  negotiations  of  a  similar  ehav* 
AW^y  seem  to  have  l>ecn  sincere ; 

it  ¥83  always  a  sonroe  of  anger  when  any 
u  .'•No(iMrumomerable  suitors  saw  fit  to  many 
'  Imm  other  Isdj.  She  opened  the  new  bourse, 
J  holt  bjSir  Thomas  Gresham,  in  1571,  and 
,  aned  it  the  roy^  exchange.  Cecil  was  now 
.ffested  Lord  Burleigh,  and  inado  lord  high  treas- 
'£0^'  Sir  Thomas  Smith  was  made  principal 
fl|cratar7  of  state.  Hatton  now  began  to  attraot 
r^ttendoa,  being  higli  ia  theqneen's  favor  because 
i  ifkiiptnoDalacoompIishmentsand  beauty ;  and 
T  wnpititioa  has  been  assailed  on  account  of 
•  aerfnndnes  for  him.  For  his  good  she  spoiled 
I  j^  i'i^ot>  of  Ely  of  mnch  chtirch  property,  and 
r  'Ma  hln  a  m.culent  and  blasphemous  epistle 
i  ^^J^f**  The  french  marriage  project  baiting, 
1  wnwof  the  ayersion  of  Ai\jou  to  the  mature 
f>Mo,luB  mother  had  the  impudence  to  pro- 
l*  ^  yoancer  brother  Alonf  on  in  his  place, 
Elizabeth's  junior  by  22  years,  and  as 
>B  persoD  aa  iia  was  moraUy  depraved. 
^joD  liKted  to  changa  his  opinion,  and  tiie 
wgotiitioa  was  resnmM.  The  parliament  ot 
iS  •  1  rei«d  her  mnch,  but  aha  vaa  beaten  in  h«r 
JpiyB  to  rale  it.  The  emperor  Maximdian 
u-  oOtred  the  hand  of  hia  son  Bodolph  to  tho 
who  was  more  than  dd  flDongh  tobehb 
•JJkt,  Henry  of  Navarro  was  al^o  placed  at 
■»  disposal  But  she  favored  Aiyott  most, 
><*  to  hia  dread;  and  it  was  t»  svold  hia 
yyyttion  of  her  hand  that  sho  relected  his 
grooiidBi  according  to  those  who 
Philip ILwaa now  «n- 
*  V^^^  inrolving  the  assassination  of 
J2Si  tW>  0ot  Norfolk  and  Mary 
^'^^'—loonnwyaoo,  bat  probably  wtth- 


oatknowiiu;  the  Tiler  fealQNaof  it.  It  was  die* 
ooivered,and  Norfiilkwaaexeeated.  TheAlen- 

fon  marriage  project  was  now  resumed.  Par- 
liament passed  a  bill  to  pat  llarr  Stuart  to  death, 
bat  Elisabeth  wonid  not  giye  her  oonaent  to  it. 

Meantime,  fanaticism  in  France  caused  the  St. 
Bartholomew  massacre  in  1572,  which  event 
made  the  English  reformers  clamorous  for  Mary's 
blood ;  and  while  Elizabeth  would  not  consent 
to  the  execution  of  her  unlawfully  detained 
prisoner,  she  agreed  to  a  project  for  giving  her 
up  to  her  Scotch  rebel  subjects,  who  were  to 
murder  her  in  4  hours  after  obtaining  poesession 
of  her  person.  This  villanous  business  came  to 
nothing,  because  of  the  Scotch  leaders  in  it  in- 
sisting upon  conditions  to  which  the  English 
could  not  agree.  Mary  was  still  held  in  coimne- 
ment.  In  1575  the  Dutch  offered  their  govern- 
ment to  Elizabeth,  •whom  thoy  respecte*!  as  de- 
scended from  Phili[)pa  uf  Uainaat*  bho  did  not 
at  fint  help  them,  and  it  was  not  nntil  1078  fbafc 
die  agreed  to  aid  them  with  money  and  men, 
on  conditions  by  which  she  could  not  lose  any 
thing.  When  Mr  Fraocls  Drake  returned  from 
his  voyafro  around  tho  world,  Elizabeth  visited 
him  ou  board  his  &liip,  knighted  him,  and 
shared  the  spoil  ho  had  piratically  taken  from 
tho  Spaniards.  Ireland  gave  her  great  trouble, 
and  the  contest  which  was  waged  thero  by  Lord 
ICoontjjoy  was  known  among  the  people  as  '^the 
hag's  war,"  in  bitter  derision  of  tho  queen.  Con- 
spiracies began  to  multiply  around  her,  natural- 
ly having  Maiy  Stnait  for  their  central  figure. 
The  Jesuits  were  conspicuous  in  those  plot^i,  in 
one  of  which  the  Spanish  minister  Moudoza 
was  inpHosted,  uaA  nned  to  leave  the  ooant^. 
Many  persons  were  executed  and  others  impris- 
oned. Philip  Howard,  earl  of  Arundel,  son  of 
tile  duke  of  Norfolk,  was  condemned  to  dealli, 
and  died  in  the  tower,  after  a  long  imprison- 
ment. An  association  to  protect  the  queen 
against  "  popish  ooaqrfraSMa"  waa  formed  hy 
Leicester,  and  was  converted  into  a  statute  by 
parliament,  which  actually  prepared  the  -war 
for  the  murder  of  MaryStoyl,  should  ElizabeCh 
be  assassinated  in  her  name.  Though  she  con- 
tinued to  refuse  the  sovereignty  of  the  Dutch, 
she  afforded  them  more  aid,  and  honorably 
banished  Leicester  to  their  country,  at  tho  head 
of  an  army ;  but  the  distinctions  heaped  upon 
Um  In  Holland  greatly  offended  her.  The  dia- 
oovery  of  Babington's  conspiracy  proved  fatal 
to  Mary  Stuart,  despite  the  fact  tiiat  nothing 
«oald  ha  proved  against  bar.  Her  trial  waa  a 
Bcrions  farce,  and  had  its  appropriate  ending  in 
the  open  murder  perpetrated  at  Fotherioaay 
(Feb.  8, 1687).  It  is  now  pretty  well  eetabliued 
that  Elizabeth's  signature  to  Mary's  death  war- 
rant was  a  fox;gery,  and  it  is  beyond  doubt  that 
it  waa  tent  to  Fotheringay  castle  withoot  her 
knowledge  or  sanction.  Burleigh  was  the  sender 
of  it,  and  the  forgery  is  suppoaed  to  have  been 
perpetrated  by  the  order  or  under  the  direo- 
tion  of  "Walsingham.  Elizabeth  was  anxious  for 
Mary's  death,  and  80ii|^  to  have  her  privily  as^ 
 itedtbutdidiiotiiiMHitohaiTolieropenlj 
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executed.   Sbo  feared  the  effect  of  so  bold  an  act  her  submitted  to  tTio  sovereign,  niededaa 

on  many  accounts,  but  mosUy  because  of  the  ten-  of  Heniy  iV.  to  abaiulon  tho  Proiestaut  iiiik 

doiH^'  it  would  have  to  encourage  those  writers  annoyed  Elizabeth,  and  nbe  sought  to  Mutttt 

and  speculators  who  then  argued  in  fnvorof  the  his  mind  to  remain  firm,  but  ineffectually.  .\ 

right  of  the  people  to  dethrone  and  to  punish  plot  to  poison  her  was  detected,  and  Ltr  hi 

kings.   She  also  feared  its  effeoton  foreign  sov-  physiofaui,  Lo|Mi,  who  had  been  in  bcr  senia 

ereigns.  Her  ministers'  fears  were  of  a  different  34  years,  was  executed  for  his  part  in  it.  P.u 

character,  and  were  removed  by  Mary's  murder,  gious  i)«rsecntions  were  now  common,  and  i*r. 

They  feared  that  Mary  would  «ir\'ive  Elizabeth,  eral  noted  Puritana  were  put  to  deatL  Tht 

and  oither  would  succeed  her,  or  tliat  her  claim  war  with  Spuin  was  carried  on  with  vigor,  jad 

would  cause  a  succession  war,  the  traditionary  Cadiz  was  takon  iu  1596,  by  a  fleet  and  tmj 

A?ers  ion  of  English  statesmen.  Angry  as  she  cm  n  inanded  by  Howard  of  Effingham  and  Imt,] 

was,  Elizabeth  uarctl  to  pnni'^li  no  one  bnf  pcc-  Tho  Intfer  was  now  the  principal  person  in  Eaj- 

retaSry  Davison,  who  was  only  a  tool  of  tho  land  tor  a  subject,  but  the  infirmities  of  histdD-, 

higher  mioiaters;  for  not  only  had  foreign  per  prevented  him  from  profiting  My  fitraHil 

affairs  assumed  a  serious  aspect,  h\it  tho  killing  position  and  the  queen's  regard.    TSk  conrtTM 

of  Mary  was  unquestionaoly  a  popular  act  full  of  intrigues,  and  Essex,  tho  most  geoen»i| 

with  thA  ruling  classes  and  party.   Tim  Scotch  and  imprudent  of  men,  was  the  victim  o(d| 

people  wcro  enraged,  and  gladly  would  have  who  chose  to  play  upon  him.   Philip  n.  hsraj 

aasjuled  their  old  enemy;  but  their  king  had  formed  apian  to  place  his  daughter  on  tl)eEIi^ 

Httle  alfeotion  Ibramotiier  whom  he  never  had  UAtliroiie,EaBezwaa8enttoaHaQthe8fmiral 

known,  and  he  expected  to  be  Elizabeth's  sue-  at  home  and  on  the  ocean.  ITo  acconijKcf 

oessor.   The  condition  of  JTranoe  left  no  room  nothing,  which  offended  the  qneen ;  bat  besoai 

for  ftar  on  that  ride;  but  the  pope  and  the  re<x»Yered  her  fSiTor,  and  waa  enaUed tobeail 

king  of  Spain  were  active  enemies.    Sixtus  V.  Burleigh,  until  the  latter  discovered  that  he 

anathematized  Elizabeth,  and  proclaimed  a  in  correspondence  with  the  king  of  Scotbai, 

orusade  against  her.  Philip  II.  lidd  claim  to  tiie  Henry  tv.  havii^;  resolved  upon  peace 

English  crown,  as  legitimate  heir  of  the  ho".?;o  Spnin,  to  tho  anger  of  Elizabeth,  oflk-riJ  torn*- 

of  Lancaster,  in  virtue  of  his  descent  from  two  diate  a  general  peace.  Borleigh  favored  tliii, 

daughters  or  John  of  Gaunt,  who  had  been  and  Eaacs  took  tbe  other  aide.  It  was  Isi 

queens  of  Portugal  and  Castile.  He  madeopea  consultation  on  Irish  tdTairB,  in  tho  royal  closet 

preparations  to  enforce  this  claim,  and  the  pope  that  Essex  turned  his  back  oontemptacHuljf  i)i 

promiaed  large  oondiUoiia]  aid.    ICeantime,  the  queen,  who  imme^alelyatnicIcmBflB  At 

Drake  ravaged  the  coasta  of  Spain,  preyed  on  head,  and  told  him  to  *'  go  and  bo  hMgp3^ 

her  commerce,  and  made  a  successful  attack  on  After  a  display  of  rashness  and  temper  the  ed 

tiie  shipping  in  the  harbor  of  Cadiz.  TheEn^*  kfttiie  preeenoe.  While  efforts  for  a  reoo- 

lish  were  not  backward  In  preparing  to  meet  ciliation  were  making,  Burleigh  died,  Ang- 

Philip's  attack.  All  partiesi  Catholics  and  Purl-  1598.  Six  weeka  later  died  PhiUp  n.  £^ 

tana,  aa  well  as  the  rest  of  the  people,  elbowed  retiunied  to  oonrt,  and  diortlv  after  wss  ap- 

a  patriotic  spirit,    A  fleet  of  180  sail  was  got  pointed  lord  deputy  of  Ireland^  which  wasiai 

ready,  comraunded  by  Lord  Howard  of  £f-  miswable  state.   The  office  was  given  h^i  ^ 

flogham,  Drake,  Frobuher,  and  Hawkins.  Two  lore  thui  in  anger,  and  was  the  gift  ef  ^^^^  ' 

armies  were  raised,  numbering  over  60,000  A  politician  rather  than  a  ptatosmAn.  and  a 

men.    The  Spanish  armada  sailed  May  29,  kuisht  rather  thtm  a  soldier,  Essex  £uicd  cs- 

1S66,  but  a  storm  compelled  it  to  rebm;  tirely  in  Ireland,  whence  he  retnnied  intbMtf : 

and  it  was  nut  until  July  21  that  the  two  permission  and  entered  upon  that  strange cour^ 

fleeta  met.  and  jpined  batUe  near  the  Ensdiah  of  action  that  ended  in  his  death  on  the  ft^ 

ooaat  After  a  series  of  actions  that  lasted  18  fold,  in  1601.  Theftmona  story  of  the  ring  w 

days  tho  Spaniards  were  utterly  routes!,  tho  the  counters  of  N'ottinghaniha.s  no  foiuidutionit 

elements  greatly  assisting  the  English.  Eliza-  truth ;  nor  is  it  true  that  the  gloom  in  f '^''^^ 

both  herself  is  e^d  to  have  originated  tlie  plan  the  qucen*8  kst  days  were  passed  was  oTnor  to 

of  sending  fire  ships  into  tlie  Spanish  fleet»  Essex's  death.    Sir  Robert  Cecil,  a  «»n  of 

to  which  much  of  the  suooeea  of  ^e  English  leigb,  was  now  Elizabeth's  most  powerful  r.ii^>'' 

waa  owing.   Tlie  eonntry  was  thna  deliTered  teir,aiidhewa8ineorre8poDdeneewiththekiii2 

from  present  fear  of  invasion.    Leice^stor  died  in  of  Scotland.    The  (pieon  sought  to  have  Heriry 

1688,  after  a  auanrel  with  the  queen,  who  had  lY.  visit  her  at  Doven  he  being  at  Cahus.  W 

been  persnaded  by  her  ininlBtera  not  to  raise  him  he  oontented  himself  with  aending  K. 

to  the  post  of  lord  lieutenant  of  England  and  Kosnyjlatcr  the  duke  do  Sully,  as  his  ambap- 

Irelnid.  In  1589,  on  expedition  was  sent  to  dor.  Their  interviews  were  interesting,  ui 

eflbolthe  liberation  of  Portugal ;  bnt  though  the  tiie  first  die  apoke  of  the  Idng  of  Scodimd  ^ 

army  was  landed  and  marched  to  the  suburbs  her  BUCcesMT,  who,  she  Paid,  would  bo  * 

of  Lisbon,  the  undertaking  signally/ailed.  Aid  Great  Britain.   This  title  originated  witli  b^- 

in  men  and  money  waa  aent  to  Henry  IV.  of  Anotiiereanbassy  wassenttoEnglnnd  I  j  11^°^ 

France,  tlion  contending  with  Sjialn  and  tho  and  was  well  rec' :\  '1,    Eliznhoili's  la^  I**™? 

leaffue,  in  1590-'91.   A  parliament  met  in  1598,  ment  met  in  Oct.  1 601.  It  made  gr«»^Pl2 

and  the  commons  after  some  contention  with  tion  to  the  oppreaihro  inonopoiiM  •na  fl» 
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rmtei  aad  she  f^racefbll^  gave  waj.  Ib  <ik6 

airpirf  of  1R03  (N.  S.)  she  snffcml  from 
(ompltciittoa  of  complaint?,  but  tho  iniine- 
uU«  cause  of  her  dcntk,  which  took  place  at 
icLmond,  was  a  cold.    She  was  buried  April 
k  Eer  r«iga  is  justly  considered  one  of  the 
Mt  important  England  has  knowiif  and  her 
^tDory  is  held  in  deserved  reverence  by  all 
•ttM  of  Eoglishmea,  and  in  esteem  by  the 
«M;  he,  in  despite  of  many  fandta  of  durac- 
T  and  errors  of  conduct,  she  was  a  great  mv- 
reiga.  ^'The  Elizabethan  age  "  is  one  of  the 
loA  MIBiDt  pwiods  of  Eoglish  hbtory,  and 
be  rmmeron?  ptatesmen,  soldier?,  scholars,  and 
<her  iBteikctaal  personagus  who  then  existed^ 
dUcfdAr  it  ft  luaoe  In  the  world's  annals  that 
i43  never  been  Fur|>n-^-jfMl,    Of  this  glory  the 
orereigQ  has  had  alluwcd  her  for  more  than 
ir  doe  share,  beonuo  of  the  lefttiMMi  of  her 
Ofitiooand  t'c  consequences  of  her  action--. 
EUZABETil  OF  Fiujrcx,  Phiuppinb  Masis 
IbIr,  madame,  sister  of  King  Louis  XVI., 
era  ia  Tt^raailles,  i^fny  3,  1764,  goillotinod 
aPiuu,  May  10. 1794.    iiho  early  dlstingoiah- 
A  kffidf  bf  duri^  and  a  taste  for  seriooe 
KJrsoita,  especially  botnnv.    When  the  rcvo- 
aiioa  brot^  out^  she  shared  her  brother's 
ilda  mA  nusArluiee,  ey^noing  in  ell  oiroom- 
ftanoesxinlalteriDg  firmness,  ooura^re,  and  sweet- 
aesi  of  tamper.    On  Oct.  fi,  1789,  she  aao* 
(Rded  ia  preserving  the  livee  of  seTCntlof  flie 
roTUlH)dy  ^aird,  threatened  by  the  infuriated 
tnoLi  in  Jane,  1791,  she  aoocraapanied  her  Ihto- 
ther  to  Ymuea,  end  enstahied  his  spirit  tn 
their jJangerpaa  journey  back  to  Paris ;  on  June 
20, 1792;  wka  the  populace  broke  into  the 
T^m,  Ite  life  was  In  dinger  from  being 
nk  d  -n  for  tho  queen  ;  and  in  all  the  perils  of 
^  [Mifiod  ahe  retained  her  wonted  oompoaare^ 
ikl  tbonght  only  of  the  sifMy  of  her  brother 
iod  his  femilv.  She  was  incarcerated  with  them 
i&    templa,  bat  was  eeparated  ictm  the  king 
M ttiirw  before  the  eanmntiott,  and  after* 
^iii  from  the  qoeea  and  ^e  daaphin ;  and 
io^,  akhongh  nothing  oonld  be  addoeed 
tpMlartxoepther  ctovotion  to  her  brother, 
Mtenoed  to  dt  atli  l  y  the  revolutionary 
tnbquL  She  met  her  fate  with  the  patienoe 
■Muiticpidity  wMflh  bad  tanked  all  her  Hfe. 
^  Elizabeth  of  nr>"OAUT,  saint,  countess  of 
'i>ano^4nghtflrof  Andrew  IL,  kiogof  Uun- 
f7»  wtah  mAotg  in  1«07,  died  inMarborg, 
(^rmm.  Nor.  19, 1231.    At  4  years  of  ago  she 
^itebttroih^dtoLooia,  theeldeetson  of  Hermann, 
of  Tbaringia,  and  according  to  the 
of  the  age  was  transferred  to  the  houso- 
ff^  ^fiitofe  husband,  to  be  educated  for 
'y^?'''*'^  ••'^  The  nuptials  were  celebrat- 
«'t?n  *he  had  reached  her  14th  year;  and 
T^^i  tiw  religious  practices  for  which  she 
^  'J«J  been  remarkable,  she  enlisted  the 
r^.J  W  husband  in  the  charitable  works 
^«^«aed  her  time.  Louis  jomed  the  6th 
nj^?*;ii«d  before  reaching  the  Holy  Land, 

rcumstances 
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ine^tabld  of  succeeding  to  his  fathei^ 

rule ;  a  party  was  organized  in  belmlf  of  Henry, 
brother  of  the  late  count ;  the  castle  was  seized, 
and  Elizabeth  with  her  8  ehllchen  was  tnnied 
out  of  her  home  without  provision,  money,  or  a 
change  of  raiment.  After  living  some  time  in 
great  destitution,  subsisting  now  by  charity  and 
now  by  spinninpr,  she  was  sheltered  by  her  aunt 
the  abbess  of  Kitzingen,  until  a  xuure  suitable 
asylum  was  found  in  a  castle  offered  for  her  vm 
by  her  uncle  the  bishop  of  Bamberg.  After- 
ward, at  the  intercesfcion  of  the  friends  of  the 
deceased  count,  Henry  recalled  her  to  War^ 
burg,  and  acknowledged  the  rights  of  Lor  son; 
but  frequent  misunderstandings  and  difi'erence 
of  tastes  led  her  to  petition  the  eonnt  for  a 
eeprirnto  residence,  "wncre  she  might  follow  a 
monastic  life,  and  give  herself  wholly  to  works 
of  charity.  She  took  np  her  abode  at  Marburg 
in  Uesso,  where  she  spent  the  remaining  3  years 
of  her  life  in  seclusion.  She  wore  beneath  her 
garment  the  hidrcloth  of  8t.  Frands,  bound 
herself  to  obey  tho  orders  of  her  confessor,  dis- 
missed her  favorite  maids  when  she  found  her- 
self loving  them  too  well,  devoted  her  liberal 
a1Iov,  -ince  entirely  to  tlie  poor,  and  supported 
herself  bj  apinning;  she  ministered  to  the  moat 
loatlwome&easoi;  and  even  reodved  lepers  into 
lior  fimisc.  Ilcr  confessor,  Conrad  the  legate,  ex- 
ercised his  functions  with  the  ntmost  severity ; 
•ndin  compliance  with  her  own  wtahea,  sntjeet- 
ed  her  to  unusual  andcrnol  penances.  S!m  ^.  n^ 
buried  with  great  pomp  in  the  obM>el  near  the 
hospital  whlMx  she  bad  foonded  in  shrbnt^,  and 
the  report  of  the  frequent  miracle^^  wrought  at 
her  tomb  induced  Gregory  IX.  in  1235  to  add 
her  name  to  the  Hst  of  aaints.  Her  dirine  was 
for  ages  one  of  the  most  famous  of  Europe,  ri- 
vidling  those  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  and 
St  Jameaof  OomposteUa.  The  altar  steps  be- 
fore it  are  worn  h  lUi  i  w  ]:,y  tho  knees  of  i)ilgrini?, 
and  the  name  of  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary  still 
rsraainathnrnghont  Qennanj  the  synonyme  of 
all  that  is  sweet,  tender,  and  heroic  in  Christian 
Mtb.  Her  life  has  been  written  by  many  au- 
thors, OsthoUo  and  Protestant,  tn  niniv  lan- 
guages. No  fewer  than  38  published  works  and 
13  MSS.  relatiag  her  atoiy  are  catalogued  bj 
Oonnt  de  Montalembmi,  wheae  riaborate  ana 
enthusiastic  biography  is  accessible  to  Araericau 
readers  in  the  tram^ation  by  MairHackett,  pub- 
lished !n  Few  Ymk  in  18B4.  The  best  Fral- 
estant  life  of  Saint  Eliznhcth  is  that  of  K.  W. 
Qnsti,  an  edition  of  which  was  pnbUshed  in 
Qermany  in  1885. 

ELIZABETH  OK  Y.vi.ois,  or  Tsabeixa,  queen 
of  Spain,  bom  at  Foutainebleau,  April  IS, 
1645,  died  in  Madrid,  Oct.  8,  1668.  She  was 
a  daughter  of  Henry  XL  and  Catharine  de' 
Medici.  By  the  treaty  of  Angers  (July  19, 
1561)  she  was  betrothed  to  Edwii^  VI.  of^En^- 
land,  but  tho  m. 'image  was  prevented  by  his 
premature  death.  By  tho  preliminaries  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  of  Oateau  Cambrdsis,  her  hand 
was  assigned  to  Don  Carlos^  infante  of  Spain. 
Thetrea^vaa  ratified,  Aprils,  1669;  bat  the 
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fttber  of  Don  Carlos,  Philip  11^  being  left  a  to  Gen.  Gromkow :  ''Shelsnotat  bU  bean^ 

widower  bj  the  death  of  his  wift^  Qaeen  speaks  almost  iMdriagviBdb  gifw  to  {NNitiiif^^ 

Vary  of  Enjg^d,  and  fascinated  by  a  portrait  Therriftrriagc  ceremony,  however,  wjwperfom 

^hich  he  had  seen  of  the  French  priaoeas,  sab-  ed  at  Potadain,  June  12, 1783;  and  Carijle 

sti  t  ut  ed  h  imself  for  h  is  son.   She  was  nnited  to  that,   wfth  the  gay  tMnper  of  18  and  her  nidf 

Philip,  Feb.  2,  15C0,  the  marriage  ceremon}»  loyalty  of  mind,  she  seems  to  hnTCsliflpiiUerri 

being  performed  with  great  splendor  at  Toledow  snoceasively  to  the  prince's  taste,  and  groirai 

Slio  was  idolized  by  tlic  people  of  Spain,  and  yeariygracefnllertnd  better-looking,  was na 

French  as  well  as  Spanish  biographers  are  nnan-  nament  and  pleasant  addition  to  his  exist«Doe. 

imoos  in  praising  her  beauty,  accomplishments,  Frederic  maae  goierous  provision  forh«r,tt 

and  Tirtnes.  Jast  before  her  death  she  was  remarlEadin  Us  will:  **Doring  my  wboten^ 

delivered  of  a  daughter,  who  lived  only  to  be  she  has  never  given  me  the  slightest  can*  o 

baptized,  and  was  buried  in  the  saiue  cothn  with  dissatisfaction,  and  her  hisb  moral  duiiott 

the  mother.   Glowing  accounts  have  been  given  must  inspire  respect  and  loTfl.**  Ghawi 

of  tlie  relations  between  E'i/Mbeth  and  Carlos.  Irifly  of  oonsider:iMc  attainments,  wrote  seven 

but  Mr.  Presoott  in  his  ''liutory  of  the  Keigu  works,  anddistnbuted  half  of  lier  income  tsxct 

of  RiUip  n."  proves  their  groundlessness,  the  poor. 

Eliznhrth  took  a  lively  interest  in  Carlos,  and      ET.TZABETH  CITY,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Tirgini 

waa  deeply  affected  by  his  Uvgioend;  bat,  ao>  bordering  on  Chesapeake  bay  at  tbe  loosti 

aofding  to  lb*.  Presoott,  her  fbelingi  tar  Um  of  James  river,  bounded  8.  by  Hampton  RaiA 

were  only  tho«e  of  kindness.  and  N.       Back  rirer;  area,  50  Fq.  m.;  f-c^ 

£LIZAB£IU  CUAKLOTTE,  dubheaa  of  Or-  in  1^0,  4,586,  of  whom  2,148  were  ^s^a 

l«ain,  bom  in  Hsidalbei^,  May  27, 1658,  (Ked  at  It  baa  a  ftntOa  a(41,  soitable  for  grain  and  v«« 

Ft.  r!ond,  Dec.  8,  1722.   She  was  a  dangliter  toea.   In  1850  it  prodaoed  87,295  bnsbelsol 

of  the  elector  Cl^ariee  Loois  of  the  Palatinate,  Indian  com,  22,188  of  wheat,  17,754  of  <»a 

M  ao  iwnMly  that  a  doka  of  Ooorland,  who  and  42,679  of  potatoes^  Then  wan  Slonral 

had  been  betrothed  to  her,  refused  tn  r^arryber.  grist  mills,  7  chorches,  and  249  pupils  aitui 

After  embradng  Catholicism  she  became  the  ing  pobUo  aohools  and  academies.  Thi5  ^ 

Sd  wife  (Nov.  16,  1671)  of  Philip  I.,  doke  of  one  of  the  8  orlghial  ahirea  Into  which  Yirriim 

Orlean?,  LrotLer  of  Louis  XIV.    At  the  French  was  divided  in  1634.  Capital,  Hampton.  Vilu 

oonrt  she  became  UisUngmshed  for  hor  integrity  of  real  estate  in  1860,  $694,516 ;  in  1866,  l^r^ 

and  intdleot,  as  w^  aa  for  her  Unotneai  and  M6,  sbowiog  an  inereaae  of  40  per  eaat 
eccontrir-ity.    She  bad  a  ci n  1  ial  hatted  for  Ma-      ELIZABETH  CITY,  a  post  town  and 

dame  de  Maiutenon,  and  opposed  the  marriage  of  Pasquotank  co.,  N.  C,  on  PaaqnotanJ: 

of  her  son  (the  ftitare  regent)  with  MBe.  de  90  m.  from  Its  moaUi;  poj).  in  iWtHam 

Blois,  the  king^s  natural  daughter.    St  Simon  at  2,000.    It  is  one  of  the  principal  town?  - 

gives  an  <"nnMn£  account  of  the  energetic  man-  the  iH.  £.  part  of  tbe  state.   It  haaoonuBGDift 

ner  in  which  she  displayed  her  foelings  on  tiie  tlon  with  iTorfoIk,  Ya.,  by  means  of  d»  ri"* 

occasion,  by  ^^!  i?  p:ng  her  son  in  the  face  in  the  and  the  Dismal  Swamp  canal,  and  cxportsla* 

presence  of      whole  oonrt.  She  often  attend-  ber  and  various  products  of  the  pitch  pio^ 
edLouia  XW,  to  tbe  ebaae,  andthe  king  enjoyed     ELIZABETH  FARNESE,  queen  of  ^ 

her  wit  and  origii.:iHty  and  esteemed  her  truth-  bom  Oct.  2n,  lf92,  died  in  1766.  She  was  i 

fbl  character.  Her  predilection  for  tiie  Gennan  daughter  of  Odoardo  II.,  prince  of  PuiBi 

langaageaodltteratnreiDoreaaedtheinteroowM  of tbedndieiaSt^iaBorodieaofBavarii'Nia 

of  French  with  German  scholars,  especially  with  burg.    Hernngainly  appearance  and  hea^lvr^i 

Leibnitz,  one  of  her  special  favorites.    Uer  di^osition  aHwated  from  her  the  aSecim^  ^ 

cbima  to  the  FaJatlnate,  however^  proTed  dS^  her  mother,  and  her  edneatloa  was  Degie<^» 

aatrous  for  Germany,  by  resulting  m  tbe  devas-  but  those  who  proposed  her  as  a  consort  toPt^l 

tation  of  that  country  by  the  armiea  of  Louis  V.  in  the  hope  of  making  her  their  tool  vert 

XIV.  (1668-^).  She  wnvte  Tarkraa  menoin,  greatly  disappointed.    The  king  of  Spain  a; 

which  have  b  ■  :n  poveral  times  tran.«.lated  and  becoming  n  ^.  idower  in  1714  ros-ign^  hitc^*'' 

published  in  France.  Her  postbomoas  lettata  to  tbe  guidance  of  the  French  princess 

were  alao  translated  from  tbe  German,  and  palK  Urrina,  the  fivorite  of  his  late  Moved  qof«^ 

lisli  1  l,y  if.  G.  Brunei  in  1S,'53,  nnd  r  f!io  tUile  and  desired  to  follow  her  advice  in  thorboicJ 

of  Lcttra  inidUa  de  la  princ€uc  palatine.  of  a  second  wife.   The  princess  selected 

ELIZABETH  OHRIBTINA,  queen  of  Pn».  beth  on  account  of  her  apparent  di«qnalifi«tf 

sia,  bom  in  Brunswick,  Xov.  8,  1716,  died  Jan.  for  an  exalted  position.    But  the  first V* 

18,  1797.  She  was  a  princess  of  Brunswick-  now  queen  was  to  cause  the  dismiassl  of 

BeVem,  a  irfeee  of  the  empress  of  Germany,  princess,  and  she  soon  gwned  a  complete  »*■ 

and  was  betrothed  to  the  future  Frederic  the  tery  over  her  weak-minded  husband  and  oTei 

Great,  March  10,  1732.    Carlyle,  in  his  history  the  affairs  of  Spain.   By  her  «nbitioBaM^" 

of  Frederic  (London,  1859),  describes  her  as  trigues,  and  the  great  schemes  of  her  iib»*'« 

being  at  that  time  "  an  insipid,  fine-comple.xioned  Cardinal  Alberoni,  Europe  was  thrown  intocoo- 

joung  lady;"  and  iVederic,  who  was  compelled  fusion.   Spain  again  obtained  possession  oH  ' 

to  mariT  ber  by  his  fiMber,  and  who  was  much  Two  Sicilies  and  of  Panna  and  jBioeoxa. 
^ppoaadtothematob,aaidof  herin  hialatlaKn        u  hla '^Hirtoiyof  Rad«io  tfaa  G^e^ 
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M  deaerfpfcion  of  her  qnamb wlfh  the  an  ardent  (rapp<n>ter.  The  liMnlimia  ibordor 

ejnperor  Charles  Vl.,  and  characterizes  her  (is  in  her  t^nnrt  In^tod      her  tleatli.  PamnntT^ki, 

kroagaaty  tenaciooa  woman,  whose  ambi-  saccessively  her  servant,  chamberlain,  and  tield 

to  copi&tiM  wera  not  inferior  in  obatinaoT  marshal,  finally  heouae  WMoretbnsbaBd^  and 

to  Kaiser  Ead'i^  mnd  pVOTed  not  qidto  SOtbftd-  is  regnrdc-<1  ns  thp  father  of  8  of  her  children. 

ovT  as  httb"          _       _  The  foundation  of  tlio  oniversitj  of  Moscow, 

£Lt2ABKIHFETR0VNA,  empreat  of  Rv»*  nnd'of  tbo  academy  of  fine  arte  at  Bt  Peeer»> 

ev  tliughtor  of  Peter  the  Great  and  Oatlmrino  burg,  is  one  of  her  greatest  merits. 

I,  bora  in  1709,  di&U  Jan.  9,  1762.  After  the  £LIZAB£TH  8TUAKT,  ^een  of  Bohemia, 

4Mdi  of  her  parents,  her  nephew,  Peter  IL  Iwrnin  fhepalaeeof  FalkbaM,nearE^ 

n"iT-30),  son  of  the  unhappy  prince  Alexis  Aug.  16, 1596,  died  at  r^*ic(»ter  House,  London, 

ud  her  coosin  Asoa  IvanoTna  (1730-'40),  Peb.  18,  1662.  bbe  Nvos  a  daughter  of  James 

daoAUr  of  the  elder  brother  of  Peter  ih%  Ldi  England,  and  a  highly  accomplished  prin- 

n-  u!,  fuccossi%'ely  occupied  the  throne  of  Rus-  cess.    She  had  many  suitors,  among  wh(  in  the 

sutforvhich  she  showed  little  d^ire,  the  pleaa-  inost  eminent  were  tiie  jroung  king  of  Spain, 

urn  of  lore,  as  she  used  to  say,  being  her  so-  Philip  HL,  Oharles  Enanael  I.,  prince  of  Pied- 

preme  good.    Anna  a])|  ointed  Ivan,  mr\  of  mont,  and  Frederic,  cl  t  tor  i  ilatinc;  but  as  a 

iatboDj  Ulric,  duke  of  Brunswick,  a  child  but  Protestant  Frederic  was  preferred.  The  mar* 

ifinrniMifhs  old,  heir  to  tlie  crown  nnder  Hie  rtese  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp  in  White- 

t--.!'      of  hia  mother  Anna,  and  the  regency  hfill  chapel,  Feb.  14,  1613.    To  diifray  [)art  of 

of  Biroo,  the  favorite  of  the  empress.  Thus  the  expense  of  the  ceremonies  the  king  levied 

ViaMwss  for  nthfrd  time  ezoladedfhmi  mw  taxes  to  liie  extent  of  £20,000.  The  total 

lb*  throne  of  her  fatlier,  hut  even  her  freedom  expense  amounted  to  about  £58,000,  exclusive 

vas  DOW  meoaced  by  the  jealousy  of  the  mother  of  the  bride^s  portion  of  X40,000.   Her  had)and 

if  theiofimtezar,  who  wiraed  to  got  rid  both  of  was  tiie  head  of  the  Prt^estant  Interest  in  Qw- 

the  refont  aud  the  princess,  and  advised  the  lat-  i!ia:j  v,  and  when  in  1019  the  crown  of  Bohemia 

ta  totske  the  veil.    Under  these  circumstances  was  tendered  to  him,  she  urged  his  acceptance 

Isr  surgeon  and  favorite,  Lcstocq,  brought  of  it,  with  the  remark  that  he  should  not  hove 

iV  r.;  a  conspiracy,  "which  being  seconded  by  married  a  king'^s  daughter  ifhe  had  not  the  cour- 

th^i&torof  the  national  Russian  party,  and  the  age  to  become  himself  a  king.   Her  entrance 

htri^  of  the  ambassador  of  Louis  iV.,  ter-  into  Prague  and  her  coronation  were  magni- 

minated  in  a  military  insurrection,  the  over-  ficent  pageants,  but  her  sovereignty  soon  came 

Qmiw  of  Aima  and  Ivan,  and  the  proclamation  to  an  end.  The  imperiidist  forces  advanced  into 

ofSHnlietb  as  empress  (Dec.  1741).   Anna  and  Frederic's  hereditary  dominions,  and  into  Bo- 

ker  hatband,  as  well  as  numerous  other  victims,  heinia,  and  after  the  battle  of  Prague  (Nov.  8, 

we;«  puQisbed  by  confinement,  and  the  voung  1G20)  he  and  his  queen  were  compelled  to  flee, 

prince  imprisoned  in  the  fortress  of  Schlttssel-  A  refuge  was  offered  to  them  by  the  prince  of 

barg,  ▼hichhe  never  again  left;  while  the  sue-  Orange,  at  the  Hague,  where  most  of  her  chll- 

««« favorites  of  ^izabetb,  like  herself  desti-  drcn  were  bom.  One  of  her  sons  was  the  prince 

totsof  character  and  talent,  ruled  the  court  and  liupert,  so  well  known  in  the  history  of  the 

Eossia.  Iler  vanity  equally  her  gros.^  scnsu-  English  civil  wars.   Her  youngest  child,  Sophia, 

1^;  but  though  sometimes  exceedingly  cruel  afterward  electress  of  Hanover,  and  aooestress 

■»  barlarons.  she  often  showed  humanity,  and  of  the  present  English  royal  family,  was  born 

*  tr-  cencrosity.   Sobaeqpuotly  some  abler  Roa-  in  1G30,  shortly  af^r  the  birth  of  her  nephew, 

MosobtAined'the  management  of  ntfair^,  among  Charles  IT.  Shortly  before  her  death  Elizabeth 

fl>«a  Romanzotr,  Bestoujeil^  and  Woronzoff.  resided  for  about  0  months  in  the  house  of  Lord 

Peter,  jon  of  her  deceased  elder  dster  Anno,  Craven,  whoso  acquaintance  she  made  after  the 

inchesBofHolstein-Gottorp,  wn'^  appointed  heir  death  of  her  husband  (1G32),  and  with  whom 

tethe  throne.  A  war  witli  ^^wcdcn  was  hap-  she  lived  on  terms  of  the  greatest  intimacy.  Her 

pily  conducted,  and  terminated  in  the  peace  of  cliarras  are  celebrated  by  Sir  Henry  "Wotton,  in 

^(1743).  A  plot  again.'^t  her  wa?  detrrtod  his  famous  lines  beginning:  "T<H1  meaner  b«Mir 

an  punished.     Ad  army  sent  to  assist  the  ties  of  the  night" 

Maria  Theresa  against  Frederio  the  ELK,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  Penn.,  traversed  by 

W«t  contributed  to  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  Clarion  river,  its  branches,  and  some  other 

« AixUCbapellc  (174S).    Ilaviug  been  cruelly  small  (Streams ;  area,  about  800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 

jwtified  by  a   inum  of  the  witty  Prussian  1850,  8,581.   The  surface  is  broken  by  many 

wig,  Bizak'tli  allie<l  herself  ngainst  him  with  liill-s  and  rongh mountain  peats,  the  principal  of 

l^fria  aiid  Franco  in  the  7  years'  war,  and  which  is  Elk  mountain,  in  the  gouthern  part, 

w  umies,  under  Apraxin,  Fermor,  Soltikofl^  The  county  is  occupied  chiefly  by  thick  forests, 

g^  pQtcrlh.  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  dis-  and  lumber  is  the  most  important  article  of  cx- 

"••"sot  tiie  aimost  isolated  Prussian  monarch,  port.    Bituminous  coal  Is  found  iu  great  abuu- 

^voQthe  btUtles  of  Gross  Jlgemdorf  and  dance.   The  soil  is  better  adapted  to  grasing 

Sff*^-  took  Colberg,  and  even  occupied  tlian  to  the  culture  of  grain;  in  1860  it  pro- 

The  death  of  the  empress  not  only  duood  10,776  bushels  of  Indian  com,  24,0i0 

"M|r«deric  from  a  dangerous  enemy,  hut  aL-a  of  oata,  26,656  tons  of  hay,  and  81,765  IImi  of 

iniiNNdtoilmhiminhersiieoeBior, Peter IIL,  batter.  There  were  8  eborobe^i  1  oewvi^er 
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offioe^  md  41S  papib  attending  public  schools. 
The  coonty  was  organized  in  1843,  and  nainod 
from  Elk  monntun.    Capital,  Kidgeway. 
ELK,  a  name  properlj  applied  to  tM  tloine 

division  of  the  deer  of  the  sno^w  re  ^^ior*^  to  the 

Snus  alee  (H.  Smith).  In  this  goaus  the  mo^ 
i  is  very  broad,  and  eoTered  inth  hau^  except 
a  smnll  bare  spot  in  front  of  the  nostrils ;  tlio 
upper  lip  13  4  iuches  longer  than  the  lower,  and 
answers  for  prehensile  purpoeea;  fhe  wsk  is 
thick  nnd  short,  :infl  tho  thronf  pomowhatmaned 
in  both  sexes;  the  hair  is  coarse,  thick,  and 
Mttle;  fhe  Mod  1^  bava  the  tuft  of  hair 
rather  above  tho  Tnldtl!*?  of  tlio  metatarsus; 
the  horns  in  tho  mtdos  are  broad  and  palmated : 
ttie  taQ  ia  short  The  noae  oavitf  In  the  akoli 
t3  very  large,  reaching  posteriorly  to  a  line  over 
the  front  of  the  molus ;  the  long  intermoxiUa- 
liea  do  not  reach  totho  Tery  aboit  naaats.  The 
horns  have  no  basal  snog,  the  first  branch  being 
oooaiderablj  above  the  crown.  The yonngare 
not  spotted,  bat  oolored  like  flie  adut  Elks 
live  in  the  woods  in  the  n  rtherii  parts  of  both 
contineiits^  bnt  the  American  is  bjr  some  eon- 
rfdered  a  ^sthiet  spedes  fitnn  the  EmofieaB. 
The  tmo  American  elk,  or  moo^^o  (as  it  is 
Qniversal^  called  here),  alu  Amerieamu  (Jar- 
dine),  ezoeeds  all  oiftor  existing  deer  to  size 
and  strength,  and  unites  to  great  speed  remark- 
able powers  of  endurance  ^  it  is  aa  huge  as  a 
bone,  standings  ftet  b!gh  at  fhe  abonlders,  and 
measuring  about  7  feet  from  nose  to  tail;  tho 
length  of  the  latter  is  about  afoot;  tho  weight 
of  the  horns  varies  from  45  to  70  lbs.,  and  that 
of  the  animal  from  8  to  12  cwt.  Tho  inooso  is 
an  awkward,  dnmsrv,  and  disproportioned  crea- 
ture, though  from  its  size  it  possesses  a  certain 
majesty  when  seen  amid  tho  ^vild  scenery  of  its 
favorite  haonta.  The  head  is  too  large  in  pro- 
portion to  the  body  for  any  pretension  to  the 
symmetry  usually  seen  in  tho  deer  family;  the 
long,  tumid,  and  movable  upper  lip  gives  to  the 
ftce  somewhat  of  an  equine  expression,  and  tho 
heavy  ears,  more  than  a  foot  long,  are  decidedly 
asinine.  Audubon  says :  "  The  head  forcibly 
reminds  us  of  that  of  an  enormous  jackass."  Tlie 
eyes  are  deep-seated  and  comparatively  small ; 
under  the  throat  there  is  in  both  sexes  a  tuft 
of  coarse  bristly  hfur  attached  to  a  pendulous 
^and,  which  is  most  conspicuons  in  the  young. 
The  horns  are  found  in  tho  males  only,  and  re- 
quire 6  years  for  their  full  development ;  tliey 
begin  to  sprout  in  April,  and  complete  their 
growth  in  July  ;  the  1st  year  they  are  about  an 
inch  long ;  tlie  2d  year,  4  or  5  inches,  with  per- 
haps a  rudimentary  point;  the  8d  year,  about  Q 
inches,  each  dividing  into  a  round  fork ;  in  tho 
4th  year  they  become  palmat<?d,  with  a  brow- 
antler  and  8  or  4  points ;  and  the  5th  year  they 
liiis  o  2  crown  antlers  and  4  or  5  points ;  after 
this  uuo  or  two  points  ore  added  annually,  up 
to  as  many  as  28,  with  an  expanse  sometimes 
of  nearly  6  feet  to  tho  outside  of  the  tips,  with 
the  palm  a  foot  wide  within  the  points,  and  a 
circumference  above  tho  burr  of  9  mches.  The 
borna  diminiab  in  rize  after  the  animal  baa 


pa«sd  tbe period  of  greatest  vigor;  inoldul 
Tigorons  animals  tlicy  are  shed  in  Deccaljer. 
but  young  animals  sometimes  carry  tb«m  ootfl 
Harch.   Tbe  Ist  inner  branch  b^os  sboott 

inches  from  the  base;  the  palms  are  often cs- 
like  on  the  right  and  left  sides,  andarechanoil* 
led  irregularly  on  both  surfaces ;  their  color  ii 
browni^  yellow,  with  tho  ends  yellowish  \\U\jt. 
Tbe  incisor  teeth,  6  in  the  lower  Jaw  only,  an 
gouge-like  and  verr  white;  the  eyes  mik\ 
tho  nose,  fi  r  liead,  and  uppor  lip  ydlowiil 
fawn;  the  sides  of  the  head  yellowish  brown; 
tbe  general  oolor  above  Tariea  from  blackyt  t« 
ashy  gray;  below  lighter,  with  a  ycllowisib 
white  tinge.  In  winter  the  oolor  is  dvker,  aod 
in  advanoed  age  so  dai4c  as  to  merit  the  ntm 
given  to  it  by  IT.  Smith,  '*  tho  American  Hsi 
elk;"  the  grayish  are  said  to  be  the  Isrge^ 
reacbing  aboght  of  7  or  8  ftet  sonuMr 
the  hair  is  short  and  soft,  in  winter  longer  vA 
Teiy  coarse,  with  a  fine  short  wool  next  tk 
skbi.  Moose  are  not  vnoommon  to  the  norilMi 
parts  of  Maine,  and  in  Canada,  Nova  S<^>^ 
and  Labrador,  especially  in  winter.  In  smm 
tbcy  frequent  buces  and  rlreis  to  flee 
selves  from  insect  p(  ;-t--,  ;ind  feed  nponwattf 
plants  and  tho  tender  branches  <^  overbao^ 
trees.  In  tbe  wbiterthej  retire  to  tiieelentH 
ridges  abundantly  provided  with  maple  aid 
other  hard-wood  trees,  on  tho  twigs  sad  baik 
of  vbiob  they  fted.  By  the  elongated  upper 
lip  tlic  v  pull  down  the  branches,  which  ibej 
hold  with  their  fOre  legs  until  they  are  striwHi 
of  the  twigs ;  the  bark  they  peel  off  by  inaw 
ing  it  between  tho  hard  pad  on  the  roof  of  lit 
mouth  and  the  lower  incisors.   In  winter 
tread  down  the  snow,  forming  what  sn  t/m 
"  yards,"  in  which  arc  generally  found  a  n-u. 
female,  and  2  fawns ;  as  the  trees  are  stri^ 
they  tread  down  fresh  snow,  and  they  siems 
of  going  always  in  the  same  tracks.  Thtv  pre- 
fer tho  twigs  of  the  maple,  willow,  buttonwM 
birch,  and  aspen,  and  grasses ;  in  captivi^tLrt 
will  eat  the  food  of  domestic  cattle.  laoBp 
their  flesh  is  coarse,  it  is  esteemed  by  baotepi; 
the  nose  or  muffle  is  a  special  favorite,  beiof 
rich,  gelatinous,  and  juicy,  when  cooked  lik^ 
calf's  head ;  the  steaks  are  Juicy,  often  tesder, 
but  seldom  fat ;  the  flesh  of  yearlings  is 
preferred ;  the  tongue  is  much  relished^  as 
tho  fatty  appendages  to  tho  large  intestine«i bj 
the  keen  appetites  of  the  hunters,  whosboc*" 
sider  tho  marrow  w  arm  from  tho  shank  !• 
an  excellent  substitute  for  butter  on  their  bn  w. 
Tho  mooso  trots,  runs,  and  jumps  with  gr?*' 
speed,  passing  tbrougli  seemingly  impenetraw* 
thickets  and  over  broken  pronnd  without  »?• 
parent  effort;  it  swima  vvull,  with  only  tl;* 
fiead  and  part  of  the  neck  above  water  ;  i'-  ^ 
never  seen  like  the  reindeer  on  the  ice,  e^c^ 
from  absoluto  necessity;  when  walking  obW* 
trodden  snow  its  feet  generally  sink  ioto  it  to 
the  ground.    Its  sense  of  sradl  is  very  scn^ 
and  iuiables  it  to  detect  an  enemy  at  » 
distance;  tho  breaking  of  the  smallost  twigtf 
suffioieikttostartleitftOTilts biding plsM'  ^ 
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piirinf?  season  begins  in  September ;  during  Oo- 
the  males  become  furious,  fighting  each 
ite  wlMMTer  thev  meet ;  they  run  DOHitf 
thniq^the  woods,  and  swim  lakes  and  rivers 
ifl  pomiit  of  the  female ;  at  this  time  it  is  dan- 
geroQs  for  the  hmtor  to  approaoh,  as  th^  do 
cot  hesitate  to  attMlc  him.    The  yonng  are  born 
in  May,  the  first  time  ooo,  and  2  annually  after- 
T&rd;  the  females  are  also  very  fieroe  in  de- 
fence of  their  calves.    The  moles  are  called 
balls  and  the  females  cows.    The  proper  times 
fbrbmtiiig  the  mooMtre  in  March  and  Sep- 
ff'ml>er ;  in  tho  latter  month  the  animals  are  m 
t^eir  prime,  and  in  the  former  they  are  most 
odlflriMa  oo  aoooiintof  tba  sharp  erastim^' 
peding  their  progress  throngh  the  snow.  In 
Wtiog  them  in  March,  a  few  small  curs  are 
wM&iron7in{|f  tbe  Mumfl  fnd  delaying  him 
Mtil  tbe  hunter  comes  np :  it  i?  U55elcs3  to  pur- 
toe  tbim  through  soft  snow,  which  oifers  no 
tapfldfaMBtiiriMB  It  be  deep,  when  the  hanter 
can  eanly  overtake  them  on  snow-shoes.  Many 
tro  itiot  from  canoes  on  moonlight  nights  in 
8ip(nlMr;  tiie  hunter  imitates  the  esll  of  the 
Vde,  which,  angry  at  the  supposed  intrusion  of 
arivtl,  rashes  (o  tbe  water's  edge  to  fight  him, 
wd  Meets  imtead  the  fttd  ballet  of  hb  eon- 
waled  foe.  Slip-nooses  attached  to  strong  sap- 
iingt,  beat  down  ia  the  moose  paths  to  the  wa- 
ter,irinoeQieionflU7«ntrBpaTiotira.  The  most 
exciting  and  most  succes^^ful  way  is  to  start  them 
iraaUMir  jaxd%  and  pursue  them  over  the  snow. 
WlMBVOMsd  and  brought  to  bay.  they  defend 
tiiemadTes  fiercely,  striking  with  their  fore  feet 
•iMliMm;  tbey  will  frequently  tarn  nnon  the 
yubir  vim  not  voanded,  and  force  him  to  ftf 
forbis  IiYo.  Moose  have  licen  domesticated,  and 
tugiit  to  draw  oarts  and  sledges,  bat  during  the 
wMigeeeeotttiisy  beoomeperfeofljintraotable; 
if  neceasarr,  they  might  perhai)^  ho  made  as 
Kcfol  to  semi-oiviliaed  man  as  the  rModeer. 
M  geographies!  distribotion  is  extenslTe; 
tbey  have  been  found  at  tho  tnouths  of  the  Mac- 
keuis  md  Coppermine  rivers,  on  tbe  eastern 
dneef  tbe  Rocky  monntains  at  the  eoaross  of 
fttffM*.  aad  ia  Oregon;  on  the  eastern  coast 
t^enfcwnd  from  Labrador  to  northern  New 
bpnd  end  New  York,  their  southern  limit 
to  bo  43"*  80'.   As  in  all  other  deer  of 
o^ndmoantunons  regions,  there  is  oonsider- 
■Mi  Iversity  in  the  size  of  the  body  and  the 
hoTDi  of  the  moose,  according  to  the  abundance 
o[  4»d  in  the  places  inhabited  by  them. — Tho 
^"Ipeen  elk  (A.  malchu,  Ogilby)  was  once 
hwd  between  the  53d  and  65th  degrees  of  lat- 
ia  Prussia,  Poland,  Sweden,  Norway, 
■>  wMio,  but  is  rarely  s«en  at  present  ex- 
in  the  most  northern  of  these  countries ; 
*^*ittic  Siberia  it  is  also  found.    The  ap- 
^•[■■•s  is  tho  same  as  that  of  tho  moose ; 
^  iUlong  legs  and  overhanging  lips  the  old 
thought  that  it  crrazod  walking  back- 

Fh«i  tbe  great  height  of  tho  shoulders 
Mm  the 

crupper  it*  gait  is  awkward  and 

Mid  when  ninninfr  fast  tlio  hind  limbs 
''*'*J  wide  apart ;  its  joints  crack  at  e?ery 


step,  with  a  sonnd  which  may  be  heard  at  a 
considerable  distance;  a  part  of  the  sound  is 
said  to  be  made  by  tixe  hoofs  striking  against 
each  other.  According  to  Hamilton  Smith,  tho 
Teutonic  name  elerid  (miserable)  was  applied  to 
this  animal  from  its  supposed  frequent  attacks 
of  epilepsy,  while  its  falls  are  roally  at triVui table 
to  its  tripping  itself  up  by  treading  uu  its  fore 
heels,  the  elevated  position  of  the  nose,  with 
the  horns  laid  horizontally  on  the  hack,  jfre- 
venting  it  from  seeing  the  groand  distinctly  be- 
Ibre  it.  The  European  elk  seems  to  attaui  a 
size  equal  to  that  of  the  moose,  mea-suring  6  feet 
high  at  the  shoulder.  Tho  period  of  Ufe  is  said 
tOM  abdat  SO  yean.  Pennant  states  that  eUcs 
were  onoe  used  to  draw  sledges  in  Sweden,  and 
thstthsj  could  travel  over  200  miles  a  dav  \  their 
hide  manieiMOent  leather  Ibr  belts  and  oover^ 
ings  for  the  feet.  Though  most  authors  have  re- 
garded the  American  aud  European  elks  as  the 
same,  Agassis  has  desoribed  tM  former  as  dis- 
tinct,  with  the  specific  name  hlntua,  from  differ- 
enoes  in  the  shape  of  the  nose,  the  form  and 
branehlng  of  tbe  noms,  and  other  potols. 
John  Richardson  (In  the  "Fossil  Mammals"  of  the 
Zoologv  of  U.  M.  S.  Herald")  also  considers  the 
species  dlstinot,  eallingthe  American  A,  fmuwrn; 
he  compares  the  skeletons  carefully,  and  men- 
tiona,  among  other  character^  that  the  breadth 
of  tbe  feoe  at  the  most  protabersiit  pert  of  the 
maxillary  bones  is  less  in  the  American  than  in 
the  European  elk ;  if  they  be  regarded  as  the 
same,  the  proper  name  woald  be  X  Amtncamu 
(Jardino).  Tne  name  of  elk  is  Ufdied  in  this 
country  to  the  wapiti  (eeroiM  Caiuugitii*^  Brisa.1 
irhioh  should  he  called  tbe  American  stag;  thie 
name  is  also  given  by  tlio  British  sportsmen  in 
India  to  boom  of  the  rusa  or  samboo  deer;  so 
that  it  is  neeeseaiy  to  condder  tbe  oonntry  of 
the  animal  before  deciding  on  the  meaning  of 
the  word  elk." — ^There  are  many  fossil  species 
called  elks,  as  the  fbeiil  or  Msh  elk  (C.  gigca^ 
tmUf  Cuv.),  found  in  tho  diluvial  strata  of  Eu- 
rope, and  especially  in  the  peat  bogs  of  Ireland; 
this  species  was  of  great  sizcL  with  an  enormoQS 
development  of  horns,  whicn,  resembling  those 
of  the  elk  in  their  broad  palmations,  diflmred  in 
tho  size  and  low  sitnation  of  the  biual  antlers; 
in  other  parts  of  the  skeleton  it  resembled  most 
the  stags.  Another  species,  found  in  the  peat 
bogs  and  upper  tertiary  of  France  and  Germany, 
seems  to  have  been  a  gigantic  fallow  deer.  The 
fossil  elk  described  by  II.  de  Meyer,  from  the 
diluvium  of  Europe,  differed  from  tbe  liring 
animal  in  the  form  of  its  forehead.  A  fossil  elk 
(C.  Anurieannt),  allied  to  tho  wapiti,  has  been 
found  in  the  United  States,  with  tho  bones  of  the 
mastodon.  The  f  s^il  simtheriumf  described  by 
Cautley  and  Falconer,  from  the  Sewalik  hills  of 
tho  lower  Himalaya  range,  seems  in  many  reft- 
spects  to  have  resembled  the  moose ;  the  form 
of  the  liead  and  its  size  lead  to  tho  belief  that 
it  was  clepbant-Iike  in  the  cellular  prominences 
of  its  posterior  pordon;  the  face  was  short,  and 
the  nasal  bones  were  raised  into  an  arch  over 
the  external  nostrils,  indicating  the  probable 
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exifltenoe  of  a  tnmk ;  we  see  the  upper  lip  of  men  opposed  to  him.  In  1801  he  was  tppoini- 

the  moose  elongated  also  into  a  kind  of  prenon-  ed  attorney-general,  and  in  1803  he  saoceeded 

sile  proboscis;  the  head  v as  also  armed  with  Lord  Kenyon  as  chief  justice  of  iLo  ki:;'? 

S  q>reading  horns,  arising  abore  and  between  bench,  on  which  occasion  he  was  elevated  U> 

the  orbits ;  the  molar  teeth  are  entirely  like  the  peerage  as  Baron  Ellenboroogh.  He  retired 

those  of  ruminants;  the  anterior  extremities  (of  from  the  bench  a  few  weeks  previous  to  Iiii 

which  oasts  exist  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Boston  death. — Edwabd  Law,  1st  earl  ot\  an  Engiii^ 

society  of  natural  hbtory)  indicate  an  animal  statesman,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  SepL  I 

of  the  size  of  a  lai^  elephant.  This  animal  was  1790.  lie  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  St 

ttndonbtedly  a  ruminant,  with  the  pachyderm  John's  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  grtd- 

characters  of  a  heavy  form,  short  iieck,  and  uated  in  1809.   Shortly  afterward  he  entertsi 

probably  a  proboscis;  in  Uke  manner  the  mmi-  parliament  as  a  member  for  the  now  disfra^ 

nant  moose  departs  from  the  deer  family,  and  cbised  borough  of  St.  Michaers.    Being  a  firm 

approaches  tho  pachyderms  (evSpeciaUy  the  e^ui-  advocate  of  torj  principles  and  a  fluent  s|>ea)ier, 

mO     its  movable  elongated  snout,  long  aan,  upon  the  accession  of  the  duke  of  Welling 

and  general  shape  of  the  head  and  body.  to  offioo,  in  1828,  ho  was  appointed  lord  prirj 

ELKIIAKT,  a  K.  go.  of  ind.,  bordering  ou  seal.   Lturin^j  the  administration  of  Sir  Robeu 

Kiob.,  and  watered  by  St  Joseph*s  and  lElk-  Feel,  in  1834-^6,  he  became  pra^ent  of  t: 

hart  rivers,  which  unite  within  its  bordoTN:  firoa.  bonrd  <*f  oontrol  nnd  first  commissioner  oi  b- 

467  so.  nL;  pop.  in  1860,  12,690.    Tho  .suriiice  diau  ulTuird,  au  oihco  to  which  he  wa^  reif" 

iamoaaiatdyiuMTMl and  diversified  by  prairies,  pointed  in  Sept  1841,  upon  the  ooneerT&ii  t 

oak  opening*!,  and  soveml  small  lakes.    The  soil  triumph  of  that  year.    A  few  weeks  afterwird 

is  fertile,  and  tho  productions  in  1850  wore  iie  was  appointed  to  succeed  Lord  AuckJand  » 

870,978  bushels  of  Indian  com,  174,710  of  governor-general  of  India.    II o  arrived  in  dl- 

wheat,  104,040  of  oats,  and  8,287  tons  of  hay.  cutta  in  Fob.  1842,  and  in  April,  I'^M,  l-'was 

There  were  10  churches,  1  newspaper  office,  and  recalled  by  the  board  of  East  India  uut  tori, 

1,800  popila  attending  public  school  .    The  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  oabinetk  Donog 

county  has  commnnication  with  Toledo,  Chica-  hi.s  adtuHii-trpfinn  Scindo  was  annexed  to  li« 

go,  and  other  places,  by  the  Michigan  southern  British  dominion^  and  Gwalior  reduced  to  sq1>- 

and  northern  Indiana  railroad,  which  passes  Jection;  but  he  was  ohaised  with  exoes^irt 

through  Goshen,  the  cai>ital. — Elkhart,  a  post  tondernes.s  for  tho  native  troops,  to  tlic  noderf 

village  and  towo&hip  of  the  above  county,  at  the  of  the  employees  in  the  civil  service;  with  i»- 

oonflnenoe  of  the  St  Joseph's  and  Elkbart  riv-  suing  proclamations  which  seemed  to  sanction 

era,  156  ni.  N.  from  Indianapolis;  pop.  of  tho  idolatry;  and  with  other  qnestionablo  art*  if 

township  in  1850,  1,035,    It  is  the  principal  en-  his  official  capacity.    Upon  his  return  to  Ecg- 

tnpoiforthe  exports  of  tho  oonnty,  being  ritn-  land,  however,  lie  was  created  an  mrl,  mi 

ated  on  tho  lino  of  the  Michigan  southern  and  1846  v     nppointed  first  lord  of  the  airai- 

northern  Indiana  railroad,  and  havinp:  commnnl-  ralty,  wiiich  office  he  held  for  a  few  moatlu 

eationby  means  of  the  riTor  with  Lake  Michigan,  only.   He  remained  out  of  office  until  tbefor 

ELKIIORX,  tho  county  FO.^t  of  Walworth  mation  of  the  Derby  cabinet  in  Feb.  1858,  wkl 

CO.,  Wis.,  12  m.  N.  from  tho  Illinois  state  line,  ho  again  became  president  of  the  bowd 

4  m.  "W.  from  Lako  Michigan,  at  thejunolfoa  control.    In  the  succeeding  May  a  duf^ 

of  the  Racine  and  Missisaippi  and  Wisconsin  fn nn  T  rd  Ellenborouirli  t   Lord  Canning,  go^* 

oeotral  railroads,  and  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Elk-  ernor-general  of  India,  btrooely  condemnator? 

horaprmrie;  pop.  in  1858,  above  1,600.  In  the  of  the  proolamntion  of  the  Tatter  ooothK^u^ 

Baine  year  it  had  a  large  riul  wrU  finished  court  tho  property  of  the  nritivcs  of  Oude,  waa  ini« 

house,  gaol,  fire-proof  county  oihce^  4  churcliea,  public,  and  excited  such  animadversion, 

km  itflroaid  baildingn,  and  wimeronB  atovea  the  11th  of  the  month,  after  vindioating  wt 

and  public  houses.  mnr^,-^  in  a  speech  in  the  hou?c  of  Irirds.  » 

EIJLs  a  measure  of  length  in  varioQS  oountries,  announced  that  rather  than  expose  9^ 

wed  chleflT  for  dotha,  Imena,  ^Ika,  and  riniilar  leagues  to  the  ensure  of  parliament  he  hail 

fabrics.    The  ell  English  is  45  inches,  or  5  rewpnod  !. is  office.    Tho  earl  of  Derby  .«aid  tb»t 

qoarters;  the  ell  Flemish  27  inches^  or  8  quar-  the  rodignation  had  been  accepted  wiih  regret, 

ten  t  the  Sooteh  ell  87.06  inohee.  bnt  admitted  that  be  ooneidered  the  pabUoaM 

Kr.LEN'ROROTJGir,  EnwAnn  Law,  baron,  of  the  despatch  premature  and  injiidioioDS. 

chief  justice  of  the  court  of  king's  bench  in  Eng-  ELLEKY,  Wiluajc,  one  of  the  Higiiors  of  (M 

land,  bom  at  Great  Salkeld,  Comberland,  Kov.  American  declaration  of  Independence,  born  in 

16, 1760,  died  in  London,  Dec.  13, 1818.  He  was  Newport,  R.  I.,  Dec  22,  1727,  died  tbers. 

educated  at  the  Obarterhouae  eohool  ia  London,  15,  1820.   He  was  graduated  at  iJarvard  en* 

and  at  St  Feter\i  college,  Oambridge,  and  npoo  1^  In  •1747,  and  for  a  nnmber  €i  years  ati^ 

belngcalled  to  the  bar  soon  became  eminent  in  Ilia  his  marriage,  which  took  place  in  1750,*^ 

profession.  Hia  abilities  as  a  lawyer  and  speaker  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  in  ^^^F^ 

were  first  displayed  to  advent^  in  the  trial  He  was  also  for  some  time  naval  officer  of  ui« 

of  ^Varren  Hastings  in  1788-'95,  in  which  as  colony  of  Rhode  Island.    In  1770,  J'^''"'*  rj 

leading  ooonsel  for  the  defendant  he  coped  enc-  2  years  previous  served  as  clerk  of  ^^^^ 

mttusf  with  tho  «tnin«at  lawjan  and  atatea-  oomi%  be  oommenoed  tbe  praotloe  «f  tw*^ 
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in  Kewpoii,  ia  which  he  acquired  cminenoo. 
Tb«  en  of  the  revolotioa  fonnd  him  an  ardent 
fjmpathizer  with  the  colonies  in  their  stmggle 
Vith  tlM  mother  oonntrj,  and  in  May,  177C,  he 
entered  actire  political  life  hj  taking  his  aeat  in 
the  memorahle  congress  of  that  year  as  one  of 
the  delegates  from  Rhode  Island.    With  his 
colkagne,  Stephen  Uopkins,  he  set  his  name  to 
the  declaration  of  independence,  the  incidents 
connected  with  which  event  he  was  accustomed 
Vi*  latter  years  to  relate  with  great  viracity. 
■id  remained  in  coDgresa  until  1786,  with  the 
ezceptioa  of  the  years  1780  and  1782,  and  on 
all  occiaoos  proved  himself  an  active  nnd  iiec- 
M  moaber,  and,  notwithstanding  &  liutural 
diSdm  irhieh  it  required  aferong  efforts  to 
oreroome,  a  ready  debater.  As  a  member  of  the 
tnirine  committee,  and  subsequently  of  the 
Wrd  of  admiralty,  he  exercised  considerable 
mflnLDce  dnring  his  whole  term  of  service,  and 
ibe  -  Ian  of  fire  ships  to  be  fitted  out  at  Newport 
\m  beeo  attribatad  to  feim.  In  April,  178G,  ho 
▼as  tleckxl  Lv  congress  commission  or  of  t  ho 
oo&uxteat^  loan  office  for  the  state  ot  Kiiode  isl- 
tu4  and  in  1790  was  appointed  by  President 
W&shington  collector  of  Newport,  an  office 
vltidi  he  held  nnUl  his  death,  notwithstanding 
kts  frequent  and  frank  avowals  of  poUtleu 
pnt:i  i{.lirt  directly  opposed  to  those  of  several 
adtui&binitionii.   lie  retiunod  full  possession  of 
bis  ment^  Unities  until  the  close  of  his  long 
lif* ,  and  •^•is  highly  esteemed  in  hi>?  native  place, 
n^jvlsisa  for  lis  social  qualities*  and  intellectual 
abilities  than  as  a  relio  of  the  revolutionary  era. 
An  Iriti-iv^cin?  biography  of  hitn  by  his  prand- 
sori,  ProfeNjr  Edward  T.  Channing,  is  published 
in  Sparks "  AmericMH  BiografAy,*'  vol.  vi. 
^  E!,LL>MERE,  pRATfcis  Eobbtov,  earl  of,  an 
liigiibh  nobleman,  bom  in  London,  Jan.  1, 
1800,  died  there,  Feb.  18,  1857.    He  was  tho 
&1  soo  of  the  1st  tlnko  of  Sutherland,  and 
Qiitil  the  death  of  his  father  was  known  as 
lord  Francis  Leveson-Gower.   He  was  edacat* 
at  Eton,  and  at  Cbristchuroh,  Oxford,  where 
^  was  gr^uated  in  1831.   In  the  snocceding 
J«v  be  entered  pai^anMot  as  a  liberal 
KiTttivc  and  a  Fuppr-rter  of  Canning,  and 
^^csme  om  of  the  earliest  and  most  earnest 
uvocatea  of  free  trade.   He  also  snpfported  (be 
project  for  establish  in?  tho  university  of  Lott- 
ooo,  ta4  QQ       Qoetision  carried  &  motion 
^ogh  the  booM  of  ooimnofM  filr  tbo  endows 
oentof  the  Roman  Oat^olin  clergy  of  Ireland. 
Mtween  1627  and  1880  he  held  varioas  poUtioal 
"^i  l»t  io  the  latter  year  be  retired  from 
?*^«JJt  In  1833,  upon  the  docoaso  of  hi^ 
wo«r,  he  came  into  posseesion  o£  the  inuneoae 
«^  of  tfashte  duke  of  Bridgewater,  and  of 
«pt*  tiire  ^'aller\-,  valued  at  £150,000,  which 
«  tea  bequeathed  to  tlie  duke  of  Suther- 
^>^li  menkm  to  bis  Sd  ion;  on  wbieb 
he  aasumed  the  name  of  Egcrton  in 
T^r^  of  hia  patronjmio  of  Leveaoa-Cxower. 
k  was  deeled  member  of  pertienaent 
•    iHi  1?  ^^Wre,  anfl  rnntinuod  to  ropro- 
NomtteoiHtitQeBoy  nutil        when  he  was 


raised  to  the  peerage  as  earl  of  Ellesmere,  after 
which  he  retired  from  active  political  lifo. 
While  a  student  at  tho  university  he  printed  a 
volnme  of  poems  for  private  circulation ;  but 
his  first  public  appearance  as  an  antlior  waa 
in  1824,  when  he  published  a  translation  of 
'*  Faust,"  with  versions  of  popular  lyrics  from 
tho  works  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  other  Ger- 
man poets.  lie  subsequently  produced  "Medi- 
terranean Sketches"  (Londim,  1843),  containing 
tho  *'  Pil{2Thnaf^e."  a  poem  which  records  the 
author's  tour  ia  Palestine ;  "  The  two  Sieges  of 
Vienna  by  the  Turks"  {1S47);  "  Girideto  North- 
ern ArchfBology"  (1848);  and  a  number  of 
poems  and  plays  printed  for  private  circulation. 
The  **Fflgrim'uge,  ''  after  h a vblg  bean  withheld 
from  general  circulation  for  many  yeari,  was 
republished  in  18S6  with  a  number  of  additional 
poems.  In  1853  Lord  Ellesmere  visited  the 
United  States  as  British  commi&«5ioner  to  the 
American  oxhibitiou  of  industry  in  New  York, 
returning  to  England  the  same  year. 

ELLET,  WiujAM  Hbnbt,  an  American  chem- 
ist, born  in  New  York  about  1804,  died  in  that 
city,  Jan.  26,  1859.  He  was  graduated  at 
Columbia  college  in  1824.  Whilo  pursuing 
bis  medical  studies  he  gained  a  gold  medal  for 
a  dissertation  on  the  compounds  of  cyanogen. 
In  1832  he  was  elected  professor  of  experimental 
chemistry  in  Columbia  college,  a  position  which 
ho  resigned  in  1835  to  become  professor  of 
chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  geology  in  the  South 
Carolina  college.  lu  1848  ho  returned  to  New 
York,  where  he  resided  until  bit  death.  The 
legislature  of  South  Carolina  presented  him 
with  a  iM^rvioa  of  silver  plate  for  the  discoveiy 
of  a  new  and  cheap  method  of  preparing  gun 
cotton.  During  the  last  5  years  of  his  life  he 
was  consulting  chemist  of  the  Manhattan  gas 
company  of  New  York. — ^Euzabith  Fnna 
Luaons,  wife  of  the  preceding,  an  American 
authoress,  born  at  Sodus  Point,  on  Lake  On- 
tario, N.  Y.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Wil- 
liam N.  Luramis,  a  physician  of  some  oniini'nfc, 
and  at  an  early  age  was  married  to  l^rofossor 
EUet,  whom  she  aoooropanied  to  South  Carolinai 
and  with  whom  she  returned  to  New  York  in 
1848.  In  1885  she  produced  a  volume  of 
poems,  be^de  which  nie  jmbBshed  while  in 
South  Carolina  "Scenes  in  the  Life  of  Joanna 
of  Sicily**  (12mo..  1840),  "  Characters  of  Sohil- 
Iw"  ClMl)i  >nd  Oonntty  BamUes,*'  and  con- 
tributed articles  to  several  quarterly  reviews  on 
French  and  Italian  poetry  and  literature.  In 
1848  she  pubMied,  in  8  msh.  Itmo.,  the** Wo- 
men of  tho  American  Revolutior.,"  oio  of  her 
most  popular  worlds,  and  tho  matoriab  for  which 
were  derived  Irom  original  ■onrcea.  Snbie 
quently  appeared  her  "  Evenings  at  Woodlawn," 
^'fanulvPictares  from  the  Bibie*'  (18491  "Do- 
mestie  History  of  the  American  Bevoiotlon  ^ 
(1850),  "Watrhing  Spirits"  (1851),  "Pi  >nocr 
Wom«)n  of  tho  West"  (1862).  Novollettes  of 
the  ITnsidans'*  (1852),  and  *^8mnmer  Rambles 
in  tho  West"  (1853).  She  also  edited  "The 
Fractical  Hoosekeeper."    She  ia  sow  engaged 
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upon  a  dictionary  of  female  painters  and  pcnlp-  nal,"  contributions  to  philosophical  sodefic^ 

tors,  in  which  Bketdies  are  given  of  the  womea  aad  a  few  other  writiiun,  his  worha  are  jet  ii 

artists  of  all  ngcs  and  oonntrfee.  miiQeoript.— Joskpr,  brotli«r  of  tiw  precei 

ELLICOTT,  AsDBKw,  an  Araerican  astrono-  ing,  born  in  Ponnsylvatiia,  died  in  Batavb.  X. 

ner  and  civil  engineer,  bom  in  Bucka  co.,  Pcnn.,  Y.,  in  1626.   In  1790  he  aftsisted  his  brotba 

Jan.  24,  1764,  died  at  Weat  Point,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  Andrew  in  laying  ont  the  city  of  Waahingti^ 

28,  1820.    Uis  father,  having  united  with  a  and  In  1701  was  appointed  to  run  tliL  boundsy 

brother  in  the  purchase  of  a  large  tract  of  wild  line  betwciin  Georgia  and  the  Creek  Indijuj 

land  on  the  Patapsoo  river  in  1770,  left  Bucks  and  for  a  long  period,  embra<ung  the  most  m 

OOk  in  1774,  and  became  a  founder  of  what  is  tive  portion  of  hi^  life,  he  was  engaged  ia  tls 

now  the  town  of  Ellicott's  Mills  in  Maryland,  flervice  of  the  Holland  land  oorapsny.  He  wai 

where  the  younger  days  of  Mr.  Ellicott  wore  a  good  tiaathenatician,  a  scientific  surveyor,  and 

deVoted  to  the  study  of  the  scienoea  and  practical  an  able  financier,  led  a  life  of  great  usefolDai 

mechanics.  Though  belonging  to  the  society  of  and  enterprise,  and  was  identified  with  the  gnt 

Friends,  Mr,  Ellicott  couiinauded  a  battalion  of  public  improvements  of  the  state  of  New  Yoii 

Maryland  militia  in  the  revolution.   His  scien-  ELLICOTT'S  MUXS,  a  post  village  and  towB- 

tific  attainments  early  attracted  public  attcn-  ship  of  Howard  and  Baltimore  COS.,  Md.,  on  tis 

tion,  and  from  tiio  revolution  to  the  day  of  his  Patapsoo  river,  10  m.  from  the  city  of  BiWr 

deaih  he  was  employed  in  fho  fidfllnMBt  of  more  ;  pop.  in  1850,  1,059.    It  was  first  cettlaf 

trusts  conferred  by  the  general  or  state  gov-  in  1774  by  the  brothers  Andrew  and  Jdui£i- 

orninents.    Ho  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  con-  oott,  whose  large  flouring  mills  here  at  one  tiia 

fidcnce  of  Washington  mdUlsaeoenors  during  held  precedence  in  extent  and  perfection  onr 

life,  and  maintained  the  most  intimate  relations  all  similar  manufactories  in  tho  country.  For 

with  Franklin  and  Kittenhouse,  of  whom  his  manyyearsthe  whole  of  ElUcott's  Mills,  and  a- 

IMpen  contain  many  Interesting  memorials.  At  tended  tnwii  of  country  on  the  river,  above  »ai 

various  times  he  was  appointed  commissioner  below,  were  kept  with  studied  cxclusivew* 

for  mai-king  parts  of  the  boundaries  of  Virginia,  within  the  family.  In  1869  not  one  of  ibenaw 

Benniylvnia,  and  New  York.  Abont  178tt  he  is  residing  within  flie  limits  of  the  seuieaeit 

removed  to  Baltimore,  and  represented  that  city  Tho  water  power  is  excellent,  and  namenti 

in  the  state  legislature.   In  1789  he  was  ap-  cotton  and  other  factories  aro  propelled  bjr  it 

pointed  by  President  Washington  to  survey  the  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  raih-oad  passes  throo^ 

land  lying  between  Pennslvania  and  I.ake  Erie,  the  village.   It  is  the  seat  of  St.  Chsiiat^ 

and  during  that  year  he  made  tho  first  accu-  0.)  college. 

rate  measurement  of  the  Niagara  river  from  ELLI0T80N,  John,  an  English  phyaidinw 

lake  to  lake,  with  the  hoipht  of  the  falls  and  the  physiologist,  bom  in  Ix)ndon  in  the  latter  pat 

fkU  of  the  rapids,   in  1700  he  was  employed  bv  of  the  last  century.   Ho  received  his  medial 

tlie  government  to  survey  and  Iny^  out  ue  Iba-  education  at  the  university  of  Edinborgh  id 

eral  mctroj)()lis.    In  17i>2  ho  was  mndo  sur-  at  Cambridge,  and  subsequently  attended  ^ 

veyor-general  of  the  United  States,  and  in  1796  medical  and  surgical  practico  of  St.  Thwnw 

be  superintended  tho  conduction  of  Fort  Erie  and  6uy*8  hospitals  in  London,  of  the  UUera 

at  Presque  Islo  (now  Erie,  Pcnn.),  and  was  era-  which  institutions  ho  was  in  1822  elected plff' 

ployed  in  laying  out  the  towns  of  Erie,  Warren,  siciau.  Subsoiiuently  he  becunjo  lecturer  With 

ana  Franklin.   In  1796  he  was  appointed  by  practice  of  medicine  in  St.  Thomas's  hospiW, 

President  Wasliiofrton  commissioner  on  behalf  and  in  1831  was  appointed  professor  of  the 

of  the  tJnited  States  under  tlie  treaty  of  San  ciples  and  practice  of  medicine  and  of  clinit* 

Lorenso  d  Beal,  to  determine  the  aootlaeni  medicine  in  Universi^  college,  Londoo,  in  wQ- 

boundary  separating  tho  United  States  territory  nection  with  which  3  years  later  he  saccepdedin 

from  tho  Spanish  possessions.   The  results  of  establisliinga  hospital,  when  he  resigned  lii^  pro* 

this  iervioe,  embracing  a  period  of  nearly  5  feasorahipatSt.  Thomas's.  As  a  lecturer  be  ob- 

years,  appear  in  his  "Journal,"  published  in  tainod  great  popularity,  not  les«  froni  his  gciu* 

4to.,  with  6  maps  (Pliiladelphia)  1808).   Upon  manner  than  from  his  thorough  mastery  of  u* 

the  completion  of  this  service  he  was  appointed  sabject.  His  uie  of  pmssio  aoid  in  owtain  oom- 

by  Gov.  McKc.m  of  Pennsylvania  secretary  of  jilaints,  and  ofothcr  now  remedies,  however,iDet 

the  state  land  office,  the  duties  of  whioh  he  per-  with  much  opposition ;  and  in  attempting  tor^ 

limned  to  the  year  ISOd,  and  in       he  reoefved  form  the  old  rootine  of  the  hospital!*  be  iocanM 

tiie  post  of  professor  of  mathematics  at  West  tho  hostility  of  many  of  the  profession. 

Pdnt.  In  1817,  by  order  of  the  government,  the  founder  and  subsequently  the  pr&»iUeuta 

be  proceeded  to  Montreal  to  make  tstronomi-  the  pbrenologloal  society,  and  the  presideot  ci 

cal  obscrs-ations  for  carrying  into  eflfect  some  of  tho  royal  me<lical  and  chirurgical  society.  u» 

thearticlesof  tho  treaty  of  Ghent.  He  continued  1887  the  attention  of  Dr.  Eiliotson  ^^  ''^^'^^ 

to  nil  tiie  piofeeserriiip  of  matbematioB  and  etvil  to  flie  phenomena  of  animal 

engineering  to  the  time  of  Ills  death.    Mr.  Elli-  tho  reputed  removal  or  alleviation  f  f    .  ^ 

oott  was  an  active  member  and  useful  officer  of  diseases  through  its  ageney*  Having  ^^^^ 

the  ATnericnn  pbilosopbieal  soeiety,  and  midn-  himself  that  mneh  of  wlnft  be  had  'f: 

fcdnedoociespondcnce  with  the  learned  societies  heard  iipon  the  Hubject  was  founded  f*'^^ 

af  Eovope ;  but  with  the  exception  of  his  "  Jour-  commenced  a  seriea  of  ej^eriments  wbica  w«it 
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t^fd  br  eminent  scientific  men  from  all  ports  conference  of  1852  he  was  resisted  editor  of 

!  tha  kia^lom,  inoladtog  a  number  of  ibe  med-  tlie   Western  Advocate,"  which  office  he  filled 

li  (kalty,  and  the  atriking  resnlta  obtaioed  ibr  another  term  of  47ears,  making  in  all  aboot 

m  which  oonvlncod  him  that  animal  magnet-  15  years  of  editorial  servioo.    He  hns  also  writ- 

a  or  memerism  afforded  a  certain  remedy  for  ten  a   Treatise  on  Baptism'*  (18S4) ;  "  Life  of 

renldiaetsespreTioiidjbeliefedtobeinoarar  Iffiahop  Roberts "  Delineation  of  Roman  Cath- 

saiid  was  also  the  most  powerful  agent  for  al-  olicism"  (2  vols.  Svo^  Xcw  York,  1851) ;  and 

rugthepainattendiogsurgioaloperations.  His  ^  Uistorr  of  thoGreat  Secession  from  the  Metho- 

(xts  gttoed  manj  converts  to  mesmerism  from  dist  Episcopal  Church"  (8vo.,  Cincinnati,  1865). 

ev  iiK:ait<l  classes,  whose  zeal  in  his  behalf  was  Dr.  iUliott  is  now  president  of  the  Iowa  Wcs- 

fM&dd  by  the  violence  of  the  opposition  which  leyao  wiiversity,  and  ia  preparing  a  work  on 

■Bad  lifaa.  The  nnwillingnose  of  his  med  i  cal  "  Political  Romanism.'* 

Assgses  :ui(l  of  the  council  of  the  university      ELLIOTT,  Charles  Wyilts,  an  American 

>lDow  Um  mesmerio  cure  to  be  applied  to  the  author,  bom  in  Guilford,  Conn.,  May  27,  1817. 

eipital  pitieots  induced  him,  in  December,  He  ia  the  6th  gencratiou  in  lineal  descent  from 

^i\:o»«ver  his  conneotioa  with  University  Eliot  the  "Indian  Apostle."   After  some  years 

oikge,  ta  event  which  made  a  considerable  stir  spent  in  mercantile  life  in  the  city  of  New  York, 

I  tiie  Kisntific  w<M-Id,  and  since  that  time  he  he  in  1888-'0  studied  horticulture  uud  iuud- 

u  h^-an  an  indefatigable  advooate  of  tlie  cura-  scape  gardening  with  A.  J.  Downing  at  New- 

C^ncyof  animal  magnetism.    In  1849  he  burg,  and  from  184<)  to  1848  practised  those 

inttnunental  in  establishing  a  mesmeric  pursuits  at  Cincinnati.  Since  1850  ho  has  resided 

ospiul,  ia  Mrhich  many  remarkable  cures  have  in  New  York.    He  was  one  of  the  founders  and 

Ma  effected.  A  mesmeric  journal,  called  the  first  trustees  of  the  "Childron'H  Aid  Society" 

•Zoijt,"  was  also  established  by  hiu».    Dr.  EUi-  in  1863.   In  1857  he  was  api>oiuted  ouo  of 

ts>o'}  principal  contrilHlliooa  to  medical  science  the  commissioners  for  laying  out  the  central 

m:  "Lectures  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart"  (Lon-  i)ark  in  the  city  of  New  York.    Mr.  Elliott  has 

tat,  1830),  vbich  were  delivered  before  tlie  published  the  following  works:  "  Mysteries,  or 

jalcoUcgeofphysicians  in  1829;  a  translation  Glimpses  of  the  Supernatural"  (1  vol.  12mo., 

< Blamcnbach's  '-Physiology"  (1817-5G),  the  New  York,  1852),  an  attempt  to  refute  spiritu- 

iStetowliicli  arc  uioro  voluminous  than  tlio  alisni ;  ''St.  Domingo,  its  Revolution  and  its 

text;  tiie  "Principles.and  Practice  of  Medicine"  Hero,  Toussaint  Louverturc"'  ( I  vol.  12mo.,  New 

(lflwloQ,1840),  a  valuable  work,  whicli  lias  been  York,  1855);  "The  New  England  History,  from 

***Qsl*t«d  into  various  European  languages;  the  Discovery  of  the  Continent  by  the  North- 

'-^ar^cal  Operations  in  the  MeoMrio  State  men,  A.  D.  986,  to  1776**  (2  vols.  Svo.,  K«w 

wubmt  Pain  '  (London,  1 843),  *c.  York,  1 857). 

ELLIOTT,  GuABLEs,  D.D.,  an  American      ELLIOTl',  Cuables  LoRrao,  an  American 

MetLodiit  divine,  born  in  Killybcgs,  Donegal,  painter,  born  in  Scipio,  N.  Y^  itt  1812.  His  ill* 

Iraliad,  ihij  16,  1792.    In  his  youth  he  be-  ther,  an  architect  by  profession,  removed  to  Syra- 

■Bs  »  member  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  cuse  in  the  childhood  of  his  son,  and  placed  him 

^-i.Hr.  moa  after  b«^n  a  course  of  study  in  the  store  of  a  country  merchant.  Theoccnp»> 

Ki'tjaratory  for  the  ministry,  and  in  his  24th  tion  was  altogether  distasteful  to  young  Elliott, 

y^ir  ipplied  to  the  Dublin  university  for  ad-  who  devoted  all  his  leisure  time  to  his  favorite 

tx-^:oj,  bat  -vaa  refused  because  he  could  not  pursuits  of  drawing  and  painting,  with  the  ex- 

wii-'ientionsly  submit  to  the  established  test,  pectation  of  one  day  becoming  a  painter.  His 

Hi  Jig  obtained,  however,  with  the  aid  of  lather:  seeing  that  ho  was  uulittcd  for  a  mercan- 

^^*>Mali>lMlin^  what  waa  equivalent  to  a  uni-  tile  lin^  allowed  him  to  study  drawing  and  or- 

Tasty  coarse,  ho  etniprated  to  America,  and  chitecturc,  though  chiefly  with  the  view  of 

i^^'^^'^^  to  Ohio,  where  he  was  received  into  making  a  practical  architect  of  him.  Elliott, 

u«^ellingcoDnectionorUieOfaiooonfiBrenoe  soon  tiring  of  this  occupation,  went  to  New 

the  first  4  years  he  travelled  over  York  and  became  a  pupil  of  Trumbull,  and  sub- 

^'(j'nve  circoits,  and  cheerfully  submitted  to  sequently  of  Quidor.  a  painter  of  fancy  pieces^ 

^  U9  frintions  of  pioneer  life.   In  182S  ho  with  whom  he  remained  long  enoagh  to  aoqofaw 

<ppoiated  saperintcndent  of  the  mission  a  knowledge  of  the  technicalities  of  his  art. 

V  ^i!'^  ^juidot  Indians  at  Upper  Sando8k}^  His  chief  employment  for  some  time  was  oopj- 

»»bKqQetitlj  for  5  yean  preiridmg  elder  of  ing  prints  in  oils,  and  he  afterward  attempted 

|MUbiodw,trict,  and  was  then  elected  profes*  portraits,  though  witli  no  great  sticcess.  Rome 

oriaogoaj^iQ  Madison  oollegei  Uniontown,  of  his  yonthftu  prodaotions,  however,  evinced 

^  vhere  he  renudned  4  yean.  In  1881  he  talent,  and  tome  <rfl  pidntlngs  by  him  repreaent- 

j  J^'^''*^  "1 1'ittshurg,  and  was  subsequent-  ing  scenes  from  Irving's  and  Paulding's  works 

^J^Qg  elder  of  that  district.   While  sorv-  attracted  considerable  attention.  Aflerabonta 

IrP^capacitj  he  was  dHieen  editor  oTtho  jUM^  tMenw  in  NewToilc  he  returned  to  the 

^j^?7»?Conf€renco  Journal,"  and  was  after-  iwetern  part  c»f  the  state,  whore  he  practised 

^"^^M  to  the  editorship  (tf  tl>e  '*  West*  Ua  profesuon,  more  partioolarly  portrait  paint> 

^^^^  Advooate,**  at  OIndnnati,  where  ing,lbraboatl07ean.  Retomfngto  New  Tofk 

j^^***  nntil  1848.  He  again  entered  the  at  the  end  of  that  period,  he  established  liim- 

^vvtoUdf  ^  clergy,  but  in  the  general  self  there  as  a  portrait  painter,  and  has  siuoo 
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been  a  resident  of  that  city  or  its  innnedi&te 
neighborhood.  Hb  worics  cioDsist  almost  ex- 
daaively  of  portraits,  mtnj  ot  whioh  are  of 
eminent  American  citizens,  and  are  remorkablo 
tor  the  fidelity  of  the  likoness  and  their  vigor- 
ona  coloring.  Since  1846  Mr.  EIHott  has  been 
a  member  of  tlio  nntional  academy  of  design. 

ELLIOTT,  Ebenszkb,  &q  English  Ppet,  born 
at  Masboroagh,  near  Rotberhaaif  Torkshirei, 
March  17,  1781,  died  near  Barrrsloy,  "Dec.  1, 
1849.  His  father,  who  was  employed  in  a 
Ibondery  near  Ibahomaf^  mm  a  dtenter  of 
what  iras  called  the  Berean  sect,  occasional 
preacher,  and  a  forcible  political  speaker  of  the 
vtoa  radMl  type.  Tonng  Elliott  reo^ved  the 
edncation  usually  aflTordod  to  boys  of  his  condi- 
tKHi,  bat  at  school  was  noted  for  little  else  than 
dnlness  end  lesiiieai.  He  wet  vnilile  to  master 
the  rndirnenia  of  prammnr  or  arithmetic,  and 
often  Kfatiiied  an  instinctive  love  for  nature  aad 
eoUtnde  by  stolen  mnUee  in  flie  tneadowe  and 
woodlands.  Ilia  father,  hearing  of  t  i  c  o  vaga- 
bond habit^  eet  him  to  work  in  the  fouudcry. 
He  was  beginning  toftll  into^Mipated  habits 
when  the  perusal  of  a  troatiso  on  botany,  which 
aoeident  pat  into  his.haodSi  revived  his  love  of 
vatnre,  and  he  beesnie  an  todastrions  edleotor 
of  botanical  specimens.  Ho  also  procured  ac- 
cess to  a  small  library  of  the  old  dirines  and 
poets,  and  in  Us  17th  year  ptodooed  bb  first 
published* poem,  "The  Vernal  Walk,"  a  crndo 
imitation  of  Thomson.  It  was  followed  by 
'•"Night,"  Whamdiflb,**  and  otben.  The 
author^s  powers  increased  ■with  each  new  work, 
and  he  hod  tbo  good  fortune  to  attract  the  no- 
tioe  of  fiontbey,  to  whose  kind  ofBoes  be  was 
accustomed  to  refer  witli  affection  and  gratitude. 
He  had  meanwhile  worked  steadily  at  thefonn- 
dcny.  whieh  bis  fiitber  had  poroluued  on  eredit, 
and  having  married  set  np  m  the  iron  business 
on  bis  own  accounti  At  80  veers  of  ago  he  be- 
oame  an  earnest  adroeate  <^  the  laboring  classes. 
The  corn  laws  in  particular  strut  k  l:im  as  un- 

i'ogt^and  upon  his  subsequent  failure  in  boatness 
e  attribnted  his  tnisfortnnes  to  their  ittflaenoe. 
In  1821  ho  made  aru  tln  r  venture  as  an  iron 
merchant  in  ShefB,cld,  with  a  borrowed  capital 
of  £100,  and  was  sooai  embarked  in  a  lu- 
crative business.  He  now  commenced  his  well- 
known  "  Corn  Law  Kbymea,"  which  were 
written  with  the  sole  purpose  of  procuring  the 
repeal  of  the  obnoxious  laws.  At  first  publish- 
ed in  a  local  paper  and  afterward  04illected  in  a 
single  volume,  these  poems  brought  Elliott  into 
notice.  The  "  Ranter,"  which  succeeded,  was  a 
long  poem  in  a  similar  vein.  In  1829  appeared 
his  *^  Village  Patriarch,"  exceeding  in  length  any 
of  his  previous  productions,  and  ue  ImmI  of  his 
lar^r  pieces.  In  1883  be  commenced  ncompleto 
edition  of  his  works,  which  appeared  during  the 
next  S  yean,  and  for  the  first  time  made  gener- 
ally Tcnown  many  of  the  author^s  poems  not  of 
an  exclusively  political  character.  Several  other 
editions  appmred  in  the  course  of  liis  life,  and 
to  the  IfiPt  he  continucil  t<t  write  ver«OH,  chiefly 
for  the  periodical  pre&s,  aud  nut  uuirequeutiy 


spoke  in  public  in  support  of  hia  pectiliar  view 
The  commercial  pauic  of  1887  entailed  toioi 
peennlary  losssa  npon  him,  bat  by  carefiil  ad 
agement  he  was  enabled  in  1841  to  retire  bm 
business  with  a  competency  and  settle  at  a  tiI 
near  Bamsley,  where  he  passed  the  la^t  vr^ 
of  his  life  in  pleasant  seclusion.    Since  Lii  ui-si 
2  volumes  of  his  literary  rcnoains  have  uipeiM 
under  the  title  of  "More  Fnae  aodV«wM 
the  Corn  Law  Rlivmer."  j 
ELLIOTT,  Jks»s  Dwoas^  a  commodani| 
tbe  U.  S.  navy,  born  in  Maryland  in  1782, 
in  Philadelphia,  Dec.  1^,  1846.     He  eol 
the  service  as  a  midduipaian  in  April,  I 
and  was  promoted  to  a  Benteuiuy  iu  Ai 
1810.    In  1812  he  was  attached  to  the 
mand  of  Oooiiuodure  Isaac  Cbaunoey  at 
ett's  Harbor^  and  iras  sent  by  him  to  tlie 
lakes  to  purchase  vessels,  and  make  other  pi 
arationa  for  the  creation  of  a  naval  force  is 
witen.  While  at  Black  Rock,  engaged  in 
service,  2  British  brigs,  the  Detroit  aiiJ  Ciiiv 
nia,  anchored,  Oct.  7, 1812,  near  tbe 
shore  oadertfaegmisof  Fort  Erie.  BUott! 
ceived  the  idea  of  capturing  them.  Fortnr 
the  first  party  of  seamen  intended  for  tk 
senrioe  arrived  firom  tbe  eeaboaid  od  tiiat  rvK 
nigbt,  and  Gen.  Smythe,  the  commflndiii;;  r> 
tary  officer  on  the  frontier,  not  only  i^tntef^ 
complied  with  the  requisiuon  for  arms  for 
service,  but  furnished  a  detachment  of  50.*  '::^*? 
fortheporpose.  Aboat expedition  wasotpiuici 
undnr  Elliott's  eommand,  and  tlie  TesMw«*| 
boarded  and  carried  with  but  slight  In??  aliw 
after  midnight,  Oct.  8.   The  Detroit  mouiiJ^j 
gun3,witliaerewof66;  tbeCdedoalsmoacM 
2  guns,  end  had  a  smaller  complement  Ab*! 
40  American  prisoners  w^  found  ob  br«> 
these  TBBBoli.  TheOsledoniawassafi^jbrDu^ 
over  to  the  American  side,  but  the  Detroit  »a* 
oompellod  to  drop  down  tbe  river,  pasung  i'* 
Britisb  batteries  nnder  a  heavy  fire,  and  wtij 
ing  within  rLuc  li  of  their  guns.   In  iheendltt 
vessel  was  burned  by  the  Amerioso^  ofiA^ 
her  stores  having  first  been  removed. 
exploit  Elliott  was  voted  a  sword  br  conp^^ 
In  July,  IMS,  he  was  promoted  to  tli^  nu  ^ ' 
master  oornmandant,  and  appointed  to  m^^^ 
agara,  a  bri^  of  20  guns,  on  jjikeEne.  r-  • 
ry's  memorable  engagement  with  tlie  on^^ 
squadron,  Sept.  10,  1818,  ElUott  wsssfcow^ 
command,  and  a  gold  medal  was  voted  "in^ 
congress  for  his  conduct  on  the  occasiuu-  -i' 
thebattle  of  Lake  Erie,  Elliott  returned  to  U« 
Ontario,  where  he  was  actively 
Nov.  1818,  when  he  was  appointed  ^^^'t; 
mand  of  the  Ontario  sloop  of  war,  which  m} 
been  built  at  Baltimore.    This  vessel  Ava? 
t!io  squadron  of  Commodore  Decatur 
aguiust  Algiers  in  1816,  and  assisted  »n 
tnre  of  an  Algerine  frigate  off  Cape  de  Ofttt 
March,  1818,  he  was  promoted  to  the  ranK  wc»^ 
tain,  and  subsequently  had  thecomrosjad  O'fJ .. 
rous  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  in  tbe  west  JD<JjJ 
nvA  in  tbo  Mediterranean,  and  of  tbeD»vjJ^ 

at  Boston  and  Philadelphia.  His  '"^ 
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rcrctnand  of  the  ITodUerraTicin  !«qaadron  did  "  Agricola,*'  and  pnblislied  in  1851,  being  among 

:  OMi  the  approyal  of  the  executive,  and  re-  his  latest  expresndns  of  oi»nion  on  political 

lriiiliiitrttlby<x>tirtinarflaliDJiine,  1840,  subieoli.'  He  has  oontrifavted  largely  to  the  p«- 

l  r.-X'Mion  from  duty  for  4  years.    In  Oct,  riodical  press  of  tho  South.  His  publislied  works 

it,tiie  period  of  bis  suspeosiwi  which  then  oonsist  of  aa  *^  Address  before  the  bt.  Paul's 

idfiedwasTeraitledby  the  presidmt.  Oom-  Agrionltiira]  Bodety**  <Oharl«tton,  1850),  and 

ioTv  Elliott's  name  was  much  before  tbopub-  ^'Carolina  Sporf'^  ■  v  Land  and  Water"  (1850). 

kx  msay  jears,  as  his  ooodQot  in  the  battle  He  is  also  the  author  of  ^^Fieaoo."  a  tra^dj 

like  Ene  mifiNtinuitely  became  tbe  sabject  printed  ibrthe  author  In  1850,  andf  of  a  ntunbsr 

I  controversy  which  lasted  until  bis  death.  of  occasional  poems  of  merit,  ibw  of  wUflb, 
iiiiOTT,  &mBxa.  an  American  naturalist|  however,  have  been  poblisbed. 

a  ti  MlbrI,  a  O.,  Nor.  11, 1771,  died  In  ELLIPSE,  one  of  the  eonio  testloBa,  a  figure 

irleston,  March  28,  1880.    Tie  was  graduated  bounded  by  a  curve  lino  produced  by  cutting 

;Yak  eottege  in  1791,  and  2  years  later  was  through  a  cone  with  a  plane,  or.  by  letting  the 

Mri  1  Mnber  of  the  1^sl«tai«  of  Sooth  shadow  of  a  circle  fall  on  a  plane.  The  duooe- 

kTi'in^  a  position  which  bo  retained  until  tbo  sion  of  this  curve  began  with  Plato,  43Q-347B. 

hblBbiDeat  of  tbe  **Baok  of  the  8tato"  in  0^  and  was  continued  with  great  seal  for  aboulS 

II  ofvhMi  he  was  ebeem  the  president,  oentories.  No  important  advance  in  the  knowl- 
Miined  this  office  till  bis  death.  His  leisure  edge  of  the  ellipse  was  then  made  forabout  1700 

in  woe  devoted  to  literary  and  scientiOo  years,  when  the  research  into  its  properties  was 

■Ai^     he  cnltirated  the  study  of  botany  renewed  and  still  continues.    The  ellipticity 

ihenthc-i  i  n    In  1813  ho  was  instrumentil  of  the  planetary  orbits  is  one  of  tho  immortal 

^fooadiu  the  literary  and  philosophical  so-  discoveries  of  Kepler.   The  knowledge  of  this 

Mki  of  Booth  Carolina,  of  each  of  which  he  curve  is  essential  m  the  mathematical  investiga- 

nihepresiflerit.  IIo  lectured  gratuitously  on  tion  of  many  physical  problems.   One  of  the 

•fiiTontescieaoe,  and  was  for  some  time  chief  most  important  properties  of  the  curve  line 

iff  of  the  **8oQthem  Review,"  to  which  he  bonndiog  an  ellipse  is  Uiat  every  point  in  this 

^.t:i';mto4  a  number  of  articles.   In  1826  he  Une  is  at  snch*  distances  from  2  points  in  the 

ded  ia  ttt^Uahing  the  medical  college  of  the  fignro  called  tho  foci,  that  tbe  sum  of  the  2 

iit,ndwiB  «lee^»d  one  of  the  faculty,  and  distances  is  always  c(jual  to  tho  longest  diam- 

T  ^-v>r  of  Dfitural  history  and  botany.    He  eter  of  the  elUp«».   An  ellipse  may  therefore 

I  tli«  Mtbor  ot"  the  **  Botany  of  South  Car-  lw5  drawn  by  driving  2  pins  in  a  bo  ird,  to  mark 

ffna  tad  Georgia'*  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Charleston,  the  foci,  putting  a  loose  loop  of  inelastic  thread 

'>2;-"2H,  in  the  preparation  of  which  he  was  over  the  pins,  and  then  drawing  the  curve  with 

•MstttJbjDr,  Jsraes  McBride,  and  left  a  nnm-  a  pencil  y>!;ice<l  inside  tho  loop  and  stretched 

>lP«f  wwbin  manosoript.   His  acquaintance  out  aa  far  tis  liio  loop  will  allow.   A  second  im- 

literature  was  extensive,  and  he  portant  property  of  the  curve  is  that  lines  from 

»» thoroogijy  rea/1  in  tlio  scientific  works  of  any  point  of  it  drawn  to  tho  foci  make  e<|ual 

■•■edwn  FrencU  schooL    His  collection  in  angles  with  the  curve.    Hence  light  euianatiog 

WKTeral  departments  of  natnral  history  was  from  one  f<x:ns  would  be  retfected  by  the  OQire 

*tt*tiroe  of  his  death  one  of  the  most  exten-  to  tbe  other  focus.    If  tho  other  focus  were  at 

i**litfce  ooontry.    The  degree  of  LL.D.  was  an  immeasurable  distance,  the  curve  would  be 

[I^^^Jipon  him  by  Yale  and  Harvard  col-  a  parabola,  and  the  light  would  proceed  oat  Ik 

SxEPHcr,  D.D.,  son  of  tho  preceding,  pnmllel  lines;  or  light  coming  from  an  inverse 

^l^opofibe  Protestant  Episcopal  church  for  distance  would  be  reflected  into  the  fociui.  llcuco 

|«<l»(i«3e  of  Qeor^a,  bom  at  Beaufort,  8.  0.,  the  parabola  gives  the  proper  form  for  a  tele- 

*18W.  Hew&s  gradtiated  at  Harvard  ool-  scopio  mirror.  These  are  the  most  important  of 

^ial^,  and  was  ordained  a  deacon  in  1886,  the  simpler  properties  of  the  eliipso  ;  tho  higlier 

"^'pritttia  1886,  soon  after  which  he  be-  and  equally  important  properties  are  scarcdy 

^^profesBor  of  '^f'.f  red  literature  in  the  South  capable  of  expression  without  tho  use  of  mathe- 

J*?™*  wBege.  iu  1840  he  was  elected  bishop  matioal  forms.    Wlien  au  ellipse,  instejvd  of  be- 

1 ^'1  in  Febu  1841,  was  consecrated,  Ing  traced  on  a  plan©  surface,  b  traced  on  the 

KiliOTT,  WiLLiASf,  nn  A  merican  author  and  snrfaoe  of  a  sphere,  it  is  called  a  spherical  ellipse. 

pa»n,boTO  ia  Beaufort,  S.  C,  April  27, 1788.  ELLIS,  a  N.  co.  of  Texa^  drained  by  Trini^ 

li  w  ?^  ^°  Harvard  college  at  the  age  of  riw,  whiob  forms  its  E.  boundary ;  area,  1,000 

'iBWiH  liealth  compelled  him  to  return  homo  sq.  m, ;  pop.  in  isr)*^,  0,212,  of  whom  723  were 

completion  of  hb  ac^mical  career,  slaves.    The  surface  is  occupied  by  prairies  and 

*J^yjwi» he  devoted  himself  to  the  man-  tracts  of  hard  timber.   The  pralilet  are  very 

^"•Wuf  hit  cftates,  and  served  with  credit  in  fertile,  and  produce  maize  and  cotton.    In  1850. 

■SSS^  of  tbe  state  legislature.   Daring  there  were  raised  here  28,744  bushels  of  Indian 

^?^^a  crisis  in  Sooth  Carolina  in  18»  oom,  2,617  of  potatoea,  17,220  lbs.  of  butter  and 

ktBTu  '^^^^    senator  in  the  state  legis-  ohoc-^o,  287  of  rice,  and  200  of  tobacco.  Value 

^^gQe<i  upon  being  inetnicted  by  of  real  estate  in  1868, 1546,600.   Capital,  Wa^ 

He^T^tstovotetonnlltfythetariirViir.  iiiachie.  Formed  in  184A. 

Ij^.*"** Participated  less  froqnontlr  in  pnb-  "FTTJS,  GmroK  Edward,  an  American  der- 

^  kttos  against  eecesdion  signed  gyman,  pastor  of  the  Harvard  choroh,  Charles- 
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town,  Mass.,  hf^m  in  Boston  in  1815.   TTo  was  anthor,  born  in  the  latter  part  of  tbo  last  eta- 

graduated  at  iijirvurd  college  in  1833,  studied  tury.   In  1815  bo  became  officially  connected 

tbeologj  at  the  Cambridge  divinity  wdhoci  until  with  tlie  Londoo  missionary  society,  underwboH 

1880,  and  after  a  year's  travel  in  Enrope  was  auapices,  in  Jnn.  I^IO.  be  «iailed  with  liis  wife  tar 

ordained  in  1640  as  pastor  of  tbo  cbnrcb  still  un-  Polynesia,    llo  opcaL  aearly  10  years  in  promcn- 

der  bis  charge,  and  previously  iind^  the  charge  ing  the  spiritual  welfare  of  tbo  natives  of  the 

of  the  Rot.  James  Walker,  now  president  of  South  eea  islands  (at  one  of  which,  Taliiti,  U 

Harvard  university,  lie  bos  been  an  industrious  erected  tbo  first  priiitiuff  press  in  roiyateiij, 

ar  il  successful  writer,  is  tbo  author  of  the  lives  and  in  1834  returned  to  England  on  aoootuitof 

of  John  Mason,  Anne  TTutchinson,  and  Willinm  the  illness  of  hh  wife,  stopping  for  somelbio 

Penn,  in  Sparks^s  "American  Biography,"'  and  ou  tbo  way  in  iha  United  {States,  where  her^ 

in  1867  pablUhed  a  very  elaborate  work,  the  oeirad  ninch  attention.    For  some  years  iw 

"Half  Century  of  the  Unitarian  Controversy."  wa.^  employod  in  the  business  of  the  LonJ  i.i 

Ho  edited  for  ti  time  the Christian  Register,'  iho  missionary  society  at  home,  and  publu>l»i 

religlouB  newspaper  of      JfinMWhnaetts  Uni-  "Narrative  of  a  Tour  through  Owhyhee'*  (8rix, 

tarian?!.  and  for  some  years,  In  connection  with  London,  1826);  "Polynesian  Rc":orirr!;p< '  (1 

tbo  liev.  George  Putnam,  D.D.,  ho  conducted  vols.  8vo.,  1829):  "History  of  MiidH^ascx, ' 

the  "Christian  Examiner."  He  has  contributed  compiled  from  inlignnatioQ  received  from  mis- 

largely  to  various  pcrifidicals,  including  the  sionaries  and  government  documents  (2  vek, 

"Nevv  York  ilcvicw,"  the  "Nortli  American,'*  8vo.,  1839)  ;  "  History  of  the  London  Missici- 

the  "  Christian  Examiner,"  and  the  "  Atlaatio  ary  Society  "  (8vo.,  1844) ;  "  Village  Lectnrejoii 

Monthly,"  most  frequently  upon  topics  of  Amer-  Popery  "  (8vo.,  1851),  &c.  In  1885  his  wifc  'ir', 

Scan  history.   In  1B67  b©  was  appointed  profes-  and  2  years  later  be  was  married  a  second  i:n.j 

aor  of  doctrinal  theology  in  the  Cambridge  di<  to  Mua  Bnrili  fitickney,  with  whom  he  r<^<.:c:: 

vinitj  school,  and  received  tlio  degree  of  D.D.  for  many  years  in  Hoddeston,  Hertfordshire 

from  Harvard  university.   He  is  a  prominent  where  Mrs.  Ellis  conducted  a  school  for  girlie 

BMniber  of  thoMassaohiuetIs  Ugtorical  society,  In  1853  Mr.  Ellis  proceeded  to  Madagascar  oat 

and  aotive  in  its  antlonririnn  rcHjarcbes  nnd  col-  missionof  observation  for  the  London missions'J 

lections,   la  his  religious  views  he  belongs  to  society,  and  after  three  visits  to  that  islaadpii^ 

the  more  ooinervative  class  of  Unitarians)  and  lishcd  an  interesting  and  valuable  worl^  onder 

takes  a  decided  stand  against  tlic  new  rational-  the  title  of  "  Three  Visits  to  Madagascar,  dcrini 

ism.   Ho  is  a  xealous  friend  of  popular  ednca-  1853-'5C,  with  Notices  of  the  People,  Ismni 

tioo,  and  has  spoken  and  written  mneh  for  com-  History,  &c."  (Londoo,  1859),  of  which  2 

roon  gcTionl';.  ITis  published  sermons,  addrSMes,  licatlons  have  appeared  in  the  United  Stata.- 

pampblets,  &o.,  have  been  numerons.  Sabah  tincKmr,  wife  of  the  preceding,  an  Eor 

ELLIB,  GnoMB,  an  l^Ush  tnthor,  bom  in  liah  wiifaoieBS,  bom  in  tbe  beginning  ot  ttje  pr»- 

1745,  died  April  15,  1815.    He  commenced  bis  ent  century.  TTcrpnre^itslclongedtotbesocieiJ 

literary  career  as  a  writer  of  political  satires,  ofFriendSjamoug  whom  sbo received  btrtKlnci- 

and  beeame  favorably  known  as  a  oontrlbator  tion.  Her  first  literary  production  was  a  ^It'^^^ 

to  the  "Rolliad,".  and  subsequently  to  the  tic  work  f  r  the  young,  entitled  the  "PtieW 

"Anti- Jacobin.''   The  study  of  early  Eogliah  of  Lifoi"  and  since  b«r  marriage  in  ISST.n* 

Htertttnre,  bowever,  oooopied  his  Msnre  hotm,  has  written  many  volnniea  devotod  to  the  mon^ 

and  in  1780  lie  prndnced    Specimen;?  of  An-  and  mental  culture  of  her  sex.   Tlie  priocipu 

<aent  English  Poetry,"  of  wMch  enlarged  edi-  of  these  are:     Home,  or  the  Iron  Kolo;  tb^ 

lions appeiuvd in  1801  and  1811.  Aoompanion  weU>known  serie^  entitled  tbe  "Womeaot 

work,  "  Specimens  of  Ancient  English  Koninn-  England"  (1888),  the  "Daughters of  Englawl 

oes,"  impeared  in  3  vols.  8to.  in  1806,  and  has  (1842)  the  "Waves  of  England"  (1B4SX  t^*^ 

^oe  been  republished  !n  Bobn'k  Antiquarian  the   Hotbers  of  England  '^OBM) ;  " 

librnrv  "  a,  mdon,  lB-f8).  the  End"  (2  vols.  Bvo.,  1846);  "Hearta  ioJ 

ELLIS,  Sib  Hekby,  an  English  author  and  Homes"  (3  vols.  8vo.,  1848-'fl),  Ac.  Stw* 

antiquary,  bora  In  London  In  177T.   He  was  bow  (1859)  engaged  upon  the  preparation  oJ » 


educated  at  St.  John's  college,  Oxford,  and  in  new  work  to  be  called  "  Mothers  of  Great  M» 

1805  became  one  of  the  assistant  librarians  of  Her  pablioatioju^  nombering  between  SO  tfo 

the  British  rnnsenm.  A  new  and  enlarged  edi-  80,  have  emroiaed  a  baodm  ioAu^ce  in  ue 

tion  of  Brand's  "Popular  Antiquities"  was  is-  «1omestio  life  of  Great  Britain  and  the  un»» 

soed  under  his  care  in  1818,  sod  was  repab<  States.  i-a 

llshed  in  a  cheaper  form  in  18tt.  In  1816  be  ELUSTON,  Robot  Woxuh;  an 

wrote  ^  c.ireful  and  elaborate  introJiiction  to  actor, born  in  London,.April  7, 1774, died  tfl<^ 

the  "Domesday  Book,"  and  in  1824  published  July  7,  1881.  He  was  educated  at  6t-  ff'^ 

a  series  of  "  Original  Letters  illnrtrative  of  Eng.  school,  but  at  the  age  of  17  tan  away  •"J'J  jj, 

lish  History,"  from  autographs  in  the  British  ed  a  theatrical  company  at  Bath,  . 

museum  (  8  vols.  8vo.) ;  a  second  series,  in  4  made  his  first  appearance  on  the  stage  i^^^P? 

vols.,  in  1827 ;  and  a  third,  in  4  vols.,  in  1846.  1791.   Five  years  later  he  made  Ms 

Sir  H.  Ellis  was  from  1627  to  18M  beadlibn-  London,  at  the  Haymarket  theatre,     i  ^n  i^ 

rian  of  the  British  museum.  became  principal  actor  and  acting  "^^''^ 

ELLIS,  WiLUAii,  an  English  misaioDary  and  that  house.  In  the  soooaediag  7^  ^ 
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eofiged  at  Draiy  Ijqm^  but  after  the  barning 

r^f  tho  tLcatrc,  having  quarrelled  with  Thomas 
MitfrKiati.  lid  ielt  tbe  compriny,  nnd  opened  the 
^amj  titmtn.  On  th*  rebuilding  of  Drary 
lAne  ho  vfA%  ncnin  engaged  as  n  k-ndin;;:  actor, 
aind  recittd  lLu  a,JJr«5»d  writteu  hy  Loid  Uytoa 
for  tbe  opening  nighL  In  1819  he  became  the 
of  Drary  Lane,  hat  in  IS'JT'  retired  r 
IjionkruuL  Subsequeutij  ho  v^ns  again  niaua^'cr 
ai  th«  Mrej  UiMtM,  «nd  eontinued  occasion- 
ally to  perfbrm  his  principal  chara-ter-^  tintil 
tbe  cW»u  of  Ids  life.  ElUstoa  was  culled  the 
flnfe  oontiian  of  his  time.  Ilis  chief  merit 
perhaps  was  the  facility  with  which  he  adapted 
himseif  to  every  variety  of  characters,  from  the 
llRMdiy  h  amorous  to  the  tragiou  Hapotwwd 
inordinate  self-esteem,  and  many  anccdolM 
axv  told  of  his  whimsical  ecc«mtrioities. 

£LLORA,  Eloi&jL,  or  Eloitro,  a  decayed  town 
of  Hiodostao,  in  Hyderabad^  18  miles  N.  W. 
from  Anmngabad,  and  celebrated  for  its  cave 
tuples,  excavated  from  the  inner  slope  of  ahorse- 
cboe-ehapcd  hill,  ahont  a  mile  from  the  town. 
Theao  carems  are  scalptnred  over  an  extent 
li  mile  ia  length,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a 
Hindoo  pantheon,  since  every  divinity  of  India 
hm  Uiere  a  shrine.   Most  of  the  caves  are 
Mi  Um  Uxaai  100  feet  in  depth ;  20  of  them  art 
consecrated  to  Siva,  and  2  to  the  Triniurti,  or 
Brahminio  trinity.    They  are  all  adorned  with 
aoloml  tlbiSSae»  and  {mmnMrtble  scidptares  and 
baas-rellef*.  Tbo  greatest  nnd  most  rcrnarka* 
ble  oi  these  monnraeuts  is  the  JiaiioM^  or 
pandinv  dadlented  to  Sira,  and  designed  to 
represent  the  mrt  of  tlmt  (divinity  whero  ho 
reoeivM  those  of  his  worshippers  wbow  having 
mttp^d  metenipsycboaia,  oofue  «ft«r  deatt  to 
eojoT  ettrnril  Lapji'iK.-v^.    This  does  not,  like 
th«  other:*,  extend  suhterraneouaiy,  hot  rises  to 
ft  klty  height  III  ft  TiM  •mnwtkm.  It  ii  oom- 
:  o-*d  of  a  portico,  a  chapel,  and  a  grand  pa- 
|odak  The  portico  is  sustained  by  pillars  and 
initod  by  cwtoos  soQlptnres.  Two  obdUka, 
GO  feet  in  height,  and  2  uiu'  ^"tio  elephants,  sur- 
roBDd  and  mxpf(at  the  chapel|  wMoh  is  likewise 
■domed  <hi  every  aide  by  atatnary.    The  p** 
goda  Ti^-*  from  thie  centre  of  the  whole  structure 
to  the  height  of  95  feet,  and  is  sorroonded  cx- 
tm^y  by  mythological  designs  and  sonlptnrM 
r&pre:i«ntiugliona,  tigers,  elephant-,  and  fantastic 
■aimalt  of  all  sorts.  Within  are  4fl  colossal 
inMi  of  Hindoo  divinities,  each  one  tbe  centre 
of  a  group;  and  beyond  this  inrLiu  temple  may 
bs  seen  oChets  of  smaller  aixe  and  similar 
^•orations.    These  gigantic  worb  arc  of  on* 
ktaivD  antiquity,  and  eeem  to  have  been  exc- 
rAdd  by  Bnddhistsaa  well  as  by  Brahmins.  Tho 
Tilhg?  of  £Uora  is  small,  and  is  resorted  to  by 
Bwneroa*  pilgrims. 

EUi^WOKrH,  a  port  of  entry,  and  capital 
ef  Btteoek  oo.,  Maine,  on  both  sides  of  the 
UmoB  nver,  a  navigable  stream,  which  empties 
into  Fnadioaaa^s  bay  abont  4  miles  below  this 
point,  the  opposite  banks  being  connected  by 
4  hrid^;  pop.  in  1860,  4,009 ;  in  1854,  abont 
i,QQ9k  Xttnrosflikonoflbeiiiaiifloariihiiv 


towns  in  the  state,  and  a  place  of  commercid 

jm|>ortancp.  It  is  cxtensivuly  engaged  in  tho 
lumlHjr  trade,  expuriing  every  year  about  50,- 
000,000  feet  of  lumber.  It  contains  the  county 
bui!dinf«i,  and  in  1859  had  2  churches,  a  high 
BcliooL,  u  newspai)er  office,  2  hotels,  2  banks, 
9  saw  mills,  2  grist  mills,  9  lath  machines,  1 
shingle  factory,  1  tannery,  1  machine  shop,  1 
carding  mill,  1  pottery,  8  brick  yards,  and  13 
ship-building  yard.^.  Capital  invested  in  mantl- 
facturea,  about  $2  000,000.  Tho  tonnage  of 
tho  district  (Frencnman's  bay),  June  80, 1808. 
was  27,6d»  onroOad  and^Uoeued,  and  <,7n 
regiptcrrf]. 

ELLbWuKTII,  OurzR,  LL.D.,  2d  chief 
Jimioc  of  the  United  Staten,  born  in  Windsor, 
Conn.,  April  29,  1746,  died  Nov.  2',  1 307.  H« 
was  graduated  at  the  college  of  J\ow  Jersey  in 
1766,  and  soon  after  commolMed  tbe  practice  <tf 
law.  In  1777  ho  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the 
contlaentai  congress,  and  in  1780  was  elected  o 
member  of  tho  council  of  Connecticut,  in 
wliich  body  ho  continued  tiH  when  ho 

was  appointed  a  judge  of  tho  superior  court.  In 
1787  ho  irts  elected  to  the  convention  wbioih 
framed  the  federal  constitution,  and  was  after- 
ward a  member  of  the  state  convention,  where 
he  oomertly  adroontod  tbo  ratification  of  that 
important  instrument,  which  his  exertions  had 
essentially  aided  in  prododng.  In  1789  he  was 
ohoaenaaanalorof  tnoUnilea8tate8,  wUohat»> 
tion  I  e  filled  till  1796,  when  he  was  nominated 
by  Waahiuffton  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court 
of  tho  United  States,  over  which  he  predded 
-with  ET^^eatdistinc  tion.  hi?  opinions  being  marked 
by  sound  legal  and  ethical  principlee}  in  dear 
and  McStona  language.  In  17M  ho  waa 
pointed,  by  tho  elder  Adams,  envoy  extraorm- 
narf  to  Paris^  and  with  his  aasodates,  Davie 
and  llnmy,  he  aoocwrffally  negotiated  a  treaty 
with  the  French,  Tliis  accomplished,  and  his 
health  beginning  to  iiul,  he  visited  England  for 
tbe  beneit  of  its  mineral  waters;  but  Ida  in* 
firmities  increa-iri^r,  he  resign*  1  bis  office  of 
chief  justice  in  1800.  Betnraing  to  CoDnectiont) 
ho  was  again  doeled  a  mombor  of  tbe  ooancil ; 
and  in  1807  ho  was  appointed  chief  jn^ticc  of 
Uie  statOi  which  office  he  declined,  under  tho 
impreerfonfhatlio  00^  not  long  snrrivo  under 
the  distressing  mnl  ilv  .vhl  li  soon  closed  his 
davs.  Ue  was  eminently  distingotshed  both  £or 
public  and  private  vlrtnoa,  and  Ua  repatatloa 
V.  iis  so  irreproachable  that  in  tho  hottest  parti- 
san conliicts  his  character  was  never  assailod. 

ELLWOOD,  Tbovab,  a  minister  of  fho 
Fiiotuls,  a  friend  of  Milton,  bom  in  Crowcll, 
Oxfordshire,  in  1689,  died  in  171&  At  an  early 
age  be  attached  himself  to  tho  eodoty  of  Krionda, 
thereby  giving  great  otTonco  to  his  father,  but 
neither  blows  nor  persuasions  could  induce  tho 
son  to  renotmoe  bti  now  sentiments,  to  take  off 
his  hat  before  his  parents,  or  to  address  them 
with  other  pronouns  than  thou"  and  Vthee." 
He  was,  like  most  of  the  other  ministers  cf  hla 
ttme,the  author  of  numerous  controversial  works. 
The  moat  ooMidarabJo  of  thtaoia  hia ''Sacred 
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History  of  fbo  Oli^  <ind  Kew  T«stam6ni«.^'  Ho 
aI»o  wrote  a  poem  entitled  J?Apitf«w,  of  which 
King  David  was  the  h«fo.  Bat  ho  is  ebiefly 
known  from  the  circnmstance  that  he  was  one 
of  those  selected  by  the  poet  Milton  to  read  to 
Ikim  after  the  loM  of  his  sight.  Daring  liie 
raging  of  the  plajmo  in  London  in  1665  ho  ob- 
taioed  a  retreat  for  Mikon  at  Ohalfont|  and 
there  he  is  said  first  to  have  snggested  fbeideft 
of  the  "Paradise  Regained." 

ELK  {ulmxu^  linn.),  a  tree  of  the  natonl 
order  ^ilmaem,  wUoh  embraoes  eome  of  tbe 
noblest  atul  most  important  species  in  tho  Unit- 
ed States.  All  tbe  plants  belonging  to  this  fam- 
ily hsve  simple,  rooglk,  iMrrate,  nneqnsl-^ed 
leaves ;  flowers  small,  in  bunches  on  the  eido  of 
tbe  twigs;  the  finiit  either  a  wio^  samara  or 
a  dmpe.  Three  genera  of  «liiMieMi  are  femid 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  State''.  Tlie 
inO!!t  conspicnous  of  these  is  tUmua^  of  which 
we  especially  notice  the  white  or  Amerioen  efan 
(U.  Anifricana,  Linn.).  No  trco  can  surpass 
this  in  the  beaatj  of  its  proportions.  In  old 
trees  etpedaOy,  from  tbe  vide-^preadlng^  bat* 
trcss-like  roots  to  tlio  wider  spreading  branche,«, 
the  oorvature  is  beantifQl  and  grac^nl  in  tbe 
ex  tram  e.  KtoatioD  eeems,  however,  to  give 
variety  to  tbe  outline.  In  wet  pastures  or  simi- 
lar places^  a  talL  slendto  trunk,  crowned  with  a 
lew  pendent  limbs,  and  oloUiea  nearly  from  the 
ground  with  :l  fLutbcry  investment  of  small 
branches^  which  are  scarcely  more  than  leafy 
branches  of  twigs,  is  a  pleasing  object  seldom 
overlooked  or  ctisually  regarded.  Tho  rapidity 
of  the  growth  of  the  white  elm  adapts  it  to  artt- 
floialplanttogwhereflliadeis  soon  needed.  Hardy 
to  an  unusual  degree,  it  soon  becomes  a  favorlto 
with  the  tree  plsiiter,  ranging  in  its  distribution 
from  Saskatchewan  on  Hndson^s  bay  to  Georgia. 
The  wood  of  tho  white  olm  is  used  for  making 
hubs  of  wheels,  and  is  preferred  for  that  purpose 
to  any  other  native  wood.  Yokes  are  made  of 
it,  and  near  tho  coast  ship  blocks  are  constructed 
of  its  timl>er.  The  white  elm  grows  readily 
from  seed,  which  should  be  sown  as  soon  as 
ripe,  and  may  be  gathered  in  almost  any  desir> 
able  quantity  from  the  ground  under  the  trees, 
ftilling  as  early  as  June.  The  seeds  should  bo 
very  slightly  covered,  and  the  yonng  plants 
will  rise  in  a  few  woeks,  when  they  should  be 
watched  and  weeded,  and  in  succeeding  seasons 
should  be  thinned  out  and  transplanted  to  in- 
sure well-formed  trees.  Tn  transplanting  full- 
grown  and  vigorous  young  spccimena  found 
where  they  have  speared  spontaneously,  it 
is  necessary  to  secnre  as  many  of  tho  fibrous 
roots  03  posdiblo,  and  have  Ihem  spread  out  in 
lanso  and  ample  holes,  well  prepared  with  good 
soil;  care  must  be  taken  not  to  havo  them 
too  deeply  covered.  The  siippery  elm  (6^. 
Jkthoy  Mx.)  is  a  much  smaller  tree,  with  larger 
and  more  beautiful  foliage,  and  soft,  downy, 
rusty-haired  bnds,  whence  the  name  somctimca 
applied  of  red  elm.  Its  iowen  are  in  lateral 
obTsters;  the  s.nmara  is  lar^r  and  with  n  bronder 
l>order.   The  inner  bark  euntaixis  a  great  quan- 


tity of  mnoUage,  of  rnu<  b  va!ne  in  me^iob, 
Michaux  considers  ita  wood  as  superior  to  titit 
of  the  wmte  ehn.  The  tree  can  be  readOj 
grafted  upon  the  white  elm,  and  if  only  for  or- 
nament*it  is  well  worthy  of  <mltivatioo.  Tk 
corky  white  elm  (Ui  tMemo§a,  Thomas)  Imlii 
brandies  often  bcpct  M-ith  corky  ridijes:  .3 
leavoci  are  similar  to  those  of  the  white 
its  flowers  are  in  racemes;  Its  wood  ti  too^ 
and  finer  grained.  Tlio  wnbnn  or  TringcJ  c't. 
(£r.  alata^  Mx.)  is  a  small  tree,  seldom  exceed- 
ing 80feetinbeigH1ieeftfine-tprained,Tiliiiii 
wood,  and  5^  to  b  -  found  in  Virginia  andaNib> 
ward.  The  English  elm  (IT,  eampatrk^  link) 
was  early  fntroonced  into  lliis  country,  and  iii 
stately  tree,  contrasting  finely  '.vtth  the  Ameri- 
can.  Its  branches,  uullke  that,  tend  upwsrd,  a 
else  spread  more  horilsontally,  and  iti  ibBtgiii 
of  a  darker  green  and  innro  pleasing  to  tlieeT?. 
The  wTch  elm  (V.  m<mtana,  Bauhio)  bis  \m 
partiauy  introdnced ;  it  Is  ntieh  CQitfvitoib 
Scotland,  and  goes  by  the  name  of  tlie  ?'ct  !. 
elm.  It  resembles  tho  slippery  elm.  Tb«  c^- 
tie  tree  lias  a  tmnk  from  80  to  60  fMt 
Its  leaves  are  obliquely  lanceolate,  acuminik 
sharply  serrate ;  its  fruit  is  a  sort  of  plam  « 
drape  of  a  yellowish  green  color.  It  raifi^ 
eral  varieties,  considered  by  some  bot.irJ^ts  ii 
distinct  species,  but  probably  nothing  more  ihu 
ibrmsof  ee2ei»M«l(fofitoli»  (Linn.).  TheT  rroy 
on  tho  poorest  and  most  arid  soils,  but  nour  c 
best  in  a  rich  and  moist  ground.  Mlcbaax  ajs 
that  the  wood  of  tbe  hackberry  (0,  emi^ 
Mx.)  is  fine-grained  and  compact,  butnothcayy. 
Tho  planer  tree  (jplanera  aquatica.Gm(l^) 
has  small  leaves  like  those  of  elms ;  toefiovM 
are  homo  in  small  axillarv  clusters;  tLefraiie 
nut-like.  According  to  Michaux,  it  grovs 
wet  banks  in  Kentucky  and  Bouthwivi  » 
considers  its  -wood  as  hard,  strong,  and  propif 
for  various  purposes.  It  has  not,  boweWi  be^ 
put  to  any  uso  in  this  country,  and  is  •»  iHw 
esteemed  as  to  havo  received  no  popnlAr  75M>e^ 
It  is  worthy  of  attempts  at  coltivatioo  now 
ward,  and  can  be  readily  propagated  by  gralwj 
it  upon  the  elm. 

ELMACINU8,  or  El  Macix,  Gbobos,  knows 
in  tho  East  by  tho  name  of  Ibn  Amid,  an  Mi- 
bian  historian,  born  in  Egypt  in  1223,  dieJ  » 
Damascus  in  1278.  He  Avas  a  Christian,"* 
held  at  the  court  of  tho  sultans  of  Cairo  »• 
office  of  ketib  or  secretary.  Ho  wrote  a  o^^"^ 
of  tho  East,  especial! v  of  tho  Arabs,  froou^ 
creation  of  tho  world  to  Im  tune,  a  portion  oi 
which  was  published  both  in  Arabic  and  )4M 
by  Erpenins,  at  Leydon.  in  1625;-the  Uun"^ 
Bion  was  soon  reprinted,  and  was  fo3owe"  V 
a  French  translation,  A  complete  editic^i  m 
Arabic  remains  in  nse  among  the  Obnsm» 
of  tlio  Levant.  . 

Kl.MES,  Jamks,  an  Enclish  nrcbltoct.  t>o? 
in  Ix?ndon,  Oct.  15,  1782.  He  practwed^ 
profcsiiiou  in  tho  early  part  of  bis  lite,  .^i 
the  silver  medal  in  architecture  at  the  rv 
a'-aderay  in  1804-.  He  vrn«  for  some  tyOj^ 
voy  or  and  civil  engineer  of  the  port  cf  W*** 
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bat  loM  of  aigfat,  which,  howerer,  he  afterward 
partiallj  recovered,  CMued  bim  to  r«iliiiqoMi 

the  ofltoe  in  1828.  He  has  published  "  Memoirs 
of  the  Life  and  Works  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wwd"  (4to^  London,  1828) ;  "  Lectures  on  Ar- 
^itwftire'*  (8vo^  1823) ;  "  General  and  Biblio- 
pn^hieal  Dictionary  of  the  Fine  Arts"  (8vo., 
1836);  ''On  the  Law  of  Dilapidations"  (rojal 
8to.,  1826) ;  ^  Treatise  on  Architectural  Jnris- 
pradeooe"  (Sro^  1827).  Among  his  moet  recent 
prodacUoDs  is  a  work  on  Thomas  Clarkson 
(Lomlon,  1854). 

ELMIKA.  or  St.  Okorok  del  Mina^  a  town 
ia  A>L&ct£e,  W.  Africa,  capital  of  the  Datch 
MHleneBti  on  the  Gold  Goast,  on  a  small  bajr 
n«4r  the  month  of  the  river  Belra,  5  or  6  m. 
W.  of  Capo  Ot^iast  Castle.  It  is  a  largo  and 
dirtr  town,  contiuning  a  oonsiderable  native 
por  ilit!  >n  of  trfifler-'.  tishormen,  servants,  and 
im^cers,  the  insL  boiiig  very  numerous  and 
moidf  held  ss  slaves.  There  are  several  conn- 
ITT  rejideoces  and  farms  belonging  to  the  gov- 
ernor sod  mercLaats,  back  of  which  is  an  undu- 
UUng  coantrj  covered  with  dense  forests.  The 
fortress,  sitnated  on  a  low,  rooky  penin.sula^  ia 
rerj  strong,  and  wa^  the  first  European  cstab- 
lisiunent  on  this  coast.  It  was  built  by  the 
Pifrlnj'jtae  in  14S1,  captured  by  tlic  l>'iteli  in 
lo37,aQd  fianlly  ce<lcd  by  Portugal  to  liiw  luttor 
uoioQ  with  other  po^ssessions  in  1 G41 . 

ELMTP.A,  a  pn>t  village  and  township  and  the 
rapM  of  Chemung  oo.,  N.  Y.;  pop.  in  1866, 
8,486.  It  is  situated  on  Ohonrang  river,  iMtr 
the  nxnith  of  Nowtown  creeV,  and  has  easy 
ooomonicatioQ  ijoth  by  land  aad  by  water  with 
all  the  priociMi  cities  of  the  northern  and  mid- 
dle itatas.  The  New  York  and  Erie  railroad 
crones  tbe  river  at  this  point ;  thu  Wiilianiisburg 
um]  Dlfflira  railroad  connects  with  other  roads 
to  Phifadflpliia,  and  tho  Elinira,  Canahdaigua, 
uid  Niuara        railroad  opens  a  oommonioa- 
tion  to  Canada.   It  is  al«>  On  tbe  Hm  of  the 
ClimoDg  and  the  Junction  c.inal?,  tho  former 
it  with  Seneca  lake  and  the  latter  with 
iktentnl  putt  of  Ptemaylvania.  It  pieaeoti 
eT?rT  indication  of  prosperity,  and  ha^  in- 
fxmei  Qore  rapidly  tbaa  any  other  place  on 
New  York  and  Brio  nUroad.  It  k  well 
1»1  oat,  and  contained  in  1859  tho  ooanty  build- 
t~§n  3  cborches,  viz.:  2  Baptist,  1  GoDigrega- 
tioaal,  I  Episcopal,  8  MoCbodist,  1  PrMbytoriin, 
and  1  Hviinan  Catholic ;  1  daily  and  3  weekly 
newspaper  offices,  nnmerona  good  schools  and 
I'^'^ei,  6  grist  miUs,  10  nw  and  2  planinxr 
milh,  1  maoofictory  of  edge  tools,  2  of  soap  and 
yfa,4olooaebe»  and  wagons,  1  of  woolka 
VMkil«irfiMlor7  and  repair  shop,  8  breweriea, 
'fcrasees,  3  machine  shops,  4  tanneries,  gas 
*<^4c  Ehnipaistheseatof  a  female  college 
^^ofaooonmodAting  800  pnpils. 

ELMORE,  Fraxki.in  IT  ARPErt,  an  American 
tatedfei  sad  politician,  bom  in  Laurens  district, 
S-^sio  1799,  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  May 
*^  i^.  He  was  graduated  at  South  Carolina 
CtSJ^  1319,  snbaeqnently  studied  Uw,  and 
«lWv«idtnitt0dtothebir.  IblSaah* 
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was  elected. the  solicitor^  or  public  prosecutmg 
offioer,  of  the  sonthem  circuit,  an  otiioe  which 
ho  retained  by  successive  rct  lcclions  until  1833, 
when  he  was  chosen  a  representative  to  fill  a 
Tacancy  in  the  24th  congress.  He  subsequently 
served  throughout  the  26th  congress,  and  in  1839 
was  made  president  of  the  bank  of  tho  state 
of  South  Carolina,  which  position  he  held  with 
credit  until  elected  in  1850  to  fill  the  vacancy  in 
the  U.  S.  senate  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
Calhoun.  He  died  immediately  after  entering 
upon  the  duties  of  his  new  office.  In  1888  ho 
was  selected  by  the  Booth  Carolina  delegation 
in  congress  as  one  of  a  coiimilttee  to  obtain  aa- 
thentio  information  respecting  the  anti-slavery 
movement.  He  addressed,  Feb.  16,  1838,  a  let- 
ter to  James  G.  Birney,  correspuudiug  secretary 
of  the  American  anti-davery  society,  enclosing 
a  scries  of  interrogatories  as  to  tlio  number  of 
anti-slavery  societies  and  meml>ers  in  Uio  United 
States,  their  objects,  expectationa,  means,  and 
mode.H  of  operation.  Mr.  Birney  replied  at  great 
length  in  a  letter,  which,  with  tho  other  letten 
on  both  sides,  was  printed,  and  went  throoj^ 
many  editions  under  tho  title  of  '*Iho  JUmon 
Correspondence." 

ELMSLEY,  PgTEB,  an  English  scholar,  bom 
in  1773,  died  March  8.  He  was  educated 

at  Westminster  school,'  and  at  Merton  college, 
Oxford,  and  wa;^  graduated  master  of  arts  in 
1707.  He  ofti  I  ito  !  for  a  time  to  a  small  chap- 
elry  in  Little  liorkesley;  but  becoming  master 
of  a  fortune  by  the  death  of  an  nmdla^  he  do* 
voted  himself  from  tlmt  time  to  literary  stndics, 
and  particularly  to  Greek  literature.  Uo  lived 
for  a  while  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  intl* 
matcly  associated  with  the  founders  of  the  "Edin- 
burgh Review,"  and  contributed  to  that  period- 
ical several  articles,  among  which  were  reviews 
of  Ileyne's  "Homer,"  SchweighSuser's  "  Athe- 
nsQus,"  Blomfield's  "Prometheoa,"  and  Porson'a 

Heouba."  In  1816  ho  made  a  voyage  to  Italy 
in  search  for  manuscripts,  and  passed  tho  winteaf 
of  1818  in  researches  in  tho  Laurentian  librai^ 
at  Florence.  The  next  year  he  was  appofaitea 
to  a^M^t  Sir  ITumphry  Davy  in  tho  unavailing 
task  of  trying  to  decipher  some  of  the  papyri 
fonnd  at  Heroulanenm.  After  hia  return  to 
Etigland  lie  publidiod  oditioiis  of  aevoTii  of  tho 
Greek  tragedies. 

ELOOOTIOK.  8eo  OftATOBT,  and  Yoras. 

ELOHDLone  of  tho  TTebrew  namc^  of  the 
Deity,  tho  plural  of  Elotih,  The  name  is  also 
applied  to  angels,  princes,  judges,  great  men, 
and  oven  to  false  gods. 

ELPHIKSTON,  Jamxs,  a  Scotch  gramma- 
rian, bom  ita  Ediurarf^  in  17S1,  ^ed  in  Ham* 
mersraith,  Oct.  8,  1809.  Tie  studied  at  tho 
university  of  Edinburgh,  became  tutor  to  Lord 
Blantyre,  superitttendod  an  edition  of  tho  Bam* 
blcr"  in  his  native  town,  and  in  1751  opened  a 
school  at  Kensington.  He  was  a  zealous  advo- 
oalo  of  a  ohango  in  I^iah  orthography,  and 
published  several  works  on  the  sul^ect  which 
exposed  him  to  great  ridiculei  A  translation 
of  Martial  (4to.,  1782)  wis  no  bettor  xooeivod. 
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HiB  principal  works  are :  "  French  and  Engli^ 
Languages''  (2  Tola  ISmo.,  1756) ;  "Ednerattii, 
a  Poem"  (1703);  "English  Language"  (2  vols. 
ISmo.,  1705);  Propriety  asccHrtained  in  her 
Fletnrv  *>  (179^;  Foetm  Smtmdutii  LaiM^  ^ 
(1794) ;  "Fifty  Years'  Corres[)ondcnce,  Ingliah, 
Frea<^  and  lattiu,  in  Prozo  and  Yers^  be- 
tween Gen!  oases  or  boatb  Sexes,  and  Jamee 
Elpliin^ton"  (8  vols,  12mo.,  1794). 
ELPHINSTONE,  Gjeobqk.   See  Kutd. 

4th  son  of 

John,  1 1  tl  1  Baron  Elphinstone,  an  English  stati  s - 
man  and  historian,  bom  abont  1780.  Uo  entered 
Ae  service  of  the  But  India  company  at  an 
early  ago,  waa  made  assistant  to  the  judge  of 
Benares,  rose  rapidly  to  tho  post  of  rendent  at 
Poonah,  and  in  1809  was  sent  as  ambaitador 
extraordinary  to  the  Afghan  conrt  at  Cabool, 
Inhere  he  Euooeeded  in  conolnding  a  treaty 
against  the  French.  The  overthrow  of  the  Ai- 
goan  monarch  in  the  same  year  rendered  the 
compact  inoperative,  bnt,  as  the  fruit  of  this 
mission,  Mr.  Elphinstone  pablished  his  valuable 
"  Account  of  the  Kingdom  of  Cabul  and  its  De- 
pendencies in  Persia,  Tartary,  and  India," 
(4to.,  London,  1815),  which  lias  been  twice 
reprinted.  His  conduct  at  Poonah  during  the 
troubles  with  the  peishwa  in  1817  was  highly 
praised,  ilo  introduced  loouy  reforms  in  his 
cUatrict,  and  in  Oet  1818,  was  named  gov< 
emor  of  Bombay,  on  assuming  which  station  he 
addressed  to  the  Calcutta  government  a  *'  Report 
on  tho  Territories  oonquered  from  tlie  Peishwa." 
ITi'^f  lihcral  policy,  cnro  of  education,  and  etndy 
o:  tho  welfare  of  tho  cativea,  are  commuuded  by 
Bisliop  ileber  in  his  "Indian  Journal."  Mr. 
Elphinstone  retired  from  tho  In<lian  •^crvirc  in 
1826,  and  on  liin  departure  for  Eugluud  Llio 
citizens  of  lioinbay  presented  him  with  a  ser- 
vice of  plate,  and  foTiridnfl  in  his  honor  the 
institution  in  Bombay  wliicli  bears  his  name. 
In  1841  he  produced  his  History  of  India; 
tho  Iliudoo  and  Mahometan  Periods"  (2  vols. 
8vo.),  a  third  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1848. 

ELPHINSTONE,  Wilu-oi,  a  Scotch  prelate 
and  statesman,  born  in  Glasgow  in  1437,  died 
in  Edinbui^h,  Oct.  25,  1514.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  tlio  university  of  Glasgow,  received 
the  degree  of  M.A.,  apjilied  himself  to  theo- 
logical studie;*,  and  was  for  4  years  rector  of 
Kirkmichael,  in  Glasgow.  BubseqneDily,  whDe 
studying  in  Paris,  ho  attracted  tho  attention 
of  the  university  by  tho  extent  and  variety  of 
bis  learning,  and  was  appointed  to  the  pro- 
fcssorsliip  of  civil  and  canon  law,  first  at  Paris, 
and  afterward  at  Orleans.  After  residing  9  years 
in  Ftaooe,  he  Tofcomed  to  Soofland,  was  made 
rector  of  the  nniver-ity  nt  Gla'^^ow  and  official 
or  commissary  of  2  dioceses,  and  at  the  same 
time  was  ealled  to  a  seat  in  parliament  and  in  the 
privy  coancil.  Ilo  settled  a  misnnderstaTvlin:; 
oetween  James  ill.  of  Scotland  and  Louis  XI. 
of  France,  and  preywted  a  war.  He  was  mada 
bishop  of  Ross  about  14^0,  niul  was  successful 
in  a  second  diplomatic  inisbion  in  arranging  a 
tnioa  betwefln  fleotlaiid  and  England,  after 


which  he  was  made  lord  hi^  *^htiwBof  cf 
Seotland.  He  waa  ealled  to  take  part  at  % 

coronatioa  of  James  IV.  in  1488,  and  was  in- 
mediately  aft^  seot  as  an  ambaaaador  to  tin 
emperor  MariwHtaa  to  nefotiate  a  irnn^ 

between  the  king  of  Scotland  and  the  empe- 
ror's datiffhter;  and  on  his  way  he  oooolnded  t 
trea^  of  aUlanee  between  Seoliand  aad  fhi 
states  of  Holland.  At  liis  sngg<.'8tion  the  pope 
granted,  in  1494,  anthority  for  the  fooodaim 
of  Kfng^  college  In  Old  Aberdeen,  whidi  wh 
(Tt'cted  in  1500.  Ilo  Avrote  the  lives  of  tL 
^ttish  sMnts,  a  work  which  has  not  reached 
our  tfanea,  and  a  Mstory  of  Scotland,  whid  u 
still  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oi- 
ford.  After  the  defeat  and  death  of  James  IV. 
at  Hodden  ho  waa  novaraaeii  to  smile,  and 
death  has  been  attiibnted  to  grief  aft  that  fr 
aater. 

ELBIKORE,  or  Elsinsttb  (Dan.  Hekinyir}, 
a  maritime  town  of  Denmark,  in  the  bailiwiiiof 
Frederiksborg,  island  of  Second,  2^  m.  Is.  t 
from  Copenhagen ;  lat.  66'  2'  11"  N.,  loog.  1J= 
8G'  4'J"  K  ;  pop.  about  8,000.  The  town  is 
built  on  the  narrowest  part  of  tho  sound,  ben 
but  8^  m.  in  width,  opposite  the  Swedkk 
town  of  Holsingborg.  It  commands  the  prisci- 
pal  passage  between  the  Cattegat  and  the  Baltic 
and  is  the  spot  where  tlie  sound  dues  (abolish- 
ed  in  1857)  were  formerly  paid  by  all  foretp: 
vessels,  except  those  of  Sweden,  narigaticg 
tl»at  channel.  The  town  is  substontiaD/  bat 
irregularly  built  on  ground  rising  gradaailj 
from  the  shore,  with  one  main  street  crossed  bf 
others  at  right  angles,  and  contains  2  cbnrcbti 
a  town  hall,  a  high  adiool,  an  inflrmair,  a  hos- 
pital, a  theatre,  and  n  cemetery  bcautinilly  Uid 
out.  The  liarbor  is  little  more  than  the  ddut 
afforded  by  a  wooden  pier,  bat  the  roadstead 
excellent  and  is  generally  crowded  -ftithTestk 
A4)acent  to  it,  on  tho  N.  E.,  on  a  toagu*  <( 
bnd  rtmnlngont  into  the  sea,  is  the  castle  of 
KronboTfj  (Crown  castle),  built  by  Frederic  H 
about  1580.  Modern  fortifications  have  fiw* 
added  to  iLs  strength.  It  ia  nowehiefly  nwda* 
a  priiion.  Carolifie  Mitildfi,  qneen  of  Christiia 
VII.,  was  imprisoned  here  until  the  jntcrf«<i*« 
oflMrbM>tfaer,Geoigein:or£iigIaAd.  Coder 
the  castle  are  casemates  capable  of  hMjsi 
1,000  men.  According  to  a  popular  tradition, 
Holger  Danske,  the  le^rendary  bero  of 
mark,  resides  in  one  of  the  subterranean  vanH*. 
In  the  courtvard  of  the  castle  is  the  lightbooi^ 
showing  a  fixed  light  113  feet  above  the  «* 
level.  A  short  distance  N.  W.  of  the  town  » 
tlie  palace  of  Marienlyst  (Maxj^s  delight),  od« 
a  royal  residence,  bnt  now  in  private  occi:pi 
tion.  Near  by  is  shown  a  pUe  of  rodca,  ©to* 
neonsly  called  the  tomb  of  Hamlet,  of  f 
story,  as  told  by  Sbalteapeare,  Elsinorc  » 
?rcTie.  Elpinrre  enjoys  a  fjood  foreign  traO^ 
Most  of  tiio  maritime  nations  have  consnfa, «» 
tereral  British  mereantae  bouses  bate  Sjzencej 
here,  Lor-il  in  la -try  is  nio^ilr  cnpijred  t°  ^ 
refining  of  bugar  and  brandy,  printing  w<t^']J 
iiahing,  &o.  Aatheprind^oomflifliM""''^ 
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tw«en  S wed^  aad  the  oooUoeot  pa08«8  tkroi^  m.  m.  in  extent.  It  yields  annnallj  upward  of 

Ais  port,  liMilhies  for  teafd  «•  tbiiadaiit  100,000  tons  of  aalt,  the  eolleetioD  ef  wliioh 

Sieam  cummunication  czista  'with  Copenhagen  give?!  employment  to  10,000  persons.    In  tho 
^  iieisingbor]^    An  ezteosive  Baaou£tioto>  hottest  season  the  crystallized  salt  along  ita  banks 
rr  of  anna  to  m  operation  «t  HanmerfroUe,  and  on  it»  anrface  gives  ft  the  appearance  of  % 
:u  the  snborbs.  XUiiore  was  erccte<l  into  a  vast  sheet  of  ioe  or  frozen  snow.  Ittonowhero 
dtj  in  1436 ;  was  taken  and  burned  by  the  nu>re  than  16  inohea  deep, 
teeaa  of  Lllbeok  in  1682,  and  again  In  16S6  bj     ELVAS^  a  fortified  frontier  town  of  ^ortn^aV 
Chratian  11.   It  was  enlarged  by  the  Dutch  in  the  province  of  Alemtejo,  10  m.  W.  of  Ba» 
eotookta  in  1676.  The  oasde  was  taken,  Sept.  dajos^  on  a  hill  near  the  bank  of  the  Guadiana; 
6.  IfW,  hj  the  Swedes,  under  the  oraen  of  pop.  16,460.  It  to  an  important  stronghold, 
(ku.  Wrangol,  hut  was  rest*  ir.  fl  to  the  Danes  having  an  arseniJ,  and  gpncious  bomb-proof  bar- 
in  IMO.  It  £ftiJed  to  prevent  the  paasage  of  the  raoka.   The  fort  of  La  Lippe  on  a  neighboring 
BriltohiBC*  under  Sir  Hyde  IMar,  wi£  Kdson  Mil  to  desiaed  impregnable.  The  town  itedf  to 
aa  his  second  in  cotninLtnil,  in  1802.  poorly  boilt,  and  many  of  tho  venerable  MooTk* 
T^iriKJjgR^  f  ASKT  and  Taxntsii  two  ustera  iah  buiMingi  which  line  its  streets  are  crombling 
osMntsd  asdaneen^  bomin  Ttana,  Tbereaein  to  pieoea.  It  to  snppliod  wiUi  water  from  a  dto- 
ISO?,  Fi'^iM  v  ia  1811.   Fiinny,  the  more  famouB,  tance  of  8  miles,  by  moans  of  a  fine  Moorish 
was  instructed  in  the  juvenile  ballet  corps  of  the  aqaedoot.  Dariiu(  the  poninanlar  war  in  1808 
ViMinese  theatre,  andattho  age  of  Omadeberap-  Eifai  was  taken  by  tiia  iVeneh  trader  MBrshal 
peanince  on  tho  stage.  Subsequently  she  received  Janot,  and  hold  during  Bcvcral  months, 
instmctions  from  Anmer.  and  a  marked  infla*      ELVES,  genii  of  the  northern  mytholo^, 
eoce  opon  her  general  sBstnetio  cnltnre  was  Mor*  forming,  aooording  to  some  elasrifloaticms,  with 
ciaed  by  Baron  Fricdrich  von  Gentz.    Tho  two  the  undines,  salamanders,  and  guotnes,  groups 
Hsters,  who  were  inseparable,  gave  performances  of  elementary  sprites  identified  respectively  with 
It  Naples  for  some  time,  and  in  1880  made  their  the  water,  fire,  earth,  and  dr.  The  elves  are  of 
first  appearance  at  Berlin.  Here  tho  public  had  tho  air,  and  have  been  more  widely  received  in 
been  in  some  meaanre  prepared  for  Fanny's  the  faith  and  poetry  of  Earope  under  this  name 
taleut  by  the  account  given  of  her  by  Gentz  thanundertheir  Hellenic  name  of  sylphs.  They 
to  Ua  friend  Rahel  Vamhagen  von  Ense,  but  are  oapricioua  spirits,  of  diminutive  size  but 
her  poetical  conceptions  of  her  art,  and  graceful  preternatural  power.    Their  stature  is  less 
preaenoe,  for  surpassed  all  expectations.  Hence-  than  the  nzo  of  a  young  girPs  thumb,  yet  their 
forward  ber  career  assumed  the  character  of  a  limbs  are  most  delicately  formed,  and  when  they 
series  of  trioniphal  ovations.   Vienna,  which  will  they  can  hurl  granite  blocks,  bind  tho 
had  been  so  slow  to  appreciate  her,  soon  Joined  strongest  man,  or  shake  a  house.   They  are  di- 
tb«  general  chorus  of  enthusiasm.  While  en-  vidod  in  the  sagas  into  good  and  bad,  or  light 
giged  at  Berlin  she  made  occ^isional  excor-  and  dark  elves,  the  former  having  eyes  like  the 
sioQd  to  London  and  other  cities,  and  in  183^  stars,  countenances  brighter  than  the  sun,  and 
she  reaehad  France.    The  sisters  made  their  golden  yellow  hair,  the  latter  being  blacker  thaa 
firs?  appeflrance  befon-  ;i  Parisian  audience,  Sept,  pitch,  and  fearfiilly  dangerous.    The  elves  ordi- 
19,  iu  La  Umpete^  a  baiiet,  adapted  from  Shake-  narily  wear  glass  shoes,  and  a  cap  with  a  little 
i9asn's**Tempest,''by  AdolpbeNonrrit  Fanny  bell  hanging  from  it   Whoever  finds  one  of 
was  received  wit!i  much  applnusc,  and  con«d-  these  slippers  or  bells  may  obtain  from  tho  elf 
ered  eutitleti  to  iLc  baiuw  rauli  with  Taglioni,  who  has  lost  it  any  thing  which  he  asks  for.  In 
tbaaattlM  bead  ofher  profession  in  Paris.  She,  the  winter  they  retire  to  the  depths  of  momi- 
fewerer,  found  an  occasion  to  eclipse  her  cele-  tains,  where  they  live  in  much  tho  same  "way  as 
Initai  rival  in  the  Spanish  cachuciia,  a  dmico  men,  and  iii  tiio  first  days  of  spring  issue  from 
Tliicb  sho  iutrodaced  for  the  firat  ttnie  in  tho  their  grottoes,  run  along  the  sides  of  hills,  and 
ballet  of  Le  dialle  hoitetu.   This  was  received  swing  upon  tho  branches  of  tho  trec«i.    In  the 
▼ilk  i^^Kligioas  applause.  The  noted  Dr.  V6ron  morning  they  bleep  iu  blossoms  or  watch  tho 
offered  bffUihaDa;  Jules  Jan  in  was  in  ecstasy;  pe^qile  who  pass  by,  but  at  the  evening  twilight 
a  romaatic young  Pole  glorified  h  r  in  Lettreth  they  mept  together  iu  tho  fields,  join  hand.^  and 
««<  artitU  published  by  him  at,  Brussels;  Paris  sing  and  dance  by  tho  light  of  the  moon.  They 
pcodaimed  her  inimitable.   In  1841  the  sisters  are  gemrally  invisible,  but  children  bom  on 
^ted  llio  United  !^tfltef,  where  they  met  with  6unday  can  see  them,  and  tlie  elves  may  extend 
Wlixi?  success,  and  aiierward  reaped  another  tho  privilege  to  whomsoever  they  please.  In 
iMrr«itof^oid  and  glory  in Ruaaia.  In  1851, after  Eii;-:hiud  and  Scotland  they  were  snl^t  to  a 
tg'iag  a  few  fiareweil  performances  at  Vicnnn,  king  and  qneon.    The  islands  of  Stern  and  Rii» 
raaay  retired  from  the  st^e  with  an  immense  gen,  in  tho  Baltic,  are  especially  subject  to  the 
^*tsM,aDdnow  resides  ata  viltonearHambiiig;  king  of  the  elTaa»  who  ridee  in  a  ehanot  drawn 
Har  Mt«r,  who  retired  at  the  same  time,  con-  by  4  black  horses,  and  whose  passage  from  isl- 
^''f^  A|Mil  26,  1S51,  a  morganatic  marriage  and  to  island  ia  recognized  bv  the  neighing  of 
^uioe  Adalbert^  of  Prussia,  and  waa  an*  the  steeds,  tha  Uabkness  of  ue  water,  and  tho 
Dobled  utirlor  the  title  of  Frau  von  Barnera.  bustle  of  the  great  a5rial  company  who  follow 
^EUOK,  a  salt  lake  in  the  government  of  in  his  train.  The  elves  sometimes  become  do- 
w>it»^Ma)tOiibS.of  tha  Volga,  aod  180  aiaatioaerran^  aBd-wanldbaTalaaldaaa.aiMh 
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if  ibiBj  vere  loss  eu^lh  olfonded  and  lees  dan-  markets,  and  tererai  beoeTolent  imtitiitiooa  ud 

gvrotn  after  takfng^  oBenoe.  As  long-  as  fhtUr  sebooh,  smoogwhteh  it  a  grammar  school  {<m^ 

caprices  are  gratified,  their  food  and  drink  rr;!'-  cd  hy  Henry  VlII.    It  is  the  capital  of  4  di- 

nlarlj  left  at  an  appoioted  place,  and  no  at-  vision  of  Cawbridge^ire,  called  tbe  of 

tempt  made  to  Intomre  with  fbelr  freedom,  Ely,*'  separated  ftmn  the  rest  of  tite  eoanfjlf 

the  furniture  is  euro  to  be  dusted,  the  floor  to  the  Ouso     This  dl-trict  i=.  inrlndofl  in  the  * 

be  swept,  and  every  chamber  to  be  perfectly  claimed  marsh  known  as  Bedford  LeveL 

in  order.  Bvt  tlie  brotliers  Grtmn,  in  their  SLTlf  AIS,  fn  the  BfUeElam,  nowLnritt^ 

Deutsche  Sa^ai,  have  chronicled  the  misfortunes  a  province  of  Susiann,  now  Khaozist«n,  in  Per- 

of  many  a  jonng  girl,  who,  having  called  an  elf  to  sia,  a  moontoiooas  region,  watered  by  tbe  £s> 

her  «d,  repentoatoo  lito  of  havbg  oAbndod  ft*  tons  (Heb.  UM),  and  Inhabited  by  a  peopl«  d 

The  brownie  of  Soottiflh  ftiM  ilOOOOf  Hmm  Semitic  cUscent  (r,enesis  x.  22).   The  pfcfnt 

domestic  elves.  of  £lam  appear  as  bold  and  rnde  mooatiiih 

ELWES,  Jomr,  an  English  miser,  bom  10  eers,  skilled  In  wihwrj,  and  are  eAn  hok 
Southwark  about  1713,  died  Nov.  20,  1780,  TTis  tioned  in  c  nru  (  tion  with  some  warlilce  ei- 
own  family  name  was  Meggot,  bat  he  exchanged  pedition,  from  the  battle  of  Chedorlaomer,  ia 
it  for  that  of  his  uncle,  from  whom  he  reived  the  time  of  Abraham,  down  to  the  cooqoertof 
a  large  inheritance.  At  an  early  jieriod  of  hia  Babylon  by  the  Medes  and  Persians.  In  Imi 
life  he  attended  Westminster  school,  and  be-  (xxi.  and  xxii.)^  we  see  them  marcbine  vitii 
oame  a  good  classical  scholar,  though  at  no  their  mighty  quivers,  with  chariots  and  horsey 
subsequent  period  was  he  ever  seen  with  a  book,  to  fiital  sieges ;  in  Jeremiah  (xUx.),  we  aeetb^: 
He  was  sent  to  Geneva  to  complete  his  educa-  bow,  their  chief  strength,  broken ;  in  Ezekiei 
tion,  and  there  distinguished  himself  as  one  of  (xxxil.),  we  find  them  among  those  inbtlntMt 
tlio  boldest  riders  in  Europe.  After  retuminff  to  of  the  nether  world  who  had  sprei^  thsirtlfiv 
England  he  began  to  indulge  in  gambling,  frc-  among  tlie  living.  (See  Scsiana.) 
quenting  the  most  noted  gaming  houses,  and  sit-  ELYSIUM,  or  Eltsiax  Fields,  snonfUil 
ting  up  whole  lights  with  the  most  fashionable  Greeks  and  Koraana,  the  di^elling  place  of  tht 
and  profligate  men  of  the  time.  After  thus  blessed  after  death.  "While  the  oriental  aai 
making  or  losing  thousands,  Ijc  would  goto  the  most  other  peoples  sought  tliis  abode  in  the  op- 
cattle  market  at  Smitbfield  and  dispute  with  the  per  regions  of  the  sky,  the  Greeks  placed  i' 
butchers  for  a  Bhilling,  ITo  next  took  to  hunt-  the  west  on  the  ends  of,  or  beneath,  tbeeartli. 
it^,  and  his  stable  of  foxhounds  was  considered  where  the  sun  goes  down.  According  to  Horatr. 
the  best  in  the  kingdom,  yet  he  kept  but  a  sin-  Elysium  was  a  plain  on  the  ends  of  the  etrtli, 
gle  servant  to  attend  to  all  his  cows,  dogs,  and  where  men  live  without  toil  or  care,  where  ti«i 
horses.  From  his  parsimonious  mode  of  lifo  his  is  uoiLlier  snow,  nor  winter  storms,  nor  raiai; 
ibrtnna  rwidly  increased,  and  when  wortii  half  where  the  lovely  and  cooling  zephyrs  blow  on- 
a  million  he  refused  to  accept  a  seat  in  parlla-  ceasincly  "^^ith  light  murmur,  nnd  where  dwA 
ment  unless  on  the  express  stipulation  that  lio  Rhadumauthus,  who,  in  the  uj>j.i;r  world,  wtflh 
dioold  bo  brought  In  for  nothing,  and,  owing  to  justest  of  men.  llMpadtion  of  Elysiamcbis^ 
pecnl'ar  circumstance?,  was  actually  elected,  with  the  prncreoo  in  !?or»<Trnphical  knowle^R 
His  miserly  habits  increased  with  his  fortune,  proceeding  l  urther  and  lurther  to  the  west  ^ 
and  during  tho  latter  years  of  hit  life  he  abau-  siod  speaks  of  Um  happy  isles  of  the  ocean,  m 
doned  gaming,  hunting,  and  every  comfort,  nml  otlicr  writers  supposed  it  to  bo  pomewbere  a 
died  tlio  possessor  of  £800,000,  after  having  tlio  Atlantic,  till  Pindar  and  the  later  poe** 
suflfered  greatly  from  fc^r  of  poverty.  it  beneath  the  earth.    According  to  tbe  lat^f 

KI  Y,  a  city  of  Cambridgeshire,  England,  on  descriptions,  tho  moid?  (  f  Elysium  8  timea** 

au  ciuinonco  noar  tho  Ouse,  16  ni.  N.  N.  E.  from  year  brought  forth  the  most  beautiful  flowait 

Cambridge;  pop.  in  1861,  6,176.  It  consists  The  itthaUtaata  enjoyed  the  reward  for  ibfir 

Erincipally  of  one  street,  and  contains  many  old  virtues  on  earth,  and  whoever  had  3  timcsn- 

uildings.    It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  which  sistod  a  temptation  to  do  evil  attained  ton* 

was  founded  in  1 107.   ItBorthodnl  is  a  splen-  abode.   A  neveiviotting  inn  shone  apon  thm 

did  structure,  built  in  successive  centuries,  and  and  melancholy  was  removed  far  away.  The 

S resenting  a  singular  mixture  of  the  Saxon,  airs,  fragrant  and  tinted  with  purple,  breaw*^ 

Tonnan,  and  early  English  styles  of  architec-  softly  from  the  sea,  the  flowers  were  twiwi 

tnnu   Tlie  clinrchc'S  of  St.  Mary  and  of  tho  into  wreatlis  for  tho  dwellers,  peaceful  w»t«- 

Holy  Trinity  are  also  remarkable  both  for  their  less  rivers  flowed  by,  and  horse  races,  gan**t 

age  and  splendor.   A  f  1 1  i  us  convent  was  found-  mnrfo,  and  con\-ersation,  occupied  thehours.  A<> 

ed  here  about  G70  by  Ethelreda,  wife  of  Oswy,  cording  to  Homer,  Rhadamanthns  alone  rtif. 

kingofKurthumberlaud,  and  she  became  its  first  Elysium,  being  admitted  there  on  m'wtt 

abt^.   It  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes  in  870,  grounds  as  the  representative  of  the 

and  100  years  later  was  rebuilt  by  Ethelwold.  jastico.    Hesiod  knows  Elysium  only  Sf jjrl 

bishop  of  Winch^tcr,  who  placed  in  it  monks  name  of  the  isles  of  the  Blessed,  where  MO** 

testead  of  nun^  Ely  has  important  mannfiu)*  rules,  and  tho  Tttaitt  and  odierHeiMiM^^'"'^ 

tures  of  earthenware  and  tobacco  pipes,  ezten-  dwell^  

sive  gardens  in  its  vicinity,  the  produce  of  ELZEYIR,  or  more  propcrlj  Ei»7'*^  . 

wUeh  is  lefit  to  tho  London  aadOmbridgo  'ttMMrnn,1ih9nuo»Qti^fuiStj^J>'^^ 
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ers,  esiablislied  at  Lejrdco,  Amsterdam,  the 
and  tJtrocht,  ia  the  16th  and  17th  oeOf 
turies,  and  who  for  nearly  a  hnndrcd  consecu- 
tive j&iTi  were  distinguished  for  the  nutnber 
and  ekgibce  of  the  publications,  especially  the 
(.ri'Lions  of  ancient  authors,  which  issned  from 
Uieir  pr^ — Louis,  the  founder  of  the  family, 
bom  in  LoaTtin  in  1640,  emigrated  to  Holland 
in  1590,  in  con-j^viaono?  of  the  religions  tron- 
bk»  which  agitated  Lis  native  city,  and  settlod 
bl^ifdeo,  where  he  died,  Feb.  4, 1617.  Ue  be- 
cme  ay"?tty  offi.  c  r  of  the  iinivorsity  of  Loyden, 
uni  also  tiii^uged  in  tlie  bubiuess  of  a  bookjjclkr 
mi  priAter.  In  the  latter  capacity  ho  is  said  to 
hivfe  pr^xlaced,  between  1583  (when  the  Drtuii 
EbNttbirum  Qumtionum  ac  Re^ponsionum  Ubri 
AM^diefirst  book  bearing'  th.  imprint  of  Elzeyir, 
appeari?d)  and  his  death,  150  works.    TTe  is  said 
to  imt  been  the  first  printer  who  observed  the 
dwtiiMtiflB  bttlWMI  the  Towek  i  aud  u  and  the 
ourre^Dding  conwnanta  j  and  r .  Of  the  7  sona 
of  Loc^s^  5  followed  the  business  of  their  father, 
ns.:]CmB£r3,  who  -was  established adtLeydon, 
vhere  upon  bia  death  in  1640  he  wassucceodcd 
l)T  his  SOD  Abraham  ;  Louis  (XL),  who  in  1590 
eiitabUsbed  a  printing  hoose  at  Uie  Hague,  and 
jj  j  tLtrre  ia  1621 ;  Gn  i  es,  who  was  in  business 
^  tit  Ibgae  and  subs€<iuenUy  in  Leyden ;  Joosx, 
Tbo  settled  in  Utrecht;  and  Bonatentube,  bom 
in  1583,  died  in  1652.    In  1626  the  last  named 
entered  iato  a  partnership  with  his  nephew 
ABftuuii,  the  son  of  llatthens,  at  Leyden, 
wVikh  ttraiinated  only  witli  their  deaths  in 
l&^i,  wiUiiu  a  mouth  of  each  other.  Thej 
were  tb«  most  distinguished  of  the  fiunily,  and 
from  their  press  issued  those  numcrou3  ex- 

n'  'Je  ]it:lci  editions  of  the  classics,  as  also 
<m  history  and  politics  (G2  vols.  IGmo.), 
'slltd  by  the  French  Let  p€tiU$  republique*^ 
which  the  name  of  Elzevir  is  now  most 
funiliarly  associated.    The  Livy  and  Taoitns 
•  f  I  ">34,  the  Pliny  of  1635,  the  YirgU  of  1636, 
■ml  tlie  Cicero  of  1642,  are  among  the  best  of 
pcodoctions.   The  bu^ess  was  carried  on 
fcrtwo  years  by  Jak,  the  son  of  Abraham,  and 
Dasol,  the  son  of  Bonaventnre ;  afterward  bj 
Jib  dope,  and  by  his  widow.  Lotna  (HI.X  son 
rf  Loois  (TI.),  founded  the  Elzevir  prmting  es- 
labUshuicat  at  Amsterdam  in  1638}  entered  into 
kputacnhip  with  Idtf  coodn  Dauel  in  1064^ 
vbich  kstcd  10  years,  and  died  in  1(570.  at 
wbicji  Xim  the  reputation  of  the  Elzevirs  nad 
i«3cbed  its  highest  point  Among  their  oUef 
pMioitioosare  the  celebrated  New  Tesstament 
ItiaS,  a  B«nsa  of  Latin  classics,  the  EtymolO' 
Unfum  LaHum,  wad  an  editioa  of  the 
C«I«t»  JurU.   Between  1664  n  i  l  1680,  the 
;<ttofliis(i^tb,  Daniel  carried  on  the  business 
^  ud  in  that  period  published  158  works. 
^\  »u  'lid  last  of  his  family  who  excelled  in 
K'Sk^  although  his  widow  and  Piktkb,  gruid^ 
^  Jooae,  oarried  on  the  Bnrinev  fbr  some 
^m~The  merit  of  the  Elzevirs  oons'istcd  less 
^  ^  ieaniiag  or  critical  abilities,  in  which 
tbeTw«i«ia&riorto  theAIdiftfaeStepbeneei, 
»<^<ta«(flMedebntodpHDtenortliel5ih; 


IGth,  and  17th  centuries,  liian  in  the  clearness 
and  beanty  of  their  type,  the  excellent  quality 
of  their  papor,  made  in  AngoulAtno,  and  in  the 
general  elegance  of  their  publications.  The 
texts  of  theb  editions  of  the  claadoa  were  not 
founded  on  or  cnl!;^ted  by  old  manuscripts,  as 
were  those  of  many  of  their  predecessors,  who 
were  sehotani  at  well  as  printan,  hat  were  gen- 
erally rcprinfH,  and  were  sometimes  pirated 
from  otlier  sources.  All  their  choice  works, 
particular^  the  small  editions  of  the  classics, 
ling  largo  prices  at  the  present  day;  and  the 
name  El/evir  applied  to  a  book  has  become  a 
^rnony me  for  ty|K>graphical  correctness  and  do* 
gauce.  The  Elzevirs  printed  several  catalogues 
of  their  works,  but  the  best  account  of  them  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Jfbtiet  da  la  eoUteUvik  tPau^ 
teur»  Latim,  Fran^aU,  et  ItalUns,  imprimU  d$ 
format  petit  en  12mo.  par  U$  Elieciety  in  Bru- 
net's  Manxtel  du  libraxre  (Parili  1820),  and  in 
H^nj^^s  Essai  bibliographiqne  tur  U*  iditiont 
df  Elzmirt  (Pari&  1622).  Bee  also  Pieter*8 
AnndUt  da  rimpnmtria  Jlfa^elrisntM  (Ghent 
1851-52),  in  which  the  number  of  works  printed 
by  the  Elzevirs  is  Btated  at  1,213,  of  which  968 
were  in  Latin,  44  in  Greek,  126  In  Erench,  83 
in  Flemish,  22  in  oriental  languages,  11  in  Gcr 
man,  and  10  in  Italian.  Their  imprint  was :  Apud 
J^ZssmM^  or  Jfe  Offieina  EUetiriommet  Ehevi- 
riana ;  and  frequently  the  title  page  of  tlu-lr 
booka  contains  a  device  of  a  blazing  wood  pUe^ 
emblematic  of  their  name,  oompoimded  of  fb^ 
alder,  and  cuur,  fire. 

EMANCIPATION.   See  Slavbkt. 

EMANUEL,  an  E.  co.  of  Ga.,  bounded  N.  hy 
the  Ogeccheo  river,  and  S.  W.  by  Pendleton'a 
creek ;  area,  about  1,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1852^ 
4^888,  of  wh(mi  1,009  were  danroe.  The  prinol- 
pal  streams  which  'intersect  it  are  tho  Great 
Ohoopee  and  the  Cannoucboe.  It  has  a  level 
turfuje,  and  a  sandy,  nnprodnotlTe  soiL  Tim* 
ber  is  abundant.  Gotton,  grain,  and  potatoes 
are  the  chief  agricultural  ataples,  and  in  1850 
the  county  yielded  W9  hales  or  ootton,  121,874 
busheb  of  Indian  corn,  2,250  of  oats,  and  49,339 
of  sweet  potatoes.  There  were  17  churohesi 
and  202  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Yalne 
of  real  estate  in  1856,  $684,372.  Tlio  county 
was  organized  in  1812.  Oapital,  Swainsborough. 

EMANUEL  (Port.  Manokl)  king  of  Por- 
tngal,  called  the  Great,  and  the  Happy,  born  in 
Alconchet€u  May  3.  l'^9,  asoeaded  the  throne 
upon  the  death  of  John  IL  in  1405,  died  ia 
Lisbon,  Dec.  13,  1521.  Ho  'vn^  tho  son  of 
Duke  Ferdinand  of  Viseu,  grandson  of  King 
Edward  of  Portugal.,  nephew  of  King  Alfonso 
v.,  and  consin  of  Jonn  II.  His  father,  accused 
of  conspiracy  against  John  II.,  was  slain  by  the 
latter  with  luB  own  hand.  EnuuMiel,  betting  the 
title  of  the  duke  of  Beia,  was  educated  in  Spain, 
where  he  married  Isabella,  daughter  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  TaabeHa,  and  heir  fo  the  orown  of 
Cast'lc ;  after  whose  death  in  1498  he  married 
Donna  Maria,  her  sbter.  He  received  the  king- 
dom ftou  Ua  predeoeeBon  in  a  atato  of  proa* 
perity,  and  hy  faia  aettvi^  and  ngaal^  ndMd  * 
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Fortogal  to  her  roost  brilliant  point  of  power  their  iocaa,  aooording  to  Garcilasso,  "perfeetn 
ind  glory.  He  signalized  the  oeginning  of  his  life,  without  so  mtKu  m  a  hiUr  or  an  ejtbm 
reign  by  pnrsuing  with  an  ardor  surpassing  that  wanting."  In  the  great  templo  of  the  sut  .j 
of  all  his  predeoesBors  the  long^sought  passage  Cuzoo  their  bodies,  ranged  on  one  side  tad 
1)]r  aea  to  infia.  ICalnly  under  hi^  patronage  those  of  their  queens  on  tlw other,  siAdotMii 
were  mnde  the  voyages  of  Vasco  da  Gaina,  Ai-  their  former  princely  attire  upon  chnirs  of  goJd, 
buquerqae,  and  Pedro  Alvarez  de  Cabral ;  in  their  heads  Inclined  downward,  covered  inth 
his  reign  Goa  became  a  Portuguese  settlement,  raven  black  or  silver  gray  hair,  and  tbeir  huh 
and  Brazil,  tlio  Moluccas,  «tc.,'were  discovered  ;  placidly  crossed  over  their  bosoms.  (Prescou's 
the  cmmeroe  of  the  Indies  was  opened  tu  Tor-  Oonquestof  Peru,"  vol.  S.,  p.  88.)  Ezposonci 
Ingalf  wMltii  aooumulated,  and  a  spirit  of  enter*  the  bodies  to  the  exceedingly  dry  and  cold  iv if 
pri?o  tnnk  po?"p'==:ion  of  the  nation,  which  cmtid  the  moantainous region,  it  Avaa  thought  br  Gi'- 
now  boost  of  a  brilUaut  succession  of  navigators  cilasso,  was  sufficient  to  preserve  th&se  ixxLe) 
and  general*.  Leae  snooessftil  were  Enuttoel^  without  recourse  to  the  artlfiolalprooea«alapl- 
efforts  for  conqtir't  in  Morocco,  where  dearly  ed  by  tho  Egyptians.  These  liave  been  piti: 
purchased  victories  secured  no  lasting  gain,  niarly  described  by  Herodotus  and  DiodoroiiEw- 
B«  ceakKUftf  devoted  MiiMelf  to  the  Intereats  nlus,  and  the  aeeovmta  of  fbe  fonner  e^iedi^ 
of  tlic  "Roman  Catholic  c'lrtrch,  sent  mission-  have  been  rcfrardc  l  by  most  authorities  a«;.v 
aries  on  board  all  his  fleets  to  convert  whatso-  sentingan  exact  exposition  of  them.  Some,  hot- 
ever  people  they  might  ^o^vw,  and  Bonj^t  to  ever,  qaesftoB  11m  adequacy  of  the  prooeasatKiB 
rof  rin  tlie  character  of  the  Portuguese  ecclesi-  given  to  ncconnt  for  the  results,  andfltstetlnS 
astics  at  homo.  Ho  persecuted  the  Jews,  ban-  modern  experimenters  fail  entirely  cf  sccfesia 
lahed  the  ICoonL  and  mtrodnead  tiie  inquisittoa  endeiToring  to  perform  the  opention  by  tbdris- 
Th  >n?l.  heruled  20  ycAr^  v,  ithout  conveningthe  structions.  The  account  given  by  Herodoto»(i. 
TOrtee,  his  home  administration  waa  marked  by  86),  \»  as  follows:  "  There  are  a  set  of  mw a 
Jnaklee^  and  he  gave  eompIeteiieiB  to  ^e  fnalltn-  £gy pt  who  praoHee  the  art  of  emlMfanliig;  ai 
tions  of  his  kingdom  by  ptiliH-b'n::  a  code  of  mako  it  tl  eir  proper  business.  Thuie  person 
laws.  He  suoceeded  ia  remaining  at  peace  with  when  a  body  is  brought  to  them,  abovtbi 
an  Europe,  and  even  preaerved  a  ^Hraenlt  iieii>  bearers  Tariooamodels  of  corpses,  mamiDVW^ ' 
trality  toward  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.  He  and  painted  so  as  to  resemble  Usit-rc.  Themotf 
was  a  patron  of  men  of  letters,  and  himself  the  perfect  ia  aald  to  be  after  the  manner  of  bin 
author  of  meadraof  the  Lidiea.  He  waa  thrice  [Osiris]  whom  I  do  not  fUnk  it  n]igi«vt» 
married,  his  last  wife  bojng  IQeOllora  of  Aas-  name  in  connection  with  such  a  matter;  ^ 
tria,  sister  of  Charles  V.  second  aort  is  inferior  to  the  firsti  and  less  ctA- 
KmBALMING  (Gr.  $a\<rafwv,  balsam  orbaJm,  ly ;  the  third  is  the  diespeat  of  aB.  ill  <^ 
from  the  resinous  substniiccs  employed  in  Uio  the  cmbalmers  explain,  uijJ  tlien  caIc  inwi'ri 
operation),  the  process  of  preserving  animal  way  it  ia  wished  that  the  oorpeeshoald  btF^- 
bodiea  ftom  cormption  by  introducing  aotfseptio  pared.  Tiro  bearera  tdl  thein,  and  hariog  tt^- 
Bubstances  into  the  spaces  lefl  vacant  l  y  the  re-  eluded  their  bargain,  take  thoir  departure,  wbik 
moval  of  the  internal  parts.  TIio  art  was  oxteu-  the  embalmers,  left  to  themselves,  Tprocoei  ia 
rively  practised  by  the  racient  Egyptians,  and  die  'their  task.  Tbe  mode  of  embdming,  aeeor£i| 
mnmmies  found  at  this  flay  i[i  their  sepulchres,  to  the  most  perfect  process,  is  t3;i  f  !1  j^is?: 
where  they  have  lain  for  8,000  jeara  or  more,  They  tt^e  first  a  crooked  piece  of  irou  aud  wit^ 
testify  to  the  pcrfeeHon  it  had  rraehed  in  those  it  draw  oat  the  bndn  Ihroagh  flw  nestrih,  the 
remote  perioas.  With  tin m  it  was  not  limited  getting  rid  of  a  portion,  whilo  the  skull  is  clc»« 
to  the  preservation  of  human  bodies  alone,  bnt  of  the  rest  by  rinsing  wiUi  drags:  next  tic; 
no  reptile  appears  to  be  80  memi  as  not  to  nave  make  a  cut  tdong  the  flank  with  a  nurp  lii^ 
been  held  sacred  and  worthy  of  this  care  of  its  pian  stone,  and  take  out  the  whole  coDtciiU« 
remains :  and  when,  in  addition  to  the  countless  the  abdomen,  which  they  then  deaose,  wasltisf 
bodies  of  limnaB  b^ngs  still  to  be  found  in  the  it  thoroughly  with  palm  wine,  and  again  p 
places  where  they  were  deposited,  are  reckoned  quently  with  an  infusion  of  pounded  flroniares- 
the  millions  of  dogs,  apes,  crocodiles,  cats,  ibises^  After  this  they  fill  the  cavity  with  tlie  P^"^ 
bans,  rams,  foxes,  asps,  &c.,  of  more  than  60  bruised  myrrh,  with  cassia,  and  every others«J 
species  in  all,  it  is  a  matter  of  wonder  whence  of  spicery  except  fi'ankinoense,  and  8cw  op  ^ 
were  obtained  all  the  resins,  drugs,  spices,  &c.,  opening.  Then  the  body  is  placed  in  nstnuB  w 
whidi  are  described  as  essential  to  tbe  process.  70  days,  and  covered  entirely  over.  -AlUrW 
After  Egvpt  became  a  Roman  province  the  art  expiration  of  that  space  of  time,  which  im* '  j 
continued  to  be  practised,  and  vras  adopted  to  bo  exceeded,  tlie  body  is  washed,  and  wr»pp 
some  extent  by  the  Romans  themselves.  Among  round  from  head  to  foot  with  bandages  of  fce 
other  races  also  the  same  practice  has  in  former  linen  cloth,  smeared  over  with  gum,  wbco 
times  prevailed ;  or  at  least  a  modification  of  it  U'-ed  generally  by  the  Egyptians  in  tbe  plaf*  ^ 
designed  to  produce  a  simihu-  result;  such,  for  glue,  and  in  this  state  it  is  given  back  to  <W 


  laiy  islands,   into  the  figure  

IhiaiiGifliit-FtenTiaiia  pnaervedthAMUeaof  CHe^  liMjplaoa  It  in  a  aepidcM 
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-i^t against  the  wall.   Sach  is  the  most  oostlj 
irajr  oi  embalming  the  dead.    If  persons  wish 
»  sroid  expense  and  choose  the  second  pro- 
the  following  is  the  method  pursncd: 
sjriages  are  filled  with  oil  made  from  the  cedar 
nt,  vbioh  is  then,  without  any  incUoa  or  dia- 
r.^nwellinf:,  injected  into  the  abdomen.  Tlie 
piSl^age  by  whicli  it  might  bo  likely  to  return  is 
■topped,  sod  the  body  laid  in  natrom  the  pre- 
(criM  number  of  days.    At  the  end  of  the 
■jaoi  Uid  cedar  oil  is  allowed  to  make  its  escape; 
ind  sodi  k  tti  power  that  it  brings  with  it  the 
irbole  stomsch  and  intestine*;  in  a  liqaid  state. 
The  Dstnim  meanwhile  has  dissolved  the  flesh, 
lad  80  Doihiiig  is  kft  of  the  deed  body  bat  the 
skin  aod  the  bones.    It  is  returned  in  this  con- 
dition to  the  relatives^  without  any  fUrther 
tnobis  beiog  bestowed  nmrn  it  The  third 
nechod  of  embalming:,  which  is  practised  in  the 
MM  of  the  poorer  olasses^  is  to  dean  oat  the  in> 
MiBHWItfa  ft  «|ystor,  and  Mike  bodr  lie  in 
trnratheTOdays,  ftfter  which  it  is  at  once  given 
totboM  who  come  to  fetch  it  awoj."  Both  with 
ttsEfTptiiafaad  Permriaiis  the  tame  praetiee 
ii  Slid  to  have  obtained  of  preserving  all  the 
iatanal  perts  extracted  from  the  body  in  vases 
dapoeM  B«w  tiie  nnimmies.  Br.  Oonmudc  of 
Ixdion,  who  has  recently  investigated  the  Buh- 
jed^  H  of  opinion  that  the  essential  part  of  the 
prcwtn  wes  the  applioatkm  of  heat  to  the 
lioiUej,  which  were  filled  with  some  form  of 
biuiiMD.  Bf  tUs  means  creosote  was  generated 
iod  aihsad  tkrooghoat  all  ttorass  of  the  body, 
and  this  method  was  never  divulged,  while  the 
stber  operatioDS  may  have  been  practised  the 
Mtar  to  eooessl  this,  as  well  as  to  add  dignity 
mi  mpterj  to  the  art. — The  substances  found 
iingnaiis  are  altogether  of  a  resinoos  nature^ 
■i  (hs  tiant  is  impregnated  with  rarfnoot 
matter;  but  this  and  the  wine  said  to  be  em- 
pkqred  could  QOt  preserve  Uieaaimal  substance. 
Al  pirti,  sod  tfie  Uoen  used  fbr  enreioping  the 
Wy  in  folds  sometimes  of  1,000  yards,  bear 
teasiki  ef  heat ;  the  bandages  are  commonly 
■ImI  ikBoil  to  tinder.  Tlie  objeot  of  tihie 
pja  with  which  they  were  smeared  may  have 
^  to  pradooe  creosote  by  the  calcination  to 
«wl  ttef  weie  SDbJeeted.  Bitomen  also  8p< 

En  to  have  been  employed  in  a  liquid  state  for 
.  iiVt^einties  of  the  bodies,  though  no  men- 
tioi  II  asis  of  heat  being  applied  to  effect  its 
«co«position.   The  cost  o5f  tne  most  expensive 
oethod  of  embalming  was  a  talent  of  silver, 
£l«7  lOt,  or,  according  to  Calmet,  about 
£v;o  -vis  a  moderate  price. — Th6nard's 
Cbemisiry"  contains  a  descnption  of  a  meUi- 
T'Mofed  in  recent  times  by  Dr.  Ohaus- 
The  body,  thoroughly  emptied,  and  wa^h- 
^ajmtsr,  is  kept  constantly  saturated  with 


Inmate.   The  salt  gradually  com- 
nia  Tith  the  flesh,  gives  it  firranei®,  and  ren- 
'■potrescible  and  incapable  of  being 
2?*^  insects  and  worms.    The  author 

?****jeveral  years  had  been  exposed  to 
HMHiiioQi  of  sun  and  rain  without  hav- 


ing sufiSared  the  slightest  change,  it  was  very 
little  deformed,  and  easily  recognized,  although 
the  fle^  had  beoome  as  hard  as  wood.  A  pro- 
cess has  been  intrmluced  into  France  by  J.  N. 
Oannal  of  injecting  a  concentrated  solution  of 
salphate  of  alomina  into  tbe  veins  of  the  body, 
which  is  employed  for  anatomical  preparations 
as  well  as  for  embalming.  Dr.  Ure  states  that 
a  solntion  of  chloride  of  mercury  and  wood 
vinegar  is  most  efSoacious  for  Bimilar  uses.  He 
is  also  of  opinion  from  the  statements  of  Plin^ 
that  wood  winegar,  the  antiseptic  Tirtoe  of 
which  is  in  the  creosote  it  contains,  was  the 
essential  means  employed  by  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tlant  in  preparing  their  nmrnmiee,  and  that  the 
odoriferona  resins  were  of  inferior  consequence. 
M.  Falooui,  in  a  paper  read  to  the  French  acade- 
my, states  that  after  a  seriee  of  enwrimeotiinate 
with  different  Baits,  ho  finds  that  sulphate  of 
xinc,  prepared  of  different  degrees  of  strength, 
is  the  best  materisL  An  iqjectioDof  abont  a 
gallon  would  perfectly  well  preserve  a  dead  body, 
as  is  proved  by  the  preparations  beionffing  to 
the  anatomioal  eabinet  at  Genoa.  Bodies  so 
prepared  preserve  all  their  flexibility  for  40  days, 
it  is  only  after  that  period  that  they  begin  to  dry 
np^  still  pieserring^  howewer,  their  natual  color. 
Chloride  of  zino  and  snlphate  ot  soda  are  ooma- 
times  nsed  also. 

EMBANKMENT.  See  Dm. 

EMBARGO  (Sp.  emhargo,  an  impediment), 
a  publio  prohibition  forbidding  ahins  to  sail, 
generally  adopted  with  a  tlew  to  impending 
hostilities.  In  1794  the  American  congress  1^ 
an  embargo  for  60  days  upon  all  vesads  in  the 
ports  of  the  ooofederation.  Thb  was  said  by  the 
opponents  of  the  measure  to  bo  done  to  obstruct 
the  MPplf  of  provisions  to  the  British  forces  in 
fhe  Wert  Indiea,  then  engaged  hi  hostilitiei 
against  tbe  French  republic.  But  the  cmbaiwa 
mott  £MDoas  in  American  history  is  that  inteoa- 
ed  to  oonntervail  Napoleon^  Berlin  and  Milan 
decrees  and  the  British  orders  in  council.  On 
Dec  22,  1807,  on  the  reconuneadation  of  Presi- 
dent Jefferson,  a  law  was  aaaeted  by  oongress 
nrohibiting  the  depertore  ftom  the  ports  of  the 
United  States  of  all  bat  foreign  anned  vessels 
with  public  commisMons,  or  foreign  merchant 
ships  in  ballast,  or  with  such  cargo  only  as  they 
might  have  on  board  when  notified  of  the  act. 
All  American  vessels  engaged  in  the  coasting 
trade  were  required  to  give  heavy  bonds  to  land 
their  cargoes  in  the  United  States.  This  embargo 
was  repealed  by  an  act  passed  Feb.  27, 1809,  and 
talcing  effect  March  15,  1809,  except  so  far  as 
related  to  France  and  Great  Britain  and  their 
dependencies;  and  in  regard  to  them  also  it  was 
to  take  effect  after  the  conclusion  of  the  next 
succeeding  session  of  congress.  A  8d  embargo^ 
laid  April  4, 1812,  was  superseded  by  the  decla- 
ration of  war  against  England,  June  18,  1812. 
A  4th  embargo  was  laid  by  act  of  Dec.  19, 1813, 
prohibiting  all  exports  whatever,  and  even  stop- 
ping the  coasting  trade;  flshermeu  were  required 
to  give  bonds  not  to  violate  theaotk'  Xhis  wee 
repealed  4  months  afterward. 
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118  EMBER  DAYS  SUBOflBOm 

EMBEI?  DAYSjCertAin  days  set  apart  by  the  pnnisbaWc  priminnllr,  except  in  the  case  of  s 

church  as  early  as  the  8d  century  for  the  par-  common  carrier  who  t»liould  break  opensca»i, 

pose  of  prayer  and  fasting.   They  are  the  Wed-  bale,  or  package  of  goods,  and  appropristetpM 

nesday,  Friday,  and  SatnrJny  nfter  the  Ist  Sun  of  the  contents,  or  shonH  rnrrv  off  the  emh 

day  in  Lent,  after  the  fcaat  of  Whitsunday,  aiiee  cask,  bale,  or  package  after  it  iiad  heen  broBgli; 

the  14th  of  September,  and  after  the  18th  of  to  its  destination,  which  appropriation  or  or;- 

December.   The  weeks  in  ^whMi  tJieae  days  fall  ing  oflF  was  held  to  be  larceny.   To  remedy  tia 

are  called  ember  weeks.   The  name  is  probably  defect^  variuus  statutes  hare  been  meted  wben* 

of  Anglo-Saxon  derivftdoo,  mwMiing  Hm  «iroii-  Ij  the  embezzling  of  the  foodaof  a  master  b; 

hir  dnvFi,  and  in  the  caDons  they  are  termed  the  a  servant,  or  by  a  clerk  or  |>pr<?oTi  en:pl 

WMtuor  anni  UmporOy  the  4  oardioal  seasons,  provided  snch  servant  or  derk  had  tbemodj 

Some,  however,  have  sopposed  the  name  to  be  of  the  goods,  was  made  felony;  sonf  agoMtii 

taken  from  the  ancient  custom  of  using  tlbM  an  inn,  or  a  lodger  in  famished  rooTus,  canyii; 

or  embers  in  connection  with  fasting.  off  any  of  tha  effects  which  he  had  poas^ioit?! 

EMBEEZIJIMENT,  the  wron^Qlapproprift-  for  iiM»  It  WW  dedtnd  to  b«  kroeny.  Stm 

Hon  of  the  goods  of  another,  diftering^  from  lar-  penalties  were  also  enacted  against  cnibe22> 
oeny  in  this,  that  in  the  case  of  embezzlement  .  ment  by  clerks  in  the  post  ofBce,  or  by  Irokdv 

the  property  la  In  the  possession  or  eontrol  of  bankers,  attorneys,  &c.,  of  any  moneys  orn^ 
the  wrong  doer.  Tt  ^rn.'?  therefore  not  an  indirt-  secnrities  placed  in  tlicir  liands  far 

able  offence  at  common  law,  and  the  owner  of  keeping  or  any  special  purpo!»e.  iatkis;^ 

the  property  embezded  hid  no  oIlHr  remedj  of  New  York  these  provisions  have  bees  idoft. 

hut  a  civil  action  for  damages,  or  in  some  cases  cil  with  eomc  aniplificatinn  Theenibezzli&|o{ 

for  the  reooverr  of  the  property  itself.   Thas  if  property,  or  the  converting  of  it  to  bis  own 

a  man  hired  a  lione  ami  Mndnlently  told  htm,  by  a  dork  or  awraiit  of  any  private  penes  <r 

if  the  B.ilo  was  made  in  the  usual  course,  t.  #.  co-partnership,  or  by  any  officer,  sgeol,  cki 

in  market  overt,  and  there  was  nothing  to  of  servant  of  an  incorporated  compsay, 

pot  the  purchaser  npon  his  guard,  tho  aalo  was  ahaU  htvo  come  Into  nls  possessioo  «r  lait 

valid,  and  the  o\mer  could  only  recover  damages  his  cirre,  is  marlo  pnnislinble  in  like  nanaff 

against  the  man  who  had  committed  the  fraud ;  aa  laroeny.  It  is  also  enacted  that  s  eaniir 

mitif  ft  bono  liad  been  atolen,  tlthoogh  It  dhall  bepmilabablaforombezdinggoodsinuit 

dMNild  afterward  have  been  sold  in  market  overt,  ma^s  witt.ont  breaking  the  package,  kx,  Ac, 

tiie  title  did  not  pass,  and  the  owner  conld  re-  before  delivery  at  the  place  of  de^tiasuoa,  i£ 

dflira  Ma  property.  It  baa  nerer  been  aetlled  Ilko  manner  aa  if  bo  iiad  broken  soch  pw 

by  a  positive  rule  of  general  application  what  ago,  in  winrh  latter  caso  he  was,  as  kforc 

woold  be  sufficient  notice  to  the  purcha^r  in  tkmed,  liable  at  common  law.*  (See2fiet.&tf- 

tho  eaaa  of  o  fhradolent  ado  of  property  in-  #78, 679.) 

trusted  to  another.    Any  circumstance  that      KMF'T.E^rFNTS,  a  fcrrn  aj  plietl  to  therro*- 

should  have  put  bim  npon  inquuy  would  be  ing  crops  of  land,  when  the  estate  of  i  tu- 

daomod  eqolvalant  to  actual  notice,  and  In  eooh  ant  Ibr  life  baa  expired      tiie  desth  dm 

a  case  the  sale  would  not  bo  dccmL  1  hona  /-Li.  tenant,  or  when  an  estate  at  will  has  be^oe*- 

Whenever  there  are  droumstanoes  indicating  termined  bj  the  lessor.   In  either  case  ib«  ^ 

that  there  b  poMcadop  without  property  or  Uementa  belong  to  tho  tenant  orUikSil^ 

only  for  a  special  purpose,  as  in  the  case  of  a  resentativea.  But  when  the  estate  is  deterroiw. 

pawnbroker  or  common  carrier,  the  nUo  would  by  the  lease  itself,  as  when  there  is  an  t^t^ 

apply  that  tho  pnrehaaer  takea  the  risk  of  any  a  torn  of  years,  the  ftde  is  otbenriNi 

fraud  that  may  be  committed  by  the  seller.    So  law  does  not  reliovo  a  man  frooitfca*** 

in  cases  of  sale  by  the  owner,  but  of  non-com-  qnenoes  of  bis  own  voluntary  act. 
pitaneo  with  the  conditions  of  sale  by  the  Ten-     EUBOflSfNO  (Fr,  Sosss,  a  protuberance),  w 

dee,  a  difficult  question  sometimes  arises.    Act-  art  of  producing  raised  figures  upon  |>!ftn**5'' 

nal  delivM7  of  the  property  to  the  vendee  with  faces,  aa  upon  leather  for  book-btndlog:roF>^ 

tbo  Intention  of  giving  bim  tbo  ownership,  even  paper,  as  stamped  onvolopes ;  upon  wood  a 

if  sucli  clrli  vory  wa-? obtained  by  fraudulent  rep-  architecture,  and  bronze,  &c.,  in  sculptore.  W 

resentations.  or  if  a  fraud  was  committed  by  not  the  two  laat-named  arta^  aooordiog  as  the  w- 

paying  for  the  property,  if  the  price  "waa  poy**  nrea  are  mora  or  Icaa  prominent,  »ey  ^ 

bli  ill  (Jell very,  btill  trm-fi-rs  tho  right  of  prop-  to  bo  in  alto,  mfuo^  or  basto  riU^rc.  A  inoo 

erty  so  f&r  that  the  fraudulent  vendee  can  make  methods  and  machinee  are  in  use  for  pr<>doct^? 

a  Valid  ealo  to  another  person  who  is  ignorant  this  effect   LeaUier,  paper,  and  the  ^^^^ 

of  tho  fraud ;  but  the  owner  will  have  tho  right  ricsare  embossed  by  powerful  presses,  f^'"^^*: 

to  reclaim  the  property  from  the  vendee  him-  with  dies,  which  give  their  paUomtoti>«o^^ 

idf  80  long  as  it  is  in  his  possea^on,  unless  a  to  be  embo^ed.   The  press  of  Mean.  K.  ao« 

claim  by  (  ri  dit  Di  ^.  i  f  tho  vendee  should  inter-  and  oo.  of  New  York  is  of  very  simplosndpo*' 

rene.    Thus,  although  stolen  property  conld  erfbl  constmotion.    The  power  is  appli^  by  * 

bo  reclaimed,  Inwboee  bands  aoevor  It  sliould  treadle  to  straighten  a  bent  arm,  as 

be  found,  yet  in  the  c^se  of  embezzlement,  which  form  of  the  printing  press,  and  the  bands  of  iw 

waa  in  fact  a  greater  offence  than  laroeny,  the  operator  are  thus  at  hberty.  Steam  i»J^ 

ownarahip  might  bo  loat;  nor  waa  the  offender  dnoed  to  keep  the  plate  at  tb»  ^ 
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fonod  most  saitable.  A  very  Ingenions  metbod 
of  embossing  wood  was  introdnccd  in  1824  by 
Mr.  J.  Siraker  of  London.  The  pattern  bt-iag 
drawn  npon  its  surface,  tbe  parts  intended  to 
l-o  in  relief  are  sunk  by  the  Application  of  a 
bioDt  steel  tool  as  deep  into  tlie  wood  as  they 
•re  intended  to  appear  raised  above  the  surfuce, 
care  being  taken  not  to  irjnrc  ttio  grain  of  tlie 
wood.  The  hurfttco  is  acit  pinned  or  filed 
down  to  tbe  level  of  tbe  depressed  portions. 
The  wood  then  being  placed  in  water,  the  com- 
pri:.^d  parte  rise  and  remain  permanently  in 
their  original  position^  and  tbe  work  is  finished 
by  earring  as  ordinarily  prarti^p*!.  A  method 
of  softening  wood,  so  that  it  shali  receive  im- 
presnoQs  mmi  iron  moulds  into  which  it  is 
f  rr-c'?,  hai  recently  attracted  much  notice  in 
Paris!.  Tbe  wood  is  wiftened  by  steam,  and 
•0'  le  inpredionts  are  added  to  incfMW  its  dao- 
tility.  The  b!i'>s-relief  impressions  arc  said  to  bo 
iharp  and  permanent,  and  to  project  from  4  to 
B  millimetres.  The  art  is  named  XTloplasty. 

EMBRACKBY,  an  attempt  to  influence  a  ju- 
ror by  any  aalawfal  consideration,  as  by  private 
iofloeoM  or  bj  bribery.    This  was  a  criminal 
offpTsce  at  common  law,  thongh  the  punii'hmont 
been  prescribed  by  dififurentstatntes  in  Eng- 
lar.d.  The  term  is  not  used  in  tbe  statntfca  in  the 
United  States,  but  the  offence  itself  is  subject 
♦f^  a  penalty.   In  tbe  state  of  New  York  the  at- 
tempt to  corrupt  a  juror,  referee,  or  arbitrator, 
b;  a  gift  or  gratuity,  is  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment in  the  state  prison  for  a  term  not  exceed* 
locS  yevs;  and  so  abo  the reoelring  of  endi 
fift  or  gratoity  by  a  jaror,  reteei^  or  Mrbitratof, 
is  ^nniabable  in  like  manner. 

KKBROIDERTf  tbe  art  of  vrorking  silk, 
woollen,  cotton,  or  linen  threads  with  a  needle 
into  wooil&Q,  muslin,  or  other  fabric.   It  is  of 
two  sorts  :  embroidery  on  staffs,  with  colored 
threads,  sometimes  with  the  introduction  of 
sold  find  precioui  stones,  which  is  done  on  a 
Kjo-n  or  frame,  chiefly  for  tMita,  curtainsi,  Iioiib* 
ings,4c. ;  mil  embroidery  on  muslin  or  some 
d^icate  fabric,  with  linen  or  cotton  threads, 
f»  tbe  femafo  dresa.    The  latter  is  worked 
either  by  a  pattern  drawn  upon  the  fabric  it- 
^%  or  by  rtretcbing  it  over  a  pattern  drawn 
onpipir.  Tents,  wbleh  are  so  much  iMMdtunong 
the  wandering  tribes  of  the  East,  are  often 
richly  idoraed  by  tbe  embroiderer.   A  tent  of 
A  hte  king  of  Pmia,  aaid  to  have  eost  £S,OOQ,- 
(Khj,  ''Tie  enibroidor<^d  with  burni-!irrl  cnl(7, 
Kttdded  Titb  precious  stonea  and  diamond^  io- 
tMpened  with  mbies  and  emeralds  set  wtdl 
wws  of  pearls ;  and  there  woro  painted  therc- 
«a  ^tedinana  of  every  created  thing,  birds  and 
^  asd  towns,  einea,  seas,  and  eontioeots, 
M«s  nnd  reptiles.**    The  art  of  embroidery 
;»?ractiaed  at  a  very  early  period,  as  we  find 
■waanteii  made  ct  it  by  both  ssered  and 
?^sa?  writers.    Instructions  were  gi  ven  to  tlic 
U^«vi  tor  embroideriDg  the  cartaius  for  the 
Mwnhi,  wtih  soeh  mastiHlesiioa  that  wa 
hiT,^--  r  Uj  M:p-"^aothat  their  knowledge  of 
^  an  «u  very  great.  (Exodos  xxri.  1-41 ; 
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aoqnired  it  in  Egypt,  whore  it  was  commonly 
practised.  They  also  made  au  embroidered  cuat 
of  fine  linen,  and  a  girdla  of  naedle-work,  for 
Anron.  The  Babylonians  were  celebrated  for 
the  beauty  of  th&ir  embroidered  draperies,  but 
this  art  seema  to  have  been  very  geoanlly 
known  among  the  Asiatic  nations.  The  women 
of  Sidon  bad  aoquired  f^reat  celebrity  for  their 
skill  ia  oraameotal  needle-workkog  before  tha 
Trojan  war;  and  the  Grecian  women  at  a  later 
period  attained  to  such  a  degree  of  perfection 
in  this  aooomplishment,  that  their  performances 
wore  !»aid  to  equal  the  finest  paintings,  Tha 
Phrygians  were  supposed  to  he  the  inventoni 
of  tLis  art,  and  than  it  was  probably  first 
introduced  into  Orei^ce.  In  later  times  the 
Moguls  were  celebrated  among  all  tbe  eastern 
nations  fbr  tha  splandor  of  their  embroideriei^ 
their  floors,  as  well  as  their  walls  and  rnnrhesL 
being  covered  with  fabrics  richly  wrought  and 
inlaid  with  gold  and  precious  stones.  At  ib»* 
great  exhibition  of  1851  the  finest  "ueoimens  of 
modern  embroidery  were  from  Turkey.  Em- 
broidery upon  mama  with  tha  hrilliantly  dyed 
wools  of  Uermany  is  mticb  practised  by  the 
womea  of  America  as  well  as  of  Europe,  The 
varied  and  delicate  shadings  of  their  colors  fnr> 
nish  every  tint  which  can  be  required  for  the 
imitation  of  the  roost  beautif  ul  objects  in  nature. 
The  Chinese  are  at  the  ptasent  day  the  moot 
indefatigable  embroiderers,  and  their  work  is 
always  executed  with  the  greatest  neatnciis  and 
regularity ;  hnt  among  the  French  and  Germans 
the  art  has  been  cultivated  with  wonderfbl  sn^ 
cess,  and  funuahes  notmerdy  a  pretty  oocupih 
tion  ibr  tha  ladlas  of  thosa  oooBtrisi,  hat  gives 
the  means  of  support  to  a  larga  portion  of  the 
population.  In  England,  BcotlamI,  and  Ireland 
also,  it  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  A  nut' 
chine  was  invented  in  1834,  by  which  one  per- 
son was  able  to  execute  the  most  difiicult  and 
tetrietta  patlsms^  using  190  neadlaw,  all  kept 
in  motion  at  once.  It  was  supposed  that  this 
would  entirely  supersede  the  old-faahioued 
method  of  band  worldng^  hut  in  1867  one  house 
in  Glasgow  is  said  to  bf.vo  employed  upward  of 
80,000  men  and  women  in  Scotiand  and  Ire- 
land in  the  embroidery  of  muslins,  all  the  worik 
being  done  by  hand,  as  the  marlnnc^  failed,  or 
proved  too  expensive.  Over  60  hnm  were  eor 
gaged  in  the  baiinssB^  and  abont  £750,000  a 
year  wn-  pnid  in  wages  to  feuiales  in  the  west 
of  Scotland  and  iu  Ireland.  From  a  paper  read 
before  tha  soofety  of  arts  ui  London  in  1809,  It 
nppcnrs  that  cortnin  difficidties  which  seSOiad 
almost  insurmountable  iu  embroidering  bf  VUh 
ehfnerj  had  been  overcome,  and  tha  nmdho- 

tnrc  ^va'^  pnrrr-^t^fullr  conducted  in  the  estab* ' 
liahment  of  Messrs.  Mouldaworth  of  Manches- 
ter. Tha  tnadiiDa  wasan  Improrannnt  on  thai 
originally  contrived  by  M.  Tleilmann.  A  pnnt.v 
graph  was  used  to  copy  the  pattern  to  tlie  soale 
Teqntred.  Eaeb  mtdihie  wap  nsnaDy  worked 
by  3  yonn^'  vrnmon  an'I  2  i^'w]--.  The  advantages 
of  its  use  were  tbe  rapidity,  aocuraoj,  and  «»- 
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ceTlcnco  of  work  in  the  prodnction  of  repetitions   tinction  between  oviparons  and  viviparous  i» 
of  the  design  in  borders,  flounoes,  and  trimmings  mals  was  also  supposed  by  the  auciisnis  to  iait 
ftr  diMtes,  and  the  perfect  embroidery  of  a  pat-  cate  a  fundamental  diflbreoce  in  their  modstf 
torn  on  each  side  of  the  fabric,  especially  useful   generation.  In  oviparous  animals  the  egg*  wen 
in  window  curtains,  table  covers,  and  trimmiugs  known  to  be  produced  by  the  femie,  asd 
for  upholstery.  fecundated  by  the  male,  after  which  the  jongf 
EMBRYOLOGY,  the  study  of  the  mode  of   were  hatched  from  them  by  incubation.  IntLe 
formation  and  development  of  the  animal  fcetus.   viviparous  spedes  the  embryo  was  thought  lo 
The  progress  of  our  knowledge  on  this  subject  be  broduced  by  a  mixture  of  the  mak 
ha3  been  marked  by  several  well  defined  epochs,    with  the  fluids  of  the  female  generative  ot^m; 
corresponding  with  the  suooesaive  disooveries  of   some  thinking  that  the  material  for  Uie  bodyaf 
m  many  diftOTent  invoiitlgrtoti.  Though  oiaiiy  the  embryo  was  supplied  by  the  meostnul 
toiportant  farts  bearing  upon  embryology  were  blood,  otbers  that  it  came  from  a  kind  of  fcinili 
known  to  the  earlier  anatomists  and  phyaiolo-  eperm,  or  seminal  fluid  secreted  by  the  femilt 
ftate,  fhc^  were  often  misinterpreted^  and  their  organic  In  1661  Dr.  WUliam  Earvey,  is  tii 
true  relations  consequently  mistaken.  Aristotle  book  on  generation,  first  announced  the  im, 
and  his  followers  recognized  three  diifereat  that  there  is  no  essential  difierence  in  tlio  mdi 
modes  of  generation  as  oooarring  among  ani-  of  generation  between  oviparoas  and  vMpms 
mals,  viz. :  oviparous,  viviparons,  and  spontane*  animals,  bat  that   all  animals  whatsoever,  em 
oos  generation.  Oviparooa  generation  was  that  th»  idyiDaroua,  and  man  himself  not  exoeptti 
ftrm  In  wliieh  tiMwnale  |>arent  produced  eggi^  are  prodnoed  fix>m  ova."  Bnttlioagh  the  wHi 
•  from  which  the  yonng  were  hatched,  as  in  most  of  tnis  opinion  has  since  been  amply  confirmed, 
fish,  reptiles,  and  birds.   Viviparoos  generation  and  itsexpresaion  (pmne  animal  ex  ow)  hssoor 
tras  tui  in  which  the  yonng  were  maobarged  passed  into  a  physiological  aphorism,  yet  it  wa 
alive  and  fully  formed  from  the  body  of  the  not  intended  by  Harvey  precisely  in  the  seon 
parent,  as  in  qoadrupeds  and  the  hnmanqteoiee;  which  is  now  given  to  it.   Uarvcv  never  mt 
while  ipontaneoiis  or  eqniTocal  generatioii  wan  the  mfanpregnated  eggs  of  the  qnadrapeda^  mt 
that  in  which  certain  animals  of  a  low  order,  did  he  have  any  idea  of  the  real  structore  uA 
snch  as  wormsi  insects,  paraaitM^  maggota,  Ao.,  fonotion  of  the  ovaries  in  these  animsk;  id 
wwe  aoppoeed  to  be  prodnoed  spontaoemy,  in  stating  €b»  o|4nion  that  the  yoang  of 
without  parents,  from  the  soil,  the  water,  or  vivipara  and  of  man  were  produced  from 
decaying  animal  and  vegetable  suhstanoee.  Bj  he  only  meant  to  say  that  after  sexosl  iota- 
the  progress  of  {nvestigation,  however,  the  hMt  eoniw  and  conception,  the  first  tUag  ptodoeri 
mode  or  generation  was  shown  to  bo  ranch  less  in  Chft  nterus  was  not  tlic  embryo,  but  n!k: 
frequent  in  its  occurrence  than  Aristotle  had  reSMUbled  an  egg;  and  that  the  embryo 
supposed.  TheflTBtadTaneeinthlsdireotionwas  afterward  Ibrmw  from  this,  by  the  prMeasof 
inade  about  the  end  of  thef  17th  century,  when  growth.    In  1672  lUgnicr  de  Graaf  diowti 
Redi,  an  Italian  naturaliitii  studied  with- care  the  tiiat  the  ovaries,  in  women  and  in  iemsle 
generatimi and  metamoriiiioesa  ef  inseeta, showw  npeds,  wero  fflkd  with  glolralar  ftMrn,^ 
ingthat  many  worms  and  moffpots,  instead  of  hie  to  the  eye,  similar  in  appearance  to  tbecfji 
being  produced  without  parents,  were  in  reality  of  birds  and  fishes.    These  vesicle  be  p- 
hat<Aed  from  eggs  laid  by  perftot  inaeetiL  «d  nonneed  to  be  eggs;  and  the  organs  io  wtech 
that  they  afterward  became  transformed,  by  they  were  found  then  took  the  name  of  ovaries, 
the  process  of  growth,  into  similar  forms.  He  A  oeatuiy  and  a  half  kter  (1827)  CL  £nifi 
•ko  in  16M  showed  that  most  pcrasltie  animals  von  Baer  disoomed,  by  the  mioroseope,  thend 
were  provided  with  sexual  organs,  and  produced  egg  of  the  human  female  and  of  the  viviparou! 
their  young  in  the  same  manner  with  other  and  animals,  which  is  contained  in  the  interior  ut  \k 
larger  speciea.  VaUsnieri soon  afterward  0700)  Tssiolea  of  De'Oraa£  •  These  eggs  wctedMitB 
extendeid  the  observations  of  Redi,  and  applied  to  exist  in  the  ovaries  of  virgin  femnles, 
the  same  oondnsions  to  other  species  of  insects,  as  of  those  in  whom  sexual  intercourse  hail  u^^l 
«nd  to  the  parasltse  inhabiting  vegetaUes.  In  |daoe;  tad  it  waa  aooordingly  demonstrated  thai, 
this  way  the  number  of  specioa  in  which  spon-  in  aU  an<"'<^l'*  and  in  maa,  the  eggs  nro  fornjci 
taneous  generation  was  regarded  as  possible  or  originally  in  the  ovaiiee  of  the  female,  iadep^ 
probable  gradually  dimiwihed,  as  aoologioal  dently  of  themale;  and  that  these  eggs  sre  it 
science  became  more  extended  and  more  accn-  terward  fecundated,  and  developed  intocu'.''''y^ 
rate ;  until,  in  1837,  Schnltce  demonstrated,  by  Another  important  discovery  remained  to  co^- 
Us  experiments  npon  the  inftasorla,  that  even  plete  onr  hnowledge  on  this  part  of  theanlj«ni 
these  microscopic  animalcules  are  never  pro-  viz.,  that  of  the  spontaneous  ripening  and  dis- 
dnced  in  situations  where  their  germs  ndther  charge  of  the  eggs,  in  quadrupeds  aod  in  maa 
existed  belbro  nor  eonld  gain  acoess  from  with-  K^rier,  Ponchet,  and  BIsehoff  demoosuntec 
out  Since  then  it  has  been  generally  acknowl-  (1840-'2-'3)  that  the  eggs  of  the  female,  onpn- 
edged  by  physiologists  that  qiontaneous  genera-  ally  produced  in  the  ovaries,  ripen  sod  sre  ac- 
tion ie  a  tiling  nnnown  hi  nature,  and  tioat  the  chained,  independently  <^  sexual  intwooone^  > 
snpposed  instances  of  its  occurrence  are  only  certain  regular  periods ;  and  that  the  inipregDi* 
oases  in  which  the  real  process  of  generation  tion  of  these  eggs  by  the  male  sperm  is  tv^o^ 
Im apt  been  sntaoiently  investigated.  The  die-  sequent  proceM,takingplaoeafterthee0*''** 
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left  ih*  amf  and  entered  the  Fallopian  tabes. 
The  origiQ  of  the  embryo  aooordiiiglj  takes 
pJaM  in  the  Mine  manner  in  all  classes  of  ani- 
c:^  Til. :  fhxn  an  egg,  which  is  produced  in 
the  ovary  of  the  fSemiJe,  discharged  thence  at 
c^rtatD  defioite  periods,  and  afterward  fecan- 
u^d  byooatsct  with  the  spermatic  flnid  of  the 
oatiie;  and  the  only  real  difference  between 
oriparoas  aud  viviparous  animiUa  is  that  in  the 
fonxktr  spe^'ies  (ovipara)  the  fecandated  egg  is 
o>:liArp-l  f  ina  the  body  of  th<?  female  and 
dc^KMiteii  in  a  nest,  or  other  euiLablo  reccD- 
tacle^  in  which  it  is  afterward  hatched;  while 
in  the  Utter  (viviparn)  it  is  retained  in  the 
boUy  cf  tbe  female,  and  there  nourished  during 
the  dsnJopinent  of  the  embryo.  Tbe  egg,  it 
t'te  lline  of  it^i  discharge  from  thfl  ovnry,  con- 
•i-u  of  a  globular  viteUus  or  jolk,  surrounded 
[  y  a— ■brnne  termed  the  yitdlittt  moabrane. 
Ill  rjTT many  Initan''^'^  thx-^  becomes  snrronnded, 
•  LUe  pa;36ing  downward  through  the  Fallopian 
tab«i  or  duets,  witii  A  lajar  of  traospareot  al» 
b-iaiaous  matter;  as  for  example,  in  the 
d  troga,  tritoaa,  Uc.    In  other  eusen,  in  tuidition 
littaalbiadBOW  matter,  certain  membranooa 
toT«rings  arc  deposited  round  the  egjr,  of  a  fib- 
root  tnd  calcareous  texture,  as  in  birds  and  the 
«e«lj  reptiles.   In  all  instaocea,  howerel',  it  is 
tb«  riiellas  which  is  the  essentin!  part  of  the 
«^  and  tliat  ^m  which  the  embryo  is  direct- 
ly pvodwelF— The  first  change  whioh  vct/Bm 
the  impregnation  of  the  egg,  b  a  spon- 
uneow  ^naon  or  segmentation     the  Titeilaa. 
The  viteDiu  divides  snooessively  into  mialler 
.tnd  smiillef  portions,  in  such  n  way  as  to  pro- 
duce at  ia»t  a  mnlt^tade  of  minute  flattened 
bodies  or  cells,  whioh  are  attached  edgo  to  «dge^ 
iDd  which  form  accordingly  a  oontinaooa  mem- 
which  is  called  the  blastodermic  mem* 
kios.  In  eggs  which  have  a  hwgo*daed  yolk, 
those  of  the  birds,  lizard-J,  atid  turtles,  tho 
^'(uuioQ  of  the  biastodtirmio  membrane  be- 
ro*  at  a  pifllenlar  spot  on  the  surface  of  the 
viwUu,  termed  the  eicntriculi,  and  thence 
tmdt  io  every  direotioo,  «a  as  to  enclose  grad- 
^  sU  the  reat  of  the  yolk.   Bat  in  thoae 
*^icli  ler  of  minrite  size,  as  in  qua'lrnpcds  nnd 
Ituta&a  Apeciosi  the  wltole  viteilus  is  con- 
T«t«d  iiito  the  Uaaiodermio  membranei,  whioh 

i-'^^^T  iu  furraation  enclo.sos  only  n  ^rnnll  ravity 
u'^^A  Tith tramparent, watery tiuid.   The blas- 
tol^mii*!  nwahnuM  tbaa  heoomes  Twioaaly  ■!< 
^«ed*.id  dieTclcpcd  in  different  parts,  bo  as  to 
fonn  tbe  varioaa  organs  and  lisaaea  of  the  em^ 
Wo.  AHaeorftrrowflnttbowsitaelf;iBtfae 
t^wkcrt  sad  meet  condensed  portion,  known  as 
^primitive  trace.   Thia  indicates  Uie  future 
*>MiMi  of  tbe  spinal  oolvma  t  and  thodttbrent 
P^oflhe  vertebrrc'  pradiinnv  i;r<jw around  it, 
chain  of  cartilaginous  rinffSi  wiUi 
•'•wwn  nd  oUiqne  processes,  whieo  eBTol* 
opetii*    ;  :t;,yg  trace  or  furrow,  and  convert 
u  m,  % .  KKed  eanal,  large  and  roooded  at  the 
»n|«w  esrmity,  or  h«id,  hot  narrow  and 
^'.att-'l  u  the  posterior  extremity,  or  tail.  In 
^  ^  the  bcaia  and  ^ioal  cord  are  formed 
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and  complete  the  development  of  theur  various 

parte.  At  the  same  time,  the  remainder  of 
tho  blastodermic  membrane  l;>ecomcs  wore  con- 
densed and  organized,  forming  the  integuiiMi^ 
and  muscles  of  tho  cliest  and  aMomen  ;  and 
these  portions  finally  unite  with  each  other  in 
front,  forming  at  the  point  of  junction  a  lon- 
gitudinal or  rounded  cicatrix,  known  as  the  nm- 
bilicus.  Tho  alimentary  canai,  lurmed  in  the 
interior  of  the  abdombiu  oaCfily«  is  at  first  en- 
tirely closed ;  but  two  openings  are  afterward 
formed,  one  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
body,  ti»o  other  aft  tho  poitorior.  These  opeib- 
incTfl  become  the  montn  and  anus.  In  fh>gs, 
tritouH,  and  some  kinds  offish,  all  these  changoa 
take  place  after  the  eggs  are  discharged  from 
tho  body  of  tho  female.  In  birds  and  tur- 
tles, the  segmentation  of  tlie  vitellos  and  the 
formation  of  the  blastodermic  membraoe  are 
already  far  advaticod  at  tho  time  tho  eggs  are 
laid.  In  the  lizards,  most  serpen t<<,  ana  some 
kinds  of  oartilaginons  fish,  the  development  of 
the  embryo  takes  place  partly  while  tbe  egg  ia 
still  in  the  generative  passageeof  the  female,  and 
ptrffy  after  its  expouton.  In  a  finr  tpedea  of 
Ferppnts,  and  in  some  fish,  the  embryo  is  com- 
pleu  ly  developed  within  the  egg  in  the  body  of 
tbe  female,  so  tliat  the  yonng  srofiosOy  brought 
fortli  alive;  white  in  all  the  warm-blooded  quad- 
rupeds, as  well  as  in  the  human  species,  the 
ftoundated  egg  is  also  retained  in  the  uterus 
until  the  embryo  is  sufficiently  developed  to  be 
l>oru  alive. — In  the  frog,  the  eggs  are  deposited 
in  the  early  spring,  in  some  shsilowpool,  freely 
exposed  to  the  light  and  air.  Immediately  after 
theur  expulsion  the  albuminous  matter  wiUi 
which  tfaej  are  sorroimded  absorbo  watsr  and 
swells  up  into  a  trcmnlons  gelatinous  mass, 
which  floata  near  the  surface,  with  the  eggs  im- 
bedded in  its  anbstaaoa.  The  formation  of  the  . 
embryo  then  goes  on  as  nhnvo  described,  and  the 
young  animal,  at  first  curled  up  in  the  interior 
of  the  TlldHne  membranei,  toon  ruptures  it  and 
effects  its  escape.  Tho  body  is  at  this  time  of 
an  elongated  form,  terminating  behind  in  a  nar- 
row, oompreMed  tatl.  The  integument  la  eof- 
ered  with  vibrr.tinrr  cilin^  which  produce  con- 
atant  current  of  trcsh  water  over  the  surface 
of  tbe  body.  Respiration  is  performed  by  gills, 
situated  nt  tho  sides  of  tho  neck,  which  are 
at  first  exposed,  but  afterward  become  covered 
by  a  fiitd  of  Integoneot  Tbe  moaoobn*  iTstaai 
is  very  feello.  nnd  tho  yonng  animal  remains 
nearly  motionless,  attached  by  the  mouth  to  the 
gdannoaa  natter  aroand  the  eggs,  upon  whioh 
ne  feeds  for  several  day>.  As  lie  iiicr*  i^r^  in  giro 
and  becomes  stronger,  he  abandons  the  spawn 
and  swims  aboot  iveely  in  tbe  water,  fbedlng 
upon  the  juices  and  ti^  ir^  of  aquatic  vegetables. 
The  cilia  with  which  the  body  was  covwed  dis- 
appear. The  aHmentary  oanal  is  at  this  time 
very  long  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  tho  wl»ole 
body,  being  coiled  op  in  tbe  abdomtfi  in  a  spiral 
Ihrra.  During  the  emnmer  longs  are  devdopad 
in  the  interior,  and  tho  ynnntr  t.i  Iji'  lc  frequent- 
ly oomea  to  the  sorfaoe  to  take  iu  air.   But  tbe 
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gills  also  continne,  and  arc  still  tho  most  active  of  TintcTiing,  or  ar©  thrown  off  when  tbe  jmi 

organs  of  rea>iration.   Toward  the  end  of  the  animal  leaves  the  egg.   With  tortlesi  for 

•eaaoQ  antonor  and  poalerior  estreniitiw  or  ple,tiie<iga,o(milatiiig<rftiMyitaUiiiyiiNM^ 

limbs beg^n  to  prnw ;  tlie  posterior  sproutinr^  ex-  and  Rhell,  nrc  deposited  in  an  excavation  intk 

ternalljr  from  each  side,  in  the  neighborhood  of  earth  or  sand^  and  alloired  to  hatch  io  Umtsi- 

fheuMis;  the  anterior  lenuMngooneededim^  nations.  In  birda,  they      placed  nsoslljii 

der  tho  intejniment,  jost  belo'.v  the  situation  of  nest?,  formed  of  twigs,  lenvc^,  and  tjbrM,aj 

the  gills.   The  tadpde  passes  the  winter  in  this  there  kept  oooatanUy  warmed  and  protected  hj 

tnourition  stale.  The  next  spring  the  langs  in-  eontaot  vitii  tiie  body  of  the  female  pum, 

crease  in  size,  avd  th?  gills  become  le?s  nrtivo  This  process  in  tormcd  incnbation,  and  naybi 

as  organs  of  re^iration.   The  anterior  eztrem-  imitated  artiiioially  by  keeping  tbe  eggs  at  i 

Ities  are  UberatM  from  their  eonthMoaent  by  a  temperatnre  of  104'  F.  and  providing  for  Ai 

mptnre  of  the  intcinnncnt  which  covered  them,  regular  s-ipply  of  fresh  air  and  a  proper  r^jiiJ*- 

a&d  both  anterior  and  posterior  grow  rapidly  in  tion  of  the  atuiosf^erio  moisture.  Dorii^  !&» 

dae  and  atrragth.  Tbe  tadpole  at  thta  tbae^  batfon  the       of  the  eornmon  fNrl  Ion  ISpa 

therefore,  has  both  fore  and  hind  legs  and  n  tail.  cent,  of  their  wcirht,  of  -^vliich  11  per  ceniii 

The  taUf  early  in  the  aommer,  becomes  atro-  dae  to  the  exhalation  of  moistore.  Ilugr  ais» 

phied,  and  finally  wiOiem  and  dieappeara  alto-  abaori>  oxygen  and  exhale  eaibode  aaii.  Ik 

gether;  while  the  limbs,  and  especially  the  hind  segmentation  of  tho  vitcnn?  and  formstiDorf 

legs,  grow  to  a  diflpro{wrtionate  size.  At  tbe  the  blastodermic  mcmbraoe,  and  of  the  ocgm 

aame  time,  tbe  Innga  attaining  tbetr  ftdl  derel-  of  the  embryo,  take  place  for  tbe  moit  f«( 

opmcnt,  and  tho  gills  finall',-  disappearing,  the  act  ording  to  llio  plan  already  descrilxHl,  k* 

tadpole  is  thus  converted  into  a  perfect  fngf  variations  present  themselves  whidi  msk«  tite 

eapable  of  Itying  and  mo?ing  upon  the  land  as  proeesa  more  eom]^oated.  The  ▼Udliii^  I* 

well  as  in  tho  water,    Tlie  tadpole  swims  by  example,  iTT^tcrid  of  being  entirely  surrouDt'?! 

the  tail  and  breathes  by  gills,  while  tbe  frog  by  the  abdominal  walla,  U  divided  into  two Io^ 

swims  by  tite  lejETs  and  breathes  by  langs.  film-  tiona by  a  oonalrietiott  sitaaled  aboot  ill  nwh 

nltaneously  wir  li  tlu  -c  changes,  tho  alimentary  One  of  these  portions  ronmins  otitsif^e  tbi'sbdo- 

oanal  beoomea  very  much  shorter  in  proporUon  men  of  tbe  embryo,  though  atiU  connected^ 

to  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  the  Ihtg  beoomea  it  by  a  narrow  neeiE,  and  by  blood  vwwli  wMA 

carnivorous  in  its  habits,  living  principally  upon  ramify  upon  its  surface.    This  sac,  coDblnin^* 

insectSw  which  he  is  enabled  to  capture  by  the  portion  of  the  vitelloS|  is  oalled  the  lunU^ 

Ct  development  of  his  mniienlar  system,  and  vesicle.   It  supplies  the  embryo  wUh  aoort^ 

rapidity  and  suddenness  of  his  moveraents.  ment  during  tho  whole  period  of  inciil«ti(Ui, 

—Tho  process  of  development  of  the  embryo  for  immediately  after  the  egg  is  hud  tbe  alia' 

oonsists,  accordingly,  i  n  tbe  saeoesnve  fvrnration  men,  whfdi  la  at  first  gelatinooa  in  wu/tMfli 

and  disappearance  of  dilTerent  organs  which  are  begins  to  liquefy  near  tho  upper  surface,  airftl* 

adapted  to  different  modes  of  life.   When  these  liquefled  portions  are  immediately  absorbed^ 

dianares  take  place  after  the  young  embryo  has  tiie  yolk.   The  yolk,  therefore,  grows  tarprw 

lofr  tla>  I  gg,  as  in  tho  Ciiso  of  the  frog,  and  pro-  more  fluid  than  before,  while  the  albafflO 

dnce  mar  lied  alterations  in  the  external  form  of  diminishes  in  quantity,  and  loees  its  Ttf^ 

&a  body,  they  are  termed  transformations  or  porUons.  Tbe  blood  vessels  of  the endafOin** 

metamorphose?.    Thus  the  egg  of  the  butterfly,  ifjring  over  the  surface  of  the  vitellus  and  ii< 

when  first  hatched,  produces  a  caterpillar,  or  umbilical  vesicle,  in  their  turn  absorb  the 

larvap— im  animal  with  a  worm-like  body,  slug-,  tions  fldds  from  it,  and  convey  them  blow 

gish  crawling  movements,  and  no  sexual  appa-  interior  of  t!  i  •  loly,  to  be  used  in  the  fonniti* 

■ratua,  but  furnished  with  largely  developea  dl>  of  the  tissues.   At  the  end  of  iarabstkw  ^ 

geetivto  organs  and  a  voracious  appetite.   This  albumen  has  disappeared  and  the  nmbiBtil'*' 

condition  is  succeeded  by  the  pupa  state,  in  cle  has  much  diminiahed  in  size,  while  tbe  bo^ 

which  tho  animal  changes  its  skin,  ]o:dng  the  of  ^e  chick  has  increased,  at  tbe 

legB  and  brittlee  which  were  its  looomotory  or-  both ;  but  the  umbilical  vesicle,  contnniiS^ 

gans,  and  becomes  motionless,  nearly  insensiblo  remains  of  the  volk,  still  exbts,  and  is  '"'^^ 

to  external  impressions,  and  stops  feeding  alto-  within  the  abdominal  walls  when  th» 

gether.   During  this  period  another  integument  leaves  the  egg.   In  quadropeds  and  the  b***" 

grows  underneath,  the  old,  with  now  legs  and  species  the  umbilical  vesicle  is  much  taum^'^ 

wings;  and  when  the  skm  b  again  changed,  tho  proportion  to  the  body,  and  leas  iroporHB|^ 

aahnal  appears  as  a  perfect  insect,  or  imago,  oa-  function,  than  in  birds  and  the  seal  j  reptii^ 

pable  of  rapid  and  sustained  flight,  ornamented  In  tl|a  hwnan  embryo^  the  umbilical  ^'^^^^'^ 

with  brilliant  colors,  provided  with  different  ways  very  small,  disappears  soon  after  the  end « 

sensory  and  digestive  organs  and  a  well  devol-  the  third  montli  of  gestation.  Intheeggwl^ 

oped  sexual  apparatus. — In  those IttsUmoeawhere  fowl,  certain  aeeesso:  >  niembranes  or  invelr 

the  hatching  of  tho  egg  is  a  longer  process,  sim-  begin  to  grow  around  tho  embryo  st  sn  «»f'i 

ilar  changes  to  the  above  take  placo  while  tho  period.    The  first  of  these  is  tho  amnion, ^wf' 

embryo  is  still  retained  in  its  interior.   At  the  is  formed  by  a  double  fold  of  the  l>lMt<werm« 

same  time  certain  other  organs  nre  ffirmed  in  ad-  rrfmbr^'iTip,  rt^inc  up  about  theedg«soiJ^ 

dition,  which  either  disappear  before  the  time  body  ul  tiio  embryo,  so  as  to  soiroBBait  V» 
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kiod  of  circnmTallatioTi,  or  cmhaTiTcmont.  Bv 
•oatinnwi  growth  the6«  folds  at  last  approach 
1Mb  oCiier  sad  meet  oww  the  baek  of  the  em- 

biyo,  fonninj^  by  their  union  and  adhesion  an 
iBeksiDg  membrane,  or  sao,  which  is  the  am- 
tion.  The  amnion,  therefore,  is  a  membranoos 
BBTelope.  which  is  closed  over  the  back  of  tho 
embryo,  bat  which  remains  open  in  front  of  the 
Maim.  About  the  same  time  a  vascnlar,  mem- 
Ifrsnoos  diverticulum  grows  oat  from  the  ali- 
mentart  (»nal,  near  its  posterior  extremity,  and 
emijging  from  the  open  part  of  the  abdomen 
tonn  upward  over  the  back  of  the  embryo. 
oatMde  the  amnion,  and  just  Inside  tbo  shell 
Dwmbnoes.   This  va^icular  outgrowth  is  the 
slkntoia.  It  increases  rapidly  in  size,  growing 
npwsrd  ind  downward  in  every  direction,  until 
it  fioiDy  envelopes  completely  the  body  of  the 
t^hrjo  and  the  umbilical  vesicle,  taking  the 
^soeof  the  albamen  as  it  is  gradually  absorbed, 
ind  lining  tbo  whole  interior  of  tho  opg  shell 
with  aooDtinaous  vascular  membrane.  The  fanc- 
tioa  of  the  allantoia  is  principally  to  aCrato  tho 
blood  of  the  embryo,  by  bringing  it  into  close  con- 
tact with  ttie  poraot  egg  amu.  ftnd  thus  allowing 
the  ibsorption  of  orvgen  ana  the  exhalation  of 
arbonic  acid  and  watery  vapor.    Toward  tho 
litttryieriod  of  incabation,  the  allantoic  becomes 
▼erycWly  ^  Ifu  rent  to  the  egg  shell,  and  tho 
■bell  iuelt  grows  thinner,  more  porous,  and 
VBon  fragile ;  whence  it  is  believed  thai  the 
•Bantni^  also  serves  to  absorb  calcareous  matter 
from  Uv^  fciicU,  which  it  conveys  into  the  interior 
of  the  bodj,  to  be  tised  in  the  formation  of  the 
boD».  the  ossification  of  ■which  takes  place 
•bolt  this  period.    When  tho  chick  is  suffi- 
ciently developed  to  leave  the  cjzg,  iisiiBllly  at 
tbeeod  of  the  21st  day,  by  a  sudden  movement 
it  ithkM  ita  bill  through  the  end  of  the  at- 
tonated  and  brittle  e^g  shell,  and  by  inhal- 
ing the  air  and  continuing  iti?  ivtraggles,  finally 
otricates  itself  from  Uie  cavity  of  the  shell, 
hnitaf  the  aUantois  adherent  to  its  internal 
iorface.  The  bloodvessels  of  the  allantois  are 
torn  of  at  the  umbilicus,  which  afterword 
<^  up,  and  udtes  l>7  a  permanent  cicatrix. 
7-AaoiIier  important  change  which  takes  place 
iii  lite  development  of  birds  and  quadruped^ 
^  addition  to  those  presented  by  frogi  na 
w*S  \i  in  tho  formation  of  the  urinary  appa- 
^tw.  In  fches  and  batraohians  the  urinary  or- 
pos  in  two  long  glandular  bodies  situated  oft 
••cb  jMo  the  spinal  column,  T^-liirli  are  known 

•  tbe  Wolffian  bodies^  and  wiiich  remain  per- 
xaent  tiww^glitwit  the  life  of  the  animal,  no 
twakiinevs  ever  being  produced.  But  in  birds 
•^quadnipcda,  the  Wolffian  bodies,  which  are 

*  Wit  very  large  Md  important  orgiiui,  dlup- 
!•  daring  the  progress  of  embryonic  develop- 

*l»»lo  the  kidneys  are  formed  at  the  same 
ud  gradu^ly  take  tbelr  plaee  as  urinary 

JS^'  fnt-  kidneys  are  accordingly  substitutr 
ft  'lie  WolflSaa  bodies  in  these  instances, 

^^IJ ^  snbetitnted  fbr  glib 

7*  ficvelopment  of  tho  frnj^. — In  mnny 

V^oi  ^oadnipeds  the  aUantois  attains  a  large 
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ske,  and  performs  a  very  important  function, 
during  extra-uterine  life.  In  the  ruminating 
animtds,  cows,  sheep,  goat,  deer,  &c.,  it  forms 
an  elongated  sac,  taking  the  form  of  the  uterine 
cavity,  and  lying  in  close  contact  with  tho  lin- 
ing membrane  of  the  utenia.  The  cavitv  of 
this  sao  communicates  with  tho  cavity  of  tho 
posterior  part  of  the  intestine,  from  which  it 
was  originallydeveloped,  and  receives  the  secre- 
tion of  the  Wolffian  bodies,  and  afterward  of 
the  kidneys.  Its  exterior  is  covered  with  a  large 
number  (60  to  80)  ^of  tufted  vascular  promi- 
nences, which  are  entangled  with  similar  eleva- 
tions of  the  uterine  mncons  membrane,  called 
cotyledons;  and  the  blood  of  tho  embryo,  while 
circulating  through  these  bodies,  absorbs  from 
the  maternal  vessels  the  materials  requisite  for 
its  nutrition.  In  tho  pig,  the  ollantuis  Li  nearly 
smooth  <mits  external  surface,  merely  pfeeent- 
ingtransver^'^  folds  and  ridges,  which  lie  in  con- 
tact witli  Miuihir  inequalities  of  the  uterine  mn- 
oous  membrane.  In  tho  carnivorous  animals 
its  middle  portion  is  shagirr  and  viL^cular,  and 
entangled  with  tho  blood ve&icld  of  tho  uicrus, 
while  its  two  extremUiee  are  smooth  and  unat- 
tached. In  tho  human  embryo,  t}'.o  ntnnion  is 
formed  in  the  same  manner  as  alrumiy  <lescribed; 
bat  the  aUantois,  instead  of  constituting  a  hol- 
low sac,  with  ft  cavity  containing  fluid  and  com- 
municating with  tho  intestine,  spreads  out  into 
a.  continuous  flattened  membrane,  the  two 
1iy<»r3of  which  aro  in  contact  with  each  other 
and  adherent,  leaving  consequently  no  cavity 
between  them.  It  extends,  however,  quite  roand 
the  foetus,  enveloping  it  in  a  con'innon'^  vr^^onlar 
membrane,  which  here  takes  the  ii:uno  of  the 
chorion.  The  chorion  fa,  iooordingly,  the  same 
thing  in  the  human  species  as  the  allantois  in 
the  lower  animals,  except  that  iUi  cavity  is  ob- 
Uterated  by  the  adhesion  of  its  walls.  It  is 
covered  uniformly,  at  an  early  date,  with  tufted 
villosities,  which  become  entangled  with  the 
mucons  membnine  of  the  ntenw.  But  dnriny 
tho  3d  month  it  begins  to  grow  smooth  ovor 
the  greater  portion  of  its  surface,  while  at  a 
certwn  part  the  villous  tufts  grow  more  rapidly 
than  before,  until  they  are  finally  converted  into 
a  thick  vascular,  spongy,  and  velvety  mass  of  vil- 
iMIIiee,  which  penetrate  into  the  uterine  mucoot 
membrani^,  nn  !  become  adherent  to  its  bloodvos- 
aels.  Thts  organ  is  then  termed  the  placenta ; 
and  from  that  time  forward  it  serves  the  foetus 
as  an  orp'fin  of  absorption  and  nourishment^  its 
bloodvessels  imhibiug  from  tho  circuiutionof  the 
mother  the  albuminons  fluids  which  it  requires 
for  growth  and  nutrition. — Tho  nmnl  ni  in  the 
human  species  is  at  an  early  period  so  arranged 
tiiat  it  doeely  Inveets  the  body  of  the  embryo^ 
while  between  it  and  tl.o  cliarion  thor.!  i=;  in- 
terposed a  thick  layer  ot  sott  gelatinous  mate- 
rial. Daring  the  Sra  and  8d  months  the  cavi^ 
of  tho  amnion  enlarges,  by  the  accnmnlation  of 
a  watery  and  albuminous  fluid  fthe  amniotic 
ilald)  In  ite  Interior,  while  the  gelatinons  mat- 
ter between  It  and  tho  chorion  is  gradually  ab- 
sorbed and  (Uaappean,  in  order  to  make  way 
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for  its  eipansion.   By  this  enlargement  the  «m-  and  afterward  bewme  themselves  dlvidea  in  i 

nion  approaches  nearer  the  iuternal  surface  of  elmilar  maoocr.   In  this  way  tho  qoantitv  a 

the  chorion,  and  by  the  beginniog  of  the  6th  the  blood  ^bales  is  very  rnpidly  incre^sd.a^ 

month  the  two  membranes  come  in  cont;\ct  tliey  noon  become  also  still  further  alt  r  dia 

with  each  other.    By  this  means  the  icdlus  be-  form  and  stnicture.    They  diminish  lu  bu»;,  W 

comes  enclosed  in  a  large  cavity  (the  amoiotic  oome  in  tlio  ijuman  snbjeotaad  the  qosdrnpe^ 

cavity),  filled  with  flaid^  so  tint  .i  fr(><?  spare  is  flnttent  d  ftiid  M(  onenve  in  form,  find  tinfil'viLt 

allowed  fgr  the  movements  of  the  fojlal  lunbs.  nucleuij  tiistippears.    Theso  cliauges  aru  &il  d- 

These  movements  begin  to  be  perceived  about  fected  daring  fcetal  life,  and  for  the  most  put 

tho  Cth  month,  at  whieli  time  quickening  is  said  dariug  the  early  month?,  so  that  at  the  time  of 

to  take  place.    They  afterward  become  more  birth  the  blood  globulus  have  already  tlio  ciiAr- 

fltrondf  prononnoed,  and  before  birth  are  fr^  acteristics  which  distiognish  them  in  adoltiik 

qtionfiy  rory  active.    Thr^e  movemonts  arc  also  The  multipHcntion  of  the  blood  globules  bysob- 

favorcil  by  tho  fomiattuu  and  growth  of  the  division  is  a  process  which  takes  placAODljiatk 

umbilical  cord.   The  blood  vessels  of  iba  ftetoi^  emb^o.  Tho  perfectly  formed  blood  (^oboleiiD- 

termed  the  nmbilical  vessels,  whirh  pa".'?  ont  crease  in  number  in  some  other  w ay,  probably  \t 

from  the  abdomen  to  tho  placetua  aud  ibe  oho-  the  isolated  production  and  growth  of  new  ccUl 

rion,  become  much  elongated,  and  at  the  same  — At  the  time  of  birth  tM  total  membrtDM 

time  covered  with  a  deposit  of  hard  gelatinous  (amnion  and  chorion)  are  rTiptiTml,  and  tb* 

matter,  tho  whole  being  covered  by  a  prolonga-  fostus  escapes.   Tiie  nmbiiicai  cord  being  at  tk 

tion  of  the  membrane  of  the  amnion.    This  same  time  divided  and  tied,  the  portion  still  0(» 

bundle  of  vessels,  covered  with  tlie  above  in-  nected  -^vith  t!io  foetus  soon  shrivels  and  Mfs- 

vestments,  is  termed  the  umbilical  cord.    It  rates  by  sponuineous  uloeration,  while  the  ^ct 

grows  very  long,  and  afao  becomes  spirally  at  which  it  was  attached  heals  in  a  few  di;^ 

twisted  upon  its  own  axis,  usually  in  a  direction  leaving  a  cicatrix  on  tho  middle  of  the  abd,- 

from  riglit  to  left.   There  are.  in  the  latter  peri-  men,  which  is  permanent  throughont  life,  and 

ods  of  gestation,  two  ombOieel  arteries,  carrying  which  b  called  the  n  rabiUeos. — Tbe  Hndii  grov, 

the  blood  of  tlie  foetng  outward  to  the  placenta,  by  a  kind  of  btuldinjr  or  spronting  process,  free 

and  one  umbilical  vein,  in  which  it  ia  returned  to  the  sides  of  tho  body.   They  are  at  first  m» 

tho  kxly  and  the  internal  venous  system. — ^The  rounded  eminences,  without  distinction  of  psrti 

fornmtinn  of  the  blood  and  blood  vc^;?:.  h  in  tho  or  articulations;  but  they  subs^uently  becon* 

embryo  takes  place  at  a  very  early  period.  Soon  suooessively  divided  into  fingers  and  toes, 

after  the  production  of  tho  blastodermio  mem-  tfaedifl^Bt  joints  of  the  arm  and  l«g.  The 

brr\no,  sotno  of  the  cells  of  which  it  is  composed  upper  extremities,  during  the  prf'^ter  part  of 

break  down,  and  liquefy  in  such  a  manner  as  to  foDtai  life,  are  larger  than  the  lower,  hot  aft*?- 

leave  irregular  spaces,  or  canala,  which  inoacQ'  ward  the  lower  extrcnities  and  the  pelvis  ^i<-* 

late  with  each  other  by  frequent  communic*-  filter  than  the  arms  and  shoulders,  and  fiijally 

tions.   These  canals  are  destined  afterward  to  become  after  birth  much  the  larger  of  thetvo. 

become  the  blood  vessels,  the  structure  of  which  The  lungs  are  small  and  solid  in  teztore  bcfon 

is  gradually  perfected  by  the  growth  rf  fibrnti^  birth,  bm  in  n  cdiately  afterward  they  eipaod 

tissue  in  tlieir  walla,  and  their  oomplcte  separa-  by  tho  inlialation  of  air,  and  reoeive  a  uix^ 

tion  from  the  neighboring  parts.   In  the  into-  larger  supply  of  blood  than  before.  Ob  ihi 

rior  of  these  cnnals,  or  imperfectly  formed  blood  other  liand,  the  liver  is  mnch  larger  in  proper- 

vessels,  there  is  to  be  seen  at  first  only  a  trans-  tion  to  the  rest  of  the  body  at  an  earlj  penod 

J >arent,  edorleae  flaid,  holding  in  enapenrfon  •  than  eobsequently.  InBon}eaninaIiitiiMaB% 

iew  large,  roundish,  nucleated  cells,  which  move  during  the  first  part  of  fcptnl  life,  to  12  percent, 

sluggishly  to  and  fro,  as  the  current  of  the  oir-  of  the  entire  weight  of  the  body,  and  is  redoc«} 

eoumng  fluid  b^ns  to  be  eetaUidied.  Theee  to  S  or  4  per  oent.  at  llie  time  er  birdi.  b  w 

cells  do  not  diner  much  nt  this  period  from  humnn  eubject  it  i*;  rqi-al  nt  birth  to 3|  percent 

thoso  which  constitute  the  general  mass  of  the  of  the  entire  weight,  but  ia  reduced  in  tli«  a^ 

neighboring  tissues ;  but  soon  afterward  tfaef  ult  to  leas  than  Z  per  cent.  ChwtebiBgtsw 

begin  to  be  mtKlificd  in  tlieir  npncarnnce,  and  place  also  during  fcBtnl  life  in  the  anatomjof 

converted  into  true  blood  globules.   Their  sur-  the  heart  and  oiroulatory  system,  as  well  as  u| 

fooe  beoomes  smooth,  and  a  reddieh  coloring  tlm  relative  aiae  and  developmMt  of  nearly  all 

matter  is  produced  in  their  interior,  which  jrives  tho  organs  in  the  h  idr.  These  changes  continw 

them  a  tinge  similar  to  that  of  the  red  ^bulea  to  take  place  after  birth,  though  less  nmj 

of  the  blood  in  the  adnlt  condition.  The  ted  than  before,  and  the  entire  process  of  derelof 

bb'od  Erlobulesof  the  fojtns,  however,  still  differ  mcnt  h  not  regarded  as  comj  b  te  i;ntil  tlie  nw** 

in  several  important  particuUrs  from  thoso  of  vidual  haa  reached  the  adult  eoudiuuo.— A  »ej 

the  adnlt    They  are  considembly  larger  and  ainsnlar  modification  of  the  above  pioMMv 

more  globular  in  shape,  and  have  also  a  very  embryonic  (Km  biptncnt  among  tho  raanin*«* 

distinct  nodeusi  which  is  wanting  in  tlie  blood  ocean  in  the  marsupial  animals,  uf  which  tie 

flobnleaof  tbeadnlt,atleaatintneqnnditipeda^  Ameriean  opowam  (didsIphiM  virginiaM)»  ^ 

'hey  increase  in  numbers  aUo,  nt  this  time,  by  representative.    In  tlicso  auimLils  the  c-pg^a'* 

nontaneons  division,  one  globule  becoming  di-  impregnated  and  the  formation  of  the  emoH^ 

Tided  Intotwo^whiohaafaraleihniietabntlMr  conineiioedintlraiiiDalwayi  buftiihirnB"^ 
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ing  for  a  ectttrj^inihelj  short  timo  in  the  utenu,  tnnk,  or  tflpewOTm,  inhabiting  the  sraoll  intes- 

uai  while  their  devdlopmeat  is  siili  vory  mcom-  tinea  of  certun  animals,  such  as  the  dog.  cat^ 
pl^  Che  mbrjim  are  disohargod  from  the  gen-        prodiuM  an  ^g  oontainiog  a  small  globit* 

erotirc  passa^s,  and  are  immediately  afterward  lar  embryo,  armed  with  certain  hard  spikes,  or 

kmi.  ftttachcd  by  the  mouth  to  the  teats  of  the  curved  prominences,  capable  of  l>eiag  moved  hj 

perent  They  are  then  less  than  half  an  inch  in  mnacnhur  fibres inaerted  iuto  their  base.  Th«  poip> 

length,  andqmto  gclatinor.s  and  embryonin  in  tion  of  the  tapeworm  in  which  these  eggs  are 

appearance.  They  are  protected  by  a  double  contained,  known  as  the  proglottid  is  discharged 

fold  of  tlie  integument  of  the  abdomen,  whkih  from  the  intestine  of  the  first  animd,  and  the 

forrosa  kind  of  poach,  surrounding  the  teats,  eggs,  becoming  mired  with  vegetable  matter,  are 

lod  Mrviog  to  enoloae  the  young  and  helpless  devoored  by  animals  belonging  to  other  speoieS| 

embryos.  Thej  remain  in  Uiisittnatioii  during  as  for  eKampIe  the  pig;  Either  in  the  prooea 

the  completion  of  their  development,  continnin;^:  of  mastication,  or  by  the  action  of  the  digestive 

ftttacbed  for  the  most  part  to  the  teats,  from  fluids  of  the  stomach,  the  external  envelope  of 

vluoh  AeydatTttnonriahment ;  imd  even  after  the  egg  is  destroyed,  and  the  embrjo  set  fre^ 

theylar^  become  capable  of  running  about  by  By  means  of  itR  m  ovable  projecting  spines,  tlio 

tbemnires,  they  still,  upon  an  alarm,  take  refuge  embi70  then  makes  its  way  tiirough  the  walla 

for  t  tine  in  the  pooeh  ts  befbrsw  It  is  not  of  tha  itooMoili  or  tetestfas  uto  thonelgliborioff 

kltorn  how  the  yotin?^  (?:nlirTo=^,  vrhc-n.  crpelled  org^a,  nnd  pn??irjfr  int't  the  cavity  of  t!ic  IjIoou 

km  tiie  uterusi  find  their  way  into  the  external  Tcseeb,  is  often  transported  by  the  current  of 

1Mndi,H>  ts  to  reoeh  Hm  teafea,  for,  nolwlQi*  tbs  Hood  to  distant  TCgloos  of  tlis  body.  'Bm, 

"^indbg  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  as-  becoming  arrest.  <1,  it  is  temporarily  fixed  in 

certun  this  pMot,  the  animal  is  so  secret  in  her  place  bj  the  consolidation  of  the  tissues  round 

babits  Si  tbs  time  of  dsliTefy,  that  they  hare  !^  sad  Moomes  Mikrged     the  imbibitioii  of 

be?n  tLm  far  entirely  unsuccea'^fcil.-  Among  in-  fluid,  assuming  a  vesicular  form.    A  portion  of 

nrtebiate  animals  the  egg  is  constituted,  as  a  this  Tesiole  becomes  inverted,  and  at  the  bottom 

IMianltUii^Ui  nearly  tiio  same  wajr  as  in  Tor-  of  tho  inywted  part  a  head  is  produced,  npoa 

t-'brata,  and  ita  imprer;nation  takes  place  also  in  i,vhich  thero  uru  formed  four  muscular  disks,  or 

tstmiisr  manner.   Thdsegmaotatiooof  thevolk  suckers,  and  a  circle  of  calcareous  syines  or 

9oe9oabyr^>eatedrabdfvUoii8,mitfltbow]iolo  ]iooki,dlfforrat  from  those  present  at  an  eaito 

vtUrllua  Is  converted  into  a  mulberry-shaped  period,  wl  u  h  nro  thrnwn  otY  rnul  lost.    In  this 

tnuK,  oat  of  which  the  embryo  is  formed,  atate  the  animal  receives  the  name  of  teolex,  or 

WlSs.  bowerar,  in  tho  Tertobraie  anhnali,  tbo  wsMpsrout.   It  tcbuIds  In  that  oonditkm  till 

rrabrjo  alwars  lies  with  ita  belly  upon  the  sur-  the  death  of  tho  animal  whose  tissues  It  ia- 

tM»  of  the  toUe,  in  some  of  the  iavertobrates,  habits,  when  being  deroored  with  the  fleah' 

sttfasntieiiHta({]ioectii,  spiders,  crostaosons),  bj^an  animal  belonging  to  tho  flnt  q^eeieiL 

thdMck  of  the  embryo  h  in  contact  with  tho  it  passes  into  the  intestine  of  the  latter,  and 

▼otiLiadthedosios  up  oruni<»ioftbetwosides  there  heoomes  developed  into  the  o(miplete 

«f  thi  bodytskes  pmot  along  tho  dorsal  Uoo,  tmoworm,  or  tftvKfoy  rimilsr  to  that  from 

iwteadoftbe  :i.b<]ominaL    lu  many  mollusks,  as  which  its  cmlryo  ^vas  first  produced.  Tin;  bAtr\Q 

^  mmfiid  in  snails,  the  embryo,  soon  after  animal  is  aooordingly  a  parasite  in  different  or- 

■s  sanasnsenMot  of  its  formation,  begins  to  goos,  and  even  in  anforeot  species,  ^ffinvnt 

Pc^s!^  slowly  in  the  interior  of  tlic  vitrliinij  t>;ic  ;  periods  of  its  development.    Some  of  tho  inver- 

nd  tUs  nrtation  oontiunes  more  or  less  rapid  tebrata  are  parasitic  at  one  stage  of  their  eziit- 

<Bfl1hsbtlaUng  of  the  egg.  In  tlio  ioTorte-  onoo,  and  Imd  an  indepsndnit  Ufa  at  aaotiher. 

tiriUflasses  the  irietatnorph(*303  or  transforma-  Such  arc  tlio  small  Crustacea  which  infest  tho 

the  young  animal  are  more  frequent  and  bodies  and  giUa  of  certain  fish.  In  the  family 

MariiUugthui  in  Tortebnrta.  In  many  of  of  at^ieUa,  or  hot  files,  the  eggs  are  deposited 

th^mtlw  young  animal,  when  first  hatched  from  ]>y  the  female  insect,  and  attached  to  the  hairs 

entirely  unlike  its  parent  in  stmcture,  of  horses,  cattle,  dto.;  from  which  situation, 

^«nd  appearanoe,  and  bamts  of  lifo.  In  the  after  the  embryo  has  beoome  partly  developed, 

rf  ic^cts  many  of  these  transformations  they  are  detacued  in  some  instances  (as  in  ff*- 

^^kaown,  and  have  always  attracted  the  trtu  egut)  by  licking,  and  swallowed  into  the 

iknliuB  of  the  eorions.   Frequently  the  young  stomach.   Here  the  larva  b  set  free,  and  at> 

•^aal,  in  passing  through  several  successive  taches  itself  to  tho  mucous  membrane  of  tho 

^'mfcnMtiong  in  which  he  is  adapted  to  dif-  stomach,  nourishing  itself  upon  the  fluids  ob- 

^'odm  of  life,  necessarily  changes  his  tained  from  this  source,  and  gradually  increas* 

^^">&Ki;  and  being  found  accordingly  in  to-  ing  in  rize.   After  a  certain  period  the  larvi| 

^^4toent  localities,  and  presenting  at  sxu>  Iota  go  its  hold,  poss^  through  tho  intestine,  is 

iMervals  corresponding  difierences  of  discharged  with  the  faces,  and  assuming  the 

!'^^^ioD,  the  same  embryo  at  different  ages  pupa  state,  is  finally  transformed  into  the  per* 

^^'wiBistiken  by  the  ignorant  for  an  entirely  feet  insect.    The  process  of  embryonic  develop- 

?™*  ipeoies  of  animal.    These  changes  of  ment  is  accordingly  a  succession  of  changes,  m 

j*^^^*.  warring  in  the  course  which  the  struoture  and  organization  of  the 

23^5?*^***  termed  rni^T«lfion^(.    Thoy  nre  yonnj^  nnimal  nre  adapted  to  aiflferent  modea  of 

linparasiLiu  auimais.  i'liu:itiid  existence,  aud  m  which  different  organs  and 
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spparatases,  Bucoea8ivel7  appearing  and  dtsap* 
pearing,  replace  eaob  ouer  w  tlw  progwaa  of 

prn'.\  tli,  and  give  rise  to  the  appearnnco  of 
transtormatioDs,  which  affect  the  body  as  a 
whole. — See  Harvey,  ExercitatioMt  AmU^iea 
Genera f  ione  Animalium  (London,  1651;  Sy- 
denham edition,  London,  1847);  Soallanzani, 
Siphimcet  pour  $»nir  d  Vhutoire  tf«  la  gini- 
ra<u>n(Gen  ' v:.  17'=^^*^  :  Von  ]?a  r,  De  Oti  Matn- 
malium  et  JJomini*  Getuti  E^utola  (Leipsic, 
1827);  Valentin,  Hanihmthd&r Swtmiekelungi- 
gfMhkhU  de9  J/im^di^  (Berlin,  1835);  ('o  to, 
Recherehet  tur  la  generation  dm  mammijere* 
(Paris,  1884);  SmbryoohnU  etmptu^e  (Paris, 
1837);  Histoire  generah  ct  partieulierc  du 
vdoppement  des  corps  organitit  (E^aris,  1647, 
*49,'^68);  P0QdMt,9MM^fWfjMMAI^^ 
dation  de»  mammijeres  (Paris,  1842);  Thiorie 
potUioo  de  Potulation  tpoiUeuUo  oidelm  /hoik- 
ttaiionimiMmmifint  «t  ie  fimtei  ktmaim 
(Paris,  1847);  BischofF,  Traite  du  devehppe- 
ment  da  fk^mno  et  dee  mammfireey  eur  la 
maivmt4ontt  1melkiU«pModiftu(PBiri9, 1848); 

V ruf  de  Thomme  et  des  mavT7i,[f,'rc<,  indi- 
petidanmeat  de  lajkondation  {Annake  dee  §ei- 
meee  fuOnreUet,  Aog.  1844);  SnMeMmm^ 
geeehichte  dee  Merrschtccinchena  (Giesscn,  1852) ; 
KathkA,  die  Entmekeltmg  dor  StiMi' 

hrUm  (BroMwiek,  1848) ;  H.  Bandrfanont  and 
Martin  Bt.  Al)|{e,  Dn  dh  eloppement  du  fa- 
tut  (Paris,  18S0);  Bergmann  and  Lenckart, 
Vorglokkmio  AnatomUwidF^^fmohiriei^Mtib' 
gart,  1852);  Agassi/^  "Lccttires  on  Cloinpv»> 
tive  Embryolcury  "  (Boston,  1849). 

SICBURT,  Eima.  Oatiiasikx,  an  AmMiean 
authored-,  h^.i'-w  in  New  "^'ork.  She  is  the  f!au^|Ji- 
ter  of  Dr.  James  K.  Mauley  of  that  city,  and 
waaiii«nri«dtolir.I>aiildSmlmry1nlM8^  In' 
tho  game  year  pho  published  '*  Gnldo  and  otlic  r 
Poeoos.^'  Since  her  maniaga  she  has  written 
mora  prose  than  vena,  and  bar  tdea,  like  her 
poems,  have  been  originally  published  in  thu 
oolamns  of  the  periodiosd  press.  Of  these  some 
bare  m»paarad  in  a  adleeted  form,  nnder  tiia 
titles  of  "The  Blind  Girl  and  other  Tales," 
<^Glimnaee  of  Home  life,"  and  "Piotores  of 
Esi^^llfe.**  In  1848  aha  eopplied the  lettarw 
nr^-S  both  prose  and  verse,  to  an  illustrated  gifl 
Dook  entitled  "Nature's  Genu,  or  American 
Wild  Flowers,**  and  in  tiie  iiieoaediog  year  pnb> 
^  lishcd  a  collection  of  poems  called  Ix)vo's  To- 
ken Fiowerd."  Jltx  last  work  is  The  Waldorf 
FamUy,  or  OtanaAthar**  Leganda'*  (1848),  a 
fairv'  talo  of  Brittany,  partly  a  traadatioii  and 
partlyoriginal. 

EmDEF,  or  £b(bdbn,  a  seoport  town  of 
Ilauover,  in  the  province  of  Anrich  (tho  former 
prinoipaUtjy  of  East  Friesland),  sitaated  a  little 
i»dow  the  ontfall  of  Hie  river  Ems  into  the 
Dollart  estuary;  pop.  13,000.  The  harbor  ia 
shallow,  but  the  roadstead  is  capable  of  acoom- 
roodatiog  largo  veeoels.  Canals  intersect  the 
town  in  various  directions;  one  connects  it 
with  the  town  of  Anrich,  and  another  (opened 
since  1846,  at  a  cost  of  $280,000)  with  the 
river  Sma.  Another  canal  ianowineonneof 


oonstmction  to  connect  the  town  with  thedee| 
waters  of  the  DoUart  It  is  also  to  be  pi»> 

tectcd  by  a  high  and  strong  em bnr.kuientsgiioat 
the  incursions  of  this  estaary,  trom  vuch 
has  freauently  suffered.  Althoogfa  tke  fam 
has  declined  in  poi)u]ation  and  prosperity,  h 
continues  to  be  a  cotum^rctol  place  of  oomMa^ 
able  impoftanoa.  Abont400  vessels  eataral 
leave  tho  port  annually,  and  Bliip-l  n'ldingisei- 
tensively  carried  on.  Emdcn  is  of  very  maoL 
origm,  and  resemblesinora  a  Dotdi  tliaa  a Qa>- 
mnn  town.  In  the  present  century  It  has  [-.-aaid 
through  the  hands  of  Prussia,  HoUaod,  uk 
France,  and  oaroe  to  Hanovar  in  1815. 

KMERALI)  ("Sp.  c^meraJda  ;  fir.  afiapaiin%\6 
shine),  a  name  given  to  the  finest  crystals  of  tk 
ninenu  epedes  beryl,  tranaparant  aad  «f  liift 
^rccn  colors  derived  from  oxide  of  chrome,  wf  i ' 
is  present  in  the  proportion  of  less  than  one  per 
aHBt  (SeaBisnibrdefaripitonoftliaipemL) 
It  is  foTin  l  in  uietamorphlc  roclcs,  the  granik^L 
bomblende  rocks,  dolomites,  &c.  Tbs  fiuii 
toown  eoota  from  <iia  vfoinity  of  Bogo(i,tki 
capital  of  New  Grflnada,  in  Smith  Ameria, 
where  they  are  aaid  to  bo  foand  in  veiiu  is  « 
Uaek  fiviaatona.  ItiaApoinihiafiglonltettiN 
celebrated  crystal  in  the  cabinet  of  tlic  dckerf 
J>evonshire  is  said  to  have  been  oUaiQ«4  Ibi 
Peruvian  emeralds  were  fiuuona  frotn  Astim 
of  the  conqnc ?t  of  tliatconntry  by  Pizarro.  Tkj 
were  obtained  in  the  barren  district  of  Atscto% 
and  worked  by  «be  native  artiste  with  tbe  Ai 
of  the  modern  lapidary.  To  this  day  a  rirtf 
and  a  village  of  Ecuador  are  known  by  the  oiw 
of  Ebman&aa  from  the  abnndinee  of  emadk 
fnrtiierly  found  in  that  region .  Mexico,  at  tk 
same  ear^  period,  had  produced  crystals  d 
vara  beaoty,  wUeli  were  bo  leas  appmictii 
and  highly  valued  by  tho  rnlers  of  the  Aztea 
than  were  thoae  of  Pern  by  its  Incas.  Wba 
Oortea  on  bis  retom  to  Europe  prefemd,  ii 
tho  diapo'  il  t  f  5  of  theso  maguificcQt 
his  yoothfui  brido  to  the  %neea  of  Cbari»Vn 
a  fbeling  of  eatrangemeot  is  tiiC(q;ht  to  Ian 
been  produced  in  tlie  royal  bosom,  M-liicIi  lu^ 
an  nn&vorable  influence  on  the  future  fatm* 
of  fha  oooqnerar.  For  one  of  these  pndM 
stones  some  Genoese  merchants  are  said  to  hj« 
ofiered  Gortes  40,000  ducata.  They  bad 
eat  by  the  ezqnirite  workmanship  of  tbe  Ai* 
tecs,  one  in  tho  form  of  a  rose ;  the  second  intke 
form  of  a  horn ;  the  third  like  a  fish,  witli  ej« 
of  gold ;  the  fourth  was  like  a  little  bell,  iviii>  t 
fine  pearl  for  tho  tongue.  The  fifth,  which 
was  the  most  valuable,  was  a  small  cop  vUb 
a  fbot  of  gold,  and  with  4  little  obains  or  w 
Bamo  metal  attachcxl  to  a  largo  pearl  a3  a 
ton.  From  these  sources  were  probaUiy 
tained  the  magnificent  emeralds  now  in  tM 
royal  collection  at  Madrid,  Bomo  of  which  «• 
stated  to  be  as  large  as  those  of  the  &iki« 
Devonshire,  and  of  the  finest  water.  H* 
erald  has  long  been  highlv  esteemed,  ranking 
valne  next  to  the  diamond  and  the  ruby.  P|fV 
states  that  in  his  time  those  of  oonudsiaUi 
wlucb  warafrea  from  daiiBel^  wwaaoUitiM^ 
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mow  prices.  The  color  of  the  emerald  is  apo-  eitj  he  made  more  use  of  the  lihraiy  than  is 

crilvdMide  of  green,  dill^wt  from  that  <»f  any  eoamMM  among  stodeiitB,  and  whan  graduated 

other  p-f  <  io']=^  stone,  and  is  cn]\o(\  hy  the  namo  '.vn^i  (li^t'nn^-ii^'icfl  nmong  liis  classmates  for  his 

ofemerakigre«n.    It  has  ditfereut  »ha<lefl^  some  koowledgo  of  g^^ncrtd  Uterataro.  For  6  years 

of  vwUgris  or  grass  green,  and  some  of  a  paler  after  leaying  ooU^  he  was  engaged  in  taaehing 

hne,   Tney  all  appear  !  i  <t  liy  ilayli'-ht,  find  to  echool.  In  1826  ho  was  "  approbated  to  preach" 

(vtaiatiieirsdbct  by  candlelight  they  require  to  bjr  the  Middlesex  association  of  ministers,  bat 

beaslvKhamaB  diamonds  or  pearla.  Emaralda  libh6althatihi8timalUfiiig,hespentCh«w!n> 

i:?  generally  cut  in  the  form  of  a  square  table,  tor  in  South  Carolina  and  Ilorida,    In  Mareli, 

irith  berelled  edges,  the  lower  sorGsoe  being  cat  1829,  he  was  ordained  as  colleague  of  Henry 

tatolbcets,  paraMtofbeir  rfdea.  Beudoot,  in  Ware,  at  the  Sd  TJnitariaii  ehurdi  of  Boa- 

MiTurahgie^  gives  the  value  of  eraeralds  r  f  (on.    Ho  belongs  to  a  clerical  race.    For  8 

fine  coiion,  aad  free  from  flaws,  as  follows :  one  genarationa,  reckoning  back  to  bis  ancestor 

of  4  grdas,  100  to  IM  francs  \  of  8  gr^ns,  340  rater  Bolkley,  one  of  the  fonndera  of  Oonoord, 

francs;  of  15  grains,  as  Ijigli  a^*  1 ,5nn  francs;  and  Mass.,  there  bji  !  ;il\v.iys  been  a  clergyman  in  the 

be  dtS9  a  fiaa  stone  of  24  grains  whioli  was  sold  family,  either  on  the  paternal  or  maternal  side, 

at  t,4€0  fhnoa.  He  was  tbe  8tb,  in  orderly  aaoosasion,  of  this 

EMER^^O^J■,  George  Barrelt^  an  American  oonsecutivo  line  of  ministers.    In  Sept.  1830,  ho 

edocator,  bom  in  Kennebunk,  T<Mrk  oo.,  Maine,  was  married  to  Ellen  Louisa  Tucker  of  Boston. 

6ept  12, 1797.  He  was  gradnated  at  Harvard  who  died  in  Veh.  1881.  In  1888  he  aaked  and 

cdlece  in  1817,  and  soon  after  took  charge  of  received  a  dismission  from  the  2d  church,  on 

an  sicademj  iu  Lancaster.  Mass.,  having  for  aoooont  of  difl*erenoes  of  opinion  between  him- 

some  years  previously  employed  portions  of  hts  tdf  end  the  chnroh,  touching  the  Lord^s  supper. 

ooQege  terms  snd  vacuions  in  teaching  district  "From  this  period  we  may  date  that  impatience 

seio^  in  ILuoe  and  MaisaohoseUa.  Between  with  flxed  forma  of  belief  and  that  instinctive 

1919  snd  18S1  he  was  the  tii^inintlih«nuitiee  snspidon  of  every  thing  haviDg  the  iUnteat 

.nl  natural  philosophy  in  TIarvard  college,  and  appear.inco  of  li:niting  his  intellectual  freedom, 

in  1821  was  choe^  principal  of  the  ^^gl"yh  which  were  afterward  so  oonroionoua  in  hia 

high  school  for  boys  fhea  reoeutly  establnriied  in  writings,  and  which  have  sometnnea  heen  ear^ 

Boston.  I  i  1523  ho  ononod  a  private  school  for  ried  so  far  as  to  give  a  dash  of  wilfulness  and 

gkris  in  the  same  city,  which  he  conducted  ecoentrioij^  to  his  moat  austerely  honest  think- 

vitt  18H,  wiieo  he  retired  from  professional  ing.  In  Deo,  1882,  he  sailed  for  Europe,  where 

life.  Be  vrote  the  2d  part  of  the  "  School  ho  remained  nearly  a  year.    On       return  in 

ttd  Schoohoister,"  of  which  the  1st  part  was  the  winter  of  1838-'4  bo  began  that  career  as  ft 

written  br  Bishop  Potter  of  Pennsylvanui,  leotnrer,  in  which  he  has  since  gained  so  mnoh 

and  which  was  distributed  by  private  munifi-  di^inction,  with  a  discourse  before  tho  Boston 

oease  amoDg  the  school  districts  of  Massachn-  mechanics'  institute,  on  the  somewhat  unprom- 

•Btbnd  Kew  York;  and  is  the  author  of  a  ismg  subject  of  '*  Water.**  Three  others  fbl< 

rmailier  of  lectures  on  edncation,  and  of  articles  lowed,  two  on  It  ;il_v,  ilescriptivo  of  his  recent  tour 

contriboted  to  tho  periodical  press.  He  was  for  in  that  country,  aud  the  last  on  the  "Bektion 

ttwj  years  president  of  the  Boston  society  of  of  Man  to  the  Globe.**  In  1884  he  delivered 

islaial  hutory,  and  was  appointed  by  Gov.  in  Boston  a  series  of  hiograpLical  lectures  on 

£rerett  chairman  of  f^e  commissioners  for  the  Michel  Angelo,  Milton,  Luther,  George  Fox, 

sxlc^c^  and  botanical  survey  of  Massachn-  and  Edmund  Burke,  the  first  two  of  which  were 

is  which  capacity  he  publiished  a  Report  afterward  published  in  the  "North  American 

of  the  Trees  and  Shmbs  growing  natnrallv  in  Beview."   In  this  year  also  he  read  at  Cam- 

fte  Forests  of  Massachnsctts"  (Boston,  18^).  bridge  a  poem  before  the  Phi  Beta  Eappa  soci> 

□CERSON,  Ralph  Waldo,  an  American  poet  oty.   In  1885  he  fixed  his  residence  at  Concord, 

udesayist,  bom  in  Boston,  May  25,  1803.  He  Mass.,  where  he  has  since  lived.   In  Sept.  1836, 

h     Km  of  tho  Rev.  William  Emerson,  pas-  he  married  Lidian  Jackson,  daughter  of  Charles 

Virofthe  Ist  church  in  that  city;  in  his  8th  Jackson  of  Plymouth.   During  the  winter  he 

tear,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was  sent  to  delivered  in  Boston  a  course  of  10  lectures  on 

oos  of  the  nnblic  grammar  schools,  aud  was  English  literature.    These  were  foUowed,  in 

nan  qoshfied  to  enter  the  Latin  aohool.  "Bm  1886,  by  12  lectures  on  the  philosophy  of  history; 

tnafint  attempts  in  literary  composition  were  in  1837,  hy  10  lectures  on  human  culture;  in 

nade,  eoosisting  not  merely  of  tho  ordinary  1838,  by  10  lectures  ou  human  life ;  in  1830,  by 

isrci.^s  If  which  l)oys  are  drearily  inducted  10  lectures  on  the  proaeut  age;  in  1841,  by  7 

'Bto^  nijsterie«»  r^f  rhetoric,  hnt  of  oncn'rinl  lectures  on  the  times;  and  since  that  period  ho 

^QomriciUad  at  exhibitions  of  tho  school.   In  has  delivered  iu  Uuston  5  or  &  courses  of  leo- 

WTbe  entered  Harvard  college,  and  was  gnd*  tllita»  which  are  still  among  his  unpublished 

■Oiift  August,  1«51.    He  dne"*  not  appear  writings.    Of  his  printed  works,  a  small  volume 

1»hw  keld  a  high  rank  in  his  cla-ss,  though  entitlwl  *' Katuro"  (published  in  1830),  an  ora- 

^  Neoi^  show  that  he  twice  received  a  Bow^  tioii before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  society,  with  the 

^"jnpna for  dissertations,  and  once  aBoylston  general  title  of  tho  "  American  Pc!)olar"  (^8^*0, 

prize  its  dedamatioQ.   lie  was  also  the  poet  of  an  address  to  the  senior  ahm  of  tiie  Cambridge 

•ii«lNi««dHidqr.**.  Whibal  tlMiuilvws  dlvioily  Mhod  (lfi86X  tad  the  "Method  of 
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Hotore"  (1B41),  eoot^ned  thd  most  pomi- 
Bflot  peodiaritiM  of  bhi  teheDie  of  idedbm, 

and  by  tlicir  fresltnc-ss  and  depth  of  thought 
and  oompact  beant;  of  expreenon,  allured  manj 
xwden  into  discipka.  In  1640  the  tdiool  of 

Now  England  transccudcnU^lIsta  was  sufRf  ii  r^tly 
large  to  demand  an  organ;  and  a  qaarterlv 
penodioal,  edled  the  <*Dialf"  was  «taiied,  with 

Mim  Margaret  Fuller  as  editor,  iv'^s'^tcd  by 
A.  B.  Aloott,  William  H.  Cliauuing,  Mr.  Em- 
enon,  Theodore  Parker,  George  Ripley,  and 
others.  It  was  published  for  4  years,  and 
daring  the  last  2  jean  of  ita  exiateaoe  it 
•mm  imdcr  tiie  e^tttorahlp  of  Ifir.  Bmenon.  hi 
1841  the  first  series  of  his  "  Essays"  was  pub- 
liahed.  The  author  might  prondlj  Bay  of  these, 
aa  Baoon  said  of  hie  own,  *'that  their  mai* 
ter  could  not  bo  found  in  books."  It  is  probable 
that  thej  would  have  been  at  onoe  widelj  wel- 
ooioaed  as  a  positive  addition  to  literatnre,  had 
it  not  been  for  some  startling  paradoxes  and  an- 
dacious  statements,  which,  while  ther  were  in 
direct  conflict  with  the  theological  beliefs  of  the 
people,  were  supported  neitlier  by  facts  nor  ar- 
guments, but  rested  on  the  simple  testimony  of 
the  author's  individual  consciousness.  In  1844 
a  second  series  of  essays  was  published,  evino- 
ing,  as  compared  with  the  first,  equal  brevity 
and  beauty  of  expression.  In  1&46  he  collected 
and  published  his  poems.  The  next  vear  he 
visited  England  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  an 
engagement  to  deliver  a  serioe  of  lectures  bdbre 
a  onion  of  mechanics*  institutes  and  other  soci- 
eties. In  1849  he  collected  in  one  volume  his 
"  Nature"  and  9  lectnres  and  college  addresses, 
which  had  been  previously  issued  in  pamphlet 
form,  or  printed  in  the  "Dial."  In  1860,  Rep- 
resentative Men,"  a  series  of  masterly  mental 
portraits,  with  some  of  the  features  overcharged, 
was  published.  To  the  "  Memoirs  of  Margaret 
Fuller  Ossoli,"  which  appeared  in  1852,  he  con- 
triboted  some  admirable  interpretative  criticism. 
In  18fi6  he  published  "English  Traits,"  a  work 
in  which  he  seizes  and  emphasizes  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  English  mind  and  peqfde.  Mr. 
Emmon  has  also  delivered  many  Tinpiil>1iH}ied 
addresses  on  slavery,  woman's  rights,  uud  other 
topics  of  public  interest ;  and  he  has  bean  one 
of  the  most  prominent  of  the  lecturers  who 
address  tlie  lyceums  of  the  countrv. — As  u 
writer,  Mr.  Emerson  is  distinguished  tor  a  sia- 
gnlar  nnion  of  poetic  imagination  with  practi- 
cal acutcness.  His  vision  takes  a  wulo  sweep 
in  the  realms  of  the  ideal;  but  is  no  le<^  firm 
and  penetrating  in  tlio  sphere  of  facts.  Ilis  ob- 
servations on  society,  ou  manners,  on  character, 
on  institutions,  are  stamped  with  rare  sagadtv, 
indicating  fi  familiar  knowledge  of  the  homely 
phaiies  uf  life,  which  are  seldom  viewed  in  their 
poetical  relations.  One  side  of  fab  wisdom  is 
worldlv  wisdom.  The  brilliant  transcendcntal- 
ist  is  evidently  a  man  not  ea^  to  be  deceived 
in  natters  pertaining  to  the  <miaary  course  of 
human  aflfiiirs.  ITis  common  sense  shreAvdncss 
is  vivified  by  a  pervasive  wit.  With  him,  bow- 
ever,  wftia  not  aaendftMit  a  neami^  and  VMotSfy 


employed  for  tlie  deteetion  of  nnteooe  aad  m 
poMea.  Mr.  Eknenon^  pnafied  tDndsntaoi 

mg  b  sometimes  underrated  tnm  the  fact 
he  never  groups  his  thou^ta  by  the  laetixidi 
of  logic.  Uo  giree  fbw  reasons,  even  «ko  he 
is  most  reasonable.  Ho  does  not  prove, but  la- 
Bounoes,  aiming  directly  at  the  inteUi^sMe«f 
bis  readers,  wiihoot  atnving  to  extract  t  rAv- 
tnnt  assent  by  force  of  argument.  Insight,  not 
reasomnjL  ia  hie  process.  The  bent  of  bii  misi 
is  to  idea!  lawa,  wbleh  are  perceived  by  fbtii- 
tuitivo  fnijulty,  and  are  beyond  the  proTiooeof 
dialectics.  EqoaUy  ooaq>ioaoas  is  his  teodinqf 
to  embody  Ideas  in  tho  fianna  of  inugiuaiica, 
No  spiritual  Gl>strai  tion  is  so  evanescent  b;il be 
thna  transforms  it  into  a  concrete  reslity.  Bt 
seldoni  indulges  in  ffae  expresnon  of  seiraHot 
and  in  his  nature  emotion  seems  to  be  ka  \l: 
product  of  the  heart  than  of  Uie  braio.  }ls. 
Emerson*s  style  is  in  the  luoest  harmony  vilh 
the  character  of  Lis  thought.  It  is  coodeos^ 
almost  to  abruptness.  Occasionalb'bd  pe^ 
chases  compression  at  the  expense  of  desnta, 
and  bis  merits  as  a  writer  consist  rather  in  tit 
choice  of  words  than  ta  the  connection  of  sen- 
tences, thongh  his  diction  is  ritalixed  by  ^ 
presence  of  a  powerful  creative  elemeot  His 
thoQght  dictates  his  word,  stamps  it  with  is 
own  peculiar  quality,  and  converts  it  from  i 
fleeting  sound  into  a  solid  fact.  The  nogultr 
beauty  and  intense  life  and  significanos  of  lii> 
langna^  demonstrate  that  he  has  not  gqIj 
something  to  say,  bnt  knows  exactly  bow  to 
it.  Flnency,  however,  is  out  of  the  qaeition  iii 
a  style  which  combines  such  austere  «coooo.v 
of  words  with  the  determination  to  losd  evtnr 
word  with  vital  meaning.  But  the  great  chtf- 
acteristic  of  Mr.  Emerson^s  intellect  is  th« 
ception  and  sentiment  of  beauty.  8o  strong  1^ 
this,  that  ho  accepts  nothing  in  life  thatisiDcr- 
hid,  uncomely,  haggard,  or  gbastJy.  The  bd 
that  an  opinion  depresses,  Inrtfiad  of  invigorsi- 
ing,  is  with  him  a  sufficient  reason  for  its  rej«fr 
tion.  Ilis  observation,  his  wit,  his  reason,  hisi* 
agination,  his  style,  all  obey  the  controUiDg  sensi 
of  beauty,  which  is  at  the  heart  of  htSMtoKi 
and  instinctively  avoid  the  ugly  and  tie  bi* 
Those  portions  of  Mr.  Emerson's  mittngs  vbicb 
rolftte  to  pliilosophy  and  religion  may  b«  ccit 
bidered  a:*  fragmentary  contrilmtions  to  tb* 
"Philosophy  of  the  Infinite."  He  ha.s  nosj^- 
tcTTi,  and  indeed  system  in  bis  mind  is  aesodsted 
with  charlatanism.  Hi-*  largest  peaeralu^''^ 
it  (^Exiateiioa.*'  On  this  int^crutable  tberoe,bis 
conceptions  vary  with  his  moods  and  expend* 
Sometimes  it  seems  to  be  man  who  parts  wia 
his  personality  in  being  united  to  God;  wme- 
times  it  seems  to  bo  God  wlio  i-'  irapersonal,  snd 
who  comes  to  personality  only  in  man;  an;  tbt 
real  obscurf^  or  Tadllation  of  his  metaphy»c*J 
ideas  is  increased  by  the  vivid  and  poailiTe  f^;!- 
Crete  forms  in  which  they  are  sncce&ii^^} 
ckthed.  Generally,  the  divine  Being  is  felt  9-' 
conceived  as  a  life-imparting  iiiflnenco  divinizi^ 
nature  and  man,  and  as  identical  with  both.  ^ 
ador«at]keSpiibofG(«A  lafifaar  than  Qo^^ 
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njt  of  (ho  snn  rather  than  the  sun,  and  docs  of  the  heavier  mnsges  are  necessarily  left  bc- 

n<)t  appear  to  give  sufficient  prominence  to  the  hind.    Some  of  the  blocks,  however,  yield  to 

obricm  principle  that  the  individuality  of  the  the  hammers  after  being  exposed  for  some  hcmra 

Dirine  Nature,  boing  an  infinite  individuality,  to  the  action  of  fire.    The  color  of  the  powder 

may  include  iniinit«  expausiveness  and  infinite  varies  from  dark  gray  to  black;  but  its  shade 

Tj:rivty  of  wotMngin Infinite  self-conscionmai;  bu  no  nlation  to  its  hArdness,  and  is  oonse- 

and  that  the  appearance  of  impersonality  comes  quently  no  index  of  the  value  of  the  article, 

from  the  conception  of  personality  uuder  finite  iho  relative  degrees  of  hardness  of  diflferent 

lioaan  limitations.  samples  were  determined  by  Dr.  Sihitli  by  ooIf 

EMERY,  a  mineral  substance  tisnally  describ-  lectin g  the  powder  jnf;t  coarse  enough  to  pass 

(d  as  a  variety  of  corundum,  but  really  a  me-  throngh  a  sieve  of  400  holes  to  the  inch,  and 

cha&ical  mixture  of  this  mineral  with  oxide  of  with  weighed  samplet  of  this  robbing  little  tert 

iron,  so  intimately  associated  that  tlie  smallest  plates  of  plasa  till  they  ceased  to  be  further  rc- 

fragment  commonly  exhibits  tho  two  together,  duced.    The  rubber  was  the  smooth  bottom 

h  me  instances,  when  separated  into  dnferent  snrfiiee  of  an  agate  mortar.  The  km  In  wei^t 

portions  by  washing  with  oil,  fine  crystals  of  exnoncnce<l  by  the  glass  plates  gave  tho  relative 

coroodam  have  been  detected  by  the  micro-  values  of  tho  samples  of  emeiy.  On  this  pjaa 

aopa.  Ha  extreme  hardness,  derived  from  fhe  Dr.  Smith  prepared  atftble  exbibttln^the  dlmr- 

romndara,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  is  ob-  ent  degrees  of  hardness ;  and  making  u?o  of 

isJctii  in  larse  quantities,  have  led  to  its  exten-  sapphire  of  Ceylon  as  the  standard  of  compari- 

sTe  Qse  ill     arts,  for  grinding  and  polishing  son,  the  hfltdnesB  of  which  he  ealled  100,  and 

Wd  ftonea,  metak,  and  glass.    The  localities  theeffectiveweai^of  which  upon  glass  was  equal 

ftm  vhich  it  is  obtained  in  the  Grecian  arohi-  to  abont  |  of  Iti  own  weight,  that  of  the  best 

and  in  the  TfcSnity  of  Smyrna  and  Ephe-  emerr  ivae  abont    of  its  weight  This  table, 

Fiiin  Asia  Minor,  were  probably  some  of  them  to  which  were  appended  tho  results  of  the 

boTii  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Komans,  as  analyeet  of  many  samples  of  the  mineral  made 

theoMof  a  rahetanoe  of  tills  nature  seems  to  by  Dr.  Smith,  was  inibHahed  hi  the  elaborate 

hve  t«<rn  ronuired  by  tho  lapidaries  of  Magne-  articles  he  furnished  to  tho  ''American  JourmU 

M,  EabesQs,  Tralies^  and  Tyre.   In  later  times  of  Science,"  2d  aeries,  vols.  x.  and  zL  Jha 

iktMiiHloriraxos  in  the  archipelago  has  fbr-  hfrdness  of  tiie  sapphfare  as  rated  upon  tiw 

nisbtd  all  the  supplies  of  commerce,  tho  mineral  mincralogical  scale  is  9,  next  to  the  diamond, 

being  tld{i|^  from  ^e  port  of  Smyrna,  and  which  is  10.   That  of  emery  is  not  necessarily 

known  hyflieiiaroe  of  Smyrna  emery.  From  indloated  by  the  proportfoo  of  dnmloa,  for  a 

1S.>5  to       the  trade  in  emery  was  a  mo-  part  of  this  may  oo  in  combination  with  the 

nopoly  gnatai  by  the  Greek  government  to  an  silica.  It  seems  to  vary  with  the  water  present| 

to^eh  nenhaat,  wlio  so  regulated  the  snp-  those  samples  oontainmg  the  least  water  being 

ply  as  to  raise  tliC  price  from  its  former  rate  of  tho  liardest. — In  1855  the  annual  production  of 

ton  to  abont  $140.  This  monoooly  was  emeiy  was  3,000  tons  of  Nazos  stone  and  1,600 

Ma  «p  and  the  whole  trade  ehangea  in  oon-  tons  of  Tnrldsh.  The  whole  bosineas  was  oon- 

«qMnc«  of  the  discoveries  (;f  Dr.  J.  Lawreooe  centrated  in  tho  hands  of  Mr.  Abbott,  who  held 

Smith  of  the  United  States,  who  in  the  ooone  tho  contract  with  the  Greek  government  ex- 

«hii  explorations  ia  the  service  of  the  Porto  tending  for  10  years,  and  had  purchased  the 

fo.Tercd  in  lS-17  a  number  of  localities  of  Turkish  firmnn  unlimited  in  time  for  the  annual 

^tuii«ral  belonging  both  to  tho  Turkish  and  payment  of  $56,000.    An  orran^rement  was 

goTeromenta.    By  an  arrangement  with  entered  into  wrai  the  house  of  Messrs.  John 

tM  former,  operations  were  commenced  in  the  Taylor  and  sous  of  England  to  employ  a  capital 

HMjesrat  some  of  the  localises  and  after-  of  £120,000  in  tliis  business,  and  supply  the 

^wlatsaM  to  others,  so  that  the  price  has  emery  either  in  the  stone  or  powder  to  tUl  parts 

sts^i  ^;en  reduced  to  $oO  per  ton.    At  the  of  tho  world,  with  the  guarantee  of  its  being 

mountain  of  Gumuch-dogii,  12  m.  £.  of  the  ruins  free  from  adulterations,  such  as  had  previously 

wEpheRA, Dr.  Smith  found  the  emery  upon  imp^red  its  qualities  and  reduced  its  valae. 

the  wmnit  scattered  about  in  loose  pieces  of  all  The  principal  consumption  of  the  article  is  in 

tt^  iq>  to  taaases  of  several  tons  weight.   The  polishing  plate  glass,  and  tho  increase  of  this 

Mk  to  which  it  belonged  was  a  bluish  meta-  budness  causes  a  coostanUy  increasing  demand 

Oo^ic  niArble,  reposing  upon  mico  slate  and  for  emory.    The  discovery  of  new  localities  is  a 

hi  this  rock  the  mineral  was  found  in  matter  of  great  importance,  the  few  that  are 

""■■■i  Mid  in  amorphous  masses,  some  of  known  in  other  ports  of  the  world  furnishing  no 

^•^^ere  several  yards  in  length  and  breadth,  supply  capable  of  competing  with  that  brought 

^iCtlie  wei^t  of  80  to  40  tons.   Tho  struc-  from  the  head  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  said  to 

,         rode  is  compact  and  tolerably  rogu-  be  found  near  Petschliau  in  Bolicmia,  near  Ekate- 

^iwttfiesTirfacc  presents  a  granular  appear-  rinburg  in  the  Ural,  near  Miask  in  the  IlnieiD 

?^^Vliile95  traversed  by  fissures,  the  rock  is  mountains,  and  in  Frederic  valley,  Australia.— 

^llh  ereat  diflBculty,  and  attempts  to  Emery  is  prepared  fur  use  by  crushing  the  stone 

pui  It  tte  tnado  in  vain  from  its  wear  npon  the  nnder  stamps,  and  sorting  thapowder  into  differ- 

■**  the  transportation  from  the  quarries  ent  sizes  by  appropriate  sieves.    For  the  most 

ft*  backs  of  camels  or  horses,  many  delicate  uses  of  opticians,      it  ia  soparoted  in 
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a  small  waj  bj  *  system  of  waahing  over  called 
by  ohemirtRelfitrtertoii.  AftMrbeiuggroaod,  the 

powdiT  Ih  tl;ru\vii  ii:to  water,  or  water  containing 
gum  arabioi  or  it  mcgr  be  oiL  and  allowed  to  sob- 
tide  Ibr  a  eeittlti  nomibw  of  aeeonda  or  minntea. 

The  process  being  s5-stetnatica]ry  conducted,  the 
powder  is  sorted  into  maay  sizes,  and  named  ao> 
oordf  Qg  to  the  time  tiie  Hold  was  allowed  to 

stand  before  the  substance  in  suspension  wo.^ 
collected,  as  emery  of  10  seooodBL  of  80  seoondsi 
9  mintttos,  80,  60,  80  miniitea,  oe.  Emerf  la 
applied  to  pui)or,  thin  cloth,  and  slips  of  wood, 
bjr  dusting  the  powder  upon  these  articles,  which 
are  first  coated  with  thin  glue.  They  are  then 
ready  for  sale  or  for  use  under  the  name  of  ctnery 
paper,  cloth,  or  sticks.  Mixed  with  paper  pulp 
and  fine  glass  and  rolkd  into  sheets,  it  forms  the 
patent  razor-strop  paper;  and  by  a  variety  of 
other  methods  it  is  prepared  for  its  most  oonven* 
ient  application  to  its  numerous  uses  of  grind- 
ing and  polishing. 

EMETICS,  medicines  nsed  to  produce  vomit- 
ing. They  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
specific  and  irritant  The  first  class  require  for 
their  operation  that  they  be  taken  into  the  cir- 
culation, and  they  prodQ<^  their  specific  effects 
whether  they  are  absorbed  from  the  stomach  ur 
injected  directly  into  the  blood.  When  taken 
internally  their  action  does  not  commonly  coui- 
menoe  nntU  after  20  or  80  minutes ;  t^en  nwueft, 
chilliness,  nnd  fv  feeling  of  weakness  arc  pro- 
duced, while  tiio  pult>e  is  slow  and  soil;  and  as 
vominng  b  todnoed,  tbeaa  give  way  to  a  flushed 
couTitenanee,  a  warm  skin,  and  a  full  pul«'c.  Ir- 
ritant emetics,  as  sulphate  of  zinc,  copper,  mua- 
tard,  &c.,  on  the  other  hand,  produce  vomiting 
by  their  din^rt  ctTcrt  npon  the  lining' membrnne 
oi"  tiie  stoiiiach,  iheir  action  is  imme<iittte  and 
nnpreoeded  by  any  nausea  or  other  precursory 
symptoms.  Tliey  are  used  chiefly  in  cases  of 
narcotic  poisoning,  and  in  cases  of  accumulation 
in  the  bronchial  tubes,  where  from  the  feebleness 
of  the  patient  it  13  desirable  to  Hhiin  the  depres- 
sion prec^'ding  the  action  of  ordinary  emetics, 
while  full  and  ])roinpt  vomiting  Is  required. 

EMIGRATION,  the  act  of  leaving  the  conn- 
try  or  place  where  one  lias  previously  resided, 
in  order  to  reside  elsewhere.  In  all  European 
coiin'rip",  Great  Britain  PTrepfod,  a  formal  rc- 
linquisiiment  of  the  i  igiiU  and  duties  of  citi- 
aeiiahip  by  the  emigrant  and  the  govemmeot 
respectively  is  required  in  order  to  render  cmi- 

fation  legal,  if  no  "  certificate  of  expatriation'' 
obtained  by  the  emigrant,  his  former  govern- 
ment retains  its  claims  on  him,  wheUier  ha 
becomes  a  naturalized  citizen  of  another  ooun- 
ttj  or  not  But  even  those  emigrants  who 
have  been  legally  di.«tni<^<^cd  from  the  country 
of  their  birth  are,  in  many  £ttrq>ean  states,  re- 
garded aa  remaining  under oartaln moral  ob]ig.v 
tions  toward  their  former  government  They 
may  be  treated  as  traitors  if  they  carry  rn-ma 
agunak  their  nativo  atafee;  il  la  also  customary 
not  to  roceivo  them  as  representatives  of  the 
foreign  country  to  whkh  they  may  emigrate. 
Tbnafha  AigVaiigoivaninMit  nltaaed  to  raoeim 


Ooont  Bomford  as  the  minister  of  BniMi 
be  haTiiw  been  bom  a  aaljeet  of  IIm  BrillA 

crown.  Formerly  the  principle  that  no  nt» 
ject  could  ever  cease  to  owe  allegiance  a 
nis  government  prevdled  In  Enrope,  and  (k 
statute  books  of  England  still  contain  law'-i'T 
bidding  the  emigration  of  several  classes  of  in- 
aans;  oat  thej  ham  baeome  obadistaL  1W 
pon('r;il  l  ulc  in  European  conntries  \s  novtp 
allow  emigration,  provided  the  emigraat  im 
fkdlllled  ail  Ma  obiigationa  toward  mi  utHi 
state ;  yet  the  question  is  still  surroundeil  vhh 
many  difikultiea.  The  United  States,  by  vlop!- 
ing  foreignen  aa  dtiaern  irifhont  leqoiriu  x 
certificate  of  their  dismissal  from  their  orifiul 
citizenship,  have  implicitly  procMoied  tk  Da- 
nral  right  of  expatrlatfon,  that  is  to  ssy,  tb 
right  of  every  man  to  choose  a  government  o 
der  which  he  intends  to  live.  To  this  eitoit 
the  right  has  not  been  acknowledged  bj  uj 
European  state  except  Great  Britain,  and  :  v '  • 
latter  only  practically,  not  legally.  C^itiTi 
frequently  arisen  in  which  natnralixea  tl^m 
of  the  United  States,  even  those  who  camo  bes 
as  minors  bv  the  will  of  their  pareoti,  kn 
been  compelled,  on  travelling  tlirongb  theeco^ 
try  of  their  birth,  to  do  military  duty,  or  bvt 
been  punished  for  having  fiiiled  to  do  lO.  Tin 
policy  of  the  government  of  the  United  8Wv 
m  regard  to  Such  cases  has  been  as  unset  tl.  .' ' 
that  of  Orcat  Britain.  While,  in  1853,  IL'. 
Marcy,  then  secretary  of  ^tate,  in  his  fwn*i 
Koszta  letter,  demonstrated  the  right  and  fcj 
of  the  United  States  to  protect  even  "indHati 
citizens"  against  exactions  arising  froai  ft* 
former  political  relations,  in  1868  the  r«fr«- 
sentative  of  the  United  St  nt es  at  Berlin  was aot 
sustained  by  Lis  go  vernmeuL  in  protesting agw* 
the  forcible  enrollment  of  mtundis^'d  Ainmctn 
citizens  in  the  Prussian  army.  It  wm 
then,  that  when  a  foreigner  became  natnraliw 
in  the  United  States  without  having  obtaion 

fjermission  to  do  so  from  his  former  gorernroea* 
le  was  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  Aro^ 
ican  government  only  within  the  terriiorvw 
the  United  States,  and,  when  returning  to  lui 
native  country  under  cover  of  an  AroenMB 
passport,  did  so  at  his  own  risk.  A.Q> 
tinot  legal  definition  of  the  bearing  of  w| 
act  of  naturalization  upon  the  rights  of  *• 
naturalized  citiiaa  In  regard  to  his  fom^ 
government  has  never  been  attomptei--*' 
some  cases  governments  have  been  glad  to  W» 
a  portion  of  their  popolaUoo,  especially  wbere 
the  Malthufiian  theory  of  over-population  p» 
vails.  Thus,  British  economists  coDgratnlsw 
their  country  upon 'the  great  migration  frflra 
Ireland  to  America  about  the  middle  of 
century.  Their  theory  was  that  by  tbns  tb* 
idng  out  the  popolation,  the  means  of  ^^Y'L 
cr.re  for  those  remaining  most  neeessanjyW 
increased.  Pc^ibly  the  peculiar  politic^ 
tutions  of  a  country  may  anthorizo  eucn  » 
lief,  but  general  experience  tends  to  prove  tMi 
an  absolute  over-population  is  out  o»  J^^^^ 
tloneveain  th«inoa(danaaiyafittled]MF«* 
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foantrie&  A  relative  over-popnlation,  caused  nomadic  tribes.    Of  such  corporate  emigration 
hy  partial  aod  ianifficient  development  of  natn-  patriarcbal  historjr  records  some  examples,  as 
ril  resooroe^  exists  in  tbo  most  tliinlj  settled  those  of  Lot,  Abraham,  and  Jacob.   With  the 
'  uDtries.  ladeed,  the  lower  the  state  of  civil-  progress  of  agriculture  and  the  growth  of  more 
uudoD  the  more  frequent  is  a  relative  over-pop-  definite  political  relations,  trade,  aud  commerce, 
uktioQ.  •  This  is  proved  bj  the  example  of  the  began  tne  emigration  of  single  bodies  of  ad- 
iBKrioan  Indians,  a  few  thousands  of  whom  venturers  to  distant  countries.    In  this  way 
miv  ct&TTc  for  want  of  food  on  a  territory  large  Phoenicians,  led  by  Cadmus,  and  Egyptians,  led 
1 1.1  n^h  for  a  European  kingdom.   The  limit  of  by  Danaus  and  Georops,  emigrated  to  Greece,  the 
111  <  lute  oTcr-population,  that  is,  of  the  insaffi-  Iieraclidra  from  Greece  to  Asia  Minor,  tho  Tyr- 
.(  ucy  of  tbe  natural  resources  to  subsist  a  peo-  rhenians  to  Italy.  Unlike  these,  tho  ciodus  of  the 
j  k  may  bave  been  reached  in  some  provinces  Israelites  from  Egypt  to  Canaan  was  a  corporate 
of  CLios,  bat  has  not  yet  been  pointed  out  by  emigration  of  a  pMypIe,  on  account  of  reUgioiis- 
acfcal  esp<Tienco  in  Europe.    It  is  r  piirnifir'ftnt  and  political  oppression,  for  which  modern  his- 
iici  tli&l  ttie  eiuigration  from  somo  Europeau  torj  furnishes  parallels  in  tho  Mormon  emigra* 
eoontriBi^  Bhenifla  Araasla  and  Westphalia  fbr  tion  to  Utah  and  the  emigration  of  tlie  Bo«M 
!n<taEfe,i«in  an  inverse  ratio  to  population ;  that  in  southern  Africa.   Durinp;  the  hi^toricnl  timofi 
;u  sar,  the  largest  number  emigrate  from  tho  of  ancient  Greece  emigratiuu  gi  ucriilly  ussumed 
most  thiolj  settled  ngrieoHaril  districts,  these  the  character  of  colonization.   Many  flourishing 
':irin^,  relati  v^lr,  a  Ifirt^er  over-population  than  flTid  powerful  colonies  were  thu.s  sent  forth  along 
Ui^:  in  M  iiMi  agricultural  and  manufacturing  tho  bliorcs  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  seas 
ytrs  :iu  are  combined.   The  monarchical  gov-  by  Greece,  the  relative  position  of  whidi  In 
^nK-r.ti  of  Europe  have  from  time  to  time  en-  ancient  history  13  similar  in  that  respect  to 
licavured  to  diraioisli  emigration  by  oppressive  that  of  the  Germanic  (Anglo-Saxon)  nations 
kirs,  and  by  levying  heavy  taxes  upon  emi-  as  contrasted  to  that  of  tho  Roman  race.  The 
i:rLH«:  but  of  late  they  have  begun  to  perceive  colonies  of  ancient  Komo  for  tho  most  part 
i:^  such  measures  fuil  entirely  to  proouoe  tho  were  rather  outposts  of  an  army  aud  combine- 
<i<e<ired  result,  and  have  therefore  confined  their  tions  of  fortune  hunters  tiuuk  aettlemento  of 
f?i>rtsto  the  regulation  and  protection  r<f  emi-  men  intending  to  found  permanent  residences, 
gmion.  Assodatioos  have  been  formed  in  Tho  great  migration  of  the  Germanic  nations 
rsmj  EaropesQ  states  for  this  spcial  porpOM.  hsTlng  destroyed  tko  Roman  «npix«,  tin  move- 
In  the  Unlied  States  there  are  likewise  a  nnra-  meats  of  European  society  were  for  centuries 
bcr  of  tiuilv  BssociatioDs  devoting  themselves  not  unlike  tho  whirlpool  caused  by  tbe  sinking 
to  tbe  aaiiliiDM  <rf  fminigniiti.  The  United  of  a  large  vessel.   Nations  and  races  were  tossed 
Stales  gorernnient  has  passed  laws  for  the  rcj^-  hither  and  ihitlicr,  and  only  a  few  out-of-the- 
nlm'm  of  emigrant  ships  (March  2, 1819;  Feb.  way  nooks  and  corners  of  Europe  remained  un- 
^  IS47;  May  17,  1843;  March  8,  1849,  &o.).  disturbed.   Charlemagne  changed  the  directioa 
Tk  Stat*  of  XewYork  has  established  a  board  of  of  German  emigration  from  the  south  to  the  east 
eommiieiuiiers  which  requires  a  tax  of  $2  from  and  north.   While  from  that  time  the  loove- 
«^  imtnigrant,  and  applies  the  proceeds  of  this  ments  of  Gorman  nations  toward  Italy  assumed 
ti,Tit*i»a  to  t!io  support  of  the  needy  and  desti-  the  character  of  mere  military  conquests,  their 
tfikpoog  tliem.   A  depot  for  all  immigrants  emigration  conquered  nearly  tho  whole  country 
iBiviag  at  New  York,  deirigDod  to  protect  them  between  the  Elbe  and  Yiatola  rivers  from  the 
STihst  fraud  and  violence,  was  open nr^  in  Slavic  race.  A  counter  mrrent  from  Asia,  which 
^::iiU,'  mtjsures  have  been  adopted  or  pro-  set  in  at  various  periods  of  tbe  middle  ages,  oon- 
^><^1  ia  the  (tatea  of  Wisconsin,  Illioois,  and  sistiug  of  Magyars  and  Tartan,  waa  aaeoeflaAdly 
^'i-h^in,  the  latter  of  which  in  1859  appointed  resisted,  and  tho  tide  was  even  tiirned  npon 
Y^Uia:  die  purpose  of  drawing  a  portion  of  Asia  by  the  crusades  ;  but  at  a  later  period  au> 
m  eti%ition  from  Europe  to  the  state  of  other  Asiatic  race,  the  Oamanli  (Turks),  suo* 
Jlichi|sii.  lulSoS  the  German  diet  proposed  cor-  ceeded  in  displa^  in;,'  tho  most  decayed  of  C!iris- 
^  ralc>  for  iho  restriction  of  emigration  from  tian  nations  m  south-eastern  Europe,  while  al- 
^^^nmj  to  America,  but  their  adoption  wm  most  simnltanoomiy  ftill  another  Asiatio  ram 
WiT'l'i'l  bv  tl;e  wivr  hef^inning  in  Apnl,  1859. —  (the  Arab?)  wa3  expelled  from  t!ic  son*h  nvc?t- 
iiiiitdi)  of  emigration  in  the  broadest  mean-  em  ]>eninsula  (Spain),  to  which  they  had  emi- 
of  tb«  word  ia,  in  faot,  fhe  Uatory  of  man-  gratod  8  oentnries  before. — ^Indlvldnal  emigi»> 
Ip^i  Ot*  the  earliest  migrations  by  which  tho  tinn,  as  distinguished  from  the  movements  of 
2^<^uuJ  fcaiures  of  EOropean  history  have  wliole  nations,  oommenoed  on  a  lai^  scale  i^- 
drilled,  no  reoorda  remain,  Init  nimi«r>  tor  thodiaooveryof  Amerloa.  Bofii^tholtfUi 
tates  of  thera  are  found  by  the  archoeol-  century  the  nations  in  which  thoBoman  element 
^abaolog^t.  and  linguist.  In  the  earliest  pred<Huina(ed,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  ¥^anoe,  sent 
*9**<ivQuu  Hfe,  whon  hunting  tvaaman^  fbith  n  graafc  nnmMr  of  omigrants,  moat  of 
"v*«a  of  subsistence,  his  wild  roamings  them  mere  adventurers  who  did  not  intend  to 
^      tcxritones  could  scarcely  be  called,  stay  loM»r  than  might  be  necessary  to  become 
f.™«ntwa,*iee  there  wore  no  aetUed  habits-  rioL  Too  iint  attempts  by  tho  Engliah  to  or- 
^wutolejreCT  to  go  to.    rn  i^'ration  proper  ganize  emigration  to  America  likewise  orlgi- 
"^^'^'t'ttctd  vh«a  herdsmen  congrefpited  into  nated  in  adveatoroos  designs.  In  aooh  attempts 
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300  men  and  £40,000  wero  lost  from  1585  to 
1680.  In  1C06  over  2,000  emigrants  wore  sent 
lipom  England  to  Xorth  America  to  ptnk  for 

Kid,  but  thoy  perislied  miserably,  and  in  1G09 
1 60  of  them  remained.  The  Haklnyt  com- 
pany for  the  colonization  of  Virginia  lost  9,000 
znea  and  £100,000.  At  last  religious  contests 
laid  a  firm  foandation  for  the  pennanont  settle- 
ment of  the  North  American  continent.  Tlio 
emigration  of  the  Puritans  and  their  successful 
Mtuliahinent  in  New  England  aenred  «s  an  ez- 
amplo  to  all  those  who  in  Europe  were  oppress- 
ed for  the  sa^s  of  their  religion.  Beside,  the 
ground  havlngbeen  broken  lor  the  settlement 
of  what  are  now  the  southern  states  of  the 
Union,  the  fertility  of  their  soil,  their  genial 
dlmate,  and  withal  the  still  lingering  hope  of 
sadden  enrichment  by  discoveries  of  precious 
metals,  attracted  large  numbers  of  colonists.  A 
■trODg  tide  of  emigratkm  from  Germany  set  in 
toward  Pennsylvania  near  the  end  of  the  17th 
and  during  the  18th  centurv ;  the  Butch  colo- 
nised NeVr  York ;  the  Swedes  Delaware ;  Can- 
ada and  Louisiana  were  settled  by  French  ad- 
venturers. Still  the  current  of  emigration  to 
AjDMrioa  daring  the  170  ^rean  of  mb  colonial 
history  was  slow  and  tedious  when  compared 
with  that  which  commenced  after  the  war  of 
todependenoey  and  espeoiaUr  when  the  anooess 
of  American  institutions  had  been  tested  by  the 
experience  of  one  soneration.  Statistical  tables 
of  the  nomber  of  alien  immigranta  were  not 
kept  until,  in  compliance  with  an  act  of  congress 
of  March  2,  1819,  collectors  of  the  customs  be* 
gan  to  report  quarterly  to  the  aeoretary  of  state 
the  nurabiir,  sex,  age,  &c,  of  passengers  arriving 
by  sea.  There  are,  however,  reasons  to  doubt 
the  aeeoraey  of  the  reports  made  within  the 

first  10  or  15  years  succeeding  the  pa^^sage  of 
.  the  act.  Mr.  F.  Kapp  attempts  to  prove  from 
the  reoorda  of  aarenu  aettlements,  established 
batween  1820  and  1830,  that  tlio  number  of  im- 
migrants who  arrived  during  that  time  was 
laiier  than  that  given  in  tiia  oAdal  reporta. 
The  immigration  from  1784  to  1794  is  stated  by 
Hr.  Samuel  Blodget  (1806)  to  have  averaged 
4,000  per  anmim.  During  1704, 10,000  immi- 

S"ant8  were  estimated  to  iiavo  arrived  in  tlio 
nited  Statei^  bat  this  was  an  extraurdinorr 
mnnber  for  tho  tone.  The  yearly  average  ot 
the  immigration  during  20  years,  from  1790  to 
1810,  is  assumed  by  Dr.  Adam  Seiybert  to  have 
been  6,000.  During  the  10  years  from  1808  to 
1816  extensive  emigration  to  the  United  States 
waa  precluded  bj  the  unfriendly  relations  at  that 
time  existing  Iwtween  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
the  United  States ;  but  soon  after  the  restoration 
of  peace  it  began  agfUn.  During  the  year  1817 
over  flOlOOO  immigrants  arrived.  Jio  trust- 
worthy data  exist  on  the  immigration  of  tlie  21 
months  from  Jan.  1,  1818,  to  Sept  80.  1819. 
FW>m  the  latter  date  to  1855,  the  number  of 
alien  passengers,  and  from  1850  to  1858  the  total 
nomber  of  passengers  (natives  of  the  United 
Stataa  indnoed)  arriving  by  sea,  are  officially 
Nporlad  aa  Mows: 
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The  total  number  of  alien  immignints  who  v- 
rived  in  the  United  States  from  Sept.  80,  ISlt. 
to  Dee.  81, 1866,  is  4,212,624.  OTthepoM- 
pers  coming  by  sea  during  the  3  years  (nh; 
Dec.  1858,  deducting  therefrom  thoee  bom  o 
the  ITnitad  Bfcatea,  aa  aho  those  who  vae^lj 
passed  through  the  United  States  to  the  Briv 
ish  -provinoesi  there  remain  about 
aoida.  EBiiniating  the  iram1)er  of  hnaripaf 

who  arrived  from  l7Si  to  1819  at  150,000, « 
obtain  a  grand  total  of  4,912,624,  or,  in 
irambers,  6,000,000  immigrants  fanotiMriw 
States  from  1 784  to  Jan.  1 , 1 859.  Of  tlil«  nm- 
ber  about  2,600,000  came  from  Great  £ntiu 
and  Ireland;  about  1,600,000  ftm  Otroiir 
(incluiling  the  Avholo  of  Prussia  andAustns,: 
200,000  from  France;  100.000  from  Britisii 
America ;  50,000  from  Sweden  and  KorwV? 
50,000  (?)  from  China;  40,000  from  SwitJfr- 
land;  86,000  from  the  West  Indies;  l^^* 
from  HoUand;  16,000from  Mexico;  8,000 from 
Italy;  7,000  from  Belgium;  6,600  from  Sodi 
America;  2,000  from  Portugal;  1,800  from 
Azores ;  1,000  from  Russia.  It  will  be  K« 
from  the  above  table  that  the  eraigrrtwn  » 
the  United  States  increased  in  an  unprecwenl- 
ed  proporUon  from  1846  to  1864.  Thtf  «• 
owing  in  the  first  instance  to  the  gr«it  ftO" 
ine  in  Ireland ;  in  the  second,  to  the  reTolttjWW 
of  1848,  by  which  great  numbeta  of  the*  wWi 
pnwpMtahad  been  blighted  bypolltkd«»»* 
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sion  were  indooed  to  remove  to  tlio  wc<?fom 
contioeat  The  year  1854  was  alao  the  tuminff 
{ oiot  in  the  nnmerioal  proportion  of  the  emt- 
mtioo  from  Irelaud  aiid  Germany.    In  1852 
Inlaai  sent  160.000  etnigranta  to  the  United 
Sutm,  Gennanj  bat  145,918 ;  in  1868  there  ar^ 
river!  164,000  emigrants  from  Ireland,  and  141,- 
945  from  Germany ;  bat  in  1854  the  Irish  immi- 
gnuioo  fen  to  abont  108,000,  while  the  German 
increased  to  215,009,  and  in  1855  there  arrived 
tl,9l8  Germans  (inoloding  Prassians  and  Ans- 
triass),  and  50,000  Irishmen.   In  the  port  of 
Xew  York  there  arrived  in  1856, 56,1 1 7  Gorman, 
«Dd  43,M6  Irish  immigranta;  in  1857,  86,859 
Geram,  and  57,106  Irish ;  In  1858, 81,874  Oer- 
man,  and  25,097  Irish.   From  Jan.  1  to  April  7, 
1959,  there  arrived  in  the  pcfrt  of  New  York 
7,193  immigrants,  against  8,018  dariiig  the  same 
period  in  1858.  the  steady  falling  off  of  the  im« 
mignuioQ  since  1854  is  attributed  to  varions 
causes,  prominent  among  which  arc  the  strong  ro- 
•ctioo  of  the  native  Americ.in  scntiinont  against 
the  apposed  delnge  of  the  United  States  by 
and  the  financial  crises  of  185 1-7.  It  has 
been  calcnlated  that  the  number  of  2,600,000 
teeigrters  who  had  settled  in  the  United  States 
from  1784  to  1850  had  during  that  period  been 
sveOed  to  4,000,000  indnding  their  descendants. 
AssTTminj  thi?  to  be  correct,  in  1860  the  total 
of  iliai  portion  of  the  population  of  the  United 
StAtes  which  is  thoproaact  of  immigration  since 
liS4  wonW  l>e  near  7,000,000.    Hut  a  closo 
adcnlatkju  is  rendered  exceedingly  difficult  by 
the  fact  that  the  proportion  of  age  in  an  imml- 
prant  population  is  very  different  from  that  in 
a  native  ooe,  there  being  always  among  the 
f::)rmer  a  gretter  nnmbw  of  nirriageBble  per^ 
sons,  but  also  a  greater  proportion  nearer  to 
the  avera^  period  of  human  life.    Of  the 
total  emijmtion  from  Europe,  the  largest  por- 
tion is  i<]entical  with  the  immigration  into 
"rt  United  States.   In  a  comparative  statisti- 
si  table,  published  by  the  French  goveite- 
ni^nt  in  1859.  the  total  emigration  during  10 
.rears,  fnxn  1W8  to  1858,  from  Great  Britain 
tti  belnd,  te  ghren  at  8,760,000,  from  Qer- 
»«T  at  1,200,000  (this  number  is  given  as  1,1 87,- 
aSS  hk  tiKooomlar  reports),  but  less  than  200,> 
MfrealVtBo^.  Henee  it  would  appear  tbaft 
eraipratvyn  i?  almost  monopolizfd  by  the  Ger- 
manic rations,  among  whom,  in  this  respect^ 
vH*^*^  ^  Norway  haTe  rfnee  the  mMdle  of 
the  Mthcentary  bc;;^nn  to  take  a  place.  The 
v^tal  emigratioa'from  Europe  in  1857  was,  ao- 
wdit?  to  oOdd  statements,  853,878,  yfs. : 
1»,600  fmm  Germany,  n9,n31  from  Cerent  Rrit- 
W.2$8  from  Iiebnd,  18,802  from  France, 
^IW  from  Svedm  and  Norway,  5,000  from  • 
^^jjiaiu!,  1,734  IVorn  Holland,  600  from 
r'S^"^  *<W  from  Italy.-^ext  to  the 
^  ^  British  eolonles  In  Ameriea 
~  MinBa  attract  the  cr.  atost  number  of 
emigratidn  from  Great  Britain 
?S»f^  to  Bri&  Amerioa  from  1840  to 
40,000  per  annum.    The  vonr  of 
"^Uam  {im)  drew  thither  109,680 


emigrantg.  The  emigration  to  Australia  was 
formerly  for  the  most  part  a  forced  one.  From 
1708  to  1888,  about  74,000  convicts  wore  trans- 

Eortod  thither.  Since  then  the  free  emigration 
as  gradually  increased;  in  1837,  it  was  2,GG4; 
1838,  6,102;  1839,7,852;  1840,  5,216;  1841, 
12,188;  1842,  5,071;  1848,  28,904;  1849,32,- 
091 ;  1850, 16,037 ;  1851, 21,632 ;  1852,  87,424; 
1853,  61,401 ;  1857,  61,248.  The  total  emi- 
gration to  Australia  from  1849  to  1859  will 
scarcely  fall  short  of  550,000.  The  aggregate 
of  those  who  have  emigrated  from  the  United 
Kingdom  either  to  British  colonies  or  foreign 
countries  from  1815  to  1858,  is  given  by  Mr. 
McCulloch  at  8,793,529.  Adding  to  this  the 
emigration  of  subsequent  years,  as  stated  by 
other  authorities  (viz. :  839,524  in  1864,  nearly 
200,000  in  1855,  165,951  in  185G,  212,876  in 
1857),  we  obtain  a  total  of  over  4,500,000  eadr 
grants  from  the  United  Kingdom  during  a  pe- 
riod of  43  years. — ^The  emigration  from  Europe 
to  other  distant  OOOntries  than  those  in  whioh 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  prcl'  mm  -  ates,  ha-s  always 
been  comparatively  insigunkani,  in  spite  of  all 
efforts  of  continental  governments  to  push  it  in 
that  direction.  Algeria,  in  1851,  full  20  years 
after  its  conquest  by  the  French,  had  an  imuii- 
grant  population  of  only  65,283.  The  emigra- 
tion from  Franco  to  Algeria  amounted  in  1868 
to  8,564,  and  in  ia57  only  to  7,992.— Of  the 
South  American  states,  Brazil  as  early  as  1819 
endeavored  to  attract  emigration  from  Germany 
and  Switzerland,  but  the  manner  in  which  the 
emigrants  were  treated  by  the  laree  property 
holders  frustrated  these  efforts,  although  ener- 
getically repeated  from  time  to  time.  Still,  a 
few  Swiss  and  German  tiokmies  have,  after  hav- 
ing passed  through  the  severest  ordeals,  obtained 
a  considerable  degree  of  prosperity.  Among . 
these  are  New  ^iburg,  Petropolis,  Leopol- 
dina,  and  San  Amarros,  all  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  capital,  and  containing  altogether  some 
13,000  inhabitants.  Since  Iwl  the  colonies  of 
Ponna  Francisco,  Blumenau  on  the  Itajaliazy, 
province  of  Santa  Gatarioa,  and  Ybicaba,  prov- 
uee  of  SttB  Paolo,  haye  been  established.  £m- 
inmtion  from  Germany  and  Belgium  to  Costa 
Btoa  and  Nicaragua  (1850),  and  from  Austria 
(Tyrol)  to  Pern  (1857-  8),  faaa  generally  m- 
snlted  in  failure.  Emigration  fVom  Germany  to 
Chili  has  been  attempted  with  better  success. 
The  agrionltnral  oolontes  eatabtlshed  since  1850 
in  the  province  of  Valdivia  are  in  a  highly  pros- 
perous condition,  and  may  in  no  very  remote 
time  form  the  nndens  of  a  strong  German  pop- 
ulation on  the  western  slope  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can continent.  In  1859  a  joint  stock  companj 
for  the  eatablfshment  of  German  emigrant  setfle- 
ments  in  the  republic  of  Ecuador  was  organized 
bv  German  merohants  in  liOndon  under  favor- 
able anspfoes.  An  isolated  ease  of  saooeisftil 
colonization  Ly  people  of  the  Roman  race  is  the 
establishment  of  about  80,000  Frenchmen  and 
Ttelians  in  the  Argentine  repobBo  near  fhe 
mouth  of  the  river  La  Plata.  Since  1857  strong 
efforts  have  been  made  in  Qermany  to  turn  em^ 
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igratioa  ia  ih»  same  direct,  and  the  hope  hai 
Men  expTMied  thetbjrthifiiieeiw  the  La  Plate 

country  might  be  permnnently  acquired  for  the 
Germaa  race,  bat  as  jet  aoaroely  aoy  thing  has 
been  done  to  that  elftct— &i  Europe,  Rnais 

was  among  tho  earliest  to  perceive  the  advan- 
tages of  immigration.  Peter  the  Great  invited 
emlgranto  from  all  natioos  to  aetlfo  !n  Bnaia. 

TTw  Fucccssors  followed  tho  same  policy  bv 
granting  premiomsand  Taluable  privileges,  sooh 
as  exemption  from  tazatton  far  a  certain  nnm- 
ber  of  years,  exemption  from  military  duty,  and 
free  homesteads  to  colonists  Indawd  by  those 
adrantagea,  a  large  nnmber  <tf  endgriintt  from 
the  Palatinate  settled  in  southern  Russia  in  1 7^4. 
Immediately  after  the  l^apokonio  wars  an  ez- 
tensiTe  Gerinaule  emigratioii  to  Rnama  (indod- 
ing  Poland)  took  place.  Tho  total  number  of 
Germans  who  emigrated  thither  between  the 
years  1816  and  1826  is  estimated  at  260,Q00. 
The  agricultural  colonies  of  Yioloviah,  in  tho 

Siremment  of  Tchernigov,  and  Kiebendorf,  in 
at  of  Voronezh,  a  manufacturing  colony  near 
Pultowa,  a  Moravian  settlement  at  Sarepta,  and 
a  number  of  German-  colonies  in  the  Crimea, 
originated  in  this  way.  During  Uie  reign  of 
Nicholiis  emigration  to  Russia  ceased  almost  en- 
tirely, but  since  the  accession  of  Alexander  II. 
it  has,  to  some  degree,  commenced  anew  in  the 
Dortheaatem  provinces  of  Prussia,  whence  of 
late  a  considerable  number  of  agriculturists  have 
emigrated  to  Poland. — ^The  Austrian  govern- 
ment holds  out  inducements  in  order  to  draw  « 

Eortion  of  the  German  emigration  to  Hungary, 
ut  so  far  with  poor  success.  Immediately 
after  the  doae  of  the  Rosso-Torkish  war,  the 
question  was  seriously  discussed  whether  it 
would  Jiot  be  possible  to  regenerate  the  Orient 
by  turning  the  tide  of  westward  emigration  to 
the  lower  Dannbian  countries  and  Asia  Minor. — 
Of  Asiatic  ualiuus,  China  furnishes  the  largest 
number  of  emigraoti^  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  whom  settle  on  the  different  islands  of  tlio 
Malay  archipt-lago,  tho  Britiiih,  Dutcli,  tspauish, 
and  Danish  colonies,  and  also  in  Australia,  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  California.  The  annual 
average  of  Chinese  emigration  may  reach  some 
9001,000,  but  most  of  tbem  do  not  remain  per* 
manently  abroad.  They  return  to  their  native 
country  as  soon  as  they  have  earned  enough  to 
live  comfortably  at  home.  Wo  may  hero  men- 
tion the  peculiar  system  of  emigration  which 
within  the  last  few  years  has  been  carried  on 
nnder  the  auspices  of  the  IVeDcb  goremment, 
▼iz. :  tho  professedly  voluntary  emigration  of 
negroes  from  the  coast  of  Africa  to  Frencli 
colonies.  It  is  generally  considered  that  this  is 
rimply  the  old  slave  trade  in  (lisfruisc. — That 
emigration  which  is  uninterruptedly  going  on 
within  theterritonyof  the  United  States  among 
the  different  states  can  scarcely  be  considered 
under  the  same  head  with  the  emigrations  from 
nation  to  nation.  According  to  ue  ceiiiaa  of 
1850,  there  lived  in  the  different  states  and  ter- 
ritories of  the  Union  4,170,226  white  persons 
(▼is. :  S^1«,9S1  mtim,  aad  IfMW^SM  AuMlee) 


horn  oot  of  thoae  atates  and  tenitoMiMMi 
Mtf,  bat  wifiUtt  the  United  Staten 

EMIR,  an  Arabic  title,  meaning  priooe  a 
ruler,  given  in  Turkey  partioalarly  to  tim 
fboagbt  to  be  of  the  line  of  VbhamBwi  llra^ 

his  daughter  Fatima,  and  to  whom,  in  di$tbc 
tion  from  all  others,  belongs  the  rij^t  to  vv 
n  green  torban.  Properly,  the  en^  etntitafe 
with  tho  ulemaa  only  tho  first  of  the  4  ci^.i 
of  the  Turksi  but  their  nnmber  has  ao  mod  u 
ereaaed  Hut  fbef  are  now  eetfmaled  at  ^  ptr 
of  tho  population  of  the  Ottoman  empirt  i:: 
they  are  found  in  eveiy  class  of  people,  m 
amoc^  the  be^ars.  Emirewboperfarrowni 
duties  do  not  degrade  the  preen  tarbsnbjox 
tinning  to  wear  it;  and  those  who  beeoncfls 
erah,  paahaa,  ministersi,  or  eren  gnod  Tiaai 
also  dispense  with  it  on  public  occssiou^kt 
they  may  offend  the  sultan,  who  Lai  not  ii 
honor  of  wearing  it,  not  being  of  tlie  na  d 
Mohammed. 

EKLYN,  Thomas,  an  English  Unitirini 
vine,  bom  in  Stamford,  Hay  27,  IWlSd 
July  80, 1748.  He  was  educated  at  Cambriiip 
and  after  travelling  over  England  and  IkM 
settled  in  1691  in  Dublin,  where  be  pimi 
great  reputation  as  a  preacher.  lo  1691  Ix 
advanoeu  doctrines  upon  the  subject  t> 
Trinitv  at  variance  with  those  of  his  cooftp 
tion,  declaring  the  Father  preeminent  over 
Son  and  Spirit,  and  thus  reviving  AriaaiiB 
The  opposition  which  was  excited  against  Va 
obliged  him  to  leave  Ireland,  and  hepobli^bK!' 
England  a  work  declaring  and  aiming  to  jistid 
his  a]>inioos.  This  book  brought  upon  Idai 
prosecution  for  blasphemy,  and  he  wb  cc: 
demned  to  the  penalty  of  a  fine  and  a  jwi 
imprisonment,  lie  did  not  pay  the  fint, 
ranained  in  priaon  S  yeara,  and  after  bis  rel<««> 
preaclied  to  a  congregation  of  his  friendi  B 
London,  liis  character  was  amiable,4ndf 
lifis  irreproachable.  Beside  his  theological  »nt 
ings,  which  have  been  republished,  he  kft  a* 
moirs  of  the  life  and  sentiments  of  Dr.  Saw 
Clarke. 

EMMANUEL,  the  same  as  Imh akvil,  •  Bf 
brew  word  signifying  "  God  with  ofc"  »' 
used  by  Isaiah  in  •  prophecy  which  aco^rt  i^ 
to  Matthew  was  accomplished  in  JesmC^ 
who  is  thus  divinely  recognized  as  the  prefflW 
Messiah,  the  true  Immanuel,  or  "God  with» 

EMMET.  I.  A  N.  W.  co.  of  Iowa,bortf» 
on  Minn.,  intersected  by  tho  De.<»  HoimV 
area,  aboat  450  sq.  ro.  In  iia  ^- 
pevernl  nmall  hikes.  It  has  been  formed  sit< 
1850,  and  was  named  in  honor  of  Robert  t-i 
met,  the  Iriah  patriot  It  is  not  ] 
the  state  census  of  IWjr,.  II.  A  new  «>•  < 
Mich.,  called  also  ToneUagana,  comprwog/' 
northern  extremitv  of  the  lower  pen'"^"*  f . 
dering  on  I^ke  Xlicliifffin  ;  area,  aboat 
m.    It  is  not  included  in  Uie  census  of  18^; 

EMMET,  RoBKirr,  an  Irish  revdotioiw 
born  in  Dublin  in  1780,  hanged  in  theOPKS. 
Sept.  20,  1803.    lie  gained  higu  ngjl 
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exy^Hed  for  oTOwing  himself  n  ropabUcan.  He 
join^  the  association  of  united  Irishraeo,  whose 
object  was  to  sepMttte  Ireland  from  GfMtt  Brit- 
airt  md  to  €j*tablish  an  itjtlepcndont  ropnWic, 
aad  be  was  implicated  iu  the  rebellion  ui  1798. 
After  the  fulare  of  this  attempt  he  escaped 
to  France,  retarned  secretly  to  Dublia  in  1802, 
norzaaized  the  malcontents,  established  rari- 
IM  depots  of  powder  and  firearms  in  dilTerent 
pfiTts  of  the  city,  and  fixed  upon  July  23, 1803, 
^  ibe  time  to  s^ize  the  castle  and  arsenals  of 
DabRa.  On  the  evening  of  that  day  he  directed 
the  distribution  of  pikes  among  the  a«i«^mb!od 
c .inspirators,  to  whom  ho  delivered  an  animated 
harugtie.  The  insurgent  band,  marching  with 
cbeeraioto  the  principal  <^troct.  and  being  swelled 
into  so  immense  and  fui  iou.i  mob,  assassinated 
Chief  Jnstioe  Kilwarden,  who  was  passing  by 
k  his  carria^,  but  hesitated  to  follow  tbctr  en- 
tli^<uistic  leader  to  the  castle,  and  dispersed  at 
±-i  fir^t  vdley  from  a  small  putfcf  soldiers. 
Emniet,  in  disgust  at  the  outrages  and  pusilla- 
fiimity  <tf  the  insai^ents,  abandoned  them  and 
escaped  to  the  Wioklow  mountains.  After 
t^e  failure  of  the  first  blow  he  checked  the 
other  moveraeols  which  had  been  projected, 
Whsoding  his  resources  in  the  hope  of  soon 
?tti?wing  the  revolt.    lie  might  have  evaded 
tic  pamit  of  the  government,  but  a  tender  at- 
udmeat  which  subsisted  between  him  and 
iTi^^Curraa,  tlie  daughter  r,f  the  celebrated  bar- 
rister, iadooed  him  to  return  to  Dublin  to  bid 
W  fbnmll  before  learing  the  country.  He 
•wss  tracM,  apprehended,  tried,  and  convicted 
of  lu|;h  tresscM).   Ue  defended  his  own  oaus^ 
dethfwiif  ao  addrento  the  judge  and  iury  or 
reraarkible  elo<^uence  and  ]  a!h<:s,  ^nethisfato 
▼ith  coarsge,  and  won  general  admiration  for 
tlie  parity  and  loftineis  of  hla  moiWea.  Hb 
fee  ind  that  of  Misa  Curran  are  the  ?iib>cl9  of 
tro  of  the  finest  of  Moore's  Irish  melodies. — 
TteKu  Asms,  broUior  of  the  praeediDft  a 
iH^tician  and  lawyer,  born  in  Cork  in  1766, 
M  in  New  York,  Nor.  14,  1827.  Ho  was 
piinted  It  TAMy  oollege,  Babtin,  atadfed 
Bw^icine  at  the  university  (  f  K(]in!mr^'h,  vi'^ited 
the  most  celebrated  schools  of  the  oontinent, 
ttsB  idMtod  the  legal  nroKnslon,  atndled  8 
7«»mt the  temple  in  London,  and  wasadmlttod 
to  On  btt  of  Dublin  ia  1791.  Uo  soon  became 
tinder  of  tteanoetatioii  of  nutted  Irishmen, 
vtd  wa;one  of  a  general  cf  iivmitti  c  to  superin- 
tend sU  ainiUr  associatious^aving  rebellion 
w  Osir  ittfanate  object.  Disdosiires  being 
''^'fe  to  thi!  governnii  nt,  he  was  arrested  with 
m  of  hb  sssoeiatea  in  1708^  did  not  deny 
"■T^posw,  and  wae  flnslly  eonveyed  a  pria- 
W-«to  Fort  Geurgo  in  Scotland,  where  ho  was 
i\  jears.  After  the  treaty  of  Amiens 
y*»Bb«ited  and  permitted  to  withdraw  to 
^-'^  «:vero<t  penalties  being  pronounced 
'g?|«J^m  if  he  should  return  to  Ireland.  His 
wsiaed  pennission  to  join  him  on  condi- 
t>fti  she  should  never  again  set  foot  on 
sfliL  From  Brussels,  where  he  passed 
••««f  180l-'8,  be  aaw  hb  brother  Kobert 


cmhark  in  tlio  cntcrpri^o  which  led  liira  to  the 
acaffoid.  Ho  came  to  America  in  1804,  rose  to 
«nlllMieo  In  his  profei^ion  in  New  York,  and 
was  attomey-generfil  of  that  state  in  1813. 
While  in  prison  in  bcotiand  he  wrote  sketches 
of  Irish  nistory,  Ulustrative  especially  of  the' 
political  events  in  which  he  had  taken  part, 
which  were  printed  in  New  York  in  1807. — 
JoHK  Patton,  son  of  the  preceding,  an  Ameri- 
can physician,  born  in  Dublin,  April  8,  1797, 
died  in  New  York,  Aug.  13,  1S42.  lie  came 
with  his  flrther  and  other  Irisli  exiles  to  the 
United  States,  was  educated  for  3  years  in  the 
military  school  at  West  Point,  resided  for  one 
jmr  in  Italy,  and  studied  medicine  after  his  rfr* 
turn.  His  delicate  health  obliging  him  to  seek 
a  milder  climate,  he  removed  to  C  Imrleston  in 
1822,  and  began  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
He  was  in  1824  elected  professor  of  chemistry 
and  natural  history  in  the  university  of  Yjr^ 
gioia,  «nd  during  several  yean  was  «  ogntrilNH 
tor  to  Silliman's  "Journal." 

EMMITSBURG,  a  post  vUhige  of  Fredeiio 
CO.,  Md.,  in  the  midst  of  a  fernle  and  tbiddy 
populated  region ;  p)op.  in  1850,  812.  It  con- 
tains several  churches,  an  academy,  an  asylom 
for  fwule  orphans,  an  institute  for  girls,  under 
tho  care  of  the  sisters  of  charity,  and  Mount 
Bt.  Mary's  college  and  theological  seminary,  % 
Hoorishing  Institution  supported  by  Ronwa 
Catholics,  which  in  185S  hri  l  '21  proftSSQiai 
126  pupils,  and  a  Ubrary  of  4,UUU  vote. 

EMMONS,  Nathasabl,  D.D.,  an  Amerioao 
theologian,  horn  in  East  Iladdain,  Conn.,  AprU 
SO,  1745,  died  in  Franklin,  Mass.,  Sept.  28,1840. 
He  VIS  gradtMtod  at  Yale  eollege  in  1767,  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  1709,  and  ordained  pastor 
of  tho  church  in  Franklin,  where  he  spent  his 
days,  in  April,  1778.  He  continued  in  the  pas- 
torate till  1 827,  a  period  of  64 years.  He  claimed 
to  be  a  genuine  Calvinist  thou^  differing  from 
the  theologioal  Tiews  or  Oalvin  in  aevenl  im- 
portant respects.  Of  some  of  his  peculiar  spec- 
ulations, one  is,  that  there  ia  no  aooh  thing  as 
facdinen  or  stnAiInetti,  except  in  the  exerdae  of 
the  voluntary  affections,  so  that  there  is  no  de- 
pravity except  in  voluntary  disobedience ;  and 
anottier,  fhat  Ood  is  the  effieient,  producing 
c'luse  of  every  act  of  tho  human  raind,  thus 
making  the  will  of  Ood  the  %>aroe  of  all  aiuM- 
neas  n  well  as  Eolineaa,  while  evwy  moral  aet, 
he  would  claim,  is  at  the  same  time  perfectly 
free  and  voluntary  on  the  part  of  man.  Dr.  £ni- 
mons  was  one  of  the  fbanders  aad  flrvt  prerfdent 
of  tlie  Massachusetts  mlsHionary  society,  and  one 
of  the  editors  of  tho  Maseaohoaetts  Miasionaiy 
Magazine.**  He  guided  the  studies  of  some  67 
the(>rogical  Btudents.  His  writings  published 
in  his  lifetime  were  nam^ons,  and  his  complete 
works,  in  6  vols.,  edited  with  a  memoir  hy  the 
Kev.  Jacob  Ida,  ]>.D.,  were  pnUiahed  in  Boston 
in  1842. 

EMORY,  Jomr,  B.D.,  bishop  of  the  Vetho- 

dist  Episcopal  cliurch,  born  at  Spaniard's  Neck, 
Queen  Anne's  co.,  Md.,  April  11,  1789,  died 
Dec  16, 1835.   He  was  graduated  at  Washing- 
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ton  college,  li£d.,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  middle  of  ike  6tb  century  B.  0.  The  loacf  i 

4o  tiM  h£p  in  1608 ;  bot  after  nraotising  a  short  ildh  itailhr,  lie  was  iostraoted  by  the  PTtluigi. 

time  with  success,  ho  resolved  to  devote  him-  reans,  ana  was  acquaiutcd,  it  is  siud,  with  P». 

aelf  to  tlie  ministry,  and  entered  the  Philadel-  menidesand  Anaxaguras.  Like  his  fa^.lbba 

iiiiia  If.  E.  oooference  in  the  spring  of  1610.  the  leader  of  the  popular  party  at  Agi^Mliii 

From  1818  to  1820  he  filled  some  of  tlic  most  ho  saved  the  republic  from  a  tliiiigcronsoocspi: 

important  stations  in  the  church,  including  acy,  and  refused  the  supreme  power  wbeaiivii 

•Plnladel(»hffl,BaltliiKwe,Wa8hinftoii,  and  other  offered  bim.  Aprt«atfliidft|ioet,aph7iBiiaiil 

cities,  and  was  sent  as  a  delepite  to  every  a  philosopher,  his  contemporaries  esteemed  Lb 

Kneral  conference,  except  one,  from  the  time  as  a  god;  Plato  and  Aristotle  admired hio),ttd 

I  heonne  eligible  imtil  the  oioae  of  his  life.  l/aatttinB  mag  bit  prdica.  He  aavad  Osll 

At  the  oonferenco  of  1830  he  was  chosen  to  of  a  woman  plunged  into  a  lethargy,  from  irL'd 

Mpnient  the  American  Kethodist  obnrch  in  the  art  of  other  physicians  was  powerksfttoi*- 

the  BriAh  oonftreooe,  aad  in  1884  was  eleot>  Tire  her.  He  blocked  np  a  momtrii 

ed  junior  agent  of  the  Methodist  book  cf>nccrn,  through  which  pestilential  winds  were  dnvii 

and  principal  agent  at  the  ensuing  conlerencei  npon  Agrigentum,  and  at  another  time  (tonN 

Sb  16M.  His  labors  in  thia  department  of  die  the  nging  of  the  pUgoe  by  turning  tvomei 

church  were  of  great  service,  and,  having  through  a  morass.    Ilis  vanity  equalled  his  iH 

placed  the  institution  upon  a  permiuient  basis,  ity.   lie  appeared  in  public  only  in  (hemiilitif 

be  waa  eleeted  bishop  by  the  genenl  eon-  aretinneor  attendeata,  wifii  eorowniqNBlifc 

fercnco  of  1 832.  His  presidency  in  all  the  confer-  hend,  sandals  of  brass  on  his  feet,  his  hair  floit- 

ences  daring  the  short  period  of  his  episcopate  ing  over  his  shoulders,  and  a  branch  of  lunl 
mn  entirely  aansfaetory.  He  not  only  attended 


inbia  band.  He  proclafamdhii  divfa%lii» 

the  sessions  of  the  various  conferences  falling  in  itl^  and  it  was  recognized  thronjrhont  Sicily. 

Ida  division  of  the  j)lan  of  eniaoopal  visitation^  In  acting  bis  part  and  spreading  his  ideas  ma^ 

but  be  entered  largely  into  tne  aaqfeott^edaoa-  meo,  it  waa  bu  aim  not  len  toaflbettininf 

tion.  assisting  in  the  organization  of  the  New  nation  than  tlie  reason.    In  his  oM  agehekfi 

York  university,  as  well  as  the  Wesleyan  univer-  Sicily,  no^as  has  been  said,  to  converse  witii  ^ 

iitj  and  IHekimon  oollego.  He  also  diteeted  bis  priosti  of  SgJV^  and  the  magi  of  the  Ent,  M 

attention  to  the  improvement  of  tlio  ministry,  to  tench  philosophy  in  Greece,  Tie 

and  prepared  a  course  of  atody  which  has  proved  Thuham  and  Athen%  aqjonrned  in  the 

of  |^«at  terviee  in  eletatlDg  the  standard  of  Benu,  and  read  a  poem  at  the  Olympie  giaa 

ministerial  education  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  which  gained  the  applause  of  all  Greece,  Hb 

obnrch.  llo  was  killed  by  being  thrown nom  his  last  days  were  passed  in  obecority  ia  tbef«i»- 

earriagc.   Bishop  Emory's  writmgB  vers  mainly  ponneaoa.   Some  imagined  that  be  Wli  tn» 

controversial,  among  tiiein  being  "Defence  of  lated  to  he^ivcn  and  received  utnon^'tlie  gci*: 

oar  Fathers"  (8vo.,  New  York,  1897),  and  The  others  that  he  was  drowned  in  the  ua,  ibtf  ^ 

Splaeopal  Contrcyter^  Beviewed**  (8vo.,  1888).  fell  from  bis  chariot,  that  be  was  itraB^  M 

Imeae,  with  a  life  by  his  eon,  reappeared  in  1  vol.  his  own  liaiul,  or  that  he  plunged  ialo  th«  cn- 

Svo.  in  1641. — ^Robxbt,  son  of  the  preceding,  an  ter  of.  £tna,  in  order  by  hiding  bis  bed/  U>  oo- 

Amerleanclergyman,  bominPbiladelpbia,  July  tify  bis  divinity,  bnt  that  the  Totfltt»aAi^ 

29,  1814,  died  in  Baltimore,  May  18, 1848.    llo  qucntly  belched  forth  oiio  of  his  Riindal^  Of 

was  graduated  at  Ck>lambia  college  in  1831,  and  ail  these  fiihlea  the  last,  which  has  been 

Shortly  afterward  eommenoed  the  study  of  law.  widely  received,  is  the  most  preposteroni. 

In  1884,  npon  the  reorganization  of  Dickinson  works  of  Empedodes  were  all  in  vursc,  cmbrK- 

college,  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  ancient  Ian-  log  tragedies,,  epigrams,  hymns,  and 

gnages,  but  resigned  his  professorship  in  1889,  The  most  important  of  them  were  two  mMlk 

in  order  to  embrace  the  ministry,  and  entered  poems,  cue  on  ''Nature,"  treating  of  cosmolop. 

the  Baltimore  annual  conference  of  the  Metho-  physiology,  and  psychology  all  together;  ^ 

dist  Episcopal  chjiroh.   He  was,  however,  in  •  other  on  "  Purifications,"  treating  of  wtnif 

1842,  by  the  unanimous  request  of  the  faculty  and  magic,  and  containing  his  religions  \» 

of  the  college,  recalled,  as  president  pro  tem.^  cepts.   Fragments  only  of  these  itmM^  W 

during  the  absence  in  Europe  of  President  Dur-  those  of  the  treatise  on  natnre  are  foflfliMt 

Mn,  upon  whose  resignation  Dr.  Emory  was  give  an  idea  of  the  plan  of  the  work.  It  ooit- 

ebosen  his  successor.   This  office  he  held  until  sists  of  3  books:  in  the  first,  after  stating 

the  dose  of  his  hfe.    Beside  a  life  of  his  father,  conditions  of  human  knowledge,  be  treats  of  ti^ 

he  left  a  "  History  of  the  Discipline  of  the  Meth-  universe  in  general,  of  the  forces  which  prodoce 

odist  Episcopal  Church"  (Svo.,  New  York,  1848,  it,  and  the  elements  which  compose  it;  «>  "1* 

revised  and  brought  down  to  1866  by  the  Kov.  second,  of  natural  objects,  of  plants 

W.  P.  Strickland,  D.D.),  and  an  ^i^^M^  *«  Ana-  mals ;  and  in  the  third,  of  the  gods  and  divw 

lysis  of  Butler's  Analogy,"  which  was  completed  things,  and  of  the  soul  and  its  destinj. 

by  the  Rev.  George  R,  Crooks,  D.D.  (12mo.,  in  philosophy,  Empedoclcs  remains  a  poet  * 

1856),  and  baa  been  introduced  aa  a  taxt-book  Homeric  spirit,  as  Aristotle  calls  I>>"^'^'' 

into  many  institutions  of  learning.  sonifies  and  deifief  every  thing,  and  roWf  "t^' 

EMPEDOCLES,  a  Greek  philosopher,  born  self  in  symbols  and  mystery.  The  do«<n"»J 

•IA8rigenfiaBB,ia8iAily,floari8hedab<MittlkD  Ewpedodeafa  dw^tofad  in  the  "fiiffMi^ 
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EMPEROR 

*'Me>nn."  an.1  the  "  Plifcdo"  of  Plato,  and  !n  the 
•*6ou]"  and  tho  "  Metaphyrica"  of  ArUtotlo. 
Tbe  best  edition  of  his  remains  is  that  by  Kaiv 
Fta?n  (Amsterdam,  1838),  which itfandahed With 
admirable  dissertations. 

EMPEROR  (Lut.  imperatorf  eommander),  a 
title  bestowed  in  tho  Koinan  repnblic  on  chief 
Tommaoders  of  great  armiesjon  consuls  elect  be- 
fore entering  npon  their  office,  and  often  used 
by  victorioas  troops  to  hniJ  on  the  battle  field  a 
tacctO^M  general.   In  later  times  it  designated 
tbe  highest  authority  in  the  state.    Otesar,  re- 
tnrr.itii^from  his  last  campaign,  after  tlie  victory 
of  Muoda  (45  B.  0.),  and  Octavianus  Augui^tua. 
after  Umi  battle  of  Actiam  (31  B.  0.).  assumed 
this  Dowr  regal  title  in  preference  to  tho  odions 
rfx,  and  Rome  became  an  empire.  Angustus 
m\  his  successors  took  in  addition  tbe  name  of 
CsDsar,  :mtl  both  the  title  and  tho  narno  {Kaiser) 
wtre  at\erward  adopted  by  monarcbs  of  other 
•tjites.  When  the  rule  of  the  Roman  empire  was 
divided,  the  name  Cicsar  design ntoi!  tho  ndnptcd 
usistaot  of  the  emperor,  who  was  him^lf  honor- 
ed by  tbe  fiUe  of  AngiurtQs.  These  titles  diaav- 
pe^r.^.'  in  the  West  with  tho  fall  of  Rome  (476), 
bat  were  sared  in  the  eastern  or  Byzantine  em- 
pire for  iMafly  10  eeatnrfba,  not  by  the  Tfatnea 
or  warlike  spirit  of  those  who  bore  tlicm,  but  by 
happy  location  of  the  capita),  by  the  Greek 
ftc«,  ana  GrseUn  bribery.  During  the  i:ra- 
*3''.:<v,c  find  also  a  Nioican  and  aTrapezuntino 
empire  in  tho  East.  But  all  these  eastern  states 
woe  swept  away  and  replaced  by  the  power  of 
the  Tarks,  \t1io-<o  saltans,  ho>\      r,  never  offi- 
cially adopted  the  title  of  the  vanquished  Chris- 
tiu  DKmadia.   Thts  bad  been  restored  in  the 
in-:,ifnrhi!e  in  tho  West  by  Ch.irloniagno,  who 
received  the  imperial  crown  from  the  hands 
«f  Leo  in.  at  It  kOme  on  Ohrfstmas  day,  800, 
mdwis  hailed  by  tho  pC'  ;-!-:-  with  shouts  of 
•Life  and  victory  to  Curolua  Augustus,  the 
Godient,  pions^  and  great  emperor  of  InmieL 
the  bringer  of  peace."    Wlien  tho  empire  oi 
^  great  Prankish  monarch  was  divided  by 
UtgnadRms,  the  title  of  emperor  of  Rome  was 
gi'^n  to  the  eldest  of  thom,  tho  kin-j  of  It,'\ly, 
£nd  his  descendants  bore  it  nntil  it  was  taken 
W2)  by  the  mightier  king  of  Germany,  Otho 
L  And  DOW  began  a  long  sorio'i  of  exj)edition8 
to  hil;,  nadort^en  bv  tbe  GennaU  monarchs^' 
in  eitir  to  be  crowned  in  ITdan  with  the  iron 
crowm  of  Lombafdy,  and  in  Rome  by  the  popo 
*"{b  thjt  of  tho  Roman  empire ;  a  series  of 
^^ajsgies  between  tho  emperors,  claiming  tbe 
iDTereijnty  of  tho  Roman  world  according  to 
Otitic,  and  the  popes,  claiming  tlie  same  as 
•Xwn  of  St.  Peter ;  between  tho  worldly 
*>4  S*'ritual  heads  of  the  Christian  nations, 
fe* Wbo^  the  He n rr?,  and  the  Frederics,  nnd  the 
^^ifys,  the  Alexanders,  and  tho  Innocents. 
^"'^  bravery  and  Italian  diplomacy,  the 
*^ort  ladtho  buR,  were  by  tnrns  victorious  and 
^"<l«»l>ed;  emperors  were  homiliatcd,  popes 
igpominioosly  strii)i>ed  of  their  dignity; 
g^OMJ  was  di'^trncted  and  Italy  desolated. 
W  K&tes  iiad  grown,  new  ideas  sprung 
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np,  new  R^pimtions  arisen;  the  reformation 
straok  boldly  at  the  pope,  and  indirectly  nt 
the  €ai|iira.  It  waa  at  tliat  timo  that  the 
German  kinf^i,  who  usually  had  been  p1<  rtcd 
as  such,  ezclutiiirely  from  Frankish  or  Gcrmaa 
booses,  in  earlier  timea  by  all,  but  later  on^  by 
the  trreatost  princes  of  Germany,  who  were  hence 
called  elector,  gave  up  thi)ir  Kuinau  imperial 
pveteuions,  and  were  crowned  in  QernMUiy  ii 
emperors  of  that  country.  At  their  coronation, 
celel)rated  in  Aiz  la  Chapelle,  Aug^urg,  Ka- 
tisboo,  or  FtanUbrt,  with  great  dnplay  both 
of  splendor  and  servility,  the  emperors  were  ob- 
liged to  sign  an  instrument,  called  capitulation, 
eontaining  the  conditions  under  which  they 
were  raided  to  their  dignity.  They  lived  in 
palatia  set  apart  for  their  use  {P/alzen\  in  later 
times  in  their  hereditary  dominions.  ThA  wan 
of  tho  reformation  broke  the  ancient  forms  and 
institutions;  the  imperial  dignity  became  al- 
most hereditary  in  the  hooae  of  Anatria ;  the 
odier  German  Ktatoa  wore  made  nearly  inde- 
pendent ;  Prussia  became  a  kingdom  under 
fVederic  1. ;  the  unity  of  Germany  was  rirtoally 
destrovr  l.  Th  >  wars  that  followed  tho  French 
revohuion  wrought  stUl  greater  changes,  and 
when  Kapoleon  had  aaramed  the  imperial  dig- 
nity (1804),  and  founded  the  Rhenish  confeder- 
acy, Franois  II.  in  1806  changed  his  title  into 
that  of  emperor  of  Austria  (as  aaeh  Franois  I.), 
and  wli  at  was  once  the  Roman,  now  the  German, 
empire  expired.  Its  restoration  was  during  the 
fwrdntionary  period  of  1848-*9  the  fiivorite 
idea  of  a  party  in  tho  Frankfort  parliament. 
The  refusal  of  the  king  of  Prussia  to  accept  the 
imperial  erovn  made  tiM  soheme  a  ikikira,  Bi 
tho  moanwhilo  several  other  monarchies  of  Eu- 
rope had  taken  the  imperial  title.  Russia  as- 
sumed it  under  Feter  the  Orsat  (1721),  and  the 
af^umption  was  in  time  acknowledged  by  all  the 
states  of  Europe.  Tho  empire  of  tbe  French, 
ibnnded  by  Napoleon  mi  the  mins  of  the  repaid 
lie,  perithed  nt  Waterloo  (1815),  to  ho  revived 
after  two  revolutions,  by  the  nephew  of  its 
founder  (1852).  On  the  American  oontinent 
several  empires  havo  been  established,  but  most 
of  them  destroyed  by  revolutions.  That  of 
Mexico  under  IturMde  (1^23)  was  ephemeral; 
that  of  Brazil  is  governed  constitutionally;  that 
of  llayti,  which  was  nominally  constitutional, 
-vrm  o^rtbrown  in  Jan.  1859,  and  replaced  by 
a  republic.  The  Asiatic  stat'  -  <'!'  Clnri.i.  J;i[  an, 
and  Anam,  the  African  Fez  and  Morocco,  are 
also  often  oalTed  empires. 

EMPHYSEMA,  a  diseased  condition  of  man 
and  animals,  in  which  gases  are  developed  in 
or  have  lieen  introduced  into  any  part  of  tlie 
body  ;  restricted,  however,  generally  to  the  di- 
latation of  the  cells  of  areolar  tissue  or  of  the 
lungs  by  atmospheric  air.  Gaseous  collections 
in  serous  oavitiea,  or  in  canals  linod  with  mucous 
membrane,  have  received  other  spedal  names. 
Three  kinds  aro  usually  described,  whieh  may 
be  cdkd  surgical  or  traumatic,  spontaneous,  and 
pnlmonary  emphysema.  Traumatio  emphyse* 
ma,  though  always  subcutaneona  in  tho  omu- 
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menoement,  is  not  always  aooompanied  bj 
wound  of  the  skin ;  it  may  ooonr  after  severo 

contusions  of  tlie  chest,  or  after  fracture  of  tho 
ribs,  the  air  cells  of  ibe  laugs  being  ruptured, 
iod  ia  the  latter  case  panotored  by  the  brokea 
bonOi  with  or  withont  external  coniinunicatiot). 
In  any  of  these  conditicHis,  if  the  wound  of  the 
hing  bo  smaU,  and  oBpedally  if  it  be  not  in  di- 
rect connection  with  nn  opening  in  the  skio,  the 
respired  air,  not  being  able  to  pass  out  freely, 
becomes  infiltratod  in  the  areolar  or  oellolor 
tissue,  forming  a  soft  and  crepitating  swelling, 
which  niaj  extend  over  a  great  part  of  th^ 
body;  daring  inspirati<m  tho  idr  escapes  into 
the  cavity  of  the  chest  through  tho  wound  in 
the  lung,  and  during  expiration,  being  oom- 
pooBcd  Mtwoen  the  long  and  the  tboraelo  walls, 
it  ia  forced  into  the  subnitanr.,-:^  ceils,  the 
amount  tending  to  iacreaso  at  each  perfunuance 
of  tho  resptratory  act.  Emphysema  may  ansa 
from  nnr  portion  of  the  nir  passu ^e.s,  and  fre- 
quently is  seen  aocompanying  wounds  of  the 
laiynz  and  trachea ;  if  the  external  wonnd  be 
extensive,  and  the  opening  in  tho  lung  or  trachea 
svaU,  tbia  complication  is  not  like^  to  ocoor. 
The  ordinary  symptoms  are  palnfol  oonetrietion 
of  the  chcsi  Jit  the  injured  part,  and  difficulty 
of  breathing,  which  may  become  almost  insup- 
portable, and  even  prodoee  death  by  snflbea- 
ticn.  Tlio  swelling  of  emphysema  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  esiuions  of  fluids  under  the 
akin  by  its  erepitation  and  elastioity,  by  its  not 
pitting  on  pressure  of  tho  finger,  ana  by  tho 
absence  of  rodnessw  pain,  and  weight.  After 
disteiriing  the  cellnlar  tissne  nnder  1»e  slan,  the 
air  may  penetrate  between  tlie  muscles,  along 
mncons  canals,  vessels,  and  nerves,  to  the  in- 
noet  recesses  of  the  organism.  Hie  treatment 
consist  in  letting  out  tho  confined  oirhy  minute 
panclures  with  a  lancet,  by  preventing  its  ro- 
aocnmnlation  by  proper  bandages,  and  m  cases 
of  oxtreino  oppresfcioii  by  paracentesis  or  in- 
cision of  the  thoracic  walls ;  the  euro  may  be 
hastened  by  antiphlogistic  measures,  and  by 
stimulating  applications  and  frictions.  In  Eu- 
rope it  is  not  uncommon  for  persons  desirous 
of  securing  immunity  from  military  service,  and 
for  purposes  of  mendicancy  and  deception,  to 
artificially  inflate  with  air  various  parts  of  tho 
snrface  of  the  body,  and  to  pretend  that  their  con- 
dition is  the  result  of  chronic  or  congenital  dis- 
eases ;  ihc  treatment  in  these  cases  consists  in 
scariilcutiou.s,  bandages,  and  tonic  frictions.  Af- 
ter exposure  to  great  cud,  in  certain  cases  of  in- 
ternal poifsoning  and  of  poisonous  bites,  nftor  ro- 

E'ous  bleeding:!  and  various  severe  aecidcuLj,  and 
debilitated  conditions  accompanied  hj  gut- 
grene,  there  occasionally  arises  an  emphy!»oinft- 
toui  complicatiou,  which  is  treated  ia  the  same 
manner  as  the  preceding  variety. — Pulmonary 
cmphy?cma  may  ho  either  vascular  or  interlob- 
ular. In  tho  tirst  tho  vesicles  arc  enlarged,  rup- 
tured, and  united  together,  and  tho  lung,  when 
the  c!tc»;t  is  opened,  may  he  so  distended,  more 
especially  the  upper  lobes,  ns  to  protrude  from 
ttsoavity;  wheaoi4yonendeiaaffeetod,itpNaB* 


es  upon  and  dtqilaoes  the  heart  and  tLo  other 
lung;  andi  diseMed  portions  are  strongly  crepi- 
tant, part  with  their  contained  air  with  difficulty, 
and  float  very  ligbtiy  on  water.  In  interlobular 
emphysema  the  distended  vesicles  assume  an 
irregular  form,  sometimes  of  considerable  fclre. 
and  are  situated  just  nod^  the  pleura ;  they 
may  be  madb  by  preesare  to  nwfe  under  the 
serous  covering  as  far     the  next  lobular  di- 
vision of  the  OKon;  sometimes  tho  eaimiged 
veeioles  are  not  m  the  subserous  tisana,  b«C  in 
the  tissue  separating  the  lobules,  between  wfiich 
they  may  descend  to  a  considerabJe  cleplh. 
These  Tarieties  are  nsoaHy  oombtnc^^  UMk 
symptoms  are  the  ^^nmo.  onJ  the  latter  re~- 
erally  considered  the  consequence  of  the  (ot- 
mer,  the  distention  and  mptore  of  the  voaides 
proceeding  to  a  greater  extent.    Laennoc  z:: ' 
Piorry  maintained  that  pulmonary  catarrh  was 
one  cf  the  principal  canaeo  of  ilie  dilatetkm  of 
tho  vesicles,  wliich,  unable  to  free  themselres 
from  the  Tiscid  mucus  witliout  great  vSott^ 
of  neeesrfty  became  enlarged ;  Lonla  Hfiums  to 
consider  that  there  is  some  power  of  active 
dilatation  brought  into  play,  though  Lo  giTes  uo 
satisfiMtory  demiition  of  the  agency.  JLdtant> 
ting  tho  connection  between  empliysenm  ar.J 
obstructed  bronohi,  with  the  fint-naoaed  au- 
thors, there  is  no  neoesdty  for  making  tho  for- 
mer a  direct  consc  ihlmco  of  tlio  latter  ;  meas- 
ured by  a  preesare  gaug^  the  forced  expiratory 
aet  has  been  fonnd  \  more  pow«rfhl  than  the 
act  of  forced  inspiration ;  asl'^r       T.  Gairdner 
has  well  observed  (in  his  work  on  bronchitis), 
whenever  visdd  obetmotlons  are  to  be  retnoTed 
from  the  air  passages,  the  air  is  gradcially  ex- 
pelled from  the  afiocted  part  of  the  lon^  by 
expiration,  and  they  become  oollapoed  io  pro- 
portion to  tlio  obstruction.   Emphysema  is  the 
direct  opposite  to  bronchial  collapse,  and  the 
indirect  consequence  of  it ;  because,  whenever  a 
part  of  tlic  lung  is  ob^t^uctcd  or  collafise^  fitcn 
bronchitis  or  any  other  cause,  the  air  during  Jt  - 
spiration  must  rush  with  greater  force  and  v<^>t- 
nmo  into  the  portions  still  freely  open.  Bron- 
chitic  accumulation  and  collapse   are  msM^ 
common  at  the  posterior  and  lower  part  of  the 
lungs,  and  emphysema  on  the  free  aQterior  bor- 
ders ;  the  emphysematous  portions  are  ea^^Hv 
inflated  from  the  bronchi,  while  the  collapsed 
parts  are  not.   Emphysema  is,  therefore,  easeo- 
tially  a  mechnnical  lesion  from  distention  of 
the  air  cells,  iu  proportion  toVhich  tho  flow  of 
blood  through  the  nlUmate  cai)illaries  of  the 
hmga  is  arrested,  causinjf  ahsoqnion  of  tbclr 
walls,  and  tension  and  obliteration  of  their  vc»- 
aals.  In  the  cose  of  Mr.  £.  A.  Groux,  With  «oo* 
genital  fissnre  of  tho  sternum,  in  the  conrse  of 
prolonged  forced  expiration,  the  chest  and  abdo- 
men become  smaller,  the  vmns  at  the  root  of  the 
neck  swollen,  the  upper  intercostal  spaco<%  con- 
vex, and  the  fissure  assumes  its  greatest  width  ; 
and  abova  the  pnlsatiie  cardiac  tumor  is  a  pro^ 
truding  mass  which  pcrcojaion  shows  to  l>e  the 
antcriorportion  of  tlie  npper  lobe  of  tho  rishk 
long;  Iniscaa throw littlejig^oatiraordliitty 
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cnwof  empbjs^a,  thongb  the  oelli  ire  doubt- 
Im  ifliitod,  because  the  protrusion  to  ^vidcntlj 

das.  not  so  much  to  the  obstructer!  pn^^-^age  of  air 
or  biood  as  tu  active  muscular  etiort,  and  to  the 
rd^^of  the  whole  thoracic  conteuts  by  the  dia- 
phragm and  abdominal  muscles  in  ac^vity  wliose 
boQj  wall  is  ddficient  iu  front,  where  of  course 
As  free  portioii  of  the  lung  would  protrude. 
Emp?iTseraa  ha^  been  trnr.:  d  to  compression  of 
lbs  broDoM  b/  tumors ;  to  the  great  resiuratory 
eflbrii  reqviiM  In  plajing  on  oertwn  wind  in- 
itnuDcnts,  phowingthe  connection  between  tbla 
iamsn  aod  forcad  expiration,  and  as  partljr  ex- 
cmffiSfld  in  the  ftboro  ease  Ot  Mr.  Groux ;  the 
di-px:>?:!ion  to  tliia  disease  has  also  been  ron-i'l- 
«red  bereditarj,  and  doubtless  manj  cases  of  so 
dM  towfitary  phthirio  or  aBthms  tre  due  to 
tbe  TfeMcuIar  dilatation  conscqncnt  on  spasnioclio 
brMcbisl  oootracUoos.  It  is  found  in  both  sexes, 
itiO  ages,  and  In  all  eonatitiitioDt;  ODoe  d«v«l- 
opei  it  remains  during  life,  sometimes  station* 
•17,  bat  oeneraiij  increasing,  with  irregular  in- 
tffftb  of  esse ;  tlio  dysptuMiis  somotimet  wudk 
liiat  the  patient  ia  obliged  to  sU  np  in  order  to 
bnatbe;  slight  oaiiMSi  aa  a  catarrh,  exposure  to 
inf^ing  gases  or  dnst,  or  vWA  eroownui,  ara 
r,!TiL:ent  to  bring  on  an  attack.  Examination 
of  Uw  cheit  will  show  on  eolargemeDt  of  the 
sSMtod  lids  •!      upper  re^^on  of  the  rit»  ind 
bt«rcostal  spaces.    On  percnssion  the  chest  is 
nrp  Mnoroaa^  and  the  respiratory  sounds  fee- 
Ik;,  vUitHsieonoroua,  dry,  or  humid,  aeoord- 
ing  to  tb«  acconipanying  catarrhal  conditiou, 
wd  ibe  presence  or  absence  of  cough.   It  is  a 
rerr  common  disease,  generally  ohronio  in  fto 
laitore,  bat  sometimes  acute  and  speedily  fataL 
It  Bttjr  be  luiown  by  the  occurrence  of  dy  spuoaa, 
vidtoQt  palpitations,  disease  of  the  heart,  cede- 
li.o,  or  fever,  and  often  without  any  signs  of 
catarrh.  The  principles  of  treatment  are  to 
Rowd  against  pulmonary  congestion  by  proper 
«pletire«,  to  diminish  the  frequency  of  respira- 
tion  bj  opium  and  other  sedatires,  tu  strengthen 
thsveskened  system  by  tonics,  to  relieve  the 
'-'..-Lictad  bronchi  by  emetics  and  expectorants, 
aad  to  avoid  all  the  exciting  causes  of  catarrh 
ud  Immdiitis,  the  most  frequent  originators 
and  asip^rators  of  the  disease. 
Qt^N,  WiLUAH,  a  British  author  and 
Vm  in  1790,  died  at  Ilailoybury,  near 
Hertford,  Dec.  10,  1852.   He  was  educated  at 
Wiocbcster  and  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge, 
^  spoQ  the  retirement  of  Sir  James  Mackm- 
t  jsL  Ucame  professor  of  law  at  the  East  India 
ctHDpnnj'g  oollego  at  Hailovbtiry,  a  position 
occupi^  until  Lis  death.  Subsequent 
^ISlObewas  the  editor  of  the  Edinburgh 
■•now,*'  to  which  his  contributions  were  nu- 
•■wa.  That  which  attracted  most  attention 
^oaStanley's"  Life  of  Arnold."  He  married 
"•«lf  chUd  of  Francis  Jeffrey,  who  addressed 
•ka  Kwne  of  his  most  interesting  letters. 

'^'PYREUli,  or  Ehptrsan  (Gr.  *v,  iu,  and 
^ftfet),  a  name  given  by  tho  fathers  ,  f  thrs 
l^^'Aind  the  ancit^nt  theologlaus  tu  tixu  in^li- 
*P^a(  mm  hmtmt  vhen  was  tbe  liahi- 
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tation  of  the  Deity,  aooordmg  to  the  d^ription 
of  St.  Paul,  Luetm  Deu$  habitat  inaeeemhiUm, 
and  where  the  saints  eryoyed  tho  beatific  vision. 

EMS,  or  Bad-Ems,  a  German  watering  place 
in  the  duchy  of  Nassau,  on  the  Lahn,  10  m.  N*. 
from  Wiesbaden,  to  which  and  to  Baden-Badra 
it  is  inferior  in  extent  and  splendor ;  pop.  about 
4,000.  It  to  ahnt  ia-hj  moontaina,  aanromded 
by  picturesque  scenery,  and  \\:\-^  a  t^irraco  by 
the  river  si^e  serving  for  a  promenade.  The 
RwhaiHt,  a  large  chateau,  fetmerly  a  docal 
idcnc  e,  i-^  let  in  apartments  to  visitors,  besido 
wiiich  the  place  hm  a  number  of  lodging  housei^ 
and  a  new  Kunaai  boOt  by  the  grand  doka 
at  tho  side  of  tho  Lahn,  containing  n  cafe^  a 
baU  room,  and  gambling  saloons.  The  numbw 
of  lisitors  to  abont  4,000  or  6,000  annmdlj, 
comprising  many  English  and  Russiai  b.  The 
avenue  ficom  the  gaming  tables  forms  au  impor* 
tant  it«n  In  the  leodpta  of  Hie  dnd»y  of  Nanan, 
but  the  duke^s  subjects  are  not  permitted  to  play. 
The  ^rings,  which  have  been  famous  since  the 
14th  oentnry,  and  are  supposed  to  hare  been 
known  to  the  Romans,  ore  used  for  both  bath- 
ing and  drinking.  The  waters  are  more  or 
leas  impregnated  with  earbomo  acid,  bare  a 
temperature  of  from  93°  to  135*'  F.,  and  aro  es- 
teemed for  their  efiicacy  in  nervousi  liver,  and 
dyspeptic  complaints,  and  abo  in  dtoetttaof  the 
chest  and  eyes. 

EMS  (anc.  Amuia  or  AmUiwt^^  a  river  of 
W.  Oemiany,  rising  in  Lippo-Detmold,  pa«iriBg 
througli  Hanover,  and  flowing  into  tlio  Dollart. 
It  is  an  important  channel  of  CQnununication, 
to  navigable  iftottt  18  m.  by  vesseb  of 300  torn, 
and  is  234  in.  long. 

EMSEB,  IliaaoaiTMrs,  one  of  the  most  active 
opponents  of  Lather  among  the  Roman  Oatho- 
lic  theologians  of  Cornianv,  born  in  Ulni  in 
1473,  died  Nov.  8,  1627.  In  1502  he  became 
prof^sor  at  the  university  of  Erfnrt,  where 
Luther  is  said  by  him  to  have  been  among  his 
pupils.  In  1604  he  established  himself  at  Leip- 
sio,  where  be  also  lectured  at  the  tmiverdty, 
and  in  the  year  following  Duke  George  of  Sax- 
ony made  him  his  secretary.  With  I.uther  and 
the  theologians  of  Wittenberg  generally  he  was 
on  good  terms  until  tlie  disputation  of  Ix'ip- 
slc  in  1519,  from  which  time  be  made,  in  union 
with  Dr.  Eck,  incessant  endeavors  to  oppose  the 
increasing  influence  of  Luther  and  the  progress 
of  Protestantism.  The  German  translation  of 
the  Bible  by  Luther  was  attacked  by  him  as  er> 
roneous,  whereupon  it  was  forbidden  in  Saxony 
by  Duke  George.  Emser  then  liimself  publish- 
ed a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  Ger- 
man, made  from  the  Ynlgate  (Dr^en,  1527). 
Ue  also  wroto  Vita  S.  Bennanis,  as  Iio  ascribwl 
to  St.  Benno  his  recovery  from  a  severe  sickness. 

EMU  (Jroiruiiut  Notm MeUandieif  T^tham),  a 
bird  closely  nil:  1  to  tho  cassowary,  a  native  of 
New  Ilollauii  and  iho  adjacent  isluuda.  The 
emu  differs  from  the  cassowary  in  ita  broader 
bill,  in  Uh  head  covered  with  feathers  above, 
and  in  its  smaller  and  more  obtuse  claws  ^  as 

in  the  latter,  the  ohaakt  and  lidee  of  the  aack 
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are  naked,  the  lepa  long  androbnat  and  protect- 
ed by  strong  Bcnle?,  and  the  wings  and  tail  not 
apparent ;  the  middle  toe  is  the  longest,  tlie  in- 
ner the  shortest.  This  bird  was  named  emn  by 
the  English  colonbts,  who  confounded  it  with 
the  oas-sowary  or  emu  of  the  Moluccas;  to  dis- 
tingrjish  them,  ornithologists  call  the  present  bird 
New  Uolland  emu.  There  is  only  one  species  of 
the  genua,  living  in  the  eucalyptus  and  camtO' 
rina  forests  in  tlio  Australian  islands.  Its 
length  is  about  7  feet;  its  plumage  is  thick, 
•and  of  a  brownish  color.  The  feathers  are  re- 
markable from  their  two  contra!  steins  being 
united  at  the  base,  bearing  simple  barbs,  and 
sometimes  very  short  barbules.  The  form  is 
thick  and  heavy,  the  hack  nrrhof!,  tlio  denuded 
neck  of  a  violet  color,  and  the  I'eaiiiers  on  the 
liead  are  few,  simple,  and  hair-like.  The  emu 
presents  the  closest  analogy  to  the  ostrich  in  its 
anatomical  structure ;  a  wtdo  membranous  sac 
li  formed  below  the  crop  by  a  dilatation  of  the 
oesophagus,  which  ends  in  a  slightly  developed 
gizzard;  the  intestinal  canal  is  about  16  feet 
long ;  the  windpipe  is  veiy  long,  and  at  its  S2d 
ring  opens  into  an  immense  muscular  sac.  whose 
use  is  not  well  ascertained ;  according  to  Wagner, 
tiie  bones  of  the  wrist  are  wanting  in  this  Urd. 
The  natives  of  New  South  Wales  call  the  emu 
parembang.  It  is  a  timid  bird,  mnnia^  with 
great  raptdityj  and  very  rarely  taken ;  it  waa 
once  common  m  the  neighborhood  of  Sydney, 
but  civilization  has  now  driven  it  beyond  tho 
Bine  mountains.  It  prefers  open  shrubby  places 
and  candy  plains.  When  pursued  it  takes  read- 
ily to  the  water,  and  swims  with  Its  body  most- 
ly submerged.  It  feeds  on  fruits,  berries,  nxHii, 
and  various  herbs.  The  female  lays  G  or  7  cgg«, 
in  a  slight  hollow  scratched  in  the  earth;  tho 
male  hatches  the  eggs,  and  takes  care  of  the 
brood  until  they  can  provide  for  themselves; 
tho  young  are  of  a  grayish  color,  with  4  bands 
of  bright  red.  Tho  flesh  ia  eaten  by  the  na- 
tives, nnd  is  said  to  have  the  tasto  of  beef. 

ENALI0SADRIAN8  (Gr.  tvaXiot,  marine, 
and  mivpot,  a  lizard),  an  order  of  foesil  marine 
reptile--,  t'  liin  l  in  the  Hassle,  triassic,  and  creta- 
ceous epoehs.  They  present  the  strangest  forma, 
nnfttog  In  their  stmctnre  characters  whieh  ap- 
pear at  first  sight  incompatible.  Tliey  have  tho 
▼ertebrro  of  fishes,  tho  teeth  of  crocodiiians,  the 
bodj  of  lizards,  the  paddles  of  eefeaeeana  or  map 
rine  turtles,  and  some  have  a  long  snake-like 
neck.  Many  of  these  aquatic  saurians  attained 
a  large  fize,  and  ftcm  wear  foraoity  most  have 
been  the  terror  of  tho  waters  of  the  second- 
ary epoch,  after  the  disappearanoe  of  the 
great  aatiroid  fisliea  of  tbe  earboniferoaa 
period.  Piotet  considcni  them  as  coming  near- 
est to  the  saurians,  though  so  different  from 
any  ezfsting  types  as  to  require  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  order,  whoso  principal  cliar- 
acters  are  bioonoavo  vertebne,  wider  than 
long',  with  lamfaue  fteblf  united  to  the  bodies; 
conical  teeth,  without  cavity  at  tlieir  hose,  im- 
planted in  short  deep-seated  alveoli;  and  4 
liborti  flattened  llmbi^  wboaa  fl^eii  are  formed 


by  discoidal  bones  disposed  like  those  of  ceta- 
ceans. They  have  been  divided  into  2  groaps, 
whoso  characters  correspond  also  to  their  p» 
logical  position.  Tlie  ichlhyosanrians  (including 
the  ichthyosaurus  and  pUinotaurut)  have  vdl- 
developed  crania,  with  small  fossee  and  cavitiH; 
these  have  been  found  in  the  jara.^c  and  crcU- 
ceous  strata.  Tho  other  group,  the  simosaorkoi 
(including  nothosaurutj  iimotaurut^  &c.),  hm 
the  crnnmm  with  vory  largo  temporal  fo» 
and  orbital  and  nobai  cavities ;  they  ars  foc£i 
csilj  in  tho  tHaario  atrate.  Theflrat  lirogeoen 
are  the  best  known,  and  the  most  common  in 
strata  of  England  and  Germany ;  the  ichth^^c- 
«a tints  must  have  attained  a  length  of  nearlj23 
feet,  aud  the  pUsuuaurtit  of  more  than  12,  and 
both  present^  forms  most  unlike  those  of  loj 
existing  animals,  though  admirably  adapted  t» 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  lived,  (Bn 
IcnrnYOSAURcs,  and  Plesiosattbus.) 

fiNAMBUC,  PiKnmi  Vajtorosqtik  Diud'.i 
French  navigator,  born  in  Dieppe,  d\oA  in  St 
Christopher,  W.  I.,  Dec  1686.  Being  of  »n 
adventurous  spirit,  he  smled  fh)m  Dieppe  a 
1625  in  a  brignntine  of  8  guns,  for  the  Antilltt. 
He  landed  in  the  island  of  St.  Christopher  on  tbe 
same  day  with  a  party  of  English  colootstt 
with  whom  he  divided  the  island,  and,  until 
his  death,  held  the  French  half  of  the  colooj 
with  extraordinary  t^'nacity.  In  1615  betook 
possession  of  Martini  p  e  in  the  name  of  fb* 
king  of  Franco,  and  fuuuded  the  town  of  St. 
Pierre 

FN'A^IETJJXG,  the  art  of  applying  a  coti- 
ing  of  vitreous  substances  callea  enameU  to  i 
surface  of  glass  or  of  metal,  and  baking  this  is 
by  a  fusing  heat.    In  its  homrricsf  appliatioQ 
it  is  a  sort  of  ' glazing,  and  as  applied  by  nwd- 
ern  mctboda  to  ornament  and  protect  sarfaeu 
of  cast  or  wrought  iron,  it  may  be  considered 
simply  A  process  o(  Jabaxsosq,  which  see.  By 
the  faciHt7       ▼Uch  oolora  nigbt  be  intit)- 
duced  in  the  vitreona  compounds  or  npplit^ 
them  and  l>ecome  fixed  by  a  second  baking,  ili« 
art  waa  in  eariy  times  oxceedingly  fP'"'^ 
and  in  the  middle  ages  it  attained  a  niglierrant 
even  than  it  now  holds,  as  one  of  tlie  fine  «r» 
The  anoient  Per^na  and  Arabiaoa  sppcAf » 
have  [irncttsed  it  npun  earthenware  and  p*''*^ 
lain;  and  the  mode  of  coloring  this  ware  at  w 
present  day  is  properly  a  prooeaa  of  emmdmi-^ 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  description  to  be  giTcn  ol 
this  roanufttcture.  Artidea  of  pottery  cotsati- 
led  in  oolora  are  fonnd  among  the  ruios  of  w- 
cieut  Tliebes,  and  in  many  of  the  cities  of  E|rm 
are  buildings  constrocted  of  enam«3lled  bricw 
taken  from  tbe  niina  of  older  cities.  Wilbnioa 
states  that  "  it  has  been  questioned  if  the  Egjf^ 
tiaoa  understood  the  art  of  onamelliup  npoD 
gold  or  Blver,  bot  we  faight  infer  it  from  an 
expression  of  Pliny,  who  says:  'The  E?rP^* 
paint  their  silver  vases,  representing  Aflnirt* 
upon  them,,  the  aflTor  being  paioted  and  not  en- 
graved;' and      Dubois  had  in  his  Pf««*^ 
a  specimen  of  Egrptian  enameL"   from  jJ« 
Egyptiaoi  tbe  art  M  Rippoasi  to  ^i*** 
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tbe  Greebi,  and  aftenrard  to  the  Komana.  in  some  fine  portraits  by  Angnstin,  &nd  various 

Bnofuarti  bowoTer,  in  bis  DraiU  dei  art*  ««-  Frenob  aud  English  artists  have  since  executed 

fmKifm,tntttM  iteintrodnolion  into  Italy  from  many  fine  portraits  in  tbis  stylo,  distingaiahed 

tli6  Balearic  isles  by  the  Spaniards,  who  de-  for  the  briUiancy  of  their  colurs,  and  tbe  more 

hredthe  art  from  tbe  Arabs.   The  Romans  in-  valuable  for  their  permanency.  A  piuco  of  5 

tooteed  Hinto  Qreat  Britain,  as  appears  from  inches  in  its  longest  dimenriona  was  oonmdered 

Tpious  enamelled  triti]<ct>  tliat  have  been  An^  the  largest  that  could  with  safety  ho  undcr- 

up  there  with  other  vetitigos  of  the  Koman  cou-  tal^eu ;  for  with  tbe  increase  of  mA»  tbe  Uabili^ 

quetOHL  That  tito  Saxons  fHraotisad  the  art  ap-  of  ii^nry  to  tho  enamel  by  oradcing,  and  to  tbe 

>j^from  an  enamelled  jewel  found  in  Som-  pLitc  by  svrcllirpr  and  blistering  in  the  several 

ttsetabirey  and  preiserved  at  Oxford,  which  processes  of  baking,  rapidly  increased ;  but  by 

bun  n  insflripaeii  ititiimr  tiiat  it  waa  made  tMcldiig  theiirateUic  plate  witii  one  of  poroelaSi], 

bfdirvction  of  til  c  Cerent  AltVcd.    Thnpoldcap  the  work     now  executed  in  pieces  of  much 

gimbTKing  John  to  tbe  corporation  vf  Lynn  larger  dimensions,  even  18  inches  br  nearly  aa 

IB  Kanbft  wows,  by  the  eoWed  eaamelled  grMtabreadth.  TbeprooeaaisiBiuuiyeoodiie^ 

<!re?Kj  of  the  fi>?ures  with  which  it  U  embel-  cd  as  follows.   The  plato  is  coated  on  both  sides 

Me<i,  tiiot  the  Normans  also  practised  the  art.  with  a  ground  of  white  enamel,  and  on  this  tho 

Amoiigtlie  Gedteiumelling  uponmetalllo  anr*  design  m  lightly  dcetdied  witih  a  pencil,  using 

faces  is  understood  to  have  been  in  use  in  the  red  vitriol  mixed  with  oil  of  spike.   The  colors, 

Sdoentoiy.  As  practised  npon earthenware  in  finely  groiud  and  mixed  with  oil  of  spike,  are 

ttoftyfoeilM1iTtlieiVeD<ui>blMee«Mn^^  tiien  laid  on  as  in  nriniatnre  painting.  By  geu- 

n  i'mailUt,  and  by  tho  Italiann  majolica  ware,  tlo  heat  the  oil  is  ovaporatou,  and  iu  an  cnam- 

it  was  carried  to  e[eat  perfection  in  the  16th  eUer*8  fire  the  plate  is  next  made  red-hot  to 

Mtory  at  Oastel  Doraate  and  at  Florenee  Iff  Inoorporate  the  V»1ors  with  the  enamel.  The 

tbe  brothers  Fontana  d'  Urbino,    OtlK  r  Italian  painting  may  then  ho  retouched,  and  the  colors, 

otiiB  adopted  the  favohto  art^  and  JTacnxa  be-  again  be  btimed  in,  and  this  may  be  repeated 

MBS  teoQfl  fbrllie  w<Mrk8    Onldo  fielTaggio.  aereral  times  if  neeenary.  Bottne  greatest  ae* 

Tbe  irticles  prwluced  in  this  stylo  \i  cre  rather  curacy  in  tho  first  drawing  and  coloring  h  essen- 

oi^Mti  of  loxury  than  of  use.    Some  were  iitl  for  a  perfioct  picture*  In  this  department 

Mods  for  Ae  tahtee  of  prinoea,  adorned  with  tna^he  oonmlted  tne  work  of  Connt  delaborda, 

tbe  most  delicate  sculptures  and  splendid  paint-  Kolice  des  cmaux  crj^osii  dans  Us  gaUrcsda  Lou." 

ingi.  ThKewereiUso  vases  of  numerous  form&  ers. — ^In  the  ordinary  processes  of  cuameiling^ 

fludi  fiidEB  eorered  with  tendrils,  figures  of  the  enamels  tised  for  the  ground  are  opaque,  and 

sainli,  Mrd'^  of  brilliant  plumage,  painted  tiles,  must  lioar  a  higher  degree  of  heat  without  fusing 

4c..  all  formed  merely  of  baked  day  covered  than  tbe  colored  enamels,  which  are  afterward 

vitn  u  opaque  enamel  composed  of  siuid,  lead,  raetted  into  them.  They  are  made  after  a  great 

acJ  tin.  upon  which  tho  designs,  in  some  instan-  variety  of  recipes,  according  to  tho  uses  to  which 

CM  thoss  of  Raphael,  were  painted  in  enamel  they  are  to  be  appbed.  Ail  those  designed 
ohisaBd  baked  m.  This  high  style  hardly  out-  •  for  metallio  surfaces  have  a  transparent  ha8& 

li  'VhI  the  artists  who  perfected  it ;  and  from  which  is  rendered  opaque  by  tho  substitution  of 

134^1  it  gradually  deteriorated.    Bernard  de  combined  oxide  of  lead  and  oxide  of  tin,  in  the 

^iiis^,  by  practice  of  25  years  directed  to  the  place  of  theozide  of  lead  used  as  one  of  its  ingro- 

prodnction  of  a  cup  like  one  of  great  beauty  dients.  five  different  mixtures  of  tbo  two  oxides 

AsvD  to  him,  sought  to  introduce  the  art  in  are  in  use,  the  proportions  varying  from  3^  parts 

lyvw,  sod  his  works  became  very  famous,  but  of  lead  and  1  of  tin  to  7  oarts  of  lead  and  1  of 

^is  method  died  with  him.   Uis  productions  tin.   The  two  metals,  in  tne  desired  proportion, 

mterestiiig  as  true  copies  of  natural  ob-  are  melted  together,  and  tho  combmed  oxide  is 

^acu,  breliet  and  colored  with  exact  fiaithful-  removed  as  fast  as  it  appears  upon  tbo  surface. 

2^  -^.  Romt-  of  the»e  objects  were  fossil  shells  'When  the  oxidation  is  as  thoroughly  effected  as 

frwa  the  Paris  basin.  Of  late  years  tho  art  practicable,  tho  product  is  well  washed  to  re- 

revived  iu  France,  cbietly  tlirough  move  any  particles  of  metal  that  may  have 

t^c  skill  of  M.  iirongiiiart;  and  in  Berlin  also  escaped  oxidation,  as  these  would  greatly  ira- 

i>^ti£aiv<H-k  of  tlio  kind  has  been  executed  pair  tho  quality  of  the  enamel;  for  tho  same 

V  M.  Feiloer. — Painting  in  enamel,  as  prac-  reason  it  is  essential  that  the  metab  themselves 

^  upon  pktes  of  gold  and  copper,  can  hardly  should  be  absolutely  pure  and  free  from  tbe 

wHfanlfHl  as  applied  to  works  of  high  art  t!?ufil  alloys  found  with  them,    Ono  or  other  of 

^•lllfjt  Utu  century.    Jean  Toutin,  a  gold-  tiic  mixtures  of  oAides  obtained  by  the  method 

^  it  Chiteaudun,  appears  about  the  jear  described  is  next  melted  with  proper  quantities 

ytobm  first  made  enamels  of  fine  opaque  of  Bilica  (pounded  quartz),  saltpetre,  and  a  little 

*  fJ'J;"^  applied  them  to  portraits  and  his-  borax;  the  last  gives  greater  fusibility  as  its  pro* 

nlgeets.  Other  artists  profited  by  bis  portion  is  increased,  and  no  more  is  used  mm 

^***OBi,  and  several  miniature  painters  nt-  tho  enamel      to  bo  applied  upon  copper  or 

■■■'4      distinc^iou  in  this  branch.  Tho  art  silver  than  up<in  gold,    Tho  platejj  are  somo- 

^"^rvvd  fell  into  dlson^  and  was  only  applied  times  oberoically  acted  on  by  tbe  enamel,  and 

to^Qtmntbg  watch  cases  -arfi  rinp?.    in  the  if  the  gold  <3f  tho  gold  plates  is  alloyed  v,  ith 

**'v  PVtof  the  ^«ent  century  it  reappeared  too  much  copper,  tbe  effect  of  tbis  ia  pcrcuived 
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in  fnjuring  tho  appcaranco  of  the  enamel  T^r 
making  colored  enamels,  either  the  opaque  or 
tnuuparent  enamel  serres  as  a  base,  and  with  It 

is  melted  a  saitable  proj  i  ti  n  of  s  ine  n  lullio 
oxide  as  a  oolonog  maiter:  for  a  blue  enamel, 
^  opaqne  la  used  with  onde  ef  oobaH;  for  a 

green,  oxide  of  chromium,  or  binoxido  of  cop- 

i>er;  for  a  violet,  peroxide  of  manganese; 
br  a  yeUow,  efaloride  of  ^ver;  for  a  parple, 

purple  of  Caiisius ;  and  for  a  Waclc,  tho  trans- 
parent enamel  is  used  with  mixed  oxides  of 
copper,  cobalt,  rad  manganese.  The 
ont  enamels,  being  prepared  heforoband,  are 
when  wanted  for  use  crushed  to  powder,  and 
then  kept  at  hand  under  w&ter  in  vessels  wdl 
covered  to  protect  them  from  all  impurities. 
The  metallic  surfaces  to  be  coated  are  cleaned 
by  boiling  in  an  alkaline  solution,  and  are  then 
washed  with  pure  ■water.  The  copper  alloy  in 
^Id  moy  be  dissolved  from  the  suifaoe  by  boil- 
mg  in  a  strong  solution  of  40  parts  of  saltpetre, 
26  of  alum,  and  80  of  common  salt. — In  the  man- 
ufacture of  enamelled  earthenware,  the  white 
enamel  is  prepared  by  melting  100  lbs.  of  lead 
with  16  to  60  lbs.  of  tin,  and  adding  to  the  ox- 
ides thus  obtained  the  same  weight  of  quartz 
sand,  and  80  lbs.  or  thereabout  of  common 
salt.  The  whole  being  well  rubbed  together  is 
melted;  and  though  it  may  appear  of  dark  color, 
it  afterward  becomes  white  wlien  reduced  to 
powder  and  baked  upon  the  uten.sils.  The  pro- 
portions of  the  materials  employed  are  very 
variable,  and  other  ingredients  also  arc  often  in- 
troduced, particularly  oxide  of  manganese,  the 
etfect  of  Avhich  in  omaW  quantify  is  to  yield  its 
oxygen  to  any  carbonaceous  impurities  that  may 
be  present,  and  remove  these  in  the  form  of 
carbonic  acid  from  the  melted  ma?s.  Tho  color- 
ed enamels  are  applied  by  painting  them  when 
finely  ground,  and  mixed  with  acme  vegetable 
oil,  as  that  of  spike  lavcn'Icr,  npon  t!ic  white 
enamel,  either  before  or  alter  thia  luu  be<ja  unoo 
heated,  and  then  baking  them  in.  The  ovens 
for  nictjillic  nrticlf"^  are  Tuuffles  made  to  slide 
closely  into  tho  lumace,  and  furnished  with  a 
•mall  apartOM  through  which  the  progress  of 
.  the  operation  may  he  observed. — Tiic  enamelling 
of  cast  iron  cooking  utensils  was  practised  at 
'the  cfese  of  the  last  century,  and  a  number  of 
different  mixtures  of  the  materials  employed 
liavo  since  been  in  use.  Tho  use  of  lead  must 
be  carefolly  avoided  in  articles  of  this  kind. 
Vessels  of  wrought  iron  are  also  treated  by  the 
same  process ;  and  iron  pipe  for  conveying 
water  is  advantageouslv  protected  by  a  cJean 
silicious  enamel  not  liable  to  affect  the  purity 
of  the  water. — The  patent  right  of  Messrs. 
Clarkr  >t  Eagland,  of 1689,ooiimled  in  the  use 
of  the  following  comnosltion  and  method :  100 
lbs.  of  calcined  grouna  flints  and  60  lbs.  of  borax 
coloined  and  finely  ground,  to  be  mixed,  fused, 
and  gradually  cooled.  Of  thisw  40  lbs.  are  mixed 
with  6  lbs.  of  potters*  clay,  ana  ground  in  water 
to  a  pasty  mass.  Tho  vessel,  first  thoroughly 
cleaned,  is  lined  v-H!i  n  m  ttingof  this  about  J  of 
an  inch  thick,  and  ioi  t  lor  it  to  harden  in  a  warm 


room.  A  new  coating  is  next  added  prepared 
from  126  lbs.  of  white  glaas  witlioat  lead,  ^ 
of  borax,  80  Iba.  of  aoda  In  crystals,  whichhm 

been  puIvcrizeJ  and  fused  together,  groood, 
cooled  in  water,  and  dried.  To  45  lbs.  ef  ttii 
1  lb.  of  aoda  ta  added,  tha  wfaola  ndnd  In  bat 

water,  dried  and  pounded.  A  f>ortion  of  itisfift- 
ed  over  Uie  other  coating  while  it  is  still  Doii^ 
and  dried  in  astova  atuetemperatnreofW* 

i  n  w  a  tor.  Th  o  .  essel  is  then  heated  in  a  stove  or 
muttlo  till  the  glaxe  fnsea.  It  is  taken  out,  mm 
glaze  powdef  fsditrted  on  the  gto  rirwdy  a 
fusion,  Ci.n<l  it  is  ngain  subjected  to  heat. 

Process  now  employed  aocoessfully  by  Mam 
.  F.  Griffiths  and  oo.  of  Birmingham,  ofcostiBg 
the  interior  surface  of  wrc  u^:;li(:  iron  vesfids,  c(a> 
sists  in  first  brushing  it  over,  when  tboroog^ 
cleaned,  with  a  solution  of  gnm  arable;  oodii 
is  sifted  a  fine  vitreous  powder,  consKicg  of 
180  parts  of  powdered  flint  glass,  2pi  of  ck- 
bonate  of  soda,  and  12  of  boradc  add  Thm 
are  to  be  well  mixed,  melted  in  a  glass  miker'j 
cracible,  and  pulverized  so  as  to  pass  tbna^ 
a  sieve  of  60  holes  to  the  inch.  The  utioi 
Uius  coated  is  placed  in  an  oven  heated  to  hm 
212°  to  800**  F.,  and  when  dry  is  removed  to 
another  oven,  and  heated  to  a  bright  red  till  tb 

?Ias8  is  seen  through  the  aperture  to  be  iiit:!iei 
t  is  then  t.iken  out  and  annealed.  A  wcoodip- 
plication  is  m&do  if  the  first  prove  imperfed 
Great  care  is  required  that  the  glassy  prepiri' 
tion  bo  protected  from  mixture  with  forei^ 
matte r»i,  and  it  is  well  to  glaie  the  interior  a 
the  crucibles  before  using  them.  Colored  c?.m- 
els  may  afterward  be  applied  to  thesurfkeof 
tho  white  coating  if  d^red.  By  this  iw<W 
Iron  plates  have  been  made  to  imitate  inarll- 
and  mantels  for  fireplnces,  table?,  &c,  l»*w 
been  produced  in  2si:w  York  almost  eqwlls 
beauty  to  the  orij^nals.  Than  is,  however. » 
tendency  in  tho  plates  to  warp  by  heat,  and  ta 
the  enamel  to  scale  ofi";  and  this  latter  de<i«4i 
a  serious  objection  to  the  enamelled  iron  m^^ro( 
utensils  sold  in  the  United  States.  Theraetal«s» 
the  glaze  do  not  expand  and  contract  toped»«.— 
Small  articles  of  enamel,  as  Kttle  toys  iraiiai' - 
the  figures  of  birds,  <tc.,  nnd  nho  artificiil  «J«^ 
are  made  by  melting  witli  the  table  blowpip* 
roda  or  tubes  of  enamel  prepared  for  this  pw- 
pose,  and  shaping  tljom  by  hand,  just  as  tM 
glass  blower  %vorks  with  tubes  and  rods  of  gl«» 
Artificial  eyes  are  thus  made  with  great  P** 
fection. — Enamelling  of  slates  to  imitnte  martli 
and  maiachite  was  introduced  iu  Loadoo  w 
many  years  since  by  Mr.  G,  E.  'Uagpxis ;  and  tj* 
specimens,  then  qnite  novel,  exhibited  st  ti* 
great  exhibition  of  1851,  received  high  prrise* 
the  report  of  the  juries,  and  a  prize  medal  ^vij 
awarded  to  the  exhibitor.  The  art  was  firet^J^ 
tised  in  tlie  United  States  at  B<»ton,  and  mU» 
ftom  Wdaa  wa  imported  to  be  used  for  tb^ 
purpose.  Subseauently  tho  slates  of  the  W«8" 
river  were  applied  to  this  use  in  Lehigh  oo.,  Pei*^ 
and  were  also  sent  to  Philadalpliia  to  be  there  c  n 
amelled.  In  Vermont  the  same  business  »W* 
carried  on  at  West  Castleton,  where  are  tfW* 
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ate  qmrries  of  slate,  and  an  establtelimont  of  and  Jalius  Paulas  (lib.  vii.c^nf^.).  Count  Cajloa 
the  wne  kiod  is  in  operation  in  Kew  York,  called  the  attention  of  the  French  aoadeoay  of 
A  gntt  vmetj  of  naefol  articles  are  produced.  beHes-lettree  to  it  in  1755 ;  and  M.  Baeheiter, 
amoo^  which  the  most  iinportAnt  are  billiard  author  of  a  treatise  De  VhUtoirc  et'  du  secret 
lod  other  tables,  mantels,  tubs  for  bathing,  sinks,  tU  la  peinture  en  eire^  had  prodooed  a  picture 
4c  Tlie  dates  as  received  firom  the  quarries  in  wtz  in  1749.   In  1829  M.  de  HcmteDert,  in 
«re first eawed  to  proper  shape,  then  planed  to  his  Traite  dea  tou»  le^igenre*  de  peinture,  favor- 
oniibnn  thickness,  and  rubbed  smooth  with  pol*  abljr  noticed  the  process,  and  M.  Dnrozier  of 
idling  8k«ea.  The  ground  color  adapted  to  the  Paris  soon  after  announced  that  he  had  perfcctlj 
marble  it  is  desipoed  to  imitate  is  then  laid  on,  succeeded  with  tlie  method  given  by  Montabert. 
%r.i  after  this  the  variegated  colors.   The  slab  The  ancient  methods  appear  to  have  consisted 
i>  liiea  pkced  in  an  oven  heated  to  200°,  and  in  the  use  of  wax  crayons,  in  which  the  colors 
illowed to remMU  overnight.    In  the  morning  "were  embodied,  and  which  were  used  upon  a 
after oooliog  it  receives  a  coat  of  varnish,  and  heated  surface,  the  outline  of  the  picture  hav- 
u  retamed  to  the  oven  till  tiie  next  day.  Other  ing  been  first  traced.   The  whole  was  after* 
befttings  and  vamishings  alternately  succeed,  ward  covered  with  a  varnish  of  wax  melted  in 
with  robbing  with  pamice  stone,  and  a  final  and  polished.  The  method  of  GoAit  Caylus  con- 
polishing  with  uumioe  atone,  rotten  stune,  and  sistedof  rubbing  and  melting  wax  in  to  the  canvas 
tbe  buM,  completes  the  {nroeess.  or  panel,  then  coating  the  surface  with  Spaniah 
EyAREA,  or  Enarta,  a  country  of  E.  Afri-  white,  and  painting  upon  this  with  water  colors. 
1%  W.  of  Abyssinia,  between  lat.  6**  and  S°  N.  By  warming  the  picture  the  colors  are  absorbed 
wd  long.  33°  and  37"*      15  days*  journey  f^om  into  the  wax,  and  thus  protected.   Mr.  J.  H. 
t!:  Xile.  It  U  elevated  above  the  adjacent  re-  Muntz  recommends  wnxing  only  one  side  of  the 
traven>ed  by  &  range  of  hills,  in  many  canvaa,  painting  on  the  other  iu  water  colors, 
pvti  deasely  wooded,  fertile,  and  watered  by  and  Uien  melting lh«  wax  through  to  fix  them. — 
Kveral  river".   It  is  peopled  by  Gallas,  among  EKCArsric  Tii  F.a  <:>nn«i«t  of  a  body  of  red  clay, 
vbom&refuutidafew  Mohajnmedansand  Abys-  faced  with  a  liuer  clay,  which  bears  the  oma- 
!i3ian  Christians.  It  exports  slaves,  ivory,  gold,  mental  pattern,  and  strengthened  at  the  base 
coffe«;,horsc«r!iii^k,  and  the  skins  of  various  wild  with  a  thin  layer  of  a  clay  different  from  the 
Mimiik,  ill  eiduuige  for  rock  salt  (the  national  bodv,  which  prevents  warping.    The  clay  of 
^QireDcj),  bcedi^  &ggers,  knives,  guns,  kitchen.  .  the  Mdjis  exposed  to  the  weather  for  6  months 
atensib.  copper,  and  cotton  goods.    The  capi-  or  more,  and  is  afterward  thoroughly  worked 
tal,  Sakki,  Ls  &  cooaiderable  place,  not  far  from  over  and  tempered,  and  mixed  with  other  sub- 
tbe  banb  of  Uie  lifW  Kibbe,  and  is  visited  by  stances,  and  at  last  evaporated  at  the  slip-kiln, 
anraos  which  come  from  the  Kile  and  from  From  a  cubical  block  of  this,  formed  in  the 
Gofldar  in  Abyssinia.  lisual  method  by  slapping,  a  square  slab  is  cut 
KN  ACLT,  Louis,  a  French  writer,  bom  at  off  with  a  wire,  upon  which  slab  the  facing  of 
Isgny.  Calvados,  iu            Afler  having  trav-  finer  <j]av  rrilnrrd  to  the  desired  tint  is  batted 
died  in  virious  countries  and  visited  the  East  out  aad  slapped  down ;  a  backing  is  then  appli(^ 
in  1653.  he  went  in  1854  to  Northsm  Europe,  in  the  Sftine  way  to  the  other  side  of  the  tile. 
His  CsktUrdinople  et  la  Turquie  appeared  in  It  is  then  covered  with  a  pieco  of  felt,  antl  put 
l^>5,and  \m  Vayage  en  Lnponie  et  en.  Nortega  into  a  box  press ;  a  plaster  of  Paris  slab  coutaia- 
n  1^7.  He  has  been  a  frequent  oontributor  faig  the  pattern  in  relief  is  then  brought  down 
tothe  L-ading  reviews  and  newspaners  of  Parrs  upon  the  &ce  of  tl»  tile,  and  the  design  is  im- 
tt^rthc  noui  de  plume  of  Louis  ae  Vermont,  pressed  into  the  soft  tinted  day.   The  hollows 
md  has  made  translations  firom  (xoethe's  Wer-  thus  formed  are  filled  with  a  semi-flnid  elay  of 
{At,  Mrs.  Ptowe's  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  and  a  rich  or  deep  color  poured  into  tTioTn  and  over 
ft«B  the  works  of  Dickens.   He  is  now  the  Ut-  the  whole  snrfaoe  of  the  tile.   In  24  hours  this 
^^cntif  of  the  Paris  CongUtutiMimL  luts  become  snflBoiMltiy  bard  to  admit  of  the 
_  *NCAUSTIC  (dr.  fi', in,  and  KavariKot,  bum-  snrplus  clay  being  removed,  which  ifl  done  by 
>"^)<  &  term  applied  to  the  method  of  fixing  placing  tlie  tile,  still  in  the  Ik)X,  upon  a  horizoa- 
^^xi  opoQ  ottjects  bj  Innmiaff  them  in.  En-  tal  wheel,  and  as  it  moires  appl^ng  a  ksUbor 
'°  <^\on  is  an  encaustic  process.   Tho  aoraper  entirely  across,  so  as  to  rest  upon  tTio 
*^        commonly  used  in  its  application  edges  of  the  box. .  The  surface  is  thus  cat  down 
^  u  ancient  method  of  painting,  in  whieh  wax  so  as  to  expose  tiio  pattern  and  the  ground. 
|^einp!oy(?d  with  the  colors,  and  a  coating  of  The  defects  are  removed  with  a  knife,  and  the 
*»*tte  material  was  finally  applied  to  the  pic-  edges  after  being  squared  are  rounded  off  with 
pre^^rve  it  from  the  action  of  the  atmo-  sand  paper.  The  lues  are  kept  for  a  week  in  a 
jjj*  wi'l  light.  In  modern  nso  a  peculiar  kind  warm  room  called  the  irrceii-liouso,  and  the  dry- 
*  In  ve  called  enoaostic ;  and  by  the  French  ing  is  afterward  (K^mpktcd  iu  another  called  the 
^^ttcM  epithet  is  applied  to  preparations  of  iiot>hoase.  They  are  then  baked  like  other  arti- 

iJ* '•'i  for  polish  in  (j;  an!  frotocting  tbo  Rur-  cle'?  of  pottery,  oxropt  that  double  the  ordinnry 

vood.  The  htlie  that  ia  known  of  the  time  ia  given  to  the  process,  and  the  oven  is 

,  ^i^un  of  encaustic  painting  is  derived  from  left  6  days  to  cool  before  uie  tiles  sre  taken 

J^»w«tt»n  made  of  it  by  Pliny  ("  Xntnral  His-  out.    T!icy  contract  in  bakin-  from  \  to  ^\  of 

^      ch.  xL),  yardanns  (lib.  xvii.),  their  dimensions.  The  process  is  supposed  to  be 
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nearly  tiK  Bamo  a-s  that  employed  in  the  middle 
ages  la  f  raace  and  England  in  making  pave- 
muA»  for  chnrohes,  and  al«o  tor  the  benitlfld 

pottery  called  Henry  IT.'s  ware,  peculiar  to 
France  in  the  Idth  century. — ^The  French  appljr 
the  term  meavatie  to  preparations  of  wax  need 

forpolishing  foruUurc.    (See  French  Poi.isn.) 

ENGUAfiINQ,  or  Coasixo,  a  process  analo- 
gous to  that  of  wmlpture,  being  the  art  of  finish- 
ing ornamental  designs  in  raise  J  work  upon  sur- 
£ioe6  of  sheet  metaL  When  these  designs  have 
received  their  general  form  1^  eastini;,  ham- 
mering, or  otlior  means,  the  work  is  finished,  all 
but  polishingi  with  punches  or  chasing  tools. 
Tiien  are  or  a  great  Tariety  of  Shap^  and  sizes, 
fitted  to  correspond  with  the  minute  detaiLs  of 
the  most  comflex  work.  Some  are  grooved 
and  checkered  at  the  ends,  aiid  some  are  nicely 

Solished.  Tlicy  act  on  a  small  scale  like  the 
ios  used  for  striking  coins  and  medals;  and  the 
smallest  of  them  are  struck  with  hammers  of 
diminutive  size.  In  order  that  the  form  of 
hollow  articles  may  not  be  injured  in  the  opera- 
tion, those  ore  filled  with  a  composition  of 
melted  pitch  and  brick  dust  or  rodn,  or  with 
pitch  alone.  They  are  moreorcr  supported 
upon  a  sand  hag  like  those  used  by  engravers. 
Works  in  copper  and  brass  are  sometimes  filled 
with  lead  to  give  them  a  firm  support  within ; 
but  this  will  not  do  for  articles  in  gold  and 
silTer,  which  melted  lead  would  seriously  in- 
jure. The  models  npon  whidi  the  sand  moulds 
for  receiving  objects  intended  for  chasing  are 
prepared,  are  themselves  sometimes  chased 
nearly  to  the  required  forms.  Excellent  ppeoi- 
menbof  chiuscdworkaro  seen  in  pieces  of  aneiunt 
annor,  and  in  vases  and  other  ornaments  in  gold 
and  silver  plate.  The  most  bcnntifnl  firp  tlio^^o 
by  Benvenuto  Celliuij  who  died  iu  1D70.  lu 
France  the  art  Ls  practised  only  in  one  small  dis- 
trict of  Paris,  and  chiefly  limited  to  tlio  produc- 
tion of  the  richly  wi  ougliL  artiules  of  bronze. 

£NCS!K  JouANN  Fra^z,  a  German  as- 
tronomer, bom  at  IIanjl)UE^,  Sept.  23,  1701. 
His  father,  u  clergyman,  educated  Itini  at  homo 
until  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Got- 
tirtf^en.  In  1813  and  181 1  ho  served  in  the 
Hauscaiio  legion  against  Xapoleou,  and  in  1815 
be  entered  the  PniMian  military  service,  but 
afterward  accepted  a  situation  in  the  observa- 
tory of  Seeberg,  near  Gotha.  In  lS2o  ho  was 
appointed  director  of  the  rojal  observatory 
at  Berlin,  and  has  ever  pmce  remained  iu 
charge  of  this  institution.  He  is  the  author 
of  many  valuable  memoirs  on  astronomical 
subjects,  of  which  the  most  interesting  and  im 
portaut  are  the  treatises  published  in  the 
tro)i<mi»ek4jfatikrichtei%,  at  Beriin,in  1631  nnd 
1832,  upon  the  comet  then  called  by  the  name 
of  Pons,  the  astronomer  of  Marseilles,  who  dis- 
oovered  it  in  Nov.  1818,  but  now  known  as  the 
comet  of  Encke.  Since  its  discovery  Enoko 
had  diligently  applied  himself  to  the  determina- 
tion of  its  orbit.  Making  use  of  the  method 
of  hi.s  fonncr  iTi';»ructor,  Prof.  Gauss,  aa  explain- 
ed in  his  work  Tliecria  Motui  Gorporum  CceUi' 


ti'um^  of  calcnlating  an  orbit  awtimed  toU  d- 
liptioal,-  he  showed  that  ite  period  q(  recnmao 
nnat  be  about  8i  yeani,  and  that  ituraspt^ 

bly  the  same  comet  observed  by  MecbwD  in 
ITSe,  by  Itiae  Heracbel  in  1795,  and  by  Pom  is 
1806.  He  ealenlated  the  eflfeots  of  the  perti^r- 

bations  it  would  cxfii  ricnr.;-  from  the placcu.-: 
bodiesi  especially  from  Jupiter,  and  nredictd 
its  retnm  in  1822,  though  ttwooid  proMMr  m 
bo  visible  in  Europe.  On  Juno  3  of  tlia:  j-'.- 
it  was  discovered  at  the  obserratoiy  ot  ^ 
Thomas  Brisbane,  governor  of  New  Sooth  ¥tk!. 
lie  predicted  its  return  in  1825,  and  witli  oi 
reappearance  as  predicted  more  elemeate  vtn 
afforded  for  computing  its  exaet  orbit  It  ap- 
peared again  Oct.  30, 1828,  and  Encke  was  sblt 
to  fix  its  orbit  as  within  that  of  Jupiter,  ia 
greatest  distance  from  the  sun  being  4  times  tk 
earth's  distance,  and  its  least  distance  but  \  t  .r. 
of  the  earth,  and  its  period  of  revolution  Sift 
years.  By  comparison  of.  the  times  of  ita  (ff- 
lier  and  later  apparitions,  Encke  was  afterward 
led  to  detect  a  gradual  acceleration  of  its  moT»> 
meat,  amounting  to  about  2|  hours  on  eachrer- 
okUon.  This  secular  acceleration,  never  before 
recognized  in  the  movement  of  any  otltercidt*' 
tial  body,  Encke  ascribed  to  a  resisting  me^oo, 
which  sensibly  affects  a  body  of  the  eJtreiM 
rarity  of  this  comet,  which  is  transparent  to  iU 
centre,  but  has  no  perceptible  effect  trpoo  tl« 
denser  planetary  bodies.  Resistance  sbofteoi 
tho  time  of  tl'.e  revolution  by  giving  grcsteref- 
leet  to  tho  attraction  of  the  sun,  which  tbet 
draws  the  body  more  forcibly  toward  itself,  less- 
oning tho  major  axis  of  tho  ellipse  and  tbo*  ii* 
orbit  of  revolution.  In  investigating  the  p^^ 
turbing  effects  of  the  planets  upon  this  comft, 
r  f  Jupiter  in  its  aphelion,  and  of  Mercurj  Bi 
its  perihelion,  ho  was  led  to  suspect  that  tin 
mass  of  tho  former  had  been  greatly  undern.:  I 
(a  fact  afterward  established  by  Prof.  Airth 
and  in  1838  Encke  proved  that  Lagrange  m 
emribed  nearly  8  times  too  great  a  bulk  to  Mer- 
cury. Enclve  d  explanation  of  the  canseof  tla 
acceleration  is  not  universally  accepted,  thowA 
tho  fact  itNlf  Is  not  qnestioned.  Bcs?el  «• 
ularly  opposed  the  explanation ;  by  the  EngiiMi 
astronomers  it  is  more  favorably  received, 
side  theae  inveatigfttionB,  Encke  has  itnprom 
the  theory  of  Vcptn,  and  published  a  newoelii- 
od  of  computiog  perturbationa,  typcciflllj' 
orbits  ooDBidemUy  elliptical.  The  planet 
tnne  was  discovered  at  his  observatory  by  M. 
Galle,  his  assistant  Since  1630  Eacke  hssia; 
nually  published  the  "Astronomical  Year  Book, 
and  since  1840  "Astronomical  Cbsorratioai 
made  at  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Berlin."  n 
1846  he  published  dissertations  Ik  Form<:  u 
Bhptrku;  and  in  184G  a  treatise  "  On  tfca 
Eolation  of  Astronomy  to  the  otlier  Scidices. 

ENOBINITE  (Gr.  Kptvop,  a  HItX  • 
genus  of  the  family  crlno'ulfa  and  cla«!«  echw^ 
dtrmata.  It  appeared  among  the  earlii^st  fbiJ* 
of  animal  life,  its  remains  being  preserred  m 
the  rocks  of  the  silurian  period.  In  Miccc«aiii| 
fonnationSi  nearly  to  the  has^  they  are  oftao* 
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« 

abnudAt  that  ealcareora  strata  extending  over  pentaartnui           sMduM^  almost  the  onlj 

torn  miles  are  in  great  part  made  up  of  then.  livUig  analoffw  of  tiie  andent  erinoldea.  At 

As  iie5«Tll)e(]  l>y  iir.  Miller  in  his  work  on  the  T>t.  nucklaua  remarks,  the  primeval  perfection 

oiiiioidea,  the  animals  of  this  iamilj  are  far-  of  tlie  foasU  affords  an  example  at  variance  with 

aiiM  **  wHli  ft  roQad,       or  angular  eodomn  tbo  doetrine  of  the  progfearion  of  anlnud  lilb 

conpo^Hid  of  nnmerons  articnlatiiig  joints,  snp-  from  simple  rudiments,  through  a  scries  of  grad- 

pwtiog  at  its  summit  a  series  of  plates  or  Jointa^  oallj  improving  and  more  perfect  formSj  to  it» 

iridch  form  a  oap-Bko  body  containing  tno  tIb-  fidlest  development  in  exirtmg  species, 

cen.  from  whose  upper  rim  proceed  ")  articulated  EXCYCLOP.F.DTA.    Seo  CycujpuEDia. 

ma,  diTidiug  into  tentacnlated  fingers  more  or  DEMI  C  I)  I SEASE8  (Gr.  <r,  in  or  among, 

Imvmtnm  iiurroimding  the  apertore  of  the  and  di^Mor,  people)  are  diseases  prodooed  hj  lo- 

ino:itli."  In  the  cncrlnite  t^e  '-tcTn  is  cylindri-  cal  causes,  generally  y>ersistcnt  and  appreciable, 

call  in  Uke  kindred  genus  peutacrinite  it  is  five-  and  consequently  peculiar  to  certain  olimatea 

wM.  Ths  eop-Uke  body  » the  porHon  repre>  and  looaKttes,  duxing  the  whole  year  or  at  fixed 

eenting the  flower  of  the  lifr,  for  which  the  crea-  Bcasons ;  in  the  lost  respect  they  differ  from  epi- 

taz«  is  Mined.  When  the  teutacula  are  spread  deraio  diseases,  which  prevail  more  or  less  ex- 

«iit,tfaesppesnnoe Is thatof  anon^ed  flower;  tensively  from  aeddental,  tcuiporary,  and  gen- 

wbta  dosed,  they  represent  tlio  iinopcncu  erally  inappreciable  causes.  As  examples  of  en- 

btuL  The  stem  aeryed  to  attach  the  animal  to  demic  diaeases  may  be  mentioned  the  diolera  of 

wj  hoim  in  the  water,  and  by  the  manner  of  bdia,  the  y^ow  »ver  ct  the  southern  United 

articuiatinn  of  the  plates  composing  it^it  ad-  States,  the  ird-  imittent  foveia  of  the  western 

mitkd  of  ffloch  motiwi,  swaring  back  and  forth,  states  and  other  monhv  diatrictSi  the  coast  fevers 

Bjfliii  Bwins  tin  Inad  with  ita tentaenlawas  of westera Africaand central Ameriea, the broo- 

Irooght  within  reach  of  its  prey.    The  jdates  choccle  and  crethiism  of  the  Alpine  valleys,  the 

of  the  stem,  leparmtiog  into  short  cylinders,  periodio  dysenteries  of  tbo  East  Indies,  the  yaws 

pracnt  t]H>  fbrm  In  wlnidh  the  remidns  of  this  of  the  West  Indies,  and  perhaps  the  e1ephantl> 

animal  are  most  commonly  seen.    In  the  mar-  asis  of  the  blacks  in  Brazil.    Many  exanthema- 

Ue)  and  for  chimney  pieoea  they  are  often  tous  and  catarrhal  diseases,  ordinarily  attacking 

Tirvslnodant,  the  pollmed  snrfiMe  presenting  nn^e  or  few  individoals  in  a  community,  nnder 

soni-o  of  thorn  of  a  different  color  from  the  the  inflaence  of  certain  ill-understood  atmo- 

poaod  ia  longitudinal  section,  some  in  oblique  spheric,  telluric,  or  electric  conditions,  may  be* 

cntol  Ignned  cutting,  and  some  in  circular  come  epidemic,  and  affect  many  persons  at  a 

diska,\>ein|tran3Vcrso  sections  across  the  cylin-  time;  the  cholera,  endemic  in  India,  has  raged 

By  tae  disintegration  of  the  rock  contain-  as  an  epidemic  in  Europe  and  America }  and  the 

ing  tbwD,  the  little  joints  of  the  fossil  stem  fro-  history  of  diseases  exhibits  the  oocnrrenoe  of 

Tp  ntJr  Ul\  ont,  and  may  ho  gathered  in  groat  various  epidemics  before  unknown,  api^oaring 

Mahera.  Each  has  a  hole  through  its  centre,  without  evident  cause,  defying  all  treatment, 

^^bniiiing  of  their  being  strung  together.   Dr.  spontaneously  disappearing,  and  not  returning 

)Iant«ll  states  that  he  has  found  them  preserved  afterward.   Endemics  and  epidemics  may  or 

ia  tamali  of  the  ancient  Britons,  having  ovi-  may  not  be  contagious  (including  under  that 

^wflf  been  worn  by  them  as  ornaments.   In  term  iafwction,  which  amounts  practically  to 

the  Donli  of  England  they  are  called  "  wheel  nearly  the  some  thing) ;  the  endemic  dysentery 

^■es"  and  "  St.  Guthbert's  beads,"  and  were  of  India,  the  typhus  fever  of  certain  localities, 

finsBrty  used  as  rosaries.   The  encrinites  are  the  ophtli^raia  of  Egypt,  under  favorable  con- 

f«^iiariable  for  the  multiplicity  of  small  colca-  ditions,  become  contagious ;  the  same  ia  true  of 

pieces,  which  mako  up  the  various  parts  epidemics  of  the  eruptive  fevers,  erysipelas,  and 

of  As  animal — ^the  stem,  the  part^  that  may  be  puerperal  fever.  The  investigation  of  the  causes 

*^*^thfi  10  anna,  the  hands  and  fingers,  ana  the  of  endetnics  and  epidemics  is  one  of  the  most 

•^MKWB  tentacula  which  proceed  from  them  dithcult  aa  well  as  the  most  important  duties  of 

ffl.  Tbesepieces,  as  enumerated  by  Pari.  i[ioon  in  tho  physician;  the  lives  of  thousands  may  be 

nts  "Or^gaoio  Remai]|i,"  amount  to  not  I  s  t  I  an  endangered  or  saved  by  the  n^lect  or  adoption 

26,000,  thw  showing  a  coninle-»:ify  of  structure  of  proper  smitary,  hyponic,  and  therapeutlo 

^^ual  to  any  that  is  met  with  iu  tho  nearestliving  troatjaeut;  Uie  temperuLui  o,  electric,  hygromet- 

^'^^iTR.s  I  , f  these  ancient  animals.  Tbestracture  ric,  and  chemical  constitution  of  the  lur,  the  ele- 

the  fossil  pentacriuito^  Ca  genua  which  ration  and  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  food  and 

«S>JJ  to  aboand  as  the  encrinito  disappeared,  habits  of  the  people,  are  principally  concerned 

I'^iepiesfluted  in  some  of  its  species  in  the  origin  of  endcnnio  diseases, 

to  the  present  time  from  the  lias,  or  in-  EXDICOTT,  John,  governor  of  Ma^^achu- 

■■•iaariDgie  ppecies  firom  epochs  much  moro  setts,  born  in  Dorchester,  England,  in  158U,died 

^       ^^'^^^^  as  in  Boston,  Mass.,  March  16, 16C5.   lie  was  sent 

mnfi^     ^^^^  degree  of  perfection,  and  a  out  to  this  country  by  the  "Massarhn  tt^  Cora- 

■■•^Iworato  combination  of  analogous  organs  pany"  to  carry  on  the  plantation  at  Naiunkeag, 

^  oeam  in  any  other  fossil  qtecfes  of  moro  or  Salem,  where  he  amved  Sept.  6,  1628.  In 

r^tiit?,  or  in  its  living  representative."  April,1629,hewaschosengovernorof "London's 

l^y^  thus  cited  is  the  Briarean  pentap  phmtaUon ;"  but  In  August  it  was  determined 

""■vvthsBas,  The  living  spedM  IS  tiw  to  tranifer  the  charter  and  goremiiMnt  of  tha 
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colony  to  New  England,  and  Winthrop  was  rungtrathy  and  had  the  mortification  of 

appointed  governor.   In  1636,  with  the  ramoni  th«  orientalist  Joseph  von  Hammer-Po  _ 

Oapt,  Underhill,  be  conducted  the  sangainarr  nominated  to  the  prcpidenry  of  the  acatleniT,  aa 

but  ineffectnal  expedition  against  the  Block  Isf-  honor  to  whicsh  Endlicher  was  at  least  as  well 

md  and  Pequot  Indians.   Endicott  was  depntj  entitled.   Tb«p<dttiefll  tximoils  of  1846 


governor  of  the  Massachusetts  colony  from  1641  Endlicher  in  a  precarious  position  ;  his  17  iiim 
to  1644,  in  1650,  and  1G54;  and  was  govern-  thies  and  principles  were  those  of  the  popuv 
or  in  1644  and  1649,  from  1651  to  1664,  and  part j,  while  his  assoelntions  and  pofMiitelMNBd 
from  1655  to  16G5.  IT©  was  bold  and  ener-  fiim  to  the  ariptoorary  andtlie  conRervati^ea 
getic,  a  sincere  and  zealous  Puritan,  rigid  in  The  untoward  turn  of  political  affaira,  his  peev* 
  of«»- 


his  principles,  and  severe  in  the  exocntion  of  ntarj  embarrassments,  and  the  intrigues  < 
the  laws  against  those  who  differed  from  the  mies  drove  him  to  despair,  and  he  died  of  a 
religion  of  the  colony.  So  averse  was  he  to  broken  heart,  or  ba  some  believe  bj  his  owa 
•veiy  thing  like  poperj  that  ho  cotoQttbeeroes  hand. — ^His  woi^  most  of  which  were  pn^ 
from  tlio  military  standard.  He  was  opposed  lished  in  Vienna,  are  nstonisliing  for  their  va- 
to  long  hair,  insisted  that  the  women  sbonld  riety,  and  are  written  with  equal  learning,  eye- 
wear TeOa  in  poblio  assemblies,  and  did  aU  In  ganee,  and  cleamesa.  Those  on  sabjects  aal 


his  power  to  establish  what  he  deemed  a  pure  connected  with  botany  are :  Examen  Crii 

church.    In  1659,  during  his  administration,  4  Codieia  IV.  Evangeliorum  Bytantino-Coi 

Qnakers  were  put  to  death  in  Boiloii.  ani  (Leipsic,  1825) ;  Awonymi  Belm  Jiesri*  JVs- 

ENDLICIIEIi,  Stephan  LADisLArs,  adistin-  tarii  de  OetttU Hungarorvm  Liber  (1827)  ;  Prit- 

eished  botanist  and  Ungnist,  bom  in  Pres-  dani  da  Lauds  Impcratorut  AruutoHi,  4t  i» 

rg^  Hungary,  June  24, 1804,  died  in  Vienna,  P^ndef&fu  #e  Menturia  Carrmina  (VUmmki 

March  28,  1849.    After  harinp:  received  the  1828);  Frngmenta  Throtma  Venionis  Anti- 


to  the  study  of  oriental  languages,  which  he  1885) ;  De  Vlpiani  Inatitutionum  fVaffm^^nU, 
pnrsned  for  some  years  with  saeoeaa.  Ha  re*  atei  (188S) ;  Catdlogua  Codieum 


ceivetl  the  minor  olerica]  orrlera,  but  in  1827  torum  BihUntheea  Palatini  Vindohonerait 
resolved  to  abandon  theology  for  the  natural  (1886) ;  AnaUcta  Grammatiea  (with  Dr.  J.  Tea 


aoleneea,  and  en»eeially  botany,  withoot,  hour*  £febenfe]d,1886);  VtneUhnimdsn 

ever,  giving  up  his  linguistic  pursuits.    In  1828  vnd  Japanetuehrn  Miimen  dn  Milnz-  Mnd  An- 

he  was  aopointed  director  of  the  imperial  li-  tiket^Cabinet*  in  If  ten  (1887);  Ar\fanfftarmnd* 

brary  of  Vienna,  in  1686  kee^r  of  the  oomt  4er  OMimbtihm  OrammaUk  (1845) ;  JMa  Ah 

cabinet  of  natural  history,  and  m  1840prolbaaor  tetse  dr^  hdUgm  Stephan  (1849);  Etrum  JFm 

of  botany  and  director  of  the  botanic  gnrdnk  gariearum  Monumenta  Arjpaiima  (St.  Oal^ 

of  fha  mnversity.  In  his  Bsakms  promowin  of  1849)^— Hia  bolaateal  worka  are ;  ftrmUtlUM, 

his  favorite  Ptudies  he  soon  exhausted  tlie  con-  eine  neue  Pflantengattvng  atui der  Ordm.\ 

siderablo  resources  which  he  had  inherited  from  Setamem  (Berlin,   1822);  Flora  .~ 

his  father.   Books,  maps,  types,  seeds,  plants,  (Pesth,  1880);  iSfirpt«mP«»ptas;  

herbaria,  and  all  other  materials  which  were  Jhtaniea  (with  H.  Schott,  Vienna,  1832);  Dk- 

yet  wanting  at  Vienna,  and  which  the  govern-  iingia^  2fotum  Qenut  PUmtarum  (188S) ;  iW- 

ment  waa  not  Itberal  enongh  to  proonre,  he  drwmu  Ksfw  JVbr/blKoa^  sfa.  (Vmuui,  ISSt); 

purchased  at  his  own  expense.    IIo  published  "  Miscellaneous    Works  of  Robert  Brown," 

the  most  superbly  illustrated  worlu.  which  edited  in  connection  with  Nees  voa  Eaea- 

Ofwingtothefrooaulnesaandadeotllleoiiaraeter  beelc;  Ataeta  B^tmUm,  Jffta  Oeit^rm  Sfpt-- 

fouiKi  but  few  pnrrhn'^crs;  he  even  aided  others  eiea  Planfarnm  (1833);  Kotn  Genera  et  Sji^- 

inpubliahinfftiieir  works,  and  gave  away  whole  ciet  Plant  arum  in  Regno  Chiienti  Zi0ctar%m 

adftiona  of  his  own.  His  map  of  Ohfoia,  in  94  (with  IPOppi?,  Leipsic,  1885) ;  StHmn  Qaiwit 

aheets,  mar  be  cited  as  a  specimen  of  his  prod-  cvm  inter  l>er<i  Ghazee  Khan  ef  Cnhul  fyt^Sk 

faality.  He  presented  his  own  ohoioe  library  Edward  fenzl,  1886) ;  Genera  Plantarttm  fa> 

nd  neh  herbaria  to  the  state,  and  dlstribnted  eundtm  Ordmn  immrtfa  4Anss<te/  meemfit 

rare  Asiatic  printing  types  to  public  institu-  Supphmentvm  Primum  (1886-40;  one  of  the 

tions.   lie  was  cauallj  original  and  profound  moe^  important  STstematio  works  y^  pubUsb- 

hi  botany  and  philology.  He  eoitesponded  ed) ;  JBnumeraHo  PUmtarvm  fvaa  ^  ITorm 

with  tho  moHt  eminent  savants  in  every  part  of  ffoUandia  Ora  Avstro-Oeeidentaliad  Plterium 

tho  world,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  founders  CKenorum  et  in  Sinu  JUgi*  Qeorqii,  eolUait  0, 

of  the  aeademy  of  TIenna,  md  one  of  the  ori*  L.  B.  i«HHgel  (with  Georga  Banthaxn,  E.  Fen;d, 

ateators  of  the  Annalen  df*  Wien^  Mnxeumn.  and  11.  Schott,  1837);  iSinfgraphia  Oen^mm 

Ba  rendered  valuable  serricea  to  the  state,  for  Plantairvm  (1888)  ;  Chntn^Age  einer  neu>m 

which  he  reoeiTed  no  renmneratton,  and  Ibr  Jlasrfa  dSw  j^fkmmmgvng  (1888);  Stirpimm 

lOyoarswns  a  constant  companion  of  the  em-  Auatralanearum  JTerharii  ITugeliani  Dtcaatt 

peror  ITerdinand  V.,  with  whom  he  used  to  frw (1888);  i5tif2>iwni\r(9mirtmi^ec<M2e»  (1839); 

la  aararal  honta  evaiy  mek.  IVirin  thSa  Jtom  IfciiMwisii^  tH/^  (wtth  (&.  R.  and  PhJ. 

iraaremdadwithtfaapdtoytiilaof  Ay<a-  to  MiirtiiMb  VkiuM  aod  I«^aifl^  18«0->*46:i ; 
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JSkz-XinfMn  Jhtanxcum^  ete.  (Leip-ic,  1841); 
J)ic  Mtdieina  Ipjlamen  der  dttriichUchm  Phar- 
wiiMih  (1842) ;  dOaU^  HorH  Aeaitm- 
ie%  Tx^dohoneima  (1842-'3);  Mantma  H'tnn- 
i»,»ident  Oatenm  Ftantarum  Suwlemcnta 
Skudm  <*  nrfinin  (1848);  thnatiO^^ 
2(rM<inik  (with  Franz  Unger,  1848);  Syiwn- 
M  CS»>uArarvm  Sancti  6^»(1847);  Paradi- 
m  nmM9im$b <wi«h  Hartinger,  1847);  and 
r;.;iny  mlnof  works  in  the  Annalen  des  Wuner 
Jlmmt^  and  in  other  periodicals.  (See  also 
BvruiT,  tod  Osma  Ll]r«v&««.) 

rNDOGENS  (Gr.  tv^v,  within,  anc!  yewia), 
to  noeate),  a  cuaa  of  plaots  00  called  because 
tiwriHHiBenMe  in  diaiiMterhy  the  d«poil> 
tioD  of  new  woody  matter  in  tho  centre,  in  con- 
tndiitiBCtioo  to  exogenic  whose  stems  increase 
bj  As  fawathin  of*  Mir  layer  of  wood  oatoldo 
of  tkt  previoQsly  formed,  and  imraediately  bo- 
iicsth  the  bark.  In  endogeiis  the  stem  has  no 
aeUhry  rays,  eoneeotrio  rmgs,  or  apparent 
£stiiiction  of  pit"),  wcn^d,  and  bark,  but  consists 
dfiam  of  woody  or  vascular  tissue,  distributed 
«Wi  Bttle  apparent  regularity  through  the  o«l- 
k!sr  system  of  the  stem.    Thej*  may  bo  traced 
from  the^  base  of  the  leaves  cU>wnward,  some 
paanag  into  the  roots,  and  otbm  curving  out- 
Wd  until  they  lose  themselves  in  tho  rind  or 
tMtiod  integument,  which  differs  from  tho  bark 
<f  esog«fl»  in  that  it  does  not  increase  by  layers, 
i&d  cannot  be  separated  from  the  wood.  As 
Um  |U&t  erows,  new  threads  or  fibres  spring 
fron  th«  ffeshly  formed  leaves,  and  passing 
-rn  dovQ  the  centre  of  the  stem  crowd  the 
old  oDeiootjtnd  are  finally  directed  toward  the 
HxmL  In  lome  plants  the  riud,  being  sofb,  is  ca- 
pble  of  unlimited  dlst^tion ;  in  others  it  soon 
iadmtc^  Mid  the  stem  consequently  ceases  to 
poTxa  diameter.   The  best  example  of  this 
<^  of  pUnts  is  tho  palm,  v.  hose  brtuidd^ 
tmk,  rising  from  30  (  .         feet  from  tho 
pwind,  And  terminuLcd  Ly  a  biuii>lu  cluster  of 
fdiig«,  hts  a  striking  and  mnjestic  appearance. 
Tljf  ^iwth  of  this  tree  is  from  the  torminfil 
ji^JkQil  if  Um  Lad  ia  destroyed  the  tree  pcr- 
In  tonio  instances,  as  in  thd  dooi&pAlBI 
of        Egypt,  and  the  pant^anns  or  screw 
pine,  tTo  terminal  buds  appear  and  branobes 
^(bootftidi.  The  asparaguia ancaattDpto 
of  endoienoos  growth .   Eudogens  are  monoco- 
tjIedoQOQs;  tiie  veins  of  their  leaves  are  almost 
unifonolj  in  parallel  lines  eonneeted  by  abniito 
^Mwerst!  bars ;  their  flowers  are  trimerous,  or 
u^e  .Lcir  sepi^  petals,  stamens,  and  styl^  in 
'^■m.  Vmj  luznriate  in  hot  and  Iniiud  «U- 
ffite^  ^"^d  they  comprise  the  greater  number 
l^iikuku  eoQthbuting  to  the  food  of  mao,  and 
ohII  prOTwrtloQ  of  poisonous  planti. 
»e  generally  shorter  lif  od  than  exogcns, 
''•""^■^       dragon  tree  and  others,  whose 
r^^th  is  Bot  limited  by  the  bardening  of  the 
integument  of  tho  ?tcm,  may  a'ta-.n  a 
*p.   The  average  age  of  the  palms  is 
P*JW)0  or  800  years. 

(Heb.  home-fountain),  a  town  of 
'^'^  iBigDed  to  the  tribe  of  Kanasseh, 


situated  on  tlils  sido  cf  the  Jordan,  to  the  south 
of  Nain.  It  was  in  a  solitary  valley,  not  fv 
from  tbli  town,  tiiat  th*  fiunow  aorearaii  i«> 

eidcd,  whom  Saul  went  to  mr^sult  oatho  «V«lh> 
ing  before  tiie  iatal  battle  of  Gilboa. 
END08II06B  (6r.  «i*ftor,  withtiif  and  «<r/Mr, 

impulsion),  the  action  exliibitcd  by  one  of  two 
fluids  of  different  densities  and  composition  in 
passing  through  a  porous  raembraae  whidi  sap- 
arates  tliLin,  till  they  hoc  mp  both  of  the  sama 
density.  Letaaolutionof  si^arinatabaoloaed 
bslow  with  a  dip  «f  blad£r  tied  aoroii  tihs 
end,  mi\  open  above,  be  BU«ipendcd  in  a  ViSSsl^ 
of  water.  The  quantity  of  liquid  in  the  tube* 
Is  soon  seen  to  fnorease  by  the  jmssing  throngh 
of  tin:  tlii [Hicr  fluid.  It  will  floss  over  and  run 
down  into  the  outer  vessel,  and  so  the  action 
win  go  on  till  the  two  mixtures  beoome  tmifbrm. 
T^itiochet,  who  fir*>t  observed  this  phenomenon, 
fouod  that  the  height  to  which  the  fluid  would 
rise  increased  with  the  dnisity  of  the  tiiioker 
fluid.  In  a  tube  about  li  inches  diameter  and 
sirup  of  density  1.088,  the  fluid  rose  more  than 
H inches  in  11  hours;  with  sirup  of  a  density 
tf  1  145  tho  fluid  rose  nearly  8  inches;  and 
when  the  density  was  1.228  the  rise  was  4  inoh> 
es.  A  considerable  force  is  exerted  in  this 
movement ;  in  sirup  of  density  1.8  Dutrochrt 
estimated  it  to  be  equal  to  the  pressure  of  4^  at- 
mospheres. If  the  flow  is  drawn  inward,  the 
action  is  called  endosmose;  if  in  an  outward 
direction,  it  is  called  ezosmose.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  upon  this  principle  that  the  sap  ascends 
in  trees  and  fluids  aro  diffused  through  an- 
imal bodies.  liebig,  after  describing  some  ex- 
periments, in  which  fluids  were  made  to  pass 
through  as  many  as  9  membranes,  to  fill  the 
vacant  space  left  by  evaporation  of  another 
fluid  in  a  glass  tube,  remarks  w  ith  refer Aioo  to 
the  application  of  the  results  to  the  processes 
takinj!:  plaeo  in  tho  animal  body  as  follows: 
"Tlio  buiiaco  of  the  body  is  the  membrane, 
fixmi  whioh  evaporation  goes  oonrtantly  for- 
wnrd.  In  con<»^qrience  of  this  evnporntion,  all 
the  iluidd  of  tlio  l>ody.  ia  obedience  tu  attuo* 
^iherio  pressure,  expeneoee  motkn  In  the  ^ 

rection  townrd  tbe  evRponitinp;  snrffioe,  Tliis 
is  obviously  the  chief  cause  of  tho  pai>ba^e  of  tiio 
nntrilioas  fluids  thraogh  tho  walls  of  tho  blood 
vessels,  and  the  canae  of  their  fll>tribntu)a 
through  the  body.  We  know  now  what  iiiijMjr- 
tantltanetlons  the  skin  (and  lun^^)  fulfll  through 
evaporation.  It  is  a  condition  of  nutrition,  aod 
the  influence  of  a  moist  or  dry  air  upon  the 
health  of  the  body,  or  of  mechaoleal  iritatioii 
by  walking  or  rnnninp,  which  increases  tiie  per- 
spiration, suggests  itself  Inter^ting  examples 
of  tfaJsphenuiueuon  aro  seen  in  the  passage  of 
the  gnsc^^  through  m*  iiibranes.  If  a  tumbler, 
filled  with  air  and  covered  at  top  with  a  thin 
sheet  of  India  rubber,  is  plaoed  voder  a  beO 
glass  filled  witli  hydrogen,  tho  gas  will  soon 
penetrate  the  oover  and  mix  with  tbe  air;  and 
this  acttoD  will  goon  till  the  India  rubber bursta 
open  flrom  the  increased  bulk  of  the  oontont«?  of 
the  tomUer.  If  the  tumbler  contained  hydro- 
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gea  ftnd  tho  bell  gla«  air,  the  India  rubber  religious  creed.  He  charged  him  and  his  folloir- 

would  then  be  prewed  in  hj  the  escape  of  the  ers  with  planning  a  social  order  founded  npoc 

gas,  leaving  the  portion  reUAialng  m  greatlj  lioentiousnees ;  separated  from  them  in  1881,  and 

rednced  density.  died  a  year  afterward,   llis  secession  wa^  f  !• 

ENDYHION,  in  ancient  mythology,  a  shcp-  lowed  by  that  of  the  economical  and  politk^ 

herd  of  remarkable  beauty,  who,  according  to  a  section  of  the  school.   Eofantin,  however,  pc^ 

Greek  legend,  retired  every  niffht  to  a  grotto  of  sisted  in  his  endeavors  to  establish  a  ner  r^ 

Mount  Latmus  in  Caria.   As  he  slept  the  god-  ligion.   He  addr^sod  his  followers  (whom  hi 

dess  Selone  (the  moon)  became  enamored  of  liimf  estimated  at  40,000  in  France  alone)  with  the 

and  leaving  her  chariot  caino  down  to  him.  The  authority  of  a  superior  being  set  apart  br  Prov- 

eelipses  of  the  moou  were  attributed  to  these  idence  for  the  purpose  of  inaugurating  a  new  eni 

visits.  By  Selene  he  had  60  daughteiSb  Jupiter  for  hiunaidty  tmrcNi^  the  emancipation  and  the 

condeninod  liini  to  porpetunl  sleep,  or,  accord-  agency  of  woman.    ITo  endeavored  tofindtbe 

ing  to  otiicracconntjj,  to  50  years  of  sleep.  female  Messiah  {femm'  llettaic)  who  in  his  oym- 

KNFAlirTIN,  Bxirrdlunnr  PROsncit,  goner-  ion  was  |nrede9tincd  to  bear  to  him  a  ncwn- 
ally  known  under  tho  name  of  Pdro  &ifantin,  viour  of  mankind.  He  enjoined  on  all  his  li- 
one  of  the  founders  of  St.  Simouism,  born  in  herents  in  the  different  parts  of  France  to  aid 
Paris,  Feb.  8^  1 796.  IIu  was  the  son  of  a  banker,  him  in  his  search  for  this  female ;  and  altfaoai^ 
and  with  his  fellow  pupils  was  dismissed  from  his  singular  theories  were  attacked  br  ttstit 
tho  polj'technic  school  after  March  80^  1814,  for  of  bis  old  associates,  he  continued  to  iLskc 
having  fired  on  fbat  daf  on  the  allied  troops,  protelytes,  the  number  of  his  publicaUons  in- 
He  then  became  n  rommercial  traveller,  and  In  creased  rapidly,  and  he  sent  agents*  to  tlie  prin- 
1821  member  of  a  mercantile  firm  in  St.  Peters-  dpal  cities  of  Europe.  IIo  gave  splendid  eo* 
Imrg.  He  returned  to  Franee  in  1823,  and  was  tortainments  at  Paris,  which  are  said  to  km 
OWlvertod  to  the  theory  of  St.  Simon  hy  a  Jew  cost  him  over, $50,000,  in  which  the  pT3Tpo« 
named  Olinde  Rodrigues,  vvlio  Ijad  been  one  of  of  discovering  among  the  women  present  tbo 
llis  tearhcrs.  After  the  death  of  St.  Simon,  May  long>«Oiight  individDal  was  never  lost  sight  o£ 
19,  1825,  Enfantin  and  liodrigues  began  the  pub-  Ho  procnred  a  loan  of  $16,000  for  the  cstabM- 
lication  of  a  journ.al  (Le  producteur)^  which  was  meut  of  industrial  workshops,  but  this  ammi 
diaoontinucd  toward  the  endofl€86;  many  per-  was  not  snffleleiit.  They  were  soon  dosti 
sons,  who  had  given  their  support  to  it  while  and  the  Glohe  newspaper  was  also  disoontinae*! 
its  diseassiona  were  confined  to  social  and  indus-  for  want  of  funds.  The  attention  of  ibc  as- 
trial  intensts,  hsving  withdmirn  aa  soon  aa  tboritiea  being  at  length  drawn  to  hb  meeting, 
Enfantin  as«?nmed  the  character  of  a  religious  thoy  were  clo-od  in  Kay,  1882.  Henowwiu)- 
innovator,  and  especially  aa  soon  as  he  was  de-  drew  witii  4U  ot  his  followers,  among  whom  were 
nounced  as  mdh  by  Benlamin  Constant.  Sn-  Iflehti  Olievalier  and  other  eminent  meo,  to 
fantin,  however,  contiuneu  to  advorate  his  views  the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  near  M^nilmoDt.'mf. 
by  lectures  and  public  meetings.  The  revolution  Here,  upon  some  land  which  belonged  to  hta, 
of  1880  favored  the  movement,  which  was  soon  they  estsbHdied  a  ootnmnnitv  and  ?i)ent  th^ 
fonnally  organized  v  iih  Enfantin  and  Bazard  time  in  manud  labor  and  St  l^imonian  rcligioin 
as  the  chief  leaders  (jiiret  »upr4met\,  and  with  ministrations,  over  which  Enfantin  pr<^<i«;^ 
the  fflMi  news^per,  of  which  Mieh«  Chevalier  Again  amdgned  by  the  government,  fafandn 
was  editor,  Its  its  organ.  A  pch i si m,  however,  appcarrd  in  tho  court  with  two  ladies  (Ckile 
s»jon  broke  out  between  the  two  leaders.  En-  Foumel  and  Aghi6  Saint  Hilaire;  as  his  coanscl  ; 
iantin  was  a  badhelor  and  a  eentimentalbt  He  but  they  were  not  permitted  to  plead  bis  esose. 
divided  mankind  into  two  classes,  the  impulsivo  Tfie  trial  lasted  2  aays  (Aug.  27  and  28,  l^^i)- 
and  the  thoughtful,  the  former  govwned  solely  lie  was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  a  jearj 

Sr  trsmient  sentiniento  and  mbets,  the  latter  imprisonment^  bnt  set  free  after  a  fuw  1>M'>"* 

ways  by  abiding  principles.   In  order  to  bar-  detention.    TTo  subsequently  spent  3  years 

monize  the  personal  relations  between  these  two  Egypt,  after  which  he  returned  to  France,  de- 

abases,  he  proposed  the  overthrow  of  all  legie-  TOting  bimaelf  to  agricultural  pnrsnits  and  oth- 

lative       social  restraint  in  the  sphere  of  lovo  ciating  as  a  postma.'^ter  near  Ljon«.    Br  the 

and  a&ection,  and  would  admit  ot  no  other  in-  influence  of  his  former  disciples  and  asBOciates 

terftrenee  with  fliefamnilseeand  emotions  of  the  he  became  In  1841  a  member  of  the  eeieotiDc 

individual  but  that  of  the  priest  or  confessor,  who  board  for  Algeria.   From  1846  to  1^5  he 

should  have  full  command  over  the  body  and  soul  director  of  the  new  railway  line  between  P 

ofhiadiaOfpleefor  the  pnrpoee  of  enabling  him  and  Lyons.  In  "Sov.  1848  be  established. 

to  control  their  pa.<«ions.    But  in  his  opinion  concert  with  M.  Duveyrier,  a  daily  jonrn.n ,  // 

the  priest  onght  to  be  a  person  of  great  personal  eridit,  with  a  view  of  reconciling  political  ro- 

attiaetlon,  and  woman,  as  a  conspicuous  repre>  fbrms  with  his  TTtoj^an  Tiews  of  social  relatjons. 

sontatlve  of  the  impulsivo  class  of  luniian  l^eings,  but  tho  journa!  ^v;is  di.scontimied  in  1850. 

should  take  a  prominent  port  in  the  new  move-  again  received  an  appointment  in  co^j^fv'?^ 

ment.  Bacard,  who  was  a  mamed  man,  a  per-  with  the  adminlstratton  of  raflways,  whicfiw 

Bou  of  character  and  principle,  protested  against  still  Iiolds.    Among  his  principal  worKs  w  iw* 

these  view&  and  opposed  Eufanttn^s  attempt  to  trine  da  Saint  Simtm^  which  was  the  jouit  pro- 

sonvert  St,  Stmon's  economical  dootrines  Into  a  duction  of  himself  and  of  Oamot,  Fowim^ 
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ve^ilep,  BuBBrd,  and  AM  Trmum.  It  p«8Md 

through  4  eilitions  from  1830  to  1832,  and  a 
new  edition  appeared  in  1854.  In  his  latest 
worJk,  **  Knowledge  of  Man  and  Religious  Physi- 
'>^'^Jjy"  (Paris,  1850),  ho  still  inaintaina  hispe- 
calimr  religions  and  social  theories. 

ENFTESLD,  a  market  town  of  Middlesex, 
Kngland,  on  the  London  and  Cninbridgo  rail- 
way, 10  DO.  N.  E.  from  London;  pop.  in  1861, 
9,4IM!<   It  is  noted  as  the  seat  of  an  ancient  pal- 
ace, now  half  ruined,  built  in  the  Umeof  Ilenry 
VII.,  and  of  the  manofactory  of  the  well-known 
rifles  which  take  their  name  from  this  place. 
The  inanafiutory  employs  1,800  hands,  and 
tarns  ont  weekly  1,100  stands  of  arms.  The 
term  ^*  Enfield  rifle    docs  not  denote  any  par- 
ticaUr  improvement,  bat  the  result  of  a  seriea 
icnprovements  on  the  old  musket.   The  gnna 
mre  made  by  machinery  after  the  American 
system^  which  a  commission  waa  sent  out  by 
the  Bntish  government  to  examine  about  1851. 

ENTIELD,  Willi A.ic,  an  English  theologian, 
bom  in  Sudbury,  March  29,  1741,  died  in  Nor- 
wich, Xov.  3,  1797.    He  was  a  dissenter,  and  in 
1763  was  choseu  pa»tor  of  a  congregation  in  Liv- 
Mpooi,  Avhere  ho  remahied  7  years,  and  publish- 
ed some  devotional  worka  and  2  volnmps  of 
aermons.  la  1770  he  v;iui  elected  to  the  profes- 
Borship  of  belles-lettres  in  the  academy  at 
Warrington,  remained  in  thi'^  position  till  tho 
disaolution  of  the  aoadeuiy  in  1783,  and  was 
mA&bqoMQf  pastor  in  Norwich.  Hia  hiograi>li- 
ica!  sermons  and  biblical  characters  are  not  only 
Tftlu&blo  as  aids  to  interpretation,  but  exhibit 
aoonderable  force  of  thought  and  elegance  of 
expression.    He  publishe<l  an  abri(Vrncnt  of 
&iaeker^8  "  History  of  Philosophy^"  and  a  work 
CBtitled   Institutes  of  Natural  Phflosophy,**  and 
wrote  under  the  signature  of  X.  many  articles 
in  Aikin'd  "Biographical  Dictionary."   He  was 
also  the  compiler  of  **  Enfield's  Speaker,"  a  very 
yv>pular  collection  of  piaoea  for  reading  and  le- 
dliugiu  schools. 

ENFILADE  (Fr.  enfikr),  In  mmtary  aflEairs, 
a  trench  or  position  which  may  bo  pconredwith 
shot  through  the  whole  length  of  its  line.  A 
iNBdi  or  parapet  is  said  to  be  enfiladed  when 
the  guns  of  the  enemy  can  be  fired  into  it  in  A 
Predion  parallel  to  its  length. 

SHGADINE,  or  Enqadiw,  or  Valley  of  the 
Inn,  a  beautiful  valley  of  Switzerland,  situated 
near  the  sooroes  of  the  Inn,  at  an  altitude  ya|^ing 
torn  S,ffOO  to  6,100  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Kt,  and  extending  along  the  baiilvs  of  the  Inn, 
thrcKigh  the  canton  of  the  Orisons,  between  two 
Principal  ehalna  of  the  RhsUan  Alps,  from  the 
aalfiia,  which  separates  it  from  the  picturesque 
TaQej  of  BrigelU  to  the  gorge  of  Finstcrm&ntz, 
oatkeeoRffiMaoif  the  Tyrol;  length,  abont46m.; 
STeragel  r  nf!th  between  1  and  2  m. ;  pop.  esti- 
msted  at  lljOOO.  chiefly  Protestants.  The  tons 
of  Ae  attrroandliig  monntiina  are  ioaooeariDle 
rotkk  and  the  sides  are  sometimes  covered 
vith  gkciers.  The  vaUej  and  the  lower  part 
tiie  monntfliiHiare  anaoaptibla  of  ooltlvation, 
tit  an  iSor  the  moat  part  ooonpiad  Ity  taata 


or  nted  for  pasture  lands.  The  valley  waa  for 

8omo  tirno  sulject  to  Austria,  which  lost  it  in 
1628.  Most  of  the  male  population  emigrate  at 
an  early  age  and  scatter  themselves  over  all 
parts  of  the  continent.  Some  of  the  higher 
Alpine  pastures  of  the  valley  are  let  every  sum- 
mer* to  Italian  shepherds.  The  natives  speak 
a  peculiar  dialect  called  Bamansh. 

£NG  ANO,  an  island  of  the  Malav  archipelago, 
60  m.  S.  of  Sumatra,  in  lat.  6°  2V  S.  and  long. 
102"  20'  E.  It  is  about  30  m.  in  circuit,  of  a 
triangular  form,  thickly  covered  with  forests, 
and  surrounded  by  coral  reefs.  With  some 
small  islands  adjacent,  it  has  an  area  of  400  aq, 
m.  The  natives,  who  are  genuine  Malays,  livo 
in  conical  houses,  have  neither  cattle  nor  fowls, 
and  aeem  to  sabsist  wholly  on  cocoanuts,  sugar 
cane,  banftna*,  and  fisli.  Unsnccc?'5fnl  att^mpta 
hftvo  l^ccii  made  by  the  English  and  Dutch  to 
open  an  intercourse  with  these  islanders.  On 
the  8.  E.  side  of  the  island  there  is  a  safe  har- 
bor, formed  by  a  bay  protected  from  the  soa  by 
4  small  i;«lrirj<ls. 

ENGTl  I IIN^,  Lons  Aktotxt!  Hekbi  dk  Bottb- 
Bos,  duko  of  a  French  prince,  of  the  Cond6 
family,  bom  In  Chantilly,  Auj^.  2,  1772,  execut- 
ed at  Vincenoes,  March  21,  1804.  H<>  received 
an  excellent  education,  served  under  his  grand- 
fother,  Prince  Louis  Joseph,  in  the  outbreak 
of  the  revolution  in  1789,  and  accompanied 
his  father  and  graudfi^er  into  exile.  Ho 
bore  ama  agwust  revdatioiiary  Franoa  in 
the  famous  corps  of  royalist  emigrants  com- 
mand^ by  his  grandfather,  and  distinguished 
himself  both  by  bravery  and  humanity  to  bia 
prisoners.  On  the  disbanding  of  the  corps,  in 
1601,  he  fixed  hia  residence  at  a  chateau  near 
Ettcnheim,  in  Baden,  being  impelled  to  that 
choice,  it  is  said,  by  his  affection  for  the  prin- 
ce Obarlotte  de  Kohan,  who  lived  in  Etten- 
Eelm,  and  to  whom  ho  was  periiapa  secretly 
married.  Tliough  it  does  not  appear  that  ho 
took  part  in  any  subsequent  plots  against  the 
French  consul,  he  was  generauy  lookM  upon  as 
a  leader  of  the  imigri*^  and  waa  enspccted  of 
complicity  in  the  attempt  of  Cadoudal  to  take 
Bonaparte*s  lifo.  The  reports  <^  spies  sent  to 
watch  T  i"  movements  gave  some  color  to  these 
anrmises,  for  it  appeared  that  ho  was  frequently 
abeeat  for  10  or  13  days  together,  at  which  time 
it  was  supposed  that  he  secretly  visited  Paris.  It 
was  thought  that  an  uuknown  person,  apparent- 
ly of  ranl^  who  bad  been  seen  to  visit  Cadoudal 
at  Paris,  but  who  afterward  proved  to  be  Plchc- 
gru,  could  be  none  other  than  the  youne  duke. 
Anzloaa  to  terrify  the  royaliata  by  a  deei^ve 
blow,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  their  attempts  upon 
his  hfe.  Napoleon  resolved  to  seize  and  execute 
the  dnm,  and  aooordingly  sent  €ko.  Ordener 
with  800  gendarmes  to  make  the  capture.  The 
soldiors  surrounded  the  chateanon  the  night  of 
Mweh  16, 1804,  atrested  the  dnka  In  bia  bed, 
and  conducted  him  immediately  to  Strasbourg, 
whence  he  was  removed  on  the  18th  to  the  for- 
tress of  Yinoeanaa.  Ha  bad  laoaiTed  warning 
of  his  danger  from  Talleyrand  and  from  the 
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king  of  SwadeDf  throiwh  his  miBiitor  al  Oiria- 

rnhe,  but  hia  escape  Lad  been  prerented  by 
the  dol&j  of  the  Aostrian  authwities  in  for- 
warding a  passport  The  priaovier  raaohed 
Vincenncs  on  the  evening  of  tho  20th,  aud  a 
few  hours  afterward  a  ooort-martial,  presided 
orar  by  Gen.  HnDin,  aiMiiibled  in  the  fortress. 
A  mock  trial  was  gone  throngb,  and^  "without 
the  examination  of  witnesses  or  written  testi- 
mony, the  daW  was  fotmd  guilty  on  various 
oharge^  of  treason,  nnd  at  once  led  out  to  execu- 
tion, liis  requests  to  see  the  first  ooDsol  and  to 
be  allowed  a  oooftasor  were  both  deided.  He 
^a<^  shot  by  torchlight  between  4  and  5  o'clock 
A.  in  the  ditoh  ootside  the  walls,  and  his  bodv 
waatnrowiLdroHadae  ft  was,  Into  a  graTe  wUoh 
had  been  dug  the  day  lef  re  Th'^  tragical 
md  of  a  yooog,  brave^  and  amiable  prince  ex- 
cited  a  fseliog  of  horror  throogfaoiit  Evrope, 
though  it  had  its  intended  effect  in  putting  a 
stop  to  plots  like  those  of  Oadoudal.  Kapoleoa 
•ad  his  eUef  fostrnments  took  erery  paina  tP 
jnstify  their  conduct,  and  it  has  never  been 
known  who  of  them  was  most  guilty. 

ENGINEERING  (Fr.  engin,  an  engine),  a 
term  applied  chiefly  to  tho  profes-^iou  the  object 
of  which  is  the  construction  canals,  rsilroads, 
bridges,  aonednotSj  and  similar  works.  Those 
are  also  called  engineer:^  who  construct  and  di- 
rect the  operation  of  large  ensines.  Those  de- 
moted to  uie  planning  and  bnuding  of  fortifica- 
tions  and  structures  for  warlike  uses  are  called 
military  engineers.  The  title  of  civil  engineer 
(C.£.)  is  given  to  those  who  are  educated  to  the 
civil  branch  of  the  profession.  In  France  the 
profession  is  more  strictly  divided  than  else- 
where into  many  departments.  Those  engaged 
upon  the  public  surveys  in  tlie  interior  are  call- 
ed mginieun  geographeM;  on  the  coas^  iTtge- 
fiXtntn  dfhnArographu  ;  in  maritime  works  and 
n.^val  architecture,  ingenieurt  de  la  mariMj 
and  civil  engineers  are  ingenieun  d«8  minet,  or 
im  J»iU§  9t  ehauuU*.  There  Is  also  the  corps 
of  milttaiy  engineers,  made  tip  of  those  educated 
tiMi^ieoUtPartilUrueidughm.  In  the  Unit- 
ed States  the  graduates  of  the  military  school  at 
"West  Point  are  qualified  as  jnilitary  engineers, 
and  are  also  instructed  in  the  principles  of  the 
other  departments  of  the  profession.  The  title 
*  of  civil  engineer  is  legally  conferred  by  the  poly- 
technic school  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  upon  its  graduates. 
In  England  the  institution  of  civil  engineers 
was  established  at  London  in  1828,  and  the 
publication  of  its  "Transactions"  has  served  a 
most  Qseftil  purpose  in  disseminating  the  new 
data  relating  to  the  objects  of  the  profession 
which  are  constantly  accumulating. — The  works 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  of  some  ruder 
nations  indicate  surprising  acquirements  in 
some  departments  of  the  science  of  engineering. 
This  is  exhibited  in  the  moving  and  raising  of 
the  enormous  blocks  of  stone  employed  in  the 
construction  of  the  architectural  monuments 
of  Egypt  and  of  Baalbec  in  Syria.  The  conola 
of  the  Chinese  and  aqueducts  of  the  meieiit 
PiniTiiiii  ace  alao  trinmpha  of  engineeiinf 


fUD.  The  works  Mcrlbed  to  AfcUoMdoat  ob^ 

dcrtalrcn  in  defence  of  Fyrr^mse  against  the 
Bomaus  in  the  2d  Punic  war,  as  also  hia  inven- 
tions and  original  demonstranons  in  meehimird 
science,  entitle  him  to  a  hiph  rank  as  an  engi- 
neer.   Yitruvius  was  a  celebrated  engineer, 
appointed  by  Augustus  to  fhe  olBoe  of  snperin- 
tcndirif^  and  improving  the  military  engines, 
and  further  distinguished  as  an  ardbitectural 
writer  by  his  trerase  (ZHs  AnAUeetiara)  upon 
the  buildin;:  ( f  walls,  fortifications,  t«mj>le% 
theatreSi  various  hydraulic  enginea,  nulla,  dca 
Daring  the  middle  ages,  and  mdeed  up  to  tiie 
time  of  the  irtri  nlncti  lu  of  stenin  engine*, 
the  principal  great  engineering  works,  beside 
the  ^ydranlie  operations  of  the  Datdi  «nd  Uie 
cassis  constructed  in  tho  north  of  Itnl  j,  ^vere 
hi  the  architectural  branch  of  the  profes- 
sion ;  and  of  these  the  finest  Msmplee  sre  iStm 
domes  of  the  great  r hiirches,  as  that  of  St.  Mary 
at  Florence,  by  Brunelieschi ;  of  8t.  Peter'a  at 
Borne,  by  Feruzzi,  San  Gallo,  and  lOdiel  Aa- 
gslo;  and  of  St.  Paul's  at  Londun,  V  v  Sir  Chris- 
t<^pher  Wren,   The  introduction  oi'  the  ateam 
engine,  and  the  great  extension  of  msnnfiMstarei 
consequent  iljorcon,  openerl  new  fiehls  f-.r  t'.a 
operations  of  the  eugiueer ;  and  in  England  par- 
tienlarly  the  art  hi  its  Tsrious  depsrbnents  st- 
tained  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  cxt  n  [nillod 
in  the  numerous  admirable  canals  and  railways^ 
the  Eddvatone  lighthouse,  the  ICemd  strain 
bridge,  the  breakwater  at  Plymouth,  and  va- 
rious other  works.   One  of  the  most  wonderfid 
of  these  Is  tiie  bridge  across  the  Tunar,  uniting 
the  counties  of  Devon  and  ComTVill,  rr  nstnict- 
ed  by  the  celebrated  engineer  Mr.  BnmeL  and 
opened  in  April,  1859 ;  an  aooonnt  of  wMeb,  too 
late  for  the  article  Bridge,  may  conveniently 
be  introduced  to  conclude  the  present  sul^cct. 
Hie  bridge,  nsmed  flie  Albert  iriadnot,  crosws 
tho  Tamar  at  Saltash,  a  little  above  Plymouth, 
where  the  estuary  is  contracted  to  a  width  of 
910feet  From  ^nt  to  point  on  the  hills  gt 
either  side,  at  tho  reauireu  level  of  the  bridge, 
the  distance  is  S^340  net.  This  level  is  100  feet 
above  the  water  fn  order  that  the  bridge  ahsU 
present  no  obstruction  to  tho  large  ships  that 
pasa  np  and  down  the  estuaty.  Double  strae 
piers  11  fbet  square,  and  17  in  number  on  either 
side,  and  varying  with  the  slope  of  the  ground 
from  20  to  100  feet  in  height,  support  the  bridge 
over  the  margins  of  the  river.  To  span  the  river 
itselfKs'ithout  impediment  to  its  navigation  was 
the  great  difficulty  to  be  overcome.   In  the 
midcUe  the  water  was  70  feet  deep,  and  the  hot* 
torn  was  mud  and  gravel  extending  20  feet  far> 
ther  down.   Here  Mr.  Brunei  canrad  a  cylinder 
of  wronglit  iron,  87  feet  in  diameter  and  100 
feet  high,  weighing  800  tons,  to  be  sunk  uprightk 
The  water  being  expelled  by  forcing  in  air  tin- 
der suflicient  pressure,  the  materials  at  bottom 
were  removed  by  men  working  within  down  to 
a  solid  rock  foundnfion ;  find  iif^on  this  the  cen- 
tral pier  of  masonry  was  raised  above  tho  sur- 
fiaoe,  the  width  of  this  at  top  being  80  feeL 
Two  tabes  tst  boiler  plate  lion  in  arch  fom 
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wen  nude  ready  upon  the  land  to  b«  laid  aoroM 
these  opeaiogs,  each  to  have  one  foot  apon  the 
pier  in  the  river  and  ODe  upon  the  pier  on  either 
bulk.  Each  measared  470  feet  in  length,  17 
fe^  in  width,  and  12  feet  in  height ;  and  with 
tbe  chains  to  be  suspended  from  it  for  supporting 
the  roadway,  tbe  weight  of  each  exceeded  1,200 
toDa.  It9  strength  was  tested  bj  a  weight  of 
1^  tons  distributed  OW  the  whole  arch, 
the  effect  of  which  was  only  to  cause  a  tem- 

Sorary  dedectioo  of  7  inches.    The  tubes,  being 
oated  onl  vpoa  Iroii  pontoons  and  brought  to 
Ibtir  plsccsy  were  raised  by  hydrauhc  pres- 
sure^ the  metliods  euiplored  resembling  thoae 
adopted  for  floating  and  4evatingthe  BritiOBift 
tabalar  Uidge.    Twice  everjr  week  the  spans 
wsn  niied  8  feet  in  one  day ;  and  in  the  inter- 
ndl  tht  aMoniy  on  the  land  side  was  built  up 
teanportthe  enter  end.    The  ends  in  Die  mid- 
dle of  tbe  river  were  sustained  by  temporary 
Uo:kinf(  each  tiOM  fbey  were  raised,  until  a 
height  of  14  feet  was  attained,  which  admitted 
tike  insertion  of  one  of  tbe  joints  of  this  length 
flf  the  0Mt  cast  iron  columns,  4  of  which  Mp* 
parted  these  ends.  When  the  arched  tubea  were 
nuMd  to  the  height  required,  the  chuns  for  sup- 
fntiflf  lha  Tomn^  were  attached,  and  the 
work  was  then  soon  completed.    To  stiffen  the 
itroctore,  the  parts  were  strongly  bound  togeth* 
ff  with  orov  ties  of  wrought  iron.   The  qnaap 
titf  of  this  metal  employed  in  tbe  work  waa 
•boot  8,660  tona,  beside  1,200  tona  of  cast  iron. 
Ilmvwe  abDiiMd  aboot  14,000  cable  llwt«f 
timber  and  459,000  cubic  feet  of  masonry. 
Whea  fioished,  the  bridge  was  tested  by  a  train 
viif^king  400  tona,  oroaahig  and  reorosring  at 
Ttrjoo?  epeeds.     Tho  greatest  deflection  ob- 
■erred  did  not  exceed  1^  inches.  The  appearance 
i>  Mid  to  be  ttitaftil  and  elegant,  though  the 
•lyolgect  in  ^iew  was  strength  and  stability, 
hnavidangineeringi  also,  England  was  preSm- 
iaaaiiafhaeanatnietion  of  thelai^^eat  anipa. — 
Tbe  engineering  works  of  tho  United  States  are 
cthibited  in  ita  long  lines  of  railroad,  so  con- 
MiaMto  akraldi  atthelaeit  eoat  over  Taal 
■i  tUnlj  populated  areas ;  in  its  canals,  its 
%  docks,  fortifications,  and  breakwaters:  and 
Mn  CBocially  in  ahip-bnOdiag^  wUoh,  AOir- 
mr^iatba  United  States  ia  not  otdinarllxtMi^ 
tA  01  abroach  of  eDgineering. 

mUKD  (Let  Jbvli<»;  Fr.  AngUUrre\  a 
wmntryo(Europe,  forming  with  Wales  the  south- 
ero,  Uner  sod  more  important  diviaionof  theisl- 
ad  of  Gnat  BMa,  and  the  priadpal  member 
«f  tbe  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
^\  boQDded  N.  by  Scotland.  £.  by  the  Qw 
■>a  ooeso,  8.  by  the  atraiti  of  Dover  and  the 
^jiish  channel,  separating  it  from  France  by 
(^K^ctt  ioeresaing  westward  irom  21  m.  to  100 
>^     bj  the  Attntfo,  and  W.  bj  8t  Geo 
^msti  and  the  Irish  aea,  dividing  it  from  Ire- 
Md  liaving  an  average  width  of  aboat  90  m. 
ft  1« between  kt.  4»»lr'  49"  and  56»46' 
jjng.  1'46'  E.  and  5°  42' W. ;  its  greatest  length 
A- <ni  &  is  400  m.,  and  iU  greatest  breadth  280 
a  ihtbopebottSHaeiiMUaiMtoftki. 


angle,  the  apex  being  at  Berwiok-on-Tweed,  the 

northernmost  point  in  England,  and  the  extremi- 
ties of  tho  base  at  the  South  Foreland,  near 
Dover,  and  the  Land's  End,  at  tho  S.  W.  point 
of  Cornwall.  The  distance  in  a  direct  line  from 
Berwick  to  the  South  Foreland  is  345  w. ;  from 
the  South  Foreland  to  the  Land's  End,  817  m.; 
and  from  the  Land's  End  to  Berwick,  425  m. ; 
making  a  total  perimeter  of  1,087  m.,  bntHidloW' 
ing  the  sinuosities  of  the  coast  the  perimeter 
will  be  about  2,000  m.  The  area  of  England  is 
82,690,429  statute  acrea»  or  60,022  sq.  m. ;  that 
of  Wales  i8  4,734,486  acres,  or  7,898  sq.  m.  Tlie 
divisions  of  England  are  very  ancient,  the  coun- 
tiea  b^ng  Bobstantially  the  same  now  as  thojf 
were  10  centuries  ago.  tliough  a  few  hnvo  been 
made  in  later  times.  Each  county  b  subdivided 
into  hundreds,  and  the  hundreds  into  pariahea. 
London  is  tho  metropolis  of  tho  United  King- 
dom, and  the  other  principal  places  are  Liver* 
pool,  Manchester,  Bumingham,  Leeds,  Bristol, 
Sheffield,  Bradford,  Hull,  Southampton,  &c. 
The  following  table  shows  the  population  of  the 
flontiae  InTsil  and  1851,  noBbsr  of  inhabi- 
tants to  the  square  mile,  and  county  towns : 


Bariu. 
Bndtia 
Cambrliigo. 
ChMhlra .... 
CurnwsU  .... 
Cumberland 

Derby  

Devon   

Doraei  

Durbun  

EttMX  

Oloneester  .. 

Hereford  

Hertford  . . .. 
HuntlDgdoQ  . 

Kent  

Lancaster  ... 
Leieeatar  ... 
Unoota  


ton. 


itb  

Norfolk  

Nortbamptoo . . . 

Xflrtbaaboland 


Bntlaad  

BalofKSbropahlre) 

Bomcr&ot  

Southampton  ) 

lliitnp^ireX  ) 

Btafronl  

Buffolk  

Bam  J  

flnaaez  

Warwidc  

We«tmoreland.. 

WllU  

Woreaatar  

York: 

East  Biding... 

CItjr  

XMtilBMlBC.. 

WMlBldlas... 


ior,ffs 

IILTOS 
188.480 

164,400 
8»a,6«0 

84S,1&» 

178,088 
»72,909 
632,9ft9 
ITS.OM 
807,96;l 
SU,97S 
481,4»S 
118,27S 
156,660 

540.858 
1,887,004 

881,808 

1SM88 
418.884 

m.S98 

888,030 

849.910 
16S.137 
81.808 
82&SS0 
48&,M9 

8dt,88S 

609.4T3 

815,078 

800,075 
401,708 
06,454 
906.880 


iin. 


104,701 
1,188^ 


Total   14,997,487  1«,»31.6SS  838 


1M,4T8 
170,065 
188,788 

185,406 
455,725 

855,558 
l»5.40i 
396,064 
667.098 
194.907 

869,81b 
458,800 
11^4f<9 
167,298 
64,1  S8 
615,766 

8,061,386 
880306 
407,888 

1,886,576 
157.418 
4411,714 
818,880 

808,566 

870,427 
170,489 
8a,9i» 
S29,a41 
448,916 

406,870 

609,716 

aS7,215 

8S0,»44 
475,018 
06.887 
S51SS1 


110^4 
1,896,485 


889 

841  Baadtns. 
884  Ayleabart. 
886  Catnbridga. 
418  Cbeatar. 
860  BodmU. 
125  Carlialak 
888  Derby, 
lis  KxeUr. 
196  Dorchester. 
899' Durham. 
Chelmsford. 
Oloueeeter. 
Hereford. 
Hertford. 
Hurilin^on. 
("nnt^rbiirjr. 
Lancaater. 
Laloaatar. 
UneolB. 


822 
864 

las 

274 
176 
875 
1,064 
887 
146 

•■s 

808 
818 

IM 

8V9 
KJl 
1&4 
173 
871 

840 

585 
9-28 
910 
380 
688 
77 
188 
875 

188 
8,075 
108 
480 


Nonrleh. 
Nortbamplqib 
)  NewcastUT 
(  npon-Tya* 
Xottlnshaia. 
Oxlbrd. 
Oakham. 
Shrei 
Bath. 

WlnchMtar. 

SUfTonL 

Ipawlch. 

Guildford. 

Chichester, 

Warwick. 

Applebr. 

SaUabarr. 


Bavailir. 
York. 

NortiMUMlMk 

BipoB. 
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monarchy  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  Is  dWdod  Norwich,  which  ie-now  near  the  centre  of  tlie 

ioto  12  counties,  with  an  aggregate  population  £.  division  of  Norfolk,  having  stood  in  the  loth 

tal  1841  of  911,706,  and  in  1861  of  l,0(Hi,721 ;  and  14th  centuries  on  an  arm  of  the  m&,  Tbt 

averapenuniberof  inhabitantspersq.TTi.in  1851,  S.  coast,  from  the  South  Foreland  to  bevond 

186.    Including  the  army,  naval  and  merchant  Folkestone,  is  characterized  by  lofty  chalk  ciifii) 

OiarincBervico,  theagi^rcgatc  I  [MiljLtionof  Eng>  which  are  continually  diminishing  in 

land  and  Wales  in  1851  was  18,004,651,  of  whom  It  then  gradually  subsides  into  Rorancy  mMsb, 

8,883,298  were  males  and  9,121,253  femulea,  W.  of  which  tbe  shore  becomes  aJtcriutdj 

and  the  estimated  population,  June  30,  1867,  ptMipiloili  and  Hat.    The  W.  is  by  iar  tbe 

was  19,804,000.  The  number  of  inarriages  regis-  most  irregular  of  the  English  coasts^.    It  ligl 

tered  in  England  during  the  first  9  months  of  and  rocky  as  far  as  Minehcad  bay  on  ilic  l)n>- 

IMS  was  108,571 ;  number  of  births  during  the  tol  chaoim.  North  of  the  principality  of  Wilci 

whole  rear,  666,627;  number  of  deatbs,  450,018,  the  «bore  consists  of  wasting  cliffs  of  redckr 

an  increase  of  29,99li»  from  the  previous  year,  and  marl,  of  peninsulas  which  were  probably 

The  ratio  of  mortality  would  thus  be  about  1  in  once  more  elevated  than  they  are  now,  of  tl>- 

43;  in  )7B0  it  was  1  in  40,  and  1862  it  wn-^  nipt  liefidlands,  and  toward  Solway  frith  of 

estimated  at  1  in  66. — ^Tbe  most  inoportaut  sands  and  marshes.  The  most  mountainoospatt 

rivers  tt  England  are  tiie  Medwaj,  Thames,  of  Eng^bnd  lies  N.  of  the  rivers  Hambor  tti 

fttour,  Orwell,  Great  Onse,  Nene,  Welland,  Mersey,  and  is  tra%'crsod  N.  and  8.  by  a  mg» 

Withaui,  Uamber,  Trent,  Onse,  Tees,  Wear,  called  the  Pennine  niouatains  or  the  nortbcn 

Tyne,  and  Tweed,  all  of  which  empty  into  range,  connected  with  the  Obeviot  hilU  od  tht 

the  German  ocean;  the  Esk,  Eden,  Lnne,  Scotch  border,  and  terminating  in  Derbyshire 

Bibble,  Mersey,  Doc,  Severn,  Avon,  Taw,  and  Tbe  general  height  of  its  snmmita  is  3,000  (o 

Torridge,  which  cinptj  on  the  W.  coast ;  and  8,400  feet.  This  range  is  about  Mm.  mg^  lid 

the  Taraar,  Exe,  Froom,  Avon  (TI;mi]K^hire),  of  unctfual  width,  varying  from  a  narrow  ridge 

and  Southampton  water,  which  flow  iuto  the  to  20  m.   West  of  it  are  the  Cumbrian  votm- 

English  channel.  Manyof  these  have  broad  es-  tains,  occupying  the  oentral  and  8.  portions  of 

tnaries  at  their  mouths,  nvl  nro  navigable  by  Cumberland,  tbo  largest  part  of  Westmoreland, 

large  vessels.  The  Englisii  lakes,  though  few  in  and  the  N.  part  of  Lancashire.    Their  highest 

number,  are  famed  for  their  beauty.  Tbopictur-  summits  are  Seafell  (8,166),  Helvellyn  (8,0i^ 

esqno  districts  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumber-  Bkiddaw  (8,022),  and  Bowfell  (2,911).  Tb« 

land,  in  which  are  TJllswater  (9  m.  long,  and  Devonian  range  extends  from  Somersetshire  io 

fh)m  ^  to  2  m.  widoX  Windermere,  the  largeek  the  Land's  End,  and  its  principal  alemiOM  « 

lake  in  Enf,dand  (lOj  m.  long,  and  from  1  to  2  £h>ra  1,600  to  1.800  feet  high.  Three  cross  n<l^ 

m.  wide),  Bassenthwaitewater,  Derwentwator,  occupy  the  6.  £.  i>art  of  the  kingdom,  exteadiB^ 

Battenn^i^,  Ennerdalflwater,  &o.,  are  favorita  from  Salisbury  Plain,  one  S.  E.  to  BescbyHeti 

summer  resorts.   The  sea-coast  is  much  broken,  another  E.  to  the  E.  shore  of  Kcnt^  and  the  thiid 

and  abounds  In  fino  harbors  and  roadsteads.  On  N.  £.  into  Norfolk.  The  famous  Soaib  Davru, 

fhe  E.  are  Heme  bay,  the  estuaries  of  the  Med*  80  m.  long  and  6  or  6  m.  wide,  are  in  the  fir^t,  isA 

way,  Thames,  and  TluiiiVcr,  and  the  Wash,  into  the  Surrey  hills  or  downs,  celebrated  like  the 

which  empty  the  Great  U use,  Nene,  Witham,  &c.;  former  for  theirsheep  pastures,  are  intheseoond. 

on  the  W.  the  broad  Solway  fHth,  between  Eug-  The  Malvern  Ulla  extMid  over  parts  of  the  couo* 

land  and  Scotland,  Morccambe  bay,  the  Bristol  ties  of  Gloucc.«!tcr,  Tie roford,  and  Worcester.  The 

channel,  Bridge  water  bav,  and  the  estuaries  of  the  Ootswold  and  Stroud  water  hills  are  iu  Gloaoesj 

Dnddon,  Ribble,  Mersey,  Dee,  and  Severn ;  and  ter,  and  Ae  Obtttera  UUa  extend  from  Hertford 

on  the  S.  Mount's  bay,  Falmouth  harbor.  Ply-  into  Oxford.   Between  these  ridgos  lie  many 

ilfbath  sound,  Tor  bav,  tbe  ^tuary  of  tbe  Exei  beautiful  vales,  watered  by  rivers;  othor  parti 

WeTmoQth  bay,  Foofe  harbor,  the  Solent  and  of  the  oovntry  spread  eat  in  vast  plains,  sodi 

Sonthampton  water  between  Hampshire  and  the  as  the  plain  of  York,  which  extends  from  tat 

isle  of  Wight,  Portsmouth  and  Chichester  bar-  valley  of  tbe  Tees  to  the  oooofluenoe  of  the  Ome 

bors.  Nmr  the  entrance  of  Dover  atnlt  Into  the  andtVeot^  adlBtanceof70or80in.,aDdot 

Gcrmnn  o«"can  are  the  well  !:n own  anchorage  abound  in  ra^ed  and  picturesque  sceu^ 

grounds  called  the  Downs,  opposite  the  towns  Northnmberland  is  in  a  great  degree  occopM" 

of  Deal  and  Sandwidu  The  E.  coast  oresenta  hrmoora,  whieh  alao  eo^nraoh  of  Loncu^ 

an  alternation  rf  sandy  beaches  and  chalk  cUfis,  Yorkshire,  Staflordshire,  Cumbcrlnnd, 

hc^owed  out  in  ]nanj  places  into  oaves,  and  with  moreland,  and  Durham.  These  are  eleTited 

aeveralhigh  promontories.  The  Atlantie  tidea  tvaota,  -In  moat  plaeea  aterile,  l>««^-^'^^^5 

form  a  strong  current,  sweeping  8.  along  this  gravelly.  Those  of  the  East  Riding  of  YorkSMW 

coast,  and  continually  wearing  away  the  lime-  Mooe  cover  an  area  of  400  or  500  sq.  m. 

stone  cliA  and  headlands;  the  enoroaohmenti  wvlds  of  Yorkshire,  which  dosely  resemble  m 

of  the  sea  have  already  buried  large  tracts  of  chalk  hills  of  many  other  nnnfies,  occupy 

land.   A  submarine  forest  has  beeo  traoed  along  about  600  sq.  ro. — The  distribution  of  the  ge 

a  great  part  of  the  coast  of  I4nco1mh1re.  On  Ic^cal  fbrmatlons  tiirongh  England  is  ^"'^J.'^^f '{ 

tin:  s.'uiilr  portions  of  tbe  sonbonrfl  tlif  r>p]iupltG  rrmno-.-tcd  with  that  of  its  inbsbitnnf*,  tbcir  J  * 

phenomenon  is  observed ;  portions  of  laud  have  dustrial  pnrsuitSL  and  physical 

bnbaeiigaiBei  ftomtiM  ira«ar,tibetotni<)f  ^Aiahi&daedam!BgriatM«in«9irt>«^ 
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tb«  nature  of  the  mineral  prodactions,  and  of 
the  soil  resolting  from  the  disintegration  of  the 
rockj  strata.    Nearlj  all  that  portion  of  Eng- 
land IjingE.  of  a  lino  drawn  from  the  mouth 
of  theTjne  in  Northuniberland  iii  a  sontherly 
direction  throngh  tho  toAimsof  Nuttinj^bam  and 
Tjeleestcr,  thence  S.  W.  nearly  to  Gloucester, 
and  ayain  S.  to  Bath,  and  S.  W.  to  Exmoutb, 
ooT)M<>i^  of  tho  upper  secondary  formationii  in* 
cliitling  the  oolite,  lijis,  clinlk,  and  preensand; 
x\i  on  both  sides  of  the  Tliamcs,  widening  as 
the  formation  extend  N.  along  the  coast  of 
Suffolk,  is  the  tertiarr  pmnp  of  days  and  sand^^, 
which  constitates  tho  London  basin,  and  rests  in 
tho  depression  of  the  chalk.  fiSmikr  attate 
hido  the  secondary  r^f^'k^  over  a  small  nrea 
about  Sjathampton  and  tho  northern  part  of 
the  ide  of  Wight    In  Lincolnshire  a  strip  of 
tHiirial  ikirts  tho  coast,  and  stretches  S.,  ooniti- 
taiiEg  the  boggy  district  of  iluntingdonshire  and 
Ounbridgeshire.    Over  this  region  of  secondary 
Twb  tlie  prevailing  dip  is  toward  the  8.  E.,  so 
thit  the  lower  members  of  the  series  are  in 
poeral  net  with  in  pttMhig  fhom  tiie  eastern 
coxst  westward.    Thoy  constitute  narrow  belts, 
wklcb  ara  traced  with  great  nniformi^  in  their 
line  of  bearing,  or  N.  E.  and  B.  W,  Thus  from 
Weymooth  to  tho  llnmber  one  Tnar  continue 
oaihttbed  of  tho  middle  oolite  called  tlie  Ox- 
Mebj,  the  average  thick n ess  of  virhiah  does 
wvt  exf^  500  feet.    A  little  further  west, 
Bridport  in  Dorsetshiro  to  Flamborough 
Head  on  the  coaat  of  Yorltshire,  the  topogra- 
ph v,  rwks,  and  soil  all  designato  tho  ch:ilk 
formation  of  earlier  date;  but  west  of  this^ 
on  the  liae  from  Lyin«  Regb  to  Whitby,  the 
limestooes  of  tho  lias  appears  in  tho  general 
order  of  older  rooks  in  a  westerly  direction. 
Over  iH  fliii  region  no  mines  of  coal  or  of  me- 
tallic fyres  aro  foaod.   The  easily  disintegrated 
{present  no  bold  hills,  except  in  the  c\i& 
«f  ehslk  abutting  upon  the  coast,  bot  are  spread 
ot*  in  elevated  plains,  and  gentle  nndulations 
inl  bills  of  smootitly  rounded  outlines.  The 
cdctfeons  nature  of  the  strata  secnrea  fertility 
tothewil;  and  tho  region  is  di^tincnislicd  for 
iti  »gricaltnral  cbarticter.    West  of  tins,  ooca- 
pjing  a  belt  not  many  miles  widei,  is  the  mann- 
feptarai  district  of  England,  niado  eo  by  tho 
miati  ot  coal  and  iron  ore  which  aro  found 
"ong  its  range.   They  oocnr  at  Intervals  in 
isolated  bosns of  moderate  arm,  bnt  rcm.arkably 
ProdiKtire  ia  ooal  by  the  cluiid  grouping  togo* 
■««r  tiialMas  otd  tiM  gra«t  deiptht  to  trkioh 
^are  parried  by  tho  steepness  of  tho  dip. 
(Bee  Coiu)  Theao  basins  are  often  overlaid  in 
pvt    tfa«  midstoBM  nd  nrntla  of  the  ii«fr 
'^nUtone  forraation.  wlii  h  may  be  seen 
yiiig  upon  the  uptttraed  edges  of  "the  strata 
cod  fbmiiHoD.  Tim  maris  tlford  rook 
Jtrong  brine  springs,  which  have  long 
«*«  adtaatageotidy  worked  in  Cheablre.  and 
near  I>n)itwidi  In  Woroeotershlre.  AssoeiAtsd 
^it  - 1  .e  tali  aro  n'^n  found  valnable  beds  of 
fyp»am.  The  coal  fields  are  too  nnmeroos  to 
^•DfiMarlynaiiiod.  TlMtoT  VtirMlllft 


extondg  from  tho  E.  extremity  of  England 
to  the  river  TociJ,  along  the  cojkst  of  Northum- 
berland and  Durham ;  it  is  traced  further  8.  to 
Leeds,  but  thi^  portion  has  only  tlio  lowest  beds, 
which  aro  ol'  littlo  importance,  Tlio  Yorkshire 
and  Derbyshire  extends  south  from  Leeds  to 
near  Derby,  and  covers  in  its  northern  portion 
a  breadth  of  about  25  m,  Somo  small  but  very 
productive  ooal  basins  lie  S.  W.  of  Derbyshire, 
of  which  that  near  Coventry  h  tho  most  south- 
ern locality  of  coal  in  the  midland  counties.  Oa 
the  N.  Vf.  is  the  Cumberland  and  Whitehaven 
coal  field,  extending  along  tho  coa-st  to  tho  north 
of  Marynort ;  somo  of  its  mines  havo  been 
woAed  beyond  low-water  mark,  and  the  con« 
vcnienee  of  shipping  gives  a  high  importance 
to  their  products.  Tho  Lancashire  coal  tield 
lies  W.  of  a  range  of  hills  that  extends  slony 
the  borders  of  this  county  and  Yorkshire,  eop  i- 
rating  the  two  coal  fields  by  the  uuderlymg 
abiles  and  raUbtone  grit  of  which  they  aro  com- 
posed. The  stratn  of  tho  coal  formation  on  tho 
west  side  dip  toward  the  west,  and  tho  margin 
of  the  fiOfd  in  this  direotkm  reaches  to  Presoot 
near  Liverpool,  and  extends  N.  E.  towani 
Colne.  A  little  beyond  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Lanoashire  ooal  field  is  that  which  sup- 
jdies  the  potteries  near  Newcastle  in  Stafford- 
shire, and  which,  with  those  referred  to  aslyiocr 
S.  W.  of  Derbyshire,  make  up  tho  central  coal 
district  as  grouped  by  Conybearo  and  Piiillips. 
Theso  include  the  fields  of  Ashby  de  la  Zouch 
and  Warwicksliire.  In  the  South  Staflbrd  or 
Dudley  coal  field  tho  coal  has  been  worked  in  a 
biuglo  bod  30  feet  thick|  and  at  one  locality 
it  has  reached  •  tUoimess  of  more  than  45 
feet.  The  western  coal  district  compri.%8  tho 
mines  in  Isorth  Wales,  tho  iiiland  of  Anglesea, 
and  Flintshire.  The  middle  western  or  Shrop- 
shire district  comprises  those  of  the  Cleo  liills, 
Oolebrook  dale,  Shrewsbury,  &c.;  tho  south- 
western distriot,  those  of  the  forest  of  Dean, 
South  Gloucester,  and  Somerset,  on  both  sides 
of  the  river  Avon,  and  the  coal  field  of  the 
S.  coast  of  Wales,  bordering  the  Bristol  chan- 
nel for  100  m.  E.  and  W.,  and  stretching  in- 
land toward  the  N.  from  5  to  20  m.  This 
field  is  in  convenient  {mirimlty  to  the  copper 
mines  of  Cornwall,  tho  orc^  fror^  which  are 
transported  to  the  groat  smelting  establish- 
ments on  tide  water  near  tho  coal  mines.  (See 
Cofi'EP.  Smkltino.)  Much  of  tho  coal  of  this 
region  is  semi-anthracite,  like  that  of  the  0am* 
berkod  eoel  fleld  of  Maryland,  end  some  is  troa 
antliracite.  The  latter  wa-  fir^t  ^nooessfnlly  ap- 
plied npoQ  a  lai^  scale  to  Uie  smelting  of  iron 
ores  in  thbdistrk^  at  the  Oraoe  iron  works.  Iron 
ores  abound  in  the  coal  measures  of  this  field  as 
well  as  in  man?  of  the  others,  especially  that  of 
Dndlej  tt  Wclferliemptoo.  near  Birmingham. 
The  same  inea^  n  also  yield  the  fire  clay  easen* 
tial  for  the  manu&ctore  of  the  fire  briok  required 
for  the  fnmeoos  \  the  limestone  for  flax  b  ob* 
tairicd  from  the  aarae  group  of  strata  and  other 
older  fonnatioDS  in  close  proximity,  and  the 
niUtee  8til  wlikh  nndttttse  andboUs  a*  in  ft 
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OOP  the  coal  mewares  farniili«s  «  most  doiabU 
IwudiBg  atcne,  also  well  adapted  tor  withstand- 
ing the  heat  of  furnaces.  The  production  of 
£u(land  ia  coal  and  iroa  is  stated  in  the  special 
•rilolit  upon  tbeae  ml^aols.  Beside  the  ooal 
latMUi'M  scattered  over  the  area  in  which  they 
am  fKHid,  and  the  newer  forniationa  wbioh  here 
Mid  tlMi*  Ofwili  fhflm,  «hera  oooor  frequent 
pafedMa^  like  idands^  of  rocks  of  older  date, 
wUab  lum  intnided  thrragh  the  oarboniieroas 
itrtta  and  the  liter  Ibinilioiii  aboTe  tlMm. 
These  are  of  granite,  sionite,  and  mct/imorphic 
alatea.  Some  are  basalUo  dike«i^  and  one  of 
axtraovdinarjr  extent  appean  from  under  thd 
alluvium  on  the  coast  of  the  German  ocean,  near 
Harwood  dale,  and  is  thenoe  traced  toward 
the  K.  W.  aoroM  the  Tees  to  the  westom  part 
of  Dntham.  It  traverses  strata  of  the  lias, 
oolite,  the  coal  measures,  and  of  the  metallifer- 
ous or  moantiun  limestone  of  the  lower  carbonic 
feroos  group.  Its  length  is  from  50  to  CO  ra., 
and  in  some  places  it  is  seen  only  25  to  30  feet 
thick,  dipping  at  a  steep  angle.  The  mountain 
limestone  is  productive  in  lead,  copper,  and  zinc 
ores  in  8  districts  in  England.  Veins  of  galena 
near  Alston  moor  in  Oomberland  traverse  ad- 
joining beds  of  limestone  mnd  sandstone,  yield- 
ing wdl  in  the  former  and  poorly  in  the  latter. 
Others  are  found  in  the  same  county,  as  also  in 
Durham  and  York  in  the  nppor  portions  of  the 
Talleys  of  the  Tyne,  the  Wear,  and  the  Teos. 
Pyritons  copper  is  obtained  S.  W.  of  Alsion 
moor,  and  near  Ulverstone  beds  of  red  hematite 
alternate  with  those  of  the  same  limestone.  A 
second  district  is  in  Derbysluro  and  the  contig- 
uous parii  of  tl|B  nei^boring  counties.  Zinc 
blende  is  economloally  worked  in  this  district, 
which  also  includes  uie  copper  mine  of  Eoton 
in  Staffordshire.  The  mineral  prodnotkna  are 
further  noticed  in  the  articles  DKRBTsmRR  and 
Fluor  Spar.  The  third  district  is  in  the  N.  E. 
ptrt  of  Wales,  wlicro  mines  of  galena  and  cala- 
mine have  long  been  profitably  worked,  lying 
partly  iA  the  mountain  limestone  and  partly  in 
older  fomitioua.  Bordering  the  coal  fields  fre- 
quently are  scon  the  strata  of  the  old  red  sand- 
■lODe  and  other  rocks  of  the  Devonian  scries: 
•ad  from  beneath  these  appear  the  older  and 
lower  fossiliferous  strata  of  the  Silurian  and 
Cambrian  formations;  thoy  produce  little  of 
economical  importance.  The  metalliferous  dis- 
tricts of  Cornwall  and  Devon  have  already  been 
noticed  in  the  articles  upon  these  countios;  see 
also  OoppsB  and  Tnr,  in  wbioh  the  amount  of 
production  of  these  metals  is  specified.  The  gra- 
nitic rocks  and  mctamorpbio  slates,  such  as  are 
seen  in  this  portion  of  En^^nd,  are  repeated  in 
North  Wales,  where  the  argilliiceons  slates  are 
worked  iu  the  immense  quarries  near  Bangor. 
The  same  rocks  occur  again  in  the  N.  W.  part 
of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  and  are  traced 
through  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland  into 
Scotland.  The  granitea  affkyrd  tut  little  good 
building  stone,  and  there  are  no  important  quar- 
ries of  this  rock  in  England.  Building  stone  of 
ianUo  eiiaTaetar  or  good  qualitiea  in  other  i»» 


neota  ia  not  readilj  foond  in  any  of  tjae  £oizmap 
tioos;  while,  on  aeeonnt  of  Hie  bamid  ntmoa- 

pbore  causing  the  stones  to  rapidly  disintegrate, 
the  w&ot  of  durable  materials  ia  the  more  aea- 
ribly  felt  for  important  structures.  Tbemasue' 

sian  limestone  selected  for  the  new  houses  of 
parliament  is  deaoribed  under  Bolsotkb  Sroifx. 
It  baa  not  proved  eo  durable  as  was  expected, 

and  its  decay  is  so  rapid,  that  it  is  now  b^ng 
ooated  with  e  composition  to  preserve  the  sur- 
fltoefrom  fbrtberd»ntegratioD.  England  la  d^ 
ficient  in  fine  marbles  and  in  good  iron  ores.  The 
best  of  the  latter  are  the  hematites ;  but  those 
ebiefly  employed  in  tiie  immeoae  prodoefion  of 
iron  of  this  country  are  the  poor  argillaceoQS 
ores  of  the  ooal  formation,  for  makixiy^  the  ei> 
oellent  east  ateel,  for  wbieb  English  manttlbe* 
turers  are  celebrated,  the  better  iron  frv>rn  the 
magnetic  and  specular  ores  of  Norway  and  Swe* 
den  is  larguly  imported.  The  annual prodnoe  of 
salt  is  nearly  600,000  tons,  a  large  part  of  which 
is  exported  to  America.  The  climate  is  subject  to 
great  variations  of  heat  and  cold,  and  of  dryness 
and  moisture,  but  the  winters  are  not  severe  for 
the  ktitude,and  the  heat  of  summer  is  often  re- 
lieved by  periods  of  cool  weather.   The  atmoa- 
phere  is  chilly  and  damp,  and  parti culm-ly  moist 
m  the  W.  counties,  but  the  E.  coast  is  the  colder. 
The  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  S.  W.  st 
sea  level  is  about  52*^ ;  at  Greenwich,  49* ;  at 
Penzance,  51°  8'.  There  is  thus  an  increeae  of 
mean  temperature  from  N.  to  S.  and  from  &  to 
W.  July  and  August  are  the  hottest  m<mtha; 
December  and  January  are  the  coldest,  the  ther- 
mometer in  the  latter  two  near  London  havinga 
mean  height  of  89°  7'.   The  W.  and  S.W.  are  the 
most  prevalent  and  constant  winds,  but  a  bli^it* 
in^  N.  E.  wind  often  blows  upon  the  £.  c<MSt 
domg  great  damage  to  the  crops  and  live  stock  oc 
Norfolk  and  Kent.  Notwithstanding  the  humid- 
ity of  the  climate,  tlic  annual  average  fall  of  rain 
is  leas  than  in  the  Northern  United  Statea.  For 
the  Britisli  islands  it  is  given  as  32  inchfA, 
while  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  it  is  stated  by  Prof. 
Ctaqpot  to  be  S8  inches,  and  at  the  Western  Re- 
serve collepe,  Ohio,  it  was  found  l>y  Prof. 
Loomb  to  be  30  mches.    The  general  i  haracter 
of  the  soil  is  that  of  great  fertility,  though  there 
are  6,000  or  7,000  sq.  m.  of  land  unfit  fur  cnlti- 
vatiou.    Thu  cultivated  crops  are  wheat,  uoti, 
beans,  barley,  rye,  turnips,  potatoes,  clover, 
hops,  flax,  <kc.  Few  of  the  forests  arc  exteostva^ 
but  the  country  is  wcU  wooded,  modt  of  tbi' 
timber  being  found  in  small  pUntationa  lMlonf< 
ing  to  private  individuals.  There  are  some  very 
large  fofest  lands,  however,  such  as  the  New  for- 
est iu  Uampshire,  Dean  forest  in  Gloncestershii^ 
and  Sherwood  in  Nottinghamshire,  M-hich  ore 
the  property  of  the  crown.    The  principal  trees 
•re  the  oak,  ash,  mountain  ash,  fir,  beech,  ayeo- 
more,  maple,  poplar,  elm,  larch,  pino,  chestnttt, 
horse  chestnut,  and  willow.  There  ore  not  many 
indigenous  fruits;  the  pear,  crab,  medlar,  wild 
cherry,  bull  nee,  raspberry,  blackberry,  goose- 
berry, currant,  strawberry,  and  oranberrv,  ore 
tho  aoft  impqrtant  apeoea.  ForelgB  ftniti^ 
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howerer,  except  snoh  as  require  a  powerful  sun 
to  bring  them  to  matnrity,  are  found  to  thrive. 
Of  the   small  herbaceous  plants,  heside  the 
common  gratsses  coveriag  the  coontnr  with 
wmrdmm  wmoh  the  irintar  iddoai  oHtroyff, 
mar  b©  mentioned  the  daisy,  primroee,  cowalip, 
violet^  hyaciuth^  harebell,  tamarisk,  musk,  gen- 
tian, foxglove^  iMnbuM,  iMiiilock,  and  night- 
shade.— The  rarioas  improvements  which  mod- 
uli science  has  introduced  in  agriculture  are 
fpmmwUj  adopted  in  England,  and  under  careM 
manftgement  the  land,  which  once  witlj  difficnlty 
■apported  a  population  of  10,000,000,  now  easily 
mauitains  nearly  doaUa  tint  nnmber.  The  best 
systems  of  drainage  are  employed,  not  as  for- 
merly in  marshy  grounds  alone,  but  in  nearly  all 
lianuL  ArtificiannannriDg  reoeiTca  due  atten- 
ti<m,  and  steeps  which  a  few  generations  back 
wonid  bare  been  thought  waste  land  are  now 
nnder  profitable  culture.  Bng^lah  bosbuidfT', 
however,  has  risen  to  its  present  high  state  very 
slowly.    The  farms  are  small,  averaging  in  Eng- 
laad  mad  Wales  about  111  aoraa  eadi,  and  there 
are  comparatively  few  landowners,  most  of  the 
farms  being  held  by  tenants  at  will  or  by  lease. 
Bat  for  this  the  capabilities  of  the  soil  would 
doubtless  be  still  more  thoroughly  developed 
ibaa  tbey  are  now.   The  best  tilled  counties  are 
Ooaeof  the  £.  coast.   The  capital  naed  in  tillbag 
and  stocking  land  is  about  £200,000,000 ;  rent 
of  farms,  £80,000,000.  Cattle  raising  is  a  most 
hnportant  branch  of  husbandry,  and  the  country 
his  been  famons  for  live  stock  since  the  days  of 
Cssar.    Somewhat  more  than  the  half  of  the 
tnbleland  is  used  for  grazing,  the  best  pastures 
bMng  found  in  Buckinghamshire,  Kent,  Middle- 
MS,  and  several  of  the  W.  and  midland  counties, 
bthtlaat  we  bred  good  dray  borsea.  Yoricshire 
ll  Mted  for  carriage  horses,  and  an  excellent 
Iwedd  for  farm  labor  is  raised  in  Suffolk.  The 
Iki(gKiih  race  hone  ii  renowiied  for  speed  and 
beMty.  Males  and  assea  arc  little  used.  Lanca- 
shire k  noted  for  its  long-horned  cattle ;  North- 
■nberiand,  Durham,  Devonshire,  Herefordshire, 
and  Snsscx,  for  their  short-homed  breeds,  and 
6aff)lk  for  ita  duns.  Essex,  Cambridgeshire,  and 
Donet  are  odebrated  for  good  batter ;  ObMbire, 
GlOTcesterihire,  Wilts,  other  W.  ooanUee,  and 
Lsiwwtenhire,  for  obaeee.    Tbe  well-known 
Mtom  ebeeee  ie  made  i>  thelaiMiimed  ewwrty. 
The  sheep  are  highly  priied  for  the  quality  both 
of tbeirflidiandoftheirvooL  B/an estimate 
eeesfifled  fnm  the  Mtomi  of  10  eonntiei^  and  a 
part  of  Yorkshire,  in  1854,  it  appeared  that  tbero 
ware  nnder  tillage  in  England  and  Wales  12,- 
411,771  neres;  under  grass,  16,212,208  acres; 
planted  with  wheat,  8,807,846  acres;  barley, 
M<7,776;  oats,  1,802,782;  rye,  73,731;  beans 
■dpess,  698,188;  vetches,  218,661;  turnips, 
2,267,200;  mangel  wnrzel,  177,263;  carrots, 
12,tt8;  potatoes^  192^7;  flax,  10,156;  hops, 
18,97S;  orfere,  1,079;  other  ereps,  97,884;  in 
bare  fillow,  895,969.  Number  of  horses,  1,050,- 
Mi;  eolts  256,079;  milch  cows,  1,876,703; 
edvia  707493;  other  eattle,  1,889,270;  sheep 
«dtoBhi^Sl,<MM^lS»  IfMqrofthewildaidmA 


which  formerly  inhabited  the  forests,  such  as  tbt 
bear,  wolf^  wild  boar,  and  wild  cat,  have  disi^H 
peared,  and  the  stag,  fallow  deer,  and  roe  have 
been  preserved  only  by  strict  game  laws.  The 
other  indigenoud  wild  quadmpeda  are  the  foai; 
badger,  polecat,  beech  and  pine  nmrtons,  otter, 
weasel,  stoat,  hedgehog,  mole,  squirrel,  iiare,  rab- 
bit, dormouse,  lemming,  shrew,  and  several  vari- 
eties of  the  rat  and  mouse.  More  than  270  species 
of  land  and  water  birds  have  been  noticed,  of 
wbioh  80  are  birds  of  prey  and  80  belong  to  the 
gallinaoeous  kind.  The  bustard  seems  to  be  the 
only  bird  which  has  become  extinct  here.  Of 
abont  170  species  of  fnh  which  frequent  tha 
coasts,  rivers,  and  lakes,  the  chief  are  the  her- 
ring, pilchard,  mackerel,  sprat,  cod,  and  salmon. 
The  sea  fisheries  are  chieflif  of  ood,  mackerel,  oye> 
ters,  and  lobsters. — The  manufmctures  of  Eng- 
land are  commensurate  with  her  greatness  in 
Other  respects.  The  most*  important  is  that 
of  cotton,  which  employs  more  hands  than 
any  other  in  the  kingdom,  and  furnishes  about 
f  of  tbe  exports.  The  principal  seats  of  thto 
mantifacture  are  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Derby- 
shire, and  Yorkshire.  The  number  of  cotton 
factories  in  England  and  WaleB  in  1866  was 
2,046;  spindles,  25,818,576;  power  looms,  275,- 
690 ;  males  employed,  148,354  ;  females,  192|- 
816;  total,  841,170.  The  total  amount  of  mr 
cotton  imported  in  1858  was  8,654,033  cwt- 
of  which  5,840,004  cwt.  were  from  the  United 
States,  and  2,235,162  cwt  from  the  British  Eaa« 
Indies.  Total  value  of  yams  and  goods  exported 
during  that  year,  £42,797,000.  The  chief  wool* 
len  and  worsted  manofootoriea  are  in  Yorkshire, 
Lancashire,  and  Gloucestershire,  and  the  value 
of  goods  annually  produced  by  them  is  about 
£25,000,000.  The  raw  materiBl  is  moeUj  of 
domestic  growth,  though  for  some  years  paal 
large  quantities  have  been  imported.  The  gr^ 
oentres  of  the  hardware  manufactures  are  Bir- 
mingham and  Sheffield,  the  former  liaving  work- 
tops of  iron,  steel,  coi)per,  and  brass,  and  the 
latter  being  nmooa  ebiefly  for  cutlery,  agrionl- 
tural  implements,  grates,  fire  irons,  &c.  The 
making  of  linen  is  carried  on  to  some  extent  in 
Leeds  and  the  oounties  of  Lanoaiter,  Donet,  Dur- 
ham, and  Salop.  The  silk  manufacture  made 
great  progress  under  the  tariff  of  1826,  before 
wbioh  date  it  was  nnable  to  oompete  with  the  op- 
position of  Franco  and  Italy.  About  50,000,000 
lbs.  of  leather  are  made  annually.  The  glove 
trade  of  the  midland  and  If  .  oomitlee  is  impo(» 
tant,  the'principal  establishments  being  at  Wood- 
stock, Worcester,  Ludlow,  Hereford,  Yeovil  in 
SomerseHhire,  me.  The  imat  mimber  of  eetaib- 
lisliments  engaged  in  the  book  and  newspaper 
publishing  business  gives  a  strong  impetus  to  the 

{>rodnetion  of  paper,  the  quantity  of  wbioh  made 
n  England  in  1858  was  128,929,067  lbs.,  and 
in  tbe  United  Kingdom  176,298,997  lbs.  The 
amoont  of  dn^  charged  on  paper  in  Enriand 
and  Wales  during  the  year  ending  March  81, 
1868,  was  £920,609,  and  in  tbe  United  King- 
dom. £1,244,185.  I>ieliniag  it  ovrled  oo  to 
mnmi  — "f^^^  tfitentthm  in  Sootland  nii4  Im> 
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land,  bnt  the  breweries  are  very  nnmerons,  and 
many  of  thera  on  the  largest  scale.  The  quan- 
tity of  m.'ilt  made  in  England  in  1858  was  88,- 
000,871  bushels,  and  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
46,967,461  bushels.  The  other  manufactures 
comprise  hat<»^  glass,  pottery,  soap,  lace,  Ac. 
Ship  building  is  also  a  prominent  branch  of  in- 
dustry. The  number  and  tonnage  of  the  ves- 
sels built  and  registered  in  the  United  Kingdom 
in  18o7  are  stated  in  the  subjoineil  table,  which 
we  give,  because  of  the  impossibility  of  distin- 
guishing those  properly  belonging  to  England 
alone ;  and  this  remark  also  applies  to  various 
other  statistical  statements  contained  in  this 
article : 


Sail  lac. 

Slaara. 

Total. 

A 

1 

> 

} 

i 
• 

> 

] 

r 

ToUl  

1,012 

154,208 
18,351 

78 
155 

22S 

2,978 
49,940 

1,085 
198 

187,181 
63,291 

1,050 

197,.'iM 

52.91  S 

1.278 

250.47S 

The  commerce  of  England,  until  the  rise  of 
the  trading  and  maritime  power  of  the  United 
States,  had  long  been  without  a  parallel.  Her 
situation  is  in  the  first  degree  favorable  for  such 
pursuits ;  the  hardihood,  industry,  and  enter- 
prise of  her  people  have  turned  her  natural  ad- 
vantages to  account,  and  there  is  no  part  of  the 
world  accessible  to  her  merchants  with  which 
she  has  not  established  commercial  relations. 
With  Ireland  she  has  a  trade  in  grain  and  pro- 
visions in  exchange  for  mannfaclured  goods; 
from  N.  Europe  she  receives  timber,  iron,  flax, 
hemp,  pitch,  tallow,  potash,  and  wheat ;  from 
central  Europe,  agricultural  produce,  silk,  linen, 
lace,  gloves,  timber,  flax,  wiue,  and  gin ;  from 
8.  Europe,  wine,  brandy,  fruit,  drugs,  silk,  &c. ; 
from  the  United  Statc.^  cotton,  tobacco,  rice, 
and  flour,  the  imports  thence  being  consider- 
ably inferior  in  value  to  the  exports  thither ; 
from  South  America,  hides,  skins,  indigo,  coch- 
ineal, and  bullion ;  from  Asia,  tea,  coffee, 
sugar,  indigo,  drugs,  cotton,  piece  goods,  and 
ivory;  from  Africa,  drugs,  ivory,  teak  wood, 
and  hides.  Manufactured  goods  are  the  staples 
furnished  by  England  in  exchange  for  all  these 
commodities.  The  following  table  shows  the 
commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  4  years 
ending  with  1857 : 


Imports. 

Etporta. 

'ii 

two  - 

T»U] 
•iforta. 

1S.M  

1855 

i&'je  . 

1B57  

£1.'>2,.'»01..M8 
14.'^,6«0,8,l'S 
172,.VM,154 
li>7,&46.885 

£97.1<i4,72« 
9,\6&Ssn65 
11^8•>8,948 
122,0««,107 

£  6,«4K,97f. 
21.012.9.^6 
2»,89.S.405 
2.'i,85il,760 

£1 1. \ 883,704 
11 6,701, (HI 
lS9.»20.fW8 
14\4 19,873 

The  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  during 
the  11  months  ending  Nov.  80,  lb57  and  1858, 
were  as  follows: 


Cotton  wool  

Wool  (ihccp*s)  

Bilk  ;  

FUi  

llinip  

Iruligo  

Hides  

Oil*  

MctaU  

Tallow  

Timber  

Ouano  

8«e<U  

Tea  

CoffM  

Piitrar  and  motaasM. 

Tnbacco  

KIcc  

FruiU  

Wine  

BpiriU  

Grain  and  meal  

rrovlalon*  

Mlaccllaneoos  and 
rat«d  


nnennme- 


Total   £ieS318.000  |  £ium0 


l»rf. 


£86,78&,000 
R.858,000 
1S.168.000 
8,8«a,000 
1,7«S,000 
8,080,000 
S.79e,000 

8,496,000 
S,T18.000 
6,460,000 
8^17,000 
8,4»4,000 
4,800.000 
1^000 

14,790.000 
1.651,000 
1,619.000 
1,080,000 
1.584,000 
S^.OOO 

17.«8a,000 
8,710,000 

87.809,000 


im. 


7.717^ 
4,«MM 


%0Km 

i^S 


i&,nfjM 


The  exports  of  British  and  Irish  prodoce  and 
manufactures  in  1857  and  1868  were  asfuUowi: 


CounUift  io  which  (ipoiUd. 


Unitod  states  

IIan»o  towna  

Holland  

France  

Turkey  

Kr.azil  

Ku?tsia  

Foreign  Weat  Indies.  

Spain  

>i'}pt  

rrti&<ila  

Bel^iim  I. 

China  (cxcIuaIvo  of  Hong  Kong) 

Hanover  

Two  Sicilies  

Portugal  

Atittriin  territories  

Bnrdtnia  

I'rru  

Clilll  

Bui^nos  Ayres  

All  otlu«r  "for<  i»m  countries. — 

llrltlsh  East  Inillos  

Ati^tralla  

Urlti»h  North  American  colo- 
nic*  

nriltnh  West  Indies  

All  oDicr  British  pussessious.. . 


Total   £1M.0«L107  £116.m^ 


18&T. 


£18,9S^9S9 
9.&W.969 
6.884.8M 
64(18,896 
8.107,401 
8,641,710 
8,008,819 
8,079.508 
S.012.529 
1,889,289 
1,741.044 
1.727.904 
I,T9S385 
1,687,741 
1,088,982 
1,458,821 
l,lI2,tU0 
1,8S0.<10 
1,171,8U 
1,880,678 
1,887.006 
0,168.08S 
11,«66,714 
11,633.5S4 

4,829.085 
1.i5»0.418 
1«,S«4,024 


IMi. 


£14.3IQ,fil 


mm 


a.iM.« 
i.7ni« 


The  exports  in  1858  were  thus  distribnt«d: 
cotton,  woollen,  silk,  and  linen  yarns  and  maun- 
fecturcH,  £63,667,000;  hardware  and  cutlerr, 
£3,280,000 ;  machinery,  £8,604,000 ;  iron,  £11/ 
236,000;  copper  and  brass,  £2,854,000;  lejd 
and  tin,  £2,238,000;  coals  and  culm,  £8,063,000; 
earthenware  and  glass,  £1,721,000;  beer  wd 
ale,  £1,852,000;  butter  and  cheese,  £632,0(»; 
soda,  £813,000;  salt,  £288,000;  Bpirits.  £30i.- 
000;  leather  manufactures,  £1,011,000;  printw 
books,  £390,000;  stationerv,  £804,000;  pUta 
and  watches,  £254,000;  furniture,  £268.000; 
soap  and  candles,  £867,000.  Tbe  imports  ol 
bnllion  in  1858  were:  gold,  £22,798,000;  silver, 
£6,700,000 ;  total,  £29,498,000,  of  which  if,- 
066,000  was  from  Australia,  £6,885,000  from 
Mexico,  South  America,  and  the  West  IndiM. 
£4,811,000  from  the  United  States,  £3,818,  ow 
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ttom  Russia,  Hanso  town?,  TTolland,  and  Bel- 
^nm,  and  £2,788,000  from  France ;  exports : 
gcdd,  jei2,565,000 ;  silver,  £7,068,000 ;  total, 
£19,628,000,  of  which  £10,921,000  was  to 
Fruioe,  £5,2iao,000  to  ladia  and  China,  and  £!.• 
609,000  to  the  Btam  towot,  HoHand,  and  Bei« 
gium.  The  entrance^,  clearances,  and  tonnage 
of  veflMls  eii0ged  in  the  foreign  and  coasting 

trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1858,  were  aa 

J"  '^'^  „- 

•  LIU'  1  T\  ~  : 


nil  ' 

Claarad. 

IMtadlDHtaB  and 

19,996 

0,988,811 

191488 

637MM 

•  1.97« 

MM,9M 

1,80s 

1,999,171 

489,964 

1«879 

90a,7«S 

•18,497 

i3n 

aa6,460 

l,a8T 

994,168 

8,455 

544,497 

X^msark  ...••••>•... 

9.400 

989,479 

9,999 

988,541 

4,294 

4M,'JM 

70) 

20i,4f3 

901 

2»X  1,0.37 

l,2iM 

171,173 

1,S11 

•275,475 

720 

120.a'.2 

798 

139,0S0 

93S 

70,«0 

842 

72,2«S 

^pttizi . . . .  . 

S51 

865 

67,650 

170 

89.724 

250 

61,949 

m 

19.1.')9 

184 

21304 

Otb«r  Earopeui  ttatM 

181 

85,174 

189 

86.795 

AU  othtir  cu  an  tries. . . 

IT 

6,460 

le 

6,140 

Tot»l  

84,691 

8314,198 

42,SS4:  9,o;w,705 

The  registered  shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
Deo.  SI,  1857,  was  thu  distributed: 


StMID. 

VtutiU- 

EncUnd  ABd  Waks . . 

19,117 
M14 

tjm 

8,998,179 
608,698 
StS^lM 

1,8*W 
994 
151 

296.515 
60,664 
88,888 

4,075.91  r> 

415,869 

The  ocean  steam  navigation  of  England  is  in- 
OODiparablc,  and  her  lines  of  steam  packets  mav 
botad  to  perform  the  mail  service  of  the  world. 
Stesm  vessels  of  iron  are  now  extensively  huilt. 
Themesns  of  internal  communication  are  supe- 
tiorto  tiMse  of  any  other  coimtry.  It  is  Jost  a 
centnry  since  the  English  began  to  make  good 
roAds,  thongb  turnpikes  were  set  np  a  hundred 
yeon  eariier.  The  total  length  of  all  roads  in 
England  and  Wales,  exclusive  of  paved  streets 
a&d  roads  in  towns,  is  abont  100,000  miles ;  of 
Ibo  latter,  80,000.  The  oanals  of  England  are 
next  in  importance  to  those  of  Holland,  and 
were  commenced  in  the  last  centnry.  The  rail- 
mj  ijstem  was  introdnced  in  1880.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  length  of  railways  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  Dec  81,  1857,  and  their  re- 
aaipli  ftr  tbo  pwwons  6  months: 


MilM  of 

R«c«lpU  frma 

taMaadWilML... 
Vrtri*^a  ••••••••• 

6,773 
1,250 
1,070 

£4,S9a,581 
fi09,0n 
4S8,«8« 

£6,280,04« 
180^447 

mm 

a«8s 

Hm  number  of  passengers  carried  during  the 
samep^ri*xl  was,  in  England  and  Wales,  62,927,- 
762 ;  Scotland,  8,153  825 ;  Ireland,  4,752,427 ; 


total,  75,834,014,  There  were  903  m.  of  rail- 
wav  in  coorae  of  construction,  but  not  begun, 
and  8,564  anthciised.— The  total  nmnber  of 

letters  delivered  in  1858  wa.^,  in  England,  438,- 
000,000  (nearly  ^  in  London  and  suburbs) ;  Ire- 
land, 44,000,000;  Scotland,  61,000,000;  total, 
523,000,000,  showing  an  Increase  of  19,000,000 
as  compared  with  1867.  The  numl)er  of  news- 
papers posted  in  1858  was  71,ooo,000.  The 
persons  employed  in  the  postotlit  e  on  Jan.  1, 
1869,  nombered  94,872.  The  public  institutions 
of  eharity,  of  learning,  of  the  arta,  of  ednoaUon, 
and  of  religion,  are  in  great  number  and  of  high 
repnte.  Every  c<^derable  town  has  its  hos- 
pitals, many  of  wMoh  are  libwany  endowed,  its 
free  schools,  mechanics'  institutes,  &c.  The  prin- 
dpal  cities  possess  galleries  of  art,  and  several 
hav«  Taldahle  libraries.  Oompnlsory  proriaimi 
for  the  poor  has  long  been  .established  in 
England.  The  whole  country  is  divided  into 
poor  law  unions,  over  which  are  guardians 
elected  by  the  rate  payers.  During  the  quarter 
ending  Dec.  81,  1868,  there  were,  in  627  unions 
and  ringle  parishes,  826,655  paupers  in  re- 
ceipt of  relief,  a  decrease  of  75,377  from  the 
corresponding  period  of  1857.  The  number  of 
pauper  lunatics  in  asylums,  hospitals,  and  li- 
censed houses,  Jan.  1,  1858,  was  17,572,  and 

grobably  12,OOio  or  18,000  more  were  supported 
y  the  poor  law  guardians  in  workhouses,  or 
with  private  persons.  The  total  amount  ex- 
pended by  the  poor  law  boards  in  England  and 
Wales  during  the  half  years  ending  March  25, 
1857  and  1858,  was  £2,043,977.  The  number 
of  charitable  institutions  other  than  schools,  in 
London  alone,  in  1858,  was  580,  and  the  amount 
expended  by  them  during  the  year,  £1,805,685. 
— ^England  has  done  much  for  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion, but  not  so  much  as  should  have  been  done 
by  so  old,  wealthy,  and  humane  a  nation.  The 
principal  universities,  which  have  existed  for 
many  centuries,  are  among  the  most  venerable 
monuments  of  the  middle  ages;  and  as  much 
of  the  illiberality  that  once  was  conspicuous  in 
their  government  has  disappeared,  it  may  be 
beUeved  that  their  fntnre  will  bo  as  brilliant  as 
their  past  has  been  useful.  Among  the  higher 
institutions  of  learning  are  the  universities  of 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Durham;  University 
college  and  King's  college,  London  (the  last  3 
founded  for  the  purpose  of  cheapening  and  pop- 
nlarizing  aoademi<»l  instruction) ;  college  of  pro* 
ceptors,  London;  Owen's  college,  Hunchestcr; 
Manchester  New  college ;  Queen's  colleges,  Bir- 
wij»pli^»n  and  Liverpool;  St.  David's  college^ 
Lampeter ;  royal  agricultural  college,  Cirenc^ 
ter;  beside  good  foundation  schools  at  Winches- 
ter, Eton,  Manchester,  Great  Bcrl^hamstead, 
Warrington,  Shrewsbury,  Birmingham,  Tun- 
bridge,  Westminster,  Ilighgate,  Bedford,  Ips- 
wion,  Beptoo,  Rugby,  Harrow,  and  London.  The 
great  public  schools  of  Eton,  Westminster,  Har- 
row, Winchester,  St.  Paul's,  the  charterhouse, 
and  merchant  tailors*  school,  are  of  the  liighest 
reputation,  and  hove  educated  many  of  the  dis- 
tinguished men  of  England.    The  Univcrsit/ 
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colTe^ro  find  King's  collcfT(»,  ostabllsTicd  in  the 
eapitol,  have  not  onlj  proved  useful  institu- 
tions themeelTes,  but  their  foundation  has  had  • 
good  effect  on  the  old  nniversiti.-?.  There  nro 
804  collegiate  and  grammar  school?,  and  1,607 
other  schools,  the  annual  value  of  tne  endow- 
ments of  which  is  estimated  at  £500,000,  bnt 
not  I  of  this  amount  is  inade  available  for  the 
inirpoeM  of  education.  Though  parliament 
lias  songht  to  investigate  tho  causes  of  this 
breach  of  trust,  no  correction  of  the  pvil  haa 
been  made.  The  number  of  schools  of  the  oom- 
BOn  cla^s,  for  the  diffusion  of  popular  eduoi- 
tttm,  was,  in  1861  (including  both  public  and 
privale  aohools),  44,886.  The  private  schoola 
were  29,425,  of  which  only  I  were  ranked  su- 
perior. Of  the  inferior  schools,  nearlj  ^  of  the 
Whole,  the  returns  of  708  were  signed  the 
master  or  mistress  with  a  mnrk  ;  nnd  tho  same 
Btrange  fiict  occurred  in  the  returns  of  85  publio 
eehoMB,  meet  of  tiiem  hftTing  endowments.  The 
numher  of  scholars  nttending  day  schools  in 
1861  was  2,144j878;  Sunday  scholars,  2,407,642. 
Thonghtituehasbecndaiiefor  genera]  eduottion, 
compared  with  what  has  been  effected  in  pmrn- 
other  ooui^triea,  jet  the  improvement  has  been 

f'oat  within  60  jear«,  the  present  generation  of 
nglishmcn  ^cit  i;  in  every  respect  moro  en- 
lightened than  their  ancestors.  Govenunentbae 
'dene  hot  nsoiill  port  In  tiie  work;  andttwasnot 
until  1888,  when  T.ord  Grey  was  at  the  head  of 
thai  whig  mlnistij  which  carried  through  the  re- 
ftrmbtllftbattheftvtpnbllograntwasnrade.  It 

was  £20,000,  which  was  conrlnnr  I  f  tr  5  y*  irs, 
when  the  amoont  was  raised  to  £30,000.  From 
time  to  time  it  was  inereased,  nntfl  in  18SS  H 

rrar!i':-d  to  tho  <:]v.\  of  £200^000.  Tho  amnnnt 
expended  in  Great  Britain  for  education  grants 
fn  1867  was  no  lees  than  £669,974,  of  whioh 
£119,664  W8:t  Ppont  :n  hnilfling,  enlarg!Ti<_'.  re- 
pairinj^  and  famishing  elementary  and  normal 
seboola,  and  £67,991  in  annual  gnots  to  trshi- 
Ing  colleges.  Of  tho  aniount  expended  thjc  fol- 
lowing were  tho  principal  recipients  in  England : 

Church  of  Kngland  schoola  •■■..•.,...,...£857,597 

Wojleyan  whooU...  ■,•».,..»■•»..  8^2,^90 

grt^^d^rdgn^^ool  Mcietjr.  .■.. 

The  grant  to  Koman  Catliolic  schools  in  Great 
Britain  was  £26,894.  Among  the  educational 
grants  in  1668  were  £668,486  for  publio  educar 
tion  in  Great  Britain,  £83,730  for  the  depart- 
ment of  art  and  science,  and  £8,664  for  the  uni- 
>et^t7  of  London.  The  total  amount  granted 
for  Great  Britam  and  Ireland  was  £1,126,607. 
The  grants  to  elementary  schools  in  England 
and  Wales,  the  channel  islands,  and  tlio  isle 
of  Kan,  from  parliamentary  votes,  frotn  1888 
to  1867  inclusive,  amounted  to  £2,055,643  6«. 
4d.  The  subject  of  national  education  is  in- 
creasing in  interest  in  England,  and  it  is  snp- 
posed  that  determined  efforts  will  be  mado  to 
establish  some  system  of  general  application,  at 
no  very  distant  day.  The  question  of  religion 
fa  that  which  causes  the  rhiff  difficnlty  in  tho 
way  of  comprehensive  workiug  oa  the  port 


of  the  goverrnnent  The  dissenters  believe  tlttt 
any  plan  which  the  government  mi^t  adoBl 
would  be  too  much  under  the  dominion  ofOi 
established  church,  and  tlicy  not  only  discomtge 
state  interference,'  but  some  of  them  object  tosB 
kinds  of  aid  from  Uie  elate,  deeming  the  rBl» 
tary  principle  the  proper  basis  of  action,  as  wdl 
in  the  support  of  schools  as  in  that  of  leii^iogi 
worship.   Sectarian  influence  eiverywbera  «- 
hibits  Itself  in  tho  edncational  Tnovcmrrts  of 
England,  and  the  exertions  of  tbo  die«£oten 
oonsequenton  the  pSvmmmffB  snppoesd  Mn 
to  favor  the  church's  claim  to  snperintend  popu- 
lar education  have  done  muc^  to  spread  kaowi- 
edge.  Rfralry  has  been  pvododiTe of  goodln 
th-'  in=:tnnrc,  as  it  has  beennn  some  other.  I: 
b  not  possible  to  see  what  wUl  be  the  ulUinite 
course  adopted,  bnt  the  praotioal  charaetorof 
the  nation  cannot  fail  to  aevlso  Fomo  pkn  thi 
shall  prove  acceptable  to  the  great  bodj  ot  the 
people.  The  edncational  movement  has  inmf 
Its  supporters  men  of  all  partiesi,  and  of  vanocs 
rcU^ouB  views,  the  ofnnion  prevaiiiog  tint 
upon  the  elertdon  ot  the  people  throogh  tti 
success  depends  their  own  pnvate  iDdividu^J 
happineM^  and  the  inoreaae  ot  the  strength  ud 
reputation  ot  tiie  Britiah  •nmira— Ibe  ddb- 
lished  religion  is  tliat  of  the  church  of  Enghni!, 
which  will  bo  treated  in  a  smiarate  article.  Jhe 
dissenters  oonstitnte  some  of  the  most  mpeet- 
able  relijxions  huilits  in  tho  world.  ThtTCOO* 
slat  of  l^resbyterians,  lQdepend^tS|S4>tisti^ 
Friends,  Methodists,  XTnltariaiis.  Bible  Cfariitiaik 
Moraviana,  and  Borne  others.  The  Preshyteriu*, 
-Methodists,  and  Baptists  are  severally  diride^ 
into  ft  number  of  seets.  Hie  Oathoto  sraBut 
numerous,  but  among  (hem  are  many  old  and 
wealthy  fiunilics.   The  Jews  are  few  in  ooraber, 
bat  rinee  Jul^  28,  1868,  when  they  were  ad- 
mitted to  sit  in  Parliament,  they  have  enjoynl 
all  civil  rights.  The  utmost  religious  Ubertj  ez- 
istsL— The  nnmber  of  journals  of  all  deaeriptiaai 
(exclusive  of  monthly  and  quarterly  reviews) 
pubUshed  in  1868  was,  in  EngUnd,  636  (129  ia 
London) ;  Scotland,  181 ;  Wides,  22 ;  total  »L 
— The  government  is  a  limited  bcreditan  moo- 
archy,  &e  supreme  power  being  vested  iaakiog 
or  queen  and  ministry,  and  a  parliament  «0B- 
posed  of  lords  and  ooniraons,  tho  former  sittinp 
chiedy  by  hereditanr  right  and  the  Utter  ^ 
popular  election.   A  previous  knowWw* 
English  history  being  required  for  a  comprcteo- 
fiion  of  the  ohimges  and  present  state  of  ti»J^' 
lish  constitution,  wo  shall  refer  the  readerftr* 
account  of  the  latter  to  the  concluding  part  fi 
this  article.— The  following  tables  show  therev- 
enue  and  expenditure  of  the  United  E(gW" 
for  the  fiacftfyear  ending  Hareh  «1, 16S8: 
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 :  «r  a*  IhaM  MI..«JRS,9T8  m 

UMUwA^ividcadt  piM   88,580  18 

T^aiMMt  iMnlHrM   a^.SOA  IT 

IrtiMl^rwcbequer  bondi^  185«-'S   ilO,m  00 

latMHtaf  exctMKiiMsr  bUia,«ipplj...   774,643  0<t 

BtfampUoo  of  cxobc^oer  bOBd»  3,000,000  00 

affllfi.   401.857  11 

ADBoltte*  aad  MOskMM   884,997  07 

Stlwietsod  •llowaacee   157,548  18 

ThrikiTnfttic  ularlea  and  pensions   158,938  18 

t  Vxirt*  of  JuatiM   6<B,2a4  18 

MUMliweoMi etMnm  oo  oouolt(UU>d  fund. . . .  n&,0i9  17 
r  nil  iiMrtimtiirlfiiinwit  HiriiiiiTi*  duea        1,12.%20<  oo 

Annr  12,9t5,l5«  18 

Siry  18^190.000  00 

IVr»i»3fxp«lition   900,000  00 

vr  ,r  »r,iv  rhina   590,(S98  00 

liL<r<  Un^McdTit  aenrtee  7,227,719  10 

BaluitA,  Ac,  at  rer«aiw  dnartnMBla  i,a&8i,ie8  10 

S«ktnptka of tb«  OfiMjmiMa   890,000  00 

Totil  70,87%8S9  Ot 

The  total  nnuae  for  the  year  endiag  Ibroh 
31. 1639.  was  £65,477,284,  and  the  eipcndituro 
£»>ir)t>3,882.  The  total  public  debt  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  March  81,  1857,  was  :  funded  £779,- 
TOl.417,  unfunded  £24,032,641,  total  £803,- 
783,958;  of  which  the  portnoneut  debt  of  Great 
BritaiD  was  £786,009,272,  and  that  of  Ireland 
£43  6'i-2,U.  The  funded  debt  of  the  United  King- 
dom was  £757,95 1 ,281  in  1854,  and  on  March  81, 
18fl,hid1aBreased  to  £779,8«^000,  principalljr 
in  coweqTience  of  the  Rn.ssian  war  which  broke 
oat  immediately  ailer  the  former  date.  The 
•Undiog  arm  J  ooosists  of 822,874  men,  indioding 
xhwe  dispersed  in  the  colonies  and  India.  Of 
tJus  Domber  20.067  are  cavalry,  28,842  artillery, 
mAmM^^aAatry,  Tto  navy,  in  Jaly,  1868, 
eotnpraed  244  sailing  vessels  of  varions  kinds 
wi^aa  armament  of  8,716  gona,  and  294  iteam 
Wii  «anTing  7,075  gnu  (told  088  remslk, 
1B,TH  pun!;;,  beside  160  gun  boats  and  120  voa- 
wk  tot  port  service.   Thegovemment  has  fine 
Mqwte  at  Deptford,  Woolwieli,  Chatham, 
Siwncss,  Portsmouth,  Devonport,  and  Pem- 
broke, a  naval  academy  at  Portsmouth,  a  mili- 
tvy  aeademy  at  Voolwidh,  and  a  mOiUry  ool- 
h|»ik8tDdhiint.-~The  Judicial  system  of  Eng- 
Wco(D{iHaes4aaperior  courts:  the  high oonrt 
ofdiiooery,  the  court  of  asohequer,  tiie  oomt  of 
icins;'?  !K;nch  (termed  daring  the  reign  of  a  queen 
ttM  (XMiifd  queeo'a  benofa);  aod  the  court  of  com- 
>«>TIii  Thooonitofldiig^benehlitlMni- 
<^nrt  of  conrimon  law,  and  takes  cogni- 
tt&G*  U  both  civil  and  oriminal  caoiea,  and  to 
^  M  t»  TMBo^  by  writ  of  arror  the  jud^ 
tnentt  of  »I1  other  English  courts  of  record.  It 
JoQHitcof  achief  joatioe  and  4  other  jnatioea. 
lia^ijaiigf  oonnnon  picas  Hkawlaa  coiwlrti  of 
■  jwtices,  snd  takes  cognizance  of  civil  cases  be- 
nbjecta.  The  court  of  axchaqner  coii> 
■voTacliariMroik  andiodMrlMnmi;  His 
■••li  » law  and  an  equity  court,  trying  all  rov- 
laMtioDs  and  many  other  c^sea.  The 
nj*  9f  tbMa  8  oonrta  are  called  the  15 
J^piof  England.    There  arc  4  terms  in  the 
J^'fiboutS  weeks  each,  during  which  the* 
*  tt  Westminster  for  the  determinar 
««» of  »n  que,stion3  of  law.   Twice  a  year  14 
Wwejadgesguke  circuit  through  England  and 
"■•••tiy  emaa  in  the  oouatry.  By  act  of 


parUament  in  1846  and  by  several  subsequent 
acts  a  system  of  county  courts  has  been  formed, 
giving  increased  facilities  for  the  prompt  and  iii> 
expensive  collection  of  small  debts.  The  judges 
of  tliese  courts  are  appointed  by  the  lord  chaa- 
cellor,  and  must  not  aiBoeed  60  in  nnmber.  Thev 
have  jurisdiction  over  districts  arranped  with 
regard  to  convenience,  and  not  always  bounded 
by  county  lines,  counties  in  some  cases  being 
divided  to  form  tliem.  Demands  not  exceed- 
ing £50  are  brought  before  these  courts,  the 
judgcsof  which  determine  all  qacatfoDS  whether 
of  kw  or  fact  unless  a  jury  bo  sumnrioned,  which 
is  done  at  the  request  of  cither  plointiiT  or  de- 
ftodaat.  The  number  of  the  Jury  u  5,  andannan- 
imons  verdict  is  required.  A  court  of  general 
quarter  sessions  of  the  peace  is  held  4  times  a 
year  in  every  coun^,  its  jurisdiction  extending 
to  all  felonies  and  trespasses,  but  the  capital  cases 
generally  are  remittcu  to  the  assize.  The  coun- 
ties are  governed  by  the  lord  lieutenants  and 
sherifiii,  and  they  have  also  their  justices  of  the 
peace  appointed  by  the  crown,  clerks  of  the 
peace,  and  county  ooroners.  The  charaefear  af 
the  English  courts  is  very  high,  and  has  been  so 
ever  since  the  revolution.  The  criminal  code  of 
England,  which  was  for  a  long  time  ezoesrively 
severe,  has  been  greatly  improved  of  late,  and 
with  its  improvement,  crimes,  especially  acta  of 
violence,  have  signally  decreased.  The  nnmber 
of  persons  committed  to  prison  in  England  and 
Wales  in  1857  was,  males  107,884,  famalea  84t> 
686,  total  Of  54  aeoteaced  to  death 

<20  for  murder),  18  wan  azaented,  the  punish- 
ment in  all  fhe  otttr  aaaaa  being  commuted. 
Tha  greatar  proportkn  of  aoarioli  aantaoead  to 
long  terms  of  detention  Avere  formerly  transport- 
ed to  penal  colonies  or  confined  on  board  lmlk% 
bpt  pAona  are  bow  ertsblMia^  at  bona  eapaMe 
of  roceivinff  all.  The  principal  prisons  are  those 
of  Millbank,  Pentonville,  Portiand.  Dartmooi^ 
FMmouth,  Chatham,  Brixton,  BnUmitt  Vf^ 
ham  refuge,  and  a  hulk  at  Portsmouth.  There 
were  also  at  the  beginning  o£  1868,  40  certified 
relbrmatonr  Mhoola  in  EnriaDd  wnh  1,888  ii»> 
mates,  and  22  in  Scotland.  The  police  force 
of  England,  SepL  29,  1857,  was  19,187,  aod 
1^  ooat  of  nudntaining  it  during  the  year  «ad> 
ing  at  that  date  was  £1,265,579.— The  history 
of  £ngland  begins  shortly  befive  the  oommaivoe- 
meot  of  oar  era,  when  (56  B.  O.)  Oosar  fimt 
invaded  the  island,  landing  near  Deal  or  "Wit 
mer.  Britannia  and  Albion  were  the  namaa 
by  wfaieh  itwas  known  to  tha  Booaaa.  Tha 
Pheenicians  had  known  the  island,  and  so  had 
the  Oart.haginians  and  Mawilians,  and  all  of 
them  an  aappoaafl  to  bare  traded  wiih  it  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  the  Phoenicians  especially, 
for  tin.  Tlio  interest  that  Oaasar^a  invasioaoaasaa 
at  Rome,  among  tha  baafc  iafttmad  smb  thara^ 
shows  how  little  was  really  known  concerning 
the  cotmtry,  and  even  fora  long  period  after> 
ward  it  was  regarded  as  cut  off  from  tha  net  of 
the  world.  He  matle  little  impression  on  it,  and 
his  invasion  probably  met  with  more  resistance 
than  is  commonly  aoppoied.  Aogostuspropoaad 
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an  expedition  to  Britun.  bat  never  attempted  it* 
Oilignlaabo  thmatoied  1  nnukm,  and  triumphed 
wiAont  executing  it ;  hut  it  ^^  as  ro^ervc<i  for 
dandius  to  heffu  the  work  ot  real  conquest 
(A.  D.  48).  Daring  tlie  next  40  yean  the  wa* 
qncst  of  south  Bntnin  was  completed,  many 
senerals  being  employed,  moluding  Aalos  Flau- 
ma,  Vespasian,  naetoiiiiis  Paolinns,  and  Agri- 
cola.  The  main  divirions  of  the  country  were 
Britaania  Bomaoa,  ambracuig  England  and 
Wales,  aad  which  had  heen  entirely  snbdned ; 
and  Britannia  Barbara,  which  at  first  included 
all  the  Goantiy  to  the  north  of  the  wall  of  liar 
drifts,  bat  later  only  vliat  waa  to  tlie  north  of 
the  wall  of  Antoninus.  TUs  reru  n  fl  flc  l  all 
the  efibrta  of  the  Eoman  atma.  The  other  waa 
fat  •  very  Ikvoriahing  condign,  and  at  a  later 
period  was  divided  Into  5  jro-  inro^,  t  runed 
iiritaania  Frimai  Britannia  ISecanda,  Maxima 
CtasiarieDsia,  IffaTOna  JFhcrttmkB^  and  Valentia* 
The  country  suffered  with  the  rc>t  uf  tbo  em- 
pire from  the  invasiona  of  barbahana,  and  was 
abandoned  by  the  Bomatia  fai  the  earner  part  of 
the  5th  century.  The  Britons  then  became  Inilt:- 
pendentj  and  displayed  mnch  energy  and  apirit  in 
cotttrading  with  the  inyaders.  They  WM^lesasac- 
cessful  in  tlieir  endeavors  to  establish  a  body  i)ol- 
itic,  and  the  island  was  distracted  by  contention 
and  civil  wars.  The  disturbed  state  of  the  oonn> 
try  was  favorable  to  the  incursions  of  the  Picts 
and  Scots,  when  a  few  Saxons,  said  to  hare  been 
exiles,  arrived  in  the  isle  of  Thanet.  They  were 
but  800,  and  were  led  by  two  brothers  commonly 
called  Uengist  and  Rorsa.  They  were,  it  isprob' 
able,  on  a  piratical  cxcardion.  The  story  that  they 
came  by  invitation  is  unfounded,  and  probably 
originated  in  the  fact  that  other  Saxons  were  eah- 
sequently  invited  to  Britain.  The  British  ^efs 
resolved  to  hire  their  visitors  aa  soldiers,  ac- 
cording to  a  not  uncommon  custom.  They  chas- 
tised the  Scottish  invaders,  and  when  the  Saxon 
leaders  proposed  sending  for  more  of  their  oonn- 
trymen,  in  order  that  their  defensive  measures 
night  be  more  extensive,  the  proposition  was 
readily  received,  and  numbers  of  Saxons,  Angles, 
and  Jutes  arrived  in  the  country.  At  first  tneso 
strangers  proved  good  fricucla  to  the  Britons,  but 
when  they  had  conquered  the  other  barbarians 
they  took  Britniu  for  their  reward.  Tins,  how- 
ever, >viid  not  eiieeted  without  a  bloody  contest, 
in  which  tiM  Britons  evinced  great  bravery,  and 
at  one  time  are  said  to  have  expelled  their  false 
allies.  The  Imtory  of  these  times  Ls  little  bet- 
ter than  fIlUe,'  and  the  very  names  of  Hengist 
and  ITorsa  are  perhnps  mythical  as  thn^o  of 
Bomulus  and  Remus.  Tiie  most  that  is  kiiowa 
is,  that  certain  Germanic  invaders  suUlued  the 
greater  y>?^rt  of  Britain,  find  laid  the  fomidation 
of  that  England  whicli  has  occupied  so  large  a 
a{mce  in  the  history  of  the  worm  for  so  nai^ 
centuries.  "Wo  l%nn'.v  the  result,  but  of  tho pro- 
cesses wo  know  ntxL  to  uothiug.  These  invad- 
ers appear  to  have  belonged  substantially  to  one 
race,  but  they  had  strong  points  of  difierenoe, 
which  were  particnhurly  prominent  as  between 
Buoos  and  Aq^aib  Xafpcnbeig^  in  aanmiing 


np  the  Saxon  conqnest,  says:  ''So  trivial,  and 
yet  more  onoertain,  are  the  accounts  left  va  of 

the  conquest  of  a  great  kingdom  by  the  barba- 
rous dwellers  on  the  German  ocean,  and  of  the 
apoliatkm  perpetrated  among  atmctnres  and 
other  iiropcrty,  the  fruits  of  Roman  civHIza- 
tion,  on  a  people  accustomed  to  servitude,  who 
Icnew  but  little  how  to  OM  them,  and  stul  less 
to  defend  them."  Kemblo  expresses  the  opinion 
that  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms  for  a  long  pe- 
riod were  only  ao  many  camps  planted  npoMi  aa 
enemy's  territory,  and  not  seldom  in  a  stato  of 
matual  hostility.  One  efifect  of  this  Germaa 
eonqaeat  was  to  canae  Britain  to  revert  to  liea» 
theuism,  and  one  of  the  fairest  province?  of 
Christendom  waa  apparently  lost;  bat  in  the  poo- 
^fleate  of  Oregvry  the  Great  it  waa  reoevwed, 
and  the  nvork  nf  Sa\'on  rnnversion  Commenced, 
Under  the  guidance  of  Augustan.  Tlie  octar- 
chy, improperly  caQed  heptarciby,  dates  frooi 
A.  p.  5  60.   Turner  rejects  the  statement  that  it 
waa  by  £gbert  that  the  name  of  ^^and  waa 
ftNtnalDy  bestowed  upon  Germanic  Britain,  bot 
Lappeniicrfr'^  argumeutji  in  siijiMirt  of  it  seem 
to  be  conclusive.  It  was  in  i^bert^s  reign, 
the  firat  8d  of  the  9th  eentory,  tluit  tfie  ITortii* 
men  first  appeared  in  force  in  Eng^jnid;  md 
it  shows  the  vitality  of  the  old  British  race^ 
that  onmbers  of  them  Joined  flie  invaders. 
There  had  been  previous  attacks,  but  thi>  was 
the  most  aeriona;  it  waa  unsucceesfbl,  and  th« 
Britons  who  had  rteen  were  severely  poni^- 
cd.    These  invasions  were  constantly  renewed, 
the  Northmen  and  Danes  being  Uie  terror  of 
all  peoples  who  could  be  reached  from  the 
sea.    Largo  portions  of  England  fell  into  ttieir 
hands.   Much  of  Alfred's  reign  was  passed  in 
contests  with  them.  The  fortune  of  these  wars 
was  variou.<s  but  even  the  victories  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  cost  them  dear ;  yet  it  is  pn>ba- 
ble  that  the  general  result  was  good,  and  that 
the  infusion  of  new  blood  into  England  prevent- 
ed the  country  from  degenerating  rapidly,  nnd 
gave  to  it  a  new  life.   Much  of  what  is  c^ed 
Saxon  is  of  Danish  origin ;  but  it  should  be  BMa> 
tioned  that  the  Danes  and  Saxons  wore  cnb- 
Btantially  of  the  same  race,  tl)e  differences  that 
there  were  being  in  favor  of  the  former.  A. 
Danish  dynasty  wns  estaMi^lied  in  the  early 
part  of  the  11th  century,  aud  the  name  of  Ca- 
ants^  or  Knud,  b  high  on  the  list  of  England's 
sovereic^s.  The  Saxon  dynristy  was  restored  in 
1042,  m  the  person  of  Eoward  the  Confessor, 
on  whoae  death  the  throne  ms  conferred  <m 
Harold,  son  of  Earl  Gwlwin,  a  greit  Si  ion 
statesman.   Ilia  reign  was  destined  to  a  MKidon 
and  tragieal  termination.   An  event  was  im- 
pending over  England  which  was  to  color  her 
liistory  forever.    The  Normans,  descendants  of 
tliose  Northmen  who  had  settled  in  Keustria 
(N.  W,  France),  had  obtained  considerable  in- 
fluence in  England  in  the  Confessor*s  time,  and 
were  indeed  the  leading  race  of  the  West.  TVil- 
liam,  duke  of  Nonnan(iy,  claimed  tho  throne  of 
England  through  his  great-aunt,  a  title  ntterly 
irortUaiB^  Keitlier  WiUiain  nor  BmSd  had 
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mv  legitimato  prctcnRons  to  tho  throne,  hnt  king,  und  more  a  ^rnigbt-wrant  than  eitlier  The 

Haroii  had  Uie  sapport  of  the  EngMi  oattoo,  English  are  proud  of  him,  yet  ho  was  a  f^^ocb- 

and  WiDim  MMnbled  a  powerftd  army  to  en*  mao,  ooold  not  speak  the  language  of  Ae  idaod 

fiTceLis  claim.    Tlio  support  tho  duko  rocoivcc!  people,  and  kept  cut  of  England  whenever  he 

from  his  own  saldecte  was  relaetaatlj  gireo,  ooaid.  Hisbrotherandsocoessor,  Jt^asoend- 

bot  tite  piomisfle  of  ^loll  be  bdd  oat  atCraetea  ed  the  throne  in  IIM.  It    from  bis  reign 

to  Lis  service  a  largo  number  of  advent  urt  rH  flmf  Enirland  dntes  the  renewal  of  her  existence 

from  differeoi  parts  of  Europe,  so  that  he  as  a  uatioo.  John  was  one  of  the  weakest  and 

was  enabled  to  Insd  60,000  men  in  England,  most  wtolted  of  kings;  heisoneof  tiiefewmen, 

Harold,  who  had  ii;-t  (li  fcatod  an  army  of  oniinent  either  from  talent  or  position,  who, 

Norwegian  inradera,  met  the  Normans  at  after  having  been  long  regarded  as  monsters, 

Has&i^  where  bo  lost  his  life  and  his  kingdom,  baye  bad  nothing  said  m  their  &vor  bj  modern 

Oct  14,  1066.    William's  victory  was  com-  writers,  Tho  character  and  conduct  of  Richard 

plete,  and  the  Normans  and  other  adventurers  III.  have  been  defended  with  plausibility ; 

90on  l)«csme  masters  of  all  England.   Saxons  Henry  YIII.  has  been  pronounced  almost  a  per* 

and  Danes  were  involved  in  common  slavery,  feot  monarch  by  one  of  the  great  lights  of  this 

The  victor  introduced  the  feudal  system  into  age  of  historical  criticism ;  but  John  Is  held  to 

£ogIsad.  It  is  probable  the  extent  of  the  Nor-  be  as  bad  now  as  he  was  in  those  times  when 

KM  «poUation  has  been  much  exaggerated,  but  Shakespeare  furnished  such  life-like  portndti 

thit  the  natives  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  po-  of  English  king«i.   Ho  is  tho  same  "trifler  and 

Htical  bondage  admits  of  no  doubt  whatever,  oowara  "  to  posterity  that  ho  was  to  bis  oon- 

The  very  name  of  Englishman  was  made  odious,  temporaries ;  and  the  highest  authority  assures 

Aforeigni  rule  was  <»stahli5hedoverEngland,and  m  that  his  follies  and  vices  were  tho  salvation 

itwaa  not  until  7  generations  from  the  conquest  of  England.    Ilis  French  rival,  Pliilip  Angus- 

bid  psased  away. that  the  distinction  between  tna,  was  an  able  stateaman.   Their  oon testa 

Normjm  and  Saxon  was  nearly  obliterated.    It  were  rutnons  to  John  as  a  continental  sovereign, 

did  BOt  disappear  altogether  until  a  much  lat«r  Normandy,  Brittany,  and  Anjoii  were  lost.  The 

period,  but  it  cca^od  to  influedot  legislation  in  English  Planto^onet  had  little  more  than 

the  last  days  of  tho  !'^t!i  century,  "^r  soon  after  land  for  hi^  dominion.    Ili-s  continontnl  po^ 

tha.1  time,  Tho  Nonuuii  liac*  giivy  3  sovereigns  sessions  wore  all  to  the  south  of  the  Loire.  The 

to  England:  WUliaru  I.,  William  II.,  and  Henry  I.  insular  Normau  wwa  MfMrated  tnm  the  con- 

Tbe  death  of  the  latter,  in  1135,  w.is  followed  tinental  Normanji,  and  were  compelled  to  have 

by  the  reign  of  Stephen  of  liioix,  hia  nephew,  the  same  interesta  with  the  mass  of  the  people, 

udbj  the  wars  between  that  king  and  tho  ad-  From  fkli  ome  fha  Miies  of  events  that  led  to 

herente  of  the  old  dynasty.    Henry  I.  left  an  tho  concession  of  the  preat  charter,  Juno  1^, 

oolydiagbter,  Matilda,  nuirried  first  to  the  em-  1215.    John  was  involved  in  disputes  with  the 

peror  of  Germany,  and  then  to  Geolirey,  oarl  pope,  to  whom  ho  afterward  resigned  his  king- 

of  Anjon,  bj  whom  she  had  that  princo  who  dom,  and  he  i-=nid  to  have  offered  to  turn  Mn«?'!m- 

beoime  Henry  II.  of  England  in  1155.  England  man  if  ho  ct»uld  obtain  Saracenic  aid  from  Spam 

■offered  terribly  in  the  contest  between  St^kM  against  the  barons.  In  a  con  test  with  France  hi^ 

•ad  Matilda,  the  rightful  liciress  to  the  crown,  troops  shared  in  the  loss  of  tiie  battlo  of  Bovine^ 

vho  was  supported  by  a  powerful  party.  Henry  The  barons  called  Louis  of  Franco  to  their  aid, 

11.  became  king  in  consequence  of  an  arrange*  and  he  et  lir was  succeesiU,  but  eviodng  « 

a  nt  with  Stephen,  who  had  lost  his  only  son  partiality  for  his  countrymen  ho  lost  ground, 

E^^ue;  bat  the  treaty  was  really  the  work  of  many  of  his  first  supporters  joining  John,  who 

the  baroQfl,  who  had  risen  to  high  power  during  was  about  to  fl|^t  bun,  when  he  died,  Oct.  17, 

Stepbim'sreijn.  The  young  king  was  the  found-  1916.    He  was  tmccccded  by  his  eldest  son, 

tr  0*  tiie  royal  family  of  Plantagenet,  which  Henry  IlL,  a  boy  of  9  years.   The  government 

beld  the  English  throne  880  years,  and  from  wai  eonferred  on  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  who 

t«ini,  ia ^rect  line,  Victoria  is  descended.    Ho  snccecded  in  compelling  the  French  to  make 

bad  Saion  Wood,  his  great-grandmother  on  tho  peace  and  to  leave  the  country.  On  Pembroke's 

i^d  side  being  a  Saxon  prince.'is,  and  having  in  death  power  passed  to  the  bands  of  Hnl>ert  da 

herTeinstbe  blood  of  Alfred.  There  have  been  Burgh  and  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  bat  the 

fiv  abler  monarohs  than  Henry  n.  His  foreign  former  was  soon  compelled  to  resign  it.  The  reign 

F  '"^^'ionf  were  rmL  He  was  duke  of  Nop-  of  E/bnrj  HI.  is  the  longest  in  English  IMbeij 

Qttdy  and  ctjnnt  of  Anjon,  and  having  married  save  that  of  George  III.,  nnd  it  was  passed  in 

^^*>&orofAqaitaine,  was  also  duke  of  Aqnitaine  constant  troubles.  Thefavor  shown  to  foreigners 

Qdeoantoff  Pmtoo.  Mtfne  belonged  to  him.  caoMd  mnch  irritation.  There  were  freqntiil 

Wflrdertofik  the  mnqnc-st  of  Ireland.    Had  it  disputes  with  the  barons,  which  led  to  important 

for  his  dispute  with  Becket,  and  the  consequences.    Under  the  lead  of  Simon  de 

trouble  that  happened  at  a  later  period  VbolnNi,  earl  of  Leieeeter,  the  barons  daAalad 

WwsHe,be  might  apjiarently  hnvr»  mnquered  tho  ting  nt  T  p^r?,  in  156t,  and  took  him  oap- 

2^  ^^'^  of  France.  The  crudes,  too,  had  an  tivo,  and  the  next  year,  under  Leioester*!  role, 

effect  pngndieial  to  his  ittteresta.  He  died  ia  tiio  Urat  English  parliament  was  assembled. 

}i"'«*Bd  was  succeeded  by  Richard  I.  (Cocurde  Tlie  same  ypir  T  eic, v  t,  r  nirl  Ins  party  were  de- 

*^)t  vbo  WM  more  a  crusading  chied?  than  a  stroyed  by  Priuee  Edward.  The  royal  aotlMi^ 
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Uy  was  for  a  iima reMablisbed,  and  tbeprinoe  mothar,  whidi  lad  to  that  riraln-  of  Fnuu« 

departed  to  join  tha  Iwt  crninde.    Hanry^  and  Eng^d  fhat  lias  endured  aown  to  ihk 

veokncM  oucourogod  his  enemioa,  and  the  coun-  day.    Ho  liad   nuuicrous    allies  ou  the  coa- 

try  was  relapsing  into  oonfasioD,  when  he  died  ttnant)  and  he  led  aa  army  into  France  in 

in  1272.  Eawani  I.  awanded  Aa  (bvone  with-  wbidi,  howa^arf  aoootnplfeb«d  nothing.  TU 

oat  opposition,  and  proved  himself  an  able  and  great  naval  victory  of  Slays  was  gaincu  byth* 

unscrupulous  rider,  lie  was  a  good  sovareign  for  K"g>'^b  in  1840.   Troablea  w  ith  parliausen't  adc 

England,  founding  permanent  legal  insdtntiona  want  of  money  prereDted  hUn  from  urging  tbi 

which  have  ever  since  been  spoken  of  with  ro-  war  vigorously,  and  it  was  not  until  1846  ibrt 

q>e<^  and  lessening  the  public  entenditure^  but  the  battla  of  Crtey  waa  won  by  the  English, 

toward  foreigners  he  was  faithfan  and  ornel.  Calais  was  dfterward  taken,  and  the  king  tixi 

He  conquered  Wales  and  murdered  its  princes,  made  a  truce  with  the  French.    While  ho 

That  country  was  annexed  to  England,  the  absent,  an  army  raised  by  hla  wife  defeated 

king  conferring  the  title  of  prince  of  Wales  on  8cotch  at  the  battle  of  NeviUe^kOroas,  and  cip- 

his  son  and  heir,  which  has  eyer  since  been  tured  their  king,  David  Bruce.  Anaval  warwitli 

borne  by  the  eldest  son  of  the  sovereign  of  £og*  the  Spaniards  followed,  and  the  latter  wen  <ie> 

land.   He  sought  to  conquer  Scotland,  and  at  feated  in  a  great  battle.    The  terrible  pestflesM 

one  time  appeared  to  have  succeeded,  but  the  that  ravaged  the  world  in  the  14th  ceotorjap' 

resistance  of  the  Scotch,  first  under  Wallace,  peared  in  England  in  1340.    The  renewal  k 

thoa  under  Comyn  and  Froser,  and  finally  under  the  war  with  France  led  to  the  battle  of  Poi> 

Bruce,  saved  their  country  from  becoming  an  tiers  in  1366,  in  which  Edward,  prince  of  W«le^ 

EnglL^h  dependency.   Edward  was  involved  in  known  as  the  Black  Prince,  defeated  King  Join 

a  war  with  France,  which  had  seized  Guieane,  of  France,  and  made  him  prisoner.  In  1)59 

one  of  the  few  remaining  possessions  of  the  Edward  III.  again  invaded  France,  sod  b^ 

English  on  th  c  continent,  but  which  was  restored  sieged  Rheims,  because  ho  wished  to  be  crowD&i 

under  papal  mediation.    His  wars  made  him  king  there.    The  next  year  peace  was  made U- 

da|>endeBt  on  parliament,  the  power  of  wMoh  tween  the  two  countriee,  Edward  reootuiciai 

was  much  increased  in  his  reign,  tlie  commons  nil  claim  to  the  French  crown,  but  receiving 

first  sitting  in  a  separate  chamber  In  1295.    iio  kr^o  portions  of  French  territory,  and  an  im- 

violated  the  great  charter,  and  for  a  time  sliowed  menso  sum  of  money.   The  French  kio^,  tii:-- 

every  disposition  to  reign  arbitrarily;  but  the  op-  ing  him'^clf  rinnMe  to  fulfil  tlie  terms  of 

position  he  experienced  was  not  to  be  overcome,  treaty,  went,  back  to  England  a  prisoner,  nd 

and  he  gave  way  before  it.  It  was  while  march-  there  died.  The  prince  of  Wales,  from  Gnienne, 

ing  to  rnfet  Bruc<)  in  Scotland  that  Edwai'd  T.  interfered  in  the  affairs  of  Spain,  and  wontlif 

died,  ou  J  uly  7, 1307.  His  successor,  Edward  II.,  battle  of  Nugera  in  1367,  iu  behalf  of  Peter  tl* 

was  a  weakpriaoe,  who  was  unable  to  comprc-  Cruel,  and  ovor  tilO  Freodl,  who,  under  !< 

Lend  or  to  accomplish  his  father's  designs.    lie  Guesclin,  were  siding  Henry  of  Traslanuw. 

was  governed  by  f&vorites,  wljose  insolence  pro-  The  ex])eoso  of  this  war  caused  the  priacel* 

voked  the  barons,  by  whom  tiie  chief  of  them,  become  unpopular,  and  his  last  days  formed  & 

Gaveaton,  wa«!  put  to  defit  li,  in  1312.    The  king  miserable  contrast  with  his  early  careir.  B« 

was  induced  to  lead  a  grt'iiiL  army  to  ScotlanU  iu  died  iu  137G,  a  year  before  tlie  death  of  M 

1814Kwhieh  was  completely  defeated  at  Bannook-  Ikther.   Tlie  latter  years  of  the  king  ti^o 

burn,  an  event  ihut  i  stablished  the  Scottish  na-  embittered  by  failure  in  France,  and  bydifl>aW 

tion  and  the  Lhruiio  of  Bruoe.  At  the  instance  of  with  parliament.    Not  a  little  was  dons  fa 

Edward's  queen,  Isabella  of  France,  parliam«Dt  this  rdgn  toward  the  development  of  £ngli« 

depoi^d  the  king,  who  was  soon  afterward  mur-  industry,  and  some  constitutional  qnesti** 

dered,  in  Sept  1327.  The  government  was  nom-  were  settled.   The  new  king,  Richard  11^ 

inally  in  the  hands  of  Edward  III.,  a  boy  of  15.  of  tho  Bltok  Prince,  was  only  1 1  years  old,  m 

but  in  reality  it  was  wioldod  by  Isabella  and  a  regency  was  ai)pointr?d.  The  war  with  FrMCi 

Eoger  Mortimer,  her  paramoar.   The^ie  rulers  languished.   The  oeosantry,  headed  by  "» 

were  unpopular,  and  their  unpopularity  was  in-  Tyler,  rose  in  rebellion,  the  movement  ^'^^^ 

creased  by  a  treaty  which  Uiey  made  with  Scot-  principle  like  the  Jacqutrie  that  had  occwrea 

huid  in  1829,  renouuciug  all  claim  to  superiority  in  Franoeimmediatdy  after  the  battle  of  PoitiB* 

ow  that  ooontry.   Mortimer  thowed  himself  The  young  king  showed  both  tact  and  cour:L|:. 

able  and  unscrupulous,  and  the  young  king,  had  on  this  occasion,  and  gave  promise  ofCTe*^*'" 

to  conspire  against  him.   The  queen  mother  and  ability  than  was  Justified  bv  his  career,  ^ 

her  lover  were  seized,  and  the  latter  was  eze-  with  Scotiand led  tone resnlts.  The smbitioow 

cuted.  The  reign  of  Edward  III.  is  looked  upon  the  king's  uncle,  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  ciww 

as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  in  English  history,  internal  troubles.  The  king  woswd  on  ^^T'f^ 

He  was  aa  enei^etio  prhice,  and  repressed  the  pleasoreamonej  that  had  been  granted  him  vx 

lawless  men  who  had  had  their  way  during  his  other  purposes,  and  he  coniplotod  hisnnpo^ 

father's  reign.   Aiding  Baliol  in  an  attempt  to  larity  by  making  a  long  truoo  with  ^ 

obtain  the  crown  of  Scotland,  he  won  over  the  by  marrying  the  daughter  of  Cbsrles  VI, 

Srotrh  the  victory  of  Halidon  Hill,  but  tho    feat-  child  of  7  years.    His  uncle  Gloucester  sougw 

ed  were  not  conquered.   He  set  up  an  absard  to  avail  himself  of  this  unpopular!^, 

elaim  lo  Ifao  ciown  of  I^ranoe^  in  ri^^i  of  hia  aeiasd,  imprisoned,  and  put  lodeitbi  ▼'""'^ 
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party  was  deatrovw!.    ParliaTncnt:  ^ton(\  firmly 
by  tbe  king.   Two  of  his  sapporters  woro  the 
didce  of  H«relbtd  aod  tiie'dake  of  Norfolk,  and 
tbey  qoarrelling,  Iho  king  banished  them  both, 
tbe  fini  for  10  years,  and  the  second  for  life. 
UBTofopd  wu  son  oif  John  ojPGftiuiti)  the  dnlce  of 
L^cast*?r,  nnd  cousin  of  the  king,  and  when,  on 
hia  Other's  death,  tbe  king  sei^dd  his  oovsin^a 
eatatM,  ti>e  new  aolEe  of  LanoMler  reCmrned  to 
Enplan.^,  and,  so  great  was  the  monarr!r^  un 
popularitj,  rapidly  levied  A  force  that  plaoed 
bliiiai  the  head  of  the  country.  HeootnpdM 
tbe  king  to  resign  the  crown,  and  a'5sembled  a 
p«rluuiMnt|  which  made  him  king,  he  having 
tSaSmmi  iMthTOira  in  virtae  of  Us  deMent  from 
Ilenrv'  HI.       cort^liu^;  to  the  received  idcAs  of 
iiccesrion.  be  iiad  no  claim  to  the  throne,  which, 
itS^ag  Bkamrd  and  hetrs  of  his  body,  belonged  to 
the  earl  of  March,  dc^rcnclod  from  the  dwce  of 
V^areoce,  3d  son  of  £dward  IIL,  the  new  king 
beini^  soo  of  Sdwsrd*8  4th  son.  Tbe  reign  of 
Henrr  IV.  began  Sept.  80,  1399.    Rich.inl  ^vas 
ioqirisooed,  md  is  sapnosed  to  have  been  uiui  * 
dar«d  at  PontefrMt  castle,  but  nothing  is  certainly 
known  of  hisfate.  Tlenry'sreigawasoneof  much 
intereati   The  followers  of  Wvdiffe  had  become 
^mj  uoineaoya,  and  tbe  km^s  ihtber,  John  of 
Gaunt,  duko  of  Lancaster,  had  supported  Wyc- 
liffe ;  bat  the  son  proved  a  firm  adherent  of  the 
ehttnsh  of  Rome^  and  consented  to  that  act  for 
(he  punish: I njit  of  heretics  which  was  paaned  in 
1401,  and  ouder  whidiso  much  cruelty  was  per- 
Detrated  for  two  centuries.    The  Laneastrisn 
^^ynasty,  by  allying  itself  with  the  church,  post- 
poned tbe  reformation  for  4  generations.  The 
reign  of  Henry  IV.  was  short,  but  eventful.  In  a 
war  with  Scotland  the  English  won  the  victory 
ofHomil<k>n  Hill.  The  rebellion  of  Glendower, 
in  Wales,  was  higlily  successfol  for  many  years, 
and  that  chief  was  never  formally  subdued, 
though  finally  forced  to  remain  in  a  state  of 
comparalive  quiet.   A  rebellion  headed  by  the 
sol  of  Northumberland  broke  out  in  1403,  but 
the  "TOtory  of  the  king  at  Shrewsbnry  estab- 
liftiie^l  his  power.   Other  rebellions  followed 
this,  and  the  conspiracies  were  numerous.  The 
Frtnch  had  insulted  tlie  English  frequently,  and 
ilenry  IV.  was  on  the  point  of  renewing  the 
WW,  wlm  illness  compelled  him  to  refrain; 
and  focm  after  he  died,  March  20,  1413.  Ilia 
eon  and  successor,  llenry  Y.,  put  down  the  Lol- 
iHndiwith  a  vigorous  hand,  and  renewed  the 
vflf  with  Franc<?.   Landing  in  France  with  a 
large  army,  in  the  snuiuier  of  1416,  he  besieg- 
ed and  took  Hartleur.    The  battltof  Aginconrt 
WM  fo^^:■lt  Oct.  25, 1415,  and  was  won  by  the 
EogUsh  a^'uiiist  great  odds,  the  French  snffer- 
severely.   The  wir  WW  wntiiiued,  and  in 
14^0  tlje  French  government  made  a  treaty 
wiih  Enghind,  by  which  it  was  settled  that 
Henry  V.  should  marry  Catharine,  one  of  the 
dsagbters  of  Charic'?  VI.,  and  that  he  should 
beeookii  heir  to  that  king.   On  Charles's  death 
Tnxiot  sad  England  were  to  have  but  one  mon> 
ar"''    Fortunately  for  Enjrland — wliich  by  its 
fOMM  would  have  been  probably  reduced  to 


the  condition  of  r^  province  of  France — this  plan 
was  destined  to  fail.  Henry  died,  Aug.  81, 14SS| 
when  apparently  about  to  realise  Ids  aohcnie. 
He  left  but  one  >  !iiM,  a  boy  of  9  months,  who 
beonme  Ilcniy  VI.,  and  who  was  soon  the  king 
of  a  large  part  of  Fnuuxs  his  Jretieh  grandftther 
dying  soon  after  his  father.  The  king's  nncle, 
the  dnke  of  Bedford,  carried  on  the  war,  and 
iho  English  were  mostly  Tictorious  over  tho 
French  and  their  S<  )tch  allies.  A  variety  of 
events^  however,  among  which  the  exploits  of 
Joan  of  Aro  are  the  most  remarkable,  led  to  a 
(/iKingo  in  the  fortunes  of  the  contest,  and  after 
many  cam])aigns  tbe  French  recovered  all  their 
ooontry,  e:scept  Oslais,  and  two  other  small 
places,  iti  1451.  TTenry  VI.  proved  to  be  a  man 
of  much  amiability,  bat  deficient  in  intellect  and 
▼igor  of  character.  Daring  bfs  minority  tiic 
court  was  the  scene  of  int  rigues  and  contentions ; 
and  when  he  had  arrived  at  manhood,  and  mar* 
ried  Iforgaret  of  Aiy  ou,  daughter  of  Ren^  titn- 
lar  king  of  Sicily,  Kaplcs,  and  Jerusalem,  that  able 
princess  became  the  real  head  of  the  state.  The 
conflicts  of  parties  were  increased  in  fleroenesi^ 
which  was  in  part  caused  by  the  throw  ![!;_,'  of  so 
many  public  men  bock  upon  England,  who  had 
loet  all  they  had  sdsed  in  France.  That  contest 
which  is  known  as  the  wars  of  the  roses,  or 
the  diwates  c£  the  houses  of  York  and  Lon* 
caster  for  die  crown  of  England,  commenoed 
about  1452.  Richard  duke  of  "iork  was  un- 
doubtedly the  le^timate  claimant  of  the  throne. 
Had  Henry  VI.  been  an  able  monarch,  the 
claims  of  York  under  the  circumstances  would 
have  been  of  little  practical  importance ;  but 
the  weakness  of  the  king,  and  the  fierceness  of 
the  party  contests,  united  to  concentrate  men's 
attention  upon  the  duke,  who  bad  many  strong 
points  of  character,  and  had  served  his  ootmtry 
well  in  France  and  Ireland.  lie  had  married 
Cecily  Neville,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  West- 
moreland, a  near  connection  of  the  earls  of 
Salisbury  and  Warwick,  two  of  the  greatest 
nobles  of  the  realm.  The  duke  expected  to 
succeed  quietly  to  the  crown  on  the  king's 
death,  as  Henry  bad  no  children  for  many 
years  after  his  marriage;  but  in  1468  Prince 
Edward  born,  and  the  king  was  reduced  by 
illness  to  a  state  of  imbecility.  York  was  then 
infifle  protector;  but  when  ITcnry,  in  1455,  re- 
covered his  intellect,  he  resumed  power,  and 
showed  such  fovor  to  the  duke's  enemies  that 
the  Yorkists  assnnrjed  arms,  and  that  civil  war 
began  which  did  not  end  until  40  years  later. 
The  first  battle  WM  fought  at  St.  Albanii  Msj 
22, 1456,  and  wa*)  won  hy  th<>  Yorkists,  or  party 
of  the  white  rose.  Tiio  king  was  in  tlie  power 
of  the  oonquerors,  and  aoMded  to  aH  the  de- 
mands of  York,  who  became  protector  sfrnin  on 
the  return  of  Henry's  iilness.  The  queen  was  Ic&i 
submissive,  and  nearly  succeeded  in  her  itteoiptt 
to  destroy  the  opposition  chiefs.  War  was  re> 
earned  in  1469,  with  vsrious  fortune.  After  the 
battle  of  Northampton,  July  10, 1460,  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  ITcnry  should  reinnin  l:inj^  fnp 
but  that  York  should  saooeeUlum.  Margaret  ru- 
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gislcrl,  and  on  Dec.  80, 1460,  defeated  the  TorV-  rliod  in  "!  i9f^,  -worn  ont  hy  deTjanchcrj-.  TTis  wc- 

istsat  Wakefield.   York  and  his  jooog  eon.  the  eeasor,  iklward  V..  was  not  quite  13  yetn  slA, 

•ari  of  Rutlmid,  aad  his  efaief  mportw^  Salb-  Tha  oowt was  dindad  into  two  partiM,  tbiM 

burr,  were  pnt  to  death.  Tho  Yorkist  rlalm  now  consisting  of  the  relatives  of  the  young  king 

passed  to  Edward,  earl  of  March,  the  duke's  eld-  on  the  maternal  side,  aod  the  other  of  the  «ii 

ast  son,  a  jontli  of  19,  superior  to  hht  ftCher  in  noWUty.  lUehard,  dweof  61ooe8itar,tiiel»^ 

intello  ■t  ui!  (ju;illties,  but  hifl  inferior  in  virtue  uncle,  an  able  and  ambitions  prince,  seized  uu 

and  humuuity.  Edward,  who  had  great  mili-  reins  of  goveroment}  was  made  protector,  yoi 

tsurj  genius,  marohed  agdnst  ono  of  tbo  LoBoaa-  to  dealli  aeTand  of  tne  uouoMh^a  niatiTCi  ul 

trian  armies,  and  dofoatoJ  It,  and  then  proceeded  supporters,  an<l  finr^^ly  made  himself  ting.  Ed- 

to  LoodoD,  where  the  people  and  some  of  tha  ward  Y.  and  his  brother,  the  doke  of  Yodt, 

porilament  aoknowledgod  bts  daims.  Bo  waa  vara  plaaad  in  oonfinauwDt^  and  son  4Sm^ 

proclaimed  king,  March  5, 14G1 ;  and  so  prompt  poarea,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  the  comnM 

wera  his  movemaats  that  he  met  the  Lancas-  story  as  to  their  fata,  th*t  thegr  ware  miudtfid 

trian  anny  at  Towtim,  a  ftw  mtlea  from  York,  bj  Ridiard*a  ordara,  is  trna.  lUebaid^ 

the  29th  of  the  same  month  (Palm  SninJay).  was  brief,  and  wjia  much  disturbed  bjrcoospir- 

A  hundred  thousand  men  joined  battle^  aod  acies ;  he  had  offended  the  Ywkista,  and  M 

after  tiiamort  tenable  oonfliot  that  evarocwwred  not  oonoUiated  tbo  Laneaatriana.  A  eosKtioi 

on  English  ground,  victory  declared  for  E  l  .var*!  was  formed  n^'-;iln-t  liim,  at  the  head  of  which 

IV.  Margaret  renewed  the  contest  with  f  renoh  stood  the  earl  of  £ichmond,  the  last  penoa  wbo 

and  Soottiah  aid,  but  was  beaten  at  Hexham,  oonld  pretend  to  be  the  repiestPtaliya  of  tk 

May  15,  14G4.     Ilonry  fell   into  his  rival's  house  of  T  ain  ;i>ter.    Pdchmond  was  the  gre4> 

hands,  and  was  imprisonod  in  the  tower.   The  great-grand^n  of  John  of  Ganntj  fbaodtf  of  tt» 

power  of  the  Yorkists  being  established,  they  notne  of  Lancaster,  being  descended  from  Hkt 

fell  to  quarrelling  among  themselves.    The  Ne-  earl  of  Somerset,  son  of  that  princ*  by  CatL 

Tillos,  at  whose  head  stood  the  earl  of  War-  arine  8wynford,  his  mistress.  Someia^ 

wick,  claimed  more  than  the  king  waa  disposed  been  legitimated  by  parliament,  hot  oA  <f 

to  grant,  even  for  soch  services  as  they  had  from  the  line  of  succession  to  the  crown.  Ol 

rendered,  and  which,  being  too  important  to  be  his  father's  side  Biohmond  belonged  to  tin 

rewu^ed,  naturally  made  them  and  the  royal  Welsh  fiunily  of  Tador,  Lis  grandfiiUier,  Oini 

hoose  enemies.   The  king's  marriage  with  Lady  Tador,  having  married  Catharine  of  V&lol^ 

Grey,  widow  of  an  obscare  Lancastrian,  gave  widow  of  Henry  V.  of  Englaod.  Thos  Bkb- 

much  offence  to  Warwick  and  his  friends.   The  mond  had  no  legitimate  daim  to  the  tbmu; 

duke  of  Clarence,  a  brother  of  the  kin^,  married  and  even  if  Kiobard  III.  were  dead  there  werd 

the  oldest  daughter  of  Warwick,  to  Uie  disgust  several  persons  who  had  superior  daims  U> 

of  the  monarch.   In  1469  there  waa  a  rebellion,  seat  in  point  of  blood,  soppoeing  that  tbsBBi* 

headed  by  the  Nevilles,  who  were  aided  by  tation  of  the  rights  of  Richmond's  grandfaibt: 

Clarence,  and  the  king  at  one  time  was  their  Somerset  was  not  regarded.   Bat  party  ex^^ 

prisoner.   Released  from  confinement,  Edward  oies  overcame  every  thing,  and  to  satxdj  th« 

pnt  down  another  rebellion,  and  conferred  high  Yorkists  it  was  agreed  that  Richmond  slonM 

favors  on  Clarence  and  Warwick  ;  but  the  qnar-  marry  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  £d«w 

rel  was  renewed,  and  failing  to  seize  the  king,  IV.   The  first  effort  of  the  oonspinrtowiM"^ 

the  rebel  chiefs  fled  to  France,  where  Warwick,  and  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  the  chief  of  thrm 

under  the  mediation  of  LouinXT  ,  joined  the  in  England,  was  beheaded.    In  1486  tbejr 

party  of  Margaret  of  Anjou.    Liinding  in  Eng-  more  successful.    Kichmoud  landed  in  J' 

UMM,  and prodahnfag Henry  VI.  king,  Warwick  ftabeadof  a  small foroe, marched  iotoEogM 

was  everywhere  pncco¥<ful,  and  Edward  fled  to  encountered  Kirhard  at  liosworth,  Aug.Sii*^ 

HoUaiid.    la  a  few  months  E<lwanl  returned,  defeated  hiin,  the  king  falling  iu  the  b5tt* 

and  was  as  snocessful  as  Warwick  had  been.   In  Richard  would  have  won  an  easy  victory  hw 

4  weeks  he  entered  London,  having  been  Joined  it  not  been  for  the  treachery  of  ^'^^^ 

by  his  brother  Clarence.   The  battle  of  Barnet  adherents.   The  crown  tliaL  hu  wore  m  tw 

was  foaght  April  14, 1471,  and  the  Lancastriana  action  waa  placed  on  tlio  head  of  KichniniH; 

were  defeated,  Warwick  and  hie  brother  Mon-  who  was  hailed  n-^  Henry  VII.   Tlds  B»oi»«rf"J 

tague  falling  on  the  field.   On  May  4,  Edward  first  of  tbo  'i  udor  line,  bore  himself  s« 

■gnii  defeated  the  Lanofl^ans  at  Tewkesbury,  of  the  Lancastrian  party,  and  ^^P*^^**^!,  u 

Prince  Edward,  son  of  TTenry  VT  ,  fnlling  in  the  Yorkists  wlienever  he  could  do  so,  tboogoM 

action.   Margaret  of  Anjou  was  made  prisoner,  felt  himtielf  compelled  to  marry  the  pnD«» 

aod  sent  to  the  tower,  where  her  haaband -waa  Slinbeth.  His  reign  was  diitarbad  l>r 

Sut  to  death,  May  21.    Edward  was  no  more  conspiracies,  nnd  by  the  appearance  o* 

if?tarbcd  by  tlio  Lancastrians,  but  tho  disaen-  tenders  to  the  crown.   The  first  of  tbess  pw- 

sions  at  his  court  between  different  branches  of  tenders  was  one  Lambert  Siiin^l<  wlio  . 

the  Yorkist  party,  and  between  liimself  and  his  ated  the  earl  of  Warwick,  son  of  the  last  ti 

brother  Clarence,  caused  him  great  trouble,  of  Clarence,  and  undoubted  l»eir  to  the 

OUrence  he  pnt  to  death.   He  invaded  France  ftdling  children  of  Edward  IV.  The  Iri^iy^-^ 

atthche:idof  a  large  force,  bnt  Louis  XL  booglit  portofl  tfus  pretender,  who  was  the  wjn 

peace  of  him,  and  he  returned  to  fingland.  He  English  baker,  and  he  was  luded  by  the  oMO^ 
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dormger  of  Bwesaaiijt  a  sfaater  of  Edward  lY^  tlie  aooeesioa  of  Hemy  YIII.,  whose  &Lhor 

«n2uM»iiowlbrlierMti«dof  HearyVII.  At  m«iim  to  have  had  some  soraples  on  the  sul^ect. 

the  bead  of  the  miscellaneous  force  which  waa  The  reigu  of  the  new  king  wa^i  destined  to  bo 
onJtectfxi,  Iriah  and  foreign  soidiera,  the  Yorlust  the  most  momentouB  iu  the  annals  of  England. 
iMdan  landed  tn  England,  and  bad  Huj  re*  was  frequently  engaged  in  hostilitiea  with 
oeired  any  considerable  English  support,  they  foreign  ooontrie**,  and  thu  great  victory  of  Fhxl- 
wQoId  probably  have  snooeeded;  bat  they  were  den  was  won  by  one  of  his  generals  over  James 
Ml  to  fight  unaided,  and  wve  totally  defeat*  IV.  of  SootLuid,  husband  orhia  sister  Margaret. 
eJ  at  Stoke,  June  Id,  14S7.    Among  the  Bluia  His  policy  was  the  result  of  his  passions.  That 
waa  the  earl  of  Lincoln,  next  to  Warwick  the  he  was  troubled  concerning  his  marriage  with 
chiaf  member  of  the  honse  of  York.   Simnd  hb  brother's  widow,  after  that  marriage  failed  to 
was  taken  prisoner  and  made  a  scullion  in  the  produce  sons  that  could  arrive  at  maturity,  is  ea« 
kmg*8  kitchen.    Another  pretender  is  known  aily  believed,  as  he  was  singularly  supcrgtitious; 
to  history  as  Perkin  Warbeck,  said  to  have  but  it  required  his  passion  for  Anne  Boleyn  ta 
been  the  son  of  a  Tournay  trader,  but  who  ^ve  his  scruples  much  force.   Had  the  court  of 
olaimed  to  be  Biohard  Plantagenet,  duke  of  Rome  aided  htm  to  a  divorce,  ho  would  have  re- 
T'ork,  2d  son  of  Edward  IV.,  a  clum  which  mained  u  CuthuUc ;  but  that  court  refusing  to 
haa  found  strong  defenders.    Henry  regarded  declare  void  a  marriage  which  the  church  had 
him  AS  A  much  more  important  character  than  sanctioned,  he  throw  oflT  his  allc^anco  to  the 
Simnel,  and  foreign  potentates  treated  him  as  nope,  and  became  head  of  the  church  iu  Eng- 
if  thej  believed  in  nia  claim.    James  IIL  of  land..  He  was6timesmanried,and  2  of  his  wives 
SootJ.and  gave  hira  one  of  his  relutivea  in  mar-  were  btlierv^e'l  nnd  2  wore  r<'i»ndinto<1.    Tt  ]iri3 
riiiga,  and  xnarched  an  army  into  England  to  aid  beea  alleged  Uial  mucli  that  was  tsoveremiieury's 
Mm.  But  all  his  efforts  proved  failures.  AC!or-  treatment  of  hiawiw  was  owing  to  hit  deiln  to 
nfafa  insurrection  was  put  down  vigorously  by  h  ive  heirs,  the  wars  of  the  roses  in  the  preceding 
the  kiaK,  uL  the  battle  of  Blackheath ;  yet  w  heu  century  having  made  JElnglbh  sovereigns,  states- 
tkftpratMdcr  entered  Cornwall  he  was  regarded  men,  and  people  very  senaitiTe  on  the  subject 
as  kin|!;  was  joined  by  a  large  force,  and  laid  «;i»'?e  of  the  succession  to  the  crown.     Henry  inter- 
to  £x^ter.    On  the  aiipruach  of  the  royal  army,  fered  much  in  oontitteotal  politics,  and  tlie  Euro* 
hamper,  he  fled,  and  subsequently  surrendered  peanbalanceofpowertlicorydateafiromhistiineb 
on  condition  that  hin  life  s)ionld  bo  spared.  Fly-  In  his  reign  tlie  scatrokl  was  constantly  occu- 
mg  AsuMoud  Uinc,  he  again  gave  iiimscii  up  on  the  pied  by  victims  from  every  ckss  of  society,  the 
lam*  tonB%  bnt  was  set  in  the  atoe^  and  made  numbur  of  whom,  licnve  ver,  has  been  oonnder- 
to  read  a  confession  that  he  was  an  Impostor,  ably  exaggerated.    The  liigliost  classes  were 
Ooxisigned  to  the  tower,  he  sought  to  escape,  and  probably  the  greatest  sull'orera ;  the  king  was 
wm  Iwgid  M  Tyburn  (1409).  Henry  at  the  impartial  in  the  aeleetioa  of  ma  viotima,  and 
saTTi  *  time  canscd  the  earl  of  Warwick,  the  last  usually  as  nnjast  as  he  was  cruel.     lie  died 
turvivor  of  the  legitimate  male  descendaxits  of  Jan.  28,  1547,  and  was  Bucceeded  by  bis  only 
Slwwd  UL,  to  bo  put  to  death,  on  a  groundteia  aon,  Edward  YL,  whose  mother  was  Jaue  8ey- 
charj^  of  conspiracy  with  Perkin.    With  these  mour,  Henry's  8d  wife.    Edward  was  in  his 
procA.-edin^  may  be  said  to  have  closed  the  con-  10th  year,  and  the  government  was  placed  in 
test  between  the  houaea  of  York  and  Laaaaater,  thelutads  of  a  council  of  regency,  the  principal 
in  the  rnmplcte  prostration  of  tlie  former,  thongh  merabera  of  wbicb  were  the  earl  of  IlertforJ, 
the  latter    :m  r<  ]  relented  by  a  bastard  member  the  king's  uncle,  soon  created  duke  of  Somerset 
who  was  not  cv.  il  descended  from  Henry  IV.,  and  protector,  and  Archbishop  Oranmer.  la 
tike  ficMUMler  of  Lancastrian  royalty.    Tlie  last  this  reign  tlio  church  of  England  was  cstablish- 
j«arsof  Henry  VII.  were  mine  peaceably  passed,  ed,  and  the  nation  placed  on  the  Proteetantside 
and  be  became  •  ^Mnrarfnl  eovoreign  at  home,  in  tbo  otrogglo  then  going  on  in  EnxopOk  In 

while  his  influence  wa^  ^rvrit  nlirond.     Hi^  t!;«>  contests  for  power  that  took  place  at  OOnrt, 

master  puaion  was  avarice,  and  lie  hesitated  at  bomeraet  was  hually  worstetl,  and  then  be* 

HP  Moaaa  to  gratify  it.  He  pretended  to  make  headed.    Dudley,  duke  of  Kartiimnberland, 

war  on  France,  hnt  only  that  In^  inifrfit  obt.nn  into  v.  Jmsc  li^nds  all  power  passed,  caused  his 

aMoej  from  his  subjectai  and  then  sold  peace  4th  sun.  Lord  Guildford  Dudley,  to  many 

to  tbo  Wmuh  mooareh.    He  depreaoM  the  lady  Jane  Grey,  grea^franddaughter<tf  Henry 

power  of  the  high  nobirtty  in  vnrious  ways,  YII. ;  and  when  Edward  VI.  di«J,  July  6, 1553, 

lha  law  thAt  no  man  should  be  held  guilty  of  the  duke  made  the  lady  Jane  queen,  to  whom 

kiiiim  iar  adhoriag  to  the  king  <!•  faeU  Edward  had  been  persuaded  to  bequeath  tfao 

was  pas^^I  in  his  reif^.    Tie  died  April  21,  crown.    Her  reign  laste  d  I  nt  10  days,  nnd 

Ub&H.    Uemy  VIIL,  his  suooeasor,  was  his  her  party  was  quioklyditopersed.   Maiy^  eldest 

ignlerof 


:  aon,  Cho  trst,  ArOinr,  lioviiup  died  bofbro  danghler  of  Henry  VIH.,  aaoendod  the  throne, 

hl»  fitlicr.    Arf^nr  had  mnrricc!  Catliarine  of  and  behaved  merofully  toward  most  of  tbnse 

AragoB,  oat  of  the  daughters  of  i^'erdinond  and  who  had  sought  to  prevent  her  succes^iou. 

btbda,  aad  ott  bia  death  liia  ilrther  had  pro-  Northnmberhuid  and  othen  were  eseonted, 

cared  a  dispensation  fr  m  th  ?  pope  allowing  but  tlio  lady  Jane  and  her  husband  ^vc-o  ?pnrcd 

Iba  aianiage  of  Catharine  and  his  aecowl  son.  until  the  next  year,  when  they  were  executed,  in 

nil  Moaga  vaa  not  ioiamniaad  mtll  ate  oonsequenoaoftlia]a4r*afiitlMsV^^*^^^* 
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fi^haviiig  taken  part  in  WyatVs  rebellion.  8nf- 
tbDc  also  was  execated.  IfaiyeflbetedareoonoO- 

iation  with  Rome,  and  gave  her  hanr!  to  Philip 
11.  of  Spain.  This  marriage  led  to  war  between 
England  and  Franoe,  and  an  Enp)iab  army  join- 
ed tbo  Spanish  force  tVat  invaded  France,  and 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  St  Qnentin.  The 
Ftaneb  aooeeeded  in  an  attaok  on  Oalirfa,  the  loss 
of  wlifch  shortened  Mary's  life.  Blie  ^  is  n  dc- 
voat  CatholiOi  and  caused  Oranmer,  Latimer, 
Bidl^,  aad  about  800  other  Proteetants,  to  be 
burned.  Her  death,  wlii  h  occTirred  Nov.  17. 
1558, 1^  the  throne  to  isiiizabeth,  who  felt  herself 
eoffipelledtorfdewiththeProteatants.  Her  reign, 
which  Instod  more  than  44  year-;,  one  of  Uie 
most  brilliant  in  £o|^bb  history,  bagacioos  in 
the  edeetfon  of  her  ooonaellors,  ilte  was  able  to 
triumph  over  all  her  enemies,  nrnl  to  rnisu  her 
kiogdoin  to  the  first  place  In  Europe.  She  ruled 
OTer  fleofland  fn  faet,  and  pot  the  sovereign 
of  that  country  to  death  after  havingheld  her  in 
uqjast  oaptivitj  nearly  IdjeanL  The  Hogoo- 
■olaof  IV«Boe«nd  Henry  lY.  reoehred  aid  from 
her,  and  hut  for  the  assistance  she  gave  the 
Dutch  the/  would  have  aunk  under  the  power 
of  Spain.  She  invited  the  Tories  to  Join  her  in 
attacking  the  pope  and  tho  king  of  Spain ;  and 
over  both  those  potentates  ebe  aohieved  a  great 
trinmph  in  1888,  when  the  armada  wasdes&oj- 
ed.  Both  Catholics  and  Puritans  were  persecut- 
ed by  her  government.  The  English  mind  was 
then  singnlarlj  fertile,  and  some  of  the  greatest 
names  in  the  literature  of  England  belong  to  the 
£lizabethan  age.  The  enterpri^  of  Englishmen 
led  them  to  circumnavigate  the  globe,  to  attempt 
colonization,  to  extend  trade,  and  to  commence 
that  intercourse  with  India  which  was  destined 
to  lead  to  extraordinary  results.  Elizabetli  had 
not  much  to  do  directly  with  these  things ;  but 
ahe  was  the  sovereign  of  the  country,  the  central 
f  gnre  of  a  great  nation  in  a  great  age,  and  fdl 
tliat  wan  accomplished  by  her  subiccta  was 
allowed  to  increase  tho  splendor  of  her  glory. 
She  died  March  24,1608,  and  with  her  terminat- 
ed the  Tudor  dynasty,  after  an  existence  of  near- 
ly  118  years.  She  was  succeeded  by  James  VI. 
of  Scotland,  first  king  of  England  of  the  Stuart 
line,  who  inherited  the  English  crown  in  vir- 
tue of  his  descent  from  Margaret  Tudor,  oldest 
daughter  of  Henry  VII.,  who  had  married  his 
great-grandfather,  James  IV.  The  new  king 
was  hailed  with  much  satisfaction  hy  tho  Eng- 
lish. The  natural  fondness  of  men  for  change  had 
yoin  ething  to  do  with  thiSt  batit is  but  j ust  to  ray 
that  the  question  of  the  snccession  to  the  throne 
had  been  one  of  vital  interest  tu  the  English  from 
tho  time  of  the  wars  of  the  roses,  and  particular- 
ly since  tho  snccwivo  wives  of  Henry  VTIT. 
had  proved  so  unfruitful.  Kulers  and  people  uliko 
had  been  deeply  moved  by  the  constantly  im- 
pending danger  of  a  disputed  succes-iioTi,  and  from 
tho  death  of  Edward  VI.  to  that  of  Elizaheih, 
only  two  women  of  the  mainline  were  in  exist- 
ence, and  for  44  yenrs  only  one  woman,  Elizabeth 
herself.  The  anxiety  thut  was  felt  for  the  mar- 
riage cfEUabeth  WOS  Olring  tO  tblf  dnod  tbot 


liaaiifcedthemindsofhersnbjectsof alldaases;  a» 
that  wbratibeteeptre  passed  qoietl  v  to  the  liaail 
of  n  monarrh  w!io  -vviis  do'cended  from  thf-ir 
ancient  kings,  who  was  not  yet  at  the  period  of 
niUle  life,  and  who  was  the  firtlier  m  severtl 
children,  a  ^vi  iG:1it  vrrv^  taken  from  the  EngHsli 
mind  Uiat  bad  long  oppressed  it,  and  demonstra- 
tfons  of  joy  were  eommofi  that  hf  no  metm 
implied  weariness  of  the  Elizabethan  mle.  Ha<l 
James  been  a  man  of  ordinary  ci^taoi^  ami 
oommoii  sense,  be  might  have  preserved  tbii 
popularity,  and  laid  deep  the  f  nndations  ofhi* 
dynasty,  but  he  was  a  pedant,  and  a  tyrant,  with> 
out  tlM  eourage  whk»  is  neeeosary  to  naiiil^i 
a  tyranny.  His  person,  his  manner^,  nnJ  hh 
actiooa  were  all  against  him ;  and  before  he  had 
readied  London  his  popularity  began  todeeBne, 
and  was  quickly  exhausted.  He  commenced  th*; 
course  of  policy  which  was  destined  to  oMisn 
bis  boose  to  become  eitiiMt  in  exile.  Hie  ^• 
vino  rifrht  of  kings,  so  ahhorrent  to  reason  anil 
to  Engliah  ideas  of  govemuiint,  was  the  basis 
of  bis  eondiiot,  and  was  mode  oontenptSblo  b}* 

hiamodi'of  prorc-edinp.  Ho  pcrpctniilly  rh'iin.ec 
higher  power  than  any  Flantagenet  or  Todor 
nod  ehdmecL  but  he  terariablr  abandoned  his 
ground  when  ho  was  rcsistoil.  It  has  beer 
sought  to  defend  his  conrae  by  stating  that  he 
was  Ignorant  of  fiie  eoBsUtutlon  and  1aw»  of 
England,  and  sinned  without  knowledge ;  but 
this  excuse,  which  would  be  of  little  moment 
under  any  cirenmstonesa,  is  of  none  whatever 
in  hia  case.  Hia  very  first  parliament,  1604,  in 
reply  to  his  first  assertion  that  all  their  privi* 
leges  were  derived  fii>m  him,  asserted  in  Ml, 
and  in  the  plainest  language,  all  those  princi- 
ples for  which  the  English  constitotlonalista 
contended  against  3  generations  of  Stoftrts,  and 
asserted  them  a.s  facts  not  to  be  questioned. 
Then  began  that  dvil  contest  which  lasted 
down  to  1689  in  fcB  force,  and  which  was 
not  utterly  at  an  end  until  1746.  The  foreign 
policy  of  James  was  aa  victons  aa  hia  home 
policy,  and  England  became  of  less  accomit 
in  the  European  world  than  a  second-rate  Ger- 
man or  Italian  principality.  Shortly  after  hia 
accession,  Beaumont,  the  French  ambassador, 
prophesied  that  for  a  century  England  would 
nardly  misraso  her  prosperity  to  any  other  pur- 
pose than  her  own  injury,  a  prediction  tltat 
came  marvellously  near  to  literal  fblfihnent. 
This  was  well,  for  if  the  Stuarts  had  known 
how  to  be  popular  kings  the  English  constita> 
tloa  woold  have  been  destroyed ;  bat,  thooA 
generally  men  of  nhtlity,  they  seem  to  nave 
lighted  113  ijiuch  in  annoying  and  degrading  their 
sobJectH  as  in  directly  mlonling  them.  Jamea 
T.  died  in  1625,  and  was  racceeded  by  hi*  er»n 
Charles  I.,  a  monarch  who  hod  some  elegant, 
gentlemanlike  tastes,  but  who  apparently  conld 
not  conceive  of  any  ohligations  on  the  part  of  a 
king  to  his  subjects.  He  did  not  put  forward 
his  pretensions  so  offensively  aa  similar  ones  bad 
been  put  forward  h'V  \m  father,  bnt  he  adhered 
to  them  with  a  courage  and  a  tenacity  tlmt  were 
Utterly  vnknown  to  tmam.  Ho  set  dellbentdy 
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to  -work  to  introdaco  into  TIngland  tlie  systera 
of  goTermnent  that  prevailed  in  France,  to  do 
in  England  and  Sootland  what  the  Austro-Bnr- 
gnodian  princee  had  done  in  Castile  and  Ara- 
Ifou.    Evea  the  wretched  excuse  of  ignorance 
that  has  been  pleaded  for  James  cannot  be  osed 
in  behalf  of  Charles ;  for  he  had  be<;u  cdncated 
ia  England  from  h'u  early  childhood,  hud  good 
Ckcaltiea,  and  had  by  his  assent  to  the  petition 
of  right — an  instratnent,  al!  rircumstancos 
coaaidered,  even  moro  iin^Hjirtaiit  ilian  Magna 
<3lMrta— expressly  agreed  not  to  mle  arbitrarily 
for  a  foil  and  solid  consideration  pnid  into  liia 
bands.  For  1 1  years  f  lG2S>-'40)  he  called  no  par- 
liament, and  England  was  «a  d^potioally  ruled 
a«  Fr<inr»> ;  nnr!  fiad  all  liis  instnimonts  b*?on 
prudent  and  able  men,  it  ia  possible  ho  would 
amwm  meaMded  in  hia  desisn.    His  chief  instru- 
ments were  Wentworth.  afterward  earl  of  Straf- 
ed, and  Land,  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  the 
fermer  one  of  the  ablest  of  men  in  an  ago  sin- 
ffolarly  prolifi''  in  nble  rnfu*  the  latter  equally 
nii<ingnishe(i  tor  liis  narrowness  of  raind.  These 
two  men,  it  should  ^eem,  ware  associated  only 
thnt  t!ie  wisdom  of  the  one  might  be  confound- 
ed by  the  follv  of  tlie  other.   Laud  gare  pre- 
aadaoee  to  oooiesiastical  tyranny,  whoroM  Went- 
worth, if  he  had  had  entire  management  of 
adkirti,  would  have  e^tabli!>h«id  political  de^>ot- 
iMB,  whence  religious  uniformity  would  have 
soon  followed.  It  i.s  very  doubtful  whether  the 
people  could  have  been  stirred  up  to  the  fighting 
point  if  their  religious  sentiments  had  remained 
without  Rcrions  disturbance  until  their  politick 
ri^ts  had  been  totally  subverted.   The  bigotry 
of  Land  caused  him  to  se^k  to  fasten  the 
lish  church  polity  on  Scotland,  which  was  met 
bj  that  deep  and  determined  resistance  on  the 
part  of  tlio  Bootch  which  is  so  striking  n trait  in 
their  character  when  their  principles  or  preja- 
dices  are  assailed.  War  between  the  Scotcn  peo- 
ple md  tho  Baglish  f^ovcrnment  followed,  and 
Charles  vrrL'^  compcllci^  t  ">  f^nll  r\  pinrliament,  April, 
1640.    Thus  were  all  Woatworth*8  sagacious 
bfaoM  «*  at  nanf^i.  The  parliament,  known  ia 
ni^tory  m  the  short  pnTHnnjcnt,  la-^tn  l  but  a  few 
dajB^  when  ityraa  di^lved,  in  the  mere  wanton- 
mm^tffWBmf.  She  montha later  nwamMed  the 
fftiuoas  long  parliament,  wliich  the  king's  no- 
canXj  forced  him  to  call.  The  parliament  pun* 
khed  tiio  tdng**  toola,  and  Ibroed  him  to  admit 
that  it  should  not  I  o  (!i>^o]vcd  without  its  own 
oonaent.   Jt  then  proceeded  to  diveet  the  king 
ef  nodi  of  his  power,  demanding^  araongLOtber 
things,  control  of  the  militia.    It  may  bo  admit- 
ted, without  any  reflection  on  the  memories  of 
Pymiod  Hnapden,  and  their  tModateav  that  the 
parUament  party  wont  l)eyond  the  limits  of  the 
0MgtitotioO|in  their  desire  to  preaenre  the  oon- 
iliMloB.  ThdreaonMiatobefimndintbepnp- 
f'**^  and  acts  of  the  king,  and  in  liis  incurable 
iaU^kood.   Yet  they  did  not  go  so  far  as  the 
mn  ef  went,  who  tet  adde  a  dynastT 

in  order  to  pluce  the  constitution  beyond  danger. 
It  BMtten  not  that  Gbarlea  was  beheaded  in 1649 ; 
niaor  that  tbo  politkd  iMdm  of  104O.*4a 


never  connted  upon  the  king's  death  or  deposi- 
tioD,  and  that  at  no  time  was  it  out  of  hia  pow- 
er to  have  reigned  in  strength  and  p^oe,  on  the 
sole  condition  that  ho  should  rule  as  a  constitu- 
tional sovereign.  Uud  they  set  aside  tbo  dy- 
nasty, there  would  have  been  no  oocadon  to 
change  the  constitutional  practice;  but  that  was 
impossible.  It  was  natural  that  Cbarlcs  should 
renise  to  part  with  power  that  was  legally  his; 
and  it  was  equally  natural  that  the  parliament 
should  refuse  to  allow  it  to  remain  in  his  hands. 
Both  partlea  appealed  to  arms,  and  what  is 
known  as  the  grc&t  civil  wnr  began  in  the  latter 
part  of  1642.  At.  lirst  furtuuo  lavorod  the  king^ 
whose  wrong-headedncss  however  rendered  him, 
unable  to  profit  therefrom.  Graduidly  the  radi- 
cal par^  in  narliament  gained  strength,  and, 
under  tM  laaa  of  Vane,  Oromwall,  m  otlMf% 
rose  to  power.  Cromwell  was  everywhere  vlo- 
torioua  in  the  field.  Parliament  was  "  purged  *• 
of  all  who  showed  anf  di^MMltion  to  treat  with 
the  king.  The  army  became  t^e  source  of  aU 
power.  The  king  was  tried,  >  oiulcmued,  and 
exeoDted.  Mandwaa  eonquen  1 1  y  Cromwell, 
who  wa<?  almo'^t  equally  successful  in  Scotland. 
The  battle  of  ^V  orcester,  Sept.  8,  1651,  crushed 
the  royalists  for  nearly  9  years.  In  1668  Crom- 
well dissolved  the  parliament  by  force,  and  was 
master  of  Enghind  for  5  years,  ruling  the  coun- 
try far  more  wisely  than  ever  it  had  been  ruled 
by  a  Stuart,  but  still  with  an  iron  hand,  ^vliich 
he  did  not  condescend  to  cover  with  a  velvet 
glove.  He  would  have  ruled  constitutionally 
if  he  ronld,  but  by  h'm  the  English  would  not 
be  so  ruled.  He  wished  to  become  king,  but  thia 
the  army  would  not  allow,  for  it  was  composed 
of  men  who  wr  ro  sincere  republicans,  and  who 
acted  conscientiously.  Yet  England  then  oooo- 
pied  the  highest  plaoa  ihe  had  ever  known  in 
the  world's  esdmation ;  one  in  strikinr^  c  ontrast 
to  that  which  she  had  held  during  the  40  years 
of  the  mle  of  James  I.  and  Obarles  I.  After 
CromwoU's  ile/Ltli,  in  165^,  cli-?rnsion3  broke 
out  among  the  nuiitary,  and  the  military  and 
tMl  republicans  quarraDed.  Richard,  the  infe- 
rior Fon  of  t ho  great  protector,  rcsipnod,  nnd  thus 
was  prepared  tiie  wav  for  the  restoration  of 
the  dtnartt,  efleeted  Gen.  Vonk,  in  IMO^ 
The  reign  of  Charles  II.  dates  from  that  year, 
Kay  29,  in  fact,  thoudi  in  law  it  dates  from 
thedayof  hbftther'adeoapltatloB.  The  change 
was  prodigious.  The  austere  Puritans  were  suc- 
ceeded by  profligate  cavaliers;  but  for  this  the 
Ibnner  were  most  to  hlame.^  Th^  liad  tnrist- 
ed  upon  riilini!  tlio  natin.n  into  rightonn™n?3^ 
and  had  caused  that  reaction  which  ended  in 
the  ibnleet  lieentiomneM.  It  has  iMon  tniff 
S  lid  t!ir\:  the  reign  of  the  saints  prodnced  the 
reign  of  the  harlots.  Many  of  thereforms  e&cted 
by  the  long  parliament  were  preserred.  *  That 
body  had  swept  away  tlio  r  iirt  of  star  chamber, 
the  high  commission  court,  and  the  ooundl  of 
the  nmh,  all  tremendons  iiMtnunents  of  royd 
tyranny,  and  not  one  of  these  was  it  j  visible 
to  revive.  Other  good  efliocta  of  the  legisla- 
tioii  of  that  gxeat  paillamant  wan  pnaemd. 
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Xhe  nation  hod  goae  forward,  and  it  was  not  ed.   The  leading  object  of  the  oppoaitioa  wm 

poselble  for  it -to  go  baokward,  even  under  the  the  exolasion  of  the  dake  of  York  from  IhaBii 

effect  of  that  singular  reaction  which  caused  of  succession ;  and  even  to  this  tho  king  woulil 

nsnally  sensible  men  to  welcome  back  the  profli-  finally  have  consented  rather  than  hare  foii|^ 

rQ  king  with  tears  intlMSreyes.  Had  Charles  But  the  roaetion  that  set  in  saved  him  ftonttt 

been  an  amhitioos  monarch,  he  might  have  last  dl^prace.    "Whentho  Oxford  parliament 

aooomplished  what  his  grandiather,  his  father,  dissolved,  in  1681,  the  king  foand  himfieli'  hard- 

•ad  his  l»x>t]Mr  w«r»  unable  to  aooon^Hsh ;  ly  less  poweHnl  than  he  had  been  fn  IMOl  Bi 

he  might  have  established  despotism  in  England,  never  called  nnotlier  parliaraent,  bnt  -was  able  to 

at  least  for  a  time.  But,  though  one  o£  the  govern  without  one.  The  oonspiracies  that  vera 

ableitnimdienief  biifiimily,  he  was  atagnlariy  fbrmed  by  the  wbigs  (the  names  of  wl%  nd 

destitute  of  those  feelings  which  ordinarily  are  tory  had  their  rl  finito  political  conimcn-onKnt 

£MiDd  in  monaroba.  ^  loved  his  ease  i^wvo  in  1680)  were  detected,  and  nctanj  of  the  coi- 

dl  things,  and  If  be  ooold  get  pleasantly  fipiratovawereponished.  Othera,iiieaefiriMi 

through  the  S)4  hours  he  was  quitL  willing  that  the  government  wished  to  be  rid,  soc^  « 

othermenshoalddoso.  fie  lutd  many  of  those  Boseeli  and  Sidney,  were  jtididaUy  anizdeni 

qualities  whieh  are  popularly  attributed  to  bis  Few Idngs have  be«i more powerfU  CbnObtriv 

grandfather,  Henry  IV.  of  France ;  butbeprob-  H.  was  during  the  last  3  years  of  his  rtiuTi 

aUj  ianghed  at  his  ancestor's  daring  in  the  Add*  some  marked  advantages  had  been  obtained  i>/ 

Tfoaa  were  of  the  popukr  kind,  and  eneh  «•  the  oonstitotionaliatB,  which  have  eodnnd.  iM 

eren  moral  men  are  ready  to  forgive  in  kings.  Jutbe  ii  o>rpu$  act  of  1679  was  among  tbegreat- 

"SKm  Ihe  11th  to  the  80th  year  of  his  age  his  life  est  triompha  of  the  libwal  party,  not  only  ia  it* 

bad  been  paaeed  amid  civil  disputes,  wars,  wan-  self,  but  beorase  it  fbraiflhed  a  point  of  «ta 

derings,  and  intrigues,  and  in  poverty;  and  ho  between  whigs  and  tories  ;  for  in  tho  next  reip 

had  contracted  from  this  experience  a  horror  of  it  was  found  that  the  toriea^  even  when  most  Mr- 

every  thing  that  looked  Uke  danger,  or  ttiat  wia  irilely  loyal,  ooold  notbepvenndled  ttpontefe^ 

business.    Happen  what  uiiglit,  he  is  reported  that  act.    Charles  II.  died  suddenly  in  Feb.  1686. 

to  have  wud,  he  would  not  again  go  on  his  trav-  James  II.  calne  to  the  throne  without  theriig^ 

ela.  IVom  the  personal  sdluhneeB  of  this  easy  est  opposition,  and  ibr  a  brief  period  was  ^op^ 

voluptuary  England  derived  almost  as  much  lar.    Though  an  open  and  avowed  Catholic,  la 

good  as  from  the  tyranny  of  John  ortheoow-  was  beloved  fiinatically  by  the  priesthood  of 

trdioe  of  Jsmes  I.  He  was  content  to  rule  as  the  church  of  England,  which  indeed  liad  «ml 

ranch  through  parliament  as  could  be  expected  his  inheritance  in  tho  days  of  the  exclusion  till, 

from  a  monarch  under  no  more  restraint  than  Had  he  been  content  with  persecuting  diisastow 

be  was.   Several  times,  when  more  daring  na-  andwhigs,  and  with  destroying  moohof  tteiMI 

tnres  than  his  own  had  caused  him  to  venture  liberty  of  his  suhjects,  it  is  not  uuhkely  that  he 

upon  some  despotic  act,  he  was  ready  to  give  would  have  made  himself  as  powerful  as  Hsoij 

way  when  he  found  the  opposition  resolute.  YIII.  had  been;  buthe  wi^edtoredslsbKditM 

ITo  retreated  from  tho  ground  assumed  in  his  ascendency  of  liis  own  churoh,  which  c o  jIJ  not 

declaration  of  indulgence,  and  so  weakened  be  done  without  overthrowing  the  Aoglicin 

the  royal  power.   His  popularity  soon  under-  church,  and  spoiling  the  aristocracy  of  nraebt^ 

went  a  decline,  which  was  principally  attrib-  their  property,  and  thus  he  united  chureli,  an'- 

utable  to  the  meanness  of  his  foreign  policy,  tocracy,  and  ali  the  intelligent  part  of  thep«o- 

With  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  was  also  re-  pie  against  him.   The  parliament  he  soonMe* 

stored  that  policy  in  foreign  afiairs  which  had  ed  was  so  servile  that  it  ia  impossible  to  clas  it 

reduced  England  to  so  low  a  state  in  their  first  with  those  noble  bodies  which  had  done  soioa^ 

two  reigns.   England's  honor,  it  may  be  said,  to  vindicate  the  liberties  of  Englaod. 

was  gibbeted  with  Cromwell's  body  at  Tyburn,  parliament  of  1660  seemed  manly  and  liberal  in 

An  unnecessary  war  with  tho  Dutch  produced  comparison  witli  it.  Yet  this  servile  body  0M« 

much  disgrace.   The  triple  all iauoo  which  was  not  satisfy  tho  king,  and  iio  broke  wilhHsi 

entered  into  with  Sweden  and  HoUaod,  and  points  that  plainly  wowed  he  was  bent  on  the 

-which  for  a  brief  interval  stayfvl  tho  oonrfo  of  cstalili?hm<?nt  of  a  f1ps^poti?Tn,  and  the  dafltrac- 

Louis  XIV.,  was  tho  solitary  act       tho  kind  tiuu       the  constilulioa  iu  churoh  txA  rtda 

that  reflects  honor  on  this  reign.   The  king,  Before  this  happened,  he  had  put  down  the  at- 

however,  soon  became  the  tool  and  pcn^ion^r  of  tempt  nf  Monmouth  to  subvert  the  govsropq^ 

France.   His  forces  assisted  in  the  war  on  Iloi-  punishing  the  chief  and  iiis  followers  wWi  aTi** 

land  made  by  Louis  XIV.   The  unpopuhuity  dictivencss  to  which  there  are  few  P^'^^,"^ 

of  this  con ffe,  ftnd  tho  jnterrifil  !ni«/Tovomment  history.    So  complete  wa-^  the  terror  osnsed 

of  tho  cahul  laiiustrv,  created  a  gicut  change  in  those  punishments,  that  not  even  theuaJflO  CI 

English  opinion,  indfloally  assistance  was  sent  churchmen,  dissenters,  tho  aristocracy, 

to  thf  Pntch.  The  p<!>nce  nf  1      was  followed  by  gal  profe^ision,  and  the  midJle  classes  ot  tisssm 

the  t'S(utviii<int  caused  by  Lhc  alleged  popish  ploi^  every  faith,  could  have  availed  to  effect  hifW*^ 

and  for  a  time  tlie  king  was  almost  as  unpopular  throw,  had  not  the!  union  been  supported  V 

as  his  father  had  been  in  1640.  Parliament  after  a  large  foreign  army,  headed  by  a  prilW* 

parliament  was  elected,  met,  sot  itself  in  decided  the  hif^est  repntaUon  as  a  soldier  and  • 

eppositim  to  the  gofeninm^  ud  WM  dlHOlv*  nan.  Ibe  kh^pwrigaidpiiliiiBwrt 
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X6S5,  and  that  bodr  norer  met  ft£?flm.  For  8 
year^  he  govuraed  despotically,  nn<i  there  wafl 
a  ooateflt  perpetually  waged  between  him  end 
hU  peiople  ;  and  tlio  vigor  with  which  the  con- 
test waa  fought  oa  the  popular  bide  shows  how 
weil  establiflbed  was  the  English  eonstitaUon. 
T?  -  king  at  first  sought  the  aid  of  the  church 
igainiir.  the  di&senters,  emd  received  it  ontii  the 
Jmrntki  iband  he  meant  its  own  d«ftrootfMi,  to* 
rethor  with  that  of  all  other  forma  of  Protes- 
tantiam^  when  it  revolted,  in  spite  of  its  paasive 
cbcileace  doctrines.  He  then  sought  an  alli- 
:\nce-wit_h  the  dissenters  against  the  chnrrii,  and 
though  some  of  them,  as  was  but  natural,  were 
Mfldjt*  aid  him,  the  great  m^ority  of  their  nnm- 
Ijer  remnfnpfl  true  to  tho  constitution.  Bv  the 
autnmn  of  16t^  the  king  was  opposed  by  almost 
■y  planwin  of  iia  iDh}eotB,4md  could  not  preeoM 
tTic  ?rrn"c-s  of  even  third  rate  lawyers  in  an  ago 
pro  verb  Lai  lor  the  bas<aness  of  its  legal  men. 
wnun,  prince  of  Orange,  had  watched  the 
eoote^t  in  Enp-liind  closely.  Ho  was  the  king's 
BMipbew,  son  of  his  sister  Mary,  and  had  married 
tike  king's  eldest  daughter  lury,  heir  apparent 
to  the  British  crown.  It  is  not  probable  that 
ha  cared  much  for  the  liberties  of  £ngland,  for 
W  wwtiM  ebief  of  that  partyiii  HoUiiidmiidi 
vrzp  opnnfo:!  to  tho  c:si>ting  constitution,  a  pol- 
itj  m  its  spirit  not  unlike  to  that  of  Eodaad: 
M  h^vwimly  opposed  to  Loida  XIv.,  a»d 
desired  to  have  the  ai^l  of  Triplanrl  in  thv,-artin^ 
his  schemes ;  and  James  was  the  pensioner  and 
•    iBf  <f  I•Oll^  Mdiaoirarid  TCtBuoao 

heahoald  persist  in  iroveming  England  illegally. 
Wliito  Mary  at  Orange  stood  next  in  saooeasioa 

position  to  that  king ;  bnt  he  let  it  be  known  that 
hit  sympathies  and  those  of  his  wife  were  with 
the  IM— llHiHonalliilft  Jamee  had  raanrted  ^ 

hi's  second  wife  Mary  Ri^atrice,  a  iirinrc-s  of  the 
I     house  of  £8(e  of  Modens.  and  from  this  onion  had 
f  PSeBeJed  4  chtldwB,  all  of  whom  had  ^ed.  It 
ftwms  to  have  been  taken  f  r  granted  tli  it  this 
I     eeople  wera  to  hare  no  more  children,  and  that 
I  liM^avraeJsnwewoaMlwraooeededbyhis 
daughter  Mary ;  hot  In  1 G87  the  quoon  was  do- 
darsd  to  be  pregnant,  and  on  Jnne  10. 1688,  was 
\am  Aat  vrince  who  wee  afterwiva  knomi  as 
tlie  prfetender.    This  incident  precipitated  mat- 
tsrabfoc  the  opinion  was  almost  uni  versal  in  Eng- 
hKta  ttwt  a  tttppoeititions  ehfld  had  been  placed 
in  t!i<-  i>')-i';ion  of  heir  apparent  to  the  crown. 
Jane  30,  168d,  William  was  invited  to  invade 
I      England  aft  the  bead  of  an  army.   This  invita- 
tion was  signed  by  tho  earls  of  Sbrewsbnry, 
Deronshire,  and  Danby,  by  Lord  Lnmley,  by 
Beory  Sidney  and  Admiral  Ruasell,  anil  by 
Cwnpton,  biahop  of  London;  and  it  was  ac- 
oeptoi.   A  rariety  of  circamstances  fhvored  the 
undertakiog,  and  on  Nov.  5  William  hindod  at 
Torlny,  at  the  bead  of  a  well-appointed  army, 
15,000  strong,  composed  of  men  of  several  iia- 
tioos.   At  first  the  people  were  slow  to  join 
him,  and  sfter  having  advanced  as  far  as  Exeter, 
be  talked  of  returning  to  his  ships;  but  men  of 
BOita  now  began  to  repair  to  his  standard,  and  it 


was  fovn(\  thfit  .TftTrtp«i  hfid  no  hold  even  on  the 
great  army  wiiicii  he  had  established  in  defiance 
of  law.  He  was  deserted  by  those  upon  whom 
he  ought  to  have  been  able  to  roly,  even  h]^ 
daughter  Anne  joining  hia  enemies.  lie  g;ivo 
way  to  ten  K ,  iu^atcned  to  undo  all  he  had  done, 
nnd  fled.  Brought  back  to  London,  ho  fled  ft 
second  time,  and  reached  France,  where  he  had 
previously  sent  his  wife  and  sun.  AH  England 
was  in  the  hands  of  William  and  his  friends. 
Ttie  convention  parliament  that  assembled^  after 
much  discussion.  ooofeRed  the  crows  on  William 
and  Mary,  which  was  a  rovolntionary  nc/,  as  not 
only  were  James  and  his  sun  alive,  but  Mary 
and  Anne  had  claims  to  the  crown  compared 
with  which  those  of  William  cunld  not  bear 
criticism.   The  declaration  of  right  placed  the 

nnd  of  action  on  the  vindication  of  the  "  un- 
fted  inheritance  of  Englishmen,"  the  entire 
movement  being  oonservativo  in  its  character; 
•nd  not  one  w  Innoration.  The  events  of 
168S-'9  are  known  as  tho  English  revolution, 
but  it  would  be  more  correct  to  call  them  the 
ekiaa  nt  thai  nvolatioa;  tat  the  oontest  that 
bad  oomnanoed  with  tho  coming  of  tho  Stuarts 
to  the  thnme,  and  which  had  lasted  for  80 
years,  waa  Tirtvall^  dcaed  en  the  day  thafWA^ 
liam  and  Mary  were  proclaimed  king  nnd  nr.Qon 
of  England.  For  ITO  years  the  government  of 
Kngland  has  been  oonstHntkmal  without  ques- 
11  :i,  a  circumstance  totally  without  pamllel  in 
the  history  of  great  nations.  U  we  except  the 
Mibdlions  of  1719  and  1748,  tbat  eoontcy  haa 
been  the  scene  of  no  serious  outbreak  against 
eetablidied  authority  for  5  generations.  Faults 
^ktn  baTe  been  in  both  government  and  people, 
hut  not  greater  than  are  t  )  1)<-  f  nnd  in  tlie  cor- 
reloading  annals  of  otiier  European  nations ; 
wbue  in  no  otbsr  oonntry  of  the  old  woiU  baa 
the  good  that  England  has  known  had  an  ex- 
istence. Liber^  and  law  have  gone  hand  in 
band  togaliher,  each  snstiinlng  tbe  o^ker,  mu- 
tually imparting  a  portion  of  their  spirit.  Mor- 
al, intelleotnaL  and  material  progress  through 
5  generations  lias  made  England  me  fint  of  nai- 
tions,  and  left  her,  in  some  important  respects, 
without  a rivaL  The  greatness  of  England^her 
moral  power.  In  no  email  degree  ber  uterainret 
and  the  fact  that  she  is  the  motlu  r  of  nations 
destined  perhaps  to  excel  herseli^  are  all  due  to 
the  happy  settlement  that  was  effected  In  1<KS«*9, 
wldch  was  the  completion,  by  one  set  of  patriots, 
of  what  other  patriots  had  initiated  or  forward- 
ed. Macaulay,  writing  at  the  time  when  all 
continental  Europe  was  a^tated  by  tho  rovolu- 
tinnnry  convulsions  of  1848,  claimed,  with  the 
natural  and  just  pride  of  an  English  statesman, 
that  Sngland^s  exemption  from  those  convul- 
sions was  due  to  the  wisdom  of  her  leading  men 
of  tho  17th  century.  "  In  our  island,"  he  says, 
^*  the  regular  course  of  government  has  never 
been  for  a  day  interrupted.  Tho  few  bad  men 
who  longed  for  license  and  plunder  have  not 
had  the  courage  to  confront  for  one  moment  the 
strength  of  n  lovnl  nation,  rallied  in  firm  array 
round  a  parental  lixroue.    And  if  it  be  asked 
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wlitt  lias  made  tm  to  dUftr  from  othen,  fb« 

answer  f!  it  we  never  lost  what  others  aro 
wildlj  aod  bliadl/  seeking  to  regaio.  It  to 
beeanse  we  htd  a  preMiriog  molntioii  in 

the  17th  century  that  we  have  not  had  a 
destrojing  revoiation  in  the  19U>.  It  is  be« 
oaoM  we  had  freedom  In  fhe  midst  ef  servi- 
tude that  wo  l)ave  order  in  the  midst  of  anarchy. 
For  the  authority  of  law,  for  the  securitj  of 
property,  for  the  peace  of  oor  streets,  for  the 
liappinesa  of  our  home?,  our  gratitude  is  due, 
under  Him  who  raises  and  polb  down  nations 
at  his  pleasure,  to  the  long  parliament,  to  the 
convention,  and  to  "William  of  Orange."  Wil- 
liam m.  found  his  new  throne  anything  but  an 
agreeable  seat,  but  possession  of  it  enaUed  him 
to  combat  Louis  XIV.  with  ultimate  success, 
though  the  war  Uiat  En^^and  declared  against 
France,  in  1689,  was  mariced  by  many  reverses 
on  the  part  of  the  former.  It  was  terminated 
by  the  peace  of  Ryswick  in  1697.  Ireland  was 
subdued  almost  as  completely  as  she  had  heca 
subdued  by  Cromwell  more  than  40  years  earlier. 
There  were  several  conspiracies  formed  against 
the  new  government,  but  they  all  failed,  and 
many  of  the  conspirators  were  punished.  The 
bank  of  England  was  established  in  1694.  Mnry 
died  ia  lC9i,  and  left  "William  sole  monarch. 
The  freedom  of  the  English  press  dates  front 
1695.  Most  of  the  legislation  nf  this  rcifrn  wa? 
of  a  liberal  character,  and  would  havo  Wcu  fur 
more  so  if  "William^s  wishes  could  in  all  case* 
have  prevailed,  "^fuch  of  the  evil  of  those 
times  grew  out  of  diHorences  in  religious  belief, 
and  "William  was  singularly  fria  from  bigotry, 
though  few  men  have  been  more  devout  than 
he  was.  The  toleration  act,  which  has  been 
pronounced  by  the  highest  authority  as  "  that 
which  most  strikingly  illustrates  the  pecnliar 
vices  artd  the  peculiar  excellences  of  English 
legation  of  all  the  acts  that  liave  ever  been 
pa«cd  by  parliament,''  wa^  adopted  in  1689. 
The  last  years  of  "Willium's  reign  saw  him  enter 
into  two  partition  treaties  with  Louiij  XIV.  to 
dispose  of  the  immense  dominions  of  the  Span- 
ish branch  of  the  house  of  Austria,  Charles  11, 
being  without  heirs  of  his  body.  Louis  vio- 
lated the  »(y*ond  treaty  in  ITOO,  and  William 
would  have  made  war  on  him,  but  circumstance 
prevented  him ;  and  there  was  ever}'  pro!q>ect 
that  the  entire  Spanish  monarchy  would  pass 
to  Philip  of  Anjou  without  a  serious  struggle^ 
when  Limis  threw  the  whole  British  nation  into 
ft  rage  by  acknowledging  the  son  of  the  exiled 
James  II.  king  of  Great  Britain,  James  dying  in 
1701.  "WilUwia  took  advantage  of  this  blon* 
dcr,  and  was  preparing  for  vigorons  war  when 
he  died,  March  8,  1702.  The  vear  before  his 
death  ho  had  tiie  satiaflMition  of  seeing  the  fin- 
ishing stroke  put  to  the  work  of  that  revolnlion 
with  the  close  of  which  his  fame  is  indissolubly 
associated.  In  161S  Elizabeth  Btoart^  danghtar 
of  James  I.,  had  wedded  the  elector  palatine, 
Frederic  v.,  who  afterward  became  king  of  Bo- 
hemia, but  yrho  eonld  neither  keep  bis  new 
^dncdom  nor  presenre  bis  old  palatinate.  The 


yeiiDgeet  child  of  this  raarrfage  was  a  daogbter, 

Sophia,  married  to  Ernest  A  u gustos,  first  dec- 
tor  of  Hanover.  As  early  as  1 689,  WiUum  had 
been  derirons  pf  entailing  the  Britub 

this  lady,  and  the  house  of  lords  unanimously 
agreed  to  an  amendment  of  the  bill  of  rights  to 
(bat  eflSiOt^  The  eommons  nnaalraoasly  reject- 
ed the  amendment.  "While  the  two  houses  were 
oonferring  on  the  sat^ject^  a  son,  aftenrud 
Imown  as  duke  of  GlonoeBter,  was  bom  to  the 
princess  Anne.  Neither  house  would  give  way, 
and  the  bill  of  rights  was  lost.   Tbe  dake  of 
Glonoester  died  in  1700,  and  in  1701  WiUiua'i 
old  plan  was  adopted.  -The  crown  was  entailed 
on  the  electress  Sophia.    An  act  more  revolu- 
tionary in  its  character  was  never  passed  by  i 
legislative  body.   All  the  descendants  of  Jamec 
II.  and  Charles  I.  were  passed  over,  and  the 
preference  given  to  a  granddaughter  of  James 
I.,  for  the  sole  reason  that  she  was  a  Protestant 
There  were  then  living  57  persons  who  bad 
claims  to  the  crown  superior  to  thoae  of  tbe 
electress,  according  to  the  received  ideas  of  tlie 
right  of  succession.  William  was  snooeededlf 
the  sister  of  his  wife,  Anne,  second  daogfalr 
of  James  II.   May  15,  1702,  war  was  dedared 
against  France,  that  war  wliich  was  illostrated 
by  the  deeds  of  Peterborough  and  Mariberoofii, 
and  which  lasted  11  years,  when  it  was  cod* 
claderl  by  the  treaty  of  t'trccht,  in  which  the 
Engiiaii  are  thought  to  have  Llifown  awayDW 
]y  all  the  fruits  of  their  many  victories.  The 
war  party  had  prone  ont  of  offir<?,  in  conseqneiwe 
of  the  hostility  ol  the  church,  and  their  succes- 
sors were  supposed  to  aim  at  the  restoration  of 
the  Stuarts,  though,  at  the  rrtost,  this  suspicion 
of  Jacobitism  coiUd  apply  only  to  Bolisgbroke. 
The  n  T 1 1 0  u  (  f  Eoj^aod  and  Scotland  was  ejected 
in  1Tij7,  tlio  latter  country  being  allowed  to 
send  46  members  to  iho  house  of  commooa,  and 
Idtothebooaaofpeers.  Anne  died  Ang.l,17H 
and  the  crown  passed  without  a  straggle  to  tko 
house  of  Hanover.   The  reign  of  George  I. 
hv  no  moans  a  brilliant  one.    The  rebellion  of 
1715,  in  behalf  of  the  Stnnrt'^.  proved  a  failure, 
and  the  foreign  movements  for  the  same  oljert 
were  quite  aa^naeleas.  England  allied  herseli 
with  France,  then  ruled  by  the  regent  Orlean?. 
Til©  whigs  returned  to  power,  which  they  kept 
nntil  the  reign  of  George  III.  Tlie  South  sea  bab- 
ble caused  great  distress.  Wnl pole's  asoendea- 
oy  began  with  its  explosion,  tlii»ugh  he  had  be* 
in  office  long  before  that  date.    Eiu,!  i  1  was  in- 
volved in  war  with  Spain,  nn  1  in  1 718 
naval  victory  of  Cape  Passar u.  i> eoi^  I.  diw  » 
1787,  and  waa  anoceeded  by  his  only  son  Goor^ 
ir.,  between  whom  and  Ijhns -If  there  had  been 
bitter  hatred.   The  new  king,  under  tbe  jaO^ 
ence  of  his  wife,  Caroline  of  Anapaoh,  coRtiune<i 
Walpolo  in  office,  and  that  great  minister  wM 
at  the  head  of  affairs  nntil  the  beginnint « 
1749,  baffling  for  yean  aU  tbe  exertions  of  the 
most  able  and  nnscmpolous  opposition  that  M* 
ever  existed  in  a  free  state.  His  principle  « 
action  was  "to  let  Well  alone;"  bnt  m 
Ibooght  tbinge  wm  well  wbieb  it  vonid  h^^o 
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been  better  to  improve,  ho  fnilcd  in  his  duty  to 
Lis  coantry.    Ue  allowed  hiiuself  to  bo  forced 
into  a  wir  with  fi^ain,  which  departure  from 
hL*  srstera  was  soon  followed  by  his  fall,  though 
he  retained  his  iuflueace  over  the  royal  mind 
to  the  day  of  his  death.   Hli  rocceaoors  were 
whigs  in  principle,  and  there  was  no  chance  for 
th«  lories,  as  a  party,  under  the  firat  two  inoa- 
arahs  of  the  Hanoverian  line.  War  with  France 
was  added  to  that  with  Spain,  growing  out  of 
the  question  of  the  Austrian  succession.    As  a 
wboM  this  war  was  ono  of  the  least  glorious 
ever  >v«>'TT'd  hy  Fnfjland.    In  1745-'6  the  con- 
teat  between  the  reigning  dynasty  and  the  re- 
nMdm  of  the  Stnart  party^  was  brought  to  an 
pn-^l  at  Cnlloden,  where  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
ianU  defeated  Charles  Edward.   The  cruelties 
with  which  the  Jacobites  were  punished  nifleot 
dtscroclit  on  the  English  name.   The  treaty  of 
Aix  la  Cbapelle  in  1748  r^tored  peace  to  £u- 
fope  for  a  few  yean.  The  wlkigs  continued  to 
role,  headed  by  Henry  Pelham,  and  after  hia 
death  in  17o4^  by  his  brother  the  duke  of  New- 
castle. The  renewal  of  tlio  war  with  F^oe  in 
1765  led  tn  rnnsiderablo  ministerial  chftn^es,  and 
in  1767  was  farmed  the  celebrated  Pitt-New- 
OMCle  ministry,  wbfeh  oarried  on  the  contest 
with  great  vig^nr;  so  that  when  Ocorgo  TI.  died, 
Oet.  S5i,  1760,  his  fleets  and  armies  were  everj- 
whero  Irininphant.  The  foundation  of  the  Ean 
Indian  empire  of  England  was  laid  at  Plassey, 
Juo«  23,  1757.  French  America  was  ccmquered 
at  Qaebec,  Sept.  18,  1709.   The  Tictortes  of 
Minden  and  Crefeld  atoned  for  the  days  of 
Laffeidt  and  Fontenov.  Uawke*s  victory  over 
Oooians  wm  one  of  the  noblest  exploits  of 
the  British  navy.  The  victories  of  Frederic  of 
Fnuas  wcro  qaite  as  much  owing  to  English 
waaatf  m  to  German  genius.  Death  arrested 
the  policy  which  had  produced  such  results. 
The  new'  kin^  George  UL  (the  first  English- 
Vyrn  prinee  wlio  bed  been  on  the  throne  linee 
1714).  praudson  of  George  IT.,  wa<?  by  nature  as 
deraotic  as  the  worst  of  the  Stuarts,  and,  bav- 
1nfM«n  edneatad  in  principles  ntteriy  wnflt  to 
be  held  by  a  constitutional  sovereign,  he  resolv- 
ed to  attempt  the  restoration  of  titnart  modea 
of  gofvemment ;  and  henoe  peaee  was  hia  fint 
object  not  Wcause  ho  had  any  aversion  to  blood- 
abed,  but  that  be  might  be  at  liberty  to  ooaoeo- 
trnCe  aD  hia  powers  on  the  woric  of  internal 
change,    lie  got  rid  of  Pitt  and  made  peace,  but 
not  ootil  he  had  waged  a  brief  war  with  Spain, 
Hint  eonntry  joining  the  French  in  the  kst  stage 
of  the  ronte?t.    TIi.j  treaty  was  held  to  bo  very 
diilgracefal  to  England,  but  history  hardly  bears 
oat  eootemporary  opinion,  though  it  certainly 
was  unwise  to  give  op  such  islands  as  Martini<]uo, 
and  tbe  Philippines.   Scarcely  more  wise 
WM  It  to  retain  Oanada,  whereby  the  English 
North  American  colonies  wcro  fruoil  fmni  any 
fesn  from  French  attacks,  and  any  feelings  of 
independence  which  they  might  have  wonid 
be  iiirreased.    Those  colonies,  however,  would 
probably  have  been  long  in  maturing  the  wish 
far  separation  from  the  parent  eoontij  hid 


they  been  well  governed.  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  thoughtful  men,  the  colonists  were  at- 
tached to  the  home  government  as  sincerely  as 
were  the  dwellers  in  Lancashire  and  Kent.  The 
attempt  of  that  government  to  tax  them  caused 
great  indignation,  and  led  to  the  American  rev- 
olution, which  ended  in  the  dismemberment  of 
the  ouipire.  The  English  in  the  last  years  of 
the  war  had  to  fight  the  Americans,  the  Fkendl, 
the  Spaniards,  and  the  Datch.  The  peace  of 
1783  left  England  in  alow  condition,  from  which 
however  s*he  ra|)idly  recovered.  She  had  been 
fortunate  only  in  the  East^  where  the  ability  and 
unscrupulousness  of  Warren  Hastings  iocreased 
her  power.  Shortly  after  the  conelaaion  of  the 
war  George  III.  became  popular,  and  mvr  the 

?arty  which  ho  hated  exclnded  from  office, 
he  new  phase  of  toryism  which  manifested 
itself  under  the  rule  of  tbe  yonnger  Pitt  became 
the  ascendant  political  principle  of  England  for 
more  than  40  years.  When  the  French  revolu- 
tion broke  out,  the  English  ministr-r  n  luctantly 
engaged  in  the  war  that  soon  foiiuwed,  a  fact 
that  is  established  by  the  total  want  of  prepara- 
tion that  marked  tho  condition  of  England  in 
1 793.  A  portion  of  the  aristocratio  whig»,  head- 
ed by  Burke,  were  more  anxious  for  war  than 
were  Pitt  and  his  immediate  followers.  The  war 
lasted,  with  two  brief  intervals,  down  to  the 
summer  of  1816,  ending  in  the  complete  triamph 
of  England  and  her  allies.  The  exertions  tji  l  Io 
by  England  were  vast,  though  her  actions  were 
not  alwajs  wise.  Her  fleets,  led  by  Nelson.  Jer- 
vis,  ITowo,  and  Duncan,  achieved  splendid  vic- 
tories over  the  French  and  Spaniards,  and  in  the 
last  years  of  the  war  ber  armies  were  greatly  dia- 
tinguiahed  under  the  1  arl  of  Wellington  and 
othorSb  In  1812-^16  she  was  involved  in  war 
with  tiie  United  Statem^  growing  ont  of  fhe  im- 
prcs:*ment  and  right  of  search  questions.  Her  co- 
lonial and  Indian  dominiona  were  much  extend- 
ed daring  the  contest  On  the  other  hand,  she 
fonnd  herself  bnrdened  with  a  debt  of  $1,000,- 
000,000,  and  her.ezpen^tiires  had  been  on  the 
most  gigantic  scale.  'Qeof^IIT.  lost  his  reason 
finally  in  1810,  and  for  more  than  9  years  his  eld- 
est son,  afterward  George  I Y.,  was  prince  regent^ 
tnoceeding  to  the  throne  Jan.  SOt,  1820.  After  the 
restoration  of  peace  in  1816,  England  entered 
upon  a  career  of  reform  which  has  been  more 
or  less  steady  fbllowed  ever  since,  and  which, 
without  causing  any  disturbance  to  society,  has 
wrought  important  changes,  and  greatly  im- 
proved the  condition  of  the  people.  This  refbnn 
at  first  related  to  commercial  and  legal  matter;*, 
but  soon  reached  to  others  which  are  considerea 
to  be  more  peonllarly  politiosl  in  tlieir  ebaraeter. 
Tho  ])igh  toryism  of  the  government  underwent 
ft  change,  and  on  tbe  death  of  Lord  Castlercagh 
In  1888,  that  libers!  coarse  in  foreign  politics 
was  commenced  by  England  which  has  been 
substantially  maintained  until  now,  and  promises 
to  be  p^manent  The  paMsge  or  the  Ostholia 
emancipation  act  in  1829,  under  direction  of  a 
ministry  headed  by  Wellington  and  Peel,  showed 
that  reUgions  bigotry  was  no  kniger  to  veoeiv* 
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tbe  direct  ooonteoaaioe  td  mwnaaeat ;  and  tlio  attempt  to  disturb  them ;  but  it  is  said  he  wu 

ptooeeding  was  but  the  fufllmeBt  of  tbe  tpirit  prepared  to  do  toimihtDg  against  tlieiii  mlm  k 

€f  tf»  treaAj'  by  wMdi  Inlnnr?  lind  Iiocn  iii  Ui  d  was  eeizcd  vi-'\t\i  thftt  illneas  which  proved  fktal 
to  Great  Brttain  ia  1801,  aud,  her  own  parlia-  to  him,  J  use  20, 1837.  Uo  waa  soooeeded  bjhii 
■MDt  abolidied,  aUowad  toMud  BMiiibonto  llw  irfeoe,  tbe  prinoen  Akaandiiiw  Ylataria,  vk 
Imperial  parliamont    George  TV.,  wlio  hnd  be-  took  the  title  of  Victoria  T.    Sbo  was  theo^ 
gun  life  as  a  liberal  ia  politics,  opposed  tbia  child  of  Edward,  duke  of  Xeut^  4th  eoft  of  Qconi 
aot,  bat  was  compelled  to  yield  to  tbe  piewoi^  IIL  This  event  led  to  tiie  Mfiaratioii  of  tb 
brought  to  bear  upon  him  by  the  tory  chiefis.  crownsofFn^-'l  ui  l  and  ITanover,  which  hiulWn 
He  diied  the  next  year,  1890,  and,  baviiiff  no  le-  worn  by  the  sameperaona  dnoe  1714,  the  Saiic 
gttbnatediHdraifWaaaiiooeededby  bis  brodier  law  prevailing  in  BiiMnen  Tito  qaeen  was  t«7 
the  dnke  of  Clarence,  as  William  IV.,  ^s  lioso  popular  when  she aaoenrk  d  the  throne,  nor  haT« 
diort  reign  waa  deedoed  to  be  the  time  of  more  22  years  prodnoed  any  abatement  of  that  pqn- 
polideal  agitation  than  bad  been  known  riaoe  larny,  the  love  of  her  m\!^9dlm  and  the  eilMB 
the  revohition.    Imnu  li'itoly  after  he  became  of  foreigners  being  fully  justiflLtl  1}  her  coc- 
king h^pened  the  f  reoch  revolati<m  of  Jo^,  duct,  which  has  ever  beea  that  of  a  kmm 
1880,  wnioh  was  Miowed  by  outbreaks  in  oflnr  and  oonstltational  sofereigii.  She  Anwed  tia 
parts ofEnropc,esi»ecially  in  celgium nnd Poland,  -whig  ministry,  which  remained  in  office  some  4 
agiinst  established  authority.   England  felt  the  years  after  her  accession,  thongh  oilea  rai^ 
effeotof  these  movements,  and  sympathised  with  shaken,  end  once  compelled  to  resign  for  afnr 
the  popular  ])arties  of  tho  continent.    Parlia-  days.    The  elections  bil<I  on  the  dtnii-e  of  tlic 
mentary  reform  had  long  been  deaired  by  many  crown  did  not  strengthen  the  mintstiy,  and 
of  her  people,  and  from  time  to  time  efforts  had  they  mled  on  sufferance.    There  was  a  VMri^ 
been  made  to  ftccomplish  it,  bntrnrely  with  spirit,  proaoh  to  war  with  Franco  in  1S40,  in  ccin^ 
and  never  with  success.   But  in  March,  1831,  a  quence  of  disputes  on  the  eastern  q^ieitioo. 
reftmn  bill  was  introduced  into  the  house  of  com-  Could  France  have  looked  anywhere  fot  m 
mons  by  Lord  John  Kussell,  and  after  long  de-  ally,  war  would  probably  have  broken  oot;  but 
bates  in  parliament  and  intense  excitement  in  all  tbe  great  powers  were  arrayed  againA  her, 
the  country,  cau.sed  by  the  opposition  of  the  nearly  as  closely  as  they  had  been  in  181S.  b 
house  of  lords,  a  bill  m^ing  extensive  changes  in  1841  the  long  contest  between  the  conservstim 
the  constitution  of  the  house  of  commons  finally  nnd  tbe  whigs  came  to  a  crisis,  and  after  the  Ist- 
passed  in  June,  1882,  under  the  ministry  of  Earl  tor  bad  been  more  tlian  once  defeated,  theboM 
Grrey.    The  first  reformed  parliament,  which  of  commons  declared  its  want  of  oonfideoc*  in 
met  Jan.  29,  1838,  contained  an  overwhelming  them  by  n  vote  of  312  to  811.  Shortly  aftofwird 
majority  of  reformers.    The  dominant  party  parlianicnt  was  dissolved,  and  the  subseqowt 
however  was  too  strong,  and  fell  from  ita  own  Sections  ended  in  a  complete  conservative  tri- 
weight    Irish  troubles  led  to  dissensions,  nnd  nmph.   "When  parliament  met,  Uie  minist«t 
Lord  Grey  retu*ed  from  office  in  1834.    iie  were  beaten  by  91  majority  in  the  oom^lon^MB 
was  succeeded  by  Lord  Melbourne.    Toward  by  72  in  the  h   i  .  They  immediately  rcsiped, 
the  close  of  the  year  Earl  Spencer,  father  of  and  Sir  R.  Peel  formed  a  conservative  mimitgt 
Lord  Althorp,  died,  causing  a  vacancv  in  tho  destined  to  de^itroy  many  things  which  «Bia^ 
chancellorship  of  the  exoheqaw,  which  Lord  vatives  held  dear.   The  whiga,  just  before  th«y 
Althorp  could  not  hold  as  a  peer.    Tlio  king,  bnd  been  expelled,  Imd  adopted  the  partrf 
who  had  been  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  oorn  law  reformers,  and  tho  voice  of  fbe«*^ 
get  rid  of  the  whigs,  took  this  occaaon  to  dls*  try  was  beginning  to  make  Itself  heard  on  tl:is 
miss  tho  ministry.   The  government  was  com-  question  of  food.   In  many  reepeota  Uio  miai^ 
milled  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  formed  aeon-  ter  showed  himself  a  reformer.  Heffeedsnif 
sM'vative  muiistry,  and  made  a  bold  effort  to  articles  from  duties,  and  in  other  ways  •PP|jP 
retain  power,  thotjgh  it  is  not  probable  ho  would  imated  to  the  position  of  a  free  trader.^ 
have  advijied  the  king  to  the  step  he  had  taken  more  intense  conservatives  were  diS8aW*» 
in  dbniissing  the  Melbonma  ministry,  tot  there  but  tlie  course  of  eventa  was  too  much  for  them, 
were  not  200  men  in  tho  oomrnons  who  would  The  famine  of  1846  compelled  the  ministjyto 
have  preferred  the  conservaiives  to  tlie  whigs.  dificontinuo  their  support  of  the  protection  pw* 
Parliament  was  dissolved,  and  in  tho  elections  icy,  and  the  anti-corn-law  league  received  mn^ 
that  followed  the  conKcrvntivM  gained  largely ;  aid  from  the  potato  rot.  The  minister  rwig"*^ 
but  the  reformers  had  a  miyonty,  so  that,  though  office,  but  was  compelled  to  resume  it,  M» 
85  reformers  voted  for  tb»  Peel  eaadidate  for  to  preside  over  the  destruction  of  the  com 
erpefilv-r  r  of  tbe  house  of  commons,  be  was  beaten  laws,  which  were  fineJly  disposed  , 
by  amaiorityof  10.    Sir  R.  Peel  continued  in  ot-  26,  1846.    The  "league"  was  immedittjly 
floe  until  April  8, 1886,  when  he  retired,  having  dissolved.    Tlie  Peel  ministry  had  from  ta» 
been  repeatedly  beaten  on  Irish  church  questions,  first  experienced  much  difficnlty  in  the  Bawj 
Ilia  Diiuistry  had  not  lasted  5  months.   Lord  agement  of  Irish  affairs.   The  Melbourn*  >^ 
Melbourne  retnmed  to  office,  with  many  of  his  istry  had  pursued  a  liberal  course  toward 
old  colloaguea.   The  king  found  liimself  forced  land,  and  received  the  support  of  Mr.  0 
to  submit  to  the  whigs,  and  he  did  so  with  as  and  his  friends;  but  wlien  the  consenratt^ 
nnohgnea  as  posilUei  and  never  Bade  aaopan  oainalntooffloc^«haIriahilsad«r,bet«eMi*^ 
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tbe  prcTTiior  tTio  utmost  personal  disliko  ex-  m-nrh     their  ancestors  had  reroived  from  Pitt 

resumed  the  work  of    agitation."   Ue  a  centurj  earlier..  Tiie  war  was  eontioned  in 

broo^t  forward  tha  npe&l  qnestion,  and  i»oii>  Aa  Orimea  dnriof  tiw  wiatar  iMit  Httle  pro- 

6ter  meetings  were  held  in  various  prirts  of  press  was  inado  in  tlie  sieoe.   In  the  spring  in- 

IrelaBd,  at  wlkkih  eDormoos  numbers  were  creased  vigor  was  iuinsed  into  operations,  and 

pfwent^    ChynnuMot  interfeMd  to  prerint  MMtna  bdlluuit  anoeenee  wire  adiieved ;  but 

<  'no  of  these  raeetinprs  atClontarf,  Oct.  8,  1813,  nn  Juno  H  linth  Frrnrh  irnd  Eiii:!ish  wcro  ro- 

wiUi  perfect  auoceas.   Mr.  O'Uonnell,  one  of  pulsed  iu  atteiupting  to  btorm  the  Malakoff  and 

lida  mourn,  and  8  otibar  penona,  ware  gnartied  thaRedaii.  LoraRaiErlan,  the  English  eoimnand' 

on  cTiar^res  of  conspiracy,  seJitinn,  nntl  un-  er,  died  soon  after,  an  l  waa  siicoeedod  by  Gen. 

latrfol  assembling.  Th^  were  tried  and  con-  tiimpson.  Preparaiiuti-ii  for  a  final  attack  were 

wktod,  ind  lEr.  O*0omiel1  win  ■entonaed  to  •  now  mada,  ana  in  Soptembar  tlia  eitf  waa  aoib* 

licaTv  fine  and  a  year's  iTiiprisoiimcnt,  and  re-  Jected  to  llie  most  terrible  cannnnn  line;  known 

qmrad  to  find  high  recognizances  to  keep  the  in  the  lustory  of  war.  On  the  bth  the  f  reach 

peaoa  ftrTyaam  The  ease  waa  carried  beft>re  atorraed  the  Malakoff,  but  were  beaten  on  aU 

the  hou?e  of  lords,  where  8  law  lords  voted  for  other  points  of  nttack,  while  tl  o  Enjrlish  tailed 

iLe  reversal  of  the  judgment  of  tlie  iuwer  court,  before  the  Bedan.   The  Kussians  abandoned 

Mid  one  (Brougham)  to  retidn  it  (Sept.  4, 1844).  aoothem  Babaafeopolj  retreating  to  tba  luntii 

The  3  wore  Lord^  Demnan,  C'ottenham,  and  side,  whence  no  serious  effort  was  ever  madt 

OasE^beU.  Though  nraiinalljr  beaten,  goTem-  to  dislodge  them.  Thej  submerged  their  daat^ 

M«iitwaarean7Tretorioin,asfromthattmielfe.  and  thej  and  the  alUea  destroyed  what  waa 

0*Connell's  infiuenoewa-sessentially  diminished,  left  of  the  town,  ;tiKl  it.s fortifications  and  splen- 

lnlS46tbePeelmi]U8tr7  brought  forward  an  aot  did  docks.  Kinbum  was  taken  by  the  idliei^ 

to  protect  fife  In  b«]and,  but  it  waa  defbated  and  Kara  waa  taken  bf  tbe  Rnmlana.  1^  tiia 

in  the  commons  on  the  saine  day  that  the  corn  war  was  now  virtually  at  an  end,  and  peace 

lawa  were  repealed,  and  the  ministry  came  to  was  restored  by  a  congress  of  the  great  powera 

an  and,  being  snooeeded  by  one  at  the  head  of  at  Pfera,  In  Miwvh,  1856.  England  rehtetanllj 

which  was  Lord  John  liussell,  which  lasted  made  peace,  her  ])eople  having  entere<l  upon 

down  to  the  early  part  of  1852.   Tiio  Bussell  the  war  with  the  determination  to  put  an  end 

ministry  ruled  England  through  the  criaki  ot  to  that  supremacy  which  Russia  had  eorerdaed 

184^'y,  and  did  not  find  the*  task  difficult,  over  Europe  since  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  Tho 

beeaose  the  constitutional  principles  on  which  war  had  served  to  show  her  power  and  her 

tba  poople  had  been  so  long  governed  had  credit,  and  it  bad  also  exposed  some  <^  bar 

rendered  revolution  unnecessary.    A  weak  at-  weaknesses.    Tt  was  as  well  for  her,  however, 

taaqit  to  get  up  an  insurrection  in  Ireland  that  peace  was  restored,  for  not  much  more  than 

waa  pot  down,  and  the  chiefs  in  it  were  trans-  a  year  after  tiiat  erent,  and  wbile  en^ed  In 

ported.     Tho  Russell  ministry  went  out  of  hostilities  with  Persia  and  China,  a  conspiracy 

office  in  1852,  and  for  several  months  the  was  forming  in  her  great  Bengal  army  of  sepoys^ 

tories,  led  by  Lord  Derby  and  Hr.  Dis-  which  broke  out  in  Jan.  1867,  and  waa  at* 

raell,  were  at  the  head  of  affairV.    This  min-  tended  with  circumstances  that  shocked  the 

istry  was  followed  by  one  comi)osed  of  oo-  world.    Delhi,  the  old  capital  of  the  Mogn% 

alesoed  whiffS  and  Peelites,  headed  by  Lord  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  sepoys,  and  the  notD* 

Aberdeen.    In  1853  the  troubles  on  the  Turk-  inal  Mogul  emperor  found  himself  once  more 

question  began,  and  war  was  declared  against  a  sovereign  in  reality.    The  mutinv  spread 

Russia  by  France  and  England,  March  28, 1854.  rapidly,  and  in  a  short  t^e  the  whole  Bengal 

Large  tlectei  and  armies  were  sent  to  the  East,  army  had  become,  with  few  exceptions,  an 

and  fie«t^  to  tho  Ilaltic.    The  Crimea  was  in-  army  as  hostile  to  the  English  as  those  which 

vaded,  tho  victory  of  tltc  .<iliuu  won  by  the  bad  fought  against  them  at  Wandiwash  and 

allies,  mdt  Sel»«rtopol  partially  invested.    The  Assaye.    Tho  particulars  of  the  contest  that  fol- 

Rosnaoa  made  great  exertions,  and  having  lowed,  and  which  in  less  than  2  years  led  to 

brooght  up  large  forces,  fought  the  battk's  of  the  reOstablishment  of  the  English  ascendency, 

Balaklava  uad  Inkerman,  losing  them  both,  this  is  not  Uio  place  to  relate.   Baffice  it  to  say 

They  were  more  successful  in  defending  Sebas-  that  they  showed  tho  idlen<»s  of  the  a-s-sertions 

tOHDoi,  the  allies'  attacks  on  wLidi  proved  total  that  England  had  become  powertess,  and  that 

§mnm.   Winter  set  in,  and  graat  sufferings  the  skill,  valor,  and  endnmaoa  of  bar  people  had 

were  expcricnp^>d  by  tho  besief»er«i.    Alarming  declined.    Her  military  renntntion,  which  had 

aocoonts  of  the  coi^itiou  of  the  army  were  fur-  been  lessened  iu  the  eve^t  t  it.  Lny  by  tlte  events 

lUwd  to  the  London aawspapers  by  their  cor*  of  tba  Bnariaa  war,  was  g;  vat  .y  raised  by  the 

reipondentR,  and  were  corroborated  by  private  pnccesses  of  her  armies  in  India,  and  tho  vnlor 

letters.   Though  the  allies  had  destroyed  Bo-  and  tortitude  displayed  on  almost  every  critical 

Bummd,  in  the  Aland  islandi^,  their  expeditlMl  occasion  by  her  sons;  while  the  statesmanship 

'.^•r>  Baltic  had  faile^l.    Much  irritation  ex*  that  was  exhibited  in  tho  Puninnb  showed  that 

l^u  i  ,L  England,  under  the  etlect  of  which  the  it  is  in  her  power  to  rule  India  with  wisdom, 

AWrde^B  adaistry  broke  down,  and  was  sue*  firmness,  and  humanity.   In  8  montha  aftat 

eeeded  by  ono  at  tb.?  hcfid  of  which  Wfus  J-ord  tlie  brpnking  out  of  tho  mutiny,  there  were 

fahmnUfo^  from  wiiom  liie  people  expected  as  nearly  <  u,0(^  efi^tive  English  troops  in  Indiai 
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and  new  native  corps  had  replaced  the  sepoja. 
By  the  end  of  1858,  thia  ftnnidable  revolt  wat 

totally  suppressed,  and  tlie  few  mutiiiM^rs  that 
remained  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
wandering  brigands.  Mi^or-Genera]  Bir  Henry 
Havelock  particularly  distinguished  himself  in 
this  war,  bat  did  not  live  to  see  its  ooncluaion. 
After  defeatiDg  the  sepoys  in  9  pitched  bottlea, 
he  died  at  Lucknow,  Nov.  25,  1857.  The 
war  was  ooocluded  by  the  generaUhip  of  Sir 
Colin  Campbell,  who  was  raised  to  the  peer- 
age as  Boron  Clyde  for  his  services.  The  gov- 
cmrrtont  under  which  measares  so  thorough 
had  l)een  initiated  became,  however,  unpop- 
nlar,  because  it  was  supposed  to  be  too  sub- 
servient to  that  of  France.  A  hostile  vote  in 
the  house  of  comrDons  in  Feb.  1B58,  drove  the 
Palmerston  ministry  from  office,  and  anew  con- 
servative ministry  was  formed,  with  the  earl 
of  Derby  as  premier,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  as  clian- 
oellor  of  the  exchequer.  A  now  reform  bill 
was  bronght  forward  by  tliis  ministry  in  Feb. 
1859.  It  was  not  acceptable  to  the  friends  of 
ntelD,  and  was  defeated  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, March  31, 1859.    Pnrliament  in  conse- 

anenoe  was  dissolved,  and  an  appeal  made  to 
lie  country.  The  result  of  thb  election  was  a 
con.siderable  gain  to  the  Porbv  ininistry. — Eng- 
iigh  Comtitutioh.  The  English  constitution, 
vbicli  the  Ei^plidk  people  are  aoonatomed  to 

rik  of  as  the  envy  of  other  nations,  is  very  an- 
t,  thoagh  the  present  constitution  is  to  that 
'  vndar  which  England  flourished  SOOyoarg  a|^ 
what  the  tree  is  to  the  sapling."  Tiie  commence- 
ment of  the  English  polity  must  be  looked  for 
in  the  time  of  the  komw  occupation  of  the 
island,  for  that  occupation  was  not  only  impor- 
tant iu  itself  ad  a  grand  civilizing  agency,  but 
it  had  its  effect  on  those  Gennanio  conquerors 
whom  wo  call  Anglo-Saxons.  The  theory  that 
the  Baxotts,  while  destroying  the  malo  Britons, 
iparod  and  married  their  women,  is  plausible, 
and  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  r^ometbing  of 
the  same  kind  has  been  done  by  otlier  conquer- 
ors under  similar  circonutance^.  This  woidd 
give  to  England  an  important  CeUic  element. 
The  invaders  probably  occupied  the  iiumaa 
towns,  though  a  high  autho^fy  (Kemble)  is  of 
opinion  that  they  allowed  those  towns  to  perish 
The  conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  Chris- 
tianity was  an  important  step  toward  their 
tivili/atiou,  and  developed  those  ideiis  of  order 
and  law  which  belong  to  the  race  of  which 
they  were  members,  in  an  eminent  d^ree. 
They  were  grndu.illy  ft^miing  a  Christian  state, 
when  the  arrival  of  the  Danes  gave  a  new  tarn 
to  events,  and  contributed  in  making  that  EDc^ 
land  which  the  Xnrmans  seized  in  the  llA 
oentary.  The  Danish  element  was  favorable  to 
tiie  production  of  a  free  state.  All  tiiee^raain- 
stances  of  England  during  tb»6  centnrif"^  that 
followed  the  Koman  abandonment  of  the  ii^land 
tended  to  the  Ibnnation  of  the  polity  which 
now  exists  there,  and  which  waa  first  clearly 
^onounoed  in  the  18th  oentury.  Both  the 
ariftooratiodleiiMDt  aodthedemooratioeleziieiit 


entered  into  the  Saxon  poli^,  the  fornMB:  at'- 
talidiiir  to  a  dedded  preaorauuneo.  Tb«  fiwo 

classes  were  divided  into  thanes  orA  roi  r!_-«,  tba 
former  being  nobles  and  gentry,  and  the  latter 
the  mtm  of  the  people.  The  poMeaton  of  prc^- 
erty  determined  the  position  and  riglits  of  the 
freemen.  The  thralls  were  alavee,  Init  are  tsa^' 
poaed  not  to  have  been  nmneraQt.  Tho  loeal 
organizations  regulated  for  the   most  part 
their  own  affairs.   The  oountrir  waa  dividail 
into  counties,  the  oomtiea  fbto  Irandrtodi, 
the  hundreds  into    tithings.     The  county 
courts,  and  those  of  the   hnadreda,  weru 
popular  tribunals.  The  witenagemote  was  tiMi 
highest  assembly,  and  was  thoroughly  aristo- 
cratical  in  its  character.    The  king  presided 
in  it,  and  it  met  by  his  summons.   The  earla— 
nobles  by  birth,  as  the  thanes  were  from  po»* 
session  of  property-— attended  it,  and  so  did  bish- 
ops and  abbots.   The  tbanes,  too,  had  the  righit 
to  sit  in  it.   The  local  magistrates  are  anpposecl 
to  have  been  occasionally  present.   The  peopk> 
had  no  part  in  it,  and  were  not  represented.  It; 
made  laws,  and  voted  taxes  when  they  were 
needc'I    It  controlled  the  king,  and  could  elect 
him  iroia  among  the  members  of  the  royal  line. 
It  was  the  highest  ooBit'in  all  cases.    The  cler- 
ical infln^rice  in  it  W!\«  grent,  «vs  it  T^-n?l  thronirh- 
out  the  country.    Ibo  idea  liiaL  liiu  witenage- 
mote Was  the  origtnal  of  parliament,  tfaoi^ 
onco  entertained,  is  now  entirely  riven  tip:  yet 
it  is  apparent  that  it  had  some  of  the  eienjeuLs 
of  parliament,  and  that  its  existence  was  not 
without  effect  in  helping  to  fonn  the  polity 
that  now  exists.  Ibe  Saxon  aristocracy  increas- 
ed their  power  as  time  went  on,  and  maiijr 
believe  that  if  the  Normans  had  rot  oonqncred 
England  that  country  would  have  seen  all  pow- 
er pass  into  the  bands  of  the  great  noblee. 
The  higlier  "earls  were  fast  becoming  mien 
of  the  state,  when  they  and  the  peoples,  Saxon 
and  Danish,  were  all  subdued  by  another  north- 
ern race,  which  had  materially  changed  its 
charocter  by  a  long  residence  in  France.  The 
conquest  efleoted  great obaDgeainSoglMid.  The 
feudal  system  was  unknown  there  previous  to 
that  event,  though  the  elements  of  feudalism 
were  not  altogether  abeent  from  it.  William  T. 
introduced  this  system  into  Encland,  but  with 
Euch  modifications  as  prevented  the  sovereign 
from  being  enslaved  by  the  nobility.    This  bo 
could  not  have  done  had  he  found  feudnli^Tn  ex- 
isting in  the  island,  for  in  that  case  he  would 
have  had  to  conform  to  the  general  character 
of  the  system.    The  theory  that  the  king  of 
England  is  the  supreme  lord  of  all  the  land, 
whfefa  cxMs  now,  and  has  existed  for  nearly  8 
ccTM'.irles,  was  cstnVlr^hod  by  the  conqueror. 
This  supremacy  was  directly  and  solemnly  ad- 
mitted by  all  tiio  Itnded  men  of  England  ia 
1086,  in  an  assembly  at  Salisbury.    All  toolc 
the  oath  of  fealty,  and  did  homage  The  lands 
the  king  coofmrea  on  hit  followers  were  seat* 
tered  over  the  country,  so  that  it  was  imposa- 
hle  for  his  tenants  in  eapiU  to  increase  into 
tsvtitorial  potentates,  sQOh  M  OiSttod  in  Rmno 
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el'o^hfTC  on  the  continent.    ITo  keptnp  tbe 
Baxoa  couru,  but  withdrew  irom  the  count/ 

popn?ar  courts  were  mado  more  popnlar  by 
William  than  they  had  been  uuder  the  S&zon 
kings.    The  king's  coarts  were  also  important 
tribuQ&ls.    This  jodiolal  system  tended  to  keep 
down  the  baronial  ooorts,  which  were  always 
of  inferior  nak  to  dM  baronial  courts  of  toe 
other  European  countries.    The  English  barons 
themseWea  never  attained,  in  any  respect,  to  the 
cons^oence  which  barons  achieved  elsewhere. 
Half  the  people  were  slaves,  living  in  villeinage. 
Those  attached  to  the  soil,  like  Russian  serfs, 
w«re  vill«)OS  regardant,  while  fhe  otben,  who 
could  be  disposed  of  like  the  negro  slaves  in 
oar  soothem  states,  were  villeins  en  grot. 
Tbe  nomber  of  the  latter  was  not  large.  This 
state  of  things  was  brought  abont  in  the  00 
jears  that  followed  the  cuuqiiusL,  and  wm  the 
resolt  of  tbe  Norman  rule,  the  English  peasant! 
bein;?  reduced  to  the  condition  of  those  of  Nor- 
tMuutdy.  Iq  tbe  reign  of  Ueory  li.  the  work  of  re- 
J— ption  b^pan,  and  for  7  centuries  progreee 
has  been  the  Inu-  of  England,  thoogh  somo- 
times  it  h»s  been  very  slow  in  manifesting 
it^If.    Judicial  interpretation  was  favotaUe 
to  tbe  enslaved  classes.   At  the  beginning  of 
tbe  ISth  century  there  was  a  class  of  Iree 
laborers  in  England,  small  in  namben,  bat 
cmbr&ciDg  the  humbler  people  of  tbe  towns, 
and  aome  of  tbe  peasants.   The  free  peasant,  no 
nattor  how  eomplete  his  povertj,  was  oompelled 
to  he  enrolled  in  thedeeewia.  or  subdivision  of 
th«  bondred  to  which  he  belonged,  and  per- 
liiiBiiiil  oertain  political  duties  of  a  lood  natovek 
Ho  odM  nrt  on  inquests  or  juries.    The  land- 
ifeoMers  were  t^iants  in  chivaUry,  or  holders  br 
lanitii'j  teimre,  and  indnded  tiie  barom  ana 
other  great  men  holding  immcrlintcly  of  the 
crown,  aad  whose  burdena  were  as  great  as  their 
boaora;  tananta  in  free  eocage,  who  have  been 
compared  with  the  modern  yeomanry,  and 
whoee  oooditioa  was  as  good  as  that  of  any  class 
of  men  fa       time;  and  teoanta  In  villeinage, 
men  who  had  been  emancipated,  and  who  con- 
tinued to  reside  on  their  old  places,  rendering 
thsir  old  earfioea,  or  freemen  who  had  taken 
the'ir  places  on  the  condition  of  discliargin^  their 
ohligiitiotMi.   There  were  not  many  of  this  last 
dan  cl  boUsfB  at  tbe  eonunencenieQt  of  the 
13th  century.    The  conquered  towns  had  pas'^d 
imo  the  hands  of  the^  Normans,  but  had  maa- 
iged  fo  obtain  a  oertain  degree  of  freedom,  by 
porchaiie,  and  also  by  charters,  yet  were  liable  to 
M  neoalij  taxed  for  the  benetit  of  their  lords. 
Bkh  was  tlie  oonditlon  of  England  when  John 
became  king,  and  carried  the  ordinary  Norman 
tjnaay  to  an  extent  that  never  was  thought  of 
bj  any  of  the  preceding  kings.  A  oonnen  of 
baroos  and  prelates  was  held  in  1213,  at  wliich 
LaDgbn,  arohhiahop  of  Canterbury,  brooght 
hewui  a  olwrter  or  Henry  I.,  which  was  weU 
received.  Another  council  was  held  in  1214-'15, 
which  extorted  Magna  Charta  from  the  king. 
Ike  charter  itMlf  ia  dated  June  1^  1215  bat 


the  conference  waa not  concluded  nntil  the  19tb. 
The  great  charter,  one  of  tite  lundmai  rf  the 
history  of  freedom,  laid  the  foundan  n  >f  the 
English  constitution  in  its  broad  and  definite 
seoso.  It  was  renewed,  with  some  omissions, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.,  who  also  granted  tbe 
charter  of  the  forest,  modifying  the  forest  laws 
of  the  country.  These  charters  were  renewed 
6  times  in  the  same  reign.  The  charter  of 
Henry  UL  has  been  SO  times  confirmed.  The 
most  remarkable  of  these  confirmations  was  in 
the  25th  year  of  Kdwnrd  I.  Tbe  government,  aa 
established  in  the  13th  century,  provided  for  a 
hereditary  mouarch  with  limited  powers,  taxa- 
tion by  parliament)  punishment  to  be  inflicted 
only  after  lawful  trial,  the  cessation  of  nrbitmry 
tines  and  imprisonment,  trial  bv  jury,  and  jus- 
tice without  price  or  dday.  Parliament  attained 
to  the  distinctive  cbaractt-r  v.  lii;  b  it  ba^  had  for 
696  years  in  1265,  when  borough  representatioQ 
was  created.  Knights  of  the  mire  were  eailkr 
summoned  to  the  great  ro;inril,  which  was  called 
parliament  in  1246.  It  was  the  intention  of 
thoae  who  framed  Magna  Obartaiiiat  dttoa  and 
boroughs  should  be  rep^sentcd,  but  50  years 
elapsed  before  th«r  plan  was  carried  oat 
Oonneili  ^thont  barywieB  eontinned  to  meet 
for  gome  time  after  the  establishment  of  parlia- 
ment.  That  England  obtained  a  svomietriMil 
eoBStitution  in  the  18th  eentary,  or  fliat  she  hae 
ever  had  any  thing  of  the  kind,  is  not  pretended 
by  the  most  partial  vindicators  of  her  polity; 
bat  it  ia  claimed,  with  atrict  Josilce,  that  then 
she  became  distinctly  a  free  state,  riiul  tbat 
since  that  time  she  has  been  able  to  maiutaia 
libeity  and  order  to  an  extent,  aiftl  ibr  a  lei^gth 
of  time,  unknown  to  any  other  country.  Mon- 
archs  and  ministers  frequently  disregarded  the 
reetrunts  placed  on  them  by  the  laws,  but  nofe 
even  the  most  arbitrary  of  kings  or  the  most 
reoklees  of  ministers  has  ever  dared  to  go  i)e- 
yond  a  oertdn  line,  aaye  to  be  destroyed.  The 
conititatlon  (M>ntinued  to  develop  itself,  and 
early  in  Uie  14th  century  we  find  the  house  of 
commons  a  great  admitted  power  in  the  state. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  this  bod^  complained 
of  the  oondnct  of  the  hing'a  ministers,  and  in 
1876  tbe  firrt  impeachment  took  place,  applying 
to  6  persons,  2  of  them  peers,  who  had  been 
employed  in  the  fiscal  dcMitmenL  In  the 
aflUn  of  war  and  peace  the  commons  were 
theti  frequently  consulted.  It  was  proviib  d. 
that  there  shoiUd  be  frequeot  aeesifMia  ofparlia- 
ment,  and  48  were  held  in  the  nUga  of  Edward 
III.  The  minority  of  Richard  II.,  and  his  weak- 
ness when  he  becune  of  age^  favored  the  growth 
of  the  power  of  the  commona.  That  Idng 
sought  to  "pack''  the  house  in  1398,  a  plain 
proof  (rf  its  conaequencc.  P^liament  aided  to 
depoee  Ricdiard  IT.,  and  to  confer  the  crown  on 
Henry  IV.,  over  the  superior  claim,  in  a  legiti- 
mate sense,  of  the  lino  of  Clarence.  HaUun. 
spealring  of  things  aa  they  were  at  the  dose  of 
the  14lh  century,  says :  "  Of  the  3  capital  points 
in  contest  while  Edward  III.  reigned :  1,  that 
money  coald  not  be  levied ;  2,  or  laws  enacted 
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•witboat  the  commoDs*  coiueiit;  and  8,  that  but  between  good  blood  and  the  pririleges  of 

<ho  adndiifalntkni  of  nyreniiMnt  was  anljeet  peerage  tibora  waa,  moat  Ibrtmiatelj  for  ocr 

to  their  inspection  and  control — the  first  was  country,  no  necessarj  connection.  Pedigiwj 
absolutely  decided  in  their  &vor,  the  second  was  as  long^  and  eacntcbeons  as  old,  were  telw 
at  least  perfaetlyadiiilttad  in  principle,  and  liM  finmdoiitofliMboaaa  of  loidsasfoii  llcn 
last  was  confirmed  by  frequent  cxr  r  i  e."   In  were  nvw  nan  who  Lore  the  highest  titlti 
tiie  9tb  year  of  Henry  I  v.  it  was  recognised  There  were  untitled  mea  well  known  to  b•lb• 
Ulat  dl  money  Mlla  imwfe  originate  in  the  lower  aeeadedfhym  knights  wliolMAIirolEentiieSBna 
house,  and  that  the  kin?  shra:lrl  i,ot  take  cogni-  ranks  at  Ha.stings,  and  scaled  the  walls  of  J*, 
sance  of  the  subject  of  that  bodv  's  deliberations  rosalem.   There  were  Boj^msi  Mowbrayi,  Jk 
nntil  ithaddedoednpon  it,  ana bronglit itado*  Veres,  nay,  kmanen  of  t)M  liiMMa  of  Fnott^ 
cision  before  hira  regularly.  Freedom  of  speech  net,  with  no  hi^Im  afldifh  in  than  that  of 
waa  relnotantlj  allowed  by  the  aorereign,  and  quire,  and  with  no  civil  privilege  beyond Umn 
Hanrj  IV.  ^  wbat  lie  could  to  pveveot  it;  and  enj  v  r !  i  >y  every  fimner  and  aliop-kecper.  IVn 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  a  member  of  the  \^  ;is  therefore  no  line  like  that  \\liiih  in  Rime 
oommoos  was  inipriaon|^  because  of  a  motion  countries  divided  the  patrician  from  tbe  pi*- 
lie  lu^  made ;  bnt  as  that  Bio<lon  related  to  the  hetan.  The  yeoman  was  noAfneMnad  toiaamv 
succession  to  the  tlii  tic,  and  waa  made  not  at  dii^-i  itios  to  which  his  own  cliildren  might  riK'. 
Jong  before  the  ontbrcak  of  the  wars  of  the  The  grandee  was  not  inclined  to  insult  a  dm 
roaea,  perhap  the  aaveri^  ezerolaed  toward  Into  wbfeh  Job  own  children  must  desecai* 
him  was  owmg  to  the  jealousy  which  the  I>an-  Had  the  plan  to  confine  county  reprcsectalioa 
eaatriana  Mt  toward  the  Yorkists,  Members  to  persons  of  gentle  birth  been  sncoeasfU,  tim 
were  tiien  trat  priWIeffed  At»n  arreat  Lawa  Hberd  atate  ^  tilings  most  have  come  to  n 
M  l  :  e  passed  to  lessen  the  influence  of  the  crown  end,  and  the  English  aristocracy  have  dejrenor- 
in  electionsi  and  to  determine  the  Qualifications  ated  into  a  mere  oligarchy,  to  have  beea  ia  itt 
of  voters  and  repreaentatlveB.   At  tMa  time  tnm  anhdned  by  some  x>owerfal  king.  Tt 
the  desire  to  enter  parliament  was  commonly  owing  to  the  general  liberality  of  the  English 
felt,  whereas  in  the  preceding  century  it  had  ajstem  of  400  years  ago  that  the  plan  flailed,  tia 
been  found  necessary  to  enfbroe  the  election  of  law  Ihllfaig  into  desuetude,  and  the  covm  d 
representatives,  while  electors  complained  of  Enpland's  development  being  left  without  s 
the  burden  of  payinffinembers.   The  wars  be-  check.   It  would,  however,  be  wrong  toisfer 
tween  the  honsee  of  York  and  Lancaster  raised  fnm  the  real  power  and  great  conrnderitiM 
the  consequence  of  the  house  of  commons,  as  of  parliament,  that  the  king  was  not  a  .«over- 
each  party  had  to  appeal  to  that  body,  and  em-  eign  of  the  first  rank.    He  was  verr  powarfol, 
ployed  the  power  of  parliament  against  its  ene-  and  did  many  things  which  we,  witn  oiff  bm^ 
mies.    In  23*Henry  VI.  it  was  sought  to  pro-  em  ideaa  of  law  and  regularity,  find  it  ven 
vide  that  knights  of  the  shire  should  l:>e  of  gentle  di£&cult  to  reconcile  with  the  idea  of  the  cluef 
birth,  but  the  law  could  not  be  enforced.   Had  of  a  constitutionally  governed  country.  IbA 
this^iassed  into  practice,  and  become  a  portion  depended  on  personiu  character,  but  even  the 
crif  the  constitution,  Uie  course  of  English  his-  weakest  of  kings  possessed  great  prerogative^ 
tory  must  have  been  entirely  changed.   It  is  and  found  not  much  difficulty  in  oecMta* 
owinj;  to  that  liberal  character  of  her  aristocracy  ally  evading  or  violating  the  law,  without  cac^ 
that  England  is  both  aristocratical  and  liberal  ing  public  commotion.    With  8  or  4  exe^ 
in  her  government.   There  was  in  England,  in  tions,  all  the  English  sovereigns  that  ^t^^P^ 
the  16m  century,  "a  strong  hereditary  aris-  between  the  dajrs  of  IIji-tii  fTi^  and  Bosworth 
tocracy ;  but,"  says  Macaiday,  "  it  was  of  all  were  men  oi  distinguished  talents  and  much 
hereditary  aristocracies  the  l^st  insolent  and  onergy;  facts  that  explain  why  it  was  tbsl  tb* 
exclusive.   It  had  none  of  the  invidious  char-  liberal  principle  made  no  greater  progress  m 
acter  of  a  caste.   It  was  constantly  receiving  also  ^ow  how  earnest  the  l^glish  mtot  hA^ 
members  from  the  people,  and  constantly  send-  been  in  laboring  for  free  institutions,  wMdi 
ing  down  members  to  mingle  with  the  pecMple.  could  have  been  gained  by  no  ordin^^n  TneiM 
Any  gentleman  might  become  a  peer.    The  from  monarchs  of  sucli  abilities,  and  wJio*crt 
younger  son  of  a  peer  waa  but  a  gentleman,  naturally  averse  to  every  tiling  that  t*BW*> 
Grandsons  of  peers  yielded  precedence  to  newly  lessen  their  authority.  The  belief  once  w  coin- 
made  kni^^hts.    The  dignity  of  kni^rhthood  was  mon,  that  the  Tudor?  c^^tfiWi-bcd  adespotWB^ 
not  beyond  the  reach  of  any  man  who  could  by  England,  and  that  for  3  generations  and  me** 
diligence  and  thrift  realize  a  good  estate,  or  who  polity  of  the  country  became  le^  liberal  than  i* 
could  attract  notice  by  his  vidor  in  a  battle  had  been  under  the  Plantagent't*.  oannotao*^ 
or  a  siege.    It  wtui  regarded  sa  nu  disparage-  justly  entertained.   There  were  g 
ment  for  the  daughter  of  a  duke,  nay,  of  aroyal  aaada  in  vnrions  reepeets,  but  that  the  j^^^^^' 
duke,  to  espouse  a  distinRni«ibed  coinnutncr.  ment  was  as  arbitrary  as  has  often  been  «ttt»" 


TlmsSir  John  [Sir  Robert  l  Ilawurd  married  the  is  not  the  fact.    It  had  that  appesran*'*' 

daughter  of  Thomas  Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk.  tl)OBo  intrusted  with  it  were  careful  not  often  » 

Bir  Richard  Pole  married  the  countess  of  Salis-  go  furtb  r  in  their  exactions  than  public  opini* 

bury,  daughter  of  George,  duke  of  Clarence,  would  warrant  their  going.     In  tbe  boM«» 

Qood  bkwd  was  indaad  bald  in  high  rttpaot,  aoniinaDai  than  aa  mndi  as  nov/'«43» ''"^ 
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"ttere  was  in  tb^ry  nnrwtrieted  liberty  of  were  not  nr>Me  nntil  the  time  of  ITenry  "VITI., 

diflOtwioo,  aud  free  right  fur  uiiy  lueuibur  U>  or  later.    Tliu  Dudleys  Uicn  roeo  to  note.  Uui 

originto  whatevermotion  he  pleased.  -Bnlio  iriwthT  new  or  old,  tlio  aristoorac^  were  tlie 

long  as  confidence  existed  betwee?!  the  crown  trno  serviles  of  t!ip  Tiulor  times,  not  0>e  people. 

&ad  tiie  pec^le,  these  rights  were  i.u  great  mea^-  One  of  the  pruuii^  iimt  the  paxllatueut  was  not 

are  samawred.   The  miniaten  prepare<l  tlie  u  troblei,  inoonsequential  body  vven  onder  Henry 

boainefls  which  was  to  be  transacted  ;  and  tlio  A  III.,  the  mo^t  arbitrary  of  all  the  Tudors,  U 

teBMT  of  the  houses  wan  usuuUy  so  well  under-  to  be  found  iu  ihe  use  which  he  made  of  that 

ilMi  OmK,  eseept  when  tlMi*  wat  •dMund  for  body  on  lOMiy  oeeariom.  That  moiarch,  aa 

r.oner,  Tt  was  rare  that  a  tneasup©  was  proposed  Bolingbrolce  saya,  "  by  applyiiiir  to  hh  parlia- 

i-At  ac^ptAUcc  of  which  was  doubtful^  or  Uio  ments  for  the  extraordinary  powers  which  he 

ristore  of  which  would  provoke  debate.   80  «saniwd,  and  by  taking  these  powers  for  mob 

little ^ealowsy,  indeed,  was  in  quiet  times  enter-  terms  and  under  such  restrictions  as  the  par- 

taiaedot  the  power  of  tbe  crown,  and  so  little  liament  im]>os«(i,  owned  indeed  sufficiently  that 

wast  fsridence  ia  Loadm  lotbe  testo  of  tbe  ibcj  did  not  belong  of  right  to  th*  erown.  He 

bra^:ess^  and  the  ror:ntry  gentlemen,  thnt  not  owned  likewi'^o  in  effect  more  than  any  prince 

only  were  their  cx]>eii:*e^  defrayed  by  a  consid-  who  went  before  him,  liow  abeolutdy  the  dia- 

erabls  t^trj^  but  it  was  found  necessary  to  position  of  the  crown  (rfEnglaiMi  btkMDgB  to  the 

forbid  (hem  absenting  themseWee  from  their  people  of  England,  by  procuring  so  many  dif- 

duties  by  a  positi-re  enactment.^'  Henry  YIIL,  f&rent  and  opposite  settlements  of  it  to  be  miuie 

vritiog  to  tbe  pope  in  15891,  tild:  **Tho  discus-  in  payment.''   It  has  been  oteerved  that  the 

nominthe  English  parliament  are  free  and  nn-  increased  weight  of  the  commons  in  the  Tudor 

rayi^ed;  the  crown  has  no  ]iower  to  limit  their  reigns  is  proved  by  the  desire  of  the  govern- 

iehsjea,  or  to  ooBtroi  the  votes  of  the  members^  raenfe  to  oblrfn  vietoriM  at  elections  Nev 

Th«y  (leterinvno  crery  thing  for  themselves,  a?  boron^rha  were  then  created  for  the  express 

tb«  interests  of  the  commonwealth  require."  pur ikmu  of  adding  to  the  government's  influence 

Emj  htA  e  motire  to  tsaJce  the  pope  Mlleve  in  vie  house  of  commons,  and  to  this  action  k 

in  tlie  power  of  parliament,  but  he  was  too  sen-  attribnted  the  irregularities  that  have  existed  in 

a\]k  a  man  not  to  be  aware  that  tbe  papal  eoort  t^  popular  reprosentaticm  of  England.  Govenir 

kiienelieot  tafeilUieooe,  end  that  itvovld  nentieterteeduielectioBa,  and  bribed  nenibm 

be  tbe  extreme  of  folly  to  attempt  to  impose  of  the  house.  Henry's  daughter,  Mary,  dissolved 

m»  iL  Throughout  the  entire  existence  of  twoparlhunents,  because  tliey  would  not  do  what 

ueTiior  dynasty  tbMe  treve  instanoes  of  the  ahe  deifared ;  and  the  thu^  was  not  always  com- 

lorerfijms  retreating  from  poeitions  they  had  pliant.    The  abbey  l  irnb  could  not  bo  restored  . 

temmi  wheu  they  found  tliey  had  done  what  to  the  church,  nor  the  Eiu^Uah  crown  settled  on 

WM  onpopular ;  and  they  retreetad  ao  well  as  VtSiip  II.,  beoMie  of  the  hoitUity  of  pariiament 

slways  to  Kivo  their  dignity,  and  to  provwt  to  both  schemes.    These  facts,  nnd  others  that 

tlwirperogatives  from  being  called  in  question,  might  be  quoted,  show  thaUthe  government  of 

The  t«lrttwB8  which  tbe  Tndors  experieooad  the  Tndon  waa  not  altogether  of  that  despotic 

vhen  tliey  endeavored  to  tax  their  subjecta  too  rluirn  tor  that  it  has  often  been  represented, 

higltlj  cao  leave  do  dcmbt  that  the  power  of  They  were  wore  arbitrary  sovereigns  than  the 

the  people  wta  at  great  as  ever  it  had  MeUfflid  Plantageiieti,  aod  they  carried  mneh  fivthar 

ttittJicnew  dyn;i>ty,  whatever  el^c-  it  succeeded  than  their  predeccss<^r?  the  usurped  jnri  diction 

b  daQ{;iQg,  did  not  effect  any  change  in  the  of  the  coort  of  star  chamber.  That  famona  trir  . 

IsijMi  duraetw.  Thej  eartilidy  haee  hapd  %anal  interfteed  with  the  ooanon  eooraeof  Jes^ 

v^ya  ilie  ariftocracy,  bnt  this  rather  hel[icd  ticc  so  far  a<?  well  nigh  to  hold  all  authority,  and 

tbsn  viUi  the  people.  The  peerage  was  not  nearly  destroyed  tbe  vslae  of  trial  by  jory  by  ita 

An  ettmive.  Freqeent  ncntloa  haa  heae  arbitrary  tneatment  of  honest  Jorom  The  Te> 

Kade  o(  t!io  first  parliament  of  Henry  VII.  fortnation  had  great  political  effects,  the  chief 

h&vii^  <»atamed  but  29  temporal  peers,  while  of  which  1^  tbe  increase  of  the  power  of  the 

in  tbe  piriuneiit  of  1461  then  had  been  SS  exowo.  Henry  YIIL  was  pope  or  England  (tar 

tneii  {M>crs;  frora  whtcli  it  has  been  inferred  a  tnno  as  well  as  king.     Ilis  ccclc^ia'^tinal  8U- 

t)»t  the  ariitoeracy  had  been  nearly  annihilated  premacy  was  exactly  what  the  words  mean ;  bat 

Um  wm  cf  ^e  roaee.  TTaqnedtioBably  it  wla  was  owing  to  dreonntatteea  and  to  hit 

m4  stiffvroil  inuiieiisely  in  tljine  •.v  ii s.  >,hich  personal  character,  and  his  system  died  with 

eootests  betweea  aristooraticai  factions^  bim.   Wiien  the  Anglicau  church  waa  finally 

wk  fhtn  WIS  abnitdant  material  from  whidi  eetablisbed  under SUnbeth,  the  saoerdotd  ehar- 

^'J^vtfiile.l  the  house  of  peers,  had  the  king  acter  of  the  sovereign  v;     d^-^claimcd  ;  but  she 

^  itm\a  of  iiliing  iL  TIm  Todors  gre^y  had  a  vast  power  over  the  church  in  her  bandi^ 

<«>^  the  eharaeter  of  the  arittooraoy,  not  tiie  eodedasMcal  JtnMiotloa  of  the  orown  be- 

5'"y^!  striking  down  many  of  the  noblest  of  ing  coinf)lete.     "  Tlio  act  of  supremacy,*' says 

Its  members,  as  the  Koman  emperors  had  served  iiallam,    empowered  tlie  qneen  to  exeoote  it 

tbe  relics  of  the  republican  arMtoeraoy,  bntabo  by  commisdoners  apptrinted  under  the  great 

bj  elevKirij;  nien  from  among  the  gentry  and  spal,  in  such  niaimer  and  for  snch  time  as  she 

•Avjem  The  names  of  RiuscU  and  Seymcrar  shonld  direct ;  whose  power  ahould  extend  to  . 

MtsvaBMgthe  noblest  to  England,  but  th^  Ti^ty  correct,  and  amend  eU  heieaies,  Bobiaou^ 
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of  fhc  ?nn  of  EnpUnd  was  held  tinder  that  rosfraint.   The  events  of  1888-*9  wnored  I'm 

tenure.   The  parlmment  of  1661,  which  lasted  from  the  throne,  set  aside  the  direet  Udc^  aad 

down  tol6T9,  was  fanatically  attached  to  toj-  placed  the  eoDstitatioiioii«imbMli,ai«1ii(h 

ftlist  principles,  and  to  its  fanaticism  mtist  the  it  }in«  rested  without  serious  disturbanw for  17(l 

bad  government  of  Charles  11.  in  no  small  de-  tears.   The  government  of  parliament  wutfaa 

greo  be  attributed.  His  reign  is  one  of  the  fairly  aokncnrledged,  and  has  awvir  Amha 

^vor^t  in  English  history,  hut  }iis  firj5t  parliament  called  in  question.  Even  ^^  hf  n  George IIL, win 

was  as  bad  as  the  king.  Yet  in  that  reign  mnoh  in  peraonal  oharacter  had  oinch  nesemUuieeta 

was  done  that  had  pemtiieiitefliMtoii  theeon-  the  Stnarta,  and  who  woold  liaTe  bean  sUbi 

stitation.  Tho  dispensing  power  was  condemned  after  their  pattern  if  ho  could,  resolyedtoreit 

.  by  parliament,  and  its  ill^ality  admitted  bj  the  as  well  as  to  reign,  he  sought  to  lealiM  Iwib- 

nnf  himself.  The  teal  aot  was  passed.  The  signthnnifh^eaidof  i»anlamfiii  Firstddir, 

hnlrriB  coTptu  act,  which  supplicd  n  proper  sys-  too,  parlittinontary  rule  mcaTis  the  mlc  of  &t 

tern  of  procedure  to  preserve  the  liberty  of  the  house  of  commons.  The  houee  of  peen  ooopi 

aabject,  was  adopted,  and  received  the  support  a  bigh  place  in  the  state.  WitiMn  ewtsin  mill 

of  all  Englishmen  who  %Tc  rc  not  anxious  to  see  its  power  is  by  no  means  Bmall,  On  rcncnJ  sd- 

dsBpotism  established.  Parliament  made  war  jects  it  is  at  liberty  to  dissent  from  tbeconuaub 

or  peace  at  Ha  pleasure.  It  was  now  obvioos  ontwhentbe  people  are  reaUydetMrmioediqxB 

that  not  only  had  parliament  hecomo  the  chief  carrying  a  political  measure,  the  pcf  r?  L  i^et. 

power  in  the  state,  but  that  the  house  of  com-  give  wi^.  no  matter  what  may  be  tb^epwkn 

nons  was  Tfrtaallj  paiflainent  To  eoonteraot  as  to  Its  justice  or  eatpedfener.  A  rmimi^ 

tLi  ,  the  king  adopted  a  plan  recommended  hy  instance  of       ^\  orking  of  the  EriL^!i?Ji  sv^jen. 

&ir  William  Temple.   Ue  created  a  new  oooncil,  wasseen  in  1833,  when  the  reform  biliwas&raeti 

or  extended  the  privy  counell  to  80  members,  through  the  upperhouse,  though  ft  was  nolariav 

15  of  whom  were  to  ho  the  chief  ministers,  that  a  largo  mnjority  of  its  members  were  cp- 

while  the  others  were  to  be  nobles  or  gentle-  posed  to  the  bilt  .in  the  reign  ef  William  ui 

men,  without  office,  hut  of  wealth  and  oonsid-  Mary,  and  of  William  HI.,  many  things  weiedcM 

oration.  It  was  ox^ k  t-  1  that  this  council  w'ould  to  settle  the  principles  of  llio  constitution.  Ti* 

satisfy  all  parties,  but  it  satisfied  nobody,  and  declaration  of  rights  adopted  bythecooTefitiaB 

Ihiled  firom  the  commeneement  of  its  existenoe.*  parliament  was  oonfirmea  by  the  regular  paA- 

The  old  form  was  soon  restored.    A  tory  reac-  ment,  soon  after;  and  the  act  of  KHtletrjen' 

tion  made  the  calling  of  parliament  together  passed  in  1700,  contains  8  addiUoosl  ^^^^ 

unnecessary  in  the  last  years  of  Charles  II.  His  furtiier  limiting  the  power  of  the  avn,  m 

successor,  James  U.,  not  content  with  an  amount  protecting  popular  freedom.    The  most  irowf- 

of  power  such  as  no  other  sovereign  of  his  line  taut  of  these  articles  is  the  7th,  by  whidi  jn^ 

had  possessed,  entered  upon  a  course  of  action  were  to  hold  their  seats  during  good  Mitio^ 

that  plainly  showed  ho  had  in  view  the  total  and  their  salaries  were  to  be        tnined  ttfl 

ovQruirow  of  the  constitution  both  in  church  and  established.    The  first  mutiny  bill  wa*  ^ssm 

state;  and  as  his  stanchest  supporters  had  been  in  1689,  and  has  been  renewed  annnallftw 

chorchroen,  all  parties  in  England  were  soon  since,  giving  to  pariiament  control  of  the  sword. 

arrayed  against  him,  except  a  few  Catholics  A  triennial  bill  was  passed  in  1694,  but ajpt*" 

and  a  small  portion  of  the  dissenters.   He  bad  nial  parliaments  were  established  is  l^^*  * 

called  a  parliament  immediately  after  his  aoocs-  the  law  originally  stood,  the  Icing  coald 

sion,  and  though  it  was  the  most  servile  body  t})0  parliament  rho'son  immediately  •^?f 

that  had  met  for  80  years,  and  the  king  bad  said  accession  to  the  thruue  during  the  whdsw  *■ 

fbere  wore   nly  40  members  of  the  house  of  reign.   The  triennial  act  repealed  this  prcrogs* 

commons  whom  he  would  not  have  named  him-  tive,  and  the  septennial  act  confirmed  tbatw- 

self,  ho  soon  quarrelled  with  it.    The  ends  peal,  while  it  extended  the  time  for  which  p*- 

which  he  had  most  at  heart  were,  the  rcpeiU  of  liaments  might  endure.    No  parliament,  bov- 

the  habeas  eorj>y/M  act,  tlio  e-taWi-bment  of  n  ever,  '•ince  that  time,  hri'i  existed  for  7 

standing  annj,  and  the  repeal  of  aii  laws  that  hiid  tliungh  the  motives  of  the  men  wbe on*" 

were  directed  against  the  Catholics.  It  so  hap-  throtigh  the  septennial  act  were  nnquestionaPt. 

pened  that  these  three  things  were  precisely  of  a  partv  character,  neither  they,  as Buw*t^ 

those  which  his  own  friends;,  the  tories,  were  nor  parliament,  were  guilty  of  usurp*"''''' , 

least  inclined  to  grant  They  were  as  mndi  right  of  psirllament  to  pass  such  an  act  i^'i^- 

attoched  to  the  h<ihea$  corput  act  as  were  the  on  the  sane  fronnd  as  its  right  to  •"**P\.r:j 

whigs;  they  associated  the  idea  of  a  standing  law.    The  biws  relating  to  treasoo,  ^  ^^^^ 

mraif  with  the  military  rule  of  Cromwell ;  and  and  to  toleration,  passed  in  the  y^rs  '!"|°T^ 

they  saw  ruin  to  the  chnrch  of  England  in  relief  ately  following  the  revolution,  and  ]|^ 

to  the  Catholics,  and  the  one  thing  whloh  they  came  part  of  the  constitution,  were 

loved  better  than  either  monarch  m  monarchy  of  a  liberal  oharaeter.   After  the  "Cccsskj 

was  that  church.    For  8  years  James  carried  the  house  of  Hanover,  nn  ntf<?™P"'''*  "Tpj^f^ 

on  a  warfare  against  the  constitution,  reviving  a  portion  of  the  whigs  to  close  the  hooseotpp?^ 

the  high  commission  court  by  his  own  act,  and  George  I.  gave  his  consent  to  the  i"*"^!!.^ .  no 

in  defiance  of  acts  of  parliament,  and  in  vrrions  a  bill  liy  which,  after  a  few  more  creatioas,^ 

ether  ways  showing  his  utter  contempt  of  all  additions  were  to  be  made  to  the  pcerage> 
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tlie  16  elective  peers  of  Scotland,  25  hereditary  neutralizes  that  prerog:ative.    The  moueif  to 

peers  were  to  be  substituted.  Had  tliid  mea^^ure  pay  the  salaries  of  the  otlicers  he  appohttsmmt 

Vmb  soooeasful,  the  worst  consequences  must  oe  Toted  by  parliaiiient.   He  cannot  alter  tbo 

have  flowed  from  it.    It  did  succeed  in  the  standard  of  the  money  whicli  it  is  his  privilege 

of  peenii  bat  the  hoiue  of  Gomau>n8,  to  coin.   The  appoiutmcuis  he  makes  are  vir- 

tbe  latd  of  Wilpok^  tiumr  it  oak  Tha  tnally  made  hj  parliament,  the  ministers  being 

government  was  strictly  parliamentary  down  only  a  committee  of  members  of  thai  body,  se- 

to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  leoted  from  it  by  its  consent,  and  responsible 

That  monarch  attempted  to  rule  parliament^  to  IL  He  la  held  to  be  inei^ble  of  doing 

aad  did  not  desist  until  he  found  tliat  his  best  wrong,  and  the  ministers  are  resjyonsible  for  all 

chance  to  aooomplish  his  purpose  would  be  that  is  done  in  his  name,  which,  wliatever  ita 

throQgh  a  mioa  wtth  that  bodj.  The  demand  jastice  in  former  times,  is  proper  now,  the  kiiw ' 


parliamentary  reform  commenced  in  tlie  being  capable  of  doing  nothing,  while  his 

oi  the  American  revolution,  and  was  visers''  do  every  thing.    Ue  is  head  of  the 

d  bf  the  oonvietioD  that  began  to  prevafl  church,  but  he  cannot  alter  the  state  religion, 

among  men  of  all  classes  that  the  existing  abuses  and  should  he  become  a  Catholic  he  would  for- 

w«re  owing  to  the  vices  of  the  electoral  system,  feit  liis  crown.  The  privv  coimcil  is  appointed 

Sid  J^r«eei«inalBed  quiet,  the  reform  that  was  by  tiie  king,  and  ia  bowia  to  adTiae  Um  to  tibe 

asaampli^hcd  in  1832  would  probably  have  been  best  judgment  of  the  members.    "With  the  ad- 

MMBiiiiMbed  a  generation  earlier.  The  French  vice  of  this  body  the  king  cau  publish  proda- 

faad  tte  eftct  of  delaying  changes  mations,  provided  tftey  are  of  a  I^^al  ebvader. 

that  were  much  demanded,  as  nu-  The  council  can  inquire  into  all  ouences  against 


imemben  of  the  house  of  conuooos  were  governmenL  and  commit  offenders  for  trIaL 

by  peers,  or  by  rich  Indlvidnal  oom*  The  jjndidal  committee  of  the  oooneQ  is  a  eomt 

The  reform  bill  of  1832,  though  it  of  appeal  in  cases  of  lunacy  and  idiocy,  and  in 

the  coostroctioa  of  the  house  of  oom«  admindtj  and  plantation  oaasei|  in  ^estiona 

Mto  soma  raspMla,  did  not  lanen  the  power  between  colonies,  and  all  qne8ti(»8  of  a  Idndred 

that  body,  which  is  more  influential  now  character.    It  has  an  appellate  jurisdiction  over 
M  it  erer  was  before.   The  exclamation  of  all'  parts  of  the  empire,  except  Great  Brit- 
Mr.  Boebook  in  1688— The  crownt  it  is  the  dn  and  Ireland,  in  the  last  resort  Theez- 

boa«e  of  commons! — expresses  in  few  words  ccutivo  government  is  in  the  hands  of  tha 

the  piecise  character  of  tlie  goTcrunent  o£  the  ministry,  which  consists  of  the  leading  men 

Bhntash  enplra.  The  house  of  ooramoos  con*  of  the  dominant  party.  This  has  not  uwaya 

si-iU  of  654  members,  of  whom  496  ore  returned  been  tlio  custum,  for  tliough  there  have  al- 

£rom  Kn^and  and  Waie^  105  from  Ireland,  and  ways  been  minister^  a  ministry  was  not  form- 

n  from  Bootland.  The  noose  of  pern's  ooMsia  ed  till  after  the  revohitlon,  of  whitih  event  it 

at  present  (1859)  of  about  450  members,  was  one  of  the  consequences.    The  cifl)inot 

Ireland  aends  28  representative  temporal  peerS|  though  now  formed  firom  the  ministry,  ana 

ehoaaa  for  life,  and  4  spiritual  peers,  who  oAan  oonftmnded  with  it,  is  not  identlcaa  with 

■it  by  rotation  of  sessions;  and  Scotland  IG  it,  and  la  indeed  nmoli  older  than  tlie  ministry. 

Mpressntative  peers,  chosen  for  each  parlia*  It  origjimted  in  the  custom,  which  was  inevi- 

aaMt  by  the  nobility  of  that  country.   The  table.  If  intmsting  power  to  some  Ibw  of  the 

ottSM  are  English  temporal  peers,  with  the  king^s  ministers.    In  tlie  reign  of  Charles  I.  this 

exeeptioa  of  the  2  arctibisbops  of  York  and  knot  of  ministers,  or  "junto,'^  as  they  were 

Cantertmry,  and  24  bishops,  who  oonstitnte  the  called,  were  in  the  habit  of  holding  meetings  in 

Spbteal  peerage  of  England.   The  house  of  the  cabinet  of  the  queen  consort,  Ilonrietta 

p«er>  is  the  supreme  judicial  court  of  the  em-  Maria,  whence  the  name  came  to  have  its  pres- 

pire,  exercising  jurisdiction  in  civil  causes  upon  ent  meaning.   The  word  cabal  had  the  same 

appeals,  and  in  criminal  oases  when  brought  meaning  for  a  time,  but  the  unpopularity  of  the 

before  it  by  the  house  of  commons  by  the  pro-  cabal  ministry,  in  the  reign  oi  Gharlea  II., 

oeas  of  impeachment.  Peers  can  vote  by  proxy,  caused  it  to  become  so  odiObs  that  it  has  never 

bat  the  privilsge  is  not  available  when  their  since  been  employed  in  a  res]>ectful  sense.  The 

house  ia  in  ooramittce.  Bills  affecting  the  peer-  cabinet,  or  ratlier  the  cabinet  council,  has  never 

*  ift«  mast  originate  in  the  house  of  peers,  and  been  recognized  by  the  law,  it  has  no  legal  ex- 

canaot  be  altered  by  the  house  of  commons,  istence  now,  the  names  of  the  persons  who  com- 

WLeo  charged  with  treason  or  felony,  a  mom-  pose  it  are  never  officially  published,  and  no 

Wr  of  Uie  upper  house  must  be  tried  there ;  for  recx>rd  of  its  doings  is  kept.   The  difference 

hmr  offenoea,  by  the  common  courts.    The  between  the  cabinet  and  the  minbtry  may, 

peer  give*  his  verdict  upon  his  honor,  and  an-  perhaps,  he  best  stated  by  mentioning  the  oom- 

rwert  in  the  same  way  to  bills  in  chancery;  position  of  tho  existing  English  government, 

but  whan  a  witness  in  any  of  toe  courts,  he  The  ministry  now  consists  of  25  persons,  bat 

takes  the  nsnal  oath.    The  sovereign,  in  the-  the  cabinet  has  only  13  members,  viz. :  the  first 

ory,  ii  siioost  as  jwweriul  as  in  early  times,  but  lord  of  the  treasury,  chancellor  of  the  exche- 

io  practice  his  power  oan  hardly  be  said  to  ex-  quer,  lord  chancellor,  president  of  the  council, 

He  can  make  war  or  peace,  but  tho  con-  ]()r<l  privy  seal,  secretaries  of  state  for  the  home 

troi  of  the  parse  and  the  sword  by  parliameut  lieparUucnt,  for  foreign  afiairs,  for  tho  colonies 
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for  war,  for  India,  first  lord  of  the  admiraltj,  nndereach.  These  three  inetropolitftn  mm  vm 

S resident  of  the  board  of  trade,  and  presi-  York,  London,  and  aootiier,  the  name  of  wbiA 

ent  of  the  board  of  works.    The  secretary-  has  been  matter  of  dispute,  altliongb  it  is  geDcr- 

■hip  of  India  is  of  recent  creation,  dating  ally  admitted  thai  it  was  a  Wolah  proTtoca  ««b 

only  from   1858,   when  Victoria  became  its  seat  at  a  pkee  called  OaerieomipoD the  IU% 

?neen  of  Hindostan,  and  -the  rule  of  the  East  afterward  at  Menevia,  now  St.  David's.  Attb* 
ndia  company  over  that  country  oeaaed.  coonci]  of  Arlea,  in  814^  the  archbishops  of 
Among  the  ministers  who  are  not  of  the  cabi-  tiiese  three  sees  were  pretont  aa  participob 
net  are  the  commander  of  the  forces,  tho  There  were  also  British  biahops  in  ilio  coaocS 
postmaster-general,  the  lord  lieutenant  of  of  Sardioa,  in  847.  About  the  middle  of  Um 
Ireland,  the  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancas-  6th  centnry  the  ^ons  arriTod  in  England,  and 
ter,  the  lord  great  chamberlain,  the  lord  stew-  in  the  course  of  the  century  following  haduci 
ard,  and  other?.    Tlie  post  of  prime  minister,  only  gained  the  ascendency  there,  but  hsd  dmt 
or  premier,  has  generally  been  field  by  the  first  the  dose  of  the  century,  in  596,  to  a  very  grot 
lord  of  the  treasury  since  the  accession  of  the  eztentexterminated  Christianity  also   A  ji^stin 
house  of  Hanover.    It  was  generally  held  by  came  as  a  missionary  from  Gregory,  hhhijp  of 
the  lord  treasurer  in  earlier  times,  but  there  Rome,  to  convert  the  Saxons  to  C^rfai^aaitj. 
has  been  no  such  officer  since  1714.   The  office  Efibrts  were  also  soon  after  made  both  froa 
ha.^  ever  <:ince  that  date  been  in  commission,  and  Ireland  and  Scotland  to  reconvert  Englsadto 
it  was  Sir  Robert  Walpole  who  first  attached  the  faitli  which  had  been  lost.  TheSaxoodoBf 
the  place  of  prime  minister  to  that  of  first  lord  ination,  however,  had  not  extended  throa^oot 
commissioner  of  the  treasury.   Previously  to  the  west  of  England  in  any  such  way  as  mofji- 
that  time  a  secretary  of  state  had  higher  official  ther  to  abolish  the  Christian  worship.  The  Mi 
rank  than  the  head  of  the  treasury;  and  after  of  history  also  indicate  that  there  must  have  been 
Walpole's  fall,  Lord  Carteret  (Earl  Granville)  a  larire  portion  of  the  Cliristian  popnUtioatm 
was  the  principal  wan  of  the  ministry  to  which  within  tiio  hupuirchy  itself  stiU  remainiog,  wm 
he  belonged,  luid  waa  a  secretary  of  state.   It  capaoially  among  the  females.  By  all  these  imli:- 
has  sometimes  happened  that  foreo  of  character  cnce«  comltined  the  Saxons  were  soon  cooTCrt- 
ha.s  enabled  a  secretory  of  utaio  to  be  premier  cd,  and  a  general  union  of  tho  believers  eflBectll 
in  fact  if  not  in  name,  as  in  tlio  cases  of  the  With  a  view  of  establishing  uniformity  of  doc- 
elder  Pitt,  Lord  Castle reji^h,  and  Mr.  Canning;  trine  and  discipline  in  tho  IBritish  church.  A*- 
but  the  ruio  is,  that  tho  first  lord  of  the  tread-  gustia  held  several  conferences  with  the  WdA 
^vry  is  premier.    The  twooflloea  of  fifBtkfdaad  bidic^  6  or  7  in  number,  bnt  with  littio 
chancellor  of  tho  exchequer  have  comothnes  cess,  as  the  latter  refn^pd  to  acknowledge  the 
been  held  by  the  same  person.    The  king  can  supremacy  of  thebisiiopof  Rome  or  to  coofoW 
cull  a  privy  councillor  to  tho  cabinet,  though  to  the  Roman  custom  of  celebrating  Easter  on  tho 
he  holt!  no  office  ;  and  eminent  men  have  sat  in  first  Sunday  of  tho  paschal  full  moon.  The  Brit 
that  body  merely  as  cabinet  councillor.s. — The  uh  Christians,  liko  those  of  the  East,  kept  tto 
prisoipal  anthoritiee  for  the  history  of  England  festival  on  tho  8d  day  after  the  Hth  of  tlie  Jew- 
are:  the  works  of  Turner,  Palgrave,  KcmMe,  ish  month  Kisan,  whatever  day  of  the  week  thjt 
and  Lappcnberg,  on  the  Saxon  times;  liitllain's  might  be.   They  resembled  tho  orientabal^" 
Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,"  and    Con-  the  practice  of  baptismal  immersion.  It  is  ds^- 
stitntional  History  of  England;"    Tliicrry''?  cd  thnt  the«e  facts  dbow  that  the  bishop  of  Bcape, 
Conquete  de  PAngleterre  j>ar  h$                ;  up  to  tho  year  596,  had  possessed  no  antbon^ 
littsH  Strickland's  **QQe«]»  Of  Enghind;"  the  over  the  church  io  England,  and  that  the£ngli>l 
works  of  Stephens,  Creasy,  and  Raikcs  on  the  or  rather  the  British  church  was  under  no  <ii*»' 
English  constitution;  the  historiea  of  England  bility,  censure,  or  ^sadvantago  in  conseq^o* 
\ff  Hume,  Lingard,  Knight,  Macaulay,  and  of  its  independenoa  <rf  the  see  of  Rome.  Hos^ 
]m>ude,  the  t^vo  last  being  diavotad  to  apeoial  ever,  the  influence  of  the  advocates  o^^J**?" 
portions  of  that  history.  supremacy  prevailed,  and  in  the  course  o***? 

ENGLAND,  Cnt^cH  o»,  a  Protestant  epi»-  generationa  aacnred  a  conformity  of  the 

copal  organization  e^lnblished  by  law  as  tho  state  Chri<^tians  to  the  doctrines  and  usages  ofBc^J 

church  of  England  axid  Ireland.    It  is  hold  by  Tho  establi^ment  of  monastic  houses, 

many  that  the  gospel  wa.s  preached  in  Britain  from  lood  ecoledastical  joriadiotion  and  sul^ 

in  the  Ist  century  by  St.  Paul  himself  during  the  only  and  dire  tl y  t  o  the  pope,  greatly  iiicre*^ 

period  between  his  Ist  and  2d  imprisonments  at  the  Roman  intiuence,  ana  tue  Norman  oooqoM 

Bontt.  It  is  at  all  evente  certain  that  tite  gospel  liad  a  Hkaafltet,  although  the  pope  fonndit^ 

"was preached  there,  the  church  fully  established,  ces.«;ary  \o  oppo'^c  nn?!  resi  st  tho  conqnerOT,J*^ 

and  the  people  generally,  perhape  universally,  king  was  disposed  to  suLjugiito  the  church  WB' 

con  verted  to  the  feith,  before  the  Saxon  invasion,  royal  prerogative  and  use  it  for  purpose* 

Of  this  early  period  in  the  history  of  thn  Tiritiah  pohcy  nmch  further  than  it  suited 

oborch,  however,  we  have  much  less  Information  ander  II.  or  his  sncoeasor  Gregory  VH.  ("|^ 

tban  ooidd  be  desired.  As  early  as  814,  the  isl-  brand)  to  allow.  Tba  eoatroTanies  and  conr^ 

and  seems  to  have  l>een  divided  into  three  eccle-  between  tho  conquered  Saions  and  the  conqi 

siastioal  provinces,  each  with  its  metropolitan  or  ing  Normans  continued  till  tliey  "^^J^^^gJ 

anohUilfcois  and  of  eouae       savaitl  Insbops  tiieMQ«rioaolHaiiiyI.«iidllitiUaor0o0m 
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taxH  after  that  the  qoarrds  betK'een  the  king  and 
h'kA  Uirons,  eacling  iu  the  resigaation  of  his  crown 
hj  John  into  the  hands  of  the  pope^  to  be  re- 
r*^?re<i  back  by  him  and  ever  after  to  be  held  by 
tax  aiinudl  payuieut  to  tlie  pope,  served  to  increase 
the  oMMlinfluence  in  England.  From  tliis  peri<  xl 
nntiJ  th^  ereat  reformation  the  ccclesijistical  his- 
tory oi  Euglaud,  though  marked  by  occasional 
di^^turbances  and  protests  against  the  papal  ao- 
thtrrity,  has  few  features  of  penorril  imjwtance. 
But  &boat  the  time  whuu  Uie  preaching  of 
liuUm  and  bit  followers  wat  arousing  Ger- 
many, Henry  VIII.  undertook  to  set  aside  the 
pope'a  sopremacy  in  England.    Uenry  had  mar- 
rtad  Catharine  of  Aragon,  the  widow  of  his  de- 
cen&eA  br  rljer  Arthur,  but  on  falling  in  love 
vfiih  Aime  iiuioyn,  he  began  to  question  tho 
Itgtifiiy  itt  Ui  marriage.  Anxious  to  prepare 
the  way  for  a  nnion  with  Anne,  he  requested 
tbe  pope  to  declare  his  marriage  with  Cati^a- 
ite*  sul «ft  hiUmt  or  to  grant  a  divoroa;  bat 
hts  request  not  being  complied  witli,  he  refer- 
red the  matter,  by  the  adrioe  of  Thomas  Uran- 
MT,        <K>w  b^^  to  tiM  into  iiotioa,  to  his 
own  clergj'  anrl  -miversittes,  among  whom,  as  well 
OS  At  the  seats  of  learning  in  foreign  coontriesi 
1m  dU  not  Hkil  to  find  some  wlto  answerad  aik 
Cf^rtlmg^  to  hiii  wishes.    Fortified  by  these  opin* 
ioa<s  Craxuner,  who  had  been  ruis^ad  to  the 
arcfabiahoprio  of  Canterbury,  proclaimed  tiM 
king:*3  marriage  with  Catharine  void,  and  con- 
firmed his  alliance  with  Anne  ik>leyn,  whom  he 
hmA  i^T^ely  wedded  a  few  months  before. 
The  \Kt\<e  tlircatened  Henry  with  tho  heaviest 
eensorea  if  he  did  not  take  back  his  l^al  wife, 
1»«tH«B«7i«aolTodtoM|Mr«tofirmiitbeM 
Rome  rrithcr  than  restrain  his  passion,  and  meas- 
mre«  were  at  once  taken  to  sulyect  the  olergy  of 
th*  liiigdom  exdosively  to  tibe  crown.  A  mow 
ha«i  already  boon  ?trnr1c  at  tho  old  ecclesiastical 
eastern     tlie  iudictuient  of  the  EngUsh  oleigy 
m  IMI  lor  Mippoitiiif  Wobey  in  his  powors  as 
legate  before  receiving  tho  royal  sanction  ;  and 
in  the  oonvooatioQ  held  inunedii^ly  after,  in 
whieb  ft  ioni  of  money  was  Toted  to  theerown 

by  way  of  buyinij  imnuinitr  from  tho  conse- 
fOMoea  of  conviction  on  this  charge^  the  king 
vaa  teknowledged  to  be  **th«  odo  protector 
of  the  Engliiih  church,  its  only  and  supreme 
kvd,  aod,  as  far  as  mi^t  be  bj  the  law  of 
OMst,  iu  iopvemo  bead?*  By  thossmo  asMni* 

blage       i;L;irriage  with  C  itlifirine  was  declared 
mJ^  and  in  15^2  the  parliament  passed  an 
Mt  <gaftmt  paying  to  Uie  pope  the  aiuMtea,  or 
jisrll  r'-'v./tiiic  of  all  bishoprir.^  tliat  frll  \-acant, 
vUth  h«d  formerly  been  paid  to  fiome  as  a 
in  en  Udls  tnoM  to  new  prelates.  At  tho 
sarQ«>  tirno   it  was  ordained  that  no  regard 
sbcicM  be  paid  ,to  oensorea  which  the  pope 
nigbt  pass  on  aoeonnt  of  thfo  kw,  tad  tbat 
rai>«  fehonl  I  Ih^  said  and  the  sacraments  ad- 
aiiustsfed  aa  osoaL    la  1534  still  more  im- 
porttaeanrtw  ware  imoted.  All  payments 
made  to  tho  apostolic  cliamber,  all  bulls  and 
dispeosstiona  were  abolished ;  monasteries  were 
la^fected  toroyal^Termnent  aod  viaiiatuHi,  and 


exempted  from  all  other ;  the  right  to  suraraoa 
convocations,  approve  or  reject  canons,  and 
hear  appeals  from  the  bishops,  was  vested  in 
the  king  alone,  and  sentence  of  deposition  wds 
passed  upon  Oamp^gio  and  Ghinnoci,  bishops 
'  f  Salidbnry  ana  Worcester.  Though  now 
honored  with  tho  title  of  supreme  nend  of,' 
the  church  on  earth,  Henry  conteniplaLecL  no 
change  in  the  doctrines  of  the  old  church,  and 
no  jiottinp  up  of  a  rival  community.  Indeed,  it 
was  not  until  QO  yeart»  or  more  al  ter  tlic&c  btepe 
that  ^e  Roman  OtotiioiioB  and  the  reformers 
wero  lfx>kod  upon  as  separate  bodie?,  or  had  a 
heparatu  luiiasUy  and  separate  places  of  wor- 
ship. Throughout  Henry's  reign  much  less  wat 
(]on^  toward  a  chnn^ro  in  creed  or  ritual  than  dur- 
ing tlto  short  rcigu  of  his  son,  Edward  VL  Thft 
fundamental  ptuid^  avowed  from  the  first  to 
the  last,  however,  wss  Uiat,  beside  retaining 
the  ministry  and  the  creeds  of  the  primitive 
ditiroh,  th^  most  in  all  points  of  doctrine  and 
discipline  also  accept  its  authority.  In  this 
view  the  offices  of  devotion  were  oxpuraated 
of  what  were  deemed  errors  and  innovaOott^ 
and  translated  into  English  (having  l  oen  pre- 
viously used  in  the  Latin  language),  and  brooght 
together  as  a  "  Book  of  Oommon  Prayer  and 
Administration  of  tho  Sacraments."  Homiliea 
vera  prwared  to  be  read  in  all  the  ehorohes 
far  tbo  UMtruction  of  the  people;  the  WoAb 
also  ^yriH  translated,  and  not  only  read  in  pub- 
lic worship  by  the  clergy,  bat  copies  were 
pla(»d  at  tho  pvbfie  expense  in  tho  ohiireh«v 
where  they  were  accessible  at  all  times,  ex- 
cept daring  the  hours  of  public  service ;  and, 
fludlj,  araolM  of  rd^ion  were  a^eed  upon, 
now  known  as  the  "XXXIX.  Articles,"  and 
were  published  aa  indioitive  of  tbo  extent  to 
vhkh  tho  ehofoh  of  England  had  departed 
from  the  belief  nnJ  usages  that  had  prrvuiled 
in  Eofl^d  before  the  reftmnation,  and  stiU 
prevaikd  in  tbo  drarohea  thot  wors  obo- 
dient  to  Rome  on  the  continent  On  the 
death  of  Edward  YL,  Mary,  daughter  of  Heniy 
VIIL  and  Cathsfino  cf  Aragon,  Henry's  first 
-^Tifc,  ascended  the  throne.  Sho  a  dovont 
adherent  of  the  pi^ud  aatbonty,  and  set  herself 
to  seonro  its  veoof^tkm  in  Ihij^and.  To  pro- 
paro  t!io  way  for  tho  realization  of  hrr  ohjoct, 
an  important  change  was  made  in  the  house 
ot  Uahopii  Soma  wore  doelared  to  bo  no 
bishops,  because  they  were  married  men ;  some 
were  deprived  of  their  sees  becanse  they  had 
been  appointed  to  them  onty  during  the  good 
pleasure  of  the  king.  Five  were  condemned 
and  bomed  at  the  iliske  lor  the  part  they  had 
tiken  in  the  relbrmation.  llins  under  1Cai7*o 
rule  tlio  f^tato  again  became  Catholic,  bnt  in 
About  6  years  she  died,  and  was  soooeeded 
by  IQisabelh,  the  daogfater  of  Henry  and  Anno 
Bi  leyn,  wl  10  brought  back  the  reformed  faith 
and  usages.  The  bishooe  who  had  been  de- 
prived by  Mary,  and  had  saved  their  lives  bj 
fleeing  from  the  country,  ware  brought  baclE, 
and  either  restored  to  Uieir  own  sees  or  pro- 
moled  toothed  thai  mMTtoairtk  Moreuaa 
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on»-half  the  Eoglub  bithojprios  were  either  v»- 
tftant  «)mni  EKz«Mth  came  totbe  tiirocie,  or  pres- 
ently becAine  so  without  any  act  of  hers.  Tho 
filling  of  these  sees  gave  her  at  ooce  a  tm^ority 
li  tbe  «MiiMils  of  tiM  ehuNh  wbo  sympaudaad 
with  her,  including  among  them  of  courso  thoi^? 
who  lUM  mtoraed  to  oooopy  their  old  places, 
l^eril  of  Ifiwy^  dfiota  toreCiro  mHmt 

t!i  III  to  conform.  But  in  a  short  time  things 
were  raetored  ia  tbe  £ogUah  ohoroh  to  the 
oondWon  In  wMeh  Hkegr  bid  htva  in  iSb^  yw 
prevjou«  t  :>  flic  ath  of  Edward  VI,  During 
the  latter  part  of  the  rewa  of  liUizabeUi,  aod 
tUmNgboiit  the  rtlgn  of  Eor  wwceasor,  Jmnm, 
efforts  wore  made  to  alter  tho  articles  of  tho 
ohoroh  of  £nglnnd,  ^  as  to  render  them,  if 
not  tmequivoeally  exprMrft^o  of,  yet  ontlMljr 
agreeahlo  to,  tlio  Calvinistio  theology.  For 
this  purpose  the  famous  Lambeth  artideo 
were  drawn  np,  and  even  the  consent  of  WMt- 
glft,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  obtained 
to  their  inoorporation  into  the  fonnolaries  and 
standards.  The  chnroh,  however,  never  gave 
any  assent  to  those  articles.  And  when,  in 
1638,  King  Charles  issned  his  "  Dedarattoo  con- 
oeming  Religion,"  and  required  tliatthe  XXXIX. 
articles  should  be  adhered  to  m  the  bond  of 
union  and  standard  of  doctrine,  he  required  that 
thoee  articles  should  be  received  and  held  in 
their  ordinary  sense;  "in  the  plain  and  full 
meaning  thereof;'*  "in  tho  literal  and  grammat- 
ical sense."  The  Calrinista  complained  bitterly 
that  this  was  a  restraint  upon  them,  and  a  pro- 
hibition of  their  oonatraction  of  tho  articles. 
Ve  mention  these  facta  to  show  that  wliile  the 
Boman  Catholics  had  regarded  tbe  English 
church  Rs  being  30  far  Protestant  that  they  could 
not  rctnaia  in  ita  communion,  tho  Caivinists 
also,  whether  those  inclined  to  Presbyterianism 
or  to  Congregation altftm,  did  not  consider  it 
possible  to  reconcile  thoir  theologj  with  tlio 
XXXIX.  art  1< .  in  what  was  then  undenrtood 
to  be  their  *'  accustomed,  their  plain  and  prnm- 
matical  scnscp"  After  a  season  of  trouble  under 
the  protectorate  of  Oliver  and  Richard €roiiip 
well,  fhrni  1653  in  in60,  tho  church  was  re- 
stored under  Cliarics  il.  to  its  former  position. 
The  ftw  l^sbopstiMt  remained,  Juzon  of  Lon- 
don, Pferce  of  Bsth  and  Wei  la,  Skinner  of  Ox- 
ford, Warner  of  Rochester,  Roberts  of  Banpor, 
WfOB  of  Ely,  Duppa  of  Salistary,  King  of  Chi. 
Chester,  and  Frcwon  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield, 
were  restored,  though  not  all  to  tbe  sees  Ibey 
had  held  Iwltope,  and  the  rantlirfng  sees  oprin 
filled ;  the  pmyer  book,  lessons,  and  ritual  oame 
back  into  use  us  before  the  Puritan  ascendency. 
Brcn  during  thepntookorate,  the  church,  thoof^ 
oppressed  and  perseontcd,  had  continued  her 
roinistrAtioos;  such  men  as  Sanderson,  Haokett^ 
Bt:ll,  Fell,  dnL,  renudnfaig  at  their  posts,  and  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties.  Although  thcr 
were  not  allowed  to  use  the  oominon  prayer  book 
«lth«rlii  poblio  ministraliow  or  private  doro- 
taons,  some  of  them  had  oominitted  ita  contents 
to  memory,  and  used  its  formularies  throughout. 
Oa4b0W»How<ion  cf  GhtilM  IL  « 


was  held  at  the  Savpy  in  Lod( 

*XM0K  Ok  UOMOmi  1  ivyiN 

of  Sacraments."  so  n-,  if  pnc^iMe,  to  inclodeil 
those  who  were  iuchood  to  dissent.  Althoegfc 
liM  dlsssnleii  wwo  ra|NWMHtod     BnrtM',  ni 

most  learned,  the  mildest,  nnd  the  mo?t  rnoi^gt* 
of  their  number,  no  great  result  was  acoomiiUh 
od*  Tho  dlnwlsni,  lio'wwavt  ckwbpM  ihs 


fact  that  there  was  such  a  radical  diffcretn 
between  tbe  Engluh  ohorah  and  thsowiTw 
MenUy  with  regard  to  the  fimimnmtiimi- 

ditions  of  aalvatit)n,  regeneration,  the  mcainfrf 
Jostifioation,  Ac,  that  no  union  cQold  ti 

coiiM  fairly  be  put  on  tho  forniul-iri*'^  of 
church  bj  whioh  penoua  lioidkig  the  mm 
eatwtalned  bf  m  ^tm&nt&n,  and  denjiof 

tho  sacramental  theory  of  tho  church,  c«uH 
oonsfktentljr  with  honesty  and  self-respeot  » 
mdn  in  Mr  ounnotiloii.   ClMfles  n.  wii 

succeeded  by  his  broilier  James  II.,  a  Roraw 
Catholic.   He  songfat  tlrst  to  secors  for  hn 
own  &ith  a  free  toleration  in  England,  bopiur, 
as  it  was  supposed,  to  bring  tho  EnglisQ  ehmii 
again  into  conformity  witli  that  of  Rome.  Tbe 
effort  to  do  so  was  regarded  as  anoonstitatioiul, 
and  was  one  of  tbe  causes  of  the  kiog^s  mt- 
ment  from  the  throne.  A  portion  of  th«  bwieM 
and  clergy  who  had  been  foremost  to  fsihtlli 
efforts  to  Romanize  the  church,  stood  by  Uv: 
when  the  dissenters  and  others  songht  to  plaoi 
William  of  Orange  on  tlie  throne  in  hii  iIm1> 
They  considered  themselves  bound  in  eoescienoe 
to  preserve  the  purity  and  integrity  of  thechnrdi, 
and  equally  bound  by  thoir  oath  of  allegiaaeeto 
be  faithful'  to  his  inherited  right  to  tbe  throne, 
and  to  that  of  his  son  Jaioos  (Francis  Edwaid). 
Ilenco  they  refused  tho  oath  of  allegianM* 
'William,  and  became  known  la  history  as  tbe  con- 
jtirors.    Beside  ndhering  to  the  eonstitotioo*! 
rights  of  James  and  his  son,  called  tbe  pretender, 
they  were  also  the  persons  who  were  known  « 
the  high  churohmpn,  in  opposition  to  ^  lev 
ohurehmen,  wbu  wuro  so  called  because 
lyMpaflym  their  general  views  with  the  di^t 
crs  and  non-churchmen.    This  state  of  tiiiii^i 
caused  tbe  high  churchmen  to  bo  no  fjTon** 
with  William  and  his  political  advisers  tm 
fHends;  a  feeling  which  has  had  its  effect  e^tf 
since.   In  1717,  duriug  tho  reign  of  Geofgein 
the  church,  in  oonseqnc  [K  G  of  its  attempt  tow- 
forro  itsdiscipline  npon  lloadley,  bishop  of 
gor,  and  a  favorite  with  the  king,  was  forWddSl 
to  hold  sessions  of  its  OMvocations,  or  to  enter 
upon  any  legislative  or  ecclesiastical  bosii»»9« 
a  corporate  oharactor.  The  convocation,  ho** 
over,  oonfewed  to  go  through  the  form  of  «> 
annnal  meeting,  though  it  .vn=!  invariably  pf^ 
rogned  before  it  could  proceed  to  burfoes^  ww 
it  is  only  within  a  very  few  yews  that  its 
imrttn  functions  havo  been  partinllv  restorw* 
It  was  undeniable  that  lioadley  had  no*  *Jf; 


»d  the  divine  origin  and  obligation  of  tho 

npnl  polity  of  tho  chnrrh,  hut  ^""."^ 
denied  otlicr  of  the  ftandameutal  articles  of  w 
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that  tbe  example  with  regard  to  the  divinity  of  to  hnye  not  only  a  wise  and  judicious  compend 

Obriitk  Xiie  etEectB  of  this  ascendency  of  what  of  doctrine  and  devotion,  but  also  one  of  the 

Int  IwBMUed  EnstiaDism  in  tbe  ohorohmM  mMfc  cibolnal  of  all  potable  ooniWTitlTe  lafo* 

sonn  fe!t.    The  high  places  in  the  church  canio  guards  for  the  ffuth  once  delivered  to  the 

to  be  flOQght  \}y  persons  who  had  fiur  more  desire  saints.  The  characteriatio  ten^  of  tbe  ohordi 

ftr  flw  tneoow  and  remeotabSlty  of  podkkn  of  England,  beside  the  fudmBuaM  doelriiMa 

whichtheyaffordedthanforthe  work  which  they  of  the  Trinity  and  redemption  through  the  nll- 

(sUed  for — more  aozioQS  in  £M}t  to  benefit  them^  nfficieot  atonement  once  made  for  all  by  the 


jvlfli  by  a  good  H^ln^tlMB  IhbwanSmct  men  b|^  Aulb  of  Cbrirt  00  fbo  eron,  are  ft  reMtwnii> 

luHpdwork  and  Bpiritnal  counsel  nnil  guidance,  tion  or  spiritual  Itirth  in  baptism, in  which  the 

A  fmral  ^>athy  in  religiona  matters  ensued^  baptiaed  becomes  a  member  of  the  ohorch, 

I  by  iMh  dlHyitouuiu  f  tfn  Wuifciji  or  and  a  growlli  In  gnuM  by  iho  use  of  «ho 


Methodist  movement,  and  the  rise  of  the  evan-  ments  and  ministrations  of  the  church  duly  ad- 
plictk  oC  (he  scfaool^ofKewton,  To^lady,  and  ministered  and  jdnly  received,  made  efficaoioM 


BineiNi,  eaaniloiw*  imfB  about  18W,  wmd  •  bjrtha  Word  of  divine  troth  and  the  fnuioaa 

movement  was  contemplated  and  actually  pro-  influences  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  freely  given  to  all 

poaed,  wbieh  it  was  earoestlj  believed  and  se-  who  doljr  nek  and  fidthfolly  use  them.  The 

itai^lNmAwonld  awaep  sway  all  libatiraa  oeodMonof  nnttiiifearfbafUl  ia  soeh  that  1m 

d'lstinrtive  of  the  church  as  between  itself  and  can  do  nothing  acceptable  to  God  with  out  !■(»• 


can  do  nothing  acceptable  to  God  without]^ 

thsProteBtantdiaseDten.  This  fear  and  the  pi«a>  Tenting  grace;  good  works,  though  pleasing  to 

peel iHiidi  It  uoHuiuulidaJ  lad  to  liia  twiMk^-  Haaven,  natrano powar  to  put  away  sm;  woite 

tioB  of  the  "  Oxford  Tracts,"  by  mctn Tiers  of  the  of  superorogaAion,  over  and  above  Go<r8  com- 

QTiirersity  of  Oxford,  aod  that  recorrenoe  to  tho  mandmenta,  cannot  be  taught  without  arn»anoa 

principles  of       clnmoh  as  Mid  and  owettaad  and  im|riety ;  tho  ciiiireh  haa  power  to  daereo 

k'fore  the  revolution  of  168'^,  which  has  been  rites  or  ceremonies,  and  to  decide  matters  of 

daneleriaed  aa  ^^Puseytsm;"  pcUwioles  which  futh;  the  Bomau  CatboUo  dootrinea  of  pnr- 

M  fcr  a  ttma  aaarly  died  oat  with  wa  non-Jn«  gatory,^nToeation  of  aainta,  and  raapeot  to  rd- 

rr^rN— In  tlie  foregoing  review  of  the  history  ics  and  images;,  are  rejected ;  clergymen  are  al- 

ni  tbe  church  of  England  we  have  aimed  at  tho  lowed  to  marry ;  and  oommnnion  is  to  be  given 

tvifcM  purpose  of  (1)  preaenting  an  onfliiia  of  In  both  kteda.  The  nmnbar  of  aaeramenta  la 

ito  hiitorj,  and  (2)  showing  from  this  history  two,  baptism  and  the  Lord's  snpper.  Three 

botk  iti  eoclesiastiGAl  and  ita  do<^Dal  position,  clerical  ordera  are  reoogniaed,  biabopsi  prieeta, 

Matetieally,  it  chdma  to  be  the  perpeto**  and  deaeona,  liio  fMb  dntrtag  tiieir  once  In 

tioo  and  legitimate  heir  and  representative  of  direct  surce.ssion  from  the  apostles  by  t{)iscopal 

ditehtnd)  fonoded  in  England  before  tbe  Sax«  oonaaoration,  and  the  others  receiving  ordina^ 

MlBfirioii,  before  the  Norman  conquest,  before  Hon  ail      handa  of  a  bUiap.  Thoae  of  tha 

the  reformation.    The  English  claim  that  they  second  order  are  entitiad  archdeacons,  deans, 

bidapwfeet  right  tor^ect  the  papal  authority,  rectors,  vicars,  or  ooralei^  according  to  their 

hnoiMib  bs  (1)  it  was  not  given  by  any  direct  ftraetiotts.   A  readar  ia  a  layman  liofloaad  hy 

divine  institution  or  appointment  witnessed  or  the  bishop  to  read  in  a  church  or  clmpol  whcro 

testified  to  in  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  (2)  its  claims  there  is  no  clergyman.  Parson  sicnifiaa  a  clejw- 

ftvmtbe  first  were  in  contravention  of  tbe  most  man  In  possession  of  a  paroofaiu  chiirdiw---Tiio 

Oif red  caocns  of  the  nniveraal  church ;  and  (8)  church  of  England  is  dividetl  into  2  provinces, 

thediscoDtinnanoe  of  any  submission  that  there  Canterbury  and  York,  witli  an  archbiahop  in 

Bttj  hsve  previously  been  to  the  see  of  Bome  each,  and  under  these  26  bishops.   Tha  ffioeaaaa 

blat  the  time  of  tbe  reformation  become  in-  are  much  too  large,  and  a  gradual  reduction  in 

Aipaiaible  to  the  purity  of  religion,  tho  best  their  size  by  divisions  is  being  effected.  Be> 

™»Mio(  the  church,  and  the  spiritual  welfare  side  these  are  82  bishops  in  the  English  cdcnial 

of  ths  people  •  to  that  if  it  were  formally  and  in  dependencies,  with  a  number  of  clergy  amount- 

axtnad  appearance  a  schism  (which  they  of  ing  in  all,  at  home  and  in  the  colonies,  to  about 

••■«■•  do  not  admit),  it  was  neverthelegs  not  20,000.  The  dioceses  of  Ripon  and  Manoheeter, 

lalf  tatifiable,  but  necessary.   I>octrinally  the  in  the  province  of  York,  were  created  in  tho 

ehora  (tf  England  claims  to  be  based  on  the  reignsof  William  IV.  and  Victoria;  and  tho aaaa 

fUh  SeripUires,  as  interpreted  in  the  Apoiitles'  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  in  the  province  oC 

ni  other  ancient  creeds  of  tlie  church  that  Canterbury,  have  been  united.    Tho  hihhop  of 

kmbeen  universally  received,  and  to  have  kept  8odor  and  Man  does  not  sit  in  parliamenti 

*enelf  aloof  from  all  the  modem  systems  of  The  others  constitute  the  spiritual  peerage  of 

vbeti^r  of  Calvin,  or  Luther,  or  Ar-  England,  and  are  in  theory  appointed  by  the 

Blinnis,  leaving  her  members  free  t*)  enjoy  their  crown,  in  fact  by  the  ministry.    Next  to  the 

opinions  on  all  points  not  represented  in  archbishops  rank  tho  bishops  of  London,  Dur- 

^riptures  as  naceeaary  to  the  souPs  health,  ham,  and  Wincliester,  and  the  others  take  rank 

*>*ir«fiiang  to  be  narrowed  down  to  any  other  according  to  the  date  of  their  consecration, 

w  creeds  tlian  those  of  the  apostles  and  The  revenues  of  the  church  of  England  are 

primitive  churcli.   She  claims  also  to  hK99  aftan  rapresented  as  an  endowment  from  tho 

J^K*?"!  all  that  is  essential  to  church  organ-  state — a  tax  levied  and  collected  by  porliap- 

ntioQ  ia  her  episcopate,  and  in  her  liturgy  mout  for  the  support  of  an  institution,  for 
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which  many  of  the  people  hare  no  choice  or 
regard;  bat tUf  Is  ft miflalte.   At  th* tiraft  of 

the  rt'form.ition  nearly  if  not  quito  oTic-fiffh  nf 
all  the  property  in  the  realm,  both  real  and 
pMVonal,  WIS  in  the  ponanion  of  tho  duuroh 
and  ecclesiastical  persons,  and  held  by  them 
for  their  own  personal  support)  and  for  pur- 
poaea  of  diaritj  and  relii^on.  Mneib  of  tUt 
oonaisted  in  real  estate  which  had  been  given 
ia.  trust  to  the  chttroh,  or  to  specific  par- 
pOMB  in  the  dnireh;  mneh  of  tt  oonrfated  In 
titlicft  wliich  had  been  granted  the  c  hurch,  and 
were  thus  aa  enoiunbranoe  on  the  property  as  it 
passed  from  the  owner  who  granted  titoee  tithes 
to  his  heirs  and  posterity.  Of  t!jc  ])rr|H  rty 
then  in  possession  of  the  church,  a  large  part 
was  taken  into  the  roysl  exehequer,  s  large 
part  was  given  to  royal  favorites,  riii  l  •  iiriched 
many  a  penniless  lamily,  thus  placing  them 
among  the  ml^pwtea  of  the  land.  The  estates 
of  the  duke  of  Bedford  are  of  this  kir  1.  But 
the  present  revenues  of  the  English  church  are 
only  what  remain  to  H<rf  tho  property  whiditbe 

church  held  under  the  old  f-tntt  ol'  tl.iiii's  ;  nvnl 
the  only  agency  of  the  state  or  the  parliament 
In  the  mattermay  be  stated  In  general  terms  to 
be  merely  the  enforcement  of  the  rights  (ff  prop- 
erUr  which  originated  as  above  described.  It  is 
indeed  tme  that  In  oonseqnenoe  of  the  great 
chanpes  in  the  value  of  property  in  so  many 
years  there  is  a  great  disparity  in  the  incomes  of 
nw  clergy.  O^er  oanses  have  abo  eontriboted 
to  this  result;  and  within  a  few  years  past  a  move- 
ment has  been  sot  on  foot  to  remedy  this  defect. 
An  ecclesiastical  commission  has  been  appointed, 
and  some  approach  made  toward  converting  the 
income  of  the  church  intoacommon  fund,  with  a 
distribution  to  be  made  according  to  the  wants 
and  necessities  of  each  office.  Tho  average  in- 
come of  tho  clergy,  notwithstanding  the  lai^  in- 
comes of  some  of  the  asWinohester,  Oanter- 
bury,  and  London,  is  less  than  £400  j)er  annum ; 
and  for  abont  three-fourths  of  them  its  average  is 
less  than  £100.  In  a  few  cases  it  is  only  £10 ;  in 
others  it  reaches  as  high  as  £7.^00.  The  total  in- 
come of  the  church  is  about  £6, 600,000,  and  is  de- 
rived from  tith^  lands,  church  ratesi,  pew  rents, 
Easter  ofieringa,  and  surplice  fees.  In  1851  the 
tithes  were  converted  into  rent  charges,  payable 
in  money.  From  Queen  Anne*s  bomity  (so  called 
because  that  sovereign  granted  the  produce  of 
first  fruits  and  tenths,  formerly  sent  to  tho  pope, 
but  fi^m  tho  reformation  to  her  time  paid  to 
the  monarch,  '^for  the  augmentation  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor  clergy")  there  is  an- 
nually paid  £14,000  to  the  holders  uf  small  liv- 
ings ;  and  similar  disposition  is  made  of  other 
moneys  from  ecclesiastical  sources.  The  num- 
ber of  places  of  worship  of  the  established 
ehnrch  in  England,  Wales,  and  tho  islands  of 
the  Britisli  seas,  in  1861,  was  15,131,  having 
sittings  for  5,619,946  persons. — In  tlie  United 
States  the  adherents  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  England  are  called  Protestant  Epis- 
copalians.   (See  EriscofAi.  Cuuucu  m  lam 


£NGLAND|  Lahouagb  and  LmiATirai  or. 
The  Eag^  Is  eminentiy  a  eomposlte  languid 

made  up  of  contribtitions  from  other  Isngasfti 
It  derives  its  origin  from  the  Celtic^  the  Lttii, 
Hbm  Anglo-SazoD,  the  Danlsb,  tiie  NenM 
IVcnol],  and  some  others.   For  the  invc^'icrrit'i" 
of  this  subject  there  are  two  modes.  Om  of 
thest  Is  Hni^tic,  and  la  moM  alrlelty  pUMofi* 
cal.  The  affinities  and  diversities  of  the  ym>ii 
wotds  in  the  langnage  ftirsiah  what  mj  be 
sailed  the  internal  evidenee  of  the  ssmd 
sources  from  which  the  vocabnlary  and  the coii- 
stractiona  were  derived.   The  other  mode «( 
resent,  whleh  Is  ethnological,  and  nlkh 
fimilshi  s  tho  external  evidence  from  the  hij- 
tory  and  migratiw  of  nations^  often  condncttt* 
the  MmeooDohnioiiBWtaitbolingnlstienwasd. 
"When,  for  instance,  wo  Lear  of  a  stream  csDed 
WaM-b$et'Witcr.  and  know  iiat  each  of  \k 
8  words  of  wMeh  the  whole  word  Is  mads 
signifies  "  water,"  the  fir^t  in  the  Celtic,  the  m- 
ond  in  the  German,  and  the  third  in  the 
lUh,  we  recognize  S  ehaageo  of  taihaUtu^  ts 
^\  liom  the  former  name  successively  lost  its  ?ir- 
nificance.  This  is  iatoiial  evideaoe.  Wetiso 
know  from  history  ^  tho  OeHs,  the  Shoh^ 
and  tho  English  have  successively  occupied  tfif 
territory  where  that  atream  is  fooud.  "nib  k 
external  evidence.  BothkuidaofeTldiaesiBtlni 
case  conduct  us  toward  the  conclueion  that  ll» 
Celts  and  Saxons  contributed  materials  U>  the  for- 
mation of  the  language. — JTIs  (kMe  «l«a*t  la 
the  English  vocAhulary  are  found  basket,  fron 
the  Celtic  batgova;  cobble,  from  eevhal;m- 
took,  from  matog  ;  pail,  from  ixkoZ;  andolb* 
words  of  a  like  derivation.    Moreover,  a  Isip 
part  of  the  names  of  the  mountain^  li^«^ 
rivers  in  the  British  isles  are  signiflesat  ealf » 
some  Celtic  dislect   The  Celts  were  v  c rr  -tIt 
inhabitants  of  Britain.  They  emigrated  iiwn 
centre!  Asia  in  the  early  ages  of  the  irerio 
ward  the  west.  They  were  probably  preasedoB- 
ward  by  other  tribes,  until  they  reached  the^^ 
lantic  ocean  and  passed  over  the  English 
into  Great  Britain.   Their  descendants  are  m 
found  in  Wales  and  in  Cornwall,  as  weU  *»  w 
IreUmd,  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  m  m 
isle  of  Man,  and  in  Brittany  in  France.  Of  Ct  .i 
words  the  English  hmgnage  has  few;  of  <^JJ 
constructions,  none. — The  Latin  dmtm»  » 
the  English  vocabulary  are  found  street,  irora 
the  Latin  ftrata  ;  roaster,  from  magitter; 
from  ttulm;  April,  from  AvriliM;  and  mMf 
other  worda  of  a  like  derivation.  H'e^  'J' 
mans  under  Julius  Ctesar  invaded  Idiim^ 
65  B.  C,  and  alterward  under  Agricols  com- 
pleted the  conquest  of  the  country. 
law  and  mngiftraries  were  everywhere 
lished,  and  the  Christian  religion  was  vn> 
duced  by  those  who  spoke  the  Latin  lanjrjisjj 
It  should,  however,  bo  stAted  that  the  J-aiJJ 
Words  iu  the  language  were  not,  for  the  n"'* 
part,  introduced  during  the  hw  years  tljay"" 
Koinans  had  possession  of  Britain,  but  a^^^^- 

ward,  whUe  Anglo-Saxons  bore  sw8y>  o'jf 
atiU.  AJaivenimiharofLBtiiiirordswertiB- 
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trodoced  bj  monks  and  learned  men,  relating  Engiana,  the  regions  most  exposed  to  Danish 
to  thaology  and  science  in  general.    Wurdn  of  visitation. — The  Anglo-Korman  element.  An 
latin  origin  oonstitute  a  very  important  part  etymological  analym  cf  the  langnage  abowa 
of  the  lftnjmaj»o,  whether  introduced  directly  that  the  Anplo-Norman  element  enters  very 
from  the  l^t la  or  through  the  Norman  French,  largely  into  its  composition.     This  element. 
Th«  following  is  tlia  ikrelopment  of  the  Latin  which  is  compoaod  of  the  Celtic,  the  Latin,  and 
jv^rt ion  of  the  langnage:  1,  stem  verbs,  or  roots,  the  Scandinavian,  was  first  introduced  (1060) 
ftii,  carp,  cede^  urge  ;  2,  stem  acUectives,  as  by  the  Normans,  under  William  tho  Conqueror. 
Maaift hrutr,  brev(tbmt);  8,  stem  tabitilltives,  Nornmn  French  was  spoken  by  the  superiot 
as  arc,  harb  ;  4,  primary  derivatiTea,  Ba^nal,  classes  of  society  in  Engl.ind  from  tho  conquest 
f'U'tor ;  5,  secondary  derivativeSi  SB  valuable^  to  the  time  of  Edward  111.  (1327).    The  laws 
•i«(//raf<;;  6,  dorivatittt  worda  wttbpMi3Eea|aa  of  the  Tealm,  the  proceedings  in  parliameat 
ahodf,  allude;  7,  compound  words,  such  as  and  in  courts  of  justice,  were  in  that  lan- 
Uopari— The  Anglo-Saxon  element.    Wheth-  guage.    In  tho  18th  century,  during  the  progres- 
er  we  take  into  view  the  munber  or  the  sorts  sive  mixture  of  the  two  raoaa»ft literature  sprang 
of  word*  the  Anf?lo-Saion  is  less  an  element  up  in  which  the  two  languages  were  more  or 
than  the  mother  tongue  ot  the  English.    In  tlie  less  mixed  together.    In  the  14th  century  tho 
Engii^^h  langnage  there  are  as  many  as  28,000  Anglo-Saxon  principle  seemed  to  have  gained 
wonis  of  Anglo-Saxon  oripin.    About  \  of  the  the  upper  hand.  In  tho  16th  century  tlie  Anglo- 
words  in  actual  use  are  from  this  source.    Tho  Norman  c-k-inent  seemed  to  he  gaining  the  pre- 
MBSS  of  the  greater  part  of  the  objects  (;f  na-  ponderance ;  but  the  proportions  sUll  continoad 
tare,  as  iwn.  moon,  day  ;  all  those  words  w^iich  to  vary  until  it  became  fi.\ed  in  the  ape  of  Queen 
express  bodily  action,  as  to  $tand  to  ttagger ;  all  Elizabeth.    Words  were  generally  ailopt*d  into 
Imss  words  whioh  are ozpresmve  of  the  earliest  *  the  oommon  langaaga  from  tbo  Anglo- Normaa 
ind  dearest  connections,  as  father,  mother,  bro-  or  the  Anglo-Saxon,  according  as  tho  objects  or 
Vktr,  titter^  are  Anglo-Saxon.   Most  of  those  ideas  expressed  by  those  words  bek>ngi»d  more 
objects  aboBt  wliioh  the  practical  reason  is  em-  asdastvety  to  one  noe  or  the  other,  xhns  the 
ploTtnl  in  common  life,  nearly  all  EngUsh  pro-  names  of  common  articles  of  dress  are  Anglo- 
Duun4.  a  lar^'c  proportion  of  the  language  of  in-  Saxon,  as  thirt,  breeches,  hoee^  thoety  hat^  cloak; 
vectite.  humor,  satire,  and  cdloqoial  pleasantiyf  Imt  other  artiolea  aotjaot  to  ehangea  of  fitahioa 
»re  Aiijrlo-Saxon.    English  grammar  is  almost  are  Anglo-Norman,  as  garpn,  coat,  loots,  moh- 
exdosively  occupied  with  what  is  of  Anglo-  Ut^  eap^  bonnet.    The  word  fi&iue.  a  oommon 
Stzim  origin.   The  English  genitive,  tbagOB-  rarfdoDoe,  is  Anglo-Suon;  but  paiaee$j  eattlcM, 
tnlmode  of  forming  the  plural  of  nouns,  and  manor*,  and  mamion*  are  Anglo-Norman.  The 
As  terminations  by  which  we  express  the  com-  names  oz,  colt^  theq^^fig,  boar,  are  Anglo-Saxon, 
psrative  and  the  superlative  of  adjectiTes  {er  because  that  part  of  the  population  were  oDp 
«nd  «(),  the  inflections  of  the  pronouns  and  of  gaged  in  tending  those  atiimals  while  tliey  were 
th«  verbs,  and  the  most  frequent  termination  living;  bat  ie^,  vea^  tnu^^on^  jx^ii^  veniMm,  are 
of  adverbs  {ly\  are  all  Anglo-Saxon ;  so  are  Anglo^lTonDan  namM,  beoonw  that  part  of  the 
the  anxiliary  verbs.    In  fact,  the  Anglo-Sax-  population  were  accustomed  to  eat  their  flesh 
oa  imparted  so  much  of  itself  to  the  hingoage^  when  they  were  killed.  The  natoral  develop- 
Ihit  t&e  proximate  origin  of  tho  English  lim-  ment  of  ^oAnglo-Nbrnuui  or  Romanie  portion 
pJigeis  to  be  sought  in  Germany,  and  its  re-  of  tho  language  is  nearly  as  follows:  1,  verbal 
origin  is  to  be  sought  in  central  Asia,  roots  in  English,  as       coy  in  decay,  eeive  in 
was  spoken  the  primitive  tongne  which  oonoeiTO,  poimdt  9oueh;  %  item  a^Jectivea,  ■■ 
be  regarded  as  the  parent  of  tho  affiliated  chnite,  clear;  8,  stem  substantive.^,  as  beast,  &c. ; 
Ipdo-Enropean  langoages,  spoken  by  tho  aao-  4^  derivative  words  with  suffixes,  as  flourUh^ 
•Mivs  tnbea  whuli  migrated  westward  into  wUhariM,  wthtnGer^  anbeeque,  plumage,  jour- 
Ecmt^f  Tlio  natural  development  of  tho  Anglo-  nal,  tertice,  fashion  ;  C,  derivative  words  with 
portiou  of  our  language  has  been  nearly  prefixee,  as  avouchf  antechamber,  countermark  f 
M  foDovs :  1 ,  inatinodvo  Ibma  and  pronominal  6,  Romanio  oomponnds,  as  portfolio,  looreirsAs  ; 
elements,  as      oh  ;  2,  stem  words  or  roots,  as  7,  disguised  Romanic  words,  as  ftweuif,  bachelor, 
2.1^ yas;     stem  muaa,aa  blank,  band;  4,  proctor^  eurfete.   The  common  statement  ia^ 
lanam,  aa  ekUikat,  eing-tong  ;  6,  that  Anglo'SazoQ  waa  oooTorted  into  EngUsh; 
P^WMrv  derivatives,  as  chatter,  toilsome;  6,  1,  by  contracting  and  otherwise  modifying  the 
leooiuiuy  derivativeai  as  ear^uily,  tireeome-  pronunciation  and  orthography  of  words;  St,  by 
woria  irith  prefizaa,  matriee,  forbid;  omilting  many  ii^eetlons,  especially  of  tho 
j^jpoond  words,  as  god-man,  pick-purte  ;  noun,  and  consequently  making  mure  use  of  ar- 
2^%vied  oompoaods  and  derivatives,  as  tides  and  auxiliaries ;  8,  by  the  iutrodoction  of 
J^iMt— }la  Jkmbk  dmntnt,  Jlaajr  nnn-  F^oh  deriTattrea;  4,  by  using  less  inversion 
^wofwords  in  the  language,  aspaoiai^ytlioee  and  ellipsis,  especially  in  poetry. — Beside  tho 
the  names  of  phioes,  aro  Oaniili,  intro-  langnagea  alreadj  menUonod  which  have  ooa- 
^'J^aiiring  the  iuourshnia  and  ooonpatlon  of  Iribnted  to  tiio  oomporition  of  tbo  Snglltb,  aev^ 
^'^M  by  the  Danes.    A  portion  of  these  eral  others,  and  especially  tho  Greek,  should 
5**  no  indesd  proTincial,  being  conhned  also  be  mentioned :  1,  Greek  verbid  roots,  aa 
*  w  HithOTi  and  aortti  mtwa  4XNmtfM  of  mA,  la  wohetype,  graphs  in  graphic ;  2,  Gmck 
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stem  adjectives,  mlal^  beautiful,  ia  oallignipby,   words."  Another  caiue  of  the  matationfl  we  hav* 
kiyph,  "hidden,"  in  apoerypha;  8.  Greek  etam  lefered  to  Is  that  the  pursnita  of  the  Engli&h 
Bubstantivea,  as  rhomh,  chord ;  4,  (treck  deririw  people  liavo  hocn  uiiiltiform  beyond  thoee  of  acj 
tive  words  with  snflixeS)  as  poet,  ehrimn;  6,  £aropeaa  natiuD,  and  the  hwgoage  has  corre- 
secandfy  Mrative^  as  Btmtkt,  (MMam;  spoodinglj  changed.  Lezioogr^thetstoo^  in  their 
6,  Greek  derivative  words  with  prefixes,  a.?  ap-  zeal  to  introduce  new  words,  to  the  nef^eet  of 
cpkxy.  catarrh^  MUutrophe;  7,  Greelc  oom«  old  ones,  have  contributed  to  the  changes  by 
bomids,  as  imMmey,  pedagogtta.    There  are  QOrdinK  the  one  class  and  by  omitting  the  otter. 
fflso  in  the  laiig:uage  Ilobrow  words,  as  man-  In  IlalTiweirs  "Dictinnary  of  Archaic  and  Pro- 
fui,  a  gum, /a«iMr,  a  precious  atone,  $abbatk;  vincial  Words"  there  are  more  than  50,000  words 
Bpimiflh  worts,  eok^  dm;  ItsUsa  werds,  as  not  reoorded  in  modem  dietiooariea. — For  ftv- 
Btama,  piazza ;  Russian  words,  as  caar,  vhne  ;  ther  information  on  this  subiect  the  reader  may 
Persian  words,  as  bazaar^  shah;  Anbio  words,  consult  Grimm's  J)euitdU  Grommatii  (4  vola, 
§B  aUmbie,  gatelle;  (Mami  woids,  ss  Oottuigen,  1619-'87>;0«ieilte  ** History  of  Eng- 
hymn;  and  Indian  words,  as  hominy,  moc-  lish  Rhythms"  (Loudon,  1838);  Rask's  "An- 
coMm.   "We  Britons,"  says  Jiams,  "in  our  ^o-Saxon  Grammar,"  traoaiated  hy  Tbotpe 
time,  have  been  remarkable  borrowewi,  m  (London);  Bopp*s  *^CkwipintlTe  CnamnMv;* 
our  mnltlfonn  langaa^»e  may  sufficiently  show,  translated  by  Eastwick  (8  vols.  Bvo.,  London); 
Our  terms  in  polite  literature  prove  this,  that  Trench'a  "English.  Fast  and  Present"  (New 
tbey  oome  from  Greeee;  oor  terms  in  raivio  Totk  ed.,lm);  CfoddBrown^  "Granmiar  cf 
and  painting,  that  the^  como  from  Italy ;  our  English  Grammars"  (New  York,  1857);  La- 
pfaraaes  in  oookeiy  aud  war,  that  we  learned  tham'a  "iiand-Book  of  the  EogUah  Langnage" 
fheeel>pm  HiefVeneh;  and  our  phrases  in  nnv-  (KewYoriied.,  1857);  Fow1er%"EngHdi  Lsii- 
igation,tJiatw6werotauglitby  the  Flemings  and  '  guage  in  its  Elements  and  Forms"  (New  York, 
LowI>iitch." — From  its  compositeehaijaoter,  the  1869)^£»auaa  Litebatubs  was  preceded  in 
EngUsh  Is  natorally  copions  in  its  fiossbmary  tiwmliBhidaBdsby  compositioiisintliepymiiB 
and  phrases.    There  are  large  classes  of  words  or  ancient  British,  Anglo-Siucon,  Anglo-Norman 
derived  from  the  Norman  or  the  dassical  Ian-  or  early  French,  and  Latin  languages.  There  are 
guages  wLkJi  are,  in  common  parUmoo,  synony-  extant  a  few  Oymrio  metrical  pieoea  wliidk  date 
moos  with  words  derived  from  the  Anglo-  probably  from  the  6th  centnry;  they  are  the 
Saxon,  so  that  a  writer  may  have  hia  choice  songs  of  the  celebrated  Welsh  barda  Aneorin, 
whether  to  use  the  Romanic  or  the  Teutonic  cle-  Taliessin,  Lly  warch-Hen,  and  Itedbin,  tfa*  mjgt 
ment,  a  choice  of  great  value  to  him  who  has  as  well  as  poet,  whom  avoceeding  centuries 
the  taste  to  preserve  tiie  delicate  differences  of  transfigured .  into  the  enohantar  lierlin.  To 
words  as  well  as  their  agreement.  Genend  Gildas,  a  brother  of  Anettrin,  la  attributed  n 
terma  are  derived  from  the  Latin ;  those  that  Latin  prose  tract,  Be  Excidio  ct  Conquestu  Bri' 
denote  the  special  varieties  of  objects,  qualities,  ttmnuB,  which,  if  genuine,  is  the  oarlieat  iuator> 
and  modes  of  action,  are  derived  from  the  ical  work  produced  in  Britain  that  baa  been 
Anglo-Saxon.    Thus,  eolar,  a  general  terra,  is  prcfier>cd.   The  personages  mentioned  in  these 
Latin ;  but  vhiU^  blachy  greeiu,  particular  terms,  eldest  British  songs  and  amuds,  as  Arthur,  Mtf- 
are  Anglo-Saxon.    It  has  been  ,  correctly  re-  lin,  Kay,  and  Gawaio,  played  prominent  parte  in 
marked  that  "  Latin  furnishes  the  elegant,  tlie  romantic  literature  a  few  centuries  later,  and 
Saxon  the  common  expression,  as  h<id  odor  and  even  to  this  day  afford  favorite  themes  for  the 
tUneh,  or  pfnpiration  and  $tteat."    In  look-  poets.   During  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  both  a 
ing  through  the  several  stages  of  the  language,  vernacular  and  a  Latin  literature  were  culti- 
namely,  the  Saxon,  the  semi-Saxon,  the  old  Eng-  vated.  their  most  flourishing  era  being  the  8th 
lish,  the  middle  English,  the  modem  English,  century,  the  age  of  Alouin,  Aldheka,  Bede,  and 
we  are  struck  with  the  constant  death  of  old  Ceolfrid.   The  monasteries  of  England  and  Ire- 
words,  and  the  constant  birth  of  new  ones  that  land  sent  forth  many  scholars  of  European  celeb- 
come  in  to  fill  their  places.   In  the  early  pe-  rity  for  learning,  and  Alciiin  and  Erigena  served 
riods  tiiis  was  due  to  the  successive  Imptions  especially  to  associate  these  countries  with  the 
of  foreigners,  who  in  introducing  their  own  Ian-  continent  in  liberal  studies.    The  alliterative, 
gnage  necessarily  expelled  a  portion  of  the  unrhyroing  verbidcation  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
vernacular  whose  place  it  took.    "  Great  veri-  continued  to  l)e  employed  in  some  of  the  early 
ty,"  says  Camden,  "  was  the  glory  of  the  Eng-  English  poems.    The  Norman  conquest,  how- 
lisii  tongue  before  the  Norman  conquest,  in  ever,  almost  abolished  the  u^^o  of  the  Anglo- 
Ibis,  that  the  old  English  could  express  most  Ssson  Isi^aage  in  writing,  and  for  more  than 
aptly  all  the  conceits  of  the  mind  in  their  own  a  centnry  the  prevalent  literature  of  England 
tongue  without  borrowing  from  any."  "Tbeal-  was  either  in  Latin  or  in  Anglo-Norman, 
teration  in  oar  tongue  liath  been  brought  about  Lan  franc  and  Anselm,  wbo  were  attCMlad 
by  the  entrance  of  strangers,  as  Danes,  Normans,  from  Franco  by  the  conqueror,  and  bccamn 
and  others  who  have  swarmed  hither;  by  traf-  successively  archbishops  of  Canterbury,  origi> 
flo,  ftr  new  words  as  well  as  new  works  have  nated  or  revived  the  scholastic  philosophy, 
■Iwi^B  come  in  ;  by  the  tyrant  Time,  which  ol-  the  treatises  on  which  were  in  Latin,  and  feeve- 
tereth  all  things  under  heaven ;  by  use,  which  ral  of  the  most  eminent  later  doctors  ot  which, 
tway<thmoit«iihitiianliioiote«wMMadia  as  AkwnrierHsk^DnM  flaota^iMd  Wflliia 
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Occam,  were  of  British  birth.  Roger  Baoon  is 
(^ci;di/  remarkable  for  his  acqoaintanoe  with 
Ilebrew  and  Arabic  literatnre,  and  quotes  from 
10  of 'the  moet  highly  reputed  Saracen  anthers. 
In  coQAeetion  with  him  may  be  mentioned  Mi- 
fltuel  Sootos,  the  wizard  of  the  northern  ballads, 
vhoae  writings  wore  celebrated  throtiphoot  Eu- 
rope. The  scholastic  writ^jrs  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury prided  themselves  on  their  epistolary  stylo, 
sod  many  collections  of  their  letters  have  been 
preserved^  which  are  mnong  tho  most  valuable 
fllMtntkMis  of  the  jpublic  and  private  history  of 
the  time.  These  lettcr=i  hegxn  with  I^nfrano, 
were  verjr  numerous  id  the  reign  of  Henry  II., 
and  the  most  iDteresting  of  them  in  a  literary 
point  of  view  are  those  of  John  of  Salisbury 
acii  Peter  of  lilois.  Latin  poems  abounded 
tkmghoat  the  12th  century,  and  those  of  Lan- 
retwe  of  Durham,  John  of  Sali-^bnrv,  John  do 
lisoterille^  Kigellus  Wirker,  aud  Alexander 
llMkham,  contain  passi^  of  nMsAj  danto  «!•- 

J«T>ce.  T!ie  most  ambitious  attempts  were  by 
(mfh  of  Exetor,  who  wrote  two  epics  in  heroic 
BMssore.  A  new  style  of  versification,  in  whidi 
rbrme^  took  the  place  of  t!ie  ancient  metres, 
va&  iatrodooed,  and  soon  auuined  an  attractive 
caergy  and  sprightliness.  Ik  ww  brought  to 
Mrfeotion  in  the  «f.tiriciil  poems  attributed  to 
Wnlter  Msp^  which  exhibit  excellent  sense 
tod  hnmor  amid  bacchanalian  jovialities.  In 
hi  Con/enio  Chlice  is  found  the  fa)n  ii-.  dnnlc- 
soi^  bwuining  Meum  mt  projyonCum  in 


Tbto  kind  of  poetry  became  ex- 

freiwly  popular,  and  flourished  long  after  tho 
of  the  more  serious  Latin  aothors  had  bo- 
turn  bopelfliriy  debased.  Bat  tb«  mort  im- 
portaTit  Latin  works  dunn»T  t!:o  N^n-rnnn  period 
▼en  the  chronicles  or  histories,  all  of  them  by 
wtiMMsHsB.  TlMohrcnifol«ofOd«rieiisyitaIiB 
(died  in  wns  the  first  in  which  history 

v&s  made  an  obiect  of  laborioiw  roaoarch ;  that 
of  VUliaai  of  Mtfnmfcury  is  the  most  ek^nt; 
itxl  that  of  Geoffrey  of  M  nrnnuth  exerted  tho 
greatest  InflneBoe  om  rabsequeut  titeratoro,  be- 
aming ctt»  of  tlM  eanmUmm  of  ranuralio 
fiction.  It  narrated  "Welsh  and  Annorican  tra- 
ditioM  of  British  history  frmnBratos,  an  imMp- 
Mryioii  of  iBneas,  to  OadwaUader  in  tiie  nh 
^mrr.   Tngulphus,  TTenry  of  Knntinpl  n,  (n- 
nl^Oimbrensis,  Boger  de  Uoveden,  Matthow 
nrii.  tad  looelifi  do  Brakelotido,  ire  perhaps 
the  other  most  important  names  in  tho  long  cat- 
of  monkish  chroniclers.  The  earliest 
•Angle-Ifsnmi  eomposirtcngoxtaat  are  supposed 
to  belong  to  the  first  part  of  the  12th  century. 
1b  the  reigas  <^  Stephen  and  Henry  II.  a  school 
«  posts  was  formod  devoted  to  Teraifying  his- 
^ra  that  language,  tho  three  gre.'it  masters 
J»i»ich  were  Wace,  Gaimar,  and  Benoit  de 
TO-Irar.  Wace  translated  Geoffrey's  Brit- 
I Imory  into  Anglo-Norman  verse,  under  the 
tiile  of  the  Jloman  ds  Brut,  which  extends  to 
^15,000  Ihies;  and  also  wrote  the  Jioman  de 
Reiving  the  legends  concerning  RoUo  the 
iionntn.  Gaimar  made  a  metrical  continuation 
ivt  of  Geoffrey  to  the  Horman  pe- 


riod ;  and  Benoit  oompoeed  a  romance  of  tho 
history  of  Troy,  which  upheld  the  claims  of 
aeverid  of  tho  western  nations  to  a  Trojan 
origin.  Tho  cycle  of  romances  relating  to 
Arthur  and  the  round  table  were  prevalent 
in  ^igimd  from  the  11th  to  the  14th  century. 
They  wore  in  the  French  language,  but  several 
of  them,  aa  the  "Merlin,"  "Lancelot,"  '^Qneste 
da  BdBt  Oraal,"  and  "Mort  d'Arthure," 
were  written  by  Englishmen  for  the  English 
court  and  nobles.  Some  writers  have  maia- 
tiliiod  alao  that  tho  inys  of  Marie  and  tho 
romances  concerning  CharlnTnn5:no  nnd  hi^  pa- 
ladius  appeared  in  England  cuilicr  tiiau  ia 
France.  The  original  aouroe  of  these  fictiouL 
and  of  romantic  poetry  in  Europe,  is  attributed 
by  Bishop  Percy  to  the  Scandinavians  through 
the  Normans,  by  Warton  to  the  Arabians 
tiirough  the  Moors  of  Spain,  and  by  Ellis  and 
Turner  to  the  inhabitants  of  Armorica  or 
Brittany. — ^During  this  prevalence  of  Latitt 
and  Anglo-Norman  literature  the  Anglo-Saxon 
language  had  been  confined  to  tho  conqu^- 
•d  xaoe^  bnt  the  "floxoii  Ohronicle"  had  beoa 
carried  on  in  obscure  monasteries  by  various 
annalists  to  the  year  1154.  About  50  years 
later,  whoa  tho  two  races  began  to  unite  in  obo 
nation,  a  work  appeared  written  in  An^lo-Saxon 
80  much  modified  by  French  that  it  is  mnally 
accounted  tbo  bOgiimili|r  of  English  literature. 
Tfii^  was  Ijayanion's  triinsjati  ii  of  Waco's  So- 
man de  Brut^  which  was  lullowed  in  the  18th 
century  by  a  multitodo  of  translatjona  from 
Latin  and  Anglo-Norman.  Tho  older  chronicles 
wore  more  or  less  closely  followed  iu  the  Eng- 
IMi  notrleal  pieces  of  Robert  of  Gloucester 
and  Robert  Manning,  n  monk  of  I'OTirno,  Tho 
Anglo-Norman  romances  w^ero  rej»i-odnced  in 
fbo  English  rae^oil  romances  of  ^*Sir  Tris- 
trem,"  "  Sir  Perceval  of  Galles,"  "  Ywaine  and 
Gawayne,'*  "Havelok  the  Dane,"  "King  Horn," 
«*OoMir  do  IiOB,*>  '*King  Alesannder,"  "  Morte 
Arthure,'*  "Sir  Guv,"  tlio  King  of  Tars,"  and 
many  otben.  "  Sir  Iriiitrem,"  which  is  one  of 
IIm  oldeafcof  tiMtt,  wm  atlribnted  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  on  grounds  now  generally  admitted  to  bo 
wwatiafaetory,  to  tbo  Scottish  poet  Thonmsthe 
Rhymor.  Tho  bodjr  of  Latfai  take  onlUlod 
Gesta  Romanorvm^  perhape  of  German  origin, 
was  now  and  oonUnoed  mooh  biter  to  bo  a 
wHiToe  of  materioU  far  £»gltsh  anthom  Tho 
first  original  English  poet,  who  led  tlio  bcitcn 
track  of  traaafaitiQa  warn  ohroniclos,  romauoes, 
and  legends  of  tho  ailota,  was  Loimooo  Minot 
(about  1350),  the  author  of  some  short  ballrn!- 
like  poems  on  tho  viotorieoof  the  EogUah  armies 
in  the  reign  of  Bdword  III.  RMiard  BoUOf  ft 
hermit  of  Ilampolo,  produced  about  tho  samo 
time  a  moral  poem  entitlod  the  "  Pricko  of 
Ckinsoienee."  The  most  remiAable  prodootion 
before  the  age  of  Chauoor  is  the  "  Vision  of  Piers 
Ploughman,''  ascribed  to  Robert  Langlando.  I^ 
is  in  alliterative  verse,  without  rhyme,  aboonda 
in  allegorical  personifications,  and  is  a  satire  on 
the  vices  of  the  times  and  especially  of  th^  ecclo- 
fiiastics.  It  has  passages  of  buffiorcod^aEtnor* 
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dinary  poetical  vigor,  hat  the  author  Mems  to  bmation  of  aatbora,  the  chief  of  vhom  vm 

haveprefenedaiiobiQleteaadQimfliieddietloii.  Seeltfineb  Beltarnlrirtd  aloaeftaiiKMitvaliiiMe 

Ita  popularity  canssed  many  imitationa  to  he  portion,  tlio  "  Indnction"  or  j  rulogue,  an  imita- 
made  of  it,  the  best  of  which  waa    Piers  tion  of  Dante,  marked  hy  a  monotoxgr  of  gjooo 
P!oaghman*s  Orede,'*  written  fay  ft  WyelfflMe.  tad  eorrow,  bat  comparable  wKh  flieflneatpv. 
Contemporary  with  Chancer  was  Gower  (1325-  sages  of  Spenser  f  r  grandeur  of  imagination  mi 
1408),  whose  (/oit^ofM^maiiti^iaooto-^Uabio  ppver  of  huiipafie.  The  baUftd  literatore  of 
metre,  is  a  nilaeellaneoae  eolleetioii  <^  atorlea  KngltiHl  mi  noemmd  ia  of  uncwiate  dat»,  M 
and  of  physical  and  inctni  liyf^ical  reflections,  much  of  it,  as  "  Chovy  Chase,"  tlie  "  Notbrovw 
Chancer  calls  him  the  moral  Gower,''  and  hia  Mayde,"  and  the  nameroos  ballada  about  Bnkk 
poetry  is  of  a  grave  and  eentmtfcwi  tnm,  pro-  Hood,  prolMblyftroeeln  the  ISth  end  16ft  «nti- 
fe!<sodly  serious  and  in-trni  Ir, . ..  Both  in  genius  riea.  It.«  g<iMrn  era  was  the  time  of  Mary,  qown 
and  style  ho  is  much  inferior  to  Ohaoow  (died  of  Soots.  X>aringtbiB  period  Scotland  bad  a  R^^ 
aboat  1400),  the  first  great  £ngH<ih  attdior,  ad-  oenleii  of  gemrfne  peels,  BariKmr  (died  in  IStK), 
mirable  for  the  cotnprehensiven*     aiul  \  ririety  who  v.'roto  an  epic  entitled  the  "  Bruce,"  havicj 
of  his  powers  and  for  an  inborn  kindly  jeroua-  been  followed  by  Wyntonn,  Blind  Harry,  Gtvia 
ness,  which  make  him  comperaUe  wim  fiuake-  Douglas,  and  Williiun  Dnnbar. — ^English  prois 
Fpeare.   A  courtier  and  traveller,  ho  was  one  of  begins  with  Sir  John  Mandoville's  narrative  of 
the  earliest  EasUsh  writers  who  was  not  an  his  travels,  written  in  Latin,  French,  and  Eo^^ 
ecclesiastic,  and  ne  excels  especially  in  merry  soon  after  Ms  retnm  to  England  in  1866.  Itn 
narrative  and  in  portraiture  of  character.    He  a  medley  of  his  own  observationis,  with  ancient 
introduced  and  employed  with  facility  the  regu-  fables  and  the  marvels  reported  by  other  tm- 
lar  iambic  couplet,  the  most  approved  English  ellers.    Nothing  like  the  excellence  of  later 
metre.  The  prologue  to  the  "  Canterbury  Tales"  Enplisli  proio  was  produced  for  a  oentnrv  and  a 
is  perhaps  unsnriiassed  as  a  description  of  char-  half  more,  during  which  time  Trevisa  translated 
acter  and  manners,  and  the  "Knight's  Tale"  Higden's Latin JPo^ycrAr^nuroT?, Wycliffebegaato 
Is  among  the  noblest  of  chivalrous  romances,  nhow  the  copiousness  and  eneray  of  the  lanpja^'i 
Chaucer  has  been  often  compared  to  the  appear-  in  his  translation  of  the  Bible,  Chaucer  com- 
ance  of  a  genial  day  in  spring,  preceded  and  M-  posed  two  of  the  Canterbury  tides  and  two  otb«r 
lowed  by  dark  clouds  and  wintry  blasts;  and  works  in  prose,  Bishop  Peacock  wrote  in  fav  r 
firom  his  age  to  that  of  Spenser  the  history  ofEng-  of  reason  rather  than  constraint  as  a  meansof 
lish  poetry  is  but  a  barren  theme.  Thereisades-  bringing  the  Lollards  within  the  pale  oftbs 
olate  period  of  more  than  100  years,  an  age  of  Catholic  church,  Tiptoft  translated  Cicero';^  D( 
disputed  snooeemons  and  civil  wars,  when,  says  Amieitia,  Ix>rd  Rivers  became  an  author  bjbi* 
an  old  historian,  "tho  bells  in  the  church  stee-  "Diets  of  Philosophers,  "and  Sir  John  Fortmw 
pl<»  were  not  lieard  for  the  sound  of  drums  and  (died  in  1470)  surpassed  all  of  his  predece««K^ir^  in 
trumpets,"   Till  tho  accession  of  Elizabeth,  the  the  style  of  Ida  treatice  on  the  "  Difference  be- 
best  of  numerous  versifiers  are  John  the  Chap-  twecn  an  Absolute  and  a  Limited  Monarrhj. 
lain,  Occleve,  the  versatale  Lydgate,  Hawes,  The  first  book  printed  in  England  is  mippo^^d  to 
Skclton  the  laureate,  who  has  been  likened  to  have  been  tlio  "Game  of  Chess,"  by  Caxton,ia 
liabelais,  his  rival  Barclay,*the  earl  of  Surrey,  1474.   As  an  author,  by  translating  from 
Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  George  Gascoyne,  Thomas  French,  andoften  by  continuing  the  works  wliteh 
Tnsser,  and  Thomas  Sacliville,  afterward  Lord  he  printed,  Caxton  probably  exerted  a  grertgf 
Buckhurst.   Of  this  series,  Surrey  (151ft-''47)  influence  on  pros©  literature  than  any  otherfair 
fBWOst  esteemed  as  an  improver  of  English  vidual  between  Chaneer and  the  reign  of  Henrr 
verse.    Ho  is  paid  to  have  made  the  tour  of  En-  YIH.    Clironiclera  nejirlv  rontempor«7  vili 
rope  in  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  proclaiming  the  un-  him  were  liobert  Fabyau  aiul  Edward  Hsfl.  A 
paralleled  charms  of  his  mistress  Geraldine,  and  curious  coUectioil.of  letters  has  been  preserret^. 
returned  to  England  distinguished  ns  the  most  dc-  written  by  members  of  the  Paston  family  la  tb* 
Totedlover,  learned  nobleman,  and  accomplished  reigns  of  Henry  VL,  Edward  IV.,  and  HiaiT 
^enUemanofhiaage.  In  his  verses  he  copied  tho  YH.,  wUdilbnnatbeoldeal  body  of  private  let- 
simplicity  and  grace  of  the  Italian  poets,  avoid-  tt  r-?  in  any  modem  European  language.  Tow 
ing  learned  allusions  or  elaborate  conceits,  and  reign  of  Heniy  Yin,  beltmgs  Sir  Thomas  iMrt* 
nataralixed  the  loiuiet  in  England.  He  also  *«BlaC<n7ef  Edward  y.,"ue  first  example  of  a 
gives  the  earliest  or nmyilc  of  bhnk  verso.  Wyatt  pnre  and  perspicuous  prose  style,  marked  by» 
cooperated  with  him  ia  seeking  tho  elegance  diininutionofobsoletephraseology,andacert»i 
of  eompodtton  ;  but  he  embarrassed  his  songa  modem  turn  aqd  stracture,  and  convevinir 
and  sonnets  with  witty  and  fanciful  conceits,  just  and  striking  thought.  His  i7itopi<i,in  wo*cfl 
John  Heywood  ia  remembered  only  for  hia  in-  he  developed  his  theory  of  a  perfect  eociety, 
terlndee,  bat  he  wrote  alao  600  epigrams,  and  was  tirst  published  in  Latin,  and  was 
bis  Tnof«t  labored  performance  is  the  *' Spider  excellr  l  in  spirit  and  originality  by  any  prew«» 
and  tho  Flie,"  pronounced  by  Warton  to  be  the  Latin  work  written  inEtirope  since  the 
xnoat  tedieve  and  trMiiif  of  apologues,  "  without  of  letlen.  Prior  to  Elizabeth,  or  early  in  ip 
fancy,  nicrtn'nrT,  or  moral.''   The  most  remark-  reign,  were  written  also  the  ^'  Now  Yeare  uv 
able  poiini  between  Surrey  and  Spenser  is  the  and  the  "Itineraiy"  of  Leland,  the 
^Ifinoor  IbrlbVistMtafi^'^wiil^  aonr^cf  BklSMOiMX^otk  tli»'*'Ai*«'^ 
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ftriqtie"'  of  Tliomaa  Wilson,  tho  biogrfiphy  of 
Wulsej  by  Cavendish  (first  printed  in  1641),  the 
liiiiMiitiiwnf  lihr  Bible  by  Tjudale  and  Oover> 
dal^,  the?*rmons  and  letters  of  Latimer,  and  the 
"Toiophilos''  of  Roger  Ascham,  who  was  tho 
first  aocomplished  sdiolar  that  compoeed  his 
chiff  works  in  EntrU-^h. — The  annaU  of  the  Brit- 
ish drama  begin  vntli  miracle  plays,  which  are 
grst  mention^  as  being  represented  in  London 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  12th  century.  They  wcro 
OQ  saered  anbjects,  tisimliy  iroia  Lhv  Old  and  Nttw 
Tcstamenta,  were  written,  and  to  a  comparatiTa- 
ly  late  pt-riml  flrted,  by  eoflesiasticf,  and  were 
at  first  jjorformed  in  churches  and  tlie  ehapohj 
of  monasteries.    They  were  performed  on  holy 
irn  in  the  largest  town?t,  the  most  famoiiH  and 
freqaented  being  those  of  Chester,  Widkirk,  and 
Coveotiy.  At  Chester  they  continued  every 
Whit-Sandar,  with  some  interruptions,  from 
1268  to  1577,  and  were  in  Ijitin  or  French  till 
in  1S38  ffigden    obtained  leave  of  the  pope  to 
hive  them  in  tlie  EiiL'lisli  ton^e."    Tho  most 
aiuieat  eiumt  miracle  olay  in  Lnglish  is  at  least 
ai  old  as  the  reign  of  Eaward  IIL  Itlilbiiiided 
oa  the  16th  chapter  of  tlio  apocryphal  gospel 
of  Xiootonna,  is  entitled  tho    Harrowing  of 
Hell,*'  and  consists  of  a  prologue;  «pilogM,  and 
istermediate  dialogue  between  9  persons,  among 
whom  are  Dominus,  Satan,  Aoam.  and  Eve. 
Beside  this  and  a  few  other  single jpwoes,  there 
exi-tS  distinct  sets  of  them:  tho  Townley  col- 
iecdoo,  SO  in  number,  supposed  to  have  be- 
Ifloged  to  Wi^lrk  abbey,  before  the  suppression 
o(  the  monasteries;  the  Coventry  collection, 
Mrfonned  in  that  city  on  the  feast  of  Corpus 
Chrirti,  A'l  in  niimber ;  and  the  Chester  Whit- 
,  nm  ooQection,  30  in  number.    Miracle  plays 
▼ere  tra!)<>formed  into  moral  plays  by  exchang- 
tcrintaral  and  historical  chaMetWa  tb- 
«tract, alk^orical,  or»ymbnlirnl  impersonations. 
Thii  sort  of  religious  driuua  was  in  a  state  of 
coonderable  advancement  in  fche  reign  of  llenry 
Vl^  and  reached  its  highest  perfection  in  that 
of  Eenry  Vii.   Two  prominent  personages  in 
lhaitnn  ttMBevil,  tnd  a  witty,  mischiev- 
<"u,  profligate  cTtirficter,  denominated  tho  Vice. 
"Bjtberelinqaidbment  of  abstract  for  Individ- 
ul  character,"  an^  Mr.  Collier,  *'tbey  paved 


the  way,  hj  a  natural  and  easy  gradation,  for 
^ndj  aoil  comedy,  the  representations  of 
NM  n  and  manners.^'  Jolm  Heywood,  the 

•p%Tanimfl*-n,  t,v1io  belonged  to  tho  conrt  of 
Henry  VliL,  contributed  to  driving  biblical 
ud  alkgorical  personages  from  the  stage,  and 
htt  plays  fi)nn  a  class  almost  by  themselves, 
teroied  interludes.   The  later  plays  of  Bishop 
^alao  bdoDg  to  fho  period  of  tnuiirftfon,  and 
w  Tis  the  first  to  apply  the  nnTiTc  trnfredy  and 
c^^iAj  to  English  dramatic  representaiionu. 
Jii*  carlifiit  comedy  is  the  "Ralph  Roister 
wfeUr'^  of  NiHinlas  Udall,  and  is  at  least  as 
"jeieat  as  the  reign  of  Edward  VL   It  has  18 
ciunctera,  9  male  and  4  ftmale,  represents  the 
""^■"^KW  of  polished  society,  and  conl  1  not  ho 
P^f&naed  in  less  than  2i  hours.   It  is  superior 
^"tawrCmrtoik't  Kaadle,"    Jobn  fltUl, 


the  second  in  point  of  time,  which  was  acted  at 
Cambridge  nmversity  in  1666,  and  contains  the 
first  drinking  song  of  any  merit  in  the  language. 
The  earliest  extant  piece  that  can  be  called  a 
tragedy  is  the  "  Ferrex  and  Porrex  "  of  Thomas 
BackvUle  and  Thomas  Norton,  afterward  named 
the  "Tragedy  of  Grordobuc,"  which  is  in  regu- 
lar blank  verse,  consists  of  6  acts,  and  was  acted 
before  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Whitehall  in  1561. 
During  a  part  of  tho  reign  of  Elizabeth  mirage 
plays,  moral  plays,  and  romantic  dramas  were 
prevalent  together.  The  custom  of  acting  Latin 
plays  in  the  universities  of  Oxford  an(Y  Cam- 
bridge continued  till  Cromweirs  time. — From 
the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Eli/alicth  to  the 
accession  of  Anne  (1580-1702),  and  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  great  rebcllioa  (1580-1043), 
may  be  reckoned  the  period  of  tho  so-called 
old  English  aathors,  Tlie  more  limited  era  is 
tmsnrpfUBsed  in  force,  variety,  and  originality 
of  literary  genitit  in  Uio  annals  of  the  world. 
Amon?  the  inflnences  which  excited  vast  intel- 
lectual and  moral  activity  were  the  study  of 
the  classics  and  of  tlio  literatures  of  Italy  and 
France,  the  discovery  of  America  and  of  the 
right  theory  of  the  solar  system,  the  reforma- 
tion, tho  practical  results  then  following  from 
tho  invention  of  gunpowder  and  of  printing, 
and  from  the  overthrow  of  feudalism,  the  as- 
sertion of  individual  rights,  and  the  enthuna*- 
tic  sense  of  national  independence  and  y>fnvor. 
New  ideas  and  interests  aroused  the  minds  of 
men,  and  the  old  forms  and  institutions,  disap- 
pearing: frr  111  actual  life,  lingered  in  the  imfiL'i- 
nation  and  were  idealized  in  poetry.  Tiie  lan- 
guage rapidly  grew  to  a  strength  and  affluonoo 
which  Dr.  Johnson  declared  ude<)uate  to  every 
purpose  of  use  and  elegance,  while  a  masculine 
▼Igor,  aometimes  coarse,  sometimes  highly  del- 
icate, marked  all  the  diversities  of  character 
and  culture.  The  most  extensive  and  impor- 
tant department  of  literature  during  this  epoch 
was  tho  drama,  which  distinguishes  that  ago 
from  all  preceding  and  le&a  decisively  from  ul 
subsequent  periods.  It  bad  two  distinct perioda, 
that  of  tho  old  English  dramatists  (In  the  nar- 
rowest Ui»e  of  tho  term^  prior  to  the  civil  w  ar, 
and  that  of  the  comio  wunatists  after  the  reft* 
toration.  In  the  former  series  the  most  emi- 
nent names  are  Marlowe,  Bliakespeare,  Ben 
Jonson,  lieaumont  and  Fletclier,  Chapmjin, 
Decker,  Webster,  Marstun,  Massinger,  Ford, 
Thomas  Heywood,  and  btarlcy.  Among  the 
precursors  of  Shakespeare  were  also  John 
liiUy,  whose  9  i  lays,  and  especially  "Endi- 
mion,"  have  always  had  a  few  admirers  for 
their  dainty  and  conceited  style ;  Thomas  Kyd, 
Ti-!in^o Spanish  Tragedy,"  improved  by  Jem- 
son,  13  said  to  have  gone  through  more  edi- 
tions than  any  other  play  of  the  timo ;  Thomaa 
Nash,  a  ribald  satirist ;  Robert  Greene,  whose 
comedies  are  lively,  fantastic,  and  in  a  florid 
style,  and  whose  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bun- 
gay" is  one  of  tho  latent  ]days  in  which  the 
devil  appears  in  person  j  (ieorge  Peele,  whose 
David  and  Betluabo"  haa  be«n  tenaod  tha 
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earliast  fountain  of  pathos  md  harmony  in 
ISai/Oak  dnmatio  poeuy ;  and  Thomas  Lodge, 
"who  was  aaeociatea  with  Greene  in  writing  the 
Looking-Glass  for  London  and  Englaud,"  a 
•trange  performance,  in  which  the  prophecy  of 
Jr^n.ili  nguinst  Nineveh  is  aj)j)lie<l  to  the  city  of 
London.  Ali  of  these  abound  in  bombast  and 
p^Mitie  danica]  allnsions.  A  more  potent 
spirit  WR3  Christoplier 'Marlowo  (ISCu-'gS),  who, 
throwing  off  the  shackles  of  rhyme,  gave  to 
bkoik  Teraeaa  «aqr  modnlalloiL  ana  rhyfbin,  and 
prodnced  scenes  and  pnj^sagea  of  ■s^  rmrlerful 
Deauty  and  grandeur  amid  rant  and  buffuoner- 
ka.  His  moat  admirad  playa  ara  the  **J«w 
of  *' Edward  11.,^  and  the  "Life  and 

Death  of  Dr.  Fanatas,^'  and  tha  last  hast  illoa- 
tratee<he"fl]Minad]keaB**ofhiadiiiraeler.  As 
awfiil  melancholy  pervades  the  fiend  Kephis- 
topheles,  more  impressive  than  the  malipiant 
nuili  awribad  to  him  by  Goetlie.  ICmove 
was  the  immediate  ]  i  i  r;u  i  of  WiUiam  Shake- 
apeare  (1564-1616),  the  greatest  name  in  £og- 
Bah  Hteratara,  wliom  a  poet  baa  styled  ^the 
genius  of  tbe  British  isle?,"  and  •?vho  -tands  at 
tiie  head  of  the  romaotio  or  Christian  drama. 
A  oomj)arisoii  of  hii  worica  "wWh  iltum  of  Ills 
contemporaries  proves  his  sti])e:  ii  i  Uy  as  much 
in  jadgment  and  taste  as  in  creative  power,  fur 
•  largo  proportion  of  bia  plays  are  more  regn- 
Inr  than  any  other  prior  to  the  close  of  tlio 
civil  wars.  The  roles  of  the  clasaioal  dramatio 
art  were  not  then  in  vogue ;  the  fVenofa  neo- 
classical drama  had  not  been  originated;  and 
thoogh  Shakesneare  violated  the  antnent  imitiaa 
of  time  and  pnee,  ho  observed  almost  nniver- 
sally  the  unity  of  feeling  and  of  interest,  which 
is  perhaps  the  only  nnity  possible  in  any  dram* 
that  emoraoea  the  wide  scope,  the  fim  mate* 
rials,  and  the  passionate  inteIl^^ity  of  Christijin 
thooj^hk  The  aoandest  criticism  has  vindicated 
for  hm  the  disraoter  of  a  profound  aiiitlt  as 
well  as  a  great  and  luxuriant  genius,  and  hit^ 
peculiar  exoellenoes  appear  in  the  marvellous 
variety  and  veririnrilitnoe  of  his  personages,  in 
the  pkill  with  which  op|K»ite  characters  arc 
nroaped  and  the  finest  and  most  diversified 
Hiraads  woven  into  a  harmonious  web,  and  in 
tlie  completeness  with  which  the  entire  action 
«8  well  as  the  several  characters  is  worked  out, 
minute  features  and  particulars  being  poetically 
conceived  with  reference  to  the  universal  system 
of  things.  Shakespeare's  plays  are  84  in  num- 
ber (the  authorship  of  some  of  which,  however, 
is  disputed),  and  are  usually  divided  into  tra^ 
dies,  comediea,  and  histories.  Since  the  begin- 
ning of  tlie  pre.scnt  century  their  supremacy 
has  attained  unqualified  and  intelligent  recog- 
nition. A  frienci  of  Shakespeare  and  hrs  asso- 
ciate in  the  Mermaid,  the  oklest  of  clubs,  was 
Ben  Jonson  (1574-1687),  one  of  the  most  famil- 
iar of  the  names  of  tlio  old  dramatists.  He  had 
scholarly  acquaintance  with  the  classics,  and  la- 
'borad  to  make  the  laws  of  the  ancients  authori- 
tative in  English  dramatic  art.  Ho  is  the  author 
of  two  tragedies,  Catiline"  and  S^anns,"  and 
of  munernnsooinedieB  and  masgmyi^  the  heat  of 


which  are  the  "  Alehemist,"  "  Y  etoone^  or  tb 
Fox,"  and  the  "  SUent  WomM.*'         m  Ml 

of  solid  materials,  in  a  stately,  eloqiicnr,  Imt 
often  intolerably  pedantio  style,  and  &c^m  to 
have  been  produced  slowly  and  upon  ddibm- 
tion,  the  wit,  fancy,  and  satire  being  seveftlj 
elaborated.  Drydeu  admired  him  a^  th«i  patt«a 
of  elaborate  writing.    Uis  poetieal  cbamlir 
apppfiT^  in  its  most  pleasing  aspect  in  the  Irrioil 
verses  with  which  hb  masqoes  are  varied  ni. 
enlivened,  especially  in  tbe  pastoral  draiu«f 
the  "Sad  Shepherd,"  wliirh  <lif;]>lny  an  a(ki!- 
able  taste  and  feeUng,  and  have  all  the  dam 
of  sons.  JonaoB  may  have  aimed  at  an  oft 
cnce  or  men  of  sense  and  knowledge,  but  Beai- 
mont  and  Fletcher  wrote  for  men  of  fasbioDaad 
Oe  worid.  Of  the  5S  plays  puUidbed  ante 
their  joint  names,  Beaumont  may  Lave  bidi 
part  in  only  17.  They  are  keen,  vivacioo^  id 
tttm  elegant,  but  slight  aad  aQperfiflial  in  eon- 
parison  witli  Sliakf-peore'?  and  Jonson's;  tie 
songs  scattered  through  them  are,  koirerer, 
among  the  moat  sobti^  beantifU  inthaknfp 
The  dranjas  of  George  Chapman  (1667-J6W)l 
the  translator  of  Homer,  contain  "  more  tiuok- 
ing"  thantboaeof  moetof  MiOOBtemporaria; 
they  have  many  passages  of  striking  grandcor, 
are  in  akl^  and  estravagwi  style,  ana Umicflo- 
tomplatiDnsoDthettatitreof  man  andthtvcrii 
leave  impressions  favorable  to  in  oral  excefleoK. 
The  "Foftiinataa"  and  ''Honest  mora" 
Tbaum  Deoker  have  graeelbl  and  genial  p 
sages,  and  the  "Duchess  of  ifjJfy"  nrj  1  '  White 
Devil "  of  John  Webster  are  full  of  horrors  cl«^ 
eriy  managed,  and  haiye  been  eataemad  Ml 
the  most  striking  tragic  productions  of  this  pe- 
riod.  Xhe  modaim  raoatation  of  IhmmMr 
dleton  Tveta  ofaieily  onkis  "  Wlfa^"  wUdi  m 
h&yc  s  i^^-^'o-ted  to  Shakespeare  the  supernannl 
soenei^  in  ''Haobeth;"  and  the  coarse  plays « 
J<^n  Marston  abomd  hi  mnMers,  ghoM,  m 
sconiful  satire.  Of  the  tragedies  of  Philip  Mafr 
singer  (1584-1640),  the  "  Duke  of  Milan'' im 
the  "  Fatal  Dowry"  are  among  the  best?  «i» 
his  comedies,  the  "Picture,"  the  "BondiDiD, 
and  "A  Very  Woman."  His   >i'ew  Way  to  P»; 
Old  Debts"  still  keeps  the  »ta|?e,  for  which  it  a 
indebted  to  its  effective  character  of  Sir  G..i^ 
Overreach.   His  style  has  an  easy  and  miijv^ 
flow,  and  "he  is  read,"  says  Lamb,  «witiie«J" 
posure  and  placid  delight."   John  Fi>r<l  (ISbfr- 
1639)  preferred  dark  vioes  and  the  dec^^ 
tress  for  subjects,  and  his  works  maike  • 
abiding  impression,  having,  as  Hallam  rems^^ 
the  power  over  tears.  He  seems  to  have  Uf^^ 
an  intellectual  pleasure  in  revolving  the 

f possibilities  ana  revenges  of  sin,  and  t^^^*^ 
lis  plays  bcaft  the  title  of  the  "Broken  H«s^ 

Thomua  IJeywood,  an  indefatigable  •n'^PfP™?, 
dramatist,  wrote"beautiful  prose  putintoberow 

metre."  James  Shirley  (died  in  I067jt«tf*jff 
of  this  circle  of  dramatists,  and  the  ^^^^'^zZ, 
•Me  oither  for  merits  or  faults. 
monwealth,  nnd  the  ascendency  of  thsPo"'"!^ 
who  had  always  been  at  feud  withthew'"»  j 


ckMd,  and  the 
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At  the  restoration,  the  drama  vas  revived  under  which  had  been  fimnnfr  the  cnrliest  fmitsof  mod- 

till?  indnencu  of  French  rulus^  and  of  a  strung  era  liuirnture,  wii^  bruuglxt  tu  perfection  in  this 

antj-Fariuin  reaction,  iod  the  larger  part  of  poem,  -which  presetitH  oxqoisitely  beautiful  pio- 

tlic  plavH  for  40  years  are  declared  by  Miicanlaj  tores  of  an  idcjil  cliivalry  iu  a  lund  of  euchanfc- 

to  tw  a  dit^raoe  to  the  English  language  and  the  ment.    Y^^t  tho  dcscriptiuus  of  au  ituaginarr 

A  shtiMlainMii^  w  inele-  worlds  thoflgh  luxuriant  and  circumstantial 


pints*  it  was  imtnoml.  was  tho  common  char-  often  lack  the  interest  of  real  life,  and  atleot  us 

iu.t«riEtic  of  the  dranix  To  ridicule  and  degrade  as  remote  and  abstract  speculations.   Its  pecu- 

virtt]«t,  rinocritj',  and  prudence,  was  thehnnnoM  litrvtanza,  to  wliich  his  name  has  bew  given,  ft 

(  t  the  stage,  which  it  followed  with  an  impu-  modification  of  the  Italian  oftoDartmo,  with  the 

dvace  6o  unblushing  as  to  have  the  clianu  of  addition  of  an  Alexandrine  to  each  verse  to  give 

disboKcal  natMti.    Blank  verse  was  for  a  time  a  full  and  sweeping  close,  was  au  innovation  ia 

displaced  hj  rhyme,  but  the  traf^dc  authors  soon  the  art  of  poetry,  and  luia  since  been  adopted 

retoroed  to  tho  former,  and  the  comic  sauk  to  by  Shenstone  in  his  *^  Sdioolmistress,"  Boattie 

tuDQilisr}Ht>9e.  The  beet  tragedies  of  the  period  in  hi^     MiiiitTCl,"  Byron  in  his  Child* 

•re  the '  Orphan "  and  "  Venice  Preserved  "  of  Ilarold,"  Thomson  in  his  "Castle  of  Indo- 

TbMoss  Oiway  (1661-'85);  and  though  tho  lence,"  Shelley  in  his  *'Bevolt  of  l4.kui,"  and 

Aiinsr  displeaaw  the  delicacy  of  our  a^e,  tho  by  many  other  English  poeta.  The  Shepherd's 

latter  has  been  more  fireqnently  repre^cnturl  Kalendar,"  and  the  hymns  to  "T^ve"'  and 

thm  mj  other  tragedy  after  those  of  tihaku-  "-Beauty,"'  are  among  the  finest  of  Spenser's  mi- 

fpesre.  The  genius  of  the  nnhappj  poet  fl|if>ears  nor  pieces,  the  last  revealing  hb  sympathy  with 

cj]^)eciall_v  in  pathetic  delineations  of  pn^sion  Platonic  drictrine''.    Nearly  contemporary  v,  ith 

ui'l  misery,  and  few  heroines  havo  bucu  m  the    Faery  Queen  ' were  t^e  songs  and  sounets 

bifhljr  honored  with  the  tribute  of  tears  as  Bel-  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney ;  the   Saint  Peter's  Com- 

tiilera  in '•  Venice  Preserved."    John  Dryden,  phiint'' "  Mary  Ma^'daleno'.s  Funeral  Tears** 

vi»  was  rivalled  by  none  of  hia  contemporaries  of  liobert  tiouthwell ;  the    Civil  Wars,''  Qota^ 

« a  sitiriosl,  didaotio,  and  lyiio  poet,  abused  his  plaiai  of  Roaamono,"  end  nnmeroas  minor 

rare  gifts  to  attain  dramatic  success,  the  faculty  pierce  of  Samuel  T>;uiicl,  of  apensivo  character, 

for  which  natore  had  denied  him.   His   Don  and  iu  remarkably  pure  style :  tho  liarou's 

S«bMUan,"    Spanish  Friar,»  and  *'AU  fir  Wan"  and  tho*'Polyolblon^of  lUoliaolDraT- 

Lote."  are  the  bc'st  of  numerous  traKcdies  and  ton,  tho  former  a  metrical  chronicle,  and  the 

ootnedifis,  the  absurd  bombast  and  ribaldry  of  latter  an  immense  piece  of  metrical  topography, 

vUak  un  mada  them  afanoet  foi^tten  not-  which  oontains  also  striking  national  T^nde 

wilhstanding  their  surpri^intr  inc  idents,  stately  and  ingeniou'^  nllcj.'-nrical  nud  mytholof^i(\'U  in- 

dcdsDiation,  and  harmonious  numbers.   The  ventiona;  the  lew  and  brief  poems  of  Sir  Uenry 

''Fital  Dtseovery"  of  Tbomee Sontheme,  the  Wottoo;  tho  <*Oroh«etra**  and  the  ''Soul  of 

*'Jari«  Shore"  of  'Nicholas  Rowe,  tho  "Fatal  ¥nn  and  the  ImmortalUy  thcrcnf"  nf  Sir  John 

Oahoaty''  of  William  LiUoi  the  ''Monrning  Davie^t,  tho  latter  a  happily  oondeosed  pieoe 

Bride"  ef  Oongreve,  aad  the**BivaI  Qneen"  of  metaphydodwieeoning;  Ihaeethree  of  Bishop 

ofNalhaniel  l^ee,  may  also  bo  mentioneci  ntnong  Hall,  the  earliest  in  the  language  except  the 

ffltfKwwfai  tragedies.    The  proper  representa-  *^  Steele  Glass"  of  Gaaotnrne;  the  satires,  el^ea^ 

timof  dweooMdyof  this  period  are  WUliem  and  variooa  ^oe  of  John  Jkmaa^  wuoh  are 

Wydii-rly,  William  Congrcv,-,  f 'ci irtrf^  Fnrqiihar,  rather  metrical  problems  than  poems,  strongly 

ttal  bur  John  Yanbrogh,  and  among  their  profli*  manifeating  the  metaphvsiMl  tendenoj  thea 

nte  plays  the  moak  popular  were  the  "Flain  oommon  In  poetry,  but  whteh  reveal  a  enbtlein* 

IkskT"^  and  tho  "Country  Wife,"  "Lovo  for  tellect  and  fruitful  fancy,  tliough  obscure  in 

love"  and  Um  Wayof  the  World,"  the^  Beaux  ttKraght^  ragged  in  versihoation,  and  full  of  as 

bed  aflbotaDone  i 


.  a"  aad  tho  ''Trip  to  the  JubOoev*'  bad  aflbetaUooe  and  oooeeilB  aa  are  to  be  fimnd 

ndtbe  "Provoked  TTn^hand"  and  the  *'Pra-  in  the  century;  the  poems  of  the  hrothora 

^<^WiIe."  Mn».AphraBehn,  Thomas  Shad-  Phineaa  and  GUea  Fletcher,  the  principal  of 

^     Hr  Oaorge  Etberege  abo  deeerra  whioh  are  the  *«Purple  latiu,**  anaUegorieal 

nation  among  those  who  mode  tho  stage  description  of  tho  Lmnan  soul  and  body, 

m  mmoni  as  their  talents  permitted.  The  and    Christ's  Victory  and  Triumph,"  whioh 

"^JMaalaAand**  and  other  playaof  OoUey  So  one  of  the  meet  beentiftd  of  veligioiiB  oom> 

ml  the  "  I'u-v  Body"  and  "Bold  position^;  and  tho  sacred  poems  of  the  ooun- 

^troke  for  a  Wife"  of  liirs.  Geotlivrei  oonaeot  try  parson,  George  Herbert.  In  SootlandL 
<M>aMorthereetoratUmwHh  that  of  Anne. .  Alexander  Soott  and  Sir  Biohard  Haithiad 

t}ie  non-dramatic  po^  t^  of  the  period  wrote  bru  f  j  ooms;  Alexander  Montgomery, 

^  Eluabeth  to  Anna,  Edmund  Spenser  the  "Cherry  and  the  Sloe Alexander  Hnme^ 

.O^^XiohnHHtonaeoO-mi),  and  John  the  "Day  Eatlval;**  King  Jamee  VI.,  the 

^^■^3(1031-1700),  succes-sively  held  prefirai-  "Essoyos  of  a  Prentice  in  tho  Divine  Art  of 

1h»  unfinished  product  of  Spenaer'a  Poesie*,"  the  earl  of  Stirlin«^  Ms  "Becrea- 

|?*p»tioQ,  the  Faery  Queen,"  ia  a  monument  tions  with  the  Muses    Sir  Robert  Aytonn,  hie 

w  wftoootemplativo  and  retrospective  tliought  few  eonp? ;  and  William  Drnniinond,  one  of  tho 

^  Qiamthan  age,  an      as  philosophical  most  dietingnished  poets  of  his  time,  his  son- 

Wa  adTanturuua.  The  moral  allegory,  nets,  madrigal^  and  larger  piaoaa.  littlowa^i 
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194  ENGLAND  (LASdCAas  and  Lttxraturi) 

iransktlons  from  OviJ  and  Lncan  ;  Sandys's  inirod,  and  was  diligenilystTif^icH^lTp  Pope. 
from  Ovid  and  the  Psalnui:  liarnngton's  ver-  ley  (1618--'67)  was  the  most  popular  poet  of  ^ 
-rioo  ci  Axfoato,  F«iiAawev  9t  OamoSna,  and  tune,  thoagh  fall  of  metaphysical  cousntL  fls 
the  more  important  verdons  of  Homer  by  Anacreontics,  the  liappieet  of  his  pieces,  are liT^ 
Chapman  and  of  Tasso  by  Fairfax,  nlso  belong  to  Ij,  joyous,  and  highly  embellish^.  The  ^' 
tiiis  period.  Tbe  literaiy  genius  of  the      of  er's  Hill  ^'  of  Oeiuham  is  meditative  io  chanetc 
Puritan  asoendcncy,  between  the  Elizabeiban  and  in  vigorons  and  rhythmical  coapleis,  11' 
epoch  and  that  of  tbe  restoration,  culminated  the  "  Gondibcrt"  of  Davenant  was  for  « ton 
to  IffltoOf  who  bas  no  rivals  to  eplo  poetry  bat  ngaided  m  a  monument  of  genius.  Tbe  nfi- 
Homer  and  Dante.   His  career  illustrates  the  gions  poems  of  Quarles,  Cra^nw,  and  Vmgjj- 
literary  character  of  his  age.   Prior  to  1G40,  be  an  may  be  classed  together.  The  prodactiau 
had  prodaood  his  "L'ADegro,"  "  II  Penseroso,"  of  Eerrick  and  WUte  exhibit  pkyftaloca  of 
and  "Comas,"  the  most  pleasing  of  his  pn)  lup-  fancy  and  delicacy  of  scntimpnt.  varied  in 
tions,  abounding  in  passages  frequently  quoted,  former  by  freouent  grossaess  and  iodebcicf. 
exquisite  for  imagination,  sentiment,  and  mn-  The  **Hadibra8''of  Butler,  awMlcof  inexlm^ 
pirn!  rhytlun;  bis    Lyeidas,"  an  enjojinent  of  ible  wit,  which  was  perpptnally  qnoted  forWf 
which  is  said  to  be  a  test  of  a  genuine  approcia-  a  centonr,  belongs  ohronoiogically,  as  sko  do 
tion  of  poetnr;  and  his   Ode  on  the  Nattvity,''  many  otmn  of  we  later  poeoe  m  Ifihaa  mi 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  langnnge.    During  the  his  contempnrnrip«i.  to  the  age  when  Drjia 
period  of  civil  oonfliot  and  OromweUian  rule,  and  the  comic  dramatists  were  {mvaleat.  lb 
from  1640  to  166(k,  be  wrote  no  poetry  atall  ex-  rapidity  of  oonoeption  end  eaw  of  cspnehi 
oept  a  few  Koimc^s,  but  prodnced  his  various po-  of  Drcflon  mndc  him  a  contributor  in  r&rm 
kroioal  prose  treatises ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  departmeuts  of  literature.   The  greatot  ot  his 
there  ma  at  that  time  an  almoat  entire  eewntion  mmtm  are  "Abadom  end  Adhitofdid,'' 
of  pnre  literature  in  England.   The  contempo-  "Mac  Flecknoc,"  nnd  the  frr^t  lines  of  hisfiw 
rary  poets,  wtthoat  an  exception  of  any  oonse*  controversial  poem,  tlie    Hind  and  Ffeotber," 
qnenee,  had  Hielr  eras  of  aetivtty  only  before  nre  anraiig  tbe  iMMt  moaieel  to  the  kimii^ 
the  strnsrirlo  and  after  it,  or  in  exile  or  in  A  thinker  as  well  eapoet,  his  rir^'nncnts  flow  ia 
prison  during  it,  and  the  intellect  of  the  oouo-  hannoniona  verse,  and  liis  couceptioos  bant 
try  was  oeoopled  in  producing  a  huge  nuwi  of  etrUdngly  fotelleetiud  duunoterandftMMllDkf 
controversial  ]  rose,  only  a  very  slipht  proper-  ical  sequence.  His  various,  tbonpb  nothisgrest- 
tion  of  which  has  taken  a  nlaoe  in  the  liter-  eat,  excellences  appear  in  Ms  "I'ablea  '  sod  hs 
atnre.  One  Uteravymaa  only  was  nndistnrb-  '*<>deforfletatOe«iKa^Dfty.**  Among  bis  eas- 
ed and  uninterested  by  tbe  events  of  the  time,  tempnraric-,  the  rer'^r^  of  some  of  wLotDhaw 
While  England  was  in  throes  and  confusion,  retained  their  popularitj,  were  MarvelLBodt- 
8lr  Thomas  Browne  was  quietly  meditating  in  ester,  Ohtrles  Cotton,  Sedley,  John  iVIip^ 
his  garden  at  Norwich  upon  sepulchral  urns  Ol  lluiTn,  Roeoomiri  )!].  ^[iilgrave,  Dorset,  m 
and  the  qnincuncial  lozeiura.  Toe  ^  Paradise  Pomtrct. — The  old  yngiiwh  prose  wht«n  ire 
Lost,**  thongh  pnbUshed  uter  ibe  restoration,  generally  ^Mtogofahed  fixr  steriing  seass,  mi 
was  an  early  conception  of  ^filton,  and  bears  for  a  style  copious  to  redunfhuK  y.  adonc- 
the  impresa  of  this  period  of  fierce  discnasioa  with  all  the  wealth  of  the  imagiuatMo  nii'^' 
mnd  of  moral  and  tneolof^od  striftw  Its  selv  tiian  wiA  jvdMens  taste.    Tnelr  ^otioo  ii 
jr  .  *,  th  •  frill  (  f  man,  is  perhaps  without  an  dcf 'imcd  by  abonT;<lint:  j  edantry,  tlioir  collo- 
eq^ual  in  epical  grandeur,  and  its  most  prominent  cation  of  words  and  phraiMS  ia  in  iniitAtiflO  ^ 
tierionaf«,ifnotitsbero^i8fhefUlenarohangel  the  Lntfai,  and  tludr  periods  are  tedio«dyfn>^ 
Futni.  ,s  hose  ruined  splendorand  power  of  dnr-  longed  and  unrhytbinicallj  oonstruoted ;  J^- 
ing  aud  of  safiTeraoce  make  him  one  of  the  sub-  they  are  nervonaand effective,  thoagh  OQ^rae^ 
limest  ereations  of  poetry.  The  latest  poems  of  writers,  'sddom  degenerate  toto  mdefimli  in 
Milton,  "  T\\r:idi8e Regained  "  and  "  Samson  Ag-  aimless  phraseology,  but  crowd  their  ?cr*cnpes 
onistes,"  are  of  infcsior  worth.  Among  the  con-  with  meaning.  The  moat  admirable  prceo  vnitr 
temporaries  of  IfDtoo  were  Thomas  Oarew,  of  tbe  CKtabethan  period  is  Biebard  Hooker 
Francis  Qnarles,  George  'Witbor,  Sir  John  Suck-  (155.V1600),  whose  "Ecclesinatical  Politv  i? 
lua^  Robert  lierrick,  Richard  LoveUoe,  Sk  one  of  tbe  masterpieoes  of  English  eioqa^t^^ 
-lUohard  Fansbawe,  Rtobard  Orashaw,  Abraham  end  fts  sober  ridineiB  of  style,  its  fnloe«  01 
Cowley,  Henry  Vauglmn,  Sir  John  Denbam,  Sir  imagery  united  with  condensation  of  thooiTDt 
M^illiam  Davenant,  Edmund  Waller,  and  iSamuel  was  nnapproacbed  by  any  other  writer  duri^ 
Batler.  The  songs  and  sbort  amatory  pieces  the  next  oMitnry.   Tlie  JVwwn  Organs  « 
of  Carow  were  tlic  precursors  of  numerous  sim-  Lord  Bacon  (1561-1626),  the  raost  influenfrnJ 
ilar'mt>dnction8  written bjgayfmdaooom])lisbed  and  original  philosophical  work  that  hsa  ^'^^'^ 
eaviSliers  and  oenrtlers,  as  the    Ballad  upon  a  prodnoM  to  England,  was  written  in  Ut^ 
"Wedding,"  aud  many  other  poems  of  Suckling,  Ills  "  Advancement  of  Learning,"  a  "globe  of 
admirable  for  their  witty  levity ;  the  odes  and  the  intellectual  universe,"  with  a  note  ot  wo* 
-vongs  of  LoTelace ;  the  mtsoeHaneom  poems  of  parts  not  yet  improved  by  the  labor  «f 
Fansbawe;  and,  superior  to  all  (tin  r^,  the  grace-  compared  to  the  noise  which  musicisns  Dj**® 
fbl  occasional  poems  of  Cowley  and  Waller.  The  while  they  are  tuning  their  instrumeoti^ " 
•Bdedions  vene  of  Waller  was  espedally  ad-  ianothingpleasoatbolieaributyetiift''"'**'* 
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themosicisswector afterward;"  and  ntfho  clo?c  vines,  Joseph  TTan(1574-165C),nn3  Jeremy Tay- 

of  htttnrrej  he  predicted  that  "the  third  u&-  lor  (16ia-ld67)t  whose  works  are  monumeatA 

xM  of  tiM  will  nurrarpMt  that  of  the  Grain  of  tlidr  own  abilitie»  and  of  the  pedjintie  tastes 

sxii  Roman  learning."  ilis  styloi,  uamlly  sonten-  of  iho  a::^^\    The  '*  Contemplationa  "  of  HtJI  aro 

ttoos  and  somewhat  sti^  became  more  imagiaa-  superior  to  any  of  the  writings  of  Taylor  in 

iin^ridMrf  aodsoftOT  with  his  inereadng  years;  oontinnity  of  thought,  bat  flie  latter  baa  perhaps 

bat  tboQgh  his  fnm  V  wiis  of  tho  brightest,  he  had  no  equal  iu  ilio  pulpit  in  the  splendor  of 

^dlowed  to  it  no  oUit^r  oilioe  than  that  of  mini»-  hia  imaginati<»i,  and  is  often  called  the  Shake- 

tHitf  tofttaacNU  msappUoationoftboi^tto  nwareofdinnea.  The  xnoet  cnriona  works  crif 

jp'.rpo<es  of  utility  aud  progress,  with  a  view  to  tne  time  are  tho  "  Anatomy  of  Melancholy"  of 

the  practical  restitatioa  of  man  to  the  sover-  Bobert  Barton  (1576-1 640)|  composed  largelj 

^i^«f  natnra»  hae  entered  aa  a  duuvoteriatio  of  aptandleamMqnotatioDBlhDimrareanthora, 

element  into  tho  public  mind  of  England,    His  constantly  inte  rmingled  with  the  writer's  own 

^^EasTs"  are  among  the  masterpieces  of  £Qg-  thoughts,  aud  whiw  exhibits  in  evwy  part 

fish  prose,  and  nve  equally  endnent  for  power  great  Bnirit  and  power,  and  has  the  chann  of  a 

of  ezpresion  and  for  compact  and  solid  wisdom,  full  and  vigorous  style;  and  tho  ^'Ei-ligio  Xe- 

CoDttoporarTprodoGtiotts  were  the  ^^Aroadia"  dici,"  ^'Um  Burial,"  and  other  works  of  Sir 

aad  the  '^Dennoe  of  Poeqr"  of  Sir  Philip  Sid-  Thomaa  Browne  (160l^l«88>,  whose  popularity 

r.i  v.  tLo  former  of  wliich  was  niuversally  read  has  revived  in  our  own  day — i^'laborately  quaint 

uilsdioiredi  the  "  Ilistoiy  of  the  World"  <^  oompoatiooa,  £iscinating 'from  their  penaive- 

fiir  Vatter  Raleigh,  written  in  the  Tower;  .the  ness  akin  to  mdaneltoly,  their  paradoxes,  and 

'•Clironicle  of  England"  and  "Survey  rif  Ion-  tlieir  oocaslonal  subtlety  and  imaginative  bril- 

doa''  of  John  Stow ;  the  chronicles  of  Kt^hael  liancy.   Under  the  head  of  ^says  or  sketches 

"  ~" '    ■  ^  oe 


the  ooUeotion  of  voyiiges  by  Riehard  may  oe  classed  the   6nU*8  Hornbook"  of  the 

H»kluyt;  tho  "  Purchas  his  PiL'i  i l  is"' of  Samuel  dramatist  Decker,  tho  "  Charact<'rs"  of  Sir 

Porcbss:  the  "  R^ationof  a  Journey,"       of  Thomas  Overbory,  the  "Besolves"  of  Owen 

Gtorgd  Sandys ;  the  "EpistoliB  Ho-Eliane"  of  Felthara,  the  **liierooosmogr«phj**  attriboted 

James  nowell ;  tho  "  History  of  tho  Turks"  of  to  Bishop  Eorle,  tlic  nuscelhmoous  pieces  of  Sir 

fiiobrd  Knolles ;  and  the  sermons  of  Biabop  Henry  Wotton,  and  the  "  Discourses  by  way 

Aadiewa  and  Dr.  Donne,  mosdcs  of  q«laintne8i^  €f  Essays  "  of  Cowley.   Tho  last  are  written  in 

qiioutioti,  wisdom,  folly,  subtlety,  and  ecstasy,  a  placid  and  perspicuous  stylo,  very  unlike  the 

y)6  writings  of  John  Lilly  produced  a  marked  aneoted  obsouritics  of  his  poema,  and  may  be 

iftct  on  much  of  the  Elizabethan  literature,  reckoned  among  the  ^Uwt  models  of  good 

His  "Euphuef*,"  a  dull  story  of  a  young  Athe-  writing  iti  English  prose.   John  Locke  (liiiiG- 

Utt,  ia  a  smooth  style,  full  of  affe<^ed  conceits  1704)  is  the  author  of  treatises  on  civil  govem- 

ari  reo(Midite  similes,  was  the  model  d%erwhidi  ment,  edncation,  and  the  reasonableness  of 

'^lu and  gallants  formed  their  conversation  and  Christianity,  which  diffused  a  spirit  of  liberty 

vriUiig.  The  ladies  of  the  conrt  were  among  and  toleration  in  opinion  and  government ;  but 

^  pQpils,  and  Blount  (1632)  remarks  that  the  his  most  important  work  is  the  "Essay  on  the 

b^^Dty  who  could  not  "parley  Euphuisme"  lluman  TTnderstanding,"  which  soon  became  tho 

Vis  u  little  regarded  as  one  that  could  not  acknowledged  code  of  English  philosophy,  and 

spe^  French.   Under  James  I.  was  prodnced  displays  and  inculcates  a  careful,  tentative  obser- 

tbe  tnin^lation  of  tho  Bible  which  has  been  vationofintellectnalhahiK  It  helped  to  convert 

leBttaUj  m  authority  from  that  time.   Between  metaphysics  from  scholastic  problems  into  prao- 

BlMi  and  Locke,  the  most  acute  of  English  tical  and  dearly  intelligible  analyses,  but  its  in- 

Bwtatilijsioians  was  Thomas  Hobbes  (158d-  detiniteness  in  the  use  of  the  phrase    ideas  of 

1179),  vhor^e  political  theories  are  collected  in  reflection"  has  left  the  easential  character  and 

Ml'^LeTiatliaii."   ilis  stylo  i«  uniformly  excel-  tendency  of  the  Lockean  system  in  dispute  be- 

Wt,  a  merit  which  belongs  to  no  one  of  his  tween  sensationalists  and  idealists.   Two  writ- 

Vnieatmn.  Among  }ii4  conteraporftries  were  ers  who  at  this  time  deviated  from  the  track 

ft*  aoeptkal  philosopher  Lord  Herbert  of  Cher-  which  English  speculation  has  chiefly  followed, 

hnry,  who  wrote  also  a  history  of  the  reign  and  in  whom  Platonic  tendenoiea predominated, 

^ory  Vin.;  tho  antiquaries  William  Camden,  wore  Ralph  Oodworth,  tho  author  of  the  In- 

w  Henrj-  Spelumn,  Hir  Robert  Cotton,  and  tellectual  System  of  tho  Universe,"  and  Henrr 

lobi  Speed;  John  Solden,  the  author  of  a  More,  the  author  of  the  "Mystery  of  Godline^'* 

''Iitattae  on  Titles?  of  Honor,"  and  whoso  ad-  tho    Mystery  of  Iniquity,"  and  other  works 

"  Table  Talk"  was  published  after  his  which  were  once  very  populai*.    The  sermons 

t!io  cljronologist  Archbishop  Usher;  of  Barrow,  South,  and  Tillotson  were  respect- 

^^ax  Chillingworth,  whoso  "Religion  of  ively  esteemed  for  'strength,  %vit,  tuid  rational 

*'**<'uit«''  is  a  model  of  per^icuous  reason-  unction,  but  the  last  liave  retained  least  of  their 

H^^in,  a  wit  and  divine^  the  author  former  pOfiolaritgr.  To  tins  period  belong  most 

w MicroffKTnus ;"  John  Hales,  a  prea<ihor  and  of  the  prose  writings  of  Milton,  which  test  tho 

•■*'*^w-ialist;  John  Ganden,  the  supposed  an-  power  of  the  languii|$e  in  vigorous  and  lofty 

imr  of tlicfiunous  "Eikon  Basilike,"  which  pro-  declamation,  the  Origtne»  Saerm  of  Stillingllcet^ 

to  emanate  from  tJtc  ]->vn  vf  Charles  T. ;  the  tlieob  -jirnl  treatises  of  Sherlock,  the  "  Ex- 

Sn  tlie  two  most  eloquent  ol  iLn  old  English  di-  position  oi  liic  Ore^  "  of  Pearson,  the  Espotii- 
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■tionofthe  XXXTX.  Artirlcs"  of  Bi>linp  Bnrnet, 
the  *'  Saint's  Everlabtiug  Kest"  and  other  works 
of  Baxttr,  the  expository  works  of  Leigh  ton, 
Owen,  and  Ilcnrj-,  niid  the  writinfr^^  of  tho 
Qaakers  Get>rge  Fox.  Kob«rt  Barclay,  "William 
Penn,  and  Thomas  EUwood.  This  ago  of  divines 
end  romic  dramatists  wns  also  distingtiished  for 
its  dtvotiouto  practicnl  science  nndertho  gaid- 
ance  of  tho  flpmt  of  Bacon,  and  chemistry  and 
physic  R  hecamo  as  fashionable  as  wine  and  love, 
and  OH  much  rcRpectod  as  defences  of  the  Trinity. 
InstJincos  of  tliis  tendency  are  the  "Discovery  of 
a  New  World  niid  the  other  so  called  "matho- 
■niatioal  works"  of  Bishop  Wilkins,  the  "  History 
of  the  Royal  Society"  of  Sprat,  tlio  "Sacred 
Tlieory  of  the  Earth"  of  Thomas  Bnmet,  tliQ 
"Bylva"  and  "Terra"  of  Evelyn,  tho  "Observa- 
tions" and  the  "Wis<lom  of  God  Manifested  in 
the  "Works  of  Creation"  of  .Tolin  Kay,  and  above 
ail  others,,  the  "Considerations  ou  tlie  Useful- 
WU  of  Esrperimental  I'liilosophy,"  and  other 
works,  philos<iphieiil  and  religious,  of  Robert 
Boyle,  and  the  Phili'noph  im  Katuralit  Prineipia 
JfolMflMliMOf Sir  Is!iae  Newton.  Amonganti- 
qnarian  works  were  tho Monatticon  Avjliranum 
of  Sir  "William  T>ugdalc,  tho  Athena  Oioniiimi 
of  Anthony  i\  Wooti,  tlio  history  of  tho  order  of 
the  garter  by  Elias  Ashinole,  tho  "Miscellanies" 
of  John  Aubrey,  and  tho  Fobdera  of  Thomas 
Rymer,  who  also  wrote  a  cnrions  treatise  on 
trnrcdy,  in  which  S)iake?spciire  \^  criticized 
according  to  certain  stately  notions  derived 
from  the  ancients.  Works  of  high  literary 
interest  aro  tho  "Worthies  of  England"  of 
Thomas  Fuller,  ono  of  tho  strangest  books  in 
the  world,  a  melange  of  oddity,  sagacity,  and  hn- 
mor,  in  a  pithy  ftyle  ;  the  "  History  of  the  Re- 
bellion" of  Lord  Clarendon,  which,  in  spite  of 
its  dcliherate  iMUttality,  is  aomiroblo  for  ita por- 
traitures of  cnaracter  and  its  animated  narra- 
tive; the.  "Observations  on  tho  "United  Prov- 
inces of  the  Netherlands"  of  Sir  William  Tem- 
ple; the  histories  of  tlie  reformation  and  of  ht'^ 
own  times  by  Ctilbert  Burnet;  tho  "Pilgrim's 
Progrefis"  of  John  Bunyan,  a  specimen  of 
hODidy  English,  the  fruit  of  a  lively  and  pow- 
erful imagination  cultivated  only  by  tlio  study 
ofth^  Scriptures ;  and  tho  half  poetical  **Coin- 
plete  Angler"  of  h.-'.nk  Walton,  who  also  wrote 
Bome  pleasing  biograjihics.  Minor  works  were 
tho  translations  and  political  pamphlets  of  Sir 
Robert  L'Est  range,  tBe  "  Contemplations"  of  Sir 
Matthew  Hale,  tho  "Essays"  on  ancient  and 
modem  leannnf  by  Temple,  and  tho  "  Reflec- 
tions" in  nn«»wer  to  them  by  Wotton.  Tom 
D'Urfey  and  Tom  Brown,  "merry  fellows,"  tho 
last  of  the  wita  of  the  restoration,  wrote  oomlo 
and  licentions  compositions  in  j)rose  and  verso. 
Tho  "Short  View,"  Ac,  of  Jeremy  Collier  was 
the  beginning  of  a  controversy  between  him 
and  tho  comic  dramatists  which  resulted  in  tho 
reformation  of  tho  theatre. — With  tho  reign 
of  Anno  (170S-'14)  begins  a  new  era  in  Eng- 
lish composition,  when  tho  afflncnco  of  the 
older  literature  gave  way  to  correctness.  The 
-rales  of  (bo  nt  wero  bet^  imdMStood,  styls 


was  cleared  of  its  redmidancies,  and  wit  re- 
fined from  its  alloy.  The  writers  of  the  £liza- 
bethan  period,  in  an  age  of  stopendoasthangci^ 
on  the  confines  between  barbarism  and  refine- 
ment, had  dealt  with  the  original  pamions  and 
principles  of  human  nature,  md  had  fcnoid 
their  illustrations  in  the  pageantry  of  past  in- 
Btitntioos  and  in  dreams  of  the  fatnre.  As  ti>e 
English  advanced  to  tho  chara<^of  apoUsbed 
nation,  losing  the  bluffncss  and  henrtine<;s  of 
their  older  manners,  their  literature  also  bec«ZG« 
less  wild  and  grand  in  its  roinanoo  and  nnire 
refruhir  in  its  ontlincs,  the  snppcstions  of  gerins 
being  mutilded  by  tho  rules  of  tjiste.  As  en- 
riched and  refirn>d  by  tho  writers  of  tbo  rriga 
of  Anne,  w  hich  is  often  caII<Hl  the  Angnstan  ag« 
of  the  literature,  the  language  was  almost  finally 
formed.  The  fashions  and  frivolities  of  elegant 
and  artificial  life  became  tho  themes  of  pcct^ 
and  essayista,  and  while  tho  highest  regions  of 
poetry  snd  speeohitiun  were  abandon^  books 
wcro  no  lonpcr  confined  to  flie  learned  or  cnri- 
ons, but  were  gradually  spread  among  all  claitses. 
Men  of  letters  now  first  beouno  known  in  Eng- 
land as  a  distinct  class  in  Fociety.  To  T  nne 
philosophy  out  of  closets  and  libraries,  scIkioU 
and  eoneges,  and  to  make  it  dwell  in  elobs  snd 
assemblies,  at  tea  tables,  and  in  cofiTee  botiseii, 
was  tho  object  which  Stcelo  proposed  to  him- 
self. That  school  ot'poetry  which  mav  be  fraeed 
to  tho  adoi)tion  of  French  rules  un(fer  Charfes 
II.,  which  acquired  stability  from  the  transceo- 
dent  powers  of  Dryden,  and  which  was  now  per- 
fected by  Alexander  Pope  (1(»8J5-1744>,  rc-tnmed 
its  ascendency  nearly  through  the  IdLh  centnry. 
The  follies  of  his  feeble  copyists  bare  reacted in- 
jurionsly  npon  the  fame  of  the  grc.nt  master  of 
the  school.  For  half  a  century  tho  notion  pre- 
vailed that  whoever  deviated  from  the  stanond 
of  Pope  was  worthy  only  to  figure  in  the  "  Dnn- 
oiad;"  but  somewhat  later  it  became  commoc 
to  deny  to  him  poetic  genius,  imagination,  sod 
versatility,  and  to  decry  his  wit,  opigraniKatic 
force,  and  faultless  numbers,  by  omfoundina 
fhem  with  the  imitations  of  the  cnincee  whohM 
caught  something  of  his  metre  Inrt  nothing  of 
liis  spirit.  His  correctness  -woa  branded  as  the 
badge  of  lodmaginative  and  artifieial  Terse,  and 
may  almost  bo  nmnhrrctl  nraong  the  lost  art*. 
Yet  CampbeU  and  Uy  r  ri  \vere zealous  to  do  him 
justice,  and  the  lattn  mmpared  the  poetry  of 
tho  18th  ccntnry  to  the  Parthenon,  and  tliat  of 
his  own  times  to  a  Tnrkish  mosque,  and  boasts 
that  though  he  assisted  in  rearing  the  gaody  and 
fantastic  strncttire,  he  had  never  defaced  wot 
depreciated  tho  monuments  of  a  purer  taste. 
TIio  vigor  of  conception  and  point  of  eTpreMioti 
whicTi  distinguish  the  "Essay  on  Man,"  the 
"  iiape  of  the  Lock,"  the  "  Epistle  from  Eloisa 
to  Abelard,"  the  "Satires,"  and  the  " Dnneisd," 
will  at  least  vindicat<^  for  them  the  highest  rank 
in  a  pectdiar  and  admirable  class  of  composi- 
tions. His  "Hiad"  and  "Mysaey,"  thoiiph 
un-Homcric,  ore  valuable  additions  to  Enrli^h 
literature.  The  finest  contemporary  poetical 
prodiiotions  were  tho  Letter  ftoni  Ita(r,*'  the 
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"Campaurn,"  and  tlio  "Cato"  of  Addison,  tTio 
octo-s/lliibic  butlrcs  iiud  occasional  pieces  of 
Swift,  the  "  Shepherd's  Week,  in  Six  Pastorals" 
of  Guj,  the  "Hermit"  and  tiie  "Night  Piece 
on  Death''  of  raruell,  and  the  "Gentle  Shep- 
bard**  of  the  Scotch  i>oct  Allan  Ramsay.  The 
!!a?nfs  of  Prior,  Tickell,  Garth,  Klackraore, 
Aiubrose  Philips,  Sonierville,  and  Auuo  count- 
flas  of  Winchelsea,  also  belong  here.    It  is 
rertuirketl  l>y  Wordsworth  that  hetweon  tlio 
palilicaiion  uf  "  Paradise  Lost"  and  of  tho  "Sca- 
aoos"  otJames  Thomson  (1700-1748),  with  the 
exception  nf  the     WiiuL«>r  Forc"*t"  uf  Ptipe  and 
ft  paseoge  in  tho     Nocturnal  lievuric"'  of  the 
I  ouQte^of  Wiachelsea^  not  a  single  new  image 
of  C'ltenud  nature  was  produood  in  pot.  try.  Tho 
** Seasons''  are  almost  the  only  raojiioriiJ  which 
tbtiu^bas  lelt  of  poetical  sympathy  with  natu- 
ral scenery.    It  was  orifjinal  as  well  in  style  jis 
in  substance,  for  its  blank  verse  ha^  au  eaijy 
dow  pecolitf  to  itself.   The  "  Oastle  of  Indo- 
::nce''  is  a  Bnccf»?«ftil  imitation  of  tlie  manner 
'<(  Spenser,  and  haa  great  and  peculiar  beauty. 
The  "Xight  Thoughts"  of  Edward  Young 
(1<>91-1705)  is  rIw  in  t-ffective  blank  verso,  dis- 
isirtational  rather  than  simply  poetical,  in  a  sus- 
tained imaginative  and  epigrammatio  style. 
Tbe** Grave"  of  Robert  B  air  and  the  hymns 
of  Watts  aro  serious  and  devotional  composi- 
tion** of  the  same  time.    Tlirough  the  "Bas- 
tard" of  Richard  Savage,  the  "London"  and 
•*  Vanity  of  lluinan  Wishes"  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
the  colognes  and  odes  of  William  Collins,  tho 
"Pleasures  of  tlio  Ima;rination"  of  Mark  Akeu- 
Bik;,iheo(le<;ind  tlie  *"  Elegy"  of  Thonuid  Gray, 
the    Deserted  Villa^'e  '  and  the  "Traveller" 
of  Oliver  GoMsmith,  the  "Minstrel  "  of  James 
Beattie,  tlie  "  Botanic  Garden  '  of  Erasmus 
Uarrin,  and  the  "Task"  of  William  Ckiwper, 
tl»  lino  of  En^dlsli  poetry  was  continued  nl- 
Ttctt  to  the  cuuiLuencemeut  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. Johnson  and  Goldsmith  both  belonged 
to  (be  school  of  Pope ;  but  their  poetry  has  dis- 
tiaetire  characteristics,  that  of  Johnson  being 
fiiAfked  especially  by  vigor  and  strong  sense, 
nd  that  of  Go]db»mith  by  sweetness  and  grace. 
T)*  **  Ode  on  tho  Passions"  and  several  other 
pieces  of  Collins  are  masterpicct.>s  in  their  kind, 
and  fcspeci^y  remarkable  for  the  pictorial 
H&fts  produced  by  tho  personification  of  ab- 
stract qualities.    Collins  and  Gray  were  the 
two  finest  lyric  poets  of  tho  century,  and  Gray's 
"  BegT  written  in  a  Country  Churchyard  "  and 
ni»  Pindaric  ode  of  "  Tho  Bard  "  aro  exquisite 
tumples  of  finished  art  and  poetical  vigor. 
CiJwper  was  the  precursor  of  the  regeneration 
ofjwtry,  and,  abandoning  the  stock  images 
MM  metrical  sing-song  with  which  art  and 
'  Mioa  had  been  described,  lie  produced  pic- 
'tUTtt  oif  English  life  and  scenery  marked  by  a 
'  W'^'^ati,  freedom,  and  freshness  which  anti- 
**l'*'«4vM  dawn  of  a  new  period.   Among  the 
prwlactions  of  minor  i>oets  of  the  18th  century 
"Grongar  Hill"  of  John  Dyer,  tho 
Scbmlmutieaa^  of  Shenstone,  the  "  Colin  and 
i^f  atTidntt,  tin  Ullad-likA  wmiam  and 


Marparet"  of  ■^^allo^,  tlio  Bootcli  sonp:^  of  Ho"*", 
tliO  "Mary\s  iJreuiu"  of  Lowe,  the  "  Auld  liobiu 
Gray"  of  Lady  Anno  Barnard,  the  "  Tulloch- 
gomm"  of  Skinner,  the  "  Tweedside"  of  Craw- 
ford, the  various  poems  of  ferguson,  tho  odes, 
and  tho  epitaph  on  his  wife,  of  Mason,  the  odes 
of  Smollett,  tho  'Art  of  Preservn  -  Health" 
of  Armstrong,  iho  "  Cumnor  Hah  iiud  the 
translation  of  tlio  "  Lusiad  "  of  Mickle,  the 
"  l?rac.s  of  Yarrow"  of  Hamilton,  the  elegies  of 
Uammund,  the  "  Careless  Content"  of  Byroro, 
the  "  Country  Justice"  of  Langhorne,  tho  "  Law- 
yer'^t  Farewell  to  his  Mnse"  of  Blackstonc,  the 
"  Shipwreck"'  uf  Fulcouer,  the  "  Actor"  of 
Robert  Lloyd,  the  "  Rosciad  "  aiftfl  otfier  satires 
of  Charles  Churehill,  tho  brief  pfx-Tiw  nf  Thomas 
and  Joseph  Warlon,  the  •  Leouidiia  '  and  *'  Ath- 
enais"  of  Glover,  the  short  lyrics  and  transla- 
tions of  Sir  "William  J(mes,  the  Chameleon" 
of  Merrick,  the  pa^storals  of  John  Cunuinghum, 
the  "New  Bath  Guide"  of  Anstey»  and  the 
"Trimnplis  of  Temper"  and  otlicr  works  of 
JIayley,  who,  though  the  feeblest  of  the  iuiita- 
tors  of  Pope,  was  once  considered  a  great  poet. 
Id  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century  also  Mac- 
phersuu  produc«<l  the  pieces  which  he  ascribed 
to  Ossian,  Chatterton  wrote  the  poems  whioli  he 
ascribed  to  Rowley,  and  Percy  collected  many 
old  songs  and  ballads  in  his  "  Reliques  of  Eng- 
lish Poetry."— The  Eng^  drama  of  the  18th 
century  bore  tlie  impress  of  the  neo-classical 
school  reigning  iii  Fiance,  andprcseiitei!  a  com- 
plete separation  of  tragedy  and  comedv.  The 
"  Cato"  of  Addison,  the  "Elfrida"  of  Mason,  and 
the  Ireue"  of  Dr.  Jubusou,  though  once  acted, 
are  rather  dramatic  poems  than  plays.  The 
"  Sojdionisba"  and  4  ot  Iier  tragedies  of  Thomson 
are  the  undramatic  attempts  of  a  descriptive 
poet.  More  successful  tragedies  were  the  Re- 
venpe"  of  Youn^',  the  "  Ibirbarossa"  of  Brown, 
the  '"Gamester''  of  Moore,  the  Elvira"  of 
Mallet^  mid  the  ^'Doujflas"  of  Home,  themoft 
effective  of  them  all.  In  this  })eriod  were  pro- 
duced the  finest  examples  of  the  legitimate 
English  comedy,  written  usually  in  prose,  and 
exhibiting  refinoment  of  sentiment  and  wit. 
The  forerunners  of  the  comedies  of  Goldsmith 
and  Sheridan  vcere  the  "  Conscious  Lovers"  of 
Steele,  the  "Suspicions  Husband"  of  Iloadlcy, 
the  Jedons  Wife"  of  the  elder  Colman,  tlie 
"  Clandestiui!  Marriage  '  of  Colman  and  Gar- 
rick,  the  "  Way  to  Keep  Him"  of  Murphy,  tho 
"  False  Delicacy"  of  Kelly,  and  tho  "  SVest 
Indian"  of  Cumberland.  Goldamitli's  "She 
St*)op3  to  Conquer"  Inis  every  requisite  for 
making  an  audience  merry,  and,  according  to 
Davies,  "  revived  fancy,  wit,  gayety,  humor, 
incident,  and  character,  in  place  of  sentiment 
and  njoral  preachment."  The  "  School  for 
Scandal,"  the  "  Rivals,"  and  the  "  Critic'*  of 
Sheridan  are  distinguished  for  ( j  -grammatic 
witticisms,  insight  into  social  weaknesses,  and 
ingeniously  oontriiredwhimdeal  situations;  and 
tho  first  is  in  many  respects  superior  to  any  other 
comedy  of  modern  times.  The  "  Lving  Valet " 
and  ''M^inlierTeeiis*»ofGarriok,'th8*«Bd]e*t 
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Stratajrem"  of  Mr?.  Cowlov,  the  "ToraThnmb"   of  tho  most  esteemed  men  of  his  time,  and  ci- 


of  Ficldinc:  tho  "Man  of  the  World"  of  Mack- 
lin,  the  "High  Life  Below  Stairs"  of  Townler, 
the  "  Devil  to  Pay"  of  Coftcy,  and  especially 
the  20  farcical  plays  of  Footo,  were  tho  best 
and  most  popular  comio  product iuns  of  fhis 
epocli. — The  pro<;o  anthora  of  tho  18th  cen- 
tury may  nearly  all  bo  classed  n-s  essxiyists,  j)hi- 
loeopherSiliiBtanans,  divinec^  and  novelists.  Pe- 


erted  great  influence  in  favor  of  religion  and  la 
giving  popularity  and  fashion  to  metaphysjcal 
studies.  The  "  Characteristics*'  of  the  earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  once  greatly  admired  for  tkir 
moral  and  religions  sentimenta,  and  their  elegsii: 
though  aflFected  diction,  are  now  little  read.  He 
suggested  the  theory  of  a  "  moral  sense,"'  whicli 
was  adopted  and  illustrated  by  subsequent  Scotd 


nodical  papers  containing  news  had  existed  in  philosophers.    The  levity  with  which  he  some- 

Enplaud  from  the  time  of  tho  civil  war,  but  tho  times  alluded  to  Christian  doctrines  greatly  im- 

"  Tatler,"  planned  by  Sir  Richard  Steele  (1671-  p^x«d  hb  influence.   A  rimilar  levity  b  even 

172fi\  was  tho  first  periodical  designed  to  have  more  apparent  in  the  letters  of  Lord  Bolingbroh, 

literary  merit  and  to  discuss  the  features  and  the  philosophical  works  of  a  restless  faciioi:is 


who  was  long  eonsidered  a  master  of  the  art  of 

written  cloqncnce.  Tho  cnrront  p)iilo«ophrof 
tho  18th  century  was  strongly  aflcctcd  by  scep- 
tical tendencies,  whose  influence  pervaded  m 
literature  of  Enpland  as  of  nearly  every  Enro 

f)ean  country.  Bishop  Butler,  in  the  preface  U 
lin  "  Analogy,"  declared  that  many  persons  tlm 
took  it  for  granted  that  Christianity  wn?  do  long- 
er a  subject  of  inquinr,  but  had  at  length  bctn 
discovered  to  be  fictitioaa;  and  in  1753  it  vu 
stated  in  the  house  of  commons  to  be  the  fash- 
ion for  a  man  to  declare  himself  of  no  relipon. 


"smdler  morals"  of  society.  It  appeared  8 
times  a  week,  extended  to  271  numbers  from 
April  12,  1700,  to  Jan.  2,  1711,  and  each  num- 
ber contained  sopoe  lively  sketch,  aneodote,  car 

humorous  discussion,  and  was  sold  for  a  penny. 
It  was  succeeded  by  tho  "  Spectator,"  which  ap- 
peared every  week-day  morning  in  the  shape  of 
a  single  leaf  from  March  1,  1711,  to  Dec.  1712 ; 
after  a  suspension  it  reappeared  3  times  a  week 
in  1714,  and  extended  to  685  nuroben.  The 
"  Guardian"  wjis  begun  in  1714,  but  became  po- 
htical,  and  ceased  after  the  176th  number.  Steele 

«was  the  principal  contributor  to  tho  "Tatler"  and  This  spirit  of  scepticism  eapadaDj  biftsted^  tlw 
"  Guardian,"  and  Addison  to  tho  "  Sjjeotator,"  department  of  historical  composition,  which  at 
bnt  papers  were  also  furnished  by  Swift,  Pope,  this  time  received  a  great  impulse.  A  malevo- 
BarMej,  Budgell.  Tickell,  and  Hnghea.  Tlie  Icnce  toward  Christianity  is  the  chief  ftdt of 

essays,  especially  those  of  Addison,  were  often  the  "Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire," 
models  of  grace,  delicacy,  and  amenity,  and  by  Edward  Gibbon  (1737-'94),  the  greatest  bi^ 
were  highly Inflaential  in  conrMting  and  nining  torical  work  in  the  English  language.  No  other 
the  tone  of  society.  Nnmcrons  works  similar  historian  hm  ever  drawn  his  materials  from  a 
in  form  and  purpose  appeared  later  in  the  con-  wider  variety  of  sources,  or  written  at  once  with 
tnry,  of  which  the  only  ones  that  have  retained  so  much  erudition  and  genfoa.  The  history  of 
their  place  in  literature  are  the  "Rambler,"  writ-  England  by  David  Ilume,  and  of  Scotlaod 
ten  ahuost  wholly  by  Dr.  Johnson,  tho  "Ad-  and  of  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  by  William  Ro^ 
^nturer,"by  Hawkesworth,  John.son,  andWar-  ertson,  hare  retained  their  reputation  for  case 
ton,  tho  "Idler,"  chiefly  by  Dr.  .Tolin«on,  tho  and  elegance  of  style,  though  later  reeearchei 
**  World,"  by  Moore,  Horace  Walpole,  Lyttlcton, 
and  the  earl  of  Chesterfield,  tho  "  Connoisseur," 
by  Colman  and  Thornton,  which  received  also 
a  few  essays  from  the  poet  Cuwper,  and  the 
"Mirror "and  the  ** Lounger,"  both  published 
in  Scotland,  and  supported  by  h  band  of  literary 
lawyers,  among  whom  were  Mackenzie,  Craig, 
Cullen,  Bannatyne,  Ilailes,  Abercromby,  and 
Tytler.  The  letters  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Ifontagn,  wlio  was  an  associate  "of  the  wits  of 
the  time,  are  models  of  an  easy  and  elegant 
epistolary  style.  Tho  two  chief  philosophical 
writers  of  tho  early  part  of  the  century  are 
Bishop  Berkeley  and  tho  earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
and  the  "Minute  Pliilosopher"  of  the  former  is 
the  happiest  imitation  in  English  of  tho  dia- 
logues of  Plato.    The  style  of  his  other  meta- 


havo  shown  their  neglect  of  accuracy.  U9 
Important  historical  and  biographical 
wore  Echard,  Strype,  Smollett,  Tyder,  f^rp^ 
son,  Middlcton,  Wat-son,  Lyttleton,' Russell,  ua 
Jortin.   Tho  principal  philosophical  and  criticsl 
works  after  those  of  Berkeley  and  Shafteitej 
were'Hutcheson's  "  Inquin'  into  Beauty  and 
tue"  and  "  Systeraof  Moral  Philosophy,"  Htmes 
"Essays"  and  "Treatise  on  Human  NatDie, 
Adam  Smith's  "  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiraeatt,, 
Reid's  "Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind 
"  Essays  on  tho  Intellectual  Powers,"  Ueattie* 
"Dissertations,  Moral  and  Critical,"  Ilartlejj 
"  Observations  on  Man,  his  Frame,  his  Duty,  m 
his  E-xpectations,"  Price's  ''I!evicwof  tbe  ljo- 
cipal  Questions  and  Diffirultics  in  Morale,"  f*^ 
guson's  "  Ili-storv  of  Civil  S.vciety"  and  "If^;- 


physical  treatises  is  singularly  animated  and  im-    tntosof  Moral  Philosophy,"  Tucker's  "1^^* 

Xature  Par^»ued,"  IViest'ley's  "MattcrandSpo^ 


aginative.  In  his  "Theory  of  Vision"  he  ad- 
Tanced  noval  and  ingenious  views  on  oytlcs 
which  are  now  universally  adopted.  His  doc- 
trine of  idealism,  the  object  of  wliicb  was  to 
prove  that  nothing  existed!  but  God  and  ideas  in 
the  mind,  marked  an  era  in  English  philosophy, 


it,"  Lord  Karnes's  "  Easavs  on  the  Prinr;/''f>  ot 
Morality  and  Natural  Rclifnon"  and  -'Elements 
of  Criticism,"  Hugh  Blair's  "  Rhetorical 
tures,"  and  (Jeorfre  Campbell's  "Pbilosophr  « 
Rhetoric."  The  critical  and  controversial  vntr 
and  gave  rise  to  a  protracted  discussion  which  ings  of  Bentley  and  Attorbury  belong  totD 
~        "  ~        paraonaUyone  MrijpartoftuiapcKiod.  Tlietheol(«w«*<^ 


baa  hard^  jet  oeaaed.  Ho  waa 
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en     greatest  inflaence  were  Clarke,  Lowth, 
Botfley,  Leslie,  Whiston^  Doddrklge,  Batier, 
Warbarton,  WL"=!f  v,  Lnrdnor,  Farmer,  and  Le 
knd.   X>r.  Jobosaa,  Goldamith,  and  BurkOi 
WIT— nil  all  otban  aa  ntboallaiiMiia  writera, 
.%nJ  probably  Dr.  Johnson  exerted  by  liis  c rn- 
Tuaatioa  aiiid  hia  pea  a  greater  influence  upon 
tiMttaratnraand  timeof  tfaooglitef  IdaageuMk 
MT  other  inr?iviilual.   It  v hi^  tvit  and  elo- 
aottoe^  anpuueut  and  learuiog,  sajs  Lord  Ma- 
hottfWliibh  fintfltammedtiietldtoriiifidflli^, 
tiimed  the  literary  current  in  favor  of  re- 
vealed religion.    It  was  said  bjr  Barko  that  be 
ippem&r  grester  !a  Bonrdni  pages  Aan  in 
his  -^  r^  :uk1  tho  rca^n  is  Uuit  ne  convened 
with  Admirable  simplidlgraiid  fihinnww,  but  in 
lit  writiiigs  adopted  an  walwiratoly  vioioaa  and 
pMinJerous  styk> — -a  style  •which,  according  to  his 
ovD  £aTon(«  cLoico  of  terma,  would  bo  Ut^rib* 
•d  M  grandiose,  magniloqaont,  and  seaqnipeda- 
jiaQ.   la  tbo  18th  century  t5io  riovi  1  assumed 
Dearly  the  form  and  character  wludt  have  sinoe 
atit fit  leading  depaitmentefllteratare.  The 
"Arcjulia"  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  hru!  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  large  number  of  chivalrously  heroio 
■d  eoQrtljr  partond  romaneea,  mnj  of  them 
trandationa  and  mlnptntions,  as  Johnson^s  once 
funoos  '^SdTea  Cbampiona  of  Christendom," 
a«a  ia  the  Vnk  eentniTi  tlw  **]ffln  intlieKooB*' 
of  Fnotcb  Godwin.  Aft«r  the  restoration  tho 
Mit  popular  DOTelactf  the  continent  were  trana* 
btsd,  bet  of  SngUflli  original  Mona,  the  <'FtaP> 
{'..•iiij^'*  of  Ixyrd  Orrery  and  tbo  tulrs  of  Mrs. 
behn  sod  Mn.  Mnnlej  are  all  th&t  are  now  re- 
wiwrsd  even  hy  the  antiquary.  DanldDefee 

(K)6!-n31)  first  gave  toEii^'li-ili  fi.'tion  sirnjilo, 
direct,  matter  of  fact,  and  huiuau  interest,  and 
tts«iiidfliilitiideor»BoUnMQ  Oniaoe'*andhla 
other  Dovels  has  never  been  excelled.  Tho  "Tale 
of  I  Tab  "  and  GuUiver'a  TraveU  "  by  3wift 
tts  "Hirtdrj  of  John  Bidl  **  by  Arimthnot,  and 

tha  "Memoirs  of  the  Extraordinary  Life,  Works, 
ind  Discoveries  of  Martinos  Soriblems,''  are  sat- 
iMiatlieformof  fletitiotts  narratives.  AH  the 
^''Mp  of  Swift  are  admirable  for  their  vigor 
aodhomor.  Und«r  his  socoeasors  the  novd  be- 
•aftvnreeonnileK  and  artiatie,  embneed  great- 
»Tir€tte5  of  ouaracter  and  diversities  of  treat- 
and  pictured  the  artificial  refinements  and 
MNdmof  society,  tite  oootrasts  of  temper 

tnii  manners,  and  tho  complicated  and  ounflioQog 
T<^umm  o(  life.  The  "  Joseph  Andrews,"  **  Tom 
JoMs,'*  sad  '^Amdia*'  of  Holding,  and  the 
♦Tauiela,^  "Cloriswl  n.^rlowo,"   and  "Sir 
^hi]^  0raadi8on"of  Kicbardson,  were  pnb- 
m  near  the  middle  of  Um  oentory.  lleld- 
tt« claimed  for        jzr eat  work,  "Toni  Juiii^^" 
^(iipity  of  ^  comic  epopee.  Its  plot,  which 
Mwvooderftdl^  diveraifled  dumoters  and 
M^^^ries,  is  contrived  with  almo-t  ]h  rfect  art, 
ii  (.ortrtya  the  especial  features  of  real  life 
^PEpg^^^withlceem^eBa,eoa^sel^eaB.aneftsyho- 
nior,  ia<I  a  tuoyant  affluence  of  f  raoTic^a]  knnw!- 
iiiehanbon  is  one  of  the  most  powerful, 
«d  tsdioQi  of  Boveiisti^  and  his  volo- 
™m  eaka  okaimed  ■tawrt  iwiniMnplikl  pop- 
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ilaiifar  in  En^^d  and  on  the  oontinent  He 
and  FSdding  were  embodiments  respective- 
ly of  the  idealistic  and  tlie  realistic  tciukucv, 
and  each  entert^ned  flreat  contempt  fur  the 
writings  of  the  other.  "Hie  ^Fer^pn^e  Fickle,** 
"  Humphry  ClinVv  r,"  and  other  novoh  of  Smol- 
lett are  distinguitthed  fur  coarse,  comic  iucidenta 
and  broad  hmnor,  and  the  **Trlttram  Bhandjr" 
and  "  Sentimental  Journey"  of  Sterne  contain 
masterljr  teaches  of  character,  passes  and 
episodes  sparkling  with  wit  and  fancy,  and  also 
mti  li  t  nolo  Irumutic  pathos  and  sentimentality. 
Three  works  of  ficUoa  contributed  e«p^ciaUy  to 
Mfine  the  pnblio  taste  and  the  t^le  of  novda: 
the  "  RasseW  of  Dr.  Johnson,  a  philosopliical 
easj^  in  the garb  of  an  oriental  tale,  the  Viuar 
of  Wakefield"  of  OoUamith,  a  pietnre  of  Enir- 
lish  rural  life  remarkable  for  klndlint-ss 
taste,  and  the  Castle  of  Otranto"  of  Horace 
Walpole,  a  striking  Gothie  and  ohivalrio  rtH 
luancc.  In  1771  Mackenzie  produced  the  in- 
teresting character  of  the  ^Han  of  feeling," 
ind  a  few  years  later  anpeared  lOsa  Bamey^t 
"Evelina,"  "the  first  tale  written  by  a  woman, 
and  purporting  to  be  a  picture  of  life  and  man- 
nera,  that  Hved  or  deaemd  to  live,"  and  whioh 
showed  that  both  the  vnl^rnr  and  fashionable 
life  of  Lododon  might  be  delineated  with  lively 
dcill,  and  with  broad  oomie  humor,  withoot  » 
line  to  offend  a  delicate  taste.  This  and  her 
second  novel, "  Cecilia,"  are  eroecially 
fvr  their  eluuraeteriaaUone.— with  ttie*Firendk 
revolution  bopina  a  new  period  in  Enplish  lit- 
erature. Again,  as  in  the  age  of  Ellzabethf 
great  civil aM  religiona  cihangeaw»e  agitated; 
f  ill  ]ia!iit8  and  feelings  were  to  bo  set  aside, 
old  uuumers  to  pasa  into  oblivion ;  and  out  of 
the  niina  venerable  inatitutiona  poliUoal 
theorists  wore  seeking  to  rear  tho  rtmctnre 
of  a  new  social  oi^r.  Amid  bloodshed  md 
oonftision,  in  the  oonffiofe  between  traditioon 
and  hopes,  men  were  forced  to  speculate  on  the 
very  elements  of  human  nature  and  destiny. 
The  oommolion  of  the  times  marked  a  change 
of  scene  in  tho  drama  of  Enropcim  civilization, 
and,  tlioagh  it  did  not  shake  the  constitution 
of  England,  it  stirred  tho  mind  of  the  oomitry 
in  every  dcpurtmont,  and  led  to  deeper  inoo<l9 
of  thought  and  to  laiKer  sympathies.  The  re- 
vival of  poetry  had  uready  been  prepared  by 
Cowper.  A  greater  influence,  prol.jibly,  was 
exerted  by  Bobert  Burns  (176&-'0tJ;,  "  a  mir- 
ade  of  hnman  natore,"  whose  <'Tam  O'Bhan- 
ter,"  "Hallowe'en,"  and  "Cotter's  Saturday 
flight,"  were  aa  indigenous  to  tbo  soil  of  Soot- 
laid  aa  the  thistle,  mid  .^Usplayed  a  flredmem 
of  humor,  patlio.>*,  force,  and  beauty,  which 
made  them  esteemed  aUke  by  peasants  and 
adiolara,  and  tiiat  nnionof  the  morally  snblimo 
with  the  extrinsically  humble  which  f  <  n  !>o 
came  an  jum  and  principle  with  Word.-'Wortit. 
Yet  Idatnflnenee  did  not  extend  at  once  to 
England,  where  Cowper  wa^*  still  rivalled  in 
popularity  by  Darwin  and  Hayley,  who  pom- 
poudy  venified  prosde  snbjeets^  and  made  steam 
enginta  boU  and  flowon  wooand  win  eadi  other 
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ki  song.   Ooimected  with  these  was  the  Delia  fastlypnrsaed  his  pnrpooea,  waM  the  rhapsodical 

Oruoaa  lohocd  of  affiBOtod  rhymesters,  promi-  and  indolent  iBamuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  wImni 

nent  nmonjr  whom  were  Anna  Seward,  cjilled  finest  pieces^  as  '*  Cliristabtl  '  ;nn1  the  "AD(!ie:;I 

the  swan  of  Lichfield,  Mrs.  Piozzi  (formerly  Mariner,"  were  produced  early  m  life.  auJ  m 

Mrs.  Thrale),  Mn^BdniiiO%€lraiilllhMd,M  tinsarpassed  in  tlie  langnai^  as  gtron^'.  w:Id, 

Weston,  and  Parsons,  who  were  expo<t''l  and  and  musical  sallies  of  pure  iiuft^rination.  The 

savagely  ridiculed  by  Gifford  in  his  '•lijiviiid"  faultless  rhythm  of    Chriatabel, '  accentuilifl- 

and    Mfvviml."   Mattliew  Gregory  Lewis  was  stead  of  syllabic,  was  the  acknowledged  moid 

the  leafier  of  a  romantic  school,  both  of  i>netry  of  Scott's  "Lay  of  the  lAst  Minstrel.*'  Ai  % 

aud  prose  fiction,  abounding  in  diahUrie  and  philosopher  and  critic  he  has  inspired  ntL«f 

all  manner  of  extrammidme  machinery,  to  than  instructed  many  followers  to  rise  to bij^W 

vbirh  the  perturbed  temper  of  the  times  gave  etandpoiiits  tbnn  tfioseof  Locke,  Puley,  andLoij 

a  laumentary  success.  His  verses  were  reflect-  Kamcs.    liubcrt  Southey  when  a  scbooltioj 

IB  tome  of  the  most  powerftil  eontcmponuy  eonoelired  the  dealgn  of  wchibitiDg  in  namtiTi 

prose,  and  exerted  an  influence  on  the  early  poems  the  grntHltst  forma  of  mythologr  tkt 

Srodnctions  of  Scott,  Sonthey,  and  Coleridge,  ever  obtained  among  men,  and  his  **Tb»ki4 ' 

at  were  demolished  by  the  "  Rovers  "  of  Can-  and  "  Curse  of  Kehama,"  founded  on  Arab  id 

ning  and  Frere,  who  also  ridiculed  Darwin's  Hindoo  legends,  were  the  partial  fuifilmouu o( 
Loves  of  the  Plants"  by  a  burlesque  entitled        plan,  and  display  through  a  cluiruiiiig  <li^ 

fho  "LovcH  of  the  Triangles."  WiUiam  Words-  tion  extensive  learning  and brOUant imagination, 

worth  (1770-1850),  esteemed  by  many  the  great-  Tiro  irrek'nlar,  unrhyming  verso  of  "  Tii^hV 

eat  poet  of  bis  century,  devoted  his  life  with  he  described  aa  the  *'  Arabesque  omaiaoit  *i 

singleness  and  firmness  of  purpose  to  the  art  in  Arabian  tale."   Southey  was  thamostdili- 

of  poetry.   It  was  tho  polenm  business  of  his  gent  and  indomitable  of  literary  men,  and  in  il- 

being,  the  object  of  all  bis  tboviglit,  observa-  most  every  department  of  prose  and  pottry 

tion,  reading,  andttpericnee ;  and  the  ultfanito  hts  left  monumente  of  his  talent  and  wonitiBi 

goal  wliicb  be  proposed  to  himself  was  the  com-  A  new  tendency  appeared  in  the  poena 

position  of  a  vast  pniloflophical  poem,  treating  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  combined  tbo  rtfine 

man,  nature,  and  society.    Ilisaim  was  toreno-  monta  of  modern  poetry  with  the  spirit  aod 

vate  and  refresh  literature  by  bringing  back  poet-  materials  of  border  luiunitrelsy  and  of  the  earij 

ry  from  over- refinements  of  sentiment  and  rhet-  mclncai  romaaccn.   lie  adopted  in  hU  ^irmr 

oric  to  tmth  and  nature ;  and  he  bc-gan  by  com-  pal  poamt  tine  octosyllabic  meaauva,  which  hi. 

posirsf  lyrical  ballads  on  the  humblest  subjects  been  generallynsedby  thoold  romancers.  From 

in  language  such  as  was  "  really  used  by  men."  1805  to  1812,  when  tho  first  cantos  of  "ChiWe 

Keader%  fong  familiar  with  poems  on  learned  Harold  "  appeared,  Scott  was  the  nUMtpopaltf 

theme«<  or  marked  by  polished  sentimentalities,  British  poet;  but  he  retroutcd  to  pro^cfictioD, 

marvelleii  at  bis  bald  topics  aud  colloquial  plati-  as  the  genius  of  Byron  began  to  dbpUyiti 

tudes  as  literary  MOantndtiM,  and  could  hardly  atrangCh.  The  historioalbaOadwhich  he  brou^^lit 

tell  whether  tbcy  were  designed  to  be  comic  into  vogno  has  «i noe  been  f5ncces9fullyculti?itel 

or  ecrious;  and  his  first  collection,  which  by  Locldmrt,  Mjicaiilay,  and  Aytouo.  ProtW 

was  certainly  a  melange  of  good  uid  bad,  con-  son,  after  producing  a  few  poems  marked 

tained  passages  of  simple  natnn-  niid  nnsopliisti-  pccially  by  doli  c.'vcy  of  sentiment  and  vigor  d 

cated  pathos  a-s  grotesque  as  ti»e  n  ipperies  of  des<>ription,  nm»iiod  himself  chiefly  to  pro* fit* 

Delia  Cruscan  art.    Yet  the  simplicity  of  ^oeiU  erature,  criticism,  aod  philoeopby.   Tbo  oele'^ 

ing,  tho  truthfulness  of  delineation,  tlto  ooTn-  rity  of  Ix)rd  Byron  was  unrivalled  during  bi» 

prehensive  spirit  of  humanity,  aud  tiiu  uaiou  brief  ami  impctuou.H  career;  and  p©rljap5uootli* 

of  deep  and  subtle  thought  with  sensibihty,  man,  dying  at  87,  ever  wrote  ao  macb  tb»t « 

which  marked  his  better  pieces,  attracted  by  remarkable  for  intellectual  power  and  intonsiy 

degrees  a  circle  of  enthusiastic  admirers.   The  of  passion.   A  new  phaso  of  the  poetic  mind  ;jp- 

works  of  no  other  poet  have  been  so  exclusive-  peared  in  Keats,  the  greatest  of  British  poet'  tiiii*. 

ly  the  product  of  personal  experience  and  re-  navedifd  in  earlyyoutli,  who  gave  promise  «* 

trospection.    His  intense  and  unwearied  de-  oniv  by  his  profusion  of  conceptions  of 

light  in  the  shap^  and  appearances  ofraral  and  grandeur,  but  also  by  the  progress  wbicliM 

and  mountain  scenery  wa«i  cmistfintly  snp-  rapidly  made  in  bringing  bis  nrf.nius  nndfifW* 

plied  by  the  wild  region  where  be  UwoiL,  and  control  of  iudgnieuL    lie  liad  an  inatinfltW' 

where  every  natural  feature  received  the  color-  dioioe  words,  which  were  in  themselves  pi«^^^ 

ing  of  his  own  imagination ;  and  his  poems  or  ideftt;.  and  his  example  \\m  affected  wpf*^*^ 

are  made  up  of  didactic  philosophizing  found-  the  luinis  of  poetical  expressiuu,  to  which  M 

ed  on  analyses  of  his  own  thoughts,  or  of  char-  pavo  a  refined  sensnouaness.   He  was  nn  ^tnf 

acters  and  scenes  which  illustrate  the  elements  u  lmirer  of  t}io  poetry  of  LeiRh  Hunt,  *liia« 

and  phases  of  his  own  character,  with  a  run-  manner  was  derived  from  Italian  models,  and 

ning  ooninientary  of  natural  phenomena,  re-  Ids  influence  appears  strongly  in  the  prtxlm  ^'*"^' 

vealing  always  that  harmonious  and  almost  of  Shelley,  ofr«n  most  ethereal  in  imag«r.v  ai'<2 

blended  activity  of  intellect  and  passion  which  language.    Though  tho  conceptions  of  Shc'K'f 

distinguishes  him  as  a  philosophical  poet.   In  were  derived  ftow  imaginative  philosophy 

itrikii]^  oontraat  with  Wordawortl^  who  ataad-  Drom  qieoalatioiia  on  thiintp^^  naton^ 
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fban  from  human  natnre  and  real  life,  yet  he  was 
instinct  with  a  lo  vo  and  intellectoal  sense  of  ideal 
beaotj,  which  appear  in  single  thoogfata  and  im- 
ssoi  in  his  larger  productions,  and  especially  in 
(^>me  of  his  leaser  poems,  as  the  Sensitive 
Plant,"  the  "  Skylark,^  and  the  "  Cloud."  Thomas 
Moore,  a  writer  of  surpassingly  beautiful  songs 
mi  of  light  and  elegant  satires,  displayed  his 
bluest  powers  in  the  four  oriental  tales  of 
which   Lalla  Rookh"  is  composed,  remarkable 
far  their  splendor  of  diction  and  copiousness  of 
imagery.  Oeorge  Orabbe.    nature's  sternest 
paiater,  yet  the  beat,"  proanoed  strong  f  mpre»- 
moDS  by  elaborately  chronicling  a  seriea  of  mi- 
nute drcmnstanoea;  and  in  brief  passages,  as  ia 
Sir  Ea.'tac6  Grey,"  risca  to  a  fine  imaginative 
Samuel  Ilogers  (1763-1855),  the  oon- 
tamporaiyof  a  long  series  of  poets,  followed  lio 
one  of  the  new  tendencies,  bat  attuned  high 
srtistie  ezoelleooe  in  the  heroic  conplet,  with 
a  nicety  of  taste  and  grace  of  sentiment  worthy 
of  Pope  and  Goldsmith.  Campbell  had  a  higher 
genius  with  an  equal  calture;  amid  the  did- 
astera  of  the  time  be  conceived  of  lighting 
"tlie  torch  of  hope  at  nature's  funeral  pilo," 
and  ia  his  lyrical  pieces  bo  gave  to  romontio 
aoaospdon?  a  classical  elaboration  and  finish 
▼hichiras  hardly  attempted  by  hifl  contempo- 
nriea.  Charles  Lamb,  a  pecoliar  and  happily 
▼snrard  genius,  wrote  almost  nothing  that  is 
not  exqoisite,  ana  his  few  poems,  like  his  essays, 
renetl  an  origiool  wit  aud  genial  character, 
noolded  ^sympathetic  study  of  the  old  English 
vriteni.  His  rppntation  rests  chiefly  on  his  '*  Es- 
imof  Elia,"'  than  which  the  literature  contains 
fev  things  finer.    The  poems  of  Thomas  Homl, 
vlrather  tserions  or  romie,  are  pregnant  with 
Buttteribrtboaght.    Tlioagh  a  singularly  clever 
rhjming  panster  and  jester,  his  main  strength 
Uy  in  "the  homely  tragic,"  the  simple  pathetic, 
in  lyrics  like  tho  "  Song  of  the  Shirt"  and  the 
Bridge  of  Sighs."   In  his  comic  pieces,  the 
"  Last  Man,"'*  Miss  Kilmanscgg  with  her  Golden 
Leg,"  and  others,  as  perhaps  in  those  of  every 
traly  homorous  writer,  may  be  detected  a  deep 
▼«n  of  earnest  pathos  and  tragic  power.  The 
Scotch  poet  James  Hogg  (the  Ettrick  Shepherd), 
▼ith  a  rare  imagination,  sometimes  excelled 
aarrelioaaly  in  describing  things  tliat  transcend 
■atertfi  laws ;  and  his  story  of   KUmeny,"  a 
child  sUilen  by  the  fairies  and  conveyed  to  Mrf 
land,  isamost  ohamiing  example  of  pnre  poetry. 
Ilw  best  compositions  of  Allan  Cunningham  are 
halltda  and  songs  of  an  intensely  national  char- 
•eter,  19  the  "Mermaid  of  Galloway,"  " She's 
^aa  to  Dwall  in  Heaven,"  and  "My  Nan- 
Tii«  0   and  William  Motherwell  was  saboesafol 
^ in  martial  pieces,  as  the  "  Sword  Chant  of 
mtcb  Raudi"  and  the  "Battle-flag  of  Si- 
P^l^and  in  plaintive  strains,  as  the  ballad  of 
^^pmoft  Morrison."'   Many  of  the  poems  of 
WHUr  Savage  Landor  are  attempts  to  repro- 
i^^':  iU  penios  of  ancient  Greek  poetry,  and, 
^oQgh  ifaey  have  fine  and  highly  intellao- 
PMageS)  they  seem  foreign  to  England  and 
BolakiitoflHtemtfinM*  aobw^mMrnp- 


utationfor  his  remarkable  prose  works,  the  chief 
of  which  is  a  series  of  "Imaginary  Conversa- 
tions." Among  the  minor  poets  of  this  period  are 
Henry  Kirke  White,  Grahame,  Bowles,  Hamil- 
ton, Lloyd,  Ix>vclL,  Dyer,  Cary,  Wolfe,  who  de- 
serves special  mention  for  his  short  poem  on 
the  "  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore,"  Montgomery, 
Hartley  Coleridge,  Heber.  Keble,  Milman,  Croly, 
James  and  Horace  Smith,  PoUok,  Procter,  El- 
liott, Clare,  Barton,  Sterling,  Bailey,  Bayley, 
Miloes,  Swain,  Mackay,  Aird,  Bowriug,  Praed, 
Tennant,  Herbert,  Moultrie,  Maginn,  Anster, 
Barham,  the  author  of  the  "  Ingoldsby  Legends,'* 
Trench,  A.  A.  Watts,  Tupper,  Thomas  Davis, 
Mangan,  Malioney,  Allingham,'  Barnes,  Edward 
Kobert  Bulwer  (Owen  Meredith),  Heraud,  Mat- 
thew and  Edwin  Arnold,  W.  0.  Bennett,  Alex- 
ander Smith,  and  Gerald  Massey.  The  most 
popular  English  poetess  in  tlio  first  quarter  of 
this  century  was  Mrs.  Ucmans,  among  whoso 
numerous  prodnotiona  are  aome  that  are  me- 
lodious in  exprei^on  and  teaching  in  senti- 
ment, tending  especially  to  purify  the  passions 
and  sanctify  the  atlections.  The  dramatist  Joan« 
na  Baillio  wrote  also  ballads  and  metrical  le- 
gends. Carol  ino  Bowles  (Mrs.  Sou  they)  displays 
in  many  of  her  alight  pieces  remarkable  eleva- 
tion and  simplicity  of  feeling.  Mary  Howitt 
excels  in  ballad  poetry,  and  in  writings  marked 
by  innocent  mirth  and  playful  fancy,  deigned 
for  tho  young.  Tn  contrast  with  her  emy  sim- 
plicity are  the  elaborate  and  impassioned  poems 
of  Mrs.  Korton,  who  has  been  called  the  Byron 
of  modern  poetesses.  L.  £.  Landon  checked  tho 
difibseness  and  efflorescent  excess  of  her  early 
prodnctions,  which  are  distinguished  at  once  for 
vivacity  and  melancholy,  and  gave  concentration 
of  thought  and  style  to  tho  verses  written  not 
long  before  her  mysterious  death.  Her  "  Ethel 
Churchill "  gives  her  a  place  also  among  novel- 
ists. Other  poetesses  of  the  time  are  Mrs.  Black- 
wood, Ladv  Fbmi  Hastings,  Harriet  Drury,  Ca- 
milU  Toulmin  (Mrs.  Orosland),  Mrs.  Ogilvy, 
Adelaide  Procter,  and  Eliza  Cook.  The  greatest 
living  English  poets  are  the  laureate  Tennyson 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browning,  who  represent 
what  may  perhaps  be  termed  a  metapnvsico- 
romantic  tendency. — The  most  snocesaful  dra- 
matic pieces  of  this  epoch  have  been  those  of 
Joanna  Baillie,  remarkable  for  their  unitv  of 
idea  and  intellectoal  completeness,  the  "Ber- 
tram" of  Maturin,  the  happily  oonstrocted  tra- 
gedies of  Knowles,  the  "  Lady  of  Lyons"  and 
"  Richelieu"  of  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Ly tton,  tho 
"Julian"  and  "Rienri"  of  Miss  Mitford,  the 
"  Ion"  of  Talfourd,  the  "Fazio"  of  Milman,  tho 
comedies  of  the  younger  Colman,  the  plays  of 
Mrs.  Inchbald,  the  "  Road  to  Ruin"  of  Thomas 
Holcroft,  the  "Honeymoon"  of  John  Tobin, 
and  varions  plays  of  O'Keefe,  Reynolds,  Morton, 
Poole,  Planch^,  Marston,  Jerrold,  Buckstone, 
Taylor,  and  Bouroicanlt.  The  "Remorse"  of 
Coleridge,  tho  "  Bride's  Tragedy"  of  Beddoes, 
the  "  Tragedy  of  Galileo"  of  Samael  Brown,  tho 
"Atholwold"  of  WQUam  Smith,  tho  "^PhUip 
m  AztoTdde'*  of  Ewgj  Taykr,  the  **Lein4 
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of  florenM'*  of  Lekh  Hunt)  and  the  *'Stnf- 
ftrd,'*  "Biol  fai  the  %tciliflOB,>*  Ao,  of  Bobcvi 

Browning,  ore  nther  dramAtio  poems  than 
acting  playi* — ^The  moat  volominoos  depart- 
mant  or  EngUdi  pMoo  daring  this  period  li 
tiiat  of  novels.  In  the  latter  part  of  tlio  18th 
oentory,  the  cirouktiiiff  libnuies  abounded  with 
the  woriUflM  prodoelMMiB  of  tha  io-odlod  10- 
nerva  press ;  but  the  works  of  Charlotte  Smith 
mark  the  beginning  of  the  tranaition  from  the 
'oenAinMatBltotiie  traa  in  popular  flotfona.  A 
new  encrgr  and  dif^nity  ^vas  given  to  them  by 
the  political  tales  of  Uoloroft  and  Godwin,  and 
ospecialljr  hj  the  h\Alj  intaDaofenal  eharaolor  of 
Godwin's  "  Caleb*  "Williams and  tlio  romantic 
fictions  of  Mrs.  Badolitfe,  a»  the  Mvstcries  of 
Udolpho,'*  1^  noTeb  of  the  rtrtara  Anter,  and 
the  Monk"  of  Matthew  Gregory  Lewis  were  at 
least  improYemeote  oa  tavpery  love  plota. 
Tlio  AraUan  taU  of  *«y«ii€k/'  by  William 
Beckford,  was  greatly  admired  for  its  imagina- 
tive power  and  literary  fini^  and  the  ^'Can- 
leriniry  Talee**  of  Sophia  and  Hiorriol  Leaavo 
remarkable  among  English  fictions  for  tender- 
ness and  feeling.  The  delineations  of  character 
and  soelety  by  Mus  Edgeworth,  Mrs.  Opie,  and 
Miss  Auston  preceded  the  works  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  whoee  example  has  given  to  the  novel 
nearly  the  same  Importanee  in  contemporary 
literature  which  the  drama  had  in  the  Eliza* 
bethan  era.  His  prodicnons  familiarity  with 
Soolaii  flharaetora,  anaoaolsa,  traditions,  and 
superstitions,  the  delight  which  ho  took  in 
displays  of  sense,  humor,  or  sentiment,  in  eveiry 
strong  and  original  symptom  of  chanoter,  proro 
how  broad  a  foundation  his  fictions  had  in 
actual  life.  Of  subsequent  novelists,  four  have 
sorpassed  dl  thrir  oovtanporarisa,  and  araaaoh 
of  them  esteemed  preeminent  by  their  special 
admirers :  Bulwer,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  and 
Ohariotte  Bronti.  It  may  bo  said  that  Ohaiw 
lotte  Bronte  and  Thackeray  present  the  happiest 
onion  of  genius  with  artistic  power  and  purpoae^ 
and  that  Diflksna  SKoels  ia  Renios.  and  Bvlwar 
in  art.  The  "  Vivian  Grey/^  "  Coningsby,"  and 
Other  novels  of  Benjamin  Disraeli,  and  the  Al- 
ton LodM^  and  "  Hypatia**of  Kiogsley,  are  also 
of  high  reputation  for  force  and  imagination. 
Among  the  less  important  works  of  prose  fiction 
aratho  «ZshMi6»  and  «Mafdanit»  of  Dr.  John 
Moore,  the  "  Simple  Storr"  and  **  Nature  and 
Art"  of  Mrs.  Inchbald,  the  Self-Control"  and 
•'Disoip]ln6^'oflfrs.BrmiteD,tho<*Oottag«nof 
Glenburnie"  of  Elizabeth  Uamilton,  the  "  Hun- 
garian Brothers"  of  Anna  Maria  Porter,  Uie 
onoa  higldy  popolar  **ThaddaQS  of  Warsaw* 
and  •*  Scottish  Chiefs"  of  her  sister  Jane  Porter, 
^  laligions  novels  of  Hannah  MorOk  the  Wild 
Irish  G»ri  "  and  the  other  national  tdea  of  Lady 
Morgan,  tho  "  AlbiL-^nsc?."  the  "Fatal  Re- 
venge," and  other  romantio  fictions  of  Matnrin, 
1^  **FlraBlBanstaiB»  and  "  Last  Man**  of  Mia. 
Shelley,  the  "Marriage,"  "Inheritance,"  and 
^Destiny"  of  Miss  Ferrier,  the  domestic  tales  of 
thooonntsssofMbdsy  and  Lady  OharioHa  Bury, 
«ha  ««Amiabof  thePlHidi**nd«Ayi^Ls8»> 


tees"  of  John  Qalt,  the  "  Salathiel "  of  Gaom 
Oroly,  tho**ABaBtaBin8"of  Hope,tbe"ydcriiP 

and  "  Reginald  Dalton"  of  Lockhart,  the  Scotti«h 
tales  of  Professor  W^ilson,  the  eastern  roaunKM 
of  Moiterand  Fraser,  tho  '*  Sayings  and  Doijigr' 
and  other  novels  of  fashion  of  Theodore  Hook, 
the  "  Glenarvon"  of  Lady  Caroline  LamL  vliidi 
wasBuppoeed  torepwaontLord  Byron  inttikn^ 
the  ''Trovelyan"  of  Lady  Dacre,  the  ''Crril 
Thornton"  of  Thomas  Haoulton,  the  Iri&h  ootia 
of  Bsnin,  Owfton  Oiolwr,  Qrimn,  Osrietoa, 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Ilall,  the  sea  stories  of  Capts.  HarrTit 
and  Chamier,  the  ^^Tom  Oringle's  Log'  nd 
»OMo  of  dio  lBago*>  of  iMaal  Sosit,  Ihi 
"  De  Vere"  of  Ward,  containing  a  portraiture  d 
Oft""f"g,  the  "iiesdlong  Hall"  and  other  La- 
mrona  no?«b  of  PMOodc,  tho  **  BtmiMj* 
House"  and  "  Moneyed  Man"  of  Horace  SmitK 
the Our  Village"  of  Miss  Mitford,  the  "  Victios 
of  Maty**  ludote  Idsa  of  Zj^BMu^ 
the  fashionable  novels  of  Mrs.  Gore,  the  "  Dccr- 
brook,"  the  "  Hour  and  tho  Man,"  and  the  jioii- 


cellancous  novels  of  Jfoiies  Ainsworth,  IlanEaT, 
Beado,  Borrow,  Collins,  Warren,  Anthony  Inii* 
lope,  Lever,  and  Lorer,  of  Ifra.  IMlove,  Hn. 
Bray,  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Mrs.  Marsh,  Mies  Sinclxr, 
Miss  Mnlook,  .Jnlia  Kavanagh,  Lady  Bolvu^ 
and  mny  othen  -whidi  at  preaant  ooeavjr  Ot 
pnblic    Within  this  ]>criod  Mitfonl,  Cillie^ 
ThirlwalL  and  Grote  have  produced  eUborai* 
genond  hMorieaof  Qroaos^  Flnlay  has  writtao  oa 
the  later  andByzantlne  period  of  the  GreeUand 
Bl  John  on  tiio  manners  and  onstoms  of  sacieut 
Gresoe;  Sharon  Ttener.  Ckidwin,  liogsrd,  Pil- 
grave.  Mackintosh,  Charles  Knipht,  LordMahon, 
Miss  Strickland,  and  Harriet  Martinesa  have  vn- 
dooed  works  on  diffrat  periods  of  Engliahbif- 
tory,  and  Hullani  on  tho  constitutional  history  h 
England,  and  on  the  history  of  £uropo  doriof  iLe 
aiddio  ages;  and  Tarions  Mstorias have  tm 
written  by  Southev,  Tytlcr,  Coic,  Chalmer*, 
Bosooe,  Pinkerton,  Duuiop,  Mill,  Mills,  Jsmti, 
Milman,  Orowe,  Elphinstone,  and  Arnold.  Ctf- 
lyle's  "French  Revolution"  and  "  Frederic  the 
Great"  are  distinguished  for  research  and  rigor 
ofciMUPMtariNdnHog:  nMfleoondseriefofii* 
ison's  "  History  of  Europe"  from  the  French  ret' 
oltttioQ  to  the  aoceastoo  of  Louis  Napoleon,^ 
vaoently  been  oomploted  (June,  18S9);  sad4» 
portant  historical  works  are  now  in  proof??  ol 
publication:  Maoaulay's  ''Uistonr  oi  Kag^ 
from  tho  Aooesalonof  Jamea  D^**  Aoods^^'Bf- 
tory  of  Ejimand."  Merivalo's  "History  of  tbe 
Bomaus  under  thp  Empire,"  and  Hucklf's  '  Hi** 
toty  of  aTiliaatkNu"   Gladstone's  "  Studies  on 
Eomer  and  the  Homeric  Age"  has  at  oncjs 
historical,  critical,  poUUcaL  and  religion* 
acter.  Thoreosntoraezeebespeoiallymotf» 

lives  of  travels  and  iu  scientific  works; 
former,  the  most  prominent  are  those  ot  om 
Mungo  Ptok,  Denham,  Clappert4)n,  UnJcr, 
Can>pbell,  Burckhardt,  Belzoni,  BockiagMJi 
Porter,  Clarke,  Mure,  Forsytli,  Eostaes,  W 
house,  Holland,  Dodwell,  Cell,  BeckforJ,  BOJ 
fteq^  Auklia  BaoclM|y«  BasilM 
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yard,  Fellowa,  St.  John,  Fraser,  Bnrnos,  Bar- 
row," Harris  Barton,  Kinglake,  Warburtoa, 
Staiuqr,  Atkinson,  and  LiTbgstcme;  of  the 
kltar,  Uie  principal  are  the  works  of  Herschel, 
BrevBler,  Backland,  Davy,  Lyell,  Wbewell, 
yUhol,  Prfohard,  F^e  Smith,  Hugh  Miliar,  Wil- 
kinsoa,  and  Owen.    In  archroolopy,  the  names 
of  Young  and  Wilkinson  on  Egyptian  suiyecta, 
of  Rich  and  Lajnf<d  on  Babylonian  and  Assyr- 
ian,  and  of  Rawlinson  on  Pcrsiati,  liavo  attained 
high  distinction.  The  work  of  Edward  W.  Lane 
oa  Uie  **Maniiera  and  Oostoms  of  the  Modern 
Egypti*^s"  is  nneqnalled  as  a  minute  and  faith- 
fi^  delineation  of  an  oriental  people.   In  bio- 
p-aphiod  works,  ibis  period  ia  peeuliarly  iMl 
The  most  popular  and  important  of  these  are 
the  lives  of  l^elson  and  Wesley  by  Southey,  of 
Sberidm  and  Byron  by  Moore,  of  Petrarch  and 
Mrs.  8iddons  by  Campbell,  of  Burke  and  Gold- 
■nith  by  Prior,  of  Goldsmith  and  the  statesmen 
of  the  commonwealth  by  Forster,  of  Napoleon 
and  the  English  novelists  by  Scott,  of  British 
painters,  sculptors,  and  architects  by  Allan  Cnn- 
***B***""t  of  the  statesmen  and  men  of  letters 
and  science  of  the  reign  of  George  IIL  by 
Brougham,  of  the  chancellors  and  chief  jnatilMS 
of  En^aim  by  Lord  Oampbell,  of  British  miB- 
tary  commandirs  %y  Gleig,  of  eminent  states- 
men and  great  conomandera  by  James,  of  How- 
ar^  Blake,  aad  Penn  by  Hepworth  Dixon,  of 
Napoleon  by  Hazlitt,  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  by 
Lockha^  of  Charles  Lamb  by  Talfourd,  of 
OfeBmbdl  by  Beattie,  of  Mackintosh  by  his  son, 
of  Homer  by  ]iU  brother,  of  Sydney  Smith  by 
his  daughter,  of  Charlotte  Broutd  by  Mrs.  Gas- 
keQ,  of  Dr.  Arnold  by  Stanley,  of  Goethe  by 
Lewes,  and  of  Mooro  J>y  Lord  John  RusselL 
Aniooc  miscellaneous  writers  on  literature,  Isaac 
BtariM,  Sfar  Egerton  Brydgea,  and  John  Foster 
became  prominent  near  the  beginning  of  the 
ceatory.  The  number  of  books  has  often  been 
teraaod  by  misoenaneoas  aollaolions  from  the 
nviewi, Journals,  and  magazines,  as  the  '^Noctes 
Ambn^ante,"  from  ''Blackwood's  Magazine," 
diieb  by  Prof.  Wilson,  the   Essays^*  of  Jefflrey 
Iney  Smith,  Macaulay  and  Oarlyle,  from 
the^Ediobarigb  KeTiew,"the  witty  prodnottons 
flfDooglai  Jomld,  oollectod  from  "Panob,"  and 
IBttTM  the  writings  of  Hazlitt  and  Do  Quincey. 
Cobbett  and  J.  Wilson  Croker  aohieved  distino* 
tioQ  as  politieal  pamphlotoert,  and  tiM  lattor 
■Isoby  hij  vigorous  and  pungent  articles  in  tho 
**(^urteriy  Beview."  Important  contributions 
ma  beoB  nada  to  Eof^ib  artlitaratwra  by 
Jindsay,  Eastlako,  T>cslie,  and  ospecially  by  Mrs. 
itamm  and  John  Buskin,  llieprinoipai  met- 
ig^acal  writara  of  the  fleottisb  aohool  varo 
gwM  Stewart,  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  and  Sir 
^maa  Hamilton;  the  moro  peculiar  tendencies 
atha  Eogliah  nrfnd  appeared  inPaley;  Boo- 
«i»m  b  ibe  author  of  ijnportant  works  on  juris- 
I»radeiice,J.  Stuart  Mill  on  logic  and  political 
economr,  tad  Archbishop  Whalely  on  logio, 
politi'\J  economy,  and  theology.    The  most  re- 
^^^Ud  scnbons  baye  been  those  of  Alison, 
JM«t  HiU,  (%alnMf%  and  Bobartaon;  and 


the  "  Tracts  for  the  Times,"  and  the  writings 
in  support  of  them  or  antagonistic  to  thorn, 
constituta  an  interesting  dapartment  of  theo- 
logical literature.  The  names  of  Cardinal  Wise- 
man, J.  II.  Newman,  and  Faber  are  particularly 
distinguiBbed  in  Catholic  theology;  of  Posey  and 
Froude  in  the  Auglo-Catholio  movement ;  and 
of  Dr.  Arnold,  tho  brothers  Hare,  Gonvbeare, 
Maurice,  and  Jowitt  in  the  broad  chnrch  party 
of  the  Anglican  church.  F.  W.  Newman  and 
James  Martineau  are  exponents  of  le^is  ecclesi» 
a::>tical  tendencies. — ^Tha  baak  historical  and  crit- 
ical works  on  the  literatnro  of  England  are: 
Wright^a  '^Biographia  Britanuica  Literaria'* 
(vol.  i.,  the  Anf^o-Saxon  period,  1843;  voL  iL, 
the  An^o-Norman  period,  1840);  Warton's 

History  of  Engliah  Poetry,^'  extending  to  near 
the  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth^s  reign  (8  vols., 
1774-'81) ;  Hallam's  **  Introduction  to  the  Liter- 
ature of  Europe  in  the  16th,  16th,  and  17th  Cen- 
turies^ (1887-^80,  with  additional  notes  in  later 
editions);  Collier's  "History  of  Etiglisli  Dra- 
matic Boetry"  (1881);  Chambers's  "Cyclopea- 
dia  of  English  liteiakore"  (2  vols.,  1848-^44); 
Lowndes's  "  Bibliographer's  Manual"  (4  vols.. 
Londou,  1867  et  uq.)  \  and  AlUbone^s  Critical 
IHctionaiyof  EngUah  literature"  (2  vols.,  Phila- 
delphia, 1858  et  uq.).  Among  nrief  manuals 
are  bhaw's  "Oatlines  of  English  Literature" 
(1849),  aid  Spalding's  History  of  English  Liter- 
aturo"  (1858). — For  an  account  of  tlie  origin  and 
growth  of  English  magazines,  reviews,  and  jour- 
nals, see  Newspapsm,  and  Piaionicix  Lrinu*  v 
TUHE.  For  En^iih  ut,  saa  Mvarai  Pahrdoi 
and  ScuLFTCBS. 

ENGLAND,  Jonr,  IXD^  first  Boman  Oatho- 
llc  bishop  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  born  in  Cork, 
Ireland,  Sept.  23,  1786.  died  in  Charleston, 
April  11, 1842.  He  studied  in  the  schools  of 
his  native  city,  and  at  tho  a2;e  of  15,  having  re- 
solved to  enter  the  priesthood,  wasplaoed  by 
his  bishop  under  the  care  of  tha  Vary  Bay* 
Dean  McCarthy,  who  fitted  him  to  enter  the 
college  of  Oarlow  in  1808.  Daring  his  stav  at 
this  institotioQ  be  foondad  a  female  peidtentiary 
and  i)fM)r-sclioolH  for  both  stcxoa,  gave  a  course 
ol'  lectures  in  the  parish  chapel,  and  preached 
to  tha  aoUHers  then  atatioaad  in  tha  town.  Ha 
was  recalled  t©  Cork  in  1808,  ordained  priest 
Oct.  9,  and  soon  after  appointed  lecturer  at  tho 
Harth  diapel  and  chaplain  of  the  pri800&  In 
tho  following  May  ho  commenced  the  publica- 
tion of  a  montlily  magazine  called  the  lieli- 
gious  Repertory;"  in  1812  he  was  appointed 
president  of  the  theolopioid  college  of  St,  !Mury, 
in  which  he  also  lectured  un  divinity,  and  about 
i3b»  aama  tfana  ba  entered  into  politics  with  all 
his  characteristic  warmth,  lie  exerted  himself 
with  some  success  to  put  down  bribery  at  eleo- 
tkms,  and  in  tha  "Bepertory"  attacked  tha 
existing  system  of  criminal  jurispmdctjco,  and 
opposed  theprmeot,  which  then  found  consider- 
aitta  hmr  in  Italaad,  of  purchadng  Oatholio 
emancipation  Iqr  oartain  concessions  to  the  Eng- 
lish goYemmaiit.  ^la  freedom  of  his  language 
aaon  than  onaa  bmi^fe  him  botoa  tha  ooor(% 
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find  on  one  occasion  lie  vras  fined  £500.  lifean- 
while  ho  filled  the  offico  of  bishop's  secretary, 
performed  tho  ordinary  duties  of  tho  ministry, 
and  founded  several  religions  and  charitable  in- 
stitutions in  Cork.  In  1817  he  was  made  parish 
priest  of  Brandon.   In  1 820  he  reoetvwi  A  IMpd 
bnll  appointing  him  bishop  of  the  new  diocese 
of  Charleston,  S.  0.,  comprisini?  tho  states  of 
North  and  South  Oarolina  and  Georgia,  with  a 
scattered  Catholic  population  of  about  8,000, 
and  only  4  priests,  lie  was  consecrated  in  Cork, 
Sept.  21,  and  arrived  at  Charleston  about  the  end 
of  the  next  December.    One  of  his  fir«t  f  nrt"§ 
was  the  establLshmcut  of  an  academy  uiid  a  ihc- 
ological  seminary,  in  both  of  which  he  taught 
the  princiiial  branches,  supporting  the  latter  in-  - 
Btitution  by  tho  revenue  from  the  former.  Uo 
founded  an  anti-duelling  association,  corrected 
many  evils  which  had  crept  into  the  chmrh, 
visited  every  part  of  his  vast,  half-setUed  diooese, 
and  gave  special  care  to  the  Heroes,  for  whom 
he  ahvays  nad  regular  services  in  his  cathedral. 
"With  tho  view  of  defending  his  creed  he  estab- 
lished the  "  Charleston  Catholic  Miscellany,"  the 
first  Cfi^liolio  paper  published  in  Americ.i.  Tn 
1820,  uL  ilic  request  of  congress,  lie  preached  be- 
fore the  senate  at  Washington.  In  1882  he  trav- 
elled in  Europe  and  spent  some  time  in  Rome, 
when  tlio  pop©  appointed  him  apostolic  legato  to 
Hnyti.  lie  visited  that  island  twice  in  disohai^ 
of  his  fnnctions,  returned  to  I?omo  in  1833,  and 
made  two  more  voyages  to  Europe  in  1836  and 
'1841.   His  death  was  Inoivht  oa  by  sicknesfl 
contracted  on  a  stormy  pap'sjvj-e  home,  hastened 
by  unusual  exertion  in  preucijing  immediately 
lifter  hb  arrival.  His  learning  and  controversial 
powers,  his  high  moral  character,  and  above  all 
tho  lieroibm  which  he  displayed  during  a  season 
of  yellow  fever,  gave  him  a  standing  among 
per«5ons  of  other  denominations  in  Charleston 
which  no  member  of  his  faith  hud  held  there 
before ;  and  the  strange  spectacle  was  sometimes 
witnessed  of  the  Catholic  bishop  in  his  robes 
preaching  on  Sunday  in  a  Protestant  church  to 
a  Protestant  congregation  at  tiie  request  of  the 
latter's  pastor.   His  incessant  activity  won  for 
him  at  Rome  the  sobriquet  of  il  reteovo  a  mp&re^ 
"the  steam  bishop."   Bfahop  England  left  a 
great  number  of  theological,  controvei^ial,  his- 
torical, and  misccllnneous  writings,  most  of 
which  originally    i]  ])  ared  in  the  periodical 
press.    A  complete  edition  of  liis  works,  edited 
under  the  direction  of  his  suoc^ssior,  the  lit. 
Rev.  I.  A.  Reynolds,  D.D.,  in  6  vols,  ©vo.,  ap- 
peared in  Baltimore  in  1849. 

ENGLISH,  Gboror  Betuuxe,  an  American 
literary,  military,  and  political  adventurer,  bom 
in  Boston  in  1789,  died  in  Washington  in  Aug. 
1828.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in 
1807,  studied  law  in  Boston,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  Suffolk  bar,  but  never  engaged  in  practice, 
becoming  first  a  theoretical  reformer  and  dispu- 
tant, and  then  a  student  of  divinity  at  Cambridge. 
During  his  theol(^ical  conrse  he  began  to  doubt 
the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  published  a  work 
in  ftvor  of  JvcUdam,  entilled  the  **Qfoii&dsof 


Ohnstinnitj  "ETnminod,  by  Comparing  tboKeir 
lestameut  wiLii  tho  Old"  (Boston,  1813),  vrlkii 
was  answered  in  tho  following  year  by  Edvruj  j 
Everett,  at  that  time  pastor  of  the  Brattle  sir;t^ 
church  in  Boston.  English  then  vainly  bou^u; 
to  obtain  a  conniilniaa  in  the  U.  &  anny,  «ai 
for  some  time  cngapod  in  editing  a  newsMjief 
in  the  West,  aud  hually  .sailed  to  tlie  Meditw- 
ranean  as  a  lieutenant  of  marines  in  a  U.  S. 
fhip  of  war.  Arrivin?  in  Egypt,  he  prof««d 
Mobammcdanibui,  mid  having  liberal  offen 
nuide  to  him,  accepted  a  commission  in  the 
flrmy  of  Ismael  Pasha,  who  was  sent  by  Mo- 
hammed Ali  in  1820  in  command  of  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  tribes  of  Sennaar  npoo  the 
upper  Kile.  As  nn  officer  of  artillery,  Eng- 
lish performed  important  servicoa.  He  em- 
ployed cameb  to  drag  cannon,  and  attempted  to 
revive  tho  ancient  scythe  war  chariot,  so  modi' 
fied  OA  to  bo^  propelled  by  horses  under  com  is 
the  rear ;  but  the  model  which  he  constructed 
was  destroyed  through  jealousy.  Though  (b- 
frauded  of  his  promised  reward,  He  obtained  ft 
practical  knowledge  of  the  country  and  peofrie, 
and  became  an  agent  of  the  American  goTero- 
lucnt  in  the  Levant,  lie  returned  to  Anwic* 
in  1827,  and  took  np  his  r^dence  in  Washiog- 
ton.  He  had  a  very  versati^  genius,  andeH»> 
cially  excelled  in  acquiring  languages.  At  Iw^ 
seillea  he  passed  for  a  Turk  with  a  Turkish  aia- 
bassador,  who  believed  no  foreigner  ooukl  w 

Eerfectly  speak  his  language ;  and  at  Wasbingtao 
e  surprised  a  delegation  «tf  CBierokecs  b.r  dis- 
putinfT  with  tlieni  in  their  own  tongue.  H» 
wrote  an  answer  to  Cary's  review  ofMliw 
book;  a  letter  to  W.  E.  Cllanning  n-gardinffto 
two  sermons  on  infidelity  (1813);  and  a  ''Atf- 
rative  of  tiie  Expeditioa  to  Dongole  inij* 
naar"  (London,  1822),  which  w»  repobBW 
in  the  United  States  in  1823. 

ENGLISH,  Thomas  Dukk,  an  Ameriott  »• 
thor,  bom  in  Phihulelphle,  Penn.,  June  29, 1819- 
He  received  tho  degree  of  M.D.  from  m 
university  of  Peunsylvaniu  in  1839,  and  b»"^ 
subsequently  studied  hnrwas  admitted  to  the 
bar.  He  has  written  two  novels  entitled  "  n*'^ 
Woolfe"  and  "  MDCCUXLII,"  and  h»  •diUJ 
■nd  contributed  to  a  variety  of  journab  m 
magazines,  lu  1855  ho  ])ublished  a  colle^ 
of  his  miscellaneoua  poems,  ile  now 
the  viohaty  of  -New  YoA,  and  is  ooonicw 
with  the  press  of  tliat  city.  ,  ^ 

ENGLISH  CUANJiEL,  that  portion  «»• 
Atlantic  which  separates  Enghma  from  ij^^ 
extending  on  the  N.  from  Dover  to  tho  l^* 
End,  and  on  the  S.  from  Calais  to  the  idflW  « 
Ushant.  At  its  W.  end  it  is  100  m.  wide  ;  oa 
the  E.,  where  it  is  united  to  the  North  seaPJ 
tit©  strait  of  Dover,  it  is  ahoni  20  m.  across, 
its  greatest  width  ia  about  140  m.  Tlie  Eng»*J 
coast  of  the  channel  is  390,  and  tlw  Frencli  oiv 
m.  in  length.  In  it  are  the  isle  of  Wight,  OuerB- 


sey,  jersey,  and  other  islands.  ■A^^"'''^^ 
pears  to  run  through  it  from  tho  W, 
English  coast  it  has  some  excellent  li*''"^^j 
thoM  QBtheSkendi  tlde^  esic^  tl>««'^ 
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port  of  ChcrboTiT^,  are  too  shallow  for  men-of-  ordinary  Instances  of  cnprftfttTif^  the  f!p  tn>© 
vr.ir.  Iinporiant  pilchard^  mackerel,  and  oyster  upon  the  olive,  the  plum  upon  tho  pciu*,  and  tho 
tisht  ri</s  are  prosocnted  in  its  waters.   From  roM  upon  the  black  cnrrant,  and  even  of  cans- 
its  peooliar  shape  the  Fnaok  call  it  ia  Manehe^  in?  n  ^cat  many  kinds  of  flowering  plants  to 
**  the  sleeve."  grow  upon  a  single  and  distinct  stock ;  but  ail 
EXGRAFTING,  the  process  in  horticulture  snch  are  fallacies.   In  sotaeeomitries  plants  are 
br  which  varieties  of  one  kind  of  plant  mnj  bo  sold  in  tho  market  |)lace<»,  so  prepared  as  to  de- 
indnce*!  to  grow  artificially  upon  other  individ-  oeive  tho  unwary.    A  hollow-stemmed  and 
Q&l  varieties  or  species.   No  attempts  toward  woody  kind  is  selected,  and  a  variety  of  otiben 
cn^n^ing  plant}?  on  others  which  do  not  bo-  are  inserted;  or  their  seeds  are  so  sown  as 
bag  to  the  same  uatur^d  order  have  been  suo-  enable  their  roots  to  descend  into  tbo  hollow 
t  c^oL  Generally  spealdnii;  ynoMam  aaooeed  part,  where  they  will  meet  with  suitable  soil 
l«t  on  Tarieties,  species  on  species,  or  species  and  nouri^brnvTi*^,    In  this  way,  tho  difforent 
imd  varieties  ou  allied  genera.   All  our  culti-  kinds  of  lonvvs  and  ilowers,  l>eing  mudo  to  iu- 
vated  fruits,  for  instance,  are  Improfed  Tarie*  termingle,  serve  to  produce  a  strange  and  anoiiH 
ties  i^f  S'Mne  ori>ruiaI  ppccic?,  now  not  ascer-  alous  effect.    Something  of  tho  same  sort 
imned.  Out  of  thousands  of  varieties  raised  may  be  noticed  in  the  chance  springing  up  of 
from  tibe  seeds  of  eooie  previous  excellent  va-  onrraat  boshes  in  the  oraoks  and  crevices  of 
riety,  very  few  have  any  merit,  the  tendency  trees,  and  of  t1io  mountain  ash  in  the  rotten 
bcijig  lo  return  to  tho  original  specific  type,  hollows  of  llic  large  trees  of  our  cities,  the  de- 
mnn  a  new  and  deradedly  valuable  ruMj  caying  wood  and  the  dust  swept  by  the  winds 
owtirs,  it  becomo'*  n  matter  of  importance  to  into  these  cavities  atfording  tlicm  a  partial 
perpetuate  it  in  as  great  a  number  of  individual  and  limited  support,    in  some  other  ins>tanc^ 
plants  as  possible.    The  trifling;  effect  that  the  the  expansion  of  the  leaves,  and  a  feeble  devd- 
ft'^i'-k  ha.'*  upon  the  pcion  pt, aides  the  poorer  opment  of  the  engrafted  Bcion  xipon  another 
Tiridics  to  ho  employed  in  lui  tiishing  the  truiik  plant  not  kindred  to  it,  seem  for  a  while 
i&droot  to  the  smaller  and  younger  scion.   A  to  show  the  possibility  of  such  a  union;  but 
piece  of  w  ell-ripened  wood,  in  the  form  of  a  tho  effect  is  so  transitory  and  tho  death  of  tho 
twighavint:  3  or  4  buds  upon  it,  is  thu3  trans-  branch  is  so  certain,  that  such  instances  are 
fared  to  the  poorer  kind,  and  forms  a  living  no  exception  to  the  general  rule. — A  great  va- 
pi!n;mlty,  •which  extends  it,self  into  branches  riety  of  processes  in  engrafting  arc  possible, 
mi  furais  a  new  head  or  top.    In  this  way  va-  but  tho  princif^  of  the  operation  is  the  same  in 


I  of  apples  and  of  peara  naj'  bo  engrafted  dl.   In  the  veptablo  kingdom,  a  distinct  vital- 

tipon  tlie  wild  cra1>,  or  upon  parfldise  stocks;  ity,  capable  of  development  to  an  unlimited  ex- 

bnt  the  result  is  to  dwarf  and  stint  the  growth  tent,  is  resident  in  every  individual  bud.   In  the 

of  the  freer-growing  t^oion.   Here,  vari«^easre  growth  of  all  exogenous  plants  there  is  a  pecu- 

isisted  by  specie^;;  and  vice  uctw,  species,  or  liar  orfrnnizntion  between  the  inner  surface  of 

Tsrieties  of  one  kind  of  species,  may  Imj  propa-  the  lark  and  tho  outer  surface  of  the  wood, 

g»t€d  on  those  of  another.    The  pear,  too,  in  which  is  cidled  the  alburnum.   The  vital  power 

its  almo<«t  endl**"^  varieties,  may  be  engrafted  of  the  plant  resides  chiefly  here.    Thus  the 

tpon  the  apple,  quince,  hawthorn,  and  nioun-  WQOuy  portions  mav  oe  removed  without  affect- 

tiin  ash,  where  we  aee  species  and  varietiea  cf  ing  the  life  of  the  tree,  or  the  bark  may  be  strip- 

jpecienflonrishing upon  entireTy  distinct  genera,  ped  off  without  killing  the  tree,  provided  no 

m  stone  fniits  engral\.  with  more  difficulty,  injury  is  sustained  by  the  alburnum.  This  vital- 

jtt  t^4>  YurieticH  of  the  plun  oan  bo  ongraftra  ized  organ izaHon renews  the  bark  and  the  wood, 

Bponj  'iimfitocksornpcn  the  apricot,  the  cherry  so  that  its  presence  is  essential.    It  is  then 

tpon  therr)*,  &c.    Nut-bearing  trees  aro  oftou  equally  cssentuii  iliat  the  alburnum  of  the  scion, 

engrafted  to  insure  a  better  sort  of  nuts,  and  as  it  is  termed,  be  brought  into  exact  and  close 

onumental trees  and  shrubs  of  rare  and  curitms  contnct  with  tlie  alburnum  of  the  stock;  thus 

ttA  can  be  increa.sed  in  the  same  way.    The  tho  greatest  amount  of  contact  of  the  alburnum 

everpeen  pines  have  been  thnf  pronagatod,  and  in  both  will  insure  the  mort  perfect  success. — In 

io  too  hare  beeches  and  ashe?,  as  well  as  the  lilac  this  country,  tho  most  common  and  likewise  the 

'Jpon  a  distinct  ^cies  of  lUac,  and  even  tho  most  clumsy,  and  yet  quite  as  often  the  most 

tommon  lilac  upon  the  aah.   The  rose  acaoia  succeesftil  plan  of  engrafting,  is  called  Cleft 

ttnives  finely  upon  the  common  locust,  and  Ghaftin'o,  and  ig  practised  upon  the  heads  of 

*fnM  a  highly  ornamental  head  in  2  or  8  years,  large  or  old  trees  by  lopping  the  extremities 

^Miv  •  lioicer  foreign  abrnha  and  plaata  culti-  of  tho  branches.   Sometimes  tho  entire  tree  of 

''tol  in  greenhon«»es  are  thn««  profitably  in-  4  or  f)  inches  diameter  is  cut  to  a  bare  stock  and 

of  which  tho  camellia  is  a  notable  ex-  used  lu  Luc  sarao  manner.    Tho  stock,  whether 

^pfe.  The  daphne,  with  fragrant  bl<K>soms,  a  trunk  or  Innch,  is  out  over  horizontally  with  » 

»*«ito  ia  tho  parlor,  unites  well  with  tho  sharp  saw,  and  the  surface  pared  smooth  with  a 

^"■WWel  of  England;  tho  oleander  with  knife;  a  cleft  about  2  inches  deep  is  made  in 

001^1.;;  lowers  unites  with  the  single  kind,  and  tho  stock  with  a  splitting  knife  and  hammer ; 

we  rocculent-stemmed  cactuses  and  their  allies  the  scion  to  be  engrafted  is  prepared  by  sloping 

^  M  engrafted  upon  each  other.   Keuiarka-  its  lower  end  in  the  form  of  a  wedge  about 

wrtNlMaaei&floiBmoiiedfeidatioiiof  eslm-  -aaiaciiaadahalfloDg^IeftTiiigUaJittletfaiakar 
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on  the  OQter  edge.  The  clefl  being  kept  open 
wtthft  vedge,  the  sdon  is  earef ally  poshed  down 

to  the  place  fitting  its  inner  bark  on  one  side,  80 
that  the  inner  edges  of  stock  and  scion  may  co- 
ineide.  Tbe  we^g^e  is  then  withdrawn,  and  the 
scions  are  retained  in  place  by  the  springing  to- 
gether of  the  cleft,  when  tbe  graft  is  covered 
with  MMne  kinddT  composition,  either  of  clay  or 
of  wax,  in  order  to  exclude  tlie  air  and  to  facili- 
tate the  union. — In  £nglaud  and  on  the  con- 
tinept, eaothcr  pToe— ,  called  Whip  or  Tongux 
Grafttxo,  is  mostly  employed.  This  is  consid- 
ered the  most  expeditious.  The  stock  upon 
irhich  it  is  performed  must  beahnder,  from  the 
size  of  a  goose  quill  to  any  diameter  which  co- 
incides with  the  thickness  of  the  graft.  Some 
nnooth,  dear  part  of  the  stock  b^ng  selected,  it 
is  in  heading  it  off  sioped  on  one  side  with  a  knife 
to  a  veiT  acute  angle,  and  a  slit  made  on  the 
Imrer  aide  of  tbe  slope  to  receive  tbe  wedge  or 
tongue  of  the  graft.  A  scion  having  4  or  5  bndfi, 
and  of  the  size  to  match  the  stock,  should  be 
sloped  at  the  bottom  so  as  to  aoonntolf  fit  it 
The  rinds  of  both  should  be  mnde  to  correspond ; 
a  string  of  soft  bast  sliould  be  wound  round 
them  to  hold  thenk  in  jdaoe,  both  covered  with 
the  grafting  composition .  After  tb o  praft  pushce 
its  buds,  the  binding  should  be  loosened  and 
finally  removed,  when  tiie  adhesion  is  com- 
plete<l.  Pieces  of  the  roots  of  apple,  quince, 
or  pear  are  also  whip-grafted  and  planted  oot^ 
JoBt  exposing  the  top  of  the  Mion  to  the  idr; 
these  unite  firmly  and  make  Vigorous  plants. 
This  may  be  practised  also  on  flowering  shrubs. — 
In  Baddls  GsirnNo,  the  scion  ia  deft  Instead  ci 
the  stock ;  the  stock  is  pared  away  on  each  side 
to  an  acute  angle,  so  as  to  allow  Uie  scion  to  sit 
or  ride  upon  it,  and  the  onion  of  the  edges  of 
the  barks  made  complete  as  ponsiMo  on  each 
side.— Crow^  Gbaftimo  is  practised  uponlaige 
trees  of  which  the  wood  is  too  hud  and*stOD- 
bom  to  be  cleft.  Several  scions  are  pared  away 
on  one  side  of  the  lower  end  for  about  2  inches, 
flo  as  to  make  that  side  flat  and  leave  a  shoulder 
forming  a  right  angle  with  it.  The  head  of  the 
stock  being  sawn  off  horizontally,  the  bark  is 
l^tly  raised  from  the  WOOd  ana  thin  wedges 
inserted.  The  scions  are  now  pushed  under  the 
bark,  their  slioulders  resting  on  the  crown  of 
the  stock;  the  wedges  bdng  withdrawn,  the 
whole  are  tied  in  by  soft  bast  or  other  string, 
and  composition  of  wax  or  clay  laid  over,  to 
prevent  any  wet  penetrating  tlie  wonnda.  After 
the  grafts  have  grown,  and  made  long,  tender 
ahoota,  which  they  will  be  apt  to  do  with 
mneh  rapidi^  and  visor,  thej  should  be  secnred 
to  long  stakes  planted  near  the  stock  and  rising 
above  it,  so  as  to  save  the  newly  formed  top 
from  breaking  off  at  the  jnnetioii  with  the  stock, 
by  tbe  force  of  winds  acting  upon  the  luxuriant 
foliage. — Sometimes  it  is  essential  to  replace 
Xniha  that  have  been  brokea  from  yonng  trees, 
or  from  brandies  of  older  ones,  and  to  restore 
the  symmetry  of  form ;  and  this  is  done  by  Sine 
Qaurnso.  Here  the  bark  and  a  little  of  tbe 
wood  k  akped  «drfioaitb»  iidocf  thotnudc 


or  of  the  branch,  and  the  lower  end  of  tbe  i 
iacntso  as  to  fit  the  part  as  nearaspoajUe; 

it  is  then  fixed  in  the  branch  or  trunk,  firf, 
tonguing  both  as  in  whip-grafting,  tyiogtbea 
with  bast,  and  claying  over. — ^iNABCHiMoisod^ 
a  kind  of  engrafting,  and  is  employed  vben 
the  cut  scion  is  not  to  be  easily  united  to  Ai 
desired  stocic  Two  brMwhes,  or  two  itodacf 
the  two  distinct  plants,  are  brought  clo^e  tc- 
gether,  and,  the  prepared  surfaces  being  matcbvd 
and  toogned,  tbe  whip-crafting  is  onpfoyed; 
ter  a  wliilc  a  perfect  union  will  have  taken  pLct 
when  the  engrafted  portion  is  to  be  sepanieii 
from  its  parent  root,  and  It  henceforth  beooan 
the  branch  or  top  of  its  new  foster  roother.— 
BrDDiNo  (which  see)  is  only  a  variety  of  iLii 
art— The  praotioe  of  eograllinf  aesms  to  htn 
been  long  known ;  but  the  processes  havo  ninlti- 
pUed  witii  the  disooveries  and  improvomeottia 
horticulture. 

EXGIIAYTI^G,  properly  the  art  of  ccttisi 
designs  upon  hard  surfaces  as  of  wood,fitoo«^or 
metal— a  speoiaa  of  seolptDio  open  phasn^ 
faces.    In  thw  sense  the  art  was  practised  n 
very  remote  periods,  mention  being  made  ct  tl» 
work  of  the  engrater  In  Exodoe  zxzr.  SI  h 
its  modem  use  the  term  more  commonly  dt*- 
ignates  the  production  of  designs  by  oottingor 
by  corrosion  upon  the  face  of  blocks  or  ds> 
tallic  sheets,  which  are  to  be  used  for  t^msfe^ 
ring  the  figures  by  pressure  to  paper  or  oilNr 
■oft  aabstanosa,  Itt  order  to  multiply  oofid 
Engraved  plates  servo  therefore  a  similar  por- 
pose  to  moulded  types  used  for  printing :  buttk 
art  of  preparing  the  platea  is  of  mow 
order  than  the  manufacture  of  types  or  the  td- 
Ung  of  them  to  form  a  page.  Fortjpeew 
only  fixed,  arbitrary  symbols,  which  have  ao 
expression  of  tlieir  own  ;  while  engravings  irt 
pictures,  from  originals  drawn  it  may  be  by 
masters  in  paintmg  or  dedgn,  wUeh  cannot 
be  transferred  line  by  line  to  a  new  sariaM, 
even  with  the  aid  of  ingenious  mecbanical  •Je* 
vices,  unless  the  copier  can  enter  some  what  iirw 
tbe  spirit  of  the  artist,  and  thus  catch  the a- 
pret^ion  of  the  work.   The  relatiop  of 
graver  to  the  painter,  as  remarked  by  Allan  Cud- 
ningham,  is  that  of  the  translator  to  theanUMC. 
By  means  of  the  art  the  masterjjieces  of  sculptaM 
and  painting  are  phioed,  in  faithful  copies,  wittu 
the  reach  of  all;  science  is  made  familisrif 
cheap  illustrations,  that  reach  the  uuderstiad- 
ing  where  words  fiul  ;  instruction  and  amu'^" 
ment  are  presented  by  it  in  wonderful  vanety  ui 
tbe  constant  succession  of  cheap  epbemcr^  pr^ 
dnotknawhioh  are  apeeoliarity  of  this«g«;  >^ 
monetary  transactions  are  facilitated  by  tb«  un- 
limited number  of  facsimiles  of  intricate  dcapa, 
furnished  at  trifling  coat  for  a  siugk  ropv, 
diflicult  and  expensive  to  counterfeit.  Tueperwa 
when  engraved  pbtes  or  blocks  were  first  pnnw" 
from  is  involved  in  mneh  obsonrity. 
are  said  bv  Herodotus  to  have  prepared 
upon  met^illic  plates  (500  B.  0.),  ^wcb  mW" 
Tory  weU  have  amd  iat  fhinishing  «>P»».2 
iB«iiiiiiW|  but  TOO  ptobddjr  ^ 
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to  th\i  nse.  The  0Hn«8e  kto  said  hj  Da  Halde 
to  hAxt  practised  the  art  1120  years  beforo 
Otairt,  snd  Mine  sappoee  tiiAt  from  them  Um 
artvw  transferred  to  Enrope.    It  is  first  meo- 
tiooed  u  having  been  practised  by  an  Italian 
im^iif  the  name  or  Oimio,  who  exccated 
wood  engranngs  in  the  year  1285,  and  who 
may  have  received  the  art  through  Venetian 
merefaants.    Soch  is  the  opinion  of  Ottley, 
the  aathor  of  the  '*  History  of  Engraving."  A 
decree  of  the  magistracy  of  Venice  of  1441 
baa  be«n  brought  to  light,  in  which  it  is  stated 
that  tht!  art  and  mystery  of  making  canls  and 
painted  figures  had  fallen  to  decay,  owing  to 
their  extensive  importation,  and  the  introdnc- 
tioa  into  the  city  of  such  work  printed  and 
painted  on  cloth  or  paner,  as  altari)ieccs  or  im- 
tfes  snd  playing  caros,  was  in  consequence 
prnhi'^'ited.    TIiIm  indicates  the  existence  of  the 
an  not  only  in  Venice  but  in  other  places  also 
It  that  time,  and  for  an  unknown  period  previ* 
on>lv.   Playing  cards,  it  is  known,  w^ere  in 
ii5e  in  1275,  and  it  was  probably  for  multiplying 
eopies  of  their  simple  cwviees  that  impressions 
vi-Ti'  fir^t  taken  from  engraved  blocks  of  wood. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century  this  was 
an  ^tAwhed  trade  in  Germany,  the  artkte  be- 
in?  knf>vn  as  Brirfmaler,  and  also  as  Fhrm- 
tckneuUr,  or  tiguro  cutters.  They  applied  their 
potmit  to  higher  ot^ecta  also,  and  engraved 
prints  of  s&inta,  and  even  impr^sed  some  rude 
forms  of  books  upon  sacred  subjects,  the  printed 
outer  oocapying  only  one  side  of  a  large  page, 
snd  two  of  these  being  pasted  together.  One 
of  the  earliest  remaining  of  these  wooden  cuts, 
betting  the  drte  of  1423,  is  of  folio  size,  and  pre- 
KTved  in  a  convent  at  Buxheim,  near  Meinmin- 
gea.  Its  subject  is  "  St.  Christopher  carrying 
tSe  hfiint  Jesus  over  the  See;**  and  its  illumi- 
totioDsare  of  the  gtylo  of  those  on  the  playing 
ttrda.    It  i'^  now  in  the  posLsession  of  Earl 
Bpencer,  in  England.    A  specimen  of  these  illus- 
tr»te<i     ik«  was  called  Hiblia  Pavp^rum^  "  Bi- 
W«of  tiio  Poor."    The  editions  vary  from  40  to 
WlMve%  small  folio,  printed  on  one  side  only  of . 
the  paper.  From  these  rude  beginnings  it  was 
Sihortitepto  the  invention  of  movable  types 
■Ddtbsdiiooferjofthe  artof  printiiig;  Cop- 
p«  was  very  soon  employed  as  well  as  wood 
for  engraving  upon,  and  at  about  the  same  time 
io  (krroany  and  in  Italy.   A  German  copper- 
pUte  print  is  in  existence  of  the  date  1481,  and 
Uis  nnlikely  that  this  was  the  oldest  specimen. 
But  Vasari  gives  the  eredit  of  the  carlieit  we 
ot^mctal  to  Finignemi,  a  native  of  Florence, 
^  practlwd,  in  his  occupation  as  a  goldsmith, 
*e  engravina:  of  plate  for  chnrches.  Ac,,  bv 
'"■WRg  into  lines  cut  in  the  metal  a  black-col- 
J»d  aBoT  of  silver,  lead,  oopper,  sulphur,  and 
^^nieUo.  The Mirfiuse being poliahed, 
tlws  beautifully  ornamented  aceording  to 
"•don  Kid  taste  exhibited  in  the  pattern.  It 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  copy  of  the 
^P*'^  figure  that  Finiguerra  is  said  to  have 
tppUcation  of  soot  and\>il,  and  taken 
"  on  doBp  pq^;  nd  Hms 


made  the  first  representation  on  paper  from  a  mo- 
tallio  plate.  The  art  was  at  once  taken  up  and 
eztennvely  practised.  Painters  of  distinction, 
as  Botticelli,  gave  their  attention  to  it,  and  it  was 
rapidly  perfected.  This  was  especially  the  case 
in  Germany  and  the  Netherlanda,  great 


bers  of  eminent  men  adopting  the  art,  amoiw 
whom  Albert  DQrer  is  particularly  distiugui.Hlie£ 
Rembrandt,  Vandyke,  and  other  great  painters, 
also  executod  valuaMo  works  of  art  with  the 
etching  uccdie,  and  liaphael  highly  prized  the 
services  of  the  great  Italiail  OOgiwvw  Karo  An- 
tonio, who  trai^ferrod  to  copper  many  of  his  de- 
signs. The  art  appears  to  have  been  introduced 
into  England  at  an  early  period,  an  illofltnlid 
work  called  the  *'  Golden  Legend  "  having  ap- 
peared iu  1483,  and  in  1545  waa  publiiihed  Ve- 
nHDs's  Anatomy,"  in  Latin,  illustrated  witk 
oopperplate  engravings.  Maps  of  En<rlish  ooun- 
tiefl  were  engraved  in  1579.  Little  progress, 
however,  was  made  previous  to  the  18th  century, 
when  Vertuo  and  Ilojrartli,  and  subsequently 
Strange,  WooUott,  Bai-tolozzi,  Sltorp,  and  otUcra^ 
broognt  the  art  to  4  high  dejpoo  of  exeellonoiw 
At  present  engraving  on  wood  or  metal  is  more 
extensively  practised  tljan  ever,  owing  chiefly 
to  the  demand  for  prints  for  the  embellishment 
of  books  or  illustrated  jHiriodicab.  Italy  is 
no  longer  preeminent  for  her  engravers;  she 
hee  however  within  the  century  furnished  some 
engravers  of  transcendent  merit,  whoso  works 
will  compare  with  the  best  of  their  predo» 
censors.  At  the  head  of  these  stands  Raphael 
Morghen,  whose  "  Last  Snppcr"  after  Da  Vinci, 
"  Transtiguration  "  and  Madonna  dtlia 
ffiola  after  Raphael,  are  among  the  most  oostff 
productions  oi  the  art.  SchiavonL,  the  An- 
derlonl,  Bettelini.  Longhi,  Porporati,  Pavo9i| 
the  latter  a  aobolar  of  Raphael  Moifheii,  maa 
others,  have  engrave^l  with  success  many  of 
the  work.s  of  the  old  masters.  Toschi,  who 
■died  in  1854,  took  high  rank  among  lino  ei»> 
gravers  by  his  print  of  the  "Entry  of  Ilenrr 
IV.  into  Paris,"  after  the  picture  by  Gerari 
as  well  as  by  his  "Descent  from  the  Cross." 
after  Volterra,  Spn^imo  lU  Sicilia^  after  Rai)h- 
ael,  and  other  works  from  the  old  tnai^ters. 
Rosaspma,  Bisi,  Meronri,  and  others,  have  pro- 
duced meritorious  prints  from  m.ast^rs  both  old 
and  modem.  In  Germany  the  art  has  witnessed 
a  steady  improfvoment  since  the  commencement 
of  the  century,  particularly  within  the  last 
quarter  of  it.  although  engraving  on  wood  or 
Stone  la  praMblf  moM  eattaiulvely  praotiaed 
than  line  engraving  or  the  other  methods  of 
working  on  metal.  Rahl.  Hess,  lieindel,  Umer, 
Leybol(L  Kcsslcr,  Kobell,  Berth,  Klein,  J.  H. 
and  J.  J.  LipJ»,  Stcinla,  and  others,  have  pained 
eminence  as  lino  engravers ;  and  Christian  Fried- 
rieh  v<mi  Mailer,  who  died  in  1816,  aged  88, 
prodnoed  a  prmt  from  Raphael's  Madonna  di 
San  SittOf  wtdoh  ia  regarded  as  one  of  the  noblest 
achievoBMOlMifthogntver.  HiBftCh«r,J.O.voii 
MQllcr,  was  also  a  good  engraver,  and  among 
other  works  execnted  the  well  known  print  of 
fhohtttltflfBadwhiUlkomTriHibQireplotm 
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The  renait$anee  in  German  painting,  effected  by  the  art  baa  been  proaeoated  with  great  nooMk 

the  efforts  of  Gomel  ios,  Overbeck,  Schadow,  BatmbaelH  SCawart^  BomaC)  fioiithf  and  odMa^ 

Kaulbacli,  and  others,  has  Imd  a  marked  influence  have  made  WiUde^s  pictures  generally  knm 

upon  the  art  of  engraving,  and  within  the  last  through  the  loedium  of  ezoellent  line  eapr- 

40  yeais  a  sobool  of  angvama  has  spmng  into  ings ;  and  Goodall,  WillmoM,  Fy«,Wyflon,  mi; 

asfatence  who  have  co6iK!rated  with  these  Findcn,  "Wallia,  and  Cousen  liave  done  th* 

masters  in  their  endeavors  to  restore  to  art  its  same  for  the  landaoapes  of  Turner,  fiuo&U, 

ancient  dmpBoHy  and  deep  religious  feeling.  Oonatable,  GaOeott,  Boberta^  and  tiha  ottv 

Prominent  among  these  are  liuscheweyh,  wlio  preat  English  masters  of  this  departmf nt  of 

ir%s  associated  at  Rome  with  Cornelius  and  painting.   Martin's  mezzotints  of  ute ''Fall (tf 

Overbeck,  and  who  has  engraved  the  chief  Babylon,**  "BeUiazzar^s  Feaat,"  Amx,  after  Hi 

•trorks  of  the  new  school ;  Amsler,  Keller,  the  own  designs,  are  (Striking  works  and  well  kDowri. 

Falsings,  and  Meiz,  who  have  drawn  their  inspi-  The  engraving  of  Sir  Edwin  Landseer's  vorii, 

nHtton  finom  the  same  sooroe ;  Thaat«v  EicbeDa,  of  whioh  natfly  900  difltareDt  prints  hare 

Mandel,  Rahn,  and  Schleich,  who,  among  other  peared,  ha**  employetl  a  nnmerouB  hand  of  ts- 

works,  have  engraved  some  of  the  master-  gravers,  prominent  among  whom  are  the  ariMi 

{laoea  <rf  Kanlhaah,  Bchnorr,  Scheffbr,  4ok  Li  brother  Thomas  Landseer,  Ck>u8ins.  Loon^ 

Trance  as  in  Germany  the  efforts  of  engravers  Bromley,  Ryall,  Atkinson,  Baker,  Was^GiKbcB, 

are  now  less  directed  to  the  reproduction  of  the  Graves,  Bacon,  and  Robinson.    Dou,  ^itt, 

worka  of  the  old  masters,  or  of  indlffisNnt  da-  Heath,  HoUaway,  whoaagnvred  the  cartoon 

aigna  for  illustrated  boc^ks,  than  to  the  execution  of  Rapliael  in  Eampton  court,  and  otberv,  bve 

ofprintB  after oontemporaneous  painters.  David,  produced  good  line  engravings  from  tlie  uid 

Chm,  Ingres,  and  othcm,  have  afforded  numerooa  mMtara ;  «id  the  more  modara  English  p«Hfe> 

Bobjects;  and  of  such  popular  painters  as  Vernet,  era,  sncn  as  Leslie,  Newton,  Eastlake,  Ettt, 

Delaroche,  and  Ary  Bcheder,  probably  nearly  Ward,  Webster,  Maclise,  Millais,  Frank  Sim, 

every  importantwork  has baan engraved.  Franoa  Harring,  T.  Faed,  &c.,  liave  found  readv  iDt»- 

has,  however,  produced  some  excellent  lino  en-  prcters  in  Richardson,  Bellin,  8add,  Hovifoa, 

Savers  after  the  old  masters,  among  whom  may  Walker,  Simmons.  Btocka.  Reynolds,  J.  Fted, 

I  mentioned  tha  baroD  Denoyers,  who  died  in  Hall,  and  many  othera.  The  etchings  of  Gmp 

1857,  and  who  executed  fine  prints  of  Raphael's  Cruikshank  from  his  own  dcsipii^  arc  aI^'uf 

Belle  jardiniere  and    Transfiguration,"  and  of  the  highest  order  of  merit.    Wood  wj^m^uig 

Gerard^s  Napoleon;  Pr6voet,  who  has  engraved  in  Europe,  and  particularly  in  Englsikl,  b» 

Paul  Veronese's  "Marriage  of  Cana;"  the  Mas-  reached  a  j)erfV<  tion  unknown  to  any  prcvin©« 

sards,  Leoonte,  Lorichon,  Bein,  Richomme,  era  in  the  history  of  art,  and  in  the  latter  co^- 

jFonter, .  Martinet,  lignon,  Gndin,  Andoidn,  try  the  woodeota  of  the  Dakiel  brotba% 

Bridoux,   Girard,  &c.     Of  those  who  have  Evans,  Cooper,  Palmer,  Linton,  and  otkr^ 

devoted  themselves  to  the  works  of  modern  have  a  richnes^i  and  delicacy  of  dnish  not  iiiie- 

maatera,  the  most  amiiMDt  pariiapa  is  Hen-  riortothe  highest  efforts  of  the  engraven  ot 

riquel-Dupont,  whose  line  engraving  of  De-  metal.    In  the  ^sethcrlands  the  principal  «b- 

laroche's  fresoo  in  the  hemicycle  of  the  Palait  gravers  are  Yinkeles  and  Van  Genus,  VanTiw- 

da  beaum  mrt»  ia  Bnaarpassod  in  merit  or  dimen-  twydc,  Van  Os,  Overbeck,  Janson,  Cbalo^ 

sions  by  any  recent  work  of  the  kind.    Blan-  Claessens,  ]    Trey,  Corr,  «.tc.    In  the  rniwi 

ohard,  Prudhommo,  Louis,  and  the  brothers  States.  wJure  t  lie  art  has  been  pursued  priflo- 

Fraa^oia,  have  engraved  many  of  the  works  of  pally  for  the  production  of  vignettes  for  b»M 

Vernet,  Delaroche,  and  Scheffer,  and  C.  li.  J.  notes  or  pinall  print.n  for  books,  the  nio*t  emi- 

Francois  has  confined  himself  exclusively  to  nent  names  are  Durand,  Cheney,  Siuillie,  Das* 

Delarooha^worlca.  Girardat  baa  engraved  from  lbrlh,8artain,Dick,  &o.---According  to  tbeuA- 

the  above  masters,  and  also  several  subjects  from  terial  used  for  receiving  the  designs,  the  art  fa  dl' 

American  history,  including  Leutze's  '^Wash-  siguated  as  xylography, chalcography,  •'«i«lei^<^ 

ington  Crossing  the  Dekware,"  Stuart's  portrait  phy,  and  lithography-Hfrom  «<x*'A 

of  Washington,  Sac.    Ja/ct  is  celebrated  for  his  copper,  n8*pof,  steel,  Xtdor ,  stone,  and  >po<M  •* 

aquatints  from  the  battls  pieces  of  Gros  and  inscribe.    The  last  will  bo  treat<:d  under  iuo«l 

Vemat,  and  Oakmatta  has  executed  admirable  deaigiiatira. — ^Xtloobapht,  or  Wood  £so>£^ 

portrait  print,s  of  Lamennais,  Guizot,  Fourier,  ino,  is  the  simplest  and  cheapest  fomi.  Iw 

and  Madiune  Ludevant.   Calame,  a  Swiss  artist,  woods  used  are  those  of  tlio  bux,  pear,  aqa  offir 

.haa  prodnoed  many  admirabla  atohings.   Tba  rfonallT  the  apple  and  beech  trec^  ak)forbrg« 

pcaotiee  of  copying  tlie  old  masters,  and  to  a  placards  mahogany  and  pino.  Tlio  first  oainettM 

. oooaiderable  extent  of  line  engraving,  has  fallen  decidedly  the  best.   It  is  close  and  even 

IntodiBase  in  England,  the  latter  bemg  employ-  hard,  and  tough,  and  not  liable  to  be  ^^^^ 

cd  principally  in  large  laiidscapes  or  in  tIto  byinseotj^.    It  should  bo  selected  for  its  unuo^ 

higher  dass  of  figure  pieces.   Here  again,  as  yellow  color,  which  imi)lics  uuilbnuity  of 

Id  Garaiainr  and  I  iVanoe,  tha  works  of  a  km  tnre,  and  before  using  must  bo  thoroughij  sea- 

— »— *  n^ve  artists  Imve  occupied  the  atten-  soned.    TLo  dra\\  injj;  is  made  with  a  lead  pe^ 

Oi^  ehief  engravers  almost  exclusively,  upon  the  surliaco,  which  is  cut  across  the  eiw» 

 the  influence  of  painters  like  Bflj-  of  the  fibra  of  the  wood  and  smoothly  [I  n 

Boldai  JLMmM%  WilUe^  Tuynar,  and  landNaTt  tiiaii^witb. «  daiidar  and  tax^  poiAtad  frst«r» 
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tailed  theontline  tw>],  the  bonnf^arr  Imeq  of  the 
|H/rUcui3  to  bti  rcmov«Hi  are  niighU/  out  in  the 
vood,  vhich  are  to  form  the  light  parts  of  the 
enuring.    Tho  linea  marked  in  the  drawing 
the  promineat  parts,  wiiicii  aru  to  receive 
sod  tmsfar  to  tli»iM|Mr  the  ink  or  other  color- 
ing mHtter;  in  cop^)^rf>]ato  engraving  the  lines 
sre  &auk  into  the  ixieLal.    There  is  a  method  of 
wood  flograTiiig  in  which  the  ground  to  inked, 
and  the  lines  snnk  in  tbo  block  apponr  white 
D{Mj&  the  paper,  thus  producing  a  guud  eil'ect 
feeatlioe  sketdlM  at  lifttto  «Mfe.  This,  how- 
ever, differs  from  copperplate  engraving  in  the 
groond  instead  of  the  hues  recoivins  the  ink. 
The  ooUines  bdn^  Mt  into  the  wood,  the  p<M> 
♦inn?  to  be  removed  are  next  cut  out  hy  means 
or  gravers  tuid  gouges  of  di£Fcrent  sizea.  The 
blocks  of  small  woodcuts  are  so  shaped  as  to  be 
inserted  in  the  page  with  the  types,  their  siirfnro 
bciiig  breoght  to  the  same  leveL  aud  the  pr  >  1 1 1 1  n  g 
is  then  effected  prtktAftB  if  the  whole  ro 
tjx^i  In  the  same  manner  fhoy  are  blocked 
in  st^eotjpe  plate;?.     Tho  thiclcneas  of  the 
t  locks  of  wood     tho  height  of  common  types. 
\ji  application  of  flake  white  or  bath  brick  aud 
g-^m  w&t«r  is  made  upon  the  surface  of  the 
vocnl  in  order  to  reeeiye  the  lines  of  the  draw- 
mz  Chiarotcuro,  or  claro  obtetiro,  is  rt  mctfiod 
wood  eograviug  in  which  a  series  of  blocks 
tn  veiy  the  flnt  having  merely  the  ontUnes  of 
tlie  print,  the  second  only  tlie  Ic-s  dark  -hadows, 
tad  ilie  third  those  naore  dark,  and  so  on  if 
MR  at  wed.  An  impreMion  to  taken  from 
wh  in  snccession.  In  some  instances  a  copper 
pi^e  \i  xmd  to  give  the  outlines  in  a  heavy, 
U  ityle.  It  to  on  this  principle  the  printing 
of  colored  engrnvinfrs  is  ctTccted,  a  serio^i  of 
,  bloeks  beiocanpluycd,  each  one  having  itii  own 
ookir  sod  Mtof  used  in  turn,  as  practised  in 
Cuico  PuixTTxa,  which  see  in  this  work,  vol. 
i'.  p.  tit— C<»i'PKupLATB  Ekoratiho  19  prao 
tiwl  by  various  methods,  the  meet  simple  of 
whith  Is  to  cat  in  the  lines  of  tho  drawing  with 
a^y-poiated  gravereL  after  tho  sket<^  has 
tiMi  tiasferred  to  a  tiilii  eovering  of  white 
^si  melted  nnifnrTnly  over  the  faro  of  the 
^luered  and  poiisbed  metal.   The  transfer  is 
«t!v^n«d  by  laying  a  tracing  of  the  des^n  Uk 
Hack  Wad  pendl  face  down  upon  the  wax  and 
sul'jwtin^  it  to  ft  heavy  pressure.    The  lines 
art>  ika  ^nbetly  eeen  upon  the  wax  when 
the  traciaj  |«aper  is  rcmovod.    By  the  nso  of 
^7  d«IirAt«  gravers  the  lines  are ali^tly  marked 
opoo  the  copper,  and  when  the  wax  has 
li«:*n  Hir^'cii  off  tlio  cncrnving  id  completed  by 
wie  imes  to  the  proper  depths  withsoit- 
•  ««  friTepi,  removing  the  bmr  which  to  podi- 
by  the  graver  with  nnothor  in-^tmrncnt 
^>|w& scraper,  and  softeoiDg  the  etl'ect  produced 
DTuntcbes  sod-lioee  out  too  deeply  into  the 
by  robbing  tVic  pnrfaeo  over  with  tho 
!"|^7iN)inted  steel  instroment  called  the 
ThegnmerbtntetoatoaflflrtothoM 
u"^  *ood  enprsvinrr.    Tho  point  \s  of  py- 
2"^^ii(inn,  with  nneqnal  sides,  and  is  kept 
VftiqiMnt  apfltoinm  i^poii  la  oil 


The  handle  is  «!"hort,  nn^  the  piirl*  on  {ha  line 
witli  tbo  point  ia  matlo  ibu.,  both  for  the  pur- 
pose of  applying  the  instrument  at  Uie  smaUMt 
angle  with  the  flat  snrfiace,  and  to  cause  it  to 
remain  without  rollinff  wherever  it  is  laid  down. 
In  use,  the  point  is  thrust  forward,  cutting  a 
furrow  in  tlie  metal  and  raising  burre  by  the 
sides  of  tiio  Hues.  Those  arc  commonly  taken 
off  with  the  scraper,  but  in  some  instances  those 
made  with  the  finest  etching  needle,  called  the 
dry  poiut,  have  been  allowed  to  remain,  and  a 
plaaring  effect  is  &aid  to  have  been  produced  in 
many  of  Rembrandt's  rmgravings  thus  trcntcd. 
The  polish  aud  cleaal  ni  ss  of  tlie  plate  are  pre- 
aerved  by  freqnent  ruM  with  a  woollen  rub- 
ber wetted  with  olive  oil.  Parallel  lines  required 
in  series  are  cut  by  a  ruling  machine.  The 
&inter  shades  too  delicate  for  the  gravers  are 
Bcratohed  in  with  the  needle  or  dry  point,  which 
is  held  in  the  same  way  as  a  peucii  in  drawing. 
Booh  is  the  simplest  nu  :hod  of  line  engraving 
on  metallic  plates. — Engravinphy  dots  orpunc- 
tores  made  iu  the  metal  to  produce  shades  is 
often  practised,  but  commonly  in  the  etching 
process.  Tho  dotted  style  is  called  stippling. 
The  effect  is  produced  by  dots  made  usually  in 
curved  lines  with  the  graver,  the  point,  or  by 
etching;  tho  more  closely  tho  dots  are  pronped 
together,  the  darker  the  shade.  Tho  style  was 
much  practised  by  the  English  in  the  latter  part 
of  tho  last  century,  aud  ia  jmrticularly  adapted 
for  giving  a  soft  pleasiug  ctlect  iu  sitading  the 
JlniM  of  the  bmnaa  figure,  in  representing  BoiW^ 
ers,  &o.  The  work  resembles  painting  more 
than  line  engraving.  For  producing  the  greatest 
delicacy  in  ahading^  the  nne  dry  pouit  is  naed. 
When  the  dots  are  struck  in  with  a  little  ham- 
mer, the  work  is  caUed  opu4  maUeL—ThQ  most 
common  method  of  engraving  upon  copper, 
practised  also  upon  other  metals  and  uponglasa^ 
is  that  called  etching.  It  consists  in  causing  an 
acid  to  bite  in  the  lines,  which  have  been  drawn 
thrniigh  the  coating  of  wax,  called  the  etehing 
ground,  upon  whidi  the  acid  has  no  effect. 
Albert  Dllrer  is  supposed  to  have  invented  the 
method,  tho  cnrliest  known  specimens  of  it 
b^ng  among  his  works.  The  etehing  ground 
to  prepared  by  melting  in  a  omoible  at  a  mod- 
erate heat  2  ounces  of  white  wax,  with  half 
an  ounce  of  black  pitch  and  the  same  of 
Burgundy  pitch,  and  stirring  in  2  ounces  of 
asphaltum  in  powder.  "When  thoroughly  in- 
corporated by  boiling,  the  mixture  is  poured  Into 
water.  It  is  then  separated  and  worked  by 
hand  into  halls,  which  are  tied  up  iu  pieces  of 
smooth- worn  siik.  The  applicatioa  upon  the 
plate,  uniformly  heated,  is  made  by  rubbing  ooo 
of  these  balls  over  its  surface,  so  that  the  com- 
position melts  through  the  silk.  It  is  then 
spread  evenly  over  the  copper  by  a  dauber, 
which  is  a  bag  tightly  filled  with  soft  wool  and 
covered  with  smooth  silk.  The  ground  being 
tiraa  eT«nIy  spread,  the  plate  is  next  held  over 
several  smokirf^  ciLndlee^till  a  coating  of  lamp- 
black covers  the  wax.  The  outline  of  the  de- 
sign, mad*  wtth  Uaok  kltd  pmal  19011  pip«, 
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\s  then  latd  faco  down  vjton  fho  lampblack,  and 
by  pressure  between  the  rollers  used  for  this 
purpose  it  is  transferred  to  the  etching  groand. 
Somotiineg  the  back  of  the  skotcli,  which  in 
this  case  is  drawn  reversed,  is  covered  with 
whiting,  and  laid  upon  the  blackened  snrface, 
and  the  lines  then  being  gone  over  vrith  a  blimt 
point,  they  are  transferred  by  the  chalk  adiiering 
to  the  lampblack  and  wax.  The  lines  are  then 
drawn  with  etching  needles  thronpli  the  gronnd 
to  the  copper,  the  same  care  being  taken  to  pre- 
serve the  proper  eflbot  of  distance,  by  appropri- 
ate fineness  or  coarseness  of  the  lines,  aa  in  a 
fimshed  drawing.  In  order  to  retain  the  acid 
tipon  the  plate,  a  rRlge  of  what  is  called  bank- 
ing wax  5s  laid  around  it^  edge  abont  half  an  inch 
high.  ThisJ  is  prepared  by  melting  together 
two  parts  of  pitcn  and  one  of  beeswax,  and  add- 
ing some  sweet  oil.  Nitric  acid  diluted  with  about 
4  porta  of  water  is  then  poured  over  the  plate, 
and  allowed  to  remain  long  enough  to  oorrooe  the 
fainter  portions  of  the  sketch.  It  is  then  ponred 
o^  and  the  plate  is  washed  with  water.  When 
^y,  an  application  of  a  mixture  of  lampUack 
and  Venice  tnrpentino,  called  stopping  gronnd, 
is  made  with  a  carael'H  hair  brush  to  these  por- 
tions, by  which  Airther  aotion  of  the  acid  is 
prevented.  By  a  renewed  oxposnre  to  the  acid 
the  parta  not  protected  are  more  deeply  cor- 
roded, and  a  correspondingly  bolder  shade  will 
be  imparted  to  the?©  lines.  Another  applica- 
tion of  the  stopping  ground  gives  another  grada- 
tion of  tint,  and  as  many  of  these  may  bo  ob- 
tained m  the  times  of  repeating  the  process. 
The  border  of  wax  is  then  melted  off,  and  after- 
ward the  etching  gronnd  is  ao  aoftened  by  heat 
that  it  U  wiped  off  with  a  rag  moistened  with 
olive  oil.  Portions  of  the  plate  that  require  it 
are  then  gone  over  with  gravers,  and  the  finish- 
ing tonches  are  thus  put  on.  it  is  often  the 
case  that  a  part  of  the  work  is  done  wholly  by 
the  graver  after  the  other  portions  have  been 
etched.  The  shades  are  frequently  produced  in 
the  stippling  style  both  by  etcliing  and  after- 
ward in  finishing  by  striking  in  the  dots.  It  is 
apparent  from  this  description  that  the  art  of  en- 
graving can  be  practised  only  by  good  dranghta- 
men ;  and  that  as  clear  ideas  are  requisite  of  the 
different  grades  of  the  shading  and  of  the  meth- 
ods of  prodacing  these  effects,  as  if  the  bketeh- 
es  were  to  be  prodnoed  for  the  first  time  upon 
paper. — ^The  styles  of  engraving  known  as  aqua 
iinta  and  meztotinto  require  notice.  The  former 
Ss  named  from  the  similarity  of  the  etTect  to 
water-eolor  or  Indian  ink  drawings.  After  the 
design  is  etched  in  outlhie,  and  the  etching;  p  ound 
removed,  a  solution  of  resin  or  of  Burgundy 

!>itch  in  alcohol  is  poured  over  the  plate  as  it 
ies  in  an  inclined  position.  As  the  alcohol 
evaporates,  the  resinous  matter  is  1^  in  the  form 
of  granulatioifs  over  the  surface  of  the  plate. 
The  design  is  then  drawn  with  a  gummy  siruj) 
called  the  bursting  ground,  which  is  applied 
wherever  a  shade  is  to  be  produced.  The  lights 
are  left  untouched.  The  whole  is  next  covered 
with  a  coaHnf  of  tarpeatine  Tuniab,  and  a 


border  of  wax  is  raised  arotmd  the  plato.  Watfcar 
is  poured  upon  it  and  left  for  15  minntea,  when 
the  bnrrting  gronnd  cracks  open,  expocdng  the 
copper.    It  is  then  ready  for  the  nitric  acid, 
which  is  used  as  in  etching,  and  may  be  seToral 
times  applied  after  each  stopping  out  of  tho  por- 
tions BufKciently  corroded  to  produce  the  doeired 
sliades.    The  bursting  ground  is  not  always 
qnired,  the  acid  being  applied  directly  upon  tbo 
granulation.-*,  which  protect  the  parts  thev  cover, 
aud  the  vary  i  ng  bhodes  are  produced  by  repeated 
corrosions  and  aa  many  stopi^ngs  oat.  By  ooma 
artists  certain  resinous  powders  are  dusted  up- 
on the  plate  instead  of  obtaining  the  graiuila* 
tions  by  the  alooholio  aotntaon.   Gum  sand^ 
rac  is  used  for  this  purpose,  or  the  purest  resin 
more  or  les.s  finely  pulverized,  and  sii'ted  tlirougit 
muslin  upon  tM  I^late,  to  which*  the  partieka 
fittnc'li  tliriiT^elve'?  on  its  being  heated.  Colors 
are  Hoinetimes  u{)|)]ied  to  the  plates,  and  the 
sign  is  at  onoe  prmted  in  its  int^dod  oolon; 
but  where  several  colors  are  employed  in  con- 
tact with  each  other,  it  has  been  costotxixu-y  to 
use  as  many  dttftoent  plates,  one  for  each  c^or, 
and  print  in  sncee^ion,  the  plates  being  kept  in 
tlicir  exact  places  by  fitting  upon  4  fixed  pins 
that  pass  through  holea  in  thairoomeiiL  Tim 
method  is  practised  in  engraving  upon  cott<« 
cloth.  (See  Cauco  Priniino.)  Tho  aquaiiuta 
process  is  a  French  invention,  dating  from  IMS. 
It  has  been  a  favorite  style  of  engrnvtag:  with 
English  artists, whose  works  by  this  metliod  aF» 
of  tne  highest  merit  The  same  remark  may  abo 
be  made  of  tiie  mezzotinto  or  half-painte<l  jrtyle, 
wliich  was  introduced  into  Snglaud  by  Prince 
Rupert,  who  may  ham  fnTintid  tfaa.procos.s  or 
por^sibly  learned  it,  aa  some  say,  from  an  otfioer 
named  Ludwigvon  Sicgan,  whowa«  iu  the  ser- 
vice of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse.   The  invenliaa 
hag  also  been  credited  to  Sir  Christopher  "Wren. 
The  method  is  particularly  appropriate  to  pur- 
tvalt  and  i^atonaal  eagiaviiigs  and  nigbfc  aeaaaa 
requiring  a  very  dark  ground.    Tho  prepara- 
tion of  the  plates  is  a  mechanical  work,  per- 
formed by  running  little  toothed  wheela  aat  il 
handles  over  their  whole  surface,  and  by  a  rock- 
ing motion  causing  them  to  nuike  iudontatkias 
and  raise  corresponding  bnn^  or  barba  in  liaea 
variously  directe  l.  Ttiese  instruments  are  called 
cradles.    They  arc  made  of  various  degrees  of 
flncn^  and  the  difficulty  of  tha  process  is  in  tha 
skilful  adaptation  of  the  proper  f^hnde-?  in  the 
ground  produced  by  these  tools.  Ai  ur  the  whole 
plate  has  liaaa  ibos  covered,  the  burrs  are  rubbed 
off  with  scraper*  nnd  burnishers  wherever  lighta 
are  desired,  nud  deeper  shades  are  madei,  if  ne- 
cessary, by  increasing  some  of  the  indentations. 
Tho  liglits  and  shades  are  thus  brought  out,  and 
an  agreeable  softucss  is  produced  by  the  hanno- 
niouB  nadations  of  the  tints  more  ^sUy  than  by 
the  other  methods  of  en;rrnving.    Tho  plates  do 
not  wear  very  well  iu  prinLm^  unless  ste«l  is  wib- 
stituted  for  copper.  Byoombiniof  oteUagof  tiM 
outlines  witli  the  mezzotinto  the  process  is  moch 
improved,  and  a  more  decided  character  ia  given 
■to  tba  pdntk  MaaotiBt  plataa  aia  now  aoli 
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for  {he  tmde  Empply,  ■wLich  nro  prepared  by  a 
mseluM  invoated  by  Sanlnier  for  ruling  lines. 
The  croH  rnlin^  M  lometimes  so  fine  that  the 
ground  apiH-ars  black. — Exokavino  on  Stkei, 
mar  be  r^arded  as  an  American  process,  invent- 
ed Dy  Mr.  Jacob  Peridns,  of  Kewboryport,  Mass., 
thoupb  tlio  motal  had  once  been  used  in  Eng- 
duid  in  1805  in  the  print  of  the  celling  of  the 
•tar  chamber  in  Smith's  "Topographical  Illns- 
trations  of  Westminster."    It^  great  ndvantago 
ooi^sts  in  this — that  the  plates,  alter  having 
been  engraved  by  the  methods  used  for  engrav- 
ing copper,  can  bo  hardened,  so  that  they  are 
cap^e  of  transferring  the  design  by  pressure 
ntxm  other  softened  plates  of  st^l ;  and  these, 
boing  hardened,  may  perform  tho  same  office 
upon  others,  and  so  an  indetinite  number  of 
pistes  may  be  obtidned  Urom  one  engraved. 
Hii-i  is  peculiarly  the  invention  of  Mr.  Perkins, 
md  its  most  important  application  is  for  en- 
graving bank  notcs^  for  which  the  most  expcn- 
five  designs  are  desirable  in  order  to  prevent 
eoonterfeiting.    This  branch  of  the  art  is  espe- 
luSif  treated  below.  The  design  being  once  en- 
grsred  u[K)n  a  steel  plate,  any  number  of  copies 
kay  be  produced  from  it.    Perkins  prepared 
lot  plates  by  first  transferring  tlie  impression 
from  the  original  plate  to  the  surface  of  a  soft 
■eel  cylinder  by  repeatedly  rolling  this  tinder 
keary  pressare  over  the  hardened  plate.  Tho 
cylinder  receives  the  impression  in  relief,  but 
hiiof  hardened,  it  transfers  it  to  successive 
•oft  plates  like  the  original.   Unless  an  im- 
mease  number  of  impressions  is  required,  a  soft 
tteil  friate  is  sufficiently  hard  without  subject- 
Isf  Uto  any  further  process,  and  for  tho  most 
d«licste  works  of  art  in  this  metal  this  is 
Fitfinble,  as  in  the  transfer  there  is  always 
•MWrisk  of  injury.    A  soft  plate  has  fnrnish- 
t-l    tfliny  as  t».'3,(>00  impressions  -without  dete- 
non^Q.  Tbo  hardening  is  effeotaally  aocom- 
l^diedby  dipping  the  plate,  in  order  to  heat  it, 
fe  i  lath  of  rnclted  fusible  alloy,  and  then  oool- 
k^ia  water,  which  it  b  perhaps  better  to  heat 
to  ihelniling  point.   In  preparing  the  soft  plate 
kr  ctcLina;,  the  lines  sliould  bo  cnt  into  tho 
ctet^  aa  the  acid  Would  be  likely  to  corrode  a 
tmai  iMtead  of  a  deep  line.   In  the  ruling 
torVineof  Mr.  William  Lowry  a  diamond  point 
^^ranttiiDes  employed  for  cutting  the  lines. — 
wnwe  are  often  engravetl,  a  dry  point  being 
M  in  engraving  metfds.    Tlio  work  does 
Aoi  Drodoea  ao  fine  ^ect  as  engraving  upon 
netal,  bat  H  b  well  adapted  for  mecnanical 
*^'*in?s,  maps,  ami  similar  styled.  Glass  may 
le  engnved  by  sketching  the  design  upon  it 
•••■awhrtion  of  beeswax  and  turpentine,  and 
^iuu«i?isr  the  fiurfaco  to  bo  corroded  by  tho 
^«  fi  hydrofluoric  acid  generated  by  tho 
«f  RilphiiTio  acid  upon  pounded  fluor 
'P^'"-  "»lii'  u  i<*  placed  in  a  shallow  ba.sin  of  lead 
*J*j^««tl7  heated.   Or  the  glass  may  be  cov- 
with  a  thhi  lajer  of  beeswax,  through 
!h'?  design  is  ctcbe<l,  and  this  ia  then 
j^J^wted  to  the  action  of  the  vapor,  as  tlie 
|w*liUd  &ce  downnpon  the  baam.  lb* 


corrosion  is  completed  in  4  or  6  hours,  when 
the  applications  should  be  removed,  and  the 
glass  cleaned  with  oil  of  turpentine.  The  [>ro- 
cess  is  conveniently  applied  to  the  marking  of 
bottles  for  the  chemist  or  apothecary.  The 
deep  transparent  etching  is  produced  by  the 
direct  application  of  the  liquid  acid  to  tho  glass; 
tho  more  delicate  opaque  lines  by  tho  vapor. 
(See  Fluorisb.) — In  order  to  lessen  the  tedious 
mechanical  operations  connected  with  engrav* 
ing,  attempts  have  been  made  to  obtain  directly 
by  chemical  means  from  tho  drawiugs  engraved 
daguerreotypes  for  printing.  The  investiga- 
tions of  Mr.  George  Mathiot  of  tho  U.  8.  coast 
survey  in  this  direction  particularly  demand 
notice.  They  were  prosecuted  with  the  object 
of  applying  the  process  to  the  printing  of  the 
maps  of  the  survey ;  and  though  tiie  method  is 
not  claimed  to  be  altogether  original  with  him, 
it  has  been  by  no  one  else  so  perfected  and 

Sractically  applied.  Tho  subject  is  treated  in 
etail  in  the  "Report  of  the  U.  8.  Coast  8ur* 
vey  for  1854."  In  a  daguerreotype  the  light 
and  dark  shades  are  chemicallv  different,  and 
hence  are  differently  Kusceptible  to  the  same 
chemical  reagent.  M.  Donn6  proposed  to  etch 
the  plate  with  nitric  acid,  which  he  inferred 
would  act  upon  tho  dark  shades,  supposed  to 
be  silver,  and  leave  the  lights,  which  are  mel*- 
cury.  This  has  not  been  fonnd  successful. 
Prof.  Grove  proposed  etching  tho  daguerreo- 
type plate  by  the  voltaic  oarrenL  making  it  the 
positive  electrode  in  *  blriih  of  ttrong  hydro- 
chlorio  acid.  Mr.  Mathiot  succeedt-d  in  ob- 
taining engravings  of  great  beauty  and  delicacy 
by  this  method,  but  bi  only  two  fmtaneea  in 
more  than  100  trials  were  the  lines  deep  enough 
to  print  from.  The  most  aatiafiftctory  results 
were  obtained  by  the  me  of  a  c«r«fully  pro- 
pared  copper  plate,  upon  which  was  deposited 
a  film  of  silver  of  about  ^  of  a  grain  to  the 
square  ineb.  On  thia,  after  being  waahed  in 
distilled  water,  dried  and  slightly  buffed,  the 
d^^erreotypo  is  taken.  It  ia  then  submitted 
to  the  Mtion  of  theiroltaio  ooxrMit  in  a  btth  of 
cldorido  of  sodium,  until  the  silver  ia  etdMd 
through  to  tho  coppet^.at  which  the  action 
stops ;  but  nnless  the  plato  be  inunediately  re* 
moved  from  tho  batb,  tlie  linos  will  spread  in 
the  silver  film  and  blur  the  effect.  The  time 
to  ranorethe  plate  is  determined  only  by  prac* 
tice  and  dext^'rity.  Af^er  rumoval  the  plate  ia 
waahed  by  immersing  it  in  water;  and  it  ia 
titen  dried  over  a  current  of  heated  air.  If  no 
imjierfections  are  detected  on  examination,  it 
may  next  be  submitted  to  the  action  of  a  re* 
agent,  whieiiwiQ  etch  the  copper  on  the  expoeed 
lines  withont  affecting  the  silver.  « Solutions 
of  perchloride  of  iron,  persulphate  of  iro% 
and  idtnrte  of  rilTor  are  found  anitaUe  fbr 
tbi.s  puri^ose.  Tlio  first  U  perhaps  i»referable, 
though  it  ia  more  apt  to  corrode  the  lighta 
than  the  last  The  oUeotiaB  to  thia  ia  ita 
tendency  to  fill  up  the  fine  lines  by  deposition 
of  metaUic  silver.  The  aqneona  eolation  of  the 
penhloriide  akonld  be  of  Ihe  atcoigtb  f«pre> 
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iented  by  a  Icrnon-yoDow  color.    "The  plate   weeks  of  rncrTianical  Tabor  is  complct«3  fc  a 


tbne.  In  the  oourae  of  80  minutes  or  less,  the  work  among  manj  engravers,  and  taking  sepsr 

aetion  of  fb«  p«r«liloride  iHll  have  tiMMrn  up  vale  deotrotype  oasts  of  each  {MM  to  be  tter- 

cliloride  of  silver,  so  that  the  brush  can  Fvrrrp  vrnrd  m\tca  in  one.   In  the  report  of  1657, 

it  awaji  and  the  light  copper  will  appear  in  tho  pnnted  in  1869,  the  extraordinaiy  progres  ta 

bottoms  of  tbe  Vnea.  The  plate  may  then  be  this  departmeDt  is  more  particnkriy  noticed, 

washed  and  1:  i.  d,  and  if  on  inspection  itshonld  and  the  fruits  arc  seen  in  the  great  number 

not  be  thought  d«»ep  enoogh  to  bold  the  ink  for  beautifully  engraved  charts  which  acoompor 

printing,  it  n«y  be  returned  to  the  biriih  of  per-  tbereporti  A  new  plate  k  prepared  on  «n  it- 

chloride  for  a  short  time."   The  difficulty  in  eragc  in  cvory  2J  working  days,  when  a  fe* 

thejproQBsa  has  been  to  obtain  sufficient  depth  years  ago  it  was  thought  an  achievement  to  pro- 

In  the  lines  withont  oonoding  the  lights ;  and  dnoe  6  in  a  year.  Thin  electrotypes  senre  era 

tl;    iii^ps  consequently,  though  exact  copies,  .to  print  from,  beinr;  marlo  snflSciently  itiff b; 

laoli:ed  force  of  expression.  The  engraver,  now-  atretohinff  them  on  smooth  steel  plates^  ctlM 

over,  otoi  soon  rasiedy  tUs  by  going  over  tho  atrotdijpMtMi  each  one  oenrlng  ioraAelMbO' 

lir  o^  ri]!  n  the  plate  with  the  burin,  and  thus  typtesof^ita  size.   Mr.  Mathiot  proposes  thi« «;h 

giving  them  the  requred  depth.   The  film  of  plication  to  all  kinds  of  printing  done  from  e^ 

iflverov«r  the  copper  is  neoenarOy  very  thin  In  ftmnd  foiftoes  other  than  warped  saibat 

order  that  the  first  etching  may  reach  throngh  Mr.  Hathiot  reports  a>  follows :  **  The  workiiif 

it,  and  yet  it  must  be  sufficiently  thidc  to  affourd  of  the  thin  electrotypes  has  suggested  to  D»tb» 

oomplete  proteotton  totho  oopper  Itfadeaigned  Ida*  of  wing  these  plafeea  on  a  cireakr Mff 

to  cover.    It  has  been  a  nice  matter,  thus  re-  roller,  and  gaining  thereby  the  great  adtttUga 

•trioted  in  both  directions,  to  determine  exactly  of  t^lioder  printing  for  flat  plates.  This  hu 

the  right  thiokneaii.  In  answer  to  aomo  qne»>  often  bean  eongbt  hofora,  bnt  the  impsaibi^ 

tions  raised  reppoi'tiiiL'  tlir  tendency  of  the  bititip:  of  getting  a  ricul  plate  to  conforra  Afcnrat«^Tto 

agent  to  work  iaU^rally  and  produce  rough  and  a  (^lindrical  figure  baa  hitherto  defeated  it.  At 

uneven  BncNLlfr.Mathiot  presented  a  commnni-  tho  thin  deofcrotypea  are  eaanjatrafaiadanrt 

cation  to  "  Humphrey's  Photographic  Journal,"  corved  surface,  the  great  desidcmf  nra  i>  ncrst- 

Nov.  15, 1665,  in  which  he  advancea  the  opin*  tainable.  X  am  about  having  this  matter  pot  to 

ion,  based  npon  hia  experimenta,  that  it  is  not  a  praotioal  teat,  and  havo  every  hope  ^ 

the  film  of  mercury  ■\vhicli  protects  the  light  copperplnto  printing  can  thn-^  hr-  csecutod  ly 

ahadea  from  the  action  of  the  reagents  which  ateam  machineiy,  and  with  almost  the  >^i^? 

oorrode  the  darto  parts*  hot  that  m  the  lights  of  letterpress  work."— A»  applied  to  itocK,th« 

of  the  picture  a  rrystnilization  of  the  silver  has  art  Is  now  known  ri>  photo-lithogrsphy. 

taken  place,  and  this  has  extended  within  the  maps  thus  pre^rod  were  first  pablisbcd  id  tli« 

metd  m  proportion  to  the  intenrity  and  dnr»>  lat  volume  of  Falft«y*a  **  History  of  New  lof- 

tion  of  the  light.   The  action  appears  to  be  land"      >^*on,  1859);  and  other*  in  tlio 

directly  due  to  the  mercury,  and  the  effect  is  to  style  were  next  seen  in  Lesley's  Irua 

nrofceet  the  metal  in  proportion  aa  thia  oryatal<  fiutnrer^  Oidde*'  (Hew  York,  186f).  For  u 

lizatinn  ha-  tnkrn  ]il:irn,  not  merely  at  the  sur-  account  of  the  proresH  sec  TjTnooRAriTT.  Ap- 

face,  as  it  would  ho  protected  by  a  film,  bnt  plied  to  wood,  the  art  is  called  zylo-ptiutognpbj. 

also  in 'the  snbstanoe  of  the  met^ ;  ao  tiiat  the  By  one  of  the  variona  methods  proposed,  w 

lines  m;ido  *iT  otrh'ng  a  daguerreotype  do  not  block  is  covered  from  tho  light  of  ^^y  in* 

2 read  at  the  bottom.   On  tho  contrary,  from  a  mixture  of  oxalate  of  silver,  water,  ssi  * 

e  crystallization  threading  in  the  interior  on*  tttfle  gnm.  TMa  ia  mbhed  wltn  ihe 

der  the  shaded  portions,  the  linei  become  nar-  tho  moisture  nearly  dij<appears,  and  a  ^f"^ 

rower  as  they  grow  deeper.  In  the   Coast  Sur-  coating  of  the  «lver  salt  is  evenly  epresa  opa 

▼ey  Reporta^' oflSW  and  IWr  are  acoounta  of  the  wood.  The  Meek  la  then  put  away  nt^ 

the  extraordinary  improvements  of  Mr.  Mathiot  dark  for  any  length  of  thne ;  and  when 

in  the  application  of  the  electrotype  to  the  en-  it  is  ready  to  receive  the  picture  by  tbe  r-""! 

graving  of  ehartt.  In  the  ibnneryearhe  do-  photographic  prooeaa  aa  applied  to  F^^^^; 

Tisnd  II  mrthorl  of  joininp^  together  detached  paper.   This  being  done,  the  Mock  niflfwi' 

pktes  to  make  a  siogle  large  one,  without  incur-  mediately  engrav^  just  as  if  tiie  pictoi*  ^ 

ring  the  tadkKia  and  aomewhat  huardoiui  o^er»>  besn  tranaferred  by  ordinary  m^^^^^^^^^, 


tinn  of  fittirtfr  the  thick  plates  by  sawin  u  or  tilins  tiiat  it  should  not  ho  exposed  to  tfie  direct  wj? 

their  edges  to  the  required  shape.   Instead  of  of  the  sun^  nor  so  long  as  several  homn  to 

....  V    .                _    ftaseddaylight   The  chief  dlflkmUyex|»enettcw 

tached  phtc,  trimmcrl  these  with  scissors  to  fit  in  tlit  -L  "transfers is tholiahilityofthei'-ie^^^ 


this  be  took  Ain  electrotype  easts  of  the  do* 

in  t!ik transfersistholiahilityofthei;  -  ^ 

each  other,  and  cemented  tiiem  with  shoemaker^s  prepared  surface  to  flake  off  en  touching 

wax  upon  a  blank  plate;  the  wax  hi  exeasa  he  bloek  with  the  graver.  In  the  0»»P^J^^ 

wiped  off  with  a  rioth  snturated  with  oil  of  tar-  Oct.  1857,  is  a  dc.<?cription  of  a"Otherpro«sf  ^ 

.peatine.   The  plate  is  then  ready  for  the  eleo*  which  the  wood  is  coated  with  alaiPt.g^'f,  ^ 

Irolypirt.  By liiiniMlliod wwk whioh wgnfaed  tad animilaoap,  then expoaed lot fftow*** 
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Ml  umiMwiaa  and  after  this  to  one  of  nitrate  of 
lOter.  1^  pMStore  is  tnmsferred  from  another 

on  diss  or  j)ap<:T,  ant!  is  fix*  (1  l»y  a  saturated 
solution  of  l^poealph«t9  of  soda.   The  follow- 
ing pftMeai  waui  devlmd  in  Worcester,  Mass. : 
A  pre{»aration  is  applied  to  the  blocks  of  as- 
BiUltam  diwc^Tdd  in  ether,  as  M.  Niepce  de  St. 
Vieloriised  1ih»  mom  in  photo-lithographing. 
Trnis  followed  by  an  application  of  lampblack. 
The  §aihc^  ia  tiben  poUshcd  with  a  smooth 
codnon,  ^  it  "bewmta  of  glossy  jet  black, 
when  it  is  coated  witli  collodion  and  rendered 
■fiOHtiTe  bj  nitrate  of  silver.   It  is  then  ready 
fcrAa  camera.   Herr  Pretsch  in  1866  devised 
a  new  method  applicable  to  copperplate  cn- 
gravioc,  ia  which  the  electrotype  process  was 
sppliM  to  snooeed  the  photographing.   He  ex- 
P<'«rt  a  glass  or  metallic  plate,  coated  with  a 
Buxtnre  of  glue,  bichromate  of  potash,  nitrate 
vl  flher,  and  iodine  of  potassium,  to  the  copy- 
ing process  with  the  desijrn  to  be  transferred. 
A  C^nt  picture  ia  produced  upon  the  prepared 
nrfi»e.  After  washing,  the  picture  comes  out 
in  relief  by  the  swelling  of  the  film.  It  is  then 
nljeeted  to  other  processes,  which  raise  it  still 
nore  and  increase  its  hardness.   It  may  then 
le  made  to  receive  by  the  electrotype  opera- 
tin  a  coating  of  copper ;  or  it  may  first  be 
tauiferred  by  pressure  to  a  warm  sheet  of 
inicta  percha,  and  this  be  subjected  to  the  cop- 
per eolation  in  the  battery.   This  process  ex- 
ited great  expectations,  and  in  England  a  com- 
'/'■■r.'f  wu  formed  to  engage  in  tho  operation 
spon  a  large  scale.  It  did  not,  however,  prove 
i  profitable  undertaking.   Another  invention, 
calltd  photo-glyphic  engraving,  has  recently 
been  patented  in  England  by  Mr.  Fox  Talbot, 
£stiofai«bed  for  his  early  researches  and  di^ 
tt'^eritis  in  photography.   It  ia  applicable  to 
plstai  of  steel,  copper,  or  zinc   He  obtains 
«poQ  the  plate  a  famt  image  of  the  object  to  be 
by  the  process  patented  by  him  in  1862, 
BBi^t  coating  of  glue  and  bichromate  of  pot- 
lA.  Bot  be  avoids  the  subsequent  washing 
Uijn  employed.    Instead  of  this  he  covers  tha 
^^eveoly  with  a  thin  coating  of  finely  pow^ 
amdgua  copal,  and  melts  it  over  a  spirit  lamp, 
thus  producing  a  uniform  aquatint  ground, 
na^  tor  etching.   A  small  quantity  of  satu- 
Miai  alotion  of  perchloride  of  iron,  with  tho 
additku  of  about  \  its  quantity  of  water,  is 
pwred  <m  the  plate  and  spread  with  a  cftmel's 
■w'bndi.  This  liquid  penetrates  tho  gelatine 
«7jriMre  the  light  has  not  acted  on  it.  In 
*Wt  a  minute  the  etching  is  seen  to  begin, 
li  known  by  the  parts  etched  turning 
^  j«  a  or  black,  and  then  it  spreads  over  the 
^feoU  plate,  o(Nnpleting  the  operation  in  all  t))o 
the  picture  in  2  or  8  minutes.  Tho 
U  Misted  by  stirring  the  liquid  all  tha 
^**J*k  ^  brash,  and  thus  gently  rnbbing 
■•Iwha.  To  d«epea  any  portions,  the  brush 
n5-*»y  ftf^.rward  be  applied  with  fresh  liquid,  but 
^l^ysd  of  equal  parta  water  and  satnrated 
'  the  iron  salt.  The  weak  solution  is 


Bask  KoTB  EKORAvnro.  Totlieeffbrtsofartista 
and  mechanics  in  the  various  processes  of  manu- 
facturing bank  notes  the  art  of  engraving  owes 
some  of  its  most  important  developments.  In 
the  United  Statas  this  branch  has  attained  its 
greatest  perfection,  and  whatever  skill  has  in 
England  been  shown  in  bank  note  engraving 
has  been  the  result  of  improvements  introduced 
directly  from  this  country.  The  rude  and  cheap 
notes,  roughly  engraved,  such  as  were  used  by 
the  bank  of  England  a  century  and  a  half  ago, 
were  reproduced  unaltered  for  at  least  100  years, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  effect  some  improvement  because  of  the 
frequent  forgeries  detected  about  that  time.  Ia 
the  year  1800  the  directors  of  the  bank  of  Eng- 
land first  endeavored  to  furnish  notes  whicn 
should  be  secure  from  counterfeits,  but  this  at- 
tempt failed.  Forgeries  multiplied,  and  it  was 
not  nntil  1820,  two  years  after  a  committee  had 
been  appointed  by  tne  society  for  the  encour- 
agement of  arts^nd  commissioners  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  English  government  for  tho  pur- 
pose, that  any  positive  improvement  was  made 
m  the  stylo  of  engraving  bank  notes.  In  Amer- 
ica, however,  a  superior  system  had  for  some 
years  existed.  The  continental  notes,  the  ear- 
liest in  this  country,  engraved  by  ITarrison. 
were  of  no  importance  as  works  of  art,  ana 
those  next  engraved  for  the  bank  of  North 
America,  by  the  Philadelphia  firm  of  Murray, 
Draper,  and  Fairman,  were  little  better;  but 
the  invention  of  steel  plate  engraving  and  the 
tranefinring  process  by  Mr.  Jacob  Perkins,  de- 
soribad  in  a  previous  port  of  this  article,  at  once 
raised  h&ak  note  engraving  to  the  rank  of  a 
ppecinl  art.  Mr.  Perkins's  reputation  as  a  manu- 
facturer of  bank  note  plates  became  so  great 
that  in  1808  a  peculiar  style  of  note  with  stereo- 
type clieck,  invented  by  him,  was  by  a  special 
law  of  itassachusetts  directed  to  be  used  tor  all 
the  banks  of  the  oommoowealth.  This  "ste- 
reotype check  plate,"  although  a  sufficiently 
thoroagh  protection  against  coiftiterfeitlng  at 
the  time  of  its  adoption,  grew  so  familiar  in  the 
course  of  20  years  that  fraudulent  imitations 
became  numerous,  aud  tho  law  was  ultimately 
repealed.  Some  New  England  banks  continue 
to  use  it  to  this  day,  notwithstanding  the  inele- 
gance of  its  appearance  compared  with  what 
more  modern  engravers  have  aeooraplished. 
About  1814  Mr.  Perkins  went  to  Philadelphia, 
and  become  associated  with  the  firm  of  Murray. 
Draper,  and  Fairman,  with  whom  ho  remainea 
several  yenrs,  still  perfecting  his  machinery.  Ho 
left  belaud  the  original  transfer  press  construct- 
ed by  him,  which  is  still  at  Newburyport,  though 
long  ago  discarded  as  too  clumsy  and  compli- 
cated for  use.  The  first  piece  of  steel  on  which 
transferring  experiments  were  made  by  him  is 
retained  in  tho  Boston  office  of  the  "American 
Bank  Note  Company^*  as  an  interesting  relic. 
Whila  ICr.  Paikins  was  in  Philadelphia,  Asa 
Spencer,  also  connected  with  Murray,  Draper, 
and  Fairman,  succeeded  in  applying  the  mecbaii* 
in  of  Jatbevodt  to  bank  ootaa,  thereby  aecnr- 
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ingancw,  nnd  at thftttlm©!mpeTietral»lo, defence 
against  couutorfeiting.  TLis  aUaptatiou  of  the 
**  geometric  lathe,"  fdtbough  bat  the  new  appli- 
cation of  an  old  principle,  Tvas  nevertlielc*;^  so 
aacces&fully  employed  by  Mr.  Spencer  that  ho 
Jnstlj  received  as  high  credit  as  if  he  were  the 
oriirhial  inventor.  The  peculi.ir  ad  vantage  of 
lallie  Work  in  bank  note  cugraviug  will  be 
spoiken  of  in  the  description  of  the  different 
processes  hereafter.  The  first  lathe  niaoliinc 
made  by  Mr.  Spencer  is  now  in  the  pusse.siioii  of 
Oytm  Durand  io  Now  York.  In  1818  Mr.  Pei*' 
king,  attracted  by  the  liberal  propositions  for  com- 

Ectitiou  otTerc'd  by  tlie  bank  of  England,  went  to 
ondon,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Fairmanand  a  num- 
bor  of  experienced  workmen.  The  f»nperiority  of 
Mr.  i'erkins'a  work  was  iniinediately  i>ercfcived, 
bnt  not  80  readily  acknowledged ;  ana  nnfortn* 
nately  for  his  pro?pect^^,  a  London  wood  enfrrav- 
er,  Mr.  Dartoo,  succe\;Jed  after  many  efforiii  in 
making  a  woodcut  copy  of  one  of  his  pieces  of 
latho  work,  a  circnrnstanco  which  was  used  as 
so  powerful  an  ar^iuatuL  against  tho  American 
competitor  that  Le  was  obliged  to  withdraw 
from  the  contest,  .inJ  the  privilejrc  of  manufac- 
turing their  notes  was  awarded  by  the  bank  to 
ICesars.  Applegarth  and  Cowper,  in  1820.  But 
so  confident  was  Mr.  Perkina  in  tho  security  of 
his  notes,  that  soon  after,  when  supplying  a  bank 
in  Ireland,  he  voluntarily  agreed,  if  they  riionld 
be  fi>rf^e(l,  to  furnish  a  new  issue  without  chnr^e. 
iLr.  i' airman  and  tho  otlicr  Amoriraiis  returned 
home  not  long  after,  leaving  ^fr.  Perkins,  who 
established  a  partnership  with  Mr.  Heath,  nn  em- 
inent engraver  of  Loudon,  which  lasted  during  his 
life.  Mr.  Perkinses  improvements  bavs  extended 
throughout  England,  and  have  been  med  on  tho 
continent,  tliough  in  a  comparatively  small  de- 
gree, as  bank  notes  are  there  generally  engraved 
upon  a  different  and  less  comiiltcatcd,  as  well  as 
less  artibdc  rtlaa.  In  tho  United  States  the  rapid 
increase  of  banks  occasioned  a  demand  for  va- 
riety and  beat^ty  in  notes  almost  insatiable.  Bank 
note  engraving  companies  were  formed  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  Union,  but  never  became  very 
nnmerons  in  consef|ncnco  of  tho  larfto  amount 
of  capital  reipiired  to  carry  ou  thiii  bu.-iinesa, 
and  more  especially  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
first  rate  artists  and  mechanics.  For  a  h>ng 
time  tho  business  was  immensely  profitable,  and 
indeed  has  remained  so  to  the  present,  ex- 
cepting when  excessive  competition  has  greatly 
lower^  the  prices.  In  1857  there  were  5  or  6 
principal  companies  in  the  United  States,  most 
of  which  extended  their  operations  by  branch 
houses  in  every  direction  ;  but  in  May,  1858, 
all  the  important  oompsnies  were  united  in  one 
general  orjrnniMtion,  under  the  title  of  "Tho 
American  iSank  Note  Company."  This  com- 
pany now  performs  nearly  all  tho  bank  note 
engraving  and  printing  rcfpiired  in  North  ami 
South  America.  It  is  admirably  administered, 
,and  its  operations  are  so  thoroughly  tyf/tietnBr 
tized,  tliat  the  chances  of  extensiro  cnnnter- 
feiiiag  of  its  notes,  or  of  aitvratiou  of  notes 
of  a  low  dflMMainiitioa  to  those  of  gieater 


vaToe,  are  rery  wnnn.   It  should,  however,  be 
understood  that  it  is  impossible  to  interpose  a 
completely  effectual  preventive  against  c*jm>- 
terfeiting.    Whatever  can  be  done  can  be  re- 
peated.  Each  bank  note  legitimatelr  prodnonS 
can  be  fraudulently  imitated  with  such  similaritj 
as  to  deceive  even  the  most  practised  eye.  Bat 
by  the  eniployro^ht  of  the  highest  capabilities 
of  the  art,  and  by  securing  the  services  of  the 
finest  workmen,  it  is  also  possible  to  keep  so  far 
iu  advance  of  what  the  leas  skilful  forg^ers  can 
iiope  to  do,  tliat  the  danger  need  never  be  great 
provided   roper  care  be  exercised  by  the  puWic 
itself.    It  is  the  anxiety  on  the  part  of  bank  no<e 
companies  to  prevent  counterfeiting  by  availing 
themselrcs  of  tho  best  talents,  and  employing 
evcrj-  artistic  expedient,  as  woll  as  the  desire  to 
obtam patronage  by  the  prodnctionof  attractiva 
notes,  tfhit  haa  contributed  to  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  bank  note  engraving  in  this  country  to 
its  preset  elevalioii.  6ome  of  the  names  most 
distinguished  in  connection  with  this  snbject 
have  already  been  mentioned.  Prominent  in  the 
development  of  the  art  since  the  time  of  Perkins 
and  Spencer  were  J.  W.  Casile.ir  and  Jamm 
Smillie.    Tlio  former  excelled  as  a  desi^er  and 
in  the  vigorous  and  masterly  use  of  the  gtaves*, 
whose capabiiitie«  ho  wonld  seem  almost  to  hare 
oxhaoated;  the  latltr  became  eminent  for  the 
eaqairito  delicacy  of  his  etcliinp^,  and  altlKMI^ 
he  never  confined  himself  to  bank  noto  ■wori^ 
yet  his  engravings  have  been  a  standard  guide 
to  all  students.  Among  those  who  have  ooi^ 
binod  the  varintn  rcqnirementa  of  tho  art,  pos- 
sessing equally  intimute  acquaintance  with  it6 
minute  details  and  its  higher  attainment^  Tiro* 
otl) y  lIou<-e  is  considered  foremost.    Tlio  works 
of  tijeso  artists  have  adorned  a  largij  prop<M^ 
tion  of  the  bank  notes  whieh  have  been  oirea- 
lated  for  the  past  25  years,  and  their  superiors, 
altogetlier  considered,  have  not  vet  appeared.— 
We  have  now  to  say  a  few  words  of  the  actual 
processes  of  bank  note  enpravinp.  .as  it  is  carried 
on  in  the  United  States ;  for  liere  ulouo  is  it  seea 
in  perfection.  The  present  bank  of  BogUod 
notes  are,  for  example,  printed  from  an  (^loct^r>- 
type  surface,  as  wood  engravings  are ;  a  eystem 
fatid  to  all  delicacy  in  the  worl:,  alttiongb  pea* 
sessing  the  advantages  of  speed  and  cTie.npne«!«. 
According  to  this  system,  introduced  l>y  Mr. 
Smee,  in  18'  '),  tlie  original  engravings  of  the 
various  portions  of  the  note  are  n«>t  print^-il  from 
directly,  but  are  used  as  moulds  froui  whieh 
electro-oasts  are  taken;  the  notes  are  then 
printed  upon  a  steam  pre«»s  from  tlie«*o  electro- 
types.  Tlie  notes  of  tlie  bank  of  France  are 
also  printed  fhnn  a  surfaoe,  although   in  a 
neiter  and  more  elegiint  manner  than  in  Eng- 
land.   The  American  bank  note  engraver  con- 
fines himself  to  line  engraving;  tho  stipple, 
mezzotint,  aquatint,  and  other  varieties  not 
being  sufficiently  distinct  or  delicate  tu  be  of 
service  to  him.   In  order  to  prevent  as  tt/Fm 
possible  attempts  at  ijnitation,  it  is  necessary  to 
produce  the  most  elaborately  fine  en^avings; 
and  for  additiond  ■eonfiljjr,  tfeotlona  of  hut 
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note  decorations  are  cut  hy  machineiT  with  an 
«xqoiat«  minateness  which  oonld  not  be  accom- 
plished by  haud.    Tho  pictorial  portions  of  the 
mudem  bank  note  aro  tlie  vignette  or  centre 
piaoe,  Qsoally  placed  near  the  middle,  at  the  topi^ 
the  eod  pieces,  and  the  tail  piece  at  tho  bottom. 
Dm  trraogement  of  thei^u  varies  according  to 
tbe  tMto  of  the  biok  note  d.  signer,  and  Uieir 
pofitions  are  often  reversed.    Tho  counters,  on 
which  are  fixed  the  denomination  numbers,  1, 2, 
t,  5,      are  of  intricate  latbe  work,  tod  gen- 
erally, though  not  neoeaBarily,  occupy  the  upper 
oomecsi  for  the  sake  of  convenience  in  oount- 
kf.  The  pictures  are  originally  engraved  on 
5*parate  'mail  i>lates,  and  aro  thonce  transferred 
tu  ilid  bank  note  plates  by  Uio  procetss  invented 
by  Mr.  Perkina.   The  small  plate  is  softened,  and 
thoroojjhly  annealed  before  passing  into  the  en- 
snver's  hands.    Alter  his  work  is  done,  it  is 
lifd— d  bjreetoring  ita  carbon,  and  the  whole 
ensTJiTinR'  transferred  to  new  plates  ns  desired. 
The  average  cost  of  engraving  a  vignette  of  or- 
tmrj  size  is  $125 ;  an  end  piece  or  portrait 
c     abont  ^75 ;  and  a  toil  piece  about  $20. 
I>v  tho  aid  of  the  transferring  process,  bank 
itot«  oompaniee  are  able  to  fiirnish  a  steel  note 
;  Iitc  for  |125.  which  otherwise,  as  it  appears, 
Houlii  cost  $300  for  pictorial  engraving  alone, 
letTiag  out  of  qpeetkm  the  maoDine  work  and 
the  letter  engraving.   The  time  required  to  en- 
?T%xe  a  vignette  varies  from  one  to  two  months. 
A  tnioto  ean  be  eAeted  in  15  minutes  orleei. 
The  conntcTH  of  notes  aro  cut  by  tlio  lathe  ma- 
duae,  as  improved  by  Mr.  Speucer,  in  every 
fcm  of  intricate  and  involved  regularity.  Tbej 
earmot  be  imitated  except  by  similar  machines, 
wbich  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  counterfeiters 
to  easily  procure,  or  even  to  nae  raeoeealtally. 
Sometimes  lathe-work  counters  arc  drawn  with 
a  diamond  point  u  jK)n  a  plato  covered  with  otch- 
isggroond,  and  bitten  in  with  acids ;  and  again 
muiters  have  been  produced  by  medallion  rul- 
incs,  also  bitten  in ;  but  both  of  these  processes, 
having  been  foond  inferior  to  the  first,  have 
Imo  almost  entirely  discontinued.   After  the 
Ii^work  patteme  have  been  cat  upon  soft  steel, 
tiM  Iv^  figures  of  deoonination  are  cat  over 
tham  by  the  letter  engraver,  and  the  plates  are 
littfcned,  to  be  transferred.  1 1  is  seen  that  thus 
the  pTindud  work  of  manufacturiog  bank  note 
pUtcj  i^  done  by  the  transferring  press,  and  in 
modt  iAm  even  the  lettering,  titles,  dates,  &o., 
tre  nmilariy  stamped.  Bank  note  companies 
hare  aJwavs  on  Land  a  larpe  assorted  stock  of 
•frtviflgs,  ready  to  be  transferred  in  every 
of  combination.  Sometioiefl^lbrad^on- 
ilK^rnrity,  a  bank  requires  one  or  more  special 
tJ^mringa,  for  which  it  pays^  retaining  the  exclu- 
^•rigbt  to  use  them.  Tbe  ean>ense  of  a  set  of 
for  a  bank  of  ordinary  capital  and  busi- 
nngcs  from  $900  to  $1,200.   Notes  are 
^l^tfrangedi,  8,  orS  together,  npon  large 
™n  plil«<  of  steel ;  but  arc  pomctinic?,  to  facili- 
^tlt-  printing,  put  upon  separate  thick  blocks. 
For  the  notes  of  low  denominaticns,  1, 2,  3,  6, 
Uniao^KMliaalw^ued,  to  tiiAt  the 


large  number  of  impressions  needed  may  be  ob* 
tained  without  great  difBcnlty.  Twenty  thou* 
sand  notes  can  he  printed  from  a  stocl  bank  note 
plate,  and  by  retouching  and  rctranaferriug  it 
nuj  be  so  restored  as  to  yield  almost  as  many 
more.  The  60, 100, 500,  and  1,000  dollar  notes, 
of  which  fewer  are  needed,  are  bonietimes  put 
npon  copper,  whldi  wiU  give  only  about  8,000 
impressions.  For  a  single  steel  ]>]ato  $125  is 
charged;  for  a  copper  phte,  $7o.  Until  re- 
^ent^,  banks  wwe  aue  to  procnre  notes  at  a 
cheaper  rate  by  means  of  a  "general  plate," 
which  wo^  Hu  eouhtructed  that  any  required  title 
could  be  inserted  in  an  otherwise  unalterable 
block.  By  this  plan  many  banks  circulated 
notes  precisely  alike,  with  the  single  diti'erenoe 
of  tho  name  of  the  bank;  and  thus  offered  d»> 
cided  advantages  to  counterfeiters,  which  were 
systematically  made  use  of.  13ut  tho  general 
plate  "  system  has  been  put  aside  by  the  "  Amer- 
ican Bank  Note  Company,"  and  is  not  likely  to  bo 
revived.  Platea  for  bank  checks,  dralus,  certif- 
icates of  atoek,  dec,  are  frequently  engraved  in 
the  same  manner  as  notes. — ^I'ho  printing  of  bank 
notes  is  a  labor  demanding  extreme  care  at  everv 
step.  The  ink  most  be  nicely  ground  and  mixed, 
ana  of  tho  finest  quality.  Tho  paper  needs  to  be 
wetted  with  exact  regularity.  The  be»t  work- 
men can  hardly  print  more  ttiaa  600 impreoriaoa 
in  a  day,  whereas  by  the  coarser  electrotype  pro- 
cess of  the  bank  of  England,  in  which  any  num- 
ber of  duplicate  plates  may  be  used,  it  is  custom- 
ary to  throw  off  8,000 in  an  hour.  After  i>rinting, 
the  sheets  are  laid  away  to  dry  for  2  or  3  weekL 
and  are  then  put  between  paatebcttrda, 
smoothed  by  a  lieavy  hydraulic  pressure.  Some- 
times a  high  polish  is  imparted  by  pressing  the 
notes  hctween  hot  steel  plates,  but  this  dostroya 
the  strength  of  tljo  paper.  As  tho  priiicipsd  aim 
of  banks  is  to  protect  their  notes  as  thoroughly 
as  nu^  be  from  counterfeits  and  alterations, 
many  expedients  in  printing  have  been  devised 
to  ^at  end.  One  of  tlicso  is  tho  application 
of  large  letters  and  figures  in  red,  printed  from 
types,  on  the  back  o-h  well  as  tlie  face  of  the 
note.  For  some  years  this  plan  was  very  gener- 
ally resorted  to,  though  it  was  known  to  be  the- 
oretically imperfect,  and  of  little  real  value.  A 
more  recent  device  is  that  of  covering  the  paper 
before  the  note  has  been  printed  with  a  colored 
tint,  communicatLKl  from  a  plate  of  fine  and  faint 
.athe  work.  Tho  special  object  here  in  to  pre- 
vent, not  counterfeit  engravnig^  but  copying  by 
photography,  which  lias  como  to  bo  considered 
the  greatest  danger  to  which  bank  notes  uro  ex- 
posed. The  American  association  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  science,  in  its  meeting  at  Mon- 
treal, in  1857,  discu&jcd  at  length  tltis  subject  of 
photographic  reproduction  of  bank  notes,  bnt 
threw  no  light  upon  it.  It  is  iindor;<tood  that 
photographv  cannot  communicate  colors,  but 
nnfintnnately  no  tint  has  yet  been  discovered 
which,may  not  be  chemically  removed  from  tho 
paper.  Tho  tint  once  removed,  tho  photograph- 
mg  of  iheblaibk  body  of  the  note,  which  is  suf- 
ftcod  to  r«nMin,inijofcoanebeeffiBcte^aod 
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the  oolor  sabeecjtiently  restored  with  ftlmdi  or 
otherwise.  It  is  doubted  hj  chemists  whether 
aaj  positive  preveative  against  photographic 
eoanterfeiting  can  be  provided ;  bat  by  oertain 
appliances,  notes  may  be  so  prepared  that  imi> 
tations  must  be  immensely  dimcult  and  expen- 
sive, and  only  to  be  accomplished  by  first  class 
artists  and  mechanics.  The  expense  of  printing 
plain  bank  notes  is  |2  60  per  hundrea  sheets, 
each  sheet  containing  4  notes.  The  charge  is 
greater  when  colors  are  applied,  according  to  tha 
nature  of  the  application.  (For  £waB4TiKa  oil 
precious  stones,  see  Gxu). 

ENNEMOSER,  Joseph,  a  German  physiolo- 
gist, born  in  Tyrol,  Nov.  15, 1787,  died  m  KgerOf 
•  Upper  Bavaria.  Sept.  19,  1854.  {n  early  life  he 
was  a  shepherd,  but  having  attended  the  school 
of  his  village,  his  love  of  learning  induced  several 
blergymen  to  send  him  to  a  gymnasium  and  af- 
terward to  the  university  of  Innspmck.  Among 
his  classmates  was  the  celebrated  Hofer,  whom 
he  followed  to  the  revolutionary  war  as  secre- 
tary, lie  won  difltinotton  in  the  campaigns  of 
1818  and  1814,  resumed  his  studies  after  the  res- 
toration of  peace,  was  graduated  as  doctor  of 
medicine  in  ^rlin  in  1816,  officiated  from  1819 
to  1887  as  professor  in  Bonn,  afterward  prac- 
tised his  profesnon  at  Innspruck,  and  in  1841  re 
moved  to  Munich,  where  he  gained  a  hi^^h  rep- 
utation for  his  skill  in  the  practical  application 
of  animal  magnetism  and  for  his  writings  on 
medical  and  physiological  science.  His  most 
important  worlcs  are:  Ber  MagrutUmm  (2d 
ed.,  Leipsic,  1844;  translated  into  English  hy 
William  Howitt,  under  the  title  of  "Natural 
History  of  Magic,"  2  vols.  12mo.,  London,  1854) ; 
D«r  Magnetumua  im  VwhUtnwturNatur  und 
Seligion  (2d  ed.,  Ttibingen,  1858). 
.  ENNIS,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal  bor- 
ough and  market  town  of  Ireland,  capital  of 
the  county  of  Clare,  on  the  river  Fergus,  112 
m.  W.  S.  W.  from  DubUn  ;  pop.  in  1851,  7,840. 
It  is  irregularly  built,  and  the  ruins  of  an  nn- 
dent  Franciscan  abbey,  founded  in  1240,  are  its 
only  noticeable  architectural  feature.  It  has  8 
bridges  across  the  Fergus,  manufactories  of  linen 
and  flannel,  and  considerable  trade  in  agricul- 
tural produce.  The  borough  retoma  one  mem- 
ber to  tho  house  of  commons. 

ENNIUS,  QuoiTUB,  the  father  of  Roman  liter- 
ature, bom  in  Rudies,  a  village  of  Calabria,  239 
B.  C.^  died  169.  He  claimed  descent  from  a 
mythical  hero,  the  first  settler  in  his  country,  and 
in  later  life,  after  ho  had  learned  the  Pythago- 
rean doctrine  of  transmigration,  he  boasted  that 
the  aoul  of  Homer  dwelt  in  him.  Nothing  is 
known  of  his  life  till  at  the  age  of  88  years  he 
appears  as  a  soldier  in  the  Roman  army,  enjoy- 
ing the  friendship  of  the  elder  Cato,  by  whom 
he  was  taken  to  Rome.  There  he  taught  Greek 
and  Latin,  bnt  seems  to  have  held  no  marked 
poeition  till  in  189  he  made  the  .£tolian  cam- 
paign under  Fnlvins  Kobilior,  rained  the  ac- 

auuntance  and  esteem  of  the  elder  Scipio  and 
le  most  considerable  Romans,  and  received  the 
iig}ita  of  fiomaa  dtuenaMp.  Swok  thia  tamo 


his  learning  and  the  charra  of  his  eoDvem- 
tion  attracted  to  his  little  dwelling  on  Mool 
Aventinus  the  most  enlightened  citizens.  Chr> 
nological  reasons  make  it  improbsble  th&t  1m 
was  the  instructor  of  tho  elder  Cato  in  Gnek, 
as  was  afterward  asserted.  His  oonteajx^uid 
marvelled  at  his  learning,  which  in  thoroo^' 
ness  and  extent  was  surpassed  by  fer  ef  tb 
later  Romans.  Though  a  master  of  Greek  lit^- 
ature,  he  gave  a  thoroughly  national  clmrecui 
to  his  own  works.  The  prindpal  of  these, » 
titled  AnnalUy  was  a  poem  upon  Roman  historr, 
which  he  treated  oonsecutively  from  Eomoks 
and  Remus  to  hia  own  times,  describiog  liter 
events  with  the  greater  fulness.  Tliis  poem  im 
popularly  admired,  and  was  tho  chief  foundatioa 
of  his  fame.  Its  poetical  merits  were  aach  Uat 
Virgil  did  not  disdain  in  many  places  to  imit<t« 
%  and  as  a  history  its  value  would  be  grest  io 
us ;  but  though  it  appears  to  have  existed  io  tha 
13th  century,  nothing  but  fragments  of  it  gath- 
ered from  the  ancient  writers  now  remiio. 
These  are  suffident  to  ahow-^at  Ennios  detotoi 
great  attention  to  his  language,  and  oontribattd 
much  in  harmonizing  and  perfecting  the  jet 
rough  and  uncultivated  Latin  dialect,  lasm 
also  wrote  both  tragedies  and  comedies,  ud 
adapted  the  masterpieces  of  .^Esohylna,  Sopiw)' 
fllei^  and  Enripides  to  thoBomaa  Amooc 
his  numerous  short  pieces,  his  epigratofl,  3  a 
which,  extending  collectively  to  10  lines,  hiw 
been  preserved,  were  especially  famous.  Tli« 
best  collection  of  the  fragments  of  Eoniiisiili)/ 
Hesselius  (4to.  Amsterdam,  1707). 

ENNS,  or  Eva  (ano.  Animu,  or  Amri^,  • 
river  of  Austria,  rises  in  tho  circle  of  S8ltOT|l 
on  tlie  northern  slope  of  a  branch  of  the  Ncot 
Alps,  12  m.  S.  of  Radstadt,  flows  N.  psst  tbit 
town,  then  E.  N.  E.  through  Styria,  thoa  K. 
■eparating  the  provinces  of  Upper  and 
Aoatria,  and  after  a  total  course  of  170  m.  e> 
tering  the  Danube  2  m.  below  the  town  of 
Enns.    Its  principal  affluents  are  the  Stejtf  (■ 
tlio  righL  and  the  8aka  on  the  left.  It  is  nsn- 
gable  to  Kieflinp,  and  its  npper  part  lies^ 
wild  mountain  scenery.    The  archduchili  « 
Upper  aad  Lower  Austria  are  often  caUed  tb« 
provinces  of  the  Enns,  or  Upper  and  LowsrEm* 

ENNS,  a  town  near  the  Junction  of  ^^'^ 
Enns  with  the  Danube,  with  manufiictori«  of 
iron,  steel,  and  cotton  goods;  pop;  8j500.  A 
battlo  between  the  French  and  AmtniW''* 
pkoe  tliere,  Nov.  6, 1805.  A4|oiliii|gtb»^ 
IS  the  old  castle  of  Ennserk. 

ENOCH,  the  son  of  Jarod,  and  fathsrrflh' 
thusaleh,  born,  according  to  the  Biblical  chro- 
nology, A.  K  C22.    He  is  called  "  the  sew"" 
from  Adam"  (Jude  14),  to  distinguish  hi^^^J 
Enoch  tlie  son  of  Cain,  who  was  only  the  thtrj 
from  Adam.    Eusebins  infers  from  the  title  of 
"father  of  astronomy,"  given  him  by  w 
writer,  that  he  is  the  hdm  whom  the  ('rvv» 
worshipped  under  the  nnmo  of  Atlas. _ 
in  tho  Scriptures  that    ho  walked  witii 
and  "pleased  him."   And  as  to  his  departnre 
from  ttM  wodd,  wo  axo  (ajd,  that  ''he  wasM 
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foT  God  took  him t.  that  In  Wg  oafl«,  as  In  at  tT>e  snmniit.  The  height  of  tlio  ©ntablatnre, 
th^t  of  Eliiah,  the  body  irithont  Buffering  ordi-  according  to  the  most  commonly  received  opin- 
iMiT  dhBolntion  was  clothed  with  immortalitj,  ion,  onght  to  be  geiMidfy  two  diameterg  of  th« 
cr  endaed  with  the  immortal  principle  by  the  oolomn,  hut  it  varies  somewhat  ia  different  or- 
immediatd  power  of  God  The  cliaracter  of  derg ;  in  the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Athooa,  one 
Iboch  ig  drawn  by  two  apogUes  (Heb.  xL  6, 18,  of  the  pnreat  ezamplei  known  of  the  Gredba 
and  Jode  14, 15).  The  lagt  pagsage  haa  hecn  tb©  Doric  gtyle,  it  ig  almost  cxnctly  two  d iamef  ers.— 
enbjeet  of  mnch  controverBy,  referring  as  it  does  The  term  entabhitare  or  ontiiblement  is  also  an- 
te a  proplieef  by  Knoch,  gome  portions  of  which  plied  to  the  last  coarse  of  magoory  on  a  wall, 
it  dteg  apparendy  in  the  laognage  of  the  prophet  nnmediately  jmder  the  roof, 
hinuell  A  prophetical  work  ^ed  the  Book  ENTAIli^  an  exDresdoa  u^d  in  the  old  books 
of  Enoch**  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  writ-  ftn  m  estate  in  tail  (inedi»vnl  Lat.  fadum  talU- 
ingg  of  the  fathers.  It  is  noticed  by  Jastin  aium,  from  foftarf,  to  cutoff),  sipniCyinf^:  a  tmn- 
Martyr,  Irenseus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Ter-  cated  inhoritanoe,  as  being  carved  oul  from  a 
talUan,  Origen,  Augustine,  Jerome,  Hilarj,  and  larger  estate,  or  perhapg  from  tlio  exclusion  of 
Enables.  Most  of  theso  con  ordered  it  apocry-  oenain  heir<(.  For  tlie  nafenraol  thia  spMtai  of 
phai,  thooffh  TertnUian  maintained  its  anthen-  inheritance, 

tief^aoddeliBDdiditftom  the  criticisms  of  his     ENTERITIS  (6r.  rrrvpoi^  aa  intestine),  a 

contemporaries.    Bmce,  tho  traveller,  brongl;t  medical  term  denoting  acoto  Inflammation  of 
Lome  from  Abyssinia  8  copies  of  tho  book  ia  the  external  or  peritoucal  coat  of  the  intestiaes, 
tlid  Ethiopio  language,  which  immediately  eX'  as  distinct  from  inflanunation  of  the  amooiia 
dted  great  interest  in  Europe    Tho  eminent  cont.   This  is  apainfhl  and  danprerous  disease, 
Ctieatalist  Be  Bacy  translatca  somo  portiuna  of  and  not  tinfreqnently  tenmnates  in  gangrene 
it,  tld  a  eompleto  English  version  by  Dr.  Lan*  in  a  few  hours  from  the  first  attack.  Its  symp* 
rence,  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Oxford,  appeared  toms,  which  can  seldom  be  mistaken  for  those 
in  1826.  In  1883  a  secoadjand  in  1838,  a  third  of  any  ot^er  complaint  except  colic,  with  which 
rmsed  edition  appeared.  The  book  is  supposed  It  Is  elosely  aBleo,  and  wUok  indeed  is  apt  to 
to  Knve  been  originally  composed  about  the  time  originate  it,  are  fever,  frequently  preceded  by 
U  tbe  Christian  era,  m  tho  Uebrcw  or  Chaldee  chilliness,  fixed  pain  in  tli6  abdomen,  costive- 
Ingnige.  The  Ethiopic  version,  however,  was  nesa,  and  in  roost  cases  vomiting.   Thapain  b 
not  made  firom  tho  Hebrew,  but  from  a  Cheek  restricted  to  a  smrill  part  of  the  abdomen,  or 
tnosiation  which  is  not  now  extant.  spreads  over  its  wliolo  sur&ce,  according  as  the 
ZNSIOli'  (Lat  in*ign{,  a  standind),  in  ioeient  infiamroation  extends  to  liie  whole  or  part  of 
wfarc,  a  banner  designed  to  communicate  tel-  the  intestines;  it  is  commonly  J»ererest  about 
enwbic  mgnais  rather  than  to  be  a  centre  for  the  navel,  and  is  always  increased  pressure, 
iilm^  Hear  the  end  of  the  middle  ages,  it  This  pain  is  generally  the  flnt  inaiilnatBtMni  of 
v»s  a  secondary  color  bomo  after  tho  national  the  disease.   As  it  becomes  more  intense  the 
Vaimer  or  ttft  pennon  of  the  ge  neral.  Macchia-  bowels  seem  drawn  together  by  a  kind  of  spaaou 
velli  re^tsthat  iahlt  time  ensigns  had  become  the  features  grow  sharp  aad  oompreoMd,  ana 
little  use,  and  were  merely  the  furniture  of  afterward,  if  tho  attack  be  very  wvere,  are 
^^raiiea.  Subsequently  the  name  was  given  to  much  sunken,  giving  the  connteumice  a  wild 
tiM  colors  of  infantry,  and  also  to  the  bearer  of  aad  liBarAil  eatpresrion.  The  brain  usoallj  but 
the  o:*!or5i,  who  was  tlio  first  sergefint.    Still  not  alwars  remains  unaffected.    Tli»>  causes 
IsUr  ibe  colors  were  borne  by  cadets,  who  wero  of  this  disease  aro  acrid  and  indiceHtibio  sub- 
in  ths  line  of  promotion  to  lieutenancies;  but  stancea  taken  into  the  stomach  in  large  quanti- 
the  fsnrtion  afterward  returned  to  the  ensign,  ties,  indnrntod  fscces,  high  living,  long  contin- 
tle  grade  of  oasign  is  still  retained  in  the  E^  ned  costivonesa,  strangulated  hernia,  spasmodic 
liib,  Fnistian,  and  Austrian  amies,  but  l£e  oolle,  the  inTtdation  Or  <me  fold  of  the  intestine 
▼onl  no  linger  flr-i;:mnf  p^  the  colors  of  infantry  within  another,  application  of  cold  to  the  belly 
or  iLe  iU^dlrds  and  guidons  of  cavalry.   The  or  the  extremities,  and  cold  drinks  when  the 
^n»i«Q  ensign  is  not  an  officer,  aad  the  English  body  haa  been  previoiuiy  OTir4ieated.   It  at- 
•Dsip  i<thu3  dr-i:^n;itpf!  vritlioTit  nccc^nrr  rof-  tacks  persons  of  every  ftirf^,  from  childhood  to 
«eo<»  to  tJ>e  colors.    Jiis  duties  are  those  of  a  the  most  advanced  period  oi  life,  but  old  por- 
nbaltem  efloer.— >In  naval  language,  the  ensign  sons  are  most  subject  to  it» 
^  the  banner  or  flng  hoi^^ted  on  a  long  pole,      ENTOMOLOGY  (Gr.  tvrr^mv,  iTi>prt,  and 
OTer  iLo  poop,  called  the  ensign  staff,   flie  en-  Xoyof,  discourse),  the  branch  oi  natural  history 
^  i»  abo  the  lowest  of  the  officers  of  the  Whjoh  treats  of  insects,  one  of  the  cUsses  of 
rwftdi  narr,  and  haa  the  rank  of  a  first  lieu-  articulated  animals.    That  part  of  the  science 
.tenmi  of  artillery,  but  the  flag  is  not  specify  which  refers  to  tho  anatomy  and  physiology  of 
uitn^to  him.  the  obai  will  be  treated  under  the  head  of  Ik- 
EfTABLATURE  (Lat.  tnbulatum,  a  staire  PErrs;  and  the  particular  deiicription'^nf  oi  ckrs, 
«*oryVw  architecture,  the  horizontal  oontin-  families,  genera,  and  species  will  bo  found  under 
QODs  vork  which  ia  supported  bv  the  oolomnBi  their  various  scientific  and  popolar  titles.  Thia 
^^as  %  principal  divisions :  the  architrave,  article  will  be  devoted  to  tno  history  of  cnto- 
*^  reiu  upon  the  capitals  of  the  ooluoms,  mology,  and  to  brief  sketches  of  the  principal 
"^ftiiimiiedhtoly  aboT»  tt»  and  tho  oomioa  yitomaof  daariflortion.  InentotnologlVi  
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Kfaaps  than  in  anj  other  departmeufe  of  nataral  md  motionlogs,  as  tho  dipt«ra,—^6t^Xk  Bi^  aa 

iory,  does  the  itadent  nel  tlie        of  ft  English  clergy  inau  living  m  the latterpirttftbi 

nattiral  classification;  but,  as  tlio  best  authors  17rh  c<  ntnrv,    ;>-s  the  first  true  systematist, and 

have  devoted  very  uneaual  study  to  diflewmfc  doubtlea^  furuitil^od  iiuumus  with  mMj  <tf  tin 

poops,  from  the  impossibility  of  folly  cnlUval^  Usm  afterward  ■neoassfiilly  worked  oat  If 

mg  every  portion  of  tlie  immense  field,  no  rlis-  liim.   Id  a  "History  of  Insects,"  published iftar 

tincstion  complete  and  natnnd  in  all  its  parts  his  death  in  1705,  is  the  following  arriUA- 

enhelbiiiid;  Um  flMond  Onvier  is  yet  to  ariM  Bent:  L  Inieeta  withont  metamorpboda,  a- 

who  shall  form  from  the  scattered  though  ad-  chiding:  1,  apoJa  fannulato  worms),  ttrrtstr  I 

mirable  tragments  a  truly  natural  system  of  en-  aud  aquatic ;  i^peaata,  including  the  tcrrestnil 

'tomology.  Thedescriptivepbrtioiioftbeaoieiioe  (lice)  and  aquatic  hcxapod.-^  the  octopodi 

19  as  yet  very  incomplete;  when      cousidor  the  uer-,).  lol  ,irr-  arid  <ral»s,  tho  terrestrial  polj- 

great  noml>er  of  known  spocios,  and  the  small  yodn  (centipedes  aud  wood  licel  andthestjaitio 

•Im  ot  moat  of  these  fat  oarefally  atadied  die-  polypods  (amjjhipada  and  Ise^pooa  of  LatniHe). 

tricta,  and  onr  comparative  ignorance  of  tho  II.  luhocts  with  metamorp^u-iis,  inclading:  1, 

insects  of  fordgu  oouutries,  it  must  be  confess*  those  with  moving  larva>  aud  pupte  {arlk^ttn 

ed  duit  the  nearly  100,000  speeiea  now  desorilH  and  hemiptera) ;  and  2,  those  with  motmihi 

ed  probably  do  not  form  one-half  of  tho  total  pupjo,  as  eoleoptera.  Jepidoptt  rct,  JijiUr  i,  'jJ 

number  in  oxbtenoe.    If  we  take  for  a  basis  hj/menopttra.  IXL  Insects  with  simulc  ueu- 

Hm  tomptnttn  ratio  whioh  has  been  tcmoA  to  morphosiB,  moTing  through  most  of  me  stafc^ 

Milt  to  Germany  hetween  insects  and  plants,  like  tho  drugou-fliea. — Kc'auraur,  in  the  rn;r!(i]« 

fliat  of  8  to  1,  aud  extend  this  to  the  whcde  of  tho  18th  cootury,  pablisbeu  his  Memim 

world,  we  dioold  hare  in  roondmmibwB  at  least  pow  mvir  A  ThUtotre  dm  itmeUt^tShi^ 

400,000  species  of  in  rrts  inli  ii  iting  tho  earth,  vahmhle  information  on  .  tho  habits  of  ia- 

<—It  appears  that  Ariittolio,  the  lather  of  natural  sects,  but  wanting  ia  systematic  arraug«ui«Dt 

hi^ry,  separated  inaeeta  from  emstaoea,  and  About  the  same  time^  in  1T85,  appeared  tha 

divided  them  into  winged  aud  wingless,  snbdi-  SysUma  Katurm  of  LiniiaiUji,  who  dlq)l3ycd 

Tiding  these  last  into  several  natural  minor  in  the  olassification  of  insects  tho  same  iotoi* 

groups  so  sneeesalbUy  aa  to  excite  the  anrpriae  ttvo  peraeption  of  the  eharaetera  of  fpoopc 

and  admiration  of  modern  observers.    From  that  is  observable  in  his  other  branches  of  tie 

Aristotle  we  mar  pass  over  a  period  of  1,800  animal  kingdom.   His  system  is  based  on 

years,  a  blank  asnr  m  the  progreasof  natnnd  hiS'  characters  of  the  wings  and  the  preeenoe  or  ab* 

tory  is  concerned,  to  tlie  middle  of  the  16th  cen-  scnco  of  a  sting;  aaiollows;  T.  Insects  4 

toiy,  when  Ctesner,  a  Swiss,  revived  thestody  of  wings,  including  thei  ioUowingordera;  l,co^ 

animals,  leaving  valuable  paperson  insects  from  torn,  with  the  anterior  winga  ervstaoeoa%irak 

personal  observation.  Avhich  were  published  a  "trni^rht'^nturc;  2,  A«nfpi<Ta,  withsoraim-'J 

after  his  dei^  by  MonlTet,  in  1634w  During  oeous  incumbent  anterior  wings;  ^l^^dfiftcn^ 

tibe  next  100  years  Akfapovandns  divided  insects  with  all  the  wings  eovored  with  snies;  iwn- 

into  2  chief  gronps,  land  and  water  insects,  sub-  roptera^  with  all  the  wings  menuiranrm',  3xA 

dividing  them  according  to  the  stmctore  of  with  no  sting  in  the  tail ;  5,  AjfmcM^tcra,  vith 

tiieir  wingk  and  legs ;  Hoefnagel  made  beantifhl  membranons  wings  and  tail  armed  with  a  stio^ 

figures  of  them;  Kedi  studied  their  origin  and  II.  Insects  with  2  wings,  comprising,  6, 

nmde  of  prmiagation ;  Malpigbi  made  a  ou^ul  with  poisera  in  place  of  the  posterior  pair.  UL 

dtaseotfonof^tbesUkworm;  Goedart  and  Valis-  Insects  with>either  wings  mnr  elytra,  incloding 

Tiieri  dc^crihid  the  me  t  niirrj.hn^es  of  insects;  7,  opi^ra,  in  which  were  placed  by  Linn  i  ti'tLi) 

Leenwenhoeck  examined  them  microscopically }  hexM>od  lice,  fleas,  dx.,  spiders,  crabs,  and  cea- 

and  Mjadanw  MMan  stodied  the  development  tipedes.  Tlie  &n]t  of  this  system  ii  its  odn- 

of  the  lepidoptera,  going  to  Surinam  in  her  sive  principle  of  division  drawn  from  tliOYings, 

scientiflo  seal  to  continue  her  observatiomi  which  placed  among  the  aptera  anintal?  hr  k- 

among  the  most  gorgeous  speotes.  The  writ-  moved  from  inaeets  proper.— De  Geer,a  Svred^ 

ing9  of  Swammcrdara,  a  Dutch  iKitiirnlist  in  published  a  work  on  insects  between  175:2  i^jJ 

the  middle  of  the  17th  oentnry,  created  a  new  1778,  having  the  same  title  as  that  of  Bcaumaf| 

epoch  in  the  amuls  of  entomology.  He  studied  of  whieh  it  may  in  some  respects  be  eoimtaw 

the  metamorphoses  of  insects,  and  from  these  the&oiiuel;  his  system  is  intermediate  Itt'TtvQ 

introduced  the  first  attempts  toward  a  natural  that  of  Linusoua  and  that  of  Fabricius,  who  atm 

damlfloation.  lEBs  system  was  as  follows:  I;  after  lum^  bebg  based  both  upon  the  wpBi  o' 

•              Insects  without  a  metamorphosis,  changing  their  flight  and  those  of  mandacation,  and  /icro''l'Jig 

akin  but  not  their  fonn,  as  spiders,  lice,  wbod  to  Mr.  lurbyis  more  natural  thou  thatot  eitiier 

lice,  and  ray  riapods.  II.  Inseets  with  a  meta-  oftheidiove-namednatiiraUsts.  ItisasfoDows; 

roorphoeis:  a,  thoso  moving  in  all  stages  of  ex-  T.  Insectswith  winga,rt7a/rt,  including:  A.  Gjfii- 

istenoe^  at  first  wingless,  then  with  rudimentary  nopUra,  or  thoee  with  4  wings  withont  ca^^ 

and  finally  with  entire  wings,  inelnding  whtd  with  tho  sabdirisions:  1,  IcpUloj/t^a^yrlihteH 

are  now  called  nf^'rr.pffra^  orthoptem,  and  wings  and  spiral  tongue;  2,  «/*«^uia,  with  nakea 

kemipUra:  motiooles^  in  the  pupa  state,  but  membranous  wings,  no  teeth  nor  toDguc  (irtr 
having  llmba,  indnding  the  h^menoptera,  eoUop-  ehoptera^  ephemerina) ;  8,  neuroptera,  with  vavi- 
<fra^  and  UpUt^ttivtf  ^  Ofvata  pnpn^  wingjuss  hrMioai,  eqnal^  retimuated  wlngsb 
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in  the  month  (as  lih^UuIce  and  other  Linnronn  isopods,  nrophipods,  and  myriapods.   This  bjb- 

nturvpttra) ;  4,  hymenopUra,  with  mombrauqus  tem,  though  nut  purely  artiticlal,  and  founded 

voeqiul  wings,  teeth  in  the  month,  and  a  nting  eo  several  correct  ptinMpki^ia  yet  far  from  nat- 

or  borer  in  tho  females;  6,  tiphjynata,  with  mem-  ural,  and  includes  among  insectjj  arximals  wliich 

braooos  wings  and  tonguo  bent  beneath  the  do  not  belong  with  them;  his  14  ordera  coui- 

bresst  (homoptera  of  Loach),  indading  the  aph'  prini  only  abont  1,600  species  referable  to  100 

kfc*  and  eimda.    B.  Vaginata,  or  tliose  with  2  genera. — Geoffroy,  in  France,  in  1704,  j)ul)lbhed 

ving9  covered  bj  elytra,  with  tho  subdivisions:  a  systom  which  is  important  from  the  introduo« 

6,  dermapUrOt  wttb  ftytm  half  ooriaoeoQs  and  tion  of  the  joints  of  the  tarsi  as  a  means  of 

half  membranoti<5,  <To??ed,  a  pair  of  membra-  classification ;  ho  makes  only  G  groups,  coleop' 

nou;>  wings,  and  tongue  bent  beneath  the  breast  UrOy  hemiptera,  lepidopUra^  UtrapUrat  dipU- 

{kempUra  of  Jjuumy,  as  the  bogs  i^id  water  ro^  and  apUra,  the  Sd,  6tb,  and  6th  being  tha 

bugs;  7,  orthoptfra,  cockroaches  and  graswhop-  same  a.s  tho  Linnatan ;  it  is  an  exceedingly  unnafc- 

pers;  8,  with  t€oth  in  the  mouth,  and  the  wings  nral  system. — Fabricius,  a  German,  a  pupil  of 

ti\inil^{eoleopUra).   C.  i^tpt^fo,  with  2  un-  Li nnsna,  introduced  important  improvementa 

f>ovor«l  wings,  including:  9,  halterata  (thQ  dip-  into  tho  science  during  the  last  quarter  of  tha 

/<  A]  ufLinnffios),  having  a  pair  of  poisersj  month  18th  and  the  beginning  of  the  lUth  century; 

witii  a  toogoe  without  teeth;  10,  fnwteuiita  Ma  ^yatani  is  based  upon  the  number,  pro- 

(liko  the  genus  eocrun),  with  no  poisers,  tonpnc,  portions,  form,  and  situation  of  the  parts  which 

cr  ueUi  in  the  male,  and  no  wings,  but  a  tongue  constitute  tlie  mouth,  without  regard  to  other 

ii  tta  traart  of  the  female.   II.  Insects  with-  ptrtf  of  tho  insect ;  by  building  upon  tbia 

outwinjrs,n;)f/'r(/.  including;:  D.  iSaZ^fli^^rw, with  narrow  foundation  he  departed  widely  from 

UMsabdivision:  11,  «u<;£aria(<;u//-j'),  undergoing  nature,  though  bv  drawing  attention  to  the 

laetiiBorpiHMiB,  wMi  6  legs,  and  month  with  maxillary  system  ha  baa  enabled  his  sucoeflMtw 

■  oDfue,  the  aphaniptera  of  KirViy.  E.  Gresmria^  to  define  certain  groups  with  considerable  accu- 

vitb  the  subdivisions:  12,  aucenata^  underaoing  racy.  His  first  classification  of  1775  was  greatly 

BO  metamorphoiia,  with  6  legs,  and  head  and  modified  lo  tiba  oourso  of  his  life,  and  tbo  fol- 

trank  di.^tinct,  as  Urmes,  pediculm,  p.^ccvs  ;  13,  lowing  watptV^CMdhj him  itt  his  J&Uomolo(fit 

atraeJidia^  spiders  and  crabs ;  14,  Crustacea^  as  in  1798 : 

A.  Two  pain  of  mandiblMk 
«.  Tbe  lowrr  ones  bavins  P«lpt 

1.  Free  without  oovcrlnj;.   ...••«.  1.  Clam  tl*fM*raU%  (heMmX 

S.  CoTereA  tt*  vlonata  (orlAopUra). 

&  (  onnatc  wltli  tlif  liiMiiin   S.    "  tt/nUtattt  (nturoj.teraV 

4.  DUU-ndod,  tliln.  coriac-cuui.   4.     •*  jiifnittt  {h;/rnrrio/it,!rai. 

5.  Horn  V.  strongly  toothed,  labium  without  palpL   .      .  ft.    **  od<mala  (lihtUuitri. 

Il  in  »  lthont  palpi.    "  tnUo$ata  (»coiopendra). 

&  Apairof  KiMor-Iikti  iDAxiUie.    .    T.  "  uno^rdfa  (scorpioDs  and  cpideisX 

Gl  llffiM  than  2  pain  of  inaxill.u. 

1.  Within  the  Ublum   &  "  polygoHata  {Uopoda), 

1  Oataldo  tbe  lip,  clorins  the  mouth.       .      ,     ,      ,  9.  ^MWiTiiaMa  (dMrMsUod  ttsibi^. 

&  Ontaide  tbo  Up,  bat  coTOied  by  tho  pdpL        .     .  lOi.  "  tmoeknata  (long-tsIM  OMIm). 

II.  JaiBanvraiBvoioKiALMorTn». 

L  In  tha  mouth  a  spiral  tonirno  11.  Class  g1oM*ata  (iMAdnpUra). 

1  A  borny  proboerU,  wUii  J<>lnt«dAsilk&  .      »      .      It.    "     rhi/»gota  {hemipt4rm\ 
&  Aloft,  anjoin ted proboMia.  1&         antUata  {jiifittra), 

Ite&dlity  with  which  genera  were  determined  represeniatiotis  of  tbUi  ordar  jat  Itnown.— Xa- 

lythi-*  «yi(tem  secured  for  it  many  followers,  in  treille'.'i  first  work,  published  hk  1796,  preaenta 

ipite  of  its  unnaturalness ;  and  Illiger,  by  unit-  the  insects  of  Xiuueus  in  14  dttMeSh  adaing  or- 

ins  itvHh  that  of  Dnnmus,  considerably  im-  thoptsra  tothelinnnan  system,  ana  separating 

IWHdit  He  made  order  1  of  LinntBUs  corre-  tho  aptera  into  surtoria,  thymnoura^  purwtitet, 

•pood  vith  class  1  of  Fabricius ;  2  L.  with  8  oemAa^  mUomoatraca^  crmtacMf  ana  myria- 

"4  M      8  L.  with  11  F. ;  4  L.  (to  wluoh  jtoda;  this  system,  though  in  nwuiy  respects 

••b  siW  term^Ji,  lepitma,  and  podura)  with  unnatural,  claims  the  jxjsitivo  merit  of  intro- 

tiai6¥.;  5L.  with  4  F. :  6  L.  (withpcdietUut  duoingsome  natural  families.  In  ISlOheadopt- 

atmn)  with  13  F. ;  and  7  L.  (without  the  ed  a  new  daasiflcation,  following  Cavier  and  De 

^'^MMKiHd  apterous  genera)  with  6,  7,  8,  9,  Lainarc  k  in  .separating  crustaooa  and  arachnids 

<iilO?.-jOliTier,  in  the  article  Jnttetet  in  the  from  iuseotspruper,  and  dividing  tha  latter  into 

Ijmwbjrftfw  ntitAodiqw,  follows  chiefly  the  the  T  orders  of  his  1st  dasslfioatlon,  adding  the 

^nntean  claadfication,  modified  by  Geoffroy  order  suctorla  (formed  entirely  by  tlio  ^'cims 

loi  iMGeer,  making  use  of  the  wings  and  ely-  puUx).   In  lbl7  he  added  myriapoda^  thyaa- 

^titepsrts  of  the  mouth,  and  the  joints  of  noura,  and  paradta  to  his  8  orders,  and  also 

^  tva,  b  his  divisions ;  he  substituted  the  ttrepupiera  of  Kirby  ;  in  1825  he  raised  tho 

^•rtiUptera  fbr  tho  dermapUra  of  Do  Geer ;  myriapodOf  after  Leach,  to  a  distinct  class,  and 

"  ^  v6f  uaUra  are  still  included  spiders,  divided  the  iaasefa  into  11  orders ;  in  1689  he 

nd  mynapods.   In  Olivier's  great  work  reduced  the  myriapoda  to  an  order  among  in- 

^^'»p<«ra,  in  6  hurge  quarto  volumes  with  sects,  raising  the  number  again  to  12  order^ 

J|**74flO  plates,  published  between  1789  and  and  va  188A  rtised  them  OMdn  to  a  class  inter- 

Va  finnd  tha  laifsat  ceUaotim  of  nadiato  between  araohnids  and  inseeta.  Ona 
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grei^  merit  of  LatreQle  is  that  ha  gave  familj 
aames  to  the  groups  of  genera,  idask  MadMjr 

hn^  rrflnrod  to  svatem  Dj  girin;^  to  them  the 
termination  ulo',  which,  if  not  always  classically 
oorreefc,'  is  <  t  advantage  for  nnifonnitj  aad 
euphony. — Do  Lamnrr  k  divided  insects  into  8 
orders :  I.  Insects  with  suctoritd  mouths :  1,  op- 
t0ra  ((metorda^loAt.);  2,dipUra;  S,h«niptera; 
4,  Irpi'lopt-era.  IT.  Inncet^  with  mnnriibulate 
mouths:  6,  hymenoptera;  6,  neuropUra;  7, 
^rthapten;  and  8,  «oleof>UTa.  Qmut  aptera 
he  yilnrcfl  riTnnng  arachnids  and  crustn^en,  nnrl 
ranked  tAymTrntra^myriapoda^  and  paranta 
among  arachnids.— Oam6ril  places  insects  ahov« 
mnllasca  in  tho  animal  Hehes,  and  compri'^cg 
among  them  arachnids  and  myrianods ;  hia  ar- 
rangemeol  diffim  but  little  from  tne  Linnsan : 
ho  endeavored  to  reunite  the  greatly  dividea 
families,  and  to  reduce  the  number  of  genera. 
•^Before  passing  to  other  olassificationa  fha 
philosophical  pystorn=!  of  tho  modern  German 
school  may  bo  alluded  to ;  they  proceed  on  tba 
vtow  that  OTganlo  nature  is  one  great  wboki, 
eihibitin?  jirnjrressive  grades  of  developinpnt, 
which  are  cliaracterized  as  classes,  uken 
h$»  made  18  elaaw—  of  animals,  each  rep- 
re!?ented  by  a  gnccesslvclr  ndded  organ.  In- 
sects furm  the  9th  class,  and  are  called  Ixmg-an- 
imals;  they  are  divided  as  follows:  I.  Germ 
flie<!,  vr'xtU  perfect  metamorphosis  \\ith  tribes: 
1,  Jumiptera;  2,  orthooUratnddermapUra  ;  8, 
nturopitm,  IT.  Sexnsl  flies,  with  perfect  meti^ 
morpnosi?^  and  eqnal  winc^-^,  with  tribes:  4,  dip- 
ttra  and  tuetoria;  6,  hymenoptera  ;  6,  lepidop- 
Um,  III.  Long-ffiea,  beetles,  wiUi  perfect  meta- 
morphosis, elytra,  and  wings,  with  tribes :  7,  C. 
Utratmra;  8,  €.  heteromera;  and  S,  C.  pen- 
Umura. — ^Among  the  English  writers  whohave 
cnntrlbnt€d  to  the  advance  of  outomolcwical  clas- 
siticatiun,  may  be  mentioned  Leach,  Ktrby,  and 
Ifaoleay.  Dr.  W.  £.  Leach  published  seimal 
elaborate  treatises  on  insects  in  the  "Linneaa 
Transactions,"  and  in  the  British  and  foreign 
encyclopedias;  his  pystemis  sketclied  in  vol.  iii. 
of  the  "  Zoologieal  Miscellany."  He  divides  in- 
sects into  ametabola  and  vieiabola,  according  to 
the  absence  or  occurrence  of  metamorphosis, 
the  Ist  inclnding  2  and  the  latter  14  orders ; 
he  subdivides  orthoptera  into  8  orders,  adding 
demu^Um  {fn^laud^  and  dictyopUrOy  and  in- 
troduces also  omnpf^ra  and  omaiopt^ra. — Tho 
classification  of  Kirby  and  Spence,  as  given  in 
vol.  iv.  of  tho  ''IntrtJdnction  to ■  Entomology •* 
(1815-26),  is  as  follows:  I.  MandihulatOy  or 
insects  with  mandibles,  oontidning  the  orders : 
1,  eoleopitn;  8,  tlr^M^gttm;  S,  d&rmanttm; 
4,  orthoptera;  6,  nevroptera ;  and  6,  Kymcn- 
opUsra.  IL  JIaiuUllaUty  or  insects  with  sno- 
torial  moQtba,  eont^ing  the  orders:  T,  W 
miptera;  8,  triehoptera;  9,  Upidopterc ;  10, 
diptera;  11,  aphanipUra;  and  12,  apUra  (all 
wingless  insects  breatlung  through  traches). 
It  has  been  objected  to  this  sy-Jtem  that  tho  8d 
order  is  improperly  separated  from  tlie  4th,  and 
that  the  8th  forms  naturally  a  part  of  the  5th. — 
Tb»  igratam  of  Ifaolaaj  ia  Ibanded  on  tba  fiA- 


lowing  principles:  1,  all  natnral  groups  »> 
tnm  'Within  themselves,  and  consequentlj  p» 
sent  themselves  in  the  form  of  circles;  ?, 
each  of  these  circles  contiuns  5  othen,  m- 
Beeted  in  tile  same  way  ;  8,  where  the  tudts 
.ioin,  there  nro  Intermediate  groups  connectij^ 
them  more  closely  together ;  4,  the  neBkn 
of  each,  at  the  points  where  the  circlet  i^ 
ex1iil>it  analogies.  Tlie  nnirnal  kingdom  dni- 
Bist^  of  5  circles,  one  of  which,  the  omutlw 
(Crustacea  and  inBeota),  oomriats  of  5  f'^'^ 
groopfl^  whidi  may  bo  reygeaamtadt  MM 


The  8  ordera  of  mutdbotOf  mmiihukta, 

hamUllata  only  concern  us  here.    Of  tbeli 
the  myriapods  join  the  Crustacea^  and  the  Ujf- 
$anoura  and  anoplura  (para*ita)  join  the»fl»- 
dibulatrr.     Ti  e  hauMelUita  and  vMndiJndatA 
he  calls  tMcctaptihta ;  the  former  iociode 
lepidopiam^  dtpUrOj  aptmt  (wctoria,  Uif  \ 
Mmtpfora,  and  homopUra;  tbe  1  titter  include 
tridtopteroi,  hymemptera^  eokopUrOy  orthtp- 
tera^  BoA  nmtropUra.   These  two  circJ«  «J 
contiguous  to  each  other  in  the  trirh-^pttniBa 
lepidopUra,  the  genus  mystacidis  1 1  iitr.)  of 
former  making  the  transition  to  agkm  } 
of  the  hitter.    Space  will  not  permit  the  intro- 
duction of  tho  families  which  he  considers  tbi 
connecting  links  betwden  the  orders  of  the  two 
great  divisiotia.    Thi^;  •^vstem,  while  it  lis* 
forced  and  unnatural  atfinitio%  presents  b«>* 
that  is  valuable  in  determiidiif  the  proap(<" 
transition,  whtrh  are  found  among  insects 
among  other  branches  of  the  aniin^  kiiig*^^* 
His  principal  work,  Eoro  EnUtmohpfk  \^ 
published  in  1819- 21  -Burmeisterdividoj®! 
sects,  according  to  the  completenessof  tbei""*^ 
aBMN^dioaia,  into  ametabola  and  nMow,  »^ 
irrnnp  prc'irntino'  both  haustellata  and 
huUta^  and  subdivided  according  to  theft"* 
of  tho  larva,  tha  atniotm  of  the  ^P^. 
the  internal  organitation.    His  '.^«1*"°2.JJ 
foUows :  I,  Tmeeta  ametabola,  with  ijnP*^ 
metamorphosis;  the  larva,  pups,  end 
ibUag  each  othar,  tbaFIPS 
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and  movina:  abont :  A.  Havinp  a  snctorial  mouth,  Jiymfnoptera,  and  ttrepnipiera  ;  and  IT.  ITa^tftd- 

vitb  4  fine  sets  enclosed  in  a  aheath,  and  the  lata^  ooutaining  lepidopUreL  diptertij  Aamaiop' 

palpi  wanting,  wfth  order  1,  AemipUra  (tnga),  fww,  aphemipUra,  aptera,  MtnipUm,  and  iuh 

k  With  a  masticating  month  :  a,  with  4  unequal  fMpt^ra. — Siebold  (Burnett's  translation),  in 

wiDA  anterior  ones  leathery,  the  posterior  1848^  giTea  the  following  classification :  A.  In- 

BMmbnnoiiaaiiMl  ftlded  longitoainaUy  and  ono«  aeota  without  Matamorpboeis,  ametabola,  con- 

transversely;  prothorax  free,  and  many  biliary  taining:      apUra  (pediculid/n,  &c.).    B.  "With 

teswb  \  with  order  2,  orthoptera  (locusts) ;  by  inoomplete  nietamorphons,  hemtmetaboloy  con- 

vtfli  igcoeraDj  eqotl  wfaiga,  never  folded,  with  taining:    with  saotorial  tnootii,  2,  hmnipt&ra  ; 

.  r<ler  8,  iietyntojJcra  (oookroaches).   11.  In-  J,  with  mandibulate  mouth,  8,  orthoptera.  0. 

tuUk  metobola^  wiih  perfect  metamorphosis;  With  complete  metamorphoua,  kolometabola, 

tiM  larra  s  worm,  or  18  segments^  with  or  eontalniDg:  a,  withavotonalmoath,^  diptera; 

yi\\\\(>n{  legs;  the  pupa  motionless,  or,  if  it  6,  lepidopt^ra ;     hymenopfera ;  J,  withmandi- 

moves,  not  eating.   A.  With  suctorial  mouth:  bnlate  mouth,  with  7,  »trep»iptara;  8,  fi«urojp> 

a,  widi Snaked  transparent  wings,  the  posterior  len ;  moA  9^  Mleopt0n,  Thiaiatheaaroeastha 

replaced  by  pediculated  Icnobs;  4biliary  vessels;  classification  of  Vogt,  founded  upon  embnr'ologi- 

]am»  without  feet ;  soft  proboscis,  with  several  cal  principles ;  and  the  orders  are  the  same  as 

aete  and  a  pair  of  palpi;  prothoraz  not  free;  ttiose  of  Owen,  as  gireninthe  8d  editkm  of  Ua 

wtth  Older 4,  <ficf/rra  (flics);  h,  with  4  wings,  "Lectures  on  tho  Comparative  Anatomy  and 

mierallyeoYerea  with  scales,  6  biliary  vessels;  Phyai(dogyof  the  InvertebraAe  Animals"  (1865), 

ttrT0widklbet  and  adiatlnet  Mad;  toe  maxilla  exeept  that  AMMpfMO  is  snbstitated  by  mm  ftir 

forming  a  spiral  tongue ;  prothorax  not  free,  but  hemiptera.  The  orders  of  Milne-Edwnrds,  in  his 

doeelj  connected  with  the  meaothorax ;  with  Coun  elimentaire  d'hi$toire  naturelle  (1856X 

order  6,  Upidoptera  (bntterfliaa  and  moths),  are  nearly  tho  same  as  Sidbold^  exeept  that 

B.  With  masticating  mouth,  or  at  least  visible  aptera  is  omitted,  rhipiptera  substituted  for 

na&dibks  and  palpi :  a,  with  4  equally  large  or  sirMMtptora,  and  anoplwra  and  tkf^novra  are 

keg  winga,  with  reticulated  Mrrorea;  tmf  added.  Thoembfyoloiiiloalayateraof  VaiiBoiio> 

more  than  8  biliary  vessel'^ ;  prothorax  always  den  (1^55)  is  the  pnme  as  tho  last,  the  term 

free;  with  order  6,  neuro^tera  (dragon  fiies);  $trep*iptera  being  reintroduced,  and  paraiUa 

I,  with  4  vnaqoal  wings,  with  Yariously  branch-  anMdtiitad  lor  ancplura. — Prof.  Agaasia,  in  tho 

ins  nervures ;  larvn?  ponerally  without  head  or  2d  volume  of  the  "  Smithsonian  Contributions 

feet,  j«i  sometimes  with  both ;  many  biliaiy  to  Knowledge"  (1851),  gives  the  following  ola»> 


>;  proHioraz  not  fk«e;  with  order  7,  Af>  rillealioiiof  uaaotalNnonibiyokglGddirt^ 

jit^pj  (bees,  wasps);  c,  with  4  unequal  i.  Cukwiko  imxcm (JRm*  IL  Bmkiiio Iimoi 
Vina,  the  anterior  ones  corneous ;  latjra  with  dibuMa^  tJ^f^ 

lM7irKhorwfllioiitliwt;4or6ila^  ^XZ^  ISJST* 


ColfopUra,  JHptera, 

prothorni  always  free;  with  order  8,  co-  Orih»pUr«,  XyiM^iiiib 

ItvpUra  (beeUea).    In  almost  all  these  orders  •  Mymtnopum, 

there  are  apterooe  families,  f^nera,  and  speeiaai  In  tiiia  tho  aoMMaloM  ara  made  according  to 

vhose  place  may  be  determined  by  their  meta-  their  transformations.  From  the  fart  that  those 

iDOTphosis  and  the  structure  of  the  mouth ;  but  nndergoiog  complete  metamorphosis  have  a 

thtff  never  form  a  distinct  order  like  the  apUm  chewing  apparatus  in  the  early  stages  of  their 

ofutreille.   Burmeistcr  maintains  that  an  true  growth,  which  is  gradually  transformed  into 

insects  undergo  some  metauMMrphosis,  tiiongh  in  various  kinds  of  suckers,  he  expresses  the  belief 

tbe  apterous  ftvma  It  nay  ho  ^fflotdt  to  deteot  tiiattlM  mandibulata  are  lower  than  the  Aaus- 

it  from  the  absence  of  tbo  wings;  as  his  idea  of  Ullata;  and  he  nli*o  ranks  Upidoptera  highest 

u  insect  necessitates  metamorphosis,  however  among  insects,  and  not  coUoptera^  as  generally 

imperfect,  be  gives  the  name  ametabola  (applied  maiotainodv— This  will  snfiSoe  for  entomolo^oal 

V  Uach  to  apterous  insects)  to  all  those  with  pystems  ;  the  limits  of  this  article  will  not  per- 

>n  imperfect  metamorphosis,  as  there  is  no  real  mit  even  the  mention  of  the  principal  writers 

ABiH^  in  the  procees  of  development  in  in  tlMdilferentdepartnMBta  of  the  science.  Mr. 

each  — Westwood,  in  his ."  Introdnction  to  the  Wilson  in  tlio  article*  Entomology"  in  the  "En- 

Hodern  C!lasaifioation  of  iDseots."  in  1889,  i^vea  qydopaBdia  Britanuica,"  Dr.  Burnett  in  hb  trans- 

fhsfiQoivfag;  latiott  of  Siohold,  and  Mr.  Westwood  (op.  eit,\ 

1  Vom  WTTH  Jaws.     It  Mouth  wrru  A tocna.  give  valuable  lists  of  flie  authorson  this  science, 

&2I2PlS£l  -   -   ***^/&*!I!?'x^„f..«<^.  arranged  in  chronological  order;  from  them  we 

uWMdMkcNF-        ***2^^A^Jffi5:  aaleet  the  fcllowtagaa  among  the  most  import- 

'  JJ*P*«r»                  «    f  3W«rop&«i(tociiHl-  ant  since  Latreille:  in  England,  Donovan,  Cur- 

•  «rSftJ!r"****^    '«  jUiSSiT*  t>8|  Wood,  Ronnie,  Haliday,  A.  White,  Dou- 

*  v«ro7(w«              •  hfU^pSm,  Ueday,  Shnckard,  Hope,  Newman.,  and  New- 

port  ;  in  France,  Jurine,Dufour,  GodartGu^rin- 

5!5*«i«,  in  the  article  ^Inaecia^  m  vol  ii.  of  M^neville,  Boiaduval,  Dejean,  Lacordaire,  and 

™**Cyekiip«dia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology"  Blancihard;  inGermany,  Meigen,  Ochaenhoimar, 

0889),  divides  insects  into:  T.  MaruUhulata^  Klug,  Fischer  de  Waldheim,  and  Germar;  in 

toUoptcra,  d^rmaptera  (ear-wigs),  Sweden,  Fallen:  in  America,  Thomas  Say,  Dr. 

**9<^iwiirr^{«ra,{ricA<>p^a(caddifl  flies),  T.W.BaitiibaBl  J.IbLBOfWta.  Tbanoilw»> 
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fbl  work  on  entomology  ever  published  ia  Uua 
ooantry  is  the  **TreatiM  oa  Mme  of  tiM  lUMlf 

of  New  England  whicli  are  Injurious  toVegetfip 
tion,"  hj  Dr.  X.  W.  Haru,  issoed  by  order  of  tiM 
legislature  of  MuHdniMtto ;  1^  9d  oditioii  ww 
pablishcd  in  1852,  and  a  8d  will  probably  be  bo  o  a 
published,  withilkistniioiu^attheenDenaeof  the 
state.  In  this  woilt  am  adopted  fhe  7  fiillovfatg 
orders,  as  penerjilly  received  by  naturalists ;  a 
brief  sketch  of  theee,  with  others  aooepted  hj 
many  entomolofnats,  -mSi  form  a  proper  tennhi*> 
tionofthis  article:  I,  Colcoptera  (or  beetles), 
With  jaws,  a  thick  wiog  oovers  neetipg  in  ft 
straight  lineon  tibetc^of  fhe  baek,  and  9  fflmj^ 
transversely  folded  wings ;  met'itnorphosis  com- 
plete; Urvffi  generaUf  with  6  true  legs  aod^ 
sometimes  with  atenninal  prop-leg,  rarely  with*' 
out  legs;  pupa  with  wings  and  legs  distinct 
and  unoontioed.  II.  Orthoptera  (cockroaches, 
crickets,  Ac.),  with  jaws,  2  opaque  upper  wings 
overlapping  a  little  on  the  back,  and  2  largL  r  ihia 
wings  foldMl  in  fan-hke  plaits^  tranaformatioa 
partial ;  1ut»  and  pupo  aotiTe,  bat  i^lfhoiit 
wings.  III.  Hmiptera  fbnga  and  plant  lice), 
with  a  horny  beak  for  saotioa;  4  wiaga^  of  which 
the  npper  lie  flat,  oroMi  Moh  otlter  on  tho  back, 
and  slope  at  the  sides  like  a  roof;  transformation 
partial ;  larreo  and  popiB  like  the  adults,  but 
wingless.  IV.  Ifmnptmra  (dragon  flies,  May 
flies,  white  ants,  &c.),  with  jaw?,  4  net!' «I 
wings,  the  hinder  the  laiyest;  with  no  sting 
nor  piercer;  trtBsfonaaition  oompleto  or  par- 
tial; larva  and  pupa  various.  V.  Lfpidop- 
tera  (butterflies  and  moths),  with  a  sucking 
tube ;  At  scaly  wings ;  traasfonnftion  oomplete; 
larva)  with  G  true  legs,  and  from  4  to  10  prop- 
legs;  pupa  with  the  cases  of  the  wings  and 
legs  indistinct,  aad  eoldered  to  the  Drawt 
YI.  Hym^noptera  (bees,  wasps,  ants),  with 
jaws;  4  veined  wio^  the  luader  pak  geo- 
erallj  the  amalleet;  •  Btiof  M  the  end  of  the 
abdomen  ;  transformiitif  n  ooinplote;  larva  like 
maggots,  or  slugs,  or  caterpihara:  pupsB  with 
the  legs  and  wings  uneonfined.  vtL  DMifa 
(tiies,  mos«iuitoes,  «fec.),  with  a  homy  or  fleshy 
proboioi%  2  wiogs  and  2  balaocors  or  poiaeis 
beltind  them;  transfonnation  complete ;  larva 
footless  maggots,  with  the  breathing  holes  gen- 
erally ia  the  hiader  part  of  the  bo(^;  papa 

'[in  of  the ' 


QsnaJly  inoaaed  in  tlie  dried  akin  of  the  larvn, 

but  sometimes  naked,  in  which  case  the  wings 
and  legs  are  visible,  and*  more  or  lets  free. — 
Among  the  eniriler  groups,  the  order  ttrgpnp^ 
tera  (Kirb} or  rhipiptera  (Latr.),  contains  mi- 
nute inaeota  which  undergo  their  transformatiaus 
'wi^in  tbe  bo^es  of  bees  and  wasps;  the 
maggot-like  larva9live  between  the  rings ;  the 
fto^ea  are  winglee&  and  never  leave  the  bodies 
ofthetrhoel;  the aonltnudee haw Svery abort 
members  instead  of  fore  wings,  and  2  very  largo 
hind  wings ;  the  sharp-pointed  Jaws  are  adapted 
Ibr  piercing  ratlMr tun biting:  Their  ^yatematie 
position  is  not  precisely  detennined ;  Latreillo 
piaoae  tlMm  between  Upidoptera  and  diptera, 
thoni^  he  tiiiiiks  them  nMMt  neaiiv  alhed  to 
ct  tii>  kummtpttr^  The  order  ^lam 


Qieaoh),  tmtoria  ("De  G^er),  _  _ 
(lalbr.\  aphnniptera  'Jv  n  b}  ;,  is  OOtialitiifoA  \j 
the  flea  ti  Hh  ,  v.  hich  seem  to  bo  intermediate 
between  hemiptera  and  dwUra,  The  ear-wig% 
ineloded  hy  meet  entoinoIogiBta  Bmofng  ei  fiy 
frr  f,  form  the  order  <2mnajp<«ra  (Le.ich),  or 
vlaomUfra  (Westwood).  The  apider-fliea,  tiok^ 
90^  dhided  to  at  the  dose  of  Ae  artiele  l>f»- 
TKUA.,  form  t]io  order  Jiornnloptera  (Loach).  Thd 
Mur.flies  were  separated  from  the  neuropUna^ 
and  elevated  to  an  order  triekoptera  hj  fSgbf. 
The  tJiysamptera  of  Ilaliday  consist  of  the  ini- 
nate  iaaecta  of  the  MryM  trib&  generally  rlawnd 
with  llie  hemiptmt;  otiier  hm^itmn,  mm  the 
harvest  flies,  plant  lice,  A:c.,  have  beeu  separut'.-d 
by  the  iB^»>gi^h  writera  under  the  name  of  A»- 
m^ptera.  BvrmiMw  baa  separated  from 
roj'tt'ra  those  species  which  undergo  only  a 
partial  metamorphosis  into  the  order  dictyottp- 
fefo. — ^Naturalists  generally  have  been  disposed 
to  rank  insects  in  the  animal  scale  below  luol- 
lusca,  though  many  of  their  vital  functiooa,  as  of 
looomotitHi  and  perception,  indicate  a  superiority 
in  the  fonner.  Mr.  Kirby  and  other  "KwgliA 
entomologists  have  accorded  the  preoedenoe  to 
insects,  in  opposition  to  Cnvier  and  Do  Lamarck, 
who  placed  the  mollusca  first  on  account  of  their 
system  of  circulation.  In  the  branch  of  artico- 
lata,  the  position  of  insecta  Is  well  givea  by 
Okeii,  when  ho  says  that  "lepidoptera  are  bom 
as  worms,  then  pass  into  the  oondition  of  cn»- 
tacea,  and  arc  finally  devel<^>ed  into  true  indocla, 
exemplifying  the  natural  order  of  gradation  of 
the  three  classes  of  articulata."  lor  interest- 
ing uid  conclusive  observations  on  the  position 
that  woms  are  the  lowest,  crastaoea  the  inter- 
mediate, and  insecta  the  highest  among  artico- 
lato,  the  reader  Is  referred  to  the  paper  by 
Agassiz,  above  alluded  to,  in  vol.  ii.  of  the 

Bmithsonian  Contributions;"  the  same  author- 
ity, in  vol.  L  of  "  Contributions  to  the  Natoral 
History  of  the  United  Slates,"  iu  the  hi|rbe8t 
dasa  (insecta)  of  articulata,  estabUahes  the  3 
orders  of  myriapoda,  arachnids,  and  insects 
proper,  the  latter  therefore  being  the  highest 
order  of  the  highest  class,  and  tlie  lepidoptera 
(bntterfiios  aud  moths)  the  highest  division  in 
this  order. 

BNT0FHYTE3.   See  Epn-Kma. 

ENTOZOA  (Gr.  tvnt,  within,  and  ^tttu^  as 
animal),  a  group  of  invertebrate  animals,  which 
during  some  period  of  their  existence  live  within 
and  derive  nourishment  from  the  bodiee  of  other 
animals,  and  with  few  exceptions  belong  entire- 
ly to  the  dasa  of  helminths  or  worms.  Animal 
parasites  fbnn  m  iMst  a  sort  of  anb-fanna,  and 
their  nnrnbor  is  only  to  be  estimat<'d  by  the  ex- 
tent of  the  animal  kingdom.  The  classification 
of  entocoa'haa  been  attempted  by  many  emi- 
nent zoologists  since  tlie  days  of  Rudolphi,  who 
may  be  considered  the  father  of  hehninthology, 
Imt  oidy  within  a  ibw  years  has  it  attained  the 
position  of  a  true  Bcience,  and  chiefly  through 
the  labors  of  a  few  observers  in  Gennany.  Cn- 
vier rtdfera  Uie  entosoa  to  the  dan  raJtelo,  and 
'■id>diTiaeatbei%  Mowing  theplan  of  Budolidi^ 
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into  Ufni^t'^yn  nr  tfipeworma,  tr&matoaa  or  flat  irmnmerahlo  ronndiah,  coii06ntri<!an7  marked, 

•wonoA.n€TnatoidM  or  roand  worms,  and  acan-  calcareous  corpascles,  recognised  oolj  by  the 

MM^pwIa  or  hooked  worms.  More  correctly,  microscope,  which  atm  midoabtodly  m  ft  tort 

however,  they  belong  to  the  art iruI/ifOy  than ph  of  skeleton.    They  possecs  no  norvorr^  ^vsrom. 

their  type  is  a  degraded  one,  and  some  of  them  The  sexual  organs,  however,  are  remarkiiuly  de- 

ovvnapproiiebiBBtimCiiMtiMfiio^/iMea.  Adopt>  fdcped.  When  the  oldest  joints  have  become 

ing  this  arranfrcment,  we  cnn  best  explain  the  sexnally  matnre  (which  i>eriod  varioc  rreutly  in 

progress  and  present  state  of  hclminthdiC^  by  difterent  species),  they  pass  ott'spontaiiLuusly  by 

eoimdering  these  snbdivisions  separately.— 2^  the  anas— sometimes  by  the  mouth  ov^-^if 

sw'f«"T,  eettoidea^  tterflminthay  tapeworm^,  tho  animal  which  harbors  thoni.    Those  are 

Th*3se  parasites  In  their  mature  state  inliabit  flat,  guadrangnlar  bodies  of  a  yeliowibk  white 

tbe  intestines  of  all  classes  of  vertebrate  ani>  color,  and  in  lOlM  species  are  detached  singlf, 

mK  In  thoir  transitional  or  immature  stage  in  oth  rs  by  groups.  These  proglottides,  as  they 

the  J  occur  as  cystn  in  the  tissues  and  organs  of  are  called,  are  true  hermaphrooitea,  contain  tho 

sQdi  enatoreB  as  fonn  ihe  Ibod  of  thoir  true  sexual  organs  and  egga  or  ambiyce  enclosed 

bearers  or  hosts.    These  cysts,  of  which  the  within  sliolls,  and  possess  the  power  of  moving 

measles  in  swine  are  an  example,  in  the  early  about;  su  that  they  have  <^n  heem  mistaken 

dsjrs  of  Bcienee  were  not  looked  upon  as  of  an  for  trematoda,  and,  in  fact,  ate  now  considered 

finimiil  nature*,  ant!  were  called  hydatids  and  as  separate  individual.    Tljey  discharge  their 

m-plialorysts ;  and  not  until  the  latter  part  of  eggs  either  tliruugk  the  genital  opening  or  by 

tiie  I7th  centnry  was  their  true  eharaoler  roc-  self-destruction,  which  results  eitner  from  ibe 

ogtdred.   In  tho  18th,  many  observers,  luid  es-  bursting  of  their  wallsi  or  Ly  decomposition. 

I)^:i«Uy  G^tze,  noticed  that  their  heads  closely  They  ufiect  chiefly  moit^t  places,  and,  leaving 

ntMnUed  ihoae  of  the  tapeworms.  His  obser-  the  manure  in  which  they  have  been  depodte^ 

vstViD"  were  confined  chiefly  to  the  ta?nia)  of  wander  about  amid  the  herbage,  and  may  in 

anim.'\]>«.  and  appear  to  have  had  little iniluenoe  tins  way  he  devoured;  or  they  fdl  into  water, 

7  th  the  Mientiftc  men  of  tho  next  century,  whe  and  there,  bursting,  discharge  their  egga,  wluch 

t«U  back  again  upon  the  old  and  easy  theory  arc  thus  borne  fiir  and  wide,  and  find  entrance 

of  spentaneous  or  equivocal  generation,  and  to  a  proper  soil  for  future  development.  They 

to  it  remained  until  1S44,  when  Stoanatrup's  are  not  capable  of  a  long-continued  independ- 

theory  of  alternation  of  generation  wn^  ny>plied  ent  existence,  and  may  even  ho  destroyed  with- 

to  the  problem ;  and  Siebold  and  Dujjirdin  both  in  tho  int^^stine  of  their  host,  scutteriug  tlieir 

pabfaned  eaaatya  on  tho  c^naet^ion  between  the  egg8  alon^  this  canal,  though  harmlessly;  for 

tenisp  and  cnrrsted  forms  of  varioiis  animals.  J.i  ikort  found  by  experiment  that  cjrps  when 

Their  ei]»erimenta  and  those  of  Kiichenmeia-  introduced  into  the  intestine  before  being  sub- 

ter.  who  nnisl  be  ooosidered  the  big^MBfe  an-  jeotad  to  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  remiun 

thoritr  on  the  human  helminths,  cannot  be  unchanged  ;  but  that  when  previously  snbmit- 

fiven  in  detail  here ;  snfBce  it  to  say  that  tape-  ted  to  its  infloenoe  and  Uien  placed  within  the 

vom<  liavc  lieen  produced  in  carnivorous  ani-  intestiualoana],tiieenibryoa  ncamefree.'Pro- 

iMk  of  all  kindH  by  giving  them  tho  encysted  glottides  Tt\r\y  even  be  swallowwl  entire  by  ani- 

foriM  to  eat,  and  the  encysted  varieties  have  mals  whicii  wiUlow  in  moist  nianuro,  and  thus 

Wn  bred  in  others  by  adniiniatarfnf  tlic  eggs  introduce  avast  number  of  eggs  to  their  proper 

or  embrro!*  of  tjcnin?.    Tapeworms  consist  of  3  dweHin<r  ]^1nce.    When  once  they  have  set  tlieir 

pvtK  viz. :  head,  neck,  and  colony  of  joints,  offspring  t  ree,  their  object  is  aooompliiibed  and 

The  head  is  a  minute  object,  usually  square,  and  they  disappear.  Each  proglottis  contains  a  vaal 

pwidtdwith  varieties  of  sucking  dl$«ks  and  cor-  nnmhi^r  of  eggs,  so  that  if  one  out  of  tlio  many 

McU  of  books,  by  whic^  it  attiichcs  itself  to  miiiious  reaches  a  proper  habitation  lijc  ttpecies 

the  waQs  of  the  inteatine*  The  neck  is  slender  will  oontinne  without  aecrease  in  numbers.  Tlie 

nidnarked  by  trnn?«verse  wrinkles,  which  grad-  embryos  are  enclosed  in  firm  shellB  constructed 

•B.T  •reconverted  into  joints.   With  age  these  to  resist  a  strong  pressure  from  without,  and  are 

joints  increase  in  number,  andflnaUytlioaellrat  either  brown  or  yellowish,  and  of  a  round  or 

^•"■ed  beeoine  ripe,  while  new  ones  are  contin-  oval  shape.    They  prol>al)ly  cannot  nuderfro  a 

'•Byfrinenont  from  Uie  head  to  supply  in  turn  great  degree  of  dryness,  heat,  or  cold,  or  exist 

tiie  plno  <»f  thoHC  diaohaiged.   Their  growth  is  very  long  in  fluid,  witbonttbe  destruction  of  the 

|*'*raUT  rapid,  and  some  species  attain  a  length  animal  within.    As  pn  exnniyile  of  t]io  usual 

w109  feet,  while  others  are  only  a  few  lines  method  of  development  aod  truu2:torniati(»n  of 

Conitdarad  m  ft  rimple  individnal,  the  tbe  «mMdM,  tiiebiatory  of  tlie  tmtmtolirtm,  er 

^*'onn  has  very  limited  power  of  rnotion,  common  tapeworm,  will  best  serve;  for  it  Ims 

■^""th  a  distinct  lay«r  of  muscniur  lii)rw  is  been  most  fully  studied  ou  account  of  its  fre- 

^  tieneath  the  skin.  TUa  integument  is  quent  occurrence  in  the  form  of  maadea,  and  ita 

y^^tee,  moist,  and  porons;  and  through  this  important  relation  to  man.    This  worm  is  im- 

ia  probably  carried  on  by  absorption,  properly  named,  since  many  are  somctiines 

tnonirli  die  oqIj  organs  subservient  to  this  funo-  found  in  the  same  intestine.    It  seldom  attains 

lioa  ife  2  pairs  of  longitudinal  canals  running  a  length  of  more  than  20  feet,  and  is  composed 

<*eh        of  thejoints,  and  united  by  of  600  or  YOO  joints,  which  when  mature  con- 

llBft  a^  ecBliini  nl»  tiin.  mTiinda  of  aggi^  and  ewipe  ataiglj  or  tl 
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into  the  outer  world,  Theso  eggs  b«iag 
Mt  frte  find  tinlr  wi^f  faito  water  or  marniN^ 

Dnd  are  thus  Sf^nttercd  far  and  wide.  By  cbanoe 
one  oooasionaily  enters  the  stomach  of  man  oa 
lettnoe,  fimit,  or  unwashed  vegetables,  but  more 
generally  ihvj  two  s^\-a11owea  liy  the  hog,  the 
filtllT  and  omuivoroutt  habitd  ot  which  aoiraal 
MM  <mly  be  oooridered  to  show  how  readily 
it  mnj  become  iiift  etcd.  In  either  case  the  egg 
aheli  is  destroyed  by  the  i>roce8B  of  digeetLon, 
tad  tito  eiBbvyo,  ftiniiiiitogblnilir  TerfaHi,  arm<* 
ed  in  front  wit!i  3  pairs  of  sharp  t*pines,  emerge 
and  begins  its  active  migrations.  It  sets  out  on 
lbs  tittfela  by  boring  into  the  blood  or  lymph 
Teosala  of  the  stomach  or  intestine,  and  is  borne 
along  by  their  ourreuts  tiU  it  reaches  the  capil- 
laries, where  it  renews  its  aettyity  and  borea  ita 
■^'av  ont  of  tho  rirculatory  system  into  any  or- 
gan to  which  ohaaoe  has  carried  it.  There  can 
Se  no  doubt  aboot  tUs  feet,  Ibr  Leolnat  baa  re- 
eently  disrovered  the  cmfiryo  !>everftl  times  La 
the  vena  portce.  It  is  po^iblu  that  the  embryos 
may  in  aoroe  eases  lose  their  hooUets  in  the 
vessol^s  ftnJ  tlius,  being  nnablo  to  proceed  ftir- 
ther,  become  encysted  in  the  capillaries,  liav- 
lag  reaehed  tbos  a  proper  situation  for  higher 
development,  it  becomes  surrounded  by  a  new 
Ibrmtttioa  or  oyst  resembling  the  structure  of 
the  organ  it  waf  inhabit.  If  It  happens  to 

Cnetrate  any  serous  cavity,  hcrvcver,  this  cyst 
not  Ibrmed,  bat  otherwi^  the  develooment 
is  the  same.  This  process  goes  on  rapidly,  so 
that  in  a  week  or  two  tho  r  v^t  may  bo  r<'C(irr- 
ni^ed  by  tho  naked  eye.  The  spines  or  hook- 
lato  wsm  drop  off,  the  primary  Teside  goes  on 
ahsorbing  nutriment,  and  by  tho  second  or 
Ibttrth  week  there  grows  out  a  protuberanea 
from  its  internal  surface,  wUeh  soon  takes  the 
form  of  tho  head  of  the  future  ta5nia.  Upon 
thb  there  springs  up  a  double  circle  of  small 
haifSi  whidi  In  0  weeks  become  the  complete 
doable  coronet  of  hook^.  Tho  neck  now  !  e- 
glBa  to  extend,  but  the  head  still  remains  en- 
closed In  ihe  bladdeff  till  the  whole  animal  is 
set  fire©.  It  may  however  continue  to  live  in  this 
encysted  stage  till  it  dies  of  old  age,  unless  set 
free  by  nature  or  art;  and  Ibis  nndonbtedly  is 
tho  fate  of  tho  largest  proportion  of  thcso  im- 
mature creatures.  If  seated  in  the  muscles,  Uiia 
•Doyrted  sti^  of  ti^Mtworm  la  seldom  of  injnry 
to  man ;  but  if  by  chance  it  take  up  its  dwelling- 
place  in  the  brain  or  eye^  which  is  not  nnfre> 

Jiuently  the  ease,  xesnlta  most  serious  follow, 
n  tho  hog,  however,  the  case  ia  differcrjt,  for 
many  eggs  being  doroured  at  once,  tho  embryoa 
ln?aiae  neariy  every  organ  of  the  body,  and  pro* 
dace  the  disease  known  aa  racn^h:>.  liave  still 
to  consider  the  last  and  highest  stage  of  devel- 
opment in  the  Hib  of  a  ttama^  vis.;  tbeeoaivecw 
sion  of  thc3o  cysts  or  ■nK-n>lrg  into  the  mature 
intestinal  worm.  When  one  of  these  cysts  is  ao> 
elden tally  awailowed  by  man,  the  little  pea4UEe 
Taaiole  bursts,  and  tho  hcrul  of  the  wonn  pro- 
tni^ng  fiistena  itself  to  the  inteetinal  walls  by 
itsbooUata.  Vhna  this  bead  bod  ont  one  after 
'  namarons  jdnli^  which  finally  make  19 
t 


the  matore  worm.  It  may  be  ea^y  imderatoo«l 
bov  flMsa  small  white  oysts  gain  entrance  intfii 

the  stomach  of  man,  for  mcagly  pork  is  of- 
ten  sold  in  markets,  aud  ultiiough  thorousjb 
and  curing  destroy  the  lame,  still  vaai 
cysts  may  adhere  to  th  c  h  nife,  and  be  thus  tran»- 
ferrsd  to  vegetables,  butter,  cheese,  aod  the 
Ifta^  wMeh  are  eaten  nnoooked.  It  may  ofteo 
be  tno  ca'ie  too  that  pork  is  «o  slightly  meofclj, 
that  the  butcher  does  not  know  the  disease  ij 
present.  There  oan  be  apqaeation  about  xht' 
identity  of  these  two  forms,  the  ta:ni<i  ^oliura 
in  man  and  the  c^sticerm  ceUulotKB  or  izjottsiw 
in  swine ;  fixr  not  only  are  their  heads 
ically  the  same,  but  it  had  for  a  long  timo  be<as 
noticed  that  in  those  places  where  meeahas  in 

SMrkvcre  almadant,  there  taooia  waa  of  moil 
equent  occurrence,  and  that  where  the  tise  of 
this  flesh  was  forbidden  among  nations  or  ^»ecita| 
there  tapeworm  was  scarcely  ever  foond.  All 
of  this  led  to  tlio  belief,  especially  after  tlie  ex- 
periments performed  in  rented  to  the  teeuisa  and 
oystio  worms  of  the  lower  aidmala,  thai  the 
mca«k3  in  flesh  -wero  tho  can«e  of  tapeworm  in 
man.  To  settle  this  point  XQchenmeister  i^id 
a  eondemned  erindnal  8  days  befofo  hia  execa* 
tion  on  raw  mcnsly  pork,  and  on  examioatioQ 
after  death  the  young  tapeworms  were  ibtuMl 
attaehed  to  llie  walls  of  the  intestine.  One 
point,  however,  remained  to  be  j)  roved,  viz. :  tlist 
the  eggs  of  the  tapeworm  produce  the  meaiLaa 
in  swwe.  For  this  purpose  esperimeikts  were 
undertaken  hytho  Saxon  povernment  nndor  the 
direction  of  Kuchenmeistor  and  other  scioQtifie 
mail  of  Ctonnsny.  Tonng  and  healthy  piga 
Vare  kept  confined  Fpparatoly,  and  to  them  %ver© 
I^Ten  the  e^  of  tapeworms.  At  various  in- 
tarnds  afterward  they  were  killed,  and  the  e»> 

cystcd  forms  we ro  found  in  myriads  tlirot;j::bout 
the  bodjr.  These  experiments  have  bcea  often 
repeatsd  wHh  the  saae  aneoeaa,  so  that  the  re* 
enlt  ia  beyond  question.  To  recnpitnlato :  the 
tapeworm  of  the  human  intestine  dischargea 
inu&ms  of  a  single  mie  of  wbioh  need  only 
reach  inatnrity  to  prodnco  millions  more;  there- 
fore it  IS  evident  that  the  vast  m^^oritj  of  tbsas 
eggs  perish  nndeveloped.  Tbeae  eggs  mnst  be 
devoured  by  some  otlier  host  to  reach  their  sec- 
ond or  encg^ated  stace.  This  stage  is  known  as 
neadaa  ia  swine.  Keaafea  being  eaten  by  maa 
in  turn  produce  the  tapeworm.  Tficio  t-vro 
forma  neTOTprodnoe  each  other  in  the  same  in- 
^▼IdaatL  varfods  other  taudaa  infeat  man  in 
one  of  tlieir  stages,  tho  most  dangerous  of  which 
is  the  tehiaoeoeeuit  or  enoTSted  form  of  £,  Amm- 
«&.  The  eysts  prodnssd  by  this  pansita  an 
often  as  krcro  as  a  man's  head,  cansing  great 
saffiaring  and  death.  In  Iceland  every  seventh 
i>emn  is  tfana  afflicted.  The  explanation  of  tUs 

lies  in  tho  filtliy  hahita  of  tlii?  people,  nr:d  ia 
the  peat  number  of  dog/i  they  keejp,  which  as> 
stst  m  sprssding  the  sssds  of  tba  diaordoi^ 
Here  the  cypta  or  hydatids  contain  instead  of 
one  tooies  or  head  innumerable  embiyonio  fofm^ 
wUohof  oawiaiiMiaaaeatiianakof '  '  ' 
Iba 
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<*cT!«i«t»  of  but  8  joints,  and  on  this  account  has 
iiiiiicrto  escaped  notice.  Even  now  it  is  not 
known  whether  man  himself  or  dogs  are  the 
ho^ts  of  the  mathre  helminth.  Another  re- 
liiarkable  ^tecies  dwelling  in  the  intestinal  canal 
of  BID  ii  die  bMrioetjfthalut  latutj  or  broad 
tij  eworm.  This  differs  from  the  true  tesnisa 
iu  the  cuQstraction  of  its  head  and  joints.  The 
funner  is  oval,  flat,  and  instead  of  a  coronet  of 
i(s  and  round  suckers,  possess^  2  longitudi- 


L  i  sacking  groove  on  each  lateral  margin,  by 
iikch  it  ^es  itself;  the  latter  are  one-third  of 
thtir  width  only  in  lontrth,  and  the  frenital  open- 
ing is  iosmd  uti  the  middle  of  each  Joiui,  inbiead 
«( al  ^  lateral  ineigin,  as  in  tsoniffi  proper,  and 
ofcnrs  on  the  same  surfnco  thrrniirhoiit  its  whole 
kitgtli.  They  arc  sometimes  as  luauy  as  8,000, 
li  tit  even  then  they  do  not  make  np  a  worm  more 
than  ?o  ft"€t  lonp.  ThiTs  far  this  parnsitc  hns  been 
found  m  man  only  iu  its  iiiaturtt  blaUi.  Ita  goo- 
gnpUcal distribution  islimited  to  Russia (indfnd- 
ir!?Ff>1and),  Switzerland,  Itfily,  and  the  maritime 
ui:?;jii.Ui  ol  Franc*  and  m»rili  lluropts  and  il 
mo^  probably  undergoes  its  transitional  stage 
<tf  development  outride  the  human  intr?tino  in 
aome  of  tne  mollusks,  which  form  the  loud  of 
■to.  A  few  otbor  ipefliM  of  tapeworm  infest 

Bankind,  hnt  rhey  nre  seldom  met  with,  and 
liii  iw  lyuud  enumerated  in  tho  accoinpatiyiiig 
MtalogDe.   The  dog,  from  his  domestic  and  om> 
Bivoroos  hahitH,  is  made  the  host  of  many  of 
these  entozoa,  and  does  much  to  keep  up  their 
precarioia  existea<».   Without  hia  9m  the  Umia 
cttnunu  Would   undonbtcdlj  booome  extinct, 
and  thos  the  shc-ep  breedtira  would  be  rid  of 
s  &ei6e  which  oftm  piroves  so  fatal  to  their 
flocks, viz.,  the  staggers.   This  disenso  19  crinscd 
bj  the  preeea<»  in  the  brain  of  hydatids  or 
cjitic  mmri^  wUeh  when  eaten  by  batohcr 
nrf  sheep  dofrn  are  converted  into  tho  corre- 
«5:>D(iin»  i&iiiiu,  the  embryos  of  v>  Inch  are  in 
turn  scattered  broadcast  over  tho  pastures, 
wbew  ilioy  find  ready  admisiiion  to  tho  grazing 
^erfs.  This  too  has  been  made  the  subiect  of 
Msrcfaiog  investigation  in  Germany,  anci  sbep- 
kerds  are  taught  to  keep  t)>eir  ^ot^  freo  from 
ftis  tapeworm,  by  ymtticg  out  of  their  reach 
tiie       of  animals  afflicted  with  the  staggers. 
Sheep  may  often  be  kept  heaUhy  l  y  kecpinp: 
wwi  irom  moist  places,  and  Irom  pastured, 
while  the  dew  is  still  on  the  grass,  for  the  pro- 
^^idea  eetm  to  seek  such  localities,  and  the 
MItof  the  am  appears  destructive  to  their  vi- 
Ui^v.  Maeh  nwM  good  maj  be  effected  by 
■eh  preventive  measure^  than  by  administering 
■rawnintica,  or  by  attempLing  tlio  removal  of 
ueejstabythe  trephine  ortrochar.   Did  the 
swine,  too,  but  know  tho  natnml  history 
••tbe  measles  which  infest  his  charge,  thia 
loatfaaGfme  diaeoM  woold  be  seldom  met  with. 
V«y  oftai  iinmcTtsc  droves  of  these  creatures 
"••  to  W  tlaughtered  on  its  account,  and  such 
'^^^ilvsjrs  pcOTo  tiiat  tho  vicdms  ha¥e]«t^ 
V,      in  the  neighborhood  of  some  person 
y    •  imiia  $olium.    Wild  swine  are  never 
'Mi  atba  «aj,  ad  it  ii  only  tbe  lUHij  a* 


tnreof  its  food  which  produces  it  in  the  domee- 
ticated  animaL  Occasionally  this  variety  of  cys- 
tieereuB  is  found  in  the  flesh  of  other  animals  eaten 
by  man,  as  the  ox,  deer,  and  bear;  but  very 
seldom.  No  doubt  a  great  deal  of  nieaiily  pork 
is  sold  both  fresh  and  salted,  and  enough  iseatflo 
in  an  uncooked  state  in  the  form  of  sansacron, 
raw  pork,  and  the  like,  to  account  for  tlio  wido 
distribution  of  tieniso.  Dr.  Weinland,  in  his  recent 
f'^f^ny  on  human  ce^touUa  (Cambridge,  1858), 
divide  the  ttmioidta  into  two  clasgob:  First, 
the  9elerolqndota^  or  hard-shelled  tapewentt% 
tho  embryos  of  which,  develoi)ed  in  the  warm- 
blooded vertebrata,  become  mature  tienio)  oiUy 
in  the  intestinal  canal  of  carnivorous  mammalia. 
Thus  man  obtains  the  tmiia  solium  from  swine; 
the  dog  the  T,  semata,  T.  ca-nuruty  and  T.  echi^ 
noeoceuB  from  the  rabbit,  the  sheep,  and  the  oz 
respectively ;  the  cat  tho  T.  rrrtm'-oJIis  from  the 
mouse,  and  so  on.  Second,  the  mauuoUpuioiu, 
or  soft^elled  tapeworms,  the  eggs  of  which  are 
to  bo  hatcho<l  in  the  stomach  of  artictdata  and 
mollusks.  i  iio  maiuru  euiozoa  oi  this  order  in- 
habit the  intestinal  canal  of  such  animals  as  prej 
npon  ttio  above,  as  fish,  birds,  and  insectivorous 
mammalia. — Trcmatoda^  Uenhnintha  (OwenX 
isolated  flat  worms.  These  entoiioa  are  character- 
ized by  their  flattened,  more  or  less  elonpnted 
shape,  and  by  ventral  sucking  disks.  The  same 
individual  possesses  the  oi^ns  of  both  MSM. 
Tiii{]o]]ihi  divided  them  into  difTerent  genera,  ao* 
curdiup  to  tho  number  of  cup-like  suckers  pres- 
ent. This  denfication  has  been  given  np,  inai- 
much  as  tho  more  important  distinctions  of  struo- 
ture  did  not  correspond  to  the  external  markings; 
but  many  ofthe  names  have  been  retted.  Thus 
the  disfomrr  hcpatkvm,  or  liver  fluke,  has  2  piirk- 
ing  disks.  .  Ihis,  tho  best  known  of  tiio  tremaLodo 
wonDB,  MenmMea  much  a  cucumber  seed  in 
form,  and  mcnsurea  in  length  one  inch,  in  width 
about  half  aa  inch.  Its  color  is  of  a  yellowish 
brown,  probably  owing  to  the  bile  in  which  it 
lives.  In  this  cla«*iwe  fir^t  find  evidenee  of  an 
alimentary  canal,  iu  uddtiiou  to  tbo  sexual  or- 
gans, thus  giving  it  a  higher  rank  than  the  ess* 
toidea.  This  consists  or  a  triaiifru!:ir  opening 
or  mouth,  which  may  bo  used  either  as  a  sucker 
or  means  of  obtaining  nutrinnnt.  Vnm  tUl 
ai  i-c  ^  tlio  intestinal  canal.  An  excretory  ay «tem 
is  albo  present.  This  liuko  has  been  fouuti  only 
in  a  few  well-authenticated  cases  in  man.  Its 
true  home  is  in  the  fxall  duets  of  wheep,  nnd  it  ' 
is  generally  found  in  Llie  wiiuu  placo  iu  tL^j  lia- 
man  sy  srem.  There  are  coses,  however,  on  rec- 
ord in  Avhirh  it  ha?  been  found  seated  beneath 
the  skin,  havuig  uiade  iis  way  thither  by  boring 
into  the  epidermis.  In  the  liver  of  the  lower 
animals  it  works  sad  havoe  in  autumn  and  win- 
ter, causing  a  dilatatiou  and  catarrh  of  tho  gall 
ducts,  and\an  interference  with  the  hepatio 
f-metion ;  by  which,  of  course,  the  secretion  of 
tiie  bilo  is  disturbed  and  changed.  They  may 
occur  in  such  quantfties  as  to  atop  up  the 
cystic  duct,  and  their  e^'jr'j  are  deposited  iu  vast 
numbers  iu  the  bilo.  iho  symptoms  they  cre- 
ate III  BM  Mtd  nOt  be  Stated  iNieL  Ibe  pee- 
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Mge  of  this  worm  ^7  the  stomach  or  intesUnea  most  noxiona  of  theparaaitio  hfilininthi>  bat 

Is  th»  only  pro<rf  weoooH  hare  of  tts  proaoww  none  fnftsl  ntaa.   They*  are  inehiiM  vrfa* 

befOTC  death.  The  generatioD  and  <!>  vclopraent  one  genus,  echinarTiyn  'hu.^^  wliich  is  cLaract<'r- 

of  these  worma  haa  been  n  sabject  of  great  in-  ked  br  its  retractile  proboadai  armed  viUt  » 

tensttotl■tmfaIls^rfnea6teellkra|>BMM  snrftd  spiiiML  It  fa  ftmad  to  the  intwlliiiirf 

the  object  of      o-ti;.  ition  iri  illustrating  his  the  h<^  and  other  animals. —  yematoidM^  caU- 

theory  of  alteruotioa  of  genwation.  The  eggs  wtiiUka  (Owen),  or  round  wormSi  Il^ei« 

4tf  Am  ilirtomo,  escaping  frao  elHrtad  embryos,  fa  nnia  op  of  tt«  xoniid  iranm  which  Uik 

boeome  convortod  into  a  nurso  or  grand-nurso  tlie  intestme,  lungs,  and  kidneys  of  man  andtke 

wlule  in  the  water.    These  nurses  or  cerca-  lower  animals,  or  else  are  enolosed  witbiacna 

rim  an  supplied  witih  organs  of  self^pport,  In  the  mnsoofar  system  or  beooatii  tiie  «fM» 

and  were  fonncrly  looked  npon  as  mature  ani-  mis.    They  too  imflcrtnl^'c  migrations  and  u:- 

aulai  but  are  merely  cradles  for  yoong  diato-  derso  traiosformatious,  but  we  are  Iw  le- 

matm,  whioh  are  prodnced  witliin  Ibeir  eanal,  or,  qnamfeed  witii  their  d«?«lopaieift  than  wUHbt 

where  this  is  wanting;,  within  the  simple  eac,  of  the  first  t"  o  <  h^-e^ :  nil  tlm'  vr,-  knowrf 

from  the  germinal  ^anules  retained  from  the  them  is,  that  we  fiud  sexually  matore  sod  «• 

original  ombryo.  TtAa  jomg  brood  poasesset  btyoBfa  faanuy  hat  to  tnwe  n  eonnsotka  I*- 

in  some  8f>coies  tails  by  whicli  they  undertako  tween  them,  or  to  disoover  their  mode  of  groirth, 

wanderings  on  their  own  aoooanti  become  at*  haa  hitherto  been  impossible.  They  aiedisii- 

ta(dMdtomo11adESor]ft»ttnfattafa,andtbnsfinl  gniaiied  from  tbe  mMdam  uoA  trmattiahft 

their  way  into  the  intestine  and  liver  of  some  JQore  elaborate  digestivo  apparatus,  liy  a  tfr- 

krger  auimaL  Another  way  exists  by  which  Tonsqnilem,  and  by  individaality  of  sex.  -Mott 

they  may  reaoh  the  fotesCtBe;  for  ^e  tafflew  of  Hm  speeras  are  oviparoiia,  «m  the  dsrikf' 

brood  have  the  power  of  encysting  thomselvoa  ment  uf  riv  ir  oggs  has  Ikch  lat.  ly  niaJe 

while  in  the  water,  and  may  thus  be  borne  study,  of  heiminthologtsts.  XheoraarseodoHd 

about  tin  tiiey  are  awallowed  by  some  of  tiie  !n  hm  dielfa,  wflMn  whf oh  trndMPsalMtosoi' 

herbivora.    This  is  the  general  plan  of  de-  ditions  the  embryo  is  fiirther  develoj)ed  bjKf- 

relopment  in  all  trematode  wiwms,  but  it  is  mentati(»,  till  it  breaks  from  its  lubiMtiss, 

not  yet  known  what  peoeliar  metamorphoses  and  oones  forth  eitliar  a'perfootwom,  erisiB 

this  entozoon  nnd  r^nh-s.     There  can  bo  lit-  intemTxIi  it  ■  fL>rm,  in  whii  li  it  wandersint^Hbo 
tie  doabt|  however,  that  sheep  infect  them-  tissues  of  man  and  other  aoioials,  where  it 
ashret  by  devmrfaigr  snafb  wMeh  fi'eqnent  vndergo  the  enoystedstafe,  end  finally  oaoeif 
the  gra^a  in  moist  meadow  pastures,  or  by  ing  I  n  r  onio  the  mature  individnal,  wlieu  it  Is 
drinking  ditch  water.  Whether    the  rot"  ia  found  again  a  suitable  habitation,  liie  lai^<^ 
aetoally  eaoaed  by  flifa  parasite  fa  not  eotaln,  of  thte  eiass  fa  liie  t/trmgylm  giga$^  ivhich  be- 
but  they  are  ahrays  found  in  this  disease.    Lit-  longs  to  the  dog  and  other  animals,  but  wfn  I 
tie  benefit  is  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  an-  has  been  found  at  rare  intervals  in  the  husm 
thelndnttos,  but  a  proper  attentfon  to  tiiesa  kidney.   It  fa  a  long,  cylindrical,  red  moosttf, 
laws  of  prophylaxis  will  aid  the  farmer  much  with  a  motith  made  up  of  G  papil'.ie.  Tlie  icait 
in  preserving  his  flocks  in  a  healthy  condition,  as  usnal  in  the  ntmatoideOf  ia  the  smaller,  ui«<i- 
The  Skt<mahmMa9Mmi^  fa/ram  ArwjwimK^  wing  from  10  to  IS  Inoheii,  while  the  ieciile 
di-i       ill  T[';i:i  in  Africa,  according  to  Bilharz,  sometimesattainstho  K  i[i.'tli  of  3  feet.  aiidi^Wi 
who  found  it  first  iu  the  blood  of  the  portal  and  an  inch  in  thickness.   This  sea  serpent  oH^ 
nesenterio  Teln^  Thsir  ohfaf  bsbltetion,  how-  hwnftnentonNi  seems  really  to  oeoss  very 
ever,  is  111.'  lil  nlder  and  inte  'iiM and  when  trouble.    Like  the  OHrariA,  Ma  relative,  iU  bM 
present  in  numbers  they  are  very  detrimentaL  red  color  seems  owing  to.a  reddish  oil  seoctM 
u  the  bladder  tiiey  ftsten  tfiemielves  to  the  by  the  Taoooolea  of  the  slchi.  AnoChsrepeo^ 
mucous  membrane,  and  jiroduce  patches  of  in-  S.  eouinus^  is  very  common  in  d irtesl'^^"'* 
flaiumatioUf  exudation,  and  hemorrhage.  The  Xik^lMTSb^mdS,  lojigitafiinatu»h»&l>^<^^i^^ 
fungous  ezorssoeiices  they  cause  are  pednncn-  in  tiielmigs  and  bronohlu  glands  of  man. 
latod,  and  often  of  the  size  of  a  pea.    Within  a»earides  are  very  numerous,  and  inbabil  tM 
them  the  animals  may  be  found,  and  on  their  4ntestaius  of  many  anumds.  The  amtrii 
esteoifll  snrfhoe*  the  eggs.   In  the  ureters  the  hrkoidm  fa  the  largest  whidi  inM  the  biutfn 
inflammation  they  create  is  Fuffioient  to  produce  intestine.    It  is  found  all  over  t lie  vorM  w» 
stricture^  and  consequent  atrophy  of  the  kidney,  prefers  the  lower  part  of  the  small  ^^^^^^ 
Several  other  species  of  trematode  entozoa  have  fs  of  a  pale,  pinkish  hue,  oylindrtaJ 
b( . n  roiiiid  both  iu  man  and  herbivorous  ani-  has  pointed  e.xtreinities.  and  varies  gresuj 
mala,  but  they  can  only  be  enumerated  in  this  sixe  according  to  ago  and  sex.  The 
artide.  Some  of  them  Infest  the  eyea  of  ani-  nres  from  4  to  6,  the  female  from  8  to  1»  «»cn» 
mals,  and  are  .sometimes  found  in  such  prodi-  in  length.    The  hea<l  is  trilobulatc  with 
pona  Quantitiea  as  to  almost  fill  the  cavity  of  the  striction  below  the  papillss,  which  serveassoc - 
eyeball.— -iieantAoe^Aafa,  ttsrelmintha,  hook-  ing  surfaces.  The  intestinal  eanal  i«  »  ^""Pj 
ed  worms.    This  group  of  entozoa,  wliich  re-  tube  piercing  the  centre  of  the  worm  from  ^ 
semblee  the  nemat^dea  in  form  and  distinction  to  end.   They  are  very  prolific,  and  a*  "J*"'^ 
of  sex,  approaches  more  nearly  the  trmatoda  in  64,000,000  ova  have  been  found  fa  ooq  t^*' 
lli  tfigMttTo  ^^item.  It  inoliidM  hbw  of  tito  Vitm  OBpi  when  faamntme  antnuguur'^ 
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Twy  irregolAr  in  shftpo,  but  when  impregnated 
neeoekwd  in  OTfl  sUellt^  within  which  tho  pro- 
OMKif  wgiiMiii  trtfan  iB  CM  I  toJ  on.  WlMthciritifl 

their  nature  first  to  go  through  a  rlcTctnpmental 
ftage  outside  of  man,  and  to  gain  r^admission  in 
Am  oris  drink,  la  not  known.  Thegnaftmnn- 
hi-n  in  which  they  are  sometime?  f  -Tnd,  even 
as  many  as  300  or  400,  leads  to  the  behef  that 
tber  may  nndcr  AKVorable  oireomfltencee  rcpro- 
ince  themselves  in  the  original  host ;  and  the 
vtndwiMa  which  iodivi^als  make  npward 
WKf  te  w  proinptiDgs  of  a  Mind  toatmot  to 
depont  their  eggs  iu  tho  stomach,  where  their 
sheUs  msj  nndteigo  the  solvent  action  of  the  di- 
gestire  proget    wnerever  mi  opening  sztsts 
ktwctn  the  intestine  and  any  cr.vitv  or  organ 
of  the  body,  it  may  prove  a  k>ophole  for  the 
puMfsef  this  uddre  paoruite,  ana  fat  lliis  way 
it?  presence  in  stningo  places,  as  tho  bladder  or 
abdamifial  (»vity,  may  be  accounted  for.  At 
an«f«nti^itis  impossible  Ibr  It  to  make  an  open- 
in^throogb  tlio  intestine  or  any  tissue  of  the 
body,  for  it  i«  without  the  means  of  doing  so. 
Thspraaenee  of  aaoaridesfaaabeea  attributed  to 
iOnett  aod  bad  flour  nnd  bread.   They  are  most 
•bondaot  in  maist  localities,  as  aea-ooasts  and 
nm  valleys,  and  they  may  gain  admbrion  to 
the  intestines  on  raw  fniif .  or  in  mollusca  and 
iirT«  of  insects,  which  aboond  in  sach  places. 
Bad  feed  or  the  want  of  food  wffl  nndonbtedly 
c&Ti'ii  tluir  ilischargo,  as  well  a3  illness,  but  only 
becanae  they  are  starved  ont,  and  because  iMid 
M.  and  triekneaa  gwtwate  an  unhealthy  aotkm 
in  the  intestine,  wlj-rh  tlms  Ix  conKa  disagree- 
aUo  to  them.  So  their  discharge  ia  more  &^ 
qawt  in  saniraer,  but  it  la  on  aMOont  of  tha 
fre-juent  diarrhoeas  which  follow  the  feating  of 
^een  fruits  and  Tegetablea,  by  which  thej  be- 
MOMsiddy  and  are  wpellad,  and  not  booanaa 
tlivflrc  generated  by  such  food  of  itf  clf ;  for  it 
srosttake  a  long  time  for  them  to  reach  matority, 
Mthsyaroseidofn  aean before  Ihiii^.  AHat- 
t«npts  to  produce  these  worms  in  tlh'  lower  ani- 
mab  by  admmistering  eggs  have  thus  ii&r  failed. 
—The  noadceof  man  are  aometimea  found  after 
(It^ath  to  present  &  sanded  appearance,  which  is 
caoaed  by  the  presence  of  innumerable  little 
aMttered  uiron  ghont  their  anbstance,  gen- 
«f»Dy  isolated  but  in  immediate  contiguitj'. 
Thew  mnnto  bodies  when  examined  micro- 
scopically  ge  fooad  to  coptatn  jnimature  worma 
ff>'\M  up  in  the  narrowest  compass.  When  set 
fr««  they  xiskid  themselves,  and  move  about  in 
» liyely  nwnier.  They  are  eylindrioal  and  ta- 
and  their  name  is  trieh  ina spiralis.  Tin  } 
•re  also  (ognd  in  the  muscular  system  of  the 
H  NowfotheemallinteitineofTaananibe 
*ori«l  over  ia  often  found  a  Kmall  tbread-liko 
wwm  coiled  up  or  extended,  which  ia  tho 
JncKgpiaitu  dtmor.    They  sonMtimea  occur 
by  baiidrf <ls,  ana  were  fornu  i!y  l  ut  erroneous- 
ij  npDoted  to  be  connected  with  the  diarrhcea 
w  typboH  fever.  Reeently  helminthologists 
iiave  ihoiicht  they  recognized  puflicient  resem- 
^jy<*  tietween  them  and  the  encysted  trichma 
•wiMBttoned,  to  oonrider  the  one  the 


developed  or  embryonir  F'tacro  of  tho  other. 
This  opinion  is  based  ou  auatomical  grounds, 
whiohneednotberepeatedhere.  Theintereeting 
discovery  by  Leidy  of  trichinons  pork  tenche'i  us 
how,  as  we  have  shown  in  meades,  man  may  in- 
foethinuelfirithtlietrjnweipAa^  Howhegett 
the  trichincB  is  not  so  easy  to  explain,  as  it  is 
not  known  whether  the  embiyo  on  eraer^ng 
from  the  egg  has  the  power  of  borrowing  mto 
the  blood  ve^^sels.  If  the  worm  by  wandering 
upward  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  stomaeh,  we 
ean  readily  see  how  Vie  embryos,  if  they  do 
po->r-s  this  power,  may  .spread  thein!:ielve8 
throughout  the  body.— One  more  of  the  human 
entoeoB  ia  enflieleDtly  teteresdng  to  be  men- 
tioned  licrr  at  length,  viz. :  the  lvurin  niedipen' 
ntj  or  Guinea  thread  worm.  This  is  confined 
to  eertaSn  loealitiea  in  tiie  tropical  regions. 
It  is  seldom  over  8  yards  long,  and  is  found 
of  all  lesser  sizes  according  to  its  age.  The 
male  has  not  yet  been  deaonbed,  for  «ther  iti 
small  size  prevents  detection,  or  else  it  never 
ooonrs  in  man.  In  shape  the  female  resemblee 
a  flattened  eord,  one  line  in  diameter.  Its  color 
ia  pale  yellow,  and  it  is  viviparous.  Its  head  is 
circular  and  armed  with  4  straight,  pointed 
spines,  by  which  it  probably  penetnnea  the 
tissues.  It  inhabits  trie  siibcutatUMius  areolar 
tissue,  and  chiefly  that  of  tho  ankles,  feeL  and 
lege ;  mit  it  baa  also  been  fonnd  in  Ihe  abdomi- 
nal parietes  and  arn)s.  It  often  ]»roves  an  en- 
demic, attacking  certain  regiments  in  armies  and 
sparing  othera.  It  appean  to  follow  the  rainy 
sea.'ions,  and  to  occur  mostly  in  low  and  marshy 
districts.  There  can  be  hardly  any  doubt  that 
Hiia  animal  ia  an  inhaUtant  of  wet  plaeea,  and 
that  man  infects  himself  only  by  allowing  it  to 
oome  in  contact  with  his  skin.  Thoee  who 
take  great  preeantion  against  wetting  their  foet^ 
sleeping  on  the  ground,  and  bathing  in  marslnr 
pools,  generally  escape  it.  The  worm  maj  lie 
eoiled  up  or  extonaed  at  ftall  length  beneath 
the  skin.  As  many  a.s  50  individnafs  have  been 
observed  in  one  person,  but  usually  one  alone 
occur  a.  Ifanperflmal,  its  growth  be  watoihed 
from  day  to  (lay,  and  it  has  been  seen  to  increase 
more  than  an  inch  in  24  hours.  It  often  liw 
eonoealed  for  a  long  Itine,  however,  without 
causing  any  symptoms  of  its  presence,  and  may 
thus  be  borne  from  one  country  to  another  by 
Ita  host.  When  about  to  open  extetnelly,  a 
little  boil  is  fotmd  nt  some  point  on  the  skin, 
which  either  bursts  or  is  opehed,  and  the  an- 
terior end  of  the  worm  protrndee.  It  ia  removed 
1)y  seizing  tliis  and  making  gentle  traction. 
AU  that  readily  yields  is  wound  about  a  com- 
meea  and  lionnd  down  over  the  womid  tin  the 
following  day,  when  the  same  process  is  re- 
peated till  it  is  wboUv  extracted.  Great  care 
w  taken  not  to  break  tiie  worm;  for  eeriooa 
results  often  follov,  snrh  accidentf.  Tr  's 
probable  that  the  young  or  germs  inhabit  wet 
soils,  and  enter  tiie  tiaaaea  of  other  ammals  to 
attain  their  ftUl  development  after  being  im- 
pregnated outside.  The  attempt  of  the  mature 
ftnuila  finally  to  escape  wonld  teem  to  ^mfij 
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thatf  its  end  being  accomplished,  it  wonid  re-  found  to  act  as  a  tame  T^roifuge  in  the  tnA 

tarn  to  Itt  fbrmer  Aome,  and  deporft  itB  young,  ment  of  anaridea. — Tim  trfliliogTaphy-  <f  bd* 

where  new  hosts  mi\y  ofTcr  tlieinsclves  for  ininthology  has  rocoited  many  valuable  ailil'. 

their  reception. — We  append  a  list  of  well  an-  tiona  wi&n  the  laat  few  years,  ainoe  it  his 

fhe&tlcated  hehnintha  round  in  80ni#  stage  in  beoomeadistinetadeiiM*  Voramoneocipiett 

man.  1.  Ckstoidka:  ta;nia  solium ;  T.  e  cysti-  account  of  its  progrosa  tbon  the  nature  of  thu 

ureo  tmuifioUi;  T,  m€dioauicUata;  T,  nana;  article  allows,  the  following  books  m«rbe» 

T.  s  eektneeom  aUrieiporimte  ;  T,  a  eehittifh  fcrred  to;  Rndolphi,  Bntotoorum  «Aw  vmmim 

eocro  Hcolkiparientc  ;  hothriocephahis  htus.    2.  Intestinalium  JJittoria  iVa/umZM  (3  vok  Srr. 

XnsMATODA:  moMiUma  Untia :  dutoiim  hfpati-  Amsterdam,  1808);  jSteenstrnp,  pabUcati(W3(^ 

mm;  P.  ItnMMlatom;  2).  heierophyet ;  D.  IU78odety,**Alfemi8ltoBof  0«nentioD''^^ 

haematobium;  D.  ophthohnohium.    8.  Tkfm  v  Lr  rid  on,  1845) ;  Bremser,  Ueher  lebtndeWif' 

toidba:  tricoo^halui  dimar;  weyurit  rermi-  mer  im  UbcmimMen»ehm(jkto^\ieoM,19ii)i 

4fuksrit;  a$eaH»hmiMeHa»f)trongyltug if/as;  Dieting,  SyttenM  jSMwimSkMi  (9  Tok  9ro, 

8,  longiragxnatu« ;  ancylojifomum  duodcnale ;  A'  u  nii  i,  1850);  Thijardin,   ITi*toire  n'llunlk 

JUaria  IctUisj  K  medittctms,  Many  other  va-  de«  helmvntha  ou  vcn  inteB^naw  (8va,  Fm, 

rietiea    theae  8  dttsea  haira been  obsenred,  1844);  Van  Benedeii,  VtrtemMim&um^ 

but  not  enoueh  is  known  of  them  as  yet  to  raiso  (  Uo  ,  Ttrussels,  18''  0);  I^nckart,  Blaitnlmi- 

them  above  ue  liat  <rf  the  atrayed  or  the  acci-  wirmcr  und  ihre  Entmehelung  l^io^  Qmm^ 

dental,  or  to  giTetbem  ft  plaM  among  the  proper  1856);  Owen,  ''leetnrM  on  uifcrtAnbi* 

parasites  of  man. — The  administration  oi  drugs  (8vo.,  Ix)ndon,  1843^;  Kftchenmeister  nod  You 

in  the  encysted  stages  of  tapeworm  wonld  of  oiebold,  translated  m  Sjdenlmm  society  pobii- 

ooime  be  tueleaa,  and  their  magnosis  la  oAen  a  eattww  (B  ^a.  8vo.,  London,  1867) ;  Leidj,  A 

mostdifficnltprobkin  tothepliysioiitn.  Thofol-  Flora  and  Fanna  withiu  Living  Aiiiinfi]-,'' 

lowing  renuirks  apply  then  only  to  the  intestinal  Bmithsonian  publications^  T<d.  v.  (ito^  Wuii- 

foma.  KotbingshomdbedoneiratilthepaaBage  ington,  1868);  Wdnland,  **  Human  Oeabiidi^ 

of  joints  gives  the  infallible  sign  of  the  presence  (8vo.,  Cambridge,  1868). 
of  the  worm.  All  statementa  of  patiuBnta  re-     £NTR£OAST£AUX,  JoaBPoAHTOisBBirai 

garding  thdr  own  symptoDis  mnst  be  reodyed  x>*,  a  TVaneli  navigator,  bom  in  Aiz  in  IfN; 

with  much  doiibt.    A  long  catalogue  of  fearful  died  at  sea  near  the  island  of  Waipcoo,  in  the 

and  frigbtfai  ills  is  ascribed  to  their  presencCi  Faoifio  ocean,  K.  of  New  Oninea,  July  20,  ITdS. 

bnt  probablv  in  the  m^ority  of  eaaea  withont  Be  entered  Ifie  naval  eervioe  in  17M,  gnMf 

any  caose  whatever.    It  is  tnio  that  the  worm  rose  to  the  position  of  commandant  of  :!ieFVeorfi 

feeds  npon  the  nutriment  of  the  patient,  bat  fleet  in  the  East  Indies  (1786),  and  in  17871a 

tiiiahaanotyetlbmied  a  partof  Ids  organiza*  beeaine  governor  of  Ifamitfoa  and  the  Ue 

tion,  and  is  not  oxygenized.   "Whether  epilepsy  Bourbon.    In  1791  he  was  sent  by  the  Frradi 

is  ever  caosod  by  tapeworm  is  a  matter  of  ffreat  government  in  search  of  La  P^ronss^  who  bad 

donbt,  and  more  valid  proof  is  needed  to  moir  not  1>e«D  lieard  from  sineo  Feb.  1TB8.  Btftra 

more  than  a  coincidence  between  the  [  re'-onco  in  detecting  any  trace  of  liim,  bnt  nscort!u.if<3 

of  the  two.  Whenever  a  person  harboring  one  with  great  exactness  the  outllnee  of  the  £.  c(ma 

of  theae  beeomea  ill  in  any  way,  from  any  oaose  of  Kew  Oaledotda,  W.  and  8.  W.  eoart  of  V<«; 

Inexplicable,  tho  ])araaite  receives  the  entire  Holland,  Tasmania,  and  various  other  coa«tv 
Uame^  gome  species  oUog  more  firmly  than      ENTRE  DOUEO  £  KINHO.  bee  Mim 
others,  and  are  more  diffleoH  to  dislodge.  Of     ENTRE  RTOS,  a  etete  of  the  AnpentiM  e» 

course,  unless  wo  obtain  tho  head  we  fail,  for  tho  federation,  South  America,  deriving  it'  Miw 

»eoU»  may  go  on  producing  new  colonies  indefl  from  its  sitoation,  between  the  rivers  Umgn^ 

niteiy.  The  only  way  to  ellbot  their  removal  ia  and  I'anma,  boonded  K.  by*  Conientes,  E  V 

to  rcr  lt  r-  their  habit  ;itiu:i  disagreeable  to  them.  Uruguay,  8.  by  Bnenos  Ayres,  and  "W. 

A  long  list  of  anthelmintics  swells  the  works  on  Fe  and  £1  Gran  Chaoo ;  area  estimated  at  3S,0w 

materui  mediea,  but  the  folhming  are  the  only  sq.  m.,  occupied  by  alternate  traotsof  prurieaM 

trustworthy  remedies:  tho  ro  t-i  of  the  malo  swamp  land,  ari  l  niiistly  micultivated ;  p^^p- 

fern,  pomegranate  bark,  oil  of  turpentinou  koosso^  1855,  about  50.000.   In  the  sonthcra      > ' 

and  pumpkin  aeefls,  all  of  wldflb  dioold  bo  em-  extenaivo  allimd  plain,  subjeet  to  annual  'v^^_ 

ployed  in  connection  with  a  subsequent  course  dations.    llio  climate  is  mild  nn  1  ^eail.l:  • 

of  cathartic  medicine.  No  remedies  as  yet  dis-  Sudden  oluwgea  of  temperature  never 

oovered  are  of  any  avaQ  in  the  treilmeni  of  tho  and  froat  is  almoet  unknown.  Vast  herds  oi 

trcmahfia,  and  their  j)resence  can  only  be  cor-  horses  and  cattle  roam  over  the  prairies,*"^ 

reotly  diagnosticated  when  their  passage  into  the  e^qwrtation  of  hides,  horns,  tallow.  ^''^ 

the  ottter  worid  ia  observed.  Among  the  iMina*  Jei^edbeef  is  the  chief  source  of  tlie^ft^^ 

toiilm,  the  oxyurUJu^  or  pin  worms,  are  tho  the  state,    Parana,  Ybicuy,  and  Oooospw*"* 

most  troublesome,  on  account  of  the  intolerable  la  China  are  the  principal  towns. 
Heiiing  oanaed  by  their  nightly  wanderings  out*      ENVELOPE,  a  paper  covering  for  ^}^^^^ 

side  tno  intrstine.    No  treatment  can  wholly  trodueed  into  general  use  in  Great  Bntai""'^ 

remove  them,  but  oathartics  and  cold  enemata  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  parlii^^ntot 

nro  tha  beat  Nmedifla.  Tho  adadniatratloa  of  Ang.  17, 1839,  which  provided  Ibr  the  pjjvj" 

aantonlne  or  aome  of  to  compomda  irill  b»  of  poatajiEobj  weight  iMtand  of  tj^*"^ 
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of  p)dc«a  of  paper.  In  ISil  it  wob  found  ibat  case  of  omiasion  to  fomiah  aa  eav^ope  at  wery 

•boot  lialf  the  oomapondeDce  passing  through  revoliitioo  of  the       earn,  the  attmdaiit  mait 

the  poat  ofBco  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  in  instatitly  move  a  stop  which  lifts  up  thegmnmer 

«orek)|)es;  &od  in  Id&O  100  oat  of  evervllfl  and  prevents  the  application  of  gum  to  Rotable 


hum  were  thus  protected.  In  the  united  where  the  ravelope  dioald  be,  aa  also  the  move- 

J^taies  their  adoption  fcllowcd  more  slowly  the  ment  of  the  fiogers,  which  would  otherwise  de- 
similar  change  In  postage  introduced  bv  the  act  nmge  the  envelope  last  deposited^Another  re- 
ef 1615;  but  Ibr  aeveral  years  past  th^have  iiian»bleinaehiDefiDrthl8fllmplew«»k  of  filing 
been  almost  uuiversallj  eni^  loyed.  For  some  and  gumming  the  aroall  pieces  of  pnper  forMl> 
tiiae  «o?elopes  ooatinued  to  be  cut  out  and  fold-  velopee,  coostmcted  by  M.  iiomoml  of  Birmiiiff* 
«d  by  hand,  bat  the  inereaiing  dmnaod  led  to  ham.  was  dicnra  at  the  great  exiubitlon  of  1861. 
tlxo  invention  of  exceedingly  ingenious  machines  To  tois  the  blanks  arc  supplied  by  means  of  a 
ibcisnuihuig  them  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  hollow  arm,  which  as  it  moves  forw^  is  ex- 
Fint  they  wer«  out  into  form  br  ohiaela,  fbo  bauted  of  «r,  and  in  tida  eon^oa  ooming'over 
paper,  roughly  shaped,  being  held  in  a  templet  tbe  pile  of  prepared  1  Innk?,  one  of  them  at  the 
or  nooM  of  tbe  proper  pattern.  The  folding  top  la  <»u8ed  by  tbe  atmodpheiioptesaore  toad- 
was  dMBeompIeted  by  band  with  tbenaeof  a  hwe  to  the  double  tnbnlar  end,  and  la  tboa  ear> 

ctnnmoQ  bone  folder.    Al  ont  rt.nQO  were  as  ried  along  till  the  tube  Lcrnniing  filled  with  ait 

Qim  aa  an  expert  person  could  thus  prepare  drops  the  blank  upon  a  spot  where  by  the  de- 

inaoay.  In  1S46  Heaara. Edwin  HQl  and  war*  aoent  of  a dabber  it  la  preased  against  a  eponge 

rea  Dc  la  Vine  obtained  in  England  a  patent  for  satarated  with  gum  from  the  receptacles  with 

an  envelope  machine,  covering  also  the  f^para*  which  it  is  connected.  The  gum  being  tlius  laid 

tas  for  cnttiog  out  tbe  blanlts.  By  fliia  tnaehine  exactly  where  it  ia  required,  and  the  ataraping 

from  45  to  60  envelopes  i)er  minute  are  pro-  or  rrnl  ossing  being  at  the  same  time  eflected, 

dnoed,  aU  precisely  alike,  making  in  a  day  of  10  the  paper  is  next  pressed  into  the  hollow  mould, 

boan^  with  proper  aliowanee  for  stoppage,  from  and  its  flaps  atand  tip  as  in  the  other  maefaine; 

27.000  to  30,000,  of  which  not  more  than  one  in  the  plunger  retr  it-,  and  a  puff  of  air  blown 

S,000  is  iioand  to  be  badly  folded.  The  blanks  successively  throii|{h  each  of  the  4  sides,  which 

■nartintoaloBaogedu^MbysinittSirmnentin  ai«  perforated  to  adnUt  it,  tnrna  these  down,  and 

character  like  a  punch  for  cutting  gun  wads,  the-  re-descent  of  the  plunpcr  secures  them  in 

It  eats  out  250  blanka  at  once,  and  passes  for  their  places.  Theyarefiually  takououtby  band, 

•neeeeding  cuta  in  a  diagonal  ^feetion  aoroaa  placed  in  a  pile,  and  slightly  prised.— the 

the  ]m\<i:r,  so  as  to  reduce  the  waste  to  the  least  united  St^ites,  hand-made  envelopes  were  first 

pottibld  amount.    The  seal  upon  the  flap  is  next  furnished  to  the  trade  by  Messrs.  Bell  and  Gould 

tested  at  tbo  emboaeing  press,  and  the  gam  is  and  Mr.  Geoi^  F.  Nesbitt  of  New  York.  Tbo 

af^pliedby  hand  to  this  ti  ll).    A  boy  then  places  former  house  afterward  obtained  a  machine, 

tinem  one  by  one  upon  a  small  table  forming  the  contrived  by  Hr.  Gerard  Sickles,  which  is  un- 

Doolding  finime  attadied  to  the  maehine,  the  in  derstood  to  nam  done  good  service,  though  sinco 

terlor  uf  which  is  of  the  size  and  shape  of  the  surjias^ed  hy  ntliprs  of  later  invention.  Mr.  Nes- 

cnrelope  when  finished.  A  plunger  fitted  to  bitt  was  not  long  in  securing  another,  which  in 

this  b  btOQgfat  down  hf  a  revolying  ce^  and  general  plan  resembled  that^De  la  Rn^  tboi]wh 

I rH*ts  the  paper  into  the  monW,  ruii<^iri^'  tin  -1  t:iiu1i  nn  le  simple  and  perfect.   In  hi^  estab- 

^  to  stand  up  at  right  angles  to  the  central  li^huient  he  employs  about  8  machines,  the  cap 

pot^  of  the  paper.  The  pinnger  la  so  msde  paoity  of  eadi  of  which  is  about  80,000  env^ 

in  parts,  and  th.     are  so  c<ni:i d  ied  with  the  lopes  per  day.   The  machines  occupy  but  little 

uovementsof  the  cam,  that  the  portions  cover-  room,  5  of  them  standing  as  they  are  worked 

ing  tbe  two  ei^  of  the  envelope  fint  rbe  up,  .n  a  space  of  about  18  feet  ia  length  and  less 

and  at  tlie  ?ame  time  two  triangular  folders,  (no  than  4  feet  in  breadth.    Each  one  is  in  an  iron 

at  each  end,  turn  over  and  preaa  down  the  end  frame,  abont  6  feet  high,  2  feet  from  side  to 

«ne  «f  them  a  little  In  advance  of  the  side,  and  16  inches  from  front  to  back.  The 

ctLer.  Another  portion  of  the  apparatus  now  feedin?  phrlf  proj\-cta  in  front  abont  2  feet  more, 

apphes  aline  of  gum  on  the  two  end  flaps,  aa  The  power     applied  to  a  driving  pulley  upon 

tWy  are  tins  h^d  down.  The  side  portions  of  one  end  of  a  horizontal  axis  or  shaft  along  the 

tlic  plimger  then  rise  up,  and  the  side  folders  top  of  the  frame.    The  pulley  is  put  in  gear 

t  irn  tliti  long  flaps  over,  one  a  httlo  ahead  of  by  placing  the  foot  upon  a  treadle  at  tlie  base, 

tiie  other.  AI14iblders  then  open;  a  finger-  and  la  tmown  out  on  removing  the  foot.  In 

il^iKd  apparatus  advances  from  tho  side,  the  the  middle  of  the  axis  is  a  crank  giving  d 

poute  of  the  fingers  tipped  with  caoutohouo,  inches  stroke  and  carrying  the  vertically  moving 

ttw  wvdope  ia  lifted  up  with  llio  frame  pinnger.  Near  the  policy  is  a  cam  on  the  shaft 

•€*iB'^t  them,  then  withdrawn  to  one  side,  and  lorthc  movements  connected  wi*h  tlio  gumming, 

co&f cjt^  to  a  revolving  belt,  by  which  it  ia  «id  at  the  other  end  of  the  axis  is  tbe  crank  for 

carried  Dsdsr  a  rono*,  aiM  finally  deposited  in  a  working  the  varioos  other  movements  of  tho 

rtf^:l  tjrle  on  one  ^idc  of  the  mat-bin*".   Tfie  ap-  machine.  Tho  machines  are  worked  hr  ft-males, 

Ets  so  arranged  as  to  admit  of  its  being  one  to  each.   As  the  foot  is  placed  upon  the 

&r  envdopsa  of  diflbnot  siaesi  It  b  treadle^  a  blank  cut  by  the  usual  method  is  laid 

— ontoof  abont  one  every  second)  and  in  carelsssly  upon  tbe  Ming  sbelt  It  is  immo- 
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diatoly  taken  along  and  worked  into  its  exact  miles  <^  Dieppe,  and  contains  the  site  of  b 

place,  and  ftseoond  Is  itarted  bifcre  llie  flrat  bes  anoient  VnmaA  eemetery,  explored  tmm  Mi 

reached  tho  centre  under  l^j^ur  -  r.    W!iilc  tn  1 856,  by  tlje  abbe  Jean  Benolt  D&irfiCocbct. 

this  is  coming  down,  «  pafar  of  guutuers,  at  an  liia  researches  hare  proved  veiy  vslesUt  to 

obtiue  angle  to  eadi  other,  haviiigxwMiTeatlimr  aniueolc^oal  adenoe.   Tlie  greater  part  dTtbi 

supplies  of  gum  from  tlio  receptacle  with  which  graves  liad  been  violatecl  at  feoiue  remote  epocb, 

their  are  connected,  are  brought  over  the  wide  but  a  few  of  them  remain  iutacL   One  of  tbe 

Imek  flap  and  dab  a  little  gnra  upon  tiie  edges  of  most  remaritaUe  of  theaa  is  the  grare  of  a  jtm^ 

O.i'.^.    Tho  plunfter  immediately  follows,  nnd  person,  with  ear  rings  of  bronze,  with  r,vi. 

carries  the  blank  down  through  the  opeoingi  pendants  of  gokL   Cloee  to  the  car  riti&r«  wen 

whioh  it  ezaotlj  fits,  leaving  tbe  flaps  atanding  95  to  80  fhreads  of  gold,  whieii  (the  grtm 

np.   Tho  plunger  rise!^,  iukI  (lio  two  end  flaps  i\art  still  remaining  interlaced)  appeared  to  fiars 

are  pnahed  over  in  turn,  and  upon  them  the  back  belonged  to  a  woven  band,  or  fillet,  whicb  tim 

flap,  ftatoning  an  three  together.  Tha  last  dint-  bad  entirely  destroyed.   Simflar  rtfei  vcn 

ter  closes  over  tho  front  flap,  the  bottom  of  tho  found  at  Kert  li  ii>  1838,  and  such  iutennents 

mould  Mis  back  upon  its  hinges,  and  the  enve-  with  ornaments  were  common  among  tin  o> 

lope  ftlb  t3irough  into  a  tin  dule,  down  wbieh  it  dent  Greeks  and  Efanseans.   One  of  the  ptm 

slips  into  an  upright  tin  box  placed  to  receive  in  the  Saxon  cemetery  at  Clic--t  11,  in  the  i«!eof 

them.  This  box  makes  a  quarter  revolution  on  Wights  opened  in  1855  by  Mr.  George  Hiliier, 

its  aijs  with  every  25  envelopes,  and  these  are  eoimdoea  dmiTar  flisments  of  gold.  AmcH^tks 

consequently  arranged  in  the  box  in  jjilesof  25,  relicsdiscoveredatEnverracu  arosword9,8Sbm 

crossing  each  other,  ready  for  counting  and  box-  bronze  buckles,  a  Gaulish  coin  or  rather  ia|M 

ing.   fne  new  style  of  envelope  lately  intro*  of  gold,  which  presented  on  tho  reveres  an  ill> 

duced  by  Mr.  Ncsbitt,  having  black  lines  on  the  formed  miniature  hor*!e  (supposed  to  hehti:  i" 

inner  side  of  Uie  back  flapi  to  serve  as  a  guide  the  era  of  270  to  100  B.  C),  bronze  ear  tias^ 

fn  writing  tiieaddresstiefore  tbe  letter  is  put  in,  nedclaoes  eompoeed  of  glass  beads,  iroatni 

is  intended  to  be  prepared  in  thr  mn  hine  by  tho  ( jyiinciM'a),  accompanied  by  iron  lances  (/n- 
introduotion  of  some  additional  pwta.  Mok  of  iron  spurs^  arrow  points,  iron  d«fflen(r> 

the  oommereial   lined  envelopes "  are  prepared  namented  at  the  point  with  a  piste  of  lirMda 

by  Mr.  Nesbitt.    They  are  mostly  very  large-  and  flanked  by  small  knives,  elegant  br-'.'.:>s 

sized  envelopes  of  paper  with  a  bluish  tinge,  parse  clasps,  &o.   The  cemetery  ^nu  to  htn 

aeonred  bdbreontdngto  a  backing  of  cotton,  or  been  of  a  drcular  form,  and  was  probably  owe 

as  it  is  called,  muslin.  The  whole  is  then  made  covered  by  a  tumulus,  long  since  removc-i  '^^j 

up,  usuallj  by  hand.   These  envelopes  are  used  the  operations  of  agriculture.    The  abbeCocbe* 

for  protedfog  money  and  ▼dnd>le  papers  trane-  (bom  near  Havre,  March  7,  1812)i9  0oe«fft» 

mitted  in  commercial  transactions.   Messrs.  Mc-  most  active  French  archaaologists  of  tlio  prf^'T:t 

Spcdon  and  iiaker  are  also  large  manufacturersy  day.   Among  hb  latest  works  on  his  resesrdet 

producing  probably  25,000,000  envelopes  annn-  in  Normandy  are:  La  Normnn^  m^^«rfm^ 

ally ;  and  J.  Q.  Preble  probably  a  still  larger  ou  notice$  tur  deg  eimetieret  Bomaint  et  Frcfh 

number,  using  machines  of  several  kinds,  explore*  en  Kormandie  (Ronen,  16H  ^ 

andThUBbnll,  of  Woroester,  plates),  and  Sepulture*  GnuUntes,  J!!mmM 

■'T  .     employ  about  17  machines,  the  invention  Franque*,  ft  Kormand^  (I)ieppc,  is'T). 
of  i>r.  B.  ii.  Howes,  of  Worcester,  the  capacity      ENZINA,  or  Enoina,  Juan  de  la,  fomder 

of  eocb  of  which  is  about  10,000  a  day.  They  of  the  secular  theatre  in  Spain,  bom  in  14$i  or 

employ  t>team  power,  and  produce  about  45,-  14G0,  died  in  Salamanca  in  1534.   lie  wMe<3Ti- 

000,000  envekipee  annually.   In  these  machines  cated  at  the  university  of  8aUmsncai, 

the  envelopes  nlaoed  in  a  pile  are  brought  up  some  time  in  the  household  of  tbe  flrst  dolsv 

from  beneath  tlio  table  by  a  counterpoise,  and  Alva,  afterward  went  to  Rome,  vrbore  he  ^ 

the  top  one  is  immediately  taken  up  by  the  gum-  came  a  priest,  and,  from  his  skill  in 

mer,  whidi  eoines  down  upon  it,  and  leaves  the  chapel  master  of       X.   In  1619  he  n»«ie » 

required  quantity  of  gum  in  the  rijilit  place  to  pilgrimage  to  the  Iloly  Land.   At  le:i.st  Seoi- 

aeoure  the  end  and  back  flap — the  front  one,  as  tions  of  his  collected  works,  divided  into4p*rt^ 

In  all  machines,  being  first  gummed  by  band  and  were  published  from  1496  to  1516,  contasDji^ 

dried.    The  paper  dropped  by  tlie  fjufumer  is  lyrical  poetry,  songs,  and  several  do>criptive 

then  tak(>(  by  a  carriage  under  a  double  plunger,  poem?.   But  his  most  important  works  arehti 

tbe  outer  tiortion  of  which  fbroes  it  down  tnto  dramatic  compositions,  which  he  called  Bif^ 

the  nioula,  and  an  inner  part  follows,  turning  nentaeiones.  They  are  in  the  natnro  of  eclortii*, 

over  the  flaps  in  succession.   After  the  plunger  interspersed  with  songs,  but  deficient 

rises  the  bottom  of  the  mould  is  pressed  up  by  matic  structure.  They  were  first  represents  w* 

a  Fprin;:,  and  tho  envelope  brought  again  to  ilio  fore  the  duke  of  Alva,  and  in  oonilia"* 

surface  is  taken  by  the  same  carnage  back,  and  began  to  represent  them  public!  v. 
delivered  upon  a  slide  whiob  drops  it  into  a      ENZIO,  a  natural  son  of  Frederic  II.,  empe'* 

receiver.  of  Germany,  bom  in  1224  or  1325,  died  in  I*>* 

EN  VERMEU,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the  logna,  March  1 4  or  1 5, 1 272.  Ho  was  l««>®o«* 

department  of  Beine-Inftrienre.  Kormandy;  aooomplLslicd,  and  chivalric,  and  took  a  ow^ 

^p.  about  1,500.  It  is  sitnateo  within  a  few  gnlshed  part  in  the  eontesta  cf  hi*  Iw'*'" 
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Yi-ars  afterwar«]  Ik^  rn  ii  rie*:^  AJeliisia,  marchio- 
neaof  Maasa,  Uie  widow  of  Waldo  VisoontL  aad 
tbe  heiran  or  iraporteiit  poMearfoiw  in  Itdj. 
On  this  occasion  he  was  created  king  of  Sar- 
dioia;  bat  it  was  only  a  nominal  d^itf.  A 
VMN*  fabslutifll  one  oonflerred  on  bmi  ny  liie 
emperor  was  tlirit  of  go vercor- general  of  Lora- 
bu^  and  of  comnuuider  of  the  German  troops 

0xoonnnti- 

riic^teii  rrederic,  Nov.  11,  1289;  the  pope^g 
&nger  inereafled  tbo  ardor  of  £uaio^  and  be  oon« 
qom  fbr  hifl  ikther  many  towns  in  Umbria. 
As  commander  of  the  emperor's  naval  force  in 
1241,  b»  defeated,  in  coi^onotion  with  the  Piaan 
lleety  Ifce  Genoeae  In  Hie  ▼idinty  of  L^orOf 
ncir  the  i^^lanJ  of  Meloria  (May  3),  after  a  pro- 
tracted engagement.  A  great  number  of  prel- 
alMwmoB  bottid  of  fbe  Genoese  galleys,  abont 
to  attend,  ill  spite  of  tlio  emperor's  rcrnon- 
unuBOy  a  council  convoked  at  Rome  by  Greg- 
«i7.  AS  these  prahitea,  abont  100  archbishops 
*Dd  bishops  and  3  legates  of  the  pope,  were  cnp- 
tored;  the  total  number  of  prisoners  was  esti' 
mtM  at  4,000.  The  booty  taken  finm  the  Gen- 
oese co:iiprisc'd  a  hirgo  amomitof  money,  and  in 
tokin  of  thia  anooeasi  the  prelates  were  removed 
te  prison  In  diahis  made  of  silver.   After  this 
tndothervictories  over  the  Guelphs,  tho(ihibel- 
iiasi  were  defeated.  May  26, 124U,  in  the  bloody 
bstbt  on  tbe  Foffialto.   Enzio  being  made  pris- 
oner, the  BoloprncBo  condemned  him  to  perpetu- 
al ioDpriflonment,  and  refused  to  release  bim, 
ahhtegh  the  emperor  was  ready  to  pay  any 
sit'iount  of  ransom  for  lii.s  son.   He  continued 
in  prison  for  24  years,  surviving  all  the  sons  and 
ptndsons  of  Frederic,  who  all  met  with  a  violent 
deatL   Stories  were  circulated  about  the  at- 
tmpts  of  his  friends  to  effect  his  escape  by  con- 
MdiD^  hhn  in  a  barrel  of  wine  which  was  sup- 
f'iril  for  his  table;  it  was  also  said  that  he  had 
been  imprisoned  in  an  iron  cage,  but  although 
i^ly  guarded,  he  seems  to  have  been  treated 
vlth  kindness. 

EOCENE  (Gr.  €«tey  dawn,  and  itaunt,  recent), 
tiie  lowest  gronp  of  the  tertiary  formation,  so 
riimel  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell  in  making  tbe  di- 
vuioQs  of  tills  series,  from  the  fact  that  among 
^  fnoll  shells  with  which  the  strata  abound, 
R  fe*-  are  met  with  of  species  identical  with 
time  oov  living;  and  as  all  those  in  the  next 
oMvfRtnation  (the  secondary)  are  extinct,  the 
oldest  tertiary  strata  may  be  regarded  as  indi- 
(bedawn  of  the  existing  state  of  the  tes- 
fiuina.   The  division  being  based  on 
j  roportion  of  recent  species  of  sheUs  to 
^*«*  which  are  extinct,  which  proportion  in 
^  origiui  arrangement  was  determined  from 
cumiaation  of  1,288  species  to  be  about  8^ 
peroe&t,  the  upper  boundary  line  of  the  group 
w  determinately  fixed.   New  sets  of 
^Uire  occasionally  met  with,  which  may  be 
roferr«4  either  to  the  eocene  or  to  the  miooene 
^ch  iQcceeds  it,  a  group  which  ia  character- 
■i4b|<ontntttag  *  mwh  laiger  nimiber  of  »- 


isting  species  The  formation  ia  laigely  rejtre- 
•ented  in  the  London  and  Buris  baMns,  tlM 

numerous  fossils  of  which  afforded  the  means 
of  establishing  this  dassificationi  and  of  aubdi* 
Tidbg  the  group  into  S  diTMous  etltod  the  op- 
per,  iiiiililli',  and  lower  eocene.  It  is  recognized 
near  tbe  southern  coast  of  the  United  otatea, 
extending  from  Ddaware  sontb,  the  more  racent 
members  of  tho  tertiary  formation  commonly 
intervening  between  it  and  the  ooast  Hue.  The 
looalitybeib  known  and  atndied  Is  at  Ohdbome, 
Ala.,  wljcro  no  less  than  400  Bpooies  of  marine 
shells,  with  many  eohinoderma  and  teeth  of  fiab, 
tn  funnd  hi  one  member  of  the  group.  It  is 
also  met  with  in  Nebraska,  and  in  other  j)arts 
of  the  vallev  of  the  Misaissippi.  The  strata  in- 
dnded  m  tSis  diTinon  nre  sands,  clays,  nuirK 
pypsum,  sandstones,  limestones,  brown  coal ; 
indeod,  all  tho  varieties  of  sedimentary  rook% 
Ac 

t^ON"  BE  BEAUMONT,  CnAni.Es  GExsnftvn 
Louis  AuousTJt  Asnai  Tuioth^  d\  commonly 
called  the  cbevnKer  dflon,  a  IFVench  diplomatist, 
who  owes  his  notoriety  to  doubts  which  long  ex- 
isted as  to  his  sex,  bom  in  Tonnerre,  Buigundr, 
Oct.  5, 1788,  died  in  London,  May  21, 1810.  He 
was  of  good  family,  was  well  educated,  became 
a  doctor  of  canon  and  civil  law,  and  an  advocate 
before  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  attiieontset 
of  hi.s  career  applied  himself  with  somesuccess  to 
literature.  In  1755  Lonis  XY.  employed  him  in 
a  delicate  diplomatic  mission  to  RoMa  In  ooia- 
pany  witli  tho  chevalier  Douglas.  Favored  bj 
a  beardless  £ace,  ho  assumed  the  dress  oi  a  wo- 
man, and  blending  a  woman^s  tact  with  a  polite 
cian^s  cunning,  pained  the  good  graces  of  tbe 
empress  Elizabeth,  became  her  reader,  and  hav- 
ing bent  her  mind  to  the  wishes  of  tb»  I'rench 
court,  went  back  to  Paris  to  announce  his  buc- 
oess.  He  immediately  vaviuted  St.  Peters- 
burg in  male  attire,  passed  hkoielf  upon  Elizap 
beth  as  the  brother  of  her  former  favorite, 
was  again  successful  in  his  negotiations,  and  on 
his  way  back  to  Fmnoe  appeared  as  envoy  at 
Vienna.  Having  previously  held  a  commission 
in  the  army,  be  was  promoted  to  a  oajptainoy  of 
dragoons  in  1768,  served  with  the  forces  on  tiie 
Rhine,  and  acted  as  aide-de-camp  to  Marshal  de 
Broglie  during  the  campaign  of  176^  He  was 
then  secretary  of  embassy,  and  afterward  min- 
ister plenipotentiary,  at  London  ;  but  being  su- 
perseded in  1768  by  the  count  de  Guerohy,  and 
mortified  moreover  by  being  named  seeretary  to 
his  successor,  he  revenged  himself  by  publishing 
a  complete  account  of  all  tibe  n^;oliations  in 
which  he  had  been  engaged,  exposed  many  se> 
crets  of  the  Freirrh  court,  and  reflected  with 
equal  severity  upon  friends  and  enemies.  Among 
the  victims  of  his  slander  wm  De  Gtterchy, 
who  consequently  brought  an  action  in  tho  court 
of  king's  bench,  in  which  D'ton  was  con- 
victed of  libel  in  July,  1764,  and  wos  finally  out- 
lawed. Meanwhile  he  caused  Do  Guorchy  to  be 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  an  attempt  to  poison 
him,  but  the  afiair  ended  in  nothing.  He  con- 
tinued to  reside  in  England,  snbaisting  for  a  time 
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bj  borrowing  Mid  various  expedients,  and  after- 
ynrd  on  a  pension  which  Louis  XV.,  notwithF* 
standing'  liis  mi.scondact^  allowed  him  for  his  se- 
cret services  both  in  Eo^and  and  Russia,  and,  af- 
tor  die  return  of  fbe  count  de  Guercby  to  France, 
acting  ns  the  representative  of  the  court  of  Vcr- 
aaiilea,  though  not  officially  recognized  as  such. 
About  1768  ruoaon  respecting  his  sex,  which 
received  color  from  his  adventure  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, his  appearance,  his  manners,  and  siiU  more 
from  the  reports  spreed  by  hb  enemy  De  Guer- 
chy,  became  common  topics  of  conver«ntion  in 
the  British  capital;  bets  to  a  large  aiuuunr  wore 
laid  that  ho  was  a  woman,  and  a  wager  i>\  iLiia 
flort  became  matter  for  a  lawsuit  before  Lord 
Hansfield,  in  which  the  pliuntifi^  having  brought 
witnesBoe  to  swear  that  D'£on  was  a  f(Miiale,  ob- 
tained ft  verdict  for  £700.  In  1777  be  went  to 
Versailles,  where  Louis  XVL,  for  reasons  which 
have  never  been  made  known,  forced  him  to 
exchange  his  dragoon's  uniform  for  a  woman's 
dre^js.  He  returned  to  Eugland  in  this  garb  to 
collect  his  effects,  and  while  there  was  plaoed 
on  the  list  of  hnigrh  by  the  revolutionary  tri- 
bunal established  during  his  absence.  Ho  sup- 
ported himself  in  London  by  the  sale  of  his  li- 
brary, by  giving  exhibitions  of  his  skill  in  fenc- 
ing with  the  famous  Hons.  St.  George  and  Mr. 
Angelo,  and  hy  a  pension  from  OeoifB  in.  He 
made  one  more  viidt  to  his  native  country,  and 
under  the  name  of  Madame  d'^ion  petitioned 
the  national  assembly  for  leave  to  serve  in  the 
army;  but  obtaining  nothing  but  applause  by 
his  request,  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  day  a  in  pov- 
erty in  England,  retaining  UU  hb  death,  either 
throtiph  habit  or  for  convenience,  the  garb  which 
hacl  been  forced  upon  him  83  years  before.  A 
post  mortem  exarainatioo  left  no  doubt  of  hb 
being  a  man.  Ho  -wrote  n  nnmber  of  hbtorical, 
poliUcal,  and  other  works,  tilling  13  vols.  Svo. 
£QS.  ,6ee  Auboba. 

EOT  VOS,  JozsBF,  baron,  a  HnDparian  author 
and  statesman,  bom  in  Buda,  Sept.  3, 1818.  Ub 
education  was  completed  at  the  omvernty  of 
Pesth,  and  at  the  age  of  17  he  cointnenced  his 
literary  career  by  a  translation  of  Goethe's  Qott 
ton  BirUchingen.  Thb  was  followed  by  two 
original  comedies  and  a  tragedy.  In  }io 
travelled  through  Germany,  Switzerland,  i;  rauce^ 
and  Great  Britain.  •  In  1888  he  beecnie  tho 
•ditor  of  the  Budapesti  ArrUlonijt,  a  work  in 
which  the  most  eminent  Hungarian  men  of 
letters  took  a  part.  He  oontribu  ted  to  i  t  a  novel 
entitled  the  '^Carthusian/*  which  made  him  at 
once  the  favorite  of  the  Hungarian  public.  A 

Samplil.'t  i  sued  by  him  on  prison  reform  pro- 
noed  a  deep  impression.  Tlis  eloquent  defence 
of  the  "Emanoipatiuii  of  tiio  Jews"  was  still 
more  remarkable.  In  the  great  oontroversy 
about  Kossntli'a  Pati  Jlirlap^  EutvOs  cpoused 
his  cause,  aud  publuihed  a  pamphlet  ia  1841  de- 
fending him  against  the  conservative  leader 
8z6ch6nyu  As  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  oppo- 
sition in  the  upper  house  of  the  Hungarian  diet, 
EOtvta  achieved  a  distingniafaedpotttioD.  H» 
VMdineiB  in  debate^  hb  floeproeeno^  hbHter- 


ary  attdnments,  bis  rank,  all  combined  to  gift 
him  great  inflnenoe  in  the  ee— to  and  in  Bm- 

garian  society.   Bnt  whatever  may  have  hm 
hb  merit  as  an  orator  and  a  politician,  it  «^ 
eclipsed  by  his  fame  as  a  novelist.   The  finn- 
cial  crisis  of  1841  having  deprived  hia  family  of 
the  greater  part  of  their  fortune,  ho  rcsort^tl  to 
writing  as  a  means  of  support,  and  began  to  pab' 
Ibh  a  tale  in  numbers,  under  tho  titleof  ^4  Ait 
JeaytS^  ("The  Village  Isotary  '),  in  which  It 
bolaly  exposed  the  abuaes  connected  with  tJi» 
mlo  of  the  nobles  in  tho  connties.   This  nord 
hud  a  marvellous  success.    A  second  edition  »p- 
peared  at  Pesth  in  1861,  and  a  translatioD  wai 
pubhshed  in  England  with  a  preface  by  M-  F 
Fnbzky,  to  whom  the  work  was  origiuajj/ 
dedicated.  In  1847  ho  prodaoed  a  new  oonl 
on  tho  re  vol  f  of  the  peasantry  in  1514,  entitl«4 
Magyarorszdg  ibi^hm  ("  Hungary  in  Ifil^X 
During  thb  timolioalBO  exerted  an  infloeooe 
through  the  newspaper  presa.    Ilis  articles  in 
the  Frnti  Hirlap^  eraedally  on  oeotraUiauoo, 
which  he  became  tho  obainplon,  while  KoNift 
defended  the  autonomy  of  tho  conntics,  rere 
collected  in  1846  in  a  volume  at  Leipsic  ontier 
the  title  of  **BeAitm."  After  the  outbresk  of 
1848  EotvOp  v.'h'><  appointed  mini'^tcr  of  public 
instruction  imder  the  Batthyany  admiuiscratioa. 
He  brought  forward  a  comprehensive  mesrart 
for  the  improvement,  of  education,  which  vrii 
strenuously  uppostd  upon  sectarian gromids,  bnt 
was  warmly  supported  by  Kocmih  and  adopt- 
ed by  tho  diet.   Eotvos,  however,  witbdrev 
from  the  cabinet  on  occasion  of  tho  smmMf 
tion  of  Count  Laraharg,  and  retired  to  Mimi^ 
until  1851,  when  he  returned  to  his  native  con- 
try.   His  most  important  and  recent  work  is  an 
the  "  Infiuence  of  the  Leading  Ideas  of  the  U  t^ 
Centnry  on  tlio  State"  f2  vob.,  1851  andHSW, 
Hungarian  and  German  by  the  author),  in  which 
he  e.xpres8ee  hb  confidenoe  in  the  faithfalrna 
of  tho  age  to  hmimnitarianideM^  JlOtwitiiMlt* 
ing  its  utilitarianism. 

EPACT  (Gr.  nra^ror,  added),  a  vmb«  'v^ 
troduced  into  tb^^  (Tregoriau  calendar,  inten* 
ed  to  express  the  moon's  age  (in  days)  on 

1,  and  thus  to  determine  its  age  on  Hsrch  SI. 
Easter  Sunday  was  appointed  bv  the  cooDdlw 
Nice  to  be  the  first  Sunday  after  the  iir^  foB 
moon  following  the  vernal  equinoac  Bat,  in  w 
church,  thi;;  Sunday  is  found  by  a  formula  whwa 
is  not  strictly  correct,  so  that  Ea^ster  is  som^ 
times  ou  a  different  Sunday  from  what  the  diiv* 
tion  of  the  council  of  Nioe  would  lead  to, if  w* 
equinox  and  full  moon  were  sought  ^Z**^ 
noraieal  taUeii  The  epact  nsoaUy  gives  vot 
moon's  age  one  or  two  days  too  great.  To  fiw 
the  epact;  From  11  times  the  goldt-n  una** 
subtract  10,  and  divide  by  80 ;  the  remainder  tf 
the  epact  if  the  date  b  in  the  17th  centory.  *« 
the  18th  and  19th  oentaries  subtraet  ono 
thb  remainder;  fbrtheflOth  and  ^^^'^'^^ 

2.  Subtract  tho  cpact  from  24  (or.  il  it  «  » 
larger  number  than  24^  from  64),  flud  ^  ^ 
mainder  will  show  the  nunher  of  day« 

Sift  of  Marah  to  tba  ant  cedieiitftifw  («» 
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Bctail)  M  moon;  and  the  foJlowin^  excluded  froin_the  troaty,  tad  war^agee^ily 


(JitiiJ  bj  tiM  domiBkel  kMerJ  irill  eoaiiMioed.  Twenty  days  after  tlie 

£tster  Sandfly.  ^P'^'^       contencring  armies  met  at  Leuctra. 

SB^LMINOKDASb  ft  Thebea  general  and  C9eombrotii&  the  ooUettue  of  Ag»«i^*»«,  oom- 

itHmmOy  bom  to  the  brt  qeertor  of  tiie  Sth  nmidedtiieSparteaf  and Uielralttei,  EmiMiioB- 

century  B.  0.,  died  on  the  battle  field  of  Manti-  daa  was  Bceotftrrli,  nnd  Polopidaa  led  the  eacred 

in  MS.  He  was  the  son  of  Poljmntai  of  a  band,  lately  organized  and  ahready  distiognish^ 

'  'wd  though  rather  poor  TbMMUi  00107,  Departing  from  the  mnal  babit  of  drawing  np 

among  those  that  were  believed  to  the  armies  in  lino  for  a  general  engagement, 

IK  frcMm  the  dragon^s  teeth  sown  bj  Spaminondas^  whose  numbers  were  inferior 

ddnn.  Sndonred  -with  rare  gifts  and  per-  to  fhoee  of  bla  adrersary,  arrayed  Me  beak 

severance,  he  acquired  not  only  that  bodily  troopsonhisleft  wing  to  the  depth  of  60  shields, 

derdopoMnt  and  miUtwj  skill  whioh  were  with  the  sacred  band  ia  front,  adyanced  en 

rcgudcd  ia  wuntlal  to  HmXmii  fldaealioii,  but  khthn,  keeping  his  right  and  eentra  a  Utile  to 

&ho  those  accomplishments  which  belonged  to  the  rear,  and  attacked  the  Spartan  right,  where 

tbecBltirated  aooiety  of  Athenf,  but  were  little  Caeombrotna  and  his  chief  offloerswCTe  atationed. 

earadftrtetiwlioniaof  Ptodar.  Ho  idiooled  The  akoelc  was  terrible,  and  after  a  flborfcstmg- 

}.H  hi'elier  faculties  hy  diligent  study  and  inter-  glo  the  Thebans  pained  a  decisive  victory.  Four 

coarse  with  philoeopherii,  one  of  whooo.  Uie  hondred  Spartans  with  their  king,  and  1,000 

I^igorean  Lyna,  aTnentfaoeijQewlioeioied  otfier  Laeeaamenlani,  were  among  the  mad. 

his  davs  in  Thebes,  he  revered  as  a  father.    But  The  Avliole  of  Greece,  including  Thebes,  was 

phikabphy  with  "Kpaminondaa  was  not  onlj  «  surprised  by  this  issue,  so  fatal  to  the  might  and 

ypaeahiiife  atodj,  iienodeDed  UalUbaooom>  glory  of  Sparta,  though  ilio  stUl  obeyed  her 

ingtoit   Self-possessed,  modest,  indifferent  to  uws,  monruinp  not  tlio  victims  but  the  survi- 

£i^y,  he  demised  riohea,  lived  poor  when  at  ?ors  of  Leuctra.  £paminondaa  pursaed  and 

fb«  hdght  of  power,  and  was  a  atrfet  obaerrer  atrengthened  hia  toeeeas  byprotwotfngtte  mdoa 

rf  trath,  though  often  acting  as  a  diplomatist,  of  Arc^idia  and  the  foundation  of  Megalopolis,  as 

With  feiopidaa,  a  man  of  oongenial  piatriotisni.  its  centre,  againat  Sparta,  and  in  869  invaded 

to  wai  earif  eonneeted  Iqr  Uio  Hea  of  tried  the  Peloponneem  togedier  wHb  aome  otter 

friendship,  though  the  date  of  the  battle  in  Theban  commanders.    As  their  tenn  of  service 

whksk  he  aaved  the  life  of  hia  friend  cannot  drew  to  a  cloee,  he  and  Pelopidas  persuaded  their 

to  tad.  Wbea  Pilopidaa,  after  the  treaofaer-  colleagues  to  eoatfomi  Am  eampaign,  and  to 

ots  occupation  of  tho  Cadniea,  the  citadel  of  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  I>aconia.   This  pror* 

liMbt^  bj  the  Spartan  general  Phosbidaa,  and  inoe  waa  now  ravaged ;  Sparta  itself  barelj 

fta  eieeBtfoB  or  tiie  leidar  of  the  patriotio  eecaped  being  taken ;  IfiMsente,  Ita  cppfeMed 

5T.  con^ired  With  a  number  of  dependency,  was  restored  to  liberty,  witli  anew 

ttres  against  the  tTiaiiiijr  of  Leontiadea  capital,  Messene,  about  the  aite  of  the  anoieDt 

lab  eoDeagoea  the  pdenuurahs,  Epami-  Ithome.  An  armx  fnm  Atteoa,  whtoh  bad 

condas  tried  to  dissuade  his  friends  from  their  marched  to  assist  Sparta,  failed  to  check  the 

Uoody  aUempt;  bat  when  tho  first  deed  of  return  of  the  Tiotonona  Thebans  Uirough  the 

ttiiiHiee  waa  done  (879),  and  tiio  oontest  lathmna.  Thta  betog  aeUeved,  Epamtoonda^ 

tnn^erred  from  the  houses  of  Archias  and  appeared  before  the  tribunal  of  Tliebes  to  an- 

l^oBtiades  (o  the  open  market  place,  he  inune-  awer  Ibr  lataining  his  office  beyond  the  legal 

^iteiy  Joined  Oeeodka  to  arms  and  Incited  the  time,  and  waa  ae^tted  amid  the  aeelamatlona 

citittiu  to  storm  tho  Cadmca.    But  tlio  com-  of  the  people.    In  the  spring  of  the  following 

of  the  Spartan  garrison  evacuated  the  vear  he  again  penetrated  into  the  Peioponnesns^ 

wU  taeapltahdoD.  ThiBTevofatlon  opened  bnt  on  hia  Tetomftiled  to  an  attempt  on  Corinth, 

th«politicalcareerofEpaminondas;  and  though  being  repulsed  by  tho  Atlieninna.    Ho  subsc- 

hs  is  msroIt  mentiwed  to  the  following  period  qneiiiljr  accompanied  the  arm/  sent  to  Thessalj 

CI  7  7WIS  dming  tMA  the  military  strength  to  reeone  Pelopidas,  who  hM  fttDen  into  the 

«w  political  influenoa  of  Thebes  were  gradu-  hands  of  Alexander,  the  tyrant  of  Phcne.  This 

"jj  d«vdaped,  tho  great  tniata  with  whioh  expedition  failed,  but  Epammtnidaa  saved  the 

to  wai  toaored  to  871,  botii  aa  a  diplomatist  army,  and  having  been  made  eofmnander  of  a 

■4  ai  a  peneral,  prove  that  his  services  to  new  expedition  for  tho  same  purpose  (367),  suc- 

M  flmatry  were  hi^y  appreciated.  At  the  ceeded  m  delivering  hia  friend  without  atrikiiig 

Ct  eoa|rMa  bdd  that  year  to  Sparta,  for  a  blow.  Hia  inAQMoa  at  borne,  bowever,  olleii 

parpose  of  regulating  the  affairs  of  Greece,  attacked  by  envies,  was  not  always  strong 

towHided  the  righta  of  Thebea  and  ita  as-  enough  to  moderate  the  aggressive  q>iht  of  hia 

wasj  ia  Bootto  to  thdr  utmost  extent,  state,  which  he  had  raisedto  the  loMenhip  of 

»DMjijr.j  on  taking  the  oath  of  the  new  treaty  Greece.    Strengtlicued  by  a  navy  and  an  alli- 

^  jf  ^^bea  aepaotely,  bnt  for  that  dty  as  ance  with  Persia,  the  former  the  work  of 

FMi^«f  tbaBoiotian  confederation,   when  Epamtoondaa,  the  latter  of  Pelopidas,  the  The- 

**l^astho  energetic  king  of  Sparta,  arose  bans  oppressed  their  neighbors  of  Thessaly, 

!Lr^^  of  the  antoaomj  of  the  Bcsotiaa  their  confederatee  of  Besotia,  and  their  alliea 

otm  ipsatoeadaa  datnad  the  aame  tar  tho  of  AroadU^  and  evinced  not  only  aa  overboar- 

"""■V*  ef  Laaaoiab   Hm  Thabaoa  wwo  tog        at  ofny  Intenatioiial  ooopitoattoii, 
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but  also  wantoa  crneltj  in  tho  dostrueiioa  of  road  there  in  many  places  maslng  over  h«btt» 

tba  nmdtadOrchomenus  in  Arcadia.   The  con-  tions  the  existence     which  10  denoted  M^lf 

6cqnoriC(>  \s"A«.  a  defection  of  ncarl}  all  tho  Area-  cbitnnoys  jnttinf?  np  on  each  side, 

diua.-i,  uud  a  stroujf  southeru  coaiiiiou  ugumbt  Ei'AL  LEi  li:^  (Fr.  ipaule^  sliOuldcr),  aa  or- 

Theb^  ■  B$ipiA  mm.  decisive  aotioa  time  coold  namental  badge,  or  mark  of  di^i^tioe,  wm 

save  the  supremacy  of  that  stnto,  find  Epami-  on  tho  shonUh-r  by  military  men.  ItoripinMH 

nondas,  therefore,  aguiu  iuvadod  ibe  I'olopon-  under  Louis  iiV.,  iroui  the  ribbon  which  Ltii 

nesus  at  the  head  of  an  imposing  army  of  Bcoo-  the  swotd  belt  in  ]daM<Athe  shoulder.  Epio- 

tians,  Eub<x'an<,  Thcssaliarts,  and  Locrians,  which  Icttcs  are  worn  either  on  one  ««honlder  or  bctK 

was  soon  ioiued  by  troops  from  bicyon,  Tcgoa,  by  both  navul  aod  miiitary  ollicera,  mni 

megalopolis,  Messenia,  and  Argos.   The  enemy  varied  to  denote  dlrtmotunu  oi  rank, 

concentrated  hi?  forco  nt  Mintincn.    This  was  fiPf^E,  CliARtES   Micitkl,  abb6  de  V,  U 

composed  luainiy  of  Achieans,  EieauH,  and  Ar-  in.Htructor  of  tho  deaf  and  dumb,  born  alTff* 

oadians,  while  the  old  Agesilaos  was  approach-  saiUes,  France,  Nov.  5, 171S»  died  Dec.  23, 1789. 

ing  from  Sparta,  nnd  the  Athenian  continppnt  On  arriving  at  manhood  he  commenced  the  st«^ 

was  expected,    ilavuig  vaiuly  tried  to  provoke  of  theology,  and  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  die 

the  allies  to  action  l^fore  the  arrival  of  tlie  trines  of  the  Jansenista,  on  which  aoooont  hit 

Spartans  and  Athenians,  Epaminondas,  aware  bishop  refused  him  ordination,  unless  be  wowM 

of  the  circuitous  route  of  Agesilaus,  made  a  sign  a  certain  formula  of  doctrine.  Tbis  b« 

rapid  night  march  from  Tegea  to  surprise  Sparta,  would  not  consent  to  do,  and  though  &uW 

which  was  saved,  however,  by  AgCMsilaus  being  qnontly  admitted  todeacon's  ordorH,  he  vastotd 

ia  time  apprised  of  the  danger,  and  by  the  ad-  that  lie  need  not  aspire  to  any  In^her  ordhatka. 

diindilo  Drnvwy  of  his  son  Ardudamns  and  Full  of  grief  at  this  decision,  he  became  a  itn* 

some  other  youths,   iipaininondas  now  turned  dent  of  law  and        nclrnlttod  to  the  bar;  kt 

to  surprise  Mantinea  while  tho  enemy  marchi^d  at  this  juncture,  h  m  old  u  i<jud,  ^I.  du  iiosraet,« 

to  tlie  reseoe  of  Sparta,  but  the  arrival  of  tho  mphMr  of  the  great  pulpit  orator,  having  been 

A*l:fTiians  frustrated  this  attempt  also.    He  proonotod  to  tho  see  of  Tnivest,  offered  him  s 

fiuail/  (k-termiued  ou  a  pitched  battldi  which  oanonry  in  hin  cathedral,  uud  admitted  him  to 

was  fought  on  the  plain  between  Mantiliea  tod  priest's" orders.  He  fulfilled  his  new  dnttet  with 

Tegea  (8*)'2).    Tho  plan  of  tho  Theban  general  zeal  and  propriety ;  but  hardly  had  lie  «til>- 

was  similar  to  tliat  adopted  at  Ix'uctra,  aud  the  lished  himself  in  what  ho  hoped  was  his 

issue  would  probably  have  been  the  same,  bad  work,  before  his  kind  patron  died,  and  his  piac« 

not  his  advance  been  interrupted  by  a  javelin  was  filled  by  a  Jesuit  bishop,  through  wbowifi* 

wound.    He  fell  with  the  poiut  of  tho  broken  fluenoe  he  was  depo«ied  from  tho  priestbooi 

spear  stJoUag  in  his  breast.   He  was  still  alive,  It  was  while  d^ressed  by  thl^  sudden  efatog* 

but  the  extraction  nf  tlie  spear  head  would  hare  in  his  prospects  that  De  r£pit)'a  attention  « 

terminated  his  pain  with  bin  life.   Having  been  first  Cfdled  to  the  unfortunate  class  towiioM 

assured  thathb  shfeld  was  not  lost  and  that  the  welfare  ho  aobaeq^Mntly  devoted  his  life.  C«ll- 

Thebans  were  victorious,  he  inquired  for  two  of  ing  one  day  upon  a  neighbor,  he  fonnd  thatihi 

his  generals,  but  was  told  that  they  were  dead,  iuuitwo  daughters  who  were  deaf  and  damb,M 

^^Tben  let  Thebes  make  peaoe  with  the  enemy,"  *  benevolent  priest  had  endeavored  to  codvvt 

said  he,  and  drew  out  the  weapon  with  lus  own  some  ideas  to  them  by  pi  tnres,  but  that  hei« 

band.   In  reply  to  his  friendis,  who  regretted  dead,  and  there  was  no  on©  who  could  ttsA 

that  he  died  duldloM,  bo  said:  ''I  leave  two  them.  Touched  by  their  misfortune,  he  resol^ 

&ir  daujrliters,  Leuctra and  Mantinea."    Epami-  to  undertake  their  instroction.  Up  to  th»  ^ 

nondas  ranks  among  the  greatest  men  of  Greeoe,  the  only  snocossfbl  attempts  at  instructing  w 

and  is  dofloribed  by  Nepos,  in  accordance  with  deaf  and  dumb  had  beeii  by  the  wooea  o( 

the  ooncurriti IT  testimonies  of  the  Qreek  histo-  artictdation.   A  few  person?,  k'??»  than 

rians,  as  a  muu  adorned  with  every  virtue  and  all,  iu  a  period  of  270  years,  had  been  wm 

Btained  by  no  vico.  infinite  pains  tao^it  t©  pffooonnce  wonl«  iwJi* 

EPANOMEIilA,  a  remarkable  town  in  the  ferently  well ;  in  most  rn«o«i  their under»U«d« 

iaUmdof  Santorin,  theaooientThera,  inthoGre*  of  the  meaning  of  words  thus  comnioDMilM 

oiaii  archipelago.   It  is  utoatod  on  the  faoeand  waa  imperfoot;  but  It  ww  reserved  fori^ 

edges  of  a  tall  cliflf  at  the  extremity  of  a  prf>-  T'Ep6o  to  inaugnrato  the  system  of  instnww" 

montory  on  the  N.  W.  end  of  the  island.   The  by  natural  signs.   Pereira,  Walli*,  Dulgiraj 

houses,  many  of  which  are  eoBoavated  from  the  Bonet,  and  Ponce  had  instmotcd  a  few  £<>d«  ^ 

rock,  are  placed  one  above  another,  15  or  20  rich  men,  and  men  of  high  rank,  but  ^'^^J^ 

deep,  the  lowest  being  400  feet  above  the  water,  only  the  improvement  of  those  who  »J 

They  are  approeobea  by  means  of  a  winding  pay  far  instmetion.   When  bo  ^^^HS^^ 

road  and  staircases  cut  in  the  cliflT,  and  reaching  labors  as  a  teaclier  of  deaf  nntes.  Do  I'Kp^** 

frwn  the  base  to  the  summit.    Viewed  from  not  aware  that  any  works  ha<i  been 

tho  aea,  nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  the  upon  tho  soWeot  Bono  tliiio  aft*^r  ho  sccifl«^ 

appearance  of  this  town,  with  i  t  -  1  veilings  high  tjill v  obtained  a  copy  of  Bonet's  Reducaon  dt  ^ 

above  the  masts  of  the  largost  ships,  or  perched  letixu  in  Spanish,  and  learned  that  1'*"?"'*^^ 

m  the  edges  of  fHgfatfU  precipices.  On  tho  order  to  read  it.  But  tho  idee  of 

Bammit  tho  aooM  ie  Boareelr  leas  eiBgnkur,  tiM  aataial  ilgnsand  geetnne  to  oooiDaiucaw'' 
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fortdttioD  to  the  deaf  mote  was  nnqneitioDar 
U  J  ordinal  irith  lifan.  It  was  the  oiiplioatioii 

of  a  principle  wWch,  in  general  tenns,  ho  had 
iomnd  in  jouth,  tliat  ideas  were  sabstantivei 
sod  had  BO  neoBSBBxy  ooniieettoii  willi  wuids 

Trritten  or  spoken ;  to  find  the  moans  of  pre- 

Mjitintf  ideas  to  tho  minH  nf  t.hA  A>af  mntA. 

vUhenC  the  hitervviitkiD  of  woids,  was  Hm 

problem  which  Do  I'f'p'c  set  liimsclf  to  solve, 
aad  ia  the  gestures  and  signa  hy  which  mates 
ime  icfl— twmad  to  convey  their  fhonghts  and 
vUies  to  others,  he  found  the  key  to  its  solu- 
fion.  To  extend,  aiiq»li^,  and  qratematiie  this 
kogotge  of  signs,  wat  thenedmih.  Ms  work, 
arul  it  was  well  done.  Others  have  since  intro- 
dooed  DMoy  and  important  improvementsi  hot 
fbe  fbandstioQ  was  kid  and  the  wane  of  the 

^iii'*r«.trucfure  reared  bj  him.  From  1755,  the 
dste  U  ioi  first  estaMishment  of  a  school  for 
iesfvatei^  tiD  Ms  death  fai  1^9,  a  period  of 
o4  years,  he  supported  the  school  entirely  at  hi3 
oim  expense,  reoeiviDg  no  remoneration  from 
•Hher  public  or  private  soorms^  As  Us  tehool 
f  -iinl^ecame  large,  and  his  patrimony  was  bnt 
Hoall,  be  was  compelled  to  exeroiae  the  most 
ri^seououiy.  Evm  In  his  V6t]i  year  he  Inilslied 
03  dc-privins?  himsielf  of  fire  in  his  own  room  in 
order  to  nstaiu  Ma  school.  Bat  thoogh  thus 
predinl  aod  eomioarieal  In  Ms  own  espwdttnre, 

be  would  not  receive  the  children  of  those  wlio 
mre  able  to  remonerate  him,  nor  woald  he 
wocpt  evM  fipoiB  ntywned  heads  any  fworfoiif 
present,  or  gratuity.    When  the  ambassador  of 
GtAahne  II.  intimated  to  him  that  his  rojal 
wbttm  desired  to  malce  him  some  vahuude 
pifU  for  his  service  to  the  unfortunate,  he  asked, 
>»tspcGisIiaTor,  that  she  woold  send  him  some 
ignonotdsaf  and  dnmb  obiM  from  ber Somhi- 
iurts  wliom  he  might  educate.  To  Joseph  II.  of 
Aostria,  who  pressed  him  to  receive  the  annual 
wmuu  of  one  of  his  estates,  he  replied  by 
tv<  request  that  he  would  send  him  some  per- 
anwbom  he  might  instruct  in  the  art  of  teach- 
iof  fhs  deaf  and  domb,  and  who  might  then 
^t.i&li-,h  m  institation  for  them  in  Austria. 
Itm  ibe  first  his  methods  of  instruction  were 
Public ;  in  this  he  was  imitated  only  by  Heinicke, 
a  man  of  like  spirit.  Wallis,  Pereira,  and  Braid- 
vood  »U  kept  Uieir  processes  secret,  designing 
ie  Ime  Qicm  as  heirlooms  to  their  fhrnffles. 
A  rr  117  -T  it  le  ha<<  been  erected  to  the  memory 
^l»t(  I'Eoiba  at  Versailles,  and  a  bass-relief 
pMtd  hi  the  church  of  St.  8nlpice,  by  citisens 
of  Sweden.  In  the  imperial  institute  of  the 
domb  at  Paris,  a  tablet  oommeraoratee 
■i  wnth  and  his  noble  deeds.   In  1855  the 
^twnid  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of 
™idKtol  but  deaf  mutes  was  celebrated  at 
*|i|"»«diras  largely  attended  by  delegations 
histitatioas  for  tJie  deaf  and  dmnb  in  other 
•""JgWi  of  Europe. 

HIKES,  a  town  of  northern  Hungary,  on  the 
•^^fco, e^ital  of  the  countv  of  Saros,  in  the  dis- 
Jn«t  ofKttchao;  pop.  about  9,000.    It  is  one 
^  we  HMMt  indent  and  interesting,  and,  after 
the  most  beantUbl  of  the  towns  of 


Upper  Hangaiy.  In  1687  the  inqterial  general 
Oaraffli  estaoHshed  here  the  fiunons  bloody  tri- 
bunal which  criii?r  1  the  torturing  and  execution 
of avexyiarge  number  of  palriotB,  especially  Prot- 
estanta.  l&eaceoationB  took  plaoeon  the pahHo 
square  before  tho  windows  of  the  general,  and 
death  on  the  gallowa  was  regarded  as  corapara- 
tivefy  mfld  andmerotfhl.  In  1648  and  IB491!po- 
ries  was  successively  in  tho  possession  of  the  revo- 
latiooirts,  of  the  Aostrians,  and  of  the  Kussians. 

EPERNAY,  an  andent  Frenbh  town,  capita! 
of  the  arrondi.ssement  of  the  same  name,  iu  tho 
department  <^  Marne,  situated  in  a  fertile  valley 
on  the  left  bftnk  of  ^e  river  Mame,  SO  m.  from 
Ch;'t]oiis.  on  tlif  r;nlvvay  from  Pai-is  to  Stras- 
bourg; pop.  in  1856,  9,182.  It  prints  a  live- 
ly,  bustling  appearance,  and  has  a  nmnber  of 
manufactories,  a  theatre,  a  public  library  of 
10,000  vcdomes,  and  a  fine  cityhaU.  It  is  the 
great  entrafwt  of  tho  trade  in  Ofaampagne  whM» 

EPITAIT,  one  of  tho  measures  in  use  among 
the  Hebrews,  both  iot  thiiugs  diy.  and  liaai£ 
As  a  n^d  measnre,  ft  wa9  tbe  same  as  tiie  Badi 
or  firkin,  and  contained  about  7J  gallons.  As  a 
■dry  or  hollow  measure,  it  was  one-tenth  of  the 
iMMBor,  and  was  etinal  to  10  omen  or  goment 
It  held  a  little  more  than  1^  bushels  of  oar 
measore.  There  was,  however,  a  difference  bo- 
tween  fhe  measuree,  weights,  &c.,  of  the  Be* 
brews  before  and  after  the  captivity. 

£PH£M£EA  (Gr.  f^/ntpos,  that  which  lasts 
a  day),  the  name  given  t»y  linnans  to  a  genus 
of  insects  of  tho  or  !  r  lumroptera,  so  named 
from  their  appearing  in  the  winged  state  only 
tor  fhe  abort  period  of  a  day,  though  fai  the 
larva  and  nymph  states  they  are  said  to  Kve 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  water  Ibr  d  <v  9 
yean.  Appearing  above  this,  in  tbe  air,  gener- 
ally toward  tbo  evening  in  fine  summer  wea- 
ther, they  provide  for  the  continuation  of  their 
raoe  MSd  die.  Though  hot  frail  and  deHoate  in* 
Hoct-^,  they  have  been  found,  in  f  oi  t  iiii  (li-ti  iets 
in  firanoe^  covering  the  ground  in  such  eoor- 
moos  nombem  that  they  have  been  oolleoted  by 
cart  loads  for  manure.  One  species,  tlio  epfie- 
mem  tUbi  jpMMtu,  or  white-winged,  is  sometimes 
seen  in  sneb  qnaatttlaa  bj  the  baua  of  Hveri, 
that  they  whiten  the  air  and  the  gvooiid  Uln 
drifting  snow. 

EPfflBTANB,  Emnx  to  rtn,  one  of  the 

canonical  books  of  tho  New  Ti  -t unent,  written 
by  Bt.  Paul  during  the  earlier  part  of  his  im- 
prisomnent  in  Ronie(aboat  A.  D.  49),  andeom- 
monly  believed  to  have  been  addressed  to  flin 
ohuroh  at  Bphesos,  thoogh  Uarcioo,  Grotios^ 
and  others  have  mrintained  that  it  is  tiie  epistle 
to  tho  church  in  Laodicea  which  is  usnnily  sup- 
posed to  have  been  lost,  and  Arohbtsliop  Usher 
that  It  was  a  drookr  letter  intended  far  no 
church  in  particular.  This  epistle  is  written, 
says  Maoknight,  as  it  were  in  a  rapture,  and  ex- 
presses in  an  «evi^  style  tbe  ndneas  of  tbe 
apostle's  joy  on  lenrning  tho  steadfast  faith  of 
the  church  which  he  had  founded.  Without 
presentmg  any  strictly  marlted  divisions,  it 
tgeali  eipeoiariy  of  tbn  myatary  and  hiaasodnMi 
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of  tbo  scheme  of  redemption,  and  dosea  with  be  allowed  to  inscribe  his  own  rmmo  ap<m  iU 

e^ortations  to  vartow  wim,  to  IbeUtude,  ftonUspieoe.   TIm  pride  of  thoEphesiiin<s  reject- 

watchfblnesa,  and  praver.  ^  the  offer,  and  it  was  restorod  liy  the  comblirl 

EPHESUS,  ope  of  the  12  fonian  cities  of  Asia  and  enthusiastic  efforts  of  all  the  looiaa  <im, 

lOnor,  sitoated  on  tiw  woitorn  coast,  near  the  under  the  direction  of  the  architect  Dinocntii 

month  of  the  Carstrns.   According  to  the  le-  The  right  of  asylum  o^tonded  for  a  atadism 

sends  it  was  foaoded  bj  the  Amazons,  when  aroimd  it;  but  this  privilege,  which  caosed tht 

Wff  dMOeoded  from  tiie  Mnks  of  the  Thermo-  town  to  be  oyermn  with  criinimJis  wsssbdisbed 

don  to  combat  Thesens.   It  was  inhabited  hj  by  Anirn'^tn^?.    Under  the  emptors  the  mnUt 

the  Ofurians  and  Lelegets  who  were  expelled  and  ot  Ephesits  bore  a  representation  of  the  tempte, 

•nooeeded  by  Ionian  colonic  under  Androc  lua^  Ephesns  was  Tisited  A.  D.  64  by  St,  Bni, 

son  of  Ckxlmp,  the  last  king  of  Athens.    The  wIio?9  preacLinf?  occasioned  a  famous  tamth. 

Greek  genius  of  the  new  inhabitant^  the  mild-  and  to  the  Christiana  there  he  directed  c&e 

ness  of  the  climate,  the  rtehnw  of  the  soil,  the  hia  ^istles.  It  was  the  seat  of  one  of  '^tlx 

favorrxHo  location  for  commerce,  and  above  nil  seven  clnircbo*?  which  are  in  Asia,"  sod  the  3d 

the  Tvonship  of  Diana,  which  was  Baid  to  have  oacamenicai  council  was  held  there  in  431,  ia 
been  instituted  there  by  the  Amuo&B,  mad*  thto       nign  of  Tlicodosins  II.   Upo  n  a  part  of  ii 
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city  the  most  important  metropolis  of  western  nte  of  nnc'tent  Ephesus  is  the  Turli^! 

Asia.  It  was  goyemed  by  a  senate  and  by  dep-  of  Ay  a  booioolc,  and  the  entire  disappearouce  u: 

Qties,  and  maintained  its  independence  till  the  so  hnge  a  mass  as  the  temple  of  Diana  eaoolf 

reign  of  Oroestis  of  Lydia,  who  attached  it  to  his  be  aoconnted  for  by  '?'!p[H:>siiig  that  the  ^l3t^ 

kingdom.   It  then  passed  saocesstvely  under  the  rials  were  carried  a^  ay  aud  incorporated 

|ibwierof  Persia,  Mac^don,  and  Boom.  TheRo-  other  buildings.  (See  "Ephesus ana  the TeinpJ« 

mans  goremf^rl  it  ns  the  capital  of  western  Asia,  of  Diana,"  by  Edward  Falkener,  Loudon,  isr.l 
by  Uieir  proconsuls,  and  made  it  the  centre      EPHOD,  one  of  the  articles  of  tito  o&cA 

of  a  great  commerce.   It  was  called  by  Pliny  drenwwii  by tlie  Helvew  priests,  oonsisUDgof 

"the  light  of  A^ui.''    It  declined  early  in  the  two  parts,  one  covering  the  bren^it  ;iru1  tbt> '<th«r 

middle  ages,  and  at  present  its  site  is  covered  the  back,  and  both  united  upon  the  ahouioti:^ 

with  mUEUh  wad  Tiegetation,  and  th«re  remains  and  someUmes  described  as  throim-  ovtr  tin 

only  the  rcmembmnce  of  its  past  history  and  of  shoulders,  hanging  down  before,  crossed  cpoa 

ita  mngnificcnt  temple  of  Diana.  Ephesus  was  the  breast,  and  then  earned  round  tlie  v&i^  to 

one  of  the  cities  which  claimed  the  honor  of  hav-  serve  as  a  girdle  for  the  robe.   It  was  of  two 

ing  given  birth  to  Homer.  It  was  the  birthplace  kinds :  one  of  plain  linen,  for  the  priests;  iod  tbo 

of  the  famous  paiutor  Parrhasios,  and  perha{^  other,  for  the  high  priest,  ^'of  gold,  and  bloe, 

of  Apelles,  of  the  philosophers  HeraoUtiw  and  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine  twined  IlBeD," 

Hermodorus,  ruiJ  of  the  poot  TTipponfir,  the  in-  richly  embroidered.   On  the  shoulders  of  tio 

▼enter  of  tlio  parody.   But  its  chiei  glory  aod  high  priest's  ephod  were  two  onyx  »tones,Mt 

ornament  was  its  magnifioent  temple,  soon  after  in  gold,  having  engraved  on  them  the  nsniei  of 

the  destruction  of  which  by  the  Goths,  the  city  the  12  tribes,  6  on  each  stone;  and  wberoit 

itself  went  to  decay.  The  first  foundation  of  the  crt^sed  the  breast  was  a  square  ornament,  ctDed 

temple  was  anterior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Ionian  the  pectoral  or  breastplate,  in  wlitch  wen  Nt 

colonies  in  Asia  ^finor,  who  found  the  worsliip  12  precious  stones,  eacli  bearing  the  nmea 

of  Artemis  or  Diana  already  established  there,  one  of  the  12  tribes  engraved  on  it  The 

It  WM  enlarged  and  7  times  vaalored  at  the  ex-  was  probably  woven  with  the  ephod,  or  upon  it, 

pense  of  all  Asia,  and  became  one  of  the  7  won-  so  that  coming  out  from  it,  on  each  side,  it  ^ 

dera  of  the  world.   Ita  length  was  42a  feet,  and  brought  round  under  the  arms  like  a  8ash,«i» 

itt  widtb  S20  feet  Iti  xoof  of  oedar,  resting  on  tied  on  the  breast,  thus  seeariag  both  the  epu 

a  marble  entablature,  was  supported  by  127  or  aud  the  robe.   The  ephod.  or  sometbioi 

128  columns,  60  feet  high,  each  of  them,  accord-  it,  and  called  by  the  same  namOi  was  womtj 

ing  to  Pliny,  the  ^  of  a  king.   The  statue  of  oUicrs  beside  the  prieiti. 
the  goddess  Diana  was  of  ivory,  and  furnished      EPHOlil  (Gr.  ttpopaa,  to  oversee),  ptf^ 

with  exquisitely  wrought  golden  ornaraent^.  magistrates  at  Sparta  from  the  ^^''^.j^^ 

Thiawaa the  largest  of  the  Greek  temples,  occu-  Thoorif^  of  the  offlioa  waavarionsly  o^^V^ 

pytDg  more  than  4  Umes  the  area  of  the  Parthe-  Lyourgus,  to  Tiieopompus,  and  to  the  eraw*^ 

non  at  Athens.  The  architectural  beauty  of  the  first  Messcniaa  war,  but  it  seems  to  bars  B** 

ittlerior  was  heightened  by  the  presence  of  the  too  aticie  it  for  its  institution  to  be  hL^tonc^T 

masterpieces  of  the  most  eminent  artists,  and  the  traoed.    Tho  authority  of  the  ephori 

wealth  which  it  contained  was  equalled  only  by  signed  as  a  counterpoise  to  Uist  of  tbo  kjo?^ 

that  at  DelphL  During  the  night  on  which  AK  oouncil,  and  benoe  Cicero  has  inscitated  » com^ 

exander  wjis  bom,  in  866,  this  magnifioent  strne-  parison  between  the  Spartan  ephoralty  m** 

ture  was  burned  to  the  ground,  by  the  caprice  of  lioman  tribunate.   They  were  6  in  nomber,  *d« 

Aoertain  Erostratns,  who  avowed  that  ho  had  flhoaeii  from  and  by  the  people  ^^^'"^''V'^ 

BO  other  object  than  to  immortfilizo       name,  qualification  of  nrro  or  pmpprty.  '^.'•"'^"^^ 

A  little  Inter,  when  the  Macedonian  king  had  their  election  is  not  now  known.  ■^'^^^ 

passed  the  Granical^  bo  offered  to  rebuild  the  It  pmcUo,  and  it  is  supposed  to  bave 

tompto  with  iU  formec  mognififlnnoo^  if  bo  laight  mom  apooieo  of  ioL  tboj  heU  (beur 
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for  one  jear.  entoiing  npoD  it  at  tbe  antomc 
nal  mMoey  the  beginning  of  13m  Lacedtoamniaii 

jear,  Thej  met  daily  ;llh!  fix)k  their  meals  to- 
g«tber,  ia  tiae  boilding  in  whicli  foreigners  and 
uabwadora  w«re  enteitaiiiad.  They  had  judi- 
ml  iiilljority  in  civil  cases,  and  the  power  to 
make  acamtinies  into  tbe  condoct  of  siL  mata^ 
tntM.  IneariftfiMstheprivilegeaof  llMoffloe 
vrere  such  that  in  the  hands  of  able  men  it  might 
be  made  aa  instnuiMiit  of  nnlimited  power,  and 
in  kter  tbMi  eimi  llie  IdDgs  w«r«  euled 
;'-s  tribcma],  and  the  a-sserablies  of  the  people 
were  ooDTOied  oolj  bjr  its  aaihoritf ,  During 
the  Peloponneaiaa  war  tiie  kfngi  beoame  ooni- 
plctely  under  the  control  of  the  ephori,  so  that 
the  Jittir  reoaived  foreign  ambaaeadors,  sub' 
loribed  Maties  of  peace,  and  sent  omt  amies ; 
tDtl  even  on  the  battle  field  tho  king  was  at- 
teQd«d  hj  a  epbori  as  oonncillors  of  war.  Tbe 
cpbonhyls  thonglit  by  MftUer  to  haye  beea  the 
cin^  of  tbe  instability  and  final  dissolution  of 
tk  Spartan  itato.    The  kings  were  oblu^ed  to 
mn  popular  fkrw  in  order  to  uphold  their 
p  iT  ruil  thus,  contrary  tu  tlio  spirit  of  tho 
Sptrtan  constitotion.  the  gOTerament  became  a 
tonmnyfaitead  of  an  aristocracy.  The  epbori 
ki-ime  at  length  associated  with  all  opposition 
to  Um  ezteosioa  of  p^nlar  pririlegea,  and  tbe 
lies  was  ibiittdied  nr  a  tine  by  Agis  and 
geomMiea.  It       bowerar,  restored  by  the 

EFBRlEir  STTtUB  (the  Syrian  satntX  the 

acr*t  proiaincnt  instructor  of  tho  old  Syrian 
(itanby  sad  one  of  tbe  moat  prolific  theological 
vritenof  the  early  Ohrirt^clrarch  in  general, 
dWd  probably  in  378.    lie  was  first  teacher  at  a 
ia  NiaibiSy  and  afterward  took  up  his 
iMs  al  Sdessa,  which  was  already  becoming 
the  centre  of  Syrian  scholarship.    IIo  snbse- 
WBtly  lived  near  Kdessa  as  a  hermit,  devoting 
u  Ui  thae  to  piayer,  the  stndy  of  the  Bible, 
ind  the  writing  of  theological  works  against  tho 
nmuju  of  paganism  in  bis  country,  and  the 
Mn  of  his  times.  It  is  believed  that  he 
''mieU  fttEdessa  a  theological  school,  and  spent 
8  jean  in  Egypt,  where  he  is  said  to  baTO  bo- 
rn smosinted  with  Basil  the  Great,  to  bare 
bctn  ordained  by  him  a  deacon,  and  to  have 
vnUea  vorks  in  tbe  Coptic  language.  He  was 
by  his  countrymen  the  cithara  of  the  Holy 
6i)<»t,  and,  because  he  transplanted  Greek  leam- 
ipg  .into  tbe  Syrian  church,  the  prophet  of  tbe 
^Triiaa  His  asoetb  md  exegetio  works  were 
talaed  in  the  early  church  so  highly,  that  pas- 
■^were  frequently  read  from  them  at  tbe 
'"MoMnnstfaoLga.   Hymns  and  prayers  which 
^awribed  to  him  are  still  m  use  in  the  Ohal- 
^^naa,  and  Maronite  churches.   Borne  of 
■■■■MINIS  works  are  extant  in  tbe  original 
'JTTttc  mariT  others  exist  in  Greek,  Latin,  and 
'^"BOin  translations,  and  many  are  lost.  The 
^■tcBtiplete  edition  was  pnUiabed  at  Rome 
iwn  17S2  to  1746,  in  6  volumes,  8  of  which 
^  vorks  in  Syriao  with  a  Latin  trans- 
2™"l»L?'*  Greek  texts.  A  good  German 


jpoUisbed  by  Hna  23ngerle,  at  Innsipnick,  from 
1080  to  1888.  A  tasteful  English  translation 
of  several  choice  hymns,  songs,  and  bomi^BS 
was  made  by  Henry  Burgess  ("  Select  Metrical 
Hymns  and  Homilies  of  Ephraem  Syms,"  2  vols. 
London,  1853).  A  new  complete  edition  is  ex* 
peoted  to  be  published  soon  in  Germany  by  Als- 
leben,  who  in  1868  wrote  a  life  of  Ephraem. 

EPHRAIM,  a  city  mentioned  by  St.  John 
as  '^'^near  to  tbe  wilderness,"  with  no  ftirther 
ehie  to  its  position.  The  wilderness  referred  to 
is  doubtless  the  wild  and  rooky  desert  of  Judsa, 
and  tbe  town  is  located  byEosebius  8  m.  and 
by  St.  Jerome  20  m.  K.  of  Jeruaalem.  Dr. 
Robinson  identifies  it  with  the  modem  Taiyibeh, 
5  m.  N.  £.  fh>m  Bethel,  and  overlookiug  the 
desert  country  which  lies  between  it  and  the 
valley  of  the  Jonlan. 

EPHRAIM,  ad  son  of  Joseph,  the  founder  of 
tribe  of  Ephraim.  This  tribe  occupied  one 
of  tho  finest  and  most  fruitful  territories  of 
Palestine,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  land.  It  in> 
eluded  most  of  the  province  afterward  called 
Samaria,  and  contained  many  of  the  historically 
most  distinguished  places  of  Palestine  between 
the  Jordan  and  the  Mediterranean,  having  tbe 
tribes  of  Dan  and  Benjamin  on  tbe  S.  and  of 
Manasseh  on  the  N.  It  was  crossed  by  the 
mountain  range  bearing  its  name.  The  tribe 
of  Ephraim,  numerous  and  infiuential,  often  ap- 
pears as  the  representative  of  the  10  tribes,  or 
tbe  northern  Hebrew  state,  both  in  historical 
and  prophetical  passages  of  the  Scriptorcs.  It 
held  for  a  loQg  time  the  ark  and  tbe  tabemaola 
at  Shiloh. 

EPIO  (Gr.  firiKos,  from  mot,  speech),  one  of 
tbe  8  styles  of  poetical  composition,  distingoish- 
ed  from  the  lyric  by  representing  action  rathw 
than  emotion,  and  from  tlio  dramatic  by  repre- 
senting events  through  narration  instead  of 
through  imitative  action.  In  a  general  sense,  it 
may  embrace  all  i)oetry  and  fiction  that  are 
c^efly  of  a  narrative  obaraoter,  as  the  mediaival 
metrical  romances  Mid  the  modem  novels; 
but  it  is  more  properly  applied  to  poems  wliich 
follow  the  history  of  national  or  mythological 
events  of  momentous  interest  The  epic  gives 
external  and  plastic  views  of  life,  deals  with 
masses  of  men  animated  by  tbe  same  poUtioal 
or  religious  idea,  and  illustrates  tiie  enaraeter 
and  problem  of  a  nation,  or  civilization,  unlike 
the  drama,  which  treats  of  individaal  character 
and  fortnnes.  Thus  the  conquest  of  Troy,  the 
theme  of  Homer's  "Iliad,"  was  an  object  of 
national  and  reli^ous  enthusiasm  to  all  the 
Graeks;  tbe  eonquest  of  Jenisileiii,  {he  sub- 
ject of  Tasso's  Gerumhmme  Liberata,  was  a 
matter  of  highest  interest  to  all  Cbriatendom ; 
and  ^e  sailed  snt^ects  fn*  Dsnte^  Ditina  Com- 
media  and  in  Hilton'y  "  P;;radiso  Lost"  may  be 
regarded  as  typical  of  Ghristian  tboogbt  and 
civilization.  Toe  Bamaycma  and  tiie  McAth 
lharata  are  celebrated  ancient  Indian  epics  and 
the  French  romances  of  the  Uimvira  and  th^ 
German  NiMungenUtd  are  of  an  eptoal  cbar* 
Miciv  Otbar  epio  poemi  are  the  Periian  ShaK' 
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Nameh  c£  ilrdiuL  the    Odraej"  of  Homer,  eat,  and  with  great  faith  in  BomamiianiNniBi 

lind  ilM ^fwmMteiadi ef  Aponmm  in  Greek;  aodety  thej  cared  little  fbr  the  aolutioo  d 

tlje  "  ^neid  "  of  Virgil,  tlu'  "  Flmrsiilia"  of  La-  metaphysical  problems.  Seneca,  Epictetos,  and 

OAQ,  and  the  Puimm  of  tiiliua  Italicus,  in  Latin;  Karoaa  Aurelins  were  only  moralists,  and  tl^L- 

Ihe  **]jiia!ed^  of  OamoOM  In  Bortngneee;  the  stoMmi       only  Roman  heroism  redoced  t  s 

Araucana  of  Ercilla  in  Spanish;  the  Orlando  eystora.    Their  philosophy  was  a  scheme  of 

jRiriowof  ArioBtoiuItaliaa;  ik^  Mmuriadt  ot  pracUoal  duties,  and,  regtu^ed  abstractlT,  vk 

VoltrirelnFraiieh;  mdHie  **1fe8ifau^<»rEIop-  neither  thorough  nor  oonsistMit    Urns  tkj 

stock  in  German.    Groethe's  Hermann  und  proclaimed  the  reason,  bat  reason  with  tbM 

J)orothea  also  may  be  called  a  domestic  epic  became  merged  in  calm  and  nnswernng  pur- 

EPIOHAmCUS,  ft  Cheek  dramatic  poet,  the  pose.  They  demonatrated  a  proridence,  \rt 

founder  of  the  old  Doric  comedy,  bom  on  the  their  providence  waa  destiny.    The  teacbin^ 

island  of  Cos  aboat(^,  died  in  450,  or,  accord-  of  Epictetns  are  summed  up  in  the  fooaala: 

tofr to  rAMian,  448  B.  0.   He  repaired  to  Syra-  "Bear  and  forbear."   Recognizing  only  wiD 

cu-e  in        or  483  B.  C,  where  he  passed  and  reason,  his  highest  conception  of  life  vu 

the  remainder  of  iua  life,  and  at  the  court  to  be  passionless  in  whatever  drctinistsiioet 

€»f  Hiero  he  made  acquaintance  with  several  "Man," he  said,  "is  but  a  pilot;  obserre  a» 

poots,  among  whom  was  yEschylus,  the  father  star,  hold  the  rudder,  and  be  not  diBtract«doo 

of  Greek  tragedy.   Ho  conceived  the  idea  of  thy  way."   Epictctos  himself  is  supposed  to 

tramfonnlng  the  loosely  constructed  faroee  have  committed  nothing  to  writing.  Thelwt 

of  which  the  Biciliaa  comedy  consisted  into  ediUon  of  all  the  remaining  worla  of  Airin 

pieces  aa  r«ffalar  and  correct  aa  the  Athenian  is  that  of  Schweighduser,  in  the  collection  eo- 

tragedies.   Re  effected  as  great  a  reform  in  titled  £pietetea  Philomphm  Monumental,  (S 

comedy  as  .I^^  li^lua  in  tragedy,  diminishing  vols.  8vo.,  Leipsic,  1800).    Tliey  were  well 

the  number  of  the  actors,  introdnciog  a  more  translated  into  TilngH«th  b/  Kliar^W^  Cut* 

elegant  and  poetic  language  and  a  more  elabor-  (London,  1758). 

ate  plot.    Ho  was  the  author  of  62,  or,  accord-      EPICURUS,  a  Grecian  philosopnor,  kirn  ia 

inff  to  others,  of  85  comedies,  of  which  only  Ute  the  ialand  of  Samos  in  842,  died  in  270  B.  0. 

titlea  remain.   Hia  vnifcB  were  eapeoiaUy  «•>  The  son  of  a  colonist  from  Gargettus,  a  demos 

tt  oiiumI  i,y  Plato,  who  liM  made  nuoij  quote*  of  Attica,  he  received  his  early  cilucation  i  n 

tions  fromthem.  his  native  island.   When  18  years  of  iw 

EPTOTBTUB,  a  Roman  stoic  philosopher,  went  to  Athens,  where  he  became  a  pu|iil  of 

born  in  Ilierapolis,  in  Phrypia,  in  the  first  cen-  Pamphilius,  and  an  admirer  of  the  dortrinMof 

tary  of  our  era,  died  near  tiie  middle  of  the  2d  JDemocritus.   In  his  28d  year  ho  returDed  to 

century.   He  was  to  his  youth  a  dare  of  Epa*  his  family,  then  living  at  Colophon.  tmeM 

Ehroditus,  who  was  one  of  the  guards  of  N^ero,  for  several  years,  and  finally  in  his  30th  jfif 

i  waa  nnder  the  training,  of  thia  crael  mas-  settled  at  Athens.  There  he  established  a 

ter  ih$A  he  developed  the  admirable  twtienoe  of  philosophy,  and  his  fame  soon  •ttracM  • 

for  which  ho  v,as  (li^tin;i^iiislu  il.    Epapnroditus  great  number  of  scholars.    With  them  he 

having  once  atmck  him  heavily  upon  the  leg,  atituted  a  community  which  has  always  been 

he  mnI  to  bto  master;    Yen  will  lireak  my  considered  aa  a  model  of  its  kind.  He  enjored 

If  ;^  "    The  prediction  was  speedily  fulfilled,  the  respect  and  love  of  his  followers  to  > 

when  the  philosophio  slave  aaid  a^in  calmly :  degree  that  his  sayings  had  almost  the 

«  Did  not  I  tell  you  yon  wmdd  break  ttf"  This  oracles.  No  other  ancient  school  of  phflow 

extrf'iiio  insensibility  to  pain  was  a  fundamental  has  evinced  a  cohesive  power  equal  to  ^^'"^^ 

principle  in  the  philosophy  of  Epiotetoa.  He  Epicurus.    Epicureanism  haa,  in  the  ^^^'^^ 

became  a  freed  nan,  though  neifuer  the  oanse  time,  become  almost  a  synonyme  of  sensaaiin* 

nor  the  time  of  this  change  in  his  condition  ia  orut  least  a  refined  voluptuousness,  while  n™' 

known.  He  was  involved  in  the  prosoriptioii  ing  was  forthor  from  the  meaning  of 

by  whloh  Domltlan  b«iidied  all  phHoeophem  tnnes.  ItistmetiiathetanghtrfdatfuwrMtow 

from  Uotno,  and  retired  to  Nicopolis  in  Epirus,  the  highest  end  and  purpose  of  h  ni  it;  lite.  M^t 

where  ho  openea  a  school  of  stoicism,  and  held  this  word  was  intended  to  design^  &  ^f^^ 

theae  oonTersatknu  which  have  been  preserved  supreme  mental  bliss,  to  be  atteined  ^ 

to  us  in  tho  " Manual"  and  "  Philosophical  Ivec-  temperance,  chastity,  and  a  healthy  inteliH't^i** 

tures"  which  were  oompUed  from  his  discourses  development.   That  bliss,  consisting  ia 

by  his  pnpll  Arrian.   He  probably  returned  to  feet  repose  of  mind,  in  an  eqirilibnuni  of  w 

Rome  after  the  death  of  Dumitian,  but  no  other  mental  faculties  and  passionr^.  is  1' 

dataila  of  hia  life  have  been  preserved.   Like  very  diffisrent  fh>m  the  state  of  miud  vf  hicaVn 

the  otb«r  stole  phfloBophors,  he  taught  by  his  stoics  considered  as  the  acmeof  b1muul^^e^ 
example.   ITe  esteemed  p"  '       '  -  — 

profound  q)eoalation  nor  < 
die  love  and  iwteCtoe  9i  .« 

mans  wil  l  (  111  rivaled  philosophy  were  all  eclec-  a  most  voluminous  writer  (iro\vyf)a<f><'^^'' 

tioa  and  Piatooists  in  met^ihjiiea  and  stoics  in  says  Diogenes  La^rtius,  who  estimates thofiu^ 

aaoral  pliflosophv.  BthiM  was  the  only  pttt  of  ber  of  hia  worka  at  800  or  mora.  Be  Doan" 
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■well  his  vdnmes.  Few  of  his  writings  -  have 
be«D  putcrvmd,  but  ft  ftill  snalysia  of  his  doo- 

trine'<  is  to  l>o  found  in  Diogenes  Laertius,  nnd 
thiSftaken  in  conneotion  with  nntnerous  passages 
fa  the  writinps  of  Luoretias,  Cicero,  Plinj,  and 
others,  gives  u<  a  full  insight  iiito  his  philosophi- 
cal tjitem,   WiUun  the  present  century  a  frag- 
ment of  hfe  book  on  natnre  has  been  re<K>TerM 
frorti  the  niinaof  Hercnlaneum,  nnd  published  by 
OreQi  (Leipsio,  1818).  Philosophy,  according  to 
EpicTirTis,  is  tiio  exertion  to  oMain  happiness  by 
reasoning.  The  supreme  bliss  (fvdoifioutta)  is  en- 
jojmMit  and  perfect  freedom  firom  pain.  Enjoy- 
BKBiisdther  passive,  when  a  perfect  repose  of 
mind  is  its  principal  condition,  or  active  (ijBovt] 
and  cvmi>i}<rui).    The  former  is 
preferable  to  the  latter.   It  is  the  state  of  ab- 
i-'Aute  absence  of  pain.   Sensations,  whether 
Igreesble  or  disagreeable,  are  of  the  same  na- 
me ;  it  is  only  the  consequences  which  consti- 
tute their  difference.   Hence  it  is  the  province 
oCntsoQ  to  discern  them  according  to  the  nlti- 
mle  effect  they  produce.   Virtue  in  itself,  ir- 
r^'-p»wtive  of  its  consequences,  has  no  valne. 
it  is  merely  the  result  of  wisdom  and  sagacity 
(^>pwffmt),  which  prove  to  man  that  happiness 
b  ool^r  to  be  attiuned  by  charity,  peacemlness, 
ten^mmce,  patience,  self-command.  Human 
•rMtaral  rights  are  merely  restraints  of  indi- 
tidml  action,  imposed  by  the  necessities  of  so- 
(iai  life.  It  is  self-interest  which  enjoins  ns  to 
Aorigftt.  The  repose  of  mind  which  constitutes 
tititii.in  happiness  being  continuously  disturbed 
the  uncertainty  of  the  relations  of  man  to 
tts  mivcrse  and  divinity,  Epicurus  proposed 
to<ri>pi:l  that  uncertainty  by  a  reconstruction  of 
the  atomistic  theories  of  Democritus,  in  the  fol- 
htnof  manner :  Nothing  comes  from  nothing. 
T5j4t  vhich  exists  can  never  be  annihilated. 
AU  maUer  oonsista  at  atoms,  and  these  are  un- 
tltiRjRable  and  indirinble,  although  filling  a 
etrttin  ^pace.    Beside  shape,  volume,  gravity, 
Bxi  motiu),  they  have  no  properties.  Their 
^■fcsr  is  Infinite,  their  shape  indeftkltely  va- 
('  nniverse  is  infinite,  nnd.  considered 
u  a  anit^  tmchangeable,  for  the  aggregate  anan- 
%  «f  natter  remains  always  the  same,  now- 
PT^rit^  (xiniponent  parts  may  combine.  Tlie 
^ena  cannot  be  the  product  of  divine  ac- 
••♦wtbstbe  existenoe  of  erl!  could  not  be 
■'*<'''^'e<i  for.    The  atoms  blindly  drifting 
^^gh  inAnite  space,  and  declining  some- 
from  their  course  (throtigh  an  accidental 
the  nature  of  wliich  Epicurus  fails 
to  explain),  are  mingled  together,  shove  and 
anotker  (the  chaos),  until  the  homo- 
*^'"<"^  Msociate.   The  light  round  atoms 
itaas  of  fire)  are  pushed  upward,  where 
tna  thi^  cdettial  bodies ;  those  which 
»OBfewhat  heavier  form  the  air,  while  the 
r**^  an  precipitated  as  water  and  earth. 
•  •■flw  way  the  different  objects  on  earth 
fnrrned.  But  the  whole  process  is  mere- 
'7    secidental  aggregation  of  atoms ;  higher 
divine  laws  are  mere  inventions  of 
^■■■ttiiM  Tk«  pqrdi0to87  of  Spioo- 


ms  flows  directly  from  his  naturae  philosnpliy. 
The  human  soul,  according  to  him,  is  a  deli- 
cate and  extremely  mobile  substance,  con- 
sisting of  the  minutest  round  atoms.  Its  ele- 
ments are  warmth,  Mr,  breath,  and  another 
namolese  substance  on  which  sensibility  de- 
pends. While  the  3  first  named  are  distributed 
through  the  whole  body,  the  4tL  hoB  iu  seat 
principally  in  the  pectoral  cavity,  and  is,  as  it 
were,  the  soul  of  the  soul.  The  pouI  is  not  im- 
mortal ;  nevertheless  death  is  by  no  means  to 
bo  considered  as  an  evil,  since  there  remains  no 
consciousness  of  annihilation  after  death.  Of 
all  objects  tllliug  space  infinitely  delicato  images 
are  secreted.  These  images,  coming  into  con- 
tact with  the  organs  of  sense,  create  percejitions. 
The  conceptions  of  imagination  are  arbitriuy 
combinations  of  such  delicate  images  <^rMlol^ 
jects.  By  fr^uent  perceptions  the  human 
mind  attains  to  general  abstractions,  which  are 
merely  collective  conceptions  of  the  features 
common  to  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  indi- 
vidnal  perceptions.  Since  the  senses  arc  tlie 
receivers  of  mechanical  secretions  of  objects* 
(images),  the  knowledge  obtained  through  them 
is  real  and  objective,  the  only  correct  standard 
of  truth ;  but  the  workings  of  imagtnatk>n,  be> 
ing  likewise  the  result  of  sensitive  perception, 
although  an  indirect  one,  point  also  to  existing 
realities.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  nniversalitj 
of  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  Snpreme  Be^ 
ing  is  proof  conclusive  of  such  existence.  The 
gods  are  living  beings  of  hnman  shape  but  co- 
lossal proportions.  They  also  consist  of  atoms. 
They  are  immortal,  although  their  bodies  are 
simUar  to  the  himian  body.  This  contradiction 
is  explained  by  a  certain  equilibrium  of  cott> 
trasts  in  the  tmi verse  (laovofua).  The  gods  are 
living  in  eternal  bliss,  that  is  to  say,  in  absolute 
inactivityf  in  the  quiet  ei^joymcnt  of  sublime 
wisdom  and  virtue.  The  spaces  between  th0 
different  celestial  bodise  {iiUmrmtmdiia)  ars 
seats  of  the  gods. 

EPICYCLE  (Gr.  nru,  upon,  and  itvKXor,  cirde), 
the  path  of  anoint  moving  uniformly  in  the  cir» 
cnmferenoe  oi  a  cird^  whose  centre  moves  uni- 
formly in  the  circumference  of  a  second  circle, 
Avhoso  centre  may  move  in  the  circumference 
of  a  third,  &c.  The  epicycle  is  famous  in  the 
history  of  science,  as  the  first  attempted  hypoth- 
esis to  explain  the  irregularity  of  tiie  planetary 
motion.  The  discossion  of  this  curve  was  aa 
admirable  mathematical  drill  to  the  early  as- 
tronomers. In  modern  times,  the  epicyclo  is 
used  in  order  to  express  hi  a  few  words  the  nu- 
merical value  of  periodical  ftinotions  of  an  un- 
known law.  Thus  if  the  fluctuations  of  the 
thermometer  for  a  day  be  observed,  the  size  and 
initial  position  of  several  circles  may  be  calcu- 
lated, such  that  if  the  centre  of  the  2d  movo 
uniformly  round  the  1st  once  in  24  hours,  the  8d 
round  the  2d  once  in  12  hours,  the  4th  round  the 
8d  once  in  8  hours,  &c.,  the  height  of  the  cen- 
tre of  the  4th  or  6th  circle  viU  ^be  the  same  aa 
that  of  the  mercury. 

SPIOTGLOID,  thA  ptHi  cfft  point  in  the  dr- 
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camferenoe  of  a  oirde  roUioff  upon  tho  circnm-  girea  looality,  depoadiiig  oa  some  tempowr, 

UitmcB  of  another  circle.  If  the  rolling  cirele  aoeldeiilalf  and  geoerally  iaappredAUe  oaiw; 

rolls  upon  tho  iti-ido  of  tho  stationary  oirole,  Uie  differing  in  tbia  respect  from  ondmic  diseaf^ 

enrve  is  caUed  a  hypooydoid.   When  the  point  or  those  developed  under  the  inflaenoe  oi  ttm 

geocnilifurthecorTeis  notin  thooiroamferenoa  comtanft  ormriodSooaMe*  Many  diseasei, oii* 

of  tbo  rolfing  circle,  but  inside  of  it  on  a  rtidios,  narily  ;?por;iaic,  may  become  epidemic  mii].rc*r- 

or  outside  on  a  radius  prolougedf  the  curvti^  are  tain  iU-uudertftood  oouditious ;  or  Rome  aew  m- 

aaHed  epitrooboids  or  hypotrocboida  (6r.  rpo-  ease,  introdooedbyoontagloii  or  other  fimnU* 

;^nfi5';f,  circular).  Epicycloids  and  bypocyi  lriids  oirournstancc:i,  mnr  spread  cpidcmicallj'.  Toe 

are  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  whenever  limits  ot  this  work  will  nut  permit  eveaaa  tils' 

the  diameters  of  the  two  oirdea  are  in  exact  no-  don  to  the  phmiomenaof  doTelopaMaity  mgim, 

merical  ratio,  the  length  of  tho  curve  is  also  in  and  treatment  of  this  great  category  of  oiaeMw; 

nnmerical  ratio  to  the  diameters.    They  also  the  inYestigation  of  their  causes  ia  extremely 

eontaht  aereral  emrea  interesting  from  tb^  flonlt,  and  has  given  riae  to  the  iiioitfaociiy,ai)- 

phy«tcnl  properties;  for  instance,  if  the  circles  nro  surd,  and  contradictory  opinions;  and  tbesola- 

of  equal  size»  the  epicycloid  becomes  tho  ourdi-  tion  of  the  problem  oi'  a  single  one  involTes  i 

oidf  which  ia  tiie  caustic  produced  by  refleetion  rigorooa  examination  of  the  ooosdtutioB  of 

from  a  circle,  when  the  luminous  point  is  in  tho  nir,  tfic;  coTiforrrii-ition  of  tho  sciil,  tho  TinJr-e 

oiroumfereace  ;  if  the  rolling  circle  is  half  the  the  food,  and  even  the  social  hahitd  oi  &  cm- 

diameter  of  the  aiatlooary  circle,  the  epioydold  try.  The  progresriva  adonoea  of  meteoroko 

ifl  the  caustic  produced  by  tlic  rctlection  of  par-  nrid  pJiysiosl  geography  "will  probablr  »"a 

allel  rays  from  tho  inside  of  a  circle,  while  the  throw  widitioaal  light  upon  these  ditficahqae** 

hypocycloid  becomea  n  alraight  line.  tlooa ;  the  noit  tmportant  aanitary  and  hyps* 

EPIDAURUS  (tho  modem  EpidaTTo),  an  an-  nic  iinprovcinenta  often  depend  upon  the  remcril 

cient  city  of  Gi^eoe,  in^Axgolis,  on  the  Saronio  of  apparenUy  trifling  causes  of  disease^  ud 

ffuli;  enclosed  oyUsh  moontaina,  andwhidi  thaoonrideratioaof  waaatter  ianowaeiircif 

formed,  togotber  with  its  small  a^aoent  ter-  engaging  the  attention  of  both  physicUns  sril 

rttory,  an  independent  state.    Aooording  to  munKupal  authorities.  Having  aacertaip*^  ti^ 

Straho,  it  waa  rannded  by  a  Carlan  eolony,  and  eauM,  or  tho  epidemio  tendener  of  the  sms«i, 

originally  named  Epicams.    It  sabsequently  the  treatment  tmist  depend  on  tuo  nature  of  & 

received  an  Argive  colony,  and  became  a  part  disease  and  the  oou»tiiutiou  of  the  patient;  ^vea 

of  the  Dorio  l^gue,  of  whieh  Argoa  waa  tho  wlm  ramedial  nioasnrea  aeera  powerle«,  tbs 

head.   It  had  an  cri-tocrntic  constitution,  ivns  physician  can  do  much  to  check  an  epiJenii: 

an  important  commercial  city,  and  oulouised  by  inspuring  oonfidenoe  and  moral  oonnigeb  *^ 

^gina ;  but  it  rapidly  dedined  intlio  •A  om-  by  wiOidrawing  the  attention  of  a  uuuiiwill 

tury  B.  C,  itiOOnunerce  passing  into  tbo  hands  from  tJio  continual  ronsidt  ration  of  any  sip» 

of  ibe  .^di^netana.   It  was  chiefly  distiugui^ihed  posed  causes.  JbUperienoe  has  shown  tiuit  olo* 

for  Itaqdeniffid  temple  of  iBaonlapius,  bearing  the  neas,  chcegftdneas^  abaanoa  of  fear,  attwtion  m 

inscription:  "Let  only  pure  souls  enter  here,"  the  ordinary  rnlfa  of  liealth,  avoidant  cii  o> 

which  stood  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  city,  on  vioua  causes  of  disease^  Uie  precauiioa  aoi » 

the  road  to  Argoa»  between  two  nonntaina,  in  a  aiaka  any  aoddeneluuigainraodandbsbitoaf 

thickly  wooded  L,  rove,  in  which  it  was  nnhiwful  life,  and  esj  *  f  i  ally  tutid  abstinence  fromidT^ 

for  any  one  to  be  born  or  to  die.  The  temple  Used  or  lauded  speci&osi  are  the  b^ 

was  near  the  centre  of  this  aaored  grove,  imd  avoi^ng  epidemio  discasea  or  of  paaiag  ligbuj 

contained  a  chryRolophantiiio  sfnti-o  of  the  god,  througli  tliuir  attacks.    T!io  Iinnum  eonstitation 

which  represented  him  as  seated  upon  a  thronta,  mav  become  acclimated  to  epideiuic  Ui^^sa^  u 

hoMSng  m  one  hand  the  head  of  a  aerpont,  and  naunriona  diraatea,  aa  ia  shown  by  the  grester 

"in  tho  other  a  staflE^  while  a  dog  lay  at  his  feet,  mort  dity  anioiif^  new  corners;   in  Uie 

Kear  the  temple  there  was  tho  Tholus,  a  oir-  races  there  Is  uo  aoelimatioa  agaioiit  eo*lcs|a 

onlar  atraeCare,  omtta^ning  mecUcinea  fbr  all  of  intemdtteot  and  UBona  fevwi  aae  oUicr 

diseases,  a  ihentrc,  the  bath  of  JSscuIapius,  marsh  diseases-,  ns  the  experience  of  ot>rso<olo- 

and  other  temples  dedicated  to  Diana,  YeniiSi  ematates  aud  the  Pontine  marshcia  of 

Themis,  Hygeia,  and  Apollo.  Pilgrimages  were  proves ;  negroea  to  a  eerUin  extent  ^^^^^^ 

tn'Mlf  to  thb  temple  by  the  sick,  and  every  4  fiuscoptiblo  to  the  cffliivi:i  of  the  rice 

years  a  festival,  with  muaioal  and  gymnastic  but  not  so  much  so  to  the  caoses  of  dueiM 

exercises,  was  here  celebrated.  The  wealth  of  on  the  cotton  plantations.  The  smallest  b<w^ 

this  temple  became  the  plunder  of  Roman  con-  ture  of  negro  VlrmJ  is  a  great  protection 

qnerors.  Some  of  its  foundations  are  sUU  traced,  yelh)w  fever,  and  a  quarter  mixture  ba»  Ma 

and  the  theatre  wbieb  waa  a^faoent  to  it  it  one  oonaidered  aa  perfeot  a  aaltenar)    is  T''""'^ 

of  the  best  ]  rr V  r%  <  d  nf  all  the  old  Greek  edi-  tion  against  small  pox.    Ne^ocs  "^^^^J^'J 

fioee.  The  modern  Kpidavro  is  a  small  village,  than  whites  from  cholera,  typiiuid  ^'^^^ 

noted  aa  thaplaoaof  aaaembly  of  thoibatOveak  plague,  and  amaU  pox,  and  are  onKh  leu  ii-^^ 

oongrcas  in  1821.  U)  iutermittenu  aa  veil  aa  jaUowftrer. 

EPIDEMIC  DISEASES  (Gr.  nn,  npoo,  and  Aocumatios).  . 
AjMor,  people)  are  those  whioh  attaok  at  the     EPIDERMIS,  or  OonoEa^  the  thhifleau-vv^ 

aano  time  n  gnat  number  of  pocwns  In  n  pvaoi  p(a]adaw]iieito»?Wi|lM>B™^" 
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dermis  or  corinm.   It  is  composed  of  Isven  of 
tcflMtltted  or  pavement  epithelium  oem,  of  a 
dAtteaed  oval  or  polygonal  shape,  and  about 
n'ly  of  sn  inch  in  diameter;  each  oell  contains 
soocfeoswith  several  distinct  paler  granules. 
Ibe  cells  are  developed  from  germs  supplied  by 
the  basement  membrane,  nourished  by  the  sub- 
jacent vessels,  and  cast  oS  externally  from  time 
to  time,  to  be  succeeded  by  others ;  when  first 
formed  they  are  spherical,  gradually  becoming 
dry  aod  flattened ;  tho  deeper  layers  are  more 
distioctly  cellular,  while  the  outer  ones  are 
•csle41k^  Tho  epidermis  has  no  vessels  nor 
Dervtt,  but  is  pierced  by  the  ducts  of  the  seba- 
eeoes  sad  sweat  glands,  and  by  the  shafts  of 
the  hsin  or  feathers..  The  rete  mucosum  seems 
to  be  ootnposed  of  the  same  microscopic  ele- 
meota  as  the  overlying  epidermis,  being  the 
prindpsl  seat  of  the  pigment  cells  which  giTe 
the  color  to  the  skin.   The  epidermis  covers 
tbe  vhole  exterior  of  tho  body,  even  the  front 
of  the  eye,  aod  is  continnons  with  the  epithe- 
limn  of  the  internal  mucous  membrane ;  it  is 
thiokait  in  those  parts  most  subjected  to  frio- 
tioo,  ai  on  the  heel  and  the  palms  of  the  hands, 
wboe  it  becomes  almost  as  hard  as  horn.  Its 
w  ii  to  protect  the  sensitive  true  skin  from 
aiechanicsl  injury  or  the  contact  of  air ;  in  the 
hinf  body,  when  abraded,  it  is  speedily  re- 
plaeed;  but  when  removed  by  maceration  or 
otbarviae after  deatlt,  tho  cutis  underneath  soon 
beeomea  brown  and  dry.   The  chemical  com- 
pofltbn  of  the  thick  epidermis  of  the  heel  has 
been  found  to  be  very  nearly  the  same  as  that 
flf  tbe  corneons  matter  of  nails,  hoofs,  horns, 
ad  bair.  Tho  epidermis  is  familiarly  seen  in 
tlM  occurrence  of  blisters,  whether  produced  by 
fiietioD  or  tho  application  of  irritating  sub- 
iteoM,  oonsiituting  the  raised  portion  under 
vbieh  the  fluid  im  effused.   The  epidermis  not 
•lypcerents  evaporation  from  the  dermis,  but 
iho pievenU absorption  of  fluids  from  without ; 
i*  i<  well  known  to  the  physician,  that  in  intro- 
dsciBg  medicinal  agents  into  the  system  by  the 
•4«mie  method,  the  process  is  rendered  very 
roQcL  more  rapid  and  eflfectual  by  pMfioadj  n- 
iPOTiM^sepiderm is  by  a  blister. 

IPlDOTE  (Gr.  tmdiHafit,  to  increase),  a 
mineral  of  tho  garnet  family,  being  a  silicate 
^^nuas, oxide  of  iron,  and  lime.  The  species 
"•hAstwreral  varieties,  as :  1,  epidote  proper, 
cdled  also  pistaciu>,  or  the  lime  and  iron  epi- 
•ito;  8,  liaie epidoto :     mnncrancsian  epidote; 
ii  MrioBi  epidote.    Ilm  luiucral  occurs  crys- 
^y^i-^i  m]  iD  granular  masses.   Hardness  6>7 ; 
gwificgravity  8.25-3.5.  Tho  colors  are  general- 
Invtairiuides  of  green.  The  finest  specimeus 
tn  Iro^t  from  Arendal  in  Norway.  They 
"•^ obtained  at  Franconia,  N.  H.,  Haddam, 
and  at  numerous  localities  in  which 
c'^^iite  rocks  ar»  ioWBA. 

£PltiOKI  (Gr.  nrtyoivt,  descendants),  the 
•  **•  tho  7  Argive  heroes  who,  under 
commaad  of  Adrastua,  besieged  Thebes,  The 
war  of  the  fathers  was  Ptyled  that  of  the  "  Seven 
tpBitlhriMfl,**  and  Adrastua  alone  of  the  com- 
TOfbTn^ld 


bined  princes  survived  it;  the  war  of  tho  sons 
was  styled  that  of  the  "  Epigoni,**  and  the  only 
Argive  hero  that  fell  was  iEgialeus,  the  son  of 
Adrastns.  In  this  second  expedition  Thebes, 
abandoned  faj  its  iohabitanta,  was  rated  to  th* 
ground. 

EPILEPSY  (Gr.  «wlXa/l^aM^  to  seize  upon). 
This  is  one  of  tho  most  horrible  diseases 
.hat  afflict  mankind,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that,  in  ignorant  ageia,  in  Rome,  in  Egypt,  ana 
elsewhere,  epileptics  were  considered  as  having 
excited  the  ire  of  the  Divinity,  or  as  possess^ 
ing  sopematural  powers,  on  account  of  which 
they  were  worshipped.  This  was  due  to 
the  violence  and  extraordinary  force  developed 
bgr  the  muscles  in  epileptic  convnl^iona;  thd 
screaming,  tbe  changes  in  color,  and  the  contor- 
tions of  the  face,  the  biting  of  the  tongue,  fol- 
lowed by  a  comatose  state  and  afterwud  by  a 
degree  of  mental  alienation.  There  are  so 
many  varieties  of  epilepsy  that  it  is  iraiKWAiblo 
to  give  a  definition  of  the  disease  that  will  ap> 

{)ly  to  them  nil.  However,  in  most  cases,  epi- 
ef)8y  is  cliaracterized  by  convulsions  and  loss 
of  consciousness,  occurring  at  longer  or  i-horter 
intervals,  during  which  tbe  patient  is  almost  in 
good  health,  ^e  absence  of  fever  in  epileptics 
•srves  to  distinguish  their  aflbotion  from  menin> 
gitis  and  other  inflammations  accompanied  by 
convulsions.  The  loss  of  consciousness  also 
distinguishes  epilepsy  from  hysteria.  As  in 
most  nervous  dise^es,  a  hereditary  tendency  is 
among  the  most  frequent  predisposing  causes  of 
epilepsy.  I^uret  and  Delasiauve  endeavor  to 
snow  that  it  is  very  rarely  inherited ;  but  the 
testimony  of  many  others  leaves  no  doubt  about 
the  frequency  of  this  predisposing  cause.  Epi- 
lepsy often  appears  in  tho  offspring  of  persona 
who  have  had  various  other  nervous  complaints. 
Bouchet  and  Gozauviehl  say  that  out  of  180 
epileptics  80  were  descendants  of  persons  who 
luid  been  either  epileptic,  insane,  i»aralytic, 
apoplectic,  or  hysteric  As  regards  the  predis- 
posing influence  of  sex,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
women  ore  much  more  frequently  attacked 
by  epilepsy  than  iiMB.  j&a  regards  the  influence 
of.Jige,  we  flnd  by  a  comparison  of  the  statistics 
given  by  several  English  and  French  autlioritica, 
that  the  most  freqaent  periods  of  life  at  which 
epUepsy  begins  are  early  infancy  and  the  oge 
of  puoerty.  Epilepsy  often  appears  also  in  very 
old  age;  Delasiauve  remarked  that  out  of  286 
epileptica  the  disease  began  in  10  when  they 
were  from  60  to  80  years  old.  In  fact,  there  is 
no  age  that  esoapea.  As  regards  climate,  noth- 
ing very  positive  has  been  established,  but  itseems 
probable  that  the  di^oji^o  is  more  frequent  in 
hot  and  in  very  cold  than  in  temperate  climatea. 
Although  we  have  no  scientific  dnta  to  rely  upon, 
wo  think  that  the  extreino  variations  of  tho  cli- 
mate of  the  UiiitedStates  are  among  the  causes  of 
tho  greater  fyeqnency  of  epilepsy  in  this  country 
than  in  England,  France,  and  Germany.  I  lerpin, 
wUi  others,  states  that  epilepsy  is  more  common 
in  persons  of  low  stature ;  vut  oven  if  this  bo 
true,  llerpia  is  wrong  in  oontiidering  the  shorb- 
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neas  of  ttataro  a  prcdispoBing  canse  of  tiie  dis- 
eaM^  ai  fai  inany  of  the  oases  on  vMoh  he 

e'onndsliisTiewit  is  pnrtlj  tho  influence  of  epi- 
pay,  already  existing  ia  chikLhood  or  in  wo- 
leaoenoe,  that  has  prevented  the  deyelopment  of 
t'lC  \ioily.  Various  malicJimntii  lus  of  the  body, 
and  especially  of  the  oraoiuin,  are  certainly 
among  the  moat  fkwqnent  predisposing  cawna. 
"Weak  coiistitutioiis,  as  proved  by  Ksquirol  and 
lately  by  Dr.  0.  B.  liaddifie,  are  &vorable  to  the 
prodoenon  of  epilepsy.  Among  other  prediapoe- 
ui  l:  cm^osareaentition,  the  first  appeiu*anco  nnd 
iliQ  oe>)8ation  of  meastmatioD,  onaniam,  and  the 
•bnae  of  aleoiMdio  drinka.  Ahnoafc  all  kinda  of 
diseases  may  produce  epilepsy,  but  nmor  tho 
principal  we  must  place  thoee  atfectlons  in  w  hich 
the  hlood  Womee  altered  ordimltdahed  in  its 
amount,  and  organic  affections  of  the  mom- 
hranes  of  the  oerebro-spinol  axis  and  of  certain 
parts  of  this  nerroos  centre.  Another  very  pow- 
erful cause,  the  inflnenco  of  which  has  been  de- 
monstrated by  Marshall  Hall  and  recently  bv 
XiUMnAnl  sod  Jenner,  and  by  Brown-Sdqnara, 
is  excessive  loss  of  blood.  Pregnancy,  parturi- 
tion, and  meostroation,  freqaenUy  cause  epilep* 
igr.  A  tnmor  on  a  nerve,  or  any  canse  of  Irri- 
tation on  the  trunk  or  the  terminal  part  of  any 
aensitive  nerve,  and  especially  in  the  skin  or 
a  mnoona  membrane^  very  often  prodncea  it 
A  wound,  a  burn,  -svorms  in  the  bowels  or 
elsewhere^  stone  in  the  bladder  or  in  other 
plaoea,  a  foreign  body  in  the  ear,  &o.,  are 
Known  to  hare  caused  epilepsy.  It  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  great  mental  excitement  or  emotion 
haa  originated  epUep^  in  many  caaea,  bnt  it 
seems  probable  that  the  disease  was  not  produced 
by  those  canses,but  has  only  been  brou^t  to  man- 
ifest itsdf  by  thia  Und  of  ezdtement— 'When  a 
complete  fit  is  about  to  take  place,  it  is  usually 
preceded  by  someseiuationorsome  change  in  the 
mind  of  the  patient  If  a  aenaation  preoedea  tha 
fit,  it  comes  most  frequently  from  some  part  of 
the  .skin,  and  especially  from  that  of  the  lingers 
or  toea.  Thia  sensation  ia  veil  known  nnder  the 
name  of  anra  (pilrptim.  Tliere  is  as  much  va- 
riety as  regards  tlie  kind  and  the  inten«ty  of  the 
aenaation  as  there  ia  in  respect  to  ito  point'of 
Btartinjr.  Most  freqaently,  however,  tlie  aura  is 
a  sensation  of  cold,  of  burning,  or  that  kind  of 
aenaation  produced  by  a  draft  of  cold  air  on  a 
limited  part  of  tlic  body.  Sometimes  the  anra 
Starts  trom  iLo  eye  or  the  ear,  and  then  a  Hash 
«f  light  or  acme  other  aenaation  ooroea  fbom  the 
retina,  or  peculiar  sounds  nrc  heard.  Some 
epileptics  become  gay,  others  mournful,  when 
fner  are  abont  to  nave  a  fit ;  in  others  the  at- 
tack is  ainiounced  by  some  change  in  the  dijrefi- 
tive  functions.  Whether  preceded  or  not  by  an 
anra  or  by  any  change  in  the  fnnotions  of  the 
vari'^ns  ((rjians,  u  complete  attack  usually  bojrins 
Willi  au  extreme  paleness  of  tho  face,  and  at  the 
lame  time  or  nearly  so  there  are  oontraotiona 
of  several  muscles  of  tho  face,  the  eye.  and  tliC 
nedc.  Observers  do  not  agree  as  regards  the 
first  maniftatation  of  a  fit,  probably  beoanae  the 
Mimre  dow  not  ilwajv  bagln  with  the  aone 


phenomenon.  Kot  only  have  we  known  tha 
first  symptom  not  to  be  the  same  in  dlflfciwit 

epileptics,  but  in  tho  same  one  wo  have  seen 
diflSsrencea  in  thia  respect  in  8  dtOerent  at.tJifJifc 
Some  epileptloa  oerbiinly  are  exoeptioiw  to  tha 
rule  advanced  by  Dr.  C.  J.  W'illianiR,  whidi 
is  timt  the  first  manifestation  of  an  attack  is 
a  palpitation  tiie  heart  Many  physiciaaa 
tliiiik  tho  Rcream  is  tho  flr«t  symptom.  It  ofteo 
is,  but  the  paleness  of  the  face  usually  preoedsi 
it  Some  Qpilepti<»  do  not  acream.  A*  aoaa 
thc"c  inptomshave  appeared,  a  rigid  tetanic 
or  at  le^t  tonio  spasm  takes  place  in  the  lim^ 
and  the  patSent  nUai  Beq»iradoD  b  suspend- 
ed, and  tho  fncQ  becomes  quite  injected  witk 
bhick  blood,  and  assumes  a  hideous  aspect  both 
fipom  the  spasms  of  its  mnaelea  and  tlie  Uaddhfe 
or  bluish  hue.  Sometimes  a  momentary  relaxs- 
tion  is  then  observed  in  the  limbs ;  but  almoat 
at  once  donlo  oonndaloiM  oeenr  everywhere  k 
tho  triink,  the  limbs,  the  face,  and  often  in  tha 
varions  internal  organs  of  the  bladder,  the 
bowels,  and  otmi  in  the  nteraa.  The  moath 
then  cjocts  ft  frothy  fsaliva,  often  reddened  with 
blood  liom  the  bitten  tongue.  The  respiratory 
nmsoles,  after  the  first  qiasma  which  produoe  m 
Bcrr:iTn  and  suffocatloo,  causinf^  ft  ^rglinp  or 
hissing  sound,  become  relaxed,  and  then  those 
employed  in  iDq>iratfon  cootraot,  and  almost  as 
Foon  as  air  has  reached  the  lungs  the  convul- 
sions cease  or  notably  diminish.  Ordinarily 
the  fit  is  over  in  a  few  minntea;  hot  ft  is  not 
Tinfreqnently  th''  f-aae  that  after  apenenii  relax- 
ation another  seizure  comes  on,  and  BometUofis 
many  occorwithyery  short  int(«>miKsons.  Tint- 
ing  the  whole  ti in r.  tlio  fit  lust-i  the  j)aticnt  i- 
deprived  of  consciousness,  and  when  he  re- 
covers he  remembere  nothing  that  has  tatai 
place  in  the  mean  time.  In  -  une  cAsee  the 
aainre  is  followed  by  a  prolonged  cotna,  ending 
aometfaneain  death.  When  the  patient  reeofwi 
from  a  fit,  even  if  it  li  T^ot  been  a  very  severe 
one,  he  nsually  feels  extremely  fatieued  andsif* 
fen  from  lH»«iohe.  Fortunately,  howevet^  ba 

8O0n  fall^!  nnd  ordinarily  is  almost  a.^  vf'! 

as  usual  when  he  wakes  up,  except  that  tho  hcso- 
adke  and  the  fttigae  atill  eziat,  thoni^  madi 
diminished.  When  many  fits  have  taken  place, 
even  at  somewhat  long  intervals,  such  as  8eTe^ 
al  wcfika,  mental  derangement  often  snpervenes, 
an  1  in  t)ii^  -iv ay  epilepsy  leads  to  insjinity.  In 
eoiue  cases  the  fits  reour  at  regular  periods;  io 
others  they  retnm  with  every  retam  of  At 
circumstances  which  seem  to  have  caused  the 
first,  such  as  menstruation,  pretmancy,  the  is* 
flnenoe  of  certain  aeaaona^  There  iaasldoBT 
,:t  regularity  in  the  length  of  the  interval? 
between  the  fita,  and  they  come  every  day,  everf 
weeic,  erery  month,  Am.,  at  irregolar  hooM. 
^f  uiy  patients  have  very  diflTercnt  intervals  bs- 
tweea  their  sococssiTe  tits.  Some  have  manf 
fits  a  day,  others  one  every  6  months,  or  eveiy 
year.  Delasianvo  mentions  a  ca>e  in  which  tie 
number  of  fits  was  2,500  in  a  month.  Bnt  the 
greater  the  nnmber  of  fita  tho  less  violent  tb<y 
gemrallj  ai«^We  have  ahready  aaid  that  tht 
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ftmeties  of  epilcp'sy  aro  nnmorons ;  nnd  among 
them  the  two  principal  especially  require  to  be 
noticed.  In  a  oomplete  fit  of  epilepsy  there  an 
tro  distinct  features  :  1,  tlio  loss  of  conscious- 
ness ;  2,  the  muscular  con  v  ulsious.  Each  of  these 
m»T  «xi5t  alone.  In  the  case  of  ft  Minire  con- 
fisting  only  in  the  loss  of  conscioupness  without 
couvd«ioDs,  we  have  the  so  called  epileptic 
vertigo,  which  is  a  form  of  epilepsy  that  fro- 

Soentlj  exists  alone,  and  also  coexists  often  with 
form  of  the  disease  in  which  the  attack  is 
complete.  In  this  last  case  the  patient  some- 
tiiuc^  hss  a  oomplete  seizure,  sometimes  only 
a  more  or  less  prolonged  attack  of  verti^. 
Whether  vertigo  exists  alone  or  coexists  with 
complete  attacks,  it  Is  a  very  dangerous  aflfeo- 
UoQ,  not  for  the  life  of  the  patient,  but  because 
fits  of  dmple  vertigo  lead  more  frequently  to 
iflfluity  Uian  complete  fits  of  epilepej.  The 
MM  cf  epileptiform  convulsions  withoot  loss  of 
eooadons^Dess  are  not  so  frequent  as  the  cases 
flf  nropl^  vertigo.   They  are  particularly  ^ro- 
floced  by  iajuries  to  the  nerves  or  to  the  roinal 
cord.— Tbe  nature  of  epilepsy,  the  material  and 
dToamieal  conditions  of  the  parts  which  are  af- 
fected in  tbe  animal  organism,  have  been  great- 
Ij  illustrated  by  the  researches  of  modern  phys- 
iologists and  practitioners.   Dr.  Marshall  Hall 
tbo^t  the  seat  of  epilepsy  to  be  chiefly  in  the 
medaDa  oblongata,  and  that  its  nature  consist- 
ed in  an  increased  reflex  power,  at  least  in  tbe 
Vezianing  of  the  disease,  and  also  that  the  con- 
vulsions were  the  results  of  the  asphyxia  caused 
Ij  tbe  dosure  of  the  larynx  (laryngumw). 
This  theory  is  in  opposition  to  sevend  facts. 
In  tbe  first  place,  although  laryngismna  almost 
always  exists  and  certainly  concurs  in  the  pro- 
duction of  asphyxia,  and  in  so  doing  generates 
eoDTBlsions,  it  cannot  be  oooddercd  as  the  cause 
ef  coDvnlsions,  as  it  does  not  always  exist,  and 
IS  thoe  is  one  kind  of  convulsions  (the  tonic) 
^hich  pMsdes  the  asphyxia.    Beside,  there 
ire  more  powerful  causes  of  asphyxia  in  tbe 
(ooditioQ  of  circulation  in  the  brain  and  the 
^>ism  of  the  musdes  of  the  chest.   Then,  as 
nnrds  the  increased  reflex  ^ower.  Dr.  Ilall 
•Knowledges  that  this  power  is  diminished  in 
VenoQswbo  have  been  epileptic  for  some  time. 
We  MBBot  idmit  therefore  that  tbe  disease 
VKmA  in  tbe  increase  of  this  power.  Another 
theory  hsB been  recently  proposed  by  Dr.lirown- 
S^ovd.  Gnided  by  experiments  on  animals, 
in  whoA  he  prodnces  epilepsy,  he  has  found 
that  tbe  reflex  power  is  composed  of  two  dis- 
tinct powers,  one  of  which  he  calls  the  reflex 
fa»  ind  the  other  the  reflex  excitability.  He 
I'M  found  that  the  reflex  force  may  bo  very  much 
^iniahed  while  the  reflex  excitability  is  very 
■■Aincteased.   This  last  power  is  the  power 
of  impressibility  of  the  cerebro-ppinal  axis ;  in 
•P'lsptica  this  impressibility  is  very  much  aug- 
■•■W.  The  slightest  excitations  may  produce 
rtfle.T  actions  in  them.    In  tbe  beginning  of 
•pilepn,  naoally  the  other  reflex  power,  which 
■  ttsnoe  manifested  iuthe  reflex  actions  of 
IBS  MilR04piiMl  ndi^lsiiMnMeds  bntaftv 


a  time  this  force  diminishes,  nnd  in  most  cases 
it  becomes  less,  and  even  much  loss,  than  in 
healthy  peopto.  Now  the  nature  of  epilepsy 
seems  to  consist  in  an  increase  of  the  impreaw- 
bility,  or,  in  other  wonls,  of  the  retlex  excita« 
hility  of  certain  ]»arts  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis. 
In  most  cases  of  t  jalcpsy  these  y)ftrts  are  the 
medulla  oblongata  and  the  neighboring  parte 
of  the  encephalon  and  of  the  spinal  cord.  But 
the  seat  is  not  constant,  and  may  be  sometimea 
limited  to  the  oblong  medulla  or  extended  to 
other  parts  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis.  Dr. 
Brown-S^uard  has  tried  to  explain  this  mvs- 
terions  phenomenon  of  loss  of  consciousness.  It 
seemed  very  strange  that  at  the  same  time  that 
certain  parts  of  the  encephalon  were  acting 
with  groat  energy,  another  part  should  be  com- 
pletely deprived  of  action.  This,  accordingto 
tbe  above  named  writer,  is  very  simple.  The 
blood  Tessels  of  that  part  of  the  brain  which  is 
the  scat  of  consciousness  and  of  the  mental 
faculties,  receive  nerves  from  the  medulla  ob- 
longata and  the  spinal  oord ;  these  blood  vessels 
when  they  are  excited  oontraot  and  ex^l  the 
blood  they  normally  contain,  and  it  is  Known 
that  all  the  functions  of  that  part  of  the  brain 
ceaso  when  they  do  not  receive  blood.  Now, 
when  the  excitation  that  exists  in  the  beginning 
of  a  fit  acts  upon  the  medulla  oblongata  and  its 
neighborhood,  it  produces  at  tho  same  time  the 
contraction  of  tbe  blood  vessels  of  that  part 
of  the  brun  which  we  have  mentioned,  and  a 
oonTolsive  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the 
fiioe,  the  eye,  tho  neck,  the  larynx,  &c.,  all  parts 
receiving  nerves  from  the  same  source  as  these 
blood  vessels.  In  this  way  the  loss  of  conscious- 
ness is  explained.  The  following  table  from  Dr. 
Brown-S^nard's  work  on  epilepsy  shows  how 
the  prinoipal  phenonwna  of  tpSufptj  are  gener- 
ated: 


1.  Contracdnn  of  the  blood 
Tewt'l-t  (>{  llir  brain  proper 
U]<I  rontnietion  of  soma 
muMloj^  by  a  reflex  action 
from  tho  ooatnlaMa«(tb» 
dlseAse. 
&L0M€f4 


Causks. 

1.  BUrtlnj;  of  an  excitAtion 
ttom  a  scnsiUve  or  an  ex- 
citable ptrtof  tiie: 


%  Ooatnetlon  of  tho  blood 

TMadaof  the  brain  proper. 
&  Accuoralatloo  of  blood  at 

the  baM  ofth*  oneopbalon, 

due  to  ita  expalaioa  from 

Uie  brain  propisr,  Ac 
4.  8[iaAm  of  Wjros  Mid  of       4  G17  and  asphyxia. 

ptratory  miMlaa 
fi.  Asphyxia.  8.  General  clonic  connilRfons. 

6.  Kxnaostion    of    nerTOUs  0.  Cesisation  of  tho  cuiivul- 

power,  except  of  tho  part     alona  and  letoin  of  reapira- 

of  the  ncrviiu.-i  <  rritrea 


&  BSMOI  of  Am  laiTiuc  uA 
oTno  nnodot  omployod  la 

ozpintioQ. 


ployod  In  reapiration. 
T.  Betam  of  naptiaiioa. 

— Tho  first  tiling  to  bo  dono  for  an  epileptic 
is  to  find  out  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and  to 
try  to  get  rid  of  that  oaose  if  it  still  exists. 
Very  often  epilepsy  depends  upon  some  external 
cause  of  irritation  which  may  easily  be  removed: 
it  is  of  tho  greatest  importance  to  fisoover  If 
there  is  anywhere  sncli  irritation,  and  as  tho 
patient  may  not  be  aware  of  its  existence,  it  ia 
Beoesstry  to  look  ibr  it  evttywhera.  Of  the 
Yarions  modM  of  tmtaMiit^  tha  moftpowwM 
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•re  those  means  of  exciting  the  skin  which  most 
readily  produce  a  change  in  the  nutrition  of  the 
enoej^uuoa  and  i^nal  cord.  All  physicians 
know  what  these  means  nro.    One  of  the  most 

efficacious  remedies  is  Ijelladonna.  Physicians 
should  not  despair  of  caring  their  patients,  and 
should  not  chancre  n  mode  of  treatment  until 
they  have  given  it  a  fair  trial ;  and  patients  and 
their  familtes  should  remember  that  the  rules 
of  hyf^iene  must  he  followed  by  epileptics  much 
more  closely  than  by  those  afflicted  with  almost 
anr  otlier  disease. 

EPIMENIDES,  a  ]ioot  and  hero  of  OnoMns, 
in  the  island  of  Crete,  nourished  in  tlio  7th  ceu- 
Uuj  B.  O.  He  was Atoontemporary  of  the  seven 
wise  men  of  Greooe,  amonp  ■^•hotn  ho  is  some- 
times counted  ia  place  of  Puriandor.  He 
principally  occupied  with  politics  and  legisla- 
tion, but  of  bis  treatises  on  these  subjects  noth- 
ing remains.  lie  also  wrote  a  poem  upon  the 
Aigonautic  expedltiOEi,  which  is  lost.  There  are 
many  fabulous  aocounts  of  his  life.  Tie  is  said 
to  have  passed  57  years  in  profound  sleep  in  a 
eeveni,  and  to  have  pos.ses^d  the  marvellous 
power  of  separating  himself  from  his  body, 
iiio  Athenians  suflTering  from  a  plague  in- 
voked his  aid,  and  he  removed  the  sooorge. 
His  life  wa'4  prolonged  according  to  some  to 
the  ago  of  229  years. 

EPINAL,  a  town  of  SVaaea^  espitsi  of  the 
department  of  Vo«rrt'<,  and  of  an  arrondi«?scraeiit 
of  its  own  nnnie,  m.  E.  S.  E.  from  Paris; 
pop,  <  :  :lio  nrrondissement  in  185(),  96,338,  and 
of  the  town  10,U0.  Tt  lies  at  the  foot  of  the 
Vosges  mountaiua,  and  ia  divided  into  two 
nearly  equal  parts  hy  the  river  UoseDe,  along 
the  banks  of  which  there  are  fine  promenades. 
Its  fortilicatiouii  axo  now  destroyed,  and  it  lias 
only  the  ndas  of  its  old  castle.  It  has  a  col- 
lege, museum,  and  public  liUrary  of  18,000  vol- 
umes ;  tanneries,  and  nianulactories  of  cutlery, 
copper,  china  warc^  paper,  and  oiL  Karble  is 
quarried  in  the  vicmity. 

EPINAY,  Ix>m8S  FlX)BK370E  PfcrBONTIXB  DB 

LA  LrvE  v\  a  French  authoress,  born  in  1726, 
died  April  17,  17S3.  She  was  unhnppily  mar- 
ried, and  whiio  yet  young  became  the  mistress 
of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  with  whom  she  lived 
till  he  became  jealous  of  Grimm,  whom  he  had 
himself  iutroduced  to  her.  He  was  also  jealous 
of  her  friends  Diderot  and  D'Holhach.  She 
afterward  maintained  inti'nite  rrlations  with 
Grimm  until  his  departure  from  France,  when. 
under  the  gnidanoe  of  Diderot,  she  continued 
his  literary  correspondence  with  the  sovereigns 
of  Europe.  Sbo  wrote  an  educational  work 
enWtleAConvcrnatiorisd'^hniliej  to  which  aprize 
was  awarded  by  tbo  French  academy  in  1783. 
Her  "  Memoirs  and  Correspondence"  (3  vols., 
Pari.s,  1818)  contains  many  unpublished  letters 
of  Rousseau.  Diderot,  and  Griinui,  and  abounds 
with  information  on  French  society  and  charac- 
tor  in  the  18th  century. 

EPIPHAXIUS.  Saixt,  a  father  of  the  church, 
bishop  of  Constautia  (more  anciently  Salamis), 
in  Q7l»™>  bom  ia  the  dtotriGl  of  £leii1iherop> 


olis,  in  Palestine,  about  810,  died  Ifay  1«.  n 
He  was  of  Jewish  parentage,  but  Ming  in  wi;^ 
Christian  teachers  was  baptized  by  the  bL*hflp 
Lncian,  and  from  his  youth  dwelt  in  the 
erts  of  Egypt  among  the  monks,  whose  vir- 
tues he  i^mired  and  whose  mode  of  life  ht 
adopted.  There  ho  joined  to  the  practice*  cf 
penitence  the  labors  of  study,  and  niA<l«rel 
the  Hebrew,  Egyptian,  Syriac.  Greek,  and  Uib 
languages.  At  the  age  of  20  he  returned  to  hi? 
native  country,  and  founded  a  mona*terT  cf 
which  he  was  for  80  years  the  superior.  H« 
wrote  several  books  for  the  instruction  of  tbe 
numerous  monks  whom  he  had  under  his  cart 
He  was  invited  in  367  to  the  hi.shopric  of  Cot- 
Btantia  or  Snlamis  on  the  island  of  Cypm?,  sd 
in  this  station  he  became  known  as  ananltut 
adversary  of  the  doctrines  of  Arius  and  Apt  lll- 
narins,  and  of  many  of  the  writings  of  Ori;?k  t; 
yet  it  is  remarkable  that  be  was  almost  6; 
only  Athanasian  bisbop  who  was  spared  lytli* 
Arians,  then  in  the  height  of  their  power.  U* 
visited  Rome  in  882,  wbero  be  first  aictvitli 
Bt.  Jerome.  He  subsequently  made  a  joumtj 
to  .Ternsalem,  where  he  bad  a  livelv  omink 
With  the  Orisrenist  patriarch  John,  and  then  re- 
paired to  Constantinople,  where  he  took  part 
against  Cbrysostom.  He  died  at  sea,  while  re* 
turning  to  Cypnij^.  His  most  important  wofk 
is  his  Panarium,  a  disocmrse  directed  npiiiL-t 
here^ies,  of  which  ho  counted  80.  Of  all  ik 
Greek  fathers  he  wrote  in  the  poorest  strlt-,  oV 
Bcure,  unpolished,  and  without  order  or  contw- 
tion.  A  standard  edition  of  hi.'*  works  iitiitt 
of  Bionysius  Petaviui  (2  vols,  fob,  Paris,  1622). 

EPIPHANy  (Or.  cjri^kuxio,  appearance,  m»Li- 
festatioh),  a  festival  of  tlio  Christian  djurrk 
instituted  to  commemorate  the  appearance  oi 
Jesus  Christ  to  the  magi  or  wise  men,  who  one 
from  the  east  bringing  him  presents.  Itisotit- 
hrated  on  Jan.  6.  It  is  often  called  the  "wrf* 
festation  of  Christ  to  the  Gentileis"  and  tl>« 
Greek  chnrch  terms  it  the  theophany,  orapf**- 
an  CO  of  God.  The  eastern  Chrisiians  pi«  it 
also  the  name  of  "feast  of  light  in  Gcrroanj 
it  is  known  as  the  *'  festival  of  the  three  Uj 
kings ;"  and  some  of  the  early  fathers  took  it  to 
be  the  day  of  oor  SsTiour's  baptism,  when » 
voice  from  heaven  declared :  "  This  is  mj  b*"  i 
loved  Son,  in  whom  I  aiu  well  pleased." 

SPIPHYTES  (Gr.  art,  upon,  and  to 
grow).  This  title  has  been  given  to  those 
table  parasites  which  are  found  upon  man  i» 
other  animals.  Thoie  which  grow  iritbis  w 
cavities  of  the  same  are  called  E>m>FRTT»>.  u* 
asmuch,  howavor,  as  no  definite  line  can  be  dn^ 
between  the  two,  and  as  some  species  belong^ 
both  classes,  they  will  for 'convenience  sake  M 
considered  together  in  the  present  artidc  » 
is  only  within  a  few  yexu^  and  since  vao^" 
attention  has  been  given  to  tbe  study  of  cryp- 
togamio  botany,  that  the  full  nature  and  imp** 
taooe  of  the  diseases  created  by  many  of  th(^ 
growths  has  been  recognized,  and  the  belief  * 
their  spontaneous  generation  been  given 
Thej m  iMloag  (o the Ihngi  end  sfm tat^ 
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are  not  jet  safficmtlly  advaneed  in  our  knowl-  essential  elemente  ibr  reprodnolioiii  it  pcms  jA 

edgt  of  cryptoganuA  to  attempt  any  tninnto  oooe^  be  it  on  the  outer  eurihee  or  "w^n  the 

classification,  or  to  distingnii^li  l  -  tw  <  <  n  these  body.    At  first  the  growth  may  be  merely  sa- 

tvo  Olden,  fiobia  and  ivUcheomeister,  how-  perficial ;  but  soon  the  vegetotiTO  proce^  tlie 

ev«r,  Mie  them  sooordiiiff  to  their  eopposed  m^oelinni,  begins  to  aeekiiomishment  in  deeper 

J       in  the  vcgetablo  kingdom,  while  Virchow  sod,  and  its  filaments  penetrate  nil  tissues,  wher- 

^id  his  followers  classify  them  into  thoe»  really  e?er  the  minntcst.  hole  is  left  for  its  entrance, 

pathognomenioof  diieeae,  end  thoee  aooiden£>  The  epwee  orinyeelimn  may,  by  acting  as** 

ally  occorring  in  it.    For  this  last  arrangement  foreign  body,  produce  abeorption  in  adjacent 

the  two  flawing  conditions  are  necessary,  viz. :  partSi  and  thus  make  w«y  for  their  progress  io- 

tbe  eoutaat  oooorrenoe  of  the  pontrite  m  the  ward  Indefinitely.  When  onoe  the  spores  gahi 

disease,  and  the  positive  result  of  inoculation,  admission  wo  may  soo  the  some  result  a.s  when 

There  are  some  who  say  that  even  tide  is  not  we  plant  the  seeds  of  laigerTegetabke  in  the  soil. 

enoagh,u}dthBtthe4tangn8may  carry lAemttter  They aeiid  Ibrth their i|woirteiipward  and down- 

fjfccintArion  attachc-fl  ti>  itself,  and  that  this  prop-  ward,  pushing  before  them  whatever  resists 

abates  the  disease.  Schonlein  throws  out  snch  their  pragreBS.  Bat  if  in  addition  to  the  sprouta 

a  imit  with  regard  to  udmal  paradtes  when  he  we  flboold  have  oar  teed  inoreesing  by  self-^vi- 

rioMse.-?  our  cleaning  the  itch  insect  with  brush  sion,  and  to  an  immense  extent,  what  would 

and  bath  before  proceeding  to  inoculate,  and  follow  2  What  wonder  then  if  this  processt  car^ 

Oeinene  oriVHnltfort  asks:  '*Tf  we  were  to  find  ried  on  hetteaih  the  less  yielding  sInn,  shonld 

con>tantly  ia  the  vaccine  matter  one  and  the  lead  (o  inflannnation  and  destruction  of  the 

esme  foittosi  by  the  transportation  of  which  parte?  The  outturn  a^ieoM  may  produce  death 

oev  vtrraia  ensted,  which  dionld  we  call  the  m  an  inlbnt  by  stopping  the  OMophagus  or  windp 

true  inoonlating  matter,  tlio  fungiw  attached  pipe.    Impaired  \  1  I  n  may  bo  caused  by  the 

to  the  IjtDph,  or  the  lymph  attached  to  the  growth  of  a  fungus  within  the  eye.  Atrophy 

powsf  lie  dwelling  places  of  the  crypto-  wid  deformity  may  resoit  from  flieir  presence 

pamiffi  seem  as  universal  as  their  growth  is  sim-  in  the  hair  and  nails.    Erosions  of  the  skin,  and 

pie.  Dew  nndcr  the  sea  are  lying  beds  of  the  iullammution  they  create,  may  bring  on 

al|r»;  wiuiin  tiie  bowels  of  the  earth  they  may  swelling  of  glands.  Parodtos  may  abo  prove 

be-  found  ;  the  air  we  breathe  contains  them,  and  injurious  by  irritating  the  nervous  system,  as  in 

the  winds  wafl  them  from  pole  to  pole.   They  pi{yriam  tenu»lor^  or  chemically.   The  vinous 

torn  the  chief  means  of  resolving  dead  matter  fermentation  is  brought  about  b^  the  oction  of 

int:)  iLs  original  elements,  and  are  present  and  a  fungus  on  sugar,  by  whicli  it  is  resolved  into 

an  gone  with  »  rapidity  alike  inconceivable,  carbonic  acid  and  aloohoL  l^ow  saliva  changes 

Ke  wonder  that  men  befieved  in  the  spontane-  the  starchy  coroponnds  of  food  into  sugar,  and 

oa«  (Ic-vt-lopmeat  of  these  forms,  for  their  ap-  the  presence  of  a  fungus  may  convert  llii-.  in  turn 

ptraoce  in  certain  situations  seems  otherwise  into  alcohoL  So  too  thu  sarcma  vcntricuii  and 

bezBlkahle.  The  animal  piuasiteslivo  mostly  on  the  oidium  aUieans  may  caoae  the  loetont  and 

tlie  living  tissues  of  man;  with  the  vegetable  lactic  acid  fermentations  respectively.  The  very 

thereverw  is  generally  the  case,  and  it  is  those  decay  of  vegetable  parasites  may  produce  pu* 

parti  abeedy  decomposed  or  diseased  which  tridity  in  their  masses.  There  is  not  the  slight* 

form  ilieir  chief  support.    They  usually  attack,  est  ground,  however,  to  Uclieve  the  presence  of 

^^r  better  succeed  in  establishing  thenoselves  fungoid  growths  in  the  body  or  atmosphere 

'  poo,  parts  not  intimately  connected  with  the  has  aught  to  do  with  the  spread  or  cause  of 

•yston  and  superficial,  and  therefore  less  able  epidemics.    We  see  then  that  vegetable  para- 

to  RMst  their  influence ;  or  else  they  attend  upon  sites  are  able  to  work  a  multitude  of  evils  upon 

Vii^£sease,  when  the  strength  of  the  body  ia  mankind,  but  the  extent  thereof  mnstbein  pro- 

iJresdy  wasted.    This  cannot  be  siud,  however,  portion  to  the  condition  and  size  of  tho  organ 

of  emj  ipeciea.   The  character  of  tho  soil  ex-  affected.   Although  they  may  in  some  instances 

creiaeiiBiinportantinfluenceover  their  growth,  be  as  troublesome,  as  dangerous  to  life  even, 

and  maj  ia  f^t  change  it  entirely.   Indeed,  we  as  their  animal  relatives,  still  wo  are  nut  so 

can  batdljr  aive  any  general  rules ;  for  some  much  shocked  to  have  our  head  covered  with 

tAet  an  add  nutriment,  others  alktdino ;  some  the  sporules  of  tho  favus  plant  as  with  pediculi, 

?-  H-  ufj<>a  the  outside,  where  there  can  be  no  though  both  are  marks  of  uncleanliness,  or  to 

^snntii,  others  within  the  heated  cavities  of  know  that  our  stomach  is  filled  with  sarcina, 

«^y;  some  thrive  best  in  light  and  puiro  as  to  suspect  that  a  frightful  strongylus  lies 

.  others  in  darkness  and  Carbonic  acid ;  some  coiled  np  in  our  kidney.    Before  discussing  the 

iJ-tf  ia  fluid,  while  others  are  always  found  dry.  various  species,  it  will  be  well  to  describe  in  a 

I^^ill  be  seen  then  tliat  all  the^*  points  must  fuw  words  the  nature  and  growth  of  fungi,  re- 

i^*^  into  consideration  before  we  attempt  ferring  for  fiirther  information  to  the  article  on 

to  Otttroy  them,  and  a  universal  parasite  killer  Frxoi.   They  consist  of  organs  of  fructifica- 

■     impossibility,  for  what  is  death  to  one  tion,  and  a  nutritive  apparatus.    This  last  is 

fpeo  '  mj  be  the  food  of  another.   The  etfect  called  mycelium,  and  is  made  up  of  tl^readlike, 

01  Uncif  pnescnce  on  man  is  as  various  as  tliat  more  or  les^  compacted,  elongated  oell&  which 

^<'«  atiitoal  parasites,  though  less  dangerous,  interlace  aud  have  no  intimate  conneetieo.  It 

wiNA  tib  plant  bae  foimd  iu  ftvorita  and  ha»  aneh  an  indefinite  Itann,  and  difEbn  m>  lUtto 
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in  various  species,  that  from  it  alone  we  cannot 
distiDgQtsh  them.   It  varies  greatly  also  anoord- 

ing  to  tho  condition  in  wliich  it  grows,  and 
-whether  it  be  viewed  damp  or  dry.  It 
exist  without  bearing  fruit,  as  a  tree  may  re- 
main barren  in  uncongenial  soil,  but  no  species 
can  exist  without  it,  though  it  may  bo  reduoed 
ti>  A  very  low  development  when  compiured  to 
the  fhiit-beuring  Kystom.  Subtile  forms  of  my- 
celium have  the  power  of  penetrating  to  remote 
parts,  and  lying  aormant  for  a  long  time.  The 
reproductive  system  consists  of  spores,  which 
are  very  small,  and  in  some  species  are  enclosed 
in  receptacles.  Their  number  is  literally  incel* 
culable,  and  they  increase  with  immense  ra- 
pidity. They  float  freely  in  water,  and  their 
walls  are  very  strong,  so  that  they  are  well  cal- 
culated to  travel  far  after  leaving  their  birth- 
place. Their  diminutive  size  enables  them  to 
gain  admission  of  course  into  the  smallest  crev- 
ices of  the  skin  or  elsewhere,  and  they  are  capa- 
ble  of  withstanding  great  extremes  of  temper- 
ature, BO  that  after  being  kept  in  a  dry  state  for 
a  long  lapse  of  time  they  are  found  to  possess 
their  entire  pristine  vitality.  The  whole  plan 
of  their  development  is  still  little  known,  and 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  many  of 
them  are  imperfectly  developed  states  of  other 
plants,  which,  if  they  attained  their  proper 
sphere,  might  present  a  more  complex  struc- 
ture; and  when  wo  consider  tho  va:<t  number 
of  forms  into  which  a  single  germ  may  develop 
itself  according  to  the  soil  in  which  it  happens 
to  grow,  their  real  number  may  be  rcgardcKl  as 
comparatively  small,  and  this  view  is  adopted 
by  some  eminent  dermatologists.  Wo  are  not 
obliged  to  believe,  therefore,  that  distinct  germs 
are  floating  about  in  the  atmosphere,  to  oocooot 
for  all  the  species  whjch  are  lound  in  singular 
and  uniqno  situations ;  and  it  is  improbable  that 
such  matrices  as  tho  human  skin  and  mucous 
membrane,  hoofs  of  dead  hor:<es,  &c.,  should 
produce  fungi  peculiar  to  themselves.  Borne 
prey  directly  upon  living  tissues,  while  others 
destroy  them  nrst  and  induce  decomposition, 
before  the  proper  conditions  for  their  develop- 
ment ore  attained.  The  fact  of  possible  inocu- 
lation on  healthy  subjects  proves  that  tho  pres- 
ence of  some  forms  at  least  is  the  essential  cause 
of  the  disease  connected  with  them.  The  fact 
that  mycelium  may  exist  for  a  long  time  dor- 
mant, till  proper  conditions  are  provided  for  its 
further  development,  will  explain  the  sudden 
appearance  of  a  fungus  in  various  peculiar  situ- 
ations. In  the  potato  disease,  for  instance,  the 
lotrytU  infestam  may  show  itself  in  a  few  hours 
on  the  freshly  cut  surface  of  a  tuber,  and  on 
microscopic  examination  we  find  mycelium  trav- 
ersing tho  cells  in  all  directions.  They  grow 
within  nuts  and  egg  shells,  in  the  cavities  of 
tomatoes  when  no  lesion  of  tho  walls  exists,  and 
are  developed  within  the  brains  of  birds,  in  the 
eye  and  bladder  of  man,  and  on  globules  of 
milk  within  the  udders  of  cows.  Let  any  room 
remain  undisturbed  for  any  length  of  time,  and 
then  axaniiM  tlia  dnit  which  has  ooUeotad,  and 


mnltitades  of  TOgetable  e^t^  will  be  focal 
We  Vnow  not  bnt  fn  eacb  Ivreatii  of  tir  weit^ 

hale,  each  draught  we  raise  to  our  lips,  are  lork- 
ing  germs  which,  if  the  v  find  a  proper  aidn^ 
nay  make  of  ua  a  dwelling-plaoe.  whit  imd 

then  to  call  to  our  aid  the  tlieon.'  of  8pontane» 

oos  development  to  aooouut  for  the 

of  fbes  BO  dasgmis,  tliat  nelffaer  tioie  oorthi 

powers  of  cliemistry  avail  aught  ogaimt  tkm. 
which  are  so  sabtUe  in  their  inid^ibi]i9,ad 
may  be  wafted  from  one  point  of  the  cnttti 
another  by  wind  nnd  wave  ? — Among  lliem«t 
important  of  the  vegetable  parasite  of  nui 
is  the  oiiiwn  oINeanji,  whien  belongs  to  tk 
same  genus  as  the  fungus  •vvliich  liiL-i  f-ruTe*! 
such  a  destructive  pest  to  the  vinejArds  d 
southern  Enrope  and  Mfideira,  vis. :  the  MKn 
Turkeri.    It  forms  the  dise.'tse  called  apbtbr, 
which  shows  itself  on  tho  mucous  membnce, 
generally  on  the  tongne  of  infimts,  as  a  sell 
white,  pasty,  slightly  elevated  patch.   On  iL 
lips,  however,  where  it  is  exposed  to  tbe  atmo- 
sphere and  becomes  dry,  it  forms  dsfk  trowi 
crusts.    Its  seat  is  first  the  upper  snrfuoe  of  the 
epithelial  cells,  but  soon  its  fiiamenti  pecetnu 
deeply  between  them,  and  can  no  longer  In  re- 
moved by  art.   It  is  found  also  in  tliu  oose, 
windpipe,  stomach,  ond  intestine.   It  may  oc- 
cur in  persons  of  every  age,  but  especially  il 
young  children  nnd  old  individuals,  otring  to 
the  liquid  form  of  their  food,  which  allom  vs$ 
accumulation  in  the  month  to  renudn  mStr 
turbed,  and  to  the  long  sleep  necessary  to  thse 
ages.   It  is  of  frequent  occurrence  also  in  titf 
last  stages  of  many  diseases,  when  the  nnw* 
membrane  is  covered  with  nitrogenous,  decom- 
posable matter.    According  to  KQcbeniMister, 
Its  appearance  is  due  to  catarrh  of  the  WKM 
membrane,  which  is  very  common  in  old 
and  infancy,  and  this  is  M'ithout  doubt  tb«  ow* 
frequent  predisposing  cause.    Robin  lOOflWll 
for  its  presence  on  the  nipples  of  nnrsts  bj  u» 
supposed  lactic  acid  reaction  produced  Ui«^ 
but  it  is  more  probable  that  the  diseaiebtnBi- 
ferred  thiibor  with  the  mucus  froiti  tbo  chiws 
mouth,  and  becomes  attached  by  tho  est*^ 
sion  of  the  mycelium  into  the  epiiheiioni.^ 
dinm  has  also  been  found  in  tho  nniln 
the  surface  of  ulcers.   On  the  diseay 
diphtheria,  which,  beginning  in  IVtne^  M* 
within  the  last  two  years  sjjread  over  the 
tincnt  of  Europe,  and  has  reached  this 
of  the  ocean,  this  parasite  is  found  to  he*  *■* 
ptant  attendant.    Whether  its  i)ro'«cnc6 
the  inflammation  of  the  throat,  or  is  "^'^'•VT 
result  of  a  proper  nidus  offered  it  by  thisspf^' 
flo  disease,  is  not  easy  to  determine.  In 
casses  it  seems  to  give'httle  trouble  as  a  gen<="^ 
rule,  though  in  very  young  children  it  insTpi^ 
duce  difficulty  of  breathing  ancl  ^wnll.  ^nr^ 
The  ulroration  wliich  is  sonictimos  ''^'""'^|' 
probably  caused  by  the  accom]>;inyinp  c.it.irn- 
That  it  is  contagious  is  shown  by  it-  r.^pM 
sprewl  in  large  foundling  a<«yluiiis,  and  "^'"'^jjj 
experiment.   Its  traristererice  from  oj|^J^ 
to  another  in  mohlooalitiaB  to 
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vhen  we  consider  their  cnttonw  ■  ■  thd  iui>|>le  marked  jdlow  and  ronndiah  erosts,  irhich  smell 

titofhmone<diiIdudgiTento«iiother,raM^  Tilely,  andooiuistofqioraiaidinyoeliiiiii.  From 

in;:  vjirioos  cbildren  with  the  same  spoon,  and  so  one  point  this  fungus  may  spread  over  the  wliolo 

on.  flow  it  appears  in  sporadic  cases  also  is  soalp,  producing  baldness  and  scars.  iTortunatelj 

aoidlffiealt  to  explain,  believing  as  tre  do  that  it  is  of  ran  for  a  cure  is  alnKMt 

it  L«  an  ordinary  form,  which  may  gnuw  on  impossible.    The  trkophyton  tomuram  and  T, 

mnj  rabstances,  and  be  transported  in  Uio  form  tnoruleidM  also  cause  baldness  when  they  attack 

of  its  gpornles  in  aP  dirBctiOM  oy  the  rir,— NoCh-  toebab',  and  tho  former  prodaees  the  diaeaw 

ing  more  than  a  slcetch  can  ho  given  of  Uie  called  ringworm  which  is  so  prevalent  in  nsylnms 

raricms  diseases  caused  bj  these  parasitesi  and  forohildmt.  ThQmiaw^HmmAttdouiniVikevtia^ 

tfaair  tnatmootmofc  be  flotirelf  omitted.  For  attaelntheliair,andthe  Jf.iit«nte{^r(>pAyeMthe 

(  onvtniencc  sake  they  may  be  divided  into  the  beard.   The  oidy  vcgetaMo  parasite  which  is 

S  following  groups :  those  of  the  alimentary  found  upon  the  skin  alone  is  the  M.  /urfktr^ 

euid^erthe  scalp,  and  of  the  aklD.  In  the  first  whidi  M  fbe  caine  of  tbe  eroption  which 

\rc' plv  Ti  e  I oM/mtm  already  doscrihed,  is  known  as  pityrianh  tenlrolor.    Sevend  of 

and  b«re  too  belongs  the  torula  eerevuite^  or  the  above-mentioned  ^lecies  may  take  root 

yesik  pknt,  its  near  relatiye»  whioh  is  met  with  upon  the  ddn  aa  weQ  as  tiie  acalp^  bot  thej  - 

occasionally  in  all  the  fluid  excretiors  of  the  never  form  a  well*  marked  disease  like  the  latter, 

body,  it  forms  tbe  ordinary  cholera  fungus  in  Yanous  kinds  of  cryptogamin  Jiave  been  ob- 

Ibs  Toodtna  and  intestfoal  disohargea  of  fhta  aerred  in  other  sitnationB,  as  within  the  ear: 

disease,  and  is  often  found  in  the  stomach  and  eye,  lunjrs,  and  nail'*,  Imt  the  descriptions  of 

attached  to  the  walls  of  the  intestine  after  them  are  very  defective,  and  we  hardly  know 

teth.  Its  osnal  presence  in  ibrmantiDg  fluids  where  they  belong.  It  is  probable,  lioweTer, 

has  lid  to  the  belief  that  it  was  the  cause  of  that  they  are  qiedes  of  fungi  which  have  acci- 

sach  change,  and  we  Imow  that  when  added  as  dentally  found  a  likvorable  place  for  develop- 

jtM  it  aels  aa  a  true  l^ent;  but  we  do  not  meni— Man,  howoTer,  is  not  the  only  animal 

know  btit  that  the  peculiar  chemical  cljange  infested  hy  tlio  vejietahlo  parasites.    Upon  the 

mj  offer  merely  the  conditbns  for  its  sudden  mammalia  it  is  true  that  few  have  been  ob> 

appeamee  and  mpid  growth.  It  is  anothw  aenred,  tmt  tiUa  remains  an  dmoet  unexplored 

form  of  the  peni'-ifflnm  glaiicum.     Anotlior  field  to  future  investigators.    Many  birds  bear 

|>kat,  found  moat  commonly  in  the  fluid  of  the  Uiem  in  their  rewiratory  apparatus,  e^>eoially 

■tomaeb,  is  the  nurmnojHfdin  (or  Mreina)  em-  tiie  owk,  which  mhalrit  daionp  and  ahady  re- 

f  .V'ifi,  which  has  been  usuallv  jjlaced  among  treats,  frequented  hy  fiingi.   More  curious  is 

tbe  algae.  It  has  been  found  aUo  in  the  urine,  it  to  find  within  the  olose-shut  cavity  of  an 

is  tbe  inteatinal  oanal,  and  in  the  Imiga.  Its  egg  myoelinm  spreading  thronghoot  the  oon- 

pr««»ea  in  tbe  stomach  of  man  prohahly  causes  tents,  and  changing  them  hy  a  peculiar  chemical 

nogymptooM  wbakerer;  and  Uasse's  pretended  action.  Here  the  upholders  of  the  theory  of 

drspcpwi  attributed  to  this  parasite  u  without  spontaneooa  generation  thought  to  have  demon- 

foandation,  for  It  liaslocn  cultivated  in  the  Btrative  proof  of  the  jnstico  of  their  vi.  w  s-.  The 

^omscb  of  rabbitd,  and  no  trouble  caused  by  its  phenomenon,  a  rare  one,  is  produced  by  the 

praeaea.  It  is  supposed  to  be  present  moat  admMmi  of  spores  withm  tbe  o^dnet  befora 

frequently  in  patients  suffering  from  some  the  egg  sliell  is  formed.    Fish  arc  often  taken 

pMnt  dtaease,  oiganio  or  otherwise,  but  this  is  covered  with  vegetahb  growths,  which  impede 

to  be  aoooonted  Ibr  by  the  ftet  tibat  sneb  onl^  their  motion  lliruugh  the  ^ter  as  tbe  bamaelea 

vomit,  and  afiord  material  or  stimulus  for  investi-  act  upon  .<<hips.   A  great  many  species  havo 

ptioo.  If  we  remove  ffom  our  teeth  the  yel-  also  boen  deeoribed  which  are  found  only  upon 

mbirlrite  deposit  whleh  oolleets  after  the  their  giOs  and  in  the  cellular  tissue.    In  an 

negk-ct  of  the  tooth  brush  for  several  hours,  wo  aquarium,  whenever  an  injury  happens  to  any 

^  fiod  by  miorosoopio  ezaminaUoo,  in  addi-  of  its  inhabitant«^  Uie  wounded  surface  is  seen  at 

tna  tft  die  detritos  cf  food,  a  cryptogamie  onoe  to  be  eovered  ^frith  fnngoid  growths,  wliieh 

plant  ca!k-d  hptothrix  liiccali/t.     It  is  to  ho  often  attain  a  largo  size.    But  it  is  the  insect 

fouod  la  all  persons,  however  olean^  they  be,  tribe  which  suffers  most  from  this  caiue ;  for 

w  Anm  a  large  part  of  the  tartar  which  their  dimlnetlve  slae  la  UtUe  able  to  oope  with 

«)!!ect3  nb^^ut  the  teeth.    It  grows  witli  great  the  parasite,  wliich  when  once  f^itened  increasea 

npiditj  sfUr  eating  sugar,  and  has  been  seen  in  at  their  expense,  till  it  exceeds  them  in  use  and 

tbsrionaeb.  Of  the  parasites  of  the  scalp,  Ihe  destroys  them.  Hies  may  be  aeen  at  oertain 

omrion  Srhonhinii  is  most  of  all   to  be  seasons  strnggling  through  the  air  witli  long 

^i^:«H  OQ  account  of  the  deformity  and  disa-  stems  attached,  the  myoelinm  of  which  spread- 

PwUeedor  it  gives  rise  to.   It  prodnees  the  ing  inward  stops  tiielr  breaking  tnbea.  Oar* 

®**ekoown  as /avus,  porrigo  farona,  or  tinea  tain  species  of  ftphcfria  grow  witliin  tho  larvss 

^yy.  The  q>ores  firat  settle  upon  the  epi-  of  insects  in  China  and  Australia,  and  complete- 

'{'("■borthebeiid,  and  send  forth  flie  myee-  ly  mummify  them,  so  that  they  reaamble  twigs 

Jiam,  whicl,  [penetrates  tho  hair  follicles  and  of  wood,  from  which  sprout  forth  branr" 


Uie  whole  oourse  of  the  hair  itseUL  Tbe  The  most  important  of  all,  however,  in  an 
becomes  pale  and  loatrsleii^tbraaka  easily,  eoonomiopoint  of  Tlew,  la  the  Mytit  hmkmOf 
•MilsiineQBdadnkittbaBebgr  ouMtrioaliy  wUeh  la  ao  deatmotiTe  to  (be  ailkwonn.  Thia 
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diaeasd  is  called  muscardine.   The  spores  enter  King  Pjrrbnfl  (^9^7i  B.  OX  who^  in  spite  o( 
the  air  talMs  of  this  worm,  sending  their  myce-  the  wise  remonetnuMMS  of  his  ohief  imnigtv 
linm  through  it«  tissues,  and  always  came  its  Cineas,  destroyed  his  armiea  and  mined  the  su:?. 
death.  After  this  the  plant  pushes  its  fruit-  in  brilHaiit  campaigns  agmnst  the  Koouuis  tod 
bearing  stems  into  the  outer  worid,  and  con-  otherH.  Oppgessed  V  the  pgiighbanag }bMk% 
Tcrts  its  victim  into  a  mass  of  moiiM,  from  the  Epirotes  were  delivered,  by  their  ancieiueo- 
which  fireah  spores  are  sent      to  »pr<^ad  the  emies,  the  Baiuims,  bat  prov^  faithl^totbdi 
dSsease.  Althoogh  it  onlj  attacks  the  lanm,  it  deliverers.   They  supported  against  thai  botk 
may  by  inocnlation  ho  cultivated  npoa  the  Antiochus  the  Great  of  Syria,  snJ  Perscwrf 
eh^salis  and  moth.  The  intestines  of  inse<M»  Hacodon.    They  were   aubdued  by  Patdot 
and  wotms  which  ]!▼•  In  decayed  -wood  am  AiOius  (168  B.  0.),  and  ornelly  chastnsi  Ki> 
often  f< HI nd  filled  wiUi  most  curious  forms  of  merons  cities  were  destroyed,  and  150,000  of 
vegetative  life,  as  Dr.  Leidy  has  shown  in  tho  the  inhabitants  were  sold  into  slaverf.  £pinii 
ease  of  tho  t«l«t  ttm^Ht^  and  the  very  en-  was  now  a  province  of  Rome,  and  sbsied  ikt 
tozoa  which  dwell  within  their  intestines  ore  fate  of  its  eastern  depeadencie?.    In  1482  it 
covered  with  similar  growths. — Those  who  was  conquered  by  the  Turks,  from  whom  it  wu 
woold  pmne  this  sal^leot  attO  flwOier  urill  find  wrestedml44Sl)7tbefamous8eaaderiMK1«lM 
much  to  interest  tiicm  in  the  following  worlcs;  of  Albania.    On      rJeath  in  1466  it  was  recm- 
Kobin,  Mutoire  naturelie  det  teg^ux  panuUea  qnered  by  Mohammed  li.,  and  has  since  bees 
(fi  Tds.  8t0^  Faris,  166S);  KlUslieomeisler,  rbled  byTtaridsh  pasbaa,  emoog  wlMND,iatiM 
"Kanual  of  Parasites,"  translated  by  the  Sy-  early  part  of  the  1 9th  centurr,  All  of  Jflninadi*- 
denham  society      vols.  Svo.,  Ix>ndon,  1857) ;  tingouhed  himself  by  his  crimes,  taleats, 
Bericeley,  "fotrooaotlon  to  Cryptogainio  Bofr-  revolts  agfdnst  the  authority  of  the  sokan.  Tlii 
any;"  and  Leidy,  "Flora  and  Fauna  within  inFurrcction  of  the  Snliotes,  in  ^oTithern Epim 
Living  Animals,"  in  the  Smithsonian  ContribU'  ended  in  their  own  ruin.   As  volunteen  tliej 
tions  to  Knowledge,**  toIs.    and^t  (Washing-  ptomoted  the  indepeodenee  of  Qteeee  wiM 
ton,  1853  and  '54). — The  term  Epiphttbs  is  also  achieving  their  own.   The  modem  liiliiMtlili 
applied  by  botauists  to  plants  which  grow  noon  of  Kpirus  are  mo^y  Anmnta. 
other  vegetables,  bat  which  do  not  derive  tteir     EPI800PAOT,  that  form  of  church  gorrn)- 
nonri^hinont  from  them.   (See  Aib-Plants),  ment  in  which  bishoi)3  are  estjibllsheJ  as  cLI'.f' 
EPIBUS,  next  to  Tbessaly,  the  largest  prov-  rulers  of  the  ecclesiastical  body,  saperior  lo 
Snoe  of  aocisnt  Oreeoe,  in  the  8.  partof  modem  priests  or  other  derioal  offioers.  (See  Bimov, 
Albania,  bounded  N.  by  the  territory  of  the  Clkroy,  Exglaxd  (Citurcu  of),  EpwwAt 
GrsMO-Ulyrian  tribes,  K  by  Thessaly,  8.  by  Chubco  (Pbotbsxakt),  Mstbosist  Enscopii 
.Atolta,  Aontiania,  and  the  iunbraelan  gulf,  now  Obukor,  Rowav  Oathoxio  Obobob.) 
gulf  of  ArtiA,  rinrl  W.  by  the  Ionian  sea.    TIio       "FPISCOPAT.  CHURCH,  Phott^s-tavt,  in  tb? 
Oerannian  mountains  separated  it  from  Gro<  iaa  United  States,  that  eccles^ticai  body  whictt 
niyria;  the  Pindns,  foraoos in  mythology,  from  daimstobeenoflUioofcfioratheehnroliefSv 
Thess  ily.   Its  climato  was  mild,  it^  soil  less  fer-  Innrl.    Previous  to  the  American  revolotion 
tile  than  that  of  other  parts  of  Greece.   The  members  of  the  church  of  Kngland  were  coo- 
river  Acheron  reoei^  toe  waters  of  the  Cocy-  stantly  settlmg  in  all  parts  of  toe  ooloBiaa  a 
tOS  within  its  liniits,  and  flowed  into  the  Ionian  ?ifnryland  especially  they  wero  very  nnmerPM, 
tea.  Both  rivers  figure  in  mythc^ogy  as  streams  and  in  1C92  they  seem  to  have  oonsUutu^^i  • 
of  tiie  iufionial  region.  Eptrns  was  divided  into  m^ority  of  the  population  snffioiently  Istp  ^ 
the  districts  of  Chaonia,  Molossis.  nnfl  Tfies-  establi^  their  religion  ns  tho  religion  of  »• 
pcotia,  named  after  the  most  numerous  and  ocdony.  In  accordance  with  tiietnditioDalTievi 
powerM  of  its  aneient  tribes  Its  most  re-  of  themodMrcihnreh,theyheldtotlieB«oMa<J 
markable  places  were:  Dodona,  with  the  an-  of  the  episcopal  office  in  ot  lor  to  give  validity 
dent  Oracle  of  Jupiter,  with  its  prophetio  to  oertmn  of  tlie  ecclesiasUoal  function.^.  x«o 
MutiOng  tree^  saered  grove,  and  splendidT  tem-  bishop,  however,  wos  provided  tor  tbem  onu 
9le;  Oanope  and  Buthrotnm,  with  harbors,  after  the  peace  of  iTS.-i.    Up  to  that  tim«  fj« 
dilefly  oommmucating  with  the  port  of  Bran-  Episcopal  church  in  this  oonntry  was  oad^  ^ 
now  Brindisi,  in  sontbem  Italy;  Am-  oversight  of  tlie  Usliop  of  Loimon,  sod  Aotf* 
brania,  the  cApitrJ  of  King  Pyrrhns  and  l;i .  In-  ican  candidates  for  the  ministry  were  onder w* 
soendants,  on  ttio  gulf  of  the  same  name;  Ni-  necessity  of  crossing  the  Atlantic  in  or^^ 
eopoUs  (city  of  victoryX  on  the  same  gulf,  obtalii  orders.  Sflbrts  bad  fodeed  been  ssfw* 
founded  by  Octaviantis  Augustus,  in  connnem-  tinii  s  made  in  the  old  <  o  intry  to  gecnre  im ep* 
oration  of  the  battle  of  Actiam,  near  Uie  op-  oopate  in  the  odonies;  but  these  ottbrtd  weTt 
postteahore.  The  Bpirotes  bad  theirsharein  alwsTa  defeated  by  a  twolUd  inflnensaTb^ 
Grecian  fame  and  history,  though  the  other  was  in  England  an  imfriendly  feeling  to'WiapalW 
Qreeks  did  not  consider  them  as  belonging  to  measore,  for  the  meet  part  growing  out  <if<Krwu 
the  Hellenio  race.  Pyrrhns  or  Neoptolemu?,  politieal  oomplMlona;  and  there      ^  ^ 
the  son  of  Arldlles,  became  king  of  Ei  it  ;is  -Jivv  colonies  a  good  deal  of  jealousy  of  epis<»I*^» 
the  Trojan  war.   Olympias,  the  mother  of  Al-  arising  from  the  experience  of  the  oooaecttcn 
etaader  theGreati  was  ajpnnosasof  thisoomip  between ohnxdiaiidelatoiBtiMmQtiieroonnC;^ 
Uf,  But  their  uo^  distingnished  nan  me  Blahope  frithoot  locdly  m»  and  priw 
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eoroes,  iad  authority  in  part  nt  least  of  a  po- 
iiticai  eharaeter)  were  □nknowrif  and  by  many 
beftnad  to  be  impossible.  It  is  atooaffirmod 
tijai,  e<7>ecially  in  Ifew  England,  a  fear  that  if 
(Ite  ooioolal  dependency  of  our  country  on  the 
•mm  of  England  shoold  be  much  longer  per- 
irtimted,  the  estsbliRhmcnt,  of  an  cpi^rnpnto 
Li^e  that  in  Engknd  would  bo  inevitable,  coa- 
tribvlidarach  to  the  zeal  which  characterized 
the  straggle  for  American  independence.  In 
this  state  of  things,  as  was  natural^  when  the 
var  had  actually  twMEera  out,  some  of  the  church 
of  Endand  people,  and  more  especiany  those  of 
tbe  northern  ctatea,  were  opposed  to  it,  and  bo- 
eHMwbA  were  adled  tories;  while  others,  and 
especially  those  in  tlie  southern  states,  heartily 
eapoiued  tbe  caoae.   Washington  himself  was  a 
flinnli  of  Knl^and  mtn  befwe  tfw  ivfolution, 
r-  f  zftfT  the  freaty  of  peace  he  remained  and 
iiied  10  the  oommonioa  of  the  Plrotestant  £pisoo- 
pil  ebonb.  Hr.  Doeli^  Hbm  flnfi  ofaaplain  to 
oocgresa,  was  a  church  of  England  clergryinan; 
and  Bkhop  White  q£  Pennsyl?ania,  the  tirst 
pnsidmg  bishop,  was  from  toe  first  ftn  ardent 
irit'Qd  of  A  ni  ( ■  r  1  c ;  \  n  i  n  <]  o  pendeoce .    As  early  as 
Au,  1762,  a  pku  iiad  been  ^opoaed  for  a  nnioa 
M  oipnizstloo  of  **tlie  olmroii  of  Bngland 
people"  into  an  indepen(!  c  n  t  branch  of  the  church 
ofCtukt  No  organization,  however,  was  comr 
itosiwinSept^  178ft;  bat  beferolMs  the  ^afa- 
copaBaosof  Connecticut  elected  tbe  Rev.  Samuel 
Mlwyf  D.D.,  to  be  their  bishop.  Dr.  Seabury, 
fa  wesequcnee  of  eotne  poUtieal  obsfawles  to  his 
pttmg  his  ordination  in  Eni^land,  went  to  Scot- 
kod,  and  was  consecrated,  Nov.  14^  1784^  by  8 
Mdilitebope,  BobartKilgour,  Arthur  Fetrifli 
ud  John  Bkumer,  at  Abcr  U  <  n.   The  general 
MSffeatiaii,  however,  which  met  in  1785,  nuide 
«nfiestioD  to  ibo  English  ehttreh  fbr  tho  oonae- 
Wmo  fit  raoTc  V>i-hi)|"K  (  if  the  American  church. 
Fur  \lm  office  Dr.  William  White  of  Feonsyl- 
vinia  and  Br.  fl«miut  FXovoost  of  Now  York 
hi  be^n  designated  and  elected,  each  respect- 
i^^y  b.T  the  parishes  in  tho  states  to  which 
t%  kltmf  ed.   They  were  oooaeonited  in  tho 
Iwbeth  palace  chapel,  Feb.  4,  1787,  and  on 
N>t.  Id.  1780,  James  Madison  of  Virginia 
we  in  ^  manlier  eonseerated  fbr  the  Auet^ 
icsn  church  in  Yirtrinia.    In  1789  the  gen- 
eral coateatioa  met^  consisting  of  the  then 
Mhops  (iltiioiii^  PnmMflt  took  IftUo  or  no 
ictire  ptrt  ia  its  doings),  and  clerical  and  lay 
j^ptsi  finom  eaoh  of  the  sti^  in  which  any 
Qosflm  Sfgwlwtioit  ]iad  Iteen  ^feeted.  At 
this  meeting  a  constitntlon  and  laws  for  the  or- 
pouatioa  aod  govenunent  of  the  church  as  ft 
1U"^B>U  braneh  of  tho  oathdio  chnreh  of 
C^'f    r-  .adopted.  Tlio  English  prayer  1  m  >  1:, 
^       and  adapted  to  the  altered  political 
f^^^uBctsBMB  of  ^  ooon^,  was  set  finth  to 
Mo^liQ  all  the  congrogjitiouH  after  Oct.  1, 
1<^,  tad  it  remains  unchang^  to  the  present 
<»T.  latheilteratloM  thus  made  la  the  Eng- 
p-i  formuliriea,  it  is  dechwed  that  "  this  ohur(  h 
^ur&om  intending  to  depart  from  tbe  ohnrch 
«n«Miii«^«MMttkL  point  cf  doobinfl^ 
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discipline,  or  worship,  or  further  than  local  cir- 
cumstances require."^  And  it  has  been  held  that 
in  consequence  of  tfaia  deolaratioii  in  the  prafiwe 
to  the  American  prayer  book,  as  well  aa  <MI 
general  principles,  tiie  Protestant  Episcopal 
dinreh  in  tho  United  States  retains  all  tno  oom- 
iDon  and  canon  law  of  tho  English  church,  ex- 
cept in  so  lar  as  *'  it  may  have  been  deemed  in- 
applicable by  its  kNMl  circumstanoeik"  referred 
to  in  t!ie  preface,  or  modified  or  repealed  by 
express  legislation.  Tho  Protestant  Episoopu 
chnroh  in  the  Umted  States  retains  Iroin  tho 
church  of  England  tbe  Apostles'  and  Niccne 
creeds,  the  ZXXiX.  article^  with  a  slight  modi- 
floitioii  In  reftpenoe  to  tho  oonneotion  of  the  dvfl 
government  with  tho  church,  and  tlie  catechism 
and  baptismal  offices.  Bat  for  the  oommtmion 
offioe  it  has  rather  feiUowed  the  Sootch  than 
the  English  chi:rch  in  plnrin^  .a  prayer  of  con- 
secration and  invocation  of  tbe  Holy  Ghost  upoa 
tibo  oooMotsted  cleoMniB  belbfo  tl»  ad^^ 
tion  of  them  to  the  communicants,  and  has 
even  added  to  tho  Sootch  service  a  few  words 
liuUiig  M  vaon  imambiguoaa  tiio  enoliaflflt- 
ical  character  of  the  sacrament.  The  American 
choroli  has  also  stricken  out  frocu  its  form 
ibrybMbufg  tbe  sick  the  fonnnla  tar  priTtto  ab- 
Rolntion;  and  in  the  exhortation  preceding  the 
adminirtration  of  the  holy  oommnoion.  it  has 
omitted  tho  direot  roferaneo  to  and  aayioe  in 
favor  of  private  confession  to  tho  priest,  and 
absolution  from  him.  In  this  revision  of  the 
oiloea,  Kdio{M  SealHorj  and  White  wore  ebiefly 
instrumental  as  tho  guiding  minds,  and  Bishop 
White  has  left  behind  his  testimony  to  the  har* 
mooy  ttid  agreement  of  ^owa  and  fodinga  with 
which  they  cooperated  in  tho  performance 
of  this  takk.  In  the  offices  of  institution,  es- 
taUiabed  In  1804  and  aet  forth  with  altorationf 
in  1808,  the  word  "  sacerdotal "  is  introduced 
as-  deaoribing  the  functions  of  the  Christian 
adnirtry.  This  is  ragarded  aa  signifieant  and 
giving  definitivencss  to  tho  view  taken  of  the 
nature  and  offices  of  tbe  Christian  ministij  in 
tiiia  braneh  of  the  drareb.  Tbe  theory  of  tbe 
Protestant  K;ii-copal  church,  like  tlj:'.t  af  tho 
English  church,  is  that  in  order  to  l^e  a  valid 
braneh  of  tbe  dinreh  of  CHurist  it  mnt  liaTe 
tho  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  anci.  :it  i  atholio 
creeds,  the  ministry  in  an  unbroken  line  of  sue- 
oe«ion  flom  tbe  apoatlaa,  aod  in  tbe  onrdao  of 
lawful  jurisdiction ;  and  that  the  Christians  of 
any  nation  with  thi«e  oooditiona  constitute  a 
naiiena]  braneh  of  tiie  ehoreb  of  Obriat,  totaUy 
independent  of  tfjo  inrisdiction  and  authority 
of  any  foreign  church  or  bishop,  subject  only 
nnder  Christ  to  the  aniSiority  of  the  nniversd 
church  in  general  council  a.'^scinbled  ;  and  that 
as  such  they  have  jurisdiction  over  all  their 
members  ani  mthorit j  in  maitati  of  Ihttb  to 
interpret  and  decide,  ami  in  id  iMrrs  of  worship 
and  oiscipline  to  Isji^alate  and  ordain  such  ritea 
and  eeremonies  as  may  seem  moat  oondndnf 
to  edificatioM  and  godliness,  provided  they  be 
not  contrary  to  the  Holy  Scripturea.  TheScrip- 
toraiflndtbeosaedisniafrettdy  said,  the  Pkot- 
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estont  Episcopal  charch  has ;  the  ministrj  also 
it  has  obtained  through  tlie  Tninistrj  of  tho  Eng- 
lish church,  and  preserves  in  accordance  witli 
tho  ecclesiastical  canons  and  usages  which  hftve 
prevailed  from  the  days  of  the  apostles.  Its 
right  to  lawful  jurisdiction  must  ^tiind  on  cir- 
cumstances and  facts  peculiarly  its  own,  and 
found  in  its  history  and  condition.  In  the  first 
place,  it  was  planted  by  members  of  the  English 
ohurch,  and  m  -WTiat  was  then,  and  oonUnued 
to  be  until  tho  American  colonies  became  an  in- 
dependent national  sovereignty,  a  part  of  tho 
Euglish  dominions.  The  settlers  of  Jamestown 
came,  in  tho  language  of  their  charter,  to  dis- 
cover and  to  prosecute  effectually  the  "full  pos- 
session of  all  such  heathen  lands  as  were  uot 
actually  possessed  by  any  Christian  prince  or 
people,^'  and  to  ostablisi)  there  both  the  do- 
minion of  the  British  crown  and  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  English  church,  provided  always  that  the 
Btatutes  dev*4ed  should  bo,  as  near  as  conve- 
niently mi(;ht,  agreeable  to  the  laws  and  policy 
of  Enghmd,  and  not  against  tlie  true  Christian 
foith,  as  professed  in  the  church  of  England.*' 
They  remained  a  part  of  the  Euglish  church  so 
long  as  the  colonies  remained  a  part  of  the  Eng- 
lish dominions  and  dependencies.  Ilolding  with 
the  Eogiisli  ohurch  that  episcopal  ordination  u 
neoeseary  to  valid  jurisdiction  and  the  due  ad- 
ministration of  the  sacraments  anywhere,  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church  has  disregarded  the 
organizations  of  the  various  Protestant  denom- 
inations in  the  country,  as  none  of  them  have 
what  she  regards  as  a  valid  episcopate.  She 
does,  however,  acknowledge  the  validity  of  the 
orders  conferred  in  the  lioman  Catholic  church, 
bat  disregards  tlie  claim  of  her  ministry  to  ju- 
lisdiotion  within  the  United  States.  This  would 
follow  from  the  fact  of  her  first  institution  in 
this  country,  being  planted  here  not  only  bo- 
fore  the  Roman  (^holies  had  made  a  perma- 
nent settlement^  but  by  tho  English  church,  and 
in  territory  which  it  is  claimed  at  that  time  bo- 
longed  to  its  jurisdiction.  In  this  state  of  facts 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  has  always  ro- 

gorded  tho  Romish  dergy  as  schismatics  and 
itruders,  posseesing  no  right  to  jurisdiction 
until  such  time  as  they  shall  conform  to  the 
doctrine,  discipline,  and  worship  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  church,  and  submit  to  her 
authority. — The  dioceses  of  the  Protestant 
Spiacopal  church  correspond  in  number  and  ox- 
tent  with  the  states,  except  that  New  York  has 
two,  and  others  are  fast  being  organized  in  the 
territories.  The  church  has  missions  in  Africa, 
China,  and  Greece.'  It  has  89  bishops,  inclnd- 
i^ig  the  missionary  bishops,  over  2,000  clergy, 
and  about  200,000  communicant  members,  and 
includes  a  population  estimated  at  about  2,000,- 
000.  In  each  diocese  there  is  an  organized 
convention  consisting  of  bishop,  clergy,  and  loy 
delegates  chosen  by  the  people.  These  conven- 
tions meet  annually,  and  provide  for  all  the 
details  of  local  and  specific  legislation.  The  dio- 
ceses are  or^nized  into  a  general  convontion. 
which  meets  oneo  in  8  yean.  UtcoosUtMot  m 


the  bishops  in  the  actual  exetein  of  e^t^jpd 
jurisdiction,  and  of  «l«riod  and  lay  delegrst^f^ 
4  of  each  order  chosen  flrom  em-h  diocese  h 
convention*  The/  sit  in  S  honaoa,  and  not  osij 
is  the  oonoarrence  of  belli  boasM  neoemyftr 
tho  passage  of  any  canon  or  law  of  the  chmtli, 
but  also  A  concurrence  in  case  it  b  asked  cf 
each  of  the  8  ordera,  bishops,  priests,  and  laitr, 
in  order  that  any  mcasuro  may  bfoome  a  Itr 
and  so  binding  upon  the  chorob.  The  c<NUiii» 
tions  in  money  tor  ebnrcih  objects,  ofer  ui 
above  what  Avas  expended  in  erecting  snd  re- 
pairing church  e<IiticA>s  and  in  the  sapiiortdC 
the  parochial  clergy,  atnoonted  in  to 
$1,278,479  fl.  This  mn\  was  a]most  whol'; 
expended  in  support  of  the  poor,  and  iasiKUia- 
ing  the  missions,  diocesan,  domemc,  aiidftnf|i. 
In  consequence  of  its  total  disconnection  frm 
the  state  and  political  complioatiooa^  theftote*- 
tant  Episcopal  church  has  had  a  dcfree  of  irf> 
ty,  harmony,  and  peace,  unknown  tothc  im  tl  : 
church  in  England,  and  its  increase  by  s  ooa- 
pari  son  of  statistics  shows  a  gain  in  nnBilm 
of  20  or  80  per  cent,  above  the  increnn'  in  the 
population  of  the  coon^jr  since  the  time  d  M 
organization.  * 

EPISCOPIUS,  Smoit,  a  Dutch  tlieol^oM, 
whose  original  name  was  Biscbop,  bom  in  in- 
stcrdam,  in  1688,  died  there,  April  4, 16«.  * 
was  educated  at  Leyden,  r«?cciving  tbwlod  i! 
instructions  from  Gomar  and  Anuiiiit»;  swUa 
attachment  to  tho  Arminian  system  expoirfliiB 
to  the  enmity  of  tho  then  dominant  CaMniv'o 
party.   In  1610  he  became  a  pastor io swto 
near  Rotterdam,  and  in  1611,  notwiAittwIiof 
his  youth,  he  was  chosen  one  of  G  rnini^ten  3 
were  to  defend  Arminianism  in  a  ow»fwence*i>' 
pointed  by  the  states-general.   In  HUbew 
invited  to  fill  the  chair  of  theology  at  Leydeo, 
which  Gomar  had  just  quitted.  He  powbgctM 
the  object  of  unceasing  attacks,  andwassuiwii 
with  equal  injustice  of  being  a  Sociniaa,  »nd  of 
havmg  combined  with  the  Catholics  to  ruinPwj- 
estantism ;  and  the  popular  animosity,  leeiar 
excited  in  religions  causes  at  that  eni,  became 
directed  against  him  and  his  family.  In  16|^ 
tho  synod  of  Dort  was  called,  and  Ep'*'l*| 
with  some  of  his  friends  presented  himself  »- 
fore  that  assembly.   But  Maurice  <^Oni^ 
under  whose  auspices  the  synod  WW  Mfli^ 
oppoaed  to  partisans  who  preached  at  the 
time  civil  and  religious  liberty,  aod  tbo  Am^- 
ians  found  themselves  excluded  from  tskiof  «■/ 
other  part  in  the  conferences  than  tint  of  W' 
swering  questions.    Episoopins  then  ^^^Jj^ 
up  hi3  pcu  to  defend  his  faith;  the Aiwin*"* 
remonstrant  clergymen  were  deposed, 
they  refused  to  renounce  for  the  ^**"^?f!j 
formance  of  pastoral  duties,  tliey  weieM'"*"*^ 
Epiioopius  lived  in  ratlranent  ii>  Bl•fl^sIl{,s^j 
France  till  1026,  when,  more  tolerant  priof£» 
liuving  prevailed  iu  Holland,  he  retnroed  twtn 
preached  at  Rotterdam,  and  after  ]t'^?4  W» 
theology  in  the  new  college  e<**>^^vli,r« 
friends  in  Amsterdam.   To  ArmWw  W^J? 
the  dlstinctioik  of  having  fo<uiiiedt]MiMh<** 
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EpiwyiBg  WW  Um  th«>logi»ii  who  first  devel- 
oped its  idtM -with  ddD.  Beside  his  many  con- 

tix-rerslal  pieces,  the  most  important  of  his 
wdiiagt  is  the  ImtitiUumet  Theologies,  A  ool- 
IwtiMi  of  hie  wofte  WM  peUished  by  Ooarcellee 

(ivofc.  f  1 .  Amsterdam,  1650). 

EPlSXOLiE  OBSOUBORUM  YIRORUM 
petttra  of  clMeore  men,  the  word  otmnri  being 

int^'nded  to  mean  at  the  game  thne  ignorant  and 
ilU>enl  persons),  a  ooUection  of  satirical  letters 
b  doir  Latin,  pubKAed  anonjraoasly  in  1515 
imd  1517,  the  first  part  at  Ilngetmu,  by  the 
learned  publisher  Angst*  the  second  at  Basel 
Froben,  though  Venioe  is  named  on  the  title 
page  as  tlie  place  of  publication.   These  letters 
are  coa^ouous  in  the  history  of  the  reforma- 
tion in  Oaman  J.    At  that  time  John  Pfefi'er- 
k>>rn,  a  couvertod  Jew,  and  Jacob  Uoogstraaten, 
T«re  tbreoQost  among  those  in  Cologne  who  en- 
tercnd  to  keep  down  the  light  of  independent 
thoQ^t  developed  by  the  stody  of  the  classics. 
A  Tkdent  literary  feud  between  them  and  tho 
Sbml  thinkers,  Keochlin  especially,  caused  the 
{^blicatton  of  the  EpUtola^  a  keen  and  canstio 
oiire  on  the  ignorance  and  perversity  of  tho 
dei^y  St  that  time.  There  was  much  uncertaia- 
tf  in  re^rd  to  their  anthorehip.  Benchlin, 
Sraaatu.  and  Uiric  von  Button  were  severally 
•BpposM  to  have  been  the  authors.   But  caro- 
fiil  investigation  has  shown  that  there  was  a 
nomber  of  contributors,  incladin^  Ulric 
na  Batten,  Herman  van  den  Busche,  E.  llcss, 
?etef  Eberbach,  Rhegins,  Sommerfeld,  Citsa- 
lina.  Pirkheimer,  Wolfgang  Anj^t,  ami  Jacob 
lms,for  the  first  volume,  and  besido  thetu, 
Herman  van  Nuevar  and  F.  Fischer  for  the  seo- 
ssi  The  EpittolcB  were  prohibite<l  by  tho  pop© 
IslSIT,  in  consequence  of  which  their  popularity 
iaereased.  The  book  has  been  frequently  repnb- 
lished.  The  best  editions  are  those  of  Frankfort 
(1W8),  London  in  12rao  (no  vear  given),  that 
«(l;te(i by  Maittaireat  London  (1710),  anew edi- 
^wtt  by  Rotermund  (TTnmbnrir,  1H27),  another 
Vrltech  (Leipsic,  1827),  and  tho  latest  by  G. 
P«  ikin^  (Leipsic,  18511).    The  latter  includes 
^  a  $d  volume,  published  for  tlio  first  tinio 
bIMI.  The  satirical  form  of  tho  EpiMtolm  haa 
^  itveral  occasions  been  imitated  by  more  mod- 
•ra  uthors.   One  of  these  imitations  is  Eph- 
Ob$eurorum  Virorum,  publibhed  by 
Prof.  Schvetschke,  at  Halle  <18i9),  as  a  latlra 
W»  IbsGennan  parliament. 

•PfTHELHJM  (Gr.  «nr<,  upon,  and  l»jXi;,  a 
^Vf^X  tlte  kyer  of  cells  linings  the  internal 
»*>  awfeces  of  the  body,  continnotis  with  tlio 
•PWBw  which  CK)vers  tho  external  surface 
W  tlie  s,kin.   It  aris(^4  from  ccIIh  like  the  cp- 
which  are  do%-eloped  and  thrown  otf 
"  4*  lame  manner  in  boih  siructurtss ;  the 
<P>'^'?rinin,  however,  serves  fat  totaUj  distinct 
P^<s»iin  the  animal  ceonomy,  as  from  tho 
moist  surfaces  covered  by  its  cells 
^  fia^irtted  the  various  secretions  of  the 
^^J-  X  continuonH  layer  of  its  cr\]<  mny  ha 
^«l»lie  whole  length  of  the  alimeut^y  cauai, 
*Ni  the  othsr  mneom  membniiiM  into  tfaa 


gjands  and  folUdes,  on  the  serons  snd  synovial 
tnenkbranes  and  the  coats  of  the  blood  vessels 
and  absorbents.  Tlie  two  principal  among 
the  numerous  forms  of  epitlielial  cells  are  the 
tessellated  or  pavement  epithelium,  and  the 
cylindrical  epithelium.  The  tessellated  epi* 
thelinm  lines  the  serous  and  synovial  mem- 
branes, tho  blood  vessels,  the  follicles  of  most 
of  the  cutaneous  and  mucous  glands,  and  many 
parts  of  the  mucous  membranes;  tho  cells  are 
generally  flattened  and  polygonal,  forming  by 
their  contact  a  kind  of  pavement,  and  the  nnm- 
her  of  layers  is  usually  small.  Tho  cylinder 
epithelium  covers  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  the  larger  ducts  of  the  glands, 
the  vas  deferens,  and  tho  urethra;  its  cells  are 
cylinders,  arranged  side  by  side,  one  end  resting 
ou  the  basement  membrane,  the  other  forming 
the  free  enrfnco.  These  two  kinds  pass  into  each 
other  at  various  points,  giving  rise  to  varions 
transition  forms,  and  both  are  often  fringed  with 
delicate  filaments  or  cilia,  varying  in  length  from 
ys.i«d  nJes  ^  iuch.  (J^ec  Cilia).  Cil- 
iated epithelium  is  found  in  the  oerebnd  cavi- 
ties,  tho  ramiflcationa  of  tho  bronchi,  the  air 

{)as»agcs,  witli  their  nasal,  frontal,  maxillary,  and 
achrymal  appendages^,  the  posterior  faucet,  and 
Eustachian  tube;  their  function  seems  to  bo  to 
expel  the  secretions  of  these  various  membranes. 
The  epithelial  like  tho  epidermic  cells  are  in  a 
state  of  continual  separation  and  renewal,  more 
rapid  according  to  the  activity  of  tho  connected 
fiinction;  tho  introdnction  of  nutrient  matters, 
the  separation  of  elfete  8nbj>tances,  the  various 
products  of  secretion,  and  tlie  development  of 
tba reproductive  particles,  are  effected  bj  the 
agency  of  epithelium  cells. 

EPIZOA  (Gr.  fjT*,  upon,  and  {&>of,  an  ani- 
mal). This  term  as  used  by  Owen  signifiea 
only  a  angular  oln<s  of  hunil)ly  organized  artic- 
ulate animals,  which  infest  tho  i>kiii,  gill^  and 
9fw  of  narine  animab.  We  shall  give  it,  how- 
ever, a  much  more  comprehensive  meaning, 
and  describe  under  it  the  most  hnportant  of 
the  external  parasites  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
They  all  belong  to  tho  order  artieuUtta,  and  to 
tho  classes  crmtaeca,  araehnida,  and  imeeta. 
Begimiing  with  the  first  of  these  divisions,  we 
shall  find  that,  like  the  entoroa,  many  of  tliem 
possess  limited  powers  of  locomotion,  and  con- 
seqventlj  nmst  pass  the  whole  term  of  their  • 
exi'^tenco  tipon  the  anini.als  they  infest ;  but 
that  us  we  ascend  in  the  scale  of  organization, 
and  come  to  the  arachnida,  and  esi»ecially  the 
insecta,  there  is  no  longt  r  this  dependence  upon 
a  fixed  position  for  sustenanco  and  habitation, 
and  that,  more  independent  of  the  will  of  others, 
they  only  make  use  of  their  hosts  for  accidental 
nourishment,  or  compel  them  to  take  (  barge  of 
their  young  while  in  a  helpless  con  iition.  We 
shall  consider  the  most  important  of  them  in  the 
order  of  this  chv<sification,  referringfortbeir  anat- 
omy and  general  destription  totliearticlosrespeo- 
tively  devoted  to  these  classes.  L  Cru$tacta. 
The  parasitic  representatives  of  tliis  class  are 
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aro  foQiiid  onbyDpon  marine  animnlts  being  ia 
fiet      Bobstttiicw  foe  faneoti,  vUoh  oannei 

liv«^  beneath  the  water.  TJi  so  nrc  again  sub- 
divided into  tbe  lerModa  aud  the  t^kfmt^oma^ 
wliiehtogetiierftniM40«ien*aalaas  of  epiiMb 
Tho  former  of  thusc  hn\  e  f  tr  a  long  time  puzzled 
the  oatoraUst  on  aooaout  of  their  pecoiiar  ap- 

Esanmoe.  Affatotle  and  FUnj  dMeribed  tbem ; 
mnaous  placed  tliem  riTnnng  tlio  iimllusoa ;  De 
Lamarok  removed  theia  to  the  aun^lidds ;  and 
Oevier  amnged  them  among  lila  faiteatinal 
Worms.  The  form  of  these  animals  is  very 
Tariona  and  fantastic  bat  they  tfe  moatlj  of  an 
•kmgatod  ahape,  wiA  tabular  imoIm  of  a  borny 
couhistenoy,  at  tho  c  n<^  ot  which  is  the  mrinth 
armed  win  abaip  implemeDta,  by  wliioh  thev 
attaoh  thamaalTW  to  the  eyes,  gills,  and  Mi 
of  fishes,  and  sack  tlTcir  blood.  The  females 
bftve  kog  ploniose  appendages  attached  poste- 
rioriy,  which  are  thaovariea.  Thamaleaarein* 
perft  etly  known.  The  yoang,  when  first  hatc]i- 
ed,  are  of  an  ond  ahape^  and  pooiess  natatory 
limb^,  by  aid  of  wbtoh  tlMj  aaeic  flieir  proper 
host,  aud  which,  when  this  object  is  accoin- 
pitshed,  are  either  transformed  by  metamor- 
phosia  into  grasping  organs^  or  ara  loet.  Tbef 
are  ofleu  fouud  in  great  numbers  att;i(  1i'  1  to 
tho  aame  fiah,  and  some  ara  even  6  or  d  inohea 
long.  Tlwy  oecarf<Mially  aaatta  fen  the  largnat 
sword  or  mix  fisli  to  9uch  a  state  of  desperation 
by  the  torments  they  inflict,  that  they  dash 
themaelTaa  vmni  the  beaeh.  Th«j  inhaUl 
both  fresli  and  salt  water.  The  Hphonoatoma 
are  of  a  higher  ordwr.  They  have  an  oval,  flat- 
tanad  body,  whieh  la  partfany  firotoeted  by  a 
hard  shield  or  carapace,  and  are  provided  with 
S  or  4  pairs  of  feet  armed  with  sharp  claws^ 
by  maana  of  whidi,  and  saoking  disks,  they  fix 
theiuHolves  to  the  skin  of  fishes,  and  soft  parts 
of  Crustacea  and  other  oqaatio  animals. 
tioi^  species  generally  infest  partloalarfidwa; 
and  m  scarcely  any  fish  is  free  from  tliem,  vca 
may  thus  form  an  estimate  of  their  numbers. 
They  moye  with  aooiriderable  rapidity  ovar  the 
body  of  the  fish,  and  may  leave  it  for  another 
hostk  The  caUgif  of  wiUch  as  many  as  80  or 
40  have  bean  rMuoved  from  a  ain^  oodfiah, 
are  generally  found  on  weak  or  diseased  fishes 
on  the  parietes  of  the  mouth  and  bronchial 
cavities,  bat  ai«  vnable  to  aoek  tii^  Uood. 
.  Fi  hermon  call  them  fish  lice.  The  cyamut  is 
,sometimea  foond  in  aneh  nnmbers  upon  the 
whales  of  the  aootham  oeean,  aa  to  entirely 
strip  therii  of  their  eindermis,  and  to  produce  a 
white  color  reoogniaed  at  a  considarabla  dia- 
tanoe.  None  of  the  omstaeeons  pansitee  ara 
ever  foutid  on  terrestrial  animals.  II.  Araclir- 
nida.  In  this  cUss.  nearly  allied  to  the  insects, 
we  find  a  body  dhMad  Into  two  principal  parts, 
viz.,  cephalothorax  and  abdomen,  and  provided 
with  4  pairs  of  legs.  The  abdomen  may  ba 
aabffiyfdad  into  aavand  aagmenta.  Tha  only 
parasite^  lu  l  m^ng:  to  it  are  included  in  the 
order  ocarina  or  mites.  These  are  minute  ani- 
mal^  in  whldi  liw  baid,  tiioimx,  wd  alidoraea 
are  blended  inooaoval  buhb.  In  thair  imma- 


ture state  they  have  but  8  pairs  of  legs;  tiM 
4tfa  tbey  aaqnira  latter.  Before  laking  np  the 

true  mites,  however,  it  will  be  best  to  dewribt 
briefly  two  genera  which  are  found  on  mai^ 
M*.:  imffutatiiaMAd«m$im  Tbafiia^aom^ 
times  called  pentantomum,  has  an  eloncrilt!^ 
cylindrical  body,  made  up  of  alternate  rings 
and  t^mstorbtions,  and  is  abaotlialf  an  iaek m 
length.  Its  head  is  arroe'!  with  two  larp^  hookj 
resembling  the  thorn  of  a  rot^  bush,  it  is  foond 
tneloaed  UMrtilagiiioaaaraaloanMNHieyBliat 
the  surface  of  tho  liver  in  negroes.  Another 
speciea  (L,/Krom)  is  now  and  then  met  with  in 
po$i  woriaai  wBaminatfcwia  anayalad  on  Aa 
I'll  0  of  tlie  liver  of  whites,  but  is  sUU  ofteuer 
found  in  the  frontal  sinuses  of  the  herlKven 
and  do^  Tbe  itm§tlex  foUimhrmm  ban 
also  the  generic  names  aearm  jmr!  afrazoon,  an<l 
is  the  pimple  mito  (nr  dweller  in  the  loliicles  cf 
tba  Inunan  noaa.  Aa  long  ago  aa  ttie  wMMt 
of  the  17th  century  it  tt  ls  kn  iwn  that  an  am- 
mal  inhabited  the  comedon,  but  not  until  1641 
was  liw  subject  inveatigated,  by  Hanla  aai 

Simon  at  the  same  time.  The  liead  of  this  rai- 
oroacopio  parasite  is  separated  from  its  body  i>7 
a  bdwnoon  shaped  oooatrlotjoB^  and  is  ftwaiidb' 
t  l  V.  ith  a  double-jointed  papilla  armcf!  v>  '*h 
aiiarp  hooks  or  aawa.  The  4  pairs  of  lege  are 
abort,  and  eonabt  of  8  Johita  wMeh  mnm  wilk 
difficulty,  an  l  ;iro  tipjM :d  according  to  some  an« 
thorities  with  6  daws,  to  others  with  hot  one. 
SavwiJ  farma  are  met  wife  owing  to  difttaaes 
of  age  and  sex.  First  we  s^-e  one,  tli.^ 
like  tail  of  which  is  8  times  the  length  of  i\m 
body.  TtooontentaofthJaaatreanity  are  gnuH 
ular,  and  of  a  dark  color,  consisting  of  fat  glo- 
boles.  In  anotiier  form  the  shape  is  nearly  ths 
aame,  bat  tiie  whole  animal  ia  smaller,  and  bst 
but  3  pairs  of  legs;  this  is  andoubtedlv  imm4- 
tore.  Still  a  tbkd  preeents  itself  with  a  bo«^ 
Hta  that  fiftk  daaeribed,  but  with  a  Modar  «^ 
tremlty  no  longer  than  tho  body,  mid  of  * 
pointed,  conical  Ibnn,  displaying  trunsmso 
ehltinoiDS  ring«i.  It  teems  mnm  more  jtlatBrfUi 
to  consider  this  tlio  n  uili  ,  than  to  suppose  that 
the  tails  of  the  former  varieties  eventoally  drop 
off  OP  ahoftan.  ITo  dafiidta  intenud  etraelna 
has  yet  been  mad oi:t.  Wv-M  niid  srnno  o;l:cr 
observers  think  they  have  made  out  within  tlie 
body  of  tiM  femak,  and  in  the  field,  Immataa 
fonns  without  extremities  ;  urn!  if  il  i-  be  tme, 
they  are  viviparous.  «They  are  found  general^ 
in  &•  hair  ibWdaa  of  tha  noaa  of  tIM  and  iiit 

skinned  persons,  but  may  bo  met  with  ori  'ha 
breast  or  back,  or  wherever  oomedonee  aod 
none  oocnr,  of  wbiob,  when  praaent  In  nna- 
bers,  they  may  be  the  cause,  although  generally 
they  oooasion  no  tronUe.  They  are  osaaUy 
found  witii  tiieir  binder  artramity  neat  tiia 
surface,  and  either  close  to  tho  hair,  or  in  tliS' 
oaoala  the  fat  dwds,  npon  the  secretions  of 
wbieh  they  live.  Their  oeomvenea  ia  very  gen- 
eral, and  to  find  tliein,  we  have  only  to  squeero 
tho  follicles  on  the  sides  of  tbe  iMae  betweea 
the  finger  naila,  and  to  add  to  thair  aontaaM 
banaafchtlMinienMaapaadrapaf  oil,  bfwM 
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tib0  MbAccons  matt^  is  roadered  oiatx*  In  the 
4mA  body  thej  will  be  ftvndimMh  more  deeply 

frattJ,  as  if  tlioy  had  souglit  warmth  by  peiie- 
tntag  tow«rd  tbe  c^tre  aa  tho  periphery  be- 

itch  insect,  will  be  fully  considered  in  tlio  arti- 
de  IzoH,  uui  maj  therefore  be  pawed  by  with- 
eot  fether  BotSoe  here.  Stffl  other  mms  of 
arari  or  sarcoptes  are  .-nmotimes  met  wlV.i  on 
nan,  traiu£uTed  (o  him£rom  the  beasts  ou  which 
tbefttve.  Uteir  ocwMwace,  however,  ia  purely 
•^cidenta],  and  they  are  never  kiicnvn  to  repro- 
dooe  io  6uch  aitqationa.  The  eraption  th^ 
CUM  amy,  it  It  tme,  he  of  long  eontfauiMUN^ 
but  oiJv  becAnse  fresh  infection  t^ikes  place  by 
ootttiaBed  eontaot  with  the  animala  affected, 
the  aMtopiea  of  fhe  ▼ariova  domeetie  qnadra- 
fiodi  prod  me  upon  them  the  disease  known  as 
smgfit  aod  aro  iqpeeifioailj  difiarent.  The  mite 
of  ttHfteat  and  Hon,  howofcr,  waemhiet  and  la 

probably  identical  with  that  of  111:111  ;      that  it 
ift  a  ^Matioa  whether  these  lower  creatoree  gsA 
flub  itch  ftrak  from  tiielr  noble  maaeer  man^  of 
tice  rfr»<i.    The  parasite  of  the  horso  ia  largo 
aaoo^  to  bo  yiaihle  to  the  naked  eye,  and  ita 
Bob  ef  bvBTowfaig  and  of  reprodaotion  ia 
o^\j  the  same  as  that  of  the  $arc&pte»  horn  in  is. 
U  pndaoea  *  drr  aoaly  appearauoe  of  the  akin, 
vldih  fa  BonMOnee  ea]&d  **8eratohea.*>  The 
chc-ese  and  dried-fruit  mitea  may  likewiso  live 
fix  aahort  time  on  the  akin,  bat  oaose  nothing 
■on  Oaa  a  IMuafaig  irritation.  The  ftmily 
ii>idcty  or  ticks,  ia  also  ft  jrreat  plag^ne  to  man 
aod  \mA,   Xhaj  live  on  moaa  and  di-y  foliage, 
<B  amy  hilfaddes,  and  in  grovea  and  IMoketa, 
an'l  never  fail  to  uttuck  grazing  cattle  and  pass- 
ers by.  Th^  bore  into  the  akin  with  their 
diarp  proboeoa  armed  with  homj  barbsj  and 
taiiiin  hanging  till  the  body,  at  first  nnnuto 
snd  fiat^  beoomea  swollen  with  blood,  even  to 
1h»  die  of  a  bean.  To  tear  Ihem  away  is  Im- 
I>'jrsil)lfc  on  account  of  tlieir  recurved  barbs,  ujhI 
^eat  esBtioa  and  patience  ia  oeoeasary ;  for  if 
ivlauafa naadf  me  head  remdna  behind,  and 
inflanunation  of  the  part,  which  may  last 
ia  moQthai  Generallj  long  and  gentle  rubbing 
vidnone  easentld  oil  will  make  them  qnit  Aeir 
liold  voliiuturily.    They  lay  a  vast  number  of 
Mg^  and  their  moltipUootion  upon  oxen  and 
wniiliMioatimea  ao  great  tiiat  the  animals  die 
of  «haiL*tioa.    The  gartumdoy  beetle  lice,  are 
mites  parasitic  on  birds,  reptiles,  and  in- 
■M^  sad  boui  land  and  water  beetles  are  some- 
Cwei  f(»an<l  covered  with  them.    The  derma- 
i^mtf  ttrium  abounds  in  great  quantities  in 
ctms  mi  hen  houses,  and  lives  upon  the 
••^wd  of  their  inhabitants.  Numerous  cases  are 
*>iiword  of  their  presence  in  great  numbers  on 
^*Mai  who  frequent  such  localities,  penetrat- 
•"f  aid  living  beneath  the  epidermis.  Tliey 
fffiaot  the  disease  occasionally  met  wiUi 
'■ng  tite  wretched  and  filthy  sick  of  tiie  poor, 
acarumu.    Colonies  of  mice  are  often 
ffyd  vith  similar  parasites.   Another  mite 
■>8v  to  the  Ixodes  is  the  lepttu  autmrnmlii 
■  Inopa^  whidi,  lifing  fn.  gemt  or  gnla  or 


upon  £ndt  bnsbM,  gate  npon  the  reapers  and 
pamwa  bji  and  eanaea  fmetnlee  and  sores  by. 

the  inflammation  it  excites.  It  is  of  a  red  color,* 
whenoe  the  name  of  the  disease,  rwget.  A 
Bfanilw  panwita  ia  the  %As  tOK^v  of  Martinique, 
which  often  renders  necepsary  amputation  of 
the  aoldier's  limba  it  infests.  III.  /nMsta.  In 
^aooa^ng  thte  jHTialoii,  we  shall  ooniider  the 
parasitic  insects  of  luiinials  in  order,  beginning 
with  those  of  the  mammalia.  The  human  body 
■irraa  aa  a  Teaidenee  ftw  eereral  of  these,  the 
best  known  and  most  numerous  of  which 
are  the  jpecUeulida^  or  lioei  which  belong  to 
the  aptcvofia  osMfraMEa,  or  wingless  insects 
without  metamorphosis.  Of  t)ic^>,  4  are  pecu- 
liar to  man:  F,  capitis,  P.  t€$tiinmtiy  P.  t^ibm- 
aswIiMai^  and  plkmirku  pubit  or  inffuiaiidig. 
The  color  of  the  head  louse  is  a  grayish  white, 
and  it  ia  aam>osed  to  adapt>itself  to  the  color 
of  <be  hair  of  ita  boat  Tne  males  are  snuriler 
and  less  numerous  than  the  females.  The  eggs, 
which  are  bean-shaped,  cling  to  the  hair  as 
soon  as  laid,  probably  by  means  of  some  gluti- 
nous matter  secreted  by  the  fcmjile.  After  re- 
maining aa  nita  for  6  di^Si  the  young  emerge 
and  at  the  end  of  18  days  more  are  capable  of 
reproducing.  Each  female  can  deposit  50 
aggt  in  alL  The  presence  of  lice  is  easily  de- 
tected, for  we  may  see  them  with  the  naked 
eye,  iuul  their  eggs  attached  to  the  ends  of  the 
hiieur  cannot  escape  detection.  £ven  when  the 
old  are  at  woric  benealJi  the  dtsgnsting  disease 
they  create,  the  females  creep  forth  to  dejiosit 
the  nita  upon  the  fine  ends  of  the  hair,  pcrbi^ 
beoanse  too  great  beat  is  prejudidal.  A  mere 
itching  is  the  first  symptom  of  lice,  which  leads 
in  simple  caaea  to  aoratohing  and  alight  excori- 
ationaof  l^aeilp.  Letlwadaaohifteted,  how* 
ever,  remain  for  months  uncombed  and  uncarcd 
for,  and  sudi  oasea  will  result  as  are  often 
eeen  in  Snro^ean  hospitals.  A  specimen  is 
brought  in  with  hair  all  matted  together  in 
flakesi  and  looking' as  if  sand  and  molasses  had 
iwen  poured  upon  it  and  dried.  The  stench 
emitted  is  loathsome  and  sickening.  ()n  raisins 
the  hair  a  frightful  mass  of  filth,  pu8|  aoabs,  and 
lice  ia  -virible.  The  scalp  ia  Ibona  oovered  witii 
crusts  of  blood,  with  open  ulcerating  sores,  and 
with  thick  and  elevated  aoabs,  from  beneath 
which  on  pressure  pus  flowe  froely.  The  ears, 
too,  may  be  converted  into  a  suppurating  sur- 
face. The  P.  te$timenti^  or  body  lonae,  ia  much 
larger  Uian  the  preceding  speciea.  The  head  ia 
longer,  and  its  color  dirty  white.  This  auimal  is 
seldom  if  ever  found  on  the  body,  but  inhabita 
the  seams  and  folds  of  clothing  next  the  dcin, 
where  it  dejmsits  its  eggs.  Its  bite  cantos  the 
aame  itching  as  tliat  of  the  P.  eapitkf  but  the 
results  are  difl^rent.  The  soratehing  brings  on 
papules,  which  become  excoriated,  and  eczema 
appears.  The  clothes  adliere  to  the  tikiu,  which 
brings  on  exudation,  and  lastly  pustules  appear. 
In  some  cases  constant  scratching  produces  snch 
a  bypersemia,  that  a  deposition  of  pigment  f(Ar 
Iowa  sufficient  to  color  ue  whole  wa  Uke  tiiafe 
ofthemgro.  The  P.  kimemthm  d  iwitaia 
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baa  longer  aatetma  and  a  larger  Mid  toon  dis- 
tinctly separated  tlronuc  than  the  two  preoeding 
species,  aiu!  an  indistinctly  ringed  abdomeo. 
It  inliabita  the  skin  itself  living  in  ita  fii^d  be- 
neath tlie  epidennia,  and  prodnoaa  the  disease 
called  phthiriaeis.  Leeuwenhoeck  overciune  his 
nature  to  sach  an  extent  as  to  oultivate  a  colony 
on  Ilia  own  leg  for  a  eonsiderilde  tlm^  and  by 
estimation  f  nr  <l  fliat  one  femalo  might  in  8 
weeks  become  the  grandmother  of  6,000.  It  is 
proper  to  state,  bowerer,  that  some  the  beet 
authorities  deny  the  cxisteni  o  of  any  such  spe- 
cies. The  phthirim  pubis  is  oonsiderably 
broader,  andnas  *  riiorler  posterior  eztremi^ 
than  its  relatives.  Its  Ic-a^  are  long,  and  the 
hindermost  two  are  armed  with  immense  claws. 
It  is  Tery  dow  in  Its  motions,  and  has  no  eyes. 
This  sijccios  its  name  implies,  is  found  mo  t. 
frequently  on  the  pnbea,  bat  oooasionaUj  ou  the 
beard,  eyebrows,  and  nafar  of  the  breast  and 
axilla),  whore  it  bites  deeply  into  the  skin,  and 
fives  Qpon  the  blood  of  its  lu^L  When  pres- 
et in  nnmbera,  these  parasites  eanse  an  mtol-> 
eraMc  itchiug,  and  may  be  seen  sticking  firmly 
to  the  surface  of  the  body  like  black  specks  <^ 
eofll.  KOehenmeister  hM  fbmid  on  the  heads 
of  unEj^yptian  mummy  and  aNewZcul m  1  sav- 
age nit^  the  olawa  of  which  differ  somewhat 
in  abte  from  those  of  the  ordinary  speoiea.  lioe 
are  a  world-wide  pest,  and  no  nation  seems 
free  from  them.  Aooording  to  ArUtotle^  they 
mnst  have  been  a  great  plague  among  the 
ancients,  and  Alcman,  Sylla,  and  Philip  If.  are 
reported  to  have  died  of  them.  It  is  prob- 
able, however,  that  some  other  ptfarite,  as  the 
mites,  was  confounded  with  them. — Rising  a 
step  higher  among  the  insects,  we  come  to  the 
hmhnSuiibolaj  or  ihose  -with  an  Inoompleto  nie- 
tanior[)liosis.  In  the  order  hemiptera  we  find 
the  cimex  lectulaHui  or  aemthia  keluiaria. 
The  bedbug  has  a  amsSI  head,  fipom  whidi  pro- 
ject 2  lonp  3  jointed  antenna?.  Ikhiud  tho 
oompound  eyes  are  situated  2  small  transparent 
flaps  oovered  with  bristles,  wUeh  are  the  nuU- 
ments  of  winL'-.  The-  thorax  is  broad  and  short, 
the  abdominal  segmeut  very  large,  broad,  and 
flat.  The  ens  are  loog  anid  ojundrics],  and 
are  fnrnisheu  with  a  stem,  by  which  in  tho 
spring  the  female  fixes  them  upon  ol^ects.  It 
is  of  a  red^Hsh  brown  color,  and  has  a  very  die- 
ajrntable  odor,  which  arises  from  two  glands 
that  contain  a  red  and  granular  matter.  This 
pest  inhabits  the  erevioes  of  beds,  walls,  and 
lurniture,  or  wherever  it  can  find  a  convenient 
place  to  conceal  itself  by  day.  It  will  lodge  in 
garmenta  also,  bnt  always  emerges  at  night  to 
prey  upon  the  blood  of  man.  Its  jjredatory 
excursions,  however,  are  not  wholly  confined 
to  the  night,  for  when  present  in  tlie  dotUng* 
they  1  itc  as  well  by  day.  The  skin  of  some 
Individutdii  seems  quite  insensible  to  their  sting, 
while  upon  others  it  oaoses  great  local  irrita- 
tion. T!:o  blnr-k  point  seen  in  the  centre  of 
the  spot  is  caused  bj  the  coagulation  of 
the  uood  left  in  the  wonnd.  wmietimee  a 
peeMU  ia  litenQf  ahuost  devoured  bj  theao 


creatures,  and  tho  whole  body  may  be  covered 
with  the  craption  they  prodnoe.    They  are 
fonnd  generally  wherever  man  exists,  thoujrh 
not  in  iSouth  America,  Hew  Uoliaad,  or  i^oij- 
nesia. — The  flea  (pulex irritafu)  belongs  tone 
h  nl  ornetabolous  opAan  iptera,  or  hopping  diptermf 
which  undergo  a  complete  metamorphonsw  Its 
head  is  short  and  rounded.  The  eye  is  simpk. 
The  mouth  is  provided  with  two  4-jointed  piupi, 
with  a  long  tongue  protected  above  by  a  shon 
donUe  upper  jaw,  and  a  scni  of  upper  doaUe 
lip  or  taster,  liu  l  IjoIow  by  a  t)ro)ectInf;  under 
jaw.    The  thorax  is  provided  with  2  |*iuri  of 
Stigmata,  and  with  8  pdrs  of  legs,  the  first  of 
whidi  ruo  -rominplv  Fit<int.  i!  on  tfiebead.  Tb^ 
2  hindermost  are  compocsed  of  many  tarsal 
joints,  whioh  are  ydKf  hmg^  nd  Itaroiah  the 
means  by  which  its  enormous  leaps  arc  tak^ri. 
They  are  provided  also  with  lorn  aoublo  claws. 
The  posterior  segmeot  Iseorered  with  10  ptalii 
or  rings  lapping  over  each  other,  n-  sf  . ingles  oo 
a  root  The  oolor  of  tUa  narasita     a  reddish 
brown.  The  male  is  smaller  than  the  ote 
sex,  an  1  the  abdomen  is  flatter  and  broader. 
The  eggH  are  oval,  white,  and  oovered  with  a 
glntinoua  matter.  In  6  days  after  their  dqpo- 
sition,  either  in  In-t  or  beneath  tho  nails,  .email, 
worm-like,  Jointed  larvs  without  feet  creep 
Ibrth  ftom  them.  Li  U  days  auira  they  eovei* 
opo  themselves  in  a  thin  cocoon,  from  which 
at  the  expiration  of  11  days  they  emerge  per- 
ftet  anhiiala.  It  is  a  dis^ted  point  wbetter 
the  males  are  parasilif^;  Kurhfumeister  argTics 
from  the  stnu^bure  of  their  head  that  they  ars 
nol  litde  need  be  said  here  about  tho  ens- 
toms  of  this  inseet,  which  in  some  conntric-s,  as 
Italy,  Turkey,  and  Germany,  is  such  an  intok^ 
able  miisanee.  It  bites  all  tho  tinM,  day  sal 
night,  and  is  never  satisfied.    Its  bito,  thou^rli 
productive  of  more  itdung,  does  not  cause  the 
great  irritatioii  the  oesMlMs  prodnoee.  Thsir 
horny  covering  or  mnil  jTrntt  rt-;  them  frota 
being  crushed  except  by  a  wonderful  degree  sf 
presBUie,  and  their  alert  senses  enable  uem  te 
avoid  the  hunt,  r's  liand.  unless  it  be  a  skilfal 
and  experienced  one.   Tho  pulex penetram,  or 
diigo,  jigger,  or  smd  flea,  aa  it  is  Tarioa^ 
called,  is  smaller  than  its  relative,  and  has  a 
proboscis  longer  than  its  body.    It  is  foand 
only  in  tibe  West  Indies  and  tropical  regiona  of 
South  America.  It  inhabits  the  sand  and  chinks 
in  Uie  stalls  of  animals,  and  it  is  only  the  im- 
nregnated  female  that  is  ibond  on  man.  fihe 
liorcs  deeply  into  tho  skin  in  order  to  deposit 
her  ^gs,  and  as  soon  as  an  attaohment  u  ob- 
tdnedhar  Undermost  segment  swella np ina 
wonderful  manner  beneath  tho  skui.  sn  that  the 
thorax  and  head  appear  as  appendages  to  a 
Uadder  of  the  siae  of  a  pea  at  timee.  lliis  sas 
contains  tlie  eg'.rs  or  larvje,  which,  if  the  sac  is 
broken  during  removal,  are  scattered  through 
the  tissnes,  and  give  rise  to  troublesome  nleen^ 
which  may  at  timos  necessitate  ampntation. 
Its  presence  causes  much  pun,  and  its  removal 
udiiJiired  maj  beeflboted  simiMT  with  •  naedta^ 
MSOOUM  the iwelUng  tiketplMe^We hm 
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stiQ  to  mention  Bereral  fomii  <  f  inieota.  the 
Jmrm  tt  whldh  we  oeoulonaliy  iomA  after 
ID  or  (Ml  some  part  of  imin,  Ixit  tliej  are  to  be 
looked  apoa  more  as  an  accidental  oceaneiioe^ 
aDditsoehiMedoatybeaUildedtohere.  Tlw 
UrrjB  of  some  unknown  oestrus  aro  sometimes 
SMt  with  beneath  the  skin.  The/  form  pimplee 
from  wbieh  flowe  *  mobtiura^  irhile  aronnd 
tliem  the  skin  \i>.  red  and  painifnl.  HumboUlt 
met  in  his  Sooth  American  tnveis  Indians  with 
Ur!:^p«xta  of  their  exposed  bo^eethiuaflbetod. 
In  the  int^tlnal  canal  the  larvm  of  anthomyia 
Kolarm  and  eanicuiarii  are  sometimes  found. 
The  wmmm  vemUoria,  vr  blvebotHe,  aometfanes 
(li  i..>its  it-}  larva>  \n  open  cavities  of  the  l  '  ly, 
as  the  ear,  eye,  or  wherever  elae  moistare  aud 
best  ne  fonnd.  The  ooaunoa  flesh  fly,  M, 
Mm-iria.  an<l  the  M.  dofMstica,  also  deposit 
their  eggs  at  times  in  hot  weather  either  on 
o\m  woonde  or  moist  plaoet  of  the  body^  taaiBt 
coQse  the  appearance  known  as  "  live  sores." 
Ibe  lame  are  sometimes  deposited  in  a  highly 
devdoped  ooodltiloii,  to  that  they  booome  tOMg- 
jroM  even  in  a  few  boors.   Qiiadrupeds  also  aro 
infe^-ted  by  lice,  almost  without  exception  each 
by  one  pectdiAf  to  Itaelf,  though  sometimes  one 
ipwies  is  known  to  live  npon  several  animal.4 
f«f  th<^  same  genus.  They  increase  with  great 
r  ipiiiitjr  Qpon  SQch  beosts  aa  are  kept  in  oir^ 
JtaUea,  seldoTn  cleaned,  and  poorly  cared  for, 
tnd  most  frequently  are  seen  upon  old  horsea. 
Tb^  cause  irritation,  ronghnesa  of  skin,  and 

kws  of  Ji.iir,  in  consequence  of  the  disposition 
of  tkir  hfMta  to  bite  and  rub  the  affected  parts. 
Ikas  too  abound  upon  several  animals,  and  are 
disliDct  apeeies  in  most  instances.     But  tlio 
moftfrsqioeot  and  troublesome  pests  of  the  her- 
tirota  are  rarions  mM  or  breere  flies.  The 
9»trH$  peculiar  to  the  horse,  for  instance,  pro- 
daoea  the  weU-known  disease  called  bote. 
(See  Bora.)   AnotiMr  spedea,  (K  &cu^  deporita 
its  eggs  io  the  nostrils  of  sheep,  nsually  abont 
^  a  dosen  in  each  individual.   The  larva  are 
uoD  batehed,  and  ereep  by  means  of  tb^  S 
Mttrior  hooka  upward  into  the  frontal  and 
■'i&nllarf  sinuses.   There  they  remain  until 
to  nndergo  metamorphosia,  when  they 
lallont,  ^^riiii  their  wings,  and  repeot  the  same 
Focess.  The  larva  are  c<Mnpoeedof  12  seg* 
Ms  bMlde  the  head.  Sheep  fbar  these  flies 
greatly,  and  often  hndillo  together  with  their 
heads  dose  to  the  ground  to  avoid  them.  The 
sjtnptooM  of  tbefar  presenoe  are  sneezing  and  a 
^narge  of  glairy  mucus  from  the  nostrils, 
"It  tti«r  seldom  do  senoosii^aiy.  The(2^i(ww 
»7*  its  eggs  on  the  badcs  and  sides  of  oxen 
v    The  larva\  hatched  hy  the  heat, 
^**fate  the  iikio,  and  by  increase  of  size  form 
•»  large  aa  pigeon's  eggs.    They  live 
"f^?!  ^he  {uis  their  presence  produces.  After 
uirne  tbey  make  a  larger  aitertare,  and,  creep- 
"l^^  mk  a  proper  place  in  whldi  to  beeomo 

"irr^-Jo-i.  The  fly  wlien  discovered  creates  a 
£w  panic  among  cattle,  and  drives  them  often 
^''^  to  tho  nearest  pooL  ffirds,  too,  are 
"Wfilliiilaafead  lqrl&oe^«MhipeoieageMnI]j 
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fupporting  its  own  species  of  parasitei  and  some- 
times  more,  which  Eves  upon  the  Ibathen  and 

blood  of  it3  host.  Insects  also,  fortunately, 
are  made  a  dwelling  place  by  other  insectsi,  and 
thna  their  rapid  growUi  and  the  ecmseqnent 
destrnction  or  vegetation  held  in  check.  Ich- 
neumon is  the  name  given  to  these  unnatural 
Mrasitefl.  They  are  small  flies  with  slender 
bodies,  and  there  are  many  species  known, 
probably  aa  many  as  Uiere  are  of  caterpillara 
and  mtmia.  The  ibmale  deposits  her  eggs  in 
the  larva>,  pnpre,  or  eggs  of  other  insects  and 
spiders.  When  she  has  found  her  proper  host| 
a  osfcendllarfiHrinstttiee,  she  s^ses  it,  and  de- 
posita  her  egg  in  the  skin  Ixliind  tlie  head.  The 
larva,  soon  emerging  from  the  egg,  eats  its  w^y 
along  within  the  eaterpillar,  avoiding  tluieo 

E arts  essential  to  life,  and  iiy  the  time  the  latter 
aa  become  a  chrysalis  tlie  former  is  nearly 
mature.  It  lies  quiet  for  a  time  to  undergo  raeta- 
iiM  rjjhosis,  and  awaking  once  again  a  perfect 
atumal,  bores  its  way  out  from  the  cocoon 
of  its  murdered  host,  and  flies  forth  in  quest 
of  fresh  victims.  Thns  it  is  that  nature  keeps 
in  cheek  its  most  destructive  creatures  by 
laetna  ao  indgnifloant  and  miseen. — ^For  ftiller 
information  on  tho  (  i  :-tacean  epizoa,  see 
iUMissel  de  Yanzeme,  U  eyamtu  eeti,  in  the 
Ama^  dm  teUnem  naturmm  (Parts, 
Burmeister,  Beschrcibung  tinlger  ncucn  oikf 
weniger  bekannten  OehmaroUcrkrebu^  in  the 
NhwB  ABtimm  Naiwrm  Ouriatervm,  toI.  -Ax, 
(Berlin,  1835);  Kollar,  BtKrage  znr  Kcnntnisa 
dtr  lernAeaartigm  Cruttaeeen,  in  the  AnmUn 
tU$  Wimur Mmemm  d«ryaturge<<chieht€,  voL  i 
(1835);  Dana  and  Pickering,  "Jtecription  of 
the  Cddigm  AvMric<mm^^^  in  the  "American 
Journal  of  Selenoe,**  toL  zzxi.,  p.  486 ;  Baird, 
"British  Entoiuostrftca''  (Ray  society,  Lon- 
don, 1850).— For  arachnida  and  insooto,  see 
Braoy  Otaik,  *'  Observations  on  ibe  Gmras 
(Ettru*^^^  in  tho  *' Transactions  of  the  Linmean 
Society/*  vol.  iii.  (London,  1797);  Treviranus, 
am  Ban  Kigua,  in  his  M»ch  ri/'(  j'Ur 
rjti-!^>'iJogie,  vol.  iv.  (1S31);  Brant  and  Katzo- 
burg,  Mediciniiche  ZoohgU  (1888) ;  DugOs, 
JSMiMreX^r  sttr  V&rdr«  dei  ooiHnu,  in  flie  An^ 
valfi  des  aciencca  natm  ,  •?,  vol.  i.  (Paris,  1884) ; 
Burmeister,  .'* Manual  of  Entomology,"  trans^ 
lated  by  Sbnokard  (Ixmdoo,  1686),  and  0en«m 
Lucdornm  (Berlin,  1833-'46);  Ncwimni,  "His- 
tory of  Insecta"  (Lond<MU  1889) ;  Westwood  on 
"Inseots'*  (S  Tola.,  London,  1839),  and  bibKo- 
graphy  therein  contained;  Denny,  Monogra- 
j^ia  Antflu^ronm  BriUmnUe  (Loudon,  1843)  ; 
i)^j8rd{n%  MImoirmwwr  latoMrlMM,  in  the  An- 
nalts  dascienca*  nafurtlhs,  vol.  iii.  (1845)  ;  Sie- 
bold,  "Anatomy  of  Invertebrate,"  translated 
by  Burnett  (Bo^,  1664);  Wedl^  GrtmdtAffa 
der  jntthologhcJkcn  Anatomie  (Vienna,  1854); 
£.aohenmeister,  "Manual  of  Parasites,*'  tratii^ 
lated  by  ^  t^denbam  soeioty  (Loudon,  1857). 

TTf  )ril  (Gr.  tnoxTh  a  fixed  jwint,  an  epoch), 
a  idArting  point  or  era  from  which  to  date. 
(See  OMiMrobM^ 
XPBOUVBm(  an  iDstmment  for  testing 
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tlie  projaotUe  finoe  of  gnnpowder.  It  consifts  iog  the  walls  of  oaves,  in  the  fom  of  ao  efflon»> 

cfsamaDbamlof  grrat  atrength,  in  wMoh  a  Mooc^ and daoln silky fibrea.  IttthaliMBaaA 

certain  quantity  of  powder  is  exj  lDiL  1,  and  the  cave  in  Kentucky,  loose  masses  of  it  are  >.vt 

force  exerted  la  measured  bj  the  extension  it  adhering  to  the  roof  like  anow  balla,  and  ia 

prodaoea  tupod  a  spriog,  or  tiw  Mtno*  to  awnj  mhar  eanraa  of  Hie  wealeni  ■tatoi  it  ii 

which  a  hoavy  weigot  is  raised.   The  effect  is  found  npon  the  walls  rr  rnixi  J  with  the  ei.-*! 

alio  estimated  by  the  distance  to  which  a  ball  of  npon  the  lloor.  It  occurs  in  8<Hue  of  the  gjp- 

teown  weight  ia  tlirowii  from  a  small  mortar  amn  quarriaa  naar  ^aria,  and  In  other  farti 

by  !i  certain  quantity  of  powder.    The  French  France;  and  wherovor  ^vntor  becomes  chBT|ei 

formerly  nsod  a  mortar  for  an  eprouvette  of  7  witb  gypsom  or  sulphate  of  lime,  aod  iowi 

InohMoaHbra,  and  tbeteetof  ti&epowdar  w«i  Ofcr  loon  eontaiaiiig  eartoinfto  «f  im^ 

for  3  ounces  to  throw  a  copper  glOM  WVig^lillg  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  is  likely  to  appeiu-fr  ~. 

60  lbs.  to  tho  distance  of  800  feet.  the  resoH  <tf  mutual  deoomposition  of  tbe  two 

'  EPBOM  <Sas.  i^MskomX  ft  marlnt  town  of  adta.  HTdxated  aidpliito  of  magnesia  eooite' 

Surrey,        md,  on  the  margin  of  Banstead  of  1  equivalent  of  inagncsiju,  20;  1  of  mdplmrie 

dowuii,  15  m.  S.  W.  of  London,  on  the  London,  acid,  40;  and  7  of  water,  68=123 ;  or,peroeet, 

Orojdon,  and  Epsom  railway ;  pop.  ill  1651,  magnesia  16.86,  aoM  66.88,  and  water  SUL 

8,390,    At  one  time  it  seem^  destined  to  "bo-  It  crystallizes  in  4-side<l  prisms  with  reTwied 

come  a  prraiinent  watering  place,  in  conse-  dihedral  summits,  or  4-8iaed  pyramids.  Their 

^enoe  ot  fha  dbeorarr  of  medical  springs,  hardness  Is       and  spedflo  gravity  1.78.  Iki 

iinprbguated  with  sulphate  of  nifignesia,  froni  c.'v-;t;il<  effloresce  Hlightly  in  tho  air,  and  if  tbey 

which  the  celebrated  Epsom  salt  was  mana-  contain  any  chloride  of  magnesinmthisi«<bon 

ftotored.  Hie  springs  are  no  longer  ^rfafted,  fntlnlrdflHqveeeing.  Tlicrf  dfasolfofntiwiren 

Init  the  town  has  gained  riMotlier  attraction  in  weight  of  water  at  CO*,  and  in  f  their  wtl^'it 

tbe  great  annnal  raoee  held  during  the  week  pre-  of  lK>iling  water.  SulirfuLteof  aodai^sometnoM 

Mding  Whitsontldo  on  the  nefg^boring  downt.  frandnleufly  mlied  with  Spaom  salt  Its  ^ 

Tliey  are  attended  by  300,000  or  400,000  per-  ence  may  be  detected  1  y      solving  100  graimiB 

sons  of  every  class  of  society,  and  the  grand  water,  and  precipitatiuag  with  a  boiling  sotudoo 

•taodontherameomfm,ei«eMto1681M80,  Is  of  earbonate  of  potash,  trnkaa  tMs  )>redpitste 

capable  of  holding  7,500  i)er.son«.    The  cLief  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  amount  whi-n  irlti 

•seitement  centres  in  the  race  for  the  Derby  to  84  n-ains,  sulphate  of  soda  is  no  doubt  pr«- 

itakes,  whidi  taioea  plaoo  on  Wednesday.  ant.  Tlie  Mlt  u  nraoh  nsed  fn  medieiBeait 

EPSOM  SALT,  tho  name  given  in  phar-  cathartic,  and  being  of  a  mild  and  oov 

macy  to  Uie  hydrated  sulphate  of  magnesia,  tors^ispartioolarly  adapted  to  the  trcatmeotot 

wUoh  was  olitainad  as  fifi^  bade  as  the  year  fevers  and  teflatmnatoi^  aclI^otioRs.  The  aw* 

1675,  by  evaporating  the  waters  of  some  min-  dium  dose  is  an  ounce,  and  tlu''  5'  ^^Id  tol>fl 


rastiog  of  the  solphate  of  magnesia  and  the  of  tannic  acid  or  8  or  8  drachms  of  rua«t«xi  foii- 

ohlorlaes  of  magnesiom  and  caloinm.  It  was  fte,  strained,  and  sweetened  with  sugar. 

readily  obtained  hy  mil;  rtin-  the  first  crystals  EQUATION  (T,at.  (Tqv  ',  to  make  eqnal),in 

which  formed,  and  washing  them  with  a  strong  algebriuo  sentence  afiSrmiug  the  eqoalitj  <tf  tvo 

solntion  of  tho  same  salt  An  ezoellent  quality  qnantftiea.  Sqnatioas,  howevar,  are 

is  manufactured  at  Baltimore  and  Philadelphiii,  only  in  simple  algebra,  but  in  all  the 

from  the  mineral  magnesito,  a  silicioos  hydrate  branches  of  calculus,  acocvding  to  tbe  g«c«^ 

of  magnesia,  which  is  finmd  in  tho  terpentine  principles  expMned  In  tiiottide  Au»Mi-r 

of  that  regioD.    Tho  mineral,  reduced  to  pow-  Equatiox  of  Payments  is  an  arithnioticai  r* 

der,  is  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid.  The  pro-  for  finding  the  mean  or  average  time  for  J^!^ 

dnet  being  dried  Is  oal<«i6d  Inorderto  deoom-  asveral  smnsdna  at  separate  tbnes:  Hm,^ 

pose  the  sulphate  of  iron,  and  convert  it  into  tiply  each  sum  by  tlio  number  of  day?.  froniP08 

the  peroxide  of  iron.  It  is  then  dissolved  in  day  before  the  first  Mis  due  until  ibat  ^^ca  "J 

water,  and  any  iron  present  is  precipitated  by  due ;  divide  the  sum  of  these  products  by  tw 

sulphuret  of  lime.    The  crystals  of  sulphato  wliolo  amount  due,  and  tbe  quotient  will 

of  magnesia  are  separated  and  dissolved  again  number  of  days  to  be  countc4  from  tbe^^ 

to  oomplete  their  pnrifloation.'  This  salt,  and  fcre  the  first  ftlls  dne.— "EQWATroi*  <»  ""A 

calcined  nuif^nesia  also,  have  been  prepared  the  difTerenco  of  time  betwe-n  a  tnio  eMOiu 

from  the  dulomtto  or  magnesian  carbonate  of  and  a  true  clock,  as  exi)lainod  uudcr  Pay. 

lime,  by  tho  process  of  ifr.  WDlism  Henrv  of  EQUATOR  (Lat.  (rqm,  to  moke  equal), 

Manehciiter.    The  mineral  was  calcined,  and  tbo  clo  round  the  earth  midway  between  the 

lime  and  magnesia  were  then  convMted  into  so  called  because  when  the  sun  is  yertial  ovsr 

hydrates  by  sprinkling  with  water;  tbe  Ibrmer  this  eirele  (March  20  and  Sept.  20)  tbo  dsy  rm 

was  dissolved  out  by  a  minimum  quantity  of  night  are  equal  in  all  parts  of  tho  TforW.  ij» 

hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  latter  was  convert-  celestial  equator  is  a  circle  in  the  heaTenV^ 

ed  into  8  sulphate  by  sulphuric  add*— Epaom  way  between  thepol^  WhentbsamcflJ*" 

saltisahjofbtmdasamiaeralsabstaace^inomat-  the  oek8thdeq[aatar  he  is  vertical  at  tbe  •90»'' 
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EQUATORIAL,  belongijig  to  ibe  equator,  a  that  period  thej  were  genenilljr  the  farmem  at 

geographical  aiidastroiioiidou  term.  An  equar  the  pnblio  reTennee,  under  the  name  <ir  jmiBI^ 

t  ri^  signifies  an  eqcatorial  telescope,  that  is,  c<vti.    As  suchf  though  their  iiuTits  aro  cx» 

a  teiesoMie  which  revolves  on  an  axis  parallel  toiled  by  Cicero,  who  belonged  to  their  order) 

toOeaxiBof  the  earth,  which  remdem  its  mo-  thej  seem  to  havo  been  d^pi^c  d  IjtheBoman 

t:.  a  parallel  to  the  |dail6  0f  tbeoqiutor.  (8eo  people.    Under  the  empire,  owing  to  the  hete- 

UsssBTATOBT.)  rogeneous  elements  of  which  their  increased 

EQUINOX  (Lat  cgquu*,  equal,  and  hm,  hcoj  wee  oornposed,  they  gradually  sank,  and  In 

niglit),  the  moment  when  the  ST.  ii'^  cintre  crosses  spite  of  etTnrt-  to  re:?toro  tlnii-  ititlucnce,  tliey 

ikd  eelestiai  equator ;  the  Yerntd  equinox  being  maappeared  £rom  the  stage  of  pulLlicol  life  under 

akovft  Miroh  SO,  and  tho  antnmnal  about  Sept.  the  later  emneron.  In  general  the  hUtoty  of 

SO.— Eqcixoctiat.  LrNn  is  a  name  sometimes  the  Roman  knightlioo<1,  as  a  poliUoal  iaftitl^ 

given  to  the  equator. — The  Squuioctiai.  Poum  tion,  is  involved  in  great  obscurity, 

are  th«  points  In  the  edeeUal  eqnator  at  which  SQUITT.  In  a  |eneral  seose,  equity  is  natoral 

the  suu's  path  crosses  the  e<iaator ;  these  points  right,  bat  as  used  in  jurisprudence  it  denotes  an 

move  liowly  westward,  as  ejq>lained  in  the  ar-  administration  of  Iaw  with  reference  to  the  par> 

tkfeEoupno ;  the  movement  is  called  the  pre-  tieolar  droorastanoes  of  a  ease,  in  oonlradistbo- 

ceaswn  of  the  equinoaieSw— Equtnocttal  Coli:hb  tion  to  the  oniinary  method  of  adjudicating  by 

k  a  celestial  mftfidian  pasring  through  the  equi-  a  rule  of  general  application.  Ttua,  however, 

ttoetiiQjKnQtSL  is  a  theoretioel  rather  than  a  praetieal  view,  for 

EQriTKS  (plural  of  the  Lat.  eqv£it,  horse-  equity  as  distinguished  from  strict  law  is  neoes- 

OAnj,  or  knighta,  an  order  of  the  people  in  sarilj  administered  by  uniform  rules.  A  jodg- 

mooit  Borne,  wludi  in  aoine  respects  may  be  meat  founded  open  the  partioolar  draomstanoea 

compared  -with  the  English  gentrj'.    Their  of  a  casc^  witliout  any  reference  to  principles 

origm  is  attributed  by  Roman  lustorians  to  the  applying  in  common' to  such  case  and  to  otber% 

ii>£timtic«  of  Bomidns,  who  is  sdd  to  have  se>  wonld  hardly  deserve  the  name  of  a  judicial  de- 

iKttjQ  the  first  SOD  out  of  the  8  chief  divisionsof  cision,  but  rather  woul!  bo  an  arbitrary  opinion 

tkpamcians,  and  to  have  divided  them  into  8  unregidated  by        analogy.  In  other  words, 

Mstaries,  named  BamnoiMi,  TItienaes,  and  Lo-  it  would  be  tiie  eapridons  a4jadioatSon  of  aeoort 

cemes  rorrc-sponding  to  similar  names  of  the  3  not  1j  imd  by  any  precedent.   This  has  never 

pathciau  tnbea.    Tarquin  the  Elder  added  8  been  the  nature  of  equity  as  administered  in  any 

aevfttrieiaa  oe&tnrilea,  and  Servins  Tnllioa  19  eonntr^r  where  laws  hare  been  preseribed  for  the 

r^T  ones  from  among  the  richest  ]>lebeians.  regulation  of  society.    At  an  early  period,  it  is 

I't^j  formed  a  regular  military  body,  bemg  true,  manv  cases  would  occur  whidi  were  not 

cUgedtoierveoii  liorsebiok  in  time  of  war,  provided  for  by  legialatkm.  Intheeeadisorefiai 

i&lverc  divided  into  iurwuB  of  30  men  each,  must  be  exercilBed ;  but  every  case -wlion     t  ided 

iQUiirided  into  tens.   They  were  also  called  becomes  a  precedent,  and  thus  in  time  the  equi- 

r*Urti,tai  their  ciditittHiwUedtrum,  PoUt-  table  orexocfitioosl  law  aoqniresa  qntematio 

icsUr  they  seem  to  have  represented  an  aristoo-  form  and  obligation.   Another  class  of  cases  is 

ncj  of  wealth  in  opposition  to  the  aristocracy  where  a  poutivo  law  is  productive  <^  some  in^ 

of  tnnh,  partioohurl^  alter  they  beoame  a  dl*>  dividnal  oardsLip  uot  eoatemplated  In  the  eo* 

tiart  bfxiy  of  the  people  by  the  institutions  of  acting  of  the  law.   Relief  may  then  bo  niTorded 

benim  TulUus.   Under  the  republio  the  knights  by  the  intervention  of  an  equitable  power,  whose 

vaieniolied  by  the  censors  and  oomnils  for  a  <ma0  is  not  to  abrogate  or  fnternre  with  the 

•errieeof  5  years,  being  supplied  by  the  state  ojieration  of  tbo  law  according  to  its  renl  intent, 

*^  a  large  sum  for  the  purchase,  equipment,  but  to  aiford  exemption  in  cases  which  were 

*H  osmtnanoe  of  a  hone,  but  with  no  per-  probably  not  foreseen,  and  therefore  eonU  not 

•oakl  pay.  Every  dictator,  inunediately  after  nave  been  intended.    Again,  there  may  be  nn 

us  tpimntment  by  the  seoatCk  had  to  select  a  omission  in  a  law,  whether  it  be  statutory  or 

^'^'Q'D^v^or  the  horse,  odQIed  maaitter  equi-  derived  from  onstom,  to  provide  for  eases  of 

During  «<>rvice  tliey  liad  no  vote  in  the  non-compliance  by  reason  of  casualty  or  some 

AfeembUes  of  the  centuries.  At  the  time  of  the  eause  not  involving  serious  £ault.  Thus  where 

of  Vi  ii,  when  the  want  of  cavalry  was  forfeitnrea  or  peinlties  are  eonseqnent  npoa 

•rach  ftit  Lvtlio  Romans,  a  new  body  wa=  nfld-  the  failnro  of  strict  performance  of  ffn  ngrce- 

ed  w  liia  itacient  knighthood,  consisting  of  a  ment,  there  is  an  obvious  distinction  between 

«««  nouber  of  young  volnnteen  who  offinred  intenlionsl  ne^eet  «id  aeddental  fldlnre,  espe- 

«»t»:r  the  ranks  at  their  own  expense.    Tlie  ciidly  if  in  tho  latter  case  it  wr.s  by  hu  \  itable 

Bevkia^liE^  received  a  r^pilar  pay.  but  had  no  misfortune.  There  is  here  room  lor  equitable 

T^ua  no  share  In  many  di^eaons  enjoyed  zeUef  in  the  one  ease  withont  impairing  the  op- 

vjm  i>]  j  order.  Gradually  they  coalesced  into  eration  of  the  law  in  the  other,  to  which  alone 

*  ^.Qpi*  ruu:^  aiid  wodthy  middle  class,  placed  it  justly  applies.  It  ia  indeed  difficult  to  distin- 

P^^j  and  sociaUy  between  the  patridans  gnish  with  exact  preoMcn  the  line  that  divides 

■M  pltbeiina,  and  were  ho  recognized  by  a  law  culpable  negligence  from  excusable  omission ;  or 

wCuw  Gracchus  (128  B.  0.).   Of  the  privi-  again,  to  determine  how  far  actual  disabiUty 

^  ttjnrymea  which  the  tmie  laws  bestowed  •boiila  be  a  ground  of  leBef  fhmi  1^  dUiga- 

^  ifatoi,  they  were  deprived  by  Sylla.  M  tiMU  A  tDSiiof  iOMttoqpMily  for  b«iuM«iiU)y 
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make  improvident  contracts  whioli  he  cannot 
fblfll,  or  another  who  has  ordinary  sagacity  may 
still  by  accident  be  depHviM  of  the  means  of 
paying  debts  which  he  lias  fairly  incnrred. 
Wliere  no  fraud  is  involved,  the  obligation  of 
contracts  cannot  as  a  general  rale  be  abrogated 
by  a  court  of  equity.  Hardship  will  sometimes 
ooenr,  and  there  is  a  natural  impulse  to  give  re- 
lief in  tho  individual  case;  but  such  leniency 
often  repeated  is  found  to  be  productive  of  coun- 
terbalancing consequences  not  at  first  antidpat- 
tfd,  and  tlie  necessity  of  a  general  rule  becomes 
apparent.  The  discretionary  povrer  of  the  Ko- 
man  preetor  was  at  first  unrestricted.  Soon, 
however,  his  discretion  was  brought  under  cer- 
tain rules  from  which  he  was  not  allowed  to 
depart  It  fa  tme  that  annually  when  each 
prsBtor  wont  into  office  he  made  a  formal  publi- 
cation of  the  rules  bj  which  he  would  be  gov- 
erned in  his  adminbtration  of  the  laws  during 
his  term  of  office,  which  might  allow  tho  infer- 
ence that  he  had  au  arbitrary  liberty  to  disregard 
former  precedents ;  but  practically  it  was  bnt 
the  adoption  of  The  ndict  of  his  predecessors, 
with  occasional  moillHcatiOns  suggested  by  en- 
Urging  experience.  Tho  English  equity  system 
wani  early  dis^^evered  from  tho  ordinary  admin- 
istration of  law,  and  has  ever  since  remained 
separate.  Tat  the  equitable  principles  main- 
tained in  the  ootirtof  chancery  could  have  been 
applied  by  the  oonunon  law  courta,  and  to  some 
extent  the  latter  have  been  compelled  to  adnrit 
modificflfinn''  info  thoir  practice  by  analogy  to 
equitable  proceedings.  Thos  the  penalty  of  a 
bond  was  wnneiiy  held  to  he  the  debt,  and  to  bo 
recoverable ;  yet  after  the  conrt  of  chancery  gave 
relief  upon  the  payment  of  the  real  debt,  which 
was  usoailf  ^MoAed  in  tho  oondltlon  of  tho 
bond,  the  common  law  courts  gave  the  same  re- 
lief at  any  time  before  judgment ;  thoagh  if  pay- 
ment  of  the  amount  really  dae  was  not  prior  to 
that  time  tendered,  judgment  could  bo  entered 
for  the  penalty  and  enforced  by  execution  for  the 
whole  amount.  A  rimilar  oliange  has  also  taken 
place  with  regard  to  mortgages.  (8eo  Egrrrv  of 
Kkdemition.)  Again,  the  conveyance  of  lands 
to  nam  became  a  peculiar  subject  of  equity  inr- 
isdiction;  tho  use  not  ine  recognized  at  law, 
but  being  enforced  in  chancery.  The  statute  of 
uses  (97  lieu  ry  V 1 11.)  was  intended  to  make  tho 
nae  cognizable  as  the  reid  title  in  courts  of  com- 
mon law,  but  this  effect  was  defeated  by  the 
over-nice  scruple  of  tho  jadgea,  vhecebj  a  llm- 
itation  of  a  second  use,  as  a  conveyance  was 
made  to  A  for  the  use  of  B,  in  trust  for  €,  was 
held  not  to  bo  within  the  statute ;  and  llio  ooart 
of  chancery  again  intervonetl  to  enforce  pnch 
second  Uhe  under  the  name  of  a  trust,  and  has 
ever  since  retained  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  that 
class  of  ca?<es  in  England.  Another  peculiarity 
of  the  Knglii<h  equity  system  was  formerly  the 
>j|^t  of  calling  upon  the  defendant  in  the  action 
to  testify,  first  by  a  sworn  answer  to  tho  com- 
plaint, and  then  by  examination  upon  account- 
ing^ and  in  varioas  other  caso!^  at  tbe  election  of 
the  complainant  Bot  this  diatiootion  has  been 


superseded  by  tbe  recent  statotory  provitiora 
in  England  and  fho  United  StalM,  V  vl>idi 

parties  are  made  competent  witnesses  in  n!!  t'^ 
courts^   (8ee  Evipkwok,  and  also  Chascist.) 

EQUITY  OF  REDEMPTION,  the  interot 
which  the  owner  of  lands  retains  after  hivx. 
mortgaged  them,  or  rather  after  the  niortp;^ 
has  become  due.  By  tiio  oomuon  law,  opoo  u« 
non-payment  rf  th  r  mm  secured  hy  ihem 
gage  at  tibe  day  wiien  doe,  there  w&>  aa  &W 
rate  Ibrfeitare  of  the  mortgaged  propertj;  kt 
courts  of  e<ini^  interfered  and  conifHilled  lb* 
mortgagee  npon  tender  to  him  of  tlie  amoont 
really  ano  to  deliver  up  tbe  premises,  and  b« 
was  also  obliged  to  account  for  the  profit  if  h 
had  been  iu  possession.  At  an  early  peridt 
mortgage  was  considered  to  be  a  eoDreTaoct 
subject  to  be  defeated  by  the  pajrroent  oftf^ 
citied  sum  at  a  certain  time,  the  mongsm 
being  in  the  mean  time  entitled  to  the  posM- 
sion  OS  the  legal  owner;  .itid  even  since  tae 
change  introduced  by  tho  courts  of  eqaitj  in 
respect  to  the  right  of  the  mortgageor  to  redeem, 
the  old  theory  has  still  so  far  prevailed  is  Eng- 
land that  the  right  of  possession  was  deemed  to 
pass  with  the  mortgage.  Although  latterly  the 
mortgageor  has  usually  retained  po^1ea8ioo  until 
the  debt  has  booome  due,  yet  this  is  only  bytlM 
assent  of  the  mortgagee ;  and  unless  s  et^oli^oo 
to  that  effect  is  contained  in  the  mortga^o,  tl  -  re 
is  nothing  to  prevent  the  mortgagee  from  imj^ 
taiaAng  an  aotion  of  qjectraent  to  obuia  posset- 
rion.  Yet  notwithstanding  this  appnrent  leal 
ownership,  the  equitable  doctriao  i^  tli^t 
moitgageor  is  tlie  real  owner  until  foreclo$ar«. 
so  ftr  at  least  thnt  his  estate  di-^conds  to  hi« 
heirS)  or  may  bo  deviscil  or  otherwise  c«nvey«d 
by  hfan,  subject  only  to  tho  right  of  the  mort- 
gagee, which  right  is  to  hold  tlie  land  asa»- 
curity  for  payment  of  tli©  debt.  An  inconprn- 
ity  is  however  still  suffered  to  exist  in  Mveral 
partiriilurs.  Thus  a  lojvse  made  by  tho  inortga^«)f 
can  be  avoided  by  the  mortgagee,  while  on  ib» 
Other  hand  a  lease  by  the  mortgages  is  nlfOt 
to  the  limitation  of  his  estate,  and  on  pnTmert 
of  the  mortgage  wiU  cease.  Bo  the  wii'is  «f  ^ 
mortgageor  was  held  not  entitled  to  dower  be- 
cause he  had  only  an  equity  of  redenijif  ion.yettlie 
wife  of  the  mortgagee  was  also  excluded  on  {i« 
ground  that  tho  estate  which  he  had  was  in  tM 
niTfiir.^  of  a  trn<  But  now,  by  the  statote! 
an  d  4  William  IV.,  c  105,  the  equity  of  redwnp- 
tion  is  subject  to  dower  and  curt^.  In  the  Vb^ 
ed  States  the  equity  doctrine  has  been  I**"^^ 
carried  out  with  more  consistency.  The 
gage  is  oonsidoned  merely  as  a  security,  ^"f* 
can  bo  made  available  only  by  a  sale  BMeri 
decree  of  a  court  or  under  a  power  of  8al«  wo* 
tained  in  tho  mortgage  itsel£  17bI0  i"^  !^ 
the  fee  of  tho  estate  is  in  tho  mortgageor,  and  M 
has  the  entire  disposition  of  it,  except  that  tw 
lien  of  tbe  mortgage  will  continue  as  npim.:  ^ 
persons  to  wlmni  t^io  lands  may  descend  orM 
conveyed;  the  mortgageor  retains  P^***?" 

until  such  sale,  nnless  his  right  is  d>^'^'|^ 
*  coort  of  equity,  bj  naoon  of  the  jnnniciaB(7 
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«f  &e  mortgaged  landB  as  a  security.   So  the  tioos,  which  are  convenient  in  calculations,  and 
estate  ^  the  inortgageor  is  sobject  to  the  lien  of  can  be  easily  retained     the  memory.  Another 
a  jfldgmentt  and  maj  be  ac^jl  on  execation,  and  table,  in  wLioh  the  equivalent  weigh  t  of  oxrgcn 
his  wife  is  entitled  to  dower  except  as  against  is  assmned  to  be  100,  has  been  much  u^ed  ua 
tho  mortgagee,  aad  even  as  agninst  him  unless  the  continent  of  Europe.    It  was  proposed  bjT 
s]i»  joined  in  the  mortgage.    This  is  on  the  sup*  Berzclius,  mainly  it  would  seem  for  the  purj)0^ 
I  lodtion  that  the  mortgage  was  made  subsequent  of  discountenancing  a  theory  advanced  by 
to  marriage;  if  made  before,  the  dower  of  the  Prout,  that  all  the  equivalent  numbers  are  sim- 
wife  would  of  course  be  subject  to  the  right  pie  multiples  of  that  of  hydrogen ;  superiority 
of  the  mortgagee.   Such  in  the  state  of  Tsew  was  claimed  for  it  on  the  ground  that  as  oxygen 
York  are  the  incidents  of  the  estate  of  the  uiort-  is  the  most  abundimt  of  all  the  elements,  and 
gageor,  usually  though  not  with  strict  propriety  since  the  greater  number  of  bodies  studied  by 
tenaedtheequityof  redemption;  the  same  system  ohontsts  are  compounds  of  it,  calculations  would 
bas  been  generally  adopted  in  the  other  states,  be  sirnpliiied  if  its  equivalents  were  regarded 
EQUIVALENT,  Chsmioai.   It  ia  a  matter  as  equal  to  100 ;  in  which  case  it  is  only  neces- 
of  experience,  that  when  an  element  enters  into  sary  to  add  100,  200,  300,  &c.,  to  the  equivalent 
chemical  combinaticni  with  another  element,  weight  of  tlie  element  with  which  oxygen  is 
it  does  90  in  a  fixed  proportion  which  may  be  combined,  in  order  to  ascertain  tlie  equivalent 
expreaed  in  numbers.    This  ratio  is  termed  weights  of  its  several  oxides.   The  equivalent 
the  cornbininir  equivalent,  combining  propor-  of  sulphur,  a  very  common  element,  would  also 
tioOf  equivalent  weight,  or  simply  the  equiva-  have  a  simple  expression,  being  equal  to  200. 
knt  cS  the  element  The  term  afeomto  weight  These  instances,  however,  do  not  at  all  com- 
also  usetl  pynonymously  by  those  who  accept  pensate  for  the  high  numbers  by  which  the 
the  atomic  theory.  Each  of  the  elements  has  other  equivalents  must  be  represented;  num- 
its  own  special  oombining  equivalent,  and  is  bers  which  cannot  bo  remembered  without 
i:i<  apable  of  uniting  with  other  elements  except  great  difficulty,  and  which  render  even  the  most 
in  this  proportion  or  some  multiple  of  it.   The  common  calculations  extremely  laborious  unless 
equifaifote  of  oomponnd  boffies  are  represented  logarithms  are  resorted  to.   Berzelius,  who  be- 
by  the  gams  of  the  e(iulvaknt  numbers  of  all  lieved  that  the  ecjulvalent  numbers  should  be 
the  demente  which  enter  into  their  compoei-  regarded  as  entirely  accidental  and  unoonnect- 
tion.  The  weights  of  the  eqaivalenta  of^  tiie  ed  with  eooh  other,  desiring  to  give  them  the 
tl  -iiKrit'^  are  a.-><x^rtained  by  determining  eiperi-  mo>t  accurate  jjossible  expression,  introduced 
meotilly  how  much  of  each  is  required  to  re*  the  costom  of  attaching  to  them  large  decimal 
pises  the  othen  in  llbxkt  oombinatione  witii  fractions;  indeed,  the  power  to  do  this  which 
K':ue  well-known  element,  the  weight  of  the  is  afforded  by  the  high  numbers  of  his  sy^tem 
ei^vsleot  of  which  has  been  assumed,  Thus,  has  always  been  claimed  as  one  of  ita  advan- 
Hm  qinaatity  by  weight  <tf  eaeh  element  whion  tages.  The  accuracy  of  thtis  employing  several 
auites  with  one  equivalent  of  oxygen  to  form  a  decimals,  in  crises  where  the  process  by  which 
protoxide,  analogous  to  water  is  usoally  con-  the  result  has  been  obtained  is  liable  to  errors 
ridmdto  TOpreeentitseqnItalent.  A  niowl*  of  oonrid«rable  nu^itnde,  was  long  rinoe 
ft^^c-  of  the  exact  weights  of  the  equivalents  is  pointed  out  by  Erdnuuui,  who  has  called  atf  en- 
el  tbe  finft  importance  to  chemists;  all  calcu-  tion  to  the  fact  that  no  greater  or  lesser  num- 
ktions  regarding  the  oompositiott  of  bodies,  her  of  deoimalfl  ought  to  be  giyen  tium  the  ex- 
win  Mialysis,  or  of  the  quantities  of  materials  periraent  justifies.    All  t  .l ^  of  equivalents 
to  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  com-  heretofore  published  are  more  or  less  defec- 
jtoQDds,  being  based  upon  fhem.  Astheeqtiivo  tive«firom  neglect  of  thistnitli.  The  equivalent 
iiirit  nambers  exj)ress  nothing  but  the  relative  numbers  have  been  recently  thoroughly  in- 
weights  in  which  the  elements  unite  with  each  vestigatcd  and  revised  by  Dumas,  who  has  again 
otti8r,itiB  evident  that  the  weight  of  any  one  brought  forward  and  upheld  nonfls  theory, 
e'\mT!iltnt  may  be  arbitrarily  chosen     ;i  ^tand-  which,  owing  to  the  vigorous  opposition  of  Ber- 
anl  to  which  all  the  others  shall  be  referred ;  zcUuSi  had  found  but  few  supporters  of  late 
tt  is  «nMiiial  only  that  the  relation  be  strictly  years.  Most  of  the  equivalents  thos  Ihr  staged 
oliSi-rvwl.  Tables  of  equivalents  are  ihwH  con-  l»y  Dumas  arc  simple  multiples  of  that  of  hy- 
Rrncted,  ID  which  the  equivalent  weight  of  each  drogen.  To  this  imle  there  are,  howeverf  sev- 
«f  (be  eieoMots  is  sttatmed  to  its  name.  8ev*  eraf  exoeptions ;  among  whleh  some  are  multi- 
tr*l  itAndards  have  been  selected  by  difTerent  pies  of    while  others  are  nndtiples  of  ^  of  an 
tlkemistii ;  onhr  two,  however,  have  ever  been  equivalent  of  hydrogen.  It  may  be  mentioned 
e«^7  tnsd.  The  equivalent  weight  of  hy  that  it  is  still  a  matter  of  donht  whether  the 
drogeujioing  s-nialler  than  tli  it  nf  any  other  equivalents  of  several  of  the  elements  should 
d«B«oL  was  regarded  as  unity  by  Dalton,  not  be  regarded  as  twioe|.  or  that  of  others  as 
]jH|e  vanned  all  tiie  other  eqvivaloits  to  It  4^  ofthose  ordinarily  admitted;  a  change  whieh 
^system  has  always  been  generally  adopted  would  greatly  simplify  certaih  portions  of  chem- 
^tiwebniista  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Unit-  ical  science.   This  question  has  been  warmly 
«  Bfatai  It  posMsset  the  very  great  advan-  disensaed  fbr  several  years,  and  nauy  ohemista 
*3?C'  (liat  in  it  the  equivalents  are  represented  habitutUly  t-mploy  cfpiivalentH  thus  modified ; 
bj  SDsU  numbers,  loany  of  them  without  frao-  iu  this  article,  howeverj  the  moet  commoii 
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mage  of  cbemista  will  be  adhered  to.  The 
nmnbers  in  the  annexed  table  of  equivalents 
hATe  been  takeu  iix  part  Diunas'  memoir, 
(Oom^*t  rendu*^  zlvi.,  952),  nnd  in  ])art  from 
Kapp  and  Wiirs  Jahrealerkht  fur  Chtmk,  Ac, 
/or  1867.  For  couvenicnce  oi*  reference  l>oth 
tiie  hjdragen  and  oxygen  scalec  are  given ;  the 
nnmbers  of  the  latter  belnr:  readily  ubUuned  by 
dividing  those  of  the  foraicr  by  tho  fraction 
Tlie  namea  of  tiuiee  elements  which  firom 
their  scarcity  ore  comparatively  unimportant, 
are  printed  in  italics;  tlio  equivaionta  of  a  few 
«f  ueaebATenotea  yet  been  detemmed. 


MM!  •(  M  MtMNM. 

H=l  O=:100 

Alumirvani. 

Al. 

I&75 

1  171.9T5 

Antlmongr  (|AIMmm)i 

Bk 

iit.00 

AjmdIo. 

A  a. 

T5.O0 

B«Hnm. 

6S.W) 

Biamath. 

Bl. 

2»j;i.oo 

Boron* 

X*. 

10.S<1 

18«.1» 

Brotnin6, 

Br. 

saM 

looaoo 

Oadmium» 

Cd. 

D6.00 

7oaoo 

CmltAnm. 

Ctk 

W.00 

860.00 

Gvbon* 

0. 

Ovrliuib 

ok. 

4r.oo 

(OTje 

ChloriD«w 

CL 

8&S0 

443.79 

Chromiank 

Or. 

S&70 

838.75 

Co. 

29.90 

OrfWIlltllMII  CTlTtilBT") 

T*. 

bOJ.W 

Co. 

81.T0 

88e.S5 

jH'li/tiiiymi, 

D. 

48.00 

Motee 

K 

Jluorlno. 

Fl 

19.00 

287.A0 

iiiucinum. 

O. 

'  4.70 

.'.^.75 

Gold  (AammX 

Ao. 

107. iH) 

24  >V.  M 

H. 

Iodine. 

I. 

Iridium, 

Ir. 

1'.>.S7..V) 

Iron  (FeiminV 

Fe. 
La. 

*  ^00 
47.00 

avi 

TiWitI  (PliiaitaBDu 

lUel.Dv 

IMUmm. 

u. 

7.00 

1  ST.M 

Ifa^pieslam. 

He.  , 

12» 

lt>12S 

Ifn. 

n.M 

843.75 

liwwyfflyjhatjywm). 

KidKl 

IIk. 
Mo. 
NL 

IW.OO 
4H.00 
S9.S0 

]  2511.00 

Kltrogen. 

Nb. 

N. 

14.W 

170.00 

^■to. 

iM. 

1249.00 

Oxyt.'..  ri 

0. 

100.00 

J'liiJitdium. 

Pd. 

»V».2f5 

Phosphorus. 

P. 

81.00 

K-<7..'>.) 

I'Utinun). 

Pt 

9!i.70 

12da.75 

K. 

.s'.t.ao 

490.00 

EIl 

62.20 

6A2.90 

Bo. 

tOM 

6&2.&0 

Be. 

40.00 

soaoo 

BL 

21.00 

8ilT«r  <Aifent«n\. 

•Ag. 

lo&oo 

mm 

saoo 

Sr. 

43.75 

ei&sn 

taMiflr. 

B. 
T*. 

ROO 

800.00 

TVMttm. 

Tb. 

Th. 

69.60 

Tin  (Stannnm). 

Pn. 

M.I") 

7;!7.^) 

TiUtiSum. 

Tl. 

W.OO 

81l'..«H) 

Tunsston  (WoIfruOk 

W. 

ii&auo 

llranlniu. 

U. 

71W.O0 

Vanadium. 

V. 

8*7.60 

TUrium. 

T. 

Za. 

S2.7S 

400.875 

Sr. 

n.40 

MkOO 

T'P.ARD,  S^Asmy,  a  French  mannfactnrcr 
of  musical  instruments, bom  in  Btrasbourg,  April 
6, 1763,  died  In  Paasy  near  Paris,  Aug.  6,  1831. 
Hia  father,  a  cabinet  maker,  dying  in  needy 
ciromitfUiice^  he  went  to  Paris  at  the  age  of 


16,  and  apprenticed  Umaetf toamaker<^liirp> 
uchordo.  Possessing  a  remark.ihl:  invetitiv* 
faculty,  he  soou  ruae  to  the  po?>iti<Mi  of  tumott, 
and  his  ingenuity  biule  ikir  to  be  of  great  ku- 
fit  to  Li.s  om])Ioyer,  when  the  latter,  raoTedVy 
jealousy,  di^uiuiiiiied  him  from  his  service.  As- 
other  harpsichord  nakw  wbo  had  ncmtiu 
order  for  an  instrument,  the  conf^tructiun  ^ 
which  baffled  his  ingenuity,  offered  Lim  ac«< 
tain  sum  to  vniertake  the  work,  providedalr 
the  employer's  name  should  appear  in  oonttc- 
tion  with  it.  The  instrument,  wheooomple^ 
excited  60  much  admiration,  thai  the  nulw 
was  compelled  to  confet^s  tlmt  it  wa.s  the  pr*- 
duotion  of  £rard.  AtteuUoa  w  as  at  oaoe  don 
to  tiie  yoong  worknuaif  who  iraBaDiM  toAi 
n  vfiriety  of  nca-  ingtrnmcnt^  ^^'h\vh  jKHif^s 
wiiihed  to  Lavo  coDstracted,and  >>-ho&aostfui 
much  increased  hia  reputaaon  by  the 
tionof  ac/rtctVt'n  miejmiqve,  ornieohanicAlLin^ 
sichordf  which  contained  soveral  improTemtiUi 
on  the  imtramantB  in  oae.  The  dnobMi  k 
Villeroy,  a  woman  of  tasto  in  music,  wL.Lvdto 
retain  him  in  her  service ;  but  preferrinfj  Li-  ib- 
er^,  he  declined  her  fiattering  offcn^,  and  re- 
mained in  her  hotel,  where  a  s^iiitable  week 
room  had  been  fitted  up  for  hioi,  oolj  lot^ 
enough  to  exeoote  several  ideas  wLicb  iki 
Bug^.^ted.  It  was  here,  in  1780,  that  Le  c 
Btructed  his  first  pianoforte,  an  iixstratudi^ 
which,  though  invented  %  niunMr  of  yean  pre* 
viou.s,  tht  ti  almost  unknown  ir.  Fr-jrf, 

and  the  iuLroductiou  of  which  into  mat  o^^- 
try  maj  be  said  to  date  from  this  time.  In 
conTtection  with  Lis  brotlur  Joan  Ba]-tUU',  k 
soon  after  established  a  manufactory  of  ^im- 
fortes  in  Piria,  which  gradually  becsow  tlw 
first  in  Europe.  Among  his  inventioM  wm  m 
instrument  with  2  Icey  boards,  one  for  the  piiw 
and  one  for  the  organ ;  one  cf  wlucb  was  fittdi 
with  a  sliding  key  hoard  for  transpopiuir  tlie  ma* 
sic,  for  the  use  of  Marie  Antoinette.  D\^H  <^ 
revolutionary  period,  the  brothers  £rsnl  *ec^ 
to  England,  and  established  a  mannlsciory* 

Eianos  and  harps  in  London ;  but  in  ITW  ^ 
astien  retamea  to  Baria,  aad  thMtoeforth  iai 
life  was  passed  between  that  city  and  Loooc* 
He  constructed  the  first  grand  pi^ooi  witb  to* 
gle  aotkm  ever  made  in  Parie;  snbsoqaenur  m 
1808  muf  h  irnproTcd  the  mechanism  of  to* 
instrumeut,  and  in  1828  completed  hia  iDV«a* 
ttone  in  this  department,  by  the  prodoctioo  oi 
his  grand  piano  witli  repeating  moremeofc 
In  1811  Lis  double  action  harp  sppeARd  n 
London,  where  it  beeame  ao  popular,  that  ic » 

FinifK"  vriir,  iii«f niment.^  to  the  valoo  of 
UUU  were  .sold,   ilis  last  important 
the  grand  organ  oonfltmeted  between  182i  am. 
1830  for  the  chapel  royal  of  the  TuJer^ 
During  the  hist  40  years  of  his  lifobiain«*!" 
flusoltj  aeemed  never  idle,  and  ef  the  15 
inventions  for  ^vlii  h  he  took  out  P*^*^^ 
one  was  perfected  without  close       ff  i;* 
pe^experinenta.  The  eeklvitr/^'^A^ 
mstruments  have  gained  remains undun^*^ 
and  £rard  pianoe  are  still  aosozp^  ^ 
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rormdnCBs,  (hlncs??,  and  bcanty  of  tono. — TTo  was 
•oMMiUd  in  the  firm  bj  im  nephew  Jxah 
Baftots  Onfe  PncsRs,  bom  in  Twain  1794, 

hi  the  chateau  T>a  Mucette,  Aug.  3,  1855. 
He  possessed  much  of  the  inventtve  skill  of  his 
QBcIe ;  pobHriied  In  1849,  NifUee  sur  fas  piamt 

<f Erard  en  Ei^pagne,  en  Italie,  en  >Sui»*e,  en  Hut- 
til,  ^Cy  and  rebuilt  in  1850  the  organ  con- 
rtreetod  by  Mbastitn  trard  in  the  Tnlkries, 

which  had  been  destroyed  during  the  revolu- 
of  1880.  UiB  death  is  said  to  have  been 
nofvi  by  grief  at  the  injury  done  to  Ids  estate 
at  Passy  by  the  constmotion  of  a  railroad.  Hi8 
last  work,  a  piano  estimated  at  $6,000,  was 
prosrated  by  bis  widow  to  the  lottery  opened 
in  behalf  of  the  sufferers  by  the  Crimean  war. 

ERASMUS,  DKaoDKRirs,  a  Dntch  theological 
mi  dasieal  scholar  and  writer,  bom  in  Rotter- 
dAm.Oet.  28, 1467,  died  in  BaseL  July  12, 1686. 
He  was  the  natural  son  of  Gerard  PraSt  and 
Mtrgaret,  the  daughter  of  a  physician  of  Seven* 
b^rgcn.  lie  himself  received  the  name  of  Ge> 
rani,  bat  afterward  assumed  its  Latin  synonyme 
D«aderiaa,  the  Greek  translation  of  which  far- 
iil«b«d  his  surname.   Ue  was  sent  first  to  the 
lobootof  Gouda,  and  afterward  to  the  cntliodnd 
it  TJtieeht  to  become  one  of  tho  choir  hoys. 
At  the  age  of  9  he  was  transferred  to  tlie  rao- 
aastic  school  at  "Deventer,  where  lie  applied 
}6sm\(  with  great  diligence  to  the  study  of  the 
cksics.  In  1480  both  his  parents  died,  and  his 
BODtstie  tutors  sent  him  to  the  school  of  Rorn- 
Wdns  at  Bois-le-Duc,  that  ho  might  fit  biin- 
*clf  for  the  priestly  state.   For  some  years  he 
Tttisted  their  wishes,  and  neglected  tho  studies 
^liich  they  arranged  for  him ;  but  in  1486,  after 
lift  had  been  prostrated  by  a  prolonged  fever,  he 
ws  persoaded  by  a  friend  who  had  just  como 
Wk  from  Italy  to  embrace  a  life  so  free  from  ex 
ctt<m«at  and  so  favorable  to  study,  and  entered  as 
tMKrice  into  the  convent  of  Stein  near  Gouda, 
rfvUeh,  a  year  later,  he  became  a  regular  broth- 
er. The  discipline  of  the  convent  at  Stein  was 
WWrict,  and  the  distaste  which  Era«tmng  showed 
*P«eetic  practices  was  not  reckoned  a^  a  sin. 
lie  was  allowed  to  study  in  other  than  theolo- 
ff**!  treatises,  and  his  reputation  as  a  chissical 
*as  soon  widely  spread.    lu  14'J2  ho 
K^eeted  as  a  companion  by  the  bishop  of 
^ntbray,  ta^        ordained  to  tho  yiriosthood. 
"•■Wis  remained  with  his  patron  at  Catnbray 
S  years,  when  he  went  to  studj  «i  the  college 
^McHitaipi  in  Paris,  where  he  pupported  hiiu- 
•n  with  difficulty  by  taking  punik.  Ills  studies 
*we  intermpted  by  serious  sickness,  which  left 
^MttthestJedi  of  a  c<_>n8titutional  malady  frorn 
P»A  bs  raffered  all  tho  rest  of  his  life.  On 
™  return  from  a  visit  to  relatives  in  Holland, 
^^^»bf(!  himself  in  Paris  as  a  teacher  of 
™*«^ttrature.    Among  the  numerous  and 
™-i.%i>«d  pupils  irhom  bto  reputation  at- 
the  one  who  wa<<  able  most  to  befriend 
™"  *»  a  young  English  nolileman,  Williau' 
"'oant,  Lord  Montjoy.    By  this  friend  b«  m 
|*''®'*danatin'i!\l  |vrn«!on  of  a  hundrf^'1  rrowni 
«  BtlPQildd  take  up  ills  residence  in  £uj;iand. 


His  two  years*  stay  in  that  country  was  made 
pleasant  by  the  attentions  of  the  nobility,  and 
the  friendship  of  the  most  eminent  English 
scholars.  Ho  was  presented  at  court,  studied  at 
Cambridge  and  Oxford,  became  the  associate  of 
More  and  Golet,  and  added  to  hii  previous  ae* 
quiremcnta  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Gri^ek. 
for  several  years  after  his  return  from  England 
lie  led  an  tmsettled  life,  teaching  in  various  cities 
of  France  and  Holland,  translating  the  ancient 
classics,  investigating  the  text  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  continually  increasing  hia  acquaintance  with 
tho  scholars  of  Europe.  In  1605  he  again  vis* 
ited  England,  receivea  from  Cambridge  the  de- 
gree  of  bachelor  in  theology,  and  was  presented 
to  Archbishop  Warham.  The  presents  received 
during  this  visit  made  it  possible  for  him  to  re- 
alize nn  long-cherished  wish  to  visit  Italy.  His 
stay  there  lasted  nearly  8  years^d  was  divided 
between  the  cities  of  Turin,  oolcwna,  Padna, 
Venice,  Florence,  and  Rome.  At  luurin  the  de> 
gree  of  doctor  of  theology  was  conferred  upon 
him.  In  Venice  he  reuded  with  the  famous 
printer  Aldus  llanutins,  while  his  collection  of 
** Adages**  was  in  press.  In  Borne  he  was 
treated  with  great  regard  by  the  pope.  In  1509, 
on  the  aca^ion  of  Henry  VIII.,  he  was  induced 
to  go  back  to  England.  On  the  journey  thither 
he  composed  his  Morim  £neomivm,  tho  "  Praise 
of  Folly,"  la  many  respects  his  muiitromarkuhle 
work.  On  his  arrival  he  was  rooeived  by  his 
friend  More,  was  presented  with  a  living  by  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  which  ho  resigned 
for  a  pension  of  £20,  and  accepted  profeeeorshius 
of  theology  and  of  Greek  at  Cambridge.  In 
1614  he  returned  to  the  continent  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  archduke  Charles,  afterward  Charles 
v.,  from  whom  he  received  the  appointment  of 
royal  councillor,  with  a  small  salary ;  a  sinecure 
which  allowed  him  to  reside  where  he  chote^ 
and  in  which  he  employed  his  time  almost 
wholly  with  literary  pursuits,  correspondence, 
theological,  polemical,  and  satirical  writing,  and 
with  editions  and  translations  of  many  of  the 
less  known  Greek  and  Boman  classics.  Widi 
Benchlin,  his  only  rival  as  a  linguist,  he  carried 
on  a  spirited  controversy  concerning  Greek 
pronunciation;  and  the  theory  which  he  main- 
tained has,  until  the  {n^sent  century,  been  gen- 
erally received  in  the  schools  of  Europe.  With 
Luther  his  dispute  was  still  more  sharp.  The 
monk  of  Wittenberg  was  at  first  a  warm  friend 
and  admirer  of  the  great  scholar;  but  finding 
that  the  liberal  spirit  of  Erasmus  was  not  ready 
to  adopt  the  extremo  tenets  of  the  reformers,  he 
at  first  expostulated  with,  then  ridiculed,  and 
thoa  denounced  his  former  friend  as  a  time- 
server,  A  ooward,  and  a  foe  to  true  religion. 
Erastmns  WM  equally  nnfriendly  to  the  monastic 
habitij  and  to  tho  subtleties  of  the  scholastic  di- 
vinity, and  exercised  his  wit  on  both  of  these: 
but  he  had  no  love  for  theolopical  quarrels,  and 
no  wish  to  draw  upon  himself  unpopularity  or 
per»oq|k>n.  Ho  welcomed  the  reformation  as 
f  free  thought,  hut  deprecated  its 
cxccjsiicii.   jiu  duUked  all  dogmatism,  as  well  as 
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all  oxtravagftnc©  in  roligiona  rhetoric,  and  would 
havo  the  reformers  confine  themselves  to  the 
]>atent  vioee  of  th«  monks  and  clergy,  leaving 
^ide  the  possible  errors  in  doctrine.  His  mid- 
dle course  in  regard  to  the  reformation  broupht 
upon  him  the  censnre  of  sealota  in  boUi  parties. 
In  155! I  he  had  tiiken  up  Lis  residence  in  Basel, 
where  be  was  prescntlj  called  on  to  mediate 
iM^een  the  Oatholio  magfatratea  and  the  ridng 
Protestant  party.  TTo  could  only  add  fuel  to 
the  flame  by  hui  moderate  counsels.  The  insor- 
MOtion  of  Feb.  1589  completed  the  overthrow 
of  the  authorities ;  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
was  detiaiteiy  prohibited^  the  city,  and  all 
who  had  opposed  the  new  doctrine  were  cont- 

Kelh'^  to  i1c]>;irt.  Thougli  Erasmus  had  already 
een  coudeuined  as  a  heretic  by  the  college  of 
fhe  Borbomie,  he  eoold  not  endore  the  society  of 
the  men  who  were  now  in  power.  lie  oLangod 
the  place  of  his  residence  to  Freyburg,  where 
be  femelDed  from  1699  to  1535.  In  vain  did 
the  Catholic  party  try  to  win  him  back  to  full 
oommnnion,  and  in  vain  did  the  reformers  at- 
tack him  by  jest  and  saroasm.  He  answered 
the  libels  of  Geldenliauer  by  pungent  rejoinders, 
he  evaded  the  summons  to  the  diet  at  Augsburg, 
end  his  **  Retractations,"  thoogh  promised,  were 
never  published,  llo  declined  more  than  one 
tempting  offer,  and  while  he  was  not  unn'illing 
tiracoept  addidons  to  his  seanty  income,  did  not 
care  to  obscure  his  literary  fame  by  the  more 
imposing  dignity  of  a  place  in  the  sacred  col- 
lege. In  1686  he  retorned  to  Basel,  where  an 
attack  of  ^oiit  compelled  him  t>>  ri  iiinin.  nml 
where  he  died  in  the  arms  of  his  friends,  ilia 
last  days  were  cheered  bv  the  friendly  visits  and 
mes>;ages  of  di^tii-guished  men  both  of  the  Prot- 
estant ^d  of  the  Catholic  party.  In  the  midst 
of  severe  snflbring^  he  was  able  to  retidn  his 
calmness,  and  to  pursue  his  wonted  labors.  His 
deAth  was  lamented  as  a  public  calamity ;  a  long 
prooession  of  magistrates  and  atndents  follow- 
ed his  funeral;  and  the  bequest  of  his  whole 
property  to  the  aged,  the  poor,  and  the  orphan, 
seemed  to  justify  tne  monnroent  which  was 
erected  to  him  in  the  cathedral  at  B;tsel,  and 
which  still  remains  the  chief  object  of  interest 
in  that  edifiee.  Erasmns  was  small  in  sti^are, 
with  light  hair  and  light  blue  rye^.  His  por- 
trait by  Holbein  reiiresents  his  look  as  sickly 
and  his  ftoe  as  thin  «ad  wrinkled.  He  was  fond 
of  luxurioua  living,  but  unable  from  pliysical 
weakness  to  gratify  his  appetites.  His  timidity 
wes  exeeesive.  He  dreaded  to  stay  in  the  tie{|^« 
borhood  of  any  contagions  disease,  and,  in  spite 
of  his  rationalistic  tendencies,  was  frequently 
hannted  by  snperstitions  fears.  Be  had  a  fine 
native  humor,  ;i  I-i^ctt  enjoyment  of  witty  dis- 
course, and  an  accuruto  eye  for  ever^  form  of 
beauty.  His  taste  was  as  refined  as  his  koowl- 
f  edge  was  prodigious.  He  was  versed  iu  all  the 
studiea  of  his  age ;  in  most  of  them  he  excelled. 
Bis  readiDg  was  various,  but  not  desultory.  His 
treatises  were  ^ni?hed  productions  and  their 
style  is  always  clear,  flowing  and  eioqnoat. 
idded  tbo  reibnution  rather  aa  a 


Bcholnr  .and  critic  than  as  a  thinker  orTen.vm«. 
He  exposed  the  abuses  cf  the  couveutji  mi  tlx 
inoondstenoies  of  the  scholastic  theology,  bntk 
produced  no  new  creed  and  argued  in  faror  of 
no  heretical  doctrine.   His  defence  of  the  niA 
of  reason  against'authority  was  weak  and  en- 
sive.    But  lie  revived  the  study  of  the  Boip- 
tnres  in  their  original  tongue,  affirmed  tliesnp*- 
rior  Tslne  of  early  Christian  testimonies,  isd 
gave  an  impulse  to  biblical  and  patristicioTA- 
tigations.   He  was,  it  may  be  said,  the  msi 
gUted  and  indnstrions  pioneer  of  modem  Bckl- 
arship. — Erasmus  published  in  1616  th«  fira 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  fi-om  iiiBt» 
scripts,  which  has  been  regarded  as  his  gmm 
work.    His  complete  works,  -with  a  biograpiij, 
were  published  after  his  death  bv  Ik'atus  Eil^ 
nanus  (9  vok.  foU,  Basel,  lOiO-'u).  Anotkr 
more  complete  edition  woss  published  atLeydea 
by  Le  Clerc  (10  vols,  fol.,  1703-  0).  Of  tbi 
"OoUoqidea,*' his  most  famoos  work,  agr^^ 
nuTiibcr  of  erVitinn-?  bavo  been  published;  tb 
best  is  that  of  Amsterdam  (1050).   The  Moria 
JBnwmium  also  ^asasd  through  a  great  noa* 
her  of  editions  ;  it  was  translated  into  Gimua 
and  illustrated  by  Holbein ;  the  kte&t 
is  that  of  Havre  (1889).  The  other  moftm- 
portant  works  of  Erasmus  are  the  A/  iJ  ^ 
borum;  the  Adagiorum  CoUectarua ;  ibuLu 
tise  D€  Libera  ArhiUio^  which  was  aosnered  bj 
Luther;  the  Paraelati:\  nn  exhortation  to  the 
study  of  Christian  philosophy ;  the  volnnie  of 
EpignmmaUi ;  the  Antibafiarorum  Liher; 
Linguoy  a  satirical  work;  an  explanaiion  of  the 
"Aposties'  Creed:"  Eccle6ia»ta,  titedeF^m 
(fyndnandi,  in  4  books;  and  the  inunenae  col- 
lection of  *'Epi^t!p     which,  perhaps  more  thtt 
any  other  of  hia  works,  show  the  charadtf « 
the  man.  Of  his  pnrwy  classical  worH  tb<re 
are  editions  of  Seneca,  Suetonius,  Aurelius  \  »• 
tor,  Ammianus  Maroellinus,  Eutropios,  Qoinw 
Onrtioa,  Oioero  De  Officii*,  the  Tu^odanQne- 
tion:;,"  Pliny  the  Elder,  Livy,  and  Terence, 
was  his  favorite  among  the  Latins,  as 
nnd  Lncian  were  among  the  Greeks.  lie  aii^ 
published  translations  from  Xenophon,  Isocrat^ 
Euripides,  and  Libanius,  and  issued  editions  fli 
Ptolemy,  Demosthenes,  and  Aristotle.  AmoQS 
his  works  are       many  controversial  spol*'?*^ 
scriptural  ex]>obitioas,  and  liturgical  ^r^^fjf**"'' 
The  life  of  Erasmns  has  been  written  by 
Rhenanu?,  Melcbior  Adam,  Meruit  Si-njenoj 
and  (iaye,  in  Latin ;  by  Henke  and  ^^f^^^ 
German;  byl^vesqueae  Busigtiy.  B.ivl«, 
lart,  and  Nis.nd.  in   French;  and  by  Jortifl, 
Knight,  and  Charles  Butler,  in  English. 

ERASTUS  (Lwwre),  Thomas,  a  S»i3»  P^' 
cian  and  theological  pokinio,  born  i"^*^ 
Sept.  7,  1624,  died  in  Basel,  Dec  81, 1588.  w 
stadied  theology  and  literature  In  Basel,  yii^" 
ho  narrowly  escaped  death  bv  the  P 
1644.  He  next  studied  medicine  in  IJf^ 
practised  this  profession  with  »«»»^^"^  J^Iit 
cess,  and  after  being  for  many  years  P^Jja, 
of  physio  at  Heidelberg,  obtained  in  lfl|W»" 
chair  ofetblcs  at  Basel  Askilfldpnot^' 
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reljiog  oa  indoction  from  ejq>eriettoe  rather 
tlitii  «B  dogmas  mid  theorlefl,  he  was  t  formid** 

ble  opponent  of  the  reveries  of  Paracelsns  and 
Lu  dtfotftlea.  Hia  principal  theological  coDtro- 
verff  was  wifih  DauisDiu  and  Beza  ooiio<»^ing 
t'jc  jtxtrine  of  cxcornmumcatioii.  He  held  that 
ecclesiastical  ceu&ures  should  extend  only  to  di' 
Wfemeea  in  tfaeolo|^eal  opinion,  and  not  at  all 
to  vices  and  itnraoralitr,  which  were  civil  i  f- 
feaces,  and  properly  punishable  only  bj  tem- 
ponl  mafnatratea.  Tn  aomo  of  Ida  vrithiga  be 
seems  to  favor  the  principle  that  all  eeclesiasti- 
ciil  aotbori^  ia  sabordiuato  to  tbo  cItU  power, 
nUch  ii  the  doctrine  ewmnoulj  reoognind  as 
Erastvnni>ni . 

EEATH,  a  central  co.  of  Texas,  compiiaing 
part  of  a  fertile  and  well  watered  oiatriot  near 

tk'  fonrces  of  Brazos  river ;  pop.  in  1858,  YG6, 
<^  whom  42  were  slaves.  The  snrlace  is  gener- 
lOj  niMlQlating,  bnt  there  are  some  emtoenoes 
on  tlie  S.  and  N.  E.  borders.  The  soil  in  tho 
v&Ueja  is  excellent ;  the  uplands  are  less  fertile, 
Int  affoid  good  pasturage.  Timber  of  Tarioiu 
kisds  covers  about  i  of  the  surface.  Stcphens- 
ville  is  tlie  capitaL  The  count/  was  formed 
from  Bosqnc  and  Cotyell  in  1866. 

ERATO,  one  of  the  nine  muses,  daughters  of 
Jupiter  and  Hnemoeyne.  In  the  theogonj  of 
Dc^iod  she  bolda  the  Ath  place  among  them. 
Ucr  name  "vvas  dojived  from  the  Greek  word  for 
lore,  sad  she  was  the  protectress  of  nuptial 
MniBomea,  and  the  aniM  of  erotic  poetrj.  She 
dirutcl  with  M^ercufj  the  boDor  of  having  iop 
Tented  the  lyre. 

ZSAT06TH£NES,  a  Oreek  astronouav 
geometer,  peo^^Tapher,  poet,  and  philosopher, 
bora  in  CjrreDe  in  270  B.  C,  died  about  196. 
Hs  poMOMpd  a  remarkable  extent  of  learning 
ind  Ycrsatilit}'  of  talent,  and  was  vari9usly 
bjuoed  bjr  his  contemporariee  the  "ooemo- 
pipber,"  the  "  measurer  of  the  universe,*'  the 
*  second  Plato,"  and  the  *'pentatlilete"or  victor 
iQ  5  contests,  his  erudition  in  each  department 
bring  thus  represented  nnder  the  figure  of  a 
victurr  obtained  over  ignorance.    TTo  had  for 
tsmm  Ariiiton  the  philosopher,  Lysauias  the 
tmnrosriao,  and  Cajllniaohns  the  poet,  and  be 
completed  Lis  edacation  in  Athens.    Ilia  fame 
readied  Ptolemy  III,  king  of  J«T>ti  who  ia- 
YKeiUa  to  Alezaoarla  and  Intmsted  to  bis 
care  the  renowned  library  of  that  city.   He  ia 
ssid  to  liATs  died  of  volnntaij  atarration,  to 
^liich  be  vai  led  bj  regret  for  having  loet  Ida 
fi?'it.  nigrno^t  important  work,  tlio  r««0y/Ki^wca, 
l.'tai«l  of  the  nature  and  form  of  the  earth, 
f  bieh  be  snppoeed  to  be  a  motioolees  globes  of 
»Uinagnitode,and  of  the  conntriea,  towns,  lakes, 
nvtta,  sad  moantmna  which  mark  ita  anrfaoe. 
n  WIS  the  founder  of  geode^,  and  was  the  first 

wcotDpntctho  magnitude  of  the  earth  by  theos- 
^iical  method  still  in  use.  (SeeEABTU.)  He 
"'^^  the  oenstmotion  of  the  large  armiUOf 
w  fixed  circular  in-tmments,  which  were  long  in 
•"e  in  Alexandria,  devised  a  method  for  oia- 
<0Tering  the  prime  snmbers,  and  rewdred  the 
pQUcnofthednptloatioiiofthecabe.  Among 


hia  worka  was  one  of  universal  chronology,  the 
fragmentsof  wbitthllimn  the  bads  of  tiie  system 

adopted  by  Bunsen  in  his  work  on  Egyj  t.  lie 
also  wrote  verses  on  numerous  8<»entiac  subjects, 
a  c<mimentJU7  on  the  astronomioal  poem  of 
Aratus,  and  treatises  on  comedy  and  on  the 
Homerio  poems.  A  number  of  other  works 
are  attributed  to  bim  upon  donbtfol  gronnds. 
None  of  hh  writings,  excepting  a  few  brief  frag- 
ments, remain  ;  bat  Btrabo  and  other  later 
writers  made  great  use  of  bis  geographical 

EliCILLA  Y  ZU^TIGA,  Alonso  de,  a  Snan- 
ish  poet,  bom  in  ICadrid,  Aug.  7, 1 588,  died  anoot 
1595.  lie  was  a  scion  of  an  ancient  Biscayan 
fiumly,  and  after  the  death  of  his  father,  For^ 
tonio  Garoia,  who  was  a  member  of  the  oonndl 
of  Charles  V.,  lio  resided  with  his  mother, 
whose  family  name  (Zofiica)  he  adopted,  at 
the  imperial  eonrt,  where  be  was  edneatea  as 
one  of  the  pages  of  tlie  future  Philip  II.  ITo 
accompanied  him  on  his  travels  abroad,  and 
was  in  England  in  1664  when  Tbilip  married 
Queen  Mary.  Ahout  this  time  the  Araucanians 
in  Chili,  whose  territory  had  been  invaded  by 
the  Spttahuds  in  1687,  rose  agdinst  tiiem,  and 
many  Spanish  knights  then  at  the  British  court 
volunteered  to  serve  in  the  war.  Ercilla  join- 
ed this  expedition,  in  which  be  distlngnished 
himself  as  much  by  his  iirowes><  on  the  hattlo 
field  as  by  the  heroic  spirit  with  which  he  bore 
the  difknltiea-attendtog  the  wanderhDgs  in  the 
wilderness  and  tho  painful  warfare  with  ita 
lavage  inh^itants.  In  an  interval  of  the  war, 
be*had  tiie  misftntone  to  be  involved  in  a  dim 
during  a  public  tournament  whicli  was  held  in 
honor  of  the  accession  of  Philip  II.  to  the 
throne.  Ercilla  and  bis  antagonist  were  both 
ordered  to  bo  put  to  death,  nnfl  it  -wn?  imt  with- 
out difficulty  that  Ercilla's  bcnteuce  was  com- 
moted to  imprisonment,  This  occnrrence,  how- 
over,  served  rather  to  increase  than  to  diminish 
his  love  of  adventures,  and  he  had  no  sooner 
recovered  bis  liber^than  be  set  out  on  asiotber 
dangerous  ex])edition  agiunst  tho  sanguinary 
Lope  do  Aguirre.  In  1662  he  returned  to 
Spain,  and  uiortlj  afterward  resumed  the  life 
of  a  wanderer,  travelling  Fcveral  years  on  the 
continent  of  Eurone.  In  1670  he  came  back  to 
Bpidn  and  married  Maria  de  Basan,  an  aeoom- 

E fished  lady  of  the  house  of  Santa  Cruz.  In  1571 
e  was  made  knight  of  Santiago,  was  employed 
on  difllnrent  missions  by  Philip  IL,  and  served 
for  some  time  as  a  gentleman  of  tho  bed- 
chamber of  Kudolph  II.,  tlie  emperor  of  Ger- 
many. Little  is  known  of  the  history  of 
his  latter  years.  His  literary  fame  rests  ui>on 
La  Araueana.iha  most  celebrated  of  Spanish 
epioB.  It  is  in  87  oantos,  and  eelebrates  the 
war  with  tho  Arancanians,  in  •which  tlio  poet 
himself  was  engaged.  It  is  remarkable  for 
the  acenraey  of  Its  hisUnieaL  geographical, 
and  stati  ti  nl  information,  and  in  the  glow- 
ing  picturesquencss  of  its  descriptions  it  is 
nnrivdled  in  Spanish  poetry.  .Cervantes  in  his 
**I)oa  Quixote^  goes  even  so  fitf  as  to  dechire 
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It  equal  to  the  great  epics  of  Itiilj.  Yoltidre  ia 
the  introdQction  to  his  BtuHadt  alio'McprMMS 

great  admiration  of  the  po€m,  which,  however, 
he  do(«?  not  se^m  to  liavo  read.  Ercilla  wrote 
tJie  first  an<l  hest  j)art  of  this  poem  on  the  bat- 
tle field,  but  (lid  not  live  to  complete  it.  The 
first  15  cantos  were  published  ia  Madrid  in 
1569,  the  second  part  ef  the  poem  tn  1678t  and 
the  third  part  in  1500.  A  mntiniTiTloii  of  tho 
poeip  in  83  cantos,  written  by  Usorio,  appeared 
in  1697t  sometimes  printed  in 

connection  with  the  work  of  Ercilla,  to  which 
it  is  much  inferior.  The  best  editions  of  La 
Araucana  are  those  pnblialwd  at  Ibdrid  in 
1776  and  1828. 

EUDL,  HicHAjBL  Prus,  a  German  savant, 
bora  May  1816,  died  Feb.  86, 1848,  offioteled 
as  professor  of  comparative  anatomy  and  [di ys- 
iology  at  the  oniversity  of  Munich,  and  left  a 
Tanflit7  <tf  writings  in  connection  with  tiioae 
science*.  Tn  183G  and  1837  lio  accompanied 
Bchubert  on  his  travels  to  the  East^  and  disoor- 
ered  that  the  sorfiace  of  the  Dead  aea  waa 
situated  in  below  tlie  lerel  of  the  Keytar* 
ranean. 

ERDMAN17,  Orro  \jacv%  a  Geman  ehembt, 

bom  in  Dresden,  Ajiril  11, 1804,  and  since  1830 
professor  of  .chemistry  at  the  university  of 
Leipsio.  In  1848  be  eetaUished  a  chemical 
hiboratory  at  Dresden,  which  is  one  of  the  best 
in  Germany.  Ue  devoted  much  time  to  tbe 
ehemieal  analysis  of  inffigo  and  other  dye- 
stuffs,  and  his  writings  embodying  tho  rc^nlt 
of  his  investigations  are  not  only  useful  to  men 
of  soienoe,  but  also  to  merehMitB.  A  4dt  edition 
of  his  Lehrhvh  (hr  Chemh%  and  a  2'1  Cf-:t-,on 
of  liis  Qrundrm  der  Waarenkunde^  appeared 
lat  Leipsio  in  1868.  Beside  his  other  writings, 
which  are  contained  in  the  periodical  scientific 
press  of  Germany,  he  prepared  the  6th  edition 
of  Schedel^a  IfWeaJaeOoii,  and  published  in 
1827  Jin  interesting  treatise  on  nicl:  - 1. 

£R£BU8,  one  of  the  oldest  gods  of  Uie 
IShreeln  and  Romans,  son  of  Ohaoa  and  mght 
He  was  changed  into  a  river,  into  which  lie  had 
been  precipitated  for  having  assisted  the  Titans. 
The  term  Srebos  waa  frequently  applied  to  a 
portion  of  the  pagan  inferno,  a  darlc  and 

Sloomy  space  beneath  the  earth,  throogh  which 
lie  eoola  of  the  jnst  paraed  on  their  way  to  en^ 
joy  the  eternal  and  aelightfal  life  of  Elysium. 

EREOUTtlEUS,  or  EHicuraoancs,  the  name 
of  a  fiibnlona  hero  of  Attloa,  or  aoeordlng  to 
some  later  writers,  of  two  persons,  of  whom 
the  younger  was  tho  grand!s<Hi  of  the  elder 
Homer  deseribea  Erechtheoa  as  an  antochthon 
ahd  king  of  Athens,  and  the  son  of  fliea 
(Earth V;  he  was  educated  by  Minerva.  Tho 
one  whom  Apollodoros  mentions  under  thia 
name  was  the  wxi  of  Vulcan  and  Atthis.  Mi- 
nerva, who  reared  him  secretly,  gave  him  in  a 
eheat  to  Pandrosoa  and  her  aistien,  who,  open- 
ing it  frora  curiosity,  saw  in  it  a  serpent^ 
were  seized  with  madness,  and  Uirew  them- 
•elvea  down  the  Aeropolia  or  into  the  aea. 
Haring  expelled  AmplUefcyon,  he  became  Idng  of 


AUioa,  established  the  festival  of  thePansthauea, 
and  founded  on  the  Acropolis  the  temple  vlmh 
after  him  was  called  the  Erechthonm.  By  f  ii 
wife  Fasithea  ho  had  a  son  whom  he  um«i 
Pandion.  He  ia  alao  aaid  to  have  decided  tha 
di-ji-'ite  between  Minerva  and  Neptoue  f  ir 
po88e»8ion  of  Attica,  in  favor  <A  the  goddes, 
and  to  have  introdaoed  the  oae  of  diariotevilk 
4  hor:^  for  which  ho  was  set  amon;:  the  sm 
as  Auriga.  The  myths  connecte*!  with  thelif* 
<rf  the  eeoond  Ereehtbeus  are  the  £len.<iiiiis 
war,  the  pacrifioe  of  ono  of  his  daughters,  nd 
the  suicide  of  the  three  others,  in  oooseqwsce 
of  a  response  of  the  orade,  and  hia  being  rael 
by  Jupiter  with  a  flash  of  lightning,  nt  ther^ 
quest  of  Neptune.  The  Erechtheus  of  Diodoru 
eame  from  Egypt  with  grain  in  time  of  fiunia^ 
wfl3  made  king,  and  established  tho  THensiniiB 
festivals.  Another  Erechtheus,  the  mn  of  Par- 
danna  and  fiither  of  Tros  in  Ilium,  is  fabled  a 
the  richer  of  mortals^  in  whoae  fields  grand 
S,000  beautiful  marcs. 

EREGLIf  Or  Eimini  (ane.  .B'araaM.aM' 
port  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  on  the  BKvk*"*. 
pop.  6,(KH\   It  has  a  good  Jiarbor,  aiid  espiru 
timber,  silk,  and  wax,  in  ezehange  for  colootil 
produce,  tohar-^i^',  and  iron.  Ship-biiiltlinf 
carried  on  to  »oine  extent.   A  few  Uwa 
found  here  of  die  ancient  Heraolea,  which 
a  town  f  t"  rnn-iderable  importance,  and  noted 
as  one  of  tlie  stations  of  the  10,000  Greeks  m- 
derXenophoo.  Kearthiatownisaooalficlda- 
tending  for  about  80  ni.  along  the  of 
the  Black  sea.   The  coal  mines  tire  worked  a;i 
der  the  direction  of  il  Englbh  engine  r-s  yiei<3 
ing  about  50,000  tons  annually.    Tlierd  are  3 
other  towns  of  the  same  name,  ono  >ittiated  ia 
the  diatriet  of  Konieh,  in  Asiatic,  and  tho  otlxr 
in  the  district  of  Gallipolis,  in  European  Turt^v 
The  latter  has  a  harbor,  and  is  the  see  of  a  Grwt 
Wshop. 

VCAUSIS  (Gr.  ijpepi,  by  degrees,  wd 
jcav<ri(,  a  burning),  the  name  given  by  Liebig  w 
ttie  alow  oombQstion  or  oxidatton  wMcb  uta 
place  in  organic  substances  when  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  the  air,  and  which  results  «it!)^ 
In  the  formation  of  the  pnlvemleat  ^^"^^ 
stance  calle  d  ]]TmiTi^.  as  in  tho  decay  of  wswJ 
fibre,  or  in  some  more  highly  oxidated 
ponnds,  aa  when  aleohol  fa  eonverted  ietoaeeM 
acid.    It  ia  the  first  change  in  tlie  P"**^®*!? 
fermentation  and  putrefaction,  and  is  prew*** 
bv  any  oanma  that  arreal  them.  The  oxTg«J 
of  (!:■'  ;ur  first  acts  npon  the  hydro-ren  cnnUW* 
in  the  organic  substances,  the  carbou  ni^J 
eshibltini^  no  tendency  to  nnite  with  it  notu 
the  substance  has  been  raised  to  a  high  tempo  • 
aturo.   Moisture  in  the  air  expedites  tb« 
eeaa,  and  in  aome  inalanoea  exposure  to  ^« 
action  of  alkaline  bodies,  and  in  otiiersconwc 
with  other  ^caying  substances,  is  u«joefl8«7 

indnoe  it  . ,  j  »r 

ERETRIA,  an  ancient  citr  of  the  island" 
Eubaa,  situated  a  litUe  south  of  C'lalcis,  '^'JJ 
riTalltwaainoommetee.  It  was  foundodpiw 
to  theXrcjaa  war,  and  at  aaeirlypff*^ 
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ERFUBT 

came  HcS,  powerftil,  and  one  of  the,  cWef  mari- 
time states  of  Greece.   It  was  early  engflge<l  in 
Htpatet  with  the  Chalciana,  and  for  having 
given  a<i*i>tance  to  the  Ionic  cities  of  Asia  in 
their  revolt  from  Persia  it  was  razed  to  the 
grocmd  by  the  Persians  in  490  B.  0.   It  was 
fOOD  rebuilt  S.  of  tho  old  site,  and  took  part 
ia  the  Peloponnesiau  war.    The  philosopher 
Mieaedemiu,  a  disciole  of  Plato,  hero  established 
a  celebrated  school  of  philosophy.  The  ndna 
of  this  citv  are  still  visible. 
ERFUliT,  a  circle  of  tho  Pnurfan  provhiet 
Saxony,  bounded  N.  by  Hanover  and  Bruns- 
wicL  £.  by  Merseburg  aiid  baxe- Weimar,  S. 
bySax»-6otha,  8aM-Heiningen,  and  Sax»>'W«l- 
TTisr.  and  W.  by  Hc?<ie-(}as<5el ;  area,  1,806  sq.  m. ; 
jA^p.  ^,(M>0.    About  half  the  land  is  arable,  and 
thechief  products  are  com,  tobacco,  hops,  seeds, 
and  salt  Great  numbers  of  cattle  are  also  raised, 
and  m'mes  of  copper,  lead,  and  iron  are  worked 
in  the  circles  of  Wmneiiflee  and  Schlousin<^cn. 
^ofactories  of  iron,  cotton,  and  woolkii  f:ib- 
hcB^  and  many  miscellaneous  articles,  ar^  uu- 
Mfooar-EBFURT,  tho  Capital  of  the  above 
province,  and  of  Thuringia,  is  situated  on  the 
Gtra,  about  midway  between  Gotha  and  Wei- 
mar; pop.  33,800.    It  was  formerly  a  city  of 
conjiderablo  importance,  bnvtn|i:  at  the  end  of 
the  16tb  century  had  nearly  60,000  inhabitantSL 
It  is  a  fortress  of  th«  8d  cltta,  and  derives  great 
strjtegetical  importance  from  its  situation  on  the 
mSitary  Ligh  road  of  central  Europe.  The  fort 
of  Petenberg  within  the  wdh,  and  the  citadel  of 
Cvriakslmra;  without,  contribnto  to  its  strength. 
Eriurt  contains  14  places  for  l*rote5«tant  worship, 
nveidlhMDan  Catholic  churches,  and  a  gvna- 
gogae.  Tho  cathedral,  originally  n  fi:u  Gothio 
Aructare,  has  suffered  mndi  from  war,  but  has 
bca  repaired  bythe  Idngs  of  Prussia  within  the 
J«s«it  centtirr.  It  contains  one  of  the  most  mas- 
sve  bells  of  Germany,  called  Maria  Glorioaa^ 
ud  in  popnl  a  r  pari  a  nee  5  usa  n  na,  this  havi  ng  been 
th<=  lume  of  the  hell  melted  during  the  nro  in 
liH.  Of  the  many  conventa  which  existed  here 
tiIlwyne8ntly,onc  only  rommns,  the  UmittM 
CTcnfrr.  with  a  school  conducted  by  the  nnns. 
l^e  aaeiit  modern  churches  are  the  BarfiUier- 
iirtke  and  the  Augtutinerhireke.    The  most 
interesting  religioos  building  of  Erfurt  is  tlie 
Angustinian  conventi  in  which  Luther  lived 
for  sevml  rears.   Tht  oonveiit  ia  now  nied  by 
the  M'lrtinAiHft  a>5!  an  aj^ylnra  for  orphans  and 
for  otkr  cliiiritable  purpost  s.   Luther's  cell  is 
*tll  preserved,  and  contains  his  portrait,  Bible, 
K>d  other  relics.    The  university,  opened  in 
IJ'^S,  and  once  the  4th  in  Germany,  was  closed 
"  1811  Tho  royal  academy  of  i^puly  aol> 
JWiis  remarkable  for  it,s  extensive  Horary. 
«•  ocmgress  of  Erfurt  (gept.  27  to  Oct.  14, 
^  was  attended  by  iT^ioleoii,  Alexander 
flt  Eofeia,  and  many  (TorTTiati  soverei^s.  In 
tU  town  wai  taken  by  tho  I'russians, 
a  b-iiubardraent  which  destroyed  188 
jWBes.  From  Nov.  24,  184S,  to  Aug.  4,  1849, 
w  town  was  placed  in  a  state  of  siege ;  and  in 
*>nbin&A|n1I,1860|  tbo  Owltmpakmimif 
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or  Erftirt  parliament,  was  Iiald  thara  in  Qio 

ohnroh  of  8t.  Augustine. 
ERGOT  (Fr.  «rj^  oodc^  apar),  a  protii- 

bcmnre  which  rn-vvs  ont  in  a  curved  form  re- 
sembliug  a  cock  s  spur  from  among  tho  grains 
of  the  plants  of  the  graminaeea^  or  gras.s  triiie, 
as  wheat,  barley,  and  especially  rye.  As  it 
is  roost  commonly  met  witii  in  the  last,  the 
tnlMtaiioe  baa  been  known  by  <h«  name  of 
qyurred  rvc  (ffmU  cormititm).  Its  origin  has 
been  ascribed  to  various  cau^s.  Some  have 
thought  it  to  he  tlio  seed  altered  by  a  diseased 
growth,  caused  by  the  attack  of  ati  insect,  or 
by  tmfavorabld  circumstances  of  moisture,  heat, 
&c.  De  GandoUe  thought  it  a  fungus  ooaip]rin^ 
the  place  of  tlie  seed,  and  colled  it  tderotium 
claws.  But  the  evidences  are  uow  generally  re- 
garded as  conclusive  of  its  being  the  grain  itsall^ 
diseased  and  deformed  by  the  influence  of  :i  para- 
litio  fungus,  attached  to  it  Arom  its  earliest  devol- 
opunant  This  fluigiia,distingubhable  by  the  mi- 
croscope, has  been  detected  in  other  parts  of  the 
plant ;  and  the  white  dust  or  Dpcridia  on  the  sur- 
face of  theargotwill  engender  the  disease  in  other 
plants  if  scattered  in  the  soil  at  their  roots  or 
nj;)plied  to  the  grains. — ^Ergot  as  collected  for 
medicinal  purposes  is  in  solla  fgttmn  from  i  to  1% 
inches  lonpr,  of  cellular  strnctnrc,  the  celU  con- 
taining oily  particles.  Its  aqueous  iufuiiion  is 
daratNeoloraa,  haaan  acid  reaction,  and  possess- 
es the  pectiliar  properties  of  the  substance.  It 
was  early  used  in  ntedicine  to  exi>edite  parturi- 
tion by  promoting  the  contraction  of  the  uteruM. 
It  possesses  poisonous  qiiulities,  and  when  tho 
gram  contammated  with  it  has  been  employed 
in  making  bread,  as  has  sometimes  occurred  in 
France,  terrible  epidemics  have  followed  its  use. 

EKiG  IX.  (according  to  some  historian! 
YIII.),  king  of  Sweden,  called  after  his  death 
St.  Eric,  tlie  son  of  "  a  pood  nn<l  wealthy 
yeoman"  (in  tho  words  of  an  old  Swedish 
chronicle)  named  Jed  ward,  died  May  18,  IIM. 
His  mother  was  Cecilia,  sister  of  a  former 
king.  His  wife  was  Christina,  also  of  royal 
btood.  He  waa  deeted  to  the  throne  of  the 
Upper  Swede?,  or  as  it  was  crIIo  I  tfie  "royal 
chair  of  Up^"  in  1160;  and  was  the  first 
sovereign  in  Sweden  who  saw  Christianity 
finnly  established  in  Upper  Sweden.  With  a 
view  to  the  spread  of  Christianity  he  undertook 
a  crusade  against  the  heathens  of  Finland ;  and 
by  transplanting  Swedish  colonists  thither,  laid 
the  foundation  of  tho  conquest  of  that  country. 
On  Ills  return  to  Upsal,  ho  was  attacked  by 
n  Danish  prince,  Magnus  Henrikson,  and  in  the 
battle  that  followed,  at  East  Aras  (modem  Up- 
aal),  he  fell  covert  with  wonnda.  His  virtuea 
fiTif!  tho  austerity  of  hi>*  life  procured  him  the 
reputation  of  a  saint ;  hut  ho  was  never  canon- 
ised. His  rule,  wbich  at  first  extended  only 
over  Sweden  proper  fnr  Upper  Sweden),  sub- 
sequently embraced  Gothland  (Lower  Sweden). 
The  effigy  of  St.  Eric  is  preserved  npon  the  anna 
of  the  city  of  Stockholm ;  and  his  remains,  lorif? 
the  objeota  of  veiieratioD,  are  in  the  catiiedrul 
ofUpiaL 
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ERIC  XTY.,  king  of  Sweden,  tLo  son  and 
8nccesiK>r  of  Gustavus  Yasa.  born  Deo.  13, 1533, 
died  Feb.  26, 1577.  In  joom  he  was  distinguish- 
ed for        bandsonio  porson,  his  intelligence, 
and  numerous  accomplishments;  but  hia  pas- 
sionate and  suspicious  disposition  and  immoder- 
ate indulgence  in  ])Iea.snre,  early  awakened  the 
apprehensions  of  his  father.  Toward  his  broth- 
ers, who  had  been  created  dnikes  tj  the  king 
jointly  with  himself,  with  tlie  government  oi 
certain  provinoeSy  he  always  entertained  feel- 
ings of  jealousj  and  hostility,  lie  succeeded  to 
the  throne  in  1560,  inheriting  from  his  father 
the  good  will  of  his  people,  a  full  treasury,  and 
a  prosperous  and  happy  kin^gdonit  and  inangn* 
rated  bis  reign  by  expending  what  seemed  to 
the  Swedes  incredible  sums  on  the  festivals 
and  pageants  attending  his  coronation.  Gtu- 
tavBs  liful  shortly  before  his  death  umdo  over- 
tnre.s  ot  nmrriage  to  Elizabeth  of  England  in 
behalf  of  his  son ;  and  the  latter,  b^ide  keep- 
ing nlivp  tlicso  negotiations,  opened  similar 
ones  Willi  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  the  princess 
Ben^e  of  Lorraine,  and  the  prinoess  of  Hosw« 
He  avoided  the  embarrassment  which  a  favor- 
able reply  to  his  several  offers  might  have  caui^ed 
by  manying  Katrina  IC&nsdotter,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  petty  officer  of  his  guards,  whose  beauty 
attracted  his  iiotice  as  she  was  selling  fruits 
in  the  market  place  of  Stookhidm.  Kats^na 
seoms  to  have  been  sincerely  attached  to  Eric, 
and  reauuned  true  to  him  amid  all  his  succeed- 
ing mirfoitiHMi,  Daring  nearly  his  whole  reign 
he  was  cn paged  in  wars  with  Denmark  and 
Poland,  in  Liio  course  of  which  the  Swedes  ac- 
quired from  the  hitter  country  the  Baltic  pror- 
inces  of  Livonia  and  Kevel,  although  at  great 
cost  of  men  and  money,  whole  provinces  having 
been  depopulated  to  supply  the  army.  The 
animosity  of  the  kiiiR  toward  his  brothers  in- 
creased with  years,  mid  finally  led  to  violent 
measures.  John,  the  eldest,  was  besieged  in  hla 
castle  at  Abo,  and  condemned  to  a  long  im- 
prisonment, and  the  others  were  in  constant 
fear  of  their  Uvea.  Erie  gradnaUy  surrendered 
himself  to  a  career  of  tyranny  under  which 
the  whulii  kiugdum  groaued.  Assa^nation 
became  frequent,  and  under  the  inflnenoe  of 
the  rdvnl  favorite,  Goran  Pebrssen,  some  of 
the  oiUesi  nobility,  including  tlie  Sture  family, 
were  pnt  to  dai^.    In  the  midst  of  these 
excesses  he  was  attacked  by  n  tit  of  madneiv:^, 
the  effect  of  remorse,  and  lor  several  days 
wandered  alone  in  the  forest    II  is  oppressed 
brotliers  John  and  Charles  having  at  Icnf^th 
risen  in  rebellion,  he  marched  to  meet  tliem, 
and  after  a  desperate  conflict  was  overcomo 
and  captured  in  1568.    He  was  deposed  by  act 
of  the  Sweditih  diet,  and  after  languinliing  9 
years  in  prison,  was  poisoned  by  order  of  his 
brother  John,  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
throne.   In  the  beginning  of  his  reign  Erie 
^Uaplajred  enei^  and  legisiativo  skill,  and  made 
severd  judicious  reforms  in  the  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical government  of  the  kingdom.   Ho  was 
apatron  of  art  and  aoienoo^  and  was  the  first  to 


introduce  tlia  tifles  ai  hmm  sad  «nt  btt 

Sweden. 

EBICSSON,  JoHK,  a  distingvldied  faivntar 

and  engineer,  born  in  the  province  ofVcmt. 
laud,  Sweden,  in  1803.   The  eon  of  a  miiiiiir 
proprietor,  his  earliest  impressions  weredcrini 
fro  n.  tlio  engines  and  machinery  of  tbe  mhn. 
In  lbl4  he  attracted  tbe  at^tiouof  tiie^ 
brated  Count  Platen,  the  innate  (Keod  rf 
Bemadotte,  and  being  appointed  a  cfidetintk 
engineers^  was  employed  as  a  nieeUitr  it  tk 
ffrand  ahm  csnal,  where  he  set  oat  tb«  veric 
for  more  tnan  600  soldiers.  In  1820  he  ctUni 
the  Swedish  army  as  an  ensign,  and  was  im 
promoted  to  a  lieutenancy.  His  regini(  ni  hitf 
stationed  in  the  nortbern  highlands,  whtrrtani:- 
curate  government  survey  was  in  progrcsa,  Erics- 
son surveyed  upward  of  60  miles  of  territory, 
detailed  maps  of  which,  executed  by  his  oini 
hands,  are  yet  in  the  archives  of  Sw«deo.  In 
1826  ho  obtained  leave  of  absence  for  a  visit  to 
England,  with  the  view  of  introducing  hiiiii- 
vention  of  a  flame  engine,  which  be  had  exhib- 
ited in  a  machine  of  about  10  hone  fsmtt. 
This  engine  did  not  meet  his  expectations,  sod 
invidved  heavy  expenditures,  which  indacd 
him  to  resign  his  oommission,  and  devote  iiin* 
self  to  mechanical  pursuits.   Numerous  in 
tions  followed,  among  which  may  be  mentWiioi 
the  steam  boiler  on  the  principle  of  artificiii 
draft,  for  tbe  introduction  of  which  Eri(>-on 
Joined  the  established  mechanical  house  of  JuLa 
Braithwute.  After  having  been  apphed  to  m- 
merous  boilers  for  manufacturing  pnrpo^-s  ia 
London  with  success,  effecting  a  grcui  b*rin^ 
9t  fiiel  and  dispensing  with  the  hage  sntolt 
stacks,  this  invention  wns  applied  to  railwjy 
looomoUon  on  the  Liverpool  and  MaacLcsfcr 
railway  in  the  fall  of  1829.   The  directors  hid 
offered  n  prizoTor  tbe  best  locomotive  erf-^i, 
and  within  7  weeks  of  the  time  of  trial 
son  hoard  of  the  offer,  planned  an  erpj 
executed  the  working  drawinp-',  and  conij^I  :~ 
the  machine.    The  lightest  and  fastest  unpM 
started  on  this  occasion  was  the  Novelty,  vhltl^i 
guided  by  its  inventor  Ericsson,  started  off  it 
the  rate  of  60  miles  an  hour.   Tiie  priucif-l* 
of  artifldal  draft,  which  characterized  this  *d- 
gino,  is  yet  retained  in  all  lf:rnnint;\-<:' fniirL-^^; 
but  a  different  mode  of  prodium^'  it  w:^^  a'^'- 
dentally  discovered  so  soon  after  tlie  <JMV^ 
tbe  Novelty,  that  tbo  ori-rinal  inventor  deriTed 
no  advantage  from  it.    The  lightness  and  com- 
pactne^  of  this  boiler  led  to  many  nev  app 
cations  of  steam,  and  among  others  to 
son's  construction  of  a  steam  fire  engine,  WMW 
was  sntirelj  successful.   A  aimihur  engine  ot 
greater  power  he  subsequently  const  meted- lot 
the  king  of  Prussia.    For  this  invcnti'  u  he  re- 
oelTod  the  prize  medal  of  the  mechanics'  insti- 
tute of  Now  York.   In  1S3;J  he 
practice  his  long  cherished  project  of  a  calon* 
engine,  and  submitted  the  result  to  the  ecien- 
tifio  world  in  London.   The  invention  excit« 
very  seneral  interest^  and  lectures  were  cm- 
MM  m«iplaiistion  sad  fflnstralion  of  mf^ 
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ciy'^ '  y  Dr.  Lardner  and  by  Professor  Faraday. 
Dr.  Afldrew  Ure,  liaving  witnessed  its  p«r- 
ftraoMe,  was  libml  ind  daring  enough  to  say 
ihid  the  invention  would  throw  tlio    name  of 
Ms  great  coontrymau  James  Watt  into  the 
shade."  Sir  Richard  Phillips  records  that  he 
the  first  model  machine  of  5  liorse  power 
vith  '^inezpressible  delight;"  but  the  high 
tempeistuie  so  ofi^oted  its  working  parts  that 
it  was  not  available  as  a  practical  machine. 
EricssoQ^s  ^tentioQ  was  next  directed  to  navi- 
gation, the  resolt  of  wMdi  was  the  invention 
of  the  pro;  lit  r,  ami  of  tliat  new  arrangement 
of  the  iteam  machinery  in  ships  of  war  which 
has  rmlotioiiiMd  the  naTiea  of  the  world. 
Ericsson  sought  to  bring  these  inventions  to 
the  &Torable  notice  of  ue  British  admiralty, 
wd  was  fistened  to  with  poHte  but  Incsredtiloaa 
sttoulion.   lie  took  their  lordshipa  on  a  trial 
trip  in  a  veasei  ooostnicted  with  his  new  pro- 
pcll«r,  but  he  could  not  induce  tibon  to  believe 
what  they  saw.   lie  founcl  a  more  confiding  lis- 
traer  in  Capt.  B.  F.  Stockton  of  the  U.  S.  nAvy, 
by  wImwo  inflnenee  with  the  admlnistratioQ  of 
that  time  at  TVa^hington,  ho  was  placed  in  a 
position  to  carry  out  his  plans.   In  1839  Erics* 
m  eame  to  New  York.  In  1841  be  was  em- 
[Ik yed  in  the  construction  of  the  U.  S.  ship  of 
Ttf  Princeton,  on  the  very  plan  which  had 
ben  leoeived  with  sneh  induFerenee  by  the 
British  admiralty.    She  was  tliO  first  steamship 
ever  built  with  the  propelling  machinery  under 
the  water  line  and  ont  of  the  reach  of  shot 
Mr,  Mallon.-  of  Florida  a-^sorted,  in  a  recent  Jo- 
bate  in  tho  senate  of  the  United  States,  that 
tbepirtoeeton  was  the  foundation  of  the  present 
^t'.MiJi  marine  <  f  t!;e  wliole  world;  ana  that, 
krcafter,  in  niarilimo  war,  those  who  send 
i&diag  vessels  to  sea,  send  them  but  to  be  cap- 
tured. Tho  Princeton  was  distinguished  for 
r^cron.<<  mechanical  novelties  beside  tho  pro- 
l-ilUr;  aniou^  which  were  a direct-aotinff  Steam 
engine  of  great  sinii)licity,  the  sliding  telescope 
cbumey,  and  gun  carriages  with  machinery  for 
dwelhig  the  recoil  of  the  fan.  In  the  u.  8. 
dinsioaof  tlie  indu>?trial  exliibltion  of  all  na- 
tiws  in  London  in  1851,  Ericsson  exhibited  the 
ditfi&ee  iDstrnment,  for  meesnrinf  cUatanees  at 
ses;  the  lijdnKitatic  gau^o  for  measnrinjr  the 
volome  of  flaida  tinder  pressure ;  the  reoipro- 
m^IqU  meter  for  measaring  the  quantity  of 
W3t{-r  which  passes  through  pipes  during  defi- 
nite pitriodg ;  the  alarm  barometer;  tho  pyro- 
BMtw,  iBteoded  as  a  standard  neasnre  of  tem- 
Perahire  from  the  freezini;  jHiint  of  water  up  to 
^  melting  point  of  iron ;  a  rotary  fluid  meter, 
^  principle  of  which  is  the  measttrement  of 
Swi;  Iv  the  velocity  with  which  they  pass 
^'"'^  apertures  of  definite  dimensions ;  and 
*  *(*  W,  contriTcd  Ibr  taking  aonndings  at 
•*»*iUiont  roundinf?  the  vessel  to  the  wind, 
u>dependently  of  the  length  of  the  lead  lino, 
for  thm  he  received  t3io  prise  medal  of  the 
wiiiLiiion.  lu  1952  he  was  made  knight  of  t!io 
wder  of  Yasa  by  King  Oscar  of  Sweden.  In 
"uie  year  he  brought  out  a  new  foxm  of 
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caloric  engine  in  the  sliip  Ericsson.  It  pro- 
pdled  this  diip  of  2,000  tons  from  Kew  York 
to  Alexandria  on  the  Potomae,  in  very  rongh 
weather,  in  the  latter  part  of  I\  h.  1853.  On 
this  trip  the  engines  wore  iu  operation  for  78 
hours  witlioitt  being  stopped  for  a  moment,  and 
without  requiring  the  slightest  adjustment,  the 
consumption  of  fuel  being  only  6  tons  in  24 
hours.  At  Alexandria  she  was  visited  by  the 
president  and  prr<ii!i  nt  elect,  the  beads  of  de^ 
partments,  a  large  number  of  naval  officers, 
and  many  monbefs  of  both  homes  of  congress, 
and  subsequently  by  the  foreign  ministers  in  a 
body,  and  by  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  then 
In  sessloD.  Ericsson  was  invited  by  a  eooiniit> 
tee  of  the  legislature  to  visit  Richmond  as  tho 
guest  of  the  state.  The  socretaiy  of  the  navy 
reoommended,  in  a  specisl  eommnnieation  to 
congress,  tho  passage  of  a  resolution  author- 
izing him  to  contract  fur  tiio  construction  of  a 
frigate  of  9,000  tons  to  be  equipped  with  caloric 
engines,  and  to  appropriate  for  tliis  purpose 
$500,000.  This  recommendation  failed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  pressnre  of  bnriness  at  the  dose 
of  the  session.  But  notwithstanding  thesurprise 
and  admiration  that  this  achievement  excited  in 
the  sdentific  world,  the  speed  attained  waa  not 
sufficient  to  meet  tho  practical  exigencies  of 
commerce ;  and  the  repetition  of  the  engines  on 
tills  hirge  scale  codd  not  be  undertaken  at  the 
charge  of  individuals.  In  the  midst  of  numerous 
mechanical  pursuits,  Ericsson  has  since  devoted 
himselfto  perfecting  the  calorie  engine.  Step  by 
step  he  has  been  advancing  to  admitted  success, 
has  developed  his  invention  in  machines  with  cy* 
linders  varying  from  a  diameter  of  6  mchea  to 
one  of  82  inches,  and  is  still  engaged  in  iidaptln|gf 
it  to  all  the  various  uses  which  call  for  it.  It  is 
now  applied  to  purposes  of  pumping,  (Minting^ 
hoisting,  grinding,  sawing,  turnmg  light  machin- 
ery of  various  kinds,  working  telegraphic  in- 
stmments  and  sewing  machines,  and  propeliing 
boats.  More  than  200  of  these  engines  are  in 
successful  operation.  The  extent  of  power  at- 
tainable has  not  been  ascertained.  Ericsson  still 
labors  with  the  vigor  and  enthusiasm  of  boyhood. 
'  Whiie  engaged  in  carrying  out  his  inventions,  it 
Is  a  eommon  thing  fcr  him  to  pass  16  hours  a  di^ 
at  his  table,  in  the  execution  of  detailed  mechan- 
ioB^  drawinss,  which  he  throws  od'  with  afacility 
end  in  a  style  that  have  probably  never  been  snr^ 
pas-scd.   (See  also  ATMosi>nERio  Enqine.) 

EBIDANUS,  the  Greek  name  of  a  large 
northern  river  which  if^hylua  confonndei 
with  the  Rhone,  but  whicli  later  writers  made 
identical  with  th^lioman  Fadus,  or  modern  Po, 
the  chief  river  of  K.  Italy.  Aeoording  to  He- 
siod  and  tlie  tragic  poets,  Phaeton,  son  of  Iloli- 
os,  in  a  futile  attempt  to  guide  tho  chariot  ot  his 
ftither,  was  stmck  with  a  thunderbolt  by  Jn|ii- 
ter,  and  fell  into  tliis  river.  His  .=;isters,  thtj  Hc- 
liadce,  were  changed  into  poplar  trees,  and  their 
tears  Into  amber,  for  which  this  river  was  chief- 
ly famous.  Tlje  naTno  was  also  given  to  a  river 
oir  Attica,  which  flowed  into  the  lUssus,  near 
Athena. 
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ERIE,  the  name  of  conntics  in  3  of  the  United 
States.  L  A  W.  CO.  of  N.  \\,  bordering  oa 
Lake  Erie,  bounded  K.  bf  the  Tonewand*  and 
B.  by  thn  ( 'ftttnrangtis  creek ;  area,  about  960  sq. 
m.  y  i>op.  in  1855.  152,407.  it  ia  druned  and 
•nf^ued  with  wi^  power  by  BaffiUo  creek 
and  Bcveral  otlior  small  streams.  In  the  N. 
part  the  »urface  is  undulating,  and  the  soil  well 
adapted  to  grain ;  in  the  S.  it  i»  hilly,  and  here 
the  land  is  more  suitable  for  grazing.  Wheat, 
oatSj  and  grass  are  the  staples.  Tha  produc- 
tions in  1855  were  886,726  bnaheli  of  wheats 
724,747  of  oats,  488,228  of  Indian  corn,  98,011 
tons  of  bay,  1,8CG.182  lbs.  of  butter,  and  2.088,- 
<892ofoheefle.  There  were  8  tnimfttntoriee  of 
agricultural  implements,  9  fnmaces,  9  woollen 
milla,  48  grist  mills,  151  saw  mills,  81  news- 
tMper  offloee,  156  churchea,  and  809  school 
nonses.  Iron  ore,  limestone,  brick  clay,  and 
water  oemeut  are  found  in  considerable  quan- 
tities. The  county  is  toaversed  by  6  n^hroeda, 
and  by  the  Erie  canal,  which  connects  with 
Ijiagora  rirer  at  Black  Bock,  and  has  its  tcr- 
niniui  at  BnfiUo,  the  oomtj  teat.  Organized 
in  18X1^  and  named  from  Lake  Erie.  II.  A  co. 
of  Peiin.f  forming  the  K.  W.  extremity  of  the 
state,  bordering  on  New  York,  OUo,  and  Lake 
Erie;  area.  740  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  38,742, 
With  the  exception  of  a  high  ridge,  several 
snUee  distant  fraan  the  lake,  «id  mnning  Be«rly 
parallel  with  its  shore,  the  surfnr^  is  generally 
rolling  and  well  watered.  Its  soil  is  clayey, 
and  in  the  N.  part  produces  good  crops  of  grain. 
Th  '  S  portions  of  t'io  rnnnty  are  mainly  oecn- 
pied  by  pasture  luud^  Groin,  potatoes,  maple 
ongar,  Inmber,  and  didry  prodnoe  are  the  sta- 
ples. In  1850  fho  productions  were  483,692 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  147,825  of  wheat,  483,- 
ft5  of  oats,  171,865  of  potatoes,  69,422  tons  of 
hay,  252,848  lbs.  of  butter,  ami  333,748  of  ma- 
pie  sugar.  There  were  67  chui-clies,  6  news- 
paper offices,  and  9,848  pupils  attending  public 
school-  Iron  is  the  principal  mineral;  slate 
and  t>aiiU&tone  underlie  mueh  of  tiie  surface. 
Formed  in  1800,  and  named  from  Lake  Erie, 
which  forms  its  entire  N.  W.  Ir  uii  lary.  Cap- 
ital, Erie,  m*  A  K.  co.  of  Ohio,  bordering  on' 
Lake  Erie  and  Sandoaky  bay ;  m^a,  250  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  ISfiO,  18.568,  It  is  drained  by  Huron 
and  Vermilion  rivers,  and  crossed  by  severni 
railroads.  Near  Huron  river  are  seTeral  an* 
cient  mounds  and  enclosnres,  and  at  Sandusky 
are  extensive  quarries  of  valuable  limestone. 
The  surface  is  generally  level,  the  sail  aUiiTial 
and  exceedingly  fertile.  Grain,  hay,  wool,  but- 
ter, and  fruits  are  the  chief  staples.  In  1858 
Che  principal  productions  were  601,718  boshels 
of  Iri.li  rm  corn,  and  11^181  of  wheati.  Oapital} 
Sandusky  City. 

ERIE,  a  city  and  the  seat  of  justice  of  Erie 
CO  ,  Penn,,  situated  on  T.ako  Erie,  nearly  mid- 
way between  Buffalo  and  Cleveland,  on  one  of 
the  floeet  harbors  on  the  lakes,  Presque  ble 
bay,  nearly  5  m.  long,  and  over  half  a  mile 
wide  J  pop.  in  1840,  8,412;  in  1850,  7,290;  in 
1809,  botweea  10,000  and  12,000.  It  is  one  of 


the  principal  ports  on  tlie  !;ilce,  and  tbo  onlj 
important  one  bdooging  to  I'enn&^haaia.  Hm 
city  stands  upon  an  elevated  bluff  coramsDiai 
a  fine  \iQw  of  the  lake  and  harbor.   Tlie  strwu 
are  brood  and  regularly  laid  oat  at  right 
and  near  the  centre  of  the  dty  Is  a  lamM 
beautiful  i)ark.     Tho  custom  hons©  ana  post 
office  occupy  a  hondtHtme  marble  ftract^ 
which  cost  about  $100,000.    There  are  li 
churches,  2  veiy  large  first  class  hotels,  a  2™r- 
iahiug  academy,  a  publio  library,  7  new^i^ 
a  bank  and  numerous  banking  offices,  tertr:! 
large  flouring  mills,  factories  of  varioos  kini, 
ana  2  extensive  founderies  and  machine  sbopi, 
at  one  of  wldch  railroad  cars  are  manidsctoML 
llie  publio  schools  are  among  th.-       iu  tk 
state.  A  heavy  trade  in  coal,  lumber,  ami  ^Td 
is  earned  on,  which  gives  employmoittoshr^ 
nnmber  of  vessels  and  men.   Large  quanijti« 
of  whiteiish  and  lake  trout  are  caoght  and  aLip- 
ped  from  this  point.   They  are  taken  witli  pll' 
nets  in  deep  water  n  few  miles  N.  of  the  harbor. 
The  Lake  Shore  railroad  passes  through  tbeciij. 
The  Sunbury  and  Erie  railroad,  which  conwcts 
Erie  with  Philadelphia,  and  whirfi  i .^ine,  ISSS) 
is  rapidly  approaching  completion,  aod  ilj«Eri« 
and  Fitteborg railroad,  port  of  which  ii  kns- 
ning  order,  have  their  termini  here ;  and  a  Km 
called  tho  Erie  city  railroad,  an  cxtemiioa  oflii* 
Kew  Yoik  and  Erie  railroad,  has  been  pro|Ml*d 
Erie  is  mnnected  with  the  Ohio  river  by  the 
Erie  extension  of  tlie  Pennsylvania  canaL  Ib< 
town  poss^es  groat  commercial  advantage 
and  will  probably  ore  long  be  the  8d  insiieaM 
in^ortance  in  Pennsylvania.   It  would  ban 
oonq^  this  position  already,  bat  fur  a  di^tf- 
tro!--  ror.tcbt  in  1S53,  '54,  and  o,"  with  thenu- 
rood&  known  as  the  "Erie  railroad  war. 
la  Indnded  In  the  ooDecdon  district  of  Tr^que 
T^!(\  tlio  foreign  commerce  of  which  forthetiK 
ending  June  80,  1858,  was  as  follows;  vaiuc  w 
exports,  $40,160;  of  unporta,  #1,846;  eotraue^ 
T3  ves^ls  of  11,498  tons;  clearances,  74 Ttffeii 
of  10,865  tons.  The  enrolled  and  licensed  too- 
nsge  of  the  district  was  7,744.  In  17M  G*d^ 
"Wnyne,  when  on  his  way  to  the  Manme<sesUt| 
iished  a  garrison  hero ;  and  on  hib  rct^ira  i*.^'** 
he  died  in  a  small  log  cabin,  and  was  boned  A 
the  foot  of  the  flag-^tatf.    II is  remain.^  wew  w 
moved  by  bis  sou  in  1809  and  taken 
ware  ooonty.   The  most  prominent  event  m  u» 
history  of  Erie  was  tl»e  Vnildirc;  and  eqo»H»AJ 
of  Perry's  lleet  during  the  war  of  IS^^-'lJ. 

ESDS,  Lakb,  the  most  soutliem  of  the  9p*» 
lakes  of  tho  N.  United  States  and  of  (^^'■uiadvgj 
the  lowest  of  the  chain,  except  Lake  Otm 
whiehUeabdowlttotheN.IL  Tbeboo^ 
lino  between  the  two  rmintrir^  P*^-  iSSr 
these  waters,   lioth  the  lakes  named  lie 
in  the  extension  of  the  Une  of  tl.e  nven^ 
Lawrence,  the  ontlct  of  all  thesebodief  of 
water.   The  mean  length  of  Lake  Erie  » 
mated  at  240  m. ;  mean  breadth,  40  m. ;  e^J^ 
tion  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  666  fMi  •v'l 
9,600  sq.  m.   Its  surface  is  838  feet  »bovejnj| 
of  Lake  Ontario^  this  great  descent 
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in  tbd  Nlagarft  river,  which  connecta  the  two  forming  a  teirace,  the  height  of  whioh  aft  Cleve- 

lakes.  The  f<Htn  of  the  hike  is  not  very  irregn-  land  ia  108  feet  above  tlio  water.  Owing  to  the 

lar,  its  m&ximtini  length  exceeding  the  mean  by  eluillowncss  of  the  lake,  it  is  readily  disturbed 

only  about  15  m.,  and  the  breadth  varying  from  by  tlte  vviud;  and  for  this  reason,  and  for  its 

80  to  60  m.   Its  woatwn  extremity  receives  paucity  of  good  harbors,  it  has  tJie  reputation  of 

from  the  N^.  the>  -waters  of  the  upper  lakes,  being  the  most  dangerous  to  navigate  of  any  of 

discharged  by  the  X>etroit  river.   At  this  ex-  the  great  lakes.  Ix>Dg  continue  storms,  with 

treimty  are  muof  ialanda  clustered  together,  flia  wind  aetdogHwm  one  extremity  of  the  lake 

\he  laj^cst  one  about  14  m.  in  clrcumferenoo.  toward  the  other,  produce  disastrous  effects  upon 

They  are  well  wooded,  with  a  fertile  soil  de«  the  laud  to  leeward  by  the  piling  up  of  thi^  wa- 

rivcid  from  the  limeetoaie  rocika  of  which  tliey  tera.  From  this  cause  the  city  of  Buffalo  at  the 

nre  composed,  and  to  some  extent  they  ore  foot  of  the  lake  has  suffered  serious  damage  in  its 

under  eultivation.   The  peculiar  features  of  lower  portions.  The  return  of  the  waters  after 

Lalte  Erie  are  ita  diaUownees  and  the  clayey  na-  .  flie  storm  liaa  in  aome  inatanoea  been  so  rapid, 

t  iro  of  its  shores.    Wliilo  Lakes  Ilnron  and  when  driven  along  by  a  wind  setting  in  the 

Mchkan  present  a  maximum  depth  of  1,,800  same  direction,  that  powerf^  currents  are  pro- 

fcet,  £ake  Superior  a  mean  deptli  of  900,  and  daeed.  In  Oet,  ISSBy  a  emrent  thna  caused 

Lake  Ontario  of  500  feet,  the  max* TTiuTn  eonnd-  burst  a  passage  through  the  pcninsida  on  tlio 

ings  in  Lake  Erie,  except  near  its  lower  end,  N.  coast  called  Long  PoinL  and  excavated  a 

nr«ly  exceed  120  feet    The  U.  S.  engineers  channd  more  than  9  feet  deep  and  900  Ibei 

found  3  divisions  in  the  floor  of  the  lake,  of  in-  wide.   The  natural  LarlHir-  nround^tlie  lake  are 

creasing  depth  toward  the  outlet.   The  upper  few,  and  these  have  required  artiliciai  iuiprove- 

portion,  above  TubA  Pellee  island,  haa  a  level  ment.  Thej  are  geimally  at  the  moutlis 

bottom  with  an  average  depth  of  80  feet.   Tlio  tlie  small  rivers  which  flow  into  tho  lake,  tba 

middle  ponioQ  takes  in  the  j^rincipul  part  of  cliauoeiii  of  which  are  carried  far  out  into  the 

the  lake,  extending  to  Long  Pomt.  The  Dottom  lake  by  piera,  constructed  on  one  or  both  sides, 

is  here  level  al^^o,  and  from  60  to  70  feet  below  Erie  in  Pennsylvania  has  a  largo  natural  harbor, 

thesorfftce.  Below  Long  Point  tlie  depth  varies  formerly  known  as  that  of  Prcsquo  I^e,  which 

from  60  to  240  feet.  Its  bottom  is  a  light  dayey  has  been  protected  by  a  breAwater.  The 

sediment,  which  rapidly  accnmulatos,  as  noticed  principal  liiirbors  on  the  6.  side  aro  thnj;o  of 

in  tU  account  of  the  diving  operations  for  Cleveland,  Sandusky  City,  and  Toledo.  On  tlie 

the  recovery  of  the  safe  of  the  steamer  Atlan-  N.  eihore  there  ia  a  harbor  called  Port  Uait> 

tic  iSci)  DmxG.)    The  material  Is  derived  land,  at  the  entrance  of  Grand  river  near  the 

from  the  wearing  away  of  the  i>trata  that  com-  £.  end  of  the  lake,  and  this  river  is  navigable 

po«e  its  ehorea.  On  the  S.  side,  from  the  month  for  small  Tesaella  mr  some  ^atanoe.   Other  har- 

I  f  die  Cattaraugus  in  New  York,  near  Uie  E.  bors  on  the  same  side  are  Ports  Dover,  Burwell, 

ixtr«;mity  of  the  lake,  through  the  strip  on  its  and  Stanley ;  the  last  the  most  important,  as  the 

roast  belonging  to  Pennsylvania,  and  abnost  to  port  of  the  productive  region  of  tnis  portion  of 

SiNdusky  in  Ohio,  tlie  rock  formation;*  ari^  tli-?  Canada.  Lake  Erie  drains  but  a  narrow  margin 

Poruge  aad  Chemung  groups  of  the  New  York  of  country  around  it,  and  receives  no  rivers  of 

tptKOy  a  series  of  easily  disintegrated  blue,  importance.  The  Haumee  is  tiie  largest  on  the 

mj,  and  ohvo  shales,  associated  with  beds  of  American  side«  entering  tlie  lake  at  its  S.W.  ex- 

sandstone.   The  western  extremity  and  tremi^,  its  course  being  nearly  on  the  extended 

vli^lo  X.  coast  ia  made  up  of  the  limestones  line  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence  and  the  two  lakes 

of  the  Helderberg  group,  "whieli  by  their  do-  Ontario  and  Erie.    Sandusky  river,  further  E. 

eoQuontion  form  a  clayey  and  muddy  bolL  in  Ohio,  rises  about  GO  m.  to  theS.  of  the  lake; 

SinaUNMs,  too,  are  associated  with  these.  Both  but  more  to  the  E.  the  rise  of  Uie  surface  to  the 

fi^thoa famish  the  materials  fur  sedimentg  of  K.  ron.  lies  nearly  to  the  lake  shore,  determining 

a  nature  to  be  readily  dicitributed  throughout  the  drainage  in  the  opposite  direction,  which  ia 

the  lake.  Along  the  coast  the  loosely  aggre-  that  of  the  general  slope  of  the  strata.  The 

(rntcd  jm^-cts  of  the  disintegrated  strata  aro  lake  vra^  cirly  n;ivL;^ated  by  siuliiig  vessels 

ircN]utuuy  s«cn  forming  high  cliff's,  which  ex-  built  upon  its  bhoreii.  As  many  as  7  steamers 

tf^nJ  burk  into  elevatc^i  plateaus.   The  riven  were  running  upon  it  in  ICUBO,  and  not  long 

cut  d  r  :^:l:lTKls  (l.rn'igh  these,  discharging  afterward  it  became  the  great  thoroughfare  of 

Uie  txcavated  matters  into  tlie  lake.    The  un-  travel  between  iiew  York  and  the  N.  W. 

^J^groaod  water  courses  penetrate  through  the  statea,  the  ateamboat  Itnea  running  from  Bufia* 

of  the  clills  and  undor  mine  them,  and  the  lo  to  Chicago.    The  construction  of  railroads, 

iid  u>  break  them  chjwn.   Slides  are  of  upon  which  travel  is  more  direct  aud  uuinter* 

i^- nt  occurrence.   The  water  takes  np  the  mpted  ui  winter,  has  oanaed  these  linea  to  be 

*j*^y  materials,  and  is  rendered  turbid  by  disused.    The  lake  is  usually  closed  to  nav- 

"•""utoag  way  out  from  tiie  land.  This  may  igation  in  the  early  part  of  December,  and 

^ttca  on  both  aidee  the  lake;  and  about  continues  more  or  lesa  froaen  orw  till  March 

Wewaad  ia  Ohio,  the  wearing  back  of  tlio  or  April.    In  the  season  of  navigation  an  im- 

^B^iifitt  has  been  particularly  remarked.  For  mense  amount  of  transportation  is  done  upon 

!#  '?V.^^°'^S  ^*     Fairport,  the  shores  are  It,  and  ita  commerce  Las  been  estimated  to 

ot tUi  fihaiaater, theaUHafled  d^a andaand  amoont  to  the  annwd  vahie of  $980^000^000. 
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In  ih»  year  ending  June  80,  1858,  there  were 
boilt  tt  the  American  porta  on  the  lake  186 
vessels;  and  on  July  1  of  the  snme  ycaV  the 
registered  tonnage  of  tliese  ports  was  57,111 
UoM.  On  the  American  side  there  are  26  light- 
houses and  beacons,  and  on  the  Canadian  side 
10.  The  communication  with  Lake  Ontario  is 
through  the  Welland  canal,  constructed  across 
the  Canadian  peninsnb.  Tl  fisheries  of  Lake 
Erie  are  of  little  imporliince  compared  with 
those  of  the  upper  lakes,  where  the  same  kinds 
of  fish  are  more  abundant  and  of  better  quality. 
The  chief  varieties  taken  are  lake  trout  and 
whiMBdi;  other  varieties  are  sturgeon,  sir^uit, 
nnukelonge,  black  bass,  white  bass,  and  Oswego 
Ixass,  several  species  of  pike,  &c. — Battlb  or 
Lakk  Erik.  In  the  war  of  1812  between  the 
United  St-fitcfl  and  Groat  Britain,  the  naval  su- 
periority on  Laki^  Erie  and  Ontario  became  an 
otjeetof  much  moment  to  the  belligerents,  and 
corresponding  efforts  were  made  on  both  sides  to 
secure  it.  The  general  command  of  the  Ameri- 
can naval  forces  in  theee  lakes  wee  held  by  Com- 
modore Isaac  Clianncey,  who  was  employed  on 
Lake  Ontario,  while  the  immediate  command 
on  Lake  Eric  was  given  to  Master  Commandaai 
Oliver  Hazard  Perry  of  Rhode  Island,  who  at 
the  time  ho  was  assigned  to  this  important  ser- 
vice was  only  87  years  of  age.  A  wjuadron  of 
9  sail  was  eqnippcd  by  Perry  at  Erie.  The 
enemv  had  command  of  the  lake,  and  main- 
tsinea  a  doee  fdookade  of  the  port  while  the 
sqna'lror  wns  ]ireparing  for  service,  and  had 
they  been  more  enterprifiing  would  doubtless 
have  destroyed  ft  befwe  it  was  ready.  Early 
Sa  Aug.  1813.  Perry  managed  to  got  his  squad- 
ron out  of  tlio  jKvrt^  which  was  effected  with 
great  diflSculty ;  and  on  the  morning  of  fiepi  10, 
while  lying  in  Put-in  bay,  a  harbor  amon^  the 
"Bms  islands,  near  the  W.  extremity  of  the  lake, 
he  discovered  the  Britiah  squadron  in  the  offing, 
and  immediately  went  out  to  meet  it.  This 
squadron  consisted  of  6  sail,  ooiuutauded  by 
Cmnmodore  Bobert  Ileriot  Barclay,  an  offleer 
of  experience,  who  Iiad  served  under  Nelson  at 
Trafalgar.  As  the  Americans  stood  out,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  wiemy  had  hove  to  on  the 
port  tack  in  a  compact  line  ahead,  the  wind  light 
m>m  the  S.  E.  Tne  Britif^h  line  was  composed 
as  follows :  The  schooner  Chippeway,  of  1  long 
9-pounder;  the  flag  ship  Detroit,  of  19  guns, 
prmcipaliy  long  24  and  12-pounders ;  the  brig 
llunter,  of  10  gnns  of  light  calibre,  prindpdly 
long  6  and  i-pounders,  and  12-pound  carron- 
adcs;  the  ship  Queen  Charlotte,  of  17  guns, 
long  ISs  and  9s  and  24-pound  carronades ;  the 
schooner  Lady  Prevost,  of  13  guns,  long  1' 
68,  and  12-poimd  carronades ;  schooner  UtUe 
Belt,  of  3  gims,  1  long  12-pomider  and  9  long 
68;  in  all,  G  vessels,  mountini^  63  ffxim^  with 
502  officers  and  men.  Perry  so  formed  his 
line  as  to  bring  the  heaviest  of  hia  vessels  op- 
posite the  heaviest  of  the  enemy.  Se!(  r'nic:; 
the  Hog  ship  Detroit  as  his  antagonist,  lie  tuuk 
the  lead  in  the  Lawrence  brig  of  20  guns,  2 
long  aja  and  18  89^oand  oammadea.  The 


schooner  Scorpion,  Sailing  Master  Gttiqfii, 
mounting  1  long  24  and  1  d2-poand  esms> 
ade,  w.as  sf  nttnnt'd  ahead  of  the  Liwreoce,  aod 
the  schooner  Ariel,  lieut  Packett,  of  4ikit 
12-pounders.  on  her  weather  bow.  TlieW^ 
Calednnifl,  T.ieut.  Turner,  of*8  long  24-poarid- 
er^,  came  next  to  engage  the  Hunter.  Tai 
Niagara,  Master  Oomdt  J.  B.  EUlott,  of  20goa^ 
2  long  12s  and  18  82-pound  carronades,  cine 
next  to  engage  the  Queen  Charlotte.  Ta* 
fiomers,  Sailing  Master  Almy,  2  long  12-DoaBj> 
ers;  the  Porcn[iiTic',  noting  Sailing  iLndt 
Senate  1  long  82-pouuUer ;  the  Tigress,  Dtat 
Conklin,  1  long  24-pomider;  and  the  Trippt^ 
Lieut.  Holdup,  afterward  Captain  Thomu 
Holdup  Stevens,  1  long  82-pounder,  were  ra- 
tioned in  the  rear  to  engage  the  Lady  Tn\«A 
and  Little  Belt.  In  all,  9  vessels,  mounUng  H 
guns,  with  490  officers  and  men.  Of  these  i  te^ 
sels,  two  only,  the  Lawrenee  and  Kisgtrt,  cocH 
be  considered  regular  vc^scV-  fif  war.  T?'. 
Others,  having  for  the  mo^t  part  hceu  boih  wr 
oommerciflJ  purposes,  were  very  slightandwHk* 
ont  bulwarks.    Tlie  guns  of  tlie  Americaos  were 

gnerally  of  heavier  calibre  than  those  of  tie 
itiah  squadron,  though  they  were  9  fewer  ia 
number.    Tlie  force  of  the  Britigh  as  to  wtl^t 
of  metal  has  been  variously  .'^t.-ited,  tiioufii  d 
accounts  agree  as  to  tiie  vessels  and  the  niut 
bcr  of  guns.    It  seems  beyond  doubt  th»t  tl» 
two  squadrons  were  of  nearly  equal  strenetk  • 
Perry's  line  was  fotmed  about  10  A.  }t~,  vmii 
it  bore  up  for  the  enemy ;  the  Lawrenee  betf- 
iug  at  her  main  a  square  blue  Hag,  apun  whidi  I 
were  the  dying  words  of  Lawrence :  *' Don't  giv* 
np  the  ship."   Tlie  day  was  beantiiiil  and  vfry 
bright,  and  the  lake  perfectly  smooth.  Tb» 
American  sqnadron  ateered  for  the  head  of  t» 
British  Hue,  upon  a  conrso  whirh  formed  a 
angle  of  about  45°  with  it.    At  abont  11  b.  41 
m.  the  Detroit  opened  her  fire  upon  the  la** 
rence ;  signal  was  now  made  for  each  re«seIto  j 
engage  her  designated  opponent^  and  ^  ^^f* 
minntea  the  action  with  the  leading 
came  general  and  extremely  severe.  The  ^ 
ish  tire  seems  to  have  be<a»  at  first  prindpiuf 
directed  upon  the  Lawrenoe,  which  snfferw  Itf- 
ribly.    At  2  h.  80  m.,  out  of  101  pcrsoni  w» 
composed  the  complement  of  that  vessel 
she  went  into  action,  there  were  only  ]8, 
ing  Perry  himsi  lf,  not  disabled ;  22  had  be^nb^  , 
ed,  61  wounded,  and  every  gun  rendered  ujw*; 
tive  hy  ahot   In  this  desperate  condition 
his  own  vessel.  Perry  determined  to  sWn  f"" 
flag  to  the  Niagara;  and  leaving  the 
in  command  of  Lieut.  Yamall,  he  started  m  m 
I  rr.t  fi>r  that  vessel,  then  about  half  a  nu|e» 
wmdward.   liis  passage  to  her  was  a  pfw* 
one,  the  shot  falUng  UdeWyawoad  bH  ^^ 
and  covering  her  crew  with  spray.  T.i<? 
rence  continued  to  bo  the  main  ^^J*^'-^ 
enemy*afire,  and  bcingredneedtoanjCTeif«<nj 

was  compelled  to  strike  soon  after  Pen? ' 
her.    La^  in  the  engagement,  ^^'^'^"'^L<d 
colors  were  again  hoisted.   As  Perry  c^TZ 
the  gaogw  V  of  tho  liiagan»  Oap^  ^ 
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Tolonteered  to  bring  tip  tho  small  ressola,  which, 
owii^  to  the  iigkiuc:ki  of  the  wind,  and  their 
ntj  dnJI  saUiog,  had  as  yet  taken  but  little 
part  in  the  enpragcrnent.    Perry  gladly  acceded 
to  tliis  propositiou,  iui  l  EIUull  immediately  left 
tbftlHagara  to  cocecutu  it.    At  this  moment 
shf  irss  about  500  yards  to  windward  of  the 
|4iacij>al  force  of  tlie  enemy,  nearly  abeam  of 
the  Detroit,  and  had  suffered  very  little.  Perry, 
onicriup  the  signal  for  olfw^*  action  to  bo  made, 
bor»;  up.  aud  jiuiistd  through  the  enemy's  line, 
raking  for  some  time  at  dose  quarters,  with 
destmctive  effect,  tho  Detroit  and  Queen  Char- 
lotte, which  at  this  critical  mouieut  had  fouled 
€tch  other.    The  Qilidonla,  nil  tlie  smaller 
Te4^<i!«  which  had  now  corno  nn,  were  clo^^ely 
eDpii;ixig  the  British  towiudwarU;  uud  their 
vessels  being  thus  nnder  a  heavy  cross  fire,  the 
Detroit,  Queen  Charlotte,  Lady  Frevost,  and 
Il'anter  fclruck  at  3  o'clock,  their  colors  coming 
down  about  7  minutes  after  Perry  opened  his 
fire  with  tlie  Niagara.    The  Chlppeway  and 
little  Bvli  endeavorud  to  csctjpo  to  leeward, 
l  it  wtre  pursued  by  the  Scorpion  and  Trippe, 
lowhichn-M  1-^  t^iey  surrendered  about  an  hour 
liter.  On  tukiug  \>osses8iou  of  the  Briiiiih  ve6- 
etls,  tbey  were  found  to  be  very  much  cat  to 
Ktcts,  e«peei:dly  the  Detroit  and  Queen  Char- 
lotte. Their  loss  was  41  killed,  including  the  gal- 
Unt  Capt.  Finnis  of  the  QuMa  CSittlotte,  and 
14  wonndcd,  9  of  whom  were  officers.  Commo- 
dore Barclay  was  carried  below  severely  wound 
od  early  in  tho  action,  but  soon  returned  to  his 
deck,  where  he  remained  until  ho  received  an- 
ther eenoufi  vvomid  by  a  grape  shot  in  tho  right 
dioolder.    Toward  tho  close  of  the  action, 
wben  infomud  tliat  fnrther  resistance  was  im- 
posible,  tills  heroic  officer  caused  himself  to 
be  tfiia  carricnl  on  de<^  that  he  might  be  con- 
Tiwwi  of  tiie  fact  by  personal  obstervalion. 
The  American  vessel*  also  sulTered  severely. 
'  1  [r  l  >>s  was  27  killed,  including  Lieut.  John 
Brooksand  Midshipman  Laub  of  the  Lawrence, 
•ad  Midshipman  Ciark  of  tlie  Scorpion.  Com- 
lacxlore  Perry  bestowed  high  encomiame  in  his 
otficial  report  upon  his  ofiicers  and  men  genor- 
«Ily,  jwticularizing  Capt.  Elliott,  Lieuis.  Yar- 
ludl,  Smith,  Edwards,  Turner,  and  Packett ; 

Brevoort  of  tho  9th  infantry,  who  volun- 
twdferdaty  as  marine  officer ;  Bailing  Masters 
Taylor  and  Ciiamplin ;  Pursers  Hamblcton  and 
McGrath;  Midshipmen  Forrest,  Laub,  Clark, 
Swirtout,  Webster,  aud  Claxtou.  The  greatest 
ttitntion  was  bestowed  upon  the  wounded 
pjs(*De«j  which  was  liandsomcly  acknowledged 
•J  the  enemy,  and  a  lasting  fricndhliip  apraug 
ni  '  n  tills  iKT.xsioa  between  Barclay  and  Perry. 
C*wimodore  Barclay  subsequently,  on  a  ptiblic 
^**R<»  in  Can;ida,  declared  that  "  Perry's 
liamanitr  to  his  prison  era  alone  woidd  have 
yyifaed  him,*'  and  gave  as  a  toast :  Com- 
***»Perry,  the  gallant  and  generous  enemy." 
i  he  rK.  iis  of  the  action  were  highly  impor- 
The  American  naval  snpretnacy  on  the 
■tt  Wis  completely  established,  and  the  U.  S. 
wn,  togttheririth  amh  of  the  captand 


rr^'epig  as  oonld  be  tisnl  f'  r  tlio  service,  co^5p- 
erau-d  efficiently  with  tica.  liarrison  by  tran.-*- 
porting  troops  and  stores.  Detroit,  which  had 
oeen  captured  by  the  British,  was  itnincdiately 
evacuated,  and  the  whole  territory  of  Michigaa 
was  released  f^om  the  occupation  of  the  British 
army  and  fmni  the  horrors  of  an  Indian  warfare 
which  had  prevailed  there.  Congress  bestowed 
gold  medals  upon  Perry  and  Elliott  for  their, 
conduct  in  the  action,  and  appropriate  rewards 
npon  the  officers  and  men  generally.  Tho  re- 
mains of  the  officers  killed  in  the  battle  were 
buried  at  Put-in-bay  island,  and  on  Sept.  10, 
1868,  the  corner  stone  of  a  monument  in  com- 
memoration of  tho  victory,  and  in  honor  of 
the  dead,  wfis  Inid  on  thb  island  with  imposin]^ 
ceremonies.  1  lie  remmns  of  Perry'a  Hag  ship 
Lawrence  and  the  Niagara  are  anntc  in  the  iC 
side  of  the  b.iy  at  Erie. 

ERIGENA,  Joii^-  SooTUS,  a  scholastic  phi- 
losopher, hom  near  the  beginning  of  the  9th 
century,  in  one  of  tlie  British  isles,  history 
does  not  determine  which.  11  natnu  ijcotus 
is  supposed  to  favor  the  claim  of  Scotland  to 
have  given  him  birth,  and  Erigena  that  of  Ire- 
land ;  but  tho  latter  is  the  more  probable,  espe- 
cially as  Ireland  was  the  original  scat  of  the 
Scots.  The  same  obscurity  covers  t!ie  last  years 
of  hid  life :  it  L»  probablo  that  he  died  about  875, 
bnt  whether  in  France  or  England  is  uncer- 
tain. Tlie  most  learned  doctor  and  extraordi- 
nary thinker  of  his  time,  hia  life  is  Imut  ex- 
plained by  supposing  him  to  have  been 
educated  in  Ireland,  wliere,  ns  it  is  reported, 
a  colony  of  philosojihers  liad  preserved  almost 
intact,  during  the  tumults  of  barbaric  inva- 
sion, the  traditions  of  the  Alexandrian  school  of 
philosophy  elsewhere  completely  lost.  Some 
old  annalista  identified  him  with  another  John 
who  died  a  martyr,  by  which  confusion  Eri- 
gena enjoyed,  in  some  localities,  the  honor  of 
saintshii).  According  to  a  contemporary  writer, 
Prudent i us,  bishop  of  Troye?*,  lie  was  not  a 
priest,  and  belonged  to  no  I'oiigious  order.  He 
passed  over  to  France,  to  the  court  of  Charles 
tho  Bald,  before  847,  where  he  wa«  placed  at 
tho  head  of  the  tK:hool  of  the  palace,  and  whero 
be  engaged  in  the  grave  religious  discussions  of 
his  time,  concerning  grace  and  the  eucharist, 
and  in  sublime  philosophical  speculations  which 
ha<l  been  rare  since  tho  death  of  Proclus.  The 
esteem  in  which  bo  was  hold  is  shown  by  the 
double  task  which  the  king  imposed  upon  him, 
of  translating  into  Latin  the  Greek  works  of 
the  pseudo  Dionysius  tho  Areoi)agite,  and  of 
eouiposinff  a  treatise  against  the  doctrines  of 
Godeachalo  or  Ful^entius  about  pre<lestinati(yi. 
lie  says  in  one  ot  his  works  tnat  he  feared 
neither  authority  nor  the  fury  of  unintelligent 
minds  enough  to  make  him  hedtate  to  de- 
clare loudly  what  his  reason  made  evident  to 
him,  aud  his  writings  manifested  a  freedom 
of  thooght  and  a  phiiosopbicHl  audacity  which 
qnickly  alarmed  tnose  who  had  invoked  his 
aid.  lie  affirmed  the  eucharist  to  be  a  remem- 
brance or  conunemontioii  of  the  aaeriflee  upon 


the  cross;  and  in  answering  those  vrho  anni- 
hilated  the  freedom  of  the  will,  he  elevated 
the  moral  nature  of  man  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  efficacy  of  grace.  Ilia  views  were  cx>n- . 
demned  bj  the  Oonnoils  of  Valencia  in  800,  and 
of  Langres  in  859,  and  Pojje  Nicliolaa  I.  de- 
manded his  disgrace  of  (Jh&rltib  the  Bald.  From 
t3^  point  information  concerning  hie  eareer  is 
entirely  wanting',  and  tlioiigh  there  are  tradi- 
tiou.4  ot  ills  haviug  resided  at  Oxford,  it  is  not 
certain  that  he  left  Franoe^  or  that  the  king 
clh  '.  rd  the  mandate  of  tlic  pope.  Many  of  his 
worki  are  lost,  including  the  treatises  Da  Cot' 
pore  et  Sanguine  Domini^  Jh  VUiom  Dei  (ex- 
cepting an  unimportant  fragment),  and  De 
JEgtmu  tt  Eegremi  Anitna  ad  Deum,  His 
moat  important  work  remains,  De  DMHons  Nik- 
ivrcr,  which  wjw  first  published  at  Oxford  in 
IGBl,  and  was  republished  in  1838,  with  notes 
hr  Seh&t^,  at  If  Anster  in  Germany.  A  com- 
plete abstract  of  it  is  given  in  Sharon  Turner's 
**  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons."  It  contains 
all  his  philosophy,  in  tiie  form  cf  a  dielogoe 
between  master  and  pui)il  upon  the  universe, 
nature,  and  what  is  termed  that  grand  uni- 
Toraality  of  being  which  embraees  et  onoe  God 
and  man.  The  human  iiitdligcnce  iS|  aoeord- 
ing  to  him,  inhabited  by  emanations  from  the 
divine  intelUgence;  onr  ideas  are  pore  the 
ophanics,  or  manifestations  of  tho  Creator  in 
his  creature.  He  divide  nature  uito  4  catego- 
ries :  1,  God,  who  ponsocieo  and  dlffbsee  life; 
2,  the  first  cflnsc'^  or  t  ternal  ideas  by  which 
he  accomplishes  his  work;  8,  the  sensiblo 
world  of  the  ereation,  of  which  man  is  tibe  sum- 
mit ;  4,  G<  fl  a-  Ir  shall  beat  last  when  the 
perfected  world,  its  d^istiny  being  accomplished, 
shall  retnm  to  him.  He  seeks  with  anxioits 
cnth  1  1 1  Til  to  place  the  world  and  man  in  tho 
bosom  ol  the  Deity,  and  to  robe  them  with  di- 
Tinity.  It  is  remarkable  that,  though  hb 
writings  upon  ecclesiastical  do^nnas  were  (juli-k- 
ly  oondemned,  there  was  no  one  in  tiio  &tli  cen- 
tuTT  ^iber  at  court  or  in  the  dmroh  able  to 
tmacfftand  his  philosiophical  views?.  It  vrm 
not  till  the  13Lh  century  that  the  council  of 
Paris  discovered  theur  pantheistic  character,  eeaA 
condemned  them.  After  the  ^  iirbarons  ages 
which  followed  the  northern  iuvuaions,  Erigona 
rose  suddenly  to  the  heights  of  metaphysiM, 
nndertouk  tn  rvfluco  the  Christian  faitli  io  a 
Bcientiiic  system,  oud  founded  the  philosophy 
of  tho  middle  a^s.  lie  was  intmiate  witn 
tlie  idca><  of  Plot  inns,  Proeltis,  and  the  Greek 
fathers,  and  has  been  ranked  as  at  once  the  hist 
of  tlie  Neo-PlatooistB,  and  the  Ant  of  the  sdio- 
lastics. 

IJIIOMETER  (Gr.  tpiov,  wooL  and  /i*r^,  a 
measore),  on  instmraent  invented  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Young  for  detemiiniti:'  the  diamoteri?  of  deli- 
cate fibres,  as  those  ot  wool,  and  also  the  diam- 
eters of  minute  globules,  as  those  of  the  Uood, 
&c.  It-s  prineiple  dL  jieiuls  upon  the  fact  that 
a  portion  of  tlie  i»hudows  cast  by  these  small 
oljeots,  placed  in  front  of  a  strong  light,  as- 
■uiMa  the  torn  of  oonoentiio  dntei  of  tha 


different  colors  of  the  spectrum ;  the  diametv 
of  these  circles  being  proportionate  to  tlutif 
the  obiecta,  and  also  to  the  distance  of  tbe« 
from  the 'surflekoe  upon  which  the  circks  m 
formed.  The  instrument  m  thus  deaoribedis 
Brewster's  "  Optica  " :  "■  It  is  formed  of  a  pie« 
of  card  or  a  plate  of  brass,  having  on  n^eirxn 
of  about  of  ^  iD<^lt  diauictor,  in  the  ceotre 
of  a  circle  about  uich  in  diameter,  and  ytr- 
foratcd  wiUi  about  S  miaU.  holes.  The  iim 
or  particles  to  be  measured  are  fijeed  iaailife; 
ana  the  eriometer  being  placed  before  a  strtsj 
liffbt,  and  the  eye  aseiateu  by  a  lens  applied  U» 
hmd  the  small  hole,  Uie  rings  of  colon  aiOki 
seen.  The  slikr  must  be  then  drawn  oDt« 
pushed  till  the  limit  of  the  first  red  and  grid 
ring  (the  one  selected  by  Dr.  Young)  ooinoda 
wiUi  tho  rirr'.o  of  perforations,  and  the  iwifi 
will  then  show  on  the  scale  tho  size  of  ihe  jn:- 
tides  or  fibres." 

ERIVAN,  or  Ers8TA?r  AimEnA,  a  Tru*- 
Caucasian  government  of  Kussia,  divided  ifiU 7 
circles,  hounded  X.  and  E.  by  GeOTI^&liJ 
Persia.  W.  Ly  Turkish  Armenia;  an?a,  sbtr: 
6,000  Bq.  m.  \  poi).  about  410,000,  oi 
120,000  are  nomadic  and  gypsy  trihos,  vboan 
all  Mohammedan,  while  the  rest  are  Arrnaii'^i 
The  principal  river  is  the  Araa  or  Araxes.  loe 
principal  mountain  is  Ut.  Ararat  in  tbeBODii^ 
The  conntry  is  rich  in  salt,  and  in  gold,  silrer, 
aud  other  minerals.  Although  the  goTenroetii 
is  still  fieqnently  called  Siivaa,  after  its  r^rwn 
name  Re  wan,  its  more  recent  denorninatt- 
is  Russian  Armenia. — ^£bivaj«,  th©fortiii<;«iti.p  - 
tal,  is  situated  on  the  Zenghi,  an  affloeat  of 
the  Arns,  40  m.       T"!.  from  Mt.  Ararat,  aai 
116  m.  S.  W.  from  Titiis ;  pop.  15,000.  It  U  the 
aeat  of  an  Armenian  patriarch,  who  resides  la 
a  monnstery  in  the  vicinity,  has  a  besutifcl 
mosque,  a  large  bazaar,  a  cannon  foundery,  aad 
manufactories  of  morocco  leather  and  of  co(a« 
fabrics.   It  is  strongly  fortified,  is  a  station  w 
oaravaos  from  Tiflis  and  Eraroura,  and 
siderable  trade  with  Turkey,  Tersia,  and  Bassj. 
It  is  thought  to  have  been  founded  by  sn  Ar- 
menian king  in  the  1st  century  of  our  cr^ 
formerly  oooapied  a  rite  nearly  one  mils  d>^^' 
from  its  present  position,  to  ■whirh  it  in* 
transferred  in  1636.  In  the  vicmiiv,  un  a  lot? 
ro4^  is  an  immense  0^  citadel,  and 
nants  of  ruined  cities  nro  found  in  tho  surrooo^ 
ing  plain.  In  the  16th  century  it  hecwne 
residence  ot  the  Penian  kings  of  tho  Sopbiaa 
dvnastv.    Several  tunes  b^ieged  and  c^f*^ 
by  the'Tnrks,  it  returned  under  Persisn 
nation  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  ceDtuT?- 
Ra*iians  were  repulsed  from  it  vi  ^'^''^^^M^ 
it  in  1827,  and  their  general  Paskoviu  ii  rtxwj* 
the  surname  of  Erivansld.  It  was  confino^i  w 
the  Russians  by  treaty  in  the  following:  yew. 

ERLACH,  a  district  in  the  Swi^a  canton  « 
Bern;  pop.  6.670.  Itaohicf  town,  of  tl»e  »o« 
name,  on  the  lake  of  Bienne,  and  on  aspw^j, 
Jolimontfpop.  about  1,000),  contains  tho  oiw" 
of  Eriach,  the  cmdle  of  the  noble  Swisii^ 
cftbatBMiM.  liBBgrof  itaaNBibsiswii«<»' 
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tient  genenls,  and  stardj  champions  of  tlia  lib- 
erties 0^  Bern* — Busolfh  owKaiMm.  aohieyed| 
Jalj  21, 1380,  a  MUiaat  Tietoiy  at  Lanpea  onsr 
the  cooDt  of  Nydan  and  his  allies.  He  was  as 
geaetoaa  as  he  was  braTe^  and  beoame  the  tutor 
asdpratsfltorof  biftMoiiiv^cliildno.  B»wia 
uiurdcred  in  IMO  bjliji  WA-iii-Uw,  Jdt  Toa 

XBLAKGBN;  ft  town  of  Bavaria,  in  tlM  flircile 

of  rpfir  Franconia,  ou  t!io  river  Regnitz,  on 
the  raUwaj  frma  Baniborg  to  Nurembeig,  and 
fin  the  Lmhrifft-EiuuU;  pop.  11,000.  It  baa 
a  famous  university,  opened  Aw^.  23,  1743. 
wbich  is  the  only  Protestant  institution  or 
tbt  kind  in  Baviria.  It  is  attended  on  an 
average  by  about  600  stn  lontd,  and  possesses 
fuoUies  of  theology,  medicine,  dec,  a  museom 
€#  nataral  liistory,  a  botanic  g&rdem  and  •  !!• 
l.rary  of  abonL  100,000  volutnos.  Erlangen  is 
renowned  among  tierman  towns  for  the  pleas- 
aotacsiandobeerftdnesaof  Itsappearanoe.  Itii 
divided  into  an  old  and  new  town.  TLo  latter  is 
e^eoiaUy  well  built,  and  owes  its  origin  chiefly 
t»Fk«B»  Huguenots,  to  whom  H  was  asdgncd 
as  a  rc^iJunoc  by  Margravo  (Viristian  Ernest  iu 
16&^  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantea, 
laiaiiMnibnaMeof  tUaprinoe,  thenewtownia 

f:^|aent]y  called  Chrijitian  Erlaugen.  Tlie  town 
has  msnufaotories  of  hosiery  aiul  gloves,  and 
BHDj  breweries.  A  monument,  designed  by 
Schwsnthali  r,  in  honor  of  Margrave  Frederic 
of  fisirsath,  the  founder  of  the  university, 
tdorasthepaUiotqnare.  ThereareSoluirfilieB 
ia  tlie  town :  2  Lutheran,  1  Dutch  Beftmned, 
lFraiohBe£(>nned,an41B<xnanOatlMlko.  A 
eoavsationof  Genaan  BfttaraliBto  was  held  h<t» 
b  1S40,  and  of  Gennaa  philologiita  and  ficim- 
tsliataialUol. 

ESLAU  (Hung.  Eger^  a  Uixm  of  Hungary, 
capital  of  the  county  of  Heves,  situated  in  a 
deep  and  charming  valley,  oa  the  river  Erlau, 
sa  aflaeet  of  tha  Thebs;  pop.  18,400,  chiefly 
Eotnan  Catholics  and  M.i,  yjirs.  It  has  weekly 
&in,  liaen  and  cloth  manuiaotories,  and  an  im- 
portitf  tra^  In  wine,  Erlan  wine  being  the 
k?t  red  wiuo  of  Hungary.  There  are  2  warm 
Kttioa  here,  much  resorted  to  for  diseases  of 
laa  Mda.  Th»  town  has  4  Babiurba  and  many 

f^^ately  public  buildings.  The  cathedral,  the 
( piio^^  palice,  EoveraJ  cburchea^  and  the  hos- 
pitd  iwrnded  by  Eonu&romy,  are  tM  most  nota^ 
Lie  edifices;  and  the  college  (formerly  the  uni- 
TemtyJ,  with  library  and  observatory,  is  the 
priodpttl  lesmed  iosutation.  Erlau,  important 
M  a  bishopric  from  the  time  of  St.  Stephen, 
beame  the  seat  of  an  archbishop  in  1804.  In 
intr  tfanes,  though  it  possessea  strong  fortlft- 
<^om,  it  suffered  mucu  from  tlic  Tartar  and 
Torlosh  invasions,  eq>edally  in  1662,  when  it 
itpshed  trader  the  heroio  Stephen  Dobd  the 
repoatc-ii  assaults  of  an  immense  Turkish  urniy, 
ia  1596,  when  it  was  given  np  to  the  Turks 
by  tlM  foreign  part  of  the  Ansman  garrison. 
Among;  tlie  remnants  of  tlie  old  forlrosn  the 
tomb  of  Dob6  is  still  shown  to  visitors.  Erlau 
Wnton^icoons  during  the  revolution  of  1848- 


*49  for  the^patriotio  spirit  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
aathe  nlaoe  whence  both  Dembiuhkl  and  Gurgey 
■larted  fbr  th^  chief  campaigns  against  the 
Austrians  under  Windischgratz. 

ERMAXt  i*AUi.,  a  professor  of  physical  science 
at  Berlin,  bora  In  1764,  died  Oet  1 1, 1851,  offi- 
ciated first  at  the  French  gymnasium  in  Berlin, 
then  ia  the  military  school,  and.  when  the  uni* 
▼erslly  waa  establidied,  at  the  latter  inslitaticRi 
until  his  death.  Ills  contributions  to  science 
embrace  a  wide  range  of  auiyeots,  and  more 
eepeoiaOy  magnetism  and  deo&idty.  Having 
been  for  some  time  tlie  academical  secretary 
for  the  pbysioai  acaenoes,  he  became  on  the  re- 
oi^anisation  of  the  aoademy  joint  secretary, 
with  the  celebrated  astronomer  Encke,  of  both 
the  phyaioal  and  the  mathematioai  class.  The 
galvanio  priae  inatltnted  by  Napoleon  I.  was 
awarded  to  him  hy  tho  French  aoademy  of 
aoienoes  in  1806.*~-GaoBa  Aix>LF,  son  of  the 
pfeeeding,  bom  in  Beriin  in  1806,  pursued  at  the 
urii\ or.-ity  the  study  of  natural  history,  which 
he  afterward  c(»itinnBd  at  KOnigsberg  under  the 
instmetioii  of  Beesel,  wliom  lie  accompanied  to 
Munich  on  a  scientific  journey.  Between  1828 
and  1880  he  performed  at  his  own  expense  a 
Joorney  Tomidflie  world,  chiefly  with  the  object 
of  making  a  scries  of  magnetic  observations. 
Hansteen,  who  had  been  sent  by  the  Swedish 
govenment  on  a  rin^ar  ezpecUtion  to  western 
Siberia,  was  his  fellow  traveller  as  far  as  Ir- 
kootsk.  Here  the  two  savants  parted  company, 
Erman  prooeeding  atone  to  Kamtohatka,  whence 
he  sailed  to  the  Russian  colonies  in  America, 
and,  by  way  of  California,  Tahiti,  Cape  Horn, 
and  raa  Jendro^  rettmied  to  St  Petersburg 
and  Berlin.  A  description  of  his  journey  is 
embodied  in  hmSeueumdia&tUifdure&Jford- 

'20,  uiul.  '30  axugtfuhrt^  in  einer  hUtorincTun  una 
4iner  phy»Ucali»ehea  AbtAeilung  dargttUlU  (6 
Tola.  8vo.,  Beriio,  1888-*48).  An  Engitsh  trans- 
lation of  ft  portion  of  his  travels,  by  "\V.  D.  C  >o- 
ley,  entitled  Travels  in  SiberiiL  including  £z- 
emidoofl  Northward  down  the  Obi  to  the  Polar 
Circlr,  riTnl  S(>uf  b\N  ard  to  t lie  Chinese  Frontier," 
appeared  in  London,  in  l&4d  (2  vols.  8vo.).  He 
has  also  pnhBdied  separate  works  on  the  oonrsea 
of  tho  river  Obi  and  on  tho  animals  aud  plants 
collected  by  him  on  his  journey,  &&d  has  con- 
tributed largely  to  Poggendorflrs  AmuUm  and 
other  scientific  perioilicals.  Since  1841  ho  has 
edited  the  ArehioJUr  wmtmekq/UieAe  Kund* 
«M  BvmXand^  which  ia  exeinaiveiy  devoted  to 
new  scientific  researches,  connected  with  the 
geography,  ethnology,  and  geology  of  Russia, 
liaaj  Kosrian  aavants  cooperate  with  Erman  in 
this  publication,  which  is  one  of  tho  best  au- 
thorities on  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats.  He 
ia  now  (1869)  pfrofessor  of  physical  science  at 
the  university  of  Berlin. 
.  £RMIN£,  a  name  given  to  several  weasel^ 
<rf  the  genna  pvtoriu$  (Cnv.),  inhabiting  the 
northern  parts  of  both  hemispheres,  and  which 
in  the  winter  season  exolumge  their  brown 
ootorlbr  ft  white  Uverymofe  or  lese  pure.  The 
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Ktiropean  ennine  (P,  erm'nr'i.  Linn.)  is  ft!)ont  vonr  )iU  prnin,  pntfitoc^,  dml  grawfl;  it  will 
10  inches  long,  witii  the  tail  half  the  len^  of  soon  rid  a  granary  of  the  largest  retB,aodafi(ii 
body;  in  the  tntmner  seaMni  itteraddtsh  of  the  wheit4oTioggroand  sqidrrdB.  ItbiNt 
brown  fttiovc,  wliUish  below,  Tvitli  tlit  tip  nf  t!je  shy,  and  has  been  so  far  domesticjited  as  to  be 
tul  black ;  in  this  livery  it  is  called  the  stoat  in  employed  like  the  ferret  of  £arope  m  hantiH 
Grtai  Britain.  In  the  winter,  however,  the  bsrea;  it  If  easily  taken  In  aliyUndcftnyi  ft 
upper  parts  become  white,  with  a  yellow  tint  is  not  common  anywhere;  it  prefers  timjn- 
beneath,  the  tip  of  tbe  tail  remaintug  black  at  ^ons,  aad  is  solitary  aod  nootomal  in  itsh^ 
■n  seasona ;  In  fUa  color  the  fbr  was  An^neriy  ^.ough  oooeslooan/seeii  atnllbonraoftlM^f: 
highly  prized,  cf?pecially  for  crnfiTr.cTitini:  ^-riv~  It  is  a  finrir  j^wimmer  and  avoiil^  T^MtrT,  y,i 
menta  pertainmg  to  royalty  and  offices  of  dig-  rarely  ascends  trees  except  when  porsod.  Tbt 
Bitj;  snr  •  the  pnrity  of  its  wUtoness  it  ww  yonnf,  from  4  to7  innomber,  are  lien  belwM 
taken  as  the  emblem  of  the  incormptibiltty  and  the  l^t  of  March  and  the  last  of  ¥ar,  ar(  v 
the  integrity  which  should  characterize  a  jodge,  ing  to  latitude.  The  coat  is  ahed  twice  a 
Tide  anunal  ia  widely  ^HMribated  in  nortbern  (n  <Xstoberandl[ntih,t!ieantnmnftarti^^ 
Xorope  and  Asia,  extendingltenuo^e  even  to  tbo  -n-hite,  and  tho  spring  brown.  Aooordingto  Mr. 
bi^^  latitndes  Tinted  by  man.   Its  habits  are  Baird,thi8  spedea  cannot  be  certainly  tnoed  $. 
eangninary,  like  those  of  dl  of  Its  gonns,  though  of  Hasmdhnsetts  nor  W.  of  wisooosIbj  it 
frniii  ita  smaller  sizo  it  does  less  mischief  in  tho  be*:":!  i-Avn  at  Fort  Pmifli,  Ar^.  ,  .nm!  probably 
farm  yard  than  the  polecat ;  it  attacks  and  kills  is  found  in  most  of  the  southern  aodMOtliwert- 
nta,  mice,  moles,  and  young  poultry,  sucking  em  states  at  a  distance  firom  tbo  sea  eoirf:  lb 
fheir  blood;  it  often  (Lnnesticates  it'^clf  in  most  striking:  ilifTcrv  ncc?  !)<  t  ivcrn  this  indtfi* 
hooaes,  whore  its  destruction  of  rats  and  mice  £nropean  ermine  arc,  that  in  the  laU/ertbecss* 
In  part  oompensatee  for  its  dami^  to  Hie  flnrmer  dal  ▼ertebrte  are  only  i  the  length  of  fl»  ksl 
in  the  hen  nouse.   Thcro  are  nt  least  5  Xorth  and  body,  tho  terminal  hairs  beiDgne^ljfty; 
American  weasels  entitled  to  the  name  of  or-  length,  or  from  1|  to  2^  inches ;  wbti«  ia 
nine;  bat  it  is  very  improlMble  that  the  P.  sr>  former  ^ese  vertebna  are  nearly  i  the  lengtl 
minea  is  found  npon  this  continent.   Tho  ani-  of  tho  body,  tho  hairs  being  only  &\>on{  \  d 
mal  called  ermine  by  Audubon  and  Bachman,  their  length,  or  not  more  than  1|  iacbei  ;  ia 
and  oonaider^  by  them  the  same  as  the  Euro-  otrr  species  tho  ears  and  naked  poraon  of  ^ 
pean  animal,  was  first  describerl  as  a  di-finct  ro^e  uro  larL'k  r;  the  coloration  abo  dilSEn it 
species  by  Dekay  as  P.  Ncvthoraemm.   Tho  the  much  greater  extension  of  the  li^  coion 
color  in  sommer  is  cbestant  brown  above,  on  the  lower  parts  and  inridecf  the  BsAiii  ; 
•whitish  below  and  cm  the  itmer  fiurfaco  of  tho  thoEuroiH  in  animal,  and  in  the  grentcr«ioi- 
limbs;  edge  of  upper  lip  white,  and  eod  of  tail  parative  extent  of  the  black  tip  to  ti)«  tail: 
black;  in  winter,  in nordiemlaatndea, Hie htiTi  there  are  isaoni  and  91  candalTcrtebrsiooiir 
are  snowy  white  from  the  roots,  except  on  the  ermine,  and  only  8  of  the  former  and  19  eft'.' 
end  of  the  tail,  which  is  black  for  about  1|  inch-  latter  in  the  £uropean.   The  little  anmif- 
es;  soath  of  PennsylTania  the  change  to  white  ItU^riamil,  Bonap.,  or  P.  o^lii,  Aod- 
does  not  take  place,  the  color  remaining  brown  Bach.),  which  replaces  tho  j  ri '  eding  fff^ 
throughout  the  year.  The  head  is  depressed  north  of  Massachusette^  is  from  8  to  !^ 
and  acttte;  the  eara  are  large  and  eztrad  tut  lon^r,  exclnslve  of  the  tall,  iftiicfh  is  tli^"^ 
round  tlio  meatus;  the  body  is  elongated,  and  more  ili m      the  color  in  finramerifldarlif  i^^- 
the  tail  oyUndrical,  Uuckly  clothed  with  fur  nut  brown  above  and  whitish  below,  ^ 
laboot  ti  inches  long  at  the  end;  the  Umbo  are  whole  upper  jaw  brown,  and  the  cod  oi 
short  and  Rtont;  there  are  5  toes  on  each  foot,  black  i  to  nearly  i  of  its  length;  iQ  '^'^ 
Hie  inner  the  shortest  all  covered  with  fur,  white  with  a  black-tipped  tail  It  i» 
which  hides  the  naked  pads  on  the  solee;  on  and  darker,  with  more  slender  and  dsUeat^  'f^^ 
each  side  of  tho  under  surface  of  the  tail  arc  than  tlie  prece<ling  species;  its  peofrtpbK* 
dands  which  secrete  an  ofienshre  musky  fluid,  distribution  is  from  65*^  N.  to  MasM<^^<^*  ^ 
The  ftar  is  short,  bnt  very  soft.  The  length  to  the  E.  and  yanoonver^s  island  on  the  ^-^^ 
root  of  tail  is  lOj  to  11  incliea;  length  of  tail  to  The  long-tailed  ermine  (7*.  hnguardJ, 
end  of  hmr  6^  to  7  inches,  the  bon^s  extending  approaches  the  ferrets  in  size,  he'm 
about  5^  inches.  It  is  a  graceful,  quick,  and  inches  long  exdmive  of  thetdl.  wfaicb  >9  6^ 
fearless  animn^,  living  under  logs  and  heaps  of  inches ;  tlie  color  in  summer  is  light  oH'ftC*^ 
stones,  and  in  holes  in  rocka.   It  destroys  rab-  brown  above,  and  brownish  yellow  below,  via 
Uts,  partridges,  and  domestic  fowls  much  larger  the  chf  n  and  edge  of  upper  lip  white ;  ui 
than  Itself;  satiated  with  tho  blood  of  a  single  white,  with  a  black-tipped  tail;  tb« 
Tictim,  it  kills  all  within  its  reach  from  an  in-  broad,  the  hair  short,  coarse,  and  stifi^  •ix'  ^ 
■Unctive  propensity  to  kill ;  It  liaa  been  known  ears  low  and  short;  the  foet  arc 
to  destroy  40  fowls  in  a  single  night ;  from  its  well  develop -d  r  '  lws.   It  is  fbnnd 
Termiform  bodv  ifc  ia  fthla  tn  nnraua  hares  into  nnnAr  VfUtu^nri  «nH  VlatfA  nVers.  The 


—   ^   ~  inches,  -   

lihe  agricnltaritt  bj  kUlioff  tho  sdce  which  de>  wkn  an  ai  IaIIm  ottMr  tgtuii*  ' 
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ind  vhiter;  the  edgo  of  the  upper  lip  is  wlifto  ;  lu-rrr,  Trhich  ho  sold  in  1884  to  Pnissia  for  2,- 

iH  'mkMod  from  Labrador  toMaaaaohosetta^  and  0OO,(KK)  thalers.  Ue  iavested  tliis  iuuiuunt  in 

itftr  v«0t  as  Poget's  aoniid.  Kaa»*»  mx^boB  the  aot^iiiaitioii  of  Ttrioos  domains;  and  hy  the 

(P.  Kanfii.   Bainf)  13  nbont  8^  inches  long,  extinction  of  tlie  Gotlifi  line  of  duke.s  in  182G,  ho 

triaii  a  tail  of  4  inches ;  it  seems  a  oaiaiatare  <^  became  duke  of  Gutha,  and  thus  the  first  duko 

ibbUmtprnm  apples,  and  is  Ibood  !ii  Slbeflft  under  whose  aoeptre  Ootiia  and  Oobnrg  wwe 

and  the  vicinity  of  Behring's  straits.  uuitcl.  He  was  an  enlightened  prince,  Hzcalnua 

ERNEST  AUGUSTUS,  king  of  Hauover,  6th  patron  of  science  and  letters,  and  endowed  his 

«nof  CtoorgoIII.  of  England,  bom  Jan.  11,1771,  <M>anti7,  and  eapedallj-  his  capital,  nidi  many 

died  N"ov.  18,  1851.    Tin  was  for  many  years  a  bcautifnl  structures  and  valuahle  institutions, 

nember  of  the  Britieh  houso  of  lords  as  dol^  He  was  the  father  of  li^riace  Alberti  ooosort  of 

of  Ownhwrtand,  and  was  a  field  marshal  in'  the  Qneen  Viotoria.~I!BmnT  n.  of  Saxo-Oc^nrg- 

British  army.    Against  the  desire  of  his  mother  Gotha  (or  Ernest  IV.  of  Saxe  Co!  urg),  son  of  the 

he  married,  in  1815,  Frederica  Caroline  of  Meok>  preceding,  bom  June  21, 1818,  married  in  184A 

leobnrg-Strelita;,  whose  first  2  husbands,  Prinoe  ft  daughter  <^  the  grand  doke  of  Baden.  He 

Lotis  of  Pr:!'^«?«i  and  the  prince  of  Solms-Braun-  garo  to  his  people  a  new  and  more  liberal  con- 

fels,  had  both  died.   The  grant  which  he  asked  stitution,  fought  against  Denmark  in- 1849,  and 

bom  pariiament  on  occasion  of  his  marzia^  not  ia  distingoidied  far  hia  Uteraiy  end  mnaieal  et- 

being  accorded  to  him,  ho  took  up  his  residence  tfumnents  and  fur  his  conciliatory  disposition 

iaG«rmany^  but  returned  to  England  in  1829  in  politics.   He  has  composed  aeveral  operas, 

to  vote  a^ainat  the  Oatholic  emancipation  bill,  ERNESTI,  Jowamw  Aveosr,  a  Gennan  phi- 

iltliough  >t  was  proposed  by  hia  former  political  lolo^t,  born  in  Tennstiidt,  Tlmringia,  Aug.  4, 

frieod,  the  duke  of  Wellington.   His  oondnct  on  1707,  died  in  Leipsio,  Sept.  11, 178L  His  crii- 

Ite  occasion  was  seTerdiy  oeiuRired  hy  his  broth-  ical  editlcMU  of  Greek  and  Boman  daarioa,  Xoi- 

er  the  duke  of  Clarence,  afterward  Will iam  IV.  oplion,  Horaer, Oairimachua,  Polybius,  Suetouius, 

He  aaun  af^ed  to  pariiament  for  money,  for  Tacitus,  and  Cicero,  are  justly  celebrated  to  tliia 

4m  MnoatSon  of  his  son  (Geoige  IVederie,  the  day,  especially  the  edition  <Mr  Oioero*b  writings, 

prwent  king  of  ITanover),  but  as  it  was  only  and  the  glossary  appended  thereto,  Clavu  Cic^- 

|ruted  under  condition  that  the  youiu;  prince  ronianai^Hx  ed..  Halle,  1881).  His.  excellent 

dtoold  be  instructed  in  Englana  ana  m  the  Latin  alg^e  obfaoned  for  him  the  mmame  of 

^irit  of  English  iii-^titiUion'',  nc  was  compelled  the  German  Cicero.   As  a  theological  M'rilcr  he 

to  remoTe  his  family  from  (iormany.   Grave  belonged  to  the  school  of  rationalists.   His  moat 

fa^>otations  upon  hia  private  diaracter,  and  Iiis  distinguished  theological  work  ia  Mi  InttUutio 

ucWnding  opposition  to  all  popular  reform?,  Jnttrpretis  Kori  TcHamenti  (8d  ed.  1775),  of 

comtloed  to  make  his  residence  in  England  as  which  an  English  trausktion,  bj  0.  H.  Terroti 

&agreeable  to  himself  as  it  was  hateful  to  the  appeared  in  Edinburgh  (2  vole.  ISmo.,  1888- 

peoplf.  On  the  death  of  "William  IV.  (Juno  '43).— Hia  ncpliew,  August  Wn.irei-M  (1733- 

^  1SS7),  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  devolv-  1801),  edited  the  works  of  Livy  (1769)  ^d  Am- 

cd  00  Queen  Victoria,  and  the  succession  to  mianus  Maroellinus  (1778),  beside  many  othen. 

;:h>  throne  of  Hanover  hemg  limited  to  the  ERNST,  IlKiHRion  TVti  uki.m,  a  German  rio- 

hoe,  the  two  countries  were  separated,  linist,  born  in  Brann,  Moravia,  in  1814.  He 

sod  the  duke  of  Omnberiand,  eldest  surviving  studied  in  the  miisical  conservatory  of  Vienna, 

brother  of  William,  ascended  the  throne  of  where  Mayseder  and  Paganini  befriended  and 

HtaoT«r  under  the  name  of  Ernest  Augustus,  instructed  him,  and  sobs^uent  to  1881  in  that 

H«r«  he  became  notoriona  for  his  tyrtmnical  of  Flaria.  From  heing  known  chiefly  as  a  per- 

djyri'jiulon.  His  first  act  Traa  to  abrogate  tho  former  at  chanaher  concerts  in  the  l;ittcr  city,  he 

(f>a^tltuuuQ  of  1888.  which  had  been  sane-  gradually  extended  his  reputation  over  Europe^ 

bj  Williaia  Iv.  In  1848  he  yielded  for  where  he  has  for  many  yean  ranked  among 

a  lime  to  the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  and  the  first  living  violinists.    A3  a  composer  for 

graultd  a  more  lioeral  constitution.   ShorUr  theviolin  he  has  produced  the  "Elegy,"  a  "  Car- 

bi^re  his  death,  he  concluded  a  treaty  wlu  nival  of  Venice,  and  other  snccessfid  piecea. 

yTMsis,  by  which  ITanover  joined  the  (jcrman  ERGS,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  goil  of  lovc^ 

^>Uttrein  (Sept.  7,  1851).   He  was  succeeded  first  mentioned  by  Hesiod.   He  was  the  imper- 

^7  bis  son,  Georg  Y.  (bom  May  27, 1819),  the  aonatlon  of  the  elemental  principle  of  love,  the 

pf*«ot  king  of  Ilanover,  first  god  who  sprang  into  being  from  the  world'a 

^  ERNEST  I.,  duke  of  Saxe^oburg-Gotho.  egg,  harmonizing  the  discordant  elements  of 

*K«  Jtn.  2, 1784,  died  Jan.  29, 1844,  succeeded  the  universe  and  binding  human  kind  together 

«i*whftr.  Duke  Francis,  on  the  throne  of  Coburg  in  sympathy.  The  Eros  of  the  later  poet",  very 

•»  Ernest  IIL,  Dec.  9, 1806.  He  was  successive-  dififerent  from  the  cosmogonio  Eros,  was  a  wan- 

*J  oQUMeted  with  the  Prussian  and  Austrian  ton  and  handsome  youth,  the  son  of  Aplnodite 

in  the  war  agnin^t  Napoleon,  during  and  Zens,  and  the  insplrer  of  violent  sensua! 

WBefc  his  duchy  was  for  Horae  time  in  the  poa-  passion.    He  hi  the  Cupid  of  the  Latin  poets, 

•^^oo  of  the  French.   In  reward  for  his  ser-  (See  Cupid.) 

Tioej against  Napoleon,  territory  comprising  a  EROSTRATTJS,  orHEROBTHATTTS,anEphcsian 

MatioQ  of  about  20,000  was  added  to  hia  who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  B. 

^»  iadadios  the.  pfiiidpditj    Ilohteiifi  d  ind  whom  a  deed  of  inftinj  hoe  entitled  to 
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m  place  in  Wstoiy.  On  the  night  in  wTiich  A1<»x- 
•ader  the  Great  was  born,  in  tin  year  ob6  B. 
CI,  he  set  fire  to  the  temple  of  Artemis  at  Eplitf* 

Btis,  which  was  speedily  Dumofl.  When  it  was 
ascertained  who  hod  perpetratfJ  the  sacrilege, 
ib»  fnoeodiarf  was  arrested  and  pat  to  the  tor 
ttire.  Being  asked  what  hml  prf>mptofl  him  to 
the  oommissiuu  oi  suoh  an  ac(.,  iie  rt.plied :  A 
yaaming  for  immortality,"  whereon  the  Ephe- 
slans  passed  a  decree  consignrng  Ma  nnmc  to  ob- 
livion: but  this  ordlnauco  proved  a  vain  meas- 
ure, for  Theopompos  secured  to  the  criminal  the 
ohjort  of  h\s  aspiratioOi  1^  making  mention  of 
inm  in  his  history. 

ERPENIU8,  or  VasEkpkn,  Thomas,  a Dntoh 
orientalist,  horn  in  Gorkum,  Sept.  7,  1584,  died 
in  LejwJen,  Nov.  18,  1624.  Ho  was  educated 
at  the  nniversitj  ef  Leyden,  travelled  in  Eng- 
lan<^,  Frnnce,  Germanr,  jind  Italy,  and  ])erfeoted 
hiiii-M.'lt  at  Parb  and  Venice  in  Arabic,  Turkish, 
Persian,  and  Sthiopic.  In  1612  he  returned 
to  TTolland,  wfw  appointed  oriontAl  professor 
at  tlie  university  of  Leyden,  and  establii^bed  a 
vnm  in  hie  own  hcoae  for  the  priiitiiig  of  Ara- 
Dic  works.  Ho  was  stibseqncntly  npjminted 
oriental  interx'retcr  to  the  Dutch  goveruuit  at, 
In  which  capacity  he  bad  not  only  to  translate, 
but  al«  1  to  reply  to  the  varioos despatches  of  the 
Asiatic  and  Atrioan  princes,  which  the  extent 
of  the  Dutch  eomneroe  at  that  time  nndered 
Terr  nnmeron^  TTo  wrote  many  important 
works,  especially  on  subjects  connected  with  the 
Arabic. 

ERKARD,  CviAvxTta^  a  French  painter  and 
architect,  bom  iu  Nantes  in  1CU6,  died  in  Rome, 
Hav  15,  1689.  He  was  instructed  in  painting 
by  his  father,  and  perfected  his  knowfr-rl^e  at 
Rome.  On  hid  return  to  Franco  he  gntdually 
rose  to  eminence  in  his  prufestiion.  In  164B 
he  became  one  of  the  12  founders  of  the  acad- 
emy of  paintii^.  lie  was  engaged  in  the  deco- 
ration of  the  Palait  royal^  Louvre,  and  other 
palaces.  His  cliief  claim  to  notice  remits, 
however,  upon  his  connection  with  the  foun- 
dation of  tlio  French  academy  at  Rome,  which 
was  projected  by  him  and  carried  into  eOM 
in  1666,  with  12  pupils. 

ERSCH,  Jonxinr  Samitkl,  a  German  cydo- 
podbt,  born  in  Gros'^plotrnn,  Pni'v^ian  Silesia, 
June  23,  1766,  died  in  liaUe,  .Jan.  10,  1828. 
He  attended  in  his  youth  the  imiversity  of  the 
latter  town  nnd  thnt  ofJoTin,  and  was  afterward 
connected  lu  Halite  with  Jkieusel's  learned  pe^ 
riodical,  Dot  geUhrtt  DeuUeklandy  and  in  Jena 
with  apolitical  journal.  He  published  r  volu- 
minous collection  of  the  documents  found  in 
German  political,  geographical,  and  scientific 
periodicals  {Rej>erUyrium  aher  die  allgemeinen 
deuUehen  Joum  aUu  nd  and^reperuxi  i*che  Sa  m  in- 
lunffmJfirErdhetehreibunff,  Getchichtt,  uwl 
damit  terwandten  WiMengcha/Un,  3  vols.  1700- 
'92).   The  appearance  of  this  work  created  a 

geat  sensation  among  German  UUiographers. 
is  cffbrta  were  so  much  encourfl£r>Ml  bv  Hnfe- 
land  and  other  nrominent  savautii,  that  ho  was 
indmoed  to  mmclate  ft  digMt  U  JUentan 


in  connection  with  n  p^neral  literary  nntta 
Tliis  work  is  singularly  ciiaracteristic  of  Gtma 
elaborateness.   Ifo  fewer  than  8  Tolninc-i  {M 
gemeina  Jiepertorinm  der  Littmtnr.  Jera  aud 
Weimar,  1793-1809)  were  reuuiretl  to  epit* 
mizethe  literary  prodnctions  otl6  years (17S>- 
1800).    It  should,  however,  be  bome  in  i;.  li 
that  not  only  book.-.,  but  also  newspapt-:  iJ. 
magarine  articles,  were  recorded  in  tlus  po> 
licaticn  ;   nnd  mio  of  tlic  iiio-t  extraunli'.irr 
features  of  it  was,  that  oven  tiiC  criUcisUL'  w 
which  the  reape<^ve  literary  prodnctiom 
been  subjcf'tAd  M*«»ro  referred  to  with  tht  ufc 
precision,  ditl'ereut  uiarks  being  used  totltaui- 
nate  tiie  adverse  or  favorable  character  d  tti 
comment.    "While  tliis  was  in  progrps?.  he  pro- 
jected a  universal  cycloptcdia  of  modtim  liur- 
atare,  whidi  he  carried  oat  so  far  as  to  poUt'^ 
5  volumes  on  French  lit^rnture,  Dot  peWrt 
Frank reich,  and  al.30  an  edition  of  the  same  i 
French  under  the  title  of  Ia  Brmee  LUimxn 
(1 797-1  SOrO.    lie  wn«»  also  enp-n^d  dtrriiifiif 
pni [10  period  iu  various  editorial  labors.  Id 
li  e  was  invited  to  fill  the  chair  of  peogrsphjiwi 
statistics  at  the  university  of  llalle,  and  frflB 
1808  to  the  time  of  his  deaiL  Le  acted  at  (le 
same  time  as  oUaf  director  of  the  tinirerntj 
lihrary.    He  crowned  the  labors  of  his  We  to 
cstablii^ing  in  ooignnctioQ  with  Grabtri)**** 

JCunste^ih^  ]«t  Rcetion  oomprising  from  A  t?^ 
of  which  17  volumes  (the  first  appearini'  iu  l.c^: 
sic  in  1818)  were  edited  by  Erech  andGmUr. 
After  Erscb*'^  denth  that  section  was  <m» 
ued  by  Gruber,  aiid  on  his  death  in  1851  tj* 
H.  F.  Meier  and  Hemmnn  Brockhansi  Tie  3d 
section,  to  comprise  the  letters  11  to    »•  dm* 
the  editorial  caro  of  A.  G.  HoflEmiUi  of  Jew,  a* 
the  8d  and  last  section,  from  K  to  Z,  nndertti: 
of  M.  H.  F.  Meier  of  Halle.  Tlie total nwiibtfa 
volumes  published  m  June,  1859,  waslH.  «■ 
is  the  most  learned  and  elaborate  Qerman  cjcio- 
prodia  extant,  and  the  greatest  literary  adoej 
ment  in  Germany  of  tlie  present  conturr.  AK 
edition  of  his  ffandbueh  derdwUehm  Liter^^ttr 
Kit  der  Mitte  df»  1  S-ten  JaArhundrrU bita*/^ 
%€U4»U  Zdt  (2  vols.,  Amsterdam  and  Leig. 
1812-.'14;  Mir  and  enlarged  ed.,  Leij«^  1^' 
'28)  was  prepared  hy  Ceiealer,  who  added  toil* 
cyclopffidia  oi  philology  in  1845  and  of  paw- 
aophical  literature  in  1860  {BibUot^raph"'^ 

Beutschen  tender  MiUt  dot  18-<«»/a*»**f^ 
lU  axif  die  neuetU  Zeit,  Leipsic,  l^W  J> 
Thus  the  first  foundation  for  a  thoroogb  jwjfjj 
German  system  of  bibli<^aphy       ''^t,;  ' 
Ersch's  indefatigable  industry,  while  Ins  ec^J 
siri'^Tn  for  eyclo])a>dias  has  enriched  ^^^^ 
With  impisriishable  storehouses  of  infi)rBw*"v 
ERSE,  or  Earsk  (/7rr#w^),  the  l^^^ff  " 
the  Gael  in  the  highlands  of  ^tiicdv^^^ 
being  supposed  to  bo  an  Irish  (^^^.?;  ,w 

Atbinaeh  is  the  name  given  to  it  oji 
highlsnders  themselves,  who  werednwnwr 
ward  by  the  Cymri,  and  hence  ^«'«Vf^ 
6oota  ftiUtv^).  TUilwiMB^"' 
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Manx  of  the  isle  of  Mail,  and  the  Erinakh  or 
Iriafa  of  Ireland,  constitute  one  branch  of  tha 
Celtio  or  Gallic  familj ;  the  other  branch  oon- 
Bl9tlng  of  the  Cymric  of  Wales,  the  now  extinct 
Cornuh^  and  the  Breizad  {Bat-Breton)  in  France. 
The  term  Erse  has  also  been  erroneoiuly  ap- 
plied to  the  Scandinavians,  and  especially  to 
their  language.    Grant  (1844)  attempted  to 
derive  the  GaeUe  from  the  Pelade  B. 
Armstrong  proves  it  to  be  nearer  to  the  an- 
cient Celtio  than  is  the  Welsh  or  the  Irish,  and 
that  it  has  fewer  inflections.    Dr.  Priohard 
and  A.  Pictet  have  shown  the  Celtic  tongues 
to  l)e  of  the  Indo*Enropean  class.   The  Gaelic 
vas  not  written  till  after  the  nrhral  of  the 
Ramans  in  Great  Britain.    No  ancient  inwrip- 
tioas  or  manuscripts  in  it  have  yet  been  dis- 
covered. Its  so  called  Irish  alphabet  oonristo 
of  18  letters,  nearly  of  Anglo-Saxon  shape^ 
luuned  from  trees  (atVm,  eliu ;  heithe^  birdi ; 
ttU^  bscd,         The  letters  h,q-,t^9^yy  and  s 
are  wanting.   Many  consonants  are  not  pro- 
noonoed.  The  pronanoiation  varies  in  different 
Kriods  and  localities.   Dr.  Stewart,  who  trans- 
ked  the  Scriptarcs,  and  Dr.  Smith,  who  made 
a  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms,  both  settled 
tbe  ortbography.    The  indefinite  article^  the 
neuter  gender,  and  a  special  form  for  the  pres- 
ea|  teoae  of  the  verbs,  ore  wanting  in  Gaelic. 
iMn  ut  2  declensions  and  2  ooinogations.  A 
pecolisr  metaphony  is  much  nsed,  os :  fear^  a 
niia;yfr,  of  aman  ;//iir,Omiml  The  system  of 
predzee  and  suffixes  nwamMes  tluifegftitft  Sen^ 
ic  toognes.   The  nnmerals  are :  aon^  a  hroon, 
1 ;  ih^  a  dhd^  2  ;  tri,  8 ;  ceithir,  4 ;  eui^,  coig^ 
S ;  1^,  tia^  6 ;  teachd^  7 ;  oehd^  8 ;  naoi^  naoth, 
J;  d^K,  10;  aon  deug^  11,  Ac;  JUhtad^  20; 
iadiarfkichead,  30  (10+20);  da /hichead^AO 
(2X20), &c.;  eewi,eiad,lfiQO^iK,  The  nomi- 
aative  plural  is  formed  by  addingMcn,  as  cldr»air- 
•wi,  harpers.   The  sexes  are  distinguished  by  8 
methods:  by  different  words,  by  prefixing  ban 
wham  fur  feminincs,  and  by  an  adjective.  The 
pcnooal  pronouns  arc:  mi,  mKi^  I;  tu^  ihu^ 
tboa ;       he ;  »,  «i,  she ;  Mmi»  w»;  tAJ^yw; 
»ad^  «a<f,  they.    The  relative  prononns  are :  a, 
which ;  an,  whotic,  and  to  whom ;  fW, 
that  which;  tutck^  who  not.  The  po— ■livei 
we:  «o,  my;        thy;  o,  his,  her;  ar,  our; 
Wur,  «r,  your ;  anjam,  their.   The  interroga- 
tive-H  are:  £0,  who;        whioh;  eiod,  what. 
The  iodefiuite  prononns  are :  e^h,  the  rest ; 
Mit^  noe ;  eife,  other.   Among  the  verbs  are : 

*i<  I  wrapped ;  ^hait^  thUy  phaUg 
•c;  asBstively,  do  ph<ti»g  mi,  &o.  Abair,  to 
■ij;(MM(nW  mt,  I  have  said;  airradh^  said; 
^nril^iayiog.  Verb  to  be  :  to  amI^ I  am;  to 
"•Stlwi  art ;  (n  f,  ho  is ;  (a,  ainn,  we  are,  &o. ; 
■■^Wftni,  am  I ;  eha^n  eil  mi,  1  am  not,  &c. 
Among iiie  prei)09ition8  are:  o^oi^of;  o^,  at; 
«f,on;att,in;  Warr,  off;  Mr,  during;  d^^io, 
«4w,  between ;  gu^i\\!i\  mar,  as,  like;  o, 
'i, daring;  re^  rifHa^  to;  trid,  throngb, 
*^ The  language  is  very  gnttnrnl,  and  its  en- 
Pwc  methods  peculiar.    The  following  ia  a 


nOHyOHAL.  DoTAS  I. 
TOftAI»      flMW  L 

ilmllh  OaAnlliii    alir  '  ThAn, 

Sat    CaehnUlB  b7(tlM)  wiai(ar)  Thun, 
Fo      dfaubhr*  craoibh  dhnlUe  ufuln: 
In  (tbe)  sbsde  (of  a)  tree  foliage  wboMsoundod; 

Dh'Mtn   a  »hlcaKti     ri         carralj?  n»n 
Leane<l  bU    epcar  against  n>ck.  (crag)  of  cavMi 

A  icatth  mh^  r*a  tboobb  air  an  f  hetir. 
Hlaableldkosabxhis  aide  on  the  (naa, 

— ^Tho  principal  worV  in  Gaelic  is  the  poems  of 
G^sian  in  the  original,  translated  into  EuglLsh 
by  Macpherson,  and  into  Latin  by  B.  IfacfarUui 
(3  vols.,  London,  1807).  There  are  also  other 
lyric  and  epic  poems,  military  and  funeral  songs 
of  the  baras;  the  best  being  of  the  tiniM  JmI 
before  and  after  the  Christian  era.  There  are 
Gaelic  and  English  dictionaries  by  William  Shaw 
(London,  178^),  P.  Maefarlane  (Ediilburgh, 
1815),  R.  A.  Armstrong  (London,  1825),  the 
highland  society  (Edinburgh,  A 828),  Norman 
McLeod  and  Daniel  Dewar  (London,  1840). 
Some  of  these  have  grammars  with  thom. 

ERSKINE,  Ebekezbii,  a  Scotch  theologian, 
founder  of  the  Secession  church  of  Bcotlaud, 
bom  June  22,  1680,  died  in  Stirling,  June  23, 
1756.  The  son  of  a  Presbyterian  divine,  he 
was  ednoated  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
licensed  to  preach  in  1702,  became  pastor  the 
next  year  in  Portmoak,  and  held  tliut  post  28 
years.  Here  and  at  Stirling,  wiiara  be  lived 
from  1731  until  his  death,  he  was  a  great 
favorite  with  his  parisliionori^,  a.^  well  as  with 
Iha  church  throughout  Scothmd.  The  dissen- 
sions in  the  church  of  Scotland  began  in  1720| 
when  the  book  entitled  the  "  Marrow  of  Mod« 
em  Divinity"  was  thought  to  reveal  latitudina- 
rian  tendencies  dangerous  to  the  prevalent  doc- 
trines. Befusing  to  take  the  abjuration  oath, 
wd  opposing  the  reimposition  of  lay  patron- 
ages, OS  contrary  to  the  act  of  union  and  to  the 
liberties  of  the  Scottish  church,  and  at  the  same 
time  being  one  of  the  most  influential  defenders 
of  what  were  termed  the  "  Marrow  "  doctrines, 
Mr.  Erskine  was  proclaimed  in  many  polemical 

f>amphlet3  an  innovator  in  religion  and  a  troub- 
er  in  Israel,  was  censured  by  we  synod,  and  in 
1788  was  solemnly  rebuked  and  adhnonished  at 
the  bar  of  the  general  assembly.  Against  this 
decision,  he  with  8  other  olergymen  entered  a 
protest ;  and  as  they  continued  the  conduct  for 
which  they  had  been  censored,  they  were  sus- 
pended from  their  functions.  This  sentence 
was  soon  after  removed,  but  the  deposed  breth- 
TCB  luid  UMaDtime  formed  themselves  into  a 
separate  consistory  and  received  numerous  ac- 
cessions. Erskine  continued  to  preach  to  largo 
eongregatlons  at  Stirling  till  his  death. 

ERSKINE,  Thomas,  baron,  a  British  jurist 
and  statesman,  the  8d  son  of  Henry  David,  lOtJi 
earl  of  Buclian,  bora  in  Edinburgh,  Jan.  21, 1750, 
died  at  Almondell,  near  Edinburgh,  Nov.  17, 
1823.  Having  studied  at  the  high  school  of  £d- 
liburgh  and  attended  for  a  while  the  classes  of 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  at  the  uni- 
versity of  St.  Andrew^s,  though  he  was  never 
matriwilatwi  at  that  ioilitotioii,  he  graliltod  hi> 


predilection  for  naval  life  by  enteriog  tbe  Bervice  friendii,  and  are  not  compafable  to  hU  wpknSL 

as  midshipmao.  IHaappc^ted  1^  nla  luMpe  of  pleas  at  the  bar.  Wl&i  an  flolliiMiata}  for  pty 

P"  iTiii  ti  n,  boauitted the  navy  foracommission  ulnr  lil  i  ifv,  ]ih  l>cst  efforts  wore  those  itde' 
iu  the  armj.   In  1770,  soon  after  bis  marriage^  fenc«  ot  Uie  freedom  of  the  press  and  t]b«  Ilri^ 
he  want  with  his  regiment  tolfinorca,  where  ne  ilege.^  of  juries,  and  agaimit  tbedaetrlne  oT  m 
remained  2  years.    Returning  then  to  London,  structive  1r.  usi  n.    in  his  defence  of  the  dear 
he  became  known  in  society  as  a  young  officer  of  St.  Asaph,  charged  with  libel,  he  iodigntiiiiir 
of  eitoraotdinary  ooaTanational  powers.  Altar  •  argued  against  the  jud^  who  nlfased tDnean 
years  uf  military  service,  dnr in most  of  w  hich  fi-om  the  iury  the  verdict  of  '*  Guilty  of  poWab- 
timehe  was  stationed  in  English  country  towns,  ing  only."   One  of  the  moat  important  cfb 
he  wasindaoedtotnnihistbonghtstothelaw;  speeches,  and  perhaps  tho  Unt  in  eratoriei! 
his  mother,  a  woman  of  great  gifts  of  mind.  t:Jont,  wa;^  that  doliN  <  re d  in  1789  on  the  thi 
proved  his  inclination,  and  in  1777  be  entered  of  Stoclcdale,  who  was  arrugned  for  jwUidiif 
himself  a  ftllow  commoner  of  Trinity  college,  a  libel  t^aliut  the  honne  of  aonmoBi  Vr. 
Cambridge,  merely  to  obtain  a  degree  which  Burke's  articles  of  imprnrhmcnt  against  Vina 
would  shorten  his  passage  to  the  bar,  at  the  Hastings  had  been  priuted  and  sold  UtroqgkR 
aama  ^a  beooming  a  stndent  at  law  of  lin*  the  kii^om  before  the  oommeneeneBtw  fti 
coin's  Inn.    In  order  to  ma'^tcr  the  technical  trial,  and  tl  cir  rinsterly  invective  prodnfdi 
part  of  his  profession,  he  performed  the  labori-  deep  and  general  impression  upon  th«  pobS( 
oos  dnties  w  dark  in  the  ofliee  of  an  eminent  mind  against  Ifr.  Haatinga.  Tb  BMrtnliK  <f 
pleader,  hut  a  ludicrous  parody  of  Gray's  "  Bard"  repel  this  effect,  a  pamphlet  i^a^  \rritten.  v  !l ' 
which  he  published  in  the  '*Monthlv  Maga-  Stockdale  publu^ed,  containing  sevens  reikt- 
alne**  prorea  that  he  fbnnd  thne  to  Indulge  his  tiona  upon  the  oondnet  of  the  managers  of  tL; 
wit  and  fancy.  Many  of  his  evenings  were  parsed  Impeacnmcnt.    The  pamphlet  was  dw^mi'l  fi- 
in  a  debating  association,  where,  after  the  exam-  bellous ;  and  in  opposition  to  the  sentimoit}  ol 
pie  of  Pitt  and  Barice,  he  trained  bis  tal«tts  to  a  whole  people,  and  to  the  most  nigfa^  enati' 
that  surpa-^ing strength  which  afterward  gained  nation  of  talent  that  ever  led  a  prowentifc. 
him  the  reputation  of  the  first  of  English  advo-  amid  what  ho  himself  describe  as  the  Ito 
eates.  'He  also  at  tbia  tfane  stndtod  a  few  of  the  of  paadon  and  of  prejudice,"  Mr.  £nkioe  op- 
greatest  models  of  oratory  till  ho  almost  knew  dertook  the  defence  of  Stockdale,  and  esttb- 
tliem  by  heart.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  lished  hia  reputation  as  the  most  coDsnmn^i 
1778,  and  at  oDoe  aeenred  a  rapid  sneeooa  by  a4Toeate  of  the  age.   Oombfoin^  tbe  otnoa 
his  brilliant  fl.  f -nee  of  Captain  Baillie,  prose-  precision  witli  tlio  highe'^t  oratorical  and  r^'- 
outed  for  hbol  on  Lord  Sandwich.  In  a  strain  of  torical  efforts,  he  rescued  his  chent  fr(»m  i<j^ 
▼Element  inTeetf  ve  against  the  earl,  he  was  in*  pnniahment  whldi  a  natton  seemed  detemiin«<i 
terrnjited  hy  ttic  judge,  who  told  hint  tlirit  Tx>rd  to  award  him.   The  doctrine  exponnd^d is  tij 
Sandwich  was  not  formally  before  the  cuurt.  plea  and  sanctioned  by  the  verdict  UH-mt  tbe 
**  1  know  tliat  he  is  not,"  replied  the  nndaonted  Ibondatkm  of  the  libertj  of  the  pre.'^  in  Isp 
advocate, "  but  for  tliat  very  reason  I  will  bring  land.    In  lTf>2  I; c  acted  as  oonn?el  to  TlKsaJ 
him  before  the  court."   In  1779,  Mr.  Erskine  Paine,  prosecuted  as  author  of  the  "  Kig^^ 
appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  house  woommons  as'  Han,**  and  was  therefor  deprived  of  the  owe 
00Uii«»'l  ff)r  a  hook'^'  llcT  against  the  monnpoly  of  attorney-general  to  the  prince  of 
of  the  tw  o  universities  in  orinting  almanacs,  which  he  had  held  for  several  years.  Mr.  £»• 
The  prime  minister,  Lord  North,  had  intra-  kine  was  for  S5  years  engaged  upon  the 
dncea  a  bill  to  renew  this  monopoly,  and  important  m-es  in  England,  but  Lis  iW" 
though  opposition  to  it  waa  considered  a  des-  arduous  efforts  were  in  when  b» 
perate  attempt,  the  measure  was  trinmpbanti^  tbe  deadh-blow  to  tbe  doctrine  of  constnicO" 
rejected,  many  friends  of  the  ministry  affirming  treason.    Hardy,  ITorne  Tooke,  ThclwaJl  JW 
tliat  after  Mr.  Erskine's  speech  they  could  not  several  other  persons,  were  arri^U^  apd  c<^ 
oonadentiousljr  do  otherwise  than  vote  against  it  mitled  to  the  tower  on  ehaive  of  P<'^^5^'^ 
In  1781  he  gamed  another  great  triun)ph  in  so-  spiracy  and  high  treason.   Tlie  trial  of  ate^ 
oaring  the  acquittal  of  Lord  Qeorgo  Gordon,  begaa  Oct.  29,  and  the  popular  interest  irtf<"* 
hnpeaebed  for  treason  as  the  head  of  tiie    no  that  a  denae  mob  presiied  aromd  th«/^ 
popery"  rioters.  His  speech  was     remarkable  and  made  it  almost  impossible  for  thejwjP 
for  argument  as  for  eloquence,  and  was  ajH  to  proceed  to  and  from  their  carriat;*^ 
planded  by  Dr.  Johnson  aa  haying  prevented  indiotment  stated  9  overt  acts  of  bi^b 
the  precedent  of  hanging  a  man  for  constmctive  son,  but  the  trial  turned  almost  i  i 
treason.   Be  received  m  1788,  at  the  Huggcs-  qnestion  of  treasonable  intent ioa.  ^  ''^'^"^v  y 
tioa  of  the  venerable  Lord  Ifanafield,  a  sUk  ings  continned  to  the  8th  day.  mi\  J 
gown  and  the  patent  of  precedence  at  tlie  bar,  force  of  tlio  bar  wa."*  marshalled 
ftjtil  tlie  same  year  was  returned  to  parliament  prisoner  and  his  undaunted  ^''''*''^*f -jp. 
as  member  for  Portsmouth.  He  was  a  supporter  ability  and  eloquence  of  Erskine 
of  Fox,  and  advocated  that  minister's  famous  diet  of  acquittal,  and  forced  the  higb^* 
East  India  blU ;  but  his  parliamentary  speeches,  tion  even  from  hi.s  opponents.  Mr. 
though  they  have  probably  beea  nnoerrated,  arraigned  Nov.  10,  and  pronoaneed  rcj  P^' 
disq^oittted  the  high  aipeotatioiia  of  hia  Now.  20 ;  hia  aoqwtud  wm  ibUov«d  bj 
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cf  Mr.  Tbftlwall ;  and  the  government,  in  de- 

fepair  of  convicting  any  of  the  8upi>osed  trui- 
tors,  abaodoued  the  other  iudiotuMots.  Mr, 
Erakine  looked  -with  favor  upon  the  tttempt  at 
•oci&i  renovation  in  France,  and  tliroaghout 
tiid  di«caaaiojia  upon  French  afiairs  at  thb  pe- 
riod he  oppMed  the  interference  of  En^and  oa 
behalf  of  the  Bourbons.   Ills  pampldet  entitled 
"A  View  of  the  Ca^ises  uud  Gonae^pMnoaa  of 
the  War  with  France  "  ra{)idly  paawd  thnya^ 
48  editions.    ^Vfter  tho  pouco  of  Amiens  lie  vis- 
ited Paris,  and  was  presented  to  ilapoleon,  who 
however  passed  him  with  tike  dry  remarlc,  Vom 
iU»  UtgiMUt    Upon  tho  death  of  Pitt  in  180G, 
and  the  formation  of  Lord  GrenviUe*a  coalition 
ministry,  Mr.  Erskfaie  was  appointed  lord  high 
chancellor,  and  created  a  peer  under  the  title 
of  Ikron  Erskino  of  Bestonnel  casUe.  This 
mim^  was,  boweTer,  dissolted  witiun  a  year, 
aad  be  resigned  Lis  office  before  having  had 
oocaaon  to  display  all  hia  ability  in  iU  Ee 
paased  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  retiretnent 
m\  comparative  indigence,  and  unhajipily  a 
Kcond  time  married.  In  1815  be  received  tho 
or^  of  the  thistle,  and  he  took  part  for  the  last 
time  in  the  house  of  lords  ih  1820  on  occasion 
<tf  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline.   Lord  Erskine 
was  donbtleas  the  greatest  of  Englinh  advooatea, 
aad  hii  eloqueuco  may  be     liii  ai  ed  without 
diisadvantaffe  to  that  of  orators  as  illustrious  as 
Pitt,  Fox,  Burke,  and  Sheridan.  With  an  ani- 
iuat«d  ooontenancc,  poll'^hed  manners,  great  vl* 
Tid^of  mind,  an  eaaily  modulated  voice,  and  a 
duneter  that  seemed  always  young,  he  oonld 
kfid himself  admirably  to  every  variety  of  senti- 
■mbL  Hia  sympathetic  di^osition  made  him 
•lirsjssedtalook  of  applansein Ida  listeners,  and 
he  wm  !«lopjK;d  Lu  the  nud*it  of  a  liarangue,  whis>- 
penog  toameud  that  he  could  not  go  on  unless 
thaf^wM  bkmketof  afaoe'*  opposite  to  lum  were 
removed.  However    lUJiilt-tt'I/ iilisiirbedinphil- 
cmluiesl  dtsouasion  or  in  the  intricacies  of  acase, 
n  was  always  idive  to  the  ^otioos  expressed  in 
tV-  faces  of  the  jury,  which  he  made  the  guide 
of  hia  ontorj.   lU  has  the  honor  of  having 
prsNBted  to  parliament  fhe  hni  for  tiie  aboli- 
tioa  of  the  shivo  trade,  of  Laving  i)leaded  tho 
casBsof  the  Irish  Catholic^  supported  propo- 
iitiasa  Itr  the  reform  of  the  jpraal  lawa,  and 
«Poken  and  written  in  behalf  of  tho  strug- 
gW  Gndu.  Bis  noblest  efiorts  were  in  be- 
au of  soostitntional  freedom,  wd  daring  the 
womeotoQjs  struggles  of  the  jiv  rli  il  in  which  ho 
lived  Ihare  was  no  public  man  who  had  greater 
fctioul  i]ifia«iice.  There  was  a  little  ofVanity 
in  hi:*  cluiracter,  and  ho  often  conversed  with 
I)r.  Farr.  who  was  remarkably  conceited,  when 
WMtibborate  compliments  were  mdd  by  eadi 
to  the  other.   Dr.  l*arr  on  one  of  tLeso  occa- 
^  promised  that  he  would  write  Erskine's 
to  which  the  other  replied  tliat  sach 
•a  utentioii  on  the  doctor's  part  was  almost  a 
tMj^atiott  to  ooomiit  soioiae."    He  wrote  a 
fciaal  Tooanee  entitled  **Annatas,  a  Frag- 
owit''  (pnblished  auonymouslv,  Bvo.,  2  parts, 
Idl1),aiuia  few  political  treatiseai  but 


the  chief  foundation  of  his  fame  Is  his  mmMroas 

speeches,  which  retain  in  print  tho  Lrllliancy  of 
thought,  copiousness  of  imagery,  elegance  of 
diction,  and  mnoh  of  the  ferrw  wnidi  rendered  > 
tbcm  so  successful  when  delivered.  A  cuUeo- 
tion  of  his  speeches  at  the  bar  connected  with 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  against  oonrtruo- 
tive  treason,  by  James  Ridgeway,  appeared  in 
Jjondon  in  1810-'ll  (4  vols.  8vo.),  followed  in 
ltl9  by  a  ooUeetion  of  his  speeches  at  ttie  har 
on  niihcellaneou.s  subjects,  and  in  1847  Ly  Lis 
flipeeches  at  the  bar  and  in  parliament,  with  * 
memoir  by  Lord  Brougham  (4  vols.  8vo.). 

ERWIN  OF  Stkixuacii,  the  jjrincipal  archi- 
tect of  the  cathedral  of  Strasbourg,  bom  at 
Steinbaoh,  near  BttM,  in  Baden,  died  Jan.  IT. 
1318.  The  principal  tower  of  tho  catliedral 
had  been  completed  in  the  7th  century  under 
the  reign  of  Dagobert.  It  was  partly  built  of 
wood,  and  was  reduced  to  ruins  by  lightning 
and  sttccesuve  Hres.  The  nave,  commenced  in 
lOlS,  was  only  completed  in  137B.  Erwin  was 
then  requested  to  furnish  designs  for  the  deco- 
ration of  the  interior  of  the  church,  and  for  the 
oonstniotion  of  two  new  towers  and  a  fiif  ade 
upon  the  .site  of  tho  ruins  of  tho  old  tower. 
The  work  was  commenced  Feb.  20,  1276,  and 
the  fonndation  stcme  of  the  new  atmetnre  was 
laid  May  25,  1277.  The  architect  died  when 
the  work  was  only  half  finished ;  it  was  con* 
tinned  by  his  son  Johannes  (died  March  -18, 
1339),  and  was  subsequently  continued  chiefly 
after  hia  designs,  which  are  still  preserved  at 
Btrasbonrg.  His  danghter  Sabina  assisted  him 
in  the  decoration  of  tho  interior  of  the  church; 
and  another  of  his  sons,  Winhing  fdied  in  1330), 
was  also  an  architect  of  some  di8nncti9n.  The 
remains  of  this  family  of  arohlteots  an  interred 
within  the  cathedraL 

ERYMAOTHUS^  in  tneient  geography,  a 
river  and  m  inntain  of  Arsadia,  in  Greece.  The 
river,  according  to  some  the  modem  JDimitzansL 
rises  on*the  fronUers  of  Areadla  and  Elia,  ana 
flows  into  the  Al[»heus.  Tho  mountain,  situated 
to  the  ea^  of  the  river,  formed  the  western 
p<^t  of  the  northern  barrier  of  Arcadia,  and 
was  covered  with  forests.  It  was  in  this  moun- 
tain that  Hercules  chased  and  the  famous 
wild  hoar. 

'  ERYSIPELAS  (Or.  rpv«,  to  draw,  an  l  nAat, 
neighiwring,  from  its  tendency  to  draw  in  th« 
neighboring  parts).  Sr.  Ahtroht^  Ennt,  or  in 
Scotland,  Kobe,  an  inflammation  of  the  skin 
characterized  by  redness,  swelling,  and  burning 
pain,  oomroonly  spreading  firom'a  central  poini^ 
and  sometimes  atVeoting  the  suLoutaneous  cel- 
lular Ussue.  Idiooathic  erysipelas  almost  inv*- 
liably  attacks  Ae  face ;  frequently  it  is  preceded 
.hy  loss  of  appetite,  languor,  Leiulaclie,  chilli- 
ness, and  frequency  of  pulse  \  a  ^t  now  makea 
its  appearance,  commonly  on  one  side  of  tiie 
nose,  of  a  deep  red  color,  swollen,  firm,  and 
shining,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  burning,  tingling 
pfdn.  Hie  dbMse  gradoally  extends,  often 
mitil  tho  whole  of  the  faoo  and  haiiy  scalp 

have  been  a£footed|  but  it  is  ezocedingly  rare 
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for  it  to  pass  upon  tho  tmnk^  Often,  while 
Btill  advancing  iu  one  direction,  tlie  pert  Oil* 

S*  nail  J  affected  is  restored  to  it^  normal  con- 
tion.  CSommonly  large  Irregulur  vesicles 
(phlpeUruf)  filled  with  serum,  preciselj  similar 
to  t!io«A  produced  by  n  ^rnh\,  make  their  ap- 
poarauco  on  the  inflamed  skin.  The  pnlse  is 
frequent,  there  is  total  low  of  appetato,  heed* 
ache,  prostration,  re5tle8fnea«i,  and  slecplessnesa, 
and  coinmoolj,  particularly  at  nigltt,  more  hr 
le»  delirium  ia  present.  Tho  oompldnt  rnna 
its  course  in  aoont  n  week,  and  the  general 
symptoms  ordinarily  abate  somewhat  before 
any  decline  is  noticed  in  the  local  iiitiammation. 
In  itself  erysipelss  of  the  face  is  ordinarily  un- 
attended with  danger ;  but  where  it  occurs  in 
tbe  course  of  other  and  exhausting  diseases,  it 
adds  much  to  the  gravity  of  tlie  i)ro(rnoj;is.  In 
fatal  cases  the  delirium  is  apt  gradually  to  lapso 
into  eoma.  Erysipelas  la  subject  to  epidemic 
intiTionces ;  in  certain  seasons  it  is  exceedingly 
prevalent,  while  in  others  it  is  rarely  seen. 
The  attack  is  favored  by  overcrowding  and  de- 
ficient ventilation.  Ilopififnl^,  particularly  in 
the  spring  of  tho  year,  arc  infested  with  it. 
The  writer  recoUecte  a  crowde<l  M^ard  in  the 
basement  of  Bellevue  hospital  (New  York),  in 
which  for  several  weeks  eveiy  patient  that  was 
plaoed  in  it  underwent  an  attadc  of  erysipelas, 
and  mnny  were  affected  a  second  time.  Certain 
uulieaithy  states  of  the  system  predi^>08e  strong- 
ly to  the  disease,  and  an  nnwlioleeooM  diet  and 
the  fl1)use  of  alcoholic  stimulants  are  commonly 
eit^  among  its  causes.  We  have  seen  that  sim- 
ple evyripttaa  la  rately  fatal ;  consequently  re- 
ooveHf  s  are  common  under  a  great  variety  of 
treatment.  Usually  it  requires  nothing  more 
than  to  move  the  bowels  by  a  mild  laxative, 
and  afterward  to  F'^pport  «r«tem  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  imlrijuent,  and  il  necessary  the 
vae  of  quinine  and  wine  whey.  Where  there  is 
great  prostration,  stimulants  may  be  freely  ad- 
ministered ;  lately  it  has  been  proposed  to  treat 
all  cases  by  the  administration  of  the  tincture 
of  the  mnriate  of  iron  in  dose?^  of  from  10  to 
20  drops  every  2  hours,  and  ihin  method  has 
been  found  eminently  successful.  A  great  va- 
riety of  external  applications  have  at  difTerent 
times  been  recommended — tho  use  of  blisters 
•lipUed  to  the  emtie  of  the  Inflamed  part^  of 
an  epifhem  of  mercurial  ointment,,  the  applica- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver  and  of  tincture  of  iodine, 
&c.  A  nmple  wash  of  lead  and  opium,  applied 
by  means  of  linen  cloths  saturated  with  it^  is 
oommonly  grateful  to  the  patient,  and  answers 
every  purpose.  Systematic  writers  make  a  sep- 
arate variety  of  tho  erysipelas  of  new-bom  chil- 
dren ;  it  presents  no  peculiarity,  however,  ex- 
cept its  greater  gravity,  in  common  with  other 
diseases,  in  such  delicate  organisms.  When 
erysipelas  of  the  abdomen  occurs  in  new-boro 
children,  it  oommonly  has  its  point  of  origin  In 
the  recently  divided  umbiliral  cord.  In  some 
cases  erysipelas,  arising  generally  from  some 
injury  or  excoriation,  shows  a  teodeocjto  ad- 
▼aooe  in  one  direotioa  while  it  paiea  vw§f  in 


another  {ery$ipelas  ambulam) ;  in  this  maimer  it 
naj  paiB  in  turn  over  aInKMt  every  part  at  the 

surface. — ^In  phlegmonons  erysipelas  the  prwor- 
■ory  symptoms  ore  more  constant  and  severe,  tb« 
pain  more  violent,  the  prostration  greater ;  the 
redness  is  mo^t  strongly  marked  along  the  trunk? 
of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  and  the  lympbati^ 
glanda  are  swollen ;  the  eweliiag  of  the  meIb  b 
more  considerable,  it  soon  assumes  a  pasty  con- 
sistence, and  pit^  strongly  on  presaore.  A&  the 
disease  advances,  the  pain  sufaeidea^  tiie  redoeM 
is  diminished,  and  fluctuation  becomes  evident; 
if  left  to  itself,  the  skin,  gradnally  thinsed  a&d 
^atended,  sloughs  over  a  larger  or  smaller 
and  pus  mingled  with  shreds  of  dead  ct'flaisr 
tissue  is  discharged.  The  disease  indeed  f^m« 
often  to  be  Id  the  eeOnlar  tissue  rather  than  ie 
the  skin,  and  sometimes  thp  cpllular  tlvsoe 
throughout  a  limb  appears  to  be  attected-  it  is 
a  diaoeae  of  great  severity,  and  when  extensive 
often  proves  fatal  under  th  '  hf^^t  treatment.  In 
its  treatment,  the  same  general  prmciples  fl^^pb' 
as  in  simple  eryaipelaa.  The  patieotVi  atieugth 
should  be  supported  by  a  nutritioni  diet,  and 
tonics  and  stimulants  must  often  be  freely  ad- 
ministered. The  muriated  tinctnre  of  iroo  may 
hrrp  !il';o  be  resorted  to  with  great  advant5ige. 
Eariy  in  tiio  disease  tho  skin  should  be  frvn^j 
divided  down  into  the  oellular  tissue,  to  revere 
the  constriction  of  the  parts  and  aflSotd  an  ea^f 
opening  to  the  discharges. 

ERYTHEMA  (Gr.  tpviatim,  to  redden),  aa 
aft'ection  of  the  skin  chnrnrtorizod  by  a  slight  red- 
ness without  dctorminuLe  lurm.  It  is  generally 
due  to  the  action  of  some  special  cause,  as  the  be^ 
of  the  sun,  Ac.  Where  it  is  produced  by  tho  fric- 
tion of  two  contiguous  surfaces,  as  freqa«Btly 
occurs  in  infants  and  in  fli^hy  persons,  itweAaa 
called  tr?  trrtrigo.  Erythema  nodosum,  the  sever- 
est form  ot  tho  disease,  is  characterized  by  the 
eruption  of  numerous  red  spots  fnmx  ^  of  as 
inch  to  an  inch  in  their  lonfrest  (vertical)  diam- 
eter. These  spots  are  sliglitly  elevated ;  alt«r 
a  few  days  their  color  deepens,  and  paanng 
through  various  slmde''  of  Mue  and  yellow,  tli* 
skin  resumes  its  normal  color.  The  aflectioa 
is  apt  to  be  attended  with  fever,  depression  of 
strength,  and  derangement  of  the  dige-stire 
organs.  Simple  erythema  needs  no  treatniejii 
beyond  the  employment  of  soothing  applica- 
tions ;  in  intertrigo,  the  use  of  an  absorbent 
powder,  as  lycopodium.  starch,  Ac,  may  be  ad- 
visable. Erythema  nodosum  is  best  treated  bgr 
diet,  rest,  and  a  mild  laxative ;  in  some  easel 
tonics  and  iron  may  be  used  with  advantage. 

ERTTHBiE,  an  Ionian  (Atj  of  Asia  ^aor, 
on  the  «efi-coast  at  the  extremity  of  a  small  pen- 
insula. It  had  a  fine  harbor,  in  ft-ont  of  which 
were  4  small  isles,  called  Hippi,  and  it  waa  a 
scheme  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  isolate  it 
together  with  the  adjacent  mountain  of  Mimas 
from  the  mainland  by  means  of  a  eanaL  It  was 
famed  for  its  sibyl  or  prophetic  woman.  Tt^  *itd 
is  occupied  by  the  modem  villjige  of  Kjiri, 
where  there  are  manv  rnins  of  the  old  city. 

£ft YXH&d£A2ii  &£A  (Or.  lynd^, 
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red,  roMy),  In  ancient  geography,  originally 
fhsMBW  c^tbo  whole  expanse  of  sea  between 
Africa  on  tbo  S.  W.,  Arabia  on  the  N.  W.,  Go- 
dxi>5l5  00  the  N.,  and  India  on  the  indad- 
ing  the  two  great  gol^  the  Arabian  aaid  the 
Pensian.    In  this  wider  8en<»<»  thc^  tf^rm  Rcoms  to 
bare  been  used  by  Herodotus,  who  desiguatea 
Dy  it  both  the  Indian  ocean,  of  the  shape  of 
which  h©  was  ignorant,  and  tho  Persi;i;i  pulf^ 
distingnishing  bo  werer  the  lied  sea,  the  yam  mf 
or  weedy  sea  of  the  Hebrews, whidi  he^alls  tho 
Arabian  rnlf.   The  terra  7  vf3mr\&akcinrrn(my,\\\- 
'.m  w»)  jippearg  in  some  passages  of  the  same 
Historian  as  identical  witu  the  Erythman,  in 
others  as  designating  tho  more  distant  and  !ec<; 
known  refpon  of  the  latter.   Later  and  better 
infoniMd  geographers,  distingoishing  the  s^pa- 
rale  parts  of  th<«  sen,  applied  to  Its  main  body 
the  name  of  Indixm  oceaa,  and  to  its  great  golfii 
Wrt  nameaof Penriao  and  Arabian,  whibfhetem 
Ervthnran  sea  (Lat  Mart  JUtbrum)  was  vari- 
ooslj  used  bv  different  writers  notil  it  became 
ttKmned  to  the  Arabian  gtd£  Thu  origin  of  the 
name  is  doubtful ;  it  is,  however,  prolMiblo  that 
it  is  d&rived  from  the  Phoenicians  (or  red  race; 
Gr.        and  ^rutor,  red),  who,  aoeordliig  to 
IT  'rodotns  in  the  opening  of  his  work,  "  for- 
loeriT  dwelt  <m  the  shores  of  the  Erjthrasaa  sea, 
vlieoee  they  migrated  to  the  Mediterranean,"  a 
«*at->'T)cnt  confirmed  by  tho  oritioal  nonfiarcifMH 
t:  K  iwlitiaon  and  others. 

£RYX  an  andent  town  of  ffioQy,  oooopyliig 
thp  s-ide  uf  n  motintain  of  the  Jsamo  name  (now 
MuQte  S.  Giuiiano),  op  the  N.  W.  coast  of  the  isl- 
and, nctf  tho  promontovy  of  Drepanom.  Above 
I*,  wa^  a  t«mpi0  of  Venns  on  the  summit  of  the 
rniaatiiin.  it  early  became  a  dependraey  of 
Cvthaga,  waator  a  diort  time  under  the  sway 
di  Syracnse,  was  captnred  by  Pyrrhus  in  278 
B.    g^n  reverted  to  the  Carthaginians,  and 
in  the  i^t  Punic  war  was  murtiatty  deetniyad 
t'j  Bsmilear,  who  converted  it  into  a  fortified 
coip,  removing  the  inhabitants  to  Drepananu 
A  few  yms  later  it  waa  takan  by  the  Romans, 
1)^!  the  citj-  was  snbseqocntly  snrprised  by  Ha- 
nukar  B&rca,  and  made  his  heaa-ooarters  till 
tile  oondasion  of  the  war,  while  tue  Romans 
continued  to  hold  tho  temple  as  an  impregnable 
fortress.  The  site  of  the  andent  ci(y  is  now 
cKcuyAtd  only  by  a  convent,  «id  fhl^  of  tiM 
temple  b j  s  Saracenic  castle,  now  a  prlKni,  0nv* 
ronoded  by  the  town  of  Sa»  Gitdiano. 

ERZBERG  ((-er ,  uro  mountain),  a  mining 
di?trift  in  the  circle  of  Bruck,  Styria,  po  c?illed 
frm  a  mcMiatain  of  the  same  name  which  for 
pvMd  of  1,000  years  has  yielded  vast  qnanti- 
^  of  iron.  Aboat  800,000  c^t  of  ore  of  the 
^  qwlity  are  annnally  extracted  from  these 
|^oes,and  indeed  the  monntoln  mig^- almost 
M  («lkd  s  soUd  block  of  carbonate  of  iron.  In 
1883  i«4o^l  iron  cross,  35  feet  In  height,  was 
tr<yt«<j  on  it<)  summit  by  tbo  ardhdnke  JooB. 

£KZGEBlI*wGE  (G8r.,ore  monntmcA),  a  range 
of  nuantoiDs  on  Uie  boundary  between  Bohe- 
i&it  ud  Saxony,  and  in  its  sonthem  portion 
^QhkfijiaBoiMada.  It  astanda  Jl!,ir.]EL» 


W.  S.  about  100  and  covers  an  averago 
breaddl  of  alNmt  80  m.  At  ita  western  extrem- 
ity it  connect?  "n-ith  tho  range  called  the  Ficb- 
telgebirge,  whose  the  White  Ekter  has  it* 
soTiroe.  Jlia  Tivar  Elbe  d^nes  its  E.  extremity, 
flnwinrr  townrd  the  N.  through  the  valley  that 
separates  the  Erzgebirge  from  the  Winterberg. 
On  the  K.  the  range  slopes  gently  toward  tlio 
plains  of  Gennnny,  but  on  tho  S.  the  descent  is 
more  precipitous,  with  deep  and  narrow  valleys 
running  down  to  the  valley  of  tha  river  Eger, 
which  flows  E.  to  the  Elbe.  Tho  highest  eleva- 
tions are  W.  of  the  oentralpart  of  the  range. 
Here  are  the  summits  of  Kailberg,  4,213  iSsfc 
above  the  sea;  Fichtelberg,  8,968;  Scdnv^nr- 
wald,  8,988;  and  Auersberg,  8,24S.  These  are 
granitic  peaks,  but  toward  tlie  Elba,  where  tho 
grnnitic  rock3  give  place  to  sandstone,  the  ele- 
vation declines  to  a  marlmnm  of  1,834  feek 
Tbo  rango  ia  trvrertad  by  •  great  roads,  tbo 
most  Importnnt  of  them  connecting  Prague  with 
Dresden  and  Chemnitz.  The  valley  of  the  Elbe 
admits  the  passage  of  the  range  by  tlio  railroad 
which  runs  from  Dresden  to  Vienna.  Tho 
Erzgebirge  have  long  been  £udoo>  for  their 
nrinwal  prodootiona.  Of  theae  the  moat  im- 
portfint  firo  silver  and  tin,  tho  annual  product 
of  the  former  metal  amounting  to  about  730,000 
OS.,  and  of  tbo  latter,  from  tho  mines  of  Saxony, 
to  nKoTit  140  tons,  (^nide  cobalt^  oalled  zaftVo, 
19  produced  in  Baxony  to  the  aauwnt  of  400 
tons,  and  in  Bobemift  300  tona.  Lead  ia  ob- 
tfiiued  to  the  amount  of  400  or  600  ton";,  iron 
from  3,500  to  4,000  tons,  and  copper  about  dU 
tons.  Other  mineral  prodnota  are  gold,  found 
in  small  quantity,  mercury,  arsenic,  bismuth 
antimony,  zinc,  manganese,  and  sulphur.  Goal 
is  found  in  the  lower  country  near  Dresden  and 
Zwickau,  and  porcelain  clay  at  Aue,  12  ra.  S.  £. 
from  Z  wiokau.  This  is  used  at  the  royal  manu- 
faotonr  at  Meissen. 

ERZROrM,  a  province  or  cyalet  of  Asiatio 
Turkey,  comprising  the  greater  part  of  Turkish 
Armenia,  ana  bounded  N.  by  Trebizond,  £.  1^ 
Persia  and  the  Russian  dominions,  6,  by  Koor- 
distan,  and  W.  by  Seevas;  pop.  differently 
estimated  at  110,000  and  600,000.  It  oonsista 
mnTnlr  of  lofty  table-land,  the  elevation  of  which 
is  estimated  at  6,000  feet,  ^aversed  £.  and  W. 
by  several  ranges  of  monntaina,  between  which 
lie  rich  and  extensive  valleys.  Cultivation  is 
here  well  attended  to,  and  tho  soil  produces  a 

§ refusion  of  exoenont  fraita,  rye,  barley,  and 
ax,  and  furnishes  pasturage  for  lai^  hordf 
of  cattle.  The  climate  in  winter  and  spring  is 
severe,  and  in  summer  the  heat  la  excessive. 
Tiie  rivers  Euphrates,  Araa,  Koor,  and  Tcho- 
ruk  have  their  sources  here.  The  mountain* 
are  inhabUad  m^ly  by  Koorda,  who  acknowL> 
edge  at  most  a  nominal  allegiance  to  the  sultan. 
— ^Erzroitm,  the  capital  of  the  above  provinc^ 
and  the  principal  citf  of  Armenia,  is  situated 
on  the  Kara-«?n  or  W,  branch  of  the  Euphra- 
t^  in  a  beautiful  phiin  about  6,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  90  m.  long  and  80  m. 
bioad}  diataooaftm  Ita  aaaraat  aaapoii^  Ti»> 
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bizond,  120  m.  •  pop.  in  1854, 40,0004  A  tri- 
ple wall  of  Btouo  wMoh  nearly  murroulldi  the 

old  part  of  the  town,  and  a  large  massive  cita- 
del, encompassed  by  a  double  wall,  and  having 
4  stent  gates  covered  with  plates  of  iroB|  are 
its  principal  defences.  The  citadel,  however, 
is  commanded  by  a  hill  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  Btreete  are  narrow  and  filthy ;  the  houses 
are  mostly  of  wood,  mud,  or  bricks  dried  in  the 
sun ;  and  the  wliole  city  is  infested  with  savage- 
looking  dogs.  The  principal  buildings  sffe  we 
Greek  and  ^Vrmenian  churches,  and  the  custom 
house,  beside  which  there  are  about  40  mosques 
nd  muMiroDS  caravansei«il.  Oatside  of  the 
city  are  4  subnrlis.  The  caravans  travelling 
from  Teheran  to  Mecca  usually  halt  here,  and 
■D  active  trade  is  carried  on  with  all  the  ac^a- 
oent  countries.  Shawls,  silk,  cotton,  rice,  indi- 
go, tobacco,  and  madder  are  imported  from  the 
•Mil,  and  broadcloth,  tchintz,  cutleiy,  ^ko.,  fk<oni 
the  west  by  the  Black  sea.  The  exports  are 
furs,  gall,  and  live  stock.  Erzroum  was  built  by 
the  emperor  Theodosius  II.  about  A.  D.  415, 
and  named  Tlieodosiopolis  in  honor  of  its  found- 
er. It  was  twice  destroyed  by  fire  and  pillage, 
and  In  1889  was  taken  by  the  Boasia&s.  Its 
present  name  is  supposed  to  be  a  comiption  of 
Ardxroum,  the  land  of  Rome,  the  Turks*  fre- 
qoMitly  applying  the  word  Room  (or  Bome)  to 
any  territory  anciently  recognized  as  a  part  of 
the  Kotnan  or  Byzantine  empire.  Its  position, 
which  cuunnunds  the  road  from  Persia  to 
Constantinople,  renders  it  still  an  inij)ortant 
military  post,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  its  By- 
natiiie  masters,  and  also  a  point  of  great  com- 
mercial interest.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Turkish 
govemor-geuerai,  of  the  Engli&h  and  other  for- 
eign'eomola,  and  the  focus  of  the  transit  trade 
between  Europe  and  Trebizond  on  the  one  hand 
atui  central  Asia  and  Persia  on  the  other. 
Several  American  missionaries  xeiide  here. 

ESARU ADDON,  son  and  successor  of  Sen- 
nacherib, king  of  Assvria,  reigned  in  the  1st 
half  of  the  7th  century  B.  C.  He  is  the  Sar- 
ehedon  of  Tohit,  the  Asaradinus  of  the  Canon 
of  Ptolemy,  and  the  Asshur-akh-iddina  of  the 
recently  discovered  Assyrian  inaeriplioni.  From 
the  latter,  compared  with  a  few  passages  in  the 
books  of  Kings  (2,  zix.  87),  Isaiah  (zxxvii.  38), 
£sm  0r.  8),  and  Tobit  (L  81),  the  history  of 
his  reign  may  be  summed  up,  according  to 
George  Rawlinson's  i-jo&y  on  the  History  of 
Aisyria,"  in  vol.  i.  of  hb  ^'-Herodotus,"  as  fol- 
lows: He  carried  his  arms  over  all  Asia  be- 
tween the  Persian  ^ulf,  the  Armenian  moun- 
tainsi,  and  the  Mediterranean,  made  war  on 
Egypt,  conquered  Sidon,  Cilicia,  the  country  of 
the  Gimri  or  Saoo,  parts  of  Armenia,  M<Hlia, 
Idumsa,  and  other  countries.  In  Susiana  he 
contended  witli  the  son  of  Merodach-Baladan ; 
on  another  son,  refugee  at  his  court,  he  be- 
stowed a  territory  on  the  coast  of  the  Per- 
sian gulf.  Esarhaddon  appears  to  have  hold 
his  court  sometimes  at  Kineveh  and  some- 
times at  Babvlon,  to  which  htttcrcitTManasseh, 
king  of  Jodah,  was  ied  prisoner  byhiajM^taina. 


He  peoiJ^d  Samaria  by  colonies  drawn  dui^ 
from  Babylonia.  His  buildings  eqaaBsdhn^ 
nificence  those  of  his  predecesiiors.  Oni 
Boription  speaks  of  30  temples  erected  }>jlSa 
in  Aasyria  and  Mesopotamia,  "  shining  mil  sl- 
yer and  ^Id,  as  splendid  as  the  sun."  0:., 
these  edifices  is  that  known  the  S.  W.  [uiiifi 
at  Nimroud,  whiob,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Ujiri, 
"  answers  in  its  general  plan,  more  thin  itj 
building  yet  discovered,  to  the  description  in 
the  BiUe  of  the  palace  of  Solomon."  AnoBer 
was  erected  at  i^ineveh,  and  called  the  piliu 
"  of  the  pleasures  of  all  the  year,"  "  a  julice 
such  as  uie  kings  his  fathers  who  went  before 
him  had  never  made."  In  the  con.'itruction  of 
his  palaces  ho  employed  Syrian,  Greek,  isd 
Phoenician  artists,  as  well  as  workuen  furni'htil 
him  by  princes  of  Syria  and  Cypnis.  HisworlLs 
seem  to  indicate  a  lung  and  prosperoas  reip. 

waa  anooeeded  by  ms  son  Asshur-baai 
or,  according  to  Oppert,  by  a  Tiglath-PileKr. 

ESCALADE  (Fr.,  from'Lat.  »c<ila,&kLii:\ 
in  military  affairs,  an  attack  on  a  fortified  plice 
by  pcaling  the  walls  with  ladders,  without 
the  forumlitics  of  u  siege,  or  raising  regulir 
works  to  protect  the  men. 

ESC^VAIIUA,  a  W.  co.  of  Floridfl,  separaUd 
from  Alabama  on  the  W.  by  the  P,erdido  rirer, 
bounded  £.  hf  the  Escambia,  and  S.  bj  ik 
gulf  of  Mexico;  area  1,110  sq.  m.;  pop.inlSJJ, 
4,851,  of  whom  1,332  were  slaves.  It  cocs^s 
moadj  of  a  level  and  not  very  productive  cow- 
try,  covered  with  extensive  pine  forests.  In  IsSfl 
it  yielded  4,'J50  bushels  of  Indian  com,  4,130 
of  aweet  potatoes,  and  10,160  lbs.  of  na. 
There  were  6  churches  and  2  newspaper  ofi«i 
in  the  county,  and  269  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  Kamadfron  ENambiaitw.  Oqi* 
tal,  Pcnsacola. 

ESCARPMENT  at.  Scarpa,  slope  of  a  ^ 
in  geology,  a  aleap  deeUvi^  or  precipice  Tj 
term  is  most  commonly  employed  in  fortiJica- 
tion,  in  which  it  designates  any  steep  slope 
formed  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  eneoT. 
In  a  fortress,  the  scarp  is  the  exterior  ak)f« « 
the  wall  which  supports  the  rampart 

ESCHEAT  (law  Fr.  from  wr^<"^  * 

eehoir,  to  fall  out,  or  lapse),  a  Mare  in  tk 
ular  descent  of  lands  whereby  the  fee  re«rt» 
back  to  the  original  grantor  or  his  heira  if  tp<7 
can  bo  found,  and  if  not,  then  to  tbe  foverwgi 
who,  according  to -the  feudal  tenure,  vaitH 
original  source  of  title.   Such  a  failure  maj  c<- 
cur  for  tlie  want  of  heirs,  or  of  such  hcu^ 
can  iuherit  the  particular  estate.  Tbb 
but  rarely  happen  as  respects  an  absolute  cw| 
in  fee,  inasmuch  as  heirs  may  be  sought  tow 
remotest  degree  of  collateral  consanguini^ « 
ftflnre  olhnaal  deMendnnts;  but  it  -r  r.;t  ^ 
unfVequent  occurrence  where  the  estaU'  i> 
ited,  as  in  the  case  of  a  marriage  ««"'^"^:,?; 
which  the  estate  is  to  descend  to  the  u«ue  }^ 
marriage,  or  of  an  estate  tail  by  which  a  umj* 
tion  is  made  to  the  heirs  of  a  man's  bodj-  orcm 
apecified  heirs.  In  these  and  analogcu* 
vpon  tbe  Dailiue  of  the  heiia  ( 
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there  miir  b«  others  oapaUe  of  inheriting  gener^ 
ally,  tlM  title  to  the  land  reverts  to  the  grantor  if 

no  other  provision  has  been  made  in  the  deed  cre- 
attag  the  estate.    The  escheat  in  suoh  a  case  is 
mMi»\t9  impter  d^Jiuhm  9ttnffuitUt»  ftina^ 
abo  occur  by  an  obstruction  of  the  descent  prop- 
ttrdeUetum  Unentit^  that  is,  when  there  has  been 
teoBTinlioaorfidoDy;  in  whioh  <mm^  Moulding 
U>  the  old  phraseology,  there  was  a  oomption 
(tf  Uood,  so  that  tlie  man  thos  oonvioted  was 
tonwd  m  latir  to  ham  no  hdw.  Adistinotioo 
was  made  between  treason  and  other  felonies. 
In  the  former  case  forfeiture  to  the  crown  inter^ 
rm«A  and  prevented  the  escheat  of  the  lands  to 
the  original  proprietor;  in  the  latter,  the  lands 
of  the  felon  were  intercepted  by  the  crown  for 
t  yeir  and  a  day,  flDd  tbMi  enMttted  to  the  lord 
of  the  fee.    By  statute  64  George  III.,  c.  145, 
DO  ttUinder  for  felony  except  treason  and  mur- 
ktk  BOW  permitted  to  defeat  the  right  of  tiM 
keir  or  other  person  who  would  by  law  bo  onti- 
4sd  to  the  estate,  except  daring  the  life  of  the 
oftnder.  By  the  oomroon  law  haitards  were 
not  deemed  to  have  any  heirs  except  of  their 
OTQ  bodies,  for  being  without  lawful  parentage^ 
Ifair flui  lurre  ao  oollaleral  Irindred;  therefore 
upon  the  death  of  a  person  of  illegitimate  birth, 
leaving  no  issue  and  without  will,  hia  lands  e»- 
dMtM.  Sointheoase  of  amn  AjrhagtBtea* 
t4te  leaving  onlv  alien  relatives ;  .as  they  could 
not  inberiL  hia  lands  would  escheat.  JTormerly 
ttmihda  tint  there  ooold  be  no  deeeoit  even 
to  natural-bom  subjects,  between  whom  and  the 
deceased  there  were  lineal  or  collateral  alien 
■Meiton  tbroof^  whom  they  would  be  obliged 
todam;  but  the  statute  11  and  12  William  III., 
a  8,  provides  that  an  intermediate  alien  ancestor 
^mvtiL  hnpede  the  desoent  to  one  otherwise  c»> 
pablc  of  inlieritinp. — Tho  law  of  escheat  in  the 
L'oited  States  varies  from  the  English  in  several 
fntioQiarBi  Thos  for  illustration,  taking  it  as  U 
exists  in  the  state  of  Now  York,  to  which  there  is 
igeoeral  oonforniity  in  the  other  states,  the  ulti- 
nate  properqr  tolnds  It  deemed  to  be  in  the  peo- 
ple; sod  whenever  in  .my  private  ownership  tliero 
is  a  Culure  of  descent  by  want  of  heirs,  the  prop- 
«ty  eseheats  to  th  e  people,  or,  as  is  more  common- 
Ijrstid,  totbe  state.    1  he  escheated  hinds  are  to 
be  held,  however,  subject  to  all  the  trusts,  en- 
cntQlirarices,  dsc,  that  they  wonld  have  been  had 
they  descended ;  and  authority  is  given  to  the 
ooarts  of  the  state  to  direct  a  oonveyanoe  to  the 
parties  eqoitsbly  entided  thereto;  OonTletioa 
of  anj  criminal  offence  cxcei)t  treason  produces 
w  forfeiture  of  lands  or  personal  property ;  and 
vbere  the  panishment  is  imprisonment  for  life, 
thecoovict  is  deemed  civilly  dead,  and  his  heirs 
^  by  immediate  descent  as  they  would  upon 
imiMtanl  death.  In  the  case  of  outlawry  for 
tlicro  is  a  forfeiture  of  lands  to  the  state 
duricg  iho  life  of  the  offender.   The  lands  of  a 
ponon  dying  intestate  who  is  iUegitimate  do  not 
jj^w^arily  escheat,  but  descend  to  liis  mother 
if  lirijig,  or  if  she  is  dead,  to  the  relatives  on 
^«P«n  of  the  mother.  Aa  «rtateetidldoiiot 
•utinthaUiiUedSttlM^  mwj  of  «lw  qoMtioui 


which  arise  in  Enghmd  noon  the  failure  of  par- 
tioalir  beift  do  Boloeoarl  lere.  Properly  speilE* 

ing,  an  escheat  to  any  private  individual  is  un- 
known to  our  law.  Not  onlv  feudal  iucidentsi 
bat  the  theory  upon  whMi  they  were  foonded, 
have  been  abrogated.  In  respect  to  aliens,  a 
statutory  provision  similar  to  what  has  been  eo- 
aoted  in  England,  as  above  mtBlioiied,  remoffea 
all  disability  of  inheriting  by  reason  of  an  intei^ 
venins  alien  anoestor.  Where  property  is  por^ 
ehased  by  an  aUen,  or  haa  been  otberwlee  ao> 
quired,  as  by  claim  of  inheritance,  there  being 
no  other  heirs,  although  by  operation  of  law  it 
escheats  to  the  ■tatok  y«t  if  ma  titlo  good  until 
divested  by  some  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the 
state  to  eniforoe  the  escheat;  that  is  to  say,  it  is 
▼alid  against  all  other  elaimanta,  and  even  ajeunst 
the  state  itself  nntil  judgment  has  been  rendorad 
by  some  court  declaring  the  escheat. 

S80HENBA0H,  Woutiam  tow,  a  Geraiaa 
minnesinger,  belonging  to  the  circle  of  poets 
which  near  the  end  of  the  12th  and  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  18th  century  frequented  the  ooork 
of  the  landgrave  Hermann  I.  of  Thuringia  in 
the  castle  of  Wartbnrg.  He  was  of  noble  birth, 
received  the  honor  of  knighthood  from  the  ooonl 
of  Ilenneberg  (Poppo  VII.),  fought  under  the 
banner  of  different  lords  in  the  civil  wars  of 
Iho  toe,  gained  by  hia  aonga  the  hospitality  of 
many  noble  dwellings,  and  made  hi.s  longest 
abode  at  the  court  of  Eisenach,  in  the  moun- 
tain eaatle  of  Wartburg,  where  the  landgrava 
Hermann  collected  the  most  illustrious  ininno- 
singers.  Thither  he  went  in  1204,  was  associat- 
ed with  Heinrich  von  Veldeok,  Walther  vondar 
Vogelweide,  and  Heinrich  von  Ofterdingen,  and 
engaged  with  the  last  in  1207  in  the  poetical  con- 
teat  niown  as  "  the  war  of  the  Wartburg,^'  which 
wan  at  length  concluded  by  the  magician  Klitig- 
sor,  and  the  legends  of  which  were  collected  in  a 
wonderftal  poem  about  aoentory  later.  Esehen- 
bach  afterward  sang  at  other  courts,  and  died 
between  1219  and  1225.  Some  of  his  poems  are 
original,  and  otheri  arehaidtations  of  troubadour 
songs  and  trou  vC  re  romances.  They  display  depth 
of  feeling  and  a  mastery  of  language,  and  Frederio 
Ton  Sofiegal  haa  tmn  called  laehenbach  the 
greatest  poet  that  Germany  has  produced.  The 
first  critical  edition  of  his  works  was  by  Lach- 
nuMm  (Berlin,  1888).  They  have  been  adapted 
into  modem  German  by  San  Marte  (Ma^^deburg, 
188&-'41,  2d  ed.  1858),  and  Pareival  and  Tiii^ 
rel  by  Simrook  (Stuttgart,  1842;  2d  ed.,  1857). 

ESOHENMAYER,  Ai>orj  Kabl  August 
TON,  a  German  philosopher,  bom  at  Neuen- 
burg,  in  Wftrtemberg,  July  4^  1768,  died  Nor. 
17,  1852.  From  1811  to  1836  he  taught  phi- 
losophy and  medicine  and  afterward  practical 
philosophy  at  the  univerrity  of  TQbingen.  He 
produced  a  great  variety  of  writin^^'s,  chietly 
on  philosophy,  llis  religious  views  are  strongly 
tinged  with  mysticism,  and  several  of  his  writ- 
ings are  directed  against  the  theories  of  Ilegel 
and  against  the   Life  of  Jesus"  by  btrauss.  Hia 

grinoipalwork,  Jl$Ugi»fupkUmj^  t^fmM 
i  lUiingca  in  Ulfr-li  (I  vvila.  8va)w 
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ESOnSCITOLTZ,  JonAvx  Fbudbich,  a  Grer- 
maa  natamlist^  bom  at  DorpAt^  Kov.  1,  1798, 
died  there,  May  19, 1831.  He  accompanied  Kot- 
sebue'a  expedition  of  discovery  (1815-'18)  as 
pihjridia  And  naturaliit,  and  became  on  hi.<;  re- 
turn professor  of  medicine  nnd  director  of  the 
xool(^ad  lauscum  of  tlio  university  of  Dorp^ 
to  ipUcb  he  presented  his  mineralogieal  eouM- 
tlon.  He  also  joined  Kotzebuo's  new  expedi- 
tion in  1823,  pnblislied  an  aecoiint  of  it  at  Lon- 
don after  his  return  (1826),  and  fumiahed  a 
description  of  2,400  spf^rie'^  of  animnl*?  tf>  Kofc- 
rcbne's  Aette  Jieue  vm  die  Welt  nVtiuiiir  and 
8t.  PetenlNng,  1880).  A  zoological  map  of  those 
animals  wno  published  by  Vm  in  Berlin  (1829- 
'88).  Among  his  other  most  important  works 
b  hte  S^tiUm  dtr  Ahalephm  :  am  mu/Hhrliehe 
Bmh  rcihiirrj  aUer  mfintawrUgm  SUnMtkkM 
(Berlin,  1.S2LJ). 

BBCUKl  AI>  (Sp.  E»e«rial)j  a  palace  and  mau- 
tolenrn  nf  tln'  kinir^  "f  Spain,  situated  in  Escorial 
do  Aba  jo,  ii  town  ui  2.000  inhabitants,  in  a  bar- 
Mil  Mgion  2.070  feet  above  the  sea,  on  the  S.  E. 
flopo  nf  the  Sierra  rrii?ir^arama,  in  New  Castile^ 
25  m.  W.  from  Mudnd.  The  correct  title  of 
this  celebrated  pahice  is  "El  real  sido  de  San 
Lorenzo  f  1  ronl  del  Escorial,"  so  called  from  hav- 
ing been  built  in  tuitilment  of  a  vow  made  br 
PUQip  n.  that  he  would  build  tlio  most  ma^im* 
rent  Tnonn-Jtory  in  the  world,  if  St.  I^WTcnce 
would  give  hmi  victory  over  tho  Trench  in  the 
battle  of  St.  Quentin,  1557.  St  Lawrence  suffer- 
ed mart^T-dorn  by  bein^r  broiled  on  a  j^idiron,  and 
by  a  quaint  conceit  of  tlio  king  or  hisarchitecta, 
the  ground  plan  if  in  the  form  of  a  gridiron,  with 
handle  and  bars  complete.  Voltaire  and  other 
EVench  writers  have  claimed  for  a  Frenchman 
named  Louis  Foix  the  honor  of  having  ten 
the  architect  of  tho  Escurial.  It  is,  however, 
beyond  doubt  that  Juan  Bautista  de  Toledo 
commenced  it  from  hit  own  plans,  and  on  hia 
death,  in'THfiT,  it  was  continued  by  his  pupil, 
Juan  de  Hcrrera.  The  foundation  was  com- 
menced on  St.  Lawrence's  day,  April  SS,  1568. 
Twenty-one  yenrs'  labor  and  a  sum  equal  to 
$15,000,000  were  cxj)ended  in  completing  the 
work.  Tho  liodjr  of  tho  gridlnm  la  raprwant- 
ed  by  17  rangres  of  buildings,  cro5«'ne^  each 
other  at  right  angles,  forming  a  paralielogram 
enclosing  24  courts,  with  a  square  towar  SOO 
feet  injhci;»ht  flanking  each  of  the  4  comers 
of  tho  building,  thus  representing  a  gridiron  re- 
Tersed,  tho  towers  baing  the  upturned  feet  A 
"winp  460  foot  long  represents  the  handle  of  t!io 
implement,  and  contains  the  royal  apartment*. 
The  average  height  of  the  walls  is  60  feet  The 
total  length  of  tho  building  is  740  feet  K  and 
B.,  and  580  feet  E.  and  W.  It  contains  the 
royal  palace,  royal  diapel,  mnna.stery  with  300 
cells,  2  college^,  3  chapter  lionse-',  8  libraries, 
6  great  halls,  6  dormitories,  3  lioi^pital  halls,  27 
other  halls,  9  refectories,  6  infirmaries,  a  count- 
le5«f  nnmhcr  of  apartments  for  attendants,  RO 
staircases,  1,110  windows  looking  outward 
nnd  1*678  inward,  or,  including  outhouses,  4,- 
000  windowa  in  all,  besido  ligateanod  86 fii>aa> 


tmnB.  The  whole  edifice  is  btiilt  of  white  ttou 
spotted  with  gray,  re.>>ombling  granite,  and 
quarried  on  the  idte.  The  Boric  is  the  prtviul. 
ing  order  of  architecture.  The  most  strliai| 
fioature  of  the  edifice  is  the  chnrch,  boflt  iogn- 
ernl  imitation  of  St.  Petcr*8  at  Rome.  In  tie 
form  of  a  Grock  cross  with  a  cupola  and  tw9 
towers.  It  contuns  40  cli  apels  with  their  slur^ 
and  is  374  feet  lonp,  230  broad,  di\nded  into 7 
aisles,  paved  with  black  marble  and  roofed  bj 
the  dome  rising  830  feet  from  the  door  T:  e 
grand  altar,  90  feet  high  and  50  feet  wis' ;» 
composed  of  jasper  and  gilded  bronze.  Fi^ 
teen  piUam,  Moh  18  feet  high,  of  red  and  grea 
jasper,  support  an  estrado  on  which  the  aitir  i« 

S laced.    Porphyry  and  marbles  of  thcriehesJ 
escription  incrust  the  walls,  and  on  either 
tide  are  statue  portraits  of  the  kings.  Difeetlj 
nnder  the  hieh  altar,  so  that  the  host  cuj  i» 
raised  above  ue  dead^  is  a  mausoleum  bailt  If 
Philip  IV.,  from  a  do^icrn  after  the  Rorss 
pantheon.   This  bnriai -place  is  36  feet  ii  c.- 
ameter,  with  walk  of  jasper  and  black  D«^ 
We.    Here  tho  remains  of  all  the  eoverei^'  f 
Spain  since  Charles  Y.  repose  in  niche.^ 
above  another.   Another  bnrial-plaoe  in  ow 
of  tho  chapels  is  cidled  tho  pautlienn  of  tlx 
infantas.    Several  fine  paintings  ailtm  the 
ehnrch,  but  it  is  much  «>om  of  its  em  -  i 
menta  since  it  was  plundered  by  the  F.-wki. 
Benvenuto  Cellini's  marblo  "  Christ,"  prewnltd 
to  Phttip  br  the  dnke  of  Tuscany,  and  broofiit 
from   nrrolona  on  men^s  shoulders,  h  still  5bo»i 
here,  and  an  immense  collection  of  i^utlj  relic 
amassed  br  tho  founder  may  also  be  seen.  Tlx 
interior  ot  tho  church  is  a  triumph  of  •rchite* 
toral  effect,  grand,  massive,  and  solemn.  Oail» 
■tops  are  6  colossal  statues  in  granite, 
marble  heads  and  hands,  and  gilt  erovoL 
These  are  called  the  kings  of  Judwa.  Thesffifc* 
forms  one  side  of  a  court,  facing  n  finelr  sfd;  • 
tured  portal,  which  opens  twice  for  every 
i&h  monarch,  once  when  he  is  carried  ttawp 
it  after  his  birth,  and  once  after  his  death,  i^bj 
8  nobles  and  3  priests  benr  him  to  the  tcm 
The  royal  apartments  contain  little  yorttj  * 
notice,  ezcNpting  two  picture  gallerMS,  nta 
which,  however,  Tnn<t  of  the  (h^ft  <r»w|* 
have  been  reMiuHed  to  MadritL  The 
room  of  tho  great  library  is  IW  ^**J* 
lenf^h,  32  in  width,  and       in  Iteight  TM 
ceilings  were  painted  in  fresco  br  BsrtholoB** 
Gardnoei.   The  library  waa  Mid.  before 
French   invasion  to  have  contained  80,W 
printed  and  4,300  MS.  volumes,  bot  ir» 
no  itocurate  estimate  of  its  present  ci>ntei» 
It  is  believed  to  contain  between  4,000*"*^' 
000  MSS.,  of  which  5G7  are  Greek,  «T  HtfWj 
tnd  1,800  Arabic.   The  Arabic  MSS.  arena 
acccsniblo  to  visitors.    A  portion  of  the  'iWr? 
was  destroved  by  lire  in  1G71,  and  again  m  IT»»- 
The  general  aspect  of  the  Escurial  i^  that  ot » 
frp^biy  erected  pile,  rising  firom 
j)laniat  iuus,  tmd  more  imposing  from  its  b**??* 
tude  than  from  grandeur  of  architecttire.  ' 
X.andW.t«nnoMbTerkMktUsk!P««i 
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mi  ¥.  ades  front  tho  motmtdin,  and  are  oon«  Beat  of  Glaremont  Houae,  built  hj  Lord  Olive, 

MeM  with  tiie  village  b/  a  sobtemmean  gal-  afterward  occupied  by  the  princess  Charlotte 

]l  rr  tunnelled  in  1 770     ft  BkMiDt  ol  Mmmimi-  and  Prince  Leopold,  and  still  later  the  residence 

catiM  dnringBtonnBi  of  the  ex-king  Lpuis  Philippe  and  bi»  fitunily. 

KDRAS,  Boon  07,  two  apocryphal  books  of  Esher  place,  one  of  Cardinal  Wolsey'a  man- 

'  ■  Old  T.->tament,  given  as  the  8d  and  4th  books  aions,  is  also  in  this  parish. 

01  £zn  (the  2d  b^ing  properly  the  book  of  Nehe*  ESE,  the  name  of  several  rivers  of  Scotland. 

Mt\  1b  Mmd  mamneripts  of  the  Latin  V ul-  L  A  river  of  Dumfriesshire,  formed  by  tho  j  unc- 

^•atc,  as  well  as  ia  all  priutwl  editions  anterior  to  tion  of  the  Black  and  White  Ksk,  runs  a  diort 

tbedicreeofyieooiiiuul  of  Trent,  which  declmred  distance  along  the  En^Ush  boundary,  enters 

Ike  two  MlAtioiial  books  vncanonioaL  In  the  Cumberland,  and  falls  into  the  Bolway  fHth,- 

English  authorized  version  of  tho  Apocrypha  after  a  course  of  24  m.    IT.  A  river  of  Edin- 

tb«7  are  called  Xat  and  2d  Esdras ;  in  the'Cle-  burghshire,  formed  1^  m.  N.  of  Dalkeith  by  the 

tDM^MidSfatlllMTvrBioBSof  theVul^tethey  junction  of  the  K.  and  S.  Esk,  flows  N.,  and 

ii;  pr'ar  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  being  mserted,  empties  into  tho  firth  of  Forth  at  Musselburgh, 

ss  expresdy  staled,  in  order  to  "  preserve  from  III.  Noirra  £sk,  a  river  of  Forfarshire,  rises 

boDf  alt(^th«r  MMt  books  which  had  been  among  the  Grampian  hills,  flows  S.  £.,  chiefly 

sonietiuies  cited  by  some  of  the  holy  fathers."  along  the  boundary  between  Forfart'hirc  and 

iasU  (be  manuscripts  of  theSeptiuiigint,  the  first  Kincardineshire,  and  enters  the  German  ocean 

flftteiebooks,  or  the  80  callea  8d  ofEzra,  pre-  near  Montrose;  length,  22  m.   It  has  valu- 

oedes  tLe  canonical  books  of  tho  Jewish  scribe,  able  salmon  fisheries.    IV.  Sorrn  Esk,  a  river 

vjuob,  in  this  veinon,  include  that  of  l^ehe-  of  Forfarshire,  rises  in  the  Grampians,  flows 

mA,  Tl  if  ft  reei^tiui^on  of  the  history  re-  8.  and  8.      and  enters  the  German  ocean  near 

li!ed  in  the  canonical  book  of  tho  same  name,  tho  mouth  of  tho  Nk  Esk.    It  forms  u  large 

iBteraMTBed  with  some  Interpolations  taken  basin  at  Montrose,  but  is  navigable  only  a  short 

front  CRtroiddes,  Kdiemiah,  and  other  sources,  distance  from  the  sea.   It  has  salmon  fisheries. 

It  i<  written  in  an  elegant  style,  resembling  that  £SM£RAU)AS,  a  province  of  Ecuador,  in 

cfSymmarhna,  though  it  appears  to  be  rather  the  department  of  Quito,  lying  about  the  mouth 

•  iMloii  lluui  an  original  work.   The  name  of  the  Esmeraldas  river ;  area,  1,600  sq.  m. ; 

Eiidageof  the  author  or  translator  arc  unknown,  pop.  estimated  at  6,513.    It  is  on  tho  coast, 

Ik  2d  Esdras  or  4th  of  Ezra  is  of  a  diflerent  and  has  several  harbor^  of  which  the  most 

chmdsr  from  Ha  apocryphal  predecessor,  and  important  is  that  of  Esmeraldas^  the  capita 

s.vms  to  owe  it3  place  among  tho  uncanonical  of  the  province.    Its  soil  is  fertdo,  and  pro- 

vritiogi  <tf  the  Old  Testament  only  to  the  bis-  duces  abundantly  cacao,  tobacco,  indigo,  and 

toted  uuMwIdoh  it  bears.  It  contains  a  num*  many  kinds  of  fruits.   Its  monnteilit  are  oor- 

W  of  visions  resembling  those  of  the  ApocA-  ered  with  valuable  forests,  and  have  unex- 

l^pti,  related  in  a  style  acicnowledged  by  promi-  plored  minos;  its  rivers-  are  rich  in  gold,  and 

MBtflriHoatorise  occaadonally  to  great  sublimity  emertdds  wore  formerly  found  in  men  ammd- 

thought,  enerf^y  of  concoj>tion,  and  elegance  ance  as  to  have  given  tlio  name  to  the  i)rovince. 

d  Oftamim,   Xhis  book  also  is  supposed  by  ESNEH  (the  ancient  LaUpolia  or  Lato),  a 

MM  t»  ba  a  translation,  from  the  Hebrew  or  town  of  upper  Egypt,  on  the  left  bank  of  uio 

Chaldee.   But  both  tho  original  and  tho  Greek  Kile,  lat.  25'  30'  N.,  opposite  Tavid,  and  2S  m. 

trui^iitiou  mentioned  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  8.  8.  W.  of  Thebos ;  i)op.  about  ^000.  It  is  a 

byiog  been  lost,  th«  book  was  believed  to  exist  dirty,  poverty-stricken  place,  with  tmid  honm^ 

onlyin  the  old  Latin  version,  until  more  recent  and  was  selected  in  1834  as  a  place  of  bani^h- 

dueoTenesenriGbed  biblical  literature  with  Ara-  ment  for  the  Ghawazee  or  danoiM  women  of 

ne«il1StUopio  translations.   This  book  is  as-  Cairo  and  other  fomalea  wbo  omod  against 

p*i^H  tt  E^ra  the  st  ril>e  by  Clement  oi  Alex-  the  rules  of  tho  police.    It  h  the  emporium  of 

uidrb,  tod  was  regarded  as  prophetic  by  mo^  the  Abyssinian  trade,  contains  manufactories  of 

<f  flwfttten  of  the  dinreh,  though  it  does  not  cotton  goods,  shawls,  and  pottery,  and  to  a  eel^ 

appear  to  Lave  been  known  by  Joscphus.  Jahn  brated  camel  market.    It  waa  anciently  a  city 

■uppoaestiw  author  to  have  been  a  Jew  educated  of  great  size  and  importance,  tbe  remains  of 

y  OjMJfes,  and  converted  to  Christianity,  who  which  are  mostly  bnried  iiiid«r  large  tnoiindi 

■Ji'iniheJabont  tho  beginning  of  the  2d  century  covering  tho  adjacent  country.    In  the  ccntru 

^  ^  en.  lir.  Z^aarence  maintains  that  the  of  the  modern  town,  however,  surrounded  bjr 

WIS  a  Jew  who  lived  shortly  before  the  filthy  hovels,  stands  the  portioo  of  a  great  tern- 

^^"'i'^  era.    He  accordingly  rejects,  as  in-  pie,  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation.    It  b  sup- 

tc^afalkwa  the  first  two  chapters  of  the  bo^  ported  by  24  maaaive  and  elegant  pillars,  each 

vudi  fmmk  the  chief  argument  for  his  ao-  H        ^  diameter  and  40  fset  high.  Tha 

c^nt&tice  with  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  portico  is  112  feet  long,  53  feet  broad,  and 

lir.l^ebdierea  the  author  to  have  been  contem-  covered  with  sculptures  and  biercohnphiciL 

My  villi  Hm  author  of  the  book  of  Enoch,  or  On  its  ceiling  ia  4  zodiac,  like  that  of  Iiende- 

'•'^  to  have  written  the  latter  work  himself,  rah;  over  the  dedication  at  the  entrance  are 

^uHEB,  a  viUu»  and  parish  of  Surrey,  the  names  of  Tiberius  Claudius  Cowar,  Ger> 

fvaad,  flu  tha  &  W.  railway,  16  m.  8.  W.  of  manicus,  and  Vespasian,  and  within  oeew  thoaa 

''>^;po(;«lpiiridi(ieBlXl^  ftiitti»  clXwyan, Hadrian, and  Antoniimii.  Itlitagwa 
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to  1m  a  work  of  Boman  timML  and  was  finiBhed 
in  tlie  reigD  of  YespaBiaB.  In  1648  Ifebenat 

Ali  had  it  cleared  of  the  rubbish  which  filled 
tho  ioteriori  and  it  is  now  uaed  as  a  oottoa 

warenOuH. 

ESPiSXIER  (Fr.,  from  Lat.  pcim^  %  pole),  a 
kind  of  trellia-woik  used  in  faflttionltarei  <»l 
wM«]itoan«i^tlieln«&cliosofihitttn^ 
to  train  tlicin  into  a  horizontal  direction,  and  to 
expose  them  to  the  light  and  heat  of  the  son.  It 
*  !b  employed  in  tiie  tinlted  States  where  tt  Is  de- 
sired to  jirodnce  a  great  variety  of  fruits  in  small 
encloenres.  The  ef^ierisfskenedtothewaUa 
or  high  ftnesa  of  tiia  garden,  and  dwarf  py  and 
peaches  are  trained  in  this  way.  In  En^and, 
apples^  chetfleiL  pimna,  and  even  gooeebenriea 
are  thns  trained,  the  espalier  not  Ming  alw^ 
fastened  to  tlio  walls.  In  France  and  other  parts 
of  Europe  the  fastened  espalier  is  prindpaUy 
iised|  ana  the  peacih  and  nectarine  are  raised  on 
aoeh  frames.  Tho  espalier  thus  permanently 
aeeored  possesses  some  adrantsges  over  the 
Bjrstem  of  nailing  the  tree  to  the  wan,  which 
renders  it  more  difficult  to  remove  tho  insects 
that  are  apt  to  hreed  between  the  branches  and 
the  wan,  and  to  wasli  and  dean  Hie  tnm.  In 
American  forcing  houses,  the  pear]i  is  common- 
ly trained  on  espaliers,  so  formed  that  the  great- 
est anonnt  of  sorfiMO  ean  he  fUrtjr  ek  posed  to 
tho  sun  and  nir.— To  train  to  espaliers,  tho 
fhiit  tree  is  selected  when  young,  after  the 
ImdslunwiBade  Mr  first  yttt^flTOwtii.  The 
atom  or  tmnk  should  be  clean  ana  straight.  It 
la'to  be  OttwAilly  planted  in  a  properly  prepared 
horder,  and  headed  down  Jiwtheftyre  it  begins 
to  pnsh  out  for  growing.  "When  the  buds  liavo 
pushed  and  grown  8  or  4  inches,  it  should  re- 
ceive a  snnuner  pmning.  One  dioot  is  train- 
ed perpendicularly,  and  uie  others  arc  laid  liori- 
aontalhr  along  the  treUis  bars,  one  or  two  each 
ride  of  the  stem,  and  ahont  9  inches  apart  If 
tiie  eKtramity  of  the  loading  ?ho(it  bo  pinched 
oflL  leaving  about  15  inches,  the  sammer>£Mfin6d 
ImdB  will  push  ont  in  torn,  and  the  lower  ones 
'iqpon  it  arc  to  be  trained  oi^horisootaUy  as  they 
groir  at  nearly  eooal  distance  apart  The  ex- 
tremities of  these  oranohes  are  to  he  shortened 
in  ag^  some  time  previous  to  the  next  spring's 
growth,  and  in  midsummer  the  buds  upon  the 
wading  shoots  areto1)eanTab1>ed  off,  excepting 
the  8  nppennost ;  2  of  these  arc  to  be  train- 
ed ont  horizontally,  and  the  upper  is  to  be  the 
leader.  By  this  repeated  pmning  mul  pinching, 
Bhort  stems  are  prf>dticc<l,  and  in  duo  time  tho 
fruit-bearing  buos  will  appear,  which  in  the 
pear  are  of  pecnKar  fMrm,  growing  upon  what 
are  technically  called  fruit  ppni  s,  and  in  the 
peaoh  and  plum  are  distiiu^uished  by  their  fiol- 
nesa  and  ronndnesa  and  other  dissimilarities  to 
leaf  buds.  Fan-training  on  espaliers  is  prac- 
tised with  the  peach  and  nectarine  especially, 
land  sometimes  with  tiie  aplcot;  this  oonrtrta 
in  training  the  branches  so  as  to  sprcjid  ob- 
liquely upward  like  the  rays  or  sticks  of  a  fan. 
Inth  the  pear  and  iq)|detiie  horfaontd  mod* 
adopted.  Hai^flowttiagAnlMMiLbaMwd 


japon  espaliersand  trelliaea  by  careful  stteotia, 
and  any  requisite  form  oomolning  besntj  uA 

utility  can  be  secured  for  ornamental  pmpoKs. 
The  olyeot  in  fruit  coltare,  however,  is  to  » 
emv  ansibmidaiioeof  firelt  IwidafncoiimKdBB' 
its,  while  affbrding  snfficiency  of  light  tod  sa> 
shine.  For  this  purpoae  no  other  plsn  Msait 
ftasiUe  as  the  espalier ;  iMitaiBeetiiediniife; 
of  the  pear  on  tho  quince  stock  has  been  prv- 
tised,  standard  tress  of  dwarf  dimfiwkiBi^wfaich 
can  he  ^lantfld  near  Meh  otter,  and  eai  b 
trained  like  slirubs  or  bushes,  are  preferred. 

ESPABTEKO,  Joaqiw  Bai-hommms  doketf 
VHtoria,  a  Spsnuh  soldier  and  statsswsii.krtt 
Feb.  27,  1793,  in  Granatnla,  province  of  Cisdil 
BeaL  He  ia  the  scm  of  a  wheelwr^t)  reotiid 
some  Instrnotlon  hi  Ms  nallve  ^Hnafeaadhttc 
neighboring  town  of  Almagro,  enlisted  in  1^£'S 
as  a  o(»nmon  soldier,  subseqneiitbr  attsaded  tk 
nintary  school  at  Oadls;  was  made  sal^ftBl» 
ant  in  1814,  enpafrcd  in  1815  in  the  war  ia 
Yeneziiela,  attained  in  South  Amwics  to  ik 
mik  of  generd,  and  in  1814  was  smt  li 
Madrid  ns  a  bearer  of  dcppatchcs  for  thegoroh 
meat.  He  returned  to  fiooth  America tbeutf 
year  only  to  witness  the  trinmph  of  Bonrvsol 
to  be  thrown  into  prison,  from  which  be  » 
caped  after  a  few  months'  detention.  Afiir  Ui 
arriral  In  l^pain  he  ^Hsplayed  a  large  Mmi, 
derived,  it  was  said,  from  gambling  in  Sortfc 
America,  In  1827  he  married  the  bcsotiftl 
dsn^ter  of  a  wealthy  gentleman  of  Lognte 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  declare  himself  in 
fsYCHT  of  the  measure  brought  forwsrd  to  is- 
oore  the  snoeesrfon  to  tiie  throne  to  biM  Uf 
and  the  regency  during  her  minority  to  he 
mother,  Queen  Christina ;  andonthebre^ 
ont  of  eiri!  war  after  King  Ferdfaiaad%Mii 
(Sept.  20,  1833),  he  took  a  conspicuous  p»rt 
against  the  Garlists,  became  command^>A- 
chief  of  the  proirtece  of  Biscay  (Jan.  1,  iMft  I 

after  field-marshal  and  licntensnt- 
general  of  the  royal  forces  (June  20, 
Althoagh  not  always  snocessfld  •gai'^  fff 
Carlist?,  ho  displayed  more  spirit  and  abil^ 
than  any  of  his  coUesgnes ;  and  having  pro^ 
•Vsdrid  against tiM^sorgents (Aug.  im^ 
was  appointed  g«ieral-in-rhief  of  the  """T ^ 
the  north,  vioatoy  of  Navarr^  and  in  tiei* 
lowing  nMntii  captain-general  of  the  Bsjq" 
irovinoea.    Soon  nft<-rward  ho  drove  the  tflj 
ists  from  the  position  of  Luchana,  sn<^, 
by  the  British  fleet,  ndssd  tiie  siege  of  Bud*o 
(Dec.  24,  183G),  on  which  occasion  he  wj* 
created  count  of  Luchana.  In  tho  mean 
revohition  waa  rifh  in  liadrid,  reraltiogiQ  ^ 
proclamation  of  a  new  constitution,  June  J/S 


1887,  to  which  Esparterow  as  a  member  oi  tj* 

Is  adiMmoe.  o« 

of  Don  Carlos,  whici  m 


eonstitnent  oortes,  gave  ma  adhsrajce. 

forced  the  army  of  Don  Carlos,  whicJi 
advanced  to  the  walls  of  lUAnd  (Sept  ih 
1887),  to  retreat,  and  diwe  it  back  acro«J^ 
Ebro.  On  April  27, 1838,  hedefested  netf 
gos  the  army  of  the  Oarlist  general 
mtm  afterward  iiavI^nMeiwdsthatj^ 

GMrgne:.  ml  itegalniqgiNvaDdiiqpt*^ 
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▼ictoriw  in  May,  1S39,  !io  was  created  (Jnno  1) 
a  graadee  of  the  first  class  with  the  tiUe  of  duke 
of  Vittoria  and  of  MorellA.  Skllfldly  ftvtOfaig 

hiniM  lf  of  the  dtsacnsions  and  calamities  of  tho 
Oirlista,  aad  of  his  persooal  acquuatance  with 
dwir  general,  ICoroto  (the  saooessor  of Gaergne), 
V  bo  bad  been  his  companion  in  arms  in  Sonth 
America,  he  succeeded  in  concluding  a  conven- 
tion with  hhn  at  Bergara  (Aug.  29, 1839),  bj 
which  24  battalions  of  veteran  Oarlist  troops 
aebiowledged  the  sapremacj  of  the  queen. 
Don  Oirioa  fled  to  IWiaoe,  tiie  hw  troops  that 
mnalned  devoted  to  him  were  dispersed,  and 
Cabrera  himaelf^  the  moat  formidable  Carlist 
kader  after  the  death  of  Snmalaearreguy 
(1835),  was  at  length  overpoworof!  by  Es- 
,  and  compelled  to  follow  hb  master  to 
(My  6,  1840) ;  and  thw  the  war  wtfh 
the  Cariists  was  at  an  end.  But  the  strife  of 
political  parties,  in  which  £q>artero  now  took  a 
nm  frorainent  part,  oontlnQed  to  dlstraet  the 
c(  .ntrv.  A  law  interfering  with  the  freedom 
(d  i^eech  in  the  ayvnUmieniot  or  town  coon- 
(Qa,  passed  by  the  gOTenment  and  opposed  by 
H  p  j-toro,  became  uie  siprml  for  an  insurrection. 
iWtcro  made  a  triomphant  entry  into  Madrid 
nd  Ydcnda,  whither  he  had  been  Bnminoned 
\j  Christina,  who  proposed  to  placo  him  at 
the  bead  of  a  new  aomUiistration.  But  in 
fts  eoone  of  ft  stormy  interyiew  wiUi  him, 
the  queen  suddenly  determined  to  resign  licr 
o£c«  of  regent  (Oct.  10, 1840),  and  retired  to 
Traaea.  Espartero  beesnie  the  dilef  of  the 
pr'Ttrnment,  and  was  confirmed  in  his  position 
Ifj  a  decision  of  tho  oortes  (May  8, 1841),  by 
vlwiihe  was  appointed  r^entof  Bpehi  dnnng 
the  retnaindtr  or  the  minori^of  j«v'ibcl  He 
Rsi^  the  encroachments  of  the  holy  sec  as 
vcO  ai  those  of  tiie  extreme  repnbliean  party, 
v!  Hed  an  insurrection  in  favor  of  ChrMina 
•hAkt  O'Doonell,  at  Fanmlona,  defeated  the 
itkmitts  of  Gottchft  and  DiMO  Leon  to  ae!ae 
the  Toung  queen  and  to  brine  the  army,  re- 
pressed the  unruly  spirit  of  the  people  in  tho 
Basooe  pronnces,  and,  on  Wot.  18, 1841,  wib- 
1^.  I  ?>;irci:lona,  the  focus  of  the  rcvolntionary 
poilticiaos  and  the  discontented  indnstrial  pop- 
Bat  within  a  year  the  oonntry  was 
•^limopen rebellion.  A  new  and  bloody  con- 
flict hroVfi  oat  at  Barcelona.  Espartero  took 
^  town  (Dec.  1842)  after  a  heavy  homhard- 
ment.  Yifili'tit  outbreaks  tnnt  placo  tn  many 
of  the  provinces.    Hb  refusal  to  grant  an 
miustj  to  political  oflhndere  who  were  parti- 
of  Cliristina,  and  to  dismiss  some  of  his 
(^rs  u  ho  had  taken  a  conspicuous  oart  in 
r  la  lug  the  Barodont  tasnrgents,  sealed  the 
uie  of  his  administration.   His  cabinet  rc- 
^?i«d.  Revolution,  promoted  by  the  agents 
of  Cliristina  and  supported  by  Ooneha,  O'Don- 
n.  ill  Narvacz,  spread  over  tho  land.  The 
jufU  of  Barcelona  declared  tho  majority  of 
UiM(Jviel8, 1843),  and  deposed  Espartero. 
^WTrsfx.  putting  himself  at  tVic-  hcnd  of  tho 
iflso^enteat  Valencia,  entered  Matlrid,  July  22 ; 
w  Sipirten^  deented  by  all  p«rto^  wia 


recefvcd  on  board  an  Tnp'ri-^li  ship  of  war  in 
the  bay  of  Cadi^  July  80,  wlicnce  lie  soon 
nfterwiud  aet  fhr  Eaii^and,  arriving  at  Fd» 
month  Anr'  lie  resided  in  London  until 
Dec  29,  1847,  when  he  was  reoalled  to  Spain 
and  erealed  a  eenator.  He  took  his  seat  In  the 
p  natc,  Tan.  13,  1848,  but  soon  retired  to  Lo- 

frono,  aiid  to(dc  no  port  in  the  government  ontU 
nly  17, 1854,  when  an  fosonreelion  broke  ont, 
which  again  drove  Chri-fina  and  Narvacz  from 
the  oonntry  and  replaced  Espartero  at  the  head 
of  the  govemnent.  Hie  administration  wm 
marked  by  \'iolent  dobat-rf'  in  the  cortes  on  the 
political  institutions  of  Spain,  by  the  agitation 
of  the  qnesHon  of  die  eetatea  of  tiie  dergy,  by 
a  p  von  flnancial  crisis,  and  by  various  <  tin  r 
difBcultiea  at  home,  while  the  Crimean  war 
created  some  embarraasaient  fn  foreign  rela- 
tions. "With  a  view  of  consolidating  his  govern- 
ment, he  had  appointed  O'DonnelL  the  prind- 
pal  iMder  of  OhrMtDa^B  party,  ndmaler  of  war, 
but  this  coalition  eould  not  lant,  and  Espartero 
resigned  in  July,  1866.  His  reeign«tion  was  • 
Ibllowed  by  outhfoakB  to  Vadrld  and  otbev 
town 5,  in  which  Espartero,  however,  who  haa 
since  lived  in  retirement,  did  not  take  any  part* 
ESFTNAflSB,  Esput  ORasuB  ICaam,  a 
French  gcncml,  b m  nt  Saissac,  Ande,  April 
8,  1816,  kiUed  at  Magenta,  June  4, 1869.  Ho 
leryed  to  early  life  to  Algeria,  asristed  in 
the  coup  (THq^  f  f  T>rr  2,  TSal,  and  became  an 
Mde-de-oamp  of  Napoleon  III.  In  the  Bosso- 
Tnrldeh  war  he  was  at  first  nniiMweisftal  to  an 
expedition  in  the  Dobrodja  (1854),  whero  ho 
and  his  troops  were  prostrated  by  the  cholera ; 
but  he  dlmngaishea  hfanself  to  1865  during 
th.o  >  iittl.'  of  the  Tchernaya  and  the  storming  of 
the  Malakolf,  and  was  appointed  gen^ial  of  di- 
t! rion.  Hie  devotiott  to  Napoleon  and  hia  nn* 
rorniirnmi'sin::!:  rr.crfy  of  character  caused  him 
to  be  made  minister  ot  the  interior  and  of  puh* 
lio  eaflety,  Feb.  6, 1858,  OrrinPa  attempt  npoq 
tho  emprror's  life  being  made  a  pretext  for  in- 
vesting a  soldier  with  the  fhnctions  of  a  civilian, 
Bnt  dietatortal  and  nnpoHshed,  be  eoidd  no^ 
maint.i'n  himself  in  his  oflBce.  M.  Delanplo 
became  his  successor  (Jane  14,  1858),  while 
the  general  received  a  seat  to  the  eeraita,  Ba 

wa*'  nrrnng  tho  fir=t  to  join  tho  nrmy  inltalyi 
and  fell  early  in  the  battle  of  Magenta. 

ESPINASSE,  Httm  ra  l*.  See  LMPnraasB. 

ESPIJ^EL,  VicrN'Tr  a  Spanish  poet,  born  in 
Bonda,  Andalosia,  about  1540,  died  in  Madrid 
about  1680.  Hia  fhther^e  name  was  Franelsoo 
Ooma,  but,  according  to  a  prevailinf?  custom 
among  the  ancient  Qranadan  nobility,  he 
adoDted  the  name  of  his  maternal  grand- 
motner.  Tho  incidents  of  his  life,  like  the  dates 
of  his  birth  and  death,  are  stirroanded  with 
obscurity,  hnt  it  ie  certain  that  ha  was  edneated 
flt  Salamanca,  and  that  hr  Ird  an  adventurous 
hfe  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  In  the  latter 
part  of  his  Hfe  ne  h^d  an  eoclesUu^ical  office  in 
his  native  town,  though  he  passed  much  of  his 
time  in  the  capitaL  He  was  through  the  whole 
of  hit  oiner  noca  or  kei  to  peoQiuary  troiiUt^ 
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•o4  died  in  gnat  povertr,  alUuiDg)i  he  was  the  edition  of  his  weeks  witfuMt  the  LiaUtMndt 

reetpient  of  a  pendon  nom  the  arehUshop  of  was  poblished  in  llidrid  in  1840,  md  one  fa- 

Toledo,    nis  restless  and  sarcastic  disposition  cludiiif^  it  in  Paris  in  1856. 
contributed  not  a  iitUe  to  aggravate  his  diffi-  £SUUIMAUX,anamegiTentoanoevboci 

edtiM^  and  aEeBated  fium  Una  Oemntee  and  the  sob  inhabitantaof  theahoraaor  dtftsit^ 

others  of  Lis  friends.  Ho  was  prominent  1>ayB,inIets,andi6landsof  America  N.  of klflif* 
among  the  Spanish  poets  ot  the  16th  and  17th       from  the£.  coast  of  Greenland  to  BehiiM^ 

flentunes,  ana  the  first  poetical  prodnetioDaor  ■tnHa.    Their  liaMtatloaa  itreldi  tlonf  Oi 

Lope  do  Yega  were  submitted  to  his  criticism.  Atlantic  on  the  coast  of  Labrador  to  the  s&ski 

Some  of  hia  caneioM,  r«dmdilla»^  pastorals,  of  BeUe  Me,  and  thoj  are  £wind  on  tbs  Padfic 

tad  etegiee  are  spirited,  pictnresque,  and  harmo-  as  fsr  as  the  peninsula  of  Aliaska,  and  tmli 

■iow  in  versification.    lie  was  also  proficient  some  extent  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Asia.  Tte 

In  wuuaiOt  composed  the  moaio  for  the  funeral  entire  length  of  coast  under  their  cootnl  li 

■enriee  on  ooMsion  of  the  death  of  Philip  IT.,  compotod  at  not  kai  than  5,400  nikiatli> 

and  is  said  to  have  added  a  5th  string  to  tho  sivo  of  inlets,  and  the  langua^  qwkea  throcd- 

gttitar,  which  soon  led  to  the  invention  of  the  ont  this  great  range  is  iDtrmsicsUj  the  sum 

•th.  Bat  his  oftiief  work  la  his  sprightly,  aQnia>  Ilia  name  of  Estpiimanz  !■  deriTM,  seeni- 

inp,  and  characteristic  "  Life  of  Marcos  de  ing  to  Charlevoix,  from  the  Algonquin  v<d 

Obregon"  (Mdacionu  de  la  vida  del  eteudtro  Etkmantiek.  which  signifies    esters  of  nr 

Jfofws  ie  Obregon\  which  first  appeared  at  IUl**  ffir  /ohn  Kdiardsoo,  liowevsr,  OUi 

Barcolonn  in  1018,  and  has  since  passed  through  it  is  of  Canadian  origin,  and  dcriredfra 

■everal  editions  in  Spain,  of  which  that  of  the  phrase  Ceuxquimiaux  (miaulaU)^^Tim 

Madrid,  ISOi,  is  tlM  uhA.  An  English  trana-  wlio  mew,"  referring  to  their  peooliar  aboatn 

lation  was  made  by  Algernon  Langton  (T.ondon,  they  surronnd  trading  vessels  in  their  boiti 

1816).  Tieck  wrote  an  imitation  in  German.  He  adds  that  the  word  is  onknown  to  the  Et> 

Ydtm  aoooMd  le  Sage,  who  was  no  tKfoAtm  qnimanx,  whoinvariably  csll  themsdves 
with  tho  sago  of  Forney,  of  plagiarism  in  con-      the  people."  Crantz  describes  the  Groenlaad- 

neotion  with  this  work,  and  uenoonced  the  era,  between  whom  and  the  other  tribes  of  & 

<*GU  Bits'*  as  taken  entirdy  firwn  Eqdnel*a  qnimanx  thereare  tew  points  of  difl!?reD»,  a 

**  Marcos  dc  Obregon."  a  small  but  well  proportioned,  broad-shoaldtrtil 

£SPlIiITOSA]NTO,  a  maritime  province  of  people,  generally  less  than  5  feet  in  hei^ 


Brazil,  bounded  F.  by  the  province  of  BifdiiiL  witn  faigb  elwek  bones,  flat  faoee,  smaQ  h>^ 

S.  by  Rio  Janeiro,  "\V.  by  Minas  Gcraes,  ana  less  black  eyes,  round  cheeks,  small  l«t  ec< 

£.  by  the  Atlantic ;  area,  23,000  sq.  m. :  pop,  flat  noses,  small  round  moatha  long,  Ani^^ 

aaeoraing  to  goTemment  retoms  pnUished  m  ooal-blaek  hidr,  lai^  headaand  fiinbii,  and  sm 

1856,  51,300,  about  \  being  slaves;  capital,  soft  hands  and  feet   They  root  oat  the  bewd, 

Yittoria.  It  has  a  healthy  climate  and  a  rich  and  are  inclined  to  corpulency.  Their  bodr 

Imt  in  eoltivated  soil,  watered  by  nnmeroot  is  of  a  dark  graj  eokr,  but  tns  ftoe  bitnni  or 

rivers  which  rise  among  the  Cordilleras  and  bine,    Tliis  brown  color  seems  not  altogcLHe 

flow  into  the  Atlantic    Canoes  ascend  these  natural,  because  their  children  are  born 

atlwint  naari^  to  their  aooroea,  and  ooasting  a%othera,  but  is  doe  in  part  to  their  hal>it<  .  >  « 

TMiels,  carrying  on  an  export  trade  in  rum,  they  are  constantly  handling  grease,  mid sewoB 

aprdhied  sogar,  mandioca,  flour,  rice,  maisei  wash  themselves.    Lesson  describes  tbm  a 

0Ott(m,  timber,  dyestnffa,  drugs,  and  salt fidi,  superstitious  to  aaeeai^  and  possessed ortao* 

frequent  the  deep  and  safe  harbors  formed  at  vague  religious  sentiments  which  perrfldeju 

their  mouths.  Along  the  coa&t  are  the  islands  the  northern  trilHM.    Polygamy  is  pnctM 

aalled  the  Abrolhoa.  Opposite  to  them,  on  the  and  women  are  rogMded  as  creatoros  of  in^ 

river  Caravellas,  is  the  toun  of  Caravellas,  tho  feriororder,  to  bo  disposed  of  by  the  men  iccort- 

most  commercial  town  of  the  province,  and  con-  ing  to  their  pleasure.  Their  dwellings  arc 

taining  a  Gennan  eolooy.  The  interiw,  cov>  most  invarialNjIrailt near tbesea^ore,>iH«* 

with  mountains  and  dense  forests,  is  peo-  either  pennanent  or  temporary  according  to  w 

pled  almost  wholly  by  Indians.  Among  tneae  situation  and  the  mutiirials  at  the  ^^f^^ 

•re  tiM  BoCooodot^  noted  for  their  bmeiy  nd  the  workman.  In  Greenland,  where  tb^^^tl' 

cannibalism.  manent  dwelling  is  built  of  stone  cemcnw  c. 

E6PK0NCEDA,  Josft  db,  a  Spanish  poet^  bom  turf  as  a  substitute  for  mortar,  it  is  vi^m  ^ 

at  Almendrali^Jo,  Estramadnra,  in  1608,  died  more  than  •  or  8  feet  high,  and  m  ccre^ 

May  28,  1842.    The  liberal  political  sentiments  by  a  flat  roof  of  wood  arul  turf.   It  ^^Ft^L 

of  his  early  efiii^ons  caused  him  to  be  sent  for  door  nor  chimney,  and  the  floor  is  !^ 

aome  time  into  ezOa.  While  in Franoe,  betook  oompartmeota  1^  skhis  attached  to  the  pow 

part  in  the  revolution  of  1830.    Under  the  ad-  that  support  the  roof.   Each  family  has  s^F 

ministration  of  Espartero  ho  received  a  diplo-  rate  apartment,  and  each  apartment  &]"^ 

natic  appointment  at  the  Hague  (1840).  He  de-  of  eeal  skin  dried,  which  is  white  voA 

voted  much  attention  to  Byron's  works,  which  parent,    Benches  arc  mcd  as  seats  """"^ 

he  endeavored  to  imitate.    His  best  poena,  aay  and  as  couches  during  the  nigbt,  tlte 

though  unfinished,  u  his     Diablo  MunaOf  and  ding  being  composed  of  reindeer  skins.  1°  , 

Ilia  beet  noftL  is  hki^^AnajWAUafiOi  An  bert  aomid  thabouea  are  made  of  ^ 
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at  Prfgcnt's  bay,  sororfling  to  Sir  John  Ross,  to  nm  on,  and  is  placed  well  forvrard.  Hnoh 

ib«  roof  is  arcbed,  md  the  habitation  sunk  6  taste  is  diq^layed  upon  the  bow  and  stern  of 

ia  tiie  gnnmd,  a  deaoription  of  faovse  gen-  the  oomiak,  biit  fhe  Esqainutnz  diieily  prides 

eraUyfoond  among  tlio  Esquimaux  of  Labrador ;  himself  upon  the  beauty  and  speed  of  his  caiak, 

bok  Um  most  remarkable  houses  are  those  built  in  which  he  defies  the  storm,  and  does  not  hcsi> 

of  the  bomea  of  -wludes  and  wtlmses  described  tate  to  approaoh  md  give  battle  to  the  polar 

by  Sir  Martin  Frobisher  and  Sir  Edward  Parry,  bear  and  other  monsters  of  these  high  northern 

Xher  also  frequently  construct  dwellings  of  seas,  liezt  to  his  boat  the  Esquimaux  attaches 

MOW  end  iee.   Both  Dr.  Kane  and  Dr.  Baa,  most  Importance  to  his  dedge,  whleh  is  drawn 

I'lrrowiup  tlio  sxipgestion  from  the  natives  of  by  dogs.    It  is  sometimes  constructed  of  wood, 

Uu»  high  polar  region,  constructed  dwelliiu^s  of  but  bone  sleds  are  almost  exclusively  used 

now,  whioh  tiiey  foond  to  be  both  nsefaiand  Soldnnareff  inlet  and  Begent*s  bay.   At  Be- 

iCT-^able.    Tbo  dress  of  the  Esquimaux  con-  gent's  inlet  the  sled  is  made  of  a  number  of  sal- 

^  of  ftirs.  in  the  preparation  of  whioh  they  mon  packed  together  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder 

neraiss  a  degree  of  tngemnty  soperior  to  that  about  7  feet  long,  encased  In  ddiu  taken  from 

of 'lie  most  skilful  furrier.    The  winter  f  out  is  canoes,  and  well  corded  with  thongs ;  2  of  theso 

maiUj  nuule  of  seal  skin,  while  the  summer  cylinders  are  pressed  into  the  shape  of  runners, 

eoit  eonsisiB  of  that  of  the  reindeer ;  hnt  oTery  and  haying  been  left  to  fretwe,  are  seonred  by 

vancty  of  ftir  is  ocrfL^Ionally  used.    At  Prince  cross  bars  made  of  tho  It     of  the  deer  or  musk 

Willisin's  sound  the  natives  wear  skins  of  the  ex.  The  bottom  of  the  runner  is  then  covered 

metier,  fox,  raoooon,  martin,  seal,  and  water  with  a  miztnre  of  mosa,  earth,  and  water,  upon 

fowl  At  Schismareff  inlet  those  of  tho  j  eiu-  which  is  deposited  about  half  an  inch  of  water, 

de«r  tad  dog  are  oeneraliy  used,  at  Kegent  in-  which  conceals  in  the  act  of  apphcation.  These 

let  ttme  of  me  polar  hear,  and  at  KdTule  pen-  aleds  travel  more  lightly  than  tiboae  abod  with 

insr.Ia  those  of  reindeer.    The  overcoat  is  eup-  iron;  but  a-  they  cea.se  to  be  of  service  when 

pikd  with  a  lai|;e  hood,  often  bordered  with  the  temperatmre  rises  above  ^e  freeang  point, 

wUle  flir  of  the  deer,  wnieh  when  drawn  over  tiiey  are  then  taken  to  pfeoes,  and  the  fish  neing 

tlin  head  presents  a  lively  contrast  with  tho  eaten,  tho  skins  are  converted  into  bags  and  the 

iMxk  isoe  of  the  wearer.   Those  worn  by  tho  bones  are  given  to  the  dogs.  The  Esquimaux 

iHBnhs  have  a  nmeh  lai^r  hood  than  those  hunt  with  hows  and  arrows,  spears,  and  slings. 

u-h1  by  the  m.iles,  which  not  only  furnishes  a  They  are  fond  of  ornaments,  and  carve  with 

coTcriDgfor  the  bead  but  a  cradle  for  the  in-  much  skilL   Capt.  Logan  informs  us  that  he 

hsL  like  boots  of  the  ftmales  are  remarkable,  fbimdon  tho  E.  coast  of  Ameriea  models  of 

udtre  sometimeg  made  so  largo  in  the  leg  as  men,  women,  and  children,  of  beasts,  birds,  and 

to  rewmble  a  leaUier  sock,  which  gives  a  sin-  fishes^  executed  in  a  masterly  sj^le,  and  with  no 

nhr  snd  htdiercnia  aspect  to  the  whole  flgora.  mean  knowledge  of  anatomy.  Th»  ivory  or  wal- 

iiitrse  cilpacions  pouches  are  used  as  pockets,  rustusksof  which  they  form  their  models  are  cut 

K  t^Qiporsiy  beds  for  infants,  and,  when  in  the  by  continued  chopping  with  a  knif&  one  end  of 
Tirioage  of  whito  men,  as  receptacles  fbr  stolen  ^  the  ivory  resting  on  a  soft  stone,  which  serves  aa 

r "jJ^.  As  they  nro  much  nj)on  tho  water,  they  a  block.    To  smooth  and  polish  the  work  when 

(kv(4e  considerable  attention  to  tiie  construo-  finished,  a  gritty  Bt<Hie  ia  used  as  a  file,  and  kept 

tioB  of  flidr  boats.  These  are  of  two  kinds,  the  constantly  wet  with  saliva.  The  impreerfona 

f^i'il  or  men's  boat,  and  the  oomiah  or  women's  of  Dr.  Kane  and  Dr.  Kae,  tho  two  most  recent 

W  The  caiak,  first  described  by  Baffin,  ia  travellers  among  the  Esquimaux,  are  somewhat 

>dspt«d  hot  Ibr  one  person  ^  it  is  abont  16  ^et  at  varianoet  whueDr.  Sane liad  reason  to donbt 

km.',  2  f^'ot  broad  in  the  centre,  and  1  foot  deep,  their  good  faith  imd  to  suspect  them  of  treach- 

aad  b«an  a  res^blance  to  the  weaver's  shuttle,  ery,  I)r.  Hae  found  them  simple,  well  meaning^ 

Thebottaoiis  Totmded  and  has  no  keel.  Tho  and  trust  j.  Richardson  repreeents  them  as  sem- 

fr«xne  is  kept  stretched  ;ibuvL'  I  v  22  little  beams,  pulously  honest  toward  each  other,  but  utterly 

sad  %  itnng  b»ttens  run  from  stem  to  stem,  regardless  of  the  property  rights  of  strangers, 

wliidt  tovwd  the  eentre  are  attached  to  a  hoop  They  snbsist  almost  exdnsivmy  npon  fish  and 

of  bone  of  jTiiTicient  size  to  admit  tho  body,  animal  food,  which  tho  rigor  of  the  climate 

Ths  frame  is  entirely  covered,  with  the  excep-  enables  them  to  eat  raw,  and  in  large  i^uan- 

m  efaeirndar  hole  in  the  centre,  with  fireui-  titi«i.  Eat  of  animalfl  and  fish  oil  oonstitnte 

^«eil  s«»al  or  walrus  skin.    When  complete  ih>Ar  chief  delicacies.    Mr.  John  Simpson,  who 

^  boat  weighs  about  60  ponnda,  and  is  so  was  physician  of  the  ship  Plover,  Com.  Ma- 

*^*lniflted  that  it  can  he  carried  on  the  head  gnire,  which  wintered  twice  at  Point  Barrow 

^tbwittbe  aid  of  the  hands.  The  oomiak  is  from  (1862  and  18r4),  ',vroto  "Okservations  on  the 

^tott  ftti  lonfL  8  feet  broad,  and  e^ble  of  Western  Esquimaux  and  the  country  they  in- 

.*«"nndaling  Irom  10  to  80  persons.  It  is  habit,"  which  are  contained  In  the  **7ttrther 

*^F'>^1  of  the  same  materials  as  tho  caiak.  Papers  relative  to  tho  recent  Arctic  Expedition 

'li  ut\ea  fomished  with  a  Ing^aped  saiL  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,"  presented  to 

loniwd  of  the  intestine  of  the  wslrns,  sowed  tiie  Snglish  parlhmient  in  1855.  He  ststesthat 

'ffretk-r  with  j^reat  skill  in  breadths  of  about  4  their  principal  settlements  at  Point  Fmituw, 

y^>nd  weighing  less  than  i  pounds.  The  Cape  Smyth.  Point  Hope,  and  Cape  Priuoe  of 

naiiMtivory  aheave  fbr  tiM  halyaidi  Wtkt,  are  inhiWtwl  during  the  whole  year; 
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bat  "Wainwright  inlet,  Icy  cape,  Port  Olarence,  which  conlJ  be  gained  onlj  in  the  profe^^ 

and  Korton  sound,  the  ooasts  of  Eotzebno  of  arms.   In  the  ag^  of  chivalry  th«  office  of 

■rand,  and  other  settlements  and  hats  along  esquire  folki«««d  that  of  valet,  or  page,  aiivai 

tlic  o^'fi^t  nrc  only  inhabited  daring  the  winter  the  last  degree  of  apprenticeship  before  stuis- 

aiid  detai  led  in  summer.    Their  commercial  ing  the  honor  of  knighthood.  (See  CmTAiBT./ 

places  iire  Kiiig-ing  on  Cape  Prlnoeof  Wales,  Esquires  were  attMued  to  the  courts  of  greis 

Sesua-ling  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nu-na-tak,  Nig-  lords  and  to  the  per-ons  of  knights,  sod  wen 

ft-lek  at  that  of  the  river  Oobrille,  and  Nn-wu-  divided  into  variousfi  classes  accordiag  to  ikt 

tk  on  Point  Barter.  Four  or  five  Asiatic  boats  ofBoeo  which  tiiey  performed.   The  e^tdi*  d 

arc  engra^red  in  the  trade,  and  land  tiieir  freiglit  the  person  acompnnii  ?!  his  roaster  ahnostenerr- 

at  Sesua-Iing,  wliere  a  species  of  fair  ia  held  to-  where,  carried  his  helinet,  armor,  shield,  ginot- 

ward  the  end  of  July,  whioh  is  distinguished  let%  «id  banner,  held  the  itimp  wba  Le 

not  only  for  its  active  commercial  but  also  for  Tnonnted,  armed  him  at  the  moment  of  combst, 

its  pleasant  social  character.   Dealers  who  re-  gave  the  martial  cry  as  he  entered  bottk,  id 

iMe  on  the  shores  of  the  Nu-na-tak  take  the  supported  him  if  he  was  overthrown  in  tbe 

most  active  part  in  tbo  1  nsiness,  and  distribute  fic:lit.    The  esquire  of  honor  did  the  honored 

the  merchandise  among  the  people  of  the  inte-  tlie  castle,  mode  preparations  for  festive  asMm- 

lior.  They  either  forward  them  or  bring  them  blies,  conducted  guests  to  tlMfar  diamlMn^  mi 

annually  in  ships  to  the  river  Colvillo,  where  f1rr-^4?d  and  undressed  his  master.  Inri'l-f 

they  meet  their  friends  from  Point  Barrow.   In  Icopt  guard  over  the  prisoners  taken  l>y  b 

the  beginning  of  August  the  goods  aretakon  master.  The  esquire  of  the  chamber,  or  dm- 

from  thence  to  Point  T^arter,  where  they  are  berlain,  had  charge  of  the  gold  and  silver, 

bartered  for  Enfrlish  and  other  products.   Ac-  especially  of  the  plat©  for  the  table  service, 

oording  to  Mr.  »Sini[>son,  8ir  John  Franklin  wai  These  8  esquires  were  treated  with  coDfidaa 

mistaken  in  his  belief  thnt  a  Russian  Bcttloment  and  familinrity,  and  were  permitted  to 

existed  on  the  Colville  river,  and  that  the  Kus-  F^o&ch  their  master  or  mistress  at  anj  tia». 

atan  settlers  were  called  Nu-na-tang-menn,  thia  The  esquire  trenchant  alwajra  atood  it  tte 

being  the  name  apnlied  br  the  Esquimaux  to  repasts,  and  his  otlioe  was  to  carve  themeati 

the  dealers  from  the  Nu-ua-tuk,  who  are  the  fac-  and  distribute  them  to  the  guests.  The  esantrr 

toraof  the  Russian  implements  and  warea  whkb  of  the  atable  was  an  important  officer,  bb  htr 

arc  fo'iTid  ftlong  the  N.  coast. — It  is  a  qnostion  beinj?  not  onlv  to  take  charge  of  the  lior?*, 

with  what  portion  of  the  human  family  the  Es-  but  also  to  keep  the  arms  of  the  kfligbt  in 

qnimanx  are  to  be  classifled.   M<^  ethnologists  good  condition,  and  to  guard  against  nor  defect 

have  classed  them  with  the  Mongolians  ;  both  which  might  be  dangerous  or  fatal  to  his nnstff 

Mr.  Gallatin  and  Mr.  Duponceau,  however,  give  in  battle.   Esquires  of  ail  classes  were  dewtea 

to  them  the  same  origin  as  that  of  the  hunting  to  learning  the  arts  and  skill  of  their  master, 

tribes  of  North  American  Indians,  an  opinion  expecting,  nstially  not  before  7  years  ofst n  't, 

in  which  Dr.  Prichard  entirely  coincides.    Mr.  their  elevation  to  the  dignity  of  knigli^i^ 

Gallatin  says  that "  there  does  not  seem  to  be  with  the  right  to  assume  golden  spur?.  Afttf 

any  solid  foundation  for  the  opinion  of  those  tlie  decline  of  chivalry  the  title  of  e«<]rarB'*- 

who  would  ascribe  to  the  Esquimaux  an  origin  mainod  in  Erance  attached  to  various  c£(e^ 

different  from  that  of  the  North  Aineriean  in*  The  oflloe  of  grand  esquire  or  eqneny  ^ 

dians.   The  color  and  features  are  essentially  of  the  most  considerable  in  the  kingdom,  with 

the  same,  and  the  differences  which  exbt,  par-  extensive  prerogatives,  and  the  disposal  « 

ticularly  in  stature,  may  be  easily  aooonnted  numerous  onaller  offices,  sadl  aa  the  esqimrrt 

for  l)y  the  rigor  of  climate,  and  partly  perhaps  of  the  stables.    L'lwn  the  entrance  of  tbekicj 

by  the  nature  of  their  food." — See  "Synopsis  intocitics,  he  marched  immediately  before 

or  the  Indian  Tribes  of  North  America,"  by  carrying  the  royal  aword.  Upon  the  deitn  « 

Albert  Gallatin,  in  Ardnrofc^jUi  Amcrmtiut,  vol.  the  king  tlic  horses  and  harnesses  of  tlier^ 

ii.  (Worcester,  1836),  and  the  narratives  of  stable  became  his  property.   This  "J 

Franklin  and  the  other  arctic  explorem  those  dependent  upon  it  were  suppressed  sttw 

ESQUIRE,  or  SgriKE  (I.at.  tcrififer  ;  old  TV.  revolution,  were  revived  under  tlie  empire  tf« 

9»euier^  a  shield-bearer),  originally  a  warrior  the  restoration,  ngain  disappeared  in  ^^^^ 

vrmed  with  ehield  and  jav^diiu  Under  the  later  some  of  them  have  been  re^blislied  bj,>^ 

Boman  emperors  the  name  wns  applied  to  Icon  III.   Tn  England  tlie  title  of  csqmw  »• 

aoldiers  of  the  most  approved  valor,  to  whom  longs  by  right  of  birth  to  the  sons  of  X'"'"^ 

eapeeially  waa  assigned  the  defence  of  tho  aone  <^  dnkea  and  marquises ;  to 

palace  and  person  of  the  emperor    Tho  r.arae  of  earls,  viscounts,  nnd  barons;  ^*jr*^ 

was  adopted  in  France,  from  the  earliest  period  sons  of  baronets  and  of  kmghts  of 

of  the  monarchy,  to  designate  thoee  holding  orders.   The  title  ia  abo  given 

the  first  rank  in  the  army,  whose  bravery  was  of  the  king^s  conrt  and  household;  w 
rewarded  with  free  grants 
were  styled  gentlemen 
grees  the  quality  of  nobilit_ 

from  that  of  esquire,  and  a  person  ennobled  for  conimission,  and  the  sheriffs  of  coiuiti»»  i 

clTil.aerTioaa  cmdd  not  take  the  latter  titi^  The  heada  of  xninj  old  fionfli^*  ^ 
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deeoMd  MquireB  bjr  prescription.   The  ttUe  U  Fathers  and  other  Teachers  of  the  Catholic 

now-  hu&tf  more  thm  OMnplbnentarj  tn  En^  Charoh  on  the  Neoeesifr^  of  IMble  Reftdinif,**  dd 

lunlasia  the  United  States,  nn<.\     very  gener-  eJ.,  Siilzbach,  1822),  and  Pragmatukt  Boct&rum 

allj  affixed  to  the  names  of  gentlemen  in  the  CdiAoUetmam  DridctUini  eirca  VtUgatam  Ih^ 

snpcrecnptUm  of  leCtera.  trtiU  Smmm  nm  nm  UeUum  Origtwdb  Ulmm 

ESQClROL,  Jbav  'Etikxke  DoMixigrE,  a  7\.^fantium  Uustorur,  i\  prize  essay  (SulzLao\ 

fraooh  pbjsioiaa  and  pbilanthropUt,  bom  in  1616 ;  German  trai^lation,  Tabingen,  1824). 

TMdoQte,  Jan.  4,  im»  died  DeoL  19, 1840.  He  His  viewg  on  this  foltleet  did  not  meet  with  the 

va<  parsiiing  his  BtudiesatFaris  wlion  the  rcvo-  tipprobation  of  the  bishopi  of  QeraMDy'  or  of 

tatioo  brc^e  ont,  and  led  blm  to  enter  the  medi-  thepope. 

edi  wrriee  of  the  army.  In  17941ie  attended  Ihe  i»8B^  a  fVeneh  village  in  llio  ^tepartment  of 

military  hc«pi*;il  in  Karhonnc,  and  on  his  return  nio-et-Yilaine,  near  Vitry ;  pop.  1,800.    In  its 

to  Para  ho  became  Dr.  Pincl'a  asdstant  in  the  euvirona  is  one  of  the  finest  arnidical  mona« 

Stlpitriire,  and  took  at  the  mme  time  an  able  uenta  of  Franoe,  eaOed  Moeh$  auxfies^  oonstofe- 

part  in  the  editing  of  Pinel's  medical  journal  ing  of  43  large  rough  Wurks  of  htone,  34  up» 

{Miiimne  elinique).   In  1799  he  founded  a  lu-  right,  supporting  8  others  which  form  a  roo£, 

Bttie  tsyluni,  wUeh  became  the  model  of  all  jEGbEN,  Hamu  Hmnine;  eomit,  a  Swe^Hsih 

jimiliiriu-^titutioosaftor  W  il  l]  founded  in  Franco,  general,  of  Livonlan  desc<?nt,  born  in  Xaflas, 

Htd  lubsequentljr  ^pent  much  time  in  tiaiting  West  Gothland,  in  1755,  died  July  28,  1824, 

the  vBrfona  lanatlo  asylmns  of  F^ee.  He  He  wasednoatedfnthemihrenftiesof  BtredeiL 

appointed  physician  to  tlio  Sdlpelriere  in  nnd  his  attainments  as  well  a.s  his  graceful  and 

Uil.  In  1817  he  opened  a  course  of  clinical  chivalrio  bearing  caused  him  to  become  a  la^ 

Iwtam,  In  wUdk  he  pointed  out  flie  teforma  ▼orit©  of  GnstaToa  TIT.  He  aeoompanled  that 

nei'lixl  iu  the  treatment  of  lunatics,  and  at  p)ni)co  in  his  travels  abroad  nnd  in  the  c  ;  !  .- 

tha  ime  time  he  prevailed  upon  the  govern-  paiga  of  Finland,  was  of  great  a.ssiitance  to  the 

nentto  sppoittl;  •  eommiflilon  on  ttie  subject  King  in  the  oonrse  of  tiitt  eampaign,  and  waa 

of  'vliich  ho  became  the  most  prominent  and  with  him  on  the  fatal  night  when  Gustavus, 

icoloos  member.    The  new  lunatic  asylums  at  although  warned  by  £a«en  against  the  designs 

Boiwo,  Kantca,  and  in  the  other  Freneh  dtlesi  of  lib  enemy,  pcnilsted  hi  atteMKng  the  masked 

Is  well  as  many  other  im[)rovcment-  (  alculated  ball,  where  he  w;is  murdered  by  Anckarstroem. 

to  b«aefit  the  InaAue,  owe  their  origin  to  hia  In  1796,  after  having  accompanied  the  duke  of 

bcaefoteneei    In  IffilS  lie  beeame  inspector-  Bfldermanland  and  w»  young  prince  OtntaTn^ 

geri-nj  of  tlio  nniversity  for  the  faculties  of  Adolphiis  to  '^f.  Petersburg,  Essen  Avas  ap- 

medicine,  and  in  1826  phy^ian-iu-chief  to  the  pointed  governor  of  Stockholm.  Subsequentlr 

rord  hntlfcation  tw  the  insane  at  <%arenton.  ne  beeame  govemor^^erBl  of  Pbmtrania  and 

If.  ^.^TiO  lie  was  deprived  of  his  offices  in  conse-  of  Rflgen;  and  in  1807,  as  commander-in-chief  of 

Qoeace  ol  his  opposition  to  the  July  revolntion,  the  Pomeranian  army,  he  distinguished  himself 

Dst  ke  eontinaed  to  Ibe  time  of  nb  death  in  by  bb  deftooe  of  Btndannd,  and  brought  about 

tie  practice  of  his  profession.    He  contributed  an  honorable  truce  with  Frain  o.    But  tlie  king 

auojr  importjin  t  papers  to  the  Ihtcyelopedie  d9%  was  dissatisfied  with  Essen,  and  himself  assumed 

fwia  mn^dc,  and  to  tiio  great  JHetiormafnt  tiie  eommtnd  of  the  army,  whfdi  eanaed  bim  to 

rf«  Kunea  midicale*.    In  1838  ho  publislR-d  a  retire  from  active  service  until  the  accession  of 

non elaborate  work:  Ik*  maladies  vientaks,  Oharles  XIII.  to  the  throne.   Ohariea  created 

NwfiKilui mrntegrappdrbfitMiMl,  hygiHique^  blm  a  count-  and  member  of  the  oonnctt,  and 

It  fii/rfiM-f/r/a?  [  r.u  ■  ,  2  vols.  8vo.)  appointed  him  ambassador  at  Paris.    TTcro  hia 

£SS, HsutBiou  LfiAXDKB TAN^a German  Ro-  efforts  were  successful,  and  Fomerania,  before 

naaOirilKiliedieologian,  bom  in  Warburg,  West-  passing  eyentaaUy  into  the  possearfon  of  Fms- 

phftlta,  in  1772,  died  in  AfTolterbach  in  1847,  eia,  wa.s  for  a  short  time  restored  to  Sweden, 

lie  enteml  the  Benedictine  order  in  1793,  and  Under  Bemadotte  he  marched  in  1818  at  the 

oftcMted  as  pastor  in  a  TDlago  from  1799  to  beadof  tiie  Bwedishanny  again^  Norway  \  and 

^  '^l^,  when  he  became  pastor  and  professor  of  when  the  two  countries  were  united,  he  1     i-  io 

Uitxilogf  it  the  nniversity  of  liarburg.   Con-  governor  of  Norway,  with  the  title  of  Norwe* 

^intly  wiUi  1^  ootniii  and  fellow  Benedictine,  gian  field  marshal  and  ebaneetlor  of  the  nn{ver> 

Kirl  raaEs8(lT7i3-1624),  ho  published  a  new  sity  of  Christiania.    In  I'^l'i  he  was  nnioved 

^Qua  translation  of  the  New  Testament  from  this  posiUon,  but  in  1817  ho  was  mode 

WMwifk,  1807;  SOth  ed.,  Snizbach,  1830),  govemor-genend  of  the  old  Swedish  province 

^Mch  is  hi-!,lv  valued.    They  also  published  of  Scania. 

^ 'll^tf  7c»(am«ne  rNuremberg.  1819),  and  ESSENCES.  See  EaaESTua.  Oils,  and  Ex- 

Etilige  Schrijt  Altm  vnd  iftnm  7%tto-  TRAOra. 

*'^'"'^-lxbach,  laiO).  Tic  made  himself  wide-  ESSENES,  a  remarkable  Jewish  sect,  not 

1>  teoira  by  his  endeavors  to  promote  tho  mentioned  in  the  Jewish  or  Chrietian  Scrip- 

J^Mia^  of  the  Bible  among  the  Catholics  tures,  and  concerning  whom  the  only  original 

^  wrmany,  for  which  pnrposo  ho   wrote  sources  of  inn)rmatit)n  are  passages  in  tlie  works 

j^ige  aut  dm  Ui^en  YiUm  und  atuUm  of  Josephus  and  Philo,  both  of  whom  lived 

^'rnjtr  ItOL  ma$  ^  dm  notkwm-  about  tte  time  when  the  Emeneabad  readied 

"*0*  oMXmm  («Extnwti  fitom  the  Holy  their  Ugbeat  point  of  doTelopmeiit^  Pbilo^  ft 
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disciple  of  iho  Alex&ndnm  piiiloflopliyj  and  at- 
tMOted  by  tlieir  mystical  and  BpteolltiTe  torn, 

fives  the  full*  r  instruction  ooncerninc:  t)'.oir 
octrines,  Josephus,  who  lived  in  1  iU  est  mo 
where  the  oomaMmity  flourished,  and  wa^  ac- 
cording to  his  own  statement  in  earlv  life  a 
ineniher  of  it,  treats  of  them  partictilarlj  in 
their  outward  relation.".  The  Essenes  first  appear 
in  history  in  the  latter }  i  al  f  of  t h  e  2d  century  B  T  , 
as  a  society  of  pionsly  disposed  men,  who  in  Uiu 
tolitades  on  the  western  side  of  the  Bead  Mft 
sought  a  retreat  from  the  cormptions  and  con- 
flicts of  the  world.  They  lived  an  austere  life, 
held  their  property  in  common,  wore  a  white 
robe,  prayed  and  meditated  continually,  made 
frequent  ablutions,  for  the  most  part  renounced 
marriage,  and  oflen  practised  medidne.  On  eo> 
count  of  the  latter  practice  some,  as  Bellermann 
and  GfrOrer,  identify  them  with  the  Therapeutm, 
•nd  find  Hm  origin  of  their  name  in  the  Aramaio 
word  Nt><.  t'>  cDrt^.  They  pacrificed  no  animals, 
and  iusieud  of  guing  themselves  to  worship  in  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  they  sent  their  ororiDga. 
Oontemning  logic,  metaphysics,  and  even  phys- 
ical science,  as  useless,  they  gave  their  attention 
only  to  etliice»  reoognized  no  other  authority 
than  their  own  sacred  books,  and  taop;ht  the 
equality  of  men  and  the  entire  supremacy  of 
destiny.  Abstinence  and  labor  were  the  chief 
fenTnrc's  of  their  life.  Their  number  at  the  be- 
gijiMiip  of  tlvo  Christian  era  was  about  4,000, 
and  (luriog  the  religious  and  political  storms 
v  -  if  h  swept  over  Palestine  in  the  1st  nnd  2d 
centuries,  they  disappeared  from  view,  perhaps 
by  being  confonndea  with  the  Christian  ascetics. 
In  the  obscurity  wliich  covers  tlioir  origin  and 
the  specialities  of  tlieir  conduct  and  ideas,  they 
have  Deen  variously  compared  to  the  oid&lnrew 
schools  of  prophets,  the  Greek  I'y  thagoreans  and 
Btoics,  tlio  Unristian  monks,  and  the  modern 
Qoakers.  De  Qnincey  has  Bought  to  identify 
them  with  the  early  C>!ri«tian?,  who,  surrounded 
by  rn,  assumed  the  name  and  miHie  of  life 
of  the  Essenes  as  a  diiigniie^  alike  impenetrable 
to  Jewish  or  Roman  enemies,  and  to  timid 
or  treacherous  breUiren.  Monographs  on  the 
Essenes  have  been  written  by  BcllennaDn  (Ber- 
lin, 1821),  Bauer  (Brealau,  1829),  and  JiOatbeoher 
(Amsterdam,  1857). 

ESSENTIAL  OILS,  caUed  also  volatile  oUa, 
and  distilled  oils,  oily  pr»Mlnct.s  derived  from 
plants,  generally  by  distiiiing  portions  of  them 
with  water.  The  aqneooa  vapor  which  passes 
over  carries  with  it  the  vajwr  of  these  oils, 
tliough  their  boiling  point  is  often  higliui  than 
that  of  water.  They  cond^ua  together  in  the 
receiver  of  the  still,  the  oil  commonly  floating 
upon  the  water,  sometimes  sinking  beneath  it, 
A  jportion  appean  to  be  taken  up  by  the  water, 
giving  to  it  tne  peculiar  odor  and  properties  of 
the  oil  in  a  less  degree.  This  is  called  medicated 
and  perfumed  water.  The  oils  contain  in  a 
concentrated  form  the  fragrance  and  ess^ential 
properties  of  the  plant,  or  of  the  portion  of  it 
employed,  and  when  kept  dissolve  in  alcohol 
eoutitQte  the  eeeeneea.  Thej  maj  aometimea 


be  obtained  bj  eroreasing  the  parts  contaimog 
them,  as  the  rind  of  the  <MraQge  and  lefnoa; 

and  s'^tiietimes  they  are  m  evanescent  a.«  fi 
escape  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  securing  iLtfii 
by  distillation  with  water.  The  methwl  then 
adopted,  as  in  securing  the  oil'in  which  lie-  tb" 
delicate  fragrance  of  the  tuberose,  narel-*i^ 
Jasmine,  Ac.,  is  to  arrange  the  flowers  in  by- 
crs  with  cotton  imbued  with  some  fixed  imd  in- 
odorous vegetable  oil.  Thiii  gradually  absorbs 
the  volatile  oil  of  the  flowers,  and  when  th* 
cotton  is  afterward  digested  in  alcoho!.  tbe 
volatile  oil  is  taken  up  by  this  fluid,  and  an  t*- 
aenoo  is  obtained.  It  may  in  some  cases  b» 
separated  also  by  distilling  the  cotton  with  wsttr 
or  alcohol.  The  odor  of  the  oil  is  oiten  l^r-^ 
agreeable  than  that  of  the  plant,  which  is  prol^ 
ably  owing  to  its  greater  concentration,  a>  ly 
dilution  it  is  iimdv  more  pleasant.  The  oil-  .^n 
often  colored  some  shade  of  red,  brown,  ydlow, 
green,  or  blue,  but  this  is  not  always  txt ! 
Their  taste  is  hot  and  pungent,  but  made  plc&^ 
niky  aromatio  lij  diluting  them.  Some,  how- 
ever, are  poisonou>»  They  bum  with  a  brid  *. 
and  often  smoky  liamo.  The  feeling  of  tLca* 
upon  the  hand  is  not  greasy  like  that  of  the 
fixed  oils,  but  ronph,  and  a  cork  moistened 
with  them  grates  harshly  when  turned  in  tlie 
phial.  Their  specific  gravity  varies  from  O.^T 
to  1.17.  They  boil  at  various  degrees,  some 
at  820"  F.,  and  a  ievs  others  require  a  higher 
temperature.  Exposed  to  the  air  and  light  at 
ordiju^ry  temperatures,  they  absorb  oxyren, 
become  of  a  darker  color,  of  thicker  coooialeD- 
cy,  and  are  finally  changed  into  resin,  B<Hn^Bi«i 
into  acid  compounds.  Most  of  them  can«i«t,  lik« 
tlie  fixed  oils,  of  a  thin  duid  and  a  solid  product, 
which  may  be  separated  at  a  cold  temperaicrt 
by  compressing  the  substance  between  folds  of 

Saper.  The  camphor-like  product  called  bj 
lerzelius  stearoptene  is  retained  within  Um 
folds,  while  the  oily  fluid  called  elaiopene  possH 
through.  The  ultimate  aiuilyi>isof  the  eseeDti:il 
oils  anords  in  most  instance  carbon,  hydrogeo, 
and  oxygen.  Some,  however,  prove  to  he  hy- 
drocarbon,  containing  no  oxygen ;  and  in  tlie« 
the  proportion  of  carbon  is  between  88  and 
percent.,  and  of  hydrogen  between  11  and  13 
per  cent,  which  would  be  expressed  by  the  for- 
mula 0»  Hi.  Nitrogen  is  found  as  a  consti^ 
nent  of  some  of  them,  and  sulphur  is  met  widi 
in  the  oils  of  mustard  and  of  horse  radish.  The 
agreeable  odors  retained  by  many  of  the  oils 
cause  them  to  be  largely  used  in  perfomerr. 
Their  medicinal  properties  also  render  umj 
of  them  valaable  agents  in  pharmacy,  <»■ 

fjccially  as  powerful  stimulants.  Some  are 
argely  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  painta 
and  vamishea,  tod  some  have  been  used  for 
illuminating  purposes. — Essential  oils  are  fn- 
quently  adulterated.  The  presence  of  fix«^ 
oils  added  to  them  for  this  pnrpoaa  naj  be  de- 
tected by  the  greasy  stain  left,  upon  paper  moiJ- 
t'Cncd  with  the  liquid  and  exposed  to  heat  sv&- 
cient  to  drive  off  the  volatile  oil.  Alcohol  if 
detected  by  varioua  teate^  as  hj  addinig  vater 
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and  a^'Utin^  the  mixtnre,  which  hecomes  tnilty 
it'  «lcuk>l  is  present,  and  tlio  boiic  of  the  oil  is 
ndoeed  as  toe  HvSda  sepsnte  on  standing,  bjr 
the  alcohol  Ic-avinp  it  and  jr  ^in^'  with  the  water. 
A  piece  of  potaasiom  as  large  as  the  head  of  a 
pia  will  remain  nearlj  16  mloutae  !n  oontaet 
with  a  dozen  drops  of  pure  oil  without  change ; 
bat  if  it  dis^pears  in  6  minutes,  the  oil  con- 
tains  at  least  4  per  oent»  of  alcohol;  ifit^sap- 
pear>  ia  one  minute,  it  contains  at  least  25 
per  cent.  Fused  chloride  of  caloiom  is  also 
Qied  to  abstract  alcohol  from  the  oils.  When 
the  bigh-priced  oils  are  adoltorated  \rith  the 
ciuisper  kiud^  a  Uiorongh  practical  acquoiotanoe 
vith  (he  physical  properties  of  tiie  can 
alone  serve  to  detect  tlio  imposition.  Tlio  odor 
of  oil  of  tarpwtino  when  used  for  this  nurpose 
b  enmaleo,  until  the  oil  is  diasolTcd  in  aloo* 
hi,  sod  water  is  added,  when  botii  the  odor 
&n<J  da?or  are  eauly  reocwnised.   The  oils  re- 
saire  to  he  kept  in  small  bottles  entirety  filled, 
Tell  stopped,  and  excluded  from  the  light. — By 
venas  01  recently  devised  chemkal  processes 
trtifidsl  eaeenoes  Imitating  the  flavors  of  Tarions 
choice  frait:^  ore  prei)ared  from  Bubstances 
wUtob  would  seem  entirely  unfitted  for  produc- 
ing  ndi  resolta.   Tims  wttyrio  acid,  a  prodoet 
of  batter  or  putrid  cheese,  being  converted  iuto 
aa  etiier,  cannot  be  distinguisheu  from  that  pre- 
pind  Cram  the  pineapple,  and  may  be  need 
tif:%ih  well  with  the  latter  to  flavor  rum  to 
prodoce  the  celebrated  ^ine^tple  rum.  The 
httl  oil,  separated  from  brandy  and  whis- 
key in  rectifying  these  liquors,  produces,  when 
diitiUed  with  sulphuric  acul  and  acetate  of  pot- 
-'h,  n  esKnoe  of  pears ;  and  if  for  the  acetate 
of  rotish  bichromate  of  potash  be  substituted, 
the  product  is  an  essence  of  applesb  Bj  aimiliur 
■ethods  a  variety-  of  other  flavors  are  obtained ; 
Kid  though  when  concentrated  they  are  acrid, 
thej  become  very  agreeaUe  when  used  as  fla- 
ia  proportions  of  ft  drop  to  an  onnce  or 
•Ti-o  i.:inrc-'.   At  tho  great  exhiliition  of  1851 
ices  prepared  for  tho  refreshment  of  the 
vhitocs  were  flavored  by  these  artificial  ea- 
*aoes.  Some  of  the  choicest  perfumes  are  by 
auDiltr  fhwnical  processes  prepared  from  sub- 
itnetsiriddi  seem  strangely  foreign  to  thdr 
natQr«. 

SSSEQUIBO,  a  district  of  British  Qniana, 
aow  anited  with  the  oo.  of  Demerara,  and  com* 
prising  the  regions  drained  by  the  great  river 
from  which  it  takes  its  name ;  pop.  in 
Hd2o,  of  wham  ftboitt  16,000  we<«  natives  of 
J«  di^friot.  Nearly  all  the  land  west  of  tlie 
)jilN3  river  is  fertile,  but  unodtlvated,  and 
^  (  M  alffloat  whoUy  by  small  tribes  of  In- 
oiit^  L«^-qnibo  was  settled  by  the  Dutch 
sod  surrendered  to  the  English  in 
It  SI,  bat  was  restored  in  1788.  It  was  again 
WKM  m  1808,  since  which  it  ha«  remained  a 
^f^itM  f  'lony.— EflssQUUBO,  a  large  river  tra- 
'  f'^  n.'     Above  district,  formed  by  the  nnton 
« «enr;il  >miiU  streams  which  rise  in  tlic  Sierra 
^caraj%  near  the  &  boundary  of  the 
"tiwsy,  flows  K.X.  and     and  after  a  coarse 


of  nhout  450  m.,  much  of  which  lies  through 
maguilicent  forests,  entera  the  Atlantic  in  the 
K.  W.  part  of  the  oolony,  by  an  estuary  14  m. 
wide.  It  forms  many  islands,  8  or  4  of  which, 
of  considerable  size,  are  in  its  e^uary.  The 
mttnati^  or  river  cow,  the  deotrio  eel,  and  the 
peri  or  oimh,  a  voracious  fish  about  2  feol  loii^', 
reaoarkablo  for  the  strength  of  its  jaws  and 
teeth,  are  inhabitants  of  its  waters.  Its  en-, 
trance  is  danj^erou-i  even  for  small  craft,  on  ac- 
count of  numerous  banks  of  mud  and  sdnd,  and 
its  coarse  is  obstracted  by  several  foils  and 
rapid-!,  the  lowest  of  which  are  50  m.  from  its 
mouth.  They  can  be  passed  by  small  vessels, 
fhoogh  not  without  dttiger.  At  a  distance  of 
45  m.  from  the  sea,  where  it  enters  the  low 

Slain,  the  river  is  a  mile  wide,  and  gradually 
lereases  in  width  to  its  monw.  One  of  its 
sources  was  reached  by  Sir  R,  Schomburgk,  in 
lat.  0°  41'  N.  Its  principal  aflluents  are  the 
Ripununy  or  Rnpunoony  (220  m.  long),  Mssse- 
roony,  and  Cuyuni.  The  Dutch  formerly  had, 
on  the  banks  of  this  river,  indigo^  cacao,  and 
cotton  plaatatiotts,  all  traces  of  wmoh  are  now 
coverea  by  the  dense  vegetation  of  the  forests. 
Gold  has  been  found  along  the  upper  course  of 
the  stream. 

ESSEX,  tho  name  of  counties  in  several  of 
the  United  States.  L  A  £.  oo.  of  Yt., 
honnded  N.  by  Canada,  and  E.  by  the  Oonneeticat 
river,  which  separates  it  from  New  Hampshire ; 
area,  790  so.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 4,650.  It  is  trav* 
waed  by  the  Orand  Ttmk  railway  from  Port' 
land  to  Montreal.  The  surface  is  rough  and 
moimtainous,  with  numerous  small  lakes  and 
ponds  scattered  over  it  The  sofl  is  well  water- 
ed, but,  except  in  tho  valley  of  tho  Connecticnt, 
not  remarkable  for  fertiliyr.  Potatoes,  oati^ 
and  grass  are  the  staples,  ui  1860  the  |wodno- 
tions  amounted  to  04,124  busliels  of  potatoes^ 
45,597  of  oata»  14,972  tons  of  h^^,  292,616  Iba. 
of  hotter,  and  129,881  of  cheese.  There  were 
8  churches  in  tho  county,  and  1,GCC  pupils  at- 
tending public  schools.  Oiganized  in  1792,  and 
named  m>m  Essex,  England.  Ou>ita],  Goildball. 
11.  A  N.  E.  CO.  of  Mass.,  bounded  N.  by  New 
Uampshire,  and  £.  and  S.  £.  by  the  AtlanUo 
and  Massaiumsetts  bay,  and  traversed  by  the  Ipe- 
wich  and  Merrimack  rivers,  tho  latter  of  which 
is  navigable  as  far  as  Haverhill  by  vessels  of 
900 tons;  area,  about  SOO  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855, 
151,018.  The  surface  is  generally  rough  and 
the  soil  hanl  and  rooky.  It  is  carefully  culti- 
vated, however,  and  in  many  plaoee  hM  been 
rcndwed  veiy  prodartivc.  Tho  chief  sources 
of  wealth  are  commerce  Bnd  the  fisheries,  for 
the  proseention  of  whidi  the  Iom  line  of  sea- 
coast  broken  by  beautiful  bays  oft  it  a  l- 
vantages.  The  interior  towna  are  extcuaively 
engaged  In  the  mannfoetare  of  leather,  shoes, 
and  cotton.  The  prorlnctions  in  1855  were 
166,026  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  1,260  of  wheat, 
16,192  of  rye,  30,855  of  oats.  290,286  of  pota- 
toes, 36,3f)4r  tons  of  hay,  and  533,858  lb-,  -  f 
butter.  There  were  20  cotton  mills,  23  wooiiea 
milli^  9  carpet  footories,  1  wonted  pJbbotj,  1 
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linen  fact<)ry,  1  silk  factorr,  09  forges,  6  manu- 
factories of  steam  engioes  and  boilers,  8  of  other 
auMihinery,  4  of  iron  raUing,  Ac,  4  of  paper,  78 
of  cars,  coaclie.=s  and  wagons,  23  of  soaj)  and 
candles,  9  of  gas,  8  distilleries,  *4  breweries,  90 
tenneries,  and  15  boat  yards.  Ja  1869  It  iiad 
S8  newspapers  and  magazines,  and  204  church- 
es. Railroads  leading  to  Boston,  Gloucester, 
Pcwtttnonth,  Portland,  Hanoh^r,  and  nmnar- 
,0113  other  piaocs,  pass  throngli  the  connty.  It 
was  organized  in  1642.  beats  of  justice,  boleni, 
Ipswich,  and  Newbnryport  lit  A  N.  £.  co. 
of  N.  Y.,  horderiug  on  Lake  Charnplain,  and 
ttartlj  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  river  Au  8a- 
ue ;  area,  1,656  sq.  m. ;  nop.  in  18S5,  88,689. 
ITie  country  along  the  lake  shoro  is  tolcraltly 
levd,  but  tbe  N.  W.  nart  is  occupied  by  the  Adi- 
roadaeiBOiintains,  which  are  covered  with  thick 
f  )rr  Tahawusor  Mt.  Marcy,  5,337  feet  liigh, 
U  tiie  principal  summit,  and  the  highest  in  the 
ftate.  Tbe  county  is  drained  by  the  neadwatera 
of  Ilndson  riv<  r,  nnd  by  Bouquet  and  Scroon 
rivers,  which  atl'ord  valuable  water  power,  and 
lunnanmtniaiinallbnt  picturesque  lakee.  TIm 
poil  is  well  watered  and  productive,  yielding  fair 
crops  of  Indian  corn,  hay,  and  potatoes.  The 
prodvetioDB  in  1666  were  46,498  boaheli  of 
wheat,  105,869  of  Indian  com,  284.946  of  oat-', 
818,021  of  potatoes,  89,140  tons  of  hay,  625,&42 
Iba.  of  butter,  and  184^786  of  wool.  Tbere  were 
S  woollen  mill^  2  carding  mills,  25  iron  maiia- 
liMtoriea,  2  furnaces,  1  paper  mill,  16  grist  mills, 
78  saw  miUa,  8  newspaper  offioM,  176  Behoo1% 
and  51  chtirclies.  Iron,  limestone,  ]>luTi;hrLLro, 
and  marble  are  the  principal  minerals.  I  tic 
oonnty  was  formed  tnm  a  part  of  Clinton  in 
1790.  C.apit.al,  Eltzabethtown.  IV.  A  N.  E. 
CO.  of  N.  J.,  bounded  E.  by  Passaic  river,  New- 
ark bay,  and  Staten  laland  sound,  and  W.  by 
Passaic  river;  area  in  1855  (since  which  time 
Union  co.  has  h^n  formed  from  its  6.  part), 
460  sq.  m. ;  pop.  95,199.  The  general  eharacCer 
of  the  surface  is  level,  hut  there  :trc  two  ele- 
vated ridges  in  the  western  port  known  as  First 
md  Second  mountains.  Mnch  of  the  soil  Is 
highly  fertile,  producing  grain,  potatoes,  and 

food  pasturage.  In  1850  it  yielded  297,076 
odieb  of  Inoiea  com,  161,765  of  oais,  169,148 
of  potatoes,  29,287  tons  of  bay,  and  378,233  lbs. 
Of  butter.  Tbere  were  6  cutlery  and  16  edge 
tool  manufiutories,  13  iron  fimnderiea,  8  brass 
founderies,  1  type  foundery,  18  machine  shops, 
11  patent  leather  manufactories,  16  floor  mills, 
16  paper  mills,  8  manufiuAories  ot  India  rabber, 
8  of  woollen,  2  of  cotton,  2  of  5;].awl8,  and  a 
great  number  of  minor  esUblisluncnts.  There 
were  80  chnrohea,  9  newspaper  offices,  7,476 
pnpils  attending  public  schools,  and  8,714  at- 
tending academies  and  other  schools.  The 
Kew  Jeney,  Kew  Jersey  central,  and  Morris 
and  Essex  railroad.^,  and  tlie  Morris  canal  inter- 
sect the  county.  Organized  in  1710.  CapitiU, 
Newark.  V.  An  £.  oou  of  Ya.,  bounded  IT.  E. 
by  Kappahannock  river;  area, about 800 so.  m. ; 
nop.  in  )d50, 10,306^  of  whom  6.762  were  slaves. 
It  has  aa  onofeii  flantoin  tka  W.part;  the 


soil  is  generally  sandy,  of  little  natiL'-al  fortilitT, 
but  greatly  improved  by  the  use  of  mad,  goa^ 
and  Jimew  The  chief  staples  are  wbset  m  li- 
dian  com.  Thv  productions  in  1850  amoutud 
to  891,895  bushek  of  Indian  com,  lO^M)  d 
wheat,  and  67,747  Iba.  of  batter.  Thenvei 
11  chnrchcs,  and  216  pupils  attending  pnlik 
sdioola.  The  county  was  formed  ia  loii. 
Oapital,  Tappahsnnoek.  Yslne  of  rcsleiMiii 
1856,  $2,0'i:r  i:^5. 

ESSEX,  a  S.  W.  CO.  of  Canada  West,  tea- 
prising  a  peninsula  between  Lakes  St.  CUr  mi 
Huron,  and  hanng  an  area  of  677  sq.  m. ;  pof». 
in  1851, 16.817.  It  is  traversed  by  UmGr« 
Western  railway,  the  W.  tenninQs  of  wlud  ii 
at  Windsor  in  this  oooi^y.  OipltsV  find- 
wich. 

ESSEX,  a  oonnty  on  tbe  E.  coaak  cf  It§' 

land,  bounded  8.  by  the  river  Thames;  pTK*-< 
length  irmn  S.  W.  to  N.  E.,  60  m ;  gretust 
breadth,  46  m ;  area,  1,667  sq.  m. ;  po}».  ii 
1851,  369,318.  Except  in  the  X.  W..  vkn 
there  is  a  continual  succession  of  bill  mi  dile. 
the  soifiuM  is  nearly  lev^  and  in  tbe  S.  sodlii 
partly  occupied  by  largo  marshe^.  The  »i]  is 
fertile,  and  the  farms  are  accounted  011x02  the 
best  in  the  kingdom.  Grain,  espedaDy  vkit, 
which  is  of  exc^-llent  «palitr,  is  the  staple  pro- 
duction. The  production  of  veal,  IVir  whicii 
EsMxisfhrnmis,  forms  an  important  brwchof 
agricultural  indir-try.  \'nluuble  fi->lier.»!>  vA 
oyster  beds  furni»h  employment  to  liie  imb' 
itantsoftbecoBstandtt^aoentialsDda  M 
1  r>,000  bn.shels  of  oysters  are  token  evfrr  ««- 
son,  and  a  capital  of  between  £60,(M 
£80,000  is  tevested  in  flie  trade.  Silk  is  dug- 
ufactured,  and  straw  plait  i?i  made  for  Lod«co 
tise.  The  principal  channels  of  covmmtMm 
are  the  Eastern  Ooanties  rsilwsy  sod  tin 
Thames,  T xa,  Stort,  Chelmor,  Stonr.  .nndCo«. 
Chelmaford,  the  county  town,  Coichestei^  B»r^ 
wfefa,  and  Haldoa  are  the  chief  towm  u» 
county  returns  4  members  to  parlianicnt. 

ESSEX,  Eabls  of.   See  Dbvkiueiix. 

ESSLINO.  SeeAspm. 

ESSIJNCT-y,  a  town  of  WflrteiDlK-f»  Ger- 
many, capital  of  a  bailiwick  of  tbe  nun^ 
situated  on  the  Keckar,  on  the  railway  to  < 
m.  E.  of  Stuttgart;  pop.  7,920.  h  'ui^^J^ 
tiv©  commercial  and  manufactaring  town.  1" 
loooraotives  made  there  are  oelebrat^^d  w  ^ 
species  of  w'mv  c  allud  E»Unger  Cfmmpag*^ 
It  contains  a  normal  school,  a  scIjwI  .for 
deaf  and drnnb,  aragged  sehool, and  one«ti> 
lishment  for  the  euro  of  nervous  atfections.^ 
tbe  neigliborhood,  on  the  Rotlieubcrp, » 
ated  the  Greek  chapel,  which  oonuuw  tw 
statues  of  ti.o  four  TraQgelista  by 


and  Thorwaldsen.  ^  ,1  . 

E8TAING,  OtuxM  Bwroa,  woDt  J. » 
French  naval  offirrr,  bom  at  tbe 
Bnvel,  in  Auvorgne,  in  1729,  execute!  m 
April  28, 1794w  He  first  joined  the  arn.r.^^ 
e<f  in  the  East  Indies  un.kr  Ully  ^^f^ 
and  was  made  prisoner  at  the        ^  ^HmT 
in  1769,  bnt  released  on  parois.  fle*t«*^ 
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•d  Um  aa,Tj.  mad  infliolied  great  dAHUige  on  the 
'Eo0A  in  the  East,  but  on  bis  retnrn  was  oim- 
lunw  near  Lorlent  by  the  British  cruisers.  Tne 
triMtment  to  wliioh  h»  wa»  auttjectod  at  Porta* 
hmmHi,  on  pretence  tiuit  he  bad  broken  the 
given  at  Madras,  led  Llm  to  vow  eternal 
to  England ;  and  in  1778,  having  reach- 
ed the  grade  of  Beotenant-gcnoral  of  the  navy, 
and  refused  the  rank  of  vico-admiral,  he  took 
coausaad  of  a  fleet  of  16  vessels  designed  to  co- 
operate wfth  the  United  Sutes.   He  arrived  ia 
Delaware  bay  in  July,  and  in  August  madoadem- 
iKUtntioa  againatHew-port,  obliging  the  British 
todcitrojr  •ofthoirfrigateslying  there,  but  failed 
in  the  main  ol>ject,  owing  to  the  inability  of 
Um  Amenoaaa  to  come  to  his  support  in  proper 
MMtt.  Bis  fleet  was  soon  after  shattered  in  a 
etorm,  while  endeavoring  to  coino  to  action 
wiith  the  ahipe  of  Lord  Uowe ;  whereupon  he 
piooaeded  to  Boaton  to  refit,  after  a  sharp  quar- 
reJ  with  Gen.  Sullivan,  who  wished  him  to  re- 
new the  attack  upon  Newport.   The  oount'a 
eoetae  was  bitteny  oondemned  by  the  Ameri- 
can {•t'ople,  and  some  even  accused  him  of  per- 
i^j  \  bat  iu  the  present  iustanoe  he  seems  to 
love  been  nded  hj  his  own  officers,  with  whom 
it  i'  Slid  tliat  his  rapid  promotion  on  exchang 
'  i&g  the  land  for  the  naval  service  made  him 
impo|Nilar.  Having  refitted,  lie  sailed  fer  the 
West  Indies,  where  lie  failed  in  an  effort  to 
take  Saint  LnciO]  bat  made  himself  master  of 
UwidanAi  of  Saint  Vincent  and  Grenada,  and 
an  indecisive  engagement  with  Admiral  By- 
roo.  In  Sept.  1779,  he  appeared  off  tsavannah 
wMitiie  iMnrpose  of  acting  against  that  city  in 
Cf'ncvrt  with  Gen.  I.iiit  In  ;  but  having  lirst  lost 
s  favorable  opportunity  for  attack  by  giving  the 
Bittah  time  to  eompiete  their  defence  under 
C'^ver  of  a  truce,  ho  next  ruined  the  enterprise 
br  a  precipitate  assault  when  he  should  have 
besieged  in  form.   In  this  action  Pnlaski  was 
killed,  and  D'Estaing  was  wounded  in  the  arm. 
He  retomed  to  Franoe  in  17^,  was  a  member 
tCHwtMttblj  of  notables  in  1787,  was  chosen 
connnsndant  of  the  national  guard  of  Versailles 
ia  17d9,  and  afterward  went  to  reside  in  Parisi 
viMe  Mcnrolled  hims^  as  a  private  in  Ihe  na- 
tioTul  sTi;u-d.    lie  gave  in  his  submission  to  the 
mmUj  after  the  flight  of  the  king,  was  made 
ftdmtrti  uul  put  on  the  retired  liatln  1793|  but 
falling  under  the  .<^uspIcion  of  the  tenoriat^  waa 
dn%,i«dto  the  guillotine. 

IStilE  (Lat^  ttattu),  in  law,  a  term  nsoally 
expre^ing  an  interest  in  lands,  though  in  a 
feoeral  seose  it  is  fl|>pUed  to  both  rMl  wd  per- 
^  property,  as  we  sometimea  see  ia  wiOs  and 
t-ie  like.   But  when  used  with  a  discriminative 
^Wdoation  to  designate  the  nature  and  limit 
interest,  it  properly  relates  to  hmds  only, 
"'i  shall  in  this  article  merely  define  the  sev- 
m  duases  of  eetatM.  without  going  into  an 
"tfuled  nostratkm  of  their  legal  ineidenta. 

An  estate  of  inheritance,  wliich  is  sometimes 
^^pftwed  by  the  term  fee.  Tl^us  when  we8a,y  a 
JH^  liM  t&afte  of  kndh  it  ia  meant  that  he 
M  an  inhflvitiUtt  €atite;  iod  ia  tlie  United 


States,  where  there  la  no  limitation  to  particu- 
lar heirs,  it  is  undM>stood  to  be  the  entire  pro- 
prietorship of  the  lands.  But  iu  England  there 
are  estates  of  inheritance  in  fee  umple  and  fee 
tail,  the  fbnner  being  an  estate  whieh  desoenAi 
to  a  man's  geneVal  heirs,  the  latter  being  limited 
to  certain  specified  heirs,  as  for  instance  to  aman'a 
issue  male  or  female,  or  to  the  heirs  of  his  body 
begotten  of  a  certain  wife.  By  sucli  limitations, 
although  Uie  estate  descends  to  the  particular 
heirs,  yet  failing;  them  it  reverts  to  the  grantor 
or  supposed  original  proprietor,  instead  of  de- 
scending to  a  man's  Mneral  heirs ;  and  so  fur 
there  is  an  obstraotion  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  estate,  because  a  man  is  jtcrpetuated  in  and 
represented  by  his  heirs.  In  thia  sense  a  foe 
simple  is  deemed  an  absolute  ownwddpv  in  di»* 
tinction  from  a  fee  tail,  which  is  limited  in  de- 
scent. Another  distinction,  liowever,  waa  more 
important,  viz. :  that  while  the  fbnner  could 
be  conveyed  or  devised,  the  latter  in  theory 
could  not  be,  yet  practically  it  could  be  alien- 
ated by  a  partienlar  form  of  proceeding  ealled 
a  common  recovery.  Yet  a  fee  sin»plo  not 
necessarily  the  entire  proprietorship,  for  it  maj 
be  subject  to  encumbranoee  bj  mortf^ige  or 
judgment  and  otherwise ;  nnd  smaller  estates, 
as  a  lease  for  years,  may  be  carved  out  of  it| 
though  in  such  case  it  would  bo  more  proper  to 
call  the  principal  estate  a  feo  simple  in  rever- 
sion or  remainder.  There  are  also  qualified  or 
determinable  estates  of  inheritance,  by  which  is 
meant  that  the  estate  may  be  dctennined  by  some 
contingency,  and  yet  the  contingency  may  never 
happen,  and  therefore  by  possibility  the  estate 
will  be  perpetual.  The  illustrations  of  this  spe- 
cies of  inlieritance  are  for  the  most  part  hypo- 
thetical, as  to  a  man  and  his  helm  so  long  as 
8t.  Paul's  church  shall  stand.  Sometimes  the 
qualification  is  residence  in  a  partioular  plaoe. 
Or  agm.n,  there  may  be  a  resmotion  tl^  the 
person  taking  the  estate  slmll  not  marry,  aa 
instance  of  which  we  have  in  the  case  of  a  de- 
vise by  a  man  to  Ms  wife  on  condition  flMt  she 
shall  continue  a  widow.  When  by  the  limita- 
tion an  estate  is  to  last  tOl  aeertain  eventi  there 
is  tmtil  the  event  happen  an  inheriteiioe  sntjfeet 
to  being  detenninod ;  though  if  the  event  bo- 
come  impossible,  then  the  estate  ia  converted  » 
into  a  foe  simple  absolnte.  A  eonveyanee  bj 
tJie  owner  of  a  determinable  feo  will  of  course 
bo  subject  to  the  qualification  or  contingencgr 
upon  which  the  estate  depends.  It  may  bo  a 
question,  in  the  case  of  a  limitation  to  a  man 
and  his  heirs  so  long  as  they  reside  in  a  certain 
place,  what  the  efleot  of  alienation  would  be; 
but  probably  the  &amo  rule  would  aj)ply,  viz. : 
that  it  would  be  valid  to  the  extent  of  the 
right  which  the  grantee  himsetf  had,  but  would 
be  defeated  by  a  breach  of  tlio  condition.  If 
this  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of 
the  estate,  the  restriction  woold,  it  may  be  pre- 
8ume<l,  bo  void  under  the  statutory  rule  wiiich 
has  been  adopted  in  the  state  of  l^ew  York, 
whereby  the  power  of  alien  ation  osonot  be  ana* 
ponded  by  uaj  limitation  or  condition  whitoTor 
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for  ft  longer  period  than  two  Uvea  in  being  at 
the  creation  of  the  estate.  IL  An  eitato  for 
Lfe.  This  mnj  be  either  by  express  grant  or  by 
operation  of  law.  Of  the  latter  kind  aro  dower 
and  curtesy,  the  respective  interests  of  the  wife 
and  hui^band,  each  in  the  lands  of  !1jo  other,  in 
ca-^e  of  survivorship.  Estates  for  liie  ua  well  as 
inheritaiico  arc  included  in  the  common  denom- 
ination of  freehold  {liherum  tm€mentum)\ 
which  term  seems  to  have  been  derived  from 
tiie  ancient  mode  of  conveyance,  which  was  by 
livery  of  seisin,  that  is,  delivery  of  possesaion 
according  to  the  form  of  feudal  investiture. 
Other  estates  which  were  of  an  inferior  nature 
could  be  triuisferred  without  this  formality.  It 
was  chictiy,  however,  as  a  distinction  from 
copyhold  estates  that  the  term  was  used.  The 
copyliold  was  originally  an  estate  at  the  mere 
will  of  the  lord,  but  became  e^tablibhed  by  pre- 
eorij)tt(>n,  the  evidence  of  which  was  in  tM  rolls 
of  the  courts  baron,  whence  the  estate  was  said 
to  be  held  by  copy  o/  court  roll ;  and  alUiough 
it  thus  became  mdepcndent  of  the  will  of  the 
lord,  it  was  still  deemed  a  ba.^  tenure,  and  the 
form  of  conveyance  was  by  surrender  to  the 
lord,  and  a  new  grant  by  him  to  the  alienee, 
admitting  him  to  T)0  tenant  of  the  •  copyhold 
upon  tlie  same  terms  by  which  tlio  estate  liad 
been  formerly  held.  An  es^tato  for  life  may  bo 
either  for  the  life  of  the  tenant  himself  or  of 
another  person.  The  latter  is  usually  desig- 
nated OS  an  estate  par  autre  tie.  III.  EBtetae 
loss  than  freehold  are  for  a  term  of  years,  or 
at  will,  or  by  sufferance.  The  tirst  is  for  a 
definite  period ;  but  whatever  may  be  the  lengtli 
of  the  period,  even  if  it  sliould  be  a  thousand 
years,  it  is  btiil  inferior  to  a  freehold,  and  is 
ebased  in  law  with  chattel  interests.  Thus, 
Upon  the  death  of  the  tenant,  his  lease  is  in- 
clnded  with  the  personal  property  to  be  admin- 
istered  as  assets,  instead  of  going  to  the  heir. 
In  the  state  of  NeAv  York,  by  ftntnte,  leases  fnr 
a  term  of  years  are  denominated  chattels  real ; 
they  are  made  subject  to  the  lien  of  a  judgment, 
bat  are  to  bo  admini«tored  as  persfinnl  estate 
by  an  execTitor  or  aduiiuistrator.  Au  estate 
hdd  by  the  deoca'^.  d  fur  the  life  of  another  per> 
pen  is  included  under  the  same  rules.  An  es- 
tate at  will  was  when  lands  wore  occupied  by 
the  tenant  with  oonaent  of  the  landlord,  but 
without  any  agreement  as  to  the  time  the  ten- 
ant should  be  permitted  to  remain.  It  can 
bardiy  be  said  to  exiafc  aft  pteaent,  as  the  courts 
now  hold  ft  tenancy  where  no  certain  term  is 
agreed  upon  to  be  from  year  to  year,  and  rea- 
aonable  notice  must  bo  given  of  the  intention  to 
terminate  it.  Tlio  circumstance  that  distin 
l^hes  the  two  kinds  of  tenancy  is  the  reserva- 
tion of  a  certain  rent,  which  may  be  either  by 
express  agreement,  or  by  implication  from  the 
receipt  of  rent.  If  a  certmn  rent  is  payable,  it 
constitutes  an  estate  from  year  to  year ;  bnt  if 
neither  rent  nor  time  of  occupation  be  specified, 
it  would  be  a  tenancy  at  will.  An  estate  by 
nfferancc  is  where  the  tenant  has  been  in  pos- 
aaidon  bjr  lawM  title,  but  mongfiollj  boida 


over  after  the  determination  of  his  interest.  In 
such  a  case  the  tenant  holds  by  the  mere  laches 
of  the  landlord,  and  is  subject  to  beinp  turned 
out  by  summary  proceetlings.  But  any  act  of 
the  lajidlcid  affirming  the  wrongful  holding,  aa 
receipt  of  rent,  would  convert  tlie  naked  occo- 
pancy  into  a  tenancy  from  year  to  year,  and  i« 
then  determinable  only  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
One  month^8  notice  to  quit  is  required  by  stat- 
ute in  New  York  before  taking  summary  pro- 
ceedings ;  but  6  months*  nodee  ia  neoesMry  to 
enable  the  landlord  to  proceed  by  action  of 
ejectment  The  English  struts  of  frtiuds  (29 
Charles  II.),  which  has  been  generally  re^nacted 
in  the  T't  it  d  States,  requires  leases  for  a  tt-rm 
of  more  tliaa  one  year  to  be  in  writing ;  and  ia 
the  Btate  of  New  York  a  lease  for  a  term  ex> 
ceedinp  ^  years  mxif^i  be  reconlod.  or  it  will  be 
inoperative  against  subsequent  bona  Jidt  pur- 
chasers. Another  distinction  in  the  nature  of 
estates  has  reference  to  the  timo  y^-hr-n  the  rljrU 
is  reducible  to  possession.  Tiie  rigiit  may  txvA 
prospectively,  and  it  is  then  termed  mi  aetata 
m  expectancy.  It  is  of  two  kinds :  one  created 
by  the  act  of  parties,  and  called  a  remainder; 
the  other  by  operation  of  law,  and  calk^l  a  rvw 
version.  An  estate  in  remainder  i'^  what  re- 
mains after  a  particular  estate,  citlicr  lor  yean 
or  life,  to  take  effect  in  poatoMOQ  immcdiatdy 
after  such  estate,  and  must  bo  created  at  th« 
same  time,  though  limited  to  commence  in  po»> 
aeadon  at  a  future  time.  Thus  if  a  life  estate 
bf^  jrranted  to  A,  with  remainder  to  B  for  life, 
and  renuunder  to  0  in  fee,  here  aro  two  re- 
models to  commence  in  fiitare,  and  the  whole 
property  constitutes  but  one  estate.  Yet  In  or- 
dinary pbraaeology,  where  tliero  h  but  one  re- 
mainder including  tlie  whole  residue  of  the  <«- 
tate,  the  fee  is  said  to  bo  in  the  per«ion  to  whom 
such  liniitation  is  made.  An  estate  in  rev»«r- 
rioa  is  the  residue  of  an  estate  left  in  the  grant- 
or or  his  heirs  or  in  the  heirs  of  a  testator  after 
tlie  determination  of  a  particular  estate  granted 
or  devised.  The  aetata  veyerta  by  operation  of 
law,  aiid  n  rec^^rvation  to  the  grantor  by  the 
deed  wuulJ  ha\  o  no  effect,  being  only  what  the 
law  it^df  prescribes.  A  contingent  veoMinder 
is  when  the  limitation  depends  npon  a  contin- 
gency which  is  uncertain  or  may  not  occur  tiil 
after  the  determination  of  the  particular  ae* 
tato ;  though  it  is  held  that  such  continper^ry 
must  not  be  a  remote  possibility,  f  the  lim- 
itation should  be  to  the  heirs  of  a  child  not  yet 
bom.  A  single  illustration  of  this  kind  of  es- 
tate will  be  sufficient.  If  a  grant  be  made  to 
A  for  life,  with  remainder  to  the  heirs  of  B, 
nr;d  B  ''hould  survive  A,  inasmuch  as  he  c.'uin<'»t 
have  ijcirs  while  living,  the  remainder  wuuld 
fail ;  bnt  if  the  limitation  be  to  A  and  B  dnrinf 
their  joint  lives,  with  remain  ^-  r  to  the  survi- 
vor, here  the  remainder  will  take  effect,  tliongh 
it  is  uncertain  as  to  the  person  who  will  have 
the  benefit  of  it.  An  exerntory  devise  is  a  dt«- 
position  of  an  estate  by  will  which  woidd  ncA 
DO  valid  if  made  by  deed,  aa  a  limitation  of  « 
contingant  ranaindar.  The  diatinGtion  ie  that 
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tV.c  remainder  mn^  taT:a  effect  immediately  Estol  BylK'^fonsCnelfoTT.  (irelf)and  Foli^riT., 
opoa  the  determinatiua  of  the  particalar  estate  the  Eate  famil/  was  divided  into  two  great  Ger- 
er  Dol  It  an ;  whwees  an  eonoatory  deviae  is  maa  and  Italifun  bnnchea.  Gnelfo  IV.  was  Al> 
pwl  without  a  particular  estate  to  snpport  it.  berto  A2Zo'=;  eldest  eon  by  his  first  wife,  Kunitza 
Ibss  if  a  dovisM}  be  made  to     to  take  effect  or  Kunigunde,  a  Bavarian  prinoess  of  the  Ger- 
OD  Ui  marriage,  in  thia  ease  until  sach  marriage  man  house  of  Weli^  who  oonsted  tiieir  anoeaby 
fho  fee  descends  to  the  heir  at  law,  sabject  to  back  to  the  times  of  Charlemangc.    Tie  inher- 
being  dirested  bj  the  performance  of  the  oon-  Ued  from  his  uncle  tbe  dachy  of  Garinthia  and 
Mm.  There  u  atill  anotiier  distindlon  of  the  mardi  of  Verona,  and  snoceeded  to  the 
c?t3tes  pr  winrr  oat  of  the  natnro  of  the  possos-  c^Tikcdom  of  Bararia  in  1071.   Through  his  de- 
ikm,  onder  which  head  are  classed  joint  tenau>  scendants,  Uie  Bavarian  dukes,  Henry  tbe  Proud 
c7,  teoanoy  ia  oomraon,  and  ooparoenary.  The  and  Henir  the  Lion,  he  became  the  progenitor 
lA--t  of  those,  which  is  a  descent  of  an  inhori-  of  the  oluer  or  German  branch  of  the  liouso  of 
taace  to  female  heirs,  in  which  case  Uiey  take  Este,  from  which  tbe  lines  of  Brum^wipk  and 
nsqaillateraat  in  the  entire  estate,  but  with-  Hanover  (known  also  by  the  name  of  Este- 
ootbeii];^  subject  to  the  rule  which  api>lied  to  Guelph)  and  the  reigning  dynasty  of  England 
loint  tenancy  as  to  the  right  of  the  survivor  to  are  descended.  Folco  1.  (1060-1185),  one  of 
Os  wbtrfe,  doea  not  eiiat  m  fhe  United  filiates,  Alberto  Azzo*a  aona  by  bis  2d  wife  Garsenda,' 
ftt  least  is  not  di§tinjruishable  from  a  tenancr  in  heiress  of  the  counts  of  Maine  in  France,  becnmo 
eomma.  By  statute  the  descent  of  lands  is  to  the  founder  of  the  prindpal  younger  or  Italian 
iD  thecUldnn,  male  and  female,  who  hold  aa  branch  of  the  hotise,  tnm  whence  came  the 
teasatsin  common.    So  joint  tenancy,  the  pe-  former  dnkea  of  Ferrara  and  the  pre.icnt  dukee 
cnlnr  festore  of  which  is  that  the  whole  es-  of  Modena.   Folco  I.  was  succeeded  aa  marquis 
Ws  vests  in  flie  snrvlwr,  baa  been  aboUahed  of  Este  by  his  son  Ubiszo  (died  in  1190),  who 
in  thi?  country,  except  in  respect  to  CTcentnrs  waa  confirmed  in  all  his  possessions  by  the  em- 
tad  uUier  trustees^  and  except  also  when  it  peror  of  Germany  (1184),  and  appointed  mar- 
is expressly  declared  in  tiie  deed  or  will  eiei^  qnis  or  imperial  vicar  of  MUui  and  Genoa.  The 
•ingthe  estate  that  it  is  to  be  held  in  joint  ten-  foundation  of  their  influence  in  Ferrara  was  laid 
aiU7.  In  all  other  cases,  where  there  is  a  pos-  in  the  12th  century  by  the  marriage  of  a  mar- 
wrioo  of  lands  by  several  persona  without  any  quis  of  Este  with  Marohesella,  the  last  offspring 
separation  into  specific  parts,  it  is  a  tenancy  in  of  the  Adclardi  family,  tho  popular  len  lcis  of 
commoa;  and  it  ia  not  necessary  that  they  the  Guelphs  against  the  powerful  GbiboIIiae 
ihoail  iD  hold  hj  the  tame  title,  or  have  an  fiunily  TanreOo.  Tbia  marriage  secured  to  tbe 
eq^a!  interest ;  it  is  snffiricnt  if  each  has  an  in-  Esto  fninily  n  prcat  political  inflncnce,  :\r]<]  tho 
tmst,  snd  that  it  is  undivided.  Such  an  inter-  possession  of  Ferrara  and  of  other  important 
Mlsaa  be  conveyed  or  devised,  the  aame  aa  Italian  towns.  AzzoVI.  (1170-1219)  was  placed 
propertr  held  in  severalty,  and  partition  may  bo  in  1208  at  tho  head  of  tlio  government  of  Fer- 
compeUed  by  either  party  on  application  to  a  rara  with  power  to  appoint  bis  successor.  He 
cotnpeteot  court.    Various  equitable  interesta  was  tbe  leader  of  the  Guelphs  against  Esselino, 
►  in  knds  will  be  di«icussed  in  the  article  Trusts,  the  champion  of  the  GhibeHincj?.    A220  VTI. 
—We  have  thus  far  considered  estates  of  a  cor-  (1205-1204)  defeated  Ezzelino,  and  was  hailed 
poMl  aatare  only ;  but  there  are  alao  ineor-  as  the  savioor  of  Lorobardy.  Ubizzo  IIL  and 
pwal  estates,  such  as  rents,  eawment^  &c.  Xicolo  I ,  ?nm  and  succcs>or9  of  Aldobrandino 
iiat  t^e  general  princinles  applicable  to  the  H.,  took  possession  of  Modena,  Hay  13,  1886* 
ooe  din  will  also  apply  to  the  other;  and  Their  brother  Rinaldo  ^ed  daring  the  siege  of 
^?iit«Ter  there  maybe  peculiar  to  nny  partic-  thnt  city,  Dec.  31,  1335;  Nicolo  died  May  1, 
da  ipedes  of  incorporeal  estate  will  bo  t^eat-  1^46,  and  Ubiz20  in  May,  1862.   The  titles  of 
•d  ooder  the  appropriate  head.  duke  of  Modena  and  Reggio  and  of  Ferrara  were 
ESTE.  apriucely  house  of  Italy,  from  which  formally  conferred  upon  tlio  marqtiis  Bor-o  of 
•ereni  European  dynasties  are  desoended.   Its  Este  (died  in  1471),  tho  former  in  1453  by  the 
geosilog^  is  conflictiog  until  the  9th  oMitmy,  emperor  of  Germany,  and  the  latter  at  a  anbee- 
from  which  period  it  i=!  traceable  to  the  petty  quont  period      1'anl  H.,  who  held  Frrmra  as 
priac«s  who  held  Tuscany  and  other  Italian  a  papal  fief.   Borso  and  many  of  the  succeeding 
ss  imperial  fiefii  under  tbe  Carlovingian  'duces  weie  distinguisbed  for  their  patronage  of 
^iwws.  the  name  of  E.-?to  was  derived  from  art  and  letters.    Fr  olo  I.  (1 433-1  SOr))  was  tho 
™«rtle  sad  town  of  Este  (ano.  AtaUj^  15  m.  friend  of  the  poet  Boiardo  or  ikyardo,  who  was 
^  f^Vk,  Ibmarly  a  Roman  oirfony  of  some  often  employed  in  his  service.   Among  the  dis- 
jx^  snd  now  a  town  of  about  9,000  inhabi-  tinguished  visitors  of  his  brilliant  court  was  the 
**Ji^Vi  tbe  Veaetian  del^ation  of  Padua.  Tbe  youthful  Ariosto,  who  afterward  became  ll>e 
imaediate  founder  of  the  boose  was  Al-  prot6g6  of  Ercole^  sons,  Oardinal  IppoUto  of 
••to Ano  II.  (bom  996,  died  1097).    By  jndi-  Este  (UT9-1620)  and  Alfonso  I.,  the  husband' 
•oai  mioggemeut  and  by  grants  from  the  em-  of  Lacrexto  Borgia  (1486-1684).  who  succeeded 
^"^of  Germanv  be  added  to  the  fiefi  and  biafltther  as  duke  of  Ferraraaoa  Modena.  This 
■*|M«whidi  hehafl  inherited  from  his  father  c^irdinal  of  Esto       the  same  prelate  who  bo- 
they  reached  tiie  nnmber  of  about  came  so  jealous  of  his  natural  brother  Giulio 

he  waa  Mcaaed  of  JutTing  oanaed  Idm  to  be 
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blioded.  Ho  mn&t  not  be  confonnded  with  his 
nephew,  Gordlnal  Tppolito  of  Este,  the  joaDger, 
a  brother  of  Alfonso  s  suceeesor,  Ercolo  11.  (1 50S- 
1519),  who  built  the  Estensian  TiUa  at  Tivoli 
sear  Kome.  Ercole  II.  was  anooeeded  by  Al- 
fonso 11.,  ^vho  was  the  laat  legltinmte  prince  of 
the  house  of  Este,  whose  oomt  was  renowned 
forit38pleDdor,and  whose  name,  as  well  astboBd 
of  his  sisters  Lncrczia  and  especially  Eleonora, 
^are  associated  with  the  misfortunes  of  the  poet 
Torqnato  Tmso.  I^e  power  cf  the  Este  family 
in  Ferrara  expired  with  Alfonso  II.,  w!io  died 
in  1597.  His  nephew  Cesare  (a  natural  son  of 
Alfonso  BQoeeeded  him,  but  Ferrara  wm 
seized  by  Clement  YIII.  as  a  papal  fief.  Cesare 
was  compelled  to  evacuate  the  citv,  Jan.  28, 
1598,  bat  retained  the  doobks  of  llodena  and 
B^^o.  These  duchie^  wcro  taken  by  Napoleon 
L  in  1797  from  the  duke  Eroole  Rinaldo  (1727- 
1808),  and  annexed  to  the  Cisalpine  republic 
Tho  male  line  expired  with  him,  and  his  only 
daughter  Maria  Beatrice  (1752-1829),  the  last 
offspring  of  the  Italian  braneh  of  the  house  of 
Este,  married  tho  archduke  Ferdinand,  3d  «oa 
of  Francis  I.  of  Austria,  who  became  tho  founder 
of  the  fiunily  of  Aiistri»>Este.  The  possessions 
of  llasMOinTara  were  inherited  by  her  oldest 
son  Frauds  TV.  (1 779-1 846X  who  was  reinstated 
as  duke  of  Modena  in  1814,  and  was  soooeeded 
by  Francis  V.,  archduke  of  Austria-Estc,  who 
was  doke  of  Modena  in  May.  1859,  when  war 
Ittolto  out  between  Ansfarfa  and  France  and  Sar- 
dinin.  The  name  of  Este  was  adopted  by  (he 
children  of  the  duke  of  Sussex  (1774-1848)  and 
lodj  AogttBtft  Murray  de  Axoeland  (died  in 
Rome,  March  5,  1880).  Tho  marriage  of  tho 
duke  with  Lady  Murray  having  been  deemed  a 
violation  of  the  royal  marriage  act  passed  in  the 
reign  of  George  III.,  it  Avn-  annulled  by  the 
prerogative  court  and  dii>soived  in  Aug.  1794. 
Their  danfhter,  Augusta  Emma  d'Este,  was  mar- 
ried in  1845  to  Sir  Thomas  Wilde  (afterward 
Baron  Truro),  who  died  Nov.  11,  1865.  Their 
fOD,  Aogustus  Frederic  d'Este,  a  colonel  in  the 
army,  born  Jan.  13,  1T04,  died  in  Deo.  1848. 
Al^r  tiie  death  of  William  IV.  he  claimed  his 
reo<^ition  as  a  member  <^  the  royal  ftinilj, 
l  ut  the  Hanoverian  council  of  state,  to  whom 
he  submitted  his  claim  iu  IS'di.  refused  to  take 
it  into  consideraUon.  After  the  death  of  Ikle 
father  his  claims  to  the  dtikedom  of  Sussex  were 
disallowed  by  the  house  of  lords  (July  9, 1844). 

ESTERHAZT  (or  EazTKimArr)  ov  Oauur- 
THA,  a  noble  Ilunparian  family,  who  trace  their 
origin  to  the  loth  century,  t}u>ugh  there  is 
DO  anthentio  record  of  tbdr  existence  till 
13th.  The  oldest  branch  of  tho  f.iinily  were 
created  in  1822  counts  of  Forohtenstein  (Hung. 
IVafai6),  and  affcenrard  prineee  of  the  empire. 
Among  its  eminent  members  were  Paul  fllim. 
Pal)  1 V.  (1885-1713),  palatine  of  Hnngar>',  who 
contribated  among  others  to  the  deliverance  of 
Vienna  in  1683;  Nicholas  (Mikl6.'5)  III.  (1740 
ol790),  who  was  a  zealous  patron  of  science  and 
art,  especially  of  musio,  Hajdn  the  oompoaer 
having  been  Ms  ehi«pel  master  to  80  yeen; 
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and  Nicholas  (Mikl6s)  lY.  a'^66-18S3X  d^ 
tingnished  as  a  diplomatist  and  as  the  fooader 
of  a  splendid  picture  nllery  at  Vi,  nna.  It  b 
sdd  that  the  crown  of  Hungary  was  offered  t» 
him  by  Napoleon  in  1809,  but  that  he  deefiBel 
it. — Pat?.  AxmoxT  (Pal  AxtalX  son  of  tbe 
preceding,  bom  March  10,  1786,  ofiidaxed  u 
Aoitrian  ambeasador  at  various  conrts  of  H^- 
rope,  and  for  poveral  years  ntthat  of"&t.  JiJBti. 
where  he  lived  in  a  magnificent  style.  In  1818 
he  occupied  for  a  few  months  a  aeat  inthettB* 
garian  ministry  under  Count  Louis  Batthyanji, 
retiring  as  soon  as  it  became  evident  Ulas.  the 
political  independenoeof  Hmigaiy  was  not  poi> 
Bible  without  a  mptare  with  Austria.  II  e  i  -  xht 
present  repr^ntative  of  the  oldest  branch  of  thi 
Esterhdzy  family,  and  tiie  most  esteaiive  lasd- 
holder  in  the  Austrian  empire;  his  poaRes<>iccj 
comprijung  manors,  chateaux,  viUagea,  and  et- 
tatea  in  Hnngary,  amounting  to  huureda.  Be^ 
side  these  he  owns  the  manors  of  Pott  r  ♦tin 
and  Schwarzbach  in  Lower  Anstria,  GaUingeD  ia 
Baden,  and  Edelstetten  in  Bavaria.  Thooealrd 
administration  of  his  Hungarian  po!*sc-ssions  ii 
1^  Eisenstadt,  a  town  12  nu  from  Oedenhai;^ 
which  oontidiis  a  mayiifleent  palaoe;.  b  ftt 
park  is  an  orangery  with  400  orange  tree.-^  snd 
numerous  other  species  of  exotic  plaau.  Nwth 
of  the  town  are  toe  princely  zoolc^ical  gardcna 
Other  celebrated  palace  of  the  prince  are  in  tb« 
TiUs^  of  Esterhiiz  (Lower  Hunsary^  clrde  d 
Oedenburg  on  the  lidce  of  NenriMl)  and  aiTi* 
cnni.  Tlic  heir  to  his  title  and  estates  i*  h;>>o^ 
JS  icuoLAs,  bom  June  25, 1817 ;  married  in  18ii 
a  dani^ter  of  the  eari  oi  Jersey,  who  died  Hev. 
17, 1868.— Count  VAixsmntfY alestin),  a  mtD- 
her  of  the  Lanschitz  branch  of  the  £sterh4^  fam- 
ily, bom  Jan.  28, 1814,  was  Austrian  ambi— ainr 
in  Stockholm,  in  Munich,  and  from  1854  to  l^S 
in  St.  Petersburg.  During  the  Crimean  vrar  ha 
was  deputed  (Deo.  S8, 18W)  by  the  AMtoin 
court  to  propose  terms  of  peace  to  the  Bmnin 
government,  which  were  accepted  Jan.  11,1861 
ESTHER  (Hob.  ffadcuta),  the  name  ef  s 
Persian  cnn^en  of  Jewish  decent,  wife  of  Ahi- 
suerus,  and  also  the  title  of  tlie  Biblicoi  book. 
that  c<mtiun8  her  history,  and  the  intoreitifig 
narrative  of  tho  delivery  of  the  .Tews  bv  her 
ih>m  a  general  massacre  that  was  to  take  pbce 
<m  the  18th  of  the  month  Adar,  throoghont  tiie 
whole  Per-inn  CTTipire.  Tfie  book  is  one  of  the 
smallest  la^toricol  works  of  the  Hebrew  8er^ 
tnrea,  rad  one  of  the  5  so  called  MtgUMk,  od 
belongs  to  tho  Ilagtographn.  It  is  writt«  in 
remarkably  correct,  but  somewhat  modem 
Hebiew,  and  distingniabed  by  aome  neur  word% 
and  the  total  absence  of  any  reference  to  God, 
notwithstanding  the  decidedly  provideii^tial, 
thoogh  not  nnnatnnd,  concatenation  ef  tiie 
events  related.  It  is  chipfly  this  rirnim-^TJice 
which  liaa  led  to  the  conclusion  of  some  criucs, 
that  tiie  book  ia  a  trandatton  of;  or  Mttrsat 
from,  a  Persian  chronicle,  though  its  authorship 
has  also  been  attributed  to  Ezra,  Mordecai,  aod 
otiier  distinguished  Jews.  The  book  nisniiii 
how  tiie  king,  in<ated  hj  his  Tindktive  mhiis- 
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torlTaman,  wlio  -was  incenses!  Vytlio  Independent 
^iiil  of  the  Jew  Mordecai,  rosMilved  upon  the 
iniiiwim  of  all  the  Jews  ia  lito  dotniniona,  but 
wi-i  turned  from  his  wicked  purpose  by  Esther, 
vho,  inspired  bj  Mordecai,  saved  her  nation  al 
tlM  iMc  of  bar  own  fife.  To  oommemonite  fho 

tlffi'rrst  Tnir:irTiIor,s  Falvation  of  thrir  people, 
led  the  ddstruction  of  their  eDeoiie^  Mordecai 
tod  Eiitber  introdooed  tiie  fast  of  the  18th  of 
A«lar,  the  day  of  danL^cr,  and  tlie  festival  of 
Puiim  or  lot%  stiU  cekbiated  by  the  Jewa  on 
the  lith  and  15Ui  of  the  tame  month,  aa  days 
of  etitcrtmnment  and  joy,  nnd  for  sv  n  ling  pres- 
eaU  to  each  oUier,  and  alms  to  the  iM>or.  On 
flw  ferraer  of  those  days  the  Jfii^tlbiA  Is  teftd  ill 
tie  syn;\u''^p:ne9.     The  Persian  name  of  the 
qneea  has  Ueen  differentlj  translated ;  and  that 
of  the  Idng  Ahasnenifl^   who  reigned  from  Li« 
A  to  JEiiiiopia  over  the  127  provinces  of  the 
empire  of  Persia  and  Mediai^'  ia  a  source  of  oon- 
tncBetory  hy  poCheses  amonff  eritles.  From  Iho 
last  king  of  Media  down  to  tno  lu-t  kini,'  i  f  Per- 
ns, each  monarch  of  that  united  empire  has  had 
Uialvoeate.  Tbe  claims  of  Xerzea,  the  mighty, 
luxurious,  and  fickle  invader  of  Greece,  are  best 
iap|K)rted  by  his  character:  those  of  Artar 
xtRMLod^mairas.  by  the  anthorlty  of  the  Sep- 
toagint  niid  T  r  ophus.    The  apocryphal  adai- 
tioos  to  the  bouk  caused  it  to  be  violently  at- 
tadtid  by  Luther.— By  a  riogidar  oolnddenoe, 
another  Jewess  Ef^ther  also  attracted  the  love  of 
i  mighty  gentile  king,  Casimir  the  Great  of  Fo- 
lnd(lU^1870),l)eoaiiie  hismistress,  and  cnnsed 
a  grvat  deal  of  good  to  her  people,  in  a  time 
of  uiQst  barbarous  persecutions.    Her  history 
baitem  adorned  by  the  romantic  pen  of  Ber^ 
aatowicz.  Bnl;.-arin,  Hrnnilcowslvi,  Josika,  and 
oiben:  and  her  memory  is  preserved  by  the 
tflnbofTiobe6w,near  Oracow,onceher  reewenoe. 

ESTTIONIA  fOor.  KMmd;  Esth.  WiToma\ 
I  gOTeroment  of  European  Bussia,  extendi  og 
Aicdw  S.  rfdoof  the  gnlf  of  Finland,  having 
th?  Baltic  sea  on  t!ie  w.,  the  government  of 
Uvooiaaod  Lake  Peipus  on  the  8.,  and  the  gov- 
erunwotof  Bt  Petersburg  on  the  E.,  and  fnelnd- 
Dago  and  SO!  [U>  stiiall.-r  i;\  the  Baltic; 

lu-va,  1^^^  M      J  pop.  about  820,000,  consisting 
c^i«fly  of  EmtMuans  flbrroerly  called  by  the  Rns- 
Mans  rditub),but  including  also  many  Rnssiana, 
^^nnas  Swedes,  and  Danes.  Its  capital  is 
Bsvd,  vUdh  name  f§  also  often  giren  to  the 
whole  gtiTcrument.    TI»e  Burfnce  is  generally 
k>w.  aaady,  n)cky,  or  marshy,  and  is  interspersed 
with  mors  than  900  lidcea,  irat  prodnees  abon* 
d&n'ly  fn^iri'i,  flux,  and  pulse.    Tliero  are  mnny 
ukasive  forests  of  firs  and  birches.   The  fM- 
mato  knKn^  cold,  and  saltibrioin;  the  winter 
wnt'muw  for  8  months,  and  tlie  transition  to 
ijMntterisgadden.  The  fisheries  are  produotive, 
■•""■ilwe  rao^Tes  great  attention,  and  the 
rt-aring  of  cattl.',  ami  j)articularly  of  slu  i  ^v  of 
^  mtvoQ  and  tiaxon  breedS|  is  an  important 
LalAieranfsm  Is  the  prevalent  religion, 
Mt  there  are  also  many  Li  llierents  of  the  Greek 
cbtffch.  The  government  of  Esthonia  ia  divid- 
Mtatot  ai8tiiBta,BeTd,  Uapsal,  WeimeMtein, 


"Wp-riihorf',  T.oal,  nnd  Kunda.  Its  governor  is 
under  the  orders  of  a  governor-general  who  re- 
sides at  Riga,  and  who  has  authority  also  over 
Livonin  an  l  ("'  ourlaud. — ^Tho  Esthonians  nro  of 
Unnish  dedceut,  of  alight  stature,  daring,  and 
Tte^Gtiye.  They  embraoed  Ohristianity  about 
the  beginning  of  the  13th  century,  and  fell  suc- 
cessively under  the  power  of  the  raerciiauts  of 
I^remen,  the  I)ane«^  the  Teotonlo  knights,  the 
Livnninn  knights  (Porte Glaive),  and  the  bish- 
o|>9  of  Kiga  and  Ungannia.  Threatened  in  1555 
witii  oonqoest  by  Bassia,  they  preferred  to  re- 
cognize the  finthoritv  of  I'riri  XIV.,  king  of 
Sweden,  whose  successors  gave  l^al  sanction  to 
flwrigifats  of  fhe  Esthonians  by  various  treaties, 
especially  by  that  of  Oliva  in  ICfiO.  In  1710 
the  country  was  conquered  by  Peter  tbe  Great 
in  bb  war  with  Oharles  TSU^  and  was  definitely 
confirmed  to  Russia  by  the  treaty  of  Nystadt  in 
1721.  The  populotiou  was  from  that  time  kept 
in  the  grossest  ignoranoe  and  degradation,  living 
with  their  cattle  in  miserable  huts,  the  doors  of 
which  served  also  for  windows  and  diimneya. 
Attemptsfcr  their  emancipatlott  were  made  by 
Alexander  I.  in  1816,  who  founded  schools  among 
them.  The  fisthooian  lords  are  chiefly  of  the 
German  raee,  and  to  th^r  eflbrts  the  anieliora^ 
tions  are  to  bo  attrilntcrl.  Tliere  are  Esihonian 
popular  sonss,  of  a  naive  and  melancholy  char- 
aotsr.  versified  In  the  Finnish  manner,  Uiat  ik 
metncally  nnd  nllitcratively.  The  oldest  of 
these  is  a  song  of  the  peasants  of  the  canton  of 
Bevel,  whioh  has  been  inng  from  the  time  of 
tho  introdnction  of  Christianity. 

ESTIENNE,  or  tnxs^  a  celebrated  French 
ftmlly  of  printers.  See  Sraramra. 

ESTILL,  an  E.  co.  of  Ky.,  intersected  by  the 
Kentucky  river;  &rea  about  dOO  sq.  m;  pop.  in 
1850,  6,985,  of  whom  411  were  sbves.  It  Is 
well  supplied  vri'h  ^vater  power,  and  rich  in 
coal  and  iron.  The  suriiace  is  uneven  or  monn- 
tainons,  and  there  aie  many  wrtensive  forssta 
Tho  soil,  which  is  moderately  bnt  not  tmiformly 
fertile,  is  suitable  for  tbe  proiiuctioa  of  mat 
and  varloas  kinds  of  grain,  and  in  1660  yielded 
291,728  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  18,629  of  oats,  and 
£4^160  lbs.  of  tobacco.  There  were  1 0  churohe% 
and  S16  pupils  attenffing  pablio  schools.  This 
county  was  formed  in  1S08,  and  named  in  honor 
of  Capt.  James  Estill,  who  fell  in  an  engagement 
with  the  Indians  in  1708.  Oapital,  Irvine. 

ESTOVERS,  a  Norman  term,  equivalent  to 
neoessariea.  The  most  ordinary  use  of  it  was 
in  reAflrenoe  to  the  right  of  a  tenant  of  lands  to 
take  wood  necessary  for  domp^ttc  nr  farming 
purposes.  In  such  c&sc  it  was  an  exclusive  right| 
and  related  to  wood  nfwn  the  leased  pmnisss. 
But  there  could  be  also  common  of  estovers, 
that  is  to  say,  a  right  of  taking  wood  from  other 
lands,  either  in  common  with  other  persons,  or 
it  might  be  mi  cxrhislvo  privilege  appendant  to 
a  particular  tenement.  The  alimony  of  a  wife 
who  had  obtidned  a  divorce  a  «M»M«t  <Aefv  waa 
foriiiorly  called  estovers,  and  could  be  reoovnrsd 
by  a  writ  de  atoteriU  hcUtendit, 

ESTBATS^  or  Btbats,  domestio  anfanal^ 
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OBoaUj  deeignated  as  catUe,  wbicK  are  found 
wandttring  in  csiekwed  lands,  and  the  owner  of 
which  is  Tinknown.  Tn  England  they  belong  to 
the  proprietor  of  tho  laotior  on  which  they  are 
found,  provided  that  after  proclamatioii  m 
ohnrcn  and  two  market  town?  the  owner  doo^ 
not  appear  to  claim  them  witlnn  a  year  and  a 
day.  u  flM  old  books  estrays  were  described 
ta  pecvs  ra^am,  quod  nuUus  petit^  ieguUur,  vel 
adtocat ;  therefore  dogs  and  cats  were  not  in- 
cluded ;  a  swan  might  be,  bat  no  other  fowL 
In  New  York,  estrays,  which  by  statute  are  neat 
cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  found  in  enclosed 
grounds  between  the  months  of  November  and 
Aprilf  may  be  sold  by  the  owner  of  such  grounds 
who  sbau  liave  talcen  op  soclt  sstraya,  upon  % 
certain  notice  to  the  to  .vti  clerk;  the  proceeds, 
after  pa}'ing  the  expenses  of  keying  and  of  sal& 
to  be  pud  over  to  tbe  saperrisor  rht  the  nae  or 
th<^  town  unlosa  the  owner  shall  claim  the  same 
within  a  year  after  the  sale.  The  limitation  to 
fliat  part  icular  period  of  the  year  is  probably  be- 
cause at  other  times  cattlo  aro  oflen  at  larce,  nnd 
find  sufficient  sustenance  by  tho  roadside  or  upon 
oommoo  lands.  In  ease  of  damage  done  by  cattle 
in  enclosofl  Innr^s,  ^  fHfTercnt  rcmetly  isprovidefl, 
viz.,  by  puUitig  Liiem  ia  apound, aadasalo  by  tho 
p<Mind  master  to  pay  sucn  dama^  and  the  ex- 
lenses  of  keeping,  unless  the  owner  shall  appear 
and  settle  the  same  within  6  days.  So  where 
cattle  are  at  largo  contrary  to  village  or  town 
regulations,  the  ordinary  proceeding  is  to  pat 
fbem  in  a  pound,  and  after  a  oiitain  time  tos^ 
them  for  tlie  payment  of  the  penally  and  charges. 

£STfi£AT  (LsL  as^raetum;  Fr.  t»lreU),  a 
.  term  still  in  nse  in  oriminal  proeeediogs,  by 
which  i3  signified  tho  ex'nv  tini:  <  r  taking  out  a 
record  of  a  court  for  the  purjloso  of  being  pros- 
eented  in  another  eomt,  or  it  may  be  in  tho  same 
court.  To  entreat  a  recognizance  is  to  endorse 
it  by  order  of  tho  court  for  prosecution.  The 
use  of  the  term  probably  grew  out  of  tbe  costmn 
in  England  of  sending  all  recognizances  to  the 
court  of  exch^uer  to  bo  ])rosecuted. 

ESTRfiES,  Gabubu  e  \  \  mistress  of  Henry 
rV.  of  France,  bom  in  1571,  died  April  10, 1599. 
In  1590  ."Jie  met  Uenry  for  tho  tirst  liiuo  at  tbe 
chateau  of  CoBuvrea,  where  she  resided  with  her 
family.  She  was  fur  and  of  singularly  delicate 
complexion ;  her  eyes  were  blue,  and  combined 
in  a  retnurkablo  degree  tenderness  with  brilliancy 
of  expression :  her  hair  had  a  golden  hue,  her 
ibrebead  was  bold  and  lafge,  her  whole  presence 
was  beaming  with  intelligence  and  instinct  with 
gentleness  and  graceu  She  inspired  tbe  French 
monarofa  with  avioltet  passion,  wbieb,  bowsTer, 
did  not  interrupt  her  relation  with  her  olt!  Invor, 
the  duke  of  Bellogarde.  The  king  caused  hor  to 
take  M.  do  Lian  court  for  her  nominal  husband, 
and  gnbsequently  rai«icd  her  to  the  rank  of  mar- 
chioness of  Moneeaux,  and  in  1696  to  that  of 
dnolieas  of  Beaufort  At  the  same  Ume  he  lavish- 
ed  riches  nyon  firr  in  great  profusion,  and  at  tho 
time  of  her  death  she  was  the  owner  of  more 
than  13  estates,  some  of  which  are  to  this  dl^ 
pointed  oat  ia  the  vioinitgr  of  Paria.  The  ex* 


traTaganeo  of  frivoloas  ladies  of  our  days  dwin- 
dles into  insignificance  oomnared  to  tbe  AlbahNB 

displflv  of  Gabrielle  on  nil  pubUc  oocasioos. 
Henry  would  have  divorced  himself  (as  Im  af- 
terward did)  from  Mai^garst  of  Valois,  Iiis  V 
pitimntQ  wife,  for  the  pTirpo«o  of  raising  Gri- 
brie  lie  to  tlie  throne  of  France,  if  it  bawl  eM 
been  for  his  ininfater  and  friend  Sully,  wl» 
was  t!ie  only  person  with  whoee  influence  ibe 
was  unable  to  cope.  She  Iiud  3  children  by 
the  king,  2  sons  and  a  daughter. 

ESTREMADORA,  a  province  of  Pcrtugil, 
on  the  W.  side  of  tho  kingdom,  between  Doctor 
Beira,  Alerat^'jo,  and  the  Atlantic  ocean;  ares, 
7,266  sq.  m. ;  pon.  806,000.  It  oontains  tbe  citMi 
OTiJslMmandLMria.  Its  soil  is  watered  and  fi<<> 
tilized  by  numerous  streams,  tlic  principal  of 
which  are  tbe  Tagus  and  the  Soldao.  GniiiL 
fhdta,  and  wines  are  nrodnoed.  It  lias  snffered 
from  earthouakes,  and  ln=  nnrxplored  niinesw 

E8TREMADUBA,  an  old  provmce  of  Spsia, 
in  the  W.  part  of  tiie  peninsula,  comprising  die 
modem  provinces  of  Badtyoz  and  Caoeres, 
bounded  N.  by  the  province  of  Salamanca,  L 
by  those  of  Toledo.  Ciudad  Real,  and  Cordo\-a, 
B.  by  th'^'-c  of  Sc'viHo  nnti  Iluolva,  and  W. 
Portugal,  area,  14,742  mj.  ui. ;  pop.  601,1^4. 
It  is  entirely  surrounded  by  moontains,  and  ii 
divided  naturally  into  8  parts  by  tho  riven 
Tagus  and  Guadiana,  and  into  2  parts  bv  the 
niountiuns  of  Guadalujie,  San  re<lrt),  and  Son 
Itamed.  These  mount^ns,  forming  but  a  sing^ 
chain,  traverse  the  province  ftom  E.  to  W.,  vA 
form  the  boundary  1"  t  w  een  its  two  presen: 
divisions.  Tho  soil  of  £strenuMliira  is  vei7  fer- 
tile, snd  if  wen  eolliTated  would  prodoee  snff* 
cient  to  support  a  third  of  the  poj(ukti»)D  f 
Spain :  but  nearly  all  the  large  proprietors  re- 
serve uieir  lands  for  the  pasturing  xilt  cbeir  flodi;^ 
so  that  tlie  agricultural  products  are  few.  A 
little  barley  and  wheat  are  cultivate  d,  and  chest- 
nuts are  abtmdnnt,  and  are  the  principal  food 
of  tho  inliabitants.  This  province  is  dist^uit 
from  the  sea,  and  has  no  great  highways.  Even 
its  rivers  are  little  used  for  navigation.  Iti 
manufactnrcs  are  of  no  importance,  arid  it  Lu 
neglected  mines  of  lead,  silver,  and  coal.  It 
was  formerly  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Leon, 
and  was  the  last  province  conquered  by  Alfonso 
IX.  of  that  kingdom ;  whence  the  name  of  Es- 
tremadura,  from  eitrema  on,  1  i-l  region. 

ESZEK,  EsBKOc,  or  Esseo  (Uun.  £miX  a 
town  and  fortren  of  Anstria,  capital  <^61avaui, 
and  of  a  circle  of  its  own  name,  on  the  river 
Drave,  13  m.  from  its  confluence  with  the  Daa- 
ube ;  pop.  12,600.  It  is  tbe  centra  of  the  eon* 
merco  and  industry  of  Slavonia.  Fairs  for  cattle, 
com,  and  other  produce  are  held  here  4  tunes  s 
yesr.  The  Drave  has  been  made  available  fiir 
steamboat  navigation  within  the  hi.'^t  few  ycar^ 
There  are  1  CaUiolic  and  8  Greek  churches,  and 
other  pnbfio  institntions  and  build  i  n  gs.  The  for- 
trcs?  contains  an  arsenal  and  barracks  for  80,00) 
men.  During  the  revolutionary  period  of  184^ 
*49,  the  fortress  wan  occupied  by  the  Hungarianj 
mtUFebb  14, 1649^  when  it  surrendered  to  Un 
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Austrian  Gon.  Trebersbcrg.  Not  far  from  Eszek 
sUnd  the  fuinous  bridges  oonstrncted  by  Sol j- 
rm  in  1566,  to  fiMuliUite  tho  entrance  <Kf  l^e 
Tarkiih  ansies  into  Hongary.  The  town  was 
a  colon  >  "f  iha  Romans,  who  called  it  Mursia. 

£lAMjP£d  (aac  SUmpa).  an  ancient  French 
town  in  the  departmeufe  of  Beine-et-OlM,  84  m. 
■  y  rail  from  Paris  ;  pop.  in  1830,  7,917.  It  is 
situated  on  2  small  tributaries  of  the  Juine,  or 
£uunpe«,  in  a  ftrtOe  Tallej,  and  is  sorrcranded 
*I'.h  shady-  promenades.  Near  tho  railway 
tUixmn  to  Paris  is  a  ruined  tower  called  Gni- 
nette,  the  onlj  remnant  of  the  ancient  eastle 
built  by  King  Robert  in  the  11th  century. 
There  are  several  fine  chnrohea,  a  town  iiall, 
mdaesstle  which  is  said  to  have  been  given  in 
sr>[>3Ma?c  to  the  dticlicss  d'Etampcs  and  otlier 
:  yalUvoritcs.  The  chief  manufactures  are  soap, 
Wither,  conn terpat ICS  ^  ooUenyam,  and  hosiery. 
There  is  a  considerable  trade  in  w  ool ,  con,  honej, 
aod  floar,  and  more  than  40  mills. 

fTTAMPES,  AxxE  de  Pissklsu,  dnchess  d', 
a  uiitiess  of  Francis  L  of  France,  born  in 
IMS,  died  ibomt  1S76.   Her  father,  Gnillaume 
it  Pijseleu,  was  a  country  gentleman  of  Picar- 
dj,  who  was  married  8  tlxoeSi  and  had  no  fewer 
thsaWdrildraL   Anne  was  a  niald  of  honor 
of  the  qneen  regent,  when  she  attracted  tlie 
tttention  of  her  son  Francis  L  She  became 
lis  iitTorite  mistress,  displacing  the  countess 
d:  Chutcnubriant ;  but  to  save  appearances  ho 
jsve  her  fur  a  nominal  husband  Jean  do  Brosse, 
iftanrard  doke  d^^tampes.  The  new  duchess 
SKored  lacrative  appointments  to  her  relatives 
and  Mends,  and  wielded  a  paramount  influence 
in  the  affairs  of  the  nation.   Upon  the  fine  arts 
od  in  some  other  directions  she  exert -da  good 
ntoenoe,  but  the  jealousy  which  sprung  up  be- 
tveeu  her  and  Diana  of  Poitiers,  the  mistresa 
of  tbs  dsmhin  Henry,  eventually  became  a 
vnm  of  euamity  for  her  lover  and  for  France, 
hwasehiefly  under  the  influence  of  this  feeling 
^    betn^ed  to  Chiles  V.  tho  movementB 
ottihsfiienoh  army  ;  and  the  disadyantageons 
treaty  of  Crocy  iu  15-44  was  duo  to  the  intrigues  of 
Aone  mi  of  Diana.   Anne  was  present  iu  1536 
^  tb«  interview  between  Franeb  I.  and  Oharles 
S  ami,  according  to  the  gossiping  chroniclers 
of  Ut6  lissuei,  even  the  stem  emperor  was  £Eisci- 
naUd  \)T  her  beanty.    The  deith  of  Francis 
OUT)  prored  fatal  to  her  power.   Henry  U. 
J^oisbed  ber  from  the  court,  and  she  ended  her 
J«J8  on  ooe  of  her  estates.   It  is  said  that  she 
WB  dtToted  hersolf  to  religion,  and  that  she 
a  conv  ert  to  Protestantism. 
ETAVAH,  a  district  of  British  India,  in  the 
^^"rtfJMt-ffOYemorship  of  tho  N.  W.  provinces, 
K.  by  Minpooree  and  Furruckabad,  E. 
g[  Cawtpore,  S.  by  Bundelcund,  8.  W.  by 
«*»UOT,  and  W.  by  Agra ;  area,  1,674  sq.  m. ; 

la  1853,  610,965,  of  whom  578,168  were 
^J^.  It  li<  s  ,  hiefly  in  the  Doab  hotweea 
»6  Jaatfia  aad  Ganges,  hat  comprises  also  a 
^  tract  on  thi  right  or  S.  W.  bonk  of  tho 
river.  The  climate  from  October  to 
wch  ii  ddi([^Uul,  and  iirea  are  seeded  at 


night ;  bat  in  tho  spring,  from  the  unsheltered 
character  of  the  cottntry,  the  hot  winds  blow 
with  a  fury  unsurpassed  in  any  part  of  India. 
They  are  suooeedod  by  a  wet  season,  in  which 
tho  rain  falls  in  torrents.  Tho  principal  crops  are 
indigo,  cotton,  opium,  sugar  cane,  nc%  wheat| 
barley,  varioos  European  vegetables,  and  fhdta. 
Timber  is  very  scarce.  Tho  district  was  for- 
merly noted  as  the  haunt  of  numerous  bodies 
of  Thugs,  who  infested  both  sides  of  the  Jomna, 
and  were  not  unfrefpiently  protected  by  the  na- 
tive landowners.  To  so  great  an  extent  did  the 
system  of  thuggee  previd^thotin  one  year  (1 808) 
67  dead  bodies-  were  tf\T:i«n  ont  of  wells  in  this 
district.  Etawali  was  acquired  by  the  British  in 
1 801  in  lieu  of  a  subsidy  claimed  from  the  nabob 
of  Oude.  It  WHS  formerly  united  with  Cawn- 
poru,  but  in  IMQ  was  erected  into  a  separate 
zillah. — Etawah,  the  principal  town  of  the 
above  district,  Is  situated  on  high  ground  about 
1  m.  from  tho  left  bank  of  tho  Jumna,  100  m. 
K.  W.  of  Cawnpore,  and  73  m.  8.  E.  of  Agra ; 
pop.  23,300.  Uhats,  or  flights  of  steps,  some 
in  ruins,  others  new  and  frequented  by  Hindoo 
devotees  for  the  pur|>oso  of  religious  ablutions, 
lead  toward  the  river,  across  which  is  a  ferry 
and  aft  times  a  bridge  of  boats.  A  fort  and  ft 
largo  gaol  are  the  principal  buildings.  The  town 
was  a  prosperous  and  important  place  under 
the  Jlogvl  empire,  bnt  is  now  little  more  than 
r\  mass  of  ruins,  and  is  generally  described  as 
one  of  the  least  attractive  stations  in  India.  It 
owes  some  oonunerciol  consequence  to  its  posi- 
tion at  the  junction  of  the  roods  from  Caljiee 
and  Cawnpore  to  Agra,  and  has  a  few  bunga- 
lows and  other  military  buildings.  A  dctach- 
niont  of  9th  regiment  Bengal  native  in- 
fantry li^uiiaied  here  in  tlie  latt«r  part  of  May, 
1867. 

ETCHING.   See  Enobaviso. 

ETE0CLE8  and  POLYNICES,  mythical 
kings  of  Grecian  Thebes,  sons  of  CEdipus  and 
Jooaste.  Alter  the  flight  of  their  father,  tho 
1>rothers  agreed  to  govern  the  Idngdom  alter- 
nately ;  butEteocles  refusing,  on  the  expiration 
of  his  term,  to  surrender  the  sceptre,  Polynices 
rethred  to  fho  ooort  of  Adrastos,  King  of  ArnQO^  ■ 
who  gave  him  one  of  his  daughters  in  mar- 
riage, and  undertook  to  stistain  him  in  tlie  en- 
forcement of  his  rights.  Organizing  accord- 
ingly that  confederacy  of  PelopoTiru  siim  rliiefs, 
whose  exploits  i^schylus  has  immortalized, 
Adrastus  with  his  soo-in-law  marched  against 
Thebes.  Tho  8ticccs>f  of  the  belligoroiit''  waa 
various,  and  many  v^  urrmrs  were  siain,  when 
the  brothers,  to  prevc;it  Jio  furtlier  eflfusion  of 
blood,  resolved  to  decide  the  contest  by  singlo 
combat,  in  which  both  perished. 

ETESIAN  WINDS  (Gr.  rnjauu,  from  rrot, 
year),  the  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  the 
H.  £.  trade  >frinds  which  blow  for  aboot  6  weelEt 
during  tho  summer  throughout  tho  countries 
atyacent  to  the  Mediterranean,  especially  its 
eastern  porUon.  On  ttie  sea  they  are  oalled 
by  tl.c  tjshcrmen  nulUin  jmbally  from  mal 
t«Tnp$f  ill  leferenoe  to  the  lur^  with  wluoh  tUey 
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for  their  !>mall  cmA.  Oif  land  they  are  more 
favorably  re^^uded,  Goero  reouurking  of  them 
tbat  In  Italy  they  are  equally  oomfortable  and 

salutary  to  men,  beasts,  and  birds,  nnd  likewise 
beneficial  to  vegetaUon,  by  modtirating  tho  vio- 
lent heat  of  tiie  weather  during  the  season  of 
the  dog  days.  Pliny  and  Seneca  also  make 
meatloa  of  them,  hi  the  Levant  they  com- 
BMiioe  towttid  the  middle  of  July  about  9  in 
the  Tnorning-,  continuing  only  in  the  daytime. 
The  mu  at  that  bujiiion  i»  powerfully  heating 
the  surface  under  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  ana 
rarefying  the  atmosphere  south  of  the  Mcditer- 
raucaii.  Currents  of  air  are  thus  drawn  in 
over  the  desert  of  Sahara ;  but  though  in  their 
passage  across  the  Mediterranean  they  mast 
become  charged  with  moisture,  the  cloods  are 
disperyod  as  they  pass  the  margin  of  the  hot 
aandfli  and  tlie  vapor  dissinaiied  ia  the  rarefied 

k  ewept  <m.  to  be  a«dfk  ooUeeted  together 
and  precipitated  in  a  cooler  region. 

£  1 UELBALD,  king  of  Weesex,  soa  of  Etbel- 
wiilf,  king  of  tlw  Anglo-SffiHrnt,  obtidned  the 
throne  ot  TVessex  in  806,  died  in  SCO.  Vhil.-^ 
£thelwulf  was  making  a  journey  to  Komc^ 
<Ml  bis  way  back  from  which  he  married  Judith, 
the  young  dangliter  of  the  French  monarch,  Eth- 
elbald  formed  tiic  project  of  seizing  the  throne. 
A  civil  ^va^  was  ])revented  only  by  the  moder- 
ation of  Etlit'hvulf.  who  resigned  to  hi«  «nn  tlio 
dominion  of  and  conlirmed  tlint  por- 

tion of  the  kingdiHtt  to  bini  in  his  will.  The 
reign  of  £thelbald  was  ]>eaceful,  but  he  oxctted 
general  diftapprobatiou  by  marrying,  contrary 
to  the  canonical  law,  his  stepmother  Judith. 
Ecotegiastical  and  popular  displeaBore  forced 
him  at  length  to  a  separation,  and  Jvditb  re- 
turning to  France  eloped  from  a  convent  wiili 
Baldwin,  afterward  count  of  Flanders.  From 
thb  union  desecnded  Matildii  vUb  ot  William 
the  Conqueror,  and  thvongh  her  the  neo  of 
£ngUBh  Hovereigns. 

ETIIELBERTTkbif  of  Kent,  end  9A  bratwal- 
da  or  chief  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  heptarchy,  bom 
about  64o,  (Lscendod  the  throne  in  660,  died  in 
610.  As  the  repreientative  of  Uengist,  he  claim- 
ed superiority  amonif  the  Saxon  states,  but  was 
twico  discomfited  iu  battio  in  the  early  part  of 
hie  reign  by  Cenwlin,  the  powerftil  king  of 
"Wessex.  About  580,  however,  he  had  acquired 
the  dignity  of  bret walda,  Ceaw  lin  beingdeposed, 
and  dying  a  few  years  later.  The  most  remark- 
able event  of  his  reign  was  the  introduction  of 
the  CliriBtlan  religion  hito  Britain.  His  queen 
Bertha,  a  daughter  of  Charibert,  king  of  raris, 
prcrfaoaod  this  faith,  and  her  virtues  and  popn- 
larity  reeomraended  it  both  to  the  king  and  the 
people.  Nor  could  it  bo  unknown  to  the  Eng- 
lish Saxons  that  Christianitv  had  already  be- 
come the  religion  of  tlieir  brethren  who  bad 
descended  as  conquerors  towan!  the  south  of 
Europe.  In  606, 40  Italian  and  French  monks, 
■ent  by  Gregory  the  Great,  under  the  conduct 
of  Augustin,  landed  on  the  irie  of  Thanet.  They 
vere  received  by  the  king  beneath  on  oak,  the 
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any  al  spell  would  be  without  influence ; 
and  after  a  oonference  he  gave  them  pennisoM 
to  preach  witfaont  moleetation,  though  lie  bii^ 
self  had  no  inclination  to  aban  If  n  t!:*?  r-x!?  of 
hie  fathers.  The  queen  prepared  a  resid^KC 
Ibr  the  new  apoedes^  and  in  697  Ethelbeti*^ 
celvo  l  thp  f^nrrament  of  baptism,  and  his  ezaai> 
pie  was  followed  by  10,000  of  liifl  eubjeQli» 
About  600  he  issued  tlie  earliest  remaining  eelt 
of  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  consisting  of  S9  enart- 
mentg,  relating  principally  to  the  amount  01  p&- 
onniary  tines  payable  for  various transigrr ^aiaea 
ETIIELBERT,  Sd  king  of  the  Anglo-Saxooa, 
eon  and  suece.s.sor  of  EthelwnMi  died  in  865.  H« 
inherited,  in  867,  the  government  of  all  tiM 
Idnfldom,  excepting  'Wessex,  and  npoo  thedaatfc 
of  ms  brother  Ethelbald  in  860  poneceaed  Mmiilf 
also  of  that  portion.  His  rt  'irn  was  molesto*" 
by  the  invasiona  of  the  Northmen,  who  sacked 
lite  dtf  of  Whclieater,  landed  on  the  trie  of 
Thanet,  i)illr:;.  (  1  n  part  of  Kent,  and  made  their 
appearance  in  liorthnmbria  under  liagn^  IaA- 
brog. 

EITTELKED  fnlBO  written  Edeijreo  sai 
Ethered)  I.,  4th  king  of  the  Anglo-SaxouH, 
of  Ethel  wulf,  and  successor  of  Etholbert,  a-icead- 
e<I  the  throne  in  866,  died  in  871.  Hi?  rtiau 
WAS  a  continuous  struggle  against  the  ^ortii- 
men.  The  sons  of  the  Danish  chieftain  Ragnsi^ 
whom  the  NorthTimhrinn'j  hnd  put  to  dettli,  sf^ 
peared  iu  East  v^ngha,  alitor  ward  took  possH.'ssi*.* 
of  the  city  of  York,  and  defeated  and  slew  two 
NorthuTnbrian  princes  who  attempted  to  recov- 
er it.  Marching  8.  they  took  up  their  winter 
quarters  at  Nottingham,  whence  they  retired 
without  a  battle  after  being  for  eome  time  be- 
leaguered by  Etbelred  and  bis  brother  AVML 
Parsing  into  East  Anglia,  they  burnt  on  tLrl: 
way  the  monastoriea  of  Bardnej,  Crojlaad. 
aira  KedeabaniBtede,  rayaged  tbe'nmmerf  af 
Ely,  and  seized  and  murdertMl  the  East  Anglin 
king  Edmund,  who  was  hence  rovered  m  t 
martyr  by  hie  enljeota  and  their  posteritr. 
They  were  met  hi  871  by  Ethelretl  and  A\fTi.4 
at  Reading,  but  were  able  to  maintain  tikir 
ground.  Being,  however,  4  days  later,  at 
cesdune,  attacked  with  great  impetuosity  by  M- 
frcd,  they  were  routed  and  were  jiur*ucd  fur* 
night  and  a  day.  Within  a  fortnight  another 
battle  was  fought  at  Baling  in  which  the  inr*" 
ders  were  victorious,  and  an  obstinate  eneacf- 
nient  soon  followed  at  Merton.  Ethel  red  di^o 
of  a  wound,  and  left  to  Alfred  the  inberitaaos 
of  his  cares. 

ETIIELREDII.,  sumamed  the  Unroadr,  kiM 
of  the  AnglO'^axons,  son  of  £d^,  socoewor  of 
Edward  lAe  Martyr,  bom  in  MS,  aieended  die 
throne  in  978,  died  in  London,  April  23,  101?. 
His  reign  was  long,  and  the  most  nnforttmatc 
in  Ai)g«>49azon  biatory.  The  eon  of  that  B- 
frida  whose  criminal  ambition  liad  caused  tb« 
tragic  death  of  the  late  king,  he  never  possessed 
the  affections  of  his  snlijeoUi,  and  wae  aokae^ 
edge<l  king  only  Vcr;iii>io  there  was  no  otlwr 
prince  of  the  ro>  ai  blood.  The  Northmen  made 
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ffirmH  invasioiui,  npeared  with  a  formidable 

&r::iamcDt  in  991  on  the  coast  of  Essex,  and 
■were  met  at  Maldon  by  Brithnoth,  eflrldorman 
<rf  thit  country,  who  after  having  foiled  their  ef> 
fortsfsr  14  days  was  defeated  and  aliAB.  Tba 
kin^  listening  to  the  advice  of  Siric,  archbishop 
of  CiDterbury,  and  of  many  of  the  degenerate 
oobiEity,  pnrraasod  tbe  departure  of  the  enemy 
from  the  kingdom  brpayingthem  10,000  pounds 
silver.  A  fleet  fitted  out  against  them  was 
nodered  useless  by  the  treachery  of  Elft-ic.  In 
993  the  Dfine«?  were  joined  by  8  chieftains  who 
Trere  sent  to  oppose  them,  and  then  captured 
tbe  castle  of  Bamborough  and  ravaged  botn  tides 
of  tlie  Humber.    In  994:  tho  Norf  hTnon,  in'rlcr 
tbe  command  of  Sweyii,  king  ot  Denmark,  and 
Ohve,  king  of  Norway,  dared  to  attack  the  cen- 
tre of  the  kingdom,  sailed  up  tiie  Thames,  luid 
siege  to  London,  from  whicn  being  repulsed, 
tLer  plundered  EsseiL  Sussex,  and  Hampshire, 
sad  having  obtained  horsea  were  i^readng  de- 
Tc«tsti(m  Tar  into  the  inland  ooimties.  Hie  for- 
Ifsriince  of  the  invaders  was  now  purchased  by 
Uie  psjmentof  16, 000 pounds,  and  u  1001  of  24,- 
QOO  poonds  of  rilver.  Kthelred  and  Ms  advisers 
tbea  determined  to  rid  tl; m^elvcs  of  tho  Danes 
a  general  maaaacro  of  uU  of  them  who  were 
ran&di^  in  the  kingdom.  Secret  orders  were 
K-nt  to  every  town  and  county,  and  nn  'Snv. 
13. 1002,  the  festival  of  St.  Brice,  multitudes  of 
every     and  sez  were  butchered,  Next  year 
S»ejn  rcappearc<3  on  tlie  south  coast,  and  from 
t}ii?  time  left  tlio  kingdom  no  rest.   He  devas- 
tate<l  nil  the  country  from  Exeter  to  tho  heart 
cf  Wiltshire,  buniing  cities  and  viUagcf*.  IIo 
tottfecicd  to  a  peace  in  1007  on  payment  of 
36.000  poimdfl.   Soon  the  war  began  again,  and 
«u  again  momentarily  ended  in  1012  by  the 
pivment  of  48,000  pounds.   In  1013  Sweyn 
o:*nly  declared  his  jmrpose  of  conquering 
£&Sind.  and  having  landed  at  Gainsboronga 
vttratM  trinmphantiy  flxtm  Nortirambria  to 
the  walls  of  London.    Kcpnlscd  from  the  capi- 
U],  he  marched  to  Bath,  where  he  was  pro- 
tlainwlld^  of  England,  and  recognized  by  fhe 
tWje«  of  Wesaex,  Hercia,  and  Northumbria. 
Tlii^  general  defection  alainned  Ethelred,  and 
l-:  fled  in  haste  to  Normandy  and  found  an  asy- 
hx.\  ,v,th  bis  brother-in-law  the  Norman  king. 
Va^  death  of  Sweyn,  2  or  8  weeks  later,  re- 
tiie  fogitive  monarch,  who  inflicted  cru- 
elties npon  the  Danish  population  which  were 
jwengerj  by  Canute  the  Danish  successor. 
The  yonng  prince  Edmund,  afterward  called 
Ironside,"  defended  the  throne  dnring  the 
la-^tTcai^i  of  Ethelred. 

ETIIELWULF,  2d  king  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
*wi  and  accessor  of  Egbert,  ascended  the  throne 
a  ^,  died  in  857  or  868.  Without  the  vigor 
t'' uJ- fitlicT,  and  fitted  rather  to  wear  the  cowl 
the  gceptre,  ho  b^ipn  his  reign  by 
**™BfHng  tho  prorinoes  of  Kent,  Essex,  and 
'^^ei  to  the  government  of  his  eldest  son 
^wUtan.  For  maay  years  he  was  occupied 
^ni.^  «ith  fneesaant  eontcsto  with  the  Korth- 
loa  vbe  aumally  made  inroads  into  En^ 


land,  and  though  repulsed  and  defeated,  always 
carried  off  booty.  In  850-'61,  a  part  of  them 
dared  for  the  first  time  to  pass  the  winter 
in  England.  Strongly  reenforced  in  the  ^ring, 
fliey  sailed  np  the  Tbtunes,  sadcad  OteaUsr^ 
bury  and  London,  and  met  Etholwulf  at 
the  head  of  tbe  West  Saxons  at  Okely.  After 
an  ohsttnato  hatUe  fhe  Danes  were  dsfeafted 
with  a  loss  greater,  it  is  said,  thnn  they  had 
ever  before  Euir<;red,  and  oUier  divisions  of 
their  forces  were  defeated  by  Oeorle  in  Dev- 
onshire, and  by  Atliclstan  at  sea.  Yet  they 
maintained  their  settlement  on  the  isle  of 
Thanet,  bat  were  eantious  in  their  ravages  dnr- 
ing the  remainder  of  Ethelwulfa  reign.  In 
b55  the  king  made  a  visit  to  Rome,  accompar 
nied  by  hi^i  son  Alfred,  who  there  recited  mm 
tho  pontiff  tho  regal  unction  and  the  pacramcnt 
of  coulirmation.  ilo  returned  through  France, 
where  he  tarried  to  marry  Judith,  the  daughter 
of  the  French  king.  His  son  Athelstan  mean- 
time had  died,  and  Ethelbald  was  nsurping  the 
kingdom,  when  he  returned  and  yielded  to  tho 
latter  tbe  government  of  Wessez.  He  survived 
tiiia  partiidon  of  Ms  dominions  bnt  S  years, 
which-  he  passed  In  sets  cC  dhsilfy  4d  devo- 
tion. 

ETHER  (Ch*.  ta0iK>,  tiie  upper  air),  in  ehem- 
istry,  tho  name  given  to  a  class  of  highly  volatile, 
inflammable,  spirituous  liquids,  possessing  a 
sweetish  taste  and  peculiar  fragrance,  olitafaied 
commonly  by  distilling  alcohol  in  mixtnrewith 
some  acid.  Their  composition  is  somewhat  vari- 
able according  to  the  add  employed  in  their  pre- 
paration, and  this  gives  them  their  distinctive 
names,  as  sulphuric  etlier,  nitric  ether,  (kc.  Yet 
these  acids  do  not  in  all  cases  furnish  any  of  the 
ingredients  of  the  ether,  and  the  same  ether  may 
sometimes  be  produced  by  the  action  of  other 
substances  upon  alcohol,  as  well  as  of  the  acid 
nsnally  employed.  This  is  eq;>eciaUy  tbe  case 
with  ralpfaririo  etiier,  and  as  it  oontmns  no  snl- 

{dniric  acid,  and  is  by  far  the  most  common 
brm  of  ether,  it  is  now  admitted  into  the  U. 
B.  and  London  pharmacopa'ias  by  the  name  of 
rother,  as  it  was  before  known  in  common  xa^ 
This  ethen  it  is  supposed,  was  iuiown  to  Ray- 
mond  Lidiy,  who  lived  in  the  ISth  oentary. 
Valerins  Cordns  in  1540  described  the  method 
of  making  it.  Dr.  Frobenins  in  1780  first 
brought  it  prominently  forward  in  a  paper  pub- 
lished in  the  Philosophical  Transactions;"  and 
by  a  note  appende<l  to  this,  it  appears  that  Boyle 
and  Newton  Mid  belli  directed  their  attention 
to  it. — TIic  proparntion  of  other  was  formerly 
conducted  by  (li-tilliiig  in  a  glass  retort  a  mix- 
ture of  equal  parts  of  snlj  !i  ;i  i  i-cid  and  alcohdl 
at  a  moderate  heat,  and  when  about  one-third 
of  the  whole  had  come  over,  adding  lialf  as  . 
much  alcohol  as  before,  and  again  distilling. 
But  a  better  method  is  to  conduct  the  process 
open  a  larger  scale  with  the  nse  of  a  leaden 
ptill  heated  by  hi^  ateam  passed  throngli  in  a 
spiral  pipe;  and  the  sloohol  is  best  introduced 
in  small  qnantities  at  a  time  by  a  pijMi  which 
paaseathroaghtlieftpperpartof  thestilL  Smsk 
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London,  Tho  heating  by  steam  obviates  the 
danger  of  explosion,  to  which  the  prooess  ia 
liabfe  vh«ii  the  vapors  that  escape  oome  in  oan- 
till ;.  with  the  flame  of  a  fire  or  of  a  lamp.  Tlio 
apparatoa  ^ven  by  Brande  is  a  convenient  one 
eitber  oo  a  large  or 

arc  introduced  8  parts  by  weight  oi  concen- 
trated golphnrio  acid  and  6  parts  of  spirit  of 
wine  of  specific  gravity  0.884.   This  is  set  in  a 
small  Bond  bath,  which  may  be  conveniently 
heated  by  a  gau  light.   A  thermometer  gradu- 
ated at  least  to  820°  F.  passes  through  the  cork, 
the  bulb  being  in  the  liquiil.    There  is  also  a 
tube  reaching  to  the  bottom,  and  expanding  at 
top  into  a  funnel.   This  is  intended  to  receive 
more  alcohol  slowly  dropped  into  it  as  the  pro- 
cess goes  on.   A  glass  tube  of  large  bore  con- 
veys the  vapor  through  the  condenser,  w  liich 
is  surrounded  with  oold  water,  and  the  liquid 
drops  from  the  end  of  the  tnM  into  a  proper 
receiver.    By  keepinjr  the  temperature  as  near- 
ly as  possible  to  300°,  the  ebullition  goes  on 
rapidly,  and  the  quantity  of  liquid  in  tne  fladc 
may  be  l:'.  \'t  nearly  tho  same  fur  several  Ijoura, 
the  aloc^ol  as  fast  as  it  is  admitted  being  con- 
Terted  into  the  Tapor  of  ether  and  of  water. 
These  condense  together,  but  in  the  receiving 
vessel  they  separate,  the  water  biuking  to  tlie 
bottom  together  wiu  iV  of  its  volume  of  etl)er 
dissolved  in  it.   If  n  weak  acid  bo  used  or  too 
much  alcohol,  so  that  the  boiling  point  of  the 
mixture  la  rednaed  below  260°,  tlic  alcohol  is 
apt  to  p««^  over  unchanged.    It  i.s  important 
to  keep  lip  a  rapid,  or  even  violent  boiliug,  at  & 
temperature  between  260^  and  810".   At  about 
820^  olefiant  gas  and  other  undesirable  pro- 
ducts are  generated.   By  the  continuous  pro- 
ccjis  of  Dr.  Brande,  a  email  quantity  of  sulphu- 
ric acid  may  be  made  to  convert  into  ether  a 
large  quantity  of  alcohol.  It  might  servo  for 
an  indefinite  time  but  for  its  slow  volatilization 
and  the  passing  over  of  its  vapor  with  the  othera, 
Xdier  ia  pmified  by  shaking  it  In  a  dose  rmA 
with  twiro  its  Inilk  of  wnti  r.    Aftrr  standing, 
the  ether  \a  {Hiurid      aiid  tho  water  that  mav 
be  still  present  is  taken  up  bymizing  quicJc 
lime  with  it.   Then  by  distilling,  pure  ether  is 
oL)ihitted.r— Ether  is  remarkoblo  fur  its  great 
volatility.  Ite  vapor  escapes  in  ponriog  tho 
fluid  from  on»«  ve«wl  into  another,  80  that  if  a 
lighted  ciUHile  is  near  there  is  danger  of  tlio 
whole  being  suddMlly  inflamed.   A  mlxtOMof 
10  volumes  of  oxygen  and  one  of  ether  vapor 
explodes  violently  by  an  electric  spark.  The 
vapor  is  m  much  more  dense  than  air,  being  as 
9.68  to  1,  thai  it  can  be  poured  out  of  one  vee- 
•el  lirto  mother,  displacing  the  air  in  this,  and 
showing  its  presi uco      tuning  firo  on  tlio  ap- 
plication of  a  match.  Its  rapid  evaporatioa 
prodooes  inteme  oold;  ftftw  drope  being  made 
to  cover  a  drop  of  water  and  then  llo  .',  n  ii]  na 
through  a  tube,  tho  water  is  frozen  directly. 
Ether  itseU^  however,  does  not  freeze,  even  at 
166^  below  Z'To.    Its  boilin^r  point  varies  with 
the  nature  of  the  vesad  ooutaiuuig  it;  at  the 


orffinary  preamre  it  boila  at  MJi*.  Ita  epedAt 

gravitv  at  08^  is  0.713,  It  has  neither  an  adJ 
DOT  alkalinjft  reaction ;  but  After  being  vmmi 
to  flie  air  and  Hght,  a  HtOe  aoetie  a^  iaiam. 

ed  in  it.  I'tlior  unites  with  alcohol  in  all  yro- 
portioDs.  Ittakesup  j^of  itavoiameof  water, 
end  waler  doee  flie  aame  of  ctiier.  If  wil« 

dissolve  more  than  this,  tho  ether  may  be  sus- 
pected of  being  adulterated  with  wat«r  «ad  m- 
oohd.  The  ulUmate  constituents  of  aolphnric 
etlier  are  carbon  4  equivalents,  hydrogen  5.  tnj 
oxygen  I.or  0«H(0,  differing  from  thust^o^ 
alcohol  (0«H,Oa)  b^  H  O,  or  one  atom  Im 
of  wntcr.  The  radical  ethylc  rfin^^lsts  of  C, 
IJ4,  Olid  eilu  r  is  regarded  as  it.s  oxide,  alcokit 
as  its  hydrated  oxide.  Ether  ia  mn^  employed 
in  medical  practice  as  a  narcotic,  anti^pascaocHic 
and  stimulant;  a  teaspoonfnl  of  it  in  a  glass  d 
white  wino  is  reoommeuded  by  Dr.  Brands  ss 
a  remedy  in  iOft-eidaMaa.  It  iaASDOcifio  inner- 
Tona  hmdadieit  and  In  boma  ana  oeelds  is  sp- 

Elied  n  refrigerant.  Its  most  5miK>rtant  oas, 
owcver,  haa  been  to  produce  inseoaibility  te 
paui  by  ita  inhalallon  wh«i  dthited  wttli  afe 
(See  j\x_T:sTitKTrc  Aoexts.)  Several  of  tbs 
ethers  Gxit>t  in  &.  natural  state  in  the  frtttt%  cif- 
ingto  them  thdr  peonliar flavors;  andtfiemB^ 
holic  liquors  distuled  from  the^o  fruits  retain 
these  pnnciples  in  combination  with  aome  add. 
Thus  enanthio  ether  combined  with  onaidiia 
acid  forms  tho  oil  which  oontaina  the  fragrxtc^ 
of  brandy  and  some  other  spirits.  Whiskey  ■ 
thought  by  Dr.  Frankland  to  owe  ita  flavor  ta 
tho  oily  liquid  calltvl  pelargonic  ether  :  and  Sf- 
cordiug  to  Gregory,  this  In  now  manufacQired 
by  a  secret  process,  and  sold  at  a  high  ptioi  la 
impart  to  new  whiskey  the  flavor  of  old. 

ETHEREOE,  or  Ethxridob;,  8ik  Gbobos,  ac 
English  comic  author,  born  in  1638,  died  about 
He  atndied  at  the  univeni^  of  Om- 
bridge^  traveOed  opoti  Ihe  eontiDeDt,  abandoBil 
the  study  of  law  for  tho  culturo  of  lottera,  anJ 
beeameknown  as  one  of  the  wits  and  lihoiuci ' 
of  tboreignof  Obarlea  n.  His  oomodieo  ead> 
tied  tho  "  Comical  Revcrirp,  or  Love  in  n  Tn^' 
''She  Would  if  Sho  Could,"  and  tlio  Man  of 
Hode,  or  8ir  FopUng  Flutter,"  are  marked  bye 
sprightller  and  wittier  dialogue  than  had  bcfor? 
been  displayed  in  the  English  comic  drama. 
Tho  author  was  an  aaaodate  of  BacUughiii^ 
F.fx  liL  -fcr,  and  other  gay  courtiers  and  pleasrre 
eeekors  oi  the  time,  and  he  introduced  upon  (1m 
Btage  the  manners  and  dhmieters  witfi  wliak 
he  was  familiar.  IIo  also  wrote  a  few  coane 
songs  and  lampoons.  He  lived  licentioaoiiy, 
wasted  his  fortune,  and  died  by  idiing  dan 
Btairs  after  a  debauch. 
ETHICS.  Bee  If  oraz.  PmLoeonrr. 
ETHIOPIA  (Gr.  ai6<a,  to  burn,  and  <n|r,  conn- 
tenanoe),  in  ancient  geogran^y,  the  name  ori- 
ginally given  by  the  Qreeka  to  the  aovthcra 
parts  of  the  known  world.  It  is  divide<l  in 
tho  pooms  of  Homer  into  eastern  and  westers 
Ethiopia,  and  thia  di^netion  is  reputed  tf 
IIoro<Iutufs  and  by  the  later  Greek  and  Romsa 
geographera.  EastemEthiopiAappearatohaTS 
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hujaded  southern  Indk,  wboee  inhaWUnto 
wereedled  Ethiopians  from  tlttfroolor.  TbeM 

wt're  al-*o  othor  A>iritir  Ethiopian?*,  nn  cqnos- 
thiB  nM^  of  a  darker  oolor  than  their  neigh- 
bor^ vho-vrore  «r«ito  nade  of  tiM  Mdet  tod 
nuuMS  of  horses,  aiid  aro  Biippo9«<l  to  have 
beta  a  Moogoliaa  tribe  which  had  wandered 
irto  ^  itqtfMi  of  KoordistaiL    The  name 
Ethiopia  was  more  nsnally  and  definitely  applied 
to  \ii6  country  south  of  Libya  and  Epypt^  bo- 
tVMB  tiM  Red  sea  on  the  east  and  the  desert  of 
Sahara  on  the  wests  and  embracing  the  modem 
Ksrion*  of  Xubia,  Sennaar,  Kordofan,  and  Aljys- 
Hoia  In  a  still  narrower  sense,  the  tksif^na- 
tion  WM  restricted  to  the  province  or  kingdom 
of  Mero(,  which  was  also  called  the  civilized 
Ethiopia.   African  Ethiopia,  which  is  called  in 
tiw  BiUe  the  land  of  Cash,  embraced,  aooordiog 
tBpfiny,  45  distinct  kinji^oms ;  yet  as  neither 
As  Greeks  nor  Romans  ever  i>enetrated  beyond 
lyti^  in  tok  19"       waare  indebted  for 
Aut  MBcmto  oC  it  to  Ctotiic  imanlnatioii. 
Mero^  between  the  Nile  and  the  Astaboras, 
famed  the  most  powMrftil  state,  and  had  a 
Aaotnlia  ooMUtntlon.    The  othe^  principal 
divisions  were  the  Blcmmyca,  whoso  aspect 
Ta»  hideous;  the  Troglodytes,  who  Uvea  in 
ciTems;  the  Maerobii,  or  loD9>UTed 
ti  Ifhthropha^ri,  or  fish  eaters;  and  the  Creo- 
(JheiuQoplia^i,  Elephautophagi,  Strutho- 
phaci,  sod  O^iophagi,  respectively  the  eaten 
of  flesh,  tortonses,  eley)liant8,  ostriches,  and  ser- 
pents.  Fable  placed  also  in  this  region  the 
rai  e  of  j)j  gmie9.   Some  parts  of  Ethiopia  were 
MBMd  firom  tiieir  prodactions,  as  the  land 
tettaon,  and  of  myrrh,  and  the  Jews  and 
Fhoeoidins  went  thither  to  obtain  aromatics  and 
iioij.  The  Ethiopian  kinp  seem  to  have  been 
AoM  flnm  among  the  priests,  awl  fbo  Ofder 
cf  succession  pave  the  crown  to  the  nephew  of 
the  king,  the  son  of  his  atster:  and  in  deiaolt 
,  if  tt  keir,  an  eloettoii  was  made.  Th»  people 
Mtind  circumcision,  and  embalmed  their 
wliB  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  the  Egyp- 
tea  Tlwy  were  of  an  inlMpidf  impetnoiw, 
•■4 'Went  character,  and  yet  aro  represented 
kwii^and  practising  justice,    liomer  makes 
Japiter  Tisit  them,  andrittttbeir  feasts.  There 
v«ei&iD7  Ethiopian  queena  named  Candace, 
•Bed "whom  became  subject  to  the  emperor 
Angastoa.  Under  the  Romans  the  population 
<*^^^op4*  became  almost  wholly  Arabian,  and 
■)  eoatfnnad  after  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
Jnity  in  the 4th  century.   When  the  followers 
g^Mohsmmed  overran  the  entire  region  some 
^■^rin  hter,  the  Arabio  element  gamed  oom- 
Pwe  predominance  in  it.    During  the  middle 
i^«s  the  Christians  and  dergy  of  Ahyini^ 
veredMignatedas  ibe  EthimSan  drarah. 

KHIOPIAN  LANGUAGE  and  LITERA- 
^oJL.  Of  the  different  dialects  gpoken  in 
m  Abywnia,  the  Ambario  lad.tha  Tigr^ 
«« the  raost  remarkable.  The  fotmar  of  these 
litUtt  affinity  with  the  ancient  language 
w  ih«  country,  the  Qeea,  or  the  Ethiopio  prop- 
tOf  m  MUed,  which  since  the  begiaiBiqg  of  tM 
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14th  oentoT,  when  a  d^niMtio  obanga  mada  At 
Aiaharie  the  language  of  the  ootnt,  has  oeased 

to  bo  the  vernrtcuhir,  nnd  is  used  only  by  peo- 
ple of  edaoation  and  learoiog,  in  religtona  and 
elvfl  deonawnta.  TMs  andent  language,  wUnb 
has  its  nf\me  from  the  inliahitants  calling  it 
le»ana  ysee,  that  is,  language  of  science,  as  it  ia 
also  clOad  Unguago  of  1nm»i  is  of  Bemitio  ori- 
gin, resembling  in  roots,  structure,  and  prara- 
matioal  forms,  the  ancient  6outli  Arabian  dia- 
lect of  Hm  HhnyaritM,  which  since  Mohammed 
has  disappeared  from  the  peninsula.  This  favors 
the  liypothesis  of  some  historians,  who  suppose 
the  Ethiopians  to  have  been  a  colony  from 
Arabia.  The  alphabet  also  of  the  Geez  greatij 
resembles  that  of  the  Himyarites,  as  found  in 
their  remaining  inscriptions.  It  consists  of  26 
consonants  and  7  vowels,  which  are  small  marka 
Inseparably  connected  with  the  former,  thns 
forming  a  peculiar  syllabic  mode  of  writing, 
analogous  to  the  Devana^ri  and  aome  other 
Indian  alpliabeta.  Few  of  those  letters  show  a 
resemblance  to  the  Phoenician  alphabet,  while 
£4  of  them  may  be  traced  in  the  Arabio.  There 
ave  BO  diMnMflal  mfrita;  tho  ifaigle  wordi  aro 
separated  by  2  dots ;  the  accent  is  difficult ;  the 
mode  of  writing  is  from  left  to  right,  the  reverse 
having  been  the  practice  before  the  introdnotton 
of  Christianity  into  Abyssinia.  In  roots,  and 
forms  of  expression  and  construction,  the  Geez  is 
poorer  than  the  Arabic  According  to  Gesenius, 
one-third  of  all  the  roots  can  be  traced  distinct* 
ly  in  the  Arabic,  and  many  other  words  may  bo 
presumed  to  be  of  the  same  origin,  while  the 
roots  of  others  can  be  limnd  in  the  Hebrew, 
Byriac,  or  Ofaaldaio,  some  be&ng  nafcive  African, 
a  few  of  Greek,  scarcely  any  of  Coptic  deriva- 
tioa.  Hie  Ckwa  baa  10  oo^jwationa  8  of  which 
tMwartolliowof  Iho  Anubio,1]i«6tii  mdfhe 
6th  being  peculiar.  A  double  infinitive  h  used 
aabstantive^y,  this  mood  having  both  an  abso- 
late  and  oottilraetHo  form.  Tnera  ii  im  parti- 
ciple.  The  dual  is  unknown  both  in  verbs  and 
nouns ;  the  difference  of  masculine  and  feminine 
is  observed  throughont  in  the  2d  and  8d  per- 
sons. The  relation  of  the  genitive  is  expressed 
by  an  inflection,  causing  some  changes  in  the 
terminatiooa,  or  tli rough  the  rslatlTO  pronoun; 
the  dative  by  prepositions  ;  the  comparative  and 
superlative  decrees  by  particles.  The  plural  ia 
formed  by  afflnd  ignkibles,  dn  in  maioallM^ 
dt  in  feminine  nouns,  on  the  principle  common 
to  the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Aramaic,  or  by 
changes  in  the  railical  letters,  after  the  manner 
of  the  so-called  broken  plnral  in  Arabic  In 
the  formation  of  noons  tiie  Geez  most  re* 
Bcniblcs  the  IlebreWj  bnt  it  has  gupertluons 
final  vowels,  modified  in  certain  caiee^  in  which 
It  is  analogous  to  the  Arsbio  in  its  mmoatioii. 
Beside  a  lew  fragments  in  inscriptions,  thars 
are  no  remnants  of  the  ancient  Ethiopian  lits»- 
atnrs  of  s  period  preosflng  tiia  introdiiotioB 
of  Christianity  under  Constantino  the  Great, 
but  of  works  composed  since  that  tbae  about  . 
200  are  kaown  to  fiaropesii  soiholara  The  Old 
TMftMMiL  tnadaftsd  nosa  lltt  flantosaini  bv 
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imknowa  ChristiAii  writers  in  the  4tb  oentary, 
ia  extant  in  maniMoripts  in  Europe,  but  only  a 
part  of  it  has  been  printed.  The  pBalma  were 
published  in  £thi<H>io  and  Latin  by  Lndolf 
(Frankfort  on  tho  Main,  l70l),  and  in  Etliioi)ic 
i^»ae  (London,  1816).  Tba  versioa  of  the  JHew 
ToiUunent  appeared  al  Rome  in  1548,  and  tn 
the  Lent! on  i  )lv^ri(,t  Bible.  Of  versions  of 
uoocyphal  bookS|  in  which  the  £thiopio  is  nar- 
tunilarly  rich,  aevanl  have  been  pablished,  as 
the-  "Hook  of  "Ennrh,"  translated  hj  Richard 
Laurence  intoLnglisb  (2d  edition,  London,  ISdft), 
and  by  ^ffmann  into  German  (Jena,  1836X  in 
l'7fM.  translat^'d  hy  Lanrence  into  Latin,  and 
published  ill  both  languages  (Oxford,  1819). 
Geez  in  1840  (London),  and  Axamo  Itaim. 
The  "Diflnsralia,  or  Apostolical  Constitation  of 
the  Abyssinian  Church,"  was  published  in£thi- 
«pio  and  English  by  Piatt  (London,  18M),  The 
Bynaacar  contains  lives  of  Abyssinian  aainta, 
martyrologica,  and  the  liynjns  uf  tho  Ethiopian 
chur<  I),  in  rude  rhythroioal  form,  every  8  or  5 
lines  often  ending  in  the  same  consonant,  whidi 
forms  a  kind  of  rhyme.  The  profisne  literature 
of  the  Etliiopian  lan(?uage  w  comparatively 
poor,  oonaisting  ohieflj  of  ohvoiUicIefl^  which  Wf' 
peaf  4o  'hi  of  ooMnderaUe  Intanit,  tNit  bavo 

not  yet  been  generally  nroesHlltlo.  Of  IIil'wj  tiio 
most  remaxkable  are  the  Meber  ta  HagetU,  con- 
tainloff  the  ttadltional  «nfl  iMdafy  bMoiy 
of  flic  once  mighty  kingdom CsAxoom,  a  copy 
of  which  was  brought  to  Barope  by  Bruce^  and 
a  translation  of  it  appended  to  his  travela;  and 
tho  Tnreh  Kaguthti,  or  cbroniole  of  kiags.  In 
£uropo  the  Ethiopian  language  was  almost  un- 
known until  tba  time  of  Job  Lndolf,  who,  being 
assieti  1  by  an  excellent  native  scholar,  Abbas 
Gregonua,  made  hinosolf  master  of  it,  axid  pub- 
lished an  admirable  dictionary  and  t^ranunar 
(8d  improved  and  enlarged  edition,  Frankfort, 
1702).  After  a  long  interval  the  interest  in 
this  language  and  literature  has  been  revived 
by  the  works  of  Piatt,  Laurence,  Gesenins,  Hnp- 
feld,  Hoffinann,  Rodiger,  £wal<L  and  otbersi  aa 
wdl  as  by  the  contributloiiB  JjNOlMqb  Blnaip 
bwK*  '^d  D'Abbadieu 

ETHNOIX)GT  (Gr.  ««*niv  natba,  aad  Xo^r, 
doctrine),  the  science  which  treats  of  tho  rela- 
tions of  tiie  different  raoea  or  diviaioos  of  maa 
to  eftdi  other,  aa  diafcingidsbed  ftt>m  anthropol- 
ogy, which  conpidprR  tho  rol.itions  of  mnn  in 
Other  members  of  the  animal  kingdom.  These 
twodiMinot  sciences  make  np  the  natonlliiitoiy 
of  man.  Ethnology  has  been  made  synonym ons 
with  the  natural  and  the  physical  history  of 
nan,  both  of  irUeh  atrictly  embrace  mora  or 
of  anthropology.  Whilo  tho  latter  would 
require  only  a  single  pair  ot  human  beings  for 
its  study,  eUinology  presupposes  variety  of  noes, 
and  the  greater  the  variety  the  farther  do  its 
boundaries  extend.  Some  authors  cooiBjoe  tlio 
term,to  the  speculative  portion  of  tho  subject, 
calling  the  desoriptive  part  of  the  science  eth- 
nography. Ia  a  wienoe  so  new  as  this,  abso- 
luto  [  rcrision  in  terms  cannot  l  o  .  ^[»ected. 
As  aothropoiogy  has  been  treated  under  its  owii 


title,  this  article  will  be  limited  to  ethnoloff 
proper.  History  traces  the  moral  inflaeooes  « 
races  upon  each  other,  bat  ethnology  treota  of 
the  effects  of  physical'  agencies  upon  man,  gotof 
back  long  anterior  to  written  recorda,  &(i<],  un- 
like history,  arsiiea  froon  effects  to  caues  fnm. 
tho  known  to  the  mknowo.  Friehard  ocfines 
it  as  the  archaeology  of  the  human  inbii^  iianti 
of  the  The  ethnologist  ahookl  smu  coly 

be  a  natoraUrt,  bat  dmold  M  fiua^ter  wlih  phi- 
lology or  the  crienco  of  lanpnapcp,  a^c^^aec»]o:.■'r 
or  the  study  of  human  hiohuiik  iiu  aud  remamSf 
and  physical  geography     iVir  as  it  wiairaa  to 
climatological  and  kindred  intltienoc^  on  tlw 
races.    It  luuy  well  be  c<Mioeived  theo,  from  th^ 
diflScultiee  inherent  in  tho  ao1(|aetr  amd  fixxn  tl^ 
rurity  with  which  the  necessary  qualificar 
exist  in  observers,  that  the  science  of  etiiiioka^ 
b  aft  pnoBttfc  in  a  very  tmaatisfactory  tfaoop 
prop^essive  condition.  The  ancient  writers  hate  ; 
couiributed  very  little  to  ethnology-  Among 
tho  Greeks,  Hwodotos  and  Xenopbon  give  a  fxax 
idea  of  the  ancient  populationa  ;  among  tto 
Latins,  Sallnst,  Csasar,  tmd  especially  Taci^  , 
have  sapplied  fuller  information,  yet  «>  mms- ; 
iKtftaatoompared  to  what  thcty  mi|hJ^  lukvo  4ans, 
'ttafe  LsdwniwieH  tomaritea,  te-reiM'oaoe  toO* 

Gut.T'  ni-d  Tliracian.'* :  "Tlio  coinnioiK'St  slavedesJ- 
er  of  Byxantium  or  Olbiopoiis  could  have  toM  m  ' 
mora  than  dl  tholoaniod  bmb  over  oRnploye-1 

on  Bnrh  snhicct'='."    It  is  only  m  comYianiifveiy  : 
modern  times,  since  the  discovery  of  Americs, 
the  eircumnavigation  of  the  globe,  aod  the  ex- 
plorations of  Aua,  Africa,  r^nd  the  Pacific  vA-  I 
ands,  that  ethnology  can  bo  said  to  hav«  begos 
toaooBmnlate  the  materisls  Maaaaaiylbr  a  nsi-  j 
oral  H notification  of  tho  htunan  races.   T!)-  i 
great  problems  connoot>ed  with  eLiinology  arc  \ 
&e  nnity  and  diversity,  the  geographical  or^  \ 
or  orip-in?,  th<?  antiquity,  and  the  future  de*tiiij 
of  raceb ;  bubjects  go  vast  in  themscives  th»t  : 
they  can  only  be  incidentally  alluded  to  here.^ 
Th«  question  of  most  exciting  interest  in  refvd' 

-  to  the  human  races  at  the  present  day  ia  that  of 
unity  and  diversity,  wliit h  is  not  only  intt-rast- 
ing  to  the  aoieotific  man,  but  has  been  ixiade  a 
atninblhig  bloek  in  the  way  of  pbilairthropy  aai 
theolog}  .  Ethnolnpi?t8  have  divided  theni^clrt.-* 
into  two  great  schools  on  this  point,  cmm  of  < 
whloh  I*ncl)ai<d  nay  1m  oooaiflflnA  aUvt 
advorato,  atkI  of  the  other  AgSAsiz;  the  recer*. 
advances  made  in  zoology,  oooiparative  mmuy- 

•  my,  UMory,  geography,  philology,  and  intba 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  hnv*^  f-^misbad 
materials  for  the  earnest  discusdon  and  support 
of  each  sido  of  fho  4jnaatioo<  Tlie  cLas^es- 
tiona  of  t!io  rfice<^  of  mnji  hare  been  fonmle'i 

Erincipaily  \x\tou.  thu  complcxioQ,  nature  of  the 
lur,  shape  of  the  sknll,  oonfomaiioii  of  tfas 
I)elvi*i,  aud  character  of  the  languages,  either 
alono  or  in  combination.  linnsus,  in  the 
edition  of  his  SytUma  Naturm^  makes  4  divi- 
sions of  the  genus  homo^  founded  upon  the  color 
of  the  skin,  vis.:  1,  European,  whitish;  2, 
American,  coppery;  8,  Asiatic,  tawny  :  m:,  i  4. 
A£de«n,  blaok.  Iho  diwajgna  propoaod  by  iin^ 
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ioo  wtn  6:  the  HTperboreanOndiidifig  the  in- 
baUltfiti  of  the  pokr  regioni  and  of  ««item  and 

©entrs]  Asia,  or  ILaplanders  and  Tartars),  South- 
en  AMtiOi  £uropMii,  Ethiopian,  and  AmerioMi. 
Btaamben  adopted  Hmo,  ohanging  thenamw 
of  ■^me  of  the  divisions,  and  more  accurately 
de&aiag  their  geographical  diBtribotion.  The 
tiiilliiirtni  ef  fitomenbeoh,  foDj  given  fn  the 
ankle  Antitropoloot,  divides  mankind  into  the 
S  dt»efl  of  Gaaoasian,  Mongolian,  Ethiopian, 
American,  and  Mataj,  and  is  founded  <m  the 
'r;bine<l  characters  of  the  complexion,  hair, 
.'.'A  skull   This  classification  is  followed  by 
Unrence  in  his  ^^Lecturee  en  the  Natnral 
iMorj  of  Man this  writer  waa  among  the 
&r>t  to  bint  at  the  possible  diversity  of  origin 
of  the  races.    Before  Blumenbaoh,  Oamper, 
t  Datch  anatomist,  attempted  to  classify  the 
Ttcesbj  the  shape  of  the  skull,  and  his  measare* 
meota,  constituting  the  facial  angle,  are  still  of 
eoaaidienUe  valae  to  the  ethnologiBtand  airthro- 
]Mlogiit  He  aaya:  **Tbe  baria  on  wMoh  fbe 
d!<;iaction  of  nations  is  founded  may  be  display- 
ad  by  two  straight  line^  one  of  whioh  is  to  bo 
fciwa  ftrwqgh  the  Meatai  mdieoriiiBor  opening 
of  the  ear  to  the  base  of  the  nose,  and  the  other 
tmehiog  the  prominent  centre  of  the  for^ead, 
*d  ftffiaff  thcBoe  en  tiie  most  adfWMbif  pan 
of  the  upper  iaw  bone,  the  head  being  viewed 
la  profile.'*  This  gives  the  facial  angle ;  and  the 
angle  may  be  meaeurod  in  a  similar 
The  objections  to  this  mode  of  moas 
Vcnent  are  the  varying  thickness  of  the  skull, 
dsrdopment  of  the  facial  cavities,  and  pro- 
jection of  the  front  teeth,  and  its  application 
toonljone  part  of  the  sknll;  the  method  of 
Carier  is  better,  which  compares  the  areas  of 
theoMiom  and  fiMe  sawed  yertioally  on  the 
■M&B  fiae  from  before  bade  ward ;  according  to 
measarement  the  area  of  the  former  in  the 
iujlieit  laofls  ia  4  times  that  of  the  £(u^  in  tba 
•  Btpe  As  araa  of  llw  fooe  being  ^  larger.  TIm 
v>rm  xfTtienli*  of  Blumenbach  measures  the 
brtadUt  of  the  akoU  and  the  projection  of  the 
^  asieoiisirts  te  vlewinff  sKidto  from  behind 
»^  above,  the  eye  being  nxed  on  the  vertex 
of  each  ;  the  direction  of  the  maxillary  and 
malar  bones,  the  breadth  of  the  oval  oonfeonrof 
tbe        the  form  of  the  frontal  bones,  and 
other  cbaraciors  considered  as  national,  are  pre- 
•ented  in  this  view.    The  comparisons  of 
•Wb  mads  by  Dr.  Morton  in  his  ethnological 
'wki  are  based  on  the  cubic  contents  of  each 
^niam,  measnred  by  noting  the  quantity 
»^  they  wm  hold  of  any  small  granular 
•■•■w.  The  examination  of  the  base  of 
nednll,  as  suggested  by  Owen,  so  valuable  in 
'"'^I'opoiv,  ^  0^  Utile  importance  in  ethnolo* 
87--H)itier  divides  nanldnd  into  8  stocks: 
;  "wfisian,  with  the  branches  Armenian, 
'"H  ud  S(7thian,  or  Tartar;  %  Mongol 
°r  Altaie,  vith  ttmbranalisa  Oabaneta,  Kdkaa, 
«Mtch(XN,  Japanese,  and  Siboriana;  8,  Negro 
^ubtopiiui.  He  is  nndecided  as  to  the  po8i« 
f^'D  of  thelCalays,  AIfooroos»  and  Papnani,  and 


Mongol  stock.  He  adopts  the  ill-chosen  term 
**  Caucasian  "  firom  Blnmenbach,  which  has  now 
become  both  incorrect  and  inconvenient;  the 
term  originated  from  the  prevalent  belief  at 
liiat'time  dnt  Che  wbSteraoea had  their  cradle 
in  the  mountains  of  Caucasus,  and  from  tlio 
iiaot  that  some  of  the  finest  known  specimens 
'Of  man  dfoMirians  and  Georgians)  inhabit 
that  region  ;  as  there  is  no  foundation  in 
truth  for  such  a  belief  the  name  has  been 
given  up  by  many  modem  writete.  Ilsdier,  in 
his  Synopau  Mammalium^  divides  man  into 
homo  JapetieuA,  with  the  branches  Caucatieut^ 
Arobiou»y  and  Indieus;  H.  Neptunianm,  with 
the  branches  OccidaxfaJis  and  Papittnsis  (the 
Malay  race) ;  H.  Scytkicu*  (Calmucks  and  Mon- 
gols), with  the  branches  Sininu  and  Hyper- 
boretis ;  IT.  Amerieanua  (South  American  in- 
digenes), with  the  branch  Patagonus ;  IT. 
Cotumbieus,  the  indigenes  of  North  America, 
eastern  Mexico,  the  Antilles,  &o.;  ff.  jEthi- 
opieu$^  with  the  branches  Caffer^  Mdanoidea 
(Papuans,  Feejeeans,  &c.),  and  Hottentot t us ; 
and  if.  jPplpmiui.  the  Alfboroos,  Australian^ 
Aok  Lesson,  in  Mi  Mammalogio,  divides  the 
races,  according  to  complexion,  into  tlie  wliito 
or  Oancasian,  the  yellow  or  Mongol,  and  the 
-blaflk  or  negro  stodca.  His  latsr  arrangement 
in  his  Specif dr$  mammif^res  is  the  following: 
1,  the  white  race ;  2,  the  bistre  black  or  dusky 
race,  including  ffindoos^  Oaflfres,  Papuans,  aim 
Australians;  8,  the  oranpe-colore<l,  or  Malay 
race ;  4,  the  yellow  race,  including  the  Mougo- 
Itans,  Oceanic  and  South  American  branches ; 
6,  the  red,  the  North  American  and  Carib 
races :  6,  the  black  race,  including  the  African 
and  Asiatic  negroes,  Nigritians,  Tasmanians, 
Hottentots,  and  Bushmen.  The  divisions  of 
Dum^ril  are :  the  Caucasian  or  Arab-European, 
Hyperborean,  Mongolian,  American,  Malay,  and 
Ethiopian.  YtrsTmakeaSqpeoiaaof  tha^noa 
Jbme  .■  Hie  first  wnh  a  fodd  an^eof  89*  to  90*, 
incliidinfr  tho  white  Caucasian  race,  the  yellow 
Mongolian,  and  the  copperHwlored  American ; 
the  second  with  afodd  anole  ofY6*  to  SS*,  in- 
clndinc:  the  dark  brown  Malay,  the  black  or 
negro  race,  and  the  blackish  Hottentots  and 
Papuans.  The  sections  of  Desmoulins  are: 
Celto-Scyth-Arabs,  Mongols,  Ethiopians,  Euro- 
Africans,  Austro-Africans,  Malays  or  Oceani- 
ans, Papons,  negro  Oceanians,  Australasians, 
Columbians,  and  Americans.  Hory  do  St.  Vin- 
cent amplifieB  considerably  the  divisions  of  Des- 
moulins, making  16  stocks  in  8  classes,  as  fol- 
lows:  I.  Races  with  smooth  straight  hair,  pecu- 
liar to  the  old  world,  ineludiuf :  1,  the  Japetio 
stock  (named  from  Japetus,  whom  the  ancients 
regfltfxled  as  the  progenitor  of  the  race  inhaWting 
the  West,  andta  JaptH  prntu^  the  origind  seat 
of  whioh  is  tho  mountnin  cliains  nearly  parallel 
to  lat  46**  K.X  the  Caucasian,  Fela^po^  Celtic, 
sad Germanie races;  2,  the  ArsMan  aloek,  in- 
eluding  the  ancient  Epvptiftns,  North  Africans, 
and  i^amid  or  Syrian  races;  8,  the  Hindoo 
Btodc;  4^  theSejthiostodCiOrTntaN;  0,tlia 
Oiiinaaa  afendc;  6^  thaKjpscbaiwailoak  (Lif* 
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kader&  ^) :  7,  the  Neptunian  stock,  includiug 
the  IbntTB,  Oeeanfe  and  Pspaan  noes ;  8,  the 

Au8tral:L>::m  stock.  II  Tvfios  of  the  new  world 
with  straight  hair,  including :  9,  the  CJolumbian 
ftook,  IbeHroiih  Amertom  laoee ;  10,  the  Amer- 
ican stock,  the  S  > nh  American  races;  11,  tho 
Fatagoaiaa  stock.  Ill  Crisp-haired  or  negro 
raoea,  including :  12,  ti  e  Ethiopian  stock,  or 
lihick  races  of  central  Africa;  13,  the  C&ffro 
stock;  14,  tiie  Melanian  stock,  or  races  of  Mada- 
gascar, New  Cruinea,  Foejce  islands,  "Van  Die- 
men's  L:uul,  ice. ;  and  15,  the  TTottentot  stock. 
Pruf.  Broc,  in  his  £iitai  tur  U»  races  humaincs 

gSSG),  adds  many  subgenera  to  the  divisions  of 
ory  de  St  Vincent.  Kant  divides  man  into 
4  varieties,  white,  black,  copper,  and  olive, 
corresponding  respectively  to  tiio  Caucasian,  Ne- 

f'o,  .^ericao^  and  Mongolian.  Hunter  m^es 
▼arietiee ;  Ifetxan  %  white  mid  Uaok.  Lnke 
Burke,  late  editor  of  tho  '*  Loudon  Etlino- 
logical  Journal,'*  makes  63  races  of  man,  28 
l>eing  varietlea  ct  the  Intenectual  and  86  of 
the  physical  races.  Retzius  divides  all  heads 
into  short  or  brachyccphallc.  and  long  or  do- 
liohoc^halici,  each  of  whieh  he  again  sub- 
divides into  those  with  straigtit  and  with 
prominent  jaws.  Prof.  Zeuno  ;Mli)pt-s  3  tyjiea 
of  skull  for  the  eastern  and  3  for  the  west- 
ern liemispherc,  as  follows:  I.  Higli  skulls,  in- 
cluding: 1,  tbe  Caucasian  race  in  tho  old  world, 
and  2,  the  Appidaehiun  in  the  new.  IL  Broad 
ekulls,  including :  8,  the  Mongolian,  and  4,  the 
Carib  races.  HI.  Long  skulls,  including :  6,  tho 
Ethiopian,  and  6,  the  Peruvian  races.  This  is 
an  exoeediosiT  unaatural  arrangement. — Dr. 
Priehard,  fn  nfs  Researches  Into  the  Physical 
History  of  Mankind"  (1820-1847),  refers  man- 
kind to  7  stocks  or  classes  of  nations,  the 
principal  nark  of  dtathiotion  among  which  la 
the  peculiar  form  of  tlio  pkuU;  these  are:  1, 
the  Iranian  (the  Oaucasian  of  previous  writers), 
in  the  fbm  of  the  skull  and  in  their  phyaioal 
traits  resomWing  Europeans,  including  sorno 
Asiatic  and  African  natious ;  2,  the  Turanian  or 
UmgoKan ;  8,  the  American,  including  the  Es- 
quimAUX  and  kindred  nations;  4,  the  Hottentot 
and  Bushman;  5,  tho  Negro;  6,  tlie  Papuan  or 
woolly-haired  Polynesians;  and  7,  tlie  Austra- 
lian and  Alfooroo  nations.  Taking  the  color  of 
the  hair  as  a  principal  character,  Priehard  luakos 
8  great  varieties :  1,  the  tiu  lanic,  with  very  dark 
or  black  hair ;  2,  the  xanthous,  with  yellow, 
red,  or  light  brown  hair,  blue  or  light  eyes,  and 
fair  skin;  and  H,  tlie  leucnus,  or  alhinos,  with 
white  or  pale  yellow  hair,  veiy  sofL  fair,  and 
delieate  thin,  and  a  red  hne  to  the  cihorold  of 
the  eye.  According  to  this  author,  examples 
of  these  varieties  are  found  in  all  the  raoea. 
Martin,  in  hie  "Natanl  History  of  Van  and 
Monkeys"  flBIl),  dhides  tho  human  race  into 
the  following  5  stocks;  1,  the  Japetic,  including 
the  European  branch,  or  the  Celtic,  Pelasgic, 
Teutonic,  and  Slavonic  nations ;  the  Asiatic 
branch,  or  the  Tartaric,  Cuucusic,  Semitic,  and 
Banscritic  nations;  and  the  African  branch,  or 
the  Mliraimio  natioiia  (andentlgTptiana^  £tU> 


opians,  Abyssinians,  Berbers,  and  Guancfaes):  i 
the  KeiitQirian,  including  the  Malays  and  Poh 

nesiaos;  8,  the  Mi  njxol,  including  also  tl.-;  H; 
perborean ;  4,  tbe  prognathous  (a  term  &di.f<fe- 
from  PridiardX  including  the  N^^,  Hottcoiei 
Papnnn,  and  Alfooroo  branches;  5.  the  fl^■i 
dejital,  including  the  indigenes  of  NortL  r:; 
South  Americii.  Dr.  Priehard,  in  his  "Nstm 
History  of  M;m"  edition,  1848),  after  defa 
ing  species  and  varieties,  devotes  many  pc^'tsi: 
show  the  infloepoe  of  external  oonditioiL5  h 
modifying  tho  races  of  animals  and  man: 
oblo  to  find  specific  characters  in  the  diflSH-enne 
of  color,  structuro  of  the  hair,  shai>e  of  the  sknl 
or  proportions  of  any  parte  tbe  skeletoa,  m 
points  out  8  principal  rarletlee  of  ooofiinasliH 
of  tho  head,  wliich  cli:ir;ictenze  respoi tfre;'" 
the  savage  or  hooting,  tho  nomadic  or  wta^ 
fng,  and  the  dTfllzedraoea  of  mankind.  Ami 
African  and  Australian  sav.a^c^  the  jaw  vi 

}>rolooged  forward,  constituting  the  prc^nMixn; 
brm  of  head;  among  the  wandering  Kos- 
gc^fiTi',  the  skull  is  pyramidal,  and  the  fa« 
broad  and  lozenge-abaped;  and  in  the  dvi!iit<i 
races  tiie  skuU  Is  oval  or  elHptieaL  Tbmm 
nnmercTi?  nations  whidi  pn?!«cnt  form?  of  *wl- 
sition  beiweeu  these  principal  ones,  accor&f 
to  their  approach  to  civilization  on  tbe  (xa 
hand,  or  their  relapse  toward  bflrbarism  <n  tl» 
other.  He  makes  a  similar  division  of  una  tett' 
8  raoea  according  to  the  relations  of  Gut':: 
gnages,  which  of  all  traits  "seem  to  betheoMt 
permanently  retained,  and  can  be  sbowa  io 
many  cases  to  liavo  survived  even  vi?ry  wo- 
sidcrable  chaogee  in  physical  and  moral  obs^ 
ters."   Cnvier  referrea  the  original  sialMf 
liumnii        to  mountain  chains,  the  Csncanat 
to  Mt.  Caucasus,  the  Mongolian  to  ML  Abi, 
and  the  Kegro  to  the  dhtin  of  tiie  Atlai  mm 
tains.   The  Hebrew  Bcriptures  make  the  trw!- 
tionaxy  birthplace  of  mankind  the  bsnb  cf 
4  rlvcfs,  %  of  which  have  been  recoewK*' 
the  Tigris  and  Eiribrntes,  in  a  land  nfh  tE 
animal  and  vegetable  prodnctions.  Pricln.^ 
admita  8  great  oentrea  of  earliest  hmnsn  ci^n- 
zation,  comprising  most  of  the  tribes  icnowii » 
antiquity ;  in  his  own  words :  "  In  one  of  tb^ 
the  Semitic  or  Syro- Arabian  nations  eichttf« 
tho  simple  habits  of  wandering  sbepberds  to 
tho  splendor  and  luxury  of  Nineveh  snd 
Ion.   In  a  second,  the  Indo-European  or  Jaf'^^ 
people  brought  to  perfection  the  morteUbcrtW 
of  human  dialects,  destined  to  become,  is 
times  and  under  different  mcKlifications. 
mother  tongue  of  tbe  nations  of  Europe.  Id  * 
1l)ird,  the  land  of  Ham,  watered  by  th« 
•were  invented  liieroglypViical  literature  snd  tfc« 
arts,  in  which  I^jpt  &r  surpassed  all  the 
of  tte  worid  tn  tale  earlier  ages  of 
These  S  divisions  do  not  correspond  to  tlif  * 
indicated  by  the  form  of  the  skull,  all  of 
former  being  more  or  lees  civilited,  and  h*'T« 
tho  oval  or  elliptical  head.  The  Syro-AnUto^ 
Semitic  race  includes  the  Syriaus,  Jev< 
Arabsi;  Biiron  Larrey  says  that  tbe  Ar»^ 

raoe  fliniahea  the  moit  pedbot  tJP« 
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sum  bMd,  ftod  believM  that  tbo  cradle  of  the 
hmm  wnily  is  to  be  ibond  in  Arabia;  thia 

nu»  \i  mtoflectual,  energetic,  and  restless. 
The  %jptum  or  UaiuiUc  ruc3  ho  regurds  aa 
indolent,  Kiperstitious,  and  stationary  in  its  own 
J^ad,  which  is  little  else  tbau  a  vast  bepulclirc ; 
it  b  eatirely  nnliko  tho  negro  races  of  Africa. 
The  lodo-Earopean,  Japetiiv  or  Aryan  race  oom> 
TriH.Ti  rht>  Hifidooj^  Persisuas,  Afchaos,  Koords, 
Ivruitnui::-;,  aud  the  nations  OX  Europe  with 
tli/ir  xViucricaa  colorues ;  he  believes  that  the 
Aryan  oatioos,  on  their  arrival  in  Earope,  found 
tiie  coontry  occnpied  by  Allophylian  people,  who 
ii.  r..-  aLio  of  eastern  origin,  but  had  migrated 
f  «ftiFanl  at  aq  euiiar  age.   The  5  groat  oo- 
uAoiwai  hkh«blt  the  larae  central  re^on  of 
A^^snd  belong  to  Uio  Mongolian  divi-ion  of 
mtkau]  they  are  cbaraoterixed  b/  pyramidal 
InaiB  tod  broad  faces.  These  races  are:  the 
Cpian  ia  the  north-west,  ft  otn  v.-!ioin  the  Ha- 
gjan  are  believed  to  have  desoeuded,  and 
sf  vhich  the  FmnA,  Lapps,  Ostiaks  of  the  Obi, 
tai  otlit-r  Sihrriau  tribes,  are  varieties;  the 
Turkiah,  with  their  noniadio  tribes,  and  the  Ot- 
totnaa  branch;  the  Mongolian,  iaolliding  tbe 
CJaiucks;  t)io  TuTigni-:  iri,  in  tho  monntainong 
rt.-i  n  between  Lako  liuikul  and  the  Oidiotslc 
ft  i:  ajui  tlic  Biiotiya,  mhabitiag  ^libet  and 
Ik  Uiinalaya  cliain.    To  tho  races  with  pyra- 
midil  bkalh  belong  tho  fish- eating  tribes  bor- 
dering OQ  the  Arctic  ocean,  including  the  Na- 
aoikM  of  Dorth-eastem  Asia  and  the  Aleutian 
ainds  (akin  to  the  Esquimanx),  Koriaks,  Kam- 
WjUkitJiri,  Sainoiedes,  and  Koorilians.    To  tho 
K>>ngoiiaa  divisioa  belong  also  the  Ghineae^ 
JapoQMe,  Oofoena,  the  InMMaim  beyond  the 
Gangts,  and  tho  aborigines  of  India  dlstinet 
fr<jm  tiie  lliodoos  (the  latter  belonging  to  the 
AraUAQ  »tock).   Among  the  AUoph^liaa  races 
t^  '  rv  uJhided  to  as  existing  in  regions  after- 
vvd  conquered  by  tlie  S>  ro  Arabian  nationS| 
Bif  be  ooitioiied  the  Ca'uLv%sian8,  to  this  daj 
KamfnWj  resisting  the  Russian  power,  tho 
I^wisoi  of  Uie  I'yrenees,  the  Berlxjrs  of  tho 
Atlw  chain,  and  tlio  Qtuuiehes  of  tho  Canary 
Hib^,  Amon^'  African  races,  tho  Abyssinian, 
•  fine  (lark,  but  not  negro  people,  13  intere&t- 
tr  1:^  u<  haviqi  preserved,    in  the  midst  of  Mos- 
lem sai  pagan  nation^  its  peculiar  literature, 
led  ite  tacient  Christian  church,  "  and  having 
remains  of  a  wide-spread  Juchusm,  and  a  lan- 
gu^a{>prQicbiog  to  the  Hebrew.  OftbebUck 
races  of  the  iotenor  ei  Afrioa  tiie  principal  are 
^  Seaefambian,  including  tbe  Mandingos  and 
^  Foohtis.  The  true  negro  characters  are 
Ml  rtraogly  mtriced  on  that  portion  of  the 

'**hlc'h  encircles  the  jtrrijci-'ing  region 
^  vetteru  Africa  to  tbe  inmost  angle  of  the 
m\  of  Baaiii,*>  the  centre  of  the  aleve  trade. 
Tin  Hotteotota  and  Bnshmen  of  South  Africa 
>a  maoj  respects  resemble  the  nomadic  Mon- 
gwiaw  of  Asia;  the  warlike  Calfres  are  said 
to  wmbine  the  prominent  forehead  and  nose 
^  £aropeaa,  tho  thick  lips  of  tho  negro, 
iIm  high  cheek  bones  of  the  Hottentot. 
v^ttUtrMi  on  the  kindred  nMsee  hAve  been 


E*ven  in  the  recent  works  bj  Da.  Barth  and 
vuigstone.)  The  ooeanio  raeea  Prichard  di» 

vides   into  Mnlayo  T'ulynesian.  Pelagian  ^Te- 
groes,  and  tho  Altoorians  of  the  New  Guinea 
group  of  islands  (whioh  bulode  tho  Austra- 
r!:m  ).    Tho  American  races  are  distinguished 
isoux  ihoso  of  the  old  world  by  their  moral  and 
iooial  tnits,  and  by  tho  structure  of  their  lan- 
^\ifi^re«.    Tho  Mexican  tribes,  which,  nc'^ording 
tu  I'iiciiard,  arrived  on  tho  central  plain  of 
Anahnao  from  tho  north  in  the  7th  century, 
found  this  region  inhabited  by  tlie  nations  whidi. 
have  left  the  splendid  ruins  of  Palenque,  among 
whom  were  tbe  Othomi,  remarkable  for  their 
monosylUbio  idiom;  tbe  E^nimaux  and  tbe 
Athabascos,  with  s  Mongolum  cast  of  counte- 
nance, extend  across  the  northern  portion  of  tho 
continent  irom  ocean  to  ocean ;  sooth  of  th^O| 
eaet  of  ihe  Mississippi,  were  the  Algontiuin- 
Lenape  and  tho  IroquoLs,  with  their  numerous 
tribes,  almost  always  at  war  with  each  other, 
and  the  Alleghaaian  nations  toward  the  south ; 
west  of  tho  Mississippi,  tho  Slonx  and  tho  Paw- 
nees; on  Uio  Pactdo  coasL  tho  dark  CalUbrnians 
and  the  tribes  of  the  N.  W.  coast;  in  Soatii 
America,  the  Andean  nations,  the  Brazilio-Gua* 
rani,  and  the  Mediterraaoan  or  central  groups.— 
Dr.  L4itham,  in  his  ^  Natural  Uistory  of  tho 
ricties  of  Man"  (ISoO),  Rcparates  the  human 
family  into  3  jjrimary  divisions,  the  Mongolid<Xf 
AtlantitUgj  and  Japctidir.   The  Mongolida)  in- 
habit Asia,  Polynesia,  and  America;  their  Ian-' 
guages  are  aptotic  (without  eases)  and  aggluti- 
nate, and  their  influence  on  tho  history  of  tho 
world  has  been  material  rather  than  moral.' 
He  divtdee  them  fnto:  «,  Altide  ICongolid^e,  in-| 
eluding  the  Seriforrn  (Chinese,  &c.)  and  Turar' 
(Mongol)  stocks,  from  the  latter  of  which' 
ere  deeoended  the  Magyars;  &,  Dkwoorieii 
Mongolidffi  (tho  rriiica-l  m  races  of  earlier  writ-' 
ers);  e,  ooeanio  MongoUda),  including  Malays,' 
Polyiieelatt^  Fq>ixans,  and  Australians ;  <2,  hy-{ 
peroorean  Mongolida),  Samoiedes  and  similar 
nations;  0,  peninsuhir  Mongolidro,  Ooreans,  Ja- 
panese, and  the  nations  of  Uio  islands  aiid  pen> 
insulas  of  north-eastern  A-Iii;  f,  Amorifan 
Mongolidto,  tho  Esquimaux,  and  Americau  In- 
dians;    Indian  Mongolidco,  the  inhabitants,  of 
Hindostan,  Cashmere,  Ceylon,  &c.   The  AUan- 
tidsa  inhabit  Africa;  their  languages  are  ag- 
glutinate, rarely  with  an  amalgamate  inflection, 
end,  with  tbe  exoeptton  of  tbe  SomitLo  aeotioni 
their  inflaenoe  on  Uie  worlds  hbtory  has  been 
inconsiderable.    IT(^  divides  them  int<j:  a,  ne- 
gro Atlantidffi,  occupying  the  cental  negro  area 
of  tbe  oontinent;  h,  the  Oaffire  AtlentidaB;  e, 
tho  Hottentot  Atlantidn? ;  </,  the  Nilotic  Atlan- 
tidse;  0,  the  Amazirgh  Atlantidsa,  or  Berbers; 
/  the  Egyptian  Atlantidffi;  ^,the  Semitic  At- 
lantidiB,  or  Copts,  Abyssiniana,  Arabians,  Syri- 
ans, Hebrews,  Ac   The  Jspetidn  inhabit  £{i« 
rope;  th^  languages  are  rarely  egglntinete end 
never  aptotic,  and  their  influence  on  tho  moral 
history  of  man  has  been  greater  tlian  that  of  cither 
of  the  others.  lie  divi<le8  them  into:  a,  occiden- 
talJapetidsB^  the  Oelte  end  their  branchee ;  the 
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Indo-Germanio  Ji^tidaa.  the  Earopeiui  and  Irs- 
sian  lodo-Gennans.  In  the  artide  EthnotogT** 

in  the  "  Encjclopaedia  Britannica,"  Dr.  Latham 
gives  a  more  recent  classification,  as  follows :  a, 
Asiatics  and  northern  Europeans,  Polynesians, 
and  Americans,  vrith  the  classes  Mongolians, 
Iranians,  Indians,  Oceanians,  and  Americans ;  h, 
central  and  sontbem  Europeans;  e,  Africans  and 
■outh-western  Asiatics,  with  tlie  classes  Semitic, 
Nilotic,  Caifre,  Negro,  and  Hottentot.  lu  both 
these  classifications  the  diyisions  are  made  on 
philological  grounds ;  he  seems  satisfied  with 
the  doctrine :  "  1,  that  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
tho  languages  of  the  earth's  snrfnco  are  refera- 
ble to  one  common  origin;  %  that  as  a  matter 
of  logic,  thia  oonmon  ongiit  of  langaage  is 
prima  facie  evidence  of  a  common  origin  for 
those  who  speak  iL" — ^Dr.  Pickering,  in  the 
**  Races  of  llan,  wcA  th^  GeograpUcal  Dbtrl- 
bntion"  (1848),  onumoratos  11  race?,  divided 
into  4  croups,  according  to  complexion,  as  fol- 
low* &  a.  wbito.  indnding :  1,  Arabian,  with 
nose  prominent,  lips  thin,  oeara  ahnndant,  and 
hair  straight  and  flowing;  9,  Abyssinian, 
with  complexion  hardly  homing  florid,  noso 
prominent,  and  hair  crisptNl.  h.  Brown,  in- 
cluding ;  8,  Mongolian,  beuriUess,  with  perfectly 
straight  and  very  long  hair ;  4,  Hottentot,  with 
negro  features,  close  woolly  hair,  and  diminu- 
tive stature ;  5,  Malay,  with  features  not  prom- 
inent in  profile,  darker  complexion,  and  straight 
and  flowing  hair.  c.  Blackish  brown,  includ- 
ing :  6,  Papuan^  with  features  as  in  6,  abun- 
dant beard,  harsh  skin,  and  crisped  or  frizzled 
hair;  7|  Negrillo,  apparently  beardless,  with 
dfrnmntiTO  stature,  negro  Hwtm*es,  and  woolly 
hair;  8,  Indian  or  Ttlingan,  witli  Arabian  fea- 
tures, and  straight  and  flowing  hair ;  9,  Ethi- 
opian, with  ftfttores  lotmnediate  between  the 
lift  and  the  negro,  and  crisped  hnir.  d.  Black, 
including:  10,  Australian,  with  negro  features, 
but  straight  or  flowing  hair;  and  11,  Negro, 
with  close  woolly  hair,  flattened  nose,  and  very 
thick  lips.  Six  of  tho  races  are  Asiatic,  and 
4  African,  while  Uie  white  race  is  common 
to  both  lieraispheres ;  the  Malay,  Negrillo,  and 
Papuan  are  island  races,  the  other  8  are  con- 
tinental; the  Malay  is  a  truly  maritime  race, 
and  the  most  widely  scattered  of  all.  Assum- 
ing the  population  of  tho  globe  to  be  900,000,000, 
he  gives  to  the  races  tho  following  numbers  ac- 
cording to  the  above  figures :  1  has  860,000,000 ; 
8,  800,000,000;  6,  120,000,000  ;  8,  60,000,000; 
11,55,000,000;  9,  6,000.000;  2,  6,  anil  7,  each 
8,000,000;  and  4  and  10,  each  600,000.  He 
oouiders  taUo-Iandi  as  tlw  nstoral  InrAplaoes 
of  civilization,  and  finds  4  such,  in  Mexico, 
Peru,  Thibet,  and  Abyssinia;  ho  regards  man 
lib  essentially  a  prodoction  of  the  tropics,  since 
he  is  born  without  natural  clothing;"  be  thinks 
there  is  no  middle  ground  between  the  admission 
iof  11  distinct  spmssin  the  human  family  and 
the  reduction  to  one,  and  that,  if  the  latter  opin- 
ion he  adopted,  it  implies  a  central  origin, 
and  that  origin  probably  the  African  continent. 
Prof.  Dietarfel,  an  eminent  fwwian  ■tetistldar^ 


gives  the  following  estimate  of  the  popnlaition 
of  the  earth  in  "Petermann'k  Joarnal"  ftr 

Jan.  1869.    According  to  him,  the  total  tiuiw 
lation  of  the  globe  is  aboat  1,300,000,000.  diTidsd 
as  follows:  in  Europe,  272,000,000;  in  A^ 
766,000,000 ;  in  Africa,  200,000,000 ;  in  Azoer- 
iea,  69,000,000;  in  Australia,  2,000,000.  Di- 
vided by  races,  there  are  876,000,000  QtixicAsitm  . 
(the  greater  part  in  Europe),  628,000,000  Moo- 
golions,  200,000,000  Malays,  196,000,000  Afri- 
cans, and  1,000,000  Americans.   In  this  esti- 
mate, the  Africans,  Malaya,  and  MomgioKkam 
are  probably  overrated,  and  the  AnwflaaB 
certainly  greatly  underrated.  Divided  hj  re- 
ligions, about  26  per  cent  an  QiriMiana,  ^ 
per  centw  Jews,  46  per  cent  Arialio  wMgiBBa 
12^  per  cent.  Mohammedans,  and  15J^  per  cent 
heathens:  the   Obristiana   indodo   aboot  | 
BomsD  OafhoHoa,  a  little  move  tfm  ^  Pk«> 
testants,  and  a  littlo  Ics?  than  |  Grcokfl. — TV. 
S.  G.  Morton,  whose  principal  works  are  um 
Orania  AmsriemM  (1889X  nd  the  OromiB 
^gyptiaca  (1844),  divides  man  info  the  follow- 
ing groups  in  his  catalogne  of  skulls,  more  foe 
eonTenienoe  of  study  and  examination  than  is 
an  attempt  at  scientific  classification :  T-  Cac- 
carian  group,  with  tlte  Scandinavian,  Finni^^h  or 
Tohudic,  Suevic,  Anglo-^axon,  Anf^lo-Amer- 
ican,  Celtic,  Slavonic,  Pelasgic,  Semitic,  Ber- 
ber, Nilotic,  ludostanic,  and  Indo-Chinese  races; 
II.  Mongolian  group,  with  the  Chinese  and 
Hyperborean  races;  UI.  Malay  group,  with  the 
Malayan  and  Polynesian  races;  IV.  Ameriees 
group,  with  tho  barbnrons  andToltecan  raciL-; 
V.  Negro  sroim,  with  the  native  Afrifian\  i 
Hovas,  and  ABboriaii  nees;  YI.  Ae  nina 
races,  Copt",  Nubians,  &c. — Van  Amringe* 
Outline  of  a  new  Natural  Hbtorjr  of  Man," 
1848)  beUevee  tiiet  fliere  are  6  speeios  of  smbi- 
kind:  1,  the  Semitic,  including  the  Cancssiaa 
nations  generally,  of  strennons  temperanaent; 
2,  the  Japetie,  inolndiiw  the  Kengelian  raoei, 
Esquimaux,  Aztecs,  and  Penivians,  of  passive 
temperament;  8,  thelshinaelitic,  including  most 
of  the  Tartar  and  Arabian  tribea  and  the  Ancr- 
ican  nations,  of  callous  temperament;  4,  the 
Canaanitic^  including  Negroes  and  AnstraliaaA, 
of  sluggish  temperament;  6,  the  Esauitic,  in- 
dnding  Malays  and  long-haired  Negroea;  this 
last  he  rc^rards  as  donbtftil.— Weber  reduces  ffae 
forms  of  the  human  pelvis  to  4,*  which  corr^ 
spond  to  the  forms  of  aknll  characteristic  of  ths 
eereral  races;  these  are  tiieoval,  mostfkecft 
in  Europeans  :  tho  round,  mont  frequent  in  the 
American  nations ;  the  square,  most  commoe 
in  people  resemUhig  IfongoUaas;  and  theob*  i 
Innj:  or  wedge-shaped,  most  common  in  then*-  i 
tions  of  Africa.— Hamilton  Smith,  in  his  "N»t-  ' 
nral  History  of  the  Human  Species"  (Boston  ed.  I 
1851"^,  regards  Thibet,  tho  Gobi  desert,  and  tbo 
surrounding  mountain  chains,  either  as  th« 
primitiTe  cradle  of  man,  or  as  the  locality  where  j 
a  portion  of  hnman  beings  found  safety  after 
some  great  convulsion  or  change  of  tho  esrthli  i 
surface ;  he  illustrates  his  views  by  a  diagrsoi 
ia  whkh  the  apes  of  en  eqoUatsral  tnaogl* 
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points  to  th«  north,  tlio  aoothem  line  rvpresenir 
faif  tfw  Bfmilayft  ends  wUb  its  atnami  endii^ 

ftt  the  InditiTi  (jcf  :in,  tlio  eastern  similarly  lead- 
ing  So  the  Factlie,  aod  the  western  to  a  left 
gradntUy  oontnMtod  Into  Hie  Catptan.  On  1^ 
sooth  of  this  triangle  fip  plnces  the  wni  .lly-hnired 
or  tro{>ical  typ«,  oa  the  west  the  he&rded  or 
(kocasiaa  type,  and  on  the  eest  the  beardleM 
OT  Nfoagolic  type. — Prof.  Agossiz,  in  the  **  Types 
of  Mankind,"  by  Messrs.  Nott  and  GIida<Hl 
(1^4),  gives  a  sketcli  of  tlie  natond  provinoM 
■  ■■(  the  animal  world  (aee  FAir>fA).  nnd  their  re- 
kuua  to  the  diHerent  typen  of  man,  in  which 
he  ooodndee   that  what  are  called  hmnaii  noes, 
down  to  their  specialization  r9  nations,  arc  dis- 
tinct primordial  forma  oi  the  typo  of  man." 
V\f  makes  the  following^  realms:  I.  Arctic,  in- 
ba^nted  by  Hyperboneans ;  II.  Asiatic,  by  Hon- 
ni.  Eoropean,  by  white  men ;  IV.  Ameri- 
c*a,  by  American  Indians-  V.  African,  by  Nu- 
Iwin^Abyasiniaoa^FoolahaNegroeat  Hottentots, 
aiBoi^Mmaiw;  vT.  EmI Indian orMdayan,  by 
Telinrii:-,  >fahiys,  nn  l  ^fegrilloa;  VII.  Austra- 
hn,  by  Fapoans  and  Austruiaiis;  and  Vili.  Polj- 
Boin,  by  Sooth  fleftUaodm.  0r.Kott,!itth« 
same  work,  aftor  stating  that  in  the  present  state 
of  oorlmow ledge  all  olaastfications  must  neoea- 
nrily  be  arbitrury,  says  that  the  6  vanaUy  ad* 
mitted  great  dirisnons  of  man  comprehend  many 
wigmal  subdiviiuons;  the  nearest  approach  to 
a  identtfio  cUssification  he  considers  that  of 
Af«»iz,  fonnded  on  the  relation  of  man  to 
woloprical  province*.   In  a  Bubaequent  work 
r*  Indigeoons  Raoes  of  the  Earth,"  1867)  Messrs. 
jfottsad  Gliddon  give  an  ethnographic  tablean 
'BtpUdhtbe  races  are  divided  zoologically  ac- 
c.nli  i:^  to  'lio  8  realms  of  Prof  Agjussiz;  they 
ftf e  also  grouped  phy«olo^cally  (after  Desmoa- 
liu,  AcbiOe  Oomte,  and  O.  B^Halloy)  into  W 
t«ji:lies,  7  belonging  to  realm  1  of  Agassiz,  12 
w  realm  2,  16  to  realm  8, 14  to  reahn  4,  8  to 
realm  6,  S  to  realm  6,  2  to  realm  7,  and  8  to 
rtilm  8 — takiDg  the  numbers  as  given  above, 
«hieb  are  aooiewhat  changed  in  the  last  work. 
^  same  realms  have  al»o  their  oorreaponding 
dwes  arrRnf»ed  lincniisticully,  after  Maury, 
^kwford,  l/>gftn,  «fcc.,  as  fallows:  realm  1,  with 
the  Finao-Oogrian,  containing  6  groups;  realm 
|,  with  the  Tartarian,  Sinic,  North  and  Sooth 
vovUha,  containing  S,  6,  4,  and  6  groaps  re- 
•peetively  ;  realm  3,  with  the  Ougrian,  Iberian, 
^o^j^rmm  or  Japetio.  Semitic,  and  Hami' 
eoBlriafBg  respectively  8,  1,  9,  0,  and  4 
ri'ilm  4,  with  the  nortliern,  central, 


?roif 


kad  aoalbern,  oontaum^  6,  ^and  4  groaps; 
n>im    nbh  the  All«nti&  Vandingo,  upper 

Giiineaa,  tipper  Soodnnim,  delta  of  the  Nipor, 
oWiQof  the  Tchad,  central  Afrioa,  tien^^bian, 
''  ''Q^&n,  Oongo,  Madagaaoar,  and  Hotfeentoti 
ooattiaing  4,  9.  3  4,  3,  1,  2,  4,  8,  8,  1,  and  8 
realm  6,  with  the  polyglot  class,  oon- 
18  ^ups ;  reahn  %  wl&  the  polyglot 
'•■leootamiTifr  2  ?ronps;  and  realm  8.  with 
wnopoglot  and  pulyglot  classes,  containing  4 
^  a  sinslo  group.— The  above  classiacations, 
uAVMttimpactaiit  and  generaUj  neoepted  la 


Tahoaaly  modifled  forms,  thoiudi  nooe  of  than 
natnral  or  satls&otory,  wffl  eemke  to  show  the 

imperfection  of  the  science  of  ethnology.  The 
limits  of  thia  artiole  will  permit  only  an  aUnaton 
to  the  great  qnestionawmeh  Kieiaamately  con- 
nected with  thiK  subject,  8ncb  as  the  thieories  nf 
unity  or  diversity  of  origin  of  the  racee ;  the 
^eots  of  phyncal  agents  in  prodndng  varietiea 
in  animals  and  man  ;  the  pheno^TicTiaof  hybrid- 
iQr;  the  geographical  distribution,  migrations, 
and  affiliations  of  the  species;  disputed  pointa 
in  archeology,  philology,  chronolni'v,  and  phys- 
ical geography  ;  and  the  bearings  of  these  va^ 
rious  researches  upon  the  theological  opinions 
of  the  day.  Tf  ethnology  is  to  advance  beyond 
tiiu  above  given  views  of  Prichard,  it  is  probably 
bv  the  stady  of  philology,  zoology,  and  arche- 
ology, as  initiatea  by  Bun  sen,  Lepnns,  Morton, 
Agassiz,  Kott,  and  Glidd  n,  ilmt  farther  li^ht 
and  progress  will  bo  obtained.  Those  who  wish 
to  pursue  this  interesting  and  diflioolt  snl^jeek 
are  referred  to  the  ▼arions  authors  mentitmed 
in  V.ils  article,  and  especially  to  tlio  copions ref- 
erences of  the  works  of  Nott  and  GUddoo, 
and  to  tiie  Boaton  e^on  of  Hamilton  Smitii. 
A  detailed  account  of  the  difTerent  AMatic, 
European,  and  African  rao^  is  given  by  Dr. 
Latham  in  his  laafe  W)rk,  DescripUve  Eth- 
nology" (2  vol^.  8vo.,  London,  1869). — ^As 
to  the  time  that  man  has  existed  on  the  earth, 
there  is  great  dMerence  of  opinion  from  the 
limited  Hebrew  rhroyiolorry  of  nMnt  6,000 
years  to  the  nearly  22,uuu  years  adopted  br 
Bnnsen ;  according  to  the  latter,  the  flood  took 
place  in  northern  Ai;ia  between  10,000  and 
11,000  years  B.  C,  at  which  time  the  Aryans 
emigrated  from  the  valley  of  the  Oxus  and 
Jaxartee,  and  the  Shomitos  £rom  the  vallej  of 
tlie  Tigris  and  Enphtateah  laldR  addrMB  helbra 
the  Br;ti:^h  n  ijition  at  Leeds,  in  Sept.  1868, 
Prof.  Uwea  alludes  to  Mr.  Homer's  examination 
of  the  rata  of  inareaae  tt  the  aediments  of  the 
Nile  in  Egypt  as  a  tost  of  the  lapse  of  time,  fl-om 
which  the  existence  of  man  13,375  years  ago  is 
iniwred;  of  man,  moreover,  in  a  state  of  oom- 
parative  civiliziUion.  Prof.  Max  Mr.ll.  r  hfva 
also  attempted  to  extend  the  history  uf  the  iiu- 
man  race  by  the  perception  and  application  of 
analogies  in  the  formation  of  modem  and  ancient 
languages.  The  minority  of  naturalists  will  per- 
haps agree  with  Prof  Owen  when  ho  says:  "I 
may  advert  to  the  uniform  testoony  of  differ- 
ent witnoMca  to  the  oonesrrenoe  of  dfstlnet 
species  of  evidenco — to  the  much  higher  anti- 
wiity  of  the  human  race  than  has  been  assigned 
it  in  historieal  and  geoMlogioal  raoordb.*' 

ETIIYLE  ((^r.  (uiir;,.,  upper  air,  and  vXtj,  mate- 
rial), the  name  given  by  Berzelins  to  what  was 
then  a  hypotheticBl  snbstwioe,  which  he  re- 
garded as  the  basT  of  ether,  and  of  which  ether 
is  tlie  oxide.  It  was  not  ii»olated  daring  his 
life;  bat  in  1849  Dr.  Frankland  obtained  It  hir 
the  action  of  zinc  upon  its  iodide  at  averyhigh 
temperature.  It  is  a  colorless  intkmrnable  gas, 
withontodor,  of  apeoifio  gravity  24KI6M.  Under 
of  H  atmoapherw^  it  baooDM  a  ooloiw 
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Iw  troMiMreBt  fluid:  OooipOMd  of  OtE^,  it  k 
^presented  by  the  symbol  E. 

ETNA  (Lat  jS£tM.fnbatAr  from  6r. 
to  boniX  a  voleanoof  KcUt',  owed  by  the  inbi^ 

bitant«  of  the  island  Mongibello,  from  the  Sara- 
oea  Oibbel  UUamat^  or  moaataia  of  fire.  It 
riaea  from  the  £.  ooart  <tf  the  ialandf  midinqr 
between  its  N.  and  S.  extremities.  The  port  of 
Catania  is  on  the  prolongation  of  its  S.  foot,  and, 
aa  the  history  of  this  once  wealthy  and  highly 
popnlotm  town  ehows,  is  by  no  means  beyond 
the  reach  of  its  devastating  lava  currents.  Kurth 
of  the  moantun  is  the  Yal  dl  Domone,  watered 
by  the  river  Alcantara,  and  80  miles  S,  of  it 
is  the  N.  margin  of  the  Val  di  Noto^  in  which 
the  waters  of  the  Giaretta  find  their  way  to- 
ward the  ooast  amid  the  ancient  sooriaa  of  the 
great  Tolcano.  The  conntry  between  these 
nvorn  id  occupied  by  tlie  mountain  with  its  va- 
lioos  ridgea,  voloanio  oonesi  and  deep  deorea- 
alona,  wnMk  cover  allQgal&ir  an  am  of  about 
87  miles  in  circumfeiaiiM:  yet  the  lava  has 

Sread  &r  beyond  thaaa  la  the  midst  is 

a  i^ez  of  ue  great  ooidaal  maia,  the  hfgfaeat 
•nmmit^  as  ascertained  trigonometrically  by 
Oapt.  Bmrth  in  1815,  being  10,874  feet  above 
the  sea.  Sir  J.  Haraehel  in  1824,  ignorant  of 
this  measurement,  determined  the  height  by 
careful  barometrical  measurement  to  be  10,872^ 
M.  The  latitude  of  the  point  is  S7*48'  81" 
N.,  and  tlio  longitude  is  16°  H  The  cone,  at 
tbo  suiniuit  of  which  is  the  great  crater,  is  iu 
the  midst  of  a  comparatively  plane  region,  9 
miles  in  circumference,  tlie  highest  point  being 
1,100  feet  below  the  principal  anez.  Aroand  the 
mountain,  at  its  bas«i,  is  a  fertile  and  delightful 
xegion  known  M  the  r«|0ftofu«u/!Ca.  KearOataoia 
ma  ia  11  nrilee  broadf  tiU  one  reisidhee  in  aaoend- 
ing  the  regiond  nhoaa,  or  woody  district ;  bat 
on  the  N.  side  the  wood  skirts  the  mountain 
to  within  half  a  mile  of  its  foot  This  lowest  belt 
is  the  region  of  cultivation  ;  towns  and  villnges 
are  clustered  u(>on  it ;  and  in  the  rich  soil  of 
ibe  decomposed  lava  and  ta&  are  flourishing 
plantations  of  olives,  vines,  com,  fruits,  and 
aromatic  herbs.  Though,  in  the  frequently  re- 
onzrlng  eraptioos  of  the  volcano,  sumo  of  these 
are  often  swept  ofl^  or  buried  beneath  the  flow 
of  lava,  the  attractions  of  the  delicions  cli- 
mate, and  of  a  soil  so  readily  producing  the  ne- 
cessary suatenanoa  of  lifik  overcome  the  fears  of 
a  people  familiar  with  ne  dangers,  and  render 
them  comparutivoly  indifTorcnt  to  the  annoy- 
anoee  of  the  sharp  volcanic  dust  .that,  according 
to  Oapt  Sniyth,  ^Jdraa  and  disfigorea  their  eyes, 
their  persona,  furniture,  and  housc:^.  Tbo  woody 
region  eucircles  the  mountain  in  a  belt  6  or 
7  miles  in  width ;  but  the  eztamiva  forests  are 
much  broken  in  upon  by  the  ravages  of  tbo  lava. 
Here  one  passes  through  fine  groves  of  chestnut 
and  aoilc^peaa,  and  in  tl>e  higher  portioi^s  {Tmea 
of  graak  magnitude  abound,  together  with  oak, 
laach,  and  poplar,  and  hawtlioru  of  immense  size. 
A  cluster  of  what  appeared  to  be  7  chestnut 
trees  growing  together  is  described  by  Capt. 
&ny  th,  the  largest  of  which  measured  38  feet  in 
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ner  portion  is  much  decayed,  and  a  public 
paaaea  through  the  clump  of  trees.  Hut 
flion  aflbrdapaatarag^a  for  many  baidsaadflochb 

Its  elevation  given  it  a  cooler  and  moreagw^ 
able  temperature  than  that  of  the  lowest  b«It 
At  the  halght  of  6,862  feet  is  the  Goat's  mm 
or  grotto,  frequented  by  these  animaliiabid 
weather,  and  formerly  a  resting  place  for  ttn- 
elleK%  until  the  shelter  known  as  the  ftfik 
house  was  built  immediately  under  the  ^^I>e,  tt 
tlie  height  of  9,592  feet,  at  the  expcoiie  oii>m 
Britidi  oncers  who  were  atationed  in  Sdij. 
The  upper  edge  of  the  woody  region  is  eitiiMid 
at  6,279  feet  above  the  sea.    Beyond  it  is  lis 
oold  and  desolate  zone  of  the  mount^iin  a^i 
the  regione  deterta.   Ita  anrface  spreads  ooi  ii 
broad  tracts,  compared  to  plains,  whiak  tfi 
rough  and  black  with  the  naked  lava  and  scaii^ 
or  white  with  driflta  of  aitow,  which  psipsUilr 
flovarthe  higlieat  aammita.  11iea»iIioflolMl 
in  the  crevices  and  grottos  of  this  portico  cf 
tJie  mountain,  and  becoming  soUdified  into 
thay  ftaniiah  moat  grateful  supplies  of  this  nute- 
rial  to  the  inhabitants  of  tlio  inland,  and  of  M.«_i* 
and  the  ueighl>oring  region  of  Italy.  la  h:A 
when  the  whola  ooontry  waa  parched  vitii  tla 
excessive  heat,  a  quarry  of  perennial  ice  wa 
opened  under  a  stratum  of  lava,  so  situated  tint 
this  must  have  flowed  in  a  melted  stat«  si  ^osm 
distant  period  over  theanow,  which,  sssqmtatd 
by  Sir  Charles  Lyoll,  was  no  doubt  protsrtflfio* 
the  action  of  the  heat  by  a  previous  coTeriag  d 
fine  dust  and  soorice.   The  bishop  of  tjM.^iM** 
derives  a  revenue  from  the  sale  of  this  *■ 
what  is  obtained  from  a  small  f>or(iunontbe>. 
aideof  the  mountain  is  said  to  amount  to£l,Cu) 
perannmn.  The  great  crater  is  opoa  a  nKnctua 
of  stones  and  ashcf,  wliicli  rifk-s  alxwt  1,1(0 1«< 
above  its  l>ase  in  this  snowy  tract.  The  diio- 
cter  of  its  month  is  estimated  by  different  w- 
ellers  at  from  2ito  4  miles,  and  the  depth  ftoa 
COO  to  800  feet.  Sulohurous  smoki;  continM«|F 
ascends  from  it,  and  rumbling  noises  are  it 
times  heard.  The  view  from  this  sommitslWP^ 
rise  is  magnificent.   The  raountaio  itsdlyl'l 
directly  beneath  the  eye  of  the  obse  rver,  w  ^^' 
can  penetrate  even  into  the  inferior  ood»  id^<^.' 
distributed  upon  itsflanks,  presentitbaiBfliMn' 
ginal  feature  of  the  landsc-ape.  ^^^^^'^Jf^ 
ever,  are  best  seen  from  the  lower  bord«ii« 
daaert  region,  where,  aa  atatad  by  Sir  ChirJ 
Lyell,  they  afTord  ''one  of  the  most  delitchtfultta 
characteristic  aoeuea  in  Europe.  They  aw  *• 
of  every  variety  of  bei|^ht  and  alM,  and  an^ 
ranged  in  benntitnl  and  i)icturesque  groups. 
ever  uniform  they  may  appear  when 
the  sea,  or  the  plains  below,  nothingcan  w 
diversified  than  their  bbape  when  we 
above  into  their  craters,  one  side  of  wl>»» 
eraUy  broken  down."  Of  these  , 
canoes  Lyell  ennmerates  no  loss  than 
are  of  considerable  dimensions,  and  ono  ot 
called  Mont©  Minardo,  near  Bronte, 
high;  and  the  double  hill  ModU BwM5ii 
oJoBi,  formed  in  1669,  ia 460  ftrt  W 
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biw  I  diOm  te  'droamfereDoe.  Tbefarepro- 
dooad  bf  ktand  tmmtfons  in  the  desert  region 

or  in  the  wotxled  belt  below.  In  the  latter  their 
beigUitsobeoiiaemtly  redooed  ^  tbeflow  of  la.va 
fton  ll|iiwr  tuuf  Ml,  whVih  gstntn  mniidf  sod 

'si  wme  instances  buries  them  and  even  poors 
iato  tlmr  enters. — ^The  earliest  reoorded  emp* 
tin  of  llM  li  mMmnlioned  bj  Diodoffw  81^ 

loa,  which  c,in«?cd  theSicani,  vrho  thon  lived  near 
the  uioontaio,  to  desert  its  vicmit;  and  move  far- 
ther to  dMMNilli.  NoAito  it  given  to  this  eveDt, 
i'at  it  appears  to  have  happened  before  the  Tro- 
\m  war.   The  next  aro  3  eruptioan  referred  to 
if  Thticydidea,  of  wIMb  one  waa  in  475  B.  0., 
<jBt  \a  4^^.  nni\  ono  snpposed  to  have  been  in  665. 
Thte«,  added  to  the  later  recorded  empttons  to 
tbt present  time,  make  nearly  60  in  ill.  The 
most  imoortant  are  those  of  1669, 1765,  1787, 
ana  1852.  An  oarthqaako  in  March,  1669, 
de^trored  all  the  b  oases  in  the  village  of  Niooloei, 
■tsated  10  miles  from  Oatania,  near  tiie  lower 
Uffgbi  ef  Uw  ^ipooded  district.  Streams  of 
lira  not  many  dnys  afterward  broke  forth  friun 
ciiUBtt  which  opened  in  di£Gnrent  parts  of  the 
WKUmkL  These  destroyed  as  many  as  14  vil- 
bfw.  Prom  a  gulf  that  formed  near  Nicoldsi, 
tlM  nod  and  soorin  were  prqiected  Uiat  pro- 
doeed  in  the  eoorse  of  8  or 4iiKmtfia  ISm doable 
fo^'i  Monti  Ro«.-i.    A  fi'^-^nro  12  mile  lonrr  -wag 
ivmwjd,  which  emitted  a  moiit  vivid  lights  and  ex- 
tended to  wiUiln  a  mile  of  the  iommit  of  Etna. 
A.fvrward  5  other  parallel  fisstires  opened, which 
Ttxi  forth  smoke  and  loud  bellowing  noises. 
Ibese  fiasDrea,  whi^  were  nHthont  donbt  par- 
ti^ filled  with  lava,  afford  an  illustration  of 
ftsBsnner  in  wMcU  the  porphjritio  dikee  are 
f  rmed.  which  sre  seen  ontting  the  Isfsa^  and 
pfojectiog  in  the  form  of  walls  fitwi  As  pred- 
pitoas  sidw  of  tb«  deep  valleys  of  tiie  mountain ; 
ndtlM  of  the -origin  of  the  trap  dikes  of  older 
&>nitttioDa.  Bf  the  flow  of  the  lavs  sraong  the 
^  cavsm  ivflliio  the  moentian,  Hs  vwuted 
^wnistions  were  melted  away,  and  the  crest, 
Knt  with  numerous  fissures,  settled  down  into 
^^M»at(^)aoes.   To  proleet^  eifyof  Osto- 
J^fcits Walls  next  the  mountain  hal  been  raised 
wn«h«ightii(  OO  feet,  but  tho  Inva,  irrAaisti- 
Me  M  tb«  swelling  tide,  and  as  slow  in  its  mo- 
tioOiTtxM  steadily  till  it  overtopped  the  rampart, 
mi  pomd  a  cascade  of  liquid  fire  into  the  midst 
of tha  honi'iK  Long  afterward,  when  excavated 
by  tbd  priooe  of  Bisoad,  the  solid  lava  was 
woogfat  to  Hew,  Hh  fsfers  ourling  over  the 
a'l  if  j     j.etrified  in  their  flow.    Its  r^ito 
^  progress  varied  greatl/  with  the  oonsisiency 
« tht  mslted  tsstter  snd  fhe  dope  of  tiie  ser- 
w^e.  The  greator  pnrt  of  the  15  miles  of  its 
^'jw  to  tbo  sea  was  aecoutpliahod  in  20  days, 
Mttklsst  a  miles  were  enlj  st  Ow  rste  of  M 
["er  hoar.    It.s  Borface  exposed  to  the  air 
a  mist  of  solid  rock ;  through  the  side 
^Mreaais  of  the  fluid  lavs  oftsil  Intiseottti 
Mb  u  great  current  at 

""■Me  pla(^  the  flow  might  be  diverted  in 
^f*  llr^ions.  Attempts  that  were  made  to 
<ioUu»b780Di»«f  the  inhsbitsBtael  CbtMUS» 


in  order  to  protect  their  town,  were  opposed 
with  arms  by  the  people  of  Patemo,  aa  the  ru&w 

current  threatened  to  bring  destruction  upton 
tb^  habitstioDfl.  In  aome  places  hills  ctf  older 
Umtwere  melted  into  the  sowing  stream,  and 

thus  swept  away.  In  others  the  cooling  matter 
taking  an  arched  form  protected  tho  objects 

Tm  the  antftes  eoclosing  them  in  grottos 
lava.  Thus  were  preserved,  nnd  nfterward 
obtained  by  excavating  into  the  solid  lava  to 
the  depth  of  85  feet,  many  valued  artleles  from 
one  of  the  rhnrr!if"?  of  Mompiliere,  ono  of  tho 
townf  overtiowed  by  this  eruption.  As  Lyell 
observes,  it  sesms  very  extraordinary  that  anj 
works  of  art,  not  encased  with  tufa,  like  those 
in  Ueronlaneum,  should  have  escaped  fusion  in 
hollow  qjlseee  left  open  in  this  lava  current, 
wliich  was  so  hot  at  Catania,  8  years  after  it 
entered  the  town,  that  it  was  imposrible  to 
hold  the  hand  in  some  of  the  crevices.  Tho 
great  lava  current  as  it  flowed  into  tho  sea 
had  spread  over  a  width  of  800  yards,  and 
its  depth  was  estimated  at  40  feet.  Tho  water 
was  thrown  into  violent  commotion  by  thia 
iD^valon  of  heated  msMer.  Sooods  louder 
and  moro  terrific  tlmn  peals  of  thunder  vror(3  ^ 
ooostantly  sent  forth,  and  the  light  of  the  sun 
was  darkened  bgrtiieoloiida  of  rqierthstsrosa. 
The  fi^!i  wore  destroyed  Along  the  coast,  and 
many  months  passed  bef(C»e  the  wator  became, 
again  clear  and  transpsrsnt^The  eruption  of  * 
1755  is  remarkable  for  a  great  innnr]ation  caused 
by  the  flow  of  two  strums  of  lava  upon  a  vast 
collection  of  now.  For  8  miles  down  the 
flanks  of  tlio  mountain  the  torrent  poured, 
sweeping  on  tho  loose  ecori®  and  blocks  of 
lava,  which  were  deposited  in  tho  plains  l  uk  v,'. 
The  inhabitants  believed  that  the  water  was 
discharged  from  the  orater  itself,  snd  Uieatarice 
of  itsssJtness  and  of  tho  marine  six  1!^  i  nntaincd 
in  it  sre  slill  foimd  in  the  popular  accounts  of 
ttris  emptfon.— The  saeceaslve  pOfli  of  hifm 
which  compose  the  great  mass  of  Etna,  anri  the 
Ibadliferous  strata  which  crop  out  on  the  more 
exposed  eaaleni  side  of  the  miranti^  aflbrd 
some  interesting  data  bearinc  upon  tlie  time 
that  has  olap&ed  during  the  accumulation  of 
tMae  maicriaia.  For.  wt  observed  by  Ovid  la 
pre<«enting  the  views  of  Pythagoras,  there  was 
a  time  when  Etna  was  not  a  burning  mountain, 
and  a  time  will  arrive  when  it  will  cease  to  bo 
such.  This  eubiect  has  been  admirably  treated 
by  Sir  Charles  Lyell  in  hit  "Principles  of  Geo- 
L>;^^y,''       liliHtDircd  from  the  drawings  heprc- 

£ared  in  his  examinations  of  the  iooalities.  The 
ivas,  as  ieea  on  the  wmtiienl  snd  sssleni  tidss 
of  the  monntnin,  rest  upon  stratified  clay  sands 
and  volcanio  tufa,  whidi  contua  marine  foasil 
dielbi,  en  omeany  til  of  wbloh  are  fdenflod 

with  species  now  inh^^^^tin_c  tho  ^f^■l:^■t^r^,^nof\n. 
These  strata  form  a  series  of  hiUs  CdO  to  huO 
feet  la  height,  iirhteh  extend  along  llie  southern 
margin  of  the  mountain.  TI  oy  indicate  that 
tho  bed  of  the  sea  has  during'  tiie  existence  of 
the  present  testscea  been  raised  several  hundred 
ftst shove  iti  snolantleTeL  The  aedimentsiy 
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strata,  and  the  limestone  of  the  newer  pliocene 
period  upon  which  they  reet.  define  ihft origin  of 
the  flowa  of  lava  to  be  within  this  Tery  recent 
period  iu  the  history  of  the  formations  which 
oompoee  the  omst  oi  th«  earth.  Were  there 
data  fomiahed  by  long  kept  records,  by  vbich 
the  average  rate  of  incream  of  volcanoes  coold 
be  dotcrminod,  the  application  of  theso  to  tho 
ease  of  £tiia  might  f nriush  some  ararozimatioa 
townd  tlMtfane  that  has  p«nd  wbfle  iU  10,000 
'feet  or  more  of  layers  of  lava  hnvo  been  accu- 
mnl^Dg.  Bat  the  recorded  observations  of 
the  aetwn  of  toImoom  m»  too  iaoomplete,  and 
this  action  is  too  variable  in  its  nature,  for  any 
data  we  possess  to  shed  light  upon  this  qoestioii. 
A  stef^  ToloMM,  as  that  of  Jomllo  in  Meadaa^ 
vith  thousands  of  little  cones  about  it,  is  known 
to  have  risen  at  once  to  the  height  of  more  than 
MM)  fiaet;  while  another,  as  that  of  Isdua,  to. 
known  to  have  lain  dormant  with  no  increase 
of  itH  dimensiooa  for  17  centuries.  The  only 
data,  therefore,  upon  which  any  calculation  of 
this  sort  can  be  based,  must  be  furnished  by  what 
we  know  of  the  structure  and  history  of  tho 
volcano  itself.  Upon  the  eastern  side  of  the 
moontain  is  a  remarkable  valley  4  or  5  miles 
vide,  called  Yal  del  Bove,  which  extends  far  in 
toward  tho  centre,  and  jjreseuts  on  each  side 
pnoipitoits  wallfl^  that  attain  at  the  upper  eX" 
tranity  a  bcigfat  exaeading  8,000  Ibet  A  Mo- 
tion furnished  by  these  walls,  and  tho  naked 
oonioal  peak  1,000  £Mt  higk  enose  tha  stroo- 
tare  of  iu«il7  bilf  ilio  of  tlio  noaitala. 
All  this  consists  of  alternating  beds  of  lava  and 
of  breccia,  or  broken  fragments  of  lava,  which 
appear  each  to  have  been  prodnoad  by  a  flow 
of  the  liquid  material  deposited  npon  tho  older 
layer  beneath  it.  All  these  layers  incline  to- 
irnd  the  sea,  as  if  the  currents  had  uniformly 
flowed  in  that  direction.  Through  these  piles 
of  stratified  lava  many  of  the  secondary  cones 
are  seen  projecting,  and  in  such  relation  to  the 
layers  that  it  is  apparent  they  were  thrust  up 
aobaequently  to  toe  oonsolidation  of  these. 
Turning  now  to  the  historical  recorda,  tliere  is 
nothing  foand  in  them  which  would  Jaad.to 
opinion  th^  l^a  aldtoda  of  the  noontito  boa 
matcriallv  varied  within  the  l«9t  a,ooo  jeare. 
Of  the  80  cooes  previously  referred  to  as  seen 
upon  its  flanks,  only  ona,  Monti  Rossi,  haa  baan 
produced  within  this  time.  It  is  hence  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  a  great  many  centuries 
alqpaed  while  theae  cones  were  produced.  If 
wo  go  back  to  the  period  of  the  origin  of  the 
nMntit  among  them,  the  long  series  of  the  strati- 
lad  km  bew  of  the  Yal  del  Bove  lie  beneath 
tiieaa,  and  other  series  of  more  ancient  cones 
still  are  found  buried  under  these  strata  which 
flowed  around  and  concealed  them  from  view. 

In  tha  deep  aeotaooaof  the  Yal  del  Bova  notb- 
ing  saama  t»  indioalo  Oak  the  aaoisnt  brra  onr> 
rents  exceeded  in  dimensions  those  of  modern 
times  ;  and  there  are  abondant  proofs  that  tba 
ooQatlMbadaof  aolidiwk  tod  aooite  wareaooiK 
mulatcd,  ?is  now,  in  succession.  On  the  grounds 
thacefiMre  already  explained,  wa  most  iuier  tha( 


amass  so  many  thousand  feet  in  thickness  miul 
have  required  an  immense  seriea  of  ageo  aoat** 
nor  to  our  historical  periods  for  its  growth  ;  jet 
the  whole  must  be  regarded  as  the  product  of 
a  modem  portion  of  the  tflctinyapodi.'*  (l^riRi 
**  Principles,^  oh.  zzv.) 

.  ETOM^a  town  of  Boddnghamdiire,  En^snd, 
on  the  loft  bank  of  tho  Thaiut-s,  oppotdte  Wind- 
sor, 22  m.  W.  &om  London  by  rood;  pop.  m 
1861,8, 686.  Ita«ollege,theBOifeealefarated«f 
English  public  schools,  was  founded  br  Kinf 
Henry  Yi..in  1440,  and  andowed  by  a  gift  fnm 
bto  own  damama  hoda  and  Hmoo  MongiBs  to 
some  priories  whose  revenues  Tmd  been  appro- 
priated to  rdigioos  houses  abroad.  The  rri  jriaal 
mnndation  consisted  of  one  provost,  10  pnaria 
or  fellows,  4  clerks,  6  choristers,  one  master, 
poor  scholars,  and  as  many  poor  men,  or  beads- 
men. Henry  YI.  intended  it  as  a  seminary  fat 
a  college  in  one  of  the  universities,  and  there  ft  r  ? 
founded,  contemporaneously  with  Eton,  King  s 
OOlkgiV  Oiabridge,  to  whidi  Eton  was  to  bo 
preparatory,  Tho  first  stone  of  the  building 
was  laid  July  8,  1441.  In  1448  Henry  VI.  ia- 
creased  tho  number  of  scholars  to  70  and  ra- 
dnoed  the  beadsmen  to  18.  At  preeent  the 
foundation  consists  of  a  provost  appointed  by 
the  crown,  a  vicc-provost,  6  fellowa,  2  chaplains 
oalledoondoota  10  h^  otacfc%  10  oborktenkbo- 
sMta  Inferior  oAosrs  lotd  aBrranta,  and  YO  oeMi- 
ars,  who  since  tho  reign  of  Georgo  III.  have 
beenoallad  "kio^s  8oholan."Aa  £(oa  waa  a 
lanwaoblaii  fturaolioii.  It  aaflbivd  viidor  Ilia 
rule  of  the  house  of  York,  and  was  curtailed  bj 
Edward  lY.  of  many  of  its  possessiooa.  More 
fMtoaato  under  the  Todora,  £tOB  waa  apodally 
excepted  from  the  act  of  parliament  passed  in 
the  time  of  Henry  YIH.  for  the  dissolution  U 
OoDogaaind  obaatriea.  At  this  period  its  reve- 
nues were  estimated  at  £1,100.  In  1506,  th^ 
total  income  was  £652.  Its  present  income  13 
about  £7,000.  The  college  buildings  consist  of  S 
qnadranglaiLbiiilt  partly  of  freestone,  but  chiefly 
of  brick.  The  scholars  on  the  foundation  sre 
lodged  and  boarded  in  the  college,  and  by  war 
of  diatinction  are  called  coll^^ers^  Tbaj  art 
admkriblo  fix>m  th*  mg*  o£mu»  j9;  an<  nwlws 
put  on  the  roll  for  admission  to  King^s  college 
at  17,  are  superannuated  and  obliged  to  leave  at 

18.  If  pot  on  the  roll,  they  may  oontinoe  till 

19.  Tlie  foundation  scholars  miuit  be  bora  in 
Knghmd  and  of  parents  lawfully  married.  By 
the  statntea  thej  ahoold  be  instructed  gratis  sad 
clothed  in  aome  coarse  uniform,  but  in  neither 
of  these  points  are  the  statutes  adhered  to.  A 
small  sum  of  £6  or  £7  per  annum  is  chai^ged  to 
the  parents  of  ey&j  fcmndation  sclwlar  who  are 
able  to  pay  it.  Evenr  year  the  12  head  boys 
ore  put  on  tho  roll  of  King's  college,  but  con- 
tiuDO  at  Eton  until  thara  ia  a  vaoancv  i»  ulfl 
BDpanwiraatod.  Atfing^ooO^tboSfeadaBi 
are  maintained  free  of  expense,  and  af\cr  S  years 
they  succeed  to  fellowships.  On  an  avariga  4 
aobolars  ao  to  King's  college  yeariv.  Tbavo  aio 
also  2  scliolarships  at  Merton  college,  Oxlbri^ 
for  foundation  aoboton  who  are  not  eloelod  te 
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WingH  ooUtg^   These  latter  are  called  porit«' 
nifte,  or  hj  oormption.  poetmasters.  In  1843 
Prinoe  Albert  institated  an  anDoal  prize  of  £50 
for  profleien<7  in  the  modem  languagea.  The 
lanrer  ntimber  of  Xtonians  are  not  on  the  foon-- 
dation.  and  are  called  oppidans,    Thoy  do  not 
board  in  the  eoUage.    The  aonoal  ezjpoMee 
flf  ID  oppMaa  Binount  to  liboat  £iW  op£M9ir 
ne6th  form  is  tho  highef>t  in  tlic  srhool,  tadlf 
IniledinnumbertoSa.  Of  tbeae  the  10  Mglmt 
■e  ilyled  monitora.  The  liead  hof  la  odDed 
*tiM  captain.'*  The  daaaea  are  divided  between 
the  lower  and  upper  achoc^   There  are  a  head 
maatar  and  a  lower  maater,  IS  assistant  mastera 
in  the  upper  school  and  4  in  the  lower  school, 
teiide  a  mathematical  master.   There  are  also 
iMilers  of  the  EViMK^  German^  and  Italian  Ian* 
piajres.  The  course  of  instruction  is  almost 
wIjoUj  classical ;  mathematics  and  the  modem 
I  kngoages  are  only  studied  in  extra  hour<>.  The 
anal  dectiona  take  place  in  the  last  days  of 
mf  vmj  year.   At  the  elections  of  1868,  the 
twiramber  of  collegers  and  oppidana  was  767, 
tibc  an  increaae  of  26  orer  tite  year  preriona. 
IbItM,  •t^lch  period  the  acmool  waa  Tery 
wiHwrons,  the  number  of  >>oys  amounted  to  61 6. 
i  The  black  hat  and  the  white  neokerohief  are 
I  Atinguishing  maflcB  of  an  Bton  hofa  eoatame. 
I  tba  system  of  fagginp,  by  which  tho  boys  in 
'  Am  lower  school  are  aabject  to  the  orders  of 
the  members  of  llie      iorm,  ii  ill  ftdl  vigor  aA 
I  Rod,  The  Eloa  montora  Avas  a  peculiar  oere- 
nony,  formerly  biennial,  but  after  1769  held 
tiienniaUy  on  Whit-Tuesday,  and  dteeontlnned 
r.nre  1S44.  On  this  occasion  the  boys  marched 
iii  proceasion  about  1^  m.  to  an  elevation  on  the 
Bath  Mad  called  Salt  hiU,  nnder  the  kad  of  the 
kaadboy  of  .the  foondation  seholara  as  captain. 
Bin  they  spent  the  day,  partook  of  a  bonntiftil 
InaUiKt  and  dinner,  with  mnsio  and  varioaa 
eeRaK>Die^  and  collec^ad  toU  fiom  all  neotaton 
mi DasBer»-by.  The aoeiie waa iihSHMhr 
Bombera  of  people,  and  even  sometimes  by  the 
rojal  funilr,  and  the  oontribnttons,  c^ed  aal^ 
I  bare  Ven  Imowii  to  ezeeed  £1,000.  After  4»* 
doding  expenses,  the  remainder  was  paid  over 
totheeaptaiD,  who  in  1847  was  indemnified  by 
tta^pan  ftrUa  loaa  by  the  omlarfoa  of  the  oere- 
■aoT.  Amonp  the  celebrated  men  educated 
j  may  bo  mentioned  John  Hales,  the  poet 

iWIer,  Sir  P.obert  Waliwle,  Harley,  earl  of  Ox- 
I  fcrd.  Lord  iJoliii^'lToL, ,  Earl  Caniden,  the  earl 
af  Chatham,  the  Hon.  Itobert  Bovle,  lx)rd  TiVt- 
"ton,  the  poet  Gray,  HonM»  Walpole,  Stee- 
the  editor  of  Shakespeare,  Fox,  Canning, 
«•  aanioia  of  Welleslev,  the  doke  of  Welling- 
"■lWt  Hallam,  and  Lord  Derby. 
_ftTRtJRIA,  or  Tcscia  (called  by  tho  Greeks 
..•-\  -  ->*,vif,5ou  of  ancient  Italy,  bounded 
l  iM  -v  ;i.  ;uid  .■>cpnrat«d  on  the 

.   by  the  river  Hacra,  N.  £.  bj 

J^vipttDineafrom  Cispadine  Oani,  K  and  8.  bj 
~*  ubtt  from  Umbria  and  T.atiuin.  It  wan  a 
and  well  cultivated  country.  Its  chief 
Jl^^erethe  Tiber  and  the  Anraa  (now  Amo); 
■«M1ikMth«TlBii7iiwoaa(nowIake  of  Pe- 
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ncla),  ranorwned  for  one  of  the  great  yiotorieB 
of  Hannibal,  the  Vadinionis(Ba8san6).  theVobi- 
niensis  (Bolseoa),  and  the  Sabatinus  (iiroociana) 
Of  its  moontalna,  the  Oiminina  (Monte  di  Yi- 
terbo)  and  Soraote  (Monte  di  Sni  Oreate)  are 
often  mentioned.  The  testimony  of  ancient 
writers,  and  late  discoveries  of  anti^ne  monn^ 
nenta,  compriaing  walls,  doaem,  tomniadomii 
with  sculptures,  vases,  coins,  <bc.,  prove  tlMfe 
£cniria  was  inhabited  bj  a  dviliaed  and  ooltivi^ 
ed  people  long  before  the  foundation  of  Bom. 
They  were  called  Etrosoi  or  Tnsci  by  the  Bo> 
mans,  Tyrrheni  or  Tyrseni  by  the  Greeks.  Thdr 
national  name  waa  Rasena.  They  were  re- 
garded 03  autochthones  by  some  of  the  andent 
historians,  and  by  Herodotus  as  descendants  of  a 
colony  foom  Lydia,  led  there  hj  TyrMnus,  son 
of  Atys,  an  ancient  king  of  that  country.  The 
authenticity  of  this  story,  however,  though  cor- 
roborated by  Dionysios,  is  rendered  doubtftal 
by  the  oiroamstanoe  tliat  Xanthnsj  the  national 
historian  of  Lydia,  ignores  both  the  ezpeditioa 
and  the  name  of  the  prinoe  its  leader.  The  n- 
latikn  of  Haredotaa  iaaowganaMUy  bcUatiad  t» 
Iteve  liMn  eve  of  ttMa  mylliksd  legenda  Is 

which  tho  earliest  history  of  the  ancient  nations 
ia  wrapped,  and  to  have  reprearated  the  oom- 

tanta  of  Lydia  and  Etruria.  But  tliere  is  suffi- 
oient  ground  to  believe  that  these  Pdasgian 
Xtrueana,  the  rehrtiTea  of  the  Umbriana,  Old, 
Sioali,  and  other  ancient  Italian  tribes,  received 
a  part  of  their  culture,  which  became  thosouroe 
of  that  of  the  Romans,  by  snboequent  importaF- 
tions  from  the  countries  of  the  East,  fVom 
Egypt,  Phoenioia,  or  Asia  Minor.  According 
to  Mr.  Layard,  seversi  representations  on  the 
Etroaoan  monumenta  bear  no  little  resemblance 
to  the  lately  disootered  works  of  the  Assyrians. 
The  influence  of  Grecian  art  and  civilization 
npoa  tk»£traaoana  ia  evidant,  and  it  can  eaailj 
M  proved  tint  It  eontlmied  tot»e  esMdaed  efw 
at  the  period  which  followeil  the  foundation 
of  Rome.  It  is  now  aenerally  sappoeed  thak 
tiMRaaenaiBBmigratedlraiii  tha  iioria,nralMl)lj 
flrom  Rhretia,  now  the  Tyrol,  and  soboned  the 
more  andent  Pelaagiana,  Etrascana,  Toscana,  or 
Tyrrheniaoi^  with  whom  they  were  finallj 
blended  into  one  powerful  and  flourishing  na* 
tion.  In  Etruria  they  formed  a  confederacy  of 
12  cities  with  adjacent  diatrleta,  which  are  aap* 
posed  to  have  been  the  following:  Ctero  (now 
Gerveteri,  Old  Caere).  Tarquioii,  in  Human  his- 
tory the  suburb  of  the  Tarquina,  Rusellie  (Ro- 
aelle,  remarkable  for  ita  monuments),  Yetolonia 
(Torre  Veoohia),  Volaterne  (Volterra),  known 
as  a  watering  place,  Arretiom  (Arezio),  Gor* 
tona  (Gotrone),  Pemaia  (PenigiaX  Vobinii 
(BolaeoaX  Falevii  (Falari),  known  by  the  siega 
of  CamiUna,  Vdi  (Isola  Farnese),  the  neighbor 
and  low  rival  of  Rome,  taken  by  Camilloa 
afkar  a  mg»  of  10  year*  at  the  beginning  of  tiia 
4th  century  Ti.  C,  and  Clusium  (Chiusi).  the 
aeat  of  Xing  Pinrsena.  Other  important  placee 
of  Bbiiria  were:  FIm  (FlaaX  fooadad  aocord- 
i«f  to  •  kind  bj  wiadtriqf  eoannBioni  of  • 
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Kenor  from  Piaa  ia  £iis :  Ffleeole  (Fittde), 
IMMT  wMeh'  (MHm  WW  dafwted,  ii  B.  a ; 

PopulonLn   known  for  it^  ooins;  Luna,  Volci, 
ik^'ond  ih6  limits  of  their  country  they 
MMKflsed  the  land  on  both  sidea  of  the  Po, 
from  tho  'ricino  to  Bolojoia,  called  bj  them 
Felsioa.    This  country,  which  they  conquered 
at  the  time  of  their  iinmigration  into  Italy,  or 
shortly  after,  an*^!  w^iic?!  vrnn  divide<1  itim  13 
equal  districts,  was  afterward  taken  from  them 
by  the  Ganls.   They  had  flourishing  colonies  in 
Corsica,  Uva  (Elba),  and  in  Oampania,  where 
thoy  are  supposed  to  have  founded  (about  800 
B.  C.)  a  confederacy  eimilar  to  that  of  Etrnria. 
Xbeir  navy  was  powerful  on  tho  MeditamuMAa 
Ifc  ft  very  early  period;  a  legend  nentkaf  an 
attack  upon  the  Argo,  the  ship  of  the  Argo- 
■ntfii  by  I>rriienian  marinera.  Their  commer- 
cial ^essda  TWtod  tb«  tMteim  Aotm  irf  11m 
IfediferrftTionn.    Tlio  inhabitants  of  Cnere  were 
dreaded  as  pirates.   The  growth  of  their  com- 
neroe,  as  well  as  of  their  power  on  land  and 
9pn,  -wfis  ff>11owed  by  a  rapid  dorelopment  of 
industry  and  art,  fefinement  and  luxury,  in  their 
dties.  IlMfr'^oins  in  bronze,  their  nms  and 
Bculptnroo,  are  proofs  of  their  prent  proficiency 
in  tlie  tirts;  the  frequontiy  occurring  represen- 
tations ot  JMivft  entertaiuments,  games,  races, 
and  dances,  accompanied  by  mneic^  prove  their 
lov©  of  recreation,  no  doubt  fostered  by  tho 
mililnesa  of  tlicir  beautifhl  climate.   They  also 
hod  national  assemblies  for  religious  and  politi- 
eal  purposes,  celebrated  at  the  temple  of  Vol- 
tumna  in  Volsinii.    Their  religion  resembled  in 
■wet  of  its  oonceptions  the  polytheism  of  the 
Qrefl3ciandR««aos;  itappears,  hoir«n<^i»ha!v« 
been  deeper,  gloomier,  and  less  fanciful  than 
that  of  the  furmer.   The  names  of  raaoy  of 
their  deities,  who  were  divided  into  higher  or 
hidden  and  other  god-',  and  were  believ^  to  re- 
side in  the  remotest  nortii — a  notion  current 
among  the  Assyrians  and  other  Asiatic  nations 
(Isaiah  xiv.  18) — seem  to  mnrk  tho  transition 
from  tho  Grecian  to  tho  iioiuan  forms.  Tina 
(Jupiter),  by  some  critics  compared  with  Zijv, 
the  nxA  of  Znttf  ZfMc^  presides  over  the  coun- 
cil of  IS  wtumtu  w  empUee$,  probably  per- 
sonifications of  tho  \'2  ri)iii,teUation3  of  tho  zo- 
diac  They  had  lunar  and  adar  divisioni  of 
Una,  and  eytslea     mora  than  a  oetittny.  Of 
their  numrnni-,  sii  rc  J  books,  tho  principal  of 
which  were  believed  to  contain  the  revelationa 
«f  the  demon  Tagea,  the  so  ealM  Aoberotiflo 

tnnrfit  hnw  to  propitiito  thn  prnis,  to  dolnv  fato, 
and  to  (ieify  the  soul.  Many  of  their  religious 
rites,  thosa  of  iognry  for  iustance,  were  adopted 
by  the  Pvf)m!in9,  v,-ho  nl^o  imitated  their  games, 
insignia,  and  tnumprial  distinctions.  Their 
friests,  called  lueumoi,  appear  at  the  same  time 
as  heads  of  noble  familic,  nnd  as  kings  or 
rulers  of  cities.  They  formed  the  senate  of  tho 
confederacy,  which  seems  to  have  consisted  of 
loosely  connected  independent  and  sovereign 
members,  at  a  later  period  ruled  by  magistrates 
chosen  annually.  The  common  people  were 
dnyandanti  upon  theprkstly  ariaUMrataofuniiiM 


in  a  kind  of  feudal  cHontahip,  whoso  fornM  a{^ 
pear  nora  servfle  tbui  in  the  similar  Roman  in- 

BtifTitidn.    Freemen  also  occur  in  tho  history 
of  some  of  the  confederate  citiee,  but  as  a  (politi- 
cally unimportant  dass. — ^The  most  flouriahing 
period  of  the  history  of  Etruria  comprises  alc'c: 
8  centuries  before  and  as  many  after  the  fomidji- 
tkn  of  Bomat  Through  the  TirqainB»  who 
woro  "EtriiB/^ftna,  they  may  have  even  eTcrcised  a 
kmd  of  doumuon  over  their  younger  neighbor, 
as  some  modem  critics  suppose.   Forsena,  king 
of  Chisinm,  who  made  war  on  Borne  fbr  the 
restoration  of  Tarquin  the  Proud,  compelled  the 
Komans  to  a  humiliating  treaty.    But  scarc^'j 
had  Borne  giined  oeaoe  irom  him  wbea  ii  oom* 
menoed  war  w{t£  another  Etmsean  eneiiy, 
Yeii  (485  B.  C).   TLis  war,  often  intcrrcptai 
hj  traees,  lasted  fbr  dO  years,  and  eaded  wixh 
the  fUl  of  llieEtnueaa  sute,  owing  protmbly  to 
the  distraction  of  the  confederfu  y  Jaring  tie 
same  period  by  freouent,  succee&iul,  and.  devas- 
tating incursions  or  the  Syracusans,  by  attadca 
of  tho  Samnites  upon  itsCampanian  dependen- 
cies, and  by  the  threatening  advance  of  i'.-> 
Mrtbam  neighbors,  the  GmU.   After  the  ir  - 
vn.«;ion  of  the  !?i»ter  under  Brennus.  tin;  Cin:i- 
nian  forest  was  fur  some  time  tho  bouudary  be- 
tween Etrnria  and  the  land  of  the  Romaos. 
This  WHS  however  soon  passed  by  the  coa- 
quL  rors  of  Veil  and  Falcrii,  and  the  two  battles 
fo]i<^rh'  near  the  Vtwlimouian  lake,  by  Quintxts 
Fabius  (310)  and  Publins  Comeliaa  DoUbeOa 
(288),  finally  broke  the  power  of  Etrtuia.  The 
social  relation  to  Rome,  into  which  it  entered  in 
S80  B.  0.,  waa  changed  after  the  social  war,  u 
reward  fbr  ita  fiddnj,  into  Bomaa  ettlaenshipL 
Soon  afterward  Etruria  suffered  greatly  from 
the  rcveogd  taken  by  Sylla  on  the  partisans  of 
lluius  hi  its  citiea.  Wm»  distrieta  were  gives 
as  confiscated  cstatra  to  tho  votcmns  of  ilie  c;o- 
tator,  who  aftcrw  ard  became  the  accomplices 
of  Catiline  (63-C2).    Octavianus,  too,  had  his 
military  colu!iic^  in  Etruria.    The  history  of 
modern  Etruriii,  a  kingdom  en  i;ed  by  N^>o- 
leon  in  1801,  and  given  to  J  . .  is,  crown  prince 
of  Psrras,  rnled  after  his  death  by  his  widow 
Maria  Luisa  of  Spain  as  regent,  and  in  1807 
annexed  to  France  asaprovince^  belongs  to  tli&z 
of  Tuscany  (a  nomo  derived  from  the  Booan 
TuBcia).  Among  tho  ntimeroQS  writers  who 
have  treated  of  tLe  anti',]iiitiL-H  of  Ttn.'.rla,  the 
most  iostructive  arc  Lauzi,  loghirami,  2s  iebuhr, 
Ottfrled  IfQller,  Hoy,  Wadmnnth,  Homu^, 
Stcub,  Dorow,  Hicoli,  Abokcn,  Sedd,  Lmiahi% 
Gerhardt,  Bunsen,  and  Witte. 

ETR08OAN  LANGTTAOE,  tlio  langn*ige  of 
tlic  nncient  Etrurian<5.  T>ionysiu3  of  ITalirar- 
uassu^  and  Bochart  regard  tiic  EtruscAn  m  aa 
aborif^iuiJ  language  ;  Fr^ret  makes  it  C^tic, 
Ciampi  and  J.  Kollar  Slavonic,  Micali  A!!^- 
neso;  L.  Laazi  derives  it  from  tho  Greek  aad 
Latin,  and  holds  Uiat  Uie  Umbrio,  Volscic, 
Oscic^  and  Sannitie  aro  dialects  of  it;  O.  Mai- 
ler thinks  it  akiu  to  the  Greek;  others  derive 
it  from  Bhsstia;  and  finally,  Lam  i,  Pfitzmaier, 
Md  Others,  aoppoae  U  to  be  6einitio»  a  l^po- 
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ftMii  which  in  1868  J.  G.  Stiokel  demonsln. 
tid  l»     tito  tratb.  Ite  d|diab«t  ewwlito^ 

21  letters*,  almost  coincident  in  form  with  tho 
aiid«ot  Greek  letters,  written  from  right  to  left, 
taHorwpondtttg  in  Taloe  to  thoae  of  the  He* 
brcTf,  though  not  used  as  numeral  signs.  The 
element  d  and  the  Hebrew  tamech  ore  wanting; 
find  Um  &brew  taade  seldom  oooar ;  bat  the 
«,  taken  firom  the  Greek  Y,  exists,  though  want- 
ing in  the  Hebrew.   The  Seuiitio  aspirates  and 
gottorala  are  mooh  seined,  and  consooanta 
melt  into  their  kindred  vowels,  the  latter  being 
iQo^7  written  instead  of  being  indicated  by  their 
fiMi^  points.    Guttural  sounda  are  not,  hoW' 
«nr,  alt(^;ether  abolished.    T  takes  the  place 
of  ^  md  cognate  letters  are  freely  intendiaaged. 
We  rabjom  some  examples  of  Greek  and  Latin 
vordsin  their  Stroscan  forms:  Tarchna^  Meurva^ 
JTmIm,  MMifts,  BMtmtn,  Uhue,  Itua,  Eatri, 
Ac.,  for  TarqtdniuB,  Minerva,  Monelau?,  i'oly- 
deolMs,  Alezsndrofy  Odysseus.  Idas,  Adria,  dto. 
Tbsoraosraphylsjiionftraatiia&thalof  the 
other  ancient  Italian  languages.  Pliny  says  that 
ti)e  Etnuoan  writing  was  prior  to  the  buildup 
of  BeoM^  hot  ito  oncin  is  not  yetkasoertained. 
L  Bonrget  discovered  16  epigraphic  letters,  and 
determined  the  Talne  of  several  of  them ;  Lanzi 
foood  8  more,  aad  Monlni  one.  There  are  few 
Words  which  nro  analogous  to  tho  Greek  or 
latin,  tho  terminal  a  being  dropped,  and  4  being 
ttSMBt  frequent  ending;  thtis,  Ptr^,  7\i^  are 
Ibnesn  for  Peleus,  Tvdroos.    The  language  is 
put  in  particles  and  simple  in  construction. 
Ihm  nre  few  words  which  cannot  Im  reduced 
Is  Hahnw,  OhaUaic,  or  Arabic  originals.  But 
tiwef  the  nmneral  words  and  figures  are  yet 
known,  riz. :  5  ih<!ins\  written  with  the  invsr^ 
•dagnof  fiO  (A<iyti»),  whieh  is  the  initial  of 
tti  wcwd,  somewtat  modified  to  Ibmi  a  Ijatin 
V;  10  (tmn^  from  a  Sanscrit  root),  written 
vith  Ute  sign  of    a  cross,  whence  the  Latin  X 
Mm  thli  bo  two  Ys  oomUned);  100  {Vat, 
plane  tad),  written  with  the  sign  of  t  final ; 
t&d  1,000  {akep)^  written  with  the  sign  of  b. 
A^Mksring  sue  specimens  of  proper  nouns  t 
Tvnnt  (rock,  castle,  town),  whence  Greek 
Tbamm;  Jitri  (hedged  in,  court,  wall,  conflu- 
wQtVhence  Adria,  airitm,  and  most  likely 
*M«f  (vaU-strong.  fort-bnilder)  ;  Mantxiha 
(wQtfliBqi, whence  Mantua,  one  of  tho  12  cities 
of  Cispsdtne  Etmria,  which  was  the  last  to  fall 
into  tlie power  of  the  Celts ;  Agylla  (roundneasX 
Ister  Ara  {qere,  °'^Z)»   Ta^chna  (roadstead, 
w  way  for  ships).   The  termination  ai,  taken 
jo(  s  pyrooyraic  sign,  signifies  ^  risen,  rising ;" 
Sismadiiinumj  proper  nouns,  such  as  Oeio- 
^  Cfelnal  (<7j77ji<s  gentii,  to  which  Majcenas 
^^«pd,  a  MacnatinI  on  his  mother^  side^ 
'^iMitirtiifll,  d».;  as  final  la  eupposod  to  do> 
'^thenaroe  of  a  married  woman  by  modify  inp 
^to{  the  husband  (like  the  German  «nn  and 
u«  ShTie  a),  as  ZaflMMO,  the  wift  of  Llefak- 
Among  Etmsr  an  words  and  phrases  are 
dav),  whence  idu»,  day  of  the  full 


kittriOf  one  wlio  flestioidriai^  an  actor;  lana 
'(eolorsd^fttuile;  mmm9  (ppssisseld  by  a  spirit), 
a  Tuscan  prince;  lUuut  (bent),  staff  of  the 
augurs ;  Ian,  protecting  divinity ;  sm^  daugh- 
ter; qil  (rolling,  swift),  year  (some  read  riL 
owing  to  the  identity  of  the  sign  for  hoih  q  and 
r  in  the  great  Perusiaa  iosoriptiou)  ;  akal,  lion; 
<2a,  lamb ;  uf  altered  Mo;  UmA  jS/,  bites  ter- 
ribly;  sfeti^  I  rest,  roy  peace;  twfiet^  tliou  risest 
fire-like.  Of  the  9  inscriptions  explained  br 
Stickcl,  tho  greatest  is  that  on  the  8qnaBaMNt> 
chral  stone  discovered  in  1S22  and  preserved  at 
Pemgia.  It  has  24  lines  in  front  and  21  on 
one  of  theothw  sides,  contidning  668  letters. 
It  is  a  monmnent  of  the  expulsion  of  12  and 
afterward  of  10  Bmm  (Etruscans)  by  the 
Voltinas  from  the  Apennmes  into  tlie  lower 
ooimtiT,  and  of  the  oocupation  of  the  landa  so 
-^voated  by  tho  OUim  (OiuaiX  about  tbo  tino 
of  tho  foundation  of  Rome.  That  on  tlio  pal- 
linm  of  a  man  "  ^Bprired  of  eyes"  by  a  Olosiaa 
•boot  tho  tiiM  of  Porsena  (606  B.  O.);  the 
tablet  represents  "an  old  man  being  tied  to  a 
tree,  preparatory  to  being  flayed"  alive.  Of 
■avwalhimdi  oil  ihciifawiral  inscriptlonskaown, 
17  have  been  published  M proofs  of  the  Scmitio 
character  of  tho  langnage;  some  of  them  are 
bilinffual,  witli  a  Latin  part  giiHiif  tiie  naaM  of 
the  deceased,  while  the  Tuscan  expresses  such 
sentences  as :  While  wo  depart  to  naught  our 
easeneaaaosnds;'*  "Wo  rise  like  a  kite,"te.  Oat 
of  1 0  mementoes  of  funeral  sacrifices  we  qnolt 
the  following :  Raise  the  soul  aa  fire  I  it  da- 
parts  for  ever ;"  "  We  ascend  to  our  ancestors." 
Beside  sepolchral  urns,  there  are  inscriptions  oil 
candelabra,  drinking  cups,  md  other  ntenrils, 
all  of  great  antiquity,  testifying  the  efficiency 
of  tboTusoansia  the  arts,  independent  of  the 
GresklndtalioiMWMrwoifaL  Seinooftheaa 
monuments  have  been  fonnd  in  Campania,  some 
and  in  other  ooontries  for- 


in  Etroria  prooer, 
merlyitthiimlaabt 


merlyitthsfiHadbyStrWsna.  Onooeearsasftr 

N.  E.  as  Carinthia,  on  a  mossy  rock  in  a  forest 
near  Wurumbaoh ;  it  runs  thus:  Koe'e'tiuaifia 
imrioiigtih  C'Brii^liither  the  woaryat  seJng 
this  writing").  This  inscription  appeara  to  be 
of  later  date  than  any  other.  Of  inscriptions  on 
coins  there  are  but  few.  Under  the  Roman 
emperors  tho  hamspioes  used  Latin  versions  of 
Etruscan  rituals.  Such  were  the  Itbri  Etrtuei^ 
Mttmm  diteipUna  (religion);  rituals  on  tiM 
manner  of  building  cities,  temples^  and  altars ; 
on  the  sanctity  of  walls  and  gates ;  on  the  trir 
hm,euria,  military  order,  Ao. ;  fut{^rale»  and 
hanupMm^  and  tbapndipm;  2h|WS«o»,  on  the 
oeremonies  (emmuinim,  from  Omr»  or  Agylla) 
of  the  earth-In rn  jrud  Tages;  acheruntiei,  on 
oonoiliation  with  the  gods,  &o.  There  were 
also  aneieBt  paatond  and  augural  songs.  Yarro 
preserved  some  fragments,  and  mentions  Etrus- 
can tragedies  by  Yolamnius.  The  scoffing  and 
Joealar  FesoeimlBO  (ao  eaUed  llrom  leaeaii* 
nium,  a  city  of  Etrnria)  and  Satamalian  verses 
were  also  derived  from  the  Tuscans.  Cicero, 
Gellius,  OMinai  Nigidius  Fignlus,  and 
latar  Bobmbb  tMoililiad  a^ttinad 
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•various  Etrnaoaa  books,  of  whioh  we  hAve 
Int  frugmeats.— In  additkm  •to  the  attthotftlM 

mentioned  above  and  in  the  article  on  Etburia, 
•ee  Grori,  Difeta  delP  a^fabeta  degU  antiehi  To$- 
mni  (Florence,  174S) ;  J.  O.  Amadnzzi,  Alpha- 
hetum  V<fert4m£'<rti«5f>r«m  (Rome,  1776);  G.  B. 
Vermiglioli,  Saggio  di  eongetturA,  Ac  (1824); 
J.  KoUar,  StaroitaliaSlavjaiuka(yienntL,  1858); 
Hommaen,  Nord'£!tru$kuehe  Alphabets  ;  Demp- 
-  Bter,  De  Btruria  RegaU  (Florence,  1728-*4>; 
Winekelm&nn  (on  art),  Uhden,  and  Dr.  FHoK^ 
in  ardMstogical  and  pfailolofftcal  periodicals. 

BTTT,  wnxiAK,  an  En^iah  painter,  bom  In 
York,  March  10, 1787,  died  there,  Nov.  13, 1849. 
He  waatlie  ioa  of  a  bftker,  and  at  the  age  of  IS 
wat  appranlM  to  aprlotorat  Ball,  witjh  wliOBi 
he  remained  7  years.  In  1807  ho  was  admitted 
a  student  in  the  roval  academy,  and  waa  also  a 
privala  iwpil  of  bIf  ^mumo  XtawrciMo  Jbp  % 
year.  He  repeatedly  sent  pictures  to  the  ex- 
hibitions of  the  royal  academy  and  the  Brit- 
ish gallery,  which  were  rejected.  In  mnofa 
despondency  he  aooght  the  advice  of  his  old 
master;  who  told  him  that  he  had  a  good  eye 
*  tat  eatttj  bat  was  lamentably  deficient  in  all 
other  respects.  Profiting  by  this  hint,  Etty 
worked  hurder  than  ever,  and  in  1811  had  the 
•atisfiustion  to  see  one  of  his  pietores  on  the  acad- 
emy's walla.  By  degrees  he  sncoeeded  in  build- 
ing np  a  reputation,  and  in  1S21  his  "  Cleopatra's 
Arrival  at  Cilicia,"  in  which  the  nnde  female 
Ibmi  was  depicted  with  great  oorreetoeea,  and 
with  a  TolnptnooB  glow  of  eolor,  broogfat  btui 
into  considerable  notice.  In  1822  he  went  to 
'  Ita^and  spent  many  months  in  ^^^J"^ 
tho  vanetiatt  ootaflsfcfc  In  IMS  an  asUbntai 
of  his  works  waa  opened  in  London,  prominent 
among  which  were  the  9  great  naintings  wbidi  he 
oonsi^red  the  triomphs  of  hiaartiBtIo  oareoTi  aad 
in  which  he  says  he  aimed  "to  paint  some  great 
moral  on  the  heart"  They  eompriae  "  The  Com- 
bat," the  3  '^Jndith"piotOTes,  "Benaiah,  David's 
Ghief  Captain,"  "  Ulysses  and  the  Sirens,"  and 
the  8  pictures  of  "  Joan  of  Arc"  Etty  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  chief  artuts  of  the  modem 
English  BchooL  His  life  has  been  written  by 
A.  Gilchrist  (2  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1856.) 

ETYMOLOGY.  8eeLA»oDA«i. 

£UB<EA.   See  Nbobopoht. 

EUBULIDE8  of  Mn-rrra,  the  best  known 
of  the  disciples  of  Euclid  of  Mepara,  llonrisJied 
about  the  middle  of  the  4th  oentory  U.  0.  His 
nib  was  a  atruggle  againat  Ariatomi,  te  whieh 
by  a  captious  logic  he  foupht  to  prevail  apainst 
good  sense.  A  parUaan  of  the  Megario  princi- 
ple, that  thara  n  noCUag  real  but  what  ia  al- 
ways one,  simple,  and  identical,  he  immediately 
fonnd  an  adversary  in  the  founder  of  the  great 
oontempontfy  school  which  uindo  experience 
the  condition  of  science.  lie  attacked  the  peri- 
patetic doctrine,  like  Zeno  of  Elea,  by  striving 
to  show  that  there  is  none  of  onr  experimental 
notions  which  does  not  give  place  to  inaolvable 
dithculties.  To  this  end  he  invented  his  famona 
sophisms,  of  which  the  following  is  a  specimen : 
Soma  ooA  lici^  and  aaya  that  he  liea»  Doaa 


he  lie,  or  not?  By  the  hypotha^  Im  Bea 
Then  he  does  not  Ke,  for  what  ha 
Thus  he  lies  and  does  not  lie  a4  Ikl 

which  is  contradictory.'*^ 

EUBULUS,  an  Athenian  poet  of  the 
comedy,  flourished  about  876  B.  C.  He  wrof^ 
104  plays,  chietiy  on  mythological  sabjecta,  maoy 
of  them  cont^ning  parodiea  of  passa^M  tnm 
the  tragedians.  The  fragments  of  his  works 
which  remain  have  been  edited  by  Meineke, 
•and  are  marked  by  a  peonliarly  pnre  diction. 
-  SUOHABIBT(Gr.«vx«viMrtia,  ~ 
*a  name  ftwineiitly  given  to  the  i 
lyord's  supper,  either  in  allnsion  to  the  pi 
with  wfaioh  the  early  (^uistiana  aaed  to  eel^ 
'brateit,  opbeeanasratlCaliHllli 

gave  thanks"  in  blessinglkahiwd  m 
.(6^  Loan's  Sitppkb.) 

EUOUD,  the  most  oelebrated  of 
geometers,  flourished  at  Alexandria,  in  the  reign 
of  the  first  Ptolemy,  in  the  8d  century  B.  C, 
The  Arabic  historians  give  many  imanthe  nfieat 
ed  particulars  of  his  life  ;  but  it  is  only  ccrtiin 
that  he  dwelt  first  in  Greece  and  then  in  £g7Pt, 
and  pniMMa  that  he  stndied  at  Atfceoa  wmam 
tiie  snccessors  of  Plato,  and  then  pa««*ed  orer 
to  Alexandria.  There  he  founded  the  uuiclie- 
mtttical  school,  and  waa  remarkaUo  fcr  hia  aesl 
In  science,  his  affediion  for  learned  men,  and  his 
gentle  and  modest  deportment.  Ptolemy  having 
asked  him  if  geometry  could  not  be  made  ea.-i«?r. 
he  made  the  eelebitted^  answer  that  there  was 
no  Toyid  road  to  tf^onatry.  To  appreelaita  Aa 

merit  of  Euclid,  the  state  of  geometry  before 
him  should  be  oomaidered.  Ftodns  givaa  the 
teprobaMe  kgaaid  tint  the  Egjrptiaaa  wera 

obliged  to  invent  geometry  in  order  to  find 
agun  the  boondarieB  of  their  fields,  effaced  by 
•the  immdatteaa  of  the  Nile.  Thence  it  waa 
brought  to  Greece  by  Thales,  but  it  ^as  fir< 
raised  to  a  liberal  science,  and  applied  to  the 
solution  of  aiMOBlative  and  theoretical  probtems, 
by  Pythagoras.  Hippocrates  was  the  firrt  to 
write  on  elements.  Plato,  without  writiiv 
partionlariy  upon  geometry,  contributed,  bbbm 
to  its  progress  by  his  use  of  tlie  analytic  meth- 
od, and  by  the  mathematical  style  of  his  books, 
and  new  theorems  were  added  by  nnmeroas 
lesaer  phikMophera,  At  the  advent  of  £vefid, 
something  had  been  written  on  proportion,  in- 
comniensurables,  loci,  solids,  and  perhaps  conic 
sections;  and  the  important  propertj  of  the 
right-angled  triangle  had  been  diacorered.  It 
was  the  clory  of  Euclid  to  unite  in  a  single  book 
all  the  discoveries  of  his  predeceaeora,  and  ta 
add  several  new  oaaa  of  hia  own.  He  em  paawi 
all  other  peometcrsof  antiquity  rn  the  clear  ei- 

Eosition  of  his  theorems  and  the  rigid  order 
is  demonstratioaa.  The  Elements"  of  Endii 
belonp  both  to  geometry  and  arithmetic.  They 
consist  of  13  books  written  by  Euclid,  and  2  olh* 
era  written  probably  by  Hypsides ;  and  they  a^f 
be  divided  mto  4  parts,  ot  which  the  1st,  com» 
prising  the  first  6  books,  treats  of  the  propertws 
of  plane  figures,  and  presents  the  theory  of  pro- 
portioiis;  theSdgivefl^intheSliQUowiaghook^ 
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Mm  geoeral  properties  of  numbers ;  th«  8d^  cam- 
nit^of^  10th  book,istlMdeTeIfl|MMiitflf 
gll  ih?  power  af  the  precedi!!?:  ones,  and  is  oc" 
cupied  wiib  a  cnrioos  and  profound  theory  of 
iaooaunensDrable  quantities ;  and  Um  noaain- 
ioi'  books  are  on  the  elements  of  solid  peometrr, 
iod  were  so  much  studied  umong  tho  Platouists 
as  to  receive  the  name  of  the  Platonic.  The 
be«t  knoim  of  the  treatises  of  Euolid,  after  the 
Elements,"  is  the   Data."   By  this  name  are 
designated  certain  knowTi  quantities  which  by 
Mttsof  aoslyns  lead  to  the  disoovenr  of  other 
<pmtitisfbuluve  mknowB.  ^lelraBclred  pro]>> 
i>itions  sre  here  rnlk-rtcd  winrli  arc  tlie  must 
carious  exao^ea  of  geometrical  anai/sia  among 
tbsMoieMla  K«inon highly  vaM then,  tai 
Hootofila  sty  lea  them  the  tir.^t  step  toward  trans- 
ceiuieiital  geometry. — ^The  history  of  the  works 
of  Eodid  is  tiie  history  of  geometiyitadf^  both 
in  Cliri^ti&n  and  Mohammedan  ooantrieR,  until 
•Iter  the  revival  of  learning.   They  wero  oom- 
HMOted  upon  by  Theon  and  Proclus,  and  be- 
CtmetbefoondntTDn  of  mnthcmfitirnl  instruction 
in  tlie  school  of  ^ilexoudria.    Ot  the  uumcrons 
editions  and  eommantcries  among  Uw  Orientals, 
thst  of  Kasireddin,  a  Persian  astronomer  of  the 
Utheentarr,  was  the  b^t.    The  '^Elements" 
Vfre  restored  to  Europe  by  translation  from 
tlM  Araltie,  the  first  Ewopean  who  traaalated 
thtnt  bsisg  Adelard  of  Bath,  who  ww  ti&n  in 
liJiX  and  who  found  liis  dtipinal  among  the 
Moon  of  Spain.  Oampanua,  nnder  whose  name 
tUitniidmoD  w«s  prmtad,  WW  Ibr  a  lesig  tiBM 
thoBg*  -  t  I  lio  its  ftuthor.    The  Greek  text  vrn'^ 
fira  published  in  1633  by  liiimon  Qrynosus  at 
BadtUd  in  snb8e<itniit  edltkiii  WM  ewtMted 
by  eompartson  of  TTinTm>-rripts.   Sinoe  then  the 
work  his  been  published  in  a  great  variety  of 
4itiM%  and  translated  islo  aU  the  European 
tod  vnmr  oriental  languages.    The  English 
idaptaiiuos  by  Simson  and  Pla3rMr  have  been 
videly  received  aa  text  books  in  geometry. 

EUCLID  OF  Mboara,  a  disciple  of  Socrates, 
V>m  sboQt  440  13.  C,    His  first  master  was 
Pinnenides;  afterward  he  became  a  devoted 
<^i<e9le  ot  Socrates,  at  whose  death,  according 
to  Puto,  be  was  present.   Bat  notwithstnading 
luJsSection  for  liis  second  teacher,  he  retained 
from  the  Qeatio  aohool  an  invincible  tendeney  to 
•abtktj,  ariit  w«a  said  of  him  by  Soentoa  that 
ho  kn«w  ho*-  tu  ]  1  vo  with  sophists,  but  not  with 
After  the  death  <rf  Socrates,  his  disciples, 
Mriif  Arflisir  Htm,  fled  from  Aliiani;  and  at 
Mefsra,  in  tbo  house  of  Euclid,  they  fonnrl  an 
teyluifl  and  ^         centre  for  their  studies. 
^  himself  was  an  ardent  attandaBt  apon 
•■did.  who  taught  that  the  essence  of  good 
wuty,  nnity  so  entire  as  to  emhraoe  immo- 
^>'>'^f,  identity,  aad  pdfmawanoe.    Hence  the 
f^y^  world  has  no  jiwml  character  and  no 
to  good.    He  t«agia  also  that  being 
"^««»otily  in  unity,  identity,  andpermaMnee, 
^y^*— te  the  Boinble  world  has  no  part  in  ez- 
Being  and  good  are  thus  the  same 
riAmely,  unity ;  gocxl  tljcrcfore  alone  ex- 
evil  is  hut  thaabMiieo  of  anstanoa. 


It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  there  is  but 
•iiaila  baiagaad  a  sinf^e  sort  of  good,  for  unity 
may  be  found  rontriined  in  various  things.  Eu- 
cUd  expressly  tauehtthat  in  spite  of  their  unity, 
baiaffaDd  good  dotiia  fhanwelves  in  dilTerent 
forms,  present  themselves  under  different  points 
of  view,  and  receive  different  names,  as  wis- 
dom, God,  intelligence,  and  others.  Eadid  also 
anticipated  Aristotle  hi  distinguishing  the  act 
from  the  power,  and  resolved  aoeording  to  hia 
ideas  of  heing  the  relation  liLtwj.  u  tin  t  wo.  - 
EUBIOHSIEE  (Gr.  cvdui,  pure  air,  and  /m^ 
rpw,  meastirej^  Aa  name  given  to  an  fantrwBeot 

invented  by  I*rieistloy  for  dcterinlnin^r  the  prr>- 
poirti<m  of  oxvgea  in  the  air,  in  the  belief  that  oa 
tbb  dapeiidad  itsaihibrity.  Many  other  fawtni^ 

merits  havo  since  boon  invL'titcd  for  cstimritinpf 
the  amount  of  oxygen  in  gaseous  mixtures,  au4 
the  name  b  trained  for  tbeaa,  though  it  haa  no 
longer  its  original  significance.  In  the  applica- 
tion ni  the  instnmient  for  estimating  oxygei^ 
tiia  gaa  ia  tnade  to  unite  with  sooaa  aofaalaikoa^ 

as  phosphorai^  intrndnror!  into  the  pn^eons  mix- 
ture, which  is  contained  in  the  upper  cud  ot  a 
graduated  glass  tube  inverted  over  mercury. 
The  diminutiou  of  bulk  caused  by  the  absorption 
oi"  the  oxygen  indicates  its  quantity.  In  other 
forms  a  known  qaantitv  of  hydrogen  is  intro> 
daoed  and  the  mixture  &«d  by  an  electric  spark 
produced  by  means  of  two  wires  beingmeltedinto 
the  sitles  of  the  tube  and  nearly  mi  ting  each 
other  within.  In  thia  case  the  tube  is  mada 
Tery  thick  to  withatai^  the  explosion.  Evwj 
two  vohrniG.s  of  hydrogen  consume  one  of  ox y  con, 
whence  the  quantity  of  the  latter  may  be  ea- 
limated. 

XUDOdA,  originally  named  ATTTE:rAT<?,  a 
Gredan  maiden,  who  became  the  wife  of  the 
emperor  Theodosins  II.,  born  in  Athens  about 
A.  D.  804,  dir  l  in  Jerusalem  about  461.  She 
was  instructed  by  her  father,  the  sophist  Leoa- 
tinoi,  la  ^e  religion,  litenlnra,  and  scienoe  of 
the  pagan  Greeks,  and  vr&^  m  r^mfirkable  for  h^r 
personal  beauty  as  for  her  leaniing.  LcoiiLiima 
at  his  death  divided  his  property  among  hii*  sons, 
saying  that  the  merits  of  his  daughter  (to  whom 
he  idb  only  100  pieces  of  gold),  which  raised 
her  so  much  above  her  sex.  would  be  sufficient 
£m  her.  Thus  disinherited,  and  having  sought 
In  Tain  fron  1m  Imttwn  a  diara  in  Ibe  patanM 
heritage,  she  went  with  an  aunt  to  Con.<;tanUno« 
pla  to  solicit  the  canoeiling  of  the  wilL  She 
prooarad  aa  andlenea  oTPiuflbaria,  rialer  of  the 
young  empornr  T!ico(1n';in9  II.,  and  regent  in 
his  name,  who  was  so  charmed  by  h^  wit  and 
baanty  that  she  secretly  destined  Athenais  to  be 
the  wife  of  her  brother.  Theodosios  hinr^plf, 
then  iQ  years  of  ago,  was  c^tivated  at  the  t  t^t 
interview,  and  Athenais  renounced  the  reliuloa 
of  her  father,  was  baptized  by  the  patriarch  of 
Qonstantinople,  from  whom  she  received  the 
oama  of  Eudocia,  and  was  married  to  the  em- 
7>eror  in  421.  She  received  the  title  of  Augusta 
in  423,  after  having  given  birth  to  a  daughter, 
and  she  requited  the  unkindncss  of  her  br nthers 
bj  inakiag  tibam  oooaala  and  fvafeata.  I>axiug 
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the  first  20  years  after  her  marriage  Endocia  took 
littte  part  in  public  afiairs,  which  rcinaiucd  in  tbe 
hands  of  Puloberia.  Bbe  translated  parts  of  the 
Old  Testament  into  hexameter  venes,  and  a  life 
of  Jesas  Christ  composed  in  verses  tulten  frova. 
Homeriaattnbatedtobar.  She  also  celebrated 
tihePflrrfaoTktorieeof  Tbeodoidns,  and 
the  leporids  and  martyTdnin  df  Faiut  Oyprian. 
She  at  length  Bup^Unted  Pulcheria,  and  roled  the 
flnpiM  fat  T  Team,  front  448  to  400.  Hef  eonrt 
-was  filled  ^v^th  lenriicf!  men,  "with  one  of  whom, 
Paalinaa,  a  oompauion  of  her  early  Btndiea  in 
Atbwa,  she  oherbhed  an  imtfimor  vhieh  rouni 
the  jealon!«y  of  her  husband,  and  Paulinas  was 
banished  to  Cappadocia,  where  ho  was  Boon 
•llflnriRl  ■■Hiannated.  Tbo  Entyohian  dijioas- 
rionwasnow  vexinp  the  chnrch  ;  Pulcheria  and 
£adooia  adopted  dlflerent  views,  and  in  tho  al- 
4flrBtto  aaoendeofly  ot  the  two  parties,  first  the 
former  and  then  tno  latter -was  exiled.  Eudocia 
reireated  to  Jerusalem,  where,  however,  the 
jealoosy  of  the  emperor  or  the  Tindictive  spirit 
of  Polcheria  pnrsned  her,  and  two  priests  who 
shared  her  exile  were  slain.  The  exasperated 
empress  inHiiL-Jiati'ly  put  to  death  the  agent  of 
the  emperor ;  and  beiog  now  stripped  of  all  the 
Iraaora  of  her  vank^  «ihe  paned  tae  ffmakaikr 
of  hor  life  in  exercises  of  j'iety  Mnd  clinrity. 
The  inflttenoe  of  Simeon  tityiites  and  of 
Xntbyiniiii,  ■nothw  eBriiwHut  eiwetiffi  indseed 
her  at  last  to  abandon  Entyobianism.  Slie 
died  prott^ting  to  tbe  last  tbe  innocence  of  her 

EUDOXIA,  daughter  of  Theodoeins  II.'  and 
,  Eudocia,  born  ia  Gonstantinople  in  died 
'abont468.  She  waanttiried  to  her  cousin  Va- 
lentinian  117.,  cm]><?ror  of  t!;o  West^  after  whoso 
deatii,  by  the  imnds  of  einisaaries  of  the  senator 
Haximna,  she  was  constrained  to  espouse  the 
latter.  Maximus  subsequently  had  the  folly  to 
reveal  to  her  tbe  part  which  he  had  taken  in  the 
murder  of  Valentinian,  and  when  tho  time  for 
Ten^raaaoe  seemed  to  her  to  have  ooiae  she  io- 
vHed  to  Italy  Oensme,  king  of  tlie  Yandah,  flt 
whoso  approach  Maximtis  wasmnnlcred  H -n- 
aerio  delivered  Bome  to  {HllHse.  and  bore  away 
with  him  to  AMoH  Sndozla  trad  her  two  dsD|  ^ 
ters.  They  were  reka^o  1  nftrr  a  detcntior;  of 
7  years,  during  which  one  of  the  dangbters  was 
forced  to  marry  tbe  son  of  Gcnserle. 

ET'POXrS  OF  Cxiors,  a  Greek  natural 
philosopher,  horn  about  409,  died  about  856 
B.  0.  He  studied  under  Arohytas  and  Plato, 
travelled  in  Egypt,  aTul  TPturned  to  Cnidus  in 
Sod,  founded  a  scbool,  nud  built  an  astronomical 
observatory.  Though  he  seems  to  have  treated 
the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences,  ho  particularly 
excelled  in  geometry  and  astronomy,  and  ia 
called  hy  C  icero  the  prince  of  astronomers.  In 
his  astronomioal  system  the  earth  was  the  mo- 
tionless centre  of  all  the  celestial  revolutions. 
The  movements  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  6  planeta 
resolted,  eooording  to  him,  from  the  combined 
levolntfoiia  <tf  ooneentrie  sphona,  of  wUdh  tiMM 
were  3  each  for  tho  sun  and  moon,  and  4  ftr 
eaoh  of  tht  planets.  Evexy  plaiMt  oocnplid  « 


art  of  the  heavens  by  itseif,  and  was  sarroanded 
y  moving  spheres,  whose  mutnaUy  modified 
motions  nude  the  orbit  c£  the  plsnei.  He  fim 
fixed  the  length  of  the  year  as  adopted  in  tt^ 
Julian  calendar  at  860^^  days,  and  introdooed 
cdeetial  nherea  or  globes.  In  nwiebestodiad 
the  niinienoal  nleliiiiB  of  MMttd  eooovdisf  to  ilie 
rapidity  of  the  vibration  of  tbo  chord?.  Inaritb- 
metio  he  added  3  Idnds  o€  ^/topottioa  to  tbe  S 
kinds  known  iMfcre  hint.  ' 

EUPOXrS  OF  Cyzicfp,  a  Oreol:  navigatcff 
of  the  2d  century  B.  0.  JBxpeditionafromfffyft 
4o  In^  bad  lor  a  tiine  eeaaed,  wImo  be  ranvtl 
tltpm  nnder  the  reign  of  Ptnlcmy  Eneriprctea, 
His  bold  enterprise  in  seeking  the  most  direct 
route  to  India,  to  wldaii  be  made  two  rvrngm, 
and  whonco  ho  seems  to  have  been  the  ^rstto 
bring  diamond:^  and  in  attempting  to  circonh 
swfi^ete  Africa  by  the  west,  caused  him  many 
porsectitionsi,  and  his  reputation  has  Heen  ob- 
scured by  the  fables  with  wiiick  x^e^^iioa  aci 
Kel a  sought  to  embellish  it. 

EUFAULA,  a  poet  village  of  Barbow  eou 
Ala.,  boautiMly  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
tho  Chattaboochee  river ;  pop.  in  1858,  3,000. 
It  stenda  on  a  hi^  bloff^  aoo  feat  ebove  tke 
wtttef,  and  oontiditt  eeveral  chnrahea  rad  BBPt* 
paper  offices,  and  many  stores.  An  active 
constantly  increasing  trade  is  carried  w  Iv 
means  of  the  river,  wUoh  is  navigable  to  n 
point  fVom  November  to  June.  It  is  the  prin- 
cipal shipping  point  for  the  produce  of  tbs 
sorroimding  plantaticms,  end  exporto  mamOf 
about  20,000  hales  of  cotton. 

EUGENE,  FitAKcow,  called  Prince  Eugene 
of  Bavoy,  horn  in  Paris,  Got.  18,  lUti  died  it 
Vienna,  April  21,  173f>.  IJis  parents  wcreEfr 
gene  Maurice,  count  of  Soi&sons,  a  grandson  of 
Oharies  Emanuel  L,  dukeofSavoy,  aadOiyah 
pia  Mancini,  one  of  the  nieces  of  Cardinal  Ki» 
arin.  He  was  intended  for  the  <^rdi,  ftr 
whicli  he  had  no  tast^,  hut  devoted  hiru-v'.f  to 
mllitaiy  readinjg.  Lonia  XLY.  refiased  him  a 
regiment,  and  ne  eaoouiterad  Ae  emri^ 
Tx)uvo'- — 11  ri  fasal  and  an  eninity  that  wers 
to  cost  ranoe  dew.  Ue  ratered  tlie  Austrisn 
servioe,  and  made  Ids  ftnteampaign  against  the 
Tnrlcs  in  1G83,  so  distinguishitHT  liimself  that  be 
was  promoted  to  the  command  of  a  drasoon 
Kgiment.  He  was  preaeirt  at  the  battle  ef  ^ 
enna.  Further  service  led  to  fiirther  yir^mfv 
tion,  and  he  held  the  rank  of  nuyor-generai  i& 
the  f^iofro  of  Belpratle^  in  1688.  Lonvois  DOW 
required  all  Frenchmen  serviup  in  foreign  ar- 
mies to  return  home,  on  pain  of  banishroeat. 
Eugene  refused  to  obey,  and  declaring  that  he 
would  return  to  France  in  spite  of  the  ministn; 
remained  in  the  imperial  service.  He  was  sent 
to  Savoy  in  a  diplomatic  capacity,  but  he  served 
as  a  soldier  under  the  duke  of  that  ooeatrj  ia 
several  campaigns,  being  his  lievtsMBit  whoiks 
invaded  Franco  in  1092.  He  washrcvetted  field 
marshal,  and  after  his  retom  to  Vienna 
plaeed  at  the  heed  of  the  anuy  in  Hungary. 
SensiMo  nf  tlic  frlly  he  hatl  committed,  Uivi* 
XIV.  now  made  him  great  ol&rs  on  oonditioo 
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(if  hii  cntaring  the  Frendi  serrice.  These  of- 
ftntowodd  BOtHflten  to,  bat  took  command 
of  an  array  that  w  aa  employed  against  the  Tnrks. 
He  completely  outgeneralied  the  enemy  and  ex- 
tomintod  th«ir  tmj  at  Zentha,  Bept.  11, 1697, 
vinninfr  one  <rf  the  greatest  victories  of  that  age. 
lite  action  was  foight  iu  violation  of  orders, 
vtiik  kls  enemies  at-oofinrt  tamed  to  aoconnt. 
B»  WW  placed  wider  arreet,  and  it  was  intend- 
ed to  MOd  him  before  a  council  of  war ;  bnt  the 
MpMr  changed  his  mind  and  restored  him  to 
MiaMnmind.  fie  aooompiished  nothing  more 
ifortanea,  and  peaee  was  made  in  1699. 
VIno  the  war  of  tlio  Spanish  succession  com- 
MMtdin  1701,  £ageae  was  sent  to  Italy,  where 
k  Aowed  himw  eaperior  to  OMinat,  aod  woo 
preat  successes.    Villeroi,  Catinat's  pnccessor, 
lie  defeated  at  Ohiari,  and  compelled  him  to 
•baidoD  the  territory  of  liuitiUL-  Bi  Jan.  1708, 
lis  attar  ked  tlie  Frendi  in  Cremona,  and  though 
repolseU,  captured  their  generaL   In  Yend6me 
be  foonil  a  worthy  antagonist,  and  they  fought 
the  bloody  drawn  battle  of  Luzara,  Aug.  1, 1702. 
Appointed  president  of  the  war  council,  and  af« 
temri  sflBk  agaiiist  the  Hangarlana,  Eageao 
did  nothing  more  equal  to  his  reputation  until 
17W,  when  he  first  »erved  in  company  with 
lliriboroagh.   They  fought  and  won  the  battle 
4f  Bfenheim,  Aug.  13,  Eugene's  part  in  the  ao> 
liaa  being  important   He  was  tiien  sent  to  It- 
lly,«ndwas  defeated  at  Cassano  (Aug.  16, 1706) 
^Ysndtoe,  being  twice  wounded.  Whoa  the 
iMi  anny  passed  into  liio  haadi  of  tiie  didw 
flf  Orieans  and  Marshal  Marsin,  and  were  cn- 
f«ied  in  besieging  Turin,  Eugene^  at  the  head 
of  ooiy  30,000  men,  afetaokad  Mr  80,000  men, 
&n<i  defeated  them,  Sept.  7,  1706.    He  was 
vuaaded  in  the  action.  Ue  was  rewarded  with 
tb«  goTcmment  of  the  IGIanese.  The  next  year 
he  made  an  attempt  upon  Toulon,  but  failed. 
He  was  tlien  employed  at  the  German  court  in 
iusteniiig  preparations  for  the  next  campaign ; 
•sdinUiat  campaign  he  lielped  Marlborouph 
to»ia  the  battle  of  Oudcijarde,  and  took  Lille. 
He  vu  at  the  battle  of  ICalplaqnet,  Sept  11, 
17Wi  and  aided  to  gain  the  field  for  the  allies. 
Ob  fhe  decline  of  Marlborough's  power  in  1711, 
^'■f  '"'.sited  England,  hoping  to  gain  her  back  to 
^^«:^^>nDsr  positkkn  in  the  alliiuu>e,  h^ 
wiy.  Dtoini  exerttons  against  the  FVendi 
were  fmitles*,  and  iu  17U  the  peace  of  Rastadt 
put  an  end  to  the  war  between  the  empire  and 
iTunce.  AAn  reaidiiig  a*  Viem  Ihr  tomo 
time,  where  hew.'w  ranch  consulted  by  the  em- 
peror, be  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
•I&7  tlt&t  was  to  act  against  the  Tnrks,  Austria 
•wing  the  Venetians  in  arconlanco  Avith  En- 
recommendation,    lie  defeated  them  at 
P«erw«rdein,  Aug.  6,  1716,  with  immense 
**^r.  The  next  year  he  advanced  apainst 
•JWgnde,  and  was  there  assailed  by  very  supe- 
■nor  fcrces,  some  accounts  say  6  to  1 ;  bnt  at  a 
™y  Jfhen  his  destruction  was  regarded  as  in- 
he  assuled  the  enemy,  and  inflicted 
^T''m  thcrn  the  greatest  defeat  they  erer  expe- 
n««c«d,  Aug.  16,  and  took  the  dtj  oa  thA  aSd» 
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He  was  wounded  in  the  battle.  In  1718  he 
hoped  to  dictate  peace  at  Oanalantlnople,  tnrt 

the  treaty  of  Passarovitz  stopped  his  career  of 
conquest.  He  was  rewarded  by  a  pension,  an 
estate  worth  800.000  florins  per  annum,  aad 
the  vicar-generahiiiip  of  Italy,  navinp  previona> 
ly  occupied  the  office  of  governor  of  the  NeUi* 
Mindti  He  held  for  many  years  nearly  the 
same  position  in  Austria  that  Wellington  sub* 
eequently  held  in  England.  Yet  he  had  bitter 
enemies,  toward  whom  he  was  Tety  forbearing. 
"His  even  temper,"  says  Vehse,  never  for- 
sook him  for  a  moment.  He  bore  all  the  in* 
trigues  of  bis  enemies,  a*  well  as  their  open  and 
clumsy  attacks,  with  impertorbahle  equanimi^ 
andpattenoe;  andabowedbinaelf  somriwarlBf 
to  his  collea^jnes  in  the  field  and  in  the  cabinet 
that  not  one  case  is  known  of  his  ever  having 
taken  revenge  on  hia  encmiea**  In  mnycf 
his  political  opinions  he  wai  in  arlvance  of  his 
age.  He  saw  the  error  of  the  house  of  Austria 
in  encouraging  the  growth  of  Pmssis,  and  in 
conferrinp  on  her  chief  the  royal  title.  He  fa- 
vored an  alliance  with  franco,  thus  anticipating 
the  policy  of  Kannitc  Ho  nrtered  literature^ 
science,  and  art,  and  corresponded  with  Boer- 
haavo,  Montesquieu,  and  Leibnitz,  the  last  named 
being  his  personal  friend ;  and  he  mada  great 
collections  of  MfiS..  books,  and  pictures.  Ilia 
last  military  service  m  which  he  was  engaged  waa 
that  which  grew  out  of  the  war  of  the  Polish  suc- 
cession, in  1784^  when  he  «/mitnfn/i«<i  an  armj 
against  tiiefVendi  on  the  SMne.  There  was  nol 
much  fighting  and  no  pitched  battle.  The  heir 
apparent  to  the  Pmssian  crown,  Prince  Fred- 
eric, afterward  IVederic  H,  then  served  imder 
him,  and  tho  first  hostile  cannon  he  ever  heard| 
at  Philipsberg,  were  tlie  last  heard  by  Eugene. 
The  future  conqueror  of  Rossbach  pronounced 
his  conunander  to  bo  only  "the  shatlow  of  the 
great  Eogene."  He  was  found  dead  in  his  bed 
in  the  morning,  after  having  played  plqnet  the 
previous  evening.  His  funeral  was  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  ever  known,  10  field  marshala 
carrying  the  cofiin,  and  the  emperor  attending 
as  a  private  mourner.  He  was  never  married 
but  he  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  father  nt 
tliO  two  M)ns  of  the  countess  Batthyaiiyi.  Eu- 
gene is  considered  one  of  the  6  gr^iUest  gener- 
ala  of  noden  timea.  tho  other  4  beiiw  JiTapo^ 
leon,  Waffington,  luriboroqgli,  and  Ilradario 
the  Ghreal 

SUGtNIE  lIABm  DE  GUZMAIT,  eoantoaa 

of  Teba,  empress  of  tho  French,  bom  in  Grana- 
da, Spain,  May  6,  1826.  She  is  tlie  2d  daugh- 
ter of  fho  oonnt  of  Montijo,  a  Spanish  graa&a, 
whose  ancestors  emigrated  in  tnc  14th  century 
from  Genoa  to  Spain.  Tho  ancestors  of  her 
mother,  Marie  Manuela  Kirkpattiflk  of  Cloao 
bum,  who  was  bom  in  Andalusia,  were  Boman 
Catholics  of  Scotland,  and  fugitives  from  that 
ooonlxy  after  the  downfall  of  tne  Stuarts.  The 
ooontees  of  Teba  was  educated  in  FnoM  and 
England,  travelled  eztenrnvely,  and  wfaHe  in 
Paris  (1851)  tho  became  acquunted  with  the 
jnmDt  an^eror  of  JTrano^  who  jnacriad  hai^ 
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Jan.  80,  1883.  Bhe  -wtis  delivered  of  a  sod, 
Kapol^on  Eugene,  Karch  16,  1856,  the  heir  ap* 
parent  of  the  French  empire.  She  is  remark- 
ahle  for  her  heaaty  and  accomplishments.  On 
the  emperor's  departure  for  the  «icat  of  war  in 
It^Tt     appointed  her  r^nt,  Maj  8,  1 869.  . 

KUOENiuS,  tin  vflnw  of  4  popes.  I.  Bom 
in  Rome,  died  abont  6fi8.  When  Martin  I.  was 
banished  by  the  emperor  €oiuitaii»  IL  ia  604^ 
Engenina  became  T^e«^geIler8l  of  the  draroh, 
and  in  the  same  or  the  noxt  year  was  cTioscn 

£ope.  He  was  distiogubbed  for  piety,  and  like 
ia  predecewor  had  trouble  with  the  emperor. 
He  was  canonized.  IT.  Horn  in  Rome,  fiticrecded 
Pascal  I.  in  824,  died  in  827.  He  was  opposed 
hy  an  anti-pope,  and  to  qndl  the  richism  which 
followed,  the  emperor  Louis  the  Gooc?  cnt  liis 
son  Lothaire  to  Komc.  Eugenins  held  u  coun- 
cil in  which  it  was  decreed  that  cveiybidiop 
and  olcr^rvman  shonid  have  in  his  lionse  a  mas- 
ter to  teach  the  people  aad  explain  tho  Scrip- 
tnrea.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  hnmility, 
aimplicity,  and  learning,  but  ii  said  to  have 
ooantenanced  the  ordeal  of  cold  water,  insti- 
tuted in  his  time,  and  condemned  by  ti  e 
oooncil  of  W<»in8  in  829.  UL  Bom  in  Fisa, 
HHMMMded  lAidna  It  In  1148,  died  In  Tfi^oll, 
July  8,  1153.  ITo  was  a  Cistercian  monk,  a 
firiend  and  disciple  of  8t.  Bernard,  and  assumed 
the  tiara  at  a  tronbled  period.  Hia  pfedeeewor 
had  been  killed  in  a  riot,  the  aenate  had  de- 
elared  its  independence  of  the  pope,  a  patrician 
had  boea  dioaen,  and  Arnold  of  Brescia  was  at 
the  same  time  exciting  the  people  by  his  preach- 
ing. The  Romans  demanaed  the  pope's  sanc- 
tion to  the  acts  of  the  senate,  and  Engenins 
rather  than  yield  retired  to  Viterbo  dmost  im- 
mediately aficr  hid  election.  He  enlisted  the 
arms  of  the  people  of  Tivoli,  gained  a  partial 
auccess,  and  afterward  went  to  France,  where 
he  held  a  council  at  Rheims  in  1148,  and  anoth- 
er at  Treves.  AVith  tho  ji.'isistanre  of  Roger, 
king  of  Sicily,  he  subdned  the  Romans  the  fol- 
lowing year  and  ratamed  to  his  eapital,  butwaa 
again  driven  out  and  withdrew  to  Campania. 
In  1152  he  made  a  compact  with  IfYederio  Bar- 
harona,  but  before  the  emperor  ooidd  fldfil  his 
promise  to  reinstate  him  at  Rome  the  pope  died 
St.  Bernard  addressed  to  Eugcnius  his  treatise 
Jk  CongideratioM.  TV.  Gabriklb  Condolmb- 
Eo,  born  in  Venice,  succeeded  Martin  V.  in 
1431,  died  in  Rome,  Feb.  28,  1417.  He  w^is  a 
nqmaw,  or  aoeoiding  to  soma  «  aon  of  Gregoiy 
Xn.,  wlio  was  reqnired  to  abdicate  by  the  coun- 
cil erf  Constance.  lie  was  a  Celestine  monk, 
became  bishop  of  Bienna,  and  was  afterward 
cardinal  and  legate  to  Bologna.  He  wan  a  man 
of  impetnotis  temper,  whose  reign  was  unfortti- 
nattly  ca^^t  in  a  time  wJu  li  tt  ied  that  temper  to 
the  utmost.  One  of  his  first  acts  in  the  pontifi- 
«ato  waa  to  oharg»  the  Oolonnaa,  the  nephews 

<lf  htopredecesMir,  with  rohbinp  the  pari: il  treas- 
my;  and  liaving  by  this  rash  though  probably 
Joat  aeeoaatlon  gained  the  enmity  of  one  of  tha 
most  powerful  famiUea  of  Rome,  he  found  him- 
•eL^  on  the  outbreak  of  a  revolt  in  his  states^ 


unable  to  raif»e  either  money  or  troops.  Tb« 
Colonnas  paid  dearly  for  their  resistanrc  to 
the  demand  for  restitution.  More  tlian  2m 
of  their  partisans  were  pnt  to  death,  and  ihi 
arms,  monuments,  and  dwcUinji  of  Martin  V. 
were  destroyed.  The  Colonnas  called  ia  tbt  tid 
of  tlie  prince  <tfmeatriiia,  who  entered  Bone 
at  the  head  of  an  annv  ;  but  Eutrt  nia«i,  hixii^ 
aeoored  the  help  of  Florence  and  Veoioa^  bwc 
him  In  a  hard  batUe,  and  inpoaed  Us  en 

trrm=?  upon  the  ronqiicrc-d.    He  now  gave  Lij 
attention  to  the  Hussites  and  the  coundl  of 
BaaeL  The  Honitea  aeattered  hia  annio^  M 
hp  would  make  no  peace  with  them,  and  wliea 
news  reached  Rome  that  a  tmce  had  becaaa- 
olnded  with  the  hePBtlea  he  ordered  it  to 
broken.    With  the  coiinril   he  had  no  l«i 
trouble  than  with  the  Hussites.   Dec.  11, 1431, 
he  pnUkhad  a  hidl  diaaolTiny  the  awemUj, 
which  was  answered  by  a  decree  of  the  fathtrs, 
asserting  their  own  supremacy  over  the  poj*, 
and  summoning  him  to  appear  before  thcx 
After  2  years^  delay,  he  waa  indaoed  bf  tha 
emperor  to  be  present  at  the  coundL  flfe 
tlio  emperor's  death  quarrels  broke  out  Sflto, 
and  £u^enio&  having  a  aeoond  time  diaoM 
fhe  eomnQ  «r  Baal,  oiiDed  anew  ^Md  •(  flV' 
rara.   TWa  produced  a  schi.'fm.   A  f  w  pn^stes 
and  nany  of  the  inferiOT  clergy  coDtiaued  to 
ait  at  Baael,  depoaed  tfie  pope,  and  deetcd  m 
anti-pope,  i\innrieu9  VIII.,  duke  of  Savoy,  rlfl 
took  the  name  of  Felix  V.    The  echt^ 
until  after  the  death  of  Eagentas.  The  coaidl 
of  Fl  i  rnrn  gore  its  attention  to  a  prtgectfor  the 
union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  chnrclMW,  wbieh 
the  pope  had  mach  at  heart   The  flnperor 
John  raltcologus,  tho  patriarch  of  Coostioti- 
nople,  and  21  bishojw  arrived  at  Femw 
March,  1488,  but  a  pestilence  forced  them  to 
remove  their  seenons  to  Florence,  wba»Ar 
much  discussion  tlie  articles  of  tmioa  •« 
agreed  upon,  July  6,  1489.   Tho  Greek  p^F. 
however,  never  accepted  the  decree,  wdt^ 
aeparetion  between  the  churches  coaniWM  " 
effect  as  wide  as  ever.    Mcan\^5ii'''  Ecf?fiii!» 
ezpcrieooed  aerioaa  temporal  difficulties  at  bom 
The  Romaoi  brake  out  into  rebelHoo,  f^t  tipi 
rrpublic,  and  deposed  all  the  papal  officers.  Tw 
pope  took  refoge  in  the  chorcb  of  Bt  Chij^y 
fonns,  and  eome  aeeoenta  efco  asy  thtt  he  vf 
t!iriv,rn  into  prison.    Ho  escaped  to  O***  ? 
disguise,  and  thence  went  to  FloreoM, 
his  minister  Vitelleschi,  whose  crmltia  »« 
said  to  have  cansed  the  revolt,  qnt^Ued  thett^' 
rection,  and  punished  tho  leaders  with  ***** 
aercrity.   Beside  the  troubles  which  we  bJ^ 
mentioned,  Eugcnius  had  to  witness  tijede^J- 
tationa  of  the  Turks,  and  was  cbargw  ''*f 
being  the  indirect  cause  of  the  diwMer^  wincxi 
tliey  inflicted  upon  the  Hunearians  "O^yT 
The  legate  cardinal  Julian  had  co"'^*7J^, 
Christians  to  break  their  truce  with  m 
mana.  biit  whether  Eogenius  was  mv&rf^ 
Ibr  the  advlee  la  not  agreed.  Tbej<««^ 
character  has  engap*  !  fi  e  attentwn  of  b^f^ 
ana.  Be  is  praiMd  for  modee^i 
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pitRMiige  of  art,  and  many  personal  virtnes, 
and  b  aceased  on  the  other  hand  of  ^»^'nirtA 
tmbttioR  and  h&aghtinees  of  spirit. 

EULENSTEIN,  Kjlbl,  an  eminent  performer 
on  the  JewB-iuurp,  bom  in  HeUbroan^  Wtlrtem- 
iMfg;  in  IflOS.  wbfle  a  ohtld  he  dkowed  a  d«- 
6Ic<i  taste  for  miiMo,  nml  nt  G  yenrs  of  ai:o  cfin- 
ttrocted  a  violin,  on  which  he  aoon  gained  a 
lolinble  degree  of  ddlL  At  19  be  waa  appran^ 
to  an  ironmonger,  "who,  disliking  music, 
rtfu^ed  to  allow  him  to  play  apon  any  instru- 
tiient,  and  took  from  him  SQooeadvely  hia  violin, 
French  horn,  flugoolet,  and  gnitar.  In  despair 
Ealeostein  resorted  to  the  Jews-harp,  an  instra- 
tnent  be  had  been  aoonatomed  to  seu  at  a  penny 
each,  and  soon  discovered  tliat  it  was  capable 
of  a  variety  of  tones  aad  modulalioos  of  which 
h*  bad  never  dreamed.  He  devoted  4  years  of 
ftsidaoas  practice  to  the'  instrument,  on  which 
he  soqair^d  an  i^tonishing  skill,  and  succeeded 
in  toning  a  aeries  of  harps,  wlicreby  lio  could 
eommaod  a  large  acale,  and  modolate  with  truth 
nd  aoearaoy  In  every  variety  of  key.  For 
Kvc-ml  years  lio  passed  a  nomadic  life  of  great 
priration  as  a  performer  on  the  Jew»-harp  in 
nrioDB  pacta  of  Germany,  and  flndly  eettled  in 
^?itt;'art,  where  he  played  before  the  queen  of 
l^Qnemberg,  who  gave  him  letters  to  inflaen- 
M  per^ms.  In  ICSS  be  arrived  in  London,  and 
excited  much  attention  I  r  liis  performances, 
fcooa  after  Lis  tuoth  b^ame  so  much  decayed  by 
tbsaetion  of  the  iron  tongue  of  the  harp  that 
kewas  obliged  to  giro  up  playing  and  devote 
limself  to  teach  iug  the  gnitar.  Sobeeqaentlly  a 
covering  was  made  for  his  teeth  bjedantfaii 
hj  which  he  ha?  been  ennMed  tOBtRUliehlapQr- 
fonnances  on  tho  Jewb-Iiaq^. 

EULER,  LaoMHABD,  a  Swiss  mathematician, 
lora  in  Basel,  April  16,  im,  died  in  St  Pe- 
tertbnrp,  Sept  7,  1788.   He  studied  first  under 
li-  fatlier,  a  Protestant  clergyman,  and  aftcr- 
irard  at  the  onirernbr  of  BaaeLwhere  he  formed 
a  MenMiip  trHb  8  of  tbe  Bempoillia,  8  of 
wliidi  family  were  officers  of  the  university. 
Eoler's  geohia  fvaa  soon  diverted  £rom  the 
cbsitii,  for  wUch  be  waa  intended,  to  phikwopb'i 
pursuits.   At  the  age  of  19  he  waa  gradu- 
ated, after  having  already  attracted  the  notice 
of  ne  IVcodi  aeademy  of  sdeneea  by  a  memoir 
Tipon  some  pointe  of  naval  nrrhitccturo.    In  the 
following  year,  being  disappointed  in  his  wish 
for  emplojmeot  at  the  university,  ho  repaired 
to  St.  Petersburg,  whore,  his  friends  the  Ber- 
aouillis  Laving  professorships,  he  had  hopea  of 
the  patrona^  of  tho  empress  Cuthari  ne  1*  She 
died  before  his  arrival,  and  Eul  r  became  po 
ttriitened  in  circumstances  as  to  have  been  on 
t-ie  \Ki\ni  of  enlisting  in  tiM  Bnssian  navy  aa  a 
coDUDOD  sailor.   This  step  was  fortonatelv  pre- 
Wtod  tbrongh  the  friendship  of  Daniel  Bor- 
noailli,  who  at  length  obtained  for  him  the  pro- 
femhip  of  natoral  pUiloeopby.  In  1788,  on 
tw  letirement  of  thla  fHend  hmn  tbe  academy 
^f  ft.  PttcTsbnrg,  Eulor  became  professor  of 
Butiiemotics.   He  labored  in  his  new  adiiug 
iodibtindile  indiutrT.  and  AwMMfaMi  fhe 
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most  astoniahing  powers  of  mind.   In  1740  ha 

Eined  the  prize  of  the  Parts  acttdemy,  for  an 
vestigadon  of  the  nature  of  Udes.  ICeanwhile 

bis  publications  on  the  nature  and  propagation 
of  sound,  on  conree,  on  the  inteorai  caiculaak 
the  movanent  of  eeleallal  bodies,  icc.^  had 
already  trained  him  wide  reputation.  In  1741, 
at  the  invitation  of  f  rederic  the  Great,  he  left 
St  Petardmrff  tar  BaiUo.  The  deep<^iBlnr  of 
the  Russian  government  hnfl  never  i)crhaps  been 
agreeablo  to  a  man  of  such  liberal  prinoiples; 
and  it  is  ^d  to  have  added  to  Ue  babita  of  si- 
lent thought  and  study.  His  rosorvo  attract^ 
the  observation  of  tbe  Prosaian  queen  dowagor, 
who  inquired  into  its  cause.  Madam,"  Eoler 
is  said  to  bavo  replied,  '*  I  have  been  living  13 
years  in  a  country  where  men  who  speak  are 
hanged."  He  remained  at  Berlin  26  ^ears,  un- 
til 1766,  during  which  period  he  lost  hts  mother, 
who  bad  lived  with  him.  His  wife,  whom  bo 
had  married  in  St.  Petersburg,  was  tho  daughter 
of  a  S wias  artist  named  GsalL  Many  years  later, 
in  1776,  her  aunt  became  hfo  seoond  wife.  Hta 
cliiMren  numbered  13,  only  4  of  whom  survived 
him;  tbe  eldest  son  being  hia  asostant  and  sue- 
eeaaor  at  St.  Peteniburg,  and  tike  laoond  physi- 
cian to  the  f  in: ire><  Catharine  II.  During  Eu- 
ler's  residence  at  Berlin,  he  oofitinoed  to  hold 
bia  BoMdan  appointments,  and  evco  dwir  a 
portion  of  their  salary,  receiving  at  the  same 
time  from  all  parts  of  Europe  the  most  flattering 
marks  of  respect.  When  the  dominions  of 
Frederic  were  invaded  by  a  Rus.sian  army  in 
1760,  and  a  farm  I>elonging  to  Euler  was  laid 
iraate,  the  empreai  Eliiwata  immediately  leim- 
burscd  bis  losses.  Tliepe  tron^^roui  aot-*,  winoug 
other  motives,  induced  iiiui  to  accept  an  invita- 
tion from  the  empress  Catharine  II.  to  return 
to  Bt.  Petersburg  in  1766.  He  had  during  some 
years  previously  suffered  from  weakness  of  the 
eyes;  and  Boon  after  returning  to  Russia,  ho 
became  so  nearly  blind  as  to  be  ablo^  only  to 
distinguish  very  large  chalk  marits  on*a  Vbuk- 
hfnw^l.  Tbe  affectiuiL  ^v^L■^  tin?  ci  in  sequence  of 
fever  brought  on  by  a  calculation,  for  which  hia 
ftUow  aoaidemldana  demanded  4  montba,  hot 
which  Euler  completed  in  8  days.  Tie  con  t  i  i . n cd 
almost  bluad  during  the  remainder  of  bis  iito : 
bat  by  constant  exerotoe  be  eoqiriMd  a  power  of 
recollection  of  mathematical  formnbo  and  fig- 
nrea  alin(^t  incredible.  He  is  stated  to  have 
formed  in  his  head  and  retained  ba  bto  menkory 
a  tabic  of  tho  first  6  jvowers  of  nnmbers  up  to 
100  (about  3,000  figures).  Two  of  bis  pupils, 
it  ia  added,  had  summed  17  terms  of  a  oonverf^ 
in<»  (trip's,  nnd  differed  by  n  unit  in  tho  50th 
decimal  ui  the  resiilt.  Euler  decided  tho  point 
oorreoUy  by  a  mental  calculation.  Some  of  hia 
most  profound  and  valuable  works  were  com- 
posed after  hia  loss  of  sight;  among  them,  his 
''Elements  of  Algebra,"  and  "New  Theory  of 
the  Motions  of  the  ICoon."  Hia  atodiea  were 
never  rehxad,  mtQ  eat  oiff  by  hia  sadden  daath 

v  IjI!  ■  conversing  with  a  j  upil  on  Her8chel*B 
planetary  discoveries.  In  more  than  60  yean 
at  InonMint  kbor,  Kd»  had  compoMd  80  Mp 
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ar;i*o  works,  and  moro  than  700  memoirs  or 
treatises.  The  whole  could  not  be  c<»itAined  ia 
Ims  than  40  large  4to.  volamas.  They  embrace 
every  existinr!;  branch  of  mathematics,  and  al- 
most every  ccmceivftblo  application  of  them. 
Tij  y  ire  (Ul  the  original  fniit  of  his  own  brain. 
1\)  Euler  belongs  toe  credit  of  improving  the 
anuijtio  method,  aocoriitng  to  the  system  of 
liMbnitz  and  the  Bemonil^b,  and  of  nniformty' 
applying  it  to  scientific  investigations.  Nor  was 
he  less  remarkable  for  hi3  popular  expositious 
of  the  principles  of  his  favorite  sdenoe.  His 

Letters  to  a  Oerman  Princess,"  which  have 
been  translated  into  English,  and  several  times 
reprinted,  throw  a  clear  liglit  on  the  most  im- 
portant fiicto  in  mechanics,  optics,  aoonitioa,  and 
physical  aatronomy,  and,  though  toaoma  degraa 
superseded  hy  tho  progress  of  modem  discovery, 
wul  always  remain  a  model  of  pen^caons  state* 
ment  and  ftUdtems  fllinlratioii.  Hb  **lBtfo> 
dtjction  to  Algcbrn/"  translated  by  Prof.  Farrar 
of  Harvard  college  as  preliminary  to  the  Gam- 
Inidge  course  of  mathematics,  haa  neyer  been 
surpassed  for  its  h-.nd  and  attractive  mode  of 
presenting  the  elements  of  that  science.  Eoler 
was  a  man  of  simple,  reserved,  and  braavokiit 
mini! ;  with  a  strong  devotional  sense  and  reli- 
gious habit.  Ue  ondertook  to  prove  tho  imma* 
teriality  of  the  soul,  and  had  the  courage  to  de- 
fend revelation  at  the  court  of  a  free  thinker 
like  Frederic  II.  of  Prussia. 

EUMENIDES,  called  also  Erinnyes,  and  by 
tho  Romans  Furiio  and  Dlr»,  the  avenging 
goddesses  of  the  Qreek  mythology,  daughters 
of  night,  and  tormentors  of  tljo  wicked  l>oth  in 
the  upper  and  the  lower  world.  The  Greeks 
dreadea  to  eaJl  th«m  by  an  appropriate  name, 
and  till  rcT  ro  addressed  them  euphemistically  as 
the  Kamenides,  or  soothed  and  gentle  goddesses. 
They  eeem  to  uts  been  originally  a  personifl- 
cation  of  tho  rTirRP=5  pronounced  upon  a  criminal, 
and  are  represented  by  Homer  as  resting  in  tho 
d«|illi8  c^TTartams  till  the  condemnation  of  some 
person  for  violarcd  pious  or  hospitable  duties 
wakes  them  into  life  and  activity.  They  then 
pm^ue  the  offender  witli  the  relentlessness  of 
fntc,  rhasing  Lim  from  plnco  to  place,  allowing 
huu  no  peace  nor  rest,  moved  by  no  supplica- 
tion%  and  supported  by  the  goddess  of  iustice, 
whose  ministers  they  arc.  As  described  by 
.^Ischylus,  snakes  instead  of  hair  enveloped  their 
heads,  their  eyes  were  bloody,  their  faces  black 
and  full  of  hatefhlness,  and  they  bore  torohea  and 
daggersin  their  fleshless  hands.  In  the  later  poets 
Avii  ^'  ■  were  added,  and  tlieir  number  vk  as  reduced 
irora  an  indefinite  number  to  8,  bearingthe  names 
of  Tbiphone,  Alecto,  and  Megssra.  The  torifto 
drama  of  .'E-r!ivliis  iTillflcl  "  TLU'nonides''is  said 
to  have  frigh  tened  several  Athenian  matrons  into 
premature  labor,  and  in  anbaeqnent  repraaan- 
tations  upon  tho  stage  and  in  art  tinlr  a|i|MflK^ 
ance  was  greatly  softened  down. 

EDKAPIUS,  a  Greek  sophist,  physician,  and 
biographer,  born  in  FarJLs.  in  T.ydia,  A.  D.  8-i7, 
died  about  420.  Ho  was  on  adversary  of  Chris- 
liaal1^,aBdtn<nthnMapartiian  of  the«n»> 


peror  JnKan.  At  the  age  of  If)  vrrif-  he  w«; 
to  Athens,  where,  afler  4  years'  st^idj,  k  ««s 
admitted  to  know  the  secret*  of  the  thfmpt 
doctrine  of  lamblichua,  and  was  initiated  into 
the  Eleosiuian  mysteries.  He  returned  to  Sm- 
dis  as  a  teadier  of  rhetoric,  and  studied  medi- 
cine. There  remain frr>m  him  ahodtentitW 
"Lives  of  the  Sophists  and  rhilosophen,"  which 

fives  the  history  not  only  of  the  philoeopben, 
at  of  the  physicians  and  rhetoricians,  silI  of 
nearly  all  those  who  became  koowo  in  sdea:^  | 
and  letters  from  the  beginning  of  the  Sd  to 
the  end  of  the  4th  century.  The  best  editioti  i 
that  of  Boiseonade  (2  vols.  8vo.,  AmstQidim, 
1822).  I 
£U270MniS^  a  beresiarch  of  the  4th«aitGij.  , 
« nattre  of  Daeorain  Cappadoda,  who  iladd  j 
thcfjli-'tgy  TTrir^or  the  Arian  teacher  AC-tiuK.  r.'!  : 
was  made  bishop  of  C^aiooB  about  AD.SMl  ] 
His  opinions  were  •  lo|^  eiagywliiia 
Ariani'ini.     Tie  was  soon  clopn^-cii  from  lii 
bishopric,  resided  at  Constantinople  daring  tl»  ' 
reigns  of  Julian  and  Jorlan,  and  st  Chilcedoo 
during  that  of  Yalens;  was  baniaked  It  th« 
last  named,  but  soon  recalled;  was  sgaia 'm-  , 
ished  by  Theodosiua  the  Great  to  ^mjn  is 
Ma?sia,  driven  tlience  to Csesarea,  ^.r^'l  'jilcTtgih 

})eriuitted  to  return  to  his  native  vubge,  wkre 
le  spent  tlie  remainder  of  hia  fift^  aod  (lied  tt 
an  advanced  age.  Ilia  works  were  ordered  bj 
imperial  edicts  to  bo  destroyed,  but  there  n-  • 
main  of  them  a  "  Confeaakm  of  Fsitli,  ^Ij:  ' 
was  presented  to  the  emperor  Tbeodcmu  tt 
Constantinople  in  888,  and  an  Apologetic  Dis- 
course," a  famous  treatise,  of  which  Sl  B^-J 
wrote  a  refutation  in  6  books.  His  dix^ 
were  eaUed  Bonondana  and  also  Aamaun 
(Gr.  ayofiotot,  dissimilar),  because,  noliie  tlse 
Arians  or  Homoiouuana  and  the  Atbaaasau 
or  Bomeoiuians,  they  affimed  thafc  the  Son  sd^ 
Holy  Spirit  were  neither  identical  norsimilir  ,' 
csiience  with  the  Father.  Thoy  acknowleilgt^i^ 
the Fadieraa  supreme,  eternal,  and  distioctitiie 
Son  as  generated  from  the  Father,  std  llw 
Holy  Spirit  as  generated  from  the  Son.  li^^ 
their  founder  fney  were  accustomed  to  nUle 
specxilations  upon  tho  divine  nature,  theinwo- 
prehenaibihty  of  which  they  denied.  lli«7 
rejected  mysteries,  and  opposed  the  honon  ren- 
dered to  martyrs  and  to  the  relics  of 

EUNUCHS  (Gr.  tvvavxot,  from  *  ^ 
and  r^a*,  to  guard),  emasculated  men  cmplorc  ^ 
in  the  East  from  time  immemorial  to  ttf« 
charge  of  women.  According  to  AnBBh"^  ^ 
tho  i  ractice  of  castration  was  originaU"<l  ^'}' ^' - 
cmei  ingenuity  of  Queen  Serniraniis.  A  prcla* 
«f  oriental  polygamy,  jealousy,  aud  dfS{«tisB, 
euniK  ^  ■\vere  early  conunon  in  Ejr3rpt,  t'.'^"-'- 
Asia  Minor,  and  the  oei^boriog  coobita 
were  fntrodoeed  thenoe  Into  Greece  spd  Rome, 
amon^x  t'io  later  P.om.ins  were  adniittw  i'*'^ 
tlie  families  of  senators  and  emperors,  aud 
their  skUl  in  flattery  and  Ittlrigae  often  es^ 
lished  their  power  at  court,  e«f>eri;illy  onotf 
the  Byzantine  empire.  The  Bomaiii  iagejiiaia- 
Ij  daTM  a  inethod  cl  inakuw  «aitiitiaaa0(* 
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orfeMooniplete.  Gibbon  affirms  Aat  tin  geoer* 

al  history  of  Persia,  India,  and  China  proves  that 
the  power  of  the  eaanohs  has  oniformly  marked 
the  decline  end  Mi  of  every  dynasty.  They 
art  still  employed  in  the  East  as  guardians  of 
tb«  bareDif  black  alav^  iiom  Ethiopia  bisiug 
feoerally  preferred.   The  example  of  Origen 
and  the  sect  of  tho  Yalcsians  mark  their  ap- 
pearaooein  charoh  history  aud  duscipliue.  With 
KNBeeaeeptiooi^  they  have  exhibited  an  unge- 
B'nl  ?'i='pioi<>iis,  snppic,  and  treacherous  char- 
acter,  in  Kom©  they  were  not  permitted  by 
Iaw  to  appear  as  witiMHea,  and  in  niodern  times 
th«  cMtratiy  fatnons  as  singers  for  tho  peculiar 
qoalilv  and  clearneas  of  Uieir  voice,  are  ex- 
cluded by  the  Catholic  church  from  the  office 
of  the  priesthood.   The  custom  of  castration 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  voice  came 
into  use  in  tho  middle  ncr.^,  chiefly  in  Italy, 
wii«i«^  in  the  18th  oentoryi  it  waa  estimated 
tbit  4^000  boya  amnaUy  watSanA  fn  order  to 
become  singers  id  operas,  at  concerts,  and  in 
ii»  celebration  of  the  moss.  The  operatioa 
cfaedb  the  growth  of  the  beard,  and  gives  a 
feminine  character  to  the  physiognomy  and 
geoeral  i)hysical  developmen^  though  when 
pafionaedin  early  jm^  it  tends  to  increase  the 
statnre  of  tlie   man.    The  eunuchs  of  the 
larki&h  harems  are  mostly  made  so  in  upper 
Igypt,  near  Nabia,  at  a  ▼illage  where  the 
operation  of  castration  is  perforinod  by  Coptic 
jcioU   It  ii  bUiled  that  about  1  in  7  of  the 
bo;s  die  in  consequence  of  the  operation. 

EUPATORIA  (formerly  JToslot),  a  seaport 
town  in  the  RuHsian  government  of  Taurida,  on 
the  W.  coast  of  tho  Crimea,  and  the  capital  of 
the  district  of  the  same  name,  sitoate  on  the  N. 
ihonof  the  bay  of  Kalamita,  in  about  tot  45*  14' 
X.,  ion;r.  33'  25'  E.,  about  40  nu  from  Simfero- 
pol, aad  44  m.  from  Sebastopol.   Under  the 
Tatns  H  was  one  of  die  most  prosperous  and 
pcpalous  toivns  in  the  Crimea,    before  tho 
H^man  occupatioa  of  the  Orimea,  when  the 
ninw.<^  Eup^ria  wss  given  to  the  town  hf 
Catharine  II.,  it  had  a  popnlation  of  above 
30,000.  According  to  the  census  of  1B51,  it 
hsd  only  6,200.  but  it  is  now  (1859)  estimated 
n'  U,000,  chiefly  Tartars  and  Caraite  Jews.  It 
a  cuii>iderable  trade  in  groiu,  and  some 
trade  in  hite,  butter,  wax,  &o.    The  export 
of  salt,  which  is  drawn  from  adjoiniiip  salt 
uk€%  and  from  which  the  Tartars  formerly  de- 
rived ^Teat  ptvflt,  has  fliUen  off  considerably 
sioce  the  increase  of  the  export  duties.  But- 
ter, Mt  stuffs,  and  tho  bkcic  lambskins  known 
mEogUndas  AstrtJihans,  arc  prepared  in  tho 
The  port  is  shallow,  bat  safe,  and  never 
'(OM  vp.  To  supply  the  town  with  water  an 
well  hsLH  been  dug  by  ortU  r  (  f  tho 
Rottian  ipiveriiment,  460  feet  deep,  and  furnish- 
»  daily  supply  of  120,000  gallooa.  The 
PnnLi;,iij  buildings  are  a  JJu^-i^Oreek  church,  an 
ArmcijinQ  choroh,  2  synagogues,  and  about  1$ 
»wqaM,  the  chief  of  wH*,  baHt  by  Devlet- 
^"•'n  Khnti  in  1552,  l^  tho  finest  in  tho  Crimea, 
(>a  ^«Vt- 14^  1854^  the  English  and  Js'reoch  efieot- 
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«d  atoaSnginthe  bay  of  Enpatoria,  with  about 

60,000  men,  Tho  town  was  provided  with  f  - 1 
ficationa  by  order  of  Omar  Fasha,  who  wai>  at  the 
head  of  the  Tnrlrish  anmr  tliere,  in  1856.  The 
Russians  made  an  Ijielfcctual  attack  on  the 
U>wn,  Feb.  17,  1866.  it  was  evacuated  by  the 
allies  after  tho  ratifloalion  of  the  peace  of  Pari^ 
May  30,  1^56. 

EUrilRATES  (Turk.  £1  I^at),  caUod  also  by 
the  natives  of  the  country  through  which  it  flows 
the  Murad,  tho  largest  river  of  western  Asia, 
has  its  source  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  N, 
£.  from  Erzronm,  where  it  is  formed  by  the 
junction  of  2  rivers,  the  Kara-Soo  and  the 
Hurad,  near  Kebbao,  in  lat  89^  N.  and  long. 
88°  80'  K  It  flows  8.  W.  past  Samosta,  whera 
a  chain  of  high  mountains  prevents  its  further 
progress  toward  the  Mediterranean.  It  then 
turns  its  course  to  tho  S.  E.,  traverses  a  wild 
defile  of  Mount  Taarua,  Mparates  Anatolia 
firoai  Tnrltish  Armenia,  keeps  Us  war  without 
deviation  till  near  its  junction  with  the  Tigris, 
and  the  united  rivers  (all,  under  the  nsme  8nat> 
cl-Anb,  into  the  Ferrian  gnlt  Its  total  length 
is  nearly  1,800  in.,  'n^  average  breadth  about 
200  yards,  and  its  depth  from  12  to  80  feet. 
The  upper  part  of  its  course  lies  amid  lofty 
mountains,  and  near  the  village  of  Pash-taah 
it  plunges  through  a  gorge  formed  by  preci- 
pices more  than  1,000  feet  in  height^  and  so  nar- 
row that  it  is  bridged  at  the  top.  If  then  enters 
the  plaloa  of  ancient  Babylonia,  where  tite 
swiftness  of  itsomnent  isdiminislied,  and  where 
in  ancient  times  numerous  canals  extended  from 
its  banks  te  irrigate  tho  neighl^oring  country. 
It  extricates  itself  from  the  marshes  of  Lcn  L  n 
just  bfllore  reaching  Koroa.  the  point  of  its 
union  with  the  Tigris.  It  is  navigable  bodi 
below  and  above  tho  cataracts  which  it  forms 
in  the  passes  of  the  Taorus,  though  numeroos 
islands,  shslIowB,  and  rapids  make  its  naviga* 
tion  ill  in  itiy  places  difficult.  Its  ■Nva^^r:;  are 
sutgect  to  periodical  increase  from  the  mvilting 
of  the  snow  on  the  nountuns  along  the  upper 
part  of  its  course,  and  its  inundations  were  an- 
ciently of  great  advantage  to  tlie  agriculture  of 
the  l«vel  districts  through  which  it  passes. 
Under  the  misrule  of  tlic  Turks,  however,  tho 
canals  and  embankments  whicli  regulated  the 
inundations  have  been  neglected.  The  £n- 
plirates  is  linked  with  tho  most  Important 
events  in  ancieuL  history.  It  Is  mentioned  in 
the  Bible  as  one  of  the  4  rivers  of  paradise,  and 
is  often  named  the  great  river.  On  its  banks 
Kimrod  is  «ud  to  hare  founded  the  city  of 
Babylon,  which  wan  for  ages  tho  seat  of  a 
ippeat  eupirei  and  at  Conaza  terminated  the 
«I-BtBrTedezpe^tion  cf  Qymsthe  Tonnger,  and 
began  the  famous  retreat  of  t!io  10,000  Greeks 
under  Xenopbon.  It  was  for  a  long  time  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  Boman  empi*.  In. 
recent  times  the  English  have  tried,  thus  far 
unaucoeMfully,  to  use  it  as  their  path  of  com- 
nranioatlon  with  India.  For  this  purpose  aa 
exi'c  litinri  was  scnt  from  England  under  corn- 
maud  of  (joL  Ohesney,  which  in  1866  descended 
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tiie  river  fhMn  %  and  tnrvoy od  500  mHei  of  Its 

course.  (See  Chesnet.)  It  is  ft  singular  fact 
concerning  the  Enj^rates  that  several  thousand 
JW9  ago  the  waters  do  not  seem  to  Iuito  reach- 

eel  tlio  ci  fi  at  all,  but  were  lost  in  marshes  or 
cousumed  by  irrigation,  which  practised 
on  an  immense  acue  under  the  Babylonian  and 
Assyrian  sovereigns.  It  is  oertaia  that  at  a 
mucl)  later  period  the  Tigris  aiid  Euphrates 
flowed  into  tne  sea  by  distinct  channels.  Ibeir 
jnnction  i.s  suppoHod  to  have  taken  fdaco  more 
iiian  2,000  years  ago. 

EUPHUISM  (Gr.  n<j»mt,  elegimt),  an  affect- 
od  style  of  speech  which  distinguished  the  con- 
versation and  writings  of  many  of  the  wits  at 
tlic  court  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  name  and 
the  style  were  derived  from  the  *'£upbues,  the 
Anatoni7  of  Wit**  (1580),  and  the  ^Enphuea 
and  hi^l  England"  (15S1),  of  John  Lilly,  of 
which  Anthony  &  Wood  said :  Our  nation  ia 
indebted  for  a  new  Eii^h  fn  them,  whii^  tho 
flower  of  the  youth  thereof  learned."  T!io 
style  of  these  once  Aimed  books^  which  became 
the  model  of  tho  wits  and  gallanta  of  the  time, 
nnd  was  almost  regarded  as  a  t<}st  of  courtly 
breeding,  was  characterizeil  by  smoothness 
and  verbal  elegance,  and  chiefly  by  ISuitastio 
siniiles  and  illu.str.ntimis  formed  by  attributing 
fanciful  uud  fabulous  properties  to  animals, 
vegetables,  and  minerals.  Supported  by  fash- 
ionable sanction,  Lilly  wa."*  for  a  time  esteemrd 
the  rival  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  in  -  itli 
the  partes  of  rhetoricke,  in  fitte  phrases,  in 
pithy  sentences,  in  gallant  tropes,  in  flowing 
•peech.'*  But  the  applause  was  ndt  universal. 
T!n|)liuisni  is  ridiculed  in  Marston's  comedy  of 

What  You  Will,"  in  Ben  Jonaon's  ''Cynthia's 
Beveli,**  and  is  thonn^ht  to  be  referred  to  In  the 
style  of  Don  Armado  in  Shake r^peare's  "Love's 
Labor's  I<ost,"  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his 

Monastery"  makoa  Sir  Pieroie  Shafton  **p«r- 
ley  eupbnism." 

EUPOLIS,  one  of  the  6  Greek  comic  poets 
whom  the  grammarians  of  the  school  of  Alex- 
-  andria  judged  wurtliy  of  a  place  in  their  canon, 
bora  about  446,  died  about  411  B.  O.  Ho  be* 
longe<l  to  the  old  comedy,  wa.s  a  disciple  of 
Cratinus,  and  compop<*d  17  pieces,  7  of  which 
were  crowned.  He  wa*  reputed  superior  to 
Aristophanes  in  elegance,  and  in  bitter  and  per- 
aonal  jests  was  the  rival  of  Cratinni^.  Among 
the  objects  of  his  satire  were  Alcibiades  and 
Socrates,  the  former  of  whom,  according  to  one 
repor^  exasperated  by  hi»  attacks,  threw  him 
into  tne  tea,  where  he  was  drowned.  He  Is 
also  said,  with  more  probability,  to  have  been 
killed  in  battle  during  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
The  fragments  of  his  plays  have  been  edited  by 
Bnnkel  (Leipsio,  1829),  and  are  contained  in 
Heineke'H  Fragmenta  Poetarum  Comieorum 
Oracor^tm  (Berlin,  1889-'47). 

EUIIK,  a  N.  department  of  Franco,  tormod  in 
1790  by  the  union  of  4  ancient  districts  of  Nor- 
mandy, bounded  N.  by  the  mouth  of  tlie  Seine 
and  the  department  of  Si-'ine-Intt'-rieure,  E.  l>y 
Oiikti  and  i>elne-«t-Oise,  S.  by  £are-«t-Luir  and 
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Ome,  W.liy  CWvadoa ;  area,  2,24S  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1856,  404,885.  It  has  a  level  -sarfsoe,  natu- 
rally divided  into  6  plateaus  by  the  rivers  Ejits^ 
Andelle,  Enre,  Iton,  Rille,  and  CbarentotuM, 

which  flow  through  it  to  the  Seine ;  rin.^  i:  pre- 
sents well  cultivated  fields  and  enclosures,  tiue 
linroata,  manboa,  and  a  ftw  hills.  Agncolture 
is  carried  to  a  hit'h  df^n  t*  of  |>erfcctii>ij.  and 
the  vine,  apple,  and  pear  are  objdcus  of  i>p*.'cial 
cnltivation.  Its  most  oelebrated  and  floohsh- 
ing  cloth  manufactories  are  at  Lomner?.  It  Lib 
important  cupper  fuundcric^  at  Iloiullly,  aod 
manufactories  of  nails, pins,  &c.  It  has  consid- 
erable commerce,  ohieny  in  its  own  manoiiic- 
turcd  and  agrienltnral  products.  It  i«  dividsd 
into  5  arrondissements,  and  forms  tlie  dioQHn 
of  £vrenz2which  is  its  capital  citj. 
EURE-ET-LOIR, »  N.  department  of  Fhaue. 

foni  n  <I  in  1790  of  j»arts  of  the  ;\i  m  u  nt  provino^ 
of  OrManais,  lle-de-Eraooe^and  Maine,  l>ooDd- 
od  by  the  departmenta  <rf  Aire,  8eine-«t-<NBe, 
Loiret^  Loir-et-Cher,  Sartho.  and  Ome,  and  corei- 
prised  in  the  basins  of  tlie  Seine  and  the  Loire; 
area,  9,117  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  201,074.  Iti 
general  aspect  is  that  of  a  plain,  with  slight  un- 
dulations of  hill  and  valley,  "nud  its  soil  ii>  un&ur^ 
passed  in  fertility  by  any  in  Franco.  Its  cli- 
mate i-^mild,  with  frequent  mins  in  spring  and 
auttmni.  There  are  but  sinaii  rcmaiuis  of  the 
iQimense  forests  which  fionBerly  covered  itesar- 
ffico.  Cereals,  tho  vine,  prune,  pear,  cherry,  and 
apricot  are  cultivated.  It  has  some  cloth  man- 
ufactories. It  forms  the  dincoae  of  Chartio^ 
which  is  its  capital  city. 

EURIPIDES,  the  last  of  the  flhistrloaa  trio 
of  the  tragic  poets  of  Athens,  born,  aaxtrding 
to  the  almost  nnanimoos  consent  of  the  ancicat 
antiioritles,  in  the  idand  of  Salamia,  in  liie  lit 
year  of  tho  75th  Olympiad,  480  B.  C,  an<l,  as 
was  generally  believed,  on  Ithe  very  day  erf'  the 
batdeof  Salamis  (Sept.  23).  The  Parian  marble 
alono  carries  back  tho  date  of  his  birth  to  485, 
or  the  8d  year  of  the  7dd  Olympiad.    He  di^ 
in  406.    The  name  Euripides  w  said  to  have 
been  bestowed  upon  him  in  commemoration 
of  the  battle  of  Artemisinm,  fought  not  long 
before,  near  the  channel  of  ilio  Enripoii  B» 
was  tho  son  of  an  Athenian  citizen  named 
MnesarchuH,  and  his  wife  Clito,  of  tlie  demo  of 
Fhlya  and  the  tribe  Cecropis,  or  acooidiog 
to  others  of  the  deme  of  Phyle  and  the  tribe 
CEneis.    His  parents  had  left  Athens  on  the 
approach  of  Xer.t;es  and  his  Persian  host,  and 
taken  refuge  in  the  neighboring  island.  The 
eondltioQ  of  iAm  fiunily  woa  reepecuble  and 
perhapa  affluent,  though  Aristojdiani'?,  in  his 
comic  attacks  upon  the  poet,  deecri  bes  his  mother 
as  a  aoOor  <^  herbe;  hot  the  wei^tt  of  andnt 
testimony  contradict.s  thejio  assertions  and  in- 
sinuations of  the  great  comic  poet.   Tho  liatber 
of  the  future  tragedian  probably  retaraed  to 
Athens  after  the  Persians  were  driven  from  the 
country.   At  all  events,  the  education  of  his 
son  occupied  much  of  his  attention.   There  was 
a  legend  that,  indnco  1  hy  an  oracle  which  de- 
clared that  tho  youth  was  d^tined  to  ricto- 
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rion  in  tbe  "onmn  oontos^**  he  oamed  hia 
MBtobstnriiMd  In  irtlilelle  coterdset.  While 

jet  a  Ikoy,  ho     said  to  hrivo  paincrl  tlic  virtorr 
in  the  £l«ui>uiiaii  and  Thesean  coDtest« :  and  at 
tiM  age  of  17  lie  oAred  himself  at  the  Olympio 
gmii%  bnt  was  not  reccivofl    For  a  timo  ho 
(ieroted  hin«^lf  to  the  art  of  pamLing,  and  gome 
«f  Ue  perform nnces  are  siid  to  here  beea  seen 
ai  Megara,  His  genius,  however,  ranged  through 
Ail  the  sludit^  that  were  then  cultivated  at 
Athens.   He  etadied  rhetoric  under  P^icDS, 
tbe  aathor  of  the  admirable  apologne  of  the 
"Choice  of  Hercules,"  who  visited  Athens  as 
ambassador  of  his  naUve  city ;  physics  nnder 
Anaxagoraa,  whose  opinioas  gave  a  coloring  to 
bis  poetry ;  and  perhaps  philosophy  nnder  Pro- 
tfifforjis.    lie  Ixjcanie  an  intimate  friend  of  So- 
erstea,  wlio  was  12  yean  hia  jooior.  At  lengtt), 
tftar  trying  bialiena  on  other  pQr8Qita,tiie  nat- 
Bnl  turn  of  his  genius  for  tragedy  manifested 
itmU.  His  first  piece  was  written  at  the  age  of 
l^hottiiere  is  noeridenoe  that  it  wee  hroedit 
opon  the  ^rnco.    The  Peliade*^  the  first  of  his 
uaft  repre^oted  in  his  own  ^ame,  was 
Wm(^  eat  hi  465.  This  is  not  preserred. 
Poarteen  years  later,  441,  ho  gained  for  the 
first  tiiiie  the  iin>t  tragic  prize.    Ten  years 
after  Uiis,  in  431,  he  gained  the  first  prize  with 
tbe  tetralogy,  including  the  Medea^  Philoetetct^ 
Dietjfia,  and   ThcruiUr.     In  428  he  brought 
oat  the  Hippolytua ;  in  413  ^JMawneda; 
and  in  40d  tho  OretUj.    He  appears  to  have 
ovried  off  the  prize  but  seldom,  if  we  con- 
Bdar  the  namber  of  his  plays — 15  times  ao* 
eoniing  to  ThcHnas  Magiater*,  or  6  times  as 
^Hkm  itate  while  he  is  said  by  some  to  have 
written  92,  and  by  others  75  j>iecos,  includ- 
the  aatyrio  dramas  or  afterpiecea.  with 
vMcii  ^  traglo  trilogy  was  imid^  fouowed. 
'  n  after  the  representation  of  the  Orett^t, 
^unpuies  appears  to  have  aooepted  the  invite^ 
tioo  of  ArdMlana,  king  of  Maeedonia,  to  take 
lip  h'*:  ff  Hffpnce  at  that  court.   He  had  already 
hddi  po8se:fsion  of  tlie  Athenian  stage  for  more 
tban  60 years,  amdhad  written  an  extraordinary 
namber  of  ynn'jtorpieces  in  tho  art  to  which 
bb  life  bad  been  devoted,  when  he  left  tbe  city 
wbich  bis  g^eniaa  had  adorned,  to  try  the  hazard- 
MS  and  iiDoertnin  experiment  of  residence  at  a 
^"wgn  ooort;  but  there  were  some  powerful 
Tem>n$  which  urged  him  to  this  step.  The 
nralries  in  bia  art,  and  still  more  the  attacks 
to  Wiiefa  be  exposed  himself  by  the  freedom  of 
bw  philosophical  and  religious  opinions,  proba- 
blj  embittered  his  life  at  Athena.  According 
to  tnditioa,  Euripides  was  mrt  happy  in  hfa 
oornn-ti-  rclatioHH,  but  the  details  on  this  snb- 
'y^      to  rest  qn  no  credible  aatbority.  He 
vas  manMi  to  Ohoerilla,  the  danghter  of  Mne- 
Wflchm,  and  by  her  had  3  sons,  Mncsilochua, 
Jlncsarcliides,  and  Euripides.   There  are  strong 
^Mooa  for  diaibelieving  the  statement  that  he 
4»orwd  his  wife  for  infidelity ;  and  that  tho 
•oond  proving  equally  bad,  lio  witlidrow  in 
iL^m  to  the  eovrt  of  Macedonia ;  or  that  he 
vttbdiev  ia  eooseqiNiioa  ef  having  deteeced  an 
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intrigue  between  Choerilla  and  an  actor  named 
HoeSloehns.  He  Hved  hat  a  «dMNt  time  after 

be  went  to  Macedonia.  According  to  tradition, 
ho  was  torn  in  pieces  by  the  hounds  of  the  king. ' 
Daring  his  shcvt  xeatdenoe  in  Haoedonia,  he  ae- 
quircd  a  great  ascendency  over  the  king,  who 
loaded  liim  witli  gifts  and  lionors.  When  the 
news  of  his  death  readied  Athens,  it  throw  the 
wliolo  city  into  mourning.  Sophocles,  then  90 
years  of  age,  was  eo  deeply  moved  that  he 
changed  his  garmentii  and  reqaired  his  actors  to 
lay  aside  tlieir  crowns  and  appear  in  mourning 
on  the  stage.  Tho  Atiicnians  reiiuostcd  that  his 
remuns  might  be  sent  home  for  burial ;  but 
the  request  was  not  granted.  Tho  Athenians, 
however,  erected  a  cenotaph  to  the  poet,  on 
tho  road  from  the  Pir»us  to  Athens,  and  hia 
statue  was  afterward  set  up,  with  those  of 
yBachyluB  and  Sophoclea,  in  the  Dionysiae  thea* 
tro.  by  Tyycnrgus  the  orator,  a  contemporary 
of  Demosthenes.  Tho  beautiful  insoription  on 
-^e  cenotaph  is  supposed  to  have  t>een  written 
by  Tluicydide^  the  historian. — Of  tbe  numerous 
works  of  Euripides  only  19  entire  pieces  have 
eome  down  to  our  times.  Many  fragment 
of  other  play.-<  exij*t-s  and  are  publislied  in  the 
editions  of  his  works.  Of  tho  extant  pieces,  tlie 
genuineness  of  one,  the  Rhettu^  has  been  call- 
ed in  question.  Seventeen  are  tragedies,  and 
two,  the  Cyffopt  and  llio  AlcestU,  were  intend- 
ed as  aflt  rpieces,  like  the  satyric  dramas  (of 
which  the  <Jyelop$  is  indeed  the  only  remaining 
specimen)  in  tetralogies.  The  earliest  of  all 
is  ih^AUe^i*^  which  was  brought  out  in  438; 
the  date  of  the  OretUs  is  the  latest  ascertained, 
408 ;  but  several  of  his  pieees  were  hronght 
out  after  the  poet's  death  by  1,1^  ^nn  EuripidTes. 
The  best  editions  of  Euripides  arc  those  of  Book 
(Leipsio,  m8-'88),  of  Matthtn  (Leipsic,  1818- 
'29),  and  the  Glasgow  edition  in  1S'21.  Tho 
edition  of  Paley,  now  passing  through  the 
pvess  in  London— two  Tolomes  of  which  have 
already  appeared — will  certainly  be  the  most 
beautiful,  and  probably  tho  iuo«t  uscfW.  The 
whole  works  ofEnripides  have  been  translated 
into  EngUah  verso  by  Potter  (2  vols.  4to., 
London,  1781-'4 ;  2  vols.  8vo.,  Oxford,  1814),  and 
into  prose  by  Buckley  in  Holm's  "  Classical  Li- 
brary."—Onthe  moral,  intellectual,  and  poetical 
merits  of  Euripides  there  was  in  ancient  times,  as 
tbero  is  in  modem,  a  great  diversity  of  opinion. 
Among  his  contemporaries,  Socrates  thought 
so  highly  of  him  that  he  made  it  a  point  to  at- 
tend the  theatre  whenever  a  play  of  hi.s  was  to 
be  performed,  and  tbe  phil(»opher  delighted  in 
bis  conversation.  Aristophanes,  on  the  other 
hand,  i)iirsued  him  with  tbe  ke*  riL  ^t  nti  l  nu>9t 
unrelenting  ridicnle,  denouncing  huu  as  the 
eorrnpter  of  tragedy  and  tihe  teaeher  of  immor- 
al doctrines,  and  contrasting  bim  nnfavorably 
in  these  respects  with  iEschylus  and  Sophoclea, 
In  modem  tUnes,  A.  W.  Sohlegel  and  the  eritiea 
of  lii«<  school  havo  adopted  the  representations 
of  Aristophuies  as  tho  basis  of  a  serious  but 
most  disparagii^;  Judgment.  The  objections  made 
to  him  hafiomafonndation,  bnt  they  have  been 
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pressed  altogether  too  fiir.  Aiistotle,  with  his 
fiilm,  impartial,  and  Jitdlelil  eritkini,,  while 

censuring  h\»  faulty  management  in  some  re- 
spects, yet  prououncea  him  tUo  most  tragic  of 
poets ;  and  this,  too,  with  the  works  of  Sopho- 
cles and  ^scl^iua  before  him.  Milton^s  opin- 
ion nearly  comclded  with  that  of  Aristotle. 
Euripides  is  censured  as  a  wornan-liator,  and  it 
is  supposed  tkat  his  distrust  of  the  feuutle  sex 
ffrew  out  of  bis  own  dwnestio  ezperienoe.  He, 
like  Socrates,  is  charged  with  a  want  of  !  tTu  f 
in  the  gods  of  his  countcy.  That  might  be  m 
objeetloti  to  some  «inoiw  his  ooatemponrtea, 
and  prrhnp<?  it  made  tlie  nar.fHing  of  mytholo- 
gical perbonagoa  cold  and  unnatural  on  miuo 
occasions ;  but  it  ought  to  hsro  little  effect  on 
modern  judgment.  In  a  literary  point  of  view, 
the  principal  charges  against  him  are  that  he 
lowered  the  tone  of  tragedy  and  weakened  its 
style ;  that  he  degraded  heroic  charncter3,  hy 
representing  them  in  beggary  and  rags,  and  hy 
these  coarse  means  attempting  to  work  out 
pathetic  effects ;  that  he  too  often  introduced 
hid  plays  witli  long  and  tedious  narrative  or 
genealogical  prologues;  that  his  choruses  fre- 
quently have  little  to  do  with  the  subject  of  the 
piece ;  and  finally,  thstt  he  delighted  m  the  rep- 
resentation of  criminal  and  uuimt  iral  passions. 
Tbeee  statements,  though  having  agerm  of  &etf 
■re  quite  too  absolutely  made.  Hn  predeees- 
sore,  iTIschylns  and  Sophocles,  had  m  ulr?.?  ! 
the  Attic  dialect  to  forms  of  eloquence  and 
grandeur^  tnitable  to  express  the  loflj  senti- 
ments of  the  great  heroic  characters  they  de- 
lighted to  portray.  The  genius  of  ^schylus 
was  naturally  grave  and  devated ;  his  educA- 
tion  and  his  experience  of  life  hnd  cnnfinned 
the  original  tendencies  of  Ins  mind,  iio  had 
shared  fully  in  the  great  excitements  and  tho 
unblin^e  heroism  of  the  Marathonian  timep.  IIo 
bad  fought  with  distinguished  bravery,  both  at 
Marathon  and  at  Salamis.  He  was  a  Pythagorean, 
and  had  been  initiated  into  the  Eleusiniaa  mys- 
teries. His  style  of  thought  and  expressnm 
was  ntonlded  by  all  these  intlueuces,  and  both 
had  a  solenm  religious  character.  His  ideasof 
the  dlvioe  nature  of  sin,  of  retrlbntion,  rise 
into  the  highest  region  of  ethical  nr  l  Hpnon-i 
speculation ;  and  his  lines,  whether  in  chorus 
or  hunbie^  breatho  a  spirit  in  entire  aeoordanoe 
with  the  loftiness  of  his  csonception^.  Tn  l  is 
style  Euripides  is  not  lotly  like  .£sctiyht&,  nor 
ela(K>rately  degant  like  8i>phoclea.  In  his  plots 
he  is  not  so  simple  as  ^Isfhylns,  nor  so  care- 
fully balanced  as  tk)nhoclc^  But  in  the  study 
of  human  pasw^ona,  m  the  analysis  of  the  char- 
actors  of  men  and  women,  in  tracing  actions  to 
their  hidden  motives,  through  all  the  labyrin- 
thine windings  of  ])retence  or  self-deception,  he 
is  undoubtedly  their  superior.  In  his  plays 
there  is  more  of  philosophy,  in  spite  of  the 
occasional  sophistry  that  deforms  them ;  there 
are  more  pithy  maxims,  sententious  expressioiui 
of  inetaphysi«d  and  cuileal  truth,  and  iRmm- 
Bionsi  that  really  evolve  important  conr In -i  ns 
bearing  upon  the  conduct  of  private  or  publio 


life.  If  wo  jndge  by  the  busts  and  ttataes  of 
Euripides  that  have  come  dvim  to  u  in  the 
collections  of  ancient  art,  he  was  a  man  t>f  ca- 
pacioua  brain,  of  grave  if  not  melancholy  conn- 
tenance,  and  studious  habits;  and  these  im- 
pressions oorre8p<md  to  those  made  by  a  can- 
ful  study  of  his  works.  In  the  freedom  and 
flow  of  his  style,  beside  its  general  elepance, 
we  are  struck  on  every  page  with  apparent* 
ly  wiiriiudied  ftlieillea  of  ezprearfon,  wbidi 
i)ii1y  Shakespearf,  of  Tiiolrrn  dramatists.  Las 
equalled.  Ilia  feeling  for  nature  is  deep,  sod 
tbd  language  io  whiefa  that  feeling  is  aiwvrg 
expressed  is  wonderfully  horiTitifnl  Few  po^ 
have  ever  equalled  him  in  the  truthfolnes  of 
hlaoharaoten.  We  censure  him  ftr  having  tsfan 
fipom  life  so  much  that  was  mean  and  unworthy 
of  being  adorned  by  h is  genius.  In  the  character 
of  AdmetOiS,  for  example,  it  must  be  said  tiMt 
his  miserable  fear  of  death,  and  the  contempti- 
ble means  he  resorted  to  to  escape  it,  bis  lihabby 
reproaches  agfunst  his  poor  old  father  for  reftas* 
ing  to  die  for  him,  make  us  regret  his  good 
fortune  in  possessing  such  a  wife  as  Alcestis. 
If  he  was  a  woman-hater  times,  he  certainly 
knew  how  to  do  fUi  justice  to  the  nobkueta 
magnanimity,  and  dwintereated  aflteedon  or 
wliii-h  woinsm  is  capable,  as  in  tlmt  tninsoend- 
wtly  beoutifiil,  but  wholly  natural  and  posiiUe 
cSiaraoter.  'Where  he  Mems  to  show  an  oppi^ 
pi  to  tcnrloncy,  by  putting  into  the  mouths  of 
his  characters  Bentimeuts  disparaging  to  the 
purity  and  generosity  of  woman,  these  sentliuurts 
were  doubUef»  drawn  from  ^vhat  he  had  seen 
of  the  dark  side  of  social  liie  in  Atliei^  end 
are  by  no  means  to  be  considered  as  the  expres- 
sion of  a  general  mysogynical  judgment  of  the 
sex.  Of  the  dramatic  power  exhibited  in  the 
character  of  Medea  there  can  be  but  one  opi^ 
ion.  This  character  is  one  of  tlie  mos^t  orer" 
whelming  power  in  dramatic  literature,  and  it  is 
carried  out  with  a  vigor  of  conception,  f  plt  ndor 
of  language,  and  unfailing  consistency  that  mtfk 
only  the  very  highest  pnMlnetions  of  genius.  Tlie 
diaracter  of  Phaidra  has  been  censured  as  a  pn- 
aeAtation  of  unnatural  passion.  Atthe  first^saos 
there  seens  to  bo  some  trtitii  in  this  oensme; 
but  we  arc  confident  that  tin-  rritir  whostadica 
it  fjuthfully  will  come  to  a  difi'erent  concluaoo. 
Sbohasftfleo  a  Tiotim  to  an  irresistiblopowtr; 
nnrl  Tinr!er  that  snpcrnatnnil  influence — not  S'O- 
peroatural  aooordiog  to  Greek  conceptions— is 
led  to  crime,  ruin,  and  death.  It  is  a  delinea- 
tion of  terrible  beanty;  how  terrible,  and  hoir 
beautiful,  no  modern  can  wholly  understaod 
who  has  not  witnessed  the  wonderful  represen- 
tation of  it  by  Rachel.  She  professed  to  play 
the  Phddre  of  Kacine ;  but  ^e  rose  from  tb« 
words  of  Racine  to  thooonoc|>tion  of  Euripides. 
But  wo  have  not  space  to  follow  out  thif 
theme  into  fVirthcr  details.  We  will  only  add, 
that  beside  those  we  have  already  mentieoed, 
Cieero  and  Qnintiiian  of  tlie  ancients  weie 
among  his  warmest  admiren;  and  the  gensrd 
e,stinia!iMii  in  whioli  he  was  held  is  shown  hf 

the  number  of  his  pieesa  which  hare  snr* 
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and  .Sophocles  together.  Tho  attacks  of  Aris- 
t(wbaiie%  and  the  graver  ooademnatkni  of 
SdilBgel,  moit  be  taken  with  large  abateouiit8| 
&r;d  a  just  judgment,  wliilo  it  r»(ln;itH  t?iat  be  bad 
wrioQs  faolts,  must  (tlaoe  fiurijiides  hij^  in  the 
intdaiBof  tragediam. 

EURIPUS,  tho  ancient  name  of  tho  nftrrow 
itraits  sepm^tiug  Ikeotia  from  the  island  of 
BabflBa,  or  Negropont>  in  the  Oredan  arobipel- 
Both  ancients  nod  modems  epeak  of  tlio 
sxtrtordinary  irregularity  and  violeuoe  of  ebb 
tod  loir  in  these  straits,  changing,  as  Livy  re- 
marks, snddcnly  like  tho  winr?,  nnd  not  men»ly 
7  timca  every  day,  as  was  believeci.  A  bridge 
ms  built  over  them  connecting  Cbolcisof  Eubcea 
with  the  toainland.  Tho  modem  name  ia£gi^^ 
or  Strctto  di  Negroponte. 

KUROCLYDON,  tho  Greek  name  of  a  very 
t^Tspestaooa  triad  (Acta  zzvii.  14),  now  known 
is  A  Levanter.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  a  whirl> 
wind;  and  ita  danjjer  results  iVoni  its  suddon- 
awa  viotonoe^  and  the  uncertainty  of  its  coarse. 

KDBOPA,  in  mythology,  a  daughter  of 
Kixnor,  Ijiij:;  of  Phainicia,  and  sister  or  Cadmus 
sod  Phccinix;  or,  aooordiog  to  Homer,  the 
inriitirof  PhoBDlz.  Her  Mtntywaa  eiid  t» 
lednein  part  to  a  recipe  ^hlch  had  been  stolen 
from  Jono  and  given  to  bor.  She  gained  the 
feviof  Jupiter,  who  effected  her  abduction  by 
plivif.^  Trith  her  in  a  meadow  in  the  form  of  a 
gi^tie  white  bull,  and  wbou  she  had  mounted 
ipoa  his  back,  he  started  with  her  across  the 
•ca,  and  bore  her  attended  by  troope  of  nereids 
i^d  trituQii  to  the  shores  of  Crete.  There  she 
became  the  mother  of  Minos,  Rbadamanthus, 
tndStfpedon,  and  snbseqnaiitiy  married  Aste- 
rioa,king  of  Cr«te. 

EUROPE,  ono  of  the  five  principal  divisions 
of  tbe  globe,  the  smallest  except  Australia,  but 
ftstnost  important  in  the  history  of  civilization. 
Geofrrapliiciilly  considered,  it  is  merely  a  N.  W. 
penhuola  of  tho  Asiatic  continent,  but  from  the 
Mtest  tbiee  It  haa  been  distinguished  as  ft' 
Sfpifftt*  division  of  tbo  globe.    Its  ii  imo  in  t!io 
time  of  llerodotoa  was  applied  only  to  that 
pwtioQ  of  the  oonllBent  etceiehing  froiBThrMe 
to  the  Peloponne>n=?.  opposite  Aaa  Minor. 
Different  opinions  obtain  in  regard  to  the  ety- 
owlcwj  of  the  name.   The  heltof  that  it  origi- 
njit<^in  the  rayth  of  Europn  vran  discarded  by 
Herodotus.  Since  then  there  liave  been  many 
other  tbetme^  none  of  which  has  remained  tm- 
oootested.  Ancient  writers  derive  tho  name 
ftom  Earns  (soutii  wind),  or  from  tvpvs  and 
•Ma  (a  Scytliic  word,  qnioled  bjr  tbe  Greeks), 
»•  broad  land,  or  from  rvpvf  and  o)i/r,  the 
'"^'d-looking  (hmd).   Modem  scholars  have 
f>^iU  for  the  ori^n  of  the  name  in  tho  Semitic 
Wi0ia.  Thna  Bochart  derives  it  from  the 
word  ereb  (west),  while  others  hold 
that  it  li  a  corrupt  form  of  the  words  havra 
^(vhite>fiBoed).— But  UtUo  waa  kaowa  tgr 
w  aaoMiit  Greeks  of  that  portion  of  the  eon- 
Iving  K  of  the  great  Alpino  moim- 
^  ijHem.  Xa  £Kt|  for  them  the  3  laige 


peninsolaa  stretching  uito  the  Mediterranean  em> 
Draoed  nearly  all  Europe.  In  Strabo's  time  tho 
QwDMO.  ocean  and  theBaltio  werooooudered  aa 
the  nortihem  hoapdary  of  the  ciontinent  The 

existence  of  the  Scan  ItiuLvian  peninsula  and  the 
Arctic  ooaaa  appears  not  to  have  beeakoownto 
the  Bomensbefwetihe  time  <rf  FUny.  In&ed| 

it  was  not  Ull  the  political  svipremnoy  was  wrest- 
ed from  the  Latin  by  the  Gtirman  race  that  the 
geographical  knowledge  of  Europe  was  poifect- 
ed.  Though  much  smaller  in  size  than  either 
Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  Europe  has  for  many 
centuries  exerted  a  greater  influence  upon  the 
destiny  of  other  portions  of  tho  globe  than  all 
tlie  other  divi.-iiona.  McCnlloch  says  :  "It  is  to 
the  world  at  hu-go  what  Romo  was  to  Italy  or 
Athens  to  Greece — tho  favored  land  unde 
hiunanitas,  doctrina,  religion/ruga^  j«ra,  Ug«$ 
ortm  atquein  oinnet  terratdittrihutaputantur.^ 
But  this  assertion,  as  it  stands,  is  obviously  too 
generaL  For  nearly  1,000  years  subsequent  to 
the  downfall  of  ih.-  Roman  empire,  Europe 
alowly  and  laboriooi^  atrugded  through  barbep 
rism  at  m  time  whea  the  ifongidian  race  in 
eastern  Asia  liad  already  iU;tainea  a  more  per- 
fect state  of  society  and  ooltura.  It  is  only 
withfai  the  last  4  eentnrlea  that  Xnropeaii 
civilization  has  matare<l  ^^o  f  ir  as  to  be  able  to 
wield  a  controlling  influence  over  d'istant  re^ 
giona  ud  to  stamp  its  seal  upon  their  political 
state. — .\ceonling  to  Eitter,  Europe,  with  rdl 
islands  belonging  to  it,  has  &  superiicies  of  8,- 
700,000  aq.  m.  and  20,780  m.,  of  coast  lin«v  il^- 
eluding  790  on  the  Ca3i)ian  sea.  The  exfr^Nne 
points  of  tbe  European  continent  ore : 

North :  C«M  North,  Ut  Tl*  W  N^  long.  W  W  W  E. 
Boutb :  C«p«  T«rlfls  -  86'OO  N.,  "  .V 8T  K, 
WMt :  Capa  Koca,  **  88*40  N,  "  'j- »->  87  •  K. 
But:    BeaofKM,   **   <»*45  N.,    "  »'W^1L 

The  length  of  Europe  firom  Gape  Qt,  Vincent 
in  the  8.  W.  to  the  sea  of  Kara  m  the  N.  E.  is 
8,430  m. ;  tho  width  from  Capo  North  to  Cape 
Matapan  (the  soothemmost  point  of  the  Greek 
peidnsiila),  2,420  m.  Eorooe  fai  boanded  K.  by 

t!ic  Arctic  ocr;ui  nrifl  the  W hite  sea,  E.  by  [lie 
Urai  mountains  and  river  and  Um  Caspian 
lea,  8.  by  the  ridge  of  the  Oaneaeoe  umkbi* 
tain«i,  the  Black  Bea,  anrl  tho  Morlitcrrrinean, 
and  W.  by  the  AtUutic  and  the  German  ocean. 
The  boonduy  line'  between  Europe  and  Asia 
is  some VI' hat  nndetermioed,  but  that  which 
asccndd  tiio  Ural  river  from  its  mouth  at  the 
Caspian  sea  to  the  Ural  moontain  range,  and 
fiillowg  the  crest  of  that  range  to  tho  sea  of 
Kara,  is  usually  adopted.  Tlie  islands  of  Nova 
Zembla  are  set  down  by  Humboldt  as  properly 
belonging  to  Asia,  (since  by  their  vertical  con- 
figura^a  they  appear  as  a  continuation  of  Uie 
Ural  range.  Erman,  on  tbe  contrary,  showi 
their  oonnectibn  with  the  Scandinavian  moun- 
tain system,  and  this  is  also  tbe  view  taken  by 
most  fenglisli  geographers.  The  continent  pro- 
per hM  Ute  abape  of  areotaiwnlar  triangle,  the 
nypothmtaae  or  whieh  extenoi  from  the  My  of 
Biscay  to  tho  sea  of  Kara,  wliile  the  richt  angle 
rests  on  the  Caqdan  aea*  The  area  of  this 
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bodj  of  the  continent  is  abont  2,650,000  sq.  m., 
that  of  the  peninsular  projections  abont  860,000, 
and  that  of  the  islands  196,600.  AltOMther 
Europe  oonti^ns  abont  ^  part  of  fhe  total  area 
of  tlio  dry  land  of  tiie  globe.  The  proix)rtion 
of  tlie  total  area  of  the  peoinaalar  projections 
to  the  main  body  of  the  eontinent  la  as  1  to  8, 
a  larger  ratio  than  is  found  in  any  other  division 
of  the  globe.  A  carved  line  drawn  from  a 
point  Inthe  Vnl  noBntaina,  lat  00"  or  61° 
to  tlio  W.  coast  of  Norway,  lat  69°,  passing 
through  Lake  One^  and  a  little  N.  of  the  gnlt 
of  Bothnia,  markaUie  extreme  limits  of  cnldva- 
tion.  It  cuts  off  an  area  of  about  550,000  sq.  m., 
or  4  P<u^  of  the  entire  surface.  Kuropo  is 
sorroanded  bjmter  on  3  side.4.  On  the  If.  the 
Arctic  ocean,  penetrating  450  m.  into  the  conti- 
nent, forms  the  White  sea,  which  ha-s  an  area  of 
85,000  sq.  m.  Its  coast,  situated  for  the  greatest 
part  within  the  temperate  zone,  has  become  a 
aeat  of  culture  notwithstanding  its  high  latitude. 
On  thoW.  the  Atlanticocean,  narrowing  between 
tiie  British  ^ands,  the  SoaodinaTian  peninsula, 
and  the  continent,  annnMe  fhe  form  of  an 
inland  sea  (North  sea,  or  German  ocean,  area 
260,000  sq.  m.),  which  is  oonneoted  by  the 
Skager  Reek  and  Cattegat  urtUt  fhe  Baltio  sea. 
The  T^altic,  comparatively  a  shallow  sea,  and 
less  salt  than  the  ooeao,  is  almost  entirely  land- 
locked. By  its  numerous  affluents,  however,  it 
has  obtained  a  commercial  and  even  a  political 
importance  in  the  history  of  the  Germanic  race, 
almost  equal  to  that  of  the  Black  sea  in  early 
Greek  history.  Its  area,  exclusive  of  islands,  is 
over  150,000  »q.  m.  The  configuration  of  the 
southern  coast  of  Enropo  is  determined  by  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  a  sheet  of  water  2,350  m.  in 
length,  covering  an  area  of  over  1,000,000  sq^  m. 
By  its  position  it  forms  the  connecting  link 
between  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  and  for 
about  20  centuries  the  history  of  the  Canca- 
aian  race  was  princii)ally  developed  upon  its 
ooaata.  The  Black  aea,  connected  with  the 
Medltemneen  by  a  nanw  strait,  Is  TOOn. 
long,  400  m.  broad,  and  has  a  snporficies  of 
180,000  sq.  m.  inclarive  of  the  sea  of  Azot 
The  coast  tine  along  all  these  sees  is  90,040  n., 
or  one  mile  of  coast  lino  to  183  sq.  m.  of  conti- 
nent; 8,635  m.  of  coast  line  belong  to  the 
Arctic  ocean,  8,480  to  the '  Atlantle^  and  7,M5 
to  the  Mediterranean.  In  consequence  of  the 
deep  indentations  of  the  sea,  the  western  half 
of  Enrape  contains  no  great  inland  country 
shut  up  from  direct  communication  with  the 
ocean.  The  distance  from  the  bay  of  Biscay  to 
the  gulf  of  Lyons  is  only  267  m,;  from  the 
British  channel  to  the  satnc  piilf,  469  m. ;  from 
the  Pomeranian  gnlf  to  the  gulf  of  Trieste,  584 
m. ;  from  the  gulf  of  Dantzic  to  the  Black  sea, 
782  m. ;  from  the  gulf  of  Finland  to  the  sea  of 
Azof,  1,012  m. ;  from  the  White  sea  to  the  sea 
of  Azof,  1,255  m. ;  and  from  the  sea  of  Kara 
to  the  Caspian  sea,  1,666  m.  Twelve  laroepen- 
hwolas  ire  Ibnned  1^  indonlBlioni  of  l£e  ase, 
6  of  them  on  the  north,  8  on  tho  wm^  and  4 
on  the  south,  viz. : 
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Two  of  the  6  northern  peninsolas  ntretiA  to> 

ward  the  Arctic  ocean,  and  are  conseqnently 
almost  uninhabitable,  viz.,  KoUt  and  Kania; 
the  largest  of  tiie  northem  peninsnlaa  (Ae  8es» 

dinavian)  lias  a  southern  direction.  Thns  odj 
a  small  portion  of  the  coast  contigunUion  is 
lost  to  culture  and  commerce.  The  islands  too^ 
with  the  exception  of  Iceland,  cluster  so  closely 
around  tlie  continent  that,  in  considering  the 
aataral  faciUtias  which  Europe  oSbrs  to  com- 
mercial interconrse,  their  roast  lino  might  b« 
added  to  that  of  the  conunouu  Thu  principil 
of  these  islands  are : 


Great  Bri Lain  imiun  Uland). 

Iralattd  

loetaad  


Oonlcn.. 

Bartllala. 

Slcil 


ICilT.. 

aodln. 


Total. 
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Beside  these,  the  following  may  be  mentioned: 
Nova  Zeinbla  and  Yaigats  in  the  Froaen  ocsaa; 
tlie  LotTmlen  on  the  coa.'^t  of  Norway  ;  the 
Aland  archipelago,  Oland,  Gothland,  Oesel,  ia 
the  Baltic ;  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Aldemey, 
in  the  Englbh  channel ;  Usliant  and  Bellads 
on  the  W.  coast  of  Prance ;  the  Azores  in  As 
Atlantic ;  Majorca,  Minorca,  Elba,  the  Lipari 
islands,  Malta,  the  Dalmatian  arcbipelagot  the 
Ionian  idanda,  the  8porades  and  Cydades,  ia 
the  Me<literranean  sea. — Considorcd  as  a  whole. 
Europe  haa  an  average  elevation  of  only  660 
feet  abore  the  levd  m  the  sea.  The  same  A- 
rertion  from  P.  W.  to  N.  E.  which  prevails  in 
the  coast  cunhguration  is  perceptible  in  the  po- 
sition of  the  mountains  and  tibdr  diAreat 
strata.  All  the  peninsulas,  tho<^'  Ptrotrliir.irto 
the  northward  excepted,  are  lIunl^tiiinou^  ai 
are  the  islands,  while  the  plains  cover  the  Iai]gest 
portion  of  the  main  bo<ly  of  the  contment 
The  proportion  of  the  plains  to  the  mtnintainoai 
regions  in  all  Europe  is  as  5  to  2 ;  but  in  that 
portion  of  Europe  which  has  been  prcCmineDtly 
the  seat  of  civilization  and  the  theatre  of  Wt- 
tory,  the  mountains  prevail  over  the  plains  as 
8  to  1.  A  diagonal  line  of  mountain  ranR% 
atendinif  from  8.  S.  to  IT.  W.  (Oaneasos,  Ov* 

Sathians,  and  ITercynian  mountains),  forms  the 
ividing  line  between  the  mountainous  and  tbs 
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portions  of  Enrope.   The  Utter,  extend- 
ing from  the  shores  of  the  German  ocean  to  tho 
Ur^  q>peMr«a8  «  weetem  continoatioa  of  tlio 
itoppes  of  Stbeiris  and  Taron,  interseeteti  1  y 
the  insalar  Ural  ra.n^e.    "While  on  the  ^ln-i  es 
of  tbe  German  ooeau  ita  width  ia  only  9ii 
Ail  being  t  ho  point  when  the  momitiiii  eja* 
tonu  approach  the  ocean,  in  tho  exlrenio  east  it 
is  1,400  m.  wide.    ltd  entire  length  is  near  2,300 
ita  area  2,100,000  so.  m.   AtMeedlng  fVom 
tho  heaths  of  "West  Brabant  in  an  easterly  di- 
rection, even  bcjond  tho  Ural  passes  to  the 
«cp[)f  8  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Altai  monn- 
tiins.  80  dejjreos  of  longitude,  no  elevation  of 
OTer  1,2(J0  or  1,300  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
lea  is  met  with.   The  weatem  or  European 
porUon  of  thia  plain  appears  to  have  formed, 
after  tbe  commencerocut  of  tho  tertiary  period 
of  geology,  the  bod  of  the  sea.    It  incladea  the 
vhud  baaia  of  ti&e  Baltio  and  White  aeas^  A 
pvt  «f  it  ia  tntTorwd  hy  rivers  flowing  north- 
ward from  the  Alps,  tho  Bolioniian  .iml  Sa- 
ittk  mountaina.    To  the  eastward  the  water- 
idled  between  the  Baltio  and  the  Blaelr  and 
C^piark  -'.j.H  is  only     fo^v  hundred  feet  in  cle- 
mioD ;  conimouciug  at  a  spur  of  the  (Jarpar 
thiaos  near  the  eooroe  of  the  Dnieater,  it  mna 
tlir<>u2;li  the  Ruaaian  govemmenta  of  Vcntniio, 
Grodno,  Minsk,  Mohilev,  Smolensk,  Fskov. 
TVnv  Kovgorod,  and  Vologda,  to  the  Ural 
mg^c.    Though  interspersed  with  marshes, 
Wg^  and  lieatlis,  tliis  imineuoO  plain  is  suscep- 
tiblt  of  high  culture,  but  nowhere  is  the  soil  so 
fertile  as  to  produce  crops  witliout  laborious 
diligence.  Thua  it  becAmo  naturally  the  seat 
of  a  civilization  based  in  part  upon  the  ster- 
lia^  eharacteristioa  4>t  the  energetic  Ten- 
tme  race.   Connected  with  thia  large  plain 
ttatwo  leaser  on  -,  "m  Franco  (94,000  stj^,  m.) 
wA  in  Hun^urj  (,^8,000  sa.  m.). — ^Tbe  moun- 
iin  iratcni  of  eoathem  ana  western  Enrope  ia 
pMOed  aroond  the  central  mass  of  the  Alps, 
vUn  fmna  the  summit  and  the  principal 
yttodied  of  the  continent.  The  Alpa,  eorer- 
ing  an  area  of  95,000  sq.  m.,  slope  down  on  4 
ades  toward  France,  Germany,  Iluugary,  and 
iMf.   Although  towering  up  in  numerous 
steep  and  rocky  summits,  they  constitute  ono 
of  the  most  accessible  mountain  systems  of  the 
globe,  and  form  hj  thdr  eztensire  valleys  and 
practicabk  passes  rather  a  connecting  link  than 
adividi^  liue  between  tho  surrounding  coun- 
tries.  The  highest  elevatibn  of  this  system  and 
of  sU  Europe  is  Mont  Bknc  (15,783  feet)  aooord- 
ing  to  Bmguiere),   The  lowest  limit  of  per- 
petnal  snow  in  the  Alps  is  8,700  feet  in  the  lati- 
tude of  4o°  N.    Connected  with  the  Alpine 
•y<«o  are  the  mountain  ayatema  of  tbe  8 
Sfmth^rn  pr-nin^Jilas,  viz.,  th-"'  Hi'^poric  or  Py- 
t<tmvx  system,  tlio  Apennlnois  and  the  Bolkau, 
^Aotbe group  of tlieClBrpethianaodSadetio 
moantaini.   The  Pyr^n^es  stretch  from  E.  to 
^.  for  240  TO.,  but,  including  tho  Cantabrian 
Jttomjtains,  their  length  is  600  m.    Tlioir  & 
■ide,  toward  Spain,  ia  rugged  and  precipitonst, 
vktU  on  the  a.  they  descend  gradually  by  a 


Boriea  of  parallel  ridges  into  France.  They 
send  4  principal  chains  through  the  Iberian 
pen  insula,  the  whole  system  covering  a  super- 
noial  area  of  810,000  so.  m.  Their  onlnunating 
point  is  tho  Cerro  do  Mulhacen  in  the  Bierra 
Nevada  (11,660  feet).  The  Apenninee^  stretofa- 
iag  from  tbe  Alps  through  tbe  entire  length  of 
Italy  to  t!i.'  -  ti  ait  of  Hes«ina  (840  m.),  cover  an 
area  of  60,000  sq.  m.  Their  highest  summit  ia 
the  Monte  Oomo  (9,543  feet).  The  Carpatliian 
and  Sudetio  mountains,  with  tho  Erzgebirge 
and  the  BOhmerwald,  form  one  chun  extending 
1,200  m.  in  length,  from  the  Danube  iu  Uun- 
gary  to  tbo  saiuo  river  in  Bavaria.  Their  high- 
est elevations,  from  5,000  to  8,000  feet^  are  in 
Transylvauia  and  Uvagurj,  where  thej  aorpasa 
tho  lower  limit  of  perpetual  snow.  The 
Balkan,  a  direct  continuation  of  the  Dinario 
Alps,  sweeps  in  an  irregular  curve  from  tho 
Aariatio  to  the  Black  sea.  It  is  tho  Meant 
Hsmns  of  the  ancients.  Its  general  elevation  is 
about  4,000  feet,  thou);}i  the  culminating  point 
rXchardagh)  reaches  the  height  of  9,700  feet. 
Thenee  one  range,  the  aneientPindnB,  diverigea 
to  the  S.,  dividing  Albania  from  Koumclia,  and 
connecting  with  the  motmtains  of  Greece,  the 
kitieat  ■nmndts  of  which  ettdn  an  elevation 

of  8,000  feet.  Near  tl:c  rn-^tem  end  of  tho 
principal  range  the  littlu  liaikan  branches  o£f 
In  a  S.  £.  direction,  and,jtinning  parallel  to  the 
shore  of  the  Black  sea,  terminates  near  the 
Bosporus.  Between  the  Alpine  system  proper, 
the  Pyr^n^s,  and  the  Atiantle  (hi  FranoeX 
there  are  8  separate  mountain  ranges,  viz.,  tho 
Ce venues  aua  mountains  of  Auvergne,  the 
Jura,  and  the  Vosges.  The  C^vcnnes  divide 
the  low  country  on  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
basin  of  tho  Khone  from  the  plaina  extending 
"W.  to  tho  Atlantic ;  their  general  elevation 
ia  from  8,000  to  5,000  feet,  though  some  peaks 
viae  to  a  height  of  aboot  6.000  (Plomb  de  Ctantal, 
B,093;  Mount  Mezin,  n,lil8  feet).  Tho  Jura, 
of  nearly  the  same  elevatioti,  extends  along  the 
fh}ntier  of  France  and  Switzerland.  Further 
to  tho  N.  tho  Vosges  divide  the  basin  of  the 
Khine  from  that  of  the  Moselle,  their  summits 
ran^mg  from  1,400  to  4,000  Ibet,  and  the 
loftiest  only  4,693.  There  arc  Reveral  plain-^, 
independent  and  difibring  in  tlicir  principal 
features  fron>  the  great  northern  plain,  en^ 
closed  by  the  Alpine  gystcin,  to  wit:  the  basin 
of  the  Po  (15,000  sq.  ni.),  the  basins  of  the 
Rhone  and  of  the  upper  Rhino  (4,250  and  S.r)O0  * 
sq.  m.  respectively),  and  the  Moravian  plain 
(1,000  sq.  m.).  Beride  the  above  mentioned 
ranges,  all  more  or  less  immediately  connected 
with  the  central  system  of  the  Alps,  £urope 
oontwnajn  its  iaiaoda  and  peninsulas,  5  distinct 
motmtain  systems.  They  are  the  Bardo-Corsi- 
oan,  the  Tauric,  the  British -Hibernian,  the 
Scandinavian,  and  the  Sarmatiui.  The  Sardo-  ' 
Corsifan,  as  its  desijrnation  implies,  i;*  tho  ranpo 
of  mountains  stretching  from  N.  to  S.  thruugh 
the  islands  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia ;  its  highest 
snmmit,  Monte  Rotondo  in  Corsica,  bus  an  ele- 
vation of  9,054  feoU   The  Tanrio  eyatcm  is  con- 
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prentest  devation  being  6,052  feet.  The  British- 
Uibernian  system  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land is  comparatively  insignificant,  rising  in  its 
highest  peaks  but  little  over  4,000  feet  (Snow- 
don  in  Caemarvonsbirc,  8,670  feet ;  Ca<k'r  Idris 
in  Wales,  8,550;  Ben  Macdhu  in  Scotland, 
4,890;  Ben  Nevia,  4,370;  Caimtoul,  4,245; 
Helvellj-n  and  Soafell  in  Cumberland,  8,055  and 
8,166  respectively;  Carran  Tnal  in  Ireland, 
8,410).  The  Soandinavian  Alpe  or  Dovrefield 
extend  1,000  m.  from  K.  to  8.  through  the 
entire  length  of  the  Scandinavian  poninsula,  at 
^general  elevatioii  of  from  8,000  to  6,000  feet. 
Tbsfar  highest  •nmmits  are  the  fibedbntten^ 
8,120  feet,  and  the  Ska^tuls  Tind,  8,400.  In  the 
N.  portion  the  lower  limit  of  perpetual  snow  is 
att8,ffOO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  tea.  TheSapr- 
matian  eyr^tovn  con^hU  only  of  a  few  scattered 
hill  chains  in  liussia,  rolaml,  and  the  N.  E.  part 
of  Pmssia ;  its  greatest  ck-vation,  in  the  plateau 
of  Valdui,  is  only  1,118  feet.  Tlie  Ural  range, 
which  forms  the  N.  E.  boundary  line  of  Europe, 
extends  from  N.  to  S.  through  20  degrees  of 
latitude,  with  a  breadth  of  40  m.  and  a  general 
elevation  of  loss  than  2,000  feet,  only  a  few 
summits  rising  to  a  height  of  2,500  feet.  Toward 
the  S.  it  diverges  into  smaller  ridges  that  ex- 
tend to  the  Caspian  sea,  the  sea  of  Aral,  and 
the  steppes  of  the  Kirghiz.  A  volcanic  belt 
extends  through  the  Bonthemmoet  porticMi  of 
Xnrope  from  eentral  Aito  and  Ajsta  IGnop 
through  the  archipelago,  Greece,  Naples,  Sicily, 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  to  the  Azores.  Along  tbia 
line  deatmotive  earthquakes  are  of  frequent  oo> 
cnrronro.  Beside  many  extinct  craters,  there 
are  two  active  volcanoes,  Etna  in  Sicily  and  Ve- 
•ovinaiiear  Naples.  In  the  north,  Iceland  con- 
stitutes a  distinct  volcanic  region.  Its  principal 
volcano  is  Mount  Hecla,  some  eruptions  of 
vrhloh  have  lasted  for  6  years.  The  8.  W.  por- 
tion of  the  island  contains  the  famous  pcysers, 
or  intermittent  springs  of  steam  and  boiling 
water.  There  are  two  other  volcanoes,  one  on 
the  island  of  Jan  Mayen,  between  Iceland  and 


development,  which  in  Germany  i 

the  character  of  political  dismemberment.  Ita 
eastern  portion,  the  basin  of  the  Danube,  shows 
aome  fet^una  of  Asiatic  geography,  such  ss  the 
pusztas  or  prairies  of  Hungary.    3.  Southera 
Europe  consists  of  the  three  southern  p«iiDMi> 
las  (Spain  and  Portugal,  Italy,  Greece).  Oom- 
bining  many  of  the  advantages  of  the  temperate 
and  sub-tropical  regions,  it  became  the  earliest 
recipient  of  Asiatic  and  African  cultorc,  to  the 
inflaenoe  of  idiicb  «  portion  of  it  remained  sab- 
Jeet  even  at  a  time  -when  OhrMMi  ^viHzatka 
had  been  vigorously  developed  bjtlM  TeotOLic 
race  in  central  Europe.  4.  Noffthetn  EarofM) 
(the  fleandfaiavian  peninsula,  Bmnnrk,  sm 
Great  Britain)  is  less  favortcl  in  climate  and 
natural  resources,  and  hence  most  adapted  k> 
the  development  of  energy,  seWteliflBeai,  and 
daring  courage. — The  river  systems  of  Em-ope 
are  lej^s  extensive  than  those  of  either  Asia  or 
America.    The  principal  watershed  of  the  con- 
tinent, running  from  S.  W.  to  N.  E.,  from  tlf* 
strait  of  Gibraltar  to  the  sea  of  Kara,  divide 
the  eOBlinent  into  a  8.  K  and  a  N.  W.  slope,  the 
former  containing  67.5,  the  latt*r  42.5  per  c<int. 
of  the  toUil  area  (2,000,000  and  1,500.000  eq.  m. 
respectively).   On  the  8.  E.  slope  the  bann  of 
the  Caspian  sea  comprisea  about  500,000  sq.  m. ; 
that  of  the  Black  sea  and  the  sea  of  Azof  about 
930,000  sq.  m. ;  and  tlie  basin  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean sea,  670.000^  aq.  m.  On  the  N.  W.  atope 
the  Atiantie  baafai  uid  the  hashi  of  fbe  Bame 
comprise  460,000  ?q.  m.  each,  the  basin  of  tlic 
German  ocean  400,000,  and  that  of  the  Arctic 
ooeaa  180,000.  The  following  are  the  prinei- 
pal  rivers  flowing  into  the  different  seas:  1, 
Caspian  sea:  Urol  and  V-olga;  2,  sea  of  Arof: 
Don ;  8,  BUMk  sea:  Danube,  Dniester,  Dnieper, 
4,  Moditerrnnean  :  Maritza,  Kara  6oo,  Vardar, 
Salembria,  Aspropotamo,  Arta  (in  Turkey  and 
Greece),  Drin,  Narenta,  Isonzo,  Tagliamento, 
Piavc,  Brcnta,  Racchiglione,  Adipc,  Po,  liubico, 
Metauro,  Ofauto,  Sele,  Vol  turn o,  Garigliaoo, 
Tiber,  OmbrOne,  Amo,  Yar  (Dalmatia  and 
Italy),  llhono,  Hdrault^  Audo,  Tet,  Teeh,  Ter, 


Spitzbergen,  the  other  (mountain  of  Zarytcheflr)^l.lobrepat,  Ebro,  Guadalaviar,  Xuear,  Begma 


on  the  northern  island  of  Nova  Zciiibla.  Alto- 
gether Europe  contains  S7  summits  of  over 
11,000  feet  elevation  above  the  level  of  1^  aea, 
48  of  more  than  10,000  and  less  than  ll,000ftet, 
109  over  9,000  and  under  10,000,  92  betwesn 
8,000  and  9,000,  and  160  between  ffiW  and 
8,000.  Of  those,  820  belong  to  the  Alpine  sys- 
tem.—In  accordance  with  the  prominent  fea- 
tnreaef  tiie  vertical  elevation,  4  natural  divisions 
may  bo  pointed  out  in  Europe :  1 .  Lower  Europe, 
comprising  Russia,  Poland,  Galicia,  and  the  east- 
em  provinces  of  Prussia.  A  monotonous  plain, 
assuming  the  character  of  steppes  in  tlie  8.  and 
of  swamps  in  the  N.,  inhabited  by  the  Slavic 
ivoe  under  absolute  monarchical  nde^  St  forms 
the  connecting  link  between  Europe  and  Asia. 
S.  Upper  Europe  (Switzerland,  Austria,  Ger- 
many, Belgium,  IIoHand,  Fruiu  e)  comprises  the 
moet  diversified  geographical  formation,  and  is 
iMooe  the  teat  or  a  vMied  aerial  and  political 


(France  and  Spain)  ;  5,  Atlantic:  Minho,  I>nero, 
Youga,Hondego,Taj;na,  Caldao,  Gnadisiaai  Ha- 
to,€raMalquivir,  Ginadalete;  6,  bayt^Bieeey; 
Bidassoa,  Adour,  Garonne,  Charente,  Sevre- 
Hiortaise,  Loire;  7,  British  ohanuel:  Ome^ 
Seine,  Somme;  8,  Oeraun  oeean;  MiaMt, 
Rhine,  VeehlL  Ems^  We«er,  Elbe.  Eidvr;  9, 
Cattegat :  GOtiia  Elf,  Glommen ;  10,  Baltic  sea : 
Ulea,  Neva,  Narova,  Peman,  I>Qn%  Windaa, 
Niemen,  Pregel,  Passarpe,  Vistula,  I-eba.  Lu- 

Eon,  Stolpe,  Vippcr,  Porsante,  Regs,  Oder, 
lekeoeti,  Vamow,  Trave,  Motala  Elf,  Dal  Elf, 
Angermann  Elf,  Uinoa  Elf,  Pitca  Ell',  Lulcs  Elf, 
and  Tornea  Elf:  11,  Arctic  ocean:  Tana  EIti 
Onega,  Dwina,  Ifeseno,  Petchora.  Beside  these, 
there  are  the  rivers  of  the  British  islands,  the 
chief  of  which  are  the  Thames,  Severn,  ICed- 
way,  Trent,  Onse,  Tyno,  Tees,  Wear,  Mersey, 
Dee,  Avon,  Eden,  and  Derwent,  in  England; 
the  Tweed,  Clyde,  Forth,  Tay,  Dee,  Don,  Spcy, 
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ITith,  and  Annan,  in  Scotland;  tho  Shnnnon^ 
Braaiion,  Loe,  Blockwator,  Snir,  Barron,  Slaney, 
liffej,  Bojno,  Baon,  Foyle,  in  Ireland.  The  most 
importaot  of  these  rivers  are :  the  VolgSj  Don, 
Vistula,  Danube,  Odor,  Elbe,  Weser,  Rhine, 
Rbooe,  Loire,  Tamis,  Thames,  Severn,  Mersey, 
Forth,  Oljd«^  and  Shannon.        largest  xiver 
of  EoMpe  is  tiM  Volga,  with  s  ooom  of  annt 
1,000  m.  and  a  basin  of  over  600,000  sq.  m. ; 
wax  «mtm  the  Danube  (length  of  coarse  1,770 
u,  bMia  808^000  aq.  m.).    Artiileial  wafcer 
coarscs  Qonaect  the  Caspian  sea,  the  Baltic, 
aul  the  Antio  ooean,  by  the  Volga,  Neva, 
nd  DvlnA  rtven;  the  Black:  sea  and  the 
Gennjin  ocean  by  the  Danube  and  Rhine  ;  tho 
}Le<literranean  and  the  Atlantic  ocean,  British 
(hnnd  tad  Gorman  ocean,  by  numerous  canals 
between  tho  Rhone,  Garonne,  Loire,  Seine, 
Bcheldtj  and  Rhine.  Tho  middle  courmi  of  most 
of  the  large  rivors  is  well  adapted  to  naviga- 
tion by  steam  and  other  vessels,  but  their  useful- 
ness for  the  purposes  of  commerce  is  restricted 
bj  obstmctiona  at  their  mouths.    Such  is  ee- 
pedally  the  case  with  the  Yidga,  Don,  Danabfli 
ud  Rhine. — ^The  lakM  of  Eimpe  are  small,  and 
Ktfcely  any  of  them  important  to  commoroo. 
Xba Mowing  are  among  the  largest:  Ladoga 
(MM  sq.  m.),  Onega  (3,280),  Saima  (1,600), 
and  Knara  (685),  in  Russia;  Wcner  (2,185), 
Wfltttt  (840),  and  Maelarn  (760),  in  Sweden; 
kki  of  Geiwra  (240)  and  ulce  of  Oonitanoe 
(im.  in  Switzerland;  Garda  (180)  and  Lago 
Manure  (160),  in  Italy;  and  Lake  Balaton 
(188X  in  Hungary.  Fonr4lftlii  of  the  lakM 
in  Europe  are  situated  in  the  re^rion  around 
the  Baltic  sea. — The  whole  of  Europe,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  northemmo«<t  por- 
tion of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  and  Russia, 
being  situate  within  tlie  temperate  zone,  enjoys 
equal  and  temperate  climate,  favorable  to 
»  healthy  muscular  development.    The  disad- 
Tiatages  ariding  from  the  proximity  of  the 
Arctic  ooMtt  and  the  dimatio  influences  of  nor  th- 
m  Ana  aro  more  than  overborne  by  many 
•dnntages  which  no  other  division  of  the  globe 
enjoys  in  an  equal  degree.  The  prevailing  winds 
•ra  vettern,  and  henoe  before  reaching  Europe 
hue  been  in  contact  with  an  expama  of  water, 
thcsurfare  of  which  hns,  even  in  January  and 
in  kt.  45-50*      rarely  a  lower  temperature 
tta  44°,  48*,  or  00*  F.  In  ibe  leoond  place, 
Enrope    influenced  by  a  broad  tropical  zone 
iodadinig  Africa  and  Arabia,  whose  dry  soil 
Mvis  U^warm  the  air  carried  to  Europe  by 
•oothem  winds.    On  tho  other  hand,  the  in- 
flotflce  of  the  Arctic  ocean  upon  the  climate 
of  tho  contineDt  h  neutralized  by  the  Gulf 
■'WMj.  The  combination  of  all  these  advan- 
explains  the  fact  that  the  mean  tempera- 
^  of  Europe  is  higher  tbM  that  of  any  other 
mfma  of  the  globe  ia  corresponding  latitudes, 
isothermal  Hues  of  Asia  and  America  bond- 
Msg  in  Europe  to  the  northward  by  some  10 
«pe«  of  latitude.  Thus  in  lat.  86"  >f.  the  mean 
**n^»eratureof  the  year  is  66"  F.,  and  in  lat.  71* 
I*  (Oipe  North)  it  it  SS*     not  ]ow«r  thaa  ia 


lat.  55*  66'  on  the  E.  coast  of  Asia  and  Amer- 
ica. Owing  to  the  causes  belure  mentioned, 
the  mean  temperatnre  of  Europe  is  higlicr  and 
the  extremes  are  leas  in  the  same  latitudes  in 
the  western  than  in  the  eastern  part.  Tho 
isothonnal  line  of  50"  F.  (mean  annual  temper- 
atore)  runs  from  Londoa  to  Grioow  and  Odei->> 
that  is  to  say,  trcm  lat  Bl*  80'  to40*  SS*  N.,  thm 
declining  nearly  5  degrees  of  latitude  to  tlje  S. 
in  a  ooorse  of  81°  5'  of  longitude.  The  isother* 
nul  Una  of  50*  F.  mns  from  Bayonne,  touching 
Ancona  and  Durazzo,  to  Larissa,  or  from  lat. 
U°  29'  to  40°  16'  N.  in  24"  6'  of  longitude.  A 
mean  amnial  temperatura  of  08*  is  only  met 
with  on  the  southern  coast  of  FortugaL  But 
while  the  mean  temperature  diminishes  advano- 
ing  eastward,  the  extremesof  the  heat  of  summer 
and  the  cold  of  winter  increase.  Thus  London 
has  the  same  mean  temperature  as  Vienna,  which 
lies  more  than  8i  degrees  further  S.,  but  it  has 
t^e  stmnner  of  St.  Petersburg  and  the  winter  of 
Milan.  The  transitions  from  winter  to  suimner 
and  from  summer  to  winter  are  less  abmpt  in 
the  largest  portion  of  Europe  than  they  are  in 
America.  Almost  everywhere  the  seasons  suc- 
ceed each  other  witli  groat  regularity.  Tho 
extreme  north  only,  where  the  winter  lasts  for 
8  months,  and  tiie  extreme  sonth,  form  excep- 
tions. The  fall  of  rain  is  more  equally  dLstrio- 
nted  to  the  N.  of  the  Alpine  system  than  to 
the  8.  of  it  It  hn  been  calenlated  that  tiia 
entire  quantity  of  rain  falling  in  the  part  of 
Europe  is  less  by  i  than  in  the  S.,  but  the  suow 
of  rae  N.  covers  the  deficiency  of  ratal.  The 
western  winds,  being  laden  with  tho  moisture 
which  they  have  received  in  passing  the  Allan- 
tio,  generally  bring  rain,  while  thaoaatera  winds 
are  dry  and  chilly.  From  tho  same  cause  tl)0 
average  quantity  of  rain  is  largest  iu  Great 
Britain,  and  decreases  in  advancing  to  the  £. 
and  S.  E.  Thunden^torms  occur  in  the  N.  part 
of  Europe  almost  exclusively  during  tho  summer, 
in  the  S.  part  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. — The 
vegetation  of  Europe,  dependent  upon  and  cor* 
responding  to  its  climate,  has  not  tho  extremes 
of  luxuriance  or  stcriUty  belonging  to  other  great 
continents.  Culture  has  diyerained  it  and  hat 
domesticated  many  plants  natives  of  otiiaroomi- 
tries.  Tlui-j  the  vine,  olive,  and  mulberry  have 
been  introduced  from  Syria,  the  cotton  plant 
from  India,  maiae  from  Amenea,  the  vaiimt  and 
peach  from  Persia,  the  apricot  from  Armenia,  tho 
soger  cane  and  orange  from  China ;  while  many 
€f  tlie  indigenons  plants,  eepecially  v^tabla  (as 
lettuce,  cabbage,  turnips),  liave  been  improved 
by  coltare  to  such  a  degree  that  their  rdation- 
ship  with  their  wild  ty|>es  is  scarcely  evident 
Europe  may  be  divided  into  3  vegetable  zones, 
viz.:  1.  The  sob-arctio  zone,  characterized  by 
tiba  pvevaleaee  of  the  pine  and  birch  and  of 
cryptopnmoiis  plants.  Of  frrain  it  produces  only 
barley,  and  no  fruit  whatever.  Tijis  zone  com- 
prises Iceland,  the  Faroe  islands,  the  Soandina* 
vian  peninsula  N.  of  lat  64",  and  Rossia  to  theN. 
oflat62\  2.  The  central  sone,8obdividediatn 
thaaoMof  thalMooiiaiidoali^andtliatof  th* 
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chestnat  and  Tine.  The  tonaet  inolndoi  Great 
•  Brttetn  and  Irefand,  tiie  fleandioaTiaa  peoiosola 

8.  of  lat.  04**  N".,  ami  the  fJonnan  mid  Sarraatian 
plaia  botwe«a  lat.  C2"  and  4»".  The  latter  oom- 
priiea  Um  valleys  and  plaiiu  between  the  moan- 
tiunranfesof  central  Europe  and  tho  Sarmatian 
plain.  In  the  former,  rye  aud  wheat  aro  the 
I)rincipal  graiofl;  in  the  latter,  wheat  and  maize. 
8.  The  southern  zone,  or  tho  region  of  perpetual 
verdure,  and  of  the  olive,  oompristng  the  8 
aontbern  peninsolaa  and  the  eoathetn,  ooaifc 
country  of  France,  distingnished  by  a  great 
variety  and  luxuriance  of  sub-tropical  vegeta- 
tion. The  sngar  cane,  cotton  plant  banana, 
orange,  citron,  fig,  pomegranate,  and  date  grow 
in  the  southernmost  belt  of  this  re^on.  The 
zones  ill  which  these  fruits  and  plants  prow 
IbUo  w  the  lines  of  equal  sommer  heat,  and  hence 
ran  fton  8.  V.  to  17.  B.,  sinoe  tho  eztremea  oif 
summer  heat  and  winter  oold  increase  advano- 
ing  eastward,  though  mean  annual  temper- 
atnre  deeronaoa.  Thia  th«  isotton  plant  la 
niltivatcd  on  a  small  scale  in  tho  southernmost 
portion  of  8paiu,  from  lat.  86°  to  87°,  to  a 
greater  extent  in  Sicily,  and  also  in  the  S.  £. 
ancle  of  Italy,  in  Greece  as  high  as  lat.  411", 
and  at  Astrakhan  in  lat.  46".  Tho  olive,  which 
does  not  soecaad  on  the  W.  coast  of  France  in 
lat.  43°,  grovv9  n»  far  as  lat.  44-45°  in  tho  S.  E. 
provinces  of  Fninco  and  in  jtaly.  Tiiefigand 
pomegranate,  which  accompany  the  olive  in  the 
west,  are  found  in  the  Crimea  as  far  K.  as  lat. 
46^  The  climate  proper  faf  the  culture  of 
muze  terminates  on  the  W.  coast  of  France  at 
lat.  46"  so;  on  the  Bhine  at  49^  on  the  Elbe  at 
6(M(1*.  Rice  bfls  nearly  the  same  geographical 
range.  Tho  ciilturr  of  the  vine  extends  a.^!  far 
K.  as  lat.  4r  80'  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  60°  80' 
on  the  banlu  of  the  Bhine,  8S*  on  the  Oder 
river.  In  Russia  it  grows  aa  far  X.  a>  ht  52% 
but  it  is  not  cultivated  beyond  50°.  Altogether 
the  regioli  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vfaie 
comprises  about  ?  of  Europe,  that  adapted  to 
the  culture  of  wheat  ^.  The  K.  limit  of  the 
latter  is  lat.  57-58°  N.,  though  it  is  raised  in  a 


few 


:1  spots  in  Finlfind  as  far  N.  as  lat. 


80°  and  61°.  The  liardit  r  kinds  of  grain,  rye, 
barley,  end  Oate,  are  cultiva\sl  c<n  the  W.  sido 
of  ^Norway  m  far  as  lat.  G9°  55'  X..  hut  on  the 
E.  sido  uf  tho  iScaadinavian  mountains  they 
scarcely  ripen  at  67-68°,  and  still  further  E.  in 
Bossia  they  cannot  be  onltivated  beyond  lat.  60- 
63°.  Peaches  and  aprfoots  snooeed  in  Russia 
as  far  N.  as  lat.  50",  melons  at  lat*  62°;  and 
nloms  and  cherries,  growing  wild  as  ftr  as  lat, 
B6*(  are  carried  bqrond  that  limit  by  ooltiTBllon. 
Tobtooo  is  extensively  cultivated  over  the  great- 
er part  of  Europe,  from  Sicily  to  Sweden,  as  are 
flax  and  hemp,  tliough  they  tnriTebest  between 

lat.  45°  and  60°. — Enropn  nontnin>  tho  vanous 
minerals,  though  in  unequal  proportions.  It 
ie  abundantly  supplied  with  iron,  copper,  lead, 
coal,  and  salt,  hm  produces  comparatively  small 
quantities  of  goid  and  silver.  Gold,  though 
widely  diffused^  is  only  found  in  a  few  plai^ 
(Qupathianai  Und  monutftini^  and  Bcwudlnwiaa 


Alps)  in  snfficient  qnnntities  to  twj  the  a* 
pense  of  woridng  ft   Mirer  fa  nloM  ii  tt» 

Hartz,  the  Carpathians,  Ural  mountain.%  Scar- 
dinavian  Alfis,  and  BarUioia.    The  hcbett  ins 
mines  are  in  Sweden,  which  nrodnceatbetat 
quality,  in  Great  Britain,  which  has  thelAfjcfit 
quantity,  in  Styrin,  Carinthia,  Bavarii,  Uie 
Pyrin^s,  the  Carpnlhianp,  and  the  Harti  moot* 
tmns.   Copper  is  less  abundant  than  irto:  L\e 
richest  mines  of  this  meUil  are  to  be  foaod  in 
Hmigary,  the  Saxon  and  Bohemian  monDtains, 
in  England,  tho  TJral  mountains,  and  the  Son* 
dinavian  Alp.^.    Lead  is  wrought  in  raoat  of  th* 
large  mountain  ranges,  tin  only  in  a  few  plans 
(Cornwall  and  the  Hartz).   Mereniy  k  bke> 
wise  confined  to  a  few  spots,  as  the  ninciif 
Idria  in  Carniola,  Beux  Fonts  in  tlic  Pali's- 
nate,  and  the  Spanish  province  of  La  Msscti^ 
Hie  riehest  eoal  lld&t  ezirt  infbe  K.ifldW. 
parts  of  England,  on  both  sides  of  theiniddla 
region  of  Scotland,  in  Ireland,  Belgiam,  Fnuce 
(\  of  tibe  entire  area  of  wMeh  eowitry  is  etned 
to  consist  of  coal  beds\  dcrmany,  Cataloni»iii 
Spain,  and  Sardinia.  Salt  is  either  obtained bjtlie 
evaporation  of  brine  from  salt  springs,  or  fpcm 
depositories  of  mineral  salt,  of  whidb  the  moa 
extensive  aro  fonud  ^vithin  the  Austrian  enpire 
•tWieliczkaand  Saltzbnrg.  Salt  springs  are  dd- 
merons  nlnn^rtho  "  ules  of  all  mountains  bdos^ 
ing  to  tho  pritniiive  formation.  Large  qoiath 
ties  of  salt  arc  also  collected  fVom  tho  salt  lalirs 
of  tho  Orimea.   Zitic  is  wrought  in  Ea^bod 
and  Germany,  and  cobalt  in  Saxony.  «*■ 
these  metals,  antimony,  bifnnuih,  maugsnei*, 
sulphur,  alum,  &o.,  are  obtained  in  larger  or 
smaller  quantities  \n  the  difl^t  roooatua 
chains. — The  animal  Icincrdom  of  Europe  b  ut 
less  varied  than  the  flora.  The  divewtits jjf 
the  8  nmlogioal  regions  are  IneonsiclcnbK  im 
the  only  real  contrast  is  bet  u  <  (  n  tf  e  arctic  ani- 
mals of  the  extreme  north,  as  the  reindeer,  whia 
beer,  Ac,  and  the  beasta  of  prey  of  tbeeititoe 
•oath,  the  lynx,  wild  cat,  &<•.    Tf  e  ongajj 
flaaturos  of  the  fanna  of  Europe  iiuH  wa 
greatly  m  odilied  by  cnltare.   Several  species  ot 
wild  animals  have  disappeared  entirely 
countries,  as  the  wolf  and  bear  in  GrettBw* 
and  in  some  pwta  of  the  continent,  while  otbers 
are  becoTiiin-^^  scarrer  from  year  to  year.  ^  T"'^ 
tlio  jackal  Id  now  only  found  in  DaUnatja,  tM 
urns  and  the  elk  in  some  Polish  provinces  of  Kn- 
sia,  the  porcupine  in  the  extreme  sootb,  the  a^ 
key  near  Gibraltar,  the  chamois  and  ibex  in «« 
Alpine  mountains.  But  if  Europe  h  poer  in'l» 
beasts^  it  is  rich  in  domestic  ammok.  in  <^ 
nortbemmost  region,  aa  fin* 8.  as  lat.  6o  .v> 
Lapland,  an  1  Lit:  n  ; '  in  Russia,  the^jjjjj 


abounds :  central  Europe  has  iromeiwe 
of  horsea,  homed  eeltie,  sheep,  goats,  uxl  h^. 

and  Bo^ithc rn  Europe  possesses,  hesm  um 
mules,  camels  (the  An^ian  iu  TaacMf, 
Bactrian  in  8.  Ruaia),  and  buffaloes  (m  i'F"^ 
Altogether  Europe  has  150  species  '^^"'*3'(3 
58  of  which  are  peculiar  to  that  continenW 
PDiall  birda  Europe  has  400  «p«ciciN  but  win; 
ofthemiMoiilyhiidsofpMMtfa.  Aidoi«(a<" 
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lands  of  birda  pecnliar  to  oertain  regions  are 

the  flamingo,  spoonbi!!,  pelican,  and  vultare  in 
tlie  S..  pray  taglo  in  tlio  N.  eider  duck  (N, 
laL  SS")}  awao,  and  red jroose  in  the  X.  and 
K.    bee-eater  in  the  8.  £,  wfafto  owl  In  tiw 
ci'rerae  N".,  <tc.    Various  species  of  turtle  ex- 
c«{it«d,  Europe  has  no  lai^  amphibia,  ilsh 
'  m  BOM  Abundant  on  the  N.  Hum  on  ibe  8. 
eoist;  li€rring  and  codfish  are  found  only  in  the 
5^  sturgeon  in  the  Kassian  rivers  aud  seaa, 
iBcbovies  and  pilchardaOD  the  S.  W.  coast, 
t^:nn.v  fish  in  the  Mediterranean.    Of  insects, 
f^vcriil  kinds  of  tar.oiitala  and  soorpiona  are 
pfMnliar  to  Europe.  The  sillcworm  is  raised  prin- 
dpally  in  the  H.  connf  ries,  the  honey  Leo  evf  ry- 
▼hcre  on  the  eoatiueut,.    The  annelides  of  Eu- 
rope include  the  medicinal  leech  (in  Sweden, 
Gtrmany,  Hungary,  and  Poland).   Europe  is 
itmndantly  supplied  with  edible  mollusks,  but 
tJifv  are  found  in  greater  abundance  and  better 
(Qiditj  in  the  Mediterranean  sea  tlian  on  the  N. 
eoOt  KadiMed  animals,  zoophytes,  &c.,  also 
tl'ouad  on  the  8.  coasts,  where  some  of  them  (the 
•ctiaiss)are  used  as  food,  and  where  the  ooral 
laheries  employ  many  perKnw.  Generdly  the 
E  part  ofEiirr'i  e  ]io.sses808  a  greater  variety  of 
tsmik  aud  species  than  the  N.,  while  the  lat- 
ter bss  them  in  greater  nmnben.— The  inhab- 
itunU  of  Europe  are  a  mixture  of  many  differ- 
eattriU^  most  of  them  belonging  to  the  great 
lodo-OerrosJDic  stock  of  the  Caucasian  race.  Of 
the  aborigines  of  Europe  nothing  is  known  with 
IDT  degree  of  certainty,  uitliuu^k  scientific  re- 
Mtfches  have  led  to  aisoovenes  upon  which 
the  nii>>t  Mngtilar  theories  have  been  bnsod. 
Thus  it  Las  been  attempted  to  prove  that  at  oue 
time,  long  before  the  dawn  of  recorded  or  even 
tndttioDary  history,  a  negro  race  inhabited 
tmSnl  Europe ;  and  that  after  their  extinction 
th«re  w;vs  a  period  during  which  two  races, 
^itiagaisbed  by  their  oraniid  formation  aalons- 
b«aiiiiid  thort-lieada,  Inhabited  tlie  W.  hdtiidii 
an!  t!ie  i  tntral  part  of  the  contiii' nt.  Dis- 
rbg&niing  these  theorie8|  we  find  that  in  the 
^-  of  Europe  the  Ibnfaiw  apfMor  aa  the  abori- 
piaal  inliaLitant"*,  of  whom  tho  Basques  are  be- 
lieved to  be  the  only  extant  remans.  At  a  very 
etfly  epoch  theso  alwrigines  were  intruded  upon 
by  p«oj)1e  of  tho  Gaelic  or  Celtic  stock,  who  ac- 
quired posiMbn  of  all  France,  Britain,  Ireland, 
Spain,  and  the  N.  of  Italy  (Gallia  Cisalpina). 
Afterward  nn'<ther  kindred  people,  speaking  a 
different  language  (tho  Cirabric,  Cymric,  or 
Cambrian  race),  conquered  the  N.  of  France,  the 
^Md  E.  of  Britain,  and  the  N.  W.  shores  of 
wtnany.  These  8  races,  Iberians  (Basque^i), 
Cell*,  and  Cjmri,  are  found  in  potw<^on  of  the 
lod  S.  W.of  Enrope  at  the  dawn  of  history, 
n  tiie  E.  and  V.VT.  the  Ugrian  (Kongolian) 
(perhaps  tlie  Scythians  of  the  atK  iLnts), 
of  whom  the  I^m^  Finn?,  Samoyeda,  and  the 
jugjanareihe  present  T«inain8,«eem  to  have 
wen  the  ofip^nril  iiilmliitiitit-.    At  an  early  pe- 
riod the  barmatiaiis  (Slavi)  settled  in  the  ooun- 
tnea  K.  of  the  Bliolc  see,  and  preaainff  S, 
gwdMUy  diipotteawd  the  Ugriaaa  of  th^ooon- 


try.  Between  the  ITnian  and  8annatian  raoea 
of  the  E.  and  the  Celts  and  Cvmri  of  the  W., 

the  Germanic  races  are  found  at  the  earliait 
period  of  traditionary  histoiy  pressing  N.  to 
eoaqwr  Seandiaavfa  and  S.  agamst  Fmee  and 

Italy.  The  S.  E.  of  Europe  was  probably  set- 
tled Asia  and  Africa ;  history  finds  fa. 
Graeee  and  Italy  two  noee  who  afterward 

came  known  ns  the  Hellenic  and  Roman.  Tho 
former  was  the  first  to  develop  in  Europe  a  high 
stale  of  eolture,  which,  heviiig  been  received  tf 
the  conquering  Roman  race,  was  carried  over 
all  the  countries  around  the  Mediterranean. 
HeTing  edunsted  their  power,  the  Boman  oon- 
fiuorors  were  in  their  tnrn  oveHhrown  hy  t!to 
hardy,  vigorous,  oud  barbarous  nortliera  na- 
tions, who^  eftor  hevhlg  embraced  Christianity, 
in  the  course  of  many  centuries  developed  a  new 
and  ditierent  civilization  upon  tho  basis  of  the 
recognition  of  a  common  higher  destiny  of  man* 
kind.  The  Herali,  (Mrt^ths,  LoogobardB,  and 
other  Teutonic  tribes,  penetrated  Into  and  let* 
tied  in  Italy  ;  Suevians,  Visigoths,  and  Vandals 
in  Spain;  Franks  and  Burgundians  in  Gaul 
(France) ;  Angles,  Saxona,  Jutee,  and  IVisiane 
in  Britain.  In  Italy,  Spain,  and  France,  the  c(>ti- 
querors  were  mostly  assimilated  to  the  nations 
whoea  the^had  found  there,  and  by  their  ad- 
mixture with  them  the  r^rcsent  so-called  Latin 
or  Romanic  race  was  prouuced.  I  a  Britain,  the 
invaders  drove  the  original  inhabitants  into 
Wales,  Cornwall,  and  Cumberland,  but  woro  in 
their  turn  iavuded  by  Normans  and  Frcucti  m 
the  11th  century,  when  the  admixture  of  all 
the.se  different  elements,  Celtic,  Anglo-Saxon, 
aud  Nurman,  gradually  produced  the  jiresent 
English  race.  In  Spain,  the  Goths  and  Van- 
dals were  overrun  by  Arabs  in  the  8th  oen- 
tnry,  and  did  not  recover  possession  of  the 
country  for  7  centuries.  In  tho  S.  E.  the  TTel- 
lenio  raoe  became  during  the  middle  ages  lar^ 
ly  mixed  with  the  BlaTle,  while  anoond  tne 
lower  course  of  tho  Danube  an  intermixture  of 
the  ancient  Daoians  with  a  Boman  colony  pro- 
dmed  the  preaeiit  Romnifai  orVeWediian  raee. 
Toward  tlio  end  of  the  9th  century  a  Ugrian 
race  settled  in  the  ancient  Pannonia,  where 
they  remain  to  the  present  day  under  the  nameo 
of  Magyars  in  Hungary  and  Szeklers  in  Tran- 
sylvania. Of  the  Tartars  who  under  Genghis 
Khan  entered  Europe  in  the  18th  centnr^r,  and 
kept  possession  of  a  largo  jwrtion  of  Russia  till 
the  end  of  the  loth  century,  some  descendants 
still  remain  in  the  S.  of  that  empure.  The  Os> 
manli,  another  branch  of  the  Mongolian  raoOi 
invaded  Europe  in  the  14th  century,  and  have 
ever  since  kept  possession  of  the  8.  E.  corner 
of  the  continent.  By  mioj^iBg  freely  with  W. 
nations  they  have  lost  many  onaraeterfatio  fea- 
tures of  the  Mongolian  stock. — Tlie  i  njnilatiori 
of  Europe  in  1860  was  calculated  at  206,000,000, 
or  H  to  the  sq.  m.,  by  Reden ;  at  267,000,000 
by  Bescherell*:- ;  u*„  29fi  onn.ono,  (,r  S3  to  thosq. 
m.,  by  Berghaus;  while  the  "  Euoyclop»dia 
Britannica"  fail806eet»  it  down  at  S5a,678,85a 
only.  DiiterioiaW»)«rtim«tMi&«fc<7>»0<M^0Qa 
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Hi  distribntion  between  the  £.  and  W.  portions 
il  yery  unequal,  the  average  popolation  on  a 
square  mile  being  nearly  100  in  the  W.  and  only 
80  in  the  E.   "With  the  exception  of  the  4  free 
dties  in  Germany,  the  canton  of  Geneva,  and 
Malta,  the  greatest  density  of  population  nre- 
vails  in  Bel^um  (401>) ;  next  come  the  kingdom 
flf  SflSOnj  (808),  England  (882),  the  grand  duchy 
of  Hesse  (266),  the  dachyof  8axe*Alteiibaig 
(868),  the  Netherlands  (260),  Great  Britain 
(239),  northern  and  central  Germany  (about 
200),  Ireland  (203),  Italy  (199),  the  GennanproT- 
inces  of  Austria  (180),  France  (176),  Bttfuto 
(154),  Russia  (80),  Sweden  (20),  Norway  (11), 
Joalwad  (0.161.  The  average  nataral  increaae 
per  fnwimi  M  fhe  popnlatien  ▼ariw  from  0.6  to 
1^  per  cent.   It  is  1.43  per  cent,  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, 1.16  in  FroMia,  0.6  in  all  C^ermany,  0.69  ia 
Ftnoe.  Irdana  fsllMOiiljmitirinwhidi 
there  has  been,  of  late,  a  decrease  of  popula- 
(ioa.  There  are  in  Eorope  altogether  89  citiea 
with  more  than  1 00,000 inhaliHwits  to  each.  Of 
the  population  of  Europe  more  than  U  belong 
to  the  Caacasian  race,  of  which  all,  with  the  ez- 
«eptkm  of  8,000,000  Jews  and  Arabs  (^emitio 
stoct),  are  of  tbe  Indo-Enropcan  stock.  Tlie 
Indo-European  nations  all  profess  Christianity, 
and  present  in  tlieir  liistorioal  progress  so  many 
foatnres  distinct  from  the  Asiatio  and  Afrioan 
nations,  that  they  may  properly  be  tenmd  the 
people  of  Europe.    They  are  divided  into  3 
great  branches,  viz. :  1,  the  Komanic  or  Lat- 
bi  race  (81  per  cent,  of  the  total  popuhition), 
inhabiting  the  mountainous  S.  W.  countries  on 
the  MedUarranean  and  Atlantic  ocean;  they 
tn  iouamfo,  eoDoitable,  passionate^  and  yindio- 
tive,  temperate  in  eating  and  drinking,  imapi- 
native  and  inventive;  mostly  Boman  Catiio- 
Ucs ;  2,  tbe  Germans  (28J2  percent.),  thronging 
the  elevated  plwns  and  valleys  of  central  Eu- 
rope and  tbe  aborea  of  the  Baltic  and  Northern 
oeean;  tiMMghtftil,  dear-minded,  honest,  indus- 
trious, persevering;  mostly  Protestants ;  8,  the 
Kavi  (27.8  per  ceut.),  thinly  distributed  on  the 
plains  of  tbe  east ;  Mi  developed  in  intellectual 
qualities,  of  a  temperament  alternating  between 
oriental  languor  and  passionate  excitement; 
Roipan  and  Greek  Catholics,  representatives  of 
the  Anatio  prindple  in  Eoiom.  Aoonnectiog 
Ink  between  the  Bomaoio  anaTratonionoea  la 
Ibond  in  the  Belgians;  between  the  Romania 
and  Slayio^  in  tb*  Greeks  and  Wallaohiana; 
between  the  Slavio  and  Teatonie,  in  the  Eaii 
Pnnnans,  Poinoranians,  I.usalians,  and  Austrian 
Wends.  Of  the  Mougolian  race  there  are  two 
prinoipa]  Vmneben,  eneh  of  them  nnmeroosly 
subdivided,  viz.,  the  Finns  and  the  Tnrks.  As  a 
nation  tbej  stand  on  a  still  lower  plane  of  intel> 
leotoal  and  todnatrid  development  than  tiM 
Slavic  races ;  they  are  mostly  Mohammedans  or 
pagans.  The  Makers,  originally  belon^ngto  the 
Mune  race,  havo  been  influenced  aomMnoj  th» 
Indo-European  nations,  that  thoy  scarcely  pre- 
serve any  of  the  features  peculiar  to  the  Mongo- 
lian family.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  dif- 
toint  nww  whidi  aft  tbia  daiy  inhabit  £arope : 


L 

L  iDdo-Karopeu 

0.  Bonumio  or  Latts 
Greek  (PelMKiaa) 

JteHeiw  .•.....••«.(..  -, 

8p«nlanls  ud  PortogneM  19.000,000 

French  Mfi(A,W 

&hieU«»(8«ttMilaad).   «Ml,ooo 

IToninlilwii   fi.ooojaoo 

1,  CelU 

la  booUuid  and  InUod  «,00Q,M0 

la  WalM  sad  fiilttaar  t/mfion 

&  Oennanc 

Qemuuia  pra|Mr  Bl/MOyNI 

8c— iHBimm; 
BlMWS.....*  l,CMjOOO 

SradM....M.......  i^^S^ 

Ai^Jtsiflsaow.  .••«••••••••.••-•  2ti ,  '-""J,^ 

Western  5Ut1  : 

Wenda   aO(k,OM 

Polee  10.000^000 


BontheniBUTi: 
Berriaaa,  Slorecka, 

GraUiMM,4e....  7.600,000 
BataHlMS.   4,000,000 

A  Letts  and  Llthnanlans   MM* 

>    Jl  Beaqaee  and  KDscaldnnaee  (ea- 

oleot  IbcrUM)  

a.  Albenlans  and  lllyriens  

*.  Anneaiy  (In  TrMeylTHls 

itrMB^laS  MttlHMatS  SB  tke  mm 

Doa).   JS 

QjliiM  «   T 

  SMW* 

A  Sow*     tfimm 

lb  MjiltcM)  (Arsbe  mingled  with 

IaUm  «h1  OwniM*)   WWO 

IL    MOSGOUA!*  RACi 

1.  Finn!*. 

a.  iielUo  (Oennanised)  Flnne  (U- 
TvataM,  BatlMmluMS  Ingerea. 

Teptiares)  

SL  Penman  Pinna,  on  tbe  Kama, 

Dwlna.  and  Petchora  (Vot- 

takB,  Biriannes,  PennUn») — 
dL  Pglatt  Fbma  (in  Sweden  and 

SSCMV)  •.«...........••" 

5.600,000 

a  8«eUei»(lnTranaylTaala)^.^^.. 

&  Samojsda  (faiH.  ■.BohIb).....**** 

6b  Turka.  ^  • 

a.  Osmanll  

Koical,  Bas5lBn^  Bash- 
kirs, Me&htshcreka, 

TBrUOiOTcr  iJ^^f^timi^  mS» 

^^^^^^ 

Total  

.  v_  the  diff?'' 

—Most  of  the  lanpnapes  spoken  j 
ant  nations  of  Europe  Bhow  ^<^"^^^,"5Jn,iiB- 
oommon  though  very  remote  ongm  ^  .  ^ 
guistic  science  has  protedtbeirrelflt  ^^^^'^.^ 
the  Sanscrit,  and  its  early  oorrolativeorj^ 
«iT»toDgnaflk  andgroopa  them  uuitf"- 
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of  Indo-Enropean,  or  Tn(lo-Gcrmaniclanj?nftge«, 
Tbe  fuliuwing  table  exhibits  all  tbe  European 
I  IB  thair  nJalioos  to  «m1i  oCh«r: 


1  Ilift-0«nMUil«  langiiAgM. 

L  PelMKic  ^otip :  a,  ancknt  and  modern  OlMk;  1^ 

In,  from  which,  either  by  depoDenitlon  or  by  ad- 

Iillxtnr«  with  the  Coltir,  Oemianic,  and  Slavic  lan- 

ruxgcK  thu  rollowinz  bavo  dweendaU:  SpMiith, 

r>irlU(rui'»o,  Krt  nrh.  IUIIan,BliatilBer  OllM^iad 

WalUchlan ;  <•,  Albanian. 
%  G'Tmanlc  pronp:  rt,  Oerinan  .nml  Ir.w  I>iifrh)and 

£DglUh  ;  b,  bcaudluaTlaa  ^Icciuudtc,  6w«4i«U,  A<or- 

wrcian,  and  Danlab). 
1  fikrie  groua,  diridad  tote  inaaj  dUlMl%  m  Bmalaii, 

lUjrriaa,  derrlaa,  BalgwlMi,  Sloridk  Blhwitou, 

SorMao  (Wend).  PoiWhT 
ll4ttl>hKrovp.  divided  tatotteLflittlniraaKa  proper, 

TJthiMnliHT.  ukd  Samoitttfl* 
&  C«ltle  croapi,  ftmneHf  doBlaiBt  ia  wotera  aad  e«n> 

trai  Korope,  bntBDireairvokAalBlnlaB^iralMb 

ana  Brtttuty. 

i  Aryan  groups  I  ■flUBllllMV'^tytha  MH— H<lto» 

rrp'le*. 

n.  Fluni'ti- 1  artaric  lanerini  i  < 

I.  >  i;i:ii>h :  (I,  iLareliaui  t>,  iLtUioaiMJi ,  c,  LiToaian; 

1  Eunfrarian. 
ITufciak. 

HL  BMqM,  not  related  to  any  other  BnopMB  Imgiiata^li 

qwkcB  only  In  the  north  of  Spain. 

~Titli  the  cxceptiuQ  of  China  proper,  the  phys- 
ical ealtare  of  no  other  part  of  too  world  ia  so 
much  developed  as  that  of  Europe.    Of  tho 
total  area  20  or  2  3  per  cent  is  non-produotive, 
UDf  either  lakes,  liven^  awamps,  rooka,  or 
occupied  by  builJinf"',  or,  like  the  extreme 
Lonliera  portion,  unlit  for  human  habitation ; 
Mmt  eent  it  devoted  to  agricoltoro  or  caUle- 
onqg:  and  over  40  per  cent,  ia  in  forests,  of 
vUdt  Boaaia  alone  has  over  1,000,000  sq.  m. 
The  best  comvated  ooontries  are  Qreat  Britain. 
Gennany,  and  Tnaae,  The  introdootion  of 
•eieodSc  methods  of  agricnltore  into  tbeee 
coDotries  has  tended  eteudily  to  increase  the 
^odoctiTe  capacities  of  tbe  soiL  Tbia  ia  eioo* 
^  the  ease  in  Great  BrftaiB,  wliero  ttie 
JTcrage  crop  of  grain  to  tho  acre  is  considcr- 
ih^r  birger  than  in  the  United  States.  The 
Dumber  of  domevHo  animala  In  Sorope  is  slirted 
K^Re<len  as  follows :  Ilorses  27,000.000,  valued 
u  f 775,470,000 :  homed  cattle 8U,OUO,000,  value 
|SH7SO,000;  Bheep  191,000,000,  V8lae$68r,- 
600,000;  fts?cs  1,800,000,  value  $12,600,000; 
goaU  16,800,000,  value  $36,450,000;  bogs  87,- 
500,000,  value  $108,240,000;  mules  800,000, 
Tiloo  $17,160,000  ;  np^'regate  valuo  of  domestic 
«dmal«  $2,502,210,000.   The  average  yearly 
■dneral  prtKluction  is,  according  to  tbe  same 
■ntbohty,  of  gold,  $26,000,000;  of  silver, 
$$.024,000;  of  iron,  35,700,000  cwt.,  or  $128,- 
876,OOi);  of  copper,  500,000  cwt.,  or  $1 1,520,000; 
ojkad,  1,330,000  cwt.,  or  $4,795,200;  of  tin, 
HOW  cwt.,  or  $2,635,200;  of  quicksilver,  28,- 
^  cwt,  or  $1,677,000;  of  coal,  686,500,000 
cwt,  or  $96,500,000 ;  of  brown  coal,  10,000,000 
cwt,  or  $500,000 ;  of  salt,  68,300,000  «Wt,  or 
HMW.OOO ;  of  brimstone,  22.500  cwt,  or 
'1^^;  total,  $828,896,400.   Tb^  indostrial 
Efo<M)Q  is         in  Great  Br^^ 
tnace,  and  Germany.    Tho  facilities  of  com- 
a^erce  li&vc  been  increased  extraordinarily  with- 
in tbe  last  quarter  of  ft  oantvy  Ij  tnmpikeSi 
ooali  railroads,  steamboats^ 
TOUvn, — 22 


&c.  The  total  annaal  value  of  Soropean  oom- 
meroe  was  estimated  by  Reden  in  1868  at  $2,- 
750,000,000  ($1,400,000,000  imports,  and  $1,- 
$60,000,000  eiyortaj.^  (y.thia  amount  tbe  oom- 
mopoo  of  Groat  Brilaiu  npresents  owor  SO  par 
cent.,  Germany  and  Austria  over  26  per  cent 
(viz. :  tbe  Uanse  towns  12.46  per  cent,  the 
ZollTwefai  9Mf  Anatrla  4),  Franoe  ovor  14  per 
cent.,  Holland  ovor  6  per  cent,  Russia  over  4 
per  cent,  Bdgimn  over  8  per  cent  Alto« 
gether  over  66per  oeot  of  the  a^n^te  value 
of  European  commerce  falls  to  tbe  sharo  of 
tbe  Germanic  nations,  while  they  number  only 
98.S  per  cent,  of  tbe  total  population.  The 
principal  articles  of  food  nro  tlio  different  kinds 
of  grain,  especially  wheat  and  rye,  though  in 
some  soimtries  potatoes  «•  to  ft  iKgt  extent 
used  as  a  substitute.  The  average  annual  quan- 
tity of  breadstui£i  consumed  per  head  is:  in 
Saxe-Altenburg,  10.92  bushels ;  in  France  and 
WOrtemberg,  9.86 ;  in  Baden,  8.97;  in  Bavaria, 
838>8.07;  in  England,  8.68;  in  Kassao,  7.8; 
in  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Uesse,  6.24;  in  Lux- 
embargo  6.61.  Tbe  annaal  consnmption  of  meat 
•needs  6,000,000,000  lbs. ;  the  sewerage  per  head 
is:  in  England,  80  lbs.;  in  Baden,  54;  in  Nas- 
sau, 62;  in  Bavaria  and  Wttrtembeci^  45;  in 
EessftiOassel,  41 ;  in  IrSBflft,  Praiaift,  and  Loz- 
embnrg.  40;  in  Saxe-Altenburg,  87;  in  Baxony, 
86 ;  in  tbe  grand  daohy  of  ilesso,  35.  Tbe  an- 
naal consumption  of  batter  is  near  5,000,000,000 
lbs. ;  of  cheese,  over  2,000,000,000  lbs. ;  of  milk, 
22,600,000,000  gallons.  Tbe  conaumption  of 
wine  has  for  10  years  ftwaragsd  2,1 60,000,000 
gallons;  the  annual  average  per  head  is:  ia 
France,  15  pallons;  ia  tho  Palatinate,  Wtirtem- 
berg,  iiiiden,  and  tlio  grand  duchy  of  Hesse,  6J— 
7i;  in  Ebenish  Prussia,  8f-^ ;  in  Bavaria,  2^; 
in  Nassau,  1^-2^ ;  in  Russia  and  Saxony,  | ; 
in  England,  1.06  quarK  The  average  annaal 
oooaamption  of  beer  is:  in  Bawaria,  71.8  qnarta; 
te  EngUnd,  48  49;  in  Wttrtemberg;  47.8;  in 
Saxony,  24,4;  in  l?adon,  18.6;  in  Prussia,  1'5.11 ; 
in  Franoe.  9.7. '  Tbe  average  consnmption  of  al- 
ooImUo  HqiMra  is  given  by  Redan  s*  lt->14 
quarts  in  Prussia,  11  in  Hesse- Cassel,  6  in  Sax- 
ony, 8.6  in  Great  Britain,  2  in  WOiiemberg,  and 
1.76  in  Franoe.  The  total  consamption  of  coffeo 
is,  according  to  the  same  authority,  2,400,000,000 
lbs.  (average  quantity  per  bead  in  Franco  4.5 
lbs.,  in  the  ZoUverein  2.6,  in  Great  Britain  1.1) ; 
of  tea  70,000,000  lbs.  (average  per  head  1.6  lb.  in 
Great  Britain ;  in  the  ZoUverein  not  full  y|y 
part  of  a  ponnd).  Of  sugar  tho  average  oon« 
sumption  is:  in  Great  Britain  17  Ibe.,  in  Franoe 
6.66,  in  the  Zollvereba  4.88  per  head.  Of  the 
total  consnmption  of  tobaoco  (over  6,000,00(^ 
ewU),  nearly  80  per  oenu  is  tbe  share  of  Gonnft- 
nj.— Ohristianity  is  almost  exdnaiwel j  the  re- 
ligion professed  by  tlie  nations  of  Europe.  Thft 
8  prinoipal  denodiinatioM^  vis.,  Roman  GathoUo^ 
Protestant  sod  Gree^  oonwpond  nearif  to  tfaft 
8  principal  races,  Latan,  German,  and  Slavic. 
Tbe  aggregate  nomber  of  Roman  Oatbolica  ia 
aboii*It4k00Q,00a  They  oonstitnte  ahnost  the 
anthm  popidatkn  of  ItilTi  flpalB,  Fortagil,  «d 
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Bosaiaa  Poland,  M  per  eent  of  the  popnktioa 
of  Franoa,  76  per  oain;  of  Aostria,  71  per  oenLof 

Bavaria,  62^^  per  cent,  of  all  Germany,  P2  per 
oeut.  of  IreUod,  99^  per  cent,  of  Belgium. 
Protestantism  is  tlie  estAblisbed  faith  ia  Great 
Britain  and  the  Scandinavian  kingdom?,  and  in 
professed  by  9G  per  cent,  of  the  populnlion  of 
Great  Britain,  46^  per  cent,  of  Germany,  67 
per  cent,  of  Holkod,  alt(^ther  by  nearly 
•0,000,000  people.  Greek  Catholicism  has 
50,000,000  professors  in  Kussia  (83  per  cent  of 
the  total  population),  10,000,000  in  Tnrker  (66 
per  cent.),  and  abmit  6,000,000  in  the  SUtIo 
provinces  of  Austria.  GeographicjiUy  Roman 
QithoUoi«n  is  the  dominant  religion  in  the  S. 
and  8w  W.,  Greek  OathoUetam  in  the  E.  and  8.E., 
ProtostanUsm  in  the  N.  and  N.  W.  The  num- 
ber of  A£ohammedan8  is  about  6.000,000  (8,600,- 

000  in  Tttrkey,  tlio  remainder  in  8.  Bnina),  of 
Jews  about  2,900,000,  of  Buddhists  about  10,000 
(Kongolian  nomadic  tribes  in  8.  Russia),  and 
of  pagans  about  1,000,000  (in  the  extreme  N.  of 
Bussia). — Popular  education,  measured  by  the 
proportion  of  schools  i>nd  pupils  to  the  entire  pop- 
ulation, is  Dioro  general  in  the  oonntries  inha- 
bited by  the  Germanic  race  than  among  the  Latin 
nations,  and  it  holds  the  lowest  place  among  the 
Slavic  nations.  In  Saxony  ana  the  Thuringian 
principalities  the  proportion  of  pupils  to  the 
population  is  as  1  to  4 ;  in  Prussia,  Sweden,  and 
Norway,  as  1  to  G ;  in  Holland  and  Denmark,  as 

1  to  7;  in  £ngland,  as  1  to  8 ;  in  Austria  and 
BeoUand,  as  1  to  10;  in  Belgium,  as  1  to  10.&; 
In  Ireland,  as  1  to  12 ;  in  France,  as  1  to  17;  in 
Bnwia,  as  1  to  93.  Of  the  whole  nnmber  of 
ehildren  under  15  yeani  of  age  dwra  nradn 
witliout  common-'^hool  education  in  PruSvSia 
S.6  per  oent.,  in  Bavaria  20  per  cent.,  in  the 
German  provineee  of  Anstrla  8S  per  oeok,  ia 
B^gium  33  per  cent.,  in  Franco  44  per  cent.,  in 
8pain  75  per  eenU,  in  Parma  (Italy)  84  per 
oenL,  in  Ruraia  90  per  cenL  In  the  higher 
branches  of  education  Spain  stands  in  the  front 
rank.  It  has  8  universities  with  8,400  students 
(1  to  IMO  of  the  whole  population) ;  next 
oomes  England  (proportion  of  students  to 
population  as  1  to  1,795),  then  Sweden  and 
Korway  (1  to  1,800),  Denmark  (1  to  1,850), 
Fortngia  (1  to  2,624).  HolUind  (1  to  8,280X 
Switnrland  (1  to  8,285),  Germany  (1  to  8,419), 
France  (1  to  8,440),  Greece  (1  to  8,fil0),  Ilun- 

rf  (1  to  4,610),  Russia  (1  to  18,600).  But 
■tatiBg  this  proportion  it  is  neeessary  to 
remark  that  the  standard  of  profefisional  ciliKa- 
tion  is  very  different  in  the  countries  named. 
What  is  tenned  a  imiverBity  in  one  eoantiry 
scarcely  ]y  )lds  the  rank  of  a  college  or  an  acade- 
my in  another.  Thus,  Germany  has  only  22 
udvenities  proper,  while  it  has  hundreds  of 
colleges  (pymnasia),  which,  judged  by  the  stand- 
ard of  the  education  they  confer,  would  be 
entitled  to  the  designation  of  univernties  in 
some  other  eountries.  Of  educated  men  in 
Europe  the  Protestants  have  relatively  the  larg- 
est prop<irtion ;  next  come  the  Jews,  then  the 

Bomaa  Oatholicib      lastly  tbo  Oroeli  Qatbo- 


lies.  Agricultural  colleges  and  polyteehnic  in- 
■titates  have  been  introduced  at  a  oonparatirely 

recent  date  in  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Switz- 
erland, France,  Belgium,  and  Russia.— To  jodoe 
of  the  moral  status  of  European  soeiely  DJ  vbm 
criminal  statistics  is  impossible,  on  aoooant  of 
the  incorapJeteness  of  our  information.  Some- 
thing may  be  learned  in  this  respect  from  the 

?roportion  of  illegitimate  to  legitimate  births, 
his  is  lowest  in  some  portions  of  Russia,  where 
it  ie^  3.19  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  births; 
in  the  Two  Bioilies  it  is  6  per  cent,  in  HoUaod 
6.24^  in  Sardinia  6.66,  in  Pmiria  7.0A,  In  Franee 
and  Belgium  7.34,  in  the  ducliies  of  Mecklenbar?r 
8.98  and  9.61  respectively,  in  Hanover  8.9^  in 
Anstria  and  Portugal  10,  in  WOrCediberip  lOjM. 
in  the  petty  Saxon  duchies  12.19,  in  the  errand 
duchy  of  Ueaae  13.48,  in  the  kingdom  of  S&xonj 
18.88^  ia  the  grand  daeby  of  Baden  In 
Bavaria  23.25.  A  much  more  unfavorable  pro- 
portion obtains  in  the  larger  cities.  Thus  of  the 
entire  number  of  births  in  Genoa,  8.07  per  cent, 
are  illegitimate,  in  Berlin  and  Frankfort  14.2?, 
in  Turin  18.87,  in  St.  Petersburg  22.22,  in  Mu- 
nich 86.84,  in  Paris  62.68,  in  Vienna  62.fi,  la 
Strasbourg  60.6(5,  in  Lyons  71.42.     But  as  a 
measure  of  public  morality  these  proportions  are 
insnflScient,  since  the  facilitii-H  tor  marrying  sre 
very  different  in  different  staten.  In  some  cases^ 
especially  in  Medclenburg  and  other  petty  Ger- 
man states,  the  obstacles  to  legal  marriage  are 
so  great  that  nnmhers  of  people  prefer  to  li*e 
together  In  a  stale  of  what  wonid  be  peifecdy 
le^  wedlock  in  Scotland  or  America,  but  is 
omy  ooncnhinage  by  the  local  laws  of  those 
slates.— The  present  politieal  systems  of  Eo* 
rope  are  tlic  product  of  nenrly  20  centuries  of 
strife  and  war  among  the  different  races  inijab. 
Mng  tiw  eontinent  Tbooch  at  oertain  pevioft 
of  pcfico  political  phUosopners  and  Btatesmeo 
have  endeavored  to  demonstrate  the  existooce  of 
a  certain  balance  of  poww,  whidi,  by  keemnf  in 
check  the  ambition  of  conquerors,  shoula  serve 
as  a  guarantee  for  the  continuance  of  tho  actual 
state  of  t]ital0%  there  are  in  die  whole  faialocy 
of  Europe  scarcely  any  two  sacceoding  peners- 
tions  during  which  this  idea  has  been  realized. 
There  has  always  been  an  almost  conUnoous 
shifting  of  Iwnndaries  irrespectiTe  of  nationaK* 
ties,  and  there  is  not  one  of  the  great  poven 
that  does  not  hold  in  subjection  portions  of 
other  nationalitiea.  Thus  KusnA  holds  sevefsl 
German  proriooea,  Finland,  and  part  of  (hs 
former  Polish  kingdom,  not  to  mention  coun- 
tries the  peopleof  which  betong  to  the  Moogoliaa 
race.  FrmsiafaassoaiePolishproTiiieea;  Anstria 
rules  over  IT n n  crary  and  parts  of  Polan d  and  Itsl|y: 
France,  iloUand,  and  Denmark  over  portions  of 
Germany  (Alaaoe,  Lorraine,  Luxemburg,  Scbles- 
wip-Bolstein).    Scarcely  anywhere  on  the  Eu- 
ropean continent  is  the  form  of  government  the 
spontaneous  outgrowth  of  the  popular  will,  aid 
honoo  there  is  no  remedy  against  abase  of  mo- 
narchical power  except  revolutions.    The  fear 
of  these  has  in  many  states  compelled  the  miers 
to  sntj^  their  power  to  certain  ooostftotiMal 
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r*»«trir'tioTi'».  but,  with  the  exception  of  Qront 
bntaiu,  iVussiii,  souie  of  tho  siuuUer  Gcnnuu 
itataa.  Belgiom,  and  Sardinia,  ooastitntionalism 
is  at  beat  nominal.  The  ralatiye  rank  the 
different  rtaiai  ia  determined  bj  their  power  to 
do  miacliief  to  each  other,  and  the  existence  of 
uKwc  of  ttio  mallar  ttetea  ia  nmp^^owipi^  to 


the  jtalou^^y  ef  the  greater  mim.'  Wft  la 

{•'rially  tho  case  with  tho  8  republics  ■wiiich 
•re  tolerated  in  Europe  (Switzerland,  Ionian 


islands,  San  ■^fr^r■no,  Andorra,  and  tlie  free 
cities  in  Geruiimvj.  Beside  these,  there  are 
altogether  46  monarchical  states^  the  rulers  of 
whicli  have  different  tiUes,  such  as  emperor, 
kin;;,  grand  duke,  prinoe-eleotor,  duke,  prince, 
landgrave ;  but  this  difference  in  officiiU  titles 
doea  not  impl/  any  difference  in  aov^reiga 
power.  Tbeee  state*  are  daadfied  into  those 

of  the  Ist,  2d,  3d.  and  4th  rank.  Tlio  following 
are  their  names,  area,  and  population,  in  1859 : 


I  mm  tt 


Ar>ft  In  t^. 


"  .2 


n^nX  (t2M  5  great  power*). 


Anitrls 

Qrat  Brt' 

Praalk  

^tUM  of  the  Ma«a4 


''•«  •««•»•«**•»•••• 


TcAty  (\n  £urnpc> . 

Voftuptl  , , 

teriUU  

a«««i»  

l>«aiatfk....  

U«U4bd,  wiih  Laxomboff , 
Bfl^kuB 
^tktMof  tbfttblnti 

GitfM  

l^i|«)SUt«s. 
HaftoTty  

TOWflf  

Vlrteisb«»  

Men  

BUMIJ  

IWC^I  

OUitbttts  

fi*atN4fi^/oiiniii 
fm»  



BiOMwlck   .  . 

l««biitiUiMb  

KMU«olrar;|-8ti«UU  . . 


AikbdUBcmimTtf  

llmt  BoatLBTf  

L^^^ekatmborg .... 

lUinbiiry 'V.'V,'.' ..... 

FiukAirt  

Uit!(»iiula 


^  T«tii.,.;,J!„ 


Klsfdom. 


aaejw 

no,715 
41,521 

tMQO 


l'ri;i<-i|<ir[|  

I '  I  iiifv  I U  ratadnpabUo 

Kli.ica..in  

liniri<l  iludijr.... 

Kln';<liini  

(iriiinl  (Itichy  

Kitij{dou  

Onnd  dadijr,.,. 

EUetonto  

Qtead  diwlijr.... 


Doehy , 


K.-jitiMIc  

huchy  


I'rlnrlpalitjM 
I  liichv  ...... 


Pui-hy  

I'ri ru. ijialitj-  . . 

K<'iii(t(lic  

I  tvv  cily.,... 


B«paM1o 


IS,  344 

K.(>4S 

I4,6fi0 
7,528 

4,701 
i,4t0 


,4I» 

,(•97 
9H7 

tn 

401 
4.Vi 
44:. 
4' 15 

«.W 
}«9 

190 
140 
143 
lirt 
PI 
W 
M 

n 


AoxHidlog  lo  F.  W.  von  T''  i'.  ;:'s  statistical  ■  . 

(1654),  ^  f eodjT  rcveuuo  of  all  the  Eu- 
ropttt  rtateip»^tS4,889,894^  of  whioh  mim 
|59B,6i4,l91  belongs  to  the  Germanic  f^tates, 
^7<^192,742  to  the  l«tiu  or  li<iinaic  Htates, 
^^^W  toRDsd%$<S^18,667  to  Turkey, 

I]M«?fini80of  rev* 
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.  '  ■  i.-?.  in  Groat  liritain  |9.37  per  head,  in 
ifruuoe  $8.26,  in  Austria  $d.Oti,  in  Prui^eia  $4^ 
in  Bwitaerland  |2.61  (the  lowest  proportion  in 
all  Europe).  The  puhlie  debt  ( '  i!'  European 
states  amounted  beftire  1860  to  |>y.2o4,240,000, 
of  wliich  snm  over  $(1,000^000,000  was  tlie  pub- 
liodebt  of  the  5  great  pow<nk  Bat  ainoe  thea 
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the  extraordinazy  ezpenditore  oansed  bj  th* 
OrinMUi  war  et  1664-^56,  and  tbe  FranetHfiar* 

dinlan  war  against  Austria  in  1859,  has  in- 
ereased  the  indebteduess  to  near  $12,000,- 
000,000.  Befbre  the  last  oriental  war  «ha 
proportion  of  the  pnblio  indebtedness  to  tho 
population  waa,  in  ail  Europe,  $86.28  per  bead, 
in  HoUand  $187.93,  in  Hamburg  $129.60,  in 
Oreat  Britain  $128.52,  in  Spain  $120.06,  in 
Lflbeck  $92,  in  Frankfort  $73.44,  in  France 
08tt8)  fM.  Only  A  few  states  of  tho  fonrth 
rank  woro  entirely  free  from  debt,  viz. :  Tach- 
tenst«in,  the  principalities  of  Lippo  and  Reuss, 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  Hodena,  Waldeck,  and 
San  Marino.  The  paper  currency  of  Europe 
amounted  about  1850  to  $846,000,000,  but  it 
has  since  been  increased,  so  that  its  agfjrepate 
amount  undoubtedlj  exceeds  $1,000,000,000. 
The  amount  of  coin  was  t(ppto)dma^^\j  stated 
at  $1,700,000,000  in  1850.— Tlio  military  ostab- 
Ilshmenta  of  Europe  include  iu  time  of  peace 
2,781,000 men,  kept  at  an  expense  «f  $$00,000,. 
000.  The  proportion  oftbepriiidpalpovan  is: 


Awtr^  empire. 

PnusU  

T>osscr  itotes  


Pranca  (rxeluiT*  of 


Tarkey 


«t  Britain  AInlMid 


.T«O,0O0 


590,000  

1»,000  

IMtOOO  

--^an,ooo 

 RS-vnoo 

 18%.0W> 


$41,040,000 
19.440,000 


BB.fOO.fKV) 
15,000,000 


The  navies  of  Europe  consist  of  over  3,000  ves- 
sels, carrying  over  80,000  guns,  with  250,000 
men,  at  a  yearly  expei^ttoreof  over  $125,000,- 
000. 

EUROTAS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  riyer  of 
Greece,  in  Laeonla,  which  had  ns  sonne  near 

the  frontiers  of  Arcadia,  flowed  by  tho  city  of 
fibarta,  and  emptied  into  the  gulf  of  Lacouia. 
Tiie  Spartans  rendei^  to  it  divine  hooon^  and 
it^  bnnkH,  shaded  by  olives,  Isnzalai  ttidniTrtie 
trees,  were  very  beautifbl. 

EURYDICE,  the  name  of  several  historical 
and  mythological  persons,  tho  hest  known  of 
whom  was  the  wife  of  Orpheus.  Persecuted 
by  AristsBUs,  she  trod  in  her  flight  upon  a  snake, 
and  was  bitten  to  death ;  her  husband  followed 
lier  to  ^e  regions  below,  and  by  the  charm  of 
his  lyre  obtained  frdni  Pluto  permission  for  her 
to  return ;  bat  loet  her  again,  having  broken  tiio 
conation  of  not  looking  back  after  ber. 

EUSEBirs,  pomamed  PAMPnii.i,  to  com- 
memorate his  friendship  with  the  martyr  Pam- 
pliOnB,  the  father  of  eoelesiastioal  liistorf,  and 
next  to  Origen  the  most  learned  of  the  Christian 
teachers  of  antiquity,  born  in  Palestine  about 
A.  D.  264,  died  about  840.  He  early  devoted 
himself  to  the  tftudy  both  of  Christian  and  pagan 
antiquities,  visited  the  monks  of  the  Thebab,  in 
Egypt,  witneesed  and  shared  the  perseeotloiBa 
to  which  the  Christians  of  that  region  were 
aubjeoted,  and  gathered  those  incidents  and  con- 
fe<«sions  which  he  lias  trtmsmitted  to  us  in  his 
liiatoiy.  About     be  became  bishop  of 


sarea.  In  his  time  Arianism  begui  to  be  for- 
uddable,  and^  regarding  the  eontiwwij  MofkB 

vital  importance  than  most  of  his  coniaapo- 
raries,  he  sought  to  find  a  mean  betwees 
opiniona  of  Anus  and  tlie  eartf—aeeitiwfaycf 

A  tlinnasius.  His  nirn  was  to  conciliate,  and  }in 
works  are  more  strongly  characUshnad  by  po- 
litical complaisaaee  than  by  dognistic  ooiuBt- 
enry.  At  the  council  of  Nice  be  let  oa  tb« 
riplit  hand  of  the  emperor  Constantine,  whm 
favor  he  enjoyed  throughout  Ui Itt^  SMliadi 
tho  first  draft  of  the  Nicene  creed;  \% 
however,  was  modified  to  suit  the  more  ortiv 
dox  views  of  the  minority,  and  he  signed  tb^ 
creed  as  finally  adopted  with  soneraiamtiia 
His  Ecclesiastical  Htstory,**  writtra  fn  Orat 
in  10  books,  and  in  the  composition  of  which 
he  had  the  use  of  numerous  librariessiKl  o^tk* 
aroihiTea  of  llie  empire,  reooimts  fbetmlirf 
the  church  from  its  beginning  to  tlie  Tesrffit 
It  was  continued  by  Socrates,  Sojoiwii,  and 
Theodoret,  and  was  translated  by  Bufiaas  ioto 
Latin  and  continued  to  895.  Ilis  Evjui^liol 
Preparation^'  preserves  many  pai>i»ages  fimik 
andent  anthora,  and  exposes  the  resaonsvb^ 
the  leamd  well  tlic  '.-rilrrr.r  pnci'-i^m  i' 
Greece  and  Koine  should  be  abumluaeii  lurllrL'- 
tiaaity.  A  portion  only  of  his  ^'Eran^cd 
Demonstration"  remains,  in  which  he  shows 
that  the  Mosaic  law  was  only  preparatory.  Hii 
'*  Onomasticon"  is  a  nomenclature  of  the  cities 
and  places  mentioned  in  ficriptnr^  sad  bit 
"  ChroiUele"  is  an  abridged  statemsntef  «i«ali 
from  the  b^inning  of  the  world  to  tlie  2f"li 
year  of  the  reign  of  Constantine.  f  rigaeotj 
only  of  tiiifl  diremole  were  known,  till  in  17M 
an  Anne  nian  version  was  discovered,  which  v»» 
publisiied  by  Mai  and  Zohrab  at  Milan  in  161S, 
and  nHiieh  gave  oooaslon  far  a  disiertstioa  d 
Niebuhr  showing  the  new  dates  and  evtou 
which  this  diiwovery  made  known.  EtaebiiB 
wrote  under  tho  presisure  of  the  great  cobubc^ 
tions  of  his  age,  but  with  mnrh  frowlfn.i  ' 

a'  Idicea,  wiUi  a  more  criticai  Kpirit  Uiaa 
of  his  predecessors  and  successor^  m 
with  an  ecclesiastical  erudition  unsurpioedB 
his  age. — Tho  principal  editions  of  tho  "Eod^ 
siastioiBl  History"  are  those  of  Stephens  (foL, 
Paris,  1644),  Valois  (foL,  Paris,  1668),  ii^M 
(Cambridge,  IWO),  and  recently  those  of  Han- 
chen  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Leipeic,  1829)  and  Barton 
(Oxford,  1886).  Traoslations  have  beea  m^^ 
of  it  into  Latin  br  Bofrras,  who  toeic  greet  b)^ 
crties  with  tho  Greek  text;  into  French  by 
Louis  Cousin :  into  German  by  Stroth  (iTm 
and  into  Englidi  by  PaAer  (1708),  Cater  {\m 
Dalrympic  (1778),  and  Cruse.  Tho 
translation  is  reprinted  in  iJoim's  "Eccicsia*"* 
Library"  (London,  1862).  There  is  nowm- 
plote  Greek  edition  of  the  works  of  ^bw""» 
the  best  complete  Latin  edition  i»  that  of  IW^ 
1680,  containing  all  his  writings  then  known. 

EUSTACIII,  or  Ei  FTArnio,  BabtoMW^J 
(i>it.  Emtachiui),  an  Italian  anatomist,  wW 

Srobably  at  San  Severino,  near  Salerno,  dwo 
I  Some  in  1*74.  lie  was  a  wbUb^ 
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of  Venlios,  and  Bbam  with  him  the  merit  of 
kfiBf  the  fcuDdathm  of  th»  MieoM  of  bmnaii 

inatomr.  He  eitenriix!  the  tnowledgo  of  tho 
iaUsnuJ  ear,  by  giv  ing  a  correct  description  of 
tb«  tabe  between  the  throat  and  the  etf,  whfeh 
hai  be«a  called  after  him  the  EustocLian  tnbe. 

was  also  the  pioneer  in  the  accurate  study 
of  the  anatomy  of  the  teeth.  His  Tabula  Ana- 
tmie^,  the  t^xt  to  which  seems  to  have  been 
!(«,  were  first  published  in  171-t  by  Landai. 
Eiaitaohi,  who  officiated  as  profioasor  of  anatony 
aad  as  physician  to  the  earainals  Borromeo  and 
Bomo,  aeema  to  have  been  so  poor  that  bo  woa 
enable  to  publish  his  works.  Laiith  remarks 
thit  if  ha  had  b«ea  tl^  to  pobUsh  them,  aaa^ 
onj  woold  hsvo  iHroiod  the  perfeotlon  of  tho 
ISth  century  200  years  earlier  at  least.  A  new 
«ditioii  di  the  TahUm  was  published  by  Albinns 
vHfc  m  oaedtoDt  eoMiiKutary  (Leyden^  1743). 
A  Datch  commoutarv-  by  Bor.n  appeared  in  Am- 
lierUara  in  1798 ;  and  oue  in  German  by  Kxauss 
in  the  same  city  fai  IMO. 

£USTIS,  WrLiTAM,  nn  American  phjBici.nn 
aad  politician,  born  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  June 
10, 1768,  died  in  Boston,  Feb.  6, 1825.  He  was 
gradnated  at  Harvard  college  in  1772,  and  snb- 
MqoeatJy  studied  medicine.  He  entered  the 
Aiacriosa  army  daring  tiie  revolutionary  con- 
t«9ta«  a  regimental  surgeon,  rmJ  .^orvcrl  through- 
oat  the  war  ia  tliat  capacity,  or  m  hohpii^  sur- 
ftoD,  being  for  some  years  aitatiooed  at  ue  hoose 
tfffoAte  West  Point  in  which  Arnold  had  his 
beid-qasrters.  Upon  the  eonddsion  of  the  war 
li'*  practijied  his  profession  in  Boston.  Between 
1800  aad  1605  he  was  one  of  the  reprcsoBtattvaa 
frm  MsiwiBhnB«tfta  In  ooogreaa,  aid  te  1809  he 
■»:V'^  appointed  by  President  MaJisort  secretary 
of  wgr,  a  portion  which  he  retained  until  tho 
■■ncoder  of  the  Amerieaa  feroea  trader  Geo. 
ITall  to  the  British  in  1813,  when  he  resigned, 
in  1814  he  was  appointed  minister  to  HoUand, 
tad  iftsr  his  retnra  served  again  in  eoogpoia 
betweea  1820  and  In  t}ie  latter  year  he 

was  elected  governor  oi  Mu-sarhuE^.  tts,  and  died 
while  boldinp  that  office. 

KUTAW  SPRING.S,  a  Fmull  affluent  of  the 
Santee  river,  in  S.  Carolina,  about  60  m.  N.  W. 
from  Ghsrifiston,  near  which  was  fought,  Sept,  8, 
ITOl,  a  battle  between  tho  Amoricima  under 
0«n.  Qreeoe  and  the  British  under  Col.  Stuart, 
GrecDtj  had  been  several  weeks  awaiting  re£n- 
fercemeota  on  the  San  tee  hills,  when  on  Aug. 
lihetmAeop  his  encampment  to  march  ai^nst 
Stojirt,  ^v!u)ll^^d  succeeded  Rawdou  in  conuuand 
(tf  all  the  Britiah  troops  in  tlic  field,  and  who 
^  itettooad  OD  the  Congaree,  18  m.  dtotanl 
*^  a  nianhy  eountry.    Tiie  latter  moved 
40  m.  to  tho  vicinity  of  Eataw  Swings, 
fotieved  by  Qreeno  at  easy  marches,  who  bl- 
▼ooSfted  on  tho  night  of  Sept.  7  within  7  m. 

t-he  enemy.  The  whole  American  force,  not 
^Mttling  3,000  men,  odTOnoed  in  two  columns, 
we  first  of  which  wft.<»  commanded  on  the  ri;^ht, 
and  centre  respectively  by  Gen.  Marion. 
[<'  >.  Fiekena,  and  Col.  Malmedy,  and  the  seeooa 
bj  Ueu.  8«iDiMr,CoL  WiUiama^  aKlOoL  Oaa^- 


heU.  The  nomber  of  the  enemy  waa  abotit 
S,iOOf.  Fo«r  mlleaflfoai  Entaw  areooiinoitertng 

detrichiDL'tit  of  P.ritish  cavalry  was  put  to  fli^'ht 
atler  a  severe  skirmish.  One  mile  from  the 
British  camp  a  bodv  of  infantry  was  encounter- 
ed, which  Boon  fell  back.  Tho  action  became 
geiieral  soon  after  9  o*olock,  and  aft^r  a  sharp 
contest  the  Briti^  were  driven  from  their  camp. 
The  American  soldiers  had  scattered  anionp  the 
tants  of  the  enemy,  plundering  and  driuii.iu^ 
whom  fitMrt  Middenly  renewed  the  battle,  mun- 
taining  a  severo  fire  from  the  vrindows  of  A 
houso  and  from  a  palisiadoed  garden.  Greeno 
withdrew  the  American  troops  out  of  rangei 
deciding,  as  the  enemy  could  maintain  them* 
•elves  but  a  short  tune,  to  wiut  and  attack  ttieiii 
on  tlieir  rotrwit.  Ho  left  a  strong  picket  on  tho 
field,  and  reUtrned  for  the  night  to  the  position 
Ynueo  off  which  ho  had  left  hifho  morning, 
not  finding  water  nearer.  During  tlic  night  tho 
British  retreated  toward  Charleston ;  and  on  tho 
next  day  Gveeno  advanoed  and  took  possessioii 
of  tho  battle  field,  and  wnt  fl:  *ncfimonta  in  pur- 
suit of  them.  The  British  lost  iba  killed  and 
wounded,  and  600  who  were  made  prisoners. 
Thn  American  loss  was  685  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  nu^vsing.  One  of  the  most  lamented  of  tho 
shiin  was  Col.  Campbell,  who  fell  early  in  tbo 
battle  bravely  lending tboYilgiaianaiilft  ohtrgO 
with  tho  bavoueL 

EUTERPfe  (Gr.  *w,  well,  and  rtpwtt^  to  delight), 
the  inspirer  of  delight,  one  of  the  nine  muses, 
daughter  of  Zexis  and  Mnemosyne  (memory). 
8he  presided  over  lyric  poetry,  and  played  on  tlio 
flate,  of  which  she  was  the  inventor ;  acoordii^ 
to  some,  she  abo  inTonted  tragedy.  She  ia 
usually  represented  as  a  virgin,  crowned  with 
fiower%  with  a  flate  in  her  iumd,  or  various 
misieal  fnatramenta  aroond  her,  aad  aoaetimea 
as  dancing. 

EUTTCHES,  a  heresiarch  of  the  6th  centniy, 
honi  A.  D.  878,  died  about  464.  For  many 
years  ho  lived  as  a  priest  and  archimandrite  in 
the  cloisters  of  Constantinople,  where  he  had 
man  than  800  monks  tmderUa^ractioii.  Ho 
was  the  head  of  tho  party  opposed  to  Ncsto- 
rius,  who,  ia. order  not  to  confound  the  divine 
and  hnman  natures  in  Christ,  had  affirmed  tioA 
there  wero  in  him  two  distinct  persons.  Euty- 
ches,  in  his  zeal  for  singleness  of  person  in  Christ, 
was  led  to  maintain  also  that  he  possessed  but 
one  ni^e.  This  opinion  beoamo  popolar  ia 
the  Alexandrian  church,  wbora  tho  oootriiMi 
of  Nestorius  had  been  most  lnudly  condemned. 
The  rising  hereu'  was  examined  andooademned 
by  aayn<^  al  Ooinla&tiiioplo  In  448.  The  in- 
fluence of  Eutychci  find  liis  fHends  obtained 
fr<Ka  Theodottos  the  reference  of  the  matter  to 
•  general  ooanoil  to  meet  at  Epbesna  in  449 
under  the  presidency  of  Diosourns,  a  violent 
Entyciiian.  Here  the  triumph  of  Eutycbes  waa 
secured  by  the  outcriea  of  monks,  the  threata 
of  soldiers,  and  tlie  overbearinj!:  violence  of  the 
president;  and  the  most  prominent  hostile 
Uaiiops  were  deposed.  Pope  Leo  refhsed  to 
iMogniio  tho  Mta  of  thi»  oovboU,  whioh  wm 
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known  at  fboLftirociniam,  or  robber  ^nod,  aod 
•zooniiiraidoatodDioseanui;  and  «t  the  genenl 

council  of  Ghaleedon  in  45!  hoth  the  doctrines 
of  Neetorios  and  of  Eutycbes  were  condemned. 
In  lb*  6th  century  a  great  revival  of  the  doc- 
trine took  place  uii'lfr  th(^  ni^qpices  of  the  monk 
Jacob  Baradtcus,  wlio  died  bishop  of  Edma. 
Tnm  him  the  sect  took  the  lliiii* flf  Jacob- 
ites, ttIio  Htill  constitute  a  nnmerons  church 
in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Ethiopia.  The  eroperor 
Heraclius  sought  to  mediate  between  the  Mono- 
physites  and  Catholics,  and  promulgated  a  de- 
cree in  630,  requiring  toe  doctrine  to  be  taught 
that  there  were  two  natures  in  Christ,  but 
onlv  A  single  wilL  Uenoe  the  name  of  Mo- 
notbdHflB,  the  lait  oAboot  ot  the  bareey  of^ 
Eutychcs. 

£UZIN£  SEA.   See  Black  Ssa. 

EYAGORA8,  king  of  BalsmUi  in  Gypma, 
flourished  about  tlie  bepinninpof  the  1th  century 
B.  C.  His  family,  which  claimed  descent  from 
Tencer,  the  reputed  founder  of  SalamU,  after 
having  long  held  the  sovereignty  of  that  city  ,|had 
been  e^qpeUed  by  a  Phoenician  exile.  Evagbras 
Mcovflred  tiie  kingdom  in  410  B.  C,  and  en- 
deavored to  restore  in  it  tho  Hellenic  customs 
and  civilization,  which  Ijm  I  :Jmo5t  disappeared 
onder  the  long  domination  of  barbarians.  He 
gave  a  friendly  reception  to  the  Atlienian  gen- 
eral Conon,  after  the  defeat  at  i£gospotamos ;  it 
wan  hy  his  intercession  thnt  the  king  of  Persia 

Eermitted  the  Phoenician  fleet  to  aid  Oonon ;  and 
e  hiniMlf  oommandtod  the  Cypriote  sqnaidron 
which  joined  Conon  and  Pharnahazus  at  the 
battle  of  Cnidoa.  For  these  services  a  atiMiue 
was  erected  to  him  at  Athouiin  the  Oenanion 
by  the  side  of  that  of  Conon.  His  increasing 
power  attracted  the  jealousy  of  the  Persian  king 
Artaxeraea  n.,  who  declared  war  agabat  hiia. 
Evflgoras  immediately  extended  his  power  over  ' 
lalmost  the  whole  of  Cyprus,  ravaged  the  coasts 
of  Phemicia,  excited  the  Cilicians  to  revolt,  and 
even  captnred  the  city  of  Tyre;  but  a  Persian 
army,  landinp  in  Cyprus,  recaptured  the  island 
tmA  besieged  Evagoras  in  his  capital.  He  was 
saved  only  by  the  dissensions  of  his  enemies, 
and  was  able  to  conclude  in  S8$  a  peace  br 
which  the  sovereignty  of  Salamis  was  secured 
to  him.  He  aorvived  thta  treaty  10  years,  and 
died  by  afsasBtnatlon. 

EVANGEUCAI^  a  term  applied  to  those 
denominatAons  of  Christiana  which  make  the 
atonemeiit  of  Obriit  done,  asid  not  the  ner* 
formance  of  monJ  duties,  the  pround  of  saJva- 
tion.  It  is  often  used  as  synonymous  with 
orthodox.  Id  Pmssia  it  is  applied  in  state 
documents  to  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinist.s, 
whom  the  pf)vernment  has  feliown  a  strong  dis- 
position to  unite. 

EVANGELICAL  ASSOCIATION,  an  eocle- 
•iastical  bo<iy,  sometimes,  thongh  erroneously, 
called  the  Ctonnan  Methodist  church,  probably 
because  its  confession  of  faith  and  its  polity  are 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  while  its  memhei^  are  cliiefly,  though 
b/  no  meana  exclaaivety,  Qennaoa^  or  of  Qw- 


man  deeo«Qt.  It  took  its  rise  in  the  year  litA, 
in  the  eastern  partof  Benn^lTaida,  asd  rarit> 

ed  fi-om  an  organization  into  clas-7e<i  a&d  cnr,- 
gregations  of  tho  disotples  of  the  Rev.  Jacob 
Albright,  A  native  of  eastern  Pennsylvnii,  vho 
being  impressed  by  the  general  decline  of  reli- 
^ous  life,  and  the  corruption  of  doctrtue^  mi 
morals  that  prevailed  in  the  German  cfanrdies 
in  that  portion  of  the  country,  undortcx)kal:<tiJi 
1790  to  work  a  rcforna  among  them.   The  ef- 
fect of  his  first  preaching  encouraged  him  to 
travel  through  a  great  part  of  the  coontij* 
his  own  expense,  preaching  the  gospel  ai  In 
liad  opportunity,  in  churches,  in  schools  or  pri- 
vate hoosee,  in  thepnblio  roada,  &a.  Althoq^ 
he  eommenoed  his  labors  witbo«it  any  aHaiv 
design  of  forming  a  distinct  ecclesiastical  orfin- 
ization,  yet  he  eoon  fonnd  it  necessary  to  oniii 
his  converts,  scattered  over  semal  eoontii^ 
into  small  societies  for  rontoal  support  and  sjd- 
path/.   At  a  meeting  called  for  the  porpofe  of 
consulting  upon  the  beat  measures  to  oe  adopted 
for  the  fnrthcrance  of  ft  cause  in  which  tbeysH 
felt  a  deep  interest,  the  Oissembly,  witboot  re- 
gard to  the  teachings  of  high-cfanrditei  n* 
spe<»tingn  valid  Christian  ministry,  tmaninioiiff 
elected  and  solemnly  ordained  Mr.  Alhri^* 
their  pastor,  authorizing  him  to  exercise  all  the 
functions  of  the  ministerial  office  over  ihm, 
and  declared  the  Bible  to  be  their  role  of  ftilli 
and  practice.    This  organ izat ion,  thojigh  ia- 
oomplete  at  first,  was  soon  after  ooasida^ 
Improved  by  the  adoption  of  a  creed  ni  ran 
for  church  government.    In  the  coarse  of  time, 
as  laborers  increased,  and  the  society  spntd, 
mBmuH  oonftreneee  were  bold ;  and  in  181^>]^ 
years  after  the  first  organization  of  tlie  churA 
ft  general  conference  was  held  for  the  first  tiD« 
in  union  co.,  Penn,,  which  consisted  of  sU  tie 
elders  in  the  ministry.    Since  1843,  a  gen«r»! 
conference,  composed  of  delegates  elected  b/ 
the  annnal  conferences  from  among  *'l*'f^ 
ders,  has  lield  qnadrennial  sessions.  ^  This  vm 
constitutes  at  once  the  highest  legislatift  «ad 
judicial  authority  recognized  in  the  chw» 
Tlie  ministry  ia  divided  into  two  orders,  dea- 
cons and  ciders ;  and,  faithf\d  to  the  principle 
and  example  of  their  founder,  they  practiik'  nir 
erancy.   Its  highest  permanent  order  is  t;-- 
eldership ;  for,  although  the  society  baa  lU 
hishwj  s  and  presiding  ciders,  yet  tll^^l\t^•M 
ooDtinued,  must  be  reelected  every  4  year*;  sm 
if  not  reBleoted,  they  bold  no  bigl  er  nr* 
privilege  than  that  of  an  elder.  I'''^' 
25  years  of  its  existence,  the  society  *tro*PjJ 
against  violent  opposition,  but  for  the 
years  it  has  made  rapid  i)rogrc?'v  sothstin<J»- 
1869,  it  comprised  8  annual  conference". 
aliting  of  over  300  itinerant  and  a  sti  1  prc^^ 
nnmwr  of  local  prcnrherH,  whose  field  or»ow 
extends  over  nearly  all  thef^ee  staW  ^WT 
New  England,  beside  Marylan<l,  Vinr'"'»>r; 
the  territories,  and  to  some  o***"'*^}^^  Jl 
ada.   The  membership  approxhnatss  "^^^lLji 

adults,  and  sustains,  beside  its  ministry, 
66  missions  iu  the  varioaa  states  Aod  temton* 
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of  the  Union,  chiefly  among  the  Gennanj%  and 

2  missionaries  in  Germanj,  in  the  kingdom  of 
"Wdrtemberg.  Two  flourishing  institutions  of 
learning  are  also  sustained  hj  the  church,  one 
at  New  Berlin,  Union  co.,  Pcnn.,  and  the  other 
at  Greensborg,  Sonunit  co^  Ohio.  Its  prosper- 
OQS  publishing  hone  at  OloTeUmd,  Ohio,  iasnes 

3  peri(xlicals  :  one,  its  German  organ,  Der 
CkriUlicke  MotMha/tcr,  which  is  the  oldest 
GtfsuB  reUpofw  paper  published  In  Amer- 
ka;  •notiher,  its  En^'lish  organ,  "The  Evna- 
rfcat  Mwimger ;''  and  tlie  third,  J)er  Christ- 
lid^  KUtdenfiwnd^  a  non-denominational  Ger- 
man juvenile  monthly.  The  society  forbids  its 
ministers  and  members  the  use  of  intoxicating 
Bqaon  aa*beverage,  and  refuses  church  fellow- 
ship to  manufacturers  and  vendors  of  thom,  as 
veil  as  to  slaveholders  and  slave  traders.  In 
theolog}-  it  is  Anninian,  but  holds  the  etweiitial 
(Iwtrinesof  the  gospel  as  they  are  held  in  com* 
tuoa  by  the  various  evangelical  churches  of  our 
land,  with  all  ot  whom  tt  aima  to  onltlTale  a 
ibtemal  n>hit. 

KVANGELI8T(Qp.  cw,  well,  happily,  and  oy- 
^XXt*,  to  announce),  oiw  wlio  brings  good  tid- 
100*  Hence  the  writers  of  the  four  Gospels  are 
«iOed  die  evangelists,  beeanse  they,  in  a  preSmi- 
mtsoise,  declare  tlio  glad  tidingaof  salvation 
bjrChristb  Evangelists  were  earl/ designated  as 
t  particular  daM  of  religioas  teachers  in  the 
Christian  chnrch,  next  in  order  to  the  apostles, 
tad  ander  their  direction  ;  not  attached  to  any 
fvticular  ohoroh  or  place,  but  going  forth  to 
pnaoh  the  gospel  wherever  they  were  called  or 
•Mt,  and  to  travel  among  the  infant  churches, 
ordttQ  their  ordinary  ofllcers,  and  finish  the 
work  the  npostlos  had  begun.    Tlie  primitive 
order  of  evaiigelists,  distinct  from  other  public 
religioas  tMonen^  ia  supposed  to  have  been 
merely  temporary,  like  that  of  apostles  and  pro- 
pbets.  Their  extraordinary  powers  and  miraou- 
loag  gifts  have  long  since  ceased  ;  but  the  class 
of  daties  and  aerrioea  which  the/  performed 
Mems  to  have  ikllen  more  especially  on  the  mis* 
rtooaries  of  nio<lern  days. 

EVANS,  SiB  Da  Lact,  a  British  general,  bom 
iftllaiftlnlaiidfin  1787.  He  beoame  ensijsn 
iatettdngiment  of  foot,  and  hb  first  service 
VIS  wiUi  tiie  British  arm/  in  India,  where^ 
from  IMT  to  1810,  he  shared  in  the  war  agafaist 
Ameer  Khan,    lie  also  assisted  at  the  capture 
of  the  Mauritius.  In  ISlOhejoinedhisregiment 
ia  Spain.  Ho  was  present  at  neerif  all  the 
jeiaoipal  battles  and  sieges,  and  was  noted  for 
^''iliiBtetring  for  storming  parties  and  other 
^sngerousduties;  receiving  the  war  medal,  uith 
t         for  liiji  shiiro  in  the  actions  of  Vit- 
the  PyrcuocK,  and  Toulouse.   Early  in 
l^U,  having  become  breret  lieutenant-colonel 
6Ui  West  Indian  regiment,  he  was  or- 
*f*i  ft*  terTice  in  America.   At  the  battle  of 
Bi^densburg,  Aug.  24,  1814,  he  had  2  horaea 
Kui  i  ander  bun.  It  waa  he  who,  at  tbd  head 
1)0  men,  acting  under  onto*  from  Geo. 
forced  the  capitol  at  Washington.  He 
HO  look  part  in  the  attack  on  Baltimore.  At 


New  Orleans  he  was  the  only  landsman  who 
volunteered  to  accompany  the  expedition  ag^nst 
the  American  sloops  which  defended  Lake 
Borgne.  In  Bee.  1814,  and  again  in  Jan. 
1815,  he  waa  wounded  before  New  Orleans,  and 
was  sent  home.  Ho  recovered  just  in  time  to 
join  Wellington  at  tiuutre  Bra«i,  where  ag^ 
he  had  2  horses  killed  under  liiin.  Afler  the 
peace  of  Paris  he  returned  to  Eugiand.  Until 
the  time  of  the  reform  i^tation,  on  the  ao* 
cession  of  William  IV.,  ho  remained  in  private 
life.  In  1830  he  came  forward  as  a  radical  re- 
former, was  for  a  few  months  a  member  of  par- 
liament for  Rye,  but  lost  his  scat  at  the  general 
election  of  that  year.  He  was  ree  lected  in  1831, 
and  muaceaaandly  contested  the  borough  of 
Rye  as  well  as  the  city  of  Westminstor  in 
1632,  and  represented  the  latter  from  1833  to 
1841.  In  1835  the  British  government  gave 
permission  to  the  Spanish  authorities  to  enlist 
n  "British  auxiliary  legion"  of  10,000  men, 
to  serve  against  Uie  cause  of  Don  Carloa. 
Evans  aooq»ted  the  command  of  this  force; 
bat  no  sooner  was  the  legion  enrolled  than  the 
policy  which  originated  it  fell  into  disfavor, 
and  discouragements  were  thrown  in  ita  waj, 
the  reeolt  of  whii^  was  that  Evana  found  him* 
self  on  Spanish  soil  with  an  undrillc<l  multi- 
tude, the  refuse  of  the  streets.  By  degrees  they 
were  brought  into  serviceable  condition,  and  tt 
the  end  of  the  2  years  for  which  they  were  en- 
gaged, Evans  was  able  to  state  in  his  place  in 

Sarliament  that  no  prisoner  had  been  taiken 
"om  the  legion  in  action,  nor  any  part  of  its 
artillery  or  equipage  captured,  while  it  had 
taken  from  the  enemy  27  pieces  of  artilleryand 
1,100  prisoners.  In  1846  he  was  reelected  to  par- 
liament from  Westminster,  and  has  retained  thia 
seat  ever  rince.  When  the  Crimean  war  broke 
out  he  was  appointed,  with  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant-general, to  command  the  2d  division  of  the 
English  army.  At  the  battle  of  the  Alma  his 
division  was  distinguished,  and  again  before 
Sebastopol,  where,  on  Oct.  26,  they  repulsed  n 
sortie  of  6,000  Russians,  of  whom  they  put  800 
hon  da  eombat^  and  took  80  prisoners.  At  the 
battle  of  Inkennann,  Nov.  6,  when  the  Rnarfana 
attacked,  Gen.  Evans  was  sick  on  ahlpboard  at 
Balaldava,  Gen.  Pennefather  having  temporarj' 
command  of  his  diviaion.  Evans  hurried  on 
shore,  and  acted  as  Pennefather's  a-^istant, 
rather  than  deprive  him  of  the  honor  of  the 
day.  He  received  for  his  services  the  thanks 
of  parliament  and  the  grand  cross  of  the  bath, 
and  Louis  Napoleon  m^e  him  grand  officer  of 
the  legion  of  honor  (18S9).  He  abatained  from 
voting  on  the  Chinese  war  question  (1857),  is 
opposed  to  the  present  system  of  sellmg  com* 
misdons  in  the  army,  and  Toled  against  the 
Derby  reform  bill  (1859). 

EVANS,  Lkwis,  an  American  geographer  and 
wrveyor,  born  about  1700,  died  in  Juno,  1756. 
Dnrii^  an  active  professional  life,  he  collected 
many  materiab  fat  a  map  of  the  British  North 
American  coloniL's,  and  m  1749  puWiMheil  one 
of  the  middle  colonies,  chiefly  <^  New  York, 
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Kwr  Jener,  mH  SMnrv,  and  of  flw  In&m 

country  filj.u  at,  A  2d  edition  appcnrel  in 
1765,  mnch  enlarged,  and  oontaiDing  in  addition 
Virginia,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  a  nart 
of  Now  Englutid.  In  1766  lie  pablished  in 
London  a  parapitlet  in  reply  to  some  strictorea 
on  a  atatement  qacstioning  the  Englfdi  title  to 
Fort  Frontenao  which  had  been  appended  to 
the  last  edition  of  h\n  map.  Both  poblicationa 
Appeared  under  the  title  nf  "  Geogranhical,  Hi»> 
torionl,  Political,  Pliiloaophioal,  and  Mwihaiiical 
ilasays,  Nos.  1  and  2." 

EVANS,  Olivkr,  an  American  inyentor,  bom 
in  Newport,  Del.,  in  1766,  died  in  New  York 
city,  April  21j  1819.  The  inventive  faculty 
▼as  developed  in  him  while  he  was  apprentice 
to  a  wheelwright^  and  before  he  had  reached 
the  age  of  manhood  the  oomtraotton  of  a  land 
cafriago  to  be  propelled  without  animal  power 
b^nn  to  oocapy  ius  attention.  At  the  age  of 
19 Iw  invented  a nadune  forinaking  cord  teedi 
■which  Buper«5ded  the  old  method  of  mannfac- 
toring  them  by  hand.  Two  years  later  he  en- 
tared  into  borineaa  ivith  bia  brothers,  who  were 
millers,  and  in  a  short  time  ia vented  the  ele- 
vator, the  conveyor,  the  drill,  the  hopper-boy, 
and  the  descender,  the  apflieation  of  which  to 
mills  worked  by  water  power  effected  a  rovoln- 
tton  in  the  raannfactnre  of  flonr.  For  some 
years  after  these  improvements  were  perfected, 
the  inventor  found  innr-'i  diffirnlty  in  bringing 
them  iuto  use,  although  w.  liia  own  mill  the 
economy  of  time  and  labor  wliich  they  effected 
waa  very  manifest  In  1 786-'7  he  obtained  from 
the  legislatures  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania 
the  exclusive  right  to  use  his  iinprovonients  in 
flour  milla,  and  the  former  state  also  gave  him  a 
aimilar  prIvOege  with  respeot  to  ateam  oatw 
riage?.  more  from  the  desire  to  encourage  his 
inventive  powers  than  from  a  belief  that  he 
eoold  ever  derive  any  benefit  from  it  It  was 
not  until  1799  or  180O  thnt  ho  was  able  to  sot 
about  the  construction  of  a  steam  carriage;  but 
finding  that  his  steam  engine  differed  in  form 
as  wefl  as  in  principle  from  those  in  use,  it  oc- 
curred to  him  that  it  could  be  patented  and  ap- 
|died  to  mills moreprofitably  than  to  carriages; 
and  in  tliis  he  was  completdy  sucoessftal.  This 
was  the  first  steam  engine  constructed  on  the 
Ugh  pressure  principle ;  and  to  Evans,  who  had 
oonoeived  the  idea  of  it  in  early  life,  and  in  1787 
and  again  in  1794-'5  had  sent  to  England  draw- 
ings and  specifications,  the  merit  of  the  inven- 
tion belongii  although  it  has  been  common  to  aa- 
aign  it  to  Vivian  and  Trevethick,  who  had  had  ac- 
ccs>  t  i  )  Iv.  ans's  jtlaus.  In  1803-'4,  by  order  of  the 
board  of  health  of  Philadelphia,  he  oonstrooted 
•  tiieflretateam  dredging  maehlnenaed  in  Ameri- 
ca, consisting  of  a  tlat  scow  wifb  a  pnial'  t  ngine 
to  work  the  machinery  for  raising  the  mud. 
The  machine,  which  he  named  the  Omkter 
AnipliiboloB,"  having  been  placed  tipon  wheels, 
propelled  itself  to  the  Schuylkill,  a  distance  of 
li  miles,  and  upon  being  fitted  with  a  paddle 
wliecl  in  tho  F*ern,  nnvjgatcd  the  river  to  its 
jttucliou  witii  tiio  JDekwore.   This  is  believed 


EVAFOSATIOK 
to  litfve  aflRiffleS  tSio  ftal  faataMo  te  AsMtiea 

of  tlio  ayiytlication  rif  nteam  power  t'.)  tLc-  yixt- 
peliing  of  laud  carriages.  He  indeed  predicted 
the  thne  wham  aoeh  earriagee  wowMT  be  f««- 
pellod  on  railways  of  wixxl  or  iron,  nn<\  m-jred 
the  oonstrnction  of  a  railroad  between  PliUadei* 
nhia  and  New  York,  but  waa  alwaja  firoirwtii 
by  bis  limited  means  from  prosecating  bis  me- 
chanical experimentB  to  the  extent  he  dewed 
Ho  was  the  autlx  r  of  the  Young  lilllwiigjiili'a 
Guide,"  au  l  tlio  "  Young  Steani  "Enfrineer's 
Guide,"  and  wrote  with  force  and  iticility  oa 
his  favorite  subiects. 

EVANSYn.LE,  ft  city  and  the  capital  of  Tan- 
derburg  co.,  Ind.,  built  on  liighground  on  theX. 
bank  of  the  Ohio  river,  200  m.  frtmi  ita  movdi, 
and  200  m.  below  Louisville,  Ky. ;  pop.  in  186S, 
8,000;  in  1869,  about  15,000.   The  bend  of  the 
river  at  this  point  destcribcs  a  half  moon,  whence 
Evanaville  is  aometimea  call  the   oreaoent  o^." 
Tlie  Wdiadi  and  Erie  eanal,  469  tt.  in  langn, 
commencing  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  tenninatea  at  this 
point ;  and  the  Evaosville  and  Crawfordavffla 
railityad,  in  operation  flwn  Evanaville  to  Tana 
Jlnnfe,  opens  railroad  comnninication  with  al- 
most every  part  of  the  country.  The  gaxafkr 
ical  and  geological  position  of  the  plaaa  li 
favorable  to  the  building  up  of  a  large  manofK- 
turing  and  commercial  dty.  Coal  and  iron  ore 
abound  in  the  vicinity ;  several  lais*  flanriag 
mills,  factories,  and  inncbino  shops  are  now  in 
operation;  and 3  daily  and  3  weekly  newspapm 
are  published.   The  value  of  merchandise  aoM 
in  1867  was  $4,076,000;  of  manufactures, 
$1,698,708 ;  of  exports,  $7,068,216.    The  city 
contains  23  church  organizations,  of  almost  all 
denominationa,  8  pnblio  libraries,  a  national  aBa* 
rine  hospital  erected  by  the  general  goventment, 
and  public  pcIiooIh  citoiidc  l  by  1,440  pupils, 
Evaosville  was  laid  out  in  1617  bv  Geo.  Bobert 
It  Evans,  Jamea  W.  Jonea,  and  Hngh  MoGeaiv; 
from  thi  first  of  whom  it  was  named.    In  1857, 
aome  laborers  di^ng  «  well  came  apon  the  re- 
mrina  of  a  cabin  18  feet  below  the  aortea  ef 
the  onrth.    In  the  intcrinr  v/rro  foT^rd  nn  old- 
fashioned  gpring  wheel,  a  \^ o  xlen  mall,  and  a 
pair  of  European  bootn.    It  is  surmised  that 
the  cabin  may  liavn  hccn  inlinbited  by  the  early 
French  settlors,  and  that  it  had  haea  erected  ia 
an  exoivatioii,  and  eovercd  over  with  earth  to 
conceal  it,  a?  wns  freqnentlly  done  bj  thm  aailr 
Bctflers  of  the  West. 

EVAPORATION,  the  dbsipation  of  htOm 
by  tlie  volatile  particles  at  their  surface  aasoaiiag 
the  form  of  vapors  and  disappearing  in  the  speee 
around  tiicm.  Liijuida  manifest  this  property 
moat  aeaaibly,  Mercury  ezbibita  it  at  tamper> 
i^araaexoeeffing  60*  F.,  aaia  dMnrn  bjtiie  iiivia> 
ible  fumes  forming  an  amalgam  upon  the  surface 
of  a  bit  of  gold  lea^  suspended  for  some  days  over 
the  anrbee  of  the  metal.  Many  aelid  Immuw  aia 
subject  to  it;  camphor,  ir.\  sncnv,  nnd  others, 
wasting  away  by  their  pariicles  being  taken  io 
invisible  vapor  into  the  anmmnding  atmospbeiik 
It  is  a  part  of  the  ximrp*;g  provided  by  natare 
for  restoring  to  the  earth,  through  the  madMua 
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of  tb«  ekmdi,  the  WAtert  which  hvre  drained 
from  its  stirfaoe  into  the  sea,  and  those  also  held 

In  Uie  m'il,  or  upon  tho  Icavus  nf  the  forest, 
Obos  haying  perfonned  their  ofiioe,  they  are 
iwritod  by  Ura  pTOom  t€  eirspontion,  pnrifled 
I'T  it  of  tln'ir  pfirthT  oonf riTniriHtions,  fin<]  arc 
igam  pottred  out  for  tbe  refreahmeut  of  vege- 
tsblefliid  niiRal  life.  (See  AnKMPRSnt,  Cold, 
Dtw,  Heat,  find  Ics.)    As  evaporation  tiikpi 
plaos  in  ordinary  teinporatureti  onlj  trvm  tbe 
ivflwe  of  objects,  the  amonnt  of  luoiaUire  t»- 
mored  is  dependent,  under  the  same  circnm- 
iUoeM  in  ouer  re^iecta,  upon  tbe  extent  of 
■rfwa  exposed.   It  is  greater  in  a  warm  dry 
Krthan  whon  the  toniperaturo  is  low,  or  the 
toDosphere  is  ab-eady  nearly  filled  with  vapor. 
Tbo  more  moisture  is  taken  up  into  the  same 
body  ofair,  the  more  the  process  is  retarded,  until 
at  let^  it  is  entirely  checked.  It  isrencwedby 
ttv  su[»plie9  of  dry  air.    Tho  most  fayorable 
jtttoral  conditione  for  its  rapid  action  are  pre- 
Mted  upon  the  Adantic  ocean  under  the  trade 
winds,  which  strike  off  from  tho  hot  deserta  of 
Afrk»,  and  blow  aoross  to  the  CodUUeraB.  Tbe 
kwuM  nd  tho  Orinood  ere  tho  friilla  lit  liw 
eraporation  thn.q  prcM^i ](>:-■(!.    Tho  vapors  that 
•re  eoDttnuaily  aacendiog  £rom  moist  aorftoea 
mfnrtbenioetTWrt  {nvfcnble,  like  ^oseechaled 
bj  breathing.   Tlieir  existence    provod  hy  in- 
itnimeQts  called  hygrosoopos  and  byprometers ; 
■ad  «t  times  they  become  visible,  m  when  in 
rie-v  frosty  -n-eathcr  thoy  rise  copiously  from  tbe 
»r£a«)  01  pools  fcd  by  deep  sprioga,  and  are  seen 
ooi^osled  in  'v^-hite  (^nuU,  nke  the  vapors  of 
th«  brx'ath  under  the  entno  conditions.  But 
nnlea  deprived  of  their  heat  they  possess  tbe 
properties  of  gaseous  bodies ;  a  f^vea  balk  of 
air  or  of  other  gases  takes  up  of  them  the  same 
qntntityas  wonld  be  received  in  a  vacant  space 
(■nlie  same  extent  and  temperature.    This  was 
MQclaNTelytproved  from  the  eqwruuenta  of 
Dr.  IMlofi.  It  rendii  fhit  no  mora  rapor  can 
berecelve*'  into  any  space  Eftor  tlio  weiu'^t  of 
thit  ftlmdy  there  amounts  to  tbe  elastic  force 
of  tbe  vapor  at  tbe  teiinieraim^  of  flvrftee 

which  gern-rntc  it.    Inrrease  of  temperntnrc 
•dda  to  tbe  elasticity  of  tbe  vo^r  and  promotes 
•nVOMHoB;  eoM  rednoea  theelastioity  and  pro* 
nwtes  precipitation.    Prc^^nro  docs  not  affect 
the  capacity  of  air  to  contain  vapor ;  but  evap- 
^^vtioo  proeeeds  more  slowly  by  its  ineraaaew 
If  it  be  removed,  as  when  a  liquid  Is  placed  in 
•^b^wted  receiver  of  an  air  pump,  evaporation 
on  with  great  rapidity.  Ether  may  thns  at 
'*li8liy  temperatoro  ho  thrown  into  pbnllition. 
AHAKnoe  is  observed  ixi  the  teiideucy  of  ditier- 
gtBquidg  to  pass  into  vapor;  the  lower  their 
••■jMOtot  the  more  rapid  is  their  evaporation ; 
**» »  dn  observed  that  the  vapor  thns  easily 
P"MQ<wl  is  correspondingly  less  rare,  occupying 
^cp«e  than  that  requiribg  a  greater  expeodi- 
»>«  of  iMttiigr  He  ev«4ntfoD.  The  denntjc  of 
alcoholic  vufK>r  is  2.6  tiines  pr^-itc-r  than  that  of 
vater.  Fluids,  therefore,  that  may  be  vaporized 
•t  little  expenaa  of  fML  might  not,  after  alL 
if  ohuywi  it  iitito  flos^  Im  Mjr  adnn- 


tage  over  water  in  generating  meohanicfll 
power.  Dalton  discovered  that  tbe  prMenee 

of  air  or  anr  gas  impeded  evaporation  by  tho 
reostauce  its  partieles  oi^oaed  to  the  circolatioii 
of  the  vapor;  but  whefter  any  gas  wgro  ptweBt 
or  loi,  the  sal  no  amount  of  vapor  would  fllwajyi 
be  formed  at  tbe  same  temperature.  The  eflbok 
of  tha  air  waa  aeaii  In  fha  longer  time  required 
to  fill  the  space  with  tho  amount  of  vapor  be- 
longing to  tho  temperature.  Yapora  have  a 
greater  capacity  for  heat  than  theur  particlea 
when  condensed  into  liquid  or  solid  form.  In 
their  formation  coQae(|uently  they  abstract  heat 
from  surroiuidliig  bodies,  producing  an  amount 
of  cold  corresponding  to  tho  rapidity  of  tiie 
prooees.  Under  the  exhausted  receiver  uf  an 
air  pump  water  la  Tery  rapidly  converted  into 
vapor,  but  tho  process  is  soon  checked  by  the 
vacuum  becoming  filled  with  the  vapor.  By 
placing  in  the  receiver  a  substance  that  rapidly 
absorbs  aqueoua  Tapor,  as  aolphurio  acid,  the 
operation  goes  on  wlChoiit  dieok,  and  the  cold 
produced  is  so  inloase  that  the  water  inny  lia 
frozen,  as  was  first  demonstrated  by  liCsUe,  by 
ill  own  awaporathNL  If  IlqnidB  that  ovaporala 
more  readily  than  water,  as  benzole  or  ether,  aw 
used,  mercury  itself  may  be  frozen  under  them. 
Upon  tUa  pnnciple  tha  intense  cold  is  obtdned 
that  is  required  for  tho  solidification  of  carbon- 
ic add  gas.  Heat  may  be  abstracted  so  much 
more  ra|ndly  than  It  b  Imparted  by  surronnd- 
ing  bodies  that  even  mercury  may  be  frozen,  ns 
was  done  by  Faraday,  in  a  red-hot  crucible.  Tbe 
principle  is  applied  in  the  water  and  wine  coolers 
used  in  hot  oonntries.  llio  water  with  which 
they  are  filled,  aud  in  which  the  wine  botUea 
are  placed,  filters  through  the  porous  vessels  and 
evaporates  from  their  surface,  cooling  all  the 
contents.  A  similar  effect  is  experienced  in  the 
animal  body  by  rapid  evaporation,  Tho  heat 
gwerated  by  the  ohemloal  actions  going  oa 
wititfails  taken  off  l^y^waporfiMined  at  tha 

surfacf'.  D;ii^ip  rl^jthea  furnisli  tl;o  means  for 
the  production  of  much  v^por  and  consequent 
redaotion  of  tempenitaira,  often  to  an  ii|JnrioiM 
extent.  Tho  heat  abstracted  by  vapor  in  ita 
formation  is  given  out  on  its  oondenaatiOD.  In 
low  preranre  ateam  engines  it  la  aoonomftaed  by 
being  transferred  in  the  condensers  to  tho  wat<i 
that  is  returned  to  the  boilers. — Ilygrosoopea 
and  hygrometers,  already  referred  to,  aretattott- 
menta  designed,  tbe  first  for  deteoUng  tho  pres* 
enoe  of  moisture  in  tbe  atmosphere,  and  the 
second  for  determining  either  tlie  temperature  at 
wliich  the  ntr  under  observation  begins  to  shed 
its  raobtnre,  called  the  dew-point,  or  else  tho 
temperature  of  evaporation.  iSther  of  these 
and  the  normal  temperatore  of  tbe  air  being 
known,  the  elastic  tension  of  the  atmospheric 
vapor,  and  the  amount  of  moisture  in  a  given 
qaaotity,  are  approximately  asoerttined  by  ref- 
crenoe  to  tablea  eutistnioted  fyt  fhin  pnrpoaa. 
Tlie  results  cannot  bo  considered  exn;  i  .  the 
air  does  not  always  contain  Jnat  tbe  amount  of 
moiatara  doa  to  ttt  tan^aratmw.  Tha  faygro* 
ieopaof  SafiiONiifa  wai  ahalr  oonnlotodwiths 
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dialf  its  yariations  ia  length  indicating  the  pre»* 
ciioeof  more  or  lessmoisture.   (Foran  accutint 
of  these  instruments,  see  Hyobomktzk.)  Tho 
elastic  Ibrce  given  in  tho  tables  for  any  tem- 
perature of  tho  \vat&r  is  ezpreflnd  by  the 
height  in  iucln  h  of  a  column  of  mercnry  which 
will  balance  it ;  LuL  tliis  is  to  bo  diminished  by 
the  force  of  the  vapor  that  may  already  b« 
present  in  the  air,  also  obtained  from  the  same 
table.    The  amount  of  water  that  may  be 
evaporated  at  any  given  temperature  from  a 
square  foot  of  sariaoe  in  a  minute  of  time  is  thus 
Yeadilj  edonlated,  on  the  supposition  that  the 
air  is       viously  dry.    If  it  be  continually  re- 
moved from  over  the  snrfaoe  of  the  water  by 
wind,  natural  or  artUdsl,  the  operaHoD  is  of 
course  more  rapidly  accomplished. — Evaporation 
is  accompanied  with  ebullition  when  the  elastic 
ftroa  pressing  upon  thesniUMse  of  a  liquid  is  less 
than  that  due  to  the  temperature  of  this  Tujuid. 
In  the  case  of  water  at  the  ordinary  pressure 
of  tibe  atmosphere,  and  under  ordinary  ciroum- 
stances,  the  parUcles  of  fluid  throup:!mnt  the  moss 
are  converted  into  vapor  as  rapidly  as  tliey  ac- 
quire the  temperature  <^  The  evolution 
of  tliis  vapor,  getierated  in  all  parts  of  the 
hquid,  throws  it  into  the  state  of  commotion 
called  ebullition.   By  taking  off  the  outside 
pressure  by  the  mt  pump,  or  by  ascending  to 
great  elevations  above  the  surface,  the  same 
phenomenon  is  exhibited  at  reduced  tempera- 
tures.  (See  BoiLUio  Poikt.)  The  quaatitjr  of 
heat  required  to  eooTert  a  qoaoli^  of  water 
into  vapor  is  6^  times  ai  much  as  will  raise  it 
£n>m  the  freeang  to  the  boiling  point.  Steam 
aonsequently  oontains  6f  times  as  nanah  lieat  as 
the  ivntor  prrnhiring  it  when  at  the  boiling  ]>oint; 
yet  the  thermometer  indicates  no  higher  d^ree 
of  temperatare  in  tiia  alaau  llian  in  the  water. 
The  heat,  liowpvcr,  reappears  when  the  steam 
is  condensed  into  water,  suflSoient  being  then 
developed  to  raise  5i  times  as  much  water  as 
produced  it  from  tho  freezing  to  the  boiling 
point. — The  principles  developed  by  the  jihilo- 
aophfeal  reaearohos  in  the  evaporation  of  liquids 
have  b€«n  applied  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  facil- 
itate and  render  more  economical  several  practi- 
cal operation?*.  Sirups  are  evaporated,  as  in  the 
refining  of  sugar,  in  vacuum  pans,  or  vessels  in 
whtob  the  atnrospherie  pressure  may  be  partially 
taken  off  by  air  pumps.    A  low  degree  of  heat 
only  is  thus  required,  producing  eoononv  in, 
tcM,  and  avoiding  the  nsk  of  otnmieatiiig  and 
burning  tho  Birup.   Extracts  are  conveniently 
prepared  on  the  sama  prinoii^e.  But  when  it 
li  desirabla  toefl^  the  boilii^  at  high  temper* 
atures,  as  for  digesting  bones  and  su^ects  uif!l- 
oilt  to  dissolve,  tlie  evaporation  is  prevented  by 
tfia  vapor  being  confined,  so  as  to  exert  \ta  dastie 
force  upon  the  surface  of  the  flnid.   Thns  tho 
escape  of  more  steam  is  checked  until,  by  great* 
ar  heat,  ita  elastic  force  is  made  greater  thaia 
that  upon  the  wurfnc-'.  V.y  tliis  method  the  tem- 
perature ot  tlie  water  iias  been  raised  tu  mora 
than  400"  F.  J^^^  eva^ration  has  been 


ing  eorrents  of  air  to  blow  over  tiie  exteiodw 
amftaeaof  the  liquids,  thus  constauUy  bnap^ 
new  portions  of  dry  nir  to  nl>=orb  fresli  qninu- 
ties  of  moistore.-'^ome  remarkable  pb«itaae- 
ns  exhibited  hj  liqtdds  when  dropped  Wfm 
h<Mited  surfaces  may  properly  he  hm  no- 
ticedi    Every  one  must  have  ubscr^tti  ux 
tendency  of  water^  when  it  falls  upon  red-ha 
iron,  to  separate  mto  spherical  drops,  vbid 
dance  around  upon  the  metal,  q>pareatlj  iritb- 
out  touching  it^  and  thus  continue  without  cr^p. 
orating  modi  longer  than  the  fluid  vooldifa- 
posed  to  tiia  sama  degrea  of  heat  vakttdm 
( ircumstances.    A  platinum  crucible  hroupil 
nearly  to  a  white  heat  may  be  almost  M 
filled  wtth  water  Introdnoad  drop  by  imf. 
w}iich  wi!!  continue  in  this  utnte  t  ur  som«tiut- 
utes  without  perceptible  evaporation.  Oneool- 
ing  the  crucible,  uie  liquid  suddenly  begim  t® 
boil,  and  d^'^rhnrgos  n  volinrjG  of  vapor.  Wliilt 
in  the  sph*  r  >idal  stato  dro|>s  are  seen  to  be  5sp- 
ported  uiH  n  ail  atmosphere  of  vapor,  wUch 
prevents  their  contact  with  tho  surface  of  tSe  ■ 
metal.   Most  liquids,  except  oils  which  art  Jfr 
aoaqtosed  by  the  heat,  displav  the  same  pheno- 
mena.  Their  temperature  while  in  thisccodi- 
tion  id  not  only  much  less  than  that  of  the  tui- 
£ace  upon  which  they  rest,  bat  is  al^)  belov 
their  own  boiling  point ;  and  if  they  snsiNsiyF 
boiling  when  dropped  upon  the  heated  anftc^ 
the  temperature  falls  to  a  certain  point,  iludi 
appears  to  b«  a  fixed  one  for  each  liaaid  iatlui 
oondltiott.  Water  ramaina  at  906';  aM 
which  boils  at  "irr,  falls  at  least  8';  ctber, 
which  boils  at  100',  falls  at  least  5'. 
tempamtafa  of  tiia  xiaated  aorAoe  at  vtiidi 
liqnitls  nre  caused  to  assnm-:^  ih':^  fonditioo  bu 
been  found,  for  water,  to  be  o4o  or  more;  ix 
ataaihoi,  978*;  and  for  alliar,  140°.  The  dieck 
upon  evaporation  isvery  remarkablo.  A^jMih 
tity  of  water  which  would  ordiuartly  disaf;^^ 
in  vapor  in  one  minute  at  tlie  temperttare  ot 
21 2^  hris  been  kept  from  total  dispersion Dearij 
an  hour  in  a  metallic  vc^l  heated  nearljto 
redness.    Sulphurous  acid,  which  is  the  nw* 
volatile  of  fluids,  can  be  kept  from  eraporttirt 
only  under  a  pressure  of  two  atjn«ph«w» 
equal  to  80  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  or  at  a  tan- 
IHTOture  below  14"  F.,  which  is  i«*  l»!JJ 
point   This  being  dropped  into  a  hot  ••'n 
ita  temperature  falls  to  1'2^  and  water  poow 
in  at  the  sama  time  is  inuuediately  frosea*  l'*'* 
the  aorftaa  of  tba  sf^iaraidB  is  ]HAin«"f* 
with  the  hot  surfaces  is  proved  by  irffm 
nitrio  acid  upon  a  hot  silver  piate,  nk»  no 
ohamioal  aotion  Is  obaorvad  to  tske  pl<ce ; 
if  a  piece  of  cdd  silver  be  brought  in  cona* 
with  the  acid  spheroid,  nitrons  acid  fumas"- 
mediately  appear,  and  nitrate  of  Mlveriiionii^ 
The  light  of  a  caudle  also  may  be  seen  betirwa 
a  metallic  surface  uidan  opaqne  sphcrwdsp'"* 
ning  upon  it.   Tba  protection  tlm*  f^'^^^ 
agauQst  tho  heat  is  exemplified  also  by  fce'J* 
fbl  experiment  of  thrusting  the  hand  •"'"'"J"  ^ 
matal,  as  aist  iron  or  copper,  which  has  f^j  ^ 
tiniM  baaa  dona  with  Impanitar  j  tbsffoi^'^ 
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&poQ  the  band  fbnniiuc  tlie  proteotiog  atratam 
<tf  vapor  b^wven  It  ana  tiMfiofcnwtaJ.  Aftat 

of  this  kind  is  described  by  Beckmann  in  tho 
diapter  oa  Jiuglera  "  in  bis  Uistorr  of  lo- 
ToHoBi^'' M  ImvSig  Immii  perfomed  in  bis  pre^ 

eooe  in  1765  at  tho  copper  works  at  Awestad, 
006  of  tlte  workmen,  who  took  the  melted 
meUl  in  his  band,  and  agiin  skimmed  with  it  a 
liJIo  of  the  same,  and  moved  bis  Imntl  bnck 
ward  aud  forward  in  it.  K.  Boatigny  also  (to 
irhose  reimrches  in  this  dinotion,  as  well  as 
those  of  Charlts  ToTTilin«r>n,  Fs-r;,,  tho  author 
o(  the  "Student's  Muiiuiil  ui  >iuLurul  Philoso- 
phy," sod  more  recently  of  tho  "  Cyolopadla 
of  the  TJsieful  Arts  aud  Munnfactnrea,"  we  are 
mneh  iadebted  for  the  knowledge  we  possess 
apoo  this  Mibject)  has  performed,  togetiier  with 
M.  Michel,  similar  experiments  with  cast  iron. 
tbA  last  named  states :  I  divided  or  cut  across 
vitb  my  hand  a  jet  of  cast  iron,  issaing  from  a 
copola  fomaoe,  and  I  also  plaoged  my  olbor 
huA  hrto  a  ladle  of  oaat  iron  in  the  molten 
itate,  which  was  fearful  to  look  at.  I  treiuhlcd 
i&Tolantarily  in  makiiig  the  trial,  but  both 
bttdi enaped  nnfa^nrad/*  The  snbject  is  fully 
treated  in  Boachardat's  Phytique  eUmcntairfi 
(Paria,  1861).  Tlie  sadden  formation  of  vapor 
pnmed  by  the  spheroids  assuming  the  gaseous 
Sate  as  the  metallic  surface  is  cooler],  i^  proh- 
^ly  oao  of  the  causes  of  the  explosion  of  steam 
boilen.  When  these  have  become  overheated 
by  deficiency  of  water,  that  wliich  is  nrxt  intro 
dacetl  b  likely  to  nssumu  the  spheroidal  lurm. 
A)  more  is  added  the  metal  ia  oooled,  and  the 
ipberoids  suddenly  burst  into  v!»por,  every  cubic 
mtprodacing  1,700  cubic  kct  of  steam. 

EVARTS,  Jerkmiar,  secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican board  <rf  oommiasioners  for  foreign  mis- 
soo^bom  in  Banderland,  Vt,  Feb.  8,  1781, 
isA  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  May  10,  1831.  Uo 
vas  graduated  at  Yale  oolle«e  in  1802,  and 
aftar  aooie  titM  apent  in  teaoning,  eonmmioed 
&e  rtudy  of  law  in  New  Haven.    He  av^s  ,iJ- 
mitted  to  the  bar  in  1806,  practised  his  profes- 
doa  ia  Kew  Havieaibr  about  4  yean,  and  than 
Undertook  thn  eriitinr  of  thf?  "  Panoplist,"  a  re- 
UgiouH  montiily  inngazino  publij^hed  at  Boston. 
Ia  1812  he  was  chosen  treasurer  of  the  Amer- 
ican Uiard  of  commissioners  for  foreign  mis- 
sions, and  in  1820,  when  the  "  I'uooplist "  was 
^wmUiraed,  and  the  "Missionary  Herald" 
waa  i»nc<!     tho  board  in  its  fstead,  ho  took 
dwfe  of  iuc  LiUor  periodical.   Ho  was  chosen 
wrre^Ddin;,'  secretary  of  the  board  in  1831, 
tMaining  that  office  until  his  death.   He  wroto 
H  easajB  on  the  rights  of  the  Indians,  under 
wea^atare  of  "William  Penn,"  which  were 
ptiUished  in  1839.— See    Memoirs  of  Jeremiah 
ETarta."  by  E.  0.  Tracy  (Svo.,  Boston,  1846). 

VsY^  the  narno  ^iven  by  Adam  to  his  wife. 
It  ii  derived  from  a  word  that  signifies  life,  and 
»M  applied  to  her  as  the  mother  of  all  llTinf  .»» 
^wwa<  created  to  bo  a  lu'V  vu^a  Tor  A-lani, 
Mid  was  placed  by  God  with  him  in  Eden;  but 
to  the  temptattoo  of  the  aarpent,  and 
IMiBgaadkadiiv  Adan  to  tMta  IhAlbvUddA 


friii^  wa»  with  hbn  driven  forth  fam.  paradise^ 
and  was  dooAied  to  many  sorrows  and  snffer- 

iugs,  esjK-cially  in  tho  birth  of  lierof&pring. 

£  V£0 XION^Lat.  evtclio^  a  carrying  ont),  the 
prindpal  pertnriMtfam  of  the  moon  in  longi- 
tudes, causing  her  to  bo  alternately  nearly  8 
times  ber  own  breadth  in  advance  o^  and  be- 
hind, her  mean  place.  The  fiust  of  oveotlon  waa 
discovered  by  FtrilriTiy,  bat  its  caust."  -^vns  un- 
known before  the  law  of  gravitation  wan  dis- 
covered* It  ariieafrom  the  disturbing  influence 
of  the  sun,  alternately  nlonn:nting  the  moon's 
orbit,  or  reducing  its  ecocntncity,  according  as 
the  end  or  side  of  the  orbit  is  toward  the  snn. 

EVELYV,  JoKK,  an  English  nnthor,  born  in 
Wotton,  Surrey,  Oct.  31, 1G20,  died  Feb.  27, 170ft. 
He  was  educated  atBaliol  college,  Oxford,  and 
then  began  to  study  law  in  the  Middle  Temple. 
He  served  for  a  short  time  in  1641  as  a  volnnteer 
in  the  Netlierlands,  returned  to  England  as  tho 
dvil  war  was  breaking  out,  and  joined  the  royal 
amy,  hot  after  the  king's  retreat  to  Oloaoea- 
ter  left  Eml'I  ind  to  travel  through  Franco  and 
Itahr.  He  returned  to  England  in  1061,  aaustod 
in  the  restoration  of 1660,  and  waa  reoeived  with 
faror  nt  the  court  of  Charles  II.  Ho  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  rojal  society  in  1 662,  and  a 
member  of  the  fintconndl.  Upon  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Dutch  war  two  years  later,  ho  was 
named  one  of  the  commissioners  to  tend  the  sick 
and  the  wonnded,  and  attended  to  his  charge  dur- 
ing r\H  till  r  li'tng  of  the  plague.  In  1664  the  Eng- 
lish im\--A  c<nnmissioners  dreaded  a  scarcity  of 
naval  timber  in  the  country,  and  at  the  reqoaat 
of  the  royal  society  Evelyn  wroto  his  '^Sylva,  or 
a  Discourse  on  Forest  Trees,  aud  tho  Propagation 
of  Timber  in  his  Majesty's  Dominions,"  a  work 
which  induced  many  landholders  to  plant  an  im- 
mense number  of  young  oak  trees,  which  furnish- 
ed tho  ship  yards  of  the  next  century.  lie  pub- 
lished several  other  ])opular  works  on  learned 
aobjects,  on  piunting,  sculpture,  arofaltaetare,and 
meduls,  and  was  ono  of  ti  n  first  in  England  to 
treat  gardening  and  planting  amentifically.  The 
most  Talnable  of  hla  woita  u  a  diary,  in  which, 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  he  related  the 
events  in  which  ho  was  interested.  This  wai 
pnbliahed  in  1818,  and  contains  a  lai^  Taiialif 
of  curious  and  minute  information  oonoemli^ 
the  manners  and  society  of  tlie  last  half  of  the 
17th  century.  An  enlarged  edition  has  ret^nt- 
ly  b<;en  issued  in  London  by  John  f  orater  (4 
vols.  18&9>. 

BVERDINGEN,  Aldkbt  van,  a  Dutch  land- 
scape painter,  born  in  Alkmaar  in  1631,  died 
thero  in  1676.  He  excelled  in  painting  wild 
and  rugged  scenery.  Having  been  shipwreck- 
ed on  the  coast  of  Norway  during  a  voyage 
to  the  Baltic,  he  employed  the  time  while  the 
vess*;l  was  repairing  in  making  slcetches  of 
rocks,  waterfalls,  and  other  prominent  features 
of  a  mountainous  ooontry.  His  sea  piece<s  par* 
tinnlarly  those  in  winch  storms  are  represented, 
are  very  effective,  being  painted  with  a  broad, 
ftao  Mndl,  and  earefauy  oolored.  He  also  ez- 
aaUM  aa  aa  atdMTi  and  tsncntad  iipwinl  of  100 
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J riots  of  Korwegun  soeaerj,  beside  a  Mties  of 
6  QltMrtCioiu  to  the  lUda  of  *^tb&ymid  Hm 

EVERETT,  Ai  KXAKDKR  nm,  aa  American 
diplomatist  and  tnou  of  letters,  born  in  Boston, 
March  19,  1792,  died  in  Canton,  China,  May 
29,  1847.  His  father,  the  Rov,  Oliver  Everett, 
was  sett  It  1  over  a  church  in  Boston  from  the 
time  of  Iji-^  entering  npon  the  ministry  till  1792, 
when  in  consequence  of  declining  health  ho  gave 
vp  Ids  charge,  and  retired  to  Uie  neighboring 
town  of  Dorohester,  where  the  remainder  of  his 
life  was  passed.  His  son  entered  Harvard  ool* 
lege  In  1808,  and  was  gradoated  in  IB06  with 
the  highest  honors  of  liis  oUas^  although  he 
was  the  youngest  of  Its  membets.  Aftsr  leaving 
collepo  ho  passed  a  yoar  assistant  teadier  in 
Phillips  academy  in  Eoieter,  K.  U.  Than  la- 
mortttg  to  Eoelon,  Iw  iMgnn  tba  atody  of  the 
la^v  in  trie  offii'i'  of  John  Quincy  Adam-',  fuul  lic- 
oame  a  meoib^r  of  a  literary  olab  by  which  a 
parfodiaal  oaHed  the  Monthly  Anthology'*  w» 
conducted.  When  Mr.  Adamawent  as  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  Roasia  in  1809,  Mr.  Everett 
accompanied  him,  and  resided  2  Vears  in  his 
&mily,  attached  to  the  legation.  Ilo  ])as8cd  the 
winter  of  1811-^13  in  Enghiod,  made  a  short 
^rlrit  tb  Paris  la  tha  spring  of  1812,  and  came 
homo  in  the  summer  of  that  year.  Fpon  bis 
return  he  commenced  the  practice  of  t^o  law  in 
Boston.  His  profession,  however,  occupied  an 
inferior  place  m  his  affeoUons  to  both  literature 
and  politics.  He  contributed  articles  to  some 
of  the  periodicals  of  the  day,  and  wrote  for  one 
ctf  the  Boston  jonmols  a  isriee  ofpolitioBl  papers, 
In  whicht  in  opposftfon  to  tiba  oonrtnant  pmbKa 
Bentimcnt  around  Iiim,  sustained  the  policy 
of  the  administration  in  tha  war  with  Qreat 
Britafoa  1l  dlsaoiiiaa  pMQovuwad  by  hfan  hafbia 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  pon'cfy  of  ITarvard  college, 
in  which  he  called  in  question  the  jostioe  of 
soma  of  Barkers  strictures  upon  fha  IVsnah  ra«*» 
olntion,  attracted  some  attention  and  oomment. 
At  the  close  of  the  war,  when  Mr.  Eostis  of 
Massachusetts  was  appointad  mlaiator  to  tha 
Nethor]nn'1'»,  Mr.  Everett  accompanied  him  as 
secretary  of  legation ;  but  after  a  year  or  two  of 
service  he  retamed  to  the  Unitad  fltatos.  On 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  Eustis  he  was  appointed 
his  successor,  with  the  rank  of  ehmrgi  ePaffairt^. 
He  continued  in  this  post  from  1818  to  1824. 
His  official  doties  were  not  onerous,  and  his 
leisnre  hours  were  given  to  the  preparation  of  a 
work  which  was  pui)li8licd  in  1821,  in  Lon  lr  n 
and  Boston,  under  the  title  of  '^Eon^  or  a 
Gamnd  Svrray  of  tha  Folitieal  Sitnalion  of  tba 
Principal  Powers,  with  Conjectures  oti  their  Fu- 
tora  Prospects."  This  work  attracted  much 
attention,  and  aaruad  fbfF  its  antiior  eoasldafsUa 
reputation,  both  at  homo  and  abroad.  Some  of 
the  English  critics  were  uu  willing  to  believe  that 
a&  assay  written  in  such  exaellent  English  could 
have  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  a  foreisrcr.  It 
was  translated  into  German  by  Pruf.  Jac^jbi,  of 
the  university  of  Halle,  rad  subsequently  into 
Eranob  and  ^pallfadu  InoiiaofyiaahapCacaoC 


this  work  he  recommends  a  total  abstiosDcefrMi 
tba  aaiioM  of  privata  property  at  eeaasAtari^ 

jnst  and  consifrtent  plan  of  maritime  W(uffert;x 
■practical  result  to  which  the  world  is  a  good  deal 
aaarer  now  than  it  was  when  Mr.  Evwett  vr.s- 
eofted  it.    In  1822  ho  pnblishod  at  Lmdonioni 
lioiiUja  a  work  entitled.  "  New  Idwa  on  Pof;':- 
lation,  with  Remarks  on  the  Theories  of  (rodr!: 
and  Malthus,"  in  which  he  controverts  tin  vtO 
known  views  of  Molthna  on  popnlataoa,  sBdeao- 
tends  that  increase  of  population  leads  to  •  rtii- 
tiva  alwndanoe,  and  not  a  relativa  seud^,  c( 
tiie  mMna  of  snbsistenoe.   When  tiie  worif  t« 
ready,  Mr.  Everett  visittt]  T.ondcM!  fur  the:.:- 
poseof  oaxxying  it  through  tbepres^  lodTlii 
thara  ha  saw  and  conranad  with  llr.Hilfti 
npon  the  snl^ject  of  the  difTorf  nco  l^ctweentiim 
Tneir  dieensBiona  ware  courteous,  inspino;  «ad 
party  wWi  rsspaetibrtlia  oliier,  bat  karisfreaek 
only  more  fullr  ronfirmcri  in  his  own  xk'k^. 
Daring  his  residence  in  the  Ketberiandt  Ur. 
XvOTett  was  a  fireqnent  contcibaior  to  (ki 
••North  ATTiorican  Review,"  mostly  npon  rab- 
jects  drawn  from  French  literature,  lu  \^W^ 
ratamed  to  the  I  int>  l  States,  on  leave  of  ib- 
Bcnt^  and  passed  tho  following  winter  stboBfc 
la  1^  he  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Adam,  tha 
recently  elected  president,  mimster  plaaipf  ter- 
tiary to  S[>f»in,  and  remained  in  thst  |«tti 
1829.   At  that  time  the  independeaes 
TCVaHed  Spanish  colonies  in  America  had  K^3 
recognized  by  the  United  States,  bat  sot^ 
Spain,  or  by  any  of  tha  Europeaa  rillM.  « 
Everett,  as  tho  representativeoftheoolygo»w»- 
mant  that  had  acknowledged  the  Indepaidew 
of  tha  Sooth  Amarieaa  repubUci,  became  4e 
medium  cf  ronTTiTmicrition  between  them  fm 
their  mother  country,  and  in  some  sort  tter 
Tlrtaal  lapresaiieaiiva.  This  imposed  opooJnB 
a  great  amount  of  additional  labor,  snd  ojo 
threw  him  into  positions  requiriog  much  ^ 
nddiaoratioii.  On  ona  aaeirfoa,  wbea  «^ 
lorabian  privateer,  among  the  crew 
were  several  American  citizens.  Iiad  been  ^Tt»- 
ed  upon  tha  aeast  of  Spain,  and  the  crew 
by  the  government,  Mr.  Everett,  throngt  ^ 
personal  influence  with  the  king,  procured  tae 
rdleaseof  the  Americans,  and  cau^c'i  il  rafri* 
sent  homo.    Though  tho  duties  of  his  P^/fJ 
arduous,  and  required  habits  of  reptilar  lodasc? 
for  the  suooessfhl  diseharg:o  of     '"i  ^^-,  Z 
ett  did  not,  whfle  in  Madrid,         ^  £! 
of  literature.   Beside  several  pBp«f«coott|Wi~ 

to  tho  " North  American  Review," be ™» 
work  entiUad  "  America,  or  a  Omead  ^ 
«f  thaFtoHtloal  Bttoalfoo  of  tha  Principd 
of  the  Western  ContiiHiif,  ^^^*h  C«T)j«cttr»» 
thMT  Future  Prospects"  (i'^Uadtlphia 
Ii<mdoB,lflt8).  Thtewaaiitandedasac^P^ 
moot  to  his  former  publication  oa  Etm^P^^ 
to  trace  the  farther  growth  and  devdcffia*"* 
the  political  ideas  which  had  tsken  u/f 
the  fan  of  Napoleon.    The  ele^T**"*;^  J^JJ, 
into  the  rank  of  a  first-rato  power,  the  e«"ir 
ative  dedtoa  of  Austria,  Spain, 
laosotappeanuacaof  two  itmrn^*^"^ 
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Bania  aod  ihut  Uaitod  Btttes,  and  boom  toKfk- 
Wam  wfm  the  Uatorr  tDd  procpeete  «r  tiie 

Sooth  Americnn  rcpnbHc^^,  formed  thp  leading 
tofrici  of  dMcnesioa  in  thm  work,  wiiioh,  liko  iis 
^iifciiMiir,  wm  triMiafead  into  tiw  Odnnan, 
French,  and  Spanish  langnagep.    IT©  was  always 
itttdv'  Ut  empIoT  bis  ofEciai  iiiUueooo  in  aidius 
the  nUnrj  re^e;ir(  hes  of  othera.  H<a  inrited 
Mr.  Irving  to  Madrid,  rnndc  him  nn  attache  to 
hici  legation,  and  encuuragud  hitu  m  those 
it&<ii«8  ia  Bpjmish  history  and  bio^pAiy 
•t^-fiich  9Tibs(>qrientlT  bnre  pnrh  rirh  fniit.  Ho 
IU50  aided  Mr.  IVescoU  iu  prucuriug  muU.iriulii 
Ik  the  historx  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  a 
•errioe  aoknowledoed  by  that  distingnished 
hjatorian  in  his  preface  to  that  work.   In  the 
autumn  of  1629  lio  rttumed  home,  and  as- 
BiBid  tbo  ^uvge  of  the    North  Amenoan 
BfifinH*  m  editor  and  proprietor.  For  abont  6 
Ti'Srt  lie  dMi-lacted  thi-^  ;m  rin  l'i-^al  with  markiHl 
ability.  The  aaMects  whioh  he  diaoaased  ranged 
mt  a  wii*  MA,  embradn^  poUtioe,  poUtaoal 
eewaay,  ruetaph  vsif aru!  literataro.    Ho  do- 
fmded  in  aereral  elaborate  papers  the  policy  of 
tb«  friends  of  th«  Amerioan  ajstam,  so  oaUad, 
hj  which  domestic  marmfacturea  were  to  be 
aim^ated  by  doti^  upon  foreign  imporiu. 
Some  srt»dea,  in  which  he  reyiewed  the  coarse 
md  policy  of  the  federal  and  democratic  [>artiea 
from  a  historical    poiut  of  observation,  are 
tmong  the  ablest  of  tiie  productions  of  his  pen. 
H«wai  chosen  to  the  senato  of  Massachusotta 
in  1880,  and  continued  a  member  of  tlmt  or  the 
other  branch  of  the  legislature  for  the  ensningS 
ran.  Betook  an  active  and  controliing  uurt 
latite  proceedings  of  each  legislatoiis  of  wnidi 
ha  Wis  a  member.    In  1833  ho  attended  the 
Mff  QcuTaDtioa  held  at  i(ew  York,  and  as 
«UnBiB  of  a  ooimnltleft  of  ihaA  body,  pre- 
I  -ri  tlj(!      iriorial  which  waa  presented  in 
th«ir  n&me  to  coDgresa  at  its  next  session.  Xhia 
B  s  Tsry  aUto  eKporitbm  of  the  policy  of  tha 
ftiiods  of  a  protective  tariff.    Ho  h.id  thn^  far 
a  member  of  the  whig  or  national  repub- 
lics party,  and  had  drafted  the  address  reported 
Uic  convention  which  in  1681  notninated 
Mr.  Claj  ior  the  presidenoy;  bat  doriag  the 
a  twin  of  Gen.  Jaekaoa*a  prsmency,  and  after 
ths  proclamation  ap-flinst  nullification,  ho  be- 
•■M  m  adherent  of  the  national  administra- 
tion; putting  himaalf  i^pain,  as  he  had  done  in 
etri^  asnbood,  in  opposition  to  the  controlling 
^AnssmtiiBeDt  aronnd  him.  In  1886,  b^ng  a 
resident  of  Roxbory,  he  was  nominated  by  tlie 
jwy»>tic  oarty  for  congress,  and  agidn  in 
■Mad        bat  in  each  of  the  contests  he 
^  tinsci  :l- >fal.    In  1840  he  was  despatched 
oj  tin  BoverDQent  upoo  a  confidential  misooa 
toUsandof  Ooba,  and  naned  ft  montiiB  at 
aKv:x  in  the  diachargo  of  the  doty  intrusted 
^im.  in  the  antamn  of  the  aame  year  he 
^uu^  to  Havana  apoo  nri?ato  buioaM,  and 
*TOS  there  he  received  a  letter  from  the  gov- 
of  LuaisisQa,  reqaestiog  hiffit  in  the  oame 
f    boarder  dlMotats of  Mbnon  coUegetn 
^itat^  toaMHM  «h».piwid«9  «l  thill  i»> 


atitutton.  AiW  sMne  deliberation  he  i 
the  proposal,  and  entered  npon  tha  dvliea  «f 

tlio  I'ffico  in  Juno,  1841.  His  deeUning  nlth 
compelled  him,  alter  a  short  period,  to  rusigu 
his  trust,  and  vetom  to  the  north.  U  is  literary  ae» 
tivity  always  continaed  nndiminished.  He  was 
an  oocasi9ual  coatribotor  to  the  Democratic 
Review,"  to  the  "  Boston  Quarterly  Review,"  and 
the  "  Boston  Miscellany.''  a  periodical  edited  by 
one  of  his  nephews.  A  duodecimo  volume  of 
iiiaqliona  Jkwn  his  critical  and  miscellaDeons 
essays  was  pobli^hod  in  Boston  in  1845,  and  a 
2d  aeries  ap(>eiired  in  1847.  A  small  volume 
of  poems,  original  and  translated,  was  published 
by  him  in  Kew  York  in  1846.  In  the  same 
year  he  reodved  from  President  Polk  the  ap- 
poLntment  of  coTntni»sioner  to  China,  and  set 
out  for  his  post  in  the  month  of  July;  bat  on 
arriTinif  at  Rio  da  Janeiro  Ub  Infirm  health 
(x  iniielTc'l  liini  to  return  home.  Ho  sailed  a 
second  time  in  1846,  and  arrived  safely  in  Can- 
ton. HIb  Tarioni  enltivai^on,  bis  aoqnaintanoe 
with  oriental  literature,  his  knowlod^;o  of  Eu- 
ropean politics  and  society,  and  his  fine  habits 
m  obaervation,  enaUed  him  to  turn  to  the  best 
account  the  advantages  of  hi''  position ;  and  had 
not  a  di.sea&e  of  king  standing  mjon  pat  an  end 
to  his  life,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  enriched 
the  litcrati^re  of  }:is  conr^try  with  eoiitrituitions 
equal  in  value,  aud  superior  m  popular  iuLciest, 
to  any  of  the  former  prodactions  of  his  pen. 
Beside  the  writings  which  we  have  aoova  , 
enuzoerated,  Mr.  Everett  contributed  a  life  of 
Joseph  Warren  to  the  first  series  of  Sjiiirkir's 
»  American  Biooianhy,"  and  of  Patrick  Heuiy 
totheseeond.  inOt^  ISK^heoiarHedLnefn- 
tia,  daughter  of  Judge  01iv(fl-  Peabody,  of  Exe- 
ter, a  lady  who  survives  him.  Mr.  Everett 
was  one  oftheBMafcaeectnplMied  men  that  the 
United  States  has  ever  given  birth  to.  llis  raind 
was  not  marked  by  originalitj  and  creative  pow- 
er, but  was  chanwfieilaed  by  comprehensiveness 
and  breadth,  an  uncommon  power  both  of  analysis 
and  generalization,  luminous  method,  accurate 
discrimination,  andolearetatement.  ]  t  .mis  ])hi> 
losophical  in  its  structure  and  training,  a:nl  lie  " 
nevOT  appeared  to  greater  advantage  than  when 
tpfkyk^  the  ewenttil  piine^^  of  politics  and 
povemmpnt  to  existing  systems,  and  pointing  out 
how  far  they  conformed  to,  and  how  far  they  fell 
abort  of,  an  ideal  standard.  His  occasional  ossays 
on  psychological  sul^jects  showed  a  metaphysical 
faculty  of  no  mean  order.  In  his  purely  literary 
essays  he  succeeded  better  in  soli  d  n  search  and 
careful  statement  than  in  the  treatment  of  airy 
and  sportive  tbemee.  There  was  a  want  of 
lightness  and  ea<e  in  thn  movements  of  his 
mind,  of  which  he  was  himself  i4[>parently,  not 
always  fully  awarOb  "Bb  indnrtry  was  great 
and  his  powers  of  nrqnisition  were  equally80,and 
thus  his  attainments  were  very  large  and  various. 
Aa  a  pnUie  man,  lie  was  a  vigorowdebatar  and 
a  pi(licim:3  roim'^pllnr  \  but  he  was  not  remark - 
able  lor  that  Qameiesa  aud  indefinable  personal 
Inflnenoe  over  othera  whioh  aaoona  to  aonia 
ft  povar  over  thair  oonteinponriM^iiila 
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inexplicable  to  those  who  come  after  thera, 
and  judge  of  thoin  by  tlio  monuments  which 
thepr  have  left  behind.  The  yaloe  of  his  pea 
and  apeeob  waa  adaKnrledged  by  his  politioal 
associates;  but  inferior  men  had  a  larger  share 
in  the  directiioa  and  diaoipUne  <^  the  partT.  Aa 
Apttbliotpeakerbawaa  always  heard  inlh  at* 
tention  and  respect;  his  matter  -was  sure  to  be 
weighty,  good,  and  carefuUj  prepared ;  his  face 
was  dignified,  intellectaal,  and  expressive,  and 
lighted  up  with  fine  dark  eyes;  but  his  voii  c 
was  not  very  flexible,  and  his  temperament  was 
not  sufficiently  ardent  to  aeeiire  for  him,  with- 
out visible  effort,  the  animation  which  the  pop- 
ular taste  demands.  IIi<i  private  lil'e  was  with- 
out a  stun.  Ue  was  fond  of  society,  and  alwaja 
able  and  willing  to  draw  liberidly  upon  the 
capacious  £torcs  of  his  uiemory  for  the  instruc- 
tion and  entertainment  of  the  social  oirele. 

EVERETT,  Edward,  an  American  statesman, 
orator,  and  man  of  letters,  a  younger  brother 
of  the  preceding,  born  in  Dorchester,  Mass., 
April  11,  1794.  He  entered  Harvard  ooUego  in 
IWf,  at  the  early  age  of  13,  and  waa  graduated 
in  course  in  l  Rl  l  the  highest  honors,  in  a 
dass  containing  more  than  an  average  amount 
of  abili^.  WfiUe  an  tmdetgndiiato,  ha  was  the 
principal  conductor  of  a  magazine  published  by 
the  stodenta,  called  the  '^llarvaitl  Lycennu 
He  left  beliind  him  at  the  college  a  very  brilliflot 
reputation  as  a  rcI Hilar  nnd  writer,  which  long 
lingered  there  iu  tradition.  For  &omo  time 
after  leaTisg  oollege,  ho  waa  employed  there  aa 
a  tutor,  at  the  same  timo  pnrsning  his  studies  in 
divinity,  the  professiou  which  he  had  8elected. 
In  1812  he  delivered  a  8j)irited  poem  before  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  aooiety  on  American  poets.  In 
1B18  he  was  settled  as  pastor  over  the  Brattle 
street  churcli  iu  Boston,  filling  the  place  left  va- 
cant by  the  death  of  the  lamented  Backminster. 
Beimmedfately  won  great  admiration  "bj  the 
qoenco  and  power  of  his  pulpit  discourses.  In  1  SI  4 
he  published  a  work  entitled  Defence  of  Chria- 
tiaalty agalnat  the  woric  of  George  Bethvne 
English,  entitled  the  "  Grounds  of  Christianity 
Examined,  bv  couiparing  the  New  Testament 
with  the  Old.**  In  the  same  year  he  was  chosen 
by  the  corporation  of  Harvard  mllcge  to  fill  the 
chair  ol  Cireck  literature,  a  protessurship  then 
xeoently  created  by  the  boontf  of  the  late  Sam- 
uel Eliot.  Witli  a  view  of  qualifying  himself 
for  the  duties  of  this  post,  ho  entered  upon  m. 
extended  course  of  European  travel  and  study, 
leaving  home  in  the  spring  ofl815,  and  retum- 
fog  in  the  autumn  of  1819.  After  a  brief  stuy 
in  England,  he  proceeded  to  the  university  of 
Guttingen,  where  he  remained  for  2  years.  In 
the  -winter  of  1817-*18  he  waa  at  Paris.  In  the 
q>ring  of  1818  ho  went  over  to  England,  where 
he  was  kindly  received  by  many  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  day,  including  Scott,  Byri>n,  Jeffirey, 
Campbell.  Mnrkintrisli,  Romilly,  aiul  IHvj.  He 
q>ent  a  day  or  two  under  Scott's  hospitable  roof 
«t  Abhotnord.  Returning  to  the  contiiieDt,  be 
passed  the  winter  in  Italy,  and  thence  made  a 
jooxney  into  Greeoei  returning  through  Wal- 


lachia  and  Hungary  to  Vienna.   Darfng  Im  ra> 

idence  in  Europe,  his  range  of  study  embraced 
the  andent  cliissi<»,  the  modem  languages,  the 
history  and  principlee  of  the  tkrtt  and  paWe 
law  as  then  professed  in  the  (u  rman  unirersi- 
ties,  and  a  comprehenaive  examination  id  tbs 
esiaUng  politioal  system  of  Enrope.  Upon  lis 
return  home,  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  lis 
professorship.  He  gave  a  new  impoJae  to  the 
study  of  ouMeal  literature  bj  a  ew'kii  of  brl> 
linnt  Iprhiresupon  Greek  literature  and  aocieirt 
art,  first  delivered  to  the  i^tudentsat  Cambridge, 
and  afterward  repeated  before  large  andieocts 
in  Boston.  At  the  same  time  he  took  the  ed- 
itorship of  tho  "North  American  Ikview,* 
wbieh  he  conducted  till  1824.  His  object  ia 
assuming  tho  charge  of  this  periodical  was  to 
imbue  it  with  a  thoroughly  national  &pirit; 
in  pursuance  of  it,  he  contributed  a  aerie*  ol 
articles  in  which  thia  country  was  defended  with 
great  spirit  against  the  ahaUow  and  flippant  st> 
tacks  of  several  foreign  travellers.  He  alio 
found  time  to  prepare  and  pnbUab  a  traodatiaa 
of  Bnttman^  GnA  Grammar,  la.  I8M  ha 
made  his  first  essay  in  that  department  of  de« 
monstrative  oratory,  which  he  has  since  cnlti- 
▼ated  with  andi  w^pai  aoooesa  by  the  ddivery 
of  a  discourse  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  soci- 
ety on  Uie  "  Ciroumstanoea  favorable  to  the 
rrogrees  of  Literatore  in  America.**  An  im- 
mense audience  came  to  hear  him,  attracted 
partly  by  his  own  fame,  and  partly  by  the  with 
to  behold  Lafayette,  who  was  present  at  the  or- 
ator's ^ide.  }lr^  was  heard  with  the  greatest 
ens.huf,iji.Mu  nud  delight.  Our  own  recollecLiwa 
confirm  tho  t^trong  statements  of  a  writer  in  the 
*' Christian  Examiner"  for  Nov.  1860:  "Tb* 
sympathies  of  his  audience  went  with  him  ia  a 
nishing  utre.im,  as  he  painted,  in  glowing  hues, 
the  p^tioal.  aooial,  and  hteratr  fotnre  of  tm 
country.  T^y  drank  witii  tbir^  eare  Ua 
rapid  generalizations  and  his  sparkling  rhetoric 
The  'whoi»  aaaemhly  put  on  one  countenance  of 
adoiritioRandaaseiit  AswitbaUfid  andly* 
ing  hand  the  orntor  ran  over  t!ic  chords  of  na- 
tional prido  and  patriotic  feeling,  every  boson 
throbbed  in  unison  to  his  touch ;  and  whm  the 
fervid  declamation  of  the  concluding  paragraph 
was  terminated  by  the  simple  pathos  of  the  per- 
sonal addrwa  to  Lafayette,  his  hearers  were  left 
in  a  fitato  of  emotion  far  too  deep  for  tumultu- 
ous applause."  This  waa  the  first  of  a  series  of 
discour>^es  pronounced  by  Mr.  Everett  on  pub- 
lic occa-sions  between  that  time  and  the  present; 
embracing  every  variety  of  topic  connected 
with  our  national  history,  character,  and  pro»- 
pecta,  and  which  combine  in  an  eminent  degree 
the  peculiar  charm  of  popular  oratory,  with 
tli.tco  substantial  merits  of  thought  and  styb 
which  hear  the  cold  oritioiam  of  the  okMet.  ifc 
STerett*a  mibno  Kfe  hcfan  in  1884^  wbeo  be  wai 
nominated  and  elected  to  c  ii^^i  <  s  l,y  the  con- 
8titaett<^  of  the  district  in  which  he  leaded. 
Hie  Bomlnatioik  waa  made  witlMNit  his  bmg 
(Jbnsulted,  and  Wft«  a  '^pontrincr  us  movement  on 
the  part  of  the  young  men  of  his  disteiot)  alswit 
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witboat  diatmction  of  party.  He  was  himself^  speeches  were  careftilly  prepared,  full  of  infor- 
as  mi^t  nakmllj  be  ez)>ected,  a  supporter  of  mation,  weighty  in  sal>8tance,  polished  in  form, 
Uie  administration  of  Mr.  Adnins,  tlicn  just  and  perfectly  free  from  those  indecorurns  ana 
dseted  pveeideDt.   Mr.  Everett  served,  by  sue-  personalitiea  which  somet^es  deface  congrea- 
sealfe  ffellMllons,  10  yean  In  oongross ;  and  sionat  debates.  In  his  attention  to  the  pmate 
c'nring  the  whole  j  oriod  he  was  a  ^lu  rnbcr  of  affairsof  his  constituents  he  was  always  prompt 
the  committee  of  fure^n  affiiira,  perhiUM  the  and  patient.   Uccapied  as  he  was  with  pablio 
moil  importaiit  one  at  that  time  In  the  boose.  bosineBB  dnrlnr  Ms  oonfresrfonal  Ufe,  his  rega- 
in the  20th  con f^ress,  though  penerally  acting  lar  and  irfleTjiJie  habits  of  indui^try  enabled  him 
w  ith  the  minority,  ho  was  cliainnan  of  that  to  find  time  for  literary  labor.    Beside  the  elab- 
>  mriiitiee,  liaving  been  selected  for  that  post  orate  public  addresses  whidi  he  occasionally 
hj  the  democratic  spenkcr,  "Nfr.  Stevenson  of  delivered,  he  prepared  several  articles  of  high 
Virginia.   He  also  held  a  place  on  all  tlie  most  merit  for  tt4  "North  American  Review." 
inpNtaat  adect  committees  r^sed  whUe  he  wia  Anionic  than  may  be  mentioned  with  particu- 
in  congress,  and  in  every  instance  he  was  so-  lar  commr  ndnt'on  a  paper  in  the  number  for 
lected  to  draw  either  the  majority  or  minority  Oct.  1830,  in  w  Inch  the  South  Carolina  doctrine 
report  Id  tho  IDth  congress,  though  then  just  of  nullification  is  discussed  and  controverted 
cketed  to  the  house,  and  the  youngest  member  with  masterly  ability.   To  this  article  Mr.  Mad- 
As  committee  <rf  Ibreign  affairs,  he  drew  the  Ison's  letter  on  tho  subject,  addressed  to  Mr. 
rcK!>rated  report  on  tlie  Panama  mission,  tho  Everett,  was  with  the  author's  permission  ap- 
kading  measure  of  that  session.  In  the  20th  pended.   In  the  antomn  of  1884  he  dedined 
congress,  forming  with  lir,  John  Sergeant  of  a  renomination  to  congress,  as  his  polit^«d 
Philidelphi:L  tho  minority  of  tho  well-known  friends  in  Massachusetts  were  desirous  of  pre- 
ntisDobment  committee,  he  drew  up  all  those  senting  his  name  as  candidate  for  tho  office 
portioMor  itsr^rt  whidi  relate  to  the  depart'  goremor,  to  which  he  waa  ehoeen  by  a  large 
ments  of  state  and  of  war.    Ho  was  chairman  majority  in  the  ensnine  election.    Tie  was  af- 
<^     select  ooxnmitte^  during  Mr.  Adams's  terward  8  times  rc^^iected,  holding  the  ex- 
pnidsDsr,  on  the  Geofgb  oontrover^,  and  eontive  offioe  4  years.  His  administration  waa 
vu  always  zealous  and  prominent  in  his  efforts  dignified,  nsdbl,  and  popular.    Among  the 
to  *ecare  good  treatment  to  the  Indians,    lie  measures  which  marktjd  the  period  of  his  offi- 
imw  the  report  for  the  committee  in  fiivor  of  eial  service  were  tlio  subscription  of  the  state 
the  heirs  of  Fulton.    Witli  Gov.  Ellsworth  of  to  the  stock  of  tho  Western  railronrl,  the  organ- 
Connecticut  he  formed  the  minority  of  the  ization  of  tho  board  of  education  ami  the  es- 
bankinvestigatingoommitteewhkdi  waasent  to  tablidiment  of  normal  schools,  tho  scientific 
Philadelphia  in  1834,  and  drew  up  the  minority  and  agricultural  surveys  of  the  state,  and  the 
report.  He  wrote  the  minority  report  of  tiio  establishment  of  a  commission  for  the  revbion 
c  j.iiniittce  of  foreign  relations  upon  the  contro-  of  the  criminal  law.   In  the  discharge  of  wliat 
Ten/  with  Franco  in  the  spring  of  1835,  and  may  he  called  the  oeremonial  duties  of  his  sta- 
taok  a  leading  part  m  the  derate  upon  the  sub-  tion,  Gov.  Everett  was  eminently  ha]ipy.  His 
]«t  He  made  two  or  three  r<  [i  rts  on  tho  sub-  manner  in  presiding  was  dipnified,  graceful,  and 
jKt  of  the  claims  of  American  citizens  on  for-  courteous.  To  the  natural  desire  of  his  con- 
dgn  powers,  for  spoliations  eoramltted  on  oor  etitnents  to  hear  him  speak  he  responded  with 
cwnmerceduring  the  French  contineiitfd  system,  tho  m  i-f  l' ri:it,;rrrl  readiness,  and  the  mai^ 
and  continued  the  discussion  fUrther  in  the  occasional  !:»[MM.cheH  ho  delivered  were  unifbrmly 
"  North  Amerioan  Re^ew.**  He  always  served  spirited  stna  happy.  In  the  autumn  of  1889, 
wi  the  library  committee,  and  generally  on  ti  nt  after  an  animated  struggle,  he  was  defeated  by 
for  public  buildings.    In  1827  he  addressed  Marcus  Morton  by  a  majority  of  one  vote.  Re- 
a  series  of  letters  to  Mr.  Oanning  on  the  oolo-  lieved  from  public  doty,  he  was  le<l  hy  the  state 
nisi  trade,  which  were  extensively  read.   In  the  of  his  own  health  and  that  of  his  family  to  visit 
mmmer  of  1829,  in  the  congressional  vacation,  Europe  a  second  time.    He  sailed  with  his 
ne  made  sn  eztensiye  tone  through  the  aovtlH  frmily  in  June,  1840.   They  passed  the  sum- 
**<tsfn  and  western  states,  and  was  every-  mcr  in  France,  and  the  following  winter  in 
vhars  received  with  marked  distinction.   At  Italy,  most  of  it  in  Florence  and  its  neighbor. 
Xa^jville,  fit  Lexington,  and  at  the  Yellow  liooil.    lie  intended  to  pass  anotlier  winter  in 
^ni^  in  Ohio,  he  was  complimented  with  pub-  Italy,  but  the  course  of  political  events  at  home 
Bs  nasm,  and  charmed  Ins  hosts  by  beauti-  interfered  vrith  his  purpose,  and  sent  him  upon 
fol  «7.vim,.ns  of  that  species  of  eloonencc  in  a  new  path  of  public  duty.    C  n.  Harrison  was 
«htcb  he  is  generallj  admitted  to  hold  the  first  chosen  president  in  1840^  and  Mr.  Webster,  the 
P'*^  *inong  Us  contemporaries,  llie  points  seeretai^  of  state,  Mr.  Brerett^s  warm  persooal 
f  i  Mr  EvcTott's  coiif^ressional  career  whidi  we  and  political  friend,  perceived  his  eminent  fit- 
i^'^'i  iiidirat^'d  form  but  a  smdl  part  of  his  la-  ness  to  represent  the  country  at  the  court  of 
bon  an.l  strviciM  in  the  bonse  of  repreeenta-  6t  James,  and  to  this  post  he  was  accordingly 
lie  was  a  faithfril  and  assiduous  attend-  appointed.    Our  relations  with  Eiifxhiiid  at  that 
J"*  of  the  gessiona,  and  a  diligent  observer  of  time  were  grave.   The  controversy  touching 
>he  [  t  k  .  t-dings  of  that  body.   He  was  a  fre-  tiie  notth-eastem  boandary,  wliich  for  half 
f)«ftt  bat  not  ia  obtrusive  debater.    His  a  oentuy  had  been  n«  an^eot  of  diflSNWiea^ 
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aeemed  to  bare  rcMlied  a  point  beyond  whtoh 
an  amicable  adjustment  was  liopeless.  The  re- 
cent burning  of  tlie  Caroline,  and  the  arrest  of 
KcLeod,  had  Infiamsd  the  public  mind  in  bofh 
countries.  The  case  of  the  Creole,  and  ques- 
tions oonn^sted  with  Oregon  and  Texas,  wore 
also  elsmenta  of  irritatiou.  Auicricou  ychsc-Is 
had  been  s^eized  and  dotmned  by  British  cruisers 
on  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  confidence  reposed 
in  him  by  the  administration  at  home  was  snown 
by  the  &ct  Uiat  he  was  sent  to  London  to  dis- 
cuss all  these  qnestions  without  unv  speciHc  in- 
structions from  tibe  jgovwnment  o/  the  United 
States,  but  every  thmg  was  left  to  his  own  un- 
fettered judgment.  loitering  at  once  upon  the 
discharge  of  his  arduous  and  delicate  duties,  ho 

j 'justified  by  his  abilitr,  disoretioiii  and  tact,  the 
arge  confidence  wmdi  had  be«i  reposed  ia 
him.  Though  the  settlement  of  the  north-east- 
ern  boundary,  and  of  the  Oregon  question,  was 
transfemd  to  Washington  Ij  the  i^ipoiutmeat 
of  Lord  Ashburt  n  fis  f]  ' cial  amba^ador,  yet 
many  important  quti^tioas  were  left  in  Mr.  Er- 
•rett's  charge.  Among  the  most  important 
was  that  involving  tho  construction  of  trie  first 
article  of  tiie  convention  between  the  two 
countries  on  the  subject  of  the  fiaheries.  Hr. 
Everett  isccured  for  our  fishermen  tlio  long  dis- 
puted right  to  tako  ilhh  in  the  bay  of  Fundy. 
He  procured  at  various  times,  and  in  the  ftoe 
of  great  Obstacles,  the  release  from  the  penal 
colony  of  Van  Diemen'aLaud  of  60  or  70  Amer- 
ican citizens  convicted  of  participation  in  the 
Canadian  rebellion.  Mr.  Everett  s  position  at 
the  court  of  St.  James  must  have  been  rendered 
more  difiBcult  by  tho  frctpient  changes  in  tho 
department  of  state.  Mr.  Webster  retired  in 
the  spring  of  1843,  and  was  snooeeded  within  a 
brief  period  by  Mr.  IT{r=;litir,  Mr.  Lcgar^,  and 
Mr.  Calhoun.  But  by  all  these  gentlemen  Mr. 
Everatt^s  services  were  duly  appreciated,  and 
Ik-  enjoyed  tho  confidence  of  alL  Mr.  Everett's 
soeial  position  in  England  was  equally  honora- 
ble and  agreeable  to  Jiim,  and  a  source  of  just 
pride  t(»  his  countrymen.  His  cultivation  and 
accomplishmentd  were  everywhere  recognized, 
and  his  public  speeches  were  received  wwk  en- 
thnsiasm.  In  the  Bpring  of  18-13  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  mi  tho  newly  constituted  mission  to 
China,  with  a  view  to  establish  commercial  re- 
lations with  that  counUTj  which  honorable  trust 
he  was  compelled  to  decline.  Inmiediately  upon 
his  return  to  the  United  States  in  the  autumn  of 
1846,  Mr.  Everett  was  diosen  president  of  Har- 
vard uniTersity.  He  entered^  upon  the  duties 
cf  this  new  trust  with  characteristic  energy  and 
entliUBiasm,  and  it  was  a  satycct  of  great  regret 
to  the  IHends  of  tlie  ooUege  that  the  Diirdenaoine 
detiuls  and  monotonous  confinement  of  his  offi- 
cial life  wore  so  heavily  upon  his  health  as  to 
ooDpel  him  to  resign  his  post  at  the  end  of  3 
years,  before  he-  ImrT  b«H'n  able  to  carry  into  ef- 
fect his  important  jjiami  fur  educational  improve 
nent.  Mr.  Everett  gave  a  portion  of  his  leianre, 

after  rfsi^mintr  tbe  pr<";'dcnrT,  to  tl;':*  prcprArrx 
tiuu  ol  a  coiiuctcd  euxliou  of  his  oruuom  uud 


afteeohea,  wUdi  appeared  in  S  toIb.  dro.  hi 

1850.   He  also  superintended  the  pnl»licatl<m 
of  the  new  edition  of  tho  works  of  Mr.  Web> 
Bter,  at  Ms  special  request,  and  prepared  aa 
elaborate  memoir,  which  was  prefixed  to  the 
fir^^t  volume.   U^n  the  lamented  death  of  that 
great  statesman,  m  Nov.  1852,  Ifr.  EVerett  w«a 
called  upon  by  President  Fillmore  to  fill  the 
vacant  place  of  secretary  of  state.    He  held  the 
office  during  the  last  4  months  of  President  FiH- 
more's  administration,  mid  the  condition  of  the 
public  business  made  them  months  of  uictet  se- 
vere labor ;  and  nothing  but  bis  indc&tigable 
indnstry  and  great  patience  could  have  carried 
him  through  what  he  was  called  npon  to  do. 
Beside  pa}  ing  the  most  conscientious  attention 
to  the  r^golar  budiiesB  of  the  departineiit,alvsn 
BeaTj,  and  ts  this  ease  greatly  accuiiiniawwL  be 
adjus'.  1  t]ie  perplexing  afiairs  of  the  Crcwat 
City  steamer  and  the  Lobos  islands,  prosecnted 
wfth  energy  the  dlfflenH  negotiaitioiHi  pertiBB* 
ing  to  the  fisheries,  concluded  an  intcmatiord 
copyright  convention  with  Great  Britain  and  a 
consular  convention  with  France,  and  reviewed 
the  wliole  subject  of  Centrjd  American  aflairs 
in  their  relations  to  the  Jrovernment  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  recom- 
mended and  induced  congress  to  establish  a  mis- 
sion of  the  first  class  to  Central  America.  Bat 
the  question  which  attracted  most  of  the  pub- 
lio  interest  daring  Mr.  Everett's  administration 
of  the  department  of  state  was  the  joint  propo> 
sition  of  Great  Britain  and  Franco  to  enter  with 
tho  United  States  into  u  tripartite  oonTentioiii 
guaranteeing  to  Spain  in  perpetuity  theexdwive 
possession  of  Cuba.   This  proposition  was  de- 
clined by  the  United  States,  in  a  diplomatic  note 
of  great  ahfflty  drawn  np  by  Mr.  Everett  Tb 
eipodtion  of  the  policy  of  this  country  was  re- 
ceived with  very  general  approbatioa  by  the 
peiqile  and  the  pressj  without  disttnetiao  ef 
I'r.rty.    Nutwithstandmg  bis  arduous  offi<^ 
duties,  ho  found  time  to  prepare  an  elaborate 
address  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Americsa 
Colonization  society  in  Washington,  in  is 
exposition  and  defence  of  the  objects  of  that 
association.   Before  leaving  the  department  d 
state  Mr.  Everett  was  elected  by  the  kgiflritnre 
of  Massachnsetts  to  the  senate  of  thu  United 
States,  took  his  seat  in  Uiat  body  at  the 
commencement  of  the  special  execntive  seasiMi 
in  March,  1863,  andlnade  an  able  and  elaborste 
speech  on  tho  Central  American  question.  In 
the  summer  and  autamn  of  1853,  beside  an  sd- 
dreiB  before  the  New  York  Usfeoneal  aodety  on 
colonization  and  emigration,  and  a  reply  to  the 
protest  of  Xx>rd  John  Bossell  against  the  doo- 
trinea  aaserted  by  our  goTennnept  In  tibe  note 
declining  the  tripartite  convention,  Mr.  Everett 
spoke  more  than  once  in  opposition  to  thepro- 
poeed  new  constitution  in  MaaaaohtisettB.  Upoa 
the  assembling  of  tho  83d  congress,  in  IXv., 
1858,  Mr.  Everett,  as  might  have  hevu  expected, 
found  himself  in  a  state  of  impaired  health  fteai 
tho  '-f\-r>re  find  iinintcrnTptfd  ]n'!"irs  cf  f}^?  pre- 
vious 16  mouths,  but  ho  applicii  huu^il  with 
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hif  nnul  indostrj  to  the  diteharge  of  the  duties 
that  lay  before  him.   Had  the  session  proved 
one  of  DO  more  than  averape  labor  aud  excite- 
iMBt|  p«rhu6  his  strength  would  have  enabled 
lim  to  meel  tiw  Unties  of  his  post;  but  Midi 
▼IS  not  the  character  of  tlie  session.   The  in- 
tndactioD  of  the  hill  for  the  repeal  of  the  Uia- 
Nori  compromise,  commooly  oaued  the  Nebraa- 
b-Kansaa  bill,  produced  great  agitation  through- 
oat  the  coQDti^,  and  brought  the  opposiog  parties 
b  the  senate  mto  violent  and  protracted  antag- 
onism. For  many  "weeks  the  sessions  were  long 
continoed,  md  tiie  dibcnssions  of  the  most  ve- 
liement  aiid  impassioned  character.   Hr.  Eve- 
•ttt  delivered  a  speech  against  tho  on 
ftb.  8,         characterized  by  his  usual  mod- 
mX«  and  conservative  views,  as  well  aa  by 
taste  and  good  temper.    Ria  health,  onder 
iLe  pressure  of  otficial  toil  and  excitement,  grew 
constantly  worse,  and  in  the  following  May, 
mitt  the  imperative  advice  of  his  physician,  ho 
TC^gned  his  seat.   A  few  months  of  rest  and 
ni-'t  rchftored  him  ;  and  now  there  began  a  now 
ph.^  in  his  life^  and  the  opening  of  a  new  and 
f  uiiar  ^bere  of  action.  In  the  year  1868  tho 
[riject  of  purchasing  Mount  Vernon  by  private 
nbscription  was  first  started  by  Miss  Aan  Fa> 
iD^  uinnhighani,  in  an  addreaa  to  llie  womea 
cf  Ihc  United  States,  under  tlio  Bignature  of  "  A 
BoutLern  Matron."  Thu  proposal  waa  favorably 
received,  and  MBociations  of  ladies  began  to  tie 
fiinoed  in  several  of  the  states,  for  the  purposo 
of  coQecting  funds.  Mr.  Everett,  having  been 
applied  to  by  tlio  meiraaatile  library  associatloB 
of  Bostnn  to  deliver  a  leotn re  during  their  cour'?o 
of  1865-'56,  proposed  tJiat  the  assooiatioa 
ikoold  celebrate  the  next  anniversary  of  tho 
Intiiday  of  Washington,  and  offered  to  prepare 
fer  that  occasion  a  discourse  upon  his  character, 
tbe  proceeds  to  bo  applied  to  some  commemora* 
iite  purpose.  Tbe  offer  was  aooepted ;  vod  on 
Fdk  22,  1856,  Hr.  Ererett  pronounced  his 
fionon  Washington,  for  the  first  time,  before  aa 
isuDense  audience  at  the  mnaio  ball  in  Boston. 
It  «ai  hnmediately  repeated  at  New  Toiic, 
Xcw  Haven,  and  Balti  more  ;  and  the  proceeds 
applied  to  various  oLgecta.   It  was  de> 
livered  for  the  first  time  for  the  beoeflt  of  the 
Mount  Vernon  fund  at  Richmond,  V«.,  on 
March  19, 1856 ;  and  down  to  the  preeeot  time 
(J one,  1850)  it  has  been  delivered  In  varloos  parts 
of  tbe  conntry  129  times,  always,  except  in  7 
«»e8,  for  tho  beaofit  of  the  Mount  Vernon  fund. 
Kodeil  action  has  ever  been  made  lij Mr.  Everett 
^tbe  amounts  received  on  account  of  his 
*^P*we»,  which  have  been  uuiforuily  paid  by 
^osflt;  they  have  been  much  reduced  by  the 
^^JpttAlity  with  which  he  has  been  received. 

nbendKtT'  ^  rmlroad  corporations  ana 
,thc  pToprietora  of  stearaboata.    The  proceeds 
were  deposited  by  liim  in  the  hands 
boatd  oftrastew  eppointed  hf  himaeK 
Y**!  have  paid  over  to  the  general  treasurer  of 
turul  at  diiTerent  timee  &e  anm  of  |68,898 
-    '1  have  now  on  hand  tbe  ftirtber  niiii  of 
7ft,  In  the  course  of  tbe  antaBUl  of 
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1858  Mr.  Everett  entered  into  an  engagement 
with  Mr.  Robert  Bonner,  editor  and  proprietor 
of  the  "New  York  Ledger,"  to  furnish  an  arUcle 
weekly  for  that  pi^er  for  one  jear  in  consider** 
tioii  of  $10,000  to  be  paid  in  adTanoe  to  tbe 
Mount  Vernon  fun  1    Tins  sura  lias  been  paid  to 
the  treasurer  of  the  fund.  In  the  first  of  these 
articles,  Mr.  BveFett  Invited  tbe  readers  of  1be 
"Ledger"  to  transmit  each  the  sum  of  50  centa 
or  more  toward  the  iocrea^  of  the  Muuut  Ver- 
non fbnd.  Many  perwNisbAve  responded  to  this 
call,  and  tho  net  amount  received  from  this 
source  is  $2,929  ^,  which  is  inclu<^  in  tbe 
sum  of  ^  J  J  ,  398  81  mentioned  above  as  baving 
bo-f»n  j  ai  l  <  ver  to  tho  general  treasurer.  Nor 
have  Mr.  £verett'B  labors  nnd  journey iuga  been 
limited  to  the  auginentati  :'i  (  t  the  Mount  Ver- 
non fund.    On  iJec.  22,  1857,  lio  delivered  at 
Bc»ton  an  address  on  charity  aud  charitable  as- 
sooiations  for  the  benefit  of  the  Boston  provident 
association,  wbioh  has  since  been  repeated  in 
different  parti  of  the  countij  16  times,  with  an 
aggregate  net  receipt,  for  the  benefit  of  various 
ohahtablo  associationa^  of  about  $18,600.  On 
Jan.  17, 1859,  be  dslivsred  an  addraie  at  Bostoa 
on  the  "Early  Days  of  Franklin,"  at  tho  invita- 
tion of  the  association  of  the   ranklin  medal- 
ists  of  tbat  city,  wbkib  bae  rinoe  been  rcneeted 
5  times,  yielding  about  $4,000,  for  tho  benefit 
of  various  charitable  and  public  aa&ociations. 
On  Dec.  7,  1868,  he  pronounced  a  eulogy  on 
ifr.  Tiiotnas  Dowse,  before  tho  Dowse  institute, 
at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  which  was  afterward  re> 
peated  before  the  Massachusetts  historical  so- 
rit'tv,  yicWin^  to  tlio  two  in*fitrti')i!S  nhoiit 
|il,ijOO.    iiio  aggregate  bui-a  tuUU  realized  la 
the  various  ways  iwove  mentioned,  and  paid 
over  to  the  Mount  Vernon  fund  and  sundry  pub- 
lic or  charitable  associations,  including  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  7  repetitions  of  the  Washington 
discourse  wiueb  were  not  for  the  benefit  of  tbe 
ftand,  win  not  ftll  abort  of  $90,000.  We  bave 
gone  somewhat  into  <]  (ail  i:i  our  sketch  of  this 
part  of  Idr.  Everett's  lifi^  not  merely  on  aooonnt 
of  its  peonUar  and  interesting  character,  bat  be- 
cni  I  we  tliink  the  facts  wo  have  mentioned  are 
cntiUed  to  record  os  illustrating  tbe  genius  of 
onr  people,  and  the  rdations  wUdioor  pofitiod 
institutions  have  established  between  the  general 
oommnnity  and  thoee  men  who  fh>m  their 
abUitiea,  attainments,  and  accomplishments,  are 
the  nfitnral  leaders  of  puMic  sentiment.  It 
would  not  fall  within  tho  plan  ut  tld:i  work  to 
give  tOf  diborate  analysis  of  the  mental  quali- 
ties or  personnl  traits  of  a  man  who  is  still  living 
and  in  tho  prinio  of  hid  powers ;  and  tho  wido 
reputation  he  enjoys,  and  the  opportunity  which 
so  many  of  hb  contemporaries  nave  had  of  lis- 
tening to  his  eloquence,  render  this  a  superfluous 
task.    It  may  not,  however,  bo  unbecoming  to 
bold  him  up  foroonunendation  and  imitation,  to 
the  young  men  of  the  ooontry  especially,  for 
his  iiiih-ihti<j;i>^ jIo  Industry  and  his  methodical 
habits  of  labor,  and  as  an  example  in  disproof  of 
fhe  ooamon  ootioQ  tbat  anob  bebita  are  not  eoi»> 
palible  1^  the  Bwai  biilliaBi  aatonl  pow^ 
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EVIDENOE.  Jndioial  eridenee,  Which  is  the  ondentood,  however,  that  tUt  pooBoakiQ 

•abject  of  this  article,  differs  ft\>in  the  proo&  hj  been  wider  elahn  of  right.  Bat  it  is  prori^ed 

•which  human  jadgment  is  ordinarily  determined  that  no  one  shall  be  entitled  to  riecover  s^mA 

in  nop-judioiAl  mattera,  cluefljr  la  certain  rolea  the  occapant  unless  he  or  those  from  whmkt 

MlaliBuied ftrthe  nlwof  fluilttf  lii  disposing  ebdnw  oaT«  had  poaaesrion  wftHa  M  jtm, 

of  complicated  questions  of  fact,  or  nf  pnblio  c.  Thatdccds morethan80years olUnaf beosed 

polioj  when  bj  lapse  of  time  or  other  causes  as  OTidence  without  proof  of  their  exe€QtiM;» 

therewooldbeadefideiiflrfofoTldaioOi  Thaao  other  wofda,  that  fbey  prow  themwlw  Tit 

rnlea  may  be  conveniently  rednced  under  the  presumption  in  snch  cnsc'^  i*'  that  the  sibscnbins 

following  heads:  1,  cases  iu  which  &  rolo  ia  witnesses  by  whom  oroof  of  execatiuu  is  orii-  ' 

pnaertbed  for  the  purjjose  of  getting  at  a  cet-  narily  made  are  dead,  but  the  role  is  tk  mbk 

tain  conclnsion,  though  arbitrary,  ■when  the  sub-  even  if  such  witnesses  are  actaslly  lirinj,  !:  ^ 

ject  is  intrinsically  Uable  to  doubt  from  the  re-  offering  such  a  deed  in  evidence,  it  is  only  wm- 

tnotaoees,  discrepancy,  or  actual  defect  of  proofii;  aary  to  give  some  account  of  the  eostodj  of  i;  . 

cases  in  which  evidence  is  excluded  on  the  m      to  rebut  nny  susjncion  in  rosi'f-t  to  \i-  ' 

ground  of  being  untrustworthy  and  tending  to  gcuumeness.    d.  An  infant  ander  iiie  114:6  of:  ' 

unnecessary  prolixity,  or  from  its  very  nature  years  is  conclusively  presumed  to  be  wi'iknr.  ? 

likely  to  be  untrue;  3,  cases  in  which  a  legal  discretion.   Beyond  that  age  it  will  be  a  irfi- 

presumption  is  substituted  for  actual  proof,  or  in  ject  of  proof  whether  he  is  doli  eapax,  bot  prior 

place  of  what  could  bo  proved,  being  supposed  to  that  time  no  inquiry  is  permitted.  So  in 

to  be  more  consistent  with  the  red  rights  of  the  infant  under  the  ago  of  14  is  presunsd  iDCife> 

parties  than  any  resnlt  which  could  be  expect-  ble  of  committing  a  rape,  though  io  ftet  ws 

ed  from  jwsitive  testimooy ;  4,  tin  cm  luation  are  instances  of  sexual  capacity  before  thatigt 

of  the  weight  of  evidence^  which,  will  be  found  Bo  when  husband  and  wife  are  Uviflig  togtHiia 

in.  some  imtaneea  to  be  arUtrarf  in  fto  origin,  and  hnpotency  Ui  not  proved,  the  fans  viDbe 

and  perhaps  not  alt'iiTot In T  in  n-cordanco  with  presumed  legitimnto,  nlthouu'li  it  tljould 

the  ordinary  process  of  Judgment. — Under  the  proved  that  the  wife  has  during  tliat  tioie  ooi 

latdaaawiUbe  indaded  various  rules  whioh  mtttadadnltery.  e.  BytiioeoiimioDlaw,iftvife 

have  been  ndopted,  not  from  any  exact  unifor-  do  any  act  in  the  presence  of  ber  I1uda1.1l 

ttity  per  gf,  but  for  tbo  suko  of  having  some  amounting  to  felony,  other  than  treason  or 

rdo  of  general  application,  among  which  may  der,  she  is  presumed  to  have  been  under  cor- 

be  specified  the  followfnp :  a.  Tliat  after  T  years'  cion,  and  therefore  not  criminallv  liable.  Tlii 

absence  without  having  been  heard  from,  a  man  rule,  however,  having  as  is  supposed  grown  ost 

ahall  be  presumed  to  be  dead.   It  is  obviooa  In  of  no  arbitrary  privile^  known  as  benefit  of 

this  CAf^r^  thn!  the  period  fixed  npon  is  no  more  clei^,  is  not  ndtnitted  in  the  United  States, btt 

certain  ilmn  any  other,  but  it  was  necessary  for  proof  must  bo  made  of  actual  coercion;  ififlit 

the  protection  of  the  rights  of  parties  who  were  proof  is  in  general  however  suflScient.— Tht  M 

compelled  to  act  upon  some  presumption,  that  a  class  of  cases  includes  two  rules  viladi  v<n 

legal  rule  should  be  established.  If  a  man  there*  formerly  of  very  ft^uent  application,  a. 'WW 

fore  has  been  absent  7  years  without  any  thing  ia  called  hearsay  is  inadmi.'aible.  BjtbisB 

being  heard  of  him,  his  wife  may  marry  again  meant  that  a  wiiaeaaahouldnotbepenDittedtd 

without  tneorring  a  penalty  fbr  bigamy,  though  testify  wliat  he  has  haavd  another  perm  4r, 

it  has  not  been  provided  that  the  2d  marriago  but  only  wlynt  J  o  kriows  himself.  Tothiinile 

ahall  be  absolatelj  valid  in  oaae  the  husband  there  are  some  qualifications  rather  than  esctp- 

ahoQldaiWwardretnra;aikdhlaheh',ortbepOT^  tiona.  Thns  it  is  amnetimee  proper  to  prove  vbt 

son  entity  ^(1  to  hh  e<ttate  by  succession,  hprnmes  was  said  by  a  person  at  the  time  of  'peTiombf 

Tested  with  the  legal  ownership,  the  same  as  if  a  certain  act,  as  having  some  tendency  to  expiu^ 

hia  decease  was  aetnally  proved,  h.  That  after  the  isMnt,  and  therefore  admissible  as  a  part  ci 

the  exclusive  pos<:esginn  of  land  or  of  an  incor-  tlie  res  gatoe^  according  to  legal  phraseology- 

poreal  hereditament  fur  a  certain  period  of  time.  In  sucli  a  case,  however,  what  was  said  doti 

ft  grant  ahall  bo  presumed,  and  the  title  of  the  not  strictly  eomo  under  the  designstioa  of  betr- 

occupnntwill  bo  sustained  agwnst  all  claimants,  say,  but  is  itself  a  principal  fact.  So  al^o  " 

In  England  this  period  was  formerly  expressed  is  admissible  to  prove  what  has  boeii  f^^i ^  ^  J  ^ 

irtth  eome  vagueness,  as  being  beyond  the  party  to  an  action.  Thiaagainisaprincijdu  ^ 

memory  of  tnau,  and  the  rule  applied  there  only  or  at  all  events  comes  tinder  the  designation^ 

to  incorporeal  estates ;  but  by  a  recent  statuto  dcclaratious  or  admi^sion^,  and  as  suchlaW* 

(3  and  8  William  IV.)  the  period  has  been  lim«  missible.  80  it  is  permitted  in  ca.-H^  of  boroi- 

ited  to  20  years  in  cases  of  aquatic  rights,  ways,  cide  to  prove  dying  declarationa,  that 

and  other  easements,  and  to  80  years  in  respect  was  said  by  the  murdered  person  riwrUy  WW* 

to  rif^ht  of  common  and  other  uses  arising  out  and  in  cxj)Cctation  of  death.    This  \>  rotuD- 

of  lands,  except  tithes  and  rents.  In  the  United  usual  in  trials  for  murder,  and  is  coropettiit  en- 

Statea  the  presompHon  ia  generally  ^  aamo  dence,  both  to  diow  the  manner  of  the  deau 

both  in  respect  to  corporeal-  and  mcorporeal  and  who  wa?  the  mnrdortT.   The  tcstimon/w 

estates.  •  In  the  state  of  New  York  20  years'  ex-  a  witness  on  a  former  trial  ma;r      ^  1"^  ■ 

blnsivoL  nndlstiirbed  posseadom  ia  anmelaat  to  oa  a  aaoond  tiiidt  hi  aaaa  of  his  decca^  v'^if 

aatitNiah  ticio  to  kuda  or  etaemiola;  itbehis  tharato.  .&g^vttDMMaanaUoir«dtettftiijf 
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t<Mnatters  of  traditkn  fai  respeotto  oM  boimdft- 

riea  of  estutos.  The  rule  in  England  is  limited  to 
ctfKft  ia  which  some  pnblio  ri^t  ia  involved,  at 
vhcn  a  riffht  of  eommon  la  in  qneatkm ;  hat  in 

the  United  States  it  has  been  allowed  in  many 
eaw  where  the  ItneB  of  large  tracts  of  land  ho- 
eame  vaiteML  in  determining  the  limita  of 
Fiialler  estiito?'.    Tlie  tr;\ditioiial  evidence,  as  it 
id  called  in  stich  cases,  consiBta  (tf  proof  of  what 
hu  baen  aaid  long  since  bypeiMna  who  may 
l>e  sapposed  to  have  had  some  personal  knowl- 
edge, or  to  have  heard  from  others  who  had  sach 
knowMge.    Pedigree,  indading  the  facts  re- 
lating to  birth,  marriage,  and  dcntlt,  n^nv  also 
be  shown  by  proof  of  what  has  bet-u  said  by 
in«mben  of  the  ftnyiy  or  relatives  of  the  p«rw 
fioo  whow  parentage  or  relationship  is  in  (ques- 
tion. Many  other  illustrations  could  be  cited, 
bat  these  will  suffice.    It  should  be  remark- 
ed that  upon  the  same  prindpla  by  whieb  the 
kfnd  of  evidence  last  reftmd  to  h  admla- 
r.lle,  other  modes  of  proof,  which  are  ordina- 
rilj  classed  onder  heanay,  tboogh  they  in  Doct 
raoog  to  tiiat  tpedes  of  erldenoa  in  no  other 
ffnse  than  as  aT)  vo  explained  in  respect  to  oral 
ttttimooy.  are  admitted,  such  as  a  family  nwis- 
Ur,  ittwnpHonA  on  momnMiitai  and  the  like. 
Bnt  with  the  exceptions,  if  they  may  ho  so 
ali«d,  which  wo  have  specified,  hearsay  evi- 
dence is  wholly  and  abaolntely  excluded  by  the 
English  law.   The  reason  usually  pivon  for  this 
ezclasion  is  hardly  satisfactory.   That  hearsay 
It  in  imperfect  kind  of  evldiMiee  ia  certainly 
trne,  and  also  that  in  many  cases,  hut  not  in 
an,  better  evidence  can  be  procured ;  as  if  the 
ponnialiTing  whose  declarations  it  is  proposed 
toprove,  and  could  himself  be  called  as  a  wit- 
ness, in  which  case  another  principle  would 
apply,  viz.:  that  a  party  should  produce  tho 
wit  endeooa  whioh  he  has  the  power  to  ob- 
tAL  Bat  in  sotne  oases  it  is  the  beat  wfalch 
the  party  can  procure,  and  yet  it  is  excluded. 
And  again,  aIthou£(h  not  of  a  high  order,  it  is  not 
in  tnj  ease  «ntira7  without  weight,  and  ahodld 
5?.ereror8  be  admissible  subject  to  proper  allow- 
ance as  to  the  decree  of  credit  to  be  ^ven  to  it 
vnlMit  Aonld  be  exdnded  on  the  ground  ei 
greater  disadvantage  by  tho  prolixity  which  it 
would iuTolve,  than  there  would  be  of  benefit  to 
either  party  by  its  admission.   This  last  con- 
iideration  might  bo  sufficient  often  to  elmt  ont 
•vidence  as  not  being  of  importance  enougli  to 
▼arrant  the  conaoniption  of  time  that  it  would 
wqnire;  but  it  can  scarcely  be  maintained  that 
rileridtsuc©  of  thirl  class  is  wholly  immaterial, 
•»d  therefore  per  se  unworthy  of  attention. 
1.  Anotlier  rule  relates  to  the  competency  of 
^'tawca,  and  it  has  been  more  prolific  of 
sortie  (lUtiticdons  and  perplexing  questions  than 
^1  other  rule  in  the  law  of  evidenoe.  A  chief 
P^nA  of  exclusion  was  formerly  interest  in  the 
si'Ject  of  the  action.    Tho  tlieory  was  that 
tbitd  M  an  inevitable  tendency  to  anppress  or 
the  facts,  under  the  Iran  enoe  of  a  sop- 
posed  interest  in  the  result.    T!ii^  of  course 
^^''xtitotod  a  proper  exception  bo  far  as  respects 


tfedibQitjr;  bnft  instead  of  reoeitiner  tiie  testti 

mony  subject  to  a  proper  discrimination  as  to 
its  dSeot,  conrtB  relieved  themselves  of  all  era- 
bamasnent  in  determining  its  tehdive  weight, 
by  wholly  excluding  the  testimony  of  an  inter- 
ested witn^s.  Under  this  rule  not  only  the 
parties  to  the  aetlon,  bnt  all  persons  having  an 
iiiterest  in  the  result,  were,  as  a  rrotieral  rule, 
adjudged  incompetent  to  testify.  In  determin- 
ing, however,  the  nature  of  the  interest  which 
should  conntitnto  a  cli-ij';;ililication,  it  was  found 
exceedingly  difficult  to  lix  precise  rules  of  gen- 
eral appUcatioo,  and  much  confliction  was  in- 
volve d  in  tho  decisions.  Finally  it  was  settled 
tLiLt  tho  interest  mtist  bo  a  direct  gain  or  loss 
by  tho  operation  of  the  jndgraent  in  the  action, 
or  that  the  record  would  be  evidence  for  or 
against  the  witness  in  some  other  action.  This, 
however,  left  a  variety  of  difficult  quej^tions  as 
to  what  woiUd  be  the  aotoal  effect  of  the  judg^ 
ment  as  respeets  the  witness.  Borne  esoeptiona 
also  to  the  rule  itself  were  by  necessity  admitr 
tod.  Thus  carriers,  brokors,  and  other  agents 
were  bdd  competent  to  prove  the  receipt  or 
delivery  of  goods  and  other  aefs  rl  one-  in  tha 
course  of  their  employmeoti  although  they  have 
a  direct  interest  in  diowing  the  peHbrmanoe«f 
their  duty;  and  j^et,  as  if  to  prove  tho  absence  • 
of  all  general  principles  in  reason  mg  upon  the 
ant^feetof  the  admissibility  of  evidence,  an  agent 
or  Bcrrant  was  oxchi'lofi  frf»Tn  testifying  in  a 
suit  against  the  pnncipiU  louuded  upon  the 
alleged  misconduct  of  the  agent  The  inoottsia- 
tency  is  that  the  judgment  in  tho  action  against 
the  principal  would  not  be  evidence  of  any  such 
misconduct  in  a  subsequent  action  against  tho 
agent,  and  the  interest  of  the  witness  in  the  case 
supposed  is  no  greater  than  in  the  ordinary  cases 
where  agents  are  admitted  to  testify  as  to  their 
own  acta.  Again,  a  luulor,  though  a  plaintiff  in 
fhe  soit,  has  adwaya  been  permitted  toahow  ifae 
contents  of  a  trunk,  box,  or  package,  whioh  has  « 
been  lost  or  embezzled  by  the  bailee — the  delivi 
erf  of  the  trank,  &c,  being  proved  by  other  tee- 
tiraony.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  tho  hub- 
ject  of  the  competency  of  witnesses  further.  Tho 
eonvlotion  at  length  baeame  general  that  the  ex- 
elusion  of  witnesses  on  account  of  interest  work- 
ed injuriously,  and  accordingly,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States,  the  system  ha.'^beea 
virtually  abrogated.  By  statute  3  and  4  W illiana 
IV.,  c.  43,  it  was  provided  that  no  person  ofiered 
as  a  witness  should  be  excluded  on  the  ground 
that  the  verdict  or  judgment  in  the  action  could 
be  used  fur  or  agaiuiit  him.  The  act  6  and  7 
Victoria,  c  85  (184S),  provided  that  no  one  ex- 
cept a  party,  or  the  husband  or  wife  of  a  partj^ 
should  be  excluded  from  testifying  on  the  ground 
of  interest  in  tho  subject  of  the  action  or  event 
of  the  trial  The  act  14  and  15  Victoria,  o.  90 
(ISfilX  enacted  tbatpitrHes  and  persona  on  wboae 
behalfasuitisbrougli'  w  (defended  shall  be  oom- 
petwut  and  oompeUablo  to  testify  as  witn^eea 
for  eiflier  party,  except  Hmt  in  criminal  pro- 
ceedings for  an  indictable  oflTence  neither  the 
party  charged  nor  the  hnaband  or  wife  of  such 
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ptfty  could  l)«  a  witoees;  and  excq)t  also  that 

the  provision  should  not  apply  to  actions  foundetl 
npou  adultery,  or  for  a  breach  of  promis*  of 
ID«rriAge.  By  a  subHcquent  act,  16  and  17  Vio* 
toria,  c.  83  (1858),  the  husband  or  wife  of  a 
party  in  a  civil  action  tras  made  competent  as  a 
ivitnofls  except  in  cases  of  mlultcrv,  but  with  the 

Salifioation  that  such  witness  should  not  be 
ond  to  disclose  any  oonfldential  conunmiioa- 
tion  made  by  either  to  the  other  during  mar- 
riage. In  the  state  of  New  York  similar  pto- 
▼mons  hsTe  been  adopted  hj  tbe  code  of  1849, 
i^liich  abolished  the  ol^ection  to  witnesses  on 
the  CTound  of  Intenat;  and  by  an  amendment 
ia  1667  which  anthoriTOd  parties  to  testify  Id 
thrir  nwn  behalf  in  civil  suits  tlio  t^ame  as  other 
witnesiies,  except  when  tbe  adverse  party  is  an 
Mrignee  or  legal  representattfo  ot  a  deceased 
person.  One  disability,  liowcver,  wns  left,  viz., 
as  respects  huBband  autl  wife,  iii^itber  of  whom 
can  testify  for  or  against  the  other  exeept  in  a 
pro^ertition  for  injnriei  committt'd  one  against 
tiie  utljt,r.  t^o  liir  us  tliis  disability  r«59ts  Upon 
any  supposed  bias  derived  from  personal  iiiteir> 
est,  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  statutory  chanpe 
in  the  law  of  evidence  above  referred  to.  An- 
other reason  given  for  the  common  law  rule  of 
exoluaioa  seems  eouaUy  untenable,  viz.,  that  the 
wife  b  presumed  m  law  to  be  under  a  sort  of 
durofis,  by  reason  of  which  ehc  was  formerly 
aot  criminally  chargeable  for  felony  (except 
tmson  and  murder)  committed  in  presenee  ofttie 
husband,  inasmuch  as  she  is  in  tho  United  States 
allowed  to  hold  property,  and  to  execute  con- 
veyances In  respect  thereto.  Bo  abo  the  reason 
somotinies  given,  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  law 
to  preserve  domestic  harmony  (which  has  been 
carried  so  fiur  that  ooorts  have  rdlnedto  alloir 
the  wife  to  testify  even  with  consent  of  tho 
husband),  if  entitled  to  weight,  should  also 
diaqinali^  parents  and  children,  brothers  and 
sisters,  so  lonjr  at  least  as  they  belong  to  the 
same  household.  In  England  a  bill  has  been  re- 
cently introduced  into  parliament,  which  is  not 
yet  acted  upon,  by  which  the  defendant  in  trials 
ftr  treason,  felony,  or  misdemeanor  may  testify 
in  his  own  beludf,  and  so  also  tho  husband  or 
wife  of  tbe  party  charged. — ^The  Bd  of  the 
rnieli  we  haye  divided  the  mlea  of 


into 

evidence  consists  of  i)resumptions  of  law  in  lieu 
of  actual  proof^  or  of  what  could  be  proved, 
nnder  wlfyh  maybe  gp«oified  the  iislfowing: 
a.  The  Btntntp=  of  limitation,  bv  which  a  period 
of  time  is  lixed  when  a  debt  shall  be  presumed 
to  have  been  pud,  or  aatliftetfaNi  to  have  been 
received.  This  sort  of  prcpnmption  is  made, 
not  for  want  of  actual  proof,  as  the  period  is 
nmally  short,  and  therefore  not  like  tho  case  of 
prescription  for  incorporeal  rights,  or  t  itle  to  land 
Dy  adverse  possession,  in  resi>ect  to  which  the 
time  by  the  English  law  extendi  back  ftr  b^ 
yond  the  memory  of  living  witnesses,  and  even 
the  less  remote  time  prescribed  in  tlie  United 
States  being  still  subject  to  theh.Bs  of  important 
evidenoe.  Bat  the  Umitation  of  time  as  to  per- 
sonal aoUona  f»  debt  or  ii^oriee  has  in  view 


not  so  mneh  tibe  irreparable  loss  of 

by  death  or  otherwise,  as  to  pnt  an  end  to  cnL- 
troversy  within  a  reasonable  perifKl.  Tlie  car- 
rent  business  of  life  has  enough  to  employ  ov 
attention  without  our  being  burdened  vith  Um 
memory  of  all  former  transactions,  b.  Estop- 
j>els.  A  man  is  said  to  bo  estopped  wlen  it 
would  be  inooDsistent  with  good  £utb  or  vitl 
the  policy  of  tiie  law  fo  aflow  bfan  to  desri 
certain  fact  or  legal  conclusion.  Thus,  if  be 
claims  nnder  a  dee^  or  will,  he  is  bonndbjil 
that  is  oont^ed  In  it,  and  is  estonprf  cite 

from  denying  any  rf-oitnl  therein,  or  from  H'ltb; 
Up  any  claim  of  tide  advenie  to  or  ioconsijtat 
with  aooh  deed  or  will.   In  order  to  coi»tiMi 
nn  estoppel  the  recital  must  be  distinct  and  ck«r. 
but  it  is  not  rabject  to  the  same  strictuei^  that 
would  be  a|ipl  ied  to  extraneous  proof  of  tbe  sum 
fact.   Thus,  if  a  testator  says  in  his  willtbst  be 
has  conveyed  his  lands  in  A  to  his  son  D,  and 
he  deviseo  all  his  remaining  land^  to  aootbtr. 
tho  conveyatK*^  referred  to  nni<t  be  nodentood 
to  be  in  fee,  ;i!nl  r.o  other  proof  of  it  is  rcqmred 
as  against  any  of  tho  parties  cluming  under  tbe 
will.   On  the  other  hand,  good  faith  dmndi 
that  the  estoppel  should  take  effect  only  mm^ 
ing  to  the  real  intent  of  tlie  grantor  with  a  ritr'  t 
understanding  of  tbe  facts,  and  therefore  pruoc 
of  mistake  is  sometimeeadbiitted.  "Anateifel 
inpaif,  as  it  is  called  in  tho  old  cise^  is  vbeo 
a  man  is  precluded  by  his  own  act  or  sdmiasioQ 
from  proving  any  thing  contrary  thw^  Afi 
instance  of  this  is  when  a  man  has  by  ^iriK  fti;?- 
ment  or  admission  induced  another  wiiL 
be  was  dealing  to  enter  into  a  contract;  he  v^ 
not  afterward  bo  permitted  to  deny  the  troth  of 
sudi  statement  or  admiasifm  if  the  effect  vonld 
be  to  worlc  an  injury  to  anoh  tMrd  party.  So  a 
tacit  admission,  as  when  aperson  baring  aclaia 
to  land  allows  another  to  purchase  itof  sptfj 
who  has  a  defective  title,  or  to  make  vjilwble 
imjirovemcnts,  without  giving  such  third  part? 
notice  of  his  claim,  will  operate  as  an  estoppe' 
to  his  setting  up  his  claim  against  such  ici^ 
cent  purchaser;  but,  according  to  some  of  tw 
cases,  it  can  only  be  enforced  as  so  eq«w|il» 
relief,  and  is  not  a  bar  to  an  action  at  law.  ipcB 
the  same  principle,  if  a  person  allows  a  promj.- 
Bory  note  or  other  obligation,  which  he  in* 
given  to  another,  to  be  assigned  by  the  holdcrtoj 
Una  fide  purehaser,  and  neglects  to  appnMKic& 
purchaser  of  a  defenee  whfch  ho  has  to  it,  m 
will  not  bo  permitted  to  ^  t  up  ^  'li 
against  him.    To  this  head  also  belong* 
oalled  rttjudiMta,  that  is  to  say,  ibo  rule  tMt 
when  a  fact  necessarily  involved  in  an  actiojjB 
once  determined  it  shaU  not  afterward  be» 
in  question  as  between  the  satne  partk  s  or  pa- 
sons  claiming  under  them.    A  judgraeDt  otfi^ 
cree  of  a  competent  court  is  linal  not  only  »  w 
what  was  aotnally  determined,  but  as  to  crrr 
matter  which  was  involved  in  the  ^^^^ 
wliich  could  liavc  been  decided.  "JTi^rTS 
the  judgment  ia  the  only  pmpor 
what  was  in  issue,  and  it  cannot  be  P^J^-gj 
vnde  that  some  matter  -wmin.^  um^ 
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tod  taken  into  consideration  wliich  does  not  ap- 
pear by  the  reoord  lu  huvo  bt;cii  involved  in  tlio 
issoe.   This  is  the  ruie  aa  to  decisions  of  tribu- 
Mb  in  our  own  country.   In  respect  to  foreign 
jodgments  and  decrees^  the  effect  is  the  some 
irhen  the  court  had  jurindiction  of  the  case,  and 
BO  fiRMd  baa  bMD  practised.  Xbe  noord  itael^ 
vUdh  mat  be  pfMmed,  tonot  eradinivv  M  to 
facts  necessary  to  give  juri'^dit  ti<>n,  nxid  a  de- 
leodaDt  will  he  p«niutted  to  prove  that  lie  was 
MiTCnODaily  seiTedwilliprooeai;  toaiiyftsiid 
on  the  part  of  the  court  or  its  officers  may  be 
shown.  But  the  regularity  of  the  judgment 
liavlof  beeo  established,  it  is  ooncloaive  upon  all 
matters  embraced  in  the  issue. — Tho  4th  class  in 
the  arrauguuient  we  have  made  uf  our  sabjeoty 
Tiz.,  the  comparative  weip^bt  of  evidence,  is  of  a 
t'^ofold  character.  Judicial  discrimination  may 
u>  the  r<yectiuQ  of  tc&timony  as  being  entitled . 
to  no  weight  at  all,  or  it  may  determine  the  rela- 
tire  inflaenoe  which  it  Hhuuld  liave  if  admissible 
in  the  descision  of  a  qui'&tiou  of  fact.  Tho 
funuf  r  we  have  already  considered,  so  for  as  re- 
ipecU  the  incompetency  of  witnesses  and  the 
oAmm  of  hearsay  testimony.   But  evidence 
fasometiiiies  excluded  for  reasons  of  more  hmitcd 
>n.    Thus,  inferior  testimony  is  not 
Ditted  when  a  party  has  H  in  his  power  to 
produce  wb.it  is  of  a  higher  or<lrr  ;  as  if  the 
ffimtion  be  as  to  the  title  to  real  estate  derived 
ran  a  deed,  the  best  proof  will,  of  ooorse,  be 
the  pro<luctioQ  of  the  deed  itself,  and  no  other 
proot  will  be  admitted  m  a  aubiititute,  uuleaa  a 
■lirfMtory  reason  is  given  for  its  non-produc- 
tion, as  where  it  has  been  lost  or  destroyed.  But 
m  tlui  caao,  tho  fiubi»tituted  evidence  must  he 
txdosively  as  to  the  contents  of  the  deed.  In 
the  Uoited  States  that  particular  question  is  of 
rare  oocurrcnoe,  as  conveyaacea  of  real  estate 
are  osoally  recorded,  and  the  record  or  a  certi- 
W  copy  may  bo  read  in  evidence  with  the  same 
•ftct  as  the  original.   8o  when  a  contract  is 
in  writing,  it  b  necessary  to  produce  the  writ- 
ing itid^  sod  no  other  evide^  oaa  be  given 
ef  the  terms  of  sneb  contract,  without  sbowiug 
fir?t  the  lobS  of  the  writing,  or  that  for  some 
other  satisfactorj  reason  it  is  impracticable  to 
produce  it;  upon  makfaig  whtofa  proof,  pard 
evidence  may  be  given  as  to  the  contents.  And 
wheiMver,  in  the  course  of  a  trial,  a  fact  comes 
la  qoMtkm,  Hm  evldenoe  of  which  is  id  writing, 
thf  fame  rule  is  applied,  viz.,  that  no  other  evi- 
dcuce      U»  admitted  than  tliu  writing  itself  if 
in  ezistenee,  and  if  not,  then  only  the  sabstf- 
teud  proof  of  its  contents.   It  may  however 
W>{H.ii  that  nothing  more  than  the  purport  can 
br:  ^llow^l,  aod  not  the  exact  phraseology ;  and 
MDe latitude  will  be  aUowed  in  such  case,  as  by 
•omitting  proof  of  the  acta  of  parties,  and  other 
cirrum^oea,  but  sUll  having  in  view  to  get  at 
was  expressed  by  the  writing.    It  does 
not  fellow,  however,  that  when  the  beat  or 
jlwt '»  called  primary  evidence  cannot  be  pro- 
vneed,  inferior  or  wfattt  is  oaUed  seooodary  evi- 
w  win  ia  ill  esses,  be  admitled.  Thus,  as 
^mi9  befim  shown,  hesnay  evidsoeeis  oc- 


cluded, oven  if  none  better  can  be  procnred. 
Upon  the  same  ptiuciple,  when  a  writiug  ia  put 
in  evidonoe,  it  must  have  effect  according  to  its 
terms,  and  parol  evidence  is  not  admissible  to 
give  it  a  different  constmction,  or  to  defeat  its 
operation  according  to  the  imi>ort  thereof;  or 
even  if  the  writing  is  ambignousi  it  cannot  be 
explained  by  other  evidence,  if  the  ambiguity 
be  intrinsic,  tliat  is,  if  tho  phraseology  is  per  ae 
donbtfoL  But  if  the  ambiguity  arises  from 
somethiD^  Teftrred  to,  but  niDy  expressod 
in  tho  writing,  explanation  1  y  utln  r  evidence  is 
admissible.  The  latter  is  deatgnated  in  law  ss 
a  latent  ambignity,  by  which  is  mesnt  that  it 
dois  not  appear  upon  the  face  of  the  instrument, 
but  arises  from  something  extrinsic.  So  also, 
wIho  parties  to  a  contract  have  nodertaken  to 
express  it  in  writing,  it  will  be  fts-^TMrK  d  that 
they  have  expressed  the  whole,  and  nothing  can 
be  added  by  parol  evidence,  so  far  as  relates  to 
wliat  the  parties  had  in  view  at  the  time  tho 
contract  was  made*  Thia  is  In  effect  saying 
that  the  written  contract  must  speak  for  itself, 
and  will  be  presumed  to  contain  all  that  was  in- 
tended at  the  time,  though  this  contract  may 
be  varied  by  a  subsequent  parol  agreement  for 
good  oonsideratioo.  To  the  general  rule  as 
above  stated  there  are,  however,  some  qnslift* 
cations.  1.  It  is  adini-slMo  to  explain  the  sub- 
ject of  the  contract  and  all  the  circumstances 
which  may  properly  be  supposed  to  liave  been 
had  in  view  by  both  parties,  for  the  purpo.so  of 
understanding  the  phraseology  which  they  may 
have  used.  S.  Terms  peooliar  to  a  science,  pro> 
fession,  art,  or  trade  may  be  explained  by  wit- 
nesbeii  cuuversaut  therewith.  3.  Torol  evidence 
is  admissible  to  impeach  a  written  instiumenti 
by  showing  fraud,  illegality  of  tho  subject  mat- 
ter, or  whatever  would  operate  in  law  to  avoid 
it.^ — ^Tbe  admisribility  of  evidence  is  in  judicial 
proceedings  a  matter  of  law,  and  in  jury  trials 
is  determined  by  the  court.  But  it  is  not  alone 
for  this  purpose  that  ducrimination  is  recpiired. 
A  question  of  faxA,  usiiaUy  iovolves  testimony  on 
both  side«,  which  must  he  edlsted,  and  tiba 
relative  weight  of  which  must  be  determined  in 
order  to  reach  a  correct  oonolusaon.  Usaallj 
the  eoort  arranges  and  sifto  the  evideaee  hi  the 
instructions  given  to  the  jury,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  without  this  aid  the  jury  would  be  iocom* 
potent  to  analyse  the  evidence  in  a  oomplioated 
ca'ie.  Since  tho  diBqnalification  to  testify  by 
reason  of  interest  has  been  abolished,  the  rei^ 
SODS  which  formerly  were  insbted  upon  as 
grounds  of  such  dis<^{ualification  are  still  proper 
to  be  considered  with  reference  to  the  credit  of 
the  witness.  It  would  be  o»t  of  plaee  to  discuss 
these  reasons  at  larpo  in  fi  brief  summary  of 

Eriuciplea  to  which  this  article  is  noci«sarily 
mited.  A  single  case  may  however  be  ap- 
propriately referred  to,  viz.,  the  impeachment 
of  a  witness  by  direct  testimony  of  other  wit- 
nesses, showing»that  he  is  unworthy  of  credit. 
This  kind  of  testimony  is  peculiar.  Ibe  inquiry 
is  limited  to  the  genand  reputation  of  the  wii- 
aese  vhoMTenci^ii  inqnBStiiiii,andtlia  im> 
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peaching  witness  not  allowed  to  testify  to 
purLicuhir  facts.  Tiio  usun]  course  of  examina- 
tion is  to  inqntra  what  is  the  general  reputation 
of  the  witnees  as  to  veracity,  and  formerly  it 
was  permitted  then  to  ask  the  impeaching  wit- 
ness whether  ho  would  believe  the  other  under 
oatli,  but  the  anUMNritieaare  in  tbia  ooanky  not 
altogetiMTtudibiinaBtollM  bttarftaetiM.  Tt 
may  not  be  improper  here  to  say  that  tb  '  rule 
as  to  impeaohioent  of  a  witness  is  seldom  of 
«8e,  axo^  wbera  ba  ia  notorionfily  deatiCiifea 
of  principle.  V'lit  in  many  cases  it  may  be 
•flsential  to  a  proper  judgment  of  the  credit  to 
be  given  to  a  witness,  to  know  anj  partioalar 
exceptions  to  t)is  character,  althongh  not  extend- 
ing to  notorietv ;  and  therefore  the  opinions  of 
witnesses  on  too  flustt  of  which  tb^  maj  be 
coprnizant  may  sometimes  be  important,  even  if 
not  generally  known.  The  only  serious  objuc- 
tion  to  this  mode  of  inquiry  is  the  liability  to 
involve  protracted  collateral  issues,  Tlio  im- 
peached witUi^  should  of  course  have  the 
light  to  rebut,  and  this  might  sometimes  lead 
to  a  ocwfiiet  of  avidenoa  upon  matters  aside 
from  the  pHnoipal  iasae.  StUl,  ff  there  be  any 
value  in  testimony  called  in  for  tho  imi>each- 
ment  of  the  credit  of  a  witnaaB^  the  opinions  of 
fhoaa  who  bava  bad  deallnga  with  him,  or  the 
transactions  themselves  which  cr^ti'-fituto  the 
ground  of  exception,  are  far  more  to  bo  depend- 
id  upon  than  ganeral  reputation,  whieh  la  in 
fact  but  common  rumor,  and  usually  has  an 
intermixture  of  the  false  with  the  true.  The 
ooiDinon  jadgment  of  men  la  tfiat  ftbehood 
in  one  instance  affords  a  strong  presumption 
111  every  other  case  when  the  statemeiit  of 
tbe  same  person  is  called  in  question.  The 
existing  legal  rule  ia  however  restricted  williin 
the  narrow  limit  first  mentioned,  viz.,  general 
repotation. — ^Wo  have  thus  briefly  analyzed  the 
general  principles  of  the  law  of  evidence.  Our 
enhject  wonla  however  be  imperfectly  treats 
ed  if  we  should  not  refer  tx>  some  of  the  rules 
which  have  nuwe  particular  relation  to  the 
]»nustieaoflbaooart8.  One  it  fbat  tbe  best  evi- 
dence must  alwavN  l  o  firoduced ;  or  in  other 
words,  that  inferior  evidence  will  not  be  re- 
•eived  when  a  party  baa  it  in  bla  power  to  pn^ 
duce  better.  7?ut  it  Iocs  not  follow,  as  before 
remarked,  that  when  a  party  has  not  the  power 
to  produce  the  best,  any  other  witbool  iiertriolion 
is  admissible.  The  secondary  proof  must  still 
be  such  as  is  held  competent  under  other  rules, 
or  it  will  be  rejected.  The  meaning  of  the  rule 
is  that  inferior  eviclence,  although  otherwise 
competent,  sbail  not  bo  admitted  when  better 
ean  be  had.  We  have  before  adverted  to  tha 
distinction  between  writings  or  documentary 
proof,  and  oral,  or  as  it  ia  usually  called,  parol 
evidence.  The  distinction  is  founded  upon  the 
'^.naoertainty  of  memory.  Whatever  has  been 
'ptit  in  writing  ean  never  be  proved  by  mere 
recollection  with  perfect  exactness;  tli©  writ- 
ing itself  ia  of  course  the  most  trustworthy,  ani 
noooi^ng  to  tbe  nde  abova  mantioaed  it  moat 
ba  pffodnead  or  ita  Iom  provad  befora  iti  oon- 


tents  can  he  shown  by  other  evidence ;  and  this 
u  true  whether  the  writing  relates  to  the  prin- 
cipal fact  or  subject  of  the  action,  or  is  merely 
incidantaL  Again,  when  tiia  qoeation  ia  as  toa 
fact  respecting  which  there  ia  evideoee  in  writ- 
ing, but  an  offer  is  made  to  prove  the  fact  ly 
evidence  aliunds  without  pro^iciog  tba  writing 
or  proving  fta  oontenta,  wa  nda  la  tlut  if  liw 
writing  was  Uiocotk  nrri nt  art  of  both  parties,  as 
if  it  waaaigoed  bj  them  or  was  prepared  with  the 
privity  of  both  aa  an  oxprcarioo  or  tbeir  mntail 
understanding,  it  is  thereby  ronstitnted  the  pri- 
mary evidenoeof  the  fact  to  which  it  ntlat^^  and 
must  ba  prodoead.  Th'is  includes  not  mer^ 
a  written  contract  which  is  the  anbjeot  of  tbs 
action,  but  any  other  writing  which  tbe  pani<» 
have  agreed  upon  as  the  expression  of  any  fact 
incidentally  involved  in  the  action.  There  is 
thisdifierence,  however,  between  the  two  cases: 
that  in  the  former  no  other  proof  can  be  re- 
ceived hut  the  instrument  itseli,  or  if  lost,  proof 
of  ita  contents ;  whereas  in  the  latter  there  may 
be  other  evidence  bearing  upon  the  same  ^hAl; 
which  is  admissible,  together  with  the  wntiog, 
and  in  some  instancee  without  it,  wbaraitlawit 
intentionally  withheld.  Thus  a  written  cor- 
xeK)ondenoe  between  the  parties  may  be  mate- 
rial to  abowthdr  nndeistan^ng  in  rsspaetto 
some  transaction,  but  this  would  notpredode 
proof  of  ooDversatiooa  or  other  acta,  li^  hov- 
•ver,  tiba  oorreapondaoea  oontaina  a  oontiact, 
the  rule  would  bo  otherwise  ;  for  then,  nrrMri!- 
ing  to  another  rule,  no  othi^r  qvideuoe  can  oe 
received  except  what  b  necessary  for  the  proper 
explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the  partit  a  in  th« 
language  used  by  them.  It  is  not  material  whicb 
{)arty  has  possession  of  the  writing;  flia  ralail 
tijo  same  in  cither  case.  If  wanted  by  one  party, 
and  the  other  iias  poseesbion  of  it,  upon  notioi» 
by  him  to  the  oAor  to  produce  it,  and  ii^  noo- 
production,  he  may  give  parol  evidence  of  its 
contents. — It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  rok 
above  mentioned  np|dies  only  to  a  writiog  ia 
which  b<^  partiea  have  oo&curred.  When  itis 
a  nnmoranaiim  by  one  witiiovt  tiw  pfirity  «f 
the  other,  it  c umi  dI  be  evidence  at  all,  except 
under  the  recent  modification  of  the  Jaw  of 
oridanoa  allowing  parties  to  \j»  witnesaea,  and  ii 
subject  to  the  same  rule  th:\t  npplics  to  ar.v 
other  witness.  The  rule  as  to  a  tuemorandiaa 
nada  br  a  witaan  at  the  timo  of  ' the  traaaaetion 
referred  to  in  it  is,  th.it  he  may  refer  tn  it  for  the 

SurfKMie  of  refreshing  his  memory ;  bat  iiaving 
one  so,  he  is  to  testify  what  with  thia  aid  be  tt 
able  to  recollect.  If,  however,  he  has  no  reeol- 
lection  independent  of  the  memorandum, 
hter  doctrine  is  that  on  proving  that  it  wm 
made  at  the  time  of  the  transaction  referred 
to,  and  that  ho  then  had  knowledge  of  tbt?  sub- 
ject, the  memorandum  itself  may  be  put  in  evi- 
dence. The  mode  of  proving  a  writing  which 
is  attested  by  a  subscribing  witness  is  peculiar. 
In  such  a  ca»o  the  subscribing  witness  must 
he  called  if  living  and  within  the  joriadictioa 
of  tba  oonrt;  but  if  dead  or  abaaot  floia  tba 
conntqri  pioof  of  Ua  handwiitiqg  or  of  tiiat  of 
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the  party  wiH  be  snffloient  to  make  the  liistrn- 
mont  evidence.  The  exclusion  of  proof  of  esecu- 
tiQo,  bj  any  other  penoa  than  the  sabscribing 
witflw  has  been  often  the  ooearion  of  ineon- 
venicnce ;  and  the  reason  usually  assigned  for  it, 
that  the  sabscribing  witneea  is  euppoaed 
to  have  flome  knowledge  of  the  soltjeeft  whtdh 

anotlitr  tto'tW  r.nt  I:uvc,  is  ccrtruf.ly  very  '-■iu- 
^nlar^  as  il  lio  iiad  Buck  kuowiedgu  iiu  would 
not  be  allowed  to  testify  to  it,  if  it  would  at  all 
Tary  the  eflect  of  the  iustrument.    In  England, 
by  a  Koaikt  act,  17  and  18  Victoria,  c  125 
(1854),  a  sabscribing  witness  to  an  instrument 
which  is  not  re^juired  Lv  law  to  hf  (ittf?tcJ 
seed  not  be  C4iliKd,  but  tluo  uisLrumciit  uinj 
proved  in  the  same  manner  as  if  tliore  w:ls  no 
such  witness.   The  rule  that  parol  evideoce  is 
not  admisitible  to  contradict,  vary,  or  explain  a 
written  iogirument  luis  been  before  referred  to, 
and  oertain  exceptions  or  qualifications  were 
mended  viz. :  tnai  evidence  may  be  giren  of 
each  contoni]X)raneoas  circumstances  as  would 
be  essential  for  the  proper  understanding  of  the 
expressiona  UMd  by  the  parties ;  or  in  expltaa- 
tioQ  of  technical  language  where  the  transaction 
relates  to  some  trade  or  art,  and  the  like;  or 
Indy,  when  aMneamUgidty  ariaee  not  involved 
in  the  longnngo  and  in  the  instrument.  An 
io^nce  of  the  laat  excepUon  is  a  case  where  a 
devise  has  beettOMdsto  John  Jonea,  and  it  tuns 
OQt  that  there  are  two  persons  of  that  name ;  in 
which  case  it  is  admissiole  to  show  by  oilier  evi- 
dence wUcb  <tf  the  two  was  meant  But  if  from 
the  lanf^inr^)  of  the  instrument  it  should  be 
imposBtble  to  determine  the  meaning  even  with 
the  Bxd.  of  such  explanations  as  would  be  ad^ 
missibte  under  the  exceptions  above  mentioned, 
the  defect  could  not  be  supplied,  and  the  in- 
strument would  be  void.  Probably  the  greater 
itdfitiMai  in  the  lattn  oaaa  is  foonded  upoa 
the  ftel  that  the  admiariom  of  eaoh  espluift- 
tions  would  bo  substitutHig  other  language  than 
wiiat  the  party  himself  has  used,  whereas  in 
Oe  eua  or  latent  amb!g:nity  the  oonrt  0viet 
effect  to  the  language  of  tlin  1  "^'ty,  but  id  ob- 
liged to  obviate  a  doubt  to  which  his  attention 
WaanofcAreoted.  The  ^atinettonia  not  however 
Very  satisfactOTy ;  and  a  forced  construction  has 
be«a  oClen  retiorted  to  in  order  to  give  etlect  to 
an  instrument,  which  for  the  want  of  explana* 
tion  that  might  perhaps  have  been  given,  but 
was  out  allowed  by  law,  would  othervvLui  have 
been  void.   Thus  a  grant  of  10  acres  of  wood- 
land de«icril>al  o*il y      belonging  to  the  grantor, 
when  he  hud  in  lact  100  acres,  was  held  in  the 
old  books  to  give  an  election  to  the  grantee 
to  take  which  10  be  pleased ;  it  woold  probably 
DOW  be  held  to  give  an  undivided  tenth  part, 
and  a  partition  would  bo  necessury.    So  if  a 
d»ed  recited  that  the  grantor  hud  two  tene- 
ments, and  granted  one  wmioatspecifyingwhich, 
tlit  grantee  was  allowed  an  election  to  take 
ailher.  But  this  liberality  of  oonstmction  was 
Of  ridously  exersiaed.  Thni  an  obligation  to 
I.  S.  describing  him  as  srm  nnri  licir  of  G.  8. 
bai  been  held  good,  although  he  wad  a  bastard 
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and  therefore  no  heir.   But  a  grant  to  JohOf 

Bon  and  heir  of  G.  S.,  if  in  fact  the  name  of  the 
heir  was  Thomas,  was  held  not  good.  Itislike^ 
fhat  the  conrta  vnrald  however  now  hold  it  to 

be  good  if  there  was  no  F.on  of  tliC'  name  of  John. 
But  when  it  ia  sought  to  contradict  m  instru- 
BMBtwhidi  has  an  intelll^ble  meaning,  there 
is  sound  reason  for  enforcing  the  rule  of  excla- 
sion.  If  there  has  been  a  mistake  of  expression, 
the  proper  remedy  is  by  an  appeal  to  a  oo.urt  of 
equity  for  correction.  Under  the  code  of  the 
state  of  New  York  the  amendment  can  be  made 
and  the  instnuneot  is  amended  enforoed  by 
judgment  in  the  same  action. — In  the  examina- 
tion of  witnesses,  a  very  different  mode  is  pre- 
scribed to  the  party  calling  a  witness  from  what 
is  allowed  to  the  opposite  party.  The  counsel 
of  the  former  must  not  put  leading  questions, 
and  if  the  witness  should  make  adver)>e  or  un- 
.aatialactory  answers,  still  he  was  deemed  the 
wimess  of  the  party  and  oonld  be  examined  only 
in  accordance  with  that  theory ;  that  is  to  say, 
he  could  not  be  oroaa-examined  hr  such  party. 
lUa  At  least  was  formerly  the  rule,  but  It  has 
recently  been  relaxed  s;>  fnr  to  allow  him  to 
be  treated  to  some  extent  as  an  adverse  witoeaai 
when  it  is  appwrent  tliat  heis  so.  On  the  othflr 
hand,  cross-exannnntion  by  the  other  party  ia 
allowed  to  an  ahuoi^t  unlimited  extent,  and  the 
privilege  is  often  used  to  pervert  rather  than 
elicit  the  truth.  It  would  bo  difficult  to  fix  a 
precis  limit  of  restriction,  as  it  neceiisarily  rests 
very  much  in  the  Aaoration  of  the  court;  but 
the  provailinc*  practice,  oopccially  in  the  English 
courts,  seeiu^  tu  be  Kuiicd  rather  to  a  remote 
period,  when  from  the  disorders  of  society  and 
consequent  laxity  of  moral  principle  there  waa 
htUe  reliance  to  be  placed  on  the  oath  of  wit> 
nessos,  than  to  the  present  advanced  state  of 
aocdal  order,  when  the  exigenciea  of  vastly  ao> 
eamnlated  private  transaotiouv  Mid  a  anperior 
intelligence  cxtendiu^:  to  the  lowest  class,  have 
induoMl  a  greater  integrity,  and  when  it  may  be 
aasmned  aa  a  general  rale  that  a  witnev  ia  dia- 
posod  to  epeak  the  Truth. 

EVOKA  (anc  Ebara^  and  Liberaliiaf  Julia\ 
capital  of  the  province  of  Alemt^o,  Portugal, 
and  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  situutod  on 
high  ground^  85  m.  £.  S.  £.  of  Litibuu ;  pop. 
15,000.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  con- 
tnlii^  the  remains  of  2  ancient  forta.  A  splcn- 
ilid  ( iothic  cathedral,  a  number  of  oonventa, 
iios|ntab,  a  hooae  of  dtfuity,  alUoofloan  MhooL 
barracks,  and  a  museum  are  tlie  principal 
buildings  of  modern  date,  while  among  its 
monuments  of  antiquity  are  n  ruined  temple 
of  Diana,  and  an  aqueduct  by  which  the  city  ia 
still  supplied.  Evora  has  some  manufictoriea 
of  hardware  and  loath i  r. 

SVKfiUX  (ano.  OviUu  Mur(nioum)ta.  city 
of  IVance,  capital  of  the  department  of  Snra^ 
62  j  ra.  by  railway  from  Paris,  in  a  pleasant  val- 
ley, on  the  Itou,  which  by  means  of  a  canal  and 
a  natural  arm  ia  made  to  v^tw  evenr  pert  cf 
the  city;  pop.  in  185G,  T>,(";i5.  It  is  snr- 
rounded  by  gardens,  viueyards,  and  highly 
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edtiTatod  ii«Id8.  At  a  little  aittenee  ftom  lh« 

town  was  the  fine  old  chdtean  of  Navarre, 
founded  in  the  14th  century,  wliich  was  for  2 
yeantiie  rMidenoe  of  the  empress  Josephine 
after  her  divorce,  and  was  destroyed  in  1886* 
Evrenx  has  ootton  and  woollen  milk. 

EWALD,  GsoBo  HsiNRion  Avav«t  TOV,  ft 
German  orientalist  and  theologian,  born  in 
Gottingen,  Nov.  16,  1803.  He  was  ono  of  tho 
7  professors  trho  were  dismissed  in  1637  on 
aooonnt  of  their  remonstranco  a^inst  the  uncon- 
stitntional  proeeedingsof  King  Ernest  Angnstoa 
of  Hanover.  He  repaired  to  England,  where 
lie  remained  vntil  18S8,  from  wliiob  timo 
mitil  1848  h»  offl«iated  as  proAMor  of  fheo- 
logy  at  ToMnpen.  IIo  was  then  reinstated  in 
his  chair  at  GOttingen,  where  he  oontinaes 
(18(W)  to  hold  1  pnnmneiit  poritiloii  In  the  ^ 
partment  of  oriental  languages  and  exegesis. 
He  is  ono  of  the  beet  living  oriental  schoUrs. 
and  biblical  oritioa.  Among  his  most  import 
tant  works  are  Grammatifa  Crxtica  Lingua 
Arahior  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Loipsic,  1881-88) ;  Veher 
dat  d(li  inpkchc  Bueh  Henoch  (1864) ;  AuJifuhrli~ 
eh(s  Lt-hrhuchder  h^hrdischen  Sprachc  d^a  alten 
Bunder  (Cth  and  enlarged  edition,  1855  ;  also 
an  ftbridged  edition  of  the  same,  Hebrdieche 
Spraehlehre  Jttr  Anfinger^  2d  cd.,  1855).  ITis 
principal  theological  work  is  his  GeschichU  des 
Volkti  hrael  his  Christxtt  (8  vols,  in  6,  8vo., 
2d  ed.,  GOttingeo,  1851-'62).  He  was  the  pro- 
jector of  the  Zeit9ehrift  /ttr  die  Kunde  dM 
MargrnJandi.  nnd  since  1849  ho  bas  edited  the 
JahrbiUher  dsr  Ublitekm  Wimen»ehq/t,  in 
which  he  proponnds  his  theological  Tiewsi  Me 
lonning  toward  Bmir  and  other  sidherents  of  the 
Tubingen  school  with  whom  he  became  aoqaaiiit« 
«d  dvnng  bis  resldenoe  in  that  city,  inTolviiig 
him  in  many  controversies.  In  1  *^il  he  WM 
ennobled  by  the  king  of  Wartemberg. 

EWAU^  JoaAKincs,  a  Danish  poet,  bora  hi 
Ctepenhagen,  Nov.  18,  irir^,  died  there,  March 
lY,  1781.  He  early  displayed  his  love  of  ro- 
mance by  an  attempt  to  go  to  sea,  the  reading 
of  "Robinson  Crusoe'"  having  excited  bis  imagi* 
nation,  but  ho  wus  overtaken  by  his  friends  be- 
fore lio  had  reached  the  sea  shore.  He  afterward 
joined  the  army  in  Prussia  and  Austria,  but 
was  eventually  induced  by  his  friends  to  return 
to  Copenhagen,  where  he  Btndied  theology,  and 
passed  his  examination  in  1763.  Disappointed 
in  his  love  for  a  young  lady  whom  he  celebrate 
in  vtT^o  ijii'li  r  tl  o  name  of  Aren.«^,  ho  fell  into 
a  state  of  melancholy,  which  cast  a  gloom  over 
the  rest  of  his  liKi,  Irat  tended  to  stimnlate  hla 
poetic  pening.  llo  r^ornted  himself  to  litera- 
ture, was  deeply  impressed  with  the  beauties  of 
modem  German  poetry,  especially  of  Klop- 
stock '3  •*  Messiah,"  and  became  the  author  of 
exquisite  lyrical  poems  and  songs,  which  secure 
for  him  a  prominent  place  among  the  disiioel 
writers  of  Denmark.  His  first  composition, 
*'  The  Temple  of  Fortune,  a  Vision,"  was  followed 
in  1786  by  a  poem  on  the  death  of  Frederic  Y, 
In  1769  appeared  his  lyrical  drama  of ''Adam 
•ad  Eve."   His  tragedy  of  Halj  Kraga  (1770) 


the  first  attempt  to  dramatue  ths  i 
history  of  Denmark,  and  bears  evidence  of  tk 
carefid  study  of  both  Ossan  and  Sb^eepesrt 
About  this  time  he  beeame  lame,  and  poverty, 
neglect,  and  intemperance  added  to  his  n:isfo. 
tunes.  He  was  eventually  deserted  t\{M,  bj 
his  moUier,  and  the  last  two  years  of  bis  liib 
were  spent  in  the  boose  of  a  benevolent  frieoi 
But  his  literary  activity  remained  undiminiabed, 
and  in  1771  and  1772,  while  in  the  grestest^ 
tress  of  mind  and  body,  he  wrote  ereo  iuDnomii 
plays,  which  were  very  puooesrfhl.  Hisnotteit' 
cbrated  work,  Bal.dur\^  JJO^J  f "  Baldur'sDeath"^ 
a  drama  of  ffreat  power  and  poetic  beanigr,  (k- 
voted  to  the  b«foio  reminSscenoee  of  6oiBdii» 
vian  mythology,  appeared  in  1773.  His  Ivrici 
and  sacred  poetry,  oowever,  are  now  mcft  id- 
mhvd.  BSi  finest  lyrleal  poem,  "Tbe  IU» 
men,"  appeared  in  1778.  Uc  also  vrmt  i 
faraoos  national  song  of  Denmark,  a&d  him 
works  in  proee.  He  began  to  prepare  his  poU- 
ical  works  for  publication,  but  the  edition  Tr« 
completed  only  after  his  death  (4  vok,  U- 
penhag  M-  I7dl-'91;  ad  1814-'16). 
EWJiANK,  Thomas,  an  American  writeroa 

Eractical  meobanica,  born  at  iiarnard  Castl«, 
turham,  England,  lUreh  11,  1792.  At  ti.d 
ago  of  13  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  tin  and  cop- 
per smith,  subsequently  was  employed  fprKf* 
era!  years  in  London,  and  about  1819  emifrsici 
to  New  York.  In  1820  he  oonunenced  tl» 
manufacture  of  metallio  tubing  in  thstd^, 
from  which  business  he  retired  in  l'^3(^-7  ia 
order  to  devote  himself  to  literary  and  aientific 
pursmta.  In  1^  appeared  hla  ^^Dcecriptire 
nnd  Historical  Accoui  l  of  Hydraulic  and otlwf 
Machines)  Ancient  and  Modern ;  including  the 
IVoffMIve  DevektpnieDtof  the  Steam  Eogice.^ 
a  highly  sognattve  work,  of  wliich  the  HUi 
edition  waa  pnWfehed  in  1866.   In  ^ 
made  a  visit  to  Brazil,  recording  his  obaem- 
tions  in  a  work  which*  was  published  in  ll»o 
under  the  title  of  "  Life  in  Brazil,"  with 
pendix  descriptive  of  a  oollection  of  Amenca^ 
antiqnitics.  In  1849  hewas  appointed  by  Pres- 
dent  l  ay  lor  U.  8.  commissioner  of  pstenti,  m 
which  capacity  he  prepared  3  annual  reporu, « 
portion  of  the  first  of  which  was  poWishedu 
pamphlet  form  in  New  York  with  an  inUodnc- 
Uon  by  Mr.  Horace  Greelev.    Ho  retin^  fr.a 
oflSce  in  1858.   He  has  also  pablished  &  worked 
the  physical  rehition  of  man  to  the  eartt  eo- 
tith  il  "Tho  World  a  Workshop*'  (^^\]^ 
1866),  y  Ihoughte  on  Matter  and  Force  (3<e» 
Yorlc,  1868),  and  a  variety  of  misoeUancoweajp 
on  the  pljiln=oTih V  nnd  history  of  inveoOMj 
which  have  appeared  chiefly  m  the  "  Transactw" 
of  theFMnkHn  Inatitnte."  His  "E*Pf"f" 
on  Marine  Propulsion,  or  the  Virtue  of  wrffl» 
Propelling  Blades,"  w^  reprinted  in  H"*^ 
Aa  n  member  of  the  commission  to  e»«^*I"j 
report  upon  the  strength  of  the  marWa  <«"f' 
for  the  extension  of  tiio  imtional  wpi«»,  »• 
made  aonwaonealioiis  which  led    tl>e  discor 
ery  of  n  means  of  greatly  increasing  tae  I* 
oi  reaistanoo  to  pressure  in  buUdiof  stoma 
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ZWJK^  JoHx,  B.D.,  m  American  diyiocL 
bom  in  Nrntingham,  Md,,  Jtme  82,  1782,  dfea 
in  Ph^fldelphi^^  Sept.  8,  1802.  He  wa:^  .  d  ie  nt- 
ed  in  the  oollego  of  New  Jersey,  was  tutor  in 
thtt  college  KM  iMtrnctor  of  the  phllowrplii- 
cal  classes  ir  the  college  of  Philadclphin.  and 
in  1759  became  pastor  of  the  1st  PrL'sbj  ierian 
fharch  in  Philadelphia.  In  1778  he  visited 
En^and,  and  had  interviews  with  Dr.  Robcrt- 
»n,  Lord  North,  and  Dr.  Johnson ;  tlie  last  of 
whom,  tffirminff  that  the  Americans  were  as 
imorant  as  relielIiou<^  said  to  Dr.  Ewing:  "You 
um-r  read.  You  have  no  booka  there.  "Par- 
don me,"  wa.s  the  reply,  "  we  have  read  the 
'  RitoWer.' "  W  hen  the  coll^  of  Philadelphia 
was  chanfred  in  1779  to  the  university  of  Penn- 
fvlvania.  Dr.  Ewing  wa-s  placed  at  its  head  aa 
proroMv  and  remained  in  this  station  together 
vhli  his  pastorsto  till  1i!s  death.  He  was  vlee- 
pr..«i(kntof  the  American  philosophical  society, 
and  made  several  oontributiona  to  its  "  Xransac- 
tiew."  Rto  eoUegiate  leotores  on  natnral  phi- 

lr>*ophy  (?  vo!s,,  1809)  and  ft  vnlmno  of  SermOns 
have  been  published  since  his  death. 

EWINO,  Thomas,  LL.D.,  an  American  states- 
man and  jurist,  bom  in  Ohio  co.,  Va.,  Dec.  28, 
1789.  Eis  &ther,  who  fabd  served  in  the 
Aaerkan  artnjr  daring  the  revolution,  and  had 
W*>me  reduced  in  circnmstances,  removed  his 
fuuiif  in  1793  to  the  Mnskingam  river,  and 
tbenee  to  a  place  17  m.  N.  W.  of  the  frontier 
«ttlements,  m  what  is  now  Athens  co.,  Ohio. 
Thomas  was  taught  to  read  by  an  elder  sister, 
and  devoured  with  avidity  the  few  books 
vitimx  bis  reaoh^  studying  mostly  at  night  by 
ligfat  oi  hickory  bark.   In  his  20th  year  he 
left  home  and  worked  in  the  Kanawha  salt  es- 
taUi#hmenta,  until  in  2  or  8  years  he  had  laid  up 
nmiey  enough  to  pay  for  his  ftth«^  turn  ana 
fnsWe  himst-lf  to  i  ti{(  :•  tlie  Ohio  university  at 
Atiieos.  Uaving  exhausted  his  ptiree,  he  re- 
laraed  to  the  taut  works,  laid  by  nia  earnings, 
thffl  resttmcd  his  studies,  and  in  1816  received 
In*  first  degree  of  A.B.  ever  granted  by  the  Oliio 
ii^ersity.  He  stndiod  law  in  Ijuicaster,  Ohio, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1816,  and  practised 
with  great  success  in  the  state  courts  and  the  8u< 
preme  eonrt  of  the  United  States.   In  Harah, 
IStL  lie  took  hiri  seat  in  the  U.  S.  senate  as  a 
BMmW  of  the  whig  party,  and  became  asjjociat- 
ed  with  Clay  aiid  Webster  in  resisting  what  were 
deemed  the  encroachmenta  of  the  executive.  He 
spoke  against  confirming  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
^  an  Buren  as  minister  to  the  conrtofSt.JiimL-'^^ 
•^ported  the  protective  tariff  system  of  Mr, 
(«y,  tad  during  the  same  session  advocated  a 
rtdaction  of  fill-  rates  of  postage,  arr'h  nterof 
^    S.  bank,  and  the  revenue  collection  biU 
■«wni8the*^ftroebm.**  On  Jan.  0, 1884,  as 
a  m«nhcr  of  the  committee  on  pn«!t  offices  and 
ri»ads,  he  presented  a  m^ority  report  on 
«>n«es  in  the  post  office  department,  aeeom- 
Pjnied  hy  14  remlutions  of  censure.  Thc?o  were 
■•erwsrd  reduced  to  4,  and  were  passed  by  a 
'  lall  majority.   The  committee  were  directed 
to  gqhOium  their  inwestigatioiu^  and  at  the  nest 


session  Hr.  Ewiiuc  presented  a  second  mtyority 
report,  witii  a  bm  fer  the  reorganization  of  the 

department.  The  bill  passt-d  the  senate  with- 
out opposition,  Feb.  9, 1885,  but  was  lost  in  the 
hoose  of  representatives;  the  postmaster^jen- 
•td,  however,  resigned,  and  tlio  rcnrirnnization 
was  effected  daring  the  following  session.  Mr, 
Swing  took  a  warm  part  in  the  debates  on  the 
removal  of  the  deposits  from  tLo  U.  8.  bank, 
which  he  looked  upon  as  an  wiconstitutional 
measure,  and  on  Dec.  21,  1835,  he  introdnoeda. 
biU  for  the  settlement  of  the  much  vexed  Ohio 
boundary  question,  which  was  passed  March  11 
and  June  16,  18S6.  During  the  same  sesrfoa 
he  brought  forward  a  bill,  which  became  a  law, 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  general  land  office ; 
and  on  several  occasions  he  opposed  the  policy 
of  granting  preemption  riglits  to  settlers  on  tha 
public  lands.  He  spoke  against  the  admission 
of  Micliipan,  on  the  difficidties  with  France,  the 
deposit  bill,  the  limitation  of  executive  patron* 
age,  and  the  Ibrtification  bill,  and  presented  ■ 
memorial  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the 
slave  trade  in  the  district  of  Columbia,  which 
he  Insisted  ought  to  be  referred,  thoagh  he  wsa 
opposed  to  granting  the  prayer  of  the  mf mo- 
nalists.  In  July,  1836,  the  secretary  ot  tiie 
freasury  issued  what  was  known  as  the  "specie 
circular,"  directing  receivers  in  land  offices  to 
accej>t  payments  only  in  gold,  silver,  or  treasury 
oerbfioates,  except  from  certain  classes  of  per* 
sons  for  a  limited  time.  In  December  Mr. 
Ewing  brought  iji  a  bill  to  annul  this  circular, 
and  another  declaring  it  unlawftd  for  the  secre- 
tary to  make  such  discrimination.  The  billa 
excited  violent  debates,  and  were  not  carried. 
In  March,  1837,  Mr.  Ewing's  term  expired,  and 
he  resamed  the  practice  of  his  profession.  In 
1840 he  advocated  theeleetion  or  Oen.  Harrison 
to  the  pn-^iilk  i  n  y,  ;irKl  when  that  pentleman  came 
into  othce  he  became  secretary  of  tlie  treasury, 
which  office  he  retained  under  President  Tyler, 
nis  first  official  report,  ]  rc-i  nted  at  tli'  <  xtra 
sciision  in  May,  1841,  jiroposed  the  imposition  of 
20  per  cent,  ad  v<dorcm  duties  on  ccrtcun  arti- 
cles for  the  relief  o(  the  national  del>t,  disap- 
proved the  independent  treasury  act  passed  the 
preceding  year,  and  nrged  the  establishment  of 
a  national  bank.  He  was  requested  to  prepare 
ft  bill  for  tlio  last  purpose,  wliich  was  passed 
with  some  alteration,  but  vetoed  by  the  presi- 
dent. Mr.  Tyler  thereupon  indicated  to  his 
friends  a  plan  for  a  bank  of  moderate  capital 
for  tlie  repiiliition  of  cxchanpes,  and  at  his  re- 
quest Mr.  Ewing  helped  to  frame  a  charter, 
whfeth  was  immediately  passed  and  In  turn 
vetoed.  Mr.  Ewin^',  with  all  the  other  meia- 
bers  of  the  cabinet  except  Mr.  Webster,  there- 
npon  resigned  (Sept.  1841),  and  published  his 
letter  of  resignation  explaining  his  conr*  \  "n 
the  accession  of  Gen.  Taylor  to  the  presidency  in 
1848,  ho  took  office  as  secretary  of  the  recently 
created  department  of  the  interior,  which  was 
still  unorganize<l.  Among  the  measures  recom- 
mended in  his  first  renort,  Dec.  3,  1849,  were 
the eztension  of  the  pnbUo  landlaws  to  Galifor- 
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m&y  New  Mexico,  and  Oregon,  the  estAbliahmont 
of  a  mint  near  the  California  gold  mines,  ami  the 
construction  of  a  road  to  the  Faoifio.  Oa  the 
slavery  question  he  separated  from  Ids  old  asso- 
ciates, Mr.  Clay  and  others,  who  urged  the  ne- 
ceaaitiy  of  ooukprehensive  legislation  to  settle  the 
whole  matter  at  onoe  and  for  ever,  irhQe  "Mr. 
Ewing  agreed  with  the  president  in  thinking  the 
action  of  congress  unoalled  for.  On  the  dejUtli  of 
QoL  Taylor  and  the  ftooession  of  Mr.  Illlmoro, 
July  9, 1850,  this  divi'^ion  in  the  whig  party  was 
made  the  biMis  of  a  change  of  the  cabinet.  Mr. 
Corwinbeoame  secretary  ofthetraamry,  and  Mr. 
£wing  was  app*  i  nt  i  1  by  the  governor  of  Ohio  to 
serve  during  Corwiii'a  uucxpired  term  in  the 
senate.  In  this  body  he  was  an  active  defender 
of  Gen.  Taylor's  adininistration.  Ho  did  not 
vote  for  the  fugitive  &la\  c  law,  helped  to  defeat 
Mr.  Clay's  compromise  bill,  reported  from  the 
committee  on  finance  a  bill  for  the  establishment 
of  a  branch  mint  in  California,  advocated  a  re- 
duction of  post.ige,  river  and  harbor  appropria- 
tions, and  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  district 
of  Oolnmbia,  and  paid  great  attention  to  the 
business  details  of  tho  .senate,  particularly  aa 
affecting  the  new  territories.  In  1851  be  retired 
from  public  life,  and  has  since  resided  in  Lan- 
caster, Ohio,  engaged  U\  tlio  practice  of  law. 
Among  the  most  elaborate)  of  his  written  pro- 
fessional arguments  are  those  in  the  cases  of 
Oliver  ts.  Piatt  et  al.^  involving  the  title  to  a 
lar^epartof  Toledo,  Ohio;  the  Methodist  church 
division ;  the  Mclntire  poor  school  t*.  Zane»> 
ville;  and  the  Mcilickcn  will,  involving  large 
beqnests  for  educuiiun.  His  celel>rity  as  a  law- 
yer and  pabUo  apeaker  eqaaU  hia  re|Kitatioa  aa 
a  statesman. 

EXARCH  (Gr.  r^px°'«  princo),  in  the  eastern 
Roman  empire,  an  ecclesiastical  or  cl  v  1!  dignitary 
invested  with  extraordinary  autlionty.  At  first 
ezarbha  were  offloera  delegated  by  the  patriareh 
or  synod  to  visit  a  diocese  for  the  purpofjo  of 
restoring  discipline.  The  exarch  was  also  the 
anpMlor  of  seversil  numastertea,  In  disfctnetion 
from  the  arcliimandrite,  who  -vva.^  the  snporior 
of  one,  and  was  of  a  rank  inferior  to  that  of 

f atriarch  and  superior  to  that  of  metropolitan, 
n  tho  modern  Greek  church  tho  exarch  is  a 
legato  a  latere  of  the  patriarch.  He  vbits  the 
provinces  to  investigate  ecclesiastical  cases,  the 
dilTeronces  between  prelatos  and  people,  tho 
monastic  discipline,  tho  admiuistratiun  of  tXio 
paonMnentl^  md  the  observance  of  the  canons; 
and  Qsually  succeeds  to  the  patriarchate. — As 
a  civil  officer,  the  exarch  was  a  viceroy  intrusted 
with  the  administration  of  onoor  more  provinces. 
Thia  title  was  given  to  the  prefects  who  during 
the  6lh,  7th,  and  8th  centuries  governed  that 
part  of  Italy  which  was  subject  to  the  Byzan- 
tine empire.  They  were  iostitnted  after  the  re- 
eonqnest  of  Italy  from  the  OstroootiiB  by  Nanea 
to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  Lombards  then 
threatening  to  occupy  that  country.  They 
w«rel7  in  number,  held tiielr  court  at  Kavenna, 
continued  their  government  till  762,  and  com- 
bined dvil,  miUtaiy,  judicial,  and  often  eooksi- 


asticalaiifliority.  They  appointed  dnkastts'vfoe 

governors  for  several  parts  of  ItaJy.  Tli"  ex- 
archate was  deatroyed  bj  the  lombarda.  When 
Pepin  of  Fnaoa  oonqonvd  Bavenna,  tfc  wat 
ceued  to  the  pope.  Tho  title  of  ex.irch  for  In  A 
civil  and  military  officers  remained  in  tho  West 
tin  the  12th  oentmy. 

EXCELLENCY,  a  tltlo  borne  originally  by 
the  Lombard  kings,  and  then  by  tho  vmp^irt^ 
of  the  West  from  Charlemagne  to  Henry  YIL 
It  vraa  adopted  in  the  15th  century  by  the  Ital- 
ian princes,  who  exchanged  it  for  tbox  of  high- 
ness (altetza)  after  the  French  and  other  am- 
bassadors had  been  permitt^'d  to  a^mne  it.  la 
Franco  it  became  about  tho  middle  of  tl»e  17m 
century  a  common  title  for  the  highest  cifH  uA 
military  officers;  and  in  Germany  it  was  given 
also  to  doctors  and  professors  in  universities.  It 
is  tho  title  of  every  nobleman  in  Italy ;  in  France, 
a  duke  ia  addressed  asaecsMmee,  and  a  prince  aa 
oUmw.  It  is  the  uraal  address  of  foreign  nAi- 
isters  and  of  the  governors  of  Britl-^li  cMlonier*. 
Newspapers  sometime  speak  of  tho  ^eaidwt 
of  the  Uideed  States  as  h!s  ezoelleoex  the 
president,  but  there  is  n  >  h-^al  sanctitjn  fur 
this,  tho  founders  of  the  government  having 
dedded  after  disoossion  to  bestow  no  title  vpoB 
the  president.  A  committee  of  the  senate  re- 
ported in  fiivor  of  the  stylo  his  highneas,"  bat 
the  honaa  Opposed  any  other  title  of  otBoe  Hum 
those  expressed  in  tho  constitution.  Ma.<i>i4chu- 
setts  is  the  only  state  which  by  a  ooDatituti<]ibai 
proTiskm  graiita  the  title  of  esoeBencgr  to  w 

governor. 

EXCUAJ^Gli,  a  gathering  place  for  the  trM«- 
action  of  business.  The]|iM«lutott<tf  Athens  met 
at  the  PirsBus,  where  commercial  operations  ihi- 
rived  a  picturosque  character  from  Uio  uituii^t.' 
ed  scene  presented  by  the  shipping  in  the  harbor, 
Xlte  first  regular  commeroial  meeting  in  Bone 
was  held  498  B.  0.,  and  was  esIM  the  merchantsP 
coHll'o  Til  Vcui  rTC'r)o,a,  and  other  Italian  cit- 
ies, similar  gathering  places  existed  at  aa  earij 
day.  Tbe  modem  iimtntioa  of  exehangeedatsB 
moroparticularly  frn:n  tlio  IGth  century.  In  con- 
tinental Europe  the  name  i^rM  in  German,  b<mr»» 
in  French,  and  birza  in  RoMian,  originated  from 
t!ie  lu'lii  f  thrit  tho  first  gathering  of  the  kind 
took  place  ia  the  early  part  of  ilie  16th  centuiy 
at  Brogea,  ia  Flander«i,  in  the  house  of  a  fanaflf 
of  tho  name  of  Vnn  der  Bourse.  Accordincrto 
another  tradition  ttio  Urst  exchange  was  held 
Amsterdam  in  ahousewhichhadSfXirses  hevrn 
in  stone  over  the  gates,  thu.s  accounting  for  liie 
use  of  tho  word  bourse.  Previous  to  tho  latt«r 
part  of  the  16th  century  the  London  merchants 
osed  to  meet  without  shelter  in  Lombard  street. 
Sir  Richard  Gresham,  having  seen  the  covered 
•walks  used  for  exchanges  abroad,  contemplated 
ereotiog  a  similar  bnUdinct  in  London.  The 
edieme  waa  eanrled  hrto  elbot  by  bis  son  8ir 
Thomas  Gresham,  who  offered  to  ere<"t  a  buHJ- 
ing  if  the  dtizena  would  provide  a  plot  of 
ground.  The  dte  north  of  OomhlU,  In  the  city 
of  London,  was  accortlinf^ly  purchased  in  1566 
for  about  118,000.  On  Jan.  23, 1670^  Queeo 
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iEUiabeth  caused  it  to  be  proclaimed  the  "  Hojal 
Sxchange."  Tbia  structure  was  destroyed  in  the 
gWfct  fire  of  1666.   TLo  new  exchange  was  com* 
menccil  at  tlie  end  nf  innt,  nnd  piililirl}'  opt>nod 
^ busiacss Sept.  28,  lijG'J.  ■iiu;*  buililin^',  winch 
vasSlOfeet  by  175,  cost  nearly  $300,000,  but 
was  againdestrojed  by  tire,  Jan.  10, 1838.  Tho 
comer  stone  of  the  present  royal  exchange  was 
laid  in  1842,  and  the  boildiog  wns  o[toD«l  Oct. 
i&  18M|  bj  QoeoQ  Yiotom,  It  is  an  impoeiog 
tdOem,  mitwOuA  iritb  many  lUtaea.  The 
area  appropriated  to  tho  iiieetiDgs  of  the  mer- 
cbanta  is  170  feet  by  113,  of  which  ]  11  laet  by 
St  ii  unaofwed.  Hers  the  Eoglijih,  G«finaii, 
Greek,  Mtnliterranean,  and  other  forei;.:ii  mer- 
chaota,  all  have  their  a[>proDriate  places  and 
oonwrs,  and  meet  daily  for  um  transafltikm  of 
bmtoc^   Ou  Tbarsday  and  Friday  an  extra 
meeting  for  transactions  in  foreign  bills  of  ex- 
change takes  place  previous  to  tlie  regular  meet- 
ing, which  is  Rttenue<lby  tlie  principal  I  nnkers 
axid  merchauta  of  Ixtuduii,  and  Avhich  durives 
great  importance  from  the  immense  business 
transacted  within  nhmM  half  an  hour.  Thewholo 
Sureign  commerco  which  cvntr^  in  London  ts 
kere  concentrated  in  a  handful  of  bills  of  ex* 
ehange.   There  is  much  less  excitement  than  at 
the  general  exchange.   A  few  brokers  pass  be- 
tween the  bankers  and  merchants,  and  the  bills 
an  IxHidbt  and  sold  almost  ia  a  whisper. — ^The 
aost  celebrated  continental  exchange  is  th« 
lovrte  of  Paris,  which  was  inaugurated  in  1824. 
The  building  has  the  shapft  of  an  ancient  perip- 
tml  temple ;  the  exterior  imasiires  S84  feet  ot 
164,  the  interior  108  f^A  t  by  oD,  exclusive  of  gaf- 
kriest  w  6,372  square  feut,  and  is  caknlated  to 
kU  non  Uian  9,000  penom.  Tha  Paris  «• 
ehangd  h  a  combination  of  a  stock  and  bill  ex- 
ebsnge,  and  coniioes  itself  chiefly  to  these  branch- 
MofbunnesB.  The  St.  Petersburg  exchange  ap« 
proaclies  tlio  Paris  bourse  in  splendor.    It  was 
boill  between  1804  and  1810  -,  its  exterior  is  880 
feet  by  24^3,  its  interior  190  I'eet  by  00,  or  17,100 

Zire  fet  t.    The  IIrmil>nrjr  ^  xchango resembles 
>that  ui  Pui'Ls  ia  liiu  shape  aud  the  grandeur 
of     buiiding.    Tlic  exchange  of  Amsterdam 
wat  finidied  in  1618,  and  is  an  edifice  of  great 
mapitade.   The  boune  of  Antwerp,  one  or  Uie 
oldest  and  most  remarkable  of  Europe,  which 
vttclKMai  by  Sir  XiKUsaa  Gresbam  as  a  modd 
ftr  the  fojrd  vxelianga  in  London,  was  totally 
destroyed  by  fire,  Aug.  2,  1858.    A  large  por- 
tioa  (rf  tlM  commerco  of  the  world  was  trans* 
ttMfoHlbrattNMiklenliletinM.  At  Madrid, 
liilwa,  LrL'!iorn,  Marseilles,  Trieste,  Vienna, 
fiajraa,  Udessa,  IkrUn,  Frankfort,  6ic^  tiie  ex- 
cbaiM  are  namoroosly  attmded,  but  the  ex- 
di&np  of  London  stantb  unrivalled  in  Europe 
kt  (he  magnitude  of  its  tran^ctioos.  Next 
to  it  ia  commerolsl  importance  rank  tha  «x- 
chincM  of  Amsterdam  and  Hamburg. — ^The 
mrrciisnts'  exchange  in  Wall  street,  New  York, 
bmded  on  the  site  occupied  by  the  cxohango 
baiUiof  dej^troyed  by  the  great  fire  of  Dec.  16, 
18i5,  it  occupies  sn  entire  block,  is  built  of 
QriB^  fnmtei  nd  Is  fir0*pcoo^  ao  wood  bnr- 
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.  ing  been  nsed  in  its  consbtiction  except  for  the 
doors  and  window  frames.  Tlie  front  has  a 
massive  portico  with  18  colamn0,each  of  which 
is  a  eolld  block  of  granite,  88  feet  high,  4^  feet  in 
diameter,  and  wcigliing  about  40  tons.  The 
entire  bnilding  h  2U0  feet  long  by  171  to  144 
wide,  and  124  to  tlic  top  of  the  dotrio.  Its 
central  rotuuda  is  cousU"uct*jd  of  whiio  marble, 
and  lighted  by  a  lofty  dome,  which  is  in  j)art 
wpported  by  8  Corinthian  columns  of  Italian 
marble,  41  feet  high.  Its  cost,  ground  included, 
was  over  $1,800,000. 

EXCHANGE,  Bai;,  or,  ia  commercial  trana- 
aoUona^  a  written  instniment  designed  to  aeoara 
the  payment  of  a  distant  debt  without  the  trans- 
mission  of  mooey,  being  in  effect  a  setting  off  or 
axobange  of  one  debt  against  another.  Tbia  im- 
portant instrument  is  <tf  modern  oritrin.  It 
was  not  because  its  use  was  not  perceived  that 
it  waa  nnemployed  in  anoient  eommerae,  bot 
because  its  basis  is  mercantile  integrity,  which 
never  existed  till  a  recent  period  in  trading 
commnnitlaa  to  a  anfficient  extent  to  warrant 
putting  mon<^  or  ofber  valuable  commodities 
at  risk  upou  so  frail  a  security.  Thus  we 
have  evidence  in  the  case  of  the  Athenian 
banker,  which  is  tho  subject  of  oi>o  of  tho  dis- 
courses of  Isoorates,  tliat  tho  convenience  of  such 
an  exchange  as  is  now  usual  among  merchants 
was  well  enough  understood  then,  but  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  take  security  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  bill.  Transactions  of  the  tsarno 
kind  have  doubtless  ooeurred  at  all  periods 
where  parties  have  had  suffideot  confidence  ia 
each  other;  but  that  they  wero  unfrequent  is 
manifest  from  the  silence  of  the  Boman  law  in 
raipaot  tharsto.  Itiaealdthatthe  Jawaoftba 
middle  ages  first  intrf  dnced  bills  of  exchsnge 
into  ordinary  use,  aud  this  is  entitled  to  credit, 
inasmuch  as  the  frequent  migrations  and  spoli** 
tions  to  which  they  were  subjected  in  those 
times  of  persecution,  made  an  easy  transmission 
of  wealth  and  its  safe-keeping  in  foreign  countriea 
almost  a  necessity.  Of  course  the  bilb  drawn  by 
them  Avere  upon  persons  of  their  own  race. 
The  negotiation  of  bills  of  exchange  by  law 
can  be  traced  back  about  4^  centuries,  the 
earliest  being  an  ordinance  of  the  city  of  Barce- 
lona in  1^04  respecting  the  aoceptwnce  of  bills 
of  ezohangei.  An  edict  of  LoniaXI.  in  1462  m 
the  first  noHea  of  the  anl|^  in  tho  laws  of 

France,  (See  Eent^s  "CornrMontririr  vol.  iii. 
p.  72,  note.) — ^lo  form,  a  bill  of  exchange  is  an 
order  or  raqoest  addrentod  by  one  person  to  an> 
other  directing  the  payment  of  money  to  a 
third  pen»i>u.  The  first  is  called  tha  drawer ; 
the  aeoond  is  the  drawee  until  the  bill  has  been 
presented  and  accepted,  and  thou  he  is  called 
the  acceptor;  the  third  is  the  payee.  But 
sometimes  the  bill  passes  throogh  several  hand% 
which  may  be  either  by  6nc«  t"'^^ivo  indorse- 
ments specifying  to  whom  payment  is  to  he 
msde,  or  by  what  is  called  an  indorsement  in 
blank,  by  which  is  meant  that  the  payee,  or  the 
subsequent  holder  to  whom  the  wH  haa  been 
IndoiMd,  meretr  writea  Ua  own  name  on  tlw 
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bill,  which  is  eqnimVnt  to  mnTcinp  it  payable  to  . 
bearer.  The  most  mnioriuiiL  incidcut  of  a  biU 
of  exchange  is  its  ne^tiability,  tliat  is  to  sa^, 
facility  of  transfer  from  one  person  to  another. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  essential  that  the  engage- 
in*  i.t  uf  the  several  i)!irlie3,  whether  drawer,  ac- 
oeptor,  or  mdonior,  siionld  be  dwentangled  from 
all  matters  not  appearing  npon  tlie  nee  of  tlw 
bill.  'I  !  i-,  th  r  f  re,  is  the  general  rqj©,  sub- 
ject to  some  exceptions  which  wiU  be  presenUj 
meodoiied.  Equally  necwiy  is  it  ihit  the  bill 
itself  should  by  it:3  terms  involve  no  uncertain 
oontingencv,  as  to  depend  upon  an  eveut  that 
may  not  happen,  or  upon  some  oondition  which 
may  be  the  subject  of  controversj'.  Hence  it 
has  been  uniformly  held  that  it  must  be  payable 
at  A  fixed  time,  that  is  to  say.  at  some  period 
which  is  certain ;  but  it  maybe  s<j  far  coTitiit- 
gent  as  to  depend  upon  an  event  wliich  niu&L  m- 
evitably  happen,  though  the  precise  time  can- 
not be  specihed.  Thus  a  bill  may  be  payable  a 
cert^n  time  after  the  death  of  a  particular  per- 
son ;  but  it  would  not  bo  a  good  bill  if  made 
payable  after  the  arrival  of  a  certain  vessel. 
The  one  event  fa  oeitrin  to  happen  at  some  pe- 
riod, though  it  may  be  remote  ;  the  oilier  may 
not  happen  at  aU.  Asain.  a  bill  of  exchange 
mnst  lie  expressed  to  he  for  the  payment  of 
money  only,  nr  1  would  not  be  gooa  if  payable 
in  cattle  or  other  species  of  property,  nor  even 
if  it  is  made  payable  in  bank  bills.  In  the  state 
of  Xew  York  it  has  indeed  been  held  that  a  biU 
is  good  which  calls  for  payment  in  bank  bills 
current witb  in  that  state,  though  it  would  not  bo 
SO  if  ftpccitiod  that  it  is  to  be  paid  in  ])ank  bills 
of  another  btate  or  country.  But  ui  England  the 
rnle  is  strictly  adhered  to  that  there  mnst  be  no 
restriction  in  the  bill  precluding  the  right  of  tho 
payee  to  be  paid  in  specie  if  he  chooses  to  demand 
it,  and  this  is  the  generally  received  doctrine  in 
the  United  States.  When  it  is  said  that  a  bill  is 
not  good  if  subject  to  any  contingency  or  pay- 
able otherwise  than  in  money,  it  is  intended 
merely  that  it  is  not  aegotiabie  with  the  legal 
effect  which  appertuns  to  a  hill  drawn  in  uio 
prescribed  form.  It  may  nevertheless  consti- 
tute a  valid  contract  between  the  origioal  par- 
ties,  and  may  even  be  traasfbrred  so  as  to  vest 
in  the  assignee  the  ^me  right  which  tho  payee 
would  have  had  against  the  drawer  or  acceptor. 
The  transfer  in  such  case  will,  however,  be  mib» 
jcct  to  the  satno  rules  that  apply  to  other  per- 
sonal contracts  usually  denominated  ehotea  in 
action.  In  other  words,  the  tranter  h  itself  a 
contract ;  and  altliough  it  is  not  nocc^^sary  that 
it  should  bo  in  writing,  yet  it  derives  no  aid 
from  mercantile  usage  respecting  the  indorse- 
ment of  bills.  The  delivery  of  a  note  not  nego- 
tiable may  give  an  ownership  if  so  designed,  and 
tills  is  so  in  respect  to  a  twnd  or  Other  contract. 
But  by  the  common  law  there  was  this  limitatton, 
that  the  right  of  tlie  liolder  ooold  be  enforced 
only  in  tho  name  of  the  original  obligee,  it  l>eing 
a  rate  that  a  chose  in  action  was  not  atBignable. 
Li  equity,  however,  the  right  of  the  assignee 
waa  reoognind,  and  ao  to  a  QaUda  extant  it 


eame  to  be  in  the  common  law  courts,  Che  for- 
mality of  using  the  name  of  the  asmgnor  in  a 
suit  brought  upon  such  chose  in  actiou  being 
all  that  is  retained  of  the  <dd  stiictaesiL   la  the 
state  of  New  York  mvem  this  haa  been  almfat* 
ed,  and  by  the  code  of  practice  the  real  parry 
in  interest^  by  which  is  nteant  wli€»evez'  has 
the  aetoal  ownerddp,  although  the  aid  of  nixmit 
of  equity  may  formerly  have  been  ncce-ssarr  for 
enforcing  it,  most  bo  the  party  to  the  ac^; 
and  thia  haa  been  fonowed  in  many  other  atatai. 
Again,  such  transfer  confers  no  greater  rigit 
than  the  original  payeo  or  obligee  bad,  and  is 
subject  to  any  defence,  legal  or  equitabta^  wUeh 
the  other  parties  had  against  such  payee  cr 
obligee  prior  to  actual  notice  of  tho  as&igauieiiif 
or  what  in  law  would  be  tantamount  thereto. 
Tho  bill,  or  rather  contract,  as  it  should  be 
termed  in  the  case  tjuppoeed,  is  itself  also  8ab|Mt 
to  one  important  role  disttogolshing  it  from  a 
proper  bill  of  exchange,  vb^  thAt  it  does  aot 
import  a  consideration  unless  expreeeed.  U, 
therefore,  no  consideration  is  specified,  parol 
evidence  thereof  will  be  neoessarv,  as.  the  tvk 
of  the  oommon  lawia  that  aoouttderatioa  wsn 
essential  requisite  o£  ft  contract;  bat  parol  evi- 
dence wUl  bo  inadmissible  in  all  tboee  caaes  in 
which  by  atatnte  it  is  re<iuired  that  the  oootmet 
should  bo  in  writing,  as  when  the  contract  is  not 
to  be  j)erformed  within  one  year,  or  when  it  ia  u> 
answer  for  the  ^bt  of  another  person,  &c.  It 
will  iioir  bo  understood  what  is  the  negotiabili- 
ty above  referred  to  as  being  the  peculiar  inci- 
dent of  a  bill  of  exchange.   Tho  bill,  in  the 
first  place,  imports  pfr  fie  to  hnvc  heon  given  f<>r 
value  even  if  it  does  not  coataia  the  a»ual 
elanse  *'for  value  reoeiTCd,**  wUdb,  thoi^ 
generally  inserted,  is  mere  surplusage ;  and  ereiy 
successive  holder  who  has  received  it  before  it 
was  due,  in  the  regular  course  of  bnsinesa,  for  a 
valuable  consideration,  ia  entitled  to  enforce  it 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  obligation  ex- 
pressed therein,  without  regard  to  any  tninsac- 
tiona  between  the  original  partiea.  To  this  rule 
there  are  some  exceptions,  as  when  the  biD  wm 
given  for  a  gaming  debt  or  when  usury  is  in- 
volved, in  which  cases  the  bill  is  declared  to  be 
abeolutely  void  by  rtatntea  in  Khgland,  which 
have  been  generally  reenacted  in  the  United 
States.    When  there  has  been  fraud  in  the 
transaction  to  which  the  bill  relates,  whidi 
would  have  been  a  defence  as  bet  wc^n  the  ori- 
giiuil  partiess  the  rule  is  that  a  bouaJiiU  iioider 
for  value  is  not  affected  thereby ;  withhowevet 
this  limitation,  that  the  bill  hm  been  received 
not  only  without  knowledge  of  Uic  fraud,  but 
without  such  notice  of  the  circumstances  as 
should  have  induced  suspicion  and  inquiry.  '  If 
the  bill  at  the  time  of  transfer  has  become  due, 
this  is  in  law  deemed  suflScient  to  call  for  in- 
quiiy,  and  the  indorser  in  aoch  case  takes  the 
bill  anbject  to  whatever  defence  there  woeii 
have  been  against  tlie  party  from  whom  he  re- 
ceived it.   There  is  one  case,  however,  in  which 
n  bill  ia  void  for  firaod  even  in  the  handa  of  a 
ima,/Kis  holder^  via.,  whoi  it  waa  dnwa  for  » 
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■MpecaSc  pnipoee,  and  has  been  fraudalentlj  ap- 
fMpitatod  VfUt  person  intrusted  w  ith  it  to 
another  pnrposo ;  as  if  the  bill  was  made  for 
the  purpose  of  being  discounted,  and  should  bo 
applied  hj  tho  agent  in  payment  of  a  dubt  duo 
by  himselfl   When  a  bill  has  been  stolen  or 
lost,  and  has  been  pat  into  circulation  again,  a 
hona  fide  purchaser      entitled  to  enforce  it 
agaiast  all  previous  parties,  provided  there  were 
no  draniMtanees  that  ahomd  haye  led  bim  in 
the  exercise  of  ordinary  prudence  to  inquire 
into  the  title  of  the  party  from  whom  ho  re- 
eehwd.it.  It  wQl  in  saeh  a  case  be  a  qneetion 
of  feet  whether  dno  dilipeucc  has  been  used  by 
tho  holder,  and  the  burden  of  proof  is  imposed 
upon  him,  upon  its  being  shown  that  tho  bill 
Iveen  stolen  or  lost.    The  question  in  such 
case  would  be  between  the  i>erson  who  had  lost 
the  hlO<vfrom  whom  it  had  been  stolen,  and 
the  person  who  hoA  received  it  after  the  theft 
or  losii.    Tho  liability  of  the  original  parties  is 
not  affected. — Bills  of  exchange  are  of  two 
torts,  foreign  and  inland;  the  former  being 
drawn  by  a  merchant  in  this  country  upon  an- 
other residing  abroad,  or  by  a  foreign  merchant 
upon  one  residiDg  here ;  the  latter  when  both 
drawer  aad  drawee  fMiae  in  tlie  stme  ootmtry. 
The  principal  rules  relating  to  bills  of  exchange 
crow  oat  of  mercantile  uaago  respecting  foreign 
tiBi ;  bat  by  statnte  in  England  and  the  United 
States  both  are  now  put  upon  the  same  footing, 
with  the  exception  only  that  damages  are  allow- 
ed open  foreign  UOa  wUeh  come  Mdc  protest* 
ed  for  non-acceptance  or  non-payment.    In  the 
state  of  New  York  these  damages  are  fixed  by 
statute  at  10  per  cent,  upon  the  principal  of 
any  1)111  payable  in  Europe  or  in  the  West  Indies, 
or  on  thiH  continent  north  of  the  equator.  The 
TBte  varies  upon  bills  drawn  in  the  state  of  New 
Turk  parable  in  another  state,  being  in  some 
cases  5,  in  others  3  per  cent.   By  statute  in 
Sngland  and  the  United  States,  promissory 
notes  are  made  negotiable  in  like  manner  as  in- 
tend bills  of  exchange.    Tho  same  principles 
t-'rvfnre,  in  respect  to  negotiability  and  tlie 
^pdincidenta  thereof,  apply  to  l>oth. 

EXCISE,  a  term  originally  nsed  in  England 
in  distinction  from  customs,  which  were  duties 
levied  upon  merchandise  imported  or  exported ; 
tMise  diitiee  being  eooh  as  were  impoeed  npoii 
dome-tic  commodities,  chiefly  those  which  were 
QaQDfactored.  as  glass,  soap,  distilled  spirits,  <bo. 
Botii  Uods  or  dimes  are  desigoated  by  tbe  tenn 
impost.   A  tax  upon  land  or  poraonai  property 
by  a  percentage  of  the  value,  as  is  now  tho 
Qraal  mode,  is  not  classed  with  excise  duties, 
irhicb  strictly  apply  only  to  what  is  annually 
Coosaoied.  They  were  first  imposed  by  the  long 
nrifauDent  in  1648,  bat  a  number  of  articles  of 
TOw'gD  prodaction  were  included  in  tho  act,  as 
W»aoco,  wine,  sugar,  «fcc.,  which  were  charged 
"^itb  a  duty  in  tl^  bands  of  the  retailer  in  ad- 
^diticn  to  what  had  been  paid  upon  importa- 
^Ifla.  Bince  that  time  they  have  been  regu- 
larly continued,  with  only  sotue  modifications 
•  ^  to  the  artioles  salyeot  to  dat^  and  therate  of 


charge,  the  number  of  commodities  hitving  been 
however  Infel^  fnaieaRed.  *  The  artidss  of 

foreign  growth  or  manafactore  are  now  trans- 
ferred to  the  department  of  customs.  Some  of 
the  domestic  manufactures  formerly  subject  to 
excise  have  by  various  statutes  been  exempted, 
as  salt,  wire,  beer,  cider  and  perry,  hidea,  printed 
goods,  candles,  tiles,  starch,  glass,  stone  bottles ; 
and  the  articles  remaining  subject  to  excise  datj. 
are  hops,  malt,  paper,  spirits,  and  stage  and  hack- 
ney coar  lies.  Among  the  subjects  of  excise  duty 
have  been  classed  wi^i  some  incongraity  licensee 
and  anotloiis.  Thedti^  on  the  former  still  con- 
tinues ;  the  latter  hn-s  been  repealed.  The  rev- 
enue derived  from  the  excise  in  l§o7  w^as  £17,- 
472,000,  of  which  the  proportion  derived  frcmi 
malt  and  spirits  was  £15,842,837. — It  has  been 
much  debated  what  is  the  relative  advantage  of 
excise  duties  as  compared  with  customs.  The 
latter  mode  of  collecting  duties  is  evaded  to  a 
large  extent  by  smuggling;  but  so  likewise,  it 
appean^  is  tiie  excise  duty  evaded,  particularly 
in  respect  to  malt  and  spirits.  It  is  objected  to 
tho  mode  of  collecting  the  excise,  that  it  exposes 
a  manufacturer's  private  oi)erationfl,  and  thus  de- 
ters him  from  making  improvements.  It  was 
npon  this  groand  that  the  anties  upon  glass  were 
removed.  TIio  soap  manufacturer  was  subjected 
to  the  same  disadvantage  that  was  complained 
of  by  the  glass  nianiilhetnreri,  and  the  duty  lias 
fiinre  been  repealed.  Another  objection  has 
tended  to  make  the  excise  duty  more  obnoxious, 
than  any  other,  yic,  the  arbitrary  manner  of ' 
enforcing  it,  whicli  is  felt  to  be  an  interference 
with  private  liberty  and  independence,  which 
the  common  law  has  seduloody  protectod.—bi 
tlio  United  States  there  is  properly  no  excise 
duty.  The  revenue  of  the  federal  government  is 
derived  from  customs  or  duties  upon  imported 
goods,  tonnage  duties  on  shipping,  and  land  sales. 
In  tho  several  states  there  is  a  property  tax,  but 
differing  in  most  of  them  from  the  similar  tax . 
in  England  in  one  important  particular,  viz., 
that  the  valuation  of  property  is  made  annually. 

EXCOMMUNICATION  (eccl.  Lat.  excom- 
munieatio^  from  ez,  out  o^  and  eommunio^  com- 
tmmion),  the  highest  eooleriastiosl  punishment, 
consisting  of  exclusion  from  fellowship  with 
the  oharch.  It  is  disUngaished  by  the  Boman 
Oatholie  writers  aa  greater  (ptummiuii  or  lesser 
{eicomrmnicatio) ;  the  former  entirely  cutting 
off  the  offender  from  the  body  of  the  church 
•and  the  society  of  the  faithful,  and  being  pro- 
claimed only  when  a  sin  has  been  mortal,  mani- 
fest, and  scandalous;  the  latter  prohibiting 
from  participation  in  the  sacraments  and  in  pub- 
lic worship,  anrl,  according  to  the  Pontificnle 
Momanum^  being  imposed  especially  upon  those 
who  ehensh  intercourse  with  anathematised 
persons.  Only  the  lesser  excommunication  is 
in  practice  among  most  Protestants,  though  the 
Anglican  church  recognizes  them  both. 

EXECUTION,  inlaw,  the  final  process  to  en- 
force the  judgment  of  a  eonrt,  aooording  to  the 
old  maxim,  exenitio  cut  fructug  ct  Jims  Ifgh.  In 
.this  larger  apphoation  it  includes  the  process  of 
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MquMlnlioii,  fbrmerly  used  by  1]ie  oonrt  of 

chancery  to  carryinto  effect  its  decrees,  fittach- 
meoto  tor  ocmtampt  of  ooarti  and  process  ia. 
flonunary  prooeedlnsi,  m  npCHi  maoaaaniB  and 

tlie  like ;  but  in  its  ordinary  acoeptatioa  it  is  a 
writ  iasoed  to  eaforce  a  judgment  in  a  suit  or 
aotioninacourtof  oomiiionraw.  Itisnnneo«a> 
sary  to  speak  of  tbo  cxecntion  in  th©  varions 
real  actions  which  have  become  obsolete.  In 
England  (he  actions  for  Teoov«rv  of  xeal  ealato, 
whether  corporenl  or  inoorporeal,  are,  by  statute 
8  and  4  William  i  V.,  c.  27,  now  limited  to  eject- 
ment, guare  impedit,  and  actions  for  dower. 
Tho  tirst  is  the  ordinary  mwlo  of  trying  a  title 
to  laudd,  aad  tl)o  cxccutiou  upon  a  judgment  of 
recovery  is  a  writ  of  possession,  which  in  form 
ia  directed  to  the  sheriff  commanding  bim  to 
deliver  to  the  plaintifif  tho  possession  of  the  lands 
so  recovered.  Quare  impalit  is  an  action  by 
whiob  the  right  to  a  braenco  is  determined^and 
takea  its  name  tmm  a  olaiiae  In  the  old  Latia 
form  of  the  writ  by  wliich  the  defendant  was 
oommanded  to  appear  in  oourt  and  show  the 
reason  vby  be  Uiraerad  the  plainliff  from  pre- 
fiontin;;  a  proper  person  to  a  vacant  office  in  a 
oborch.  Upon  Jadgmeut  iu  £&vor  of  the  claim, 
the  execution  is  a  writ  directed  to  tiie  bishop 
oonunanding  him  to  admit  the  person  nominal^ 
by  the  prevailing  party.  The  action  also  lies  for 
an  office  in  eleemoffynary  iaatitQtions,  as  hos* 
pitala  and  colle^jes,  which  arc  endowed  for  the 
6up(x)rt  of  their  inmates,  aad  the  exeootion  in 
such  cases  is  the  Mme,  except  ttat  it  wUl  be 
directed  to  tho  corporate  officxjrg  or  persons  who 
have  tho  control  ot"  tho  institution.  In  respect 
to  lay  offices,  as  they  are  called  in  distinction 
from  eoclesiasticol  and  eleemosynary,  the  mode 
<^  proceeding  is  by  quawtrrmito,  or  mandamus. 
Tlio  former  was  strictly  a  proceeding  in  behalf 
of  the  crown  ittainst  any  one  who  bad  iatmded 
Into  an  office,  bnt  ia  now  aUowed  by  atatnte  in 
England  (9  Anno,  c.  20)  f  dc  tormine  disputes 
between  private  parties  claiming  an  office  ad- 
Tenaly  to  each  other.  The  prooeeding  in  that 
case,  although  in  form  in  brli  iU'  of  the  crown, 
yet  is  stated  to  bo  on  the  relation  of  the 
peceon  prosecntibg,  and  npon  Judgment  in  his 
favor  execution  issued  to  remove  the  intruder. 
Mandamui  is  a  remedy  where  there  is  a  refusal 
to  admit  the  daimant  to  an  office,  or  where  he 
has  been  wronprfnlly  remove'!.  If  tho  claim  bo 
establuihed,  a  peremptory  nmu<hium!i  issues,  di- 
roeled  to  the  defendant,  oommandm^  him  to 
admit  or  restore  the  claimant,  who  is  in  this 
case,  as  well  as  the  prooeeding  by  quo  wxrranta^ 
called  the  relator.  This  is,  however,  not  strictly 
an  execution,  as  if  not  obeyed  it  most  be  en* 
fivroed  by  another  process  cftlled  an  attachment 
In  other  actions,  where  tho  Hubject  is  un  injury 
to  real  estate,  usoally  the  remedy  is  a  reooveiy 
of  damages;  bnt  in  eome  instancea apecifie relief 
is;;ivon,  as  in  an  action  for  a  nuisance  thorr  may 
be  a  judgment  that  it  be  abated,  and  the  execn- 
tton  in  anch  case  follows  the  iudgment  6o  in 
some  personal  actions,  formerly  there  mtglit  be 
judgment  for  the  deliTery  of  the  ^eeifio  tiling, 


•s  in  detinne,  wiiieh  was  bronchrt  to  Ttttntt 

poiTseesion  of  <  l  ittols,  andthejadgmciit  er- 
foroed  by  an  execution  called  a  diMtringoM^  whick 
commanded  the  sheriff  to  make  distress  of  ay 
goods  of  the  defendant  until  ho  cornpried  witi 
the  Judgment;  but  if  he  still  refused,  tbereow^ 
only  be  an  assessment  of  the  yaloe  oftibe  thtaf 
recovered,  and  a  sale  of  def'  nflant''?^  propertTio 
pay  the  same.   In  tho  action  oi  replevin,  viiidi 
was  originally  limited  td  the  recovery  of  prop- 
erty which  had  been  wrongfally  distr&int-d  kr 
renr^  the  writ  by  which  tho  action  was  cos.- 
menoed  directed  the  sheriff  to  roplovy,  thstts, 
take  Uie  property  in  auestion,  and  deiirer  it  to 
the  plaintiff  npon  plcofros  to  prosecute.   If  th« 
defendant  succeed  in  tiie  action,  the  jadroer.: 
ia  that  he  have  retorn  of  the  propertj.  or  if  U 
elects,  he  may  have  an  uauuBJuiuut  of  uievrisi^ 
and  recover  that  amount  as  diiniago<»,    la  tl.^ 
former  case  the  exeoutiooi  is  for  redeUTOj  of 
the  property,  in  the  latter  merdf  for  die  im^ 
ages. — Before  procecdinjj;  to  tho  consideration  tif 
Other  actions,  it  will  be  proper  to  state  the  mod:- 
fioatiooa  whioh  have  been  made  ia  die  Unitel 
Statc3  in  respect  to  those  already  noticed,  limit- 
ing ounielves,  however,  to  the  state  ol'  I^ew 
York.  All  the  eanmon  law  real  actioas  tro 
abolished  except  qjecttnent,  which,  in  a  simiK- 
flod  fbrm,  is  used  for  tlio  trial  of  title  to  kad 
all  oaaea,   Quare  impedit  ia  not  netidned,  nor  is 
there  any  action  for  the  reoorery  of  an  dRc» 
except  the  proceedings  by  quo  warranto  or  eMi»- 
damu$.   The  action  of  detinue  has  been  abolish- 
ed, and  the  action  of  replevin  has  been  extended 
to  all  cases  of  the  wrongful  taking  or  wrooffol 
detention  of  personal  pro{>erty.    In  the  Utt<T 
action  the  plaintifif  insteod  of  an  aotoal  repi*^j 
of  the  goods,  may  arrest  the  dflfindant  and  eoo»> 
pel  him  to  give  bail,  and  tho  final  judgment  ic 
aocb  case  will  be  for  damagee;  and  so  theife- 
ftodant,  if  heaooeeedainaeawirlMretfaegasdi 
have  been  replevied,  may  take  judgment  for  tin- 
value,  the  execution  being  in  either  of  these 
eaaeamerdly  Ibr  damages.— Wenow  oome  tetfca 
ordinary  actions  in  wliich  there    jndgpnQcnt  br 
a  money  demand.   At  common  luw  there  are^ 
forms  of  execution  npon  such  a  Judgment:  L,  a 
f  rri  facuu,  SO  called  from  the  terms  of  the  writ 
by  which  tho  sheriff  is  comin^ded  that  <oi  tbd 
goods  and  chattels  of  defendant  he  OMMitBlia 
made  tho  amount  of  the  debt  or  dnrnairf^  recover- 
ed; 2,  cUgit,  whioh  is  a  writ  given  by  aa  ancient 
Statute  (13  Edward  I.,  c.  18X  whereby,  if  the 
jdaintiff .  loct  .^d,  possession  of  ^agix>ds  and  ehsl- 
tels  of  detcuiiant  was  delivered  to  plaintiff  nnder 
an  appraisement  of  the  value  therooC|  wiiich  to 
that  extent  was  to  be  a  satisfaction  of  the  judg- 
ment; but  if  not  sufficient,  then  poweanooefOBe 
half  of  the  freehold  lands  of  defendant  was  also 
to  be  delivered  until  from  the  rents  and  profita 
thereof  the  jndgmentdioiddbe  paid;  8,  ao^isi 
ad$'-ifi^f.jc  ir?,Ji!)i)^  which  isa  writ  directed  to tLa 
sheriff  commanding  bim  to  take  tbe  body  of  the 
defendant  and  ke^  tbe  same  mittt  aawMian 
of  tho  debt.    The  conr-o  of  jiroceoding  upcn 
this  writ  was  to  imprison  the  defendant  ia  ih« 
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d«bion*  mo^  of  which  the  sheriff  had  in  law  tho 
tUmtft,  It  will  aot  be  ncewMiy  to  fdOom  tiM 

changes  which  have  been  made  by  rtatnt«  in 
Eoeland.   The  present  state  of  the  law  haa  been 
■adkfaMtly  ati^  in  tito  article  Debtor  and 
CaEDTTOR.     Having  trnf^txl  tlio  oripin  of  the 
terms  applied  to  execution?,  wo  shall  limit  onr- 
•df«8  toaMef  cxplanntion  of  the^egal  inci- 
dents as  Tiow  prescribed  by  statato  m  the  slate 
of  New  York,  to  which  there  is  a  general  con- 
ftnal^  in  the  laws  of  most  of  the  other  states. 
There  are  but  two  forms  of  exeontion,  viz.,  the 
Jteri  facias  and  the  capiat  ad  tatia/aeiendutny 
which  have  been  already  explained,  and  which 
ge  designated  by  the  abbreviated  terms ^./o. 
and  m.  an.  The         is  a  writ  directed  to  the 
sheriff  by  wLicii  ho  is  commanded  to  make  the 
nuMmtc^tbe  iodgmest  by  sale  of  the  defend- 
«Bt*a  goods  and  cliaCte1%  or  if  tfaeae  ihoiild  not 
be  sufficient,  then  of  the  lands  of  which  ho  wns 
seized  on  the  day  whm  the  judgment  was 
do«iB»t«4.  An  esempUon  is  mads  of  esrtafn 
property  from  levy  under  e^ci^ntion,  viz. :  kitch- 
•Q  nteoails,  necessary  provisions  fur  family  use, 
Meeaniy  fbsl  for  thenw  of  the  family  for  60 
days,  necessary  wearing  apparel,  be<ldinL-,  l^c, 
tnechanic's  tools  and  implcmenta  to  nn  amount 
Bot  SKOocding  $25,  a  family  Bible,  family  pity 
tTTTw,  scliool  books  and  other  books  not  ex- 
ceeding $50  in  vulne,  a  pew  in  a  church,  land 
set  apart  for  a  burial  place  not  exceeding  ^  of  an 
acre ;  and  in  addition,  a  lot  and  building  occu- 
pied as  a  residence  by  the  debtor,  being  a  house- 
nolder  and  having  a  family,  to  the  valuo  of 
$1,000;  but  if  the  premiMs  ao  oocnpied  shall 
wessd  that  amonnt  in  Tslnei,  ttio  debtor  nnnt 
pay  over  the  surplu?,  or  tlio  pre-ni  t  ^  may  bo 
■okLsabject  toP  the  payment  of  $1,000  of  tho 
preeesds  to  the  debtw.  ^ee  Fini  Faous.) 
n.o  ^  ?.  m.  U  the  old  form  of  execution  against 
Ute  person  of  the  de&ndant   By  tho  act  to 
abolish  imprisomuotibr  debt,  paased  in  1881, 
•ad  the  provisions  of  Uie  code  of  1S4d  and  sub- 
lequeot  modificationa,  there  is  no  longer  a  Lia- 
bility to  arrert  Ibr  iUbt,  either  upon  mesne  or 
final  process,  except  in  certain  specified  case*;, 
Tix. :  when  the  acUon  is  for  an  injnry  to  person 
ar  character,  wrongfiiUy  taking  or  detaining 
property,  fnibezzlctncnt  or  frftuuiilent  hiisappli- 
eation  of  property  by  a  public  oflBcer,  or  by  an 
attorney  or  couniJellor  or  officer  of  a  corpora- 
tion, or  by  a  broker  or  other  person  acting  in  a 
Mnciary  capadty,  or  where  the  defendant  has 
Wn  guilty  of  a  fraud  in  contracting  the  debt, 
orattempttog  to  avoid  the  payment  of  it  by  re> 
WMi  or  other  disposition  of  his  property.  An 
exerution  {urainst  property  1:^  inado  returnable 
IB  (0  days  from  the  time  when  it  is  israed.  The 
•bviff  mar  malce  s  retom  aariiar,  bat  is  not 
compel!' il  to  d  i  so.   An  execution  against  tho 
person  cannot  be  issned  until  the  return  of  an 
execntion  against  property.   As  to  flie  mode 
of  diwharpo  from  an  execution  against  tho 
penoQ,  it  has  already  been  oonndered  in  the  ar- 
titkDntOB  An»  CnunxoB.  (Sea  also  Bahk> 
■orb) 


EXEOUTORy  the  person  amwinted  to  carry 
Into  aAbet  the  diraMloDs  ooniained  in  n  laat 

will  and  testament.  Bv  tho  common  law  of 
England,  or  rather  by  the  law  as  administered 
in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  which  have  the  ei- 
elusive  Jurisdiction  of  the  probato  of  willa  and 
the  granting  of  letters  testamentary,  an  infant 
of  the  age  ot  17  was  qaalifled  to  act  as  exeoo* 
tor.  Prior  to  that  age,  letters  of  administration 
were  granted  to  some  other  person  dumnU 
minore  cetaU  ;  but  by  statute  $8  George  III., 
87,  sncli  administration  most  now  continue  nntil 
tho  person  named  as  executor  has  reached  the 
of  21.  A  married  woman  cannot  net  as  an 
executrix  without  the  assent  of  her  hnsband, 
inasmuch  as  he  is  responsible  for  her  acts.  Let* 
tcrs  of  administration  may  issue  to  tho  wife  in 
case  of  the  absence  of  the  husband  from  the 
eonntry,  or  of  hfe  legal  incompetency,  upon  her 
procuring  some  one  to  execute  an  administra- 
tion bond  in  place  of  the  husband.  As  no  boM 
is  TSqoirad  npon  iaming  letten  teskaoMHitsry,  it 
w'OTild  seem  tliat  tho  wifo  should  be  entitle*! 
without  giving  security  when  the  husband  is 
absent  or  incompetent;  yet  if  be  fa  to  be  beUl 
liable  for  her  acts,  his  mn-^cnt  must  bo  neces- 
sary, or  security  given  in  place  thereof.  When 
exeeators  are  not  named  in  a  will,  or  are  incom- 
petent, or  refMw  to  act,  letters  of  administration 
witli  tho  will  annexed  may  bo  issued,  under 
which  tlie  same  powers  may  be  exercised  that 
could  have  been  by  competent  executors  duly 
appointed.  By  statute  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  no  person  Is  competent  to  st-rvo  as  on  ex- 
ecutor who  is  incapable  in  law  of  making  aoon- 
tract  (except  a  married  woman),  or  Is  nnder 
tho  age  of  21  >  -  n  -.  or  an  nlli  n,  <  r  has  been 
convicted  of  an  infamous  crime,  or  shall  be  ad- 
judged incompetent  by  the  surrogate,  by  reason 
of  drunkenness,  improvidence,  or  want  of  un- 
derstanding. It  is  further  provided  that  a  mar- 
ried woman  shall  not  be  entitled  to  letters  tee* 
tamentary  unless  her  husband  consent  thereto 
by  a  writing  filed  with  the  surrogate.  In  such 
ease  the  letters  iasne  to  her,  and  she  adminis- 
ters in  her  own  name;  but  letters  of  adminis- 
tration (which  issue  when  there  is  no  will) 
roust  bo  taken  out  by  the  hnsband  in  behalf  of 
the  wife.  When  n  woman  who  is  acting  as  ex- 
ecutrix or  administratrix  marries,  her  letters 
are  not  thereby  superseded,  but  may  be  revoked 
upon  the  application  of  any  person  interested. 
ITie  hnsbana  would  probably  be  liable  for  her 
nctii  as  administratrix  if  ho  took  no  proceedings 
to  t^ko  oat  letters  of  administration  io  his  own 
name,  and  fbr  her  aeta  as  exeentrix  if  he  makes 
no  application  ^nr  iln:  m vocation  of  her  power. 
An  ezeootor  d«  ton  tort^  as  he  was  formerly 
ealled,  i  «.,  one  who  intermeddled  with  the 
estate  withont  having  lawHil  authority,  was 
liable  to  the  extent  of  any  assets  which  he  might 
have  appropriated  to  be  aned  as  an  executor 
of  his  own  wronp,  but  was  not  enfiflo^l  to  insti- 
tute a  suit  as  executor.  In  the  state  of  New 
York,  any  one  intermeddling  with  the  estate  of 
a  deoeaaed  panon  witbooft  having  an  ifpoint* 
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uitiul  as  cxecntor  or  administrator,  may  be 
made  liable  lo  the  rightful  represontative  as  a 
wronc  doer,  but  cannot  be  treated  as  an  exeoa- 
tor  ^  his  own  wnnig.  An  alien  eannot  bo 
either  an  executor  or  administrator,  unless  he  is 
aaiobabitaatof  ibestate.  Letters  testamentary 
or  of  adminirtntiott  issued  abroad  are  not  reo> 
ognized  in  New  York ;  but  if  issued  in  another 
state,  hy  competent  authority,  the  porsuii  ap- 
pointed wfll  be  entitled,  on  production  of  such 
letters,  to  receive  letters  of  administration.  It 
is  held,  however,  that  a  fureigu  executor  or  ad- 
ministrator may  be  called  to  aoooont  for  aaaeti 
ieceive<l  abroad  and  brouglit  horo. 

EXELMANS,  Kemy  JuiEi'ii  Isidore,  count, 
a  French  general,  bom  in  Bar-sur-Omain, 
Mcusc,  ^Tor.  13,  17V5,  killed  by  a  fall  from  his 
horse,  July  10,  1852.  Ho  served  first  in  Italy, 
became  an  aide-de-camp  of  Murat,  whom  he  fol- 
lowed to  Grermany,  ana  attraoted  the  attenti<ni 
of  Napoleon,  who  made  bim  a  colonel  after  the 
battle  of  AusterliUL  In  1806  and  1 807  be  fought 
in  the  campaigoa  of  Prassia  and  Poland.  la 
1808  be  aoeompanled  Hnratto  Spain,  wbere  be 
was  taken  prisoner  and  carrle<l  to  Enpland, 
whence  ho  escaped  in  IBll,  and  rejoined  Mnrat| 
Ummi  king  of  Naples.  He  returned  to  France, 
however,  as  soon  as  Murat's  policy  began  to  cln«h 
with  that  of  Napoleon,  and  served  in  the  Kussion 
campaign  with  the  rank  of  general  of  division, 
"when  ho  was  severely  wounded.  In  1813  the 
emperor  intrusted  liiin  with  the  command  of  the 
army  in  Saxony,  and  afterward  of  the  operations 
in  Holland.  During  Napoleon's  exile  at  Klha  !io 
was  ai  lirst  treated  with  great  disLiiictiun  by  tho 
Bourbons,  who  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of 
count ;  but  afterward  be  incurred  their  displeas- 
ure by  a  congratulatory  letter  which  he  wrote  to 
Hurat,  and  which  was  intercepted.  He  was  ac- 
quitted, however,  bj  the  court  martial  before 
wbtob  he  waa  tried.  He  hailed  Kapoleon's  return, 
from  Elba  with  enthusiasm,  and,afler  having  been 
raised  to  the  French  peerage  in  Jane,  1815,  he 
MMimied  hia  dntiea  in  the  army  of  the  emperor, 
and  fought  with  his  wonted  bravery  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Waterloo.  After  passing  several  years  in 
ezOe,  he  reoeiTod  in  1819  permladon  to  retom 
to  France,  and  was  to  somo  extent  reinstated  in 
bis  military  position,  houia  Philippe  re^itored 
hhn  to  the  obamber  of  peen^  where  he  de- 
nounced tho  execution  of  Ncy  as  an  "  abomina- 
ble aisiiassiuattou."  Under  Louis  Napoleon  be 
was  appointed  in  1850  grand  chancellor  of  the 
legion  of  honor,  and  in  1851  marshd  of  France. 

EX£TER  (Ind.  name  Squanueott)^  a  towu- 
ahipaud  one  of  the  capitals  of  Rockingham  co., 
K.H.,  situated  on  Exeter  river,  a  branch  of  the 
Piaoataqua,  I4m.  8.  W.  from  Portsmouth ;  pop. 
in  1850,  ;3,y2D.  The  Boston  and  ifaino  railm  ia 
passes  through  Exeter  viiUge,  which  is  built 
aronnd  the  fUta  upon  both  banks.  The  tide 
flows  to  the  falls,  to  which  place  tho  ri  ver  is 
navigable  for  small  schooners.  Manufacturing 
is  largdy  carried  on.  The  Exeter  company  waa 
incorporated  in  1829  with  a  capitiil  of  $ilT'»,00Oj 
fur  the  mauuiactare  of  ootton  goods.  I  he  miUs 


oontain  7,224  spindlea.  The  Ifew  Kng^and  ffa> 

"pipo  company  vam  uicorpo rated  in  1848,  with  a 
capital  of  $100,000.  There  are  also  3  saw  miU^ 
4  grist  miUs,  and  1  ateam  plai^ng  mill   In  the 

western  part  of  t^e  township  is  avillafro  where 
.paper,  carriages^  morocco,  and  other  articles  are 
w^analTely  nuundhotared.  The  total  vahe  of 

manufactures  yearly  is  estimntoii  at  f4'^0,000. 
The  principal  village  is  pleasanUy  situate  1  on  a 
plain.  Tho  streets  are  wide  and  8ba<  Km  i  i  j  dm 
trees.  Tho  courthouse  and  town  h  il!  is  a  hau<i- 
some  brick  edifice,  erected  in  lb>'>5  at  a  cost  of 
$32,000.  There  are  $  ohnrch  et  1 1 1  ^—8  Bap- 
tbt,  1  Christian,  2  Congregational.  1  _Nfo?hoH-t, 
1  Roman  Catliolic,  1  Second  Ad  vcaL,  aud  1  Ui.;- 
tarian.  There  are  13  publio  schoola,  1  female 
seminary,  and  Phillips  academy  for  boys,  3 
banks  with  a  capital  of  $200,000,  a  savings  in- 
stitution, and  a  public  library  containing  i.lW 
volumes.  Phillips  academy  was  foonded  ta 
1781  by  John  Ph{llip^  LL.D.,  who  beqneaOtd 
to  it  property  valued  at  tli-^'  tiiiio  at  abjot 
JSXO,000.  The  settlement  of  Exeter  was  com- 
manloed  July  4,  1688,  by  a  party  of  emigraaAi 
from  lIas^:i'"'Ii;i.'^otts  bay,  luid.^-i*  tho  lo.*^  of  the 
Bar*  John  Wheelwright,  who  liad  beea  banished 
from  that  oolony  on  aeooont  of  his  adherence 
to  Antinomian  opinions.  They  purc  hased  kniJs 
of  tho  Indians  ilear  the  falls  on  the  S^uam^otti 
and  named  tho  town  after  Exeter  in  En^ad. 
They  formed  a  church,  and  inado  thein^elTef  a 
body  politic  by  choosing  rulers.  Their  laws 
were  made  in  popular  assen>bly,  and  waraii^ 
mally  as>sented  to  ny  tho  peojile.  Ii  was  a  near 
approacli  to  a  pure  democracy.  The  town  suf- 
fered severely  during  the  Indian  wars  from  1690 
to  about  1710.  A  portion  of  it  waa  anneared  to 
South  New  Market  in  1898. 

EXETER,  a  city,  port,  and  parliamentary 
borongb  of  England,  capital  of  Devonshire^  aoA 
a  ooon^  in  itseUl  on  the  Exe,  10  nrilee  ttm 
itamoutn,  159  m.  W.  S.  W.  from  London  ;  pop^ 
in  1861,  82,810.  The  Exe  is  here  crossed  by  a 
haadaome  atone  bridge  leading  to  tiie  anfaurhaf 
St.  Thomas.    The  f^ity,  standing  on  a  steep  so- 
divity,  has  2  wide  principal  streets,  which  oros 
each  other  at  r i  gli  t  angles  near  its  centra.  It  is 
generally  well  built,  has  many  fine  squares  and 
terraces  and  ancient  houses,  and  in  it^  suburbs 
and  environs  arc  numerous  elegant  vilba.  It 
was  formerly  strongly  fortified,  lur  exterior 
wall  is  nuw  in  a  ruinous  state,  and  a  ])art  of  the 
rampart  has  been  converted  into  a  promenade. 
On  an  eminence  N.  E.  of  the  town  is  RoQge> 
mont  casUe,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  West 
Saxon  kings,  rep^red  by  Willumi  the  Conqueror. 
Exeter  >  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  founded  in 
1049.   Its  cathedral,  a  magnificent  buUdinf  of 
(  rucifonu  Bhapo,  was  begun  in  tho  lllh  ccn- 
tary.   Its  entire  length  b  406  feet ;  it  ha»  3 
Norman  towers  180  feet  in  h^ght,  10  chapels 
or  oratories,  and  a  chapter  house.    One  of  the 
towers  contains  an  immense  l>eU  weighiog  IV 
600  Iba.,  and  the  other  has  a  peal  of  11  Mhl 
Araon^  tho  numerous  schools  is  a  free  gramnar 
school  tbundcd  by  the  citizens  in  the  rciga  of 
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Gharies  L,  in.  wbioii  the  soiui  of  trmaoa  «ro  in* 
Atutod  gritaitoiHij,  tad  wUoh  lias  16  ezhi- 

Vitions  to  either  of  tho  QDirersities.  Exeter 
has  ft  theatre^aod  Tsrioas  literaiy  and  obari- 
titti  InatitolloiM.  The  eommeroe  of  Bxeter  is 

iDHch  leas  now  than  formerly,  but  as  tlio  nictri> 
poUs  of  D«Tou  and  Cornwall  it  has  considerabla 
infeemal  trade.  The  river  Eze  is  navigable  for 
VQSBels  of  large  borden  to  Topsham,  3  m.  below 
Exeter;  and  bj  means  of  a  canal  built  in  1563, 
sabsequentlj  mnch  enlarged,  and  one  of  the 
oldest  in  England,  vessels  or  400  tons  burden 
can  oome  np  to  the  quay  near  tho  w  idln  of  the 
town.  Tlio  registered  shipping  of  tho  port, 
Dec  l'=3f5,  wfL^  173  veH^la  of  21,54f>  tons; 
eatraiiutis  duriu^  liio  jF  cur,  638  vesselci  ui  04,17o 
tons;  dearanoes,  216  vessels  of  12,951  tons. 
SsKges  and  other  woollen  goods  were  formerly 
insnnfsctored  in  this  oitj  and  the  neighboring 
towns  to  a  large  extent^  and  shipped  Ltnco  to 
IIm  oontinant  and  the  East  Indies;  but  the  in- 
tradnotloii  of  machinery  and  tiie  lover  prioe  of 
fad  in  the  north  of  England  havo  very  much 
&ninifthed  this  trade. — This  city  is  of  unknown 
antiqaity,  and  is  the  Oaar-Iso  of  the  Britons, 
and  the  Isca  Damnonionun  of  tho  Romans.  It 
was  tho  capital  of  the  West  Saxons,  and  in  tho 
reign  of  AlJ&«d  in  876  it  was  surprised  by  tlie 
Danes.  It  waa  beeieged  and  taken  by  William 
the  Conqueror.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  YII.  it 
was  saooBssfolly  defended  against  Perkin  War- 

bcrk.  vrhn  Inndofl  witli  fin  nrmy  in  (^-jrnwnll. 
It  ttuatained  a  aicge  iu  Uie  reigu  ol  iAiward  VI., 
when  the  religious  changes  and  the  enclosure 
«  of  lands  which  had  been  common  while  the 
monasteriea  existed  caused  a  general  insnrreo- 
tion  of  tlie  people  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire. 
Ill  the  civil  war  it  esfMoead  the  royal  oansei 
wastaken  by  the  paifitfiMotariaii&  was  nfadmi 
hy  Prince  Maurice,  became  the  head-quarters 
(^the  royalists  in  the  west  and  the  rasidtonoe  of 
CAsriei^  qneen,  and  In  1649  amrendered  dfter 
a  blockade  to  (Itn.  Fairfax.     Kxctcr  hns  rc- 
tamed  2  members  to  parliament  ever  since  the 
nign  of  Edward  I. 

EXTI  vrSTION  (Let  ej^rio,  to  draw  out), 
&  method  of  the  ancient  geometry,  applied  with 
9««diar  success  by  Armiinedes,  oy  whieh  the 

Valne  of  an  inrommen^nrnblo  f]nnnt"ty  vrfia 
Sought  by  obLiiiuiiig  appruiiuiatious  alternately 
greater  and  less  than  the  truth,  until  two  ap- 
proximationB  differed  so  littio  from  each  other 
that  either  might  be  taken  Uie  exact  Btate- 
tneot  Thus  the  length  of  a  circumference  was 
•wgfat  by  cskalating  the  length  of  inscribed 
nd  circumscribed  poTygona,  and  increasing  the 
number  of  sides  until  tho  lengths  of  the  outer 
and  iaacr  pc^ygoa  were  aenabl  v  the  same,  whea 
Iktrfthe  enranmferenoe  ooula  ndt  differ  sensi- 
blyfrorn  either.  Exliun^^tion  is  now  interesting 
<^y  because  it  led,  in  the  17th  century,  to 
Uk»  invention  of  fbe  ^fbrentlal  cafaralQB. 

EXHILARATING  GAS    Pco  ?5'iTaoonr. 

EXMOUTU,  Edward  1*kij,ew.  vuMMtunt,  an 
£i#«h  admiral,  born  In  Dover,  April  19, 1757. 
diadialeiganoath,  Jan.  23,1  b33.  Hoantand 
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the  royal  navy  in  1770,  and  in  1775  was  a  inid- 
ehipman  of  the  frigate  Blonde,  which  carried 
Gen.  Burgt»yn6  to  Ajuerica,  and  first  saw  active 
service  in  the  American  revolntionary  war.  .An* 
pointed  to  the  armed  schooner  Oarleton,  on  Lake 
Cliamplnin,  he  took  a  brilliant  part  in  tho  na- 
val acti<m  of  Oct.  11,  1776,  and  distinguished 
himself  in  the  same  waters  on  several  snhae* 
qucnt  occasions.  Attached  to  the  army  with  a 
partv  of  seamen  xmder  his  orders,  he  rondefed 
umwaUe  asaiatanee  during  ib»  difBcult  ad- 
vance of  "Rnrf^rjyno  to  Saratoga,  and,  tiiouph  a 
midshipman  only  20  years  of  age,  was  called  to 
the  coOBOilof  war  at  which  that  general's  capit- 
nlfition  (Ictcnnined.  Younjj  Pellew  plead- 
ed earuestiy  tiiat  iiia  naval  brigade  might  not 
be  inclade4  vgiog  that  they  had  been  the  pio- 
neers of  the  arnoy,  and  could  make  their  way 
back  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  But  he  was  over> 
ruled,  and  sent  homo  as  bearer  6f  despatcliea, 
receiving  immediate  promotion.  In  June,  1780, 
being  first  fientenant  cf  the  ftigate  Apollo,  he 
succeeded  to  tho  command,  the  captain  being 
killed  at  an  early  period  of  a  severe  aotkm 
fought  witii  ft  TnaA  frigate  off  Ostend.  It 
ended  in  Tjont,  Pellow  drnnng  the  enemy  on 
ahore  under  tho  neutral  batteries ;  and  for  his 
good  oonduot  he  was  made  a  oommander.  In 
1782  the  rank  of  post  captain  was  awarded  him 
for  a  Buooea^ul  oonflict  with  H  iremh  priva- 
teers, inddo  the  i»le  of  Bass.  From  1786 
to  1701,  he  comninmlod  i  uccesstvel v  tho  frig- 
ates WuichcoUr  iuid  toiilisbury  on  Liio  New- 
fotmdland  station,  but  on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war  with  France  in  1793,  ho  was 
appointed  to  the  Nympbe,  86,  for  employ- 
ment  nearer  home.  Uo  boou  signalized  him- 
self by  fig^<j"g  and  capturing  the  French  frig^* 
ate  Catepaire.  Una  was  tihe  fln*  prise  taken 
in  tho  war,  and  it  gained  Capt  Pellew  tho  hon- 
or of  knighthood.  Uis  next  ship  was  the  Are^ 
ibitta,  ft  saoM  inunortaliaed  In  IMhffln'a  naval 
songs;  and  his  merit  procured  him.  in  1794,  the 
command  of  the  famous  flying  squadron  of 
crack  frigatcM,  organized  fw  sarnoe  in  the  Brit- 
ish channel.  Tn  1795  he  was  moved  into  the 
frigate  Indefaiigublo,  and  was  actively  engaged 
in  Uoduding  and  watching  the  French  ooaak 
In  January  of  the  follnwing  year,  while  ho  was 
refitting  at  Plymouth,  tho  Dutton,  a  Ixirge  traus- 
port  ahip,  wiUi  trooos  on  board,  was  driven  on 
tho  rocks  in  a  terrino  gale.  Sir  Edward,  who 
chanced  to  be  on  shore,  by  extraordinary  per- 
sonal exertions,  got  on  board,  a.sipumed  direc- 
tion, andjaooeeded  in  saving  the  lives  of  all  on 
hoard.  He  lumseUI  the  first  to  render  asrist* 
ance,  was  the  last  to  swing  himself  ashore,  and 
the  wreck  shortly  afterward  went  to  pieces. 
The  whole  deed  wan  eo  hrOliant  and  masterly 
that  it  created  an  immenso  Bcuaation,  having 
been  witnessed  also  by  thousands  of  spectators. 
Plymouth  voted  tiie  modest  hero  of  it  the  fre»' 
dom  of  tho  to^^-n,  in  a  gold  box;  Liverpool,  a 
servico  of  plate  ;  Geoive  HI.  created  him  a 
baronet,  as  Sir  Edmra  Fellew  of  Treveny} 
andaalnuidadahipinaqitarteced  in  hiaanao- 
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Tial  bearings.  Th<^  Wnctfit^c  of  the  harbor  of 
Brest  and  various  luiuur  sea  lighis  ensmed.  Iq 

1799  he  commanded  the  Imp^tuenx,  78;  and  in 
that,  ehip,  as  in  the  Indefatigable,  he  breasted 
and  broke,  so  far  as  his  own  crews  were  con- 
cerned, the  mntinoua  spirit  which  was  rank  in 
tbe  Britifih  aaT  j  about  this  period,  and  aBsamed 
flon  tinoA  to  tiino  a  pcfOons -d^jirffiMDoei.  In 

1800  he  took  part  iti  the  abortive  expedition 
against  Ferrol,  bub  under  soperior  offlioera.  Dor- 

tbe  short  peace  tiitt  lUDowed  tho  treaty 
of  Amiens,  Sir  Edward  was  elected  memV  pr  nf 
parliament  fionr  Bumtabia  In  1803,  on  the  ro- 
newal  of  hoafeilitiei,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Ton- 
nant,  80,  and  proceeded  to  blockade  n  Frcrich 
squadron  at  Ferrol;  but  be  was  recalled  m  the 
following  year,  to  support  the  admiraltif  vnder 
Earl  St.  Vincent  in  the  bouse  of  commons, 
against  a  motion  of  censoro  brought  forward 
by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  oontribnted  greatly  by  his 
straightforward  testimony  to  the  vote  which  ex- 
onerated the  head  of  the  naval  department.  In 
the  same  year  8ir  Edward  became  roar  admiral, 
reo^viog  i^nltaneoa^y  the  appointment  of 
navd  oommander-in-ehief  in  India.  He  hototod 
his  flag  in  the  Gulloden,  and  until  1809  was  oc- 
cupied in  protecting  commerce  against  French 
pnvatoera  in  tiie  eastern  aeas,  destroying  also 
eeveral  French  ships  of  war  at  Batavia  and  other 
Datch  East  Indian  ports.  In  the  si)riug  of  1810 
tlie  North  sea  aqnadroa  was  placed  under  liit 
orders,  and  a  year  later  he  sacceedod  Sir  Charles 
Cotton  in  Uie  Mediterr^ean.  Blockading  Tou- 
lon, Genoa,  and  the  various  harbors  that  are 
Bcattcred  along  the  norfborn  coasts  of  that  sea, 
was  his  occupation  durmg  the  next  8  years, 
which,  if  not  marked  by  any  salient  points,  were 
nncheokered  by  disasters.  At  the  close  of  the 
war,  when  honors  were  freely  bestowed  upon 
the  British  army  for  its  triumphant  campaign  in 
the  Feninsnlai  it  was  tboqgbt  right  that  one  peer- 
ag«  should  be  awarcled  toui«  navy.  Fortiin  di»> 
tinction  Sir  Edward  TVlIo'v  was  selected,  and  he 
was  created  Baron  Exmouth  of  Canonteign.  A 
pension  was  alao  gnuttod  him,  as  nanal  wlien  a 
p -L  r  iL' ^  is  awardea  for  public  services.  A  oom- 
mandership  and  then  a  grand  cross  of  the  bath 
toon  fbllowed ;  hnfc  the  admiral's  services  W6WI 
not  yet  complete.  When  Xapoleon  escaped 
from  Elba,  he  again  hoisted  hisflae  in  the  M^i- 
terranean,  proceeding  first  to  Napm*  where  he 
landed  a  body  of  marines,  and  preserred  order. 
Early  in  July,  1S15,  be  embarked  an  Austrian 
force  at  (Tcuoa,  under  Sir  Hudson  Ix>we,  and 
sailed  for  Manieilles*,  which  tbcy  protected  from 
the  attack  of  Marshal  Bruuu,  who  tlireatenod  to 
march  thither  from  Toulon.  The  inhabitants 
praaented  him  a  splendid  tastimoniaL  in  plate, 
Dearing  the  insoripti<m :  A  VanUralmihrd  Esf- 
mouthy  la  r ilU  de  MarteilUt  reeonnaitm u  tc.  In 
March  following,  he  was  ordered  to  demand  from 
tiie  Bnrbary  ohidh  the  release  of  all  the  Ionian 
prisoners  enslaved,  the  Ionian  islands  having 
just  come  under  British  guardianship.  The  dej 
of  Algiers,  first  visited,  compUed.  At  Ttanl^ 
iMwravar^  Lord  Xumwu'i  inlecprefear  gata  Iba 


bey  to  understand  tbnt  bo  was  remrfred  to  ahcl- 
ish  Christian  slavery  ai together.    He  cooeeoted, 
as  did  his  colleague  of  TripolL    Lord  Exmooih 
hereapon  returned  to  Algiers,  and  proved  the 
seme  demand,  but  not  with  the  aoma  imA 
Tlic  dey  reftised  thw  further  concession,  and  the 
Tiolept  oondoot  of  his  myrmidoos  nearl j  broo^ 
on  Mm  mmnurr  ohasliseinent.   Bat  the  at 
niiral  had  alre^idy  exceeded  lii-  instmL^tjor.-,  zni 
not  feeling  juatiiied  in  proceeding  to  bosuiitieL 
agreed  that  negotialioDs  shoold  De  tnuaftnat 
to  Ix}ndon  and  Constantinople,  warning  thed«y 
thai  he  might  be  oompelled  eventoallj  tor«tan>, 
in  which  case  he  further  undertook  to  t-auer 
down  the  defences  of  Algiers  with  5  line-«;- 
battle  ships  only,  a  prophecy  most  accnrutJj 
ItalflBed.   The  boast  might  nave  been  tenoed 
presnmptnous,  b^it  Lord  Exmouth  never  tnijted 
to  chance.   He  liud  at  that  tuotncnt  in  his  po»- 
session  accurate  plans  and  soundings  made  •i' 
pressly  for  him,  which  corrected  many  grra 
errors  in  the  admiralty  charts.  These  latter  htA 
doubtless  been  the  groimd  of  Ix)rd  NeLs:^'s 
expressed  opinion  tluU^  25  line-of-battk  atupi 
wonld  be  neoenary  to  bring  llie  dej  to  lanni. 
On  tlie  return  of  the  squadron  to  England,  pre> 
oeded  and  Mowed  by  tidings  of  freah  ootnga^ 
It  was  detetmined,  amr  a  lorring  debate  in  th» 
house  of  commons,  that  the  Algerines  shoalJ 
bo  forced  into  submission.   I^ord  Exmouth  wm 
ampowered  to  execnto  the  task,  and  allowed  aa 
nnrcatrictod  selection  of  material.    Greutiy  to 
the  surprise  of  tiie  admiralty,  and  in  the  l^th 
of  protests  from  many  naval  officers  of  abili^ 
ana  experience,  he  persisted  in  limiting  his  msin 
force  to  5  line-of-battlo  ships,  including  lL« 
Queen  Charlotte,  wliioh  was  to  carry  his  flag, 
and  one  other  three-decker.   There  were  abo  i 
frigates,  4  bomb  vessels,  and  5  gun  brigs.  The 
squadron  was  to  be  manned  by  volunteors;  and 
as  the  e]q;>edition  was  a  pmiloos  one,  Lord  £i- 
tnoathpwemptorilyTeAmd  his  brother,  histwa 
sons,  and  bis  two  sons-in-law,  all  officers  w!>o 
had  served  under  him  with  more  or  toss  diatioo- 
tion,  permission  to  aocompaoy  him.  The  test 
sailed  from  Prirtsmouth  on  July  25.  and  thi)-.tfi> 
raw  hands,  of  whom  the  crews  were  mosstly 
eom posed,  had  Imt  a  month's  training  at  the 
guns.    On  touching  at  Gibraltar,  the  Datch 
vice-admiral,  Baron  Yan  der  CapeUan,  being 
there  with  6  fri^tes  and  a  corvette,  asmai^ 
begged  leave  to  take  part,  which  vrm  accorded. 
Ou  Aug.  27  the  fleet  arrived  off  Algiers,  aad  a 
flag  of  truce  with  the  admiral's  demands  was 
sent  in,  the  vessels  lying-to  about  a  mile  from 
the  town.    At  2  P.  M.,  no  answer  having  been 
received,  the  Qneen  Charlotte  led  in  to  tlie  at- 
tack, every  detail  of  which  had  been  preecn* 
oerted  with  the  most  consummate  jadgmeat 
Algiers  was  very  strongly  defendeil.    A  s<ri« 
of  forts  and  batteries  faced  the  sea,  massively 
built  and  heavily  mounted,  the  guns  tiiat  eooi' 
mandod  the  sea  api)roac}ies  being  estimated  at 
nearly  600.   These  had  all  been  put  in  rewr, 
new  woilEi  being  also  addad.  In  the  hanwr, 
which  is  artiSdal  and  has  tti  enfaanoe  oo^  IM 
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yards  wide,  lay  4  frigates,  5  largo  correttes,  and 
S9  gan  boats.    The  garrison  hod  been  increased 
to  40,000  men.    The  dey  was  bent  npon  obsti- 
nate re^istauco.    So  confident  also  was  ho  in 
ha  preparations  and  resources,  exp«otiug  mora- 
orer  to  ba  ab]o  to  carry  the  ddps  by  boarding 
trom  his  gon  boats,  which  were  crowded  with 
Den,  that  the  Algerines  allowed  the  British 
ins  ship  and  anotlicr  one  to  take  their  stations 
bdCott  firiog  a  shot  thenuelven.    The  Qaeen 
Ounfetto  Moordingly  was  anchored  by  the 
?tvra,  a  half-cable's  length  from  the  mole  head, 
being  there  lashed  to     mainmast  of  aa^duLn- 
riiw  Drift  riwadopsJit  the  haflxffVpiOitUi.  ^Hm 
plin  of  attack,mo8tablyc<inceivcd,  was  carried 
oat  with  gallantry  and  skill  by  all  the  sbipe  en- 
faged,  inaading  the  Dotch  AozQiaries,  who  bore 
their  fall  share  of  the  bmnt.    Lord  Emionth 
bad  rightly  estimated  the  power  of  his  own 
Aip^  onerriDg  and  tremendoos  broadside.  It 
won  sileDoed  the  battery  on  the  mole ;  but  the 
Ai^zioas  foo^t  their  numerous  guns  with  pre- 
6aaa  and  iiSnpidity,  and  at  an  early  period 
of  the  engagement  their  gnn  hnvA^  darinply 
swept  np  to  board  the  adnjiral  and  the  Iriguto 
next  htm.    Concealed  at  first  by  the  dense 
smoke,  they  were  discovered  ere  Uiey  ranged 
aloBf?«ide,  and  nearly  aU  snnk  by  a  few  well- 
dircctod  shots.    At  great  risk  the  Algerine  fleet 
▼as  ubseqaentlr  fixed  and  bornt,  the  Queen 
ChtrhCte,  mmi  iter  dom  proziniity,  narrowly 
^.  aping  a  similar  fate  as  one  of  the  burning 
Teaads  drifted  past  her.  Toward  i^ght^  as  (h« 
gmiieo  ahore  beetmo  sOeaeed,  and  fbo  Hnmniil* 
tion  fell  short,  the  fleet  gradually  slackened  fire ; 
tod  at  11  P.  M.  the  admiral  hanled  ofL  after  an 
sagyipgat  of  nearly  9  hom^  dnraood.  Hie 
xnsterial  result  of  this  fierce  and  protracted 
bombardment  was  that  nearly  all  the  Algerine 
batteries  toward  tlie  sea  were  crumbled  Into 
mbe,  together  with  alargo  portion  of  the  town, 
Vid Uiat  the  arsenal  and  anned  hlnj  jiing  were 
boned.  The  damage  iraaeiionn  us.    The  dcy 
reported  hi3  loss  in  men  as  exceeding  7,000.  Of 
tie  Briti&h  force  818  men  were  killed  and 
voonded,  and  65  of  the  Dutch.   No  oflScers  of 
^batinctkHi  fell,  thoa^  the  admiral  himself  had 
amnd  uvrow  eseapet.  He  waa  strook  fai  8 
places  and  a  cannon  shot  tore  away  the  skirts 
of  his  ooat.  The  moral  effiact  of  tlie  aohieve- 
Bnat  wM  In  keeping  wtthfliemaleriaL  On  the 
inominjr  after  this  severe  lesson,  the  dcy  sub- 
mitted to  all  the  demands  that  had  been  made 
^  him  by  Gnat  Britain,  inelndmg  the  aboU- 
twn  of  Christian  slavery  ror  ever,  and  the  im- 
neduUe  relciise  of  1,200  slaves  of  all  nations. 

Lord  Exmoutlk^  Mnner  visit  to  the  Barbery 
<«»t  1,800  had  been  set  at  liberty.  Returning 
lit  £:^Uad,  the  victor  in  this  memorable  conflict 
vaa  veloomed  with  unbounded  entlmsiasm.  He 
TIS  Sflvaccod  to  tlio  fliL't:if y  (  f  a  viscount,  ro- 
•wv&l  the  thanks  of  piir]iiiiuL;iit,and  wasknight- 
t  l  by  K-veral  of  the  continental  potentates.  In 
1817  the  naval  command  at  Plymou  th  was  gi  von 
Uat,  vluch  be  retained  for  8  years,  and  then 
iMintt  filfato  Ift.  la  MMneiiihip^ 


lanco,  coolness,  rcadine^?  rosource,  prompt- 
ness and  accuracy  of  judgment,  and  the  8a< 

ficioQs  adaptatioii  of  means  to  an  end,  Ylieoant 
xmouth  had  no  snperior  in  the  servioe  of 
Great  Britain.  lie  was  never  foiled;  never 
fiuled.  Ab  a  schoolboy,  under  10  years  of  age^ 
he  gave  proof  of  his  resnluto  spirit,  by  onter- 
ing  a  honso  on  fire  to  bnug  out  a  keg  of  gun- 
powder, when  no  other  bystander  dmak  «|^ 

E roach.  As  a  ci^itain  in  the  Wincbelsca,  when 
is  crew  were  dose-reefing  the  main  topsail,  in 
a  hard  gale  on  a  dark  night,  his  voice  was  sud- 
denly heard  tan  the  ya^-ara^  the  iqoBt  peri^ 
ooa  positiaiD.  Jumping  overboard  to  eaTe  \Hb 
was  of  freqnent  occurrence  with  him.  When 
hia  Aag  ahip^  the  Colloden,  took  fire  off  the 
OoronuiodM  eooat^  and  maay  of  tiiie  erew  jn^ 
overboard,  and  there  was  general  confu s'n  fi.  !;e 
beat  to  quarters,  ordered  the  marlned  to  iire 
upon  any  one  attempttng  to  leave  the  ship,  cot 
tljo  tackles  of  the  hor^ts  to  prevent  their  being 
hoisted  out,  restored  confidence,  and  had  the 
fire  extinguished.  Among  a  mutinous  crew,oa 
a  lee  shore,  or  in  the  heat  of  brittle,  he  was 
always  the  same — always  ready,  always  reso- 
lute. •  In  addition  to  all  this,  he  was  reUgioai^ 
loyal,  truthful,  hnmane,  and  charitable. 

EXODUS  (Gr.  i^oSoc,  departure),  the  going 
out  or  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt 
under  Moses.  This  evoit  has  been  largely  die> 
cussed  by  critice  and  oommentators,  and  there 
is  very  considerable  discrepancy  in  regard  to  the 
date  of  (he  exodus,  the  place  where  the  Hehrewe 
erosBed  the  Bed  sea,  the  natnt*  and  enlent  of 
the  miracle  connected  with  this  na'-npc,  fr-.  Dr. 
Robinson  advooates  the  view  toat  the  lied  sea 
was  crossed  at  or  near  Soei;  other  critics  and 
travellers  express  themselves  con  vin red  that  the 
pessage  was  effected  at  Ras  Attaka,  where  the 
Valley  of  Wandering  terminates.  The  date  of 
the  exodus  is  fixed  bv  Usher  at  1491  B.  C,  by 
the  Septuagint  16H  B.  0.,  by  Dr.  Hales  1G48 
B.  0.,  and  by  Bunsen,  Lepsios,  and  Wilkinson 
at  or  about  1320  B.  C.  in  the  reign  of  a  Pharaoh 
whose  name  was  Pthahmcn  or  Menephthah. 
— The  book  of  Exodus  is  the  second  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, or  five  books  of  Moses.  It  c^ves  a  nar- 
rative of  the  fortunes  of  the  IsraeUtes  after  their 
migration  into  Egypt,  the  birth  and  education 
of  Mosea^  the  plagoea  inflicted  on  the  Egyptians^ 
Ae  departore  of  ueHabrawa,  the  passage  of  the 
Bed  sea,  the  pving  of  ttalaw  on  Mount  Binai, 
and  the  erection  ol  the  tabemaclei  and  indudee 
tiie  pwriod  from  the  death  of  Joseph  to  the  end 
of  the  first  year  after  the  going  out  of  Egypt. 

EXOGENS  (Gr.  e^w,  outward,  and  y<i/«M»,  to 
generate),  a  da^  of  plants  so  cdled  becanae 
their  woody  matter  is  increased  by  additions  to 
the  outnde  of  that  which  first  surrounds  the  cen- 
tal pitfk  Ae  there  are  no  specific  limits  to  the 
flgeofeiogenoiiHtr»^<^«,  their  diameter  indefinitely 
increases  by  thia  annual  proceed,  a  distinct  ex- 
t n  :il  layer  being  adikd  by  each  year's  growth. 
The  stem  of  an  exogen  oonsisteoKaoei^raleolp 
umn  of  pith  or  medulla,  woodjaooa^  end  IwlCi 
Prooenea  from  the  central  mediillAOilledme* 
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dnllafy  rnrs  eeon/h6  rones  trflnsver^oV.  Tho 
bark  of  aa  ezogen  parts  readily  from  ttie  uodtir- 
Ijftegirood  at*  fartieidar  aeaaoa  of  the  yetr, 
when  a  secretion  called  cambium  ia  pro- 

duoed  betw«M)a  the  wood  aad  the  inner  aoifMJe 
of  tb»  burk.  It  ia  at  thia  period  that  tiio  leaves 
expand  and  the  traak  lengtheaa,  Tlie  woodj 
fibres  in  the  leavea  are  prolonged  into  the  ateiii 
■or  trunk,  passing  down  among  tliu  cutiibliun,  and 
adhering  partly  to  the  wood  and  partljr  to  the 
lisric  of  Hio  pfSTions  year.  B j  ffats  uteafia  uuw 
liring  matter  contiiiuH!ly  depo^^ited  upon  the 
oattf  portion  of  the  woodjr  atom  and  the  inner 
of  Hm  Ml  K  fa  in  tUs  pvt  of 
the  stern  that  tho  intensest  vitality  exists,  the 
outer  and  older  layers  of  the  bark  and  the  inner 
•od  older  ooncentrio  rings  of  the  wood  becoming 
inert  and  fidliog  off  or  decaying  without  injary 
to  the  vegetative  parts.  The  office  of  the  me- 
doUivy  processes  is  very  important  as  means  of 
oommnnirntinn  hetwcon  the  ceiitro  of  tho  ptem 
and  the  outaide  kyers  or  rings:  and  they  are 
oondoits.  so  to  speak,  bjiriddi  tM  inid  matter 
pasfdng  down  the  bark  can  reach  the  wood  next 
the  modoUa  or  pith.  The:«e  processes!,  which 
resemble  thin  platoa,  aro  of  a  s|>ongy  nature 
similar  to  that  of  the  pith  from  which  tkegr  ori- 
gini^ed.  They  sometimes  assmne  rinnoshies 
and  undergo  partial  obliteration ;  and  sonietimea 
the  wood  itself  aaanmes  an  excessive  irregnlar- 
fty'.  As  tbeee  eireomtanoes  are  to  Iw  nmiid 

mostly  in  tropical  ciocronoiis  troG>,  vinoa^  and 
elimhera,  diffioalty  ia  sometimes  experienced  in 
peroeiving  from  traoayeraa  sections  their  ekfaas 
to  be  considered  a."  exogena.  This  natural  char- 
of  au  outward  growth  tn  the  exogens  ia 
tMMiated  with  ottMr  t)«culiaritie3  of  develop- 
ment of  ottier  orgRTi*'.  Tluis,  the  h  aro^  h:ive 
veins  nunifpng  fn>in  the  midrib  outwardly  to 
the  oircinafereDt '  ;  or  if  theraim  aevenl  ribs, 
the  veins  are  still  of  tho  same  qnality,  w  to 
form  an  irroguliw  network.  Those  vein:j  never 
rnn  parallel  to  each  other  withoot  ramifications, 
and  even  some  whioh  appear  to  do  so  will  be 
foand  to  possees  seoondaiy  veins.  The  leaves 
aN  )  fjill  away  from  tho  branches,  being  disartic- 
nUted  from  their  plaoee  of  insertion,  leaving  a 
ckM-floarMdnd.  OMiaftlkilar  organs,  ofied 
stipnlos,  are  also  freqaentiv  attached  to  tlie 
leaveSi  which  ia  very  nnaaoju  in  endogena.  The 
flowen  are  qninary,  that  i»,  they  hvn  5  sepals, 
C  petnlg.  and  5  stnmcijs,  or  some  power  of  t!iat 
nnmbor.  The  tail  and  feathery  outline  of  tho 
palms  Is  never  seen  in  the  exogens,  as  uooe  of 
them  depend  on  a  single  terminal  bnd  f  r  their 
developing  mx)wth.  iVom  the  very  germination 
of  Om  teed  &e  difference  is  apparent  in  the  fora 
of  the  embryo  and  in  tho  dioo^jdadOBOOi  chH^ 
acteristica  of  tho  yonng  plant, 

EXOROISM  (Gr.  ffap«iC<^  to  conjnro),  a  nte 
having  for  its  object  the  casting  ont  of  oril 

3[}irits.  As  the  natural  attendants  oi  u  btjiiot  in 
emoniacal  possession,  exorcisms  have  been 
practised  in  every  age  and  ooontiy.  The  pagans 
of  old,  like  those  <Mf  to-day,  attributed  duoiaes 
wliiah  li^Bed  tlMlr  rtil^  ani  alDMl  an  nWbcw 


tnnog  of  which  tber  did  not  readily  pcpeetn 
tiie  cauBO,  to  tlie  agency  of  maUguant  spiri:^ 
whose  power  they  soogfat  to  break  bv  incan- 
tations, mosic,  the  use  of  certain  words,  burn- 
ing drags  or  obemioal  oompoaods,  amulets,  ^ 
Eriicarus  and  ^^schines  were  thoscin^  of  \*'02iiiL 
woo  Hred  by  snob  axti^  and  wero  aoooied  of 
hnrlagaoaetiaea  Msriatod  tkeir  motes  fa  fbs 
imposture.   Even  haman  sacrifiLXH  w  i.  rc  resort- 
ed to  in  order  to  deetroy  the  speUa  of  depioBs. 
Joiephns  tsUs  na  fhat  Soknwm  aoqakacyat 
skill  in  exorcising,  and  left  several  IbrtDoll!)  :o 
be  Qsed  ia  the  ceremony.  He  gives  a  conooB 
raampki  of  the  ^oat^  of  tba  nag^  syitsai 
which  he  says  fell  under  his  own  observatioo. 
The  exorci^  ''put  a  ring  that  bad  a  root  of  oos 
of  thcee  sorts  nootioned  by  Bolomon  to  ths 
no-^trils  of  the  dcmoniao,  after  which  be  drt^ 
out  tho  demon  through  his  nostriLs  ;  and  wijua 
the  man  ftU  dowa  ianaadiately  he  adj  ared  him  ti 
return  tmto  him  no  more,  making  still  menti^it 
of  Solomon  and  reciting  the  incantation  whicLi 
ha  OfNDpOiad."  In  the  book  of  Tobit  we  ruad 
of  an  exorcism  practised  by  Tobit  at  the  biddiog 
of  an  angel.  Neither  tho  belief  in  diab(^cal  pos- 
session nor  the  nse  of  exorcisms  was  ooiMlemn«d 
by  onr  Saviour,  ud  ih»  onraof  pwaons  torment 
ed  by  devils  was  among  the  oommoiiest  prooli 
of  a  divine  miseion  given  l>y]iiiii  .arjd  his  disciples* 
The  devil-worship  <tf  the  pagans  led  to  a  genersl 
praoUoe  in  Ibe  early  obimm  of  exorobing  coo- 
VL'rts  before  baptigm :  in  tlio  case  of  ttjo  "  -r.- 
orgunens."  or  really  poabeased.  it  was  ioteoded 
to  oMt  ool  tlM  ova  Spirit;  m  othaia  it  wis 
merely  to  break  the  power  of  Satan  over  ths 
oonvert  by  driving  oat  wickednesa,  and  was  a 
symbol  of  belief  in  original  sin  and  of  the  bot^ 
ror  with  which  Christians  ought  to  shun  rHe 
devil  and  his  works.    With  this  view  thd  Bo- 
man  Catholics  have  always  retained  it,  even  ia 
the  bapti-irn  of  inf<int<?.    They  exorriHe  valH 
before  bles-^iug      iu  token  of  disbelief  in  lint 
pagan  doctrine  that  all  nsefhl  things  are  givw 
auu  predded  over  by  spirits,  and  not  unfre* 
queatJy  they  seek  by  exorcisms  to  allay  stonos 
and  check  tho  ravages  of  noxioua  auimok  and 
insects.  All  sach  are  called  otdinair  eaoroHai; 
extraordinary  are  those  pn»aamea  orareasi^ 
gniririH.     The  form  used  for  such  purpc»5e? 
greatly  vari^ ;  in  some  caaes  it  is  veiy  siofk^ 
bat  wlien  fbo  aaljeot  isaa  aoeiganaB  ltissl> 
tended  with  many  oeremotjies.    The  f  x-r-i-t 
marks  the  salyeot  with  tlte  sign  of  the  crocs, 
qprinklea  liiai  with  holy  water,  reads  over  Urn 
various  Utanloa.  p^ahn^  and  prayen,  abjures  ths 
demon  by  the  mystcnes  oi  the  Ohristian  re- 
Ul^on  to  afflict  the  person  noasorc^  and  roai> 
mands  him  in  tho  nfime  of  Jesns  Christ  to  de- 
part.  The  exorcist  iu  such  cases  is  a  pri»at  who 
must  receive  special  authority  fN>m  toe  bishop, 
but  in  former  times  the  duty  was  intrusted  to 
an  inferior  clerk.    The  order  of  exorcist  is  the 
8d  of  the  minor  orders,  and  is  still  retsioed, 
though  its  functions  are  performed  by  iHiestfc-' 
The  art  of  casting  out  devils  is  the  subject  ef 
•avical  wmj  oorioaaokl  worta^aaaof  thamik 
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remarkabld  of  which  is  the  The»auru»  Exor- 
eimnfymm  H  Conjvrati^um  UrribiUttm^  potet^ 
tittimonm^  ^ffiaaaimmorwn^^  eum  Practiea 
pnibaiimiim^  qtiibutSpiritutmali^i,  Dmnorm^ 

malfficiqii'  onirii/i  J*:  Corporibiui  Huviniii.H  fan- 

tmr.  Dot^rimu  referUmmm  tttfne  ubarrimug: 

ad  matinutm  Exor-ittarnni  CoynmnditaUm  in 
Utum  editu*  €t  recusia  (Cologn#|  1608).  In 
tMi  ire  h*Te  not  only  t2ie  vmnMl  tbnaam  to 
t>6  tikkI,  ^ith  the  mo.^^t  cfficfipions  drngs  for 
fiimigations  (yrofamigalio  Aorribilis%  but  (lir<eo< 
Hons  for  dieting  the  poMssed  on  hrQtA,  mutton, 
and  wine  or  holy  water,  and  for  administering 
Moetics  and  other  wholesome  luedicines.  A  pto> 
tare  of  thft  deoioii,  ^Iflfie  horribili  m  uHrpi, 
with  his  nnrno  written  nnder  it,  thrown  into 
ihd  fl&mesi,  said  to  be  an  ezoelleot  remedy^ 
and  a  jadidoos  use  of  vitnperativ<t  epithets  may 
compel  the  spirit  to  tell  his  name,  which  is  af- 
WATS  an  important  consideration.  (See  Demon.) 

EXOSTOSIS  (Gr.  .f  oot  of;  and  otrrtor, 
bone),  an  oeseoas  tumor  dereloped  on  the  sar- 
Am  or  a  bone^  originally  or  eveotaaOy  contioa- 
oas  with  its  Bub-4tAnce, 
interior  oavity,  having  the  lame  Btraotore  and 
Bfe    theboneon wMohitfafirand.  Tharaare 
two  varietio^  of  tfii^  L'n  wth  ;  in  one  the  bono, 
Ukd  all  other  tissuea  of  the  njtH/em.  talcea  on  a 
morbid  development,  an  aooentrio  nypertrophy 
of  its  enbstanec,  forming  a  well-defined  tutnor 
on  its  surface  by  tlio  niero  exc*j^  of  interotitial 
OMons  deposit;  in  the  other  the  new  oasifio 
vr.^ttcr  is  depodted  originally  on  the  snrfacc, 
uider  or  between  the  laminsB  of  the  periosteam, 
■paratod  from  the  baoa  at  Urst  by  cartibige, 
kit  afterward  becoming  eonsolidatod  to  it  in  tho 
Qsaal  manner  of  Iwny  processes.    Tlie  first  va- 
riety may  affect  the  greater  part  of  a  bone,  and 
iewrraa  rather  the  name  or  hyperotUmt ;  and 
Hie  eeeood,  by  the  progress  of  ossifiiMtion,  may 
be  converted  into  the  tirst;  this  distinction  is  of 
Monderablo  importoaoa  in  ih»  prognoda  and 
Mraeot  of  tbe  affiBotkm.  The  mmdea  and 
loft  parts  over  an  exoeto-in  aro  generally  not 
changed,  nnJeas  the  tnmor  be  of  coodderaMe 
d»  aad  la  tba  Bflighhoriiood  of  larga  ncrfaa  and 
vee^«l9;  but  tho  pcrinstcnni  is  almost  always 
tokkaoed,  and  lesa  adhdrent  to  tbe  bone  than 
anal.  In  the  first  variety  the  tana,  to  regular, 
and  tbe  bony  fibres  diver;]^  •  from  tho  natural  di- 
rectioa  to  enter  the  tuuiur,  as  in  other  forms  of 
eecentrio  hypertrophy;  in  the  second  variety 
tLe  /broi  is  irregular,  often  fantn==tif"  nnri  rrmgh, 
sod  there  is  an  evident  base  bj  which  it  is  as  it 
wm  imowfililf  arlloBlate^  to  the  supporting 
bsw,  ex<*ept  in  very  old  prowthi;  thi^  base  in 
rectnt  cases  is  oartilaginoiu  nud  readily  sepa- 
•nted,  and  showa  that  this  kind  of  exostosis  ori- 
giastes  from  and  is  nourished  by  the  investing 
periostenm ;  it  indicates  also  a  method  of  treat- 
ment which  has  been  found  snccessful,  by  de- 
mdlBg  them  of  their  periosteum  and  oaoatog 
ftilr  DeettMb  and!  aepanitiofi  from  want  of  mi- 
trit'-n    Tf  the  cartilftfriri  lis  Vn^t'  r<'sta  npon  tbe 
boH^  under  the  pariostoum,  the  removal  of  this 


mcmbrano  will  cause  an  exfoliation  of  the  snbja- 
cent  bone;  but  if  between  the  lamime  of  this 
envelope,  a  dmiUr  operation  will  effect  the  fall 
of  the  tumor  without  ityury  to  tho  surface  of 
Uio  bono;  tho  cartilage  boou  becomes  ossified, 
and  the  exo.stosi8  forma  (me  body  with  the  bone. 
VMembling  tbe  first  variety  ta  Tuning  no  basal 
lino  of  separation.  In  course  of  time  the  ei- 
oesdve  deposit  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  these 
growths  may  oonvert  them  into  a  sabetanoe 
iiav'nfj  the  appearance,  corsi^tcnrc,  Tvcifrht,  and 
polish  of  ivory.  Among  the  constilutioual  causea 
of  exostosis  are  sypbilitio  poisoning,  Ae  aerofti* 
Ions  diathesis,  and  the  gouty  and  rhuumntic  COO" 
ditiuns ;  but  local  causes  are  the  laofet  commoOi» 
These  tumors  are  frequent  in  domestic  a&imali. 
All  rcqiiiro  for  their  production  an  irritation  or 
iuilamirnitiou  either  of  the  perioeteum  or  the 
iiitemal  stmotnro  of  bone ;  toe  syphilitic  tsJiat 
generally  develops  its  exostoses  from  the  perios- 
teum, and  on  bones  sparingly  covered  with  soft 
parts,  as  the  forehead,  lower  jaw,  tibia,  sternum, 
daviolea,  and  ribs;  while  the  scrofulous  consti- 
tution fbvors  their  ori^n  in  the  deep-seated  por- 
tions of  tho  long  bones;  the  superficial  exostosis 
can  hardly  be  developed  under  a  thick  mass  of 
Itreqnently  eontracting  mngolaa.  OontarioDa, 
cal  irritations,  and  av(  imds  of  b<nM,  frequently 
give  rise  to  periosteal  exostods;  in  some  oonsti- 
tafloBa  then  to  aneih  a  dispodlloit  tothe  d^KMit 
of  osdfic  matter,  that  the  slightest  contusion  is 
sufficient  to  oautie  the  devdopment  of  these  bony 
growths,  not  only  on  boaea  Mt  in  thesnbstaooe 
of  tendons  and  ligaments.  An  oTo-^tosis  mey 
grow  toward  the  interior  of  a  bone,  and  maJce 
no  appearance  extermUly;  when  muscles  and 
tcndnn^  are  displice<l  or  distended,  the  movo- 
iiieutH  of  tho  joiuts  may  be  impeded,  eveu  to  tho 
formation  of  anchylosis;  pfaMore  upon  arteries, 
veins,  and  nerves  may  cause  oedema,  aneurismal 
tumors,  pain,  oramp,  and  partid  paralyds.  In 
the  upper  jaw  exostoses  often  project  toward  tho 
orbital  and  tho  buocul  cavitiesj  veiy  oommon 
on  tibe  lower  jaw,  thej  grow  somenmee  to  a 
large  size;  on  tho  clavicle  they  are  com pr^ra- 
ttvdy  rare,  but  exceedingly  common  in  the  pel- 
vio  cavity,  espeoidly  in  iMnalea.  There  to  noth- 
ing in  the  nature  of  the  growth  incompatible 
with  life,  the  only  trouWe  and  danirer  being  from 
theirmeduuDlealaetion  npon  ndghboring  parts. 
The  treatment  consists  in  remedies  addressed  to 
the  constitutional  csnuse,  if  there  be  any ;  in  ex- 
citing the  absorbents  by  meretuials,  minonil' 
acids,  and  stimulating  applications;  in  produc- 
ing artificial  necrosis  by  denuding  them  of  the 
perioeteum ;  and  in  removing  tbe  tumors  by  the 
saw,  chisel,  trephine,  or  other  instruments. 

EXPANSION,  the  property  displayed  by 
bodies  of  enlarging  in  bnlk  by  mcrease  of  hea^ 
or  in  a  few  instancee  by  increase  of  ocdd,  and  atoo 
of  moisture.  It  to  seen  floHAriil  tbe  eommon 
operation  of  setting  the  tiro  of  a  wheel;  the 
itiM  liJOfh  being  heated  in  the  cirdo  of  burning 
di^  imd  eoib  arranged  upon  the  ground,  en- 
larges in  bulk,  so  as  easily  to  slip  over  the  feU 
loes,  which  it  pinches  closely  together,  as  it 
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STOWS  oool  on  the  npplication  of  cold  water.  It 
lb  Been  in  Mqiiidfl  in  tho  t\»ci  of  mercnrj  in  tlM 
thermometer;  nnd  in  af'riforni  bodies  in  the O"- 
cending  ourrenta  of  heated  air,  or  tQore  plainly 
in  the  banting  of  a  tight  bladder,  as  the  air 
it  endoaes  swells  by  eiposore  to  heat.  The 
amoontof  expansion  exhibited  bj  different  bod- 
ies by  any  given  increase  of  lieat  is  very  ra- 
rioaa.  Tbcne  only  which  exist  in  the  afiiifona 
fltaia,  or  as  rapors,  can  be  daaaed  together  fa 
this  respci  f  .  They  all  expand  alike  by  the  same 
increase  of  temDeratoi%.  Like  air  they  increase 
In  tfoOc  frcHn  toe  fteezing  to  the  boiling  point 
BO  that  TOO  measnres  at  tho  lower  degree  fill 
187iat  the  higher.  For  each  degree  of  tem- 
pertttore  the  expansiion  is  Each  solid  body 
nas  its  own  rate  of  expansion,  which  however 
is  not  uniform  for  equal  increments  of  temper- 
stare,  bat  increases  at  high  degrees  in  ft  Cuter 
ratio.  This,  unless  special  allowance  is  made 
for  it  in  the  gradoationj  introduces  error  in 
thermometers,  those  mtrlEed  off  in  equal  divi- 
sions for  the  high  degrees  evidently  not  boin£» 
correct.  Another  source  of  error  also  is  in  tiio 
unequal  expansion  of  the  different  materials. 
The  mercnry  from  the  freezing  to  the  boiling 
point  of  water  expands  1  in  65.08 ;  between  the 
latter  and  892°,  1  in  54.61;  and  between  this 
and  672%  I  in  64.01.  Glass  expands  in  the 
Mne  vtttge  of  teniperatofe,  In  the  ftnt  ffiTwon, 

;  in  the  2d,  ;  and  in  the  8d, 
In  a  mercarial  thermometer  it  is  the  difference 
of  rapftttsioB  between  the  mercnry  and  the  glass 
that  is  indicntctl,  and  the  temperature  indicated 
by  886"  would  correspond  to  C67*'  determiued 
by  the  expansion  of  glasa  alone,  or  to  672"  by 
the  air  thermometer.  Various  instniments  called 

Iyrmneters  have  been  d^vi&ed  to  determine 
Igh  degrees  of  temj)erature  by  the  ainoant  of 
expansion  of  bars  of  different  metals.  They  arc 
oil  approximate  only  iu  their  results,  for  tho 
MSSODs  givra.  Daniell's  reglstsr  pyrometer  is 
the  most  aocnrate.  (See  Ptbombter  and  TirEi?- 
uoMSTim.)  The  expanrions  of  varioua  bodies 
from  8S*  to  91ft*  an  pnNnted  tn  the  IbUowing 
table: 
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The  expansion  in  balk  is  thus  foond  to  be 
•boot  8  times  tbo  Kneor  ezpanrion.  When 

metals  hcroTnc  liquid  by  fiaion,  a  change  takes 
place  in  the  Jaw  of  their  expoosioa;  their 


speoiiio  gravity  increases,  as  is  shown.  l>y  solii 
ineces  of  a  metal  always  floating  upon  th« 
pnrfaco  of  a  melteJ  tti  i-'s  of  the  same  mc-td, 
and  ou  cooling  tho  ineuii  expands.  ThuH  it  is 
that  in  most  castings,  the  mould  is  entirely 
filled  in  its  minntcet  parts. — A  great  di:fl^raios 
is  shown  in  the  amonnt  of  expansion, of  difllK^ 
ent  liquids  ;  thus  water  gain«i  y  in  bulk  when 
its  temperatore  is  raised  from  82"  to  212**;  oi 
oiP  terpentine  A^;  and  meceinyin  a  glaaa  toba 
A  remarkable  cxceptiou  to  the  general  law 
of  expansion  of  liquids  in  proportkm  ne  tbsj 
are  heated  is  shown  in  tne  eaae  of  watsi; 
When  this  is  cooled  from  tho  teinix;ratTirc  of 
60",  it  continues  to  contract  ontil  it  reaches  Um 
temperature  of  89.S*.  Prom  this  point  it 


pauds  nntil  it  freezes  at  8 


0^  ,» 


rate  of  exjvan- 


siou  being  about  the  samo  from  39  "  whether  it 
is  heated  or  cooled.   An  important  beoe^eist 
effect  resalting  from  tliid  peonUaritj  in  tha  ex- 
panuon  of  water  u  seen  in  the  protection  it  af- 
fords to  the  natural  bodies  of  this  fluid,  as  lakes 
and  ponds,  against  being  frozen  throuirboit. 
For,  as  the  surface  of  tho  water  is  cuoled  below 
89"  by  the  cold  air  above,  this  portion  by  its 
expansion  becomes  specifio&lly  lighter  than  the 
water  below,  and  oooseqnently  remains  at  the 
top.    At  32°  a  covering  of  ice  forms  over  the 
water,  which  being  a  vxxxr  condnctor  of  heat 
preeerves  the  great  body  of  water  below  froB 
falling  to  a  lower  temperature  than  30',  the 
point  of  its  greatest  density.--^  gre^  a  poww 
fa  exerted  by  the  eontraelion  of  xnetali  on 
cooling  after  being  expanded  by  heating,  that  tbi^ 
has  been  appUed  as  a  mechanical  force,  as  ia 
the  bringing  together  of  heavy  waHa  of  bidld' 
ings  which  had  separated  by  unequal  settlint 
Stroog  iron  bai^  are  passed  horizontally  throng 
the  opposite  walls,  and  being  heated  throng* 
ont  tneir  length,  are  clo.sely  keyed  up  tod, 
then  allowed  to  cool ;  and  the  prooeas  is  re- 
peated nntil  the  desired  effect  ia  obtained. 
This  suggests  the  danger  of  inserting  bars  of 
metal  closely  in  walls  of  masonry,  as  by  the 
force  exerted  by  (luir  expansion   they  tend 
to  thrust  portions  of  the  wall  out  of  plasa 
The  expansion  of  water  In  ft-eezinj^  has  been 
practically  applied  to  the  rending  of  rocks,  the 
fluid  being  poured  into  the  fissures  suid  allowed 
to  fireeae.  This  is  one  of  the  most  aAeisat 
agents  employed  by  nature  for  the  diwnUtgra- 
tton  of  rooky  cliffs.    The  expaoMon  by  aooess 
of  moisture  is  exhibited  in  the  ewelliiig  of  Aa 
fibre  of  woo  1  or  of  ropes.   This,  too,  is  some- 
times erapl  y,  1  as  :\  j  >\verftil  mechanical  force, 
as  bv  inserting  ^v.       of  wood  into  oracks,  or 
into  holes  dril^in]  for  ihe  pnrpo«p  in  rocks,  and 
then  covering  the  wcx^d  w  uli  water.    As  this 
Is  absorb^  ttie  wood  slowly  expanda,  exertfof 
a  steady  pn^sgnroofsnrprising  force  to  open  tho 
fissnre. — The  presence  of  moisture  io  the  atmo- 
sphere is  ascertained  by  ii^troments  based  on 
this  principle.   (See  Htoromxtxr.)   For  the 
effect  of  expansion  of  steam,  soe  Strak. 

K.XPLOSION,  the  sudden  and  violent  ex- 
pansion of  a  body  by  its  Qomponent  parts  ao- 
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ooiriogagreAtmcrcaflo  of  biilk.  btnnpowdM' 

tnia  is  the  resnlt  of  its  el  nunts  sndacniy  enter- 
ing into  new  combin&tiuns  uud  a:jaumiiig  tho 
gMeoos  state  hy  the  application  of  heat.  As 
mentioned  in  the  article  Blasttko,  tho  bulk  is 
tlios  instantly  increased  more  tiiau  450 
sappoeing  the  temperature  of  tho  gases  to  bo 
at  the  freezing  point;  but  such  a  degree  of 
]ieat  it  developed  in  the  chemical  changes  which 
take  place,  that  the  voluinu  of  tho  giusc'.s  is  sup- 
poted  to  be  firom  i,000  to  e,000  times  that  of 
tb«  powder.   A  remarkable  Ibatare  in  these 
explosions  is  the  immense  vtlocity  with  w  liich 
the  gaaes  expand ;  and  another  is  the  intense 
^egieeof  heatprodnoed.  EzidorfoDBareoaiued 
by  the  sudden  formntion  of  steam  in  consider- 
able qiiautkttes,  or  by  the  sodden  failure  of  the 
Teasel  in  wUch  it.u  confined  to  longer  retain 
it.  By  its  property  of  elasticity  it  instantly 
assumes  a  greater  volume,  breiUung  from  its 
confinement  with  the  violent  movement  of  an 
explosion.    Electrical  explosions  are  produi-ed 
by  the  instantaneous  resturution  of  equilib- 
riom  between  two  bodies  difibrently  excited. 
It  is  witoooflod  in  its  most  terrific  forms  in 
the  sbvke  of  lightning,  and  in  the  discharge 
of  the  fire  balls  which  are  seen  at  times  to 
Ixnt  with  tremendona  reports  in  the  atmo- 
ipbere.   liquids  thrown  In.  very  small  quantity 
t:;n)n  tho  surfure  of  molten  copper  cause  most 
Tiulent  explosions,  which  can  hardly  bo  ex- 
pliuwd  bj  the  mere  evolution  of  flie  gaseous 
bodies  which  the  liquid  employed  is  capable  of 
producing.   If  melted  metal  is  allowed  to  flow 
la  moist  land  or  moulds  containing  water,  ex- 
p!o>i(>n?  nre  produced  which  are  often  attended 
with  serious  consequences.   They  uru  not  of 
me ooenrrence  in  iron  founderies.   In  theae^ 
but  more  particularly  in  larpo  bla<t  furnaces, 
explosiou^  sometimes  occur  from  bodies  of  in- 
fiflinmable  gases  collecting  in  tho  furnace  itself^ 
or  in  die  hot  air  chambers  or  floesi  or  under  the 
iMQers,  where  they  are  convoyed  toheeonsnm- 
edfur  the  heat  tliey  produce,  and  where  they 
become  mixed  with  atmospheric  air.  At  one 
ef  the  large  blast  ftimaoee  of  the  Thomaa  iron 
cornjiftny,  on  the  Lehifjh  river  in  Pennsylvania, 
&  terrific  explosion  occurred  a  few  years  since 
from  the  gas  fWnn  the  lower  part  or  the  stack 
finding  its  way  back  into  the  air  receiver  and 
blowing  cylinders ;  and  a  still  more  didiijstrous 
explosion  of  the  same  nature  took  place  at  the 
ni!f!><»ti  iron  works  on  the  Ilndson  river,  by 
witic  !i  an  etioruiouB  globe  of  boiler  plate  iron, 
40  feet  in  diameter,  used  for  giving  regularity 
to  the  blast,  was  blown  apart,  the  npper  half 
of  the  shell  being  torn  and  tiirown  on  with  a 
report  that  startled  the  city  as  if  it  had  been  an 
earthquake.   Explosions  in  the  stacks  occur  in 
aew  fomaces  not  well  dried  before  they  are  put 
io  blast,  and  sometimes  are  repeated  at  intervals 
ibr  A  new  furnace  at  Bossio,  St.  Law- 

naee  eo.,  Yf.  Y.,  some  years tinee  exploded  from 
tJiB  can-ie,  throAving  out  a  considerable  portion 
ef  its  contents  and  setting  fire  to  all  that  was 
MmbostiUe  about     A  most  serious  explodoa 


oeenCTed  at  a  large  blast  Ibnaeo  in  Valti 

Boine  yenr'?  ago,  which  was  can?*d  by  one  of 
the  workmen  throwing  a  shovelful  of  hot  coida 
into  the  tojp,  when  tho  charges  had  run  very 
low,  preparatory  to  blowing?  out.  Tlie  whole 
stack  wad  iuatautly  demolished  witli  a  tremen- 
dous explosion,  and  9  men  were  kilkil. — The 
wonderM  power  developed  by  the  explosion  of 
gunpowder  is  shown  by  the  experiments  of 
Count  Rumford.  lie  loaded  a  mortar  with  ^ 
of  an  ounce  of  powder,  and  closing  up  evecj 
nmtnre  he  plaoed  ft  eamion  so  hi  to  rest  Qpcn 
the  charge  with  a  pres^sure  of  8,081  lbs.  On 
firing,  the  mortar  biirst  with  a  loud  explosion, 
rainng  the  cannon  vpon  it  Twenty-eight 
grains  of  powder  close  ly  confined  in  a  cyrmtlri- 
cal  space  which  it  jui<t  iilied  on  exploding  burst 
a  bar  of  iron  capable  of  resisting  a  strain  of 
200  tons.  One  of  tho  most  remarkable  gun- 
powder explosions  on  record  occurred  at  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  May  SI,  1854.  Three  wagons 
from  Dupont's  mills,  loaded  with  150  barrels  of 
powder  wliich  contained  12,000  lbs.,  were  paas- 
mg  through  the  town  near  tocrether.  By  some 
means  fire  was  commnnicated  to  the  powder, 
and  the  whole  blew  np.  The  eflbcts  were  fl^ 
in  the  buildings  for  more  than  a  mile  around. 
Some  were  destroyed  {  windows  in  those  near 
by  were  burst  in;  in  others  the  nearest 
dows  to  the  explosion  were  burst  in,  and  the 
others  out :  while  in  those  farther  off  the  force 
was  exerted  outward.  A  wagon  tire  was  torn 
off  the  wheel,  and  a  piece  left  on  n  hill  a  quarter 
ol  a  mile  off.  Shoes  were  stripped  oil"  the  feet 
of  tho  horseSy  and  in  the  houses  the  casters  from 
the  furniture  and  the  hinges  from  tiie  doors. 
Under  tho  wii^ons  depressions  were  made  in 
the  hard  macadamiasd  road  by  a  condensation 
of  the  earth.  The  one  under  the  middle  wag- 
on measured  10  feet  by  5,  and  waa  3  feet 
deep.  Cast  iron  water  pipes  4  or  6  feet  below 
the  snrfiMM  were  broken  o£  The  moat  terri« 
ble  explosion  whidi  ever  ooonrred  was  that  at 
Bre.^cia  in  Aug.  1767.  In  the  vault.'^  of  the 
church  of  St.  Kazaire  a  lar^  quantity  of  am- 
munition was  stored  belongmg  to  tiie  repab* 
lie  of  Venice.  This  was  fired  by  a  stroke  of  % 
lightning,  207,600  lbs.  exploding  at  once,  reduc< 
ing  nearly  ^  of  the  city  to  ruins,  and  destroying 
nhnvA  3,000  of  the  inhabitants. — In  the  explo- 
sion of  gaseoud  mixtures,  most  powerful  efiects 
are  cau^  when  these  produce  water  by  tba 
combination  of  their  element';,  a.**  in  the  mixtnre 
of  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  with  one  of  oxy- 
gen. Tho  vapor  generated  h  rendered  ex« 
tr  niely  rare  by  the  intense  heat.  By  condens- 
ing thiB,  and  thus  producing  a  vacuum,  it  has 
been  thought  practicable  to  apply  ex[ilosion8  to 
generate  medmnical  power  for  useful  poiposea; 
and  machines  have  dmu  contrived  with  this 
object.  In  the  Dietionnaire  de*  arU  ft  m/inu- 
Jaetures  an  account  is  given  of  an  invention  of 
H.  Belliguo,  by  wMoh  it  was  proposed  to  pro- 
pel vessels  through  the  water  l»y  exploding  re- 
peated charges  of  carburettcd  hydrogen  mixed 
with  itfzuospherio  air  tiuooig^  two  atrong  tnbaa 
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wkicli  were  directed  throTigli  the  stem  and 
opened  under  the  water. 

EXPONENT  (Ut,  tapanen,  to  manifest),  in 
•rithmetio  tnd  algebra,  a  email  j%are  or  MCer, 
written  to  tlic  right  of  and  abovo  a  quantity  or 
algebraio  term,  to  show  how  often  the  qtumtitj 
or  term  mnat  be  moltiplied  bf  Itself.  TlmB^ 
8*  sicmiGcs  that  4  threes  mast  be  irn:ltip1ied  to- 
ffothtir,  and  8*  is  equal  to  81 ;  in  iiko  manner 
Xa-^-hy  signifies  that  the  snm  of  the  nmnberB  rep- 
rose  n  ted  by  a  and  h  mnst  be  written  down  as 
many  times  as  there  are  onits  in  e,  and  then 
mnltipUed  ooiueontiyelf  into  itaeUl  (See  Axp 
GXTiRA.) — Exponential  eqnations  and  ninctions 
are  those  in  which  the  exponents  contain  un- 
known or  variable  qnantitiee;  moh  as  ysso",  in 
which  a  id  the  only  known  quantity.  Expo- 
nential equations  are  iteually  reduoed  to  loga- 
rithmic, and  thns  solved. 

EXPRESS,  a  messenger  or  oouTeytDM  sent 
on  any  specied  errand,  particularly  a  eoorier  des- 
patched with  important  communications.  In 
the  United  States  the  WM^  is  applied  to  a  qrstem 
organised  toe  thetnuvporlaidoa  of  merohandiae 
or  parcels  of  any  kind.  This  system  wns  originat- 
ed March  4, 1839,  when,  agreeably  to  anuoanoe- 
ment  published  fo/t  several  days  in  tiie  new»* 
papers,  Mr.  William  F.  Harndcn  of  Boston  made 
a  trip  from  that  city  to  New  York  as  a  pnblio 
messenger.  His  routo  was  bv  the  Boston  and 
Pruv  ulence  railroad  and  the  Long  Island  sound 
steamboat,  which  connected  with  that  line.  He 
had  in  ebarge  a  few  booksellers'  bundles  and 
orders,  nnd  some  brokers'  parcels  of  New  York 
and  southern  and  westom  hank  notes  to  deUver 
or  exchange — a  service  for  which  he  charged 
an  adequMe  ocmnMnsation.  Mr.  Harnden  pro- 
posed also  to  take  the  charge  of  freight,  and 
attend  to  its  early  delivery.  For  this  pur{)oso 
he  bad  made  a  oontract  with  the  above  named 
railroad  and  steamboat  oompanles.  He  was  to 
make  4  trips  per  week.  The  project  recon:- 
mended  itself  to  business  men,  espeoially  those 
whose  oonunnidaatioos  between  uie  two  dtiea 
were  frequent.  It  was  particularly  acceptable 
to  the  press,  to  which  Mr.  Harnden  made  himself 
very  usefol  in  the  voluntary  transmissioa  of  the 
latest  intelligence,  in  advance  of  the  mail.  A 
year  later  (1840^  a  competing  express  was 
•tartsd  by  P.  B.  Burke  and  Alvan  Adams,  the 
ownership  and  solo  operation  of  which  soon  do- 
Tolvod  uDon  the  latter,  lu  1841  Mr.  Adams 
associatea  with  him  William  B.  Dinsmore  of 
Boston  as  his  partner,  and  gave  him  the  charge 
of  their  New  York  office.  Adams  and  co.'s  ex- 
press was  carr'iL  il  by  the  Norwich  and  Worcester 
route.  In  1840  Mr.  D.  Bri^ham,  jr.,  Harndw'a 
New  TorlL  agent,  beeame  his  partner,  and  soon 
after  went  toEngland,  where  he  laid  the  founda- 
tkm  of  Harnden  and  oou's  foreign  business.  Ue 
retamed  in  1841,  and  In  that  yeir  their  line  was 
extended  south  as  far  as  Philadelphia,  and  west 
to  Albany.  A  year  or  two  later  Adams  and  oo. 
eetabliahed  E.  8.  Saolbrd  as  their  agent  in  Phil- 
adelphia, and  ho  hecamo  a  partner  ra  their  busi- 
ness there.  Me  aliK)  became  associated  wltiiS.M. 
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Philadelphia  to  Washington,  D.  0.    Al»ont  tba 
same  time  Harnden  and  co.'s  Bo^oa,  Bpriar- 
field,  and  Albany  express  wtv  pBrehased  Inr 
Thompson  and  cn  ,  win)  gave  it  tbolr  r)a-a<'. 
which  it  still  bears.   About  the  same  period 
Gay  and  oo.,  afterward  Gay  and  Kim^er,  «» 
menced  what  is  noxr  known  a^  Kir  !oyjn| 
eo.'s  express,  running  between  New  York  lod 
Boston,  via  Newport  and  Fail  River.  Thiii- 
press  lines  fh>m  Albany  to  Buffido,  and  tbcrn 
to  the  remoter  west,  were  established  hv  llenir 
Wsila.  The  first  express  west  of  Boffalo  vis 
commenced  in  April,  1845,  br  Messrs.  We'>, 
Fargo  and  Dunning,  nadcr  the  stylo  of  WcHsuia 
00.   It  was  dispoMd  of;  2  •rears  aftenrsrd,  to 
William  G.  Fargo  and  William  A.  Livingston, 
who  continued  it,  under  ther  style  of  Livingstrti 
and  Fargo,  untU  March  18,  1850,  when  it 
conacdidated  with  the  expresses  of  Wells  sod 
and  Bntterfteld,  Wasson,  and  co.  The  uprai 
lino  lost  named  had  been  created  .ihout  a  jesr 
previous  by  John  Bntterfiold.  These  8  ooo- 
when  united,  were  ealled  the  "Amerfca 
Express  Company."   "William  F.  ITarndai,  tie 
founder  of  the  express  business,  died  in  1948. 
leaving  Utde  or  no  property.  In  the  mem  ti  d« 
numerous  short  express  routes  and  local  it- 
presses  had  come  into  gaceessftil  operatic 
throughout  Massachusetts  and  the  rest  of  N«r 
England.   Messrs.  Pullon,  Virgil,  and  Stow, 
who  by  their  efficient  services  had  contriboted 
largely  to  the  sooMss  of  Sariiden's  basoesin 
its  infancy,  now  started  an  express  brtw«t 
New  York  and  Montreal,  and  laid  thefcni^ 
lion  of  the  "NationalExpreesCompany."  Wj, 
Fargo,  and  oo.'s  California  exprew  was  er«^ 
in  the  city  of  Now  York  in  195t.  AdsM  m 
co.'s  California  express,  estahli.shedin  184?,  w«J 
Booooeded  in  1856  by  that  of  Freeman  sod  oo. 
In  18M  Adams  and  eo.,  the  Hanidea  eM 
fflien  owned  by  Thompson  and  livingstoo), 
Kinsley  and  co.,  and  Hoey  and  co.,  were  coo- 
aolidaled  in  a  Joint  stook  tnstitation,  nor  tsmm 
as  the  "  Adams  Express  Company."  It>  stjdt 
is  in  12,000  shjurea,  of  no  stated  p.u-  value,  W 
usually  resrarded  as  worth  at  least  1 1 00  per 
share.   Tho  "  United  States  Expre^^s  Oompany" 
was  co!]in:onred  in'  18.53.    It  runs  a  throop 
express  tv  i  ■>  a  day  to  Bnflhlo,  over  the 
York  and  Erie  railroad,  and  thence  to  Dnmeroui 
w&item  cities,  towns,  and  stations.  Between 
New  York  and  Dunkirk,  and  at  ail  the  stations 
upon  its  route,  the  New  York  and  Erie  njwd 
company  is  doing  an  express  bustnewwblOD''' 
first  established  by  the  regular  express  compwj 
last  mentioned.  The  "  Hope  Express  C^rapwy, 
the  "New  Jersey  Express  Gomi^h^v^J^ 
"Howard  Express  Companr,"  establishedM 
Joint  stook  conooros  since  18H  were  foonw 
upon  soooenftil  indivfdnal  entMrHiM  of  ^ 
years'  standinc:  prior  to  that  date,  ''^^f^ 
every  part  of  Now  Jersey  and  Penn?yi«P' 
The  ^Eastern  Express  Ctorapeny"  al^o**  ?  ""^ 
of  j^rvcr  il  individual  enterprices,  conaoliawq 
Jan.1,  IttST.  Its  principal  office  is  w**^ 
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whence  ita  lines  diverg©  by  varioia  rmlroad  and 
iteftmlx»t  root^  into  Maine  and  New  Hamp- 
Bhlre.    Fisko  and  oo.,  and  Cheney,  Fiske,  and 
oo.,  are  proprietors  of  expresses  which  have  been 
very  tucfol,  for  some  years  past,  in  Maseachu- 
settSi  Kew  HuapabiKi  and  Yeraont.  ICiMa- 
ehnaeito  1b  remarlaible  for  the  number  of  fts 
esyros-^cs,  the  mn^t  of  wLicli  liavo  short  routes, 
aod  «re  operated  by  indiyidaal  eoterprlM.  The 
AHKftoMi«BiiHipem  Exprai  Mn  IBuJiwigs 
Company,'*  created  in  Xe\'i-  York,  July  1,  1855, 
vaa  founded  tmon  the  business  of  Juv^igsUm 
■id  Wells^  ttM  Idwvds,  Qtadaii,  ud  Mw  It 
ceada  nnrl  rooeiTes  an  express  by  every  r^nlar 
liae  ot  torei^  steamahip^  and  transoots  bnnness 
In  London,  Paris,  and  a&  th*  Enropeaa  ottfM. 
The  American  expre^  company  does  an  im- 
tmmre  carrying  and  colleoting  bnsinoss  through- 
oak  tta  iPSilem  states  and  territories.   It  baa 
of5ce«  aT><!  flc^noies  in  Tipward  of  400  cities  anil 
towns.    lu  joiul  stock  capital,  $760,000,  is  in 
diaras  of  $100  each,  selling,  when  they  find 
their  way  into  the  market,  which  is  seldom,  at 
la  advance. — The  aggregate  o(^>ital  invested  at 
present  in  the  eIpr^.'H^  lusiiiess  is  variously 
estimated  at  from  $10,000,000  to  $16,000,000. 
It  iasaiil  to  yield  from  1$  to  14  per  cent  per 
annum  to  the  htorkholders.    The  amount  of 
bank  notes  and  other  money  transported  by 
lb»  9tftm  eonpattlti  is  not  Um  titan  $10,- 
000,000  prr  day.    They  have  contracts  with 
the  banks  for  this  aervioe,  charging  from  18  to  80 
oents  per  $1,000,  according  to  tiia  dislaaoe^ 
andthc'!?'  prices,  in  ordinary  time?,  rcpnlr^t*  the 
rates  of  exchange  between  the  cities  of  the 
United  Stales.  Tlw  eKptassos  travel  at  the  most 
rapid  rate  powiWe,  nnd  mrike  the  transit  of 
S^OOO  miles  of  raiiroad  iw  ice  daily.  Every  car 
artwiB  qf  aapi—  flrsigfat  is  aooomp«Sad  bv  a 

JD««enff*»r,  who  has   nho  in  chartre  sundry 
tery  Wge  truakui,  full  of  bmall  but  valaable 
{ivceU,  and  one  or  more  iron  boxea  (or  aaite, 
about  18  inches  sqoare,  containing  money  for 
^T«ry  to  bMiks,  brokers,  and  others.  To 
the  express  a^ent  at  each  station  lio  delivcns 
vhat  the  way  bill  to  that  place  may  call  fbr, 
tad  iaael¥u  freight.  &c.,  to  m  forwnded  frmn 
that  YK>int  lo  towns nuther on.    AH  this  is  done 
at  the  station  <^iria{  the  ordinary  pause  made 
VytiweafresstniB.  *  Bmy  thing  in  charge  of 
the  expre«'i  for  tran^tportntinn  is  entered  ^vith 
the  date  upon  a  way  bill  at  the  office  or  station 
fnm  vfaich  it  la  wnrarded.  The  address  of 
each  package  in  entered  in  full,  and  the  fare 
which  the  express  is  to  receive  upon  it.  If  the 
t|MthiafMalved  it  from  some  other  aipiw, 
f"- '>»her  source,  to  which  he  has  pnid  a  prior 
charge  upon  it,  he  enters  the  amount  so  paid  by 
liai  kl  the  colomn  of  "  cash  expenses,"  or 
chaifas,  and  itia  put  to  his  cre^Ht,  and  collected, 
together  with  the  freight,  upon  the  delivery  of 
the  psdcage  at  its  deatinatiflgo.   If,  on  the  other 
Imif  the  freight  has  been  jprmaid,  the  amount 
1i«ilered  in  the  "  prepaid  "  ooinmn.   If  it  has 
bwn  prepaid  to  some  point  beyond  the  terminus 
of  the  s^nas  lioe^  or  aside  from  the  roote^  the 
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pjdd  colamn,  and  tho  balance  of  the  prepiymont 
18  entered  in  what  is  called  tho  paid  Lhrough" 
column,  to  defray  the  cost  of  completing  its 
transit  to  destination.  The  ftotlDgs  of  Uie  pre- 
paid and  paid  throng  eoliinm  are  charged  to 
the  agency  where  tho  package  was  billed;  the 
footings  <^  the  e^eoae  and  freight  odiimns  to 
the  ageat  to  whom  the  waybill  MMnt  Every 
package  is  compare*!  with  the  entry  in  the  way 
bill  by  the  agent  receiving  it,  and  if  correct,  it 
la  ebedkad  off^  if  wrong,  fuAii'matloD  of  fli0 
error  is  sent  to  thepropor  ponrco  If  it  con^i'^ts 
of  an  erroneons  charge,  tho  receiving  ngent 
'«barf|«i  it  bade  in  his  way  bill  to  the  office 
where  it  was  made*  Thus  the  mi'^tRke  is 
speedily  recUfled.  As  every  agent  issuing  a 
way  bill  keeps  a  copy  of  it,  the  comotioa  of 
crrfirs  i<?  nrently  facilitated.  The  agents  file 
all  the  Avay  biils  received  by  them,  and  periodi- 
cally return  them  to  the  nudttoflkeof  tiw  dIH- 
elon.  The  express  messengers  are  great  travel- 
lers ;  there  is  one  in  the  city  of  New  York  who 
bus  made  tho  transit  of  1,600,000  miles  during 
the  last  10  years.  The  express  service,  in  aU 
its  departments,  gives  omplojrment  to  upwarA 
of  6,000  men. 

EXTRACTS,  in  pharmacy,  matters  obtained 
by  digesting  vegetiSleflnbstiaoeB'vldi  water,  al* 
cohol,  ether,  or  nrctic  rn  iil,  and  evajjor  if  ing  the 
prodttcta  until  tliey  ore  reduced  to  a  pasty  or 
aoBMtiiMa  havd  aira  diy  ooostslMiee.  id  aotna 
instances,  as  in  succulent  nnr!  preen  vegetable 
matter,  the  active  piineiple  which  it  is  deored  to 
obtain  is  separated  bjanpresriDg  the  Jnioet  of  tika 
plant.  These  are  then  evaporated  to  the  proper 
consistenoe.  Before  pressing,  the  substance  are 
also  sometimes  mixed  with  the  fluid  seleotad 
for  the  solution  and  allowed  to  stand  for  some 
hours.  In  selecting  a  suitable  menstruum  in 
which  to  procure  the  principles  of  tho  plant, 
reference  is  had  to  the  nature  of  these ;  if  they 
are  gums  or  starch  which  may  be  taken  up  by 
water,  the  cheap  fluid  is  employed,  and  the  re-ins 
whioh  are  soluble  only  in  alcohol  or  ether  are 
left  behind.  BntlfltbetheTeatniorthe  vnhi- 
tilo  oils  which  it  de-'rahh^  to  r^btain,  alcohol 
or  ether  is  employed  to  separate  these,  and  the 
gums,  starch,  &c.,  which  are  soltdile  only  in 
water,  do  not  pass  with  the  matters  soluble  in 
alcohol  through  the  filter.  Various  methods 
are  adopted  to  MlTect  solutions  of  vegetable 
prineiples,  so  as  to  obtain  their  full  strength 
without  eudangeriog  their  decomp<^tion  by 
exposure  to  too  glMi  httL  U  was  the  oplidoil 
of  Orfila,  from  nnmerons  experiments  upon  ex- 
tracts, that  their  virtues  diminish  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  heat  to  which  they  wne  closed. 
The  method  by  hot  infusion  is  consequently 
adopted,  and  that  also  of  maceration.  JBy  the 
latter,  plants  are  Icll  with  alcohol  a  week  or 
more  at  a  time,  and  the  prooees  ia  sometimes 
hastened  by  digestion  at  a  modeitto  heafer  At 
excellent  metI)od  of  obtaining  concentrated  ei- 
traota  with      liquids  has  been  introdooed  by 
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of  displacdoaent,  for  which  tlic  nnme  percola- 
ting process  might  well  he  Eubstituted.  It  is 
Am  principle  of  liziviation  exhibited  In  fbe 
common  iii  kIc  of  extracting  the  lye  from  wood 
ashes  fur  making  map.  A  quautitj  of  water 
poured  into  the  cask  upon  the  ashes  becomes 
aatarated  with  the  potash;  and  if  more  wfitfr 
is  afterward  added,  the  first  portion  is  uoL  wetik- 
ened  hj  its  mixing  with  tt|  but  the  strong 
liquor  ia  di<>placcd  on  the  passage  for  its  exit 
being  opened  under  the  filtering  material  in  the 
bottom  of  the  cask.  The  second  body  of  water, 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  same  wuTi  AO^oires 
mach  less  strength;  and  the  IliiTd  still  len. 
Cylindrical  vessels  of  tin  and  of  queensware  or 
glass  are  now  used  for  obtaining  vegetable  ex- 
traeta  on  thb  plan.  Tbev  tenSiuite  below  is 
the  form  of  a  funnel,  and  where  the  cylinder 
begins  to  contract  into  this  shape,  a  colainder  b 
•oonrately  fitted.  On  this  is  plaoed  some  cot- 
ton or  tow,  and  then  the  vessel  Is  nearly  filled 
with  the  vegetable  substance,  which  has  been 
first  gRrand  to  powder  in  a  mill.  Water,  ether, 
or  some  other  liquid  is  then  gradually  added 
until  the  powder  is  saturated  with  it^  the  osoape 
through  ti  l  funnel  being  stopped  by  aping  or 
stopcock  i:i  tf.c  lowt^r  f>pd  m  long  as  may  be 
desired.  The  powder  may  bo  covered  with  a 
aeoond  colander  or  diaphragm  pierced  with 
holes,  and  upon  this  snccessive  portions  of 
water  may  be  poured,  filling  thecylmder.  It  is 
important  that  thi-s  should  be  kept  constantly 
folL  By  making  the  top  of  the  cylinder  air- 
ti^t  anfl  intromidng  a  tnbe,  any  amount  of 
pressure  may  bo  obtained,  according  to  the 
aeight  to  which  this  is  extended.  In  evaporat- 
ing fbe  eolntlon  after  this  ia  obtained,  the  tame 
cnro  is  required  to  avoid  too  lugh  a  degree  of 
heat  i  and  in  some  instances,  too,  acce^  of  air 
bai  an  li||arioii8  effect,  and  is  consequently  to 
be  guarded  against.  Though  concentration  by 
boiling  is  the  common  method  adopted,  and  the 
liqaldla  for  greater  safety  heated  by  steam  pipes, 
it  is  readily  seen  that  evajmration  conducted 
under  the  receiver  of  on  air  p^mp,  as  in  the 
faenmn  pans  used  in  aogw  reflneriea,  ia  a  liw 
better  method,  the  process  going  on  at  a  very 
low  temperature,  ana  without  exp<wure  to  cur- 
rents of  air.  It  is  even  found  expedient  in  some 
eases  to  make  use  of  a  sarfsoe  of  solphnrio  acid 
in  the  exhausted  receiver  for  absorbing  the 
vapors  as  they  are  formed,  that  their  elastic 
force  not  act  like  atmoepherio  pressure 
to  eheok  tbetr  eToltttkm.  (Sea  Erapoiuiioir.) 
Tlie  !:;n^t  perfect  processes  are  thus  oondnel^ 
ed  in  the  United  States  upon  a  very  extended 
•eale,  and  the  residt  is  a  greaft  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  tho  extracts,  and  particular- 
ly in  their  uniformity.  The  evaporation  is 
eontinned  until  the  extract  is  procured  te  a 
thick  pasty  state  suitable  for  being  made  into 
pills ;  or  in  other  ca^  it  is  carri^  on  till  the 
pfodaet  li  thoroughly  dried.  The  vapors  are 
sometimes  condensed  and  the  liqiiifl  npjlif^d 
agaiu  to  the  eaine  umn,   £i^tracu  eiiouiii  be 


enefully  proleetad  ftam  ibe  tit;  «d  wben  ap- 

plied  to  us©,  it  may  be  in  the  form  of  pill*,  dty 
powder,  or  tinotorea,  prepared  by  difisolriog  ia 
aloohol  or  some  edier  proper  eolveot.— &• 
TBAOTivx,  or  EiTHAcnTK  Matter,  is  the  nsrns 
given  to  a  brownish  substance,  wiiich  forau  ia 
evaporating  vegetable  solntiona  by  •  pofftioaef 
tbo  vopi^table  matter  iib«orhing  oxygen  frora 
the  jiir  uud  becoming  iuHjluble  in  wat«r.  It 
gives  a  brownish  odor  to  the  water  with  wiiicb 
it  is  mixed,  and  appears  to  be  similar  in  its  pro> 
perUes  to  the  humine  or  ulmine  of  dif&icat 
chemists.  Berzelins  proposed  for  it  the  uaiw 
apotheme^  meaning  depuoU  It  is  nsed  m  a 
basia  for  blown  dyes,  end  oamlnaes  wiA  <bs 
mordant  alumina. 

fiXTBAOTION  OF  BOOIS^  in  ahthmiti& 
tiieprooesiof  ibding  anunber  whiob  »dli|fiii 
by  itself  a  given  number  of  time  -  will  prodaes 
the  given  number.  The  first  root  is  the  dudi* 
ber  itiell^  tlie  8d  root  reqidree  to  be  mnHaigtA 
onco  by  itself,  the  fid  root  twice.  A-c.  This 
the  2d  root  of  4,096  is  64,  the  Sd  root  ii  16,  ths 
4th  root  is  8«  the  6th  ia  4^  Ibe  ISth  ia  S.  Ike 
2d  root  is  called  the  square  root,  because  it  ex- 
presses the  linear  side  of  a  square  whose  saper- 
licies  is  expressed  by  the  original  number;  sod 
the  3d  root  is  called  the  cube  root,  Wcauso  it 
expresses  tiie  linear  side  of  a  cube  whose  sol^- 
ity  is  expressed  by  the  original  number.  Thus 
4,096  cubic  inches  would  be  contained  in  a  oaba 
of  16  inches ;  and  4,096  square  inches  in  a  sqnsrt 
of  04  inches.  Koots  are  most  easily  extr!»c:ed 
bjr  means  of  lo^nthms.   (See  Looasithms.) 

EXTBEICE  uNCmON,  a  saeratnent  of  tke 
Roman  Catholic  church,  administered  to  p^t- 
sons  in  danger  of  death,  and  held  by  that  chordk 
to  have  the  eflbefc  «f  abeolving  from  Bin,  ii^ 
ing  p:riice,  strrngthening  aLMinst  temptation,  aiid 
sometimes  restoring  budUy  health.  It  is  sd- 
adnistered  by  a  priest,  who,  while  repeaUng  thi 
j>rcsTribed  fonn  of  words,  anoints  tho  eyes,  ean^ 
nostrils,  lip&  hands,  feet,  and  in  some  pboes 
the  breart  of  the  sick  peraon  with  oQ  Wmmi 
fortlie  purpose  by  the  bisbopewjr  jaar  aatla 
Thursday  before  Easter. 

EXUVIi^  a  Latin  word  need  ininftanilnf- 
tory  to  designate  the  cast-off  covering?  of  tai- 
mala,  as  the  outer  skins  periodically  shed  by 
many  reptiles,  the  shelly  coverings  of  crusUee- 
ous  animals,  as  the  lobster  and  the  crab,  and  thi 
integuments  frequently  cast  off  by  insects,  hi 
the  caso  of  tho  toad,  the  cxuvi©  are  rarely  s«b 
&om  the  iaot  that  the  aoimi^,  as  soon  as  he  his 
aooeeeded  iu  iteeing  MmMlf  froai  the  didsUa, 
rolls  this  into  a  little  ball,  and  instantly  swallows 
it.  The  nrocess  of  casting  off  the  ooveriqg  that 
has Mrrea  its  purpose  ie  with  nost of  theanaBsh 
an  operation  re<]uiring  much  effort,  and  attended 
with  no  IHtle  discmnfort.  The  snake^  whm  ths 
old  Oliticle  beoonies  dead,  and  begins  to  kMMa 
at  the  lioml,  i^"  pnrtially  blinded  by  its  opa- 
city. Ho  becomes  sluffgish  in  hh  movmaoit^ 
and  often  rubs  the  sioM  of  hia  mouth  sgaioit 
hard  bodies;  and  when  atliLst  the  skin  i-  ff- 
cieatly  detached  to  be  stripped  ofi^  aui  tm 
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STt  arotmd  the  movtii  is  started  back,  be  coils 
e  posterior  portioa  of  fhe  body  aboat  the 
bead  in  front  of  the  oldskin,  and  tightenif  f:  !lu' 
coil  preaaes  the  akin  backward,  turniug  it  ia- 
iidb  out,  oitfl,  aafheeoO  nnwlndsbyninniDg  out 
toward  the  tail,  the  wlsnlo  t  odjris  freed  from 
Ite  coTwing.  The  lobster  and  crab  io  castiag 
thair  iImUi^  ▼hioh  they  do  for  the  most  part  an- 
naallr,  are  exposed  to  great  danger  until  the 
XMW  om  is  formed.  They  skulk  in  retired  places, 
only  Tentaring  <Nit  when  the  pangs  of  hunger 
cf>Tnpcl  them  to  seek  for  food.   The  operation 
must  of  neoeaaitv  be  a  rery  difficult  one.  the 
portion  of  the  body  contained  in  the  claws  Miog 
drawn  out  so  as  to  leave  the  siliolls  of  theie  com- 
pkte  and  attached  to  the  shcli  oi  tin  -  lod \ .  I r.  is 
••id  that  thelobeter  pines  before  <  a  ting  til  the 
fledi  of  the  daws  wastes  away,  and  is  no  larger 
&an  a  goose  quill.   The  cast-off  feathers  of  birds 
and  the  hair  shed  by  other  animals,  as  also  the 
SQsxf  ddn  of  man,  are  exavi».  la  geology,  tbo 
fsrm  is  sppKed  to  all  Ibsril  remidnB  of  ammala, 
as  shells  bones,  &o. 

EYALET,  a  w<»il  of  Arabic  origin,  applied 
If  ibe  1M»  to  Ao  grstt  administnitfTe  divi- 
10/009  ot  the  empire,  governed  by  pn-l  n^  ^vho 
are  termed  vali  or  Tioeroys.  Each  e^  alet  is  sub- 
dirided  into  /»rat  or  sm4M>i  under  fbe  rule  of 
kaimakans  (lieutenant-fovcrnors),  and  these 
agaia  ioto  auat  or  districts.  Beside  the  tribu- 
tary provinces  of  Wallachia,  MoldaTia,  and 
Serria,  which  form  3  eyaleU,  European  Tnrk or 
is  divided  into  16  e/aleta,  Asiatic  Turkey  iiuo 
18,  and  tlic  provinoM  itt  iJHea  into  8. 

EYCK,  Ilr'HERT  AKi>  Jaw  van.  the  founders 
of  the  nemish  school  of  painting,  born  at  Maas- 
«yk,  in  the  bishopric  of  Li^ge,  Hubert  in  1866, 
lod  Jan  about  1870.   The  taste  for  painting 
vas  hereditary  in  the  family,  their  father  hav- 
ing  practised  the  art.    The  two  young  men  re- 
moved (o  Bruges  (whence  Jan  is  frequently  call- 
li  Jan  van  Brugge),  with  a  vfew  or  Improving 
tliMr  skill,  that  town  being  at  the  time  tiie 
Best  focus  of  the  wealth  and  activity  of  the  Low 
OoQBtriea.  After  transferring  iMr  reetdenoe 
from  Bruges  to  Ghent,  the  two  brothf  rs  '^^■o^o 
ttnployed  in  the  execution  of  an  altarpiece  with 
feuiDg  doors,  in  the  church  of  St  Bavon  at 
Ghent.   Hubert  died  in  1426,  before  the  com- 
pletion of  this  work,  and  Margaret  tlieir  sister, 
who  alsoeiMUed  as  a  painter,  followed  him  soon 
to  the  grave.   Jan,  after  having  finisJipd  the 
painting  io  1433,  returned  with  lii^i  wife  to 
nrcffes.  Ho  died  about  1445,  but  the  aoooonts 
ef  toe  personal  hii-tory  of  tbc  family  are  con- 
ffieting.  As  tar,  however,  as  ilie  artistic  achieve- 
ments of  Jan  van  Eyck  are  concerned,  records 
<(yitory  and  of  art  are  nnanimous  in  his  praise. 
Akmder  von  Humboldt  says  in  his  "  Cosmnos 
"The  liistorical  paintings  of  the  brothers  Van 
£jdc  present  us  with  ih»  first  iostanoes  of  oare- 
A>ny  executed  landsoapsa.  Keillierof  fhemever 
Ti«ited  Italy,  but  tlio  younger  brother  Jan  en- 
toed  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  vsgetation 
« amllMrD  Europe,  whoro  in  the  year  1416  1m 
moMfanled  the  ambflssj  wbioh  FUUp  tb» 


Good,  duke  of  Burgnndv,  sent  to  Lisbon,  when 
be  sued  for  the  hand  or  the  daughter  of  King 
J  um  I.  of  Portugal.  In  the  mu.s<.»um  of  Berlin 
are  preserved  the  wings  of  the  iamoiis  picture 
wbleh  above^osanod  osMbmted  fislnters* 
the  artnnl  founders  of  the  great  Flemish  school 
— execuUsKl  for  the  cathedral  at  Ghent  On 
these  wings,  wbidb  represent  holy  hermits  and 
pilcrirn?,  Jan  van  Eyck  has  embellished  the 
landscape  with  orange  and,  date  trees  and  oy» 
presses,  wbloh,  from  tbeir  axtrame  tmtb  to  na> 
ture,  impart  a  solemn  and  imposing  character  to 
the  other  dark  masses  in  the  picture.  One  feelSk 
on  looking  at  this  painting,  that  the  artist  romi 
himself  have  received  the  impression  of  a  vejre- 
tatiou  fanned  by  gentle  breezes.  In  consider- 
ing the  master-works  of  the  brothers  Van 
Eyck  we  have  not  advanced  beyond  the  first 
half  of  the  16th  century,  when  the  more  highly 
perfected  style  of  oil  paintinc,  ^vyiich  was  only 
Jostbe^nning  to  replace  paiutiag  in  distemper. 
Sad  slraady  attafaied  to  a  iiigh  degree  of  teoonl- 
cal  perfection.  The  ta.ste  for  a  vivid  represen- 
tation of  natural  forms  was  awakened,  and  if 
we  wottld  traoe  the  gradoal  aartanaloo  and  ele- 
vation of  this  feeling  for  nature,  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  Antonio  di  Meadna,  a  pupil  of  tbo 
brothers  Van  Eydt,  transplated  tlie  predilection 
for  landscape  painting  to  Venice,  and  that  the 
pictures  of  the  Van  £yck  school  exercised  a 
similar  action  in  Ikirence  on  Domenico  Ghir- 
landaio  and  other  ma'»t«^rs  Apart  from  the 
great  share  of  Jan  van  Eyck  in  the  introduction 
of  oil  punting,  he  roidered  invaluable  services 
to  the  art  by  his  improvements  in  linear  snd 
aerial  perspective,  and  in  painting  upon  glass. 
In  his  early  efforts  we  find  xiim  adliering  to  the 
customary  flat  goti  groond  for  the  baokgroond 
of  the  picture ;  bat  as  ba  idvineed  in  his  art, 
ho  aili>pted  the  more  natural  gronpinf',  and  a 
natural  background.  In  the  art  of  painting  on 
glass,  he  fookad  tipoo  as  tba  anihor  of  iba 
mcKle  '"f  painting  on  whole  panes  with  colore 
delicately  blended,  and  yet  so  strongly  fixed 
,  that  oUitwatioii  was  almost  impossible— an  ob> 
ject  before  accomplished  only  by  jfnnin,:  toge- 
ther in  mosaic  several  panes  of  sniali  size,  and 
of  different  colors.  The  faults  of  his  style  arose 
from  the  delicacy  which  pn^vcntcd  tlic  study  of 
the  naked  form;  hence  we  tind  ilie  extremities 
of  the  human  body,  and  other  parts  where  ana- 
tomical knowlego  is  requisite,  frequently  de- 
fective. Jan  van  Eyck's  masterpiece  is  the 
principal  picture  in  the  altarpiece  originally  in- 
tendeil  for  the  church  of  Ghent,  representing 
tlie  "  Adoration  of  the  Lamb,"  as  desoHbed  by 
8t  John  in  the  Revelation.  Tliis  ^reat  com- 
position, which  contains  over  800  figures,  was 
removed  to  the  lionvre,  but  i»  now  divided,  the 
6  most  important  wiutr^  being  iji  the  royal 
museum  of  Bwlin,  another  part  in  Paris,  and 

fart  in  the  eathednd  of  8t  Bavon  at  Ohent^ 
'hilip  IT.  of  Spain,  dlsnppninte<l  in  hu  desire 
to  purchaiie  the  work,  employed  Michael  Cox- 
oia  to  9opj  it.  Part  of  one  of  bis  copies  is  now 
iiiBeifiii»  andApart  in  tbaHiuikokhakat  Jflllliel^ 
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andthereisaoopyofthewholefiiLooAoii.  A  mm;  tt  «iC0idiflraathoeBANiM»  of  Ibo^ 

picture  paintod  by  TniT  \  an  Eyck  in  1486  after  nerve  forward  to  the  ciliary  circlo ;  toth  in 

the  death  of  his  brother,  representiiig  tha  Yu^  inrfBoea  are  covered  with  a  dark  ngiawt,  wImIi 

S[i  and  Inftnt^  ia  preeerVed  Id  tho  ateriity  of  givwtiiedeep  (»laraeeiitoflMim«ri«r«f^ 
e  cathedral  at  Bruges.    The  other  works  of  eye.   The  ciliary  circle  or  ligament  is  a  gnri^ 
thia  artis^  and  of  his  school,  are  most  abundant  ring,  a*  line  or  two  wide,  united  by  its  Jat|» 
in  tfaa  Ttriow  collections  of  that  town^  In  circomference  to  thodMraid,  and  l^llikw 
Ohent,  Antwerp,  Berlin,  Mnnich,  Paris,  Bras-  to  the  iris;  the  ciliary  proee»ee  are  memhrj. 
•ek,  Dresden,  and  Vienna.   Michelet  says  in  soos  folds,  60  to  80  in  number,  extcndlLg  rros 
his  "  History  of  France   that  Philip  the  Good  the  choroid  to  the  lMi(^borbood  of  the  ofii.ijf 
showed  Van  Eyck  to  foreign  nation?,  as  Fiiilip  of  tbo  pupil ;  thoy  form  by  their  onion  a  ri'i 
IV.  ased  to  display  Rubens,  by  sending  him  on  behind  iho  iris  and  in  front  of  the  Tttruooi  bo* 
embassie<).    Waagen  pnbUshild  at  Breslan,  in  mar,  aaiTounding  the  crystalline  kos  libs 
1823,  Ueber  Hubert  uiid  Jan  eon  Eycl.   The  crown.    At  a  short  distance  behind  the  farm 
best  source  of  information  on  the  subject  in  is  the  circular,  rertical,  inembraiioascuruin,iii( 
En^lsh  is  the    Early  Flemish  Painten^**  1^  iris,  pierced  m  the  middle  hy  the  popil;  tliii 
Orowe  and  Oavalcaselle  (London,  1656).  onrtain  hangs  in  the  aqneona  namor,  leptniiBt 
£Y£j  the  organ  of  the  special  sense  of  vision,  it  into  the  anterior  and  pNOSterior  dismben  « 
lodged  m  man  in  a  cavity  on  each  side  of  the  the  eye ;  it  presents  anteriorly  a  great  nutnlrj 
apper  portioQ  of  tha  iaooi  called  the  orbit.  Tha  of  radiations  oonveniiigtovard  the  tU 
49nitiDav«tbeftmof»qiudraDgalfurp7rim  ntuoolar  flIweB  for  tM  atatetion  of  flni  (v» 
whose  1  aso  is  in  front  and  its  summit  behind ;  inp,  and  is  variously  colored  in  (lifTerent  icJ'- 
their  direoti<»i  is  horizontalf  and  their  axesL  Tidoals;  the  posterior  sorfiioe  hta  a  naiakro^ 
direotod  baokwwd  and  Inward,  woald  eroas  at  atmnlar  iMMrea  for  ooati'aattng  the  popfl,  md  it 
ornear  the  sella  turcica  of  thn  Rpbonoid  Ijono  covered  with  a  thick  cl.irk  j'-iirrjifnt  I;ivcrcs.W 
ia  the  cranial  cavitr.   They  have  4  triangular  worn;  both  snrfaoee  are  lined  wiiii  iht  delicia 
surfoc^  the  upper  lormed  by  the  orbital  plate  membrane  of  the  aqueous  humor;  tbegiciter 
of  the  frontal  and  the  lesser  wing  of  the  sphe*  drcamfercnoe  is  connected  with  the  cili&rr  li?- 
noid  bone;  the  lower  by  the  palate  behind,  the  ament  and  processes;  its  moTem«ots  m 
upper  maxiUary  in  the  middle,  and  the  malar  in  less  partly  owing  to  its  erectile  sad  raacak 
front ;  tlie  external  by  the  sphenoid  behind  and  tissue.  Beneath  the  choroid  is  the  retina, »  ^ 
the  malar  in  fj-ont ;  the  internal  by  the  sphenoid  soft  expausiuu  of  the  optic  nerve,  suntxiadi&s 
behind,  the  ethmoid  in  the  middle,  and  the  lach-  the  yitreoos  humor  am  extending  fonrird  a 
lymal  bone  in  front.   This  cavity  lias  at  its  up-  far  as  tlio  ciliary  processes  and  orystsUinsku; 
per  external  portion  a  depression  for  the  gland  about  2  lines  to  the  outside  of  the  tubenfcrf 
which  secretes  the  tears,  at  its  inner  portion  the  the  nerve  it  presents  a  circolar  dark  ipot  and* 
oommfloeemeatof  the  boi^  passage  to  the  lUMo;  tmall  perforation  diacovered  by  SdinineriB;; 
at  the  Mmimit  la  the  romia  opemng  for  the  en<  this  is  the  immediate  organ  of  ▼■ioB,  whid  re- 
trance  of  the  optic  II.  rvQ,  the  union  of  llie  c.  ivus  the  rays  of  light  and  transmits  th«  rjfd 
Boidal,  spheoo-maxiliary,  and  pterygo-maxi  Uary  impressions  by  (he  optic  nerve  to  the  aeasoni^ 
teuvaa,  and  the  eommenoemant  of  the  aahor^  Or  the  hmnon  of  the  eye,  the  cmtallii»  ko 
bital  canal.    Beside  tlicso  bony  enclosinii  cavi-  has  been  describefl  uikIot  that  head;  the  oth?ii 
ties,  the  eyes  are  protected  from  dust  and  foreign  are  Uie  aqneona  and  vitreoos  homow* 
bodies  by  the  hairs  of  the  eyebrows  above,  and  aqueooa  horaor  la  a  limpid  tranqMiWt  9m, 
in  front  by  the  movable  lids,  fringed  with  eilken^  varying  in  quantity  from  4  to  6  pnins,  occnpT- 
la8ii<».   The  globe  of  the  eye  is  of  a  generally  *  ing  the  spaoe  in  front  of  the  lens  which  bdh 
•pherical  shape,  the  anterior  5th  being  the  seg-  vided  into  anterior  and  posterior  chsmbtn  ^7 
ment  of  a  circlo  smaller  than  tliat  ui  the  rest  of  the  iris  ;  it  contains  in  solution  a  Uttle  ilbii«" 
the  organ;  the  antero- posterior  diameter,  great-  and  the  salts  usually  found  in  snob  Becretkas, 
er  than  the  transverse,  is  10  or  11  lines ;  aiffer-  for  it  is  a  secretion  of  the  endosing  membnM; 
ing  from  t)ip  axes  of  thio  orliit'^,  tho  fixe"?  of  the  when  lost  by  accident  or  in  the  operstWP  W 
eyes  are  parnllcl.    iu  front,  tljo  globe  of  the  eye  cataract  by  extraction,  it  is  speedily  to** 
is  in  relation  with  the  reflection  of  the  mucous  again.   The  vitreoos  humor  occupies  the 
membrane  of  the  lids;  behind  and  all  around,  nor  |  of  the  globo  of  the  eye,  haying  ^  j*" 
with  the  muscles,  vessels,  nerves,  and  a  cnshion  encased  in  its  anterior  portion;  itewri^** 
of  soft  fat.    The  eye  is  con)po9ed  of  membranes  transparent,  gelatinous  fluid  enclosed  in  afrwt 
and  homora.  Of  the  mamhranea  of  the  eye  the  number  of  cells  formed  by  the  partitiona  (» 
cwgnea  baa  already  been  described  mderite  own  hyaloid  membrane,  oommmrieitlBg  viA***" 
title;  the  otJiera  are  tin  scit  rotio,  choroid,  cilia-  other ;  in  the  operation  for  oaf  ira^  t  by  Mpw*" 
rv  proeesses,  iriS|  and  retina.   The  sclerotic  is  sion  the  Jena  is  pushed  backward  and  duwoirtfu 
the  ezfcarnal  uMmbrane,  formmg  the  posterior  into  fhia  bnmor.  The  optic  nerves ar«ue^ 
I,  the  anterior  5th  bein^'  frmed  by  the  cornea;  pair  of  cerebral  nerves.   The  globe  of  the  ej»» 
ft  is  white,  hrm,  and  resisting,  opaque,  tbick|  moved  by  d  muscles,  arising  from  the  ccoUw 
and  oompoaed  of  interiaoed  fibrea.  Beneath  the  of  the  <9tio  foransen  andlto  vidoitj,  »Q<|  ^' 
sclerotic  is  the  choroid,  oomposed  of  small  ar-  tached  to  the  sclerotic  coat;  ofth^roww* 
teriea  and  veins  noited  by  delicatd  areolar  tia-  are  straight^  caliod  the  extomal,  umm  ^ 
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rior,  and  inferior  rectus  muscles^  moving  the 
«7»  respectiTeiy  ontward,  inward,  tipwwo,  and 

downward  ;  tlic  fir^t  2  are  often  permanently 
ooD&actod,  pt)ducuiff  diyersmt  or  convergent 
itnUamm,  ft  delmHy  earaUe  by  iJie  dlvtaton 

of  the  contmctcrl  mTiscle?,  a  simple  and  compar- 
atively painless  aud  bloodies  operation ;  the 
»>aperior  obUqne  musclo  passes  through  a  pnUej 
:  the  inner  portion  of  the  orbital  process  of  the 
u  nutai  bone,  firom  which  it  extends  to  the  pos- 
terior and  external  part  of  the  globe,  rotating 
the  orgfln  inward  and  forward  ;  the  inferior 
obliquu  pa-^ses  irom  the  intermd  aud  anterior 
part  of  tbe  floor  of  the  orbit  to  the  external  and 
posterior  anrlSace  of  the  globe,  rotating  the  eye 
outward  and  upward.    The  conjnnctiva,  the 
mucous  mcrabrane  of  the  eye,  is  reflected  from 
the  lids  and  covers  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
^obe;  it  Is  in  this  membrane  that  the  redness 
and  swelling  of  ordinary  ophthalmia  h:iv,-  tlicir 
leaL  Tbe  c^e  is  freqoenth'  destroyed  by  aoot- 
dani  or  disease;  in  isaseB  of  removal  of  Ibe  <ns 
san  arlifldal  eyes  are  used  to  remedy  the  de- 
iumi^  ;  these  are  made  of  glass  and  enamd, 
and  wn«n  having  the  natDral  size,  shape,  oolof^ 
stion  off  iris,  form  of  pd]m1,  projorrion  of  cornea, 
tint  of  eolerotic,  and  vascularity,  it  is  often  very 
dUoolt  to  deteefc  Oie  real  firom  fhe  ariyieislor* 
p-.n.  o^TH'f  ially  when  the  ftceurato  fitting  of  the 
kiUT  allows  it  to  be  moved  by  tlie  mufwjlea  acting 
in  qrmpathy  with  tbe  so  in 


Without  here 

treating  of  the  laws  of  refraction,  of  tbe  aber- 
ration of  ^hericity,  and  of  other  optical  prin- 
ciples involved  in  vision,  it  will  be  euilicient  to 
say  that  the  mja  from  an  object  are  first  modi- 
fied by  the  eonrex  cornea,  pass  across  the  aque- 
ouj  humor  through  the  pupil-opening  of  the  iris, 
theooe  through  the  dense  aystaUioe  lens  and 
the  vitiWMis  neaner,  end  «re  by  these  media  of 
different  densities  and  shapes  converged  at  the 
proper  focal  distanoe  on  the  retina.  All  rays 
ngmd  Chose  netMssaryfor  peff»ot  Tision  are 
absorbed  by  t^io  pitrmcnt  layer  of  tlio  cho- 
roid, which  answers  the  purpose  of  the  black 
interior  of  optical  instramenta;  the  irto^  like 
tbe  telescopic  diaphragm,  shuts  off  the  rays 
from  the  circumference  of  the  lens,  thus  correct' 
ing  the  aberration  of  sphericity,  contracting  or 
dilating  the  pnpil  ficrording  to  the  brilliancy  or 
dimneaa  of  tht>  illuuiiuation  of  the  object,  or  its 
distance  from  tlie  eye ;  it  is  well  known  tiuil 
the  pupil  of  a  cat  in  a  bright  li^bt  bocomes 
diminished  (o  a  vertical  slit.   As  11  le  rays  are 
crossed  in  the  lens,  an  inverted  image  is  formed 
ea  the  retina,  though  tbe  mental  perception  is 
in  erect  image.    Not  only  spherical  but 
chromatic  aberration  is  corrected  sufliciently 
to  AH  practacal  purpoeee  in  healthy  eyes  by  tl^ 
<Bi>rait  refraetive  powers  of  tbe  media  end 
lyihe  different  c  m  or  of  their  surfaces,  po  tliat 
tbeinutgeon  tbe  retina  is  well  defmed  and  free 
ftm  Use  eolora.  Hie  power  by  whioh  fbe 
eye  adapts  itself  inFtnntly  to  great  variation?  in 
distances  of  objects  is  supposed  to  depend 
on  a  chsoge  of  place  in  the  eryataUine  lens^  by 
tteafitknof  flM  otthuTpnMMM  nd  aiMeli 


whiob  radiates  from  the  ealiaiy  ligament;  the 
iSisoDsfbrthlslMHef  hsve  bem  given  in  tbe 

article  Crybtalline  Lbns.  The  physiology  and 
defecta  of  vision  will  be  more  proferly  treated 
is  the  srtlflle  Vmoir;  far  recent  observations 

by  K<\lliker  on  tho  Btrncttirc  of  tlie  different 
layers  ot  the  retina,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
foe  works  of  Dr.  Carpenter  on  the  principles  of 
hum  nn  ard  comparative  physiology.  The  pupU 
is  diminished  by  the  action  of  muscles  deriving 
their  nervous  inflnenoe  from  the  8d  pair,  but 
b  dilated  through  the  influence  of  the  cervical 
portion  of  the  symnatbetio  nerve.   Tbe  move- 
meote  of  the  eyeballs,  whenever  vidsirtSfy»are 
always  harmonious,  out  not  necessarily  sym* 
metrical ;  though  one  eye  cannot  bo  elevated 
and  the  other  depressed  at  the  same  time,  one 
nyy  be  turned  outward  and  the  other  inward 
wiien  tbe  axM  of  the  eyes  are  turned  toward 
Jiu  object  on  cither  fido  of  the  head.  The 
mnsoles  of  the  eyeball  are  moved  prinoipally 
fhfoogh  flie  8d  pair  of  aerves,  the  motom  eev- 
lorvm,  but  the  superior  obliqno  liavo  special 
nerves,  the  4th  piir,  snd  the  exteinal  recti 
tbe  6th  pair ;  the  senrfbOlty  of  ihe  eye  is  d^ 
rived  from  the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the  6Uk 
pair;  by  the  ophtholniic  or  ciliary  ganglion 
the  sensory  branches  of  the  5th  pair,  fM  motor 
branches  of  the  8d  pair,  and  the  sympathetic 
filaments  are  unitec  together.   The  va&oular 
supply  of  the  globe  of  the  eye  is  derived  from 
the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the  internal  carotid 
artery. — Tbe  complicated  eye  oi'  the  mammal 
and  bird  becomes  more  simple  in  reptiles  and 
fishes,  losing  the  eyelids,  ana  in  tbe  artioolates 
generally  losing  aU  that  is  anterior  to  the  Terte* 
brate  crystalline  lens,      m  'A\  as  mobility,  the 
latter  Ion  hang  sw|died  b7  the  multudioatioo 
of  tite  organs  or  fbeets.  Tlie  mamnaiian  eye 
is  constructed  to  suit  the  circumstmici  s  of  Mn 
lUe  of  tiie  animal ;  of  large  size  in  raminauts 
sod  rodents,  it  is  snaU  In  moles,  bats,  and  cetap 
ceans,  and  in  the  latter  flattened  anteriorly  as 
in  fish ;  they  are  generallv  plxu^ed  kterallv,  but 
in  llie  noetnnal  spedee  they  are  directed  for- 
ward as  In  man ;  the  laehryrrjal  caruncle  at  the 
inner  angle  has  in  man  only  a  rudiment  c£ 
a  nictitating  membranes  which  is  mote  de- 
veloped in  some  mftmmal?,  brit  remarkably  in 
birds;  the  sclerotic  is  thicker  in  animals  whose 
eyes  vary  much  from  a  sphere,  especially  poste- 
riorly, this  membrane  in  a  whale  with  an  eye 
of  the  size  of  an  orange  being  an  inch  thick 
behind;  the  choroid,  dark  in  rnan,  in  the  CAr- 
nivora,  nuninanta  and  other  ordera,  reflects 
vivid  metallio  colors,  remarkably  brmlant  at 
night,  from  the  depths  of  the  orgnn.    Iij  nni- 
mals  and  man  dastitnte  of  the  osnai  coloring 
matter  of  Ae  snrfliee,  or  In  albinos,  the  iris  is 
pinlc,  from  the  color  of  the  blood  circulating  in 
Its  veaids;  during  festal  life,  until  Jost  before 
Urth,  the  pwpU  Is  cHosed  by  a  meahraae.  The 

foramen  of  S"nirncrinn  ?;iid  not  to  exist  in 
any  mammals  below  tbe  quadrumana ;  the  tear 
gland  is  found  bi  ell  eisoq>t  ceteoea.  In  bhrds 
tilS  SOlflKOtfo  iMOOHMSlBOVe  or  ]«SBStNBgthCDed 
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hj  cartila^^  and  in  the  iMidiiborliood  of  the  lunar  folds  oonUiniog  muscular  fibntooTert^ 

eotneft  to  i>iovided  witii  a  Mma  «f  bony  plates,  eye  Itke  lids;  in  front  of  the  ^be  ist  ijfm 

arranged  in  a  circle,  and  overlap pitiu':  each  an alorrons  to  an  iintorior  chamber,  oonUininji 

other ;  bat  the  chief  peculiarity  oousista  iu  the  aerons  fluid,  and  in  the  octopodscommoiueitiag 

Eten,  Aided  lUce  a  comb  or  fjEm,  and  pr^  externally;  internally tiitoduiBlMriidoMily 

ted  forward  towud  the  lens ;  it  is  rason-  a  kind  of  pupil ;  its  eeroua  membrsne  i 

like  the  choroid,  thongh  not  connected  silvery  lustre ;  ia  some  species  thd  Icm  ii  m 

wiUi  it,  and  ia  dark  with  pigment;  its  me  direct  contact  with  the  water  in  which  tisaj 

ia  not  satisfftctorily  ascertained,  but  it  is  re-  swim ;  thcro  is  an  iris,  sclerotic,  •vitreoosEquid, 

garded  by  Owen  as  destined  to  push  forward  a  spherical  browaish  lens  formed  of  oooo^itrie 

ue  lens  by  its  erectile  Ussue;  otben  sappose  layers,  a  ciliary  body,  and  piginent  later :  in 

that  its  purpose  is  to  absorb  saperflnoiu  nj»  of  the  nautilus  the  eyes  are  placed  oa  a  pnjtd- 

light   Many  species  of  reptiles  have  osseous  ing  stalk,  but  in  others  are  generaOj  deettir 

{)iecea  in  tlie  sclerotic ;  snakes  have  no  movable  sunk  in  the  head.   In  the  ccplialopbora  {In;  ,i 
ids;  the  chameleon  has  a  s'mgle  circular  lid.  Ia  ing  pteropoda,  beteropoda,  and  gasteropodw 
IUh«  fh«  eyee  are  gmirally  large,  tibe  aelerotio  nollnsks)  eyea  are  generally  present. .  wm 
thick,  and  in  sr)mo  (as  the  tunny)  osseous  antf  -  inore  thiui  2  in  number  and  compfu-.tivil-jnull; 
rioiiy ;  they  liave  neither  lids,  except  the  mpst  they  are  almott  always  connected  wiih  Us 
ndimentuy,  nor  laohiTmal  glands ;  tiie  ooniea  tentadee,  either  at  their  base,  sides,  or 
is  very  flat,  and  the  lens  dense ;  around  Uie  en-  ities.   In  acepTinlous  inollnsks,  c}'<?3  tre 
trance  of  the  optic  nerve  there  is  a  very  vasculan  oonunon  and  numerous,  oc<:ii])jing  liie  borddi 
horse-shoe  shaped  organ,  between  the  layos  of  of  fhe  mantle  or  confined  to  the  orifoes  of  tht 
the  choroid,  called  the  choroid  gland  or  muscle ;  tubes,  and  are  either  pednnculated  or  ^  v\ 
this  probably  pushes  the  retina  toward  the  lens  In  the  annelids  the  eyes  are  generallj  tda 
by  its  vascular  erectality,  and  perhaps  by  mus-  wanting  entirely,  or  are  merely  able  to  diAi> 
cnlar  action,  iu  the  adaptation  of  the  organ  for  guish  light  from  darkness;  but  the  leecheshin 
vision  at  diflterent  distancea.   The  organs  of  from  2  to  10  undoubted  eyes.   In  the  hdmiiifli 
vision  in  insectsconsistof  simple  or  of  compound  there  appear  to  be  no  eyes,  only  pi^mcat  noO 
eyes,  the  first  occurring  chiefly  in  Inrvsp,  the  lat-  containing  no  light-refracting  booy.  Bttjv 
ter  in  perfect  insects ;  they  are  wholly  absent  in  these  are  found  in  the  radiata  variom  eje  t^ti 
tome  larvffl,  and  both  forms  coexist  in  the  perfect  and  pigment  dots  wliich  doubtless  in  somaosei 
state  of  many.  The  simple  eyes  {ocelli  or  stem-  are  true  eyes,  but  authors  are  not  yet  sgretd  • 
mata)  consbfcof  eooOTezeomeiL  behind  wliioh  is  to  the  light-refracting  poiren  of  bkmI  of  dw 
alena,  lodged  in  an  eipanpion  of  the  optic  nerve,  organs.    Tlui  f  yo  of  the  blind  fiah  of  theHrv 
and  surrounded  by  a  variously  colored  pigment  moth  cave,  Kentucky}  tboogh  unable  ia  io^f^ 
layer;  they  vary  in  ntnnber  from  S  to  more  dbrtlnet  image,  am  donbtleM  distingoish  li^t 
than  100,  and  aro  titnnt  rl  on  the  head.    The  from  darkness  through  the  areolar  tissM 
eompcmnd  eyes  are  made  up  of  sim^e  eyes  so  skin  which  cover  it;  Frot  J.  Wyman  huftw 
dkmfy  pleeed  that  their  ftoeli  or  oomess  are  in  it  a  lens,  aolerotio,  oboroid,  retina,  asd  optic 
contiguous;  behind  each  cornea  is  a  transparent  nerve,  and  it  is  therefore  constructed  onlw 
pyramid  whose  interior  apex  is  received  into  a  vertebrate  plan,  rather  than  the  invertcbnieto 
jdnd  of  vitreous  body,  snnoonded  bythe  nerve  wbioh  Ik ha^  generally  bewoompared;  thepvtt 
and  the  choroid;  there  are  sometimes  many  in  connection  with  the  nervous  system  «w  «• 
thousand  facets)  iu  theso  eyca,  which  may  cover  veloped,  while  those  which  are  formed  by  li- 
nearly the  whole  head,  and  hairs  may  prv^eok  Twrion  of  the  integuments  are  mostly  shK^ 
at  their  angles.   In  the  arachnids  tho  eyes  aro  some  authors  aro  of  opinion  that  thflltiBB» 
simple,  and  the  orders  have  been  characterized  of  light  fur  several  generations  wooM  M*f* 
by  their  number,  situation,  and  direction ;  they  form  this  eye  into  an  ordinary  organ  of 
are  most  uumeroos  in  the  aoorpions.  The  sense  £TE  STONE,  the  opercohmi  or  cdcv^^ 
ci  tight  ia  present  in  almost  all  emstaoea ;  their  month-piece  of  certain  spedes  of  smsll  tmiwJrt 
simple  eyes  coiisNt  of  :\  cornea  witli  a  k  n:^  and  sludN.    Tho  stony-liko  substance,  of  i  in™^ 
pigment'layer ;  a  usual  form  is  that  of  many  aim-  less  in  its  laigest  dimensions,  present  s  "''^ 
pleeyes,  ptaoed  dosetogetherf  and  covered  l^a  like  fbat  of  a  tortte^  a  oonves  mftes  spoot 
rrinm  ti  comea;  sometimes  there  is  a  facetted  plane  base;  and  being  placed  on  a  smooth  pl»* 


<M.  cuu  wi  si  peduncles  movably  artic-   which  it  is  composed,  lifts  it  up  «  , 

ulated  to  the  cephalo-thorax  aud  concealed  in  stone  to  move  about  as  if  alive.  Aanulf®' 

special  fossaj;  these  facets  are  very  numerooi,  and  fcot  rendting  from  chemical 

behind  each  is  tho  usual  lens  and  pigment.  The  sometimes  observed  in  animal  bodiw 

eyes  of  oephalopods  are  very  large  and  highly  Dkath)  ;  and  loaves  of  bread,  Hnmbolat 

developed,  resembling  in  some  respects  the  ver-  marks,  have  boea  observed  to  move 

tebrate  organ ;  there  is  generally  an  ocular  bulb,  manner  in  the  oven,  wbonoe  the 

and  a  capsule  constituted  by  a  cartilaginous  orbit  been  call^  enchanted.   He  f**™^ 

and  a  tibrous  continuation  of  the  cutaneous  en-  opercnla.  ^led  piedras  cUlo^oj^^^^.^^^fz^ 
velope^  which  takea  the  plaod  of  a  oomea;  aomi- 


opewsnhi,  called  pi^ras  deloiojct,  orejeBw^ 
nii£i»ift^mjMm  by  tb«  ui2»^ 
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of  the  coMt  of  Veneznela  near  Camana.  Thev 
collected  them  ia  great  quantities  on  the  beach 
St  Ci^  Araja,  and  made  um  of  them  to  ex- 
tract dust  or  any  foreign  substance  from  the 
cje,  a  purpose  for  wLich  thoy  arc  etill  collected 
Slid  ezj>orted,  and  are  kept  hy  druggistvS.  Being 
introdaoed  nnder  the  lid  of  the  eye,  the  stone 
mores  abont  by  the  motion  of  the  organ,  and 
any  KttJo  particlefl  it  comes  in  contact  with  ad- 
beratoit  and  are  finally  removed  with  it. 

ETK8»  ft  term  wed  m  gtrdea^  to  signify 
the  axillary  buds  in.  plants.    At  the  origin  of 
tiie  leaf  with  the  stem  or  branch,  the  oellolar 
tiMe  beoomee  filled  wtth  an  iateiiaer  ▼Kali^, 
and  a  new  sot  of  foliar  organs  is  former!  for  a 
(ittorr  increase,  generally  for  the  sucoeeding 
teaoa.   These  aggregations  of  young  leave* 
sround  a  new  and  common  axis,  and  enveloped 
inmo^fled  leaflets  called  scales,  constitate  the 
tjes  of  the  plant ;  and  Ibey  am  eeleeted,  when 
ripeoed  snmcienti  j,  to  serve  the  same  pnrpose 
as  »eeds  in  rearing  new  individuals,  or  in  the 
op«ntkn  of  engrailing  by  the  process  of  inocu- 
lation npon  some  kindred  plant.    In  tlie  exo- 
gcui  crery  new  leaf  scads  down  its  woody  fibres 
into  the  albumnm ;  and  a  similar  process  is  per- 
o^Ted  in  the  facility  with  whioh  oertain  leaves, 
IS  those  of  the  ^oxinia^  ^<Si       emit  roots, 
w^L-n  the}  art  separated  from  the  plants  and 
oaertsd  in  the  soil.  By  snoh  an  arrangement 
k  atfaie,  a  new  axia  or  atem  b  ereated  between 
the  end  of  the  petiole  or  leaf  stiUk  and  the  tops 
of  tiie  aewly  formed  roots,  and  presently  a  leaf 
MteliDrmed  at  the  pkee of  fmietlfm.  In  tbe 
sr.rno  manner  the  ripened  leaf  bud  or  eye,  de- 
tached from  the  branch,  can  be  nsed  for  propa- 
pttw,  byeattiiis  out  toe  eye  with  a  very  sharp 
Miff,  Tc^^rving  a  piece  of  •wood  anr!  bnrk  m 
s  iort  of  iiLiielti,  and  then  planting  it  in  properly 
prepared  soil.   To  fiMilitate  the  operation,  it  is 
jonnd  k-ttcr  to  liavo  some  gentle  hcrst  njiiilic! 
beneath;  aud  tlid  eyes  of  many  kind.s  of  plants 
tbos  set  in  a  moderate  hot-bed  take  root  readily 
ia  a  few  days  or  weeks.   In  this  way  the  rarest 
Mods  of  the  grape  can  be  reproduced,  the  new 
plants  retiiiniug  all  the  peculiar  virtues  of  the 
]»r«Dt  stock;  whereas  if  their  seeds  had  been 
aowB,  a  most  raried  progeny  would  have  ap- 
peared. fNjmo  gardeners  prefer  this  mode  of 
propagatioQ  by  eyes  to  that  of  layering  or  of 
cQttinn,  averring  that  the  Stem  of  tbe  newly 
{(jrmen  plant  is  liamlsomcr,  straighter,  and  every 
iray  better.  It  Las  been  found  that  cxotio 
pifMfoot  mora  easily  from  eyes  than  do  onr 
Mtive  species  and  varieties,  probably  because 
the  wood  of  the  latter  is  haroer  and  firmer,  or 
inor<L>  pith  In  proportion  to  tbe  size  of  the 
tan.  There  wjerns  to  Ik^  no  natnral  impedi- 
ttent  to  rearing  any  kind  of  plant  from  eyes  if 
requisite  conditions  can  be  discovered, 
^cnthe  potato  crop  in  some  parts  of  Ort^at 
WWb  is  entirely  raised  from  eves,  and  advan- 
^  is  taken  of  the  position  of  the  eyes  upon 
too  root  to  aecore  early  and  successive  crops. 

it  hie  been  ascertained  that  eyes  cut  from 
«  «Mty  «f  tbe  potato  will  matan  tha 
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Bftonest,  those  from  the  middle  part  ticxt,  and 
those  from  tbe  butt  or  end  next  the  root  will 
eome  to  maturity  last.  Here  the  same  phenom- 
enon organically  exists  in  the  fact  that  the 
potato  tuber  is  really  an  enlarged  subterranean 
stem,  and  one  part  of  it  matoiaa  Hi  tnda  sooner 
than  the  others;  so  that  the  more  mature  and 
more  dormant  the  eye  may  be  at  the  time  of 
selecting  it  for  propagation,  the  surer  and 
(Reedier  the  developnieikt  under  favorable  cir- 
emnstanoee.  Oertain  abortiTe  branches,  called 
knaurs,  often  i^pe;ir  i>n  the  olive,  beech,  poph-vr, 
oedar,  and  many  otlier  trees,  which,  possessing 
^e  natnre  of  eyes,  can  he  employed  for  propa- 
gation ;  and  similar  excrescences  have  occurred 
upon  the  horse-shoe  geranium  (^pelatyonium 
9onoh\  from  whloh  ^ants  have  eaaiqr  been 
reared. 

EYLAU,  or  EiLArr,  a  town  of  Prussia,  26  m. 
8. 8.  £.  from  K<inigsberg,  on  theFMuar;  poft. 

2,900.  It  is  Borronnded  by  lakes,  contains  an 
old  castle,  and  has  manufactories  of  cloth,  hats, 
and  leather.  Hero  on  Feb.  7  and  8,  1807,  was 
fought  a  battle  between  the  French  nnder  Xn- 
polcon,  85,000  btrong  with  860  guns,  and  ilio 
Bussians  and  Prussian?,  Y5,000  strong  with  460 
pieoee  of  artillery.  About  i50,000  men  perished, 
and  both  sides  claimed  the  victory.  In  this 
battle  Napoleon  was  nearly  made  prisoner  by  a 
BusoAa  aivision.  but  was  saved  by  his  own 
tnesenoe  of  ndnd  and  the  herdsm  of  Ms  Htda 
body  ^iiard  of  100  men. 

£Z£KI£L  (Hebi^  whom  God  strengthens), 
a  son  of  Bnal,  the  8d  of  the  great  Hebrew  pro- 
phets, and  contemporary  i^ith  Jeremiah  nnd 
Daniel,  lived  in  the  7th  and  6th  centurii^  B.  0. 
He  was  still  yonng  when  he  went  into  captivity 
with  the  nobility  of  the  land,  who  followed  King 
Jehoiachin  to  Babylon.  There,  on  the  banks  of 
tlie  Chebar,  supposed  to  be  the  Chaboras  jtal 
Me«npotatuia,  intiie  5th  year  of  hisexile,  ho  began 
his  prophetic  career  by  a  vision  which  singufai^ 
ly  contrasts  with  the  majestic  simplicity  of  that 
of  Isaiah.  Ho  declared  to  his  fellow  exiles  the 
misfortunes  which  were  besetting  and  threaten- 
ing Jerusalem  and  the  country  of  Judah.  At 
times  he  fonnd  words  of  coDsoiation,  and  yield- 
ed hfanadf  to  hopea  of  a  hatter  Aitvre.  uitha 
25th  year  of  his  exile  ho  prophetically  described 
the  new  temple  which  was  to  rise  in  Jerusalem 
after  the  redemntion  of  hb  people.  Thta  is  one 
of  the  last  prophecies  remaining  from  him.  nnd 
there  is  no  account  of  him  beyond  the  27th  year 
of  the  captivity  of  Jdurfaehin.  Aeoordlng  to  a 
doubtful  tradition  ho  was  aBsasainated  by  one  of 
the  exiled  princes,  and  during  the  middle  ages  his 
tomb  was  pointed  out  between  the  Euphrates 
nnd  the  Chebar,  and  was  the  goal  of  many  pil- 
grimage by  Persian  Jews.  More  than  any 
other  Old  Testament  writer  Buldel  deals  in 
visions  and  symbols.  H©  never  wearies  of  add- 
ing poetical  and  minute  details,  and  of  draw- 
ing out  images  into  allegories.    The  same  genius 

Eredominates  throii{di  tbe  entire  book  which 
ears  his  name,  wbleh  ia  oecnpied  witli  propha- 
eiaaoQuoamfiigboth  JewaaadGcQtilea.  lunj 
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of  tbe  yinoiM^  eqracially  thoMof  the  first  ohap- 
tar,  ■owned  to  tiie  early  nbHs  ao  obeonre,  thid 
tM^f  ftliado  the  Jewish  youth  to  read  than  till 
thqr  had  attained  the  ago  of  80  years. 

EZRA,  a  celebrated  Jewish  scribe  and  priest, 
lineally  descended  from  Aaron,  and,  according 
to  Josephus,  high  priest  of  the  Jews  who  wero 
left  in  Babylon.  Under  Id!  guidance,  the  second 
expedition  of  the  Jews  proceeded  from  Babylon 
to  i'alesLine,  under  the  reign  of  Artaxerxea  1^ 
about  458  B.  0.  The  important  services  rea* 
dcred  by  Ezra  to  his  countrymen  on  that  oooa- 
fiion,  and  also  in  arranging  and  settling  the  canon 
of  Scripture,  are  specially  acknowledged  by  tho 
Jews,  eo  thai  be  ia  ooanted  among  tha  moat  «mi- 
nentof  theiarTBiitaof  God,  aofl  even  regarded  as 
the  aeeond  founder  of  thonation.  Joseph  us  states 
tbat  Xira  died  at  Jerusalem,  and  was  buried 
fliere  with  great  magnifioence;  aeoording  to 
others,  he  returned  to  Babylon  and  died  there, 
at  the  age  of  180  yean.        ig  said  b/  eom* 


of  the  nbbia  to  hare  iotrodnoed  the  present 
■qoara  Hrtrair  ehanolec%  and,  in  oocgunction 
With  some  of  the  elders,  to  have  made  the  Ms- 
lonL       punctuation  and  accentuation  of  the  < 
BiUBi   Beside  tho  book  of  Ezra,  this  eminai 
priest  and  scribe  was  snpposod  to  Lave  ' 
the  author  of  tho  two  books  of  ChroDicle&,  &ad  j 
some  writers  attribute  to  him  also  the  booia  oC 
Neheminh  and  Esther,  though  they  diliitr  ia 
stylo  from  his  acknowledged  writings.  Tb* 
book  of  Ezra  contains  an  aocoimt  of  the  faron 
bestowed  upon  the  Jews  by  the  Persian  kina 
the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  the  ndsrion  oC 
Ezra  to  Jeruralem,  and  tho  various  rcgul^iou 
and  refiwmo  intrwnced  bv  him.  In  anck«t 
tnaniimariiita  there  are  4  bootai  of  Kara,  viz.,  the 
one  just  spoken  of^  the  book  of  Nchcmiah,  and  i 
the  i  hooka  which  ia  the  English  versioa  sis  1 
oalloaialandsaXidrM,andphooaaaMpgtfct  ' 
apociyphal  booka. 

mflTiINO,    S00  6WTBBT,T.miB, 
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Fthe  6th  letter  of  the  English  and  T>atin,  the 
•   aOUi  of  the  Arabic,  and  the  23d  of  the 
"Bmrnan  alphabet,  indioatee  olaMo-dental  soond, 

pcodnced  oy  the  passage  of  the  expired  air  be- 
tween the  lower  lip  and  the  upper  incisive  teeth, 
while  the  glottis  and  hurynz  are  almost  at  rest. 
Qnintilian  calls  this  sound  "  scarcely  human," 
(mioe  it  is  a  mere  afflatus,  and  is  wrougly  pUiced 
among  tho  Oemi- vocals.  Its  sonorous  parallel  is 
the  softer  sound  of  V  (a."*  in  Kugli.sh),  in  prddnc- 
ing  which  the  glottis  and  hiryux  are  engaged. 
F  is  represented  in  ancient  Greek  both  by  the 
0  (pA)  and  the  digamma,  in  corresponding 
words ;  but  the  sound  of  the  former  was  lesa 
harsh  and  rather  aspirated  than  blowing  (ej/la- 
tm)f  and  the  latter  souoded  almost  like  our  V. 
Tho  flgnre  of  the  Latin  F  aroae  fhxn  the  doob- 
ling  of  tho  Greek  r.  Tho  erai)eror  ClauJius  is 
reported  to  have  used  it  inverted  to  repre- 
oept  v.  Aa  a  numeral  ugn  for  6,  the  stigma 
was  employed  by  the  Alexandrines,  as  one  of 
the  3  tjtKn^  instead  of  this  digainuia,  which 
is  named  (iav  or  vou.  The  shape  of  the  stigma 
(r)  is  an  inverted  Oscic  and  Unihric  F  (u). 
We  find  the  prototype  of  our  cursive  /  on 
andent  Hebrew  coins;  but  in  the  present 
■a  CoUed  Hebrew,  as  in  tho  Syriac,  Sabceic, 
Plshnyrenic,  and  some  other  kindred  writings, 
the  rau  takes  the  place  of  F,  and  indicates  uie 
aonnda  of  •  and  «.  F  occurs  in  the  same  place 
abo  on  the  Idalian  tablet  of  Cyprus,  in  Lycian, 
also  in  Tuarik  (Berber),  and  in  some  other  writ- 
ings. In  the  Gyriilio  the  phert  aadphie  (fb) 
oomepond  to  it  aa  the  STth  letter,  in  Cflagoutio 
(Bukwltsa)  as  tlio  Snd,  and  in  Russian  as  tho 
27th.  F  is  the  first  Kuno,  and  it  is  represented 
hieroglyphically  by  a  homed  snake,  firom  which 
tlio  Coptic/ci  is  derived.  It  is  oft^^n  vicarious- 
ijr  converted  into  other  letters  or  sonndS)  espe- 


cially into  labUb^ta  in  tho  following;  cxamptai: 
Lat.  /raUr^/rmtffOif  /offut^  Eng.  broUur,  break, 
lueh;  Latjpefc  vugnarty  poreuha,  Eng./oot, 
fight,  Ger.  Ferhel  (little  pig) ;  Lat.  /frr-/  n..  fli- 
u*,  folium,  fugere,  /vrmo»u»,  /abulari^  jaiaa, 
J\trariy  Span,  (since  the  Hth  century)  kUm, 
hijo,  hoja^  ?iuir,  hcrmoto,  hablar,  hambre^  ku^ 
tar  ;  LAt.Jloccug,  /oris,  Ital.  bioccolo,  bonU;  LaC 
fabulariyjanus  affici,/anutn,/cBdtit,  Wallachim 
Mbleire,  MTnitire,  han,  h^d  ;  XjoX.  foru,  fagattfr, 
Fr.  Aor«,  A^tre(obsolLto  haitrf.  beech  tree),  Th« 
Greek  </>  tho  Italiuiis,  Suauiards,  and  Portnguess 
uniformly  replace  by/.  Compare  Macedonian 
Bryget,  Berenice,  for  *pvytt,  Ikpcwiy,  Germ. 
Freye  and  St.  Veronica;  tato,  proph^trA,  and 
/art (speak);  Lat. cu^nii^Qer.  VcUL  Ea^Jblk: 
Joppa,  Arab.  Jajb,  so.  A  fsw  nwfanoes  ef 
greater  alternations,  viz.,  with  gutturals  (owing 
to  the  affinite  of  the  digamma  with  the  qtiritiM^ 
and  to  yet  deeper  reaaons),  may  suflBoe :  6«r. 
Shacht,  Eng.  shaft;  Hollaud.  achter,  Enj?.  qfterg 
Germ,  lichtciu,  leteht.  Eng.  Lat.  Icm; 

Germ,  krieehen,  Eng.  creep  and  «n|/¥y.  Ia 
French,  finnl/is  mute  in  ponio  words.  In 
English  and  French  it  alternates  with  v  iu  gram* 
roatical  forms,  as  vi/e^  teivee;  natif,  natiee. 
The  Greek  d  sometimes  becomes  f  in  Russian, 
as  TTiCixlorm,  Fedor;  Gothic  thUuhan^  Germ. 
Aiehen  ;  Gr.  dypo,  6tpa,  Lat.>^rai^/ir»;  Swedk 
ish  dofl.  Eng.  duet,  &c.  Very  peculiar  are  tho 
transu>rmations  of  the  Latin  Jrf  (al<Ht /j/)  into 
Spanish  U  and  Portuguese  eh  ;  as  fiamma,  Ila- 
flM,  dUiina,  Ao.  The  Devanagari,  and  most 
praphio  ^sterna  of  eastern  Asia  derived  from 
It,  have  no  F.  TIjo  so\ind  exists  in  tlio  Chinese 
and  Japanese  languages.  Most  American  lan- 
guages are  guttur^,  and  look  tho  aoonds  of 
a,  some  even  r  aii<l/». — As  a  numeral.  Baronius 
States  that  F  ia  equivalent  to  40,  and  f  to  40^- 
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OOn.  It  si^ifies  80  in  Arabic,  and  10,000  in 
Armenian.  Its  substitute pA  stands  for  500  in 
lLu«.-<ian  and  Gci»rj:ian;  wuile  the  Phcenician, 
Clialdaic,  hud  Svriuc  ran  designated  6.  As  an 
iiM>rcviutiun,  F  stands  for  Jiliug^  fecit,  Flavius, 
Fahreahvit,  dec ;  Sot  JvrU  in  mosio,  9sAff  for 
fortimimo,  F  is  marked  on  the  Flranch  coins 
of  Angers,  on  tlio  Prossian  of  Magdeburg,  and 
ontiMAiutriAnof ilallintlidTjrrol.  lAiansic, 
ItdenotM  the  4th  diatonfe  intoral,  or  the  6th 
strtti;:  on  tlio  piano  in  the  chronuitio  icakif  and 
ia  caUed/b  in  the  soifcffiBdo. 

FABER,  Fsionio  Wiuuit,  D  J)^  a  Bo* 
Ban  Catholic  priest  of  the  con {legation  of  the 
Oratory  of  St.  Philip  Kcri,  and  a  voluminous 
^iritoal  writer,  bom  in  Ei^lfuidf  June  28, 1815. 
After 'studying  at  ITarrow,  ho  was  graduat- 
ed at  Oxford,  iu  1830,  and  was  elected  to  a 
fellowship  in  University  college.    After  hiaor- 
d'.;iation  as  a  minleter  of  tho  cstublisliment, 
be  ^as  appointed  to  tl>o  rocton>hip  of  Elton  in 
Northamptonshire,  a  position  which  he  filled 
vith  marjced  ability  mitil  his  conversion  to  the 
Catholic  fiUth,  which  M  as  formally  consummat- 
C'J,  Nov.  17,  1845.    Uis  published  writings  up 
to  thafc  time  were  as  follows :    Tracts  on  the 
Orardi  and  the  Prayer  Book''  (1839) ;  "  A  6er> 
monon  Education  (1H40);  "The  Cherwell  Wa- 
ter Lily,  and  other  Poems'*  (1840);  "The 
Styriaa  Lake,  and  other  Poema^  (1842) ; "  Sights 
a::d  TLoup!iti  in  Foreign  Chnrche.s"  (1842); 
•*  bir  Idiooelot,  a  Poem"  (1844);  "The  Rosary 
and  other  Poems'*  (1845) ;  and  several  papers 
in  the  "  Lives  of  tlie  English  Saints,"  ])ublishcd 
coder  the  editorship  of  the  Kev.  l>r.  Newman. 
Immediately  after  hie  enbmfanion  to  the  Boman 
cliurch.  Dr.  Faber  began  to  study  and  prepare 
itH*  the  reception  of  holy  orders,  and  was  or- 
dained priest  in  1847.  Ue  had  with  him  sevend 
Tormg  men  who  had  fullowed  lilni  into  the 
fhurcli,  and  wrro  :inxiou3  tO  devote  themselves 
!<)  che  conver  i  ri  if  their  countrymen,  and  for  a 
time  be  thought  of  founding  a  new  order  under 
the  patronage  of  St.  WilfVcd.  But  he  afterward 
(ruicladed  to  join  liis  forces  with  those  of  Dr. 
Kewman,  who  had  just  transplanted  the  Or»> 
tory  of  Si  PfiiKp  Neri  to  England,  and  m  1848 
he  received  the  habit  of  that  congregation. 
Since  that  time  he  lias  won  a  high  reputatioa  as 
«n  csrasit  sid  eloquent  preaoher  and  writer^ 
and  a  poet.    His  spiritual  hot)k3  find  many 
Pmta^ut  as  well  as  Catholic  readers,  and  Imve 
been  translated  Into  several  langnflgeSi  His 
tnlili.shed  writin?'^  ^inco  his  conversion  are  as 
M/Uuws:  "Catholic  llymn!!,"'  nnd  an  "Essay 
on  Beatification  and  Canonization"'  (1848); 
"The  Spirit  and  Genius  of  St  Philip  Neri" 
(1850);  "Catholic  HouSa.  Missions"  (1851); 
'  Allfor  Jesiu"  (1854);  "Growili  in  Holiness" 
(1855);  "  The  Sacrament"  (1850) ;  "Tho 

Creator  and  the  Creature"  (lb57);  ''The  Foot 
of  the  Cross,  or  the  Sorrows  of  Mary,"  "  Sir 
Isaeelot"  (being  his  former  poem  rewritten), 
•M  "Etliel's  Story  Book"  (1S58) ;  and  "  Spir- 
ilnj Confarenct-b*'  ( 1  8.j9 )•  1  le  is  at  present  suj)©- 
nar  of  the  OraU  iry  at  Brompton,  Loudon, 
vou  VII. — 25 


FAHDB  Mi 

.  FABEK,  Gkobos  Stanubt,  an  Engli^li  l]ieo> 
logical  writer,  born  Oct.  25,  1773,  died  at 
BIiLi-burn  hcMtpital,  near  Durham,  Jan.  27,  1864. 
llo  studied  at  the  university  of  Oxford,  where 
he  became  a  fellow  and  tutor  of  Lincoln  college, 
was  appointed  Bamptou  lecturer  in  1801,  and 
in  the  same  year  published  hb  discourses  under 
ll  '  title  of  Ultra  ^<tmica  (2d.  ed.,  enlarged, 
IB18).  He  took  the  degree  of  B.D.  in  1803, 
niArriod,  gave  up  his  ftdtowship,  and  for  2  years 
•■listed  his  father,  the  rector  of  C;ilv>  rley  in 
York,  as  curate.  He  sobseqoeotlj  occupied 
TarioQB  vksaragea,  in  1881  was  made  prchradary 
of  Salisbury,  and  in  1832  npjjointed  to  tlie 
mastership  of  Sherbum  hospital.  He  wrote  a 
large  number  of  woricsi,  most  of  wliich,  particu- 
larly those  on  prophecy,  in  wl  irh  lie  Iml  h  that 
the  inspired  pn&dictiona  iHtplj  not  to  iudu  iduals 
hot  to  gOTemtnents  mm  nationi^  have  bad  a 
wide  pojjularity.  Among  the  mo?t  important 
are:  " DibbcrLsuiou  on  the  Mysteries  of  the 
CttbirijOr  the  Great  Gods  of  Phomicia"  (2  vols. 
8V0.,  Oxford,  1803) ;  "  Dissertation  on  the  Pro- 
phecies (2  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1806;  supplement, 
1  vol.,  Stockton,  1800);  "Difficulties of  Roman- 
ism" (8to.,  1826);  "Papal  InMibilitJ"  (Svo., 
IWl);  **The  Revival  of  theFkvmA  Empennw 
ship  anticipate<l  from  theNeccy^it  v  of  Pruphe*' 
«gr''  (12mo.,  1863;  new  ed.,  ^ew  York,  186i)>. 

FABIUS,  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  oel' 
cbrated  patrician  geatet  of  ancient  Rome, 
which  boasted  of  a  lineal  descent  from  Her- 
cules and  the  daughter  of  the  Aroadian  En»> 
der.  In  tlio  earliest  times  of  the  Roman 
republic  we  dud  the  Fahia  gem  among  the 
wealthiest  and  most  inflncntud  of  the  noUe 
families  of  the  commonwealth.  Thus  for  7  con- 
secutive years  (-tSo-ity  B.  C.)  members  of  that 
flottily  were  elected  to  the  consulship.  Thej 
seem  to  have  been  hanglity  and  violently  op- 
posed to  ft  democratic  form  of  government. 
DL%'n>>tcd  by  the  rising  influence  of  the  ple- 
beians, they  withdrew  with  their  rassala  and 
followers  to  the  Veientian  frontier.  Iliere, 
in  a  battle  foiipht  with  the  Veientes  in  477  near 
the  Cremero,  SOO  of  them  with  several  thousand 
of  their  fonowers  were  ehdn.  One  hoy  only  is 
said  to  have  remained  of  the  family,  and  to  have 
become  the  ancestor  of  all  the  iUostrioos  Jabii 
who  enbeeqoently  appear  In  Boman  hisloiT. 
Among  these,  Quintcs  Fabios  Ren  taxt's  ob- 
tained by  liis  heroic  achievements  in  war  tho 
mmame  of  Maximus  (the  greatest ).  From  825, 
in  whiili  year  ho  defeated  tho  Samuitcs  in 
disobedience  to  the  command  of  a  superior 
officer,  and  hardly  escaped  Uie  penalty  of  deeth 
on  that  ncconnt.  \va\\\  292,  his  military  career 
was  a  series  of  brilnaut  victories  over  Samnites, 
tjmbrians,  Etmscans,  and  Gauls.  Five  times  he 
was  elected  consul.  He  was  the  first  Roman 
general  who  carried  the  arms  of  Rome  beyond 
the  Apcnnine  range  into  the  country  of  ilie 
Gauls,  whom  he  defeated  at  Sentinum,  in 
Many  of  his  exploit*,  however,  hare  prob- 
ablv  been  embellishod  by  popular  tradition, 
f pi^  pwhspf  bjr  hi8tffria"s  who  belonged  to 
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Uie  Fabia  gens. — JAry  saggeets  and  Poljbias 
MaertB  that  it  waa  noi  QT  Fabius  RaUiaiini 
upon  wbom  the  cognomen  of  Hiuinms  was 
originally  conferred,  but  his  great-grandson 
Qi  iNTHH  Fabixts  MAxufus  YKBRinXMRM^  who,  by 
hi3  prudent  geiierakliip  iu  tho  second  Punic 
war,  saved  tli©  Koinau  coinmonwealth  from  im- 
minent ruin.   He  had  been  twice  consul  ('233 
and  228),  and  bad  given  proof  of  his  military 
talents  in  a  brief  war  with  the  Lignrians.  But 
it  was  only  wLeu  Ilaimibal  Lad  invaded  ItJily, 
and  tba  armiea  of  Borne  were  melting  before 
Mni,  that  FaMoa  oMdned  an  opportmiitj  to  do* 
velop  Ilia  talents  to  the  fullest  extent.    In  217, 
ailer  the  defiaat  at  Lake  ThrasymeniU|  be  was  ap- 
pointed pro-dictator  by  the  people.  Perceiving 
that  to  oppose  to  a  victorious  enemy  a  newly 
enlisted  aud  disheartened  army  would  be  certain 
ruin,  he  wisely  rcst^Ived  upon  avoiding  all  open 
battles,  ar  l  t  o  weaken  the  enemy  by  tiring  him 
in  useless  marches  and  countermarches.  Keep- 
ing together  his  little  band  in  a  compact  body, 
he  moved  his  camp  from  highland  to  liiglilixnd, 
where  the  Numidian  horses  and  Uio  SpauihU  in- 
flutry  ct  Hannibal  could  not  follow  him,  watch- 
ed the  enemy  with  unrebizing  vigilance,  cut  off 
liLs  stragglers  and  foragers,  and  compelled  him 
to  weary  his  allies  by  heavy  exactions.  This 
cantious  manaavriDg,  on  aoooant  of  which  he 
was  called  Cfunetator  (tho  eantious,  the  delay- 
ing), was  misinterpreted  by  lils  own  lieutenant 
liiancina,  and,  through  hh  representations,  by 
the  Boraan  senate  and  people,  as  cowardice  or 
imbeciHty.  The  command  tlierefore  was  divided 
1)etwcca  Fabius  and  Minucius;  but  the  latter, 
adTancing  rasldy  against  the  enemj,  was  speedi- 
ly entrapped,  and  would  have  been  destroyed  had 
not  Fabius  hastened  to  his  rescue.   Then  only 
tbe  maeterly  inactivity  of  Fabius  began  to  be 
appreciated.    Though  lie  Inid  down  the  dicta- 
torship after  the  expirutiuu  of     months,  ho 
continued  hia  atntagy  as  conanl,  and  it  was 
imitated  by  some  generals  eaecccding  htm  for 
several  years;  and  when,  iu  21G,  tho  c^Qi^ui  Te- 
rentius  Varro  once  more,  heedless  of  the  wise 
counsels  of  Fabios.  ventured  on  an  open  field 
battle  at  Oannsa,  he  was  overwhelmmgly  de- 
feated.   In  209  Fabius  was  elected  consul  for 
the  5th  time,  and  in  that  year  recaptured  Tar 
iTentnra  from  the  enemy.   During  the  latter 
years  of  tho  war  the  more  energetic  plan  of 
action  proposed  by  Scipio  prevailed  o?er  tbe 
■advice  of  Fabina.  Just  about  tiie  thae  when 
nannibal  was  learinr:  Itnlv  Fnbiii<^  died  at  an 
advanced  age,  203  ii.  C — Caics  Fabius  Pictob 
was  the  earliest  Roman  painter.   In  802  B.  O. 
he  painted  a  battle  piece  in  the  temple  of  Stdna. 
The  paiuting  was  preserved  till  the  time  of  the 
■emperor  Claudius,  when  the  temple  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire. — HissonKcrMsnics  Fabii  s  Pic- 
•TOE  is  mentioned  by  Cice  ro  oa  an  author  of 
Kjreek  annals,  but  is  probably  mistaken  for  his 
nephew  (a  grandaooi  of  the  painter),  Qcmrnis 
'FAmro  AoroK,  the  fint  prose  writer  of  Rome 
{tcriptomm  antiquU$imu»)^  who  served  in  tho 
Qaliio  war,     B.  0^  aa  alwin  (he  aeoQodFonio 


war.  He  was  the  author  of  a  hlstoiy  of  Boom 
from  its  foundation  to  hia  own  time.  Of  this 

work,  which  ]»roli:ibly  was  written  in  Greek 
and  was  highly  valued  by  huer  writers,  no  frag- 
meiU.s  remain. 

FABRE,  ¥uAxgow  Xavicr  Pascal,  a  Frauk 
painter,  born  in  Montpellier,  April  1.  176S,  died 
March  12,  1887.  He  was  a  pupil  of  David,  anj 
produced  in  1787  a  painting  representing  tbi 
**Ezeentlon  of  the  Children  of  Zedelnah  1^ 
ordi  r  of  Nebuchadnezzar,"  for  which  he  rtn*ivel 
the  great  priio  of  the  academy,  and  was  seat  at 
apsndonarytoBomeb  HewaabeHercdtoliaM 
been  secretly  married  to  tlieconnt^s?  of  Albany, 
who  on  her  death  in  1824  mado  htm  her 
heir,  and  bequeathed  to  him  valuable  MS3>  wkkk 
had  been  htt  to  her  by  Alfieri.  FafaM  gm 
them  to  the  city  of  Florence. 

FABRE  D"I:(;i^lNTlNE,  PraupPB  Fais- 
gois  Nazairk,  a  French  revolutionist  and  author, 
bom  in  Carcassonne,  Aud«i,  Dec.  2d,  175&,  per- 
ished on  the  gnillotine  at  Paris,  April  5,  17^ 
In  gratitude  for  a  wild  rose  of  gold  (iglT-  f  :  .) 
which  was  awarded  to  him  iu  early  life  ai  iu4 
floral  gomes  at  Toulouse,  he  adopted  that  name. 
Ho  wrote  a  variety  of  pl^a  for  the  tJbeatres  of 
Paris,  a  few  of  which,  as  Le  PhiUnte  de  JfoUire, 
L'intrigut  tpistoliire,  Arc,  were  favorably  ri> 
ceived.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  revolntkin  he 
aaMNdated  himself  widi  Dantoo,  wlKiao  aeorela^ 
he  became  in  1792.  He  was  one  of  tha  mem- 
bers of  the  convention,  wher^  however,  1m 
played  bat  a  aeoondary  part  Ho  waa  ■eciaifi 
of  venality,  and  eventually  doomed  to  share  :Le 
fate  of  Dauton.  While  ascending  the  guiilotios 
his  literary  fame  was  foremost  in  Iiia  mind,  mi 
he  distributed  some  of  l  i-  'vvritiuL"  n^nong  t'j« 
populace.  Que  of  his  comedieti)  Le* precepUvn, 
waa  produced  for  the  first  thne5  jeais  ate  hii 
death,  and  received  witli  great  applause.  Two 
volumes  of  hb  writings  were  publLdied  in  1801 
under  the  title  of  (Eutrm poathume$  et  mtlim. 

FABRETTI,  Raffaello,  an  Italian  antic-.Mrr, 
born  in  Urbiao  in  1018,  died  in  Rome  in  17uO. 
At  the  age  of  18  he  received  the  degree  of 
doctor,  and  repaired  to  Rome,  where  be  made 
himself  profoundly  acquainted  with  tbe  litera- 
ture and  art  of  the  ancients.  After  fillin.r  a 
diplomatic  mission  in  Spain^  he  became  tzeasanr 
of  Bope  Atenander  VII.,  and  under  tlie  8  ao^ 
ceeding  popes  he  held  various  ofrio<»  at  Rome, 
Madrid^  and  Urbino.  His  first  archaok^icai 
worica,  entitled  De  AquadmtOm  VDUHb  Am, 
and  CQlumna  Trajani^  excited  a  general  in- 
teresL  His  interpretation  of  certain  passa^ 
of  livy  involved  him  in  a  violent  difwnmn 
with  Gronoviua.  In  a  learned  work  upon  an- 
cient ioscripUons  he  mado  known  the  trca&art^ 
discovered  by  him  in  the  catacombs  of  Rome. 
His  rich  collection  of  antiquittea  ia atill aeeii in 
the  ducal  palace  of  Urbiuo. 

FABRIAXO,  Fkancesoo  Vt  Gbktilx  i>A,flB 
Italian  painter  of  the  RoiQan  school,  bom  ia 
Fabriano,  in  the  Papal  States,  about  1870,  died 
in  Rome  in  14,^0.    Michel  Angelo  said  thai 

his  naue  Gentil^  the  noble  or  delieit^  vaa 
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in  harmony  'vrith  the  duraoter  of  his  vork& 
In  1417  be  painted  in  the  cathedral  of  Orvieto 
a  Madonna,  w  liicli  still  e.\ist,^|  and  which  was 
■0  nraeh  admired  that  the  artist  received  tho 
tide  of  maguter  maffiitnrum.  He  then  urmt 
to  T  :ii  i..  where  he  obtained  great  p  i  x^s 
and  wad  iuvited  to  Bom<  where  his  paiotiues 
fai  the  ditEiieh  of  St.  Jobn  of  Latomi,  whtdi 
bis  infirmities  did  not  permit  him  to  finish, 
made  him  esteemed  the  first  painter  of  Italj. 
His  manner  resembles  that  of  Fra  Angelloa 
Ha  was  tKe  master  of  Jaoopo  BeUinL 

FABRICIUS,  OArcs,  a  Roman  statesman, 
floorished  in  the  1st  quarter  of  the  8d  een- 
tnry  B.  C.    lie  is  celebrat/^d  in  tho  Wstoi^  of 
tiic  republic  for  his  virtue  and  integrity.  While 
consul  in  282  B.  C.  he  defeated  the  Lncanians, 
Brottians,  and  Samnitea,  aixl  cnriclicd  the  pub- 
lic treasury  with  more  than  400  talents  from 
t '10  spoils  of  the  enemy,  remaining  poor  Jiiniself. 
Ia  2d0  he  served  as  legate  in  the  compAlgD 
agaiittt  Pyrriiasi,  king  of  Epinui,  to  whom  he 
sent  at  its  close  with  an  embassy,  to  ask 
the  ransom  or  exchange  of  some  Koman  prison- 
«ra  of  war.  The  meeting  of  the  two  distinguish- 
?d  men  at  Tarontum  has  pcrbapa  been  cmbel- 
Mimd  by  the  historians  of  Boraon  antiquity, 
who  seem  to  dwell  with  partienlar  fondness  on 
?ho  last  examples  of  olden  virtue,  in  that  period 
of  commencing  decay.  labricius  is  represented 
to  have  withstood  not  only  tlio  most  splendid 
offer*  of  the  victorious  king,  who  knowing  his 
pvverty  trie<i  lo  bribe  him  into  his  service,  but 
tim  the  threateiiiiig  aspect  of  an  elephant 
seemingly  let  loose  upon  him.   In  reward  of 
his  integrity  the  king  allowed  tho  captives  to 
rc;uir  to  Rome  for  the  celebration  of  the  Satur- 
oaiia,  on  promise  of  returning  after  the  festival. 
In  ST9  Fabricins  fought  in  the  battle  of  Ascu- 
li;in,  which,  though  nominally  a  victory,  was 
:  regarded  by  Fy  rrhua  himself  alraoet  as  a  defeat, 
hi  tfaenext  year  he  eommsnded  agrin  iu  eonsnl, 
Mid  exposed  to  his  enemv  tlie  treachery  rf  liijj 
pbjridjuif  wIk>  offered  to>  poison  him,  upon 
vlkidi Pjnnrinis  Is  wdd  to  have  exelaimed:  "It 
i»  easier  to  tnrn  the  snn  from  Ms  career,  than 
Fstmcias  from  his  honesty,"  and  to  have  freed 
A  his  captives  without  ransom.  When  Pyr- 
rhna  evacuated  Italy,  Fabricins  was  engaged  in 
mbdulng  his  allies.    As  censor  in  275  ho  de- 
prived P.  Cornelius  Rufinus  of  his  seat  in  the 
.  jenate,  for  having  in  his  lio'!«f>?K'ld  10  pounds 
weight  of  silver  plate.    Like  C'uriiis  Dcutatus, 
iMspomed  tho  presents  of  the  Samnito  arabns- 
adora,  and  died  i>o  poor  that  the  senate  had  to 
wotide  inarriago  portions  for  his  daughters. 
ilewM  buried  within  the  walls  of  Rome,  the 
pnbibitory  law  of  tho  12  tables  having  been 
■fended  in  his  honor. 

FABRICICS,  Georo,  u  Gcrmftn  ftcholar,  bom 
ia  Chemnitx,  Saxony,  April  24, 1516,  died  in 
IArb,  July  13, 1571.  His  edition  of  Honuse 
(StoI«,  Basel,  1555)  is  stfll  esteemed  at  the 
pRseotdav.  He  wrote  Latin  poetry  with  great 
p%,  taa  iru  ao  nioiia  that  in  his  aara^d 
pacuka  iroaH  amplflj  no  trqrda  wUdi  had 


the  slightest  flavor  of  paganism,  and  censured 
those  who  had  reconrse  to  ttie  pagan  divinities 
to  ornament  their  verses.  Baiimgarten-Omitaa 
wrote  «  sketch  of  his  Ule  and  writiaga, 
FABRIOIUS,  or  Finimo,  Oibolavo,  anr- 

nauK-*!  from  L;s  li'.rtljtjluce  Ab  A quapexdextk, 
an  Italian  anatomist  and  8uj;geun.  bom  at  Ac- 
qaapendente,  in  tiie  Bapal  StAaa,  in  1587,  died 
in  Padua,  May  21, 1619.  A  most  distinguished 
pupil  of  Fallopius,  he  succeeded  him  as  profes- 
sor of  anatomy  and  surgery  at  tho  univerrity 
of  Padua,  which  position  lie  held  for  50  years. 
His  most  remarkable  discovery  was  that  of  the 
membranous  folds  (which  he  called  valves)  in 
the  interior  of  vvlnpi.  Several  of  them  hfid  be(?n 
observed  by  \'e>.iUiis  and  other  anatoraitjia,  but 
Fabridaa  was  the  first  to  demonstrate  in  1574 
die  presence  of  these  valvular  folds  in  all  tho 
veins  of  the  extremities.  William  Harvey,  who 
was  his  pupil,  acknowledged  himself  indebted 
to  his  teaohiiigB  for  the  discovery  of  the  circu< 
lation  of  the  blood.  Hb  writings  comprLne  dit' 
f^<.T*ation9  on  tho  formation  of  the  fa  t  us, the 
structure  of  the  oasophagus,  stomach,  axid  body, 
and  the  peculiaritiea  of  toe  eye,  ear,  and  huynx ; 
treatises  on  tho  egg  nt.r!  on  veins,  &c.  Great 
honors  were  bestowed  on  hiu  by  the  Venetian 
govcNrnroent,  and  a  new  and  large  anatomical 
theatre  was  constructed  for  his  ftccomnmiLitum. 
Ue  lei^  to  his  niece  a  fortune  of  over  1160,000, 
and  his  beautiful  villa  on  the  Brenta  is  still 
known  under  the  name  of  Movta^vTola  d'Ae- 
quapendenU.  The  first  edition  ot  ins  surgical 
works  appeared  at  Padua  in  1617.  A  complete 
edition  of  his  anatomical  and  physiological 
works  was  published  by  Bohn  in  Leipsic  in 
1687,  followed  in  1737  by  that  of  Albinus  of 
Leyden,  containing  a  biographical  sketoh  of 
Fabricins,  and  the  prefaces  of  fho  difRsnttt 
treatises,  which  Bohn  hod  suppressed. 

FABRICIUS,  JonAKX  Albkbt,  a  German  bib- 
liographer, bora  in  Leipsic,  Not.  11,  1668,  died 
in  Uamburg,  April  80,  1736.  lie  studied  phi- 
losophy, medicine,  and  theology,  and  in  1713  be- 
oama  llbnrian  to  J.  F.  Mayer  at  Hamburg.  In 
1609  he  was  appointed  to  the  professorship  of 
rhetoric  and  moral  philosophy  in  the  gymnasium 
of  that  dly,  which  he  retained  until  his  death. 
The  extent  of  his  learning  in  almost  every  de- 
partment of  knowlod^  especially  in  philology, 
was  remarkable.  His  most  celebrated  works 
arc  BlUiothcca  iMtina  (ITumbtir^  1697;  6th  cd. 
1721 ;  new  edition  by  Ernesti,  Leipsic,  1778-4) ; 
J?i6Zio<A«a<7nrca(IIambnrg,l706-'8;  conthiu- 
alion  and  new  edition  by  Ilarless,  1790-1808, 
provided  with  an  index  in  1838) ;  BibliogTaphia 
Antiquaria  (Hamburg,  1718 :  new  edition  by 
Schafshausen,  17G0>i  BibUoUuea  IkdenaUica 
(Hamburg,  1718);  vABShUo&uomJMimttli^ 
fimm  ^^tatU  (5  vols.,  Hamburg,  1784;  supple- 
mentary vol  by  Schottgen,  V14A\  new  edition 
by  Vami,Flidaa,  1754). 

FAnRICTITS,  JoHAN-Ti  CiTRisTiAN,  a  Danish 
entomologist,  born  in  Tonderu,  Schleswig,  Jan. 
7,  1748,  med  in  1807.  H'la  academic  atiidioa 
ware  pnimad  at  OopeDhagan,  Lejrdaiii  £din- 
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bargh,  nnd  finally  nt  TJpsal,  wbero  ho  enjoyed 
the  instructiona  of  LiDumus.  A  similarity  of 
tMrtw  and  temperament  broagbt  master  and 
popil  into  the  closest  intimai^^,  and  to  Fabrioins 
we  are  perhaps  indebted  for  the  most  interest- 
ing biographical  notices  of  tho  great  Swede. 
Kq.piipil  of  Linnaoiis  has  more  thoroughly  ap- 
plied bis  meHiod,  and  even  liii  ibnm  of  expi^s- 
sion,  to  the  development  of  a  8i>ecial  branch  of 
science,  and  none  has  eigojed  a  more  brilliaot 
repntanon.  ItWBBdaringaMdentifioecenTrioB 
T\-ith  Linntons  that  the  idea  of  classifvinginseebi 
according  to  the  formation  of  the  parts  irhioh 
coMtitate  the  montih  f  nt  ooearred  to  him ;  and 
the  approval  and  encourapromont  of  his  mi'^tor, 
to  whom  he  explained  hia  views,  gave  ti  e  tirst 
impulse  to  his  entomologioal  studies,  and  to  tlio 
development  of  the  system  of  classification  with 
which  the  name  of  Fabricius  is  now  identified. 
Linnens  himself  declined  to  appb^  the  i^stem  to 
Ills  new  edition  of  the  ^yttema  Natun^  only  be- 
cause he  conceived  himself  too  old  to  change  his 
method.  In  1768  Fabricius  took  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  medicine,  and  soon  after  was  appoint- 
ed professor  of  natural  history  in  the  tmlTerrfty 
of  Kiel,  where  ho  published  in  1775  liis  SyitUina 
MtUomologia  (4  vols.  Sto.,  Copenhagen),  hi 
vhiob  be  ftw  the  first  time  made  ptiUio  Us 
method.  The  publication  of  the  work  opened 
a  rich  field  of  industry  and  research  to  ento- 
mologists, and  no  one  «qiIored  it  with  more  en* 
thusiastn  than  the  author,  who  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  was  ocHistantly  employed  in 
dereloping  and  perfbednghis  system,  for  which 
purpose  ho  made  tonrs  ort?r  all  pnrts  of  Ea* 
ro])C.  His  Genera  Iracctoruvi  (8vo.,  Kiel,  1776), 
Phihsophin  Entomologica  (8vo.,  Hamburg, 
1778),  SptrieJi  Iimcciorum  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1781), 
Mantissa  Tnscrtoriim  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Copenhagen, 
1787),  Entomologia  Systeinntiea  (4  Vols.  Svo., 
Copenhagen,  1793-'94),  and  other  works,  show 
how  complete  and  extended  were  his  investiga- 
tions in  ihii  branch  of  .st  ietiee.  His  later  works, 
however,  are  inferior  to  his  first  in  consequence 
of  the  arbitrary  and  nnoerfdn  diameters  he  was 
obli^d  to  apply  to  the  gener.o,  as  the  number  of 
speciee  increased  nnder  his  hands.  He  also  pub- 
I&hed  essays  on  botany  and  natnnil  htstoTy,  to 
both  of  which  he  wa?  well  inforniod,  afconnfn 
of  travels  in  Norway,  Russia,  and  England,  and 
a  variety  of  treatises,  historical,  political,  and 
economical,  relating  toDonmnrk,  the  htter  being 
prepared  by  hitn  in  his  capacity  of  councillor  of 
state  and  professor  of  rnral  and  political  econ- 
omy at  Kiel.  He  died  of  grief,  it  is  supposed, 
occasioned  by  the  bumbardment  of  Coi>enhagen, 
and  the  political  inisfortones  of  Denmark. 

FABRONI,  AxoEro,  an  Ttnlian  hidgraphcr, 
bom  in  Marradi,  Tuscany,  in  1732,  died  in  Pis.i, 
Sept  23,  1803.  His  chief  work  is  his  Vitm 
Italorum  Iktetrirm  Excdltntium  gui  Sceeuh 
XVIL  et  XVTII.  fUmterunt,  which,  in  the 
compass  of  20  vohmH  s,  2  of  whicli  were  added 
after  hia  death,  contains  167  well  written  biog- 
raphies of  the  most  eminent  Italfan  eehoSan 
lodanthorsoftlielTthaiidimihcentDries.  He 


wrote  also  biographies  of  Cosmo  de  Medid  an<! 
Pope  IjCo  X.,  bertdiO  several  miaceilaneous  and 
theological  works. 

FABYAN,  or  Fabian,  Bonsar,  an  sasiBK 
English  chronicler,  horn  in  LosdoDaboat14i9^ 
died  in  At  first  ,n  jii>'r(Oi:iiit,  he  Veciine 

an  alderman  and  sheriff  of  Loudon,  and  wmU 
a  general  ehreniele  of  English  blstesy,  iridoh 
he  called  the  "  Concord  iriee  of  Stories,"  frwta 
the  iSftbolous  exploits  ot  Brutos  in  Qreat  lka> 
sin  to  the  reign  of  Henry  YS.  It  is  %tA 
0U5  narrative  of  the  external  features  of  trans- 
actions, without  disorimination  iu  tlio  s«l«t:aafi 
or  taste  in  the  treatment  of  subjects.  It  w« 
first  published  after  the  author's  death  {JoVj\ 
1516),  and  has  since  reappeared  in  numeral 
ediiioiM,  the  last  of  which  is  that  by  Sir  Lienry 
Ellis,  accompanied  by  notes  and  a  lenm  r  1  intro- 
duction ("Chronicles  of  England  and  i  rauce," 
royal  4to.,  London,  1811).  On  account  of  its 
free  animadversions  on  the  Catholic  clergr,  Crj- 
dinal  Wolsey  is  said,  ou  very  doubtful  authority, 
to  have  caused  the  destruction  of  a  porticn  of 
the*first  edition,  copies  of  which  are  now  rare 
curiosities,  only  8  perfectspeoimens  b«inu  known, 

FACCIOLATO,  or  Facciolatt,  Jacopo,  ta 
Italian  philologist,  bom  in  Torreglia,  near  Padii% 
Jan.  4, 1684,  died  Aug.  27, 1709.  Gardinal  Bcr- 
barign,  noticing  liis  talent**,  sent  hitn  to  the  c<tle- 
siastical  seminaiy  of  Padua,  whm  he  took  orders 
and  speedily  rose  to  be  profcnor  of  pUOosopby, 
arid  fin  illy  head  of  the  instltntion.  Heaflerwiird 
filled  tlte  chair  of  logic  in  the  univemty  of  tiM 
same  city,  and  was  charged  with  the  task  «f 
OWJtinnin-r  i!ie  history  of  that  establishnieat 
irhich  l^apadopoli  hail  beguu.  The  king  (tf 
Pofftngal  invited  him  to  direct  the  oolk^  flf 
young  nobles  at  Lisbon,  but  he  refused  on  ar- 
count  of  his  advanced  age.  Be«de  aevemJ  gi>od 
edilioiis  of  the  elasaios  Mid  varioas  works  «a 
grammar,  ethics,  theology,  end  even  socw 
poetry,  ho  published  revisions  of  the  Lena* 
of  Schrevelius,  the  The$aurus  Cie*roniaiuu  <d 
Nizolius,  and  the  vocabulary  of  7  langoa^ 
known  as  the  Calepino  (3  vols,  fol.,  17^1%  in 
which  ho  received  much  assistance  from  liis 
pupil  Forcellini  and  others.  It  was  at  the  ooor 
diMion  of  the  last  namedT  woric  tiiat  Tlwcielsio 
and  Forcellini  conceived  the  idea  of  the  prc;i: 
Latin  ^tionary  which  was  published  40  Vimt 
hter,  after  the  desth  of  both,  nnder  tbeir  joint 
namci^,  but  which  was  almost  entire^ tttowdk 
of  the  latter.   (See  FottCEUjxi.) 

FAOIAL  ANGLE.  In  the  Utter  part  of  dM 
last  century,  Professor  Tanaper  of  Berlin  pro- 
posed a  new  method  of  viewing  tiio  skull,  by 
which  it  was  supposed  important  results  would 
be  arrived  at,  which  immediately  attained  a 
wide  popularity.  "  The  basin  on  which  the  dis- 
tinction of  nations  is  founded, says  Camper,  as 
quoted  by  Prichard,  "may  l>o  displayed  by  two 
straightline8;oneof  which  \3  to  bo  drawn  through 
the  meatus  auditoriua  to  the  base  of  the  notA, 
and  the  other  touching  the  prominent  oeotre  of 
^bm  fiirebead  and  fidling  tlteoce  on  the  most  ad- 
▼Mwiiigpttt  of  the  upper  Jair  boao^  theheed 
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b«i^  viewed  ia  profile.  In  tbe  prodaoed 
hy  tbem  two  nine  11119' tw  eaid  to  imMiit  net 

only  the  disftinctionq  l»Ltwccti  tlie  skulls  of  the 
aeTeral  qMdee  of  animek,  but  ateo  Uioee  which 
epe  fbQud  to  eniife  between  dUftrant  uettoBi  ^ 

and  it  might  be  concluded,  that  nature  liaa 
availed  h«mlf  at  the  satne  time  of  this  angle  to 
«Mfk  oot  the  divenlties  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
and  to  efttabtish  a  sort  of  scnio  frum  the  inferior 
tribes  up  to  the  most  beautiful  furms  which  ore 
fonod  in  the  human  species.   Thos  it  will  be 
fooad  that  the  heads  of  birds  display  the  smallest 
az^le,  and  (hat  it  always  bocumos  of  greater  ex< 
tont  in  proportion  as  the  animal  approaches  mort 
nearly  to  the  human  figure.    Thus  thero  i?  one 
species  of  the  ape  tribe  in  which  the  bead  hm 
an  angle  of  42** ;  in  another  aniiml  of  the  Miae 
family,  which  is  one  of  those  simin  most  approz- 
imatinfrin  fi^re  to  mankind,  the  &oial  angle  con* 
tains  exactly  60"  ;  next  to  this  is  tlie  head  of  the 
Afiioan  negro,  which  as  well  as  that  of  the  Kalr 
nuekfafiiMitBangteof  TO*;  while tbeenpfledls* 
covered  in  the  heads  of  Euro  luans  (■  ntuins  80". 
On  this  difference  of  10"*  in  the  facial  angle  the 
nperior  beauty  oTtbe  EmoMUi  depends ;  while 
t»i     h'  ^h  I  li  ir  u  tcr  of  Boblimc  beauty  which 
15  M)  sinking  in  some  works  of  ancient  statuary, 
as  io  the  b^  of  Apollo  and  in  the  IbdnsftOf 
Sijoclea,  is  giren  by  nn  angle  which  amounts  to 
100°."  It  will  b©  readily  seen  that  tiM  facial  an- 
is  a  measure  only  of  tbe  relative  projection 
of  the  forehead  and  the  upper  jaw,  aiM  that  it 
St  no  measure  of  the  capacity  of  the  cranium  it- 
■dt  A  pratrading  upper  jaw  idll  diminish  the 
aufrle:  a  proniinenee  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
fo^cad,  thou;:h  the  latter  may  have  neither 
height  nor  w  idtb,  will  increase  it;  it  maydifl^ 
gmtly  in  skulls  which  have  the  same  capacity, 
nd  may  be  inferior  in  a  skull  of  superior  capa* 
city.   With  these  obvious  objections  to  the  fa- 
cU  aqde  as  a  measure  of  inteUeotual  abilitv  in 
ytfewaf  eaeee,  a  general  relatioii  may  etiO  be 

tnred  hct"'-''  n  tln'  r.  lative  development  of  the 
iDterior  part  of  the  cranium,  as  compared  with 
tfait  of  tiie  upper  jaw,  and  the  amonnt  of  intel- 
lect, an'^  thti-  til  •  facKil  angle  lift3  a  certain  de- 
cree of  Bigniticance.    i  ho  facial  angle  of  the 
Caa^nan  race  averages  about  80°,  that  of  the 
Uongolian  and  of  the  American  Indian  about 
75°,  while  that  of  the  negro  is  but  70°.  From 
BMinroroents  of  the  skulls  of  the snperior order 
of  spes,  their  facial  angle  has  been  pnt  down  m 
from  60°  to  64°,  and  thus  it  has  been  argued 
that  the  negro  was  not  only  •  liak  in  the  chain 
ef  creation  between  the  ape  and  the  white  man, 
Wt  that  he  absolutely  approximated  more  close- 
h  to  the  former  than  to  the  latter.  Professor 
Ovea  has  proved  that  these  measurements  are 
fcnM  on  error,  that  they  have  been  takm 
from  yonnp  animals  in  whom  the  jaw  had  not 
jetreceiv^  its  Ihll  developroent,  and  that  in 
ttetMtehlfnpanseeflieflKWd  angle  is  no  more 
ft»n85',  while  in  the  adult orang  It     but  80°, 
tkuMUblisbinga  wide  difference  between  (he 
Km  sad  tlianKNt  h  ighly  oii^niatd  of  the  apea. 
tmOBLi^  'tmn^  to  do  or  make)  origi- 


nally had  almost  tiie  mne  meaning  as  agetft 
(Lat.  agere,  to  act).  But  while  agent  was  used 
to  represent  every  one  wlio  acted  in  any  way 
in  the  stead  of  another,  lector  lieoame  limited 
to  those  who  ao  aet  in  mereantile  traiiaactiona. 
Factor  is  then  a  mercantile  agent,  herein  being 
like  a  broker ;  but  the  difierence  between  them 
is  prinolpally  ibis :  a  brokor  acta  for  hit  prin- 
cipal  in  reference  to  mercantile  property  which 
the  principal  retains  in  hia  hands;  while  the 
factor  has  possettion  of  the  gooda  tent  to  him 
for  sale,  or  takes  possession  of  those  whic  h  ho 
buys  lor  his  principal.  From  this  diHerence 
Others  have  grown ;  and  Uie  mo^  important 'of 
th^^c  \\  that  the  broker  buys  and  sells  as  a^ent^ 
w  iiiiu  the  factor  may  buy  and  sell  in  his  own 
name,  the  party  dealing  with  him  not  alwaya 
knowing  whether  the  fi&ctor  or  some  one  else 
owns  tlie  goods.  In  the  United  States  the 
word  factor  is  seldom  used  by  merchants, 
hecaotet  in  oar  praotioe,  the  phrase  commls- 
tlon  nerohant  biw  taken  its  place,  and  means 
mnch  the  same  thing.  But  tlie  word  factor  is 
retained  aa  a  law  term,  and  the  law  of  factors 
derhrea  itsinporfamee  from  ita  being  the  law  of 

r(>Tinnl'--i( >ri  nicrrliriiifv.  Bt'.side  regular  coniiiiis- 
sion  laerciiants,  any. one  iutrusted  witli  the  poe- 
aeaiioD  of  property  bdonging  to  anotker,  and 
authort7.ed  by  tho  owner  to  dispose  of  it,  may  ho 
a  factor,  a  supercargo.  Bo  a  common  carrier 
may  be  a  factor ;  and  while  be  acta  at  tnch,  he 
is  responsible  only  as  a  factor,  that  is,  only  for 
injuries  or  losses  caused  by  want  of  due  care ; 
but  when  he  hat  sold  j^oods  as  factor,  and  haa 
rcceive<l  the  money  which  it  is  his  duty  to  bring 
home  as  carrier,  his  obligations  as  carrier  re- 
vive, and  he  ia  now  liable  for  any  loss  not 
caused  by  the  act  of  God  or  the  public  enemy. 
A  factor  is  a  general  agent,  and  as  such  binds  his 
principal. — The  most  general  duty  of  a  factor, 
as  of  every  agent,  is  to  obejr  the  instructions  he 
reoelTes.  Bat  be  ia  eonaUered  hj  the  law  mo^ 
ri  ant  >n  agent  having  much  discretion,  and 
an  eoual  responsibility ;  while  thereffwe  he  is 
bonnd  to  obey  definito  and  poeitive  inatraetiona^ 
he  is  not  bound  to  pay  such  regard  to  incrc 
intimations  or  wishes,  because  ho  may  wuii 
believe  that,  whatever  his  principal  might 
desire  or  consider  expedient,  if  be  did  not  give 
poMtive  directions  it  was  because  ho  preferred 
kaving  the  decision  to  the  diteretion  of  hit 
factor.  And  even  if  he  have  positive  and  pre- 
cis instructions,  his  departure  from  tnera 
win  be  justified  if  it  was  caused  l)y  an  unfore- 
seen emergency,  and  if  he  acted  in  good  fiuth, 
and  certainly  for  the  actnal  advantage  of  his 
principal.  If.  however,  a  factor  buya  goods 
iO€  his  principal  and  sends  them  to  him  in 
diatinot  TiolatioQ  of  an  order,  lua  principal 
may  reject  the  same,  and  may  retuni  tl  i m  to 
hia  &ctor ;  or,  if  the  nature  of  the  goods  and 
the  dtvtnnitanoea  of  the  case  render  it  oer- 
tainly  expedient,  he  may  R'll  the  pimh  for  his 
factor,  and  remit  to  him  or  credit  huu  with 
the  proceeds ;  but  ho  must  not  emte  any  in* 
Jai7  to  kia        bj  kit  delay  or  n^gUgwmu 
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A  factor  pcnerally  acquires  no  right  to  his 
^qouniasions  until  the  service  hr  M-hich  he  is 
to  earn  them  is  wholly  rendertHl.  But  if  ho 
performs  an  important  part^  and  is  prevented 
withont  his  fault  from  completing  liis  «;rvice, 
and  ptill  more  if  the  principal  bo  in  fault,  it 
▼ould  seem  from  adjudged  cases,  as  well  as 
fpoiB  principle,  that  he  may  have  a  reasonable 
compensation.  Nor  has  he  any  claim  for  com- 
pensation nnless  he  conducts  his  bnnness  with 
proper  caro  and  skill,  and  ho  is  luil  lo  i;i  duiii- 
agea  for  Uij  loss  bis  principal  sustains  by  his 
wuit  of  care  and  alrin ;  nor  can  be  claim  mj 
conipi  risation  for  any  illegal  or  immorjilMTvice. 
A  factor  cannot  del^ate  hia  power  and  right, 
exeept  eo  Cu:  aa  he  isantlioviaed  to  do  «<tl^ 

expro^y,  or  by  tho  cstablislied  Tii»ape,  or  by 
tlie  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case.  In  the 
alMMioecf  positire  instructions,  it  is  the  doty  of 
the  factor  to  obey  and  conform  to  the  common 
usage  of  that  business,  or  such  common  ui%a^es 
of  merchants  as  are  properly  applicable  to  that 
bn=^inM<' :  and  he  can,  in  general,  bind  his  prin- 
cipal only  within  that  usage.  He  ha.<s  a-s  has 
been  said,  a  considerable  discretion,  but  is 
bound  to  use  his  discretion  with  reasonable  care, 
and  with  perfect  Rood  fidth.  Thus,  if  he  hast- 
ens a  sale  improperly,  and  without  reasonable 
cause  or  excuse,  the  iMle  is  void ;  as,  for  eiam- 
ple,  if  he  hnrriee  a  nle,  eieariy  against  the  filter* 
est  of  the  principal,  for  the  purpo«ie  of  realizing 
at  onoe  his  own  advances,  such  a  sale  would  be 
eonridered  afraadnlent  aaorifiee  ofbis  principal^ 
prn]5>  r+y.  Whether  tho  factor  is  bound  to  in- 
sure the  property  of  his  principal,  must  depend 
upon  thedronmstances  of  each  ease,  lliere  if 
no  general  rule  requiring  him,  as  factor  or  com- 
mission merchant,  to  insure;  bnt  he  would  be 
under  an  obligatioil  to  do  this  if  he  were  so 
instnictod,  or  if  a  general,  well  estal)lished,  and 
well  known  u^age  required  it  of  hint,  and  par- 
ticularly if  there  had  been  antecedent  acts  or 
liaagea  between  him  and  his  principal,  from 
which  his  principal  might  reasonably  have  ex- 
pected that  ho  would  effect  insurance,  and  there- 
fore omit  doing  this  himself. — ^It  is  a  venr  ini* 
portant  qneetioo,  and  one  not  abeolntely  aelav 
iTiinorl,  hnvr  far  and  under  what  circunistaiUMt 
the  principal  has  the  right  of  revoking  the  au- 
thority he  has  given tonls fiietor.  In  general, 
ho  Tuny  rertJiinly  do  VaU  bt^fore  the  fir-tT  has 
luado  any  advances  upon  the  goods;  and  may 
then  demand  them,  paying  of  ooime  whatever 
legal  claims  the  factor  may  have,  not  for  his 
commissions,  but  for  expend  properly  incurred 
about  the  goods,  and  for  any  especial  senioaa 
ho  has  been  called  \ipon  to  render.  Tho  more 
difficult  question  i.^  whether,  if  a  conimission 
merchant  has  made  advances  upon  goods,  he 
has  not  now  acquired  an  interest  in  them  and 
an  authority  over  them,  which  his  principal 
cannot  defeat  by  rev  M  uti  in.  And  u\\H  must 
depend  upon  the  £amiliar  principle  of  the  law 
of  agency,  that  an  eothonty  coupled  with  an 
interest  cannot  bo  revoked,  whll'  imy  naked 
anthorit/  is  always  revocable  at  the  pleasure  of 


him  who  gave  it.  In  ITunt  m.  Roosmanier,  % 
Wheaton,  SOI,  Chief  Justice  Maiahall  held  thiC 

an  interest  which  can  protect  a  power  frf»!n 
revocation  must  be  au  interest  in  the  iLuig 
itself  about  which  the  authority  is  to  be  exer- 
cised, and  not  merely  an  intereei  in  that  which 
is  produced  by  the  exercise  of  that  pore?. 
And  in  subsequent  cases,  it  seems  to  be  V)4 
prevailing  doctrine  in  the  United  Statei^  that 
a  iketor  by  adTanoea  npon  goods  acqniret  «i 

i:',tiM  ,'.>f  in  the  goods  themselvo-,  aivl  that  hij 
authority  over  tbem  is  therefore  irrevocable. 
In  England,  however,  In  a  ease  tried  beifere  tiw 
conrt  i  f  f  r  inmon  pleas,  in  which  the  leading; 
American  authority  was  cited,  it  was  e^ess^ 
©▼ermled,  and  the  authority  held  to  be  reve> 
cable.  Hence,  in  England,  a  factor  who  has 
made  advances  upon  goods  has  nevertbekas 
BO  power  to  sell  them  or  any  part  of  then  if 
positively  prohibited  by  his  principal ;  whi2o 
in  tho  United  States  he  may  sell  so  moch  as 
will  cover  hia  advaneeaand  charges,  the  ptiaei> 
pal  having  no  power  of  dit<p<^i-.il  <>\  cr  mftri?  of 
tlie  goods  than  the  surplus  or  ^e^ul'Jc•  aii>.;  the 
fiMtor^s  advances  are  repaid.  Tlie  factor,  how- 
ever, is  not  obliged  to  sell,  but  after  demand  and 
;'easonable  dela^,  may  have  his  action  against  his 
principal  for  his  advances. — Another  qnt->tita 
iiaa  been  much  agitated ;  that  what  power  a 
flHstor  has  to  pledge  the  goods  eonrigned  to  Ubl 
Tfi  y  are  placed  in  hi.s  hands  primarily  for  ; 
and  in  regard  to  the  sale,  while  bound  to  much 
eare  and  entb«  good  fldui,  he  has  a  rerj  wide 
authority;  but  it  s!ir,uM  seem  that  he  can  Lsvo 
no  power  to  pledge  the  goods  the  absence 
ofezpnwsinslriietioBaX  excepting  eo  fiur  as  that 
power  grows  out  of  the  placing  of  tho  go<">d3  in 
his  hands,  and  his  relation  to  his  principal  as  a 
general  agent.  By  placing  the  goods  in  hn 
possession,  the  principal  may  be  .said  to  ;jive  to 
his  factor  tho  power  of  acting  as  an  owucr,  ta 
tho  injury  of  otheiiL  It  is  on  this  ground  that 
in  England,  and  in  many  of  the  United  States 
(especially  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
New  York,  and  Pennsylvanin).  Kiuh  a  factor, 
whether  called  oommiaeioa merchant,  eonsignee, 
agent,  or  otherwise,  li  deemed  to  be  the  true 
owner,  as  to  sale,  pledge,  or  other  disposition 
of  the  property,  whiie  the  party  with  wbcrahs 
deab  acts  in  good  frith.  A  fhrtor,  whether  he 
be  a  commission  merchant  or  not,  may  mate  a 
special  contract  with  his  principal,  to^u^nrntee 
111  aalea  made  for  him.  In  eontinentd  Bmro^ 
sometimes  in  Enghuid,  more  rarely  h<  -p,  such  s 
iact<»'  is  said  to  act  under  a  d<l  creden  oom- 
misaon.  -With  us  ho  is  oonmionly,  and  pir*. 
Imps  universally,  said  to  act  rmli  r  a  guarantee 
cotiunisriiuu.  The  luoaniug  ot  tin^  is,  that  in 
addition  to  the  usual  commission  (or  thatagiesd 
upon)  for  the  sale  of  the  goods,  he  receives  a 
further  commission,  tu  consideration  of  which 
he  guarantees  the  payment  by  the  purchaser 
of  the  pri<»  of  the  goods.  Ue  therefore  agrets 
with  his  principd  to  pay  tho  debt  of  the  pnr^ 
chaser,  if  the  purch.vier  does  not ;  and  !?.•■« 
would  seem  to  make  him  on^  a  soroty.  The 
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Sestton  is  important ;  for  if  by  his  contract  h«  general,  it  mny  be  said  that  if  a  purchaser  pays 

comes  a  pnncipal  debtor  to  the  owner  who  in  good  faith  to  tiiher,  without  notice  of  the 

his  own  principal,  tlien  the  owner  can  do-  other's  claim,  be  will  be  protected  against  the 

mand  pajn^nt  of  bim  and  lot  him  look  to  the  other.  Bal  if  the  owner  aemands  bis  price,  the 

pnrebMer.  Bnt  If  lie  b  only  a  surety  for  the  purchaser  cannot  set  off  against  this,  or  claim 

purchaser,  then  tho  owner  must  look  to  tho  to  dcdnctj  a  general  debt  to  tho  purchaser  from 

purchaaer  in  the  first  nlace,  and  only  in  bis  tbo  factor,  n^eas  tbe  factor  sold  the  goods  aa 

oefiuilt  tm  be  eome  to  fne  ftnlor  as  guarantor ;  Ms  own,  onder  iAnaauUoMM  wbicb  gave  bim  a 

and  this  latter  rtilo  8e«m9  now  to  prevail  very  de»  jfght  so  to  sell  them,  and  the  buyer  believed  they 

ddedly  both  in  England  and  tbe  United  States,  were  bis  own ;  in  which  case  tbe  buyer  may 

Bnt  -wbUe  a  gnanmtee  ooauBtaaion  merchant  charge  against  tbe  price,  or  indeed  pay  uewbole 

\3  held"  to  be  a  surety,  it  seems  to  bo  also  held  price,  by  tbe  indebtedness  of  the  factor  to  him. 

that  he  does  not  come  within  the  statute  of  And  if  before  tbe  goods  are  delivered,  or  any 

firtods,  as  one  wbo  proalaes  to  pay  the  debt  payment  made,  tibe  bnyer  is  notified  ttict  w 

of  another.   A  guarantee  commission  merchant  goods  belong  to  some  third  pcr-  on,  that  fa^ 

has  the  same  claim  on  bis  principal  for  his  ad>  some  one  neither  the  principal  nor  the  factor,' 

mnoes  as  if  he  made  no  gnorantee.   If  be  the  bnver  may  refuse  to  take  tbem;  but  if  be 

tstes  a  note  from  the  purchaser  of  tho  poods,  takes  them,  ho  cniinot  set  off  against  tbe  price 

ih'iB  note  is  the  property  of  his  principal,  and  ho  a  debt  due  from  the  lactor.   On  the  other  hand, 

guarantees  the  note ;  and  if  ho  takes  payment  if  tbe  factor  has  a  lien  on  tbe  goods,  and  has  not 

in  depreciated  paper,  be  must  make  it  good,  loet  this  lien  by  parting  with  tbe  possession  of 

If  money  be  paid,  and  be  remits  it  in  some  cus>  tbe  goods,  the  buyer  cannot  set  off  against  this 

tomary  and  proper  way,  or  iu  such  way  as  may  lien  any  debt  duo  to  him  from  tlie  principal,  al- 

be  specially  directed  by  the  owner,  he  is  not  though  tbe  principal  be  named  at  tbe  sale  as  the 

responsible  for  its  safe  arri^.  He  Tnay,  bow-  owner  of  tbe  goods. — An  important  distinction 

ever,  make  a  bargain  to  guarfuit  f  tho  remit-  h  niade  between  a  foreign  factor  and  a  do- 

tance;  and  if  he  makes  aaoh  a  bargain,  bo  n^y  mestio  factor*  A  foreipi  factor  is  one  who 

flharge  a'eonnniMion  ibr  this  gaarantee;  bvt  trunaots  business  fbr  hu  principal  in  a  coon- 

if  he  baa  a  right  to  charjgo  this  commission,  tiy  in  v, Ivii  h  the  Litter  does  not  reside;  while 

be  is  equally  liable  whether  he  in  fact  charges  a  domestic  factor  acts  in  tbe  same  country  in 

tUs  commission,  or  does  not  Even  if  he  have  wbieb  the  principal  resides.  Althop^  07017 

no  del  credere  or  guarantee  commission,  be  may  factor  may  act  in  iiis  own  nnme,  yet  in  tbe  case 

still  be  liable  to  his  principal,  not  only  for  bia  of  a  foreign  factor,  the  law  goes  much  further. 


or  delbnlt,  but  by  certain  acts  which  and  considers  tih  factor  as  in  almost  all  respects 
wem  to  assume  tliis  liability;  as  if  be  sells  a  principal.    ''. .  •■  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  A 
the  goods  of  several  principals  to  one  pur-  person  dealing  at  home  with  a  factor  whose 
chaser,  on  credit,  and  takes  a  note  payable  or  principal  resides  abroad,  has  no  means  of  know- 
endorsed  to  himself,  and  gets  it  di-^^rounted.  ing  who  tho  principal  is,  or  what  goods  are  his, 
It  haa  already  been  remarked,  tliat  a  factor  or  by  what  title  they  aro  his,  or  for  what  pur- 
may  buy,  sell,  sue  and  be  sued,  demand,  collect,  pose  they  are  in  the  factor's  bands,  excepting  as 
leceive,  and  receipt  for  money,  all  in  his  own  the  &ctor  may  choose  to  tell  him.   He  can  have 
Mme,  and  as  a  principal,  while  a  broker  can  no  access,  or  certainly  no  easy  access,  to  tbe 
do  all  tliis  only  in  his  own  name  and  as  an  foreign  principal,  for  tho  purpose  of  remedy  or 
i^eatk  Thi^  dijOferoDce  between  them  apriogs  enforcement;  and,  on  tbe  other  hand,  cannot  bo 
mm  tlie  possesrion  of  the  goods  by  the  ftotoi^  preenmed  to  have  bought  m  sold  on  the  ersdit 
for  f<Hsos;,ion  is  one  of  tbe  principal  indkia  of  of  a  person  t1;iiN  nnknown  and  inaccessible.  It 
ownenlup — and  the  non-possession  of  them  by  is  bnt  fair,  therefore,  that  tho  &ctor  should  be, 
ihsbniwr.  TbereiSthowerer,  a  still  more  im>  as  to  the  purchaser,  the  principol;  and  It  is 
portant  difference  between  them,  founded  on  equally  fair  that  the  factor  should  be,  in  such 
tbe  Bstoe  circumstaoce ;  this  is.  that  tbe  factor  case,  the  only  prindpal.   Tbej>e,  however,  are 
baiaKsBoo  the  goods  for  bis  adTBD06s,ehsTge8.  bat  presumptlcHis  of  law.    Tbe  parties  may 
and  rommissioD'^.  v  lirtlier  they  were  agreoa  make  what  agreement  they  please^  and  their 
upon  orare  only  customary,  and  a  broker  has  not.  agreement  will  be  enforced  if  shown  by  any  ad- 
Bat  if  a  flMtor  ▼(dnntarily  transfers  tbe  goods  nmriUe  evidence ;  that  is,  their  intention :  


to  the  owner,  or  to  the  owner'-^i  orrb'r,  ho  can-  be  cxprcftsed,  or  it  may  be  inferred  from  any 

Dot  reclaim  them  as  bis  security,  but  retains  circomatances  which  distinctly  indicate  it,  and 

onlr  his  personal  right  to  dODand  his  advances  wndd  then  be  carried  into  effect.  In  tbe  ab- 

nd  cbargea  from  the  owner.   If  tbe  owner  be  sence  of  such  evidence,  that  is,  in  the  case  of  an 

iwolTent,  the  factor  takes  then  only  bis  divi-  ordinary  transaction  with  a  foreign  factor,  tbe 

deud;  whereas  ifhe  still  holds  theposaession, tbe  buyer  may  sue  the  factor,  and  cannot  sue  tbe 

other  creditors  can  have  the  goods  only  by  dis-  principal,  although  tho  principal  in^  recover 

i^tuging  the  factor's  claims  in  fbll.   Therefore  from  n  buyer  a  price  not  yet  paid  to  fne  Aotor. 

the  factor  and  his  principal  may  have  claims  Tho  rule  that  the  party  dealing  with  the  factor 

(gainst  a  purchaser  which  may  seem  to  conflict ;  looks  to  him  only,  seems  to  be  well  settled,  if 

for  tbe  principal  may  denfand  his  price,  while  be  knew  that  he  wss  dealing  with  the  ftdor  of 

AtftcteelaiinshisidTuieesiDdoliaigeik  Jl.  %  foreign  prindpal^  and  leserred  no  rig^t  or 
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daimagidiirt that  principal.  Whdtlierheeoald 

sue  the  priuci[)a!,  it'  ho  did  not  know  kirn  at  the 
time  of  tUe  traQaacUoQ.  bat  diaoovered  liim  af-< 
terw«rd,i8tiot«ooeitun;  for  there  tx««atlior- 

ities  which  limit  the  rule  to  tlio  fortrier  riv^r^x^ 
and  in  the  latter  give  tiic  part/  a  conourrent 
remedy  against  the  factor  and  the  priodpaL  In 
gcnerul,  the  principal,  although  foreign,  may  sue 
a  party  dealing  with  him  through  a  factor.  It 
seems  now  settled  that,  for  the  purpo^  of  this 
distinction,  the  stAt^Js  of  the  Union  are  foreign 
to  each  other.  It  in  a  guucral  rule,  that  a 
principal  does  not  lose  his  property  by  any 
act  of  his  factor,  m  long  as  ho  can  trace  and 
identify  Im  goods,  either  in  tlie  factor's  liands, 
■Mor  into  the  hands  of  any  person  who  holds  by 
representation  of  or  derivation  from  the  factor, 
but  only  in  the  factor^s  right,  and  not  in  bis  own 
independent  right,  as  purchaser,  pledgee,  or 
otherwiae  a  transferee  in  good  £uth  and  for 
Tdne.  And  when  a  principal  flnda  bis  prop- 
erty  encumbered  by  an  act  of  the  factor,  as  a 
pledge,  or  the  like,  he  may  always  recover 
ois  property  by  paying  tbe  ammint  or  ^arge 
for  which  it  it  "thus  given  in  security.  The  most 
important  and  most  frequent  application  of  this 
niM  b  tax  eaoM  where  the  factor  has  become  in- 
solvent, and  baa  made  fraudulent  transfers  of  the 
property,  or  has  put  it  in  the  hunda  of  coujii^oeea 
as  a  part  of  bis  own  fund:^.  In  some  oi  tbe 
United  States  a  fraudulent  disposition  by  a  factor 
of  tbe  property  of  hL>  priucipul  is  an  indictable 
offence,  and  is  punished  with  severity. 

FACULTY,  in  univer^ties,  a  body  of  profea- 
aors  appointed  to  give  instruction  in  tbe  sciences 
and  arts,  and  to  confer  degrees  in  them.  The 
ordinary  faoolties  are  those  of  theology,  law, 
medicine,  and  the  arta,  tbe  last  including  litera- 
tare  :iml  philosophy. 

fAEI),  Thomas,  a  Scottbh  artist,  born  at 
BnHoy  Mill,  in  the  atewartry  of  ^rkeadbright, 
in  182().  His  father's  mill  wa3  his  first  studio, 
and  hia  earliodt  subjects  were  the  rustic  groupa 
from  the  neighboring  hamlets.  In  164S  he  mnt 
to  Edinburi:!i,  where  bis  elder  brother,  John, 
was  painting  with  success,  and  for  no  years 
was  a  pupil  in  the  school  of  design  ot  ti  n  t  city. 
After  execnting  the  well-knovrn  group  of  "  Scott 
and  hia  Friends  at  Abbotsford "  and  oUier 
worka,  he  repaired  hi  1 852  to  London,  where 
ho  has  since  residc'd.  In  1855  his  '^Mitherless 
Bairn"  waa  exhibit*.'d  at  the  royal  acadeuiv, 
where  its  pathos  and  beauty  elicited  tbe  high- 
est praise  from  all  classes  of  visitors.  His 
'^Uome  and  the  Ilomclesa,"  exhibited  in  1856, 
and  the  "  First  Break  in  the  Family,"  in  1867. 
have  earned  for  him  tbe  reputation  of  one  oi 
tbe  beat  living  deUnaalMf  of  homely  grief  and 
natural  emotion. 

VAESZA.  (ano.  liiMtUial  a  city  of  Italy, 
In  the  Papd  Staitea,  19  m.  8.  W.  of  BftTennaj 
on  the  Lanione,  at  its  junction  with  the  canal 
of  Zanclli ;  pop.  about  2u,U00.  It  is  the  seat 
of  a  bishopno,  and  has  a  fine  catliedral,  theatre, 
ftnd  city  ball,  and  several  splendid  private  j>al- 
acca.   Ihd  l>eaaty  of  the  city  and  its  suburbs 


haa  gained  for  It  Hbt  name  of  theFUmeeor 

Komagna.  Its  formerly  celebrated  manalac- 
tures  of  n  peooliar  earthenware,  called  from 
this  plaoe/ijoMa,  have  reoentiy  dedined  te  hn- 

])ort;mce,  and  \ts  chief  industry  at  ]ire«eTit  ror!- 
&iAU  in  manul'octares  of  paper  and  silk  tn  i»t, 
and  in  an  active  conuneroe  in  the  products  of 
tbe  territory,  which  are  taken  by  canal  frora 
Faenza  to  the  Po.  In  Eoman  tunes  this  city 
was  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  Carbo  and  Kor< 
banus  by  M^tellus,  the  general  of  Sylla,82  B.C. 
It  was  taken  by  the  Guths  in  the  T.tli  cemorr, 
and  by  the  emperor  Frederic  II.  in  1240.  It 
wa.s  successively  subject  to  Venice  and  K<  I«)gTU, 
and  was  finally  united  to  the  Papal  btutei  by 
Pope  Julius  II.  in  1509. 

FAGEL,  a  family  of  Dutch  statesmen.  I 
KA.SPAR,  born  in  Haarlem  in  1629,  died  Dee. 
15, 1CS8.  succeeded  John  dc  "Witt  iv^  grand  pen- 
sioner, and  took  a  prominent  part  as  a  bttter 
opponent  of  the  eneroaeAitnenta  <^  Lonia  XIY. 
aiid  a  zealous  chann)i()n  of  the  cause  of  the 
prince  of  Orange,  for  whoso  acceeaion  to  tbe 
British  throne  ho  prepared  the  pnbfie  siind  of 
Protestant  Europe.  II.  Fu.\\3  Niroi.AAS,  s 
nephew  of  the  preceding,  died  in  1718,  dlstia- 

Suished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Fleurus,  at  dM 
efence  of  the  fortress  of  Mons,  of  which  he 
the  commaudaiit,  and  in  various  other  memoo 
bio  engagements.  III.  Uendrib;  tNMrn  at  As 
Ilagne  in  1706,  died  in  1790,  wan  serrctaTT  of 
the  states-general.  lie  exerted  a  great  iuilueoos 
in  tbe  elevation  of  William  V.  to  power,  and  was 
amost  devoted  champion  of  the  house  ofOranpe. 
The  traJi.>latiou  of  Lady  Montagu's  letters  into 
Dutch  is  attributed  to  him.    IV.  Hendsik, 

Saodson  of  tbe  preceding,  died  at  the  Hague, 
arch  24,1884,  acted  first  as  secretary  of  state, 
and  in  1793  was  sent  to  Copenhagen  for  the  pur- 
pose of  previuling  upon  tbe  lung  of  Denmark  to 
Join  in  the  war  against  Franco.  In  17M  ba 
signed  tbe  treaty  of  alliance  between  the  Xeth- 
eriands,  Prussia,  and  0  reat  Britain.  Duriog  th» 
Tide  of  the  French  in  Holland,  he  followed  die 
royal  family  into  exile,  and  returned  in  ISIS. 

FAHRENHEIT,  C.ahuiei.  Damei.,  a  G^mun 
physicist  and  mcchanisL,  liom  in  Dantzic  about 
1(590,  died  in  Ainsterdaiii  in  1740.  He  wa--i  ori- 
ginally engaged  in  mercantile  business,  but  b;^ 
predilection  for  ^he  natural  sciences  led  hini  &t 
length  to  abandon  it^  and  to  travel  in  pur$Qit 
of  knowledge.  After  visiting  vartons  parts  of 
Germany,  France,  and  England,  he  e^itablisbed 
himself  at  Amsterdam  as  a  maker  of  phOcso- 
phical  instruments.  Here  some  of  the  mort 
eminent  natural  philosophers  of  the  day  became 
bia  frienda  and  inatructora.  Fahrenheit  im* 
proTed  tbe  areometer,  and  made  aomo  pro$T«» 
with  the  design  of  a  hydraulic  machine  fur  t'n? 
draining  of  marahea,  which  be  kit  unfinished 
at  hia  death,  hut  is  chiefly  distingniBhed  ibrtbe 
changes  which  ho  made  in  the  tln^  rmometer. 
These  changes  were  first  carried  out  in  1720, 
and  have  added  mneh  to  the  aecnracy  and  vslue 
of  that  instrument.  They  consisted  in  the  fVih- 
stitutiou  of  mercur/  for  splrita  of  wine  j  io  tbe 
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■totioa  of  ft  cgrUiKlrieal  instead  of  ft  mero 
riomdar  bollk,  and  of  a  new  grndoatad  waki 

aiv*i'i<2d  into  212",  ran^^iriL'  fi  Mu  the  extreme 
point  of  ookl  obsenred  hj  bim  in  Iceland  in 
1709,  which  eorrespondad  whii  that  fffodnoed 
by  a  iiiiiture  of  pounded  ice  and  '=ri1  aiiiriioniac, 
ftad  wbicb  he  erroneously  suppobcd  tu  bo  the 
lowest  natural  temperatOM,  to  the  boiling  pofait 
of  water.  (Ste  TnKnMOMBTKB.)  Thia  ther- 
mometer bince  its  &r6t  introduction  has  been 
la  p^oeral  ose  in  Holland^  Great  Britain,  and 
the  United  States.  Its  constructor  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  royal  society  of  London  in 
1724,  in  whoee  **FUkieophical  Transactions** 
for  that  year  are  papen  hj  him  on  aavatal  inr 
tcTcsting  snbjecta. 

FAIK,  a  meeting  held  at  elated  tiroes  and 
plaoaa  for  pnrposes  of  trade.   Such  meetings 
on  ft  fmall  scale  or  in  small  ooontry  towns 
come  more  nppropriately  under  tlio  category 
of  markets,  while  the  term  fuir  generally  im- 
pliea  a  oommercial  gathering  of  greater  nagw 
nitode,  although  it  is  sometimes  ai)plied  to  as- 
semblies for  other  purposes.  Thus  wo  bear  of 
^nddtorsl  £ura,  where  the  cattle  and  the  agb 
rioiiltursl  produce  of  the  district  nro  exliibited 
by  fanners  and  dealers;  or  of  charitv  and  fancy 
fnirs  held  for  benevokttt  or  sodal  pnrpoees. 
Fairs  for  commercial  ptirjtoses  have  been  held 
nnder  difTeniat  names  in  all  times  and  in  all 
eooBtries,  and  are  probably  coeval  with  oom- 
m^-rce  it>*If,  since,  especially  before  the  era  of 
riiilways  aud  steamboats,  somu  rallying  poiut 
of  the  kind  waa  required  for  the  geoenu  inter- 
change of  commodities.  Snob  commercial  gatli- 
oringB  were  known  in  most  of  the  states  of 
antiquity,  especially  in  the  provinces  of  Rome. 
The  French  ohronidera  attnbnte  the  legal  insti- 
tQtionof  their  ftnn  or  >Wf«»  (L&t.  forum)  to  the 
tiroes  of  King  Dagobt  rt,  dilmugh  they  doubt- 
less existed  k>ng  before,  lairs  were  thea  as 
sow  not  soldj  demoted  to  trade,  but  were  ailio 
Cidcnlated  to  promote  social  ei\)oyraent  Fairs 
were  established  in  Flanders  toward  the  close  of 
the  10th  century. — ^Tbe  priory  and  hospital  of  St. 
Bartholotnew's  in  Smithfield,  London,  founded 
it  the  beginning  of  the  12thcentai7,  hi^  tlie  pri- 
^legeof  hoUIag  ft  fi^of  8  diqn^  which  became 
of  greid importance.    It  was  no  mere  gathering 
of  tumblers  and  niouatebanka,  olthoagU  such 
night  be  found  with  the  idlers  crowding  around 
tbem,  btjt  a  great  a^emblage  of  the  business 
oomoiuQity  of  the  kingdom.    The  long  rows  of 
booths  stretched  out  on  the  level  greensward 
flayed  the  beautiful  silk  fabrics  and  embroid- 
eries of  the  middle  ages,  and  the  delicate  fili- 
gree work  of  the  London  goldsmiths,  with  nier- 
ehmdise  of  a  more  oommoD  description.  With 
ftsnirid  growth  of  London,  the  fwr  increased 
>o  celebrity  during  the  latter  part  of  the  12th 
oeotuy  and  the  whole  of  the  18tb,  wlien  manj 
foreigneni  (probably  Flemings)  swraed  the  nam- 
of  Ti*iitor?-    Thn  principal  articles  of  trade 
vere  wool  and  woollen  goods,  but  the  transac- 
tbn  in  oUmt  articles  were  also  of  condderaUc 
InptftaMe,  Daring  tfao  Idth  osntvy  the  ftir^ 


althoagji  deoIiDiflft  oontinned  to  haTO  a  consld- 
arable  attendance;  bnt  by  tho  close  of  Eliza-* 

betli's  reign  it  had  become  little  more  than  a 
resort  for  pleasure  seekers.  In  the  follow- 
ing reign  it  iraa  ft  mere  riotous  gathering^  fre- 
quented by  the  refuse  of  Loi: '  n  and  its  sub- 
urbs. Toward  the  close  of  the  17  th  century  a 
nerry-andrew  showed  hia  oontenpt  of  the  sol* 
Tcncy  of  tlio  government  by  pretending  to  singe 
a  pig  with  ezobequer  notes  and  roost  it  with 
the  tallies.  Sir  Robert  Walpolo  is  said  to  have 
visited  the  fnir  to  study  the  drift  of  popular 
feeling;  and  nothing  coiUd  throw  more  light  on 
the  state  of  public  opinion  than  a  collection  of 
ballads  sim^  there,  and  a  lint  of  t!;  -  pTippet 
shows.  Luring  the  18th  century  tho  lair  wns 
one  of  the  lions  of  London,  and  was  a  scene  for 
the  display  of  popnlar  political  feeling,  as  it  bad 
already  been  in  the  times  of  Elizabeth,  when  tlie 
trained  monkey  would  leap  over  hi^  chain  at  the 
mention  of  the  oueen's  name,  but  gibber  and  mt 
still  at  that  of  Fbilip  of  Spain.  Cbarles  Jamea 
Fox  in  his  blue  coat  and  buff  waistcoat  became 
a  great  favorite  with  the  crowds  at  the  fair.  It 
dlq>hiyed  its  sjinpathy  with  the  flench  reroln- 
tion  in  1792,  but  with  the  n  n:  ifestation  on  oc- 
casion <^  tlie  trial  of  Queen  (Jurolino  (1820)  the 
popuUuitjofthefaircttiieto  anend.  I^wasre< 
vived  to  some  c:?tent  on  the  accession  of  Queen 
Victoria,  bnt  in  1888  oU  its  shows  were  prohibit* 
6d,and  aocordingly  the  giaots,  dwarii,  real  live 
serpents,  whiriigigs,  swings,  rope-dancers,  fire- 
eaters,  conjurers,  and  wild  beasts  have  loog  f^ince 
disap]K'ared,  and  nothing  now  remains  of  tlio 
once  famous  fair  but  a  few  stalls  for  the  sale  of 

fiugerbrcad.  (Seo  "  Memoirs  of  Bartholomew 
oir,"  by  Henry  Morley,  London,  1 859.)  Fairs, 
however,  are  still  flourishing  iuEodand  to  somo 
extent,  hat  they  are  chiefly  sgricutnral.  A  fiiir 
b  held  at  Weyhill,  in  Hampshire,  Oct.  10  of  every 
year,  where  there  is  a  neater  show  of  sheep 
than  at  any  other  ftir  in  Great  Britain.  At  tho 
Angn8t  fair  at  Ipswich  more  than  100,000  lambs 
are  annually.soid.  At  the  same  place  a  great 
butter  and  cheese  Mr  b  lield  in  September. 
The  greatest  horso  fair  in  England  is  that  an- 
nually held  in  August  at  liomcostle^  in  Lincoln- 
shire. Several  thousand  bonei  are  exhibited 
here,  and  dealers  and  araatenrs  resort  hither 
from  all  parts  of  Britain  and  tho  continent^  and 
of  late  from  the  United  States.  Yorkshire  bos 
also  an  important  horse  fair,  partictdarly  for 
Yorkshire  hunters.  SutTuJk  horses  are  exhibit- 
ed at  the  celebrated  Woodbridge  Lady-day  fair. 
Bristol,  Exeter,  and  many  other  Enf^iah  cities, 
towns,  and  hamlets,  have  their  Mrs.  A  great 
cheese  fuir  is  held  in  April  at  Gloucester.  TliQ 
October  gatheriiig  at  St.  Faith^s  near  ^iorwich 
ia  the  principal  English  Mr  tar  Scotch  eatUa 
Fairs  were  held  at  Greenwich  ut  T' istcr  and 
Whitsuntide,  which  attracted  large  crowds  of 
iririton  from  London  to  partake  in  tlio  man j 
annisementstbat  were  to  l  o  found  there,  also  to 
eiyoy  tlie  fresh  air  and  tho  fine  scenery  from 
th«  park  and  its  neighborhood  ;  but  Green- 
widhiMr  WMippprcawd  ia  1857  by  tha  police^ 
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it  haviogbeoome  the  resort  of  vile  and  dianlnte 
peraooa,  and  tha  Ifdmbitants  having  emnphAMA 

of  it  as  a  naisance.  Walw  i  th,  Cambcn^  rl!,  nnd 
Peckham  fairs  have  also  bccu  Boppressed  within 
a  few  veora.  The  most  important  mart  in  Soot- 
land  for  cattle  and  sheep  is  Falkirk  fair  or 
txnU  Tho  largest  fair  iu  Ireland  for  the  sale 
of  cattle  and  i^hcep  is  held  from  Oct  6  to  9 
nnnnnlly  t\t  Ballinasioe,  in  tho  cotintics  of  Gal- 
Vt  &y  and  Roscommon.  About  12,000  head  of 
cattle  and  90,000  sheep,  the  largest  proportion . 
of  which  are  raised  in  Oonnanght,  are  annually 
bronghtto  this  fair. —In  France,  the  fair  of  Caen  is 
still  celebrated  for  its  trade  in  linen  and  carriage 
borsea.  At  Aieofon  there  is  an  annual  fair  for 
the  exhibition  and  Mde  of  saddle  horses.  Thefiiir 
of  Giiibray  h  held  auniially  in  August  in  a  sub- 
urb of  that  name  in  the  town  of  Falai^,  and  waa 
fbnndedln  the  llfh  oentury  hj  Robert,  duke  of 
Normandy.  The  average  trai  w  i  t  ions  fttnom  t 
to  from  $3,000,000  to  |4,000,000.  About  $800,- 
000  of  this  araoant  is  in  goods  Otfurafhotimd  at 
Rouen,  and  in  liidcs  and  leather,  and  tlie  rest  in 
other  French  coiuinodities.  A  large  horse  fiup  is 
also  held,  at  Guibray,  where  tho  value  of  the  an- 
iniiils  disposed  of  fre<iueiuly  excccd3  $800,000. 
Bat  Beaucairc  in  the  south  is  the  most  impor- 
tant fai^  in  France.  It  bepius  on  July  1  and  ends 
on  -TiiH  58,  the  bulk  of  the  business  bcin::-  fb>ne 
during  ihe  last  week.  Although  decreiisuig  in 
importance,  it  is  st'dl  visited  by  100,000  mer- 
chants from  all  parts  of  Europe,  Barbarv,  and 
the  Levant,  and  every  kind  of  merchandise  is 
to  be  found  hero,  from  the  most  brilliant  Indian 
cashmere  to  the  commonest  pieoa  of  oloth.  Host 
oonapletMyiu  among  tho  vanoos  ivprMentatiTea 
of  French  industry  nro  tho  cloth  manufa  (  in  r$ 
of  Elbeo^  and  the  siUc.  ribbon,  aod  lace  manu- 
fiwtarers  of  Lyons,  St.  EtienoA,  Avignon,  Ktmes, 
and  Paris.  (Juadeloupe,  Mai-tinlqno,  and  Algiers 
are  also  repre^ieulcd,  and  the  French  trade  in  su- 
gar, ooflfee,  indigo,  spices,  dec.,  finds  here  an  im- 
portant outlet.  The  fair  held  during  the  middle 
of  September  in  tlie  park  of  St.  Cloud  is  as 
aonwronsly  attended  by  the  inhabitants  of  Barb 
as  that  of  Greenwich  by  the  Londoners. 
Tho  lair  at>ound3  with  crockery-raffling  booths, 
ffingerbreod  stalls,  weighing  maobines  with  the 
rascriptioD :  Atant  et  aprit  diner  voyoni  eombien 
nous  peaorUy  and  with  other  shows.  Conspicuous 
among  the  shows  of  the  fair  of  1858  was  "  the 
taking  of  the  Malakofl^"  and  among  the  visitors 
were  many  ZdasTea  inth  their  shared  headii, 
baggy  breechwi,  and  yellow  gaiters.— T!io  annual 
fairs  in  Amsterdam/llotterdam,  and  other  cities 
of  HoUand,  are  somee  of  great  popular  rejofo- 
ing^.  For  several  days  and  nights  tlio  streets 
are  paradi^d  byjoyous  crowds,  and  tbo  usual  so- 
briety of  the  Dateh  yields  on  this  ooraaion  to 
the  most  boisterous  and  oproariou«i  demonstra- 
tions of  joviality.  Theatres  and  shows  of  all 
kinds  form  the  staple  amusementa,  and  among 
tho  many  refresluncnts  sold  there  mo.«t  peculiar 
to  Holland  are  wafer- cakes,  a  sort  of  thin  cako 
baked  in  an  iron  mould,  of  which  the  consnmp- 
tioais  enormoniL — ^Ihe  prinotpol  fair  of  Italy  it 


that  of  Sinigaglia.  in  tho  Papal  States,  wbiek 
Is  annoallf  hMd  in  July  and  August,  and  «t> 

tended  by  traders  from  all  parts  of  central  and 
northern  Europa,  north  Africa,  and  the  Levaab 
Among  the  various  products  of  Italian  iadmlfy 
which  chan^'t'  hands  here,  silk  is  most  important. 
Fairs  of  less  consequence  are  held  in  other  par-j 
of  Italy,  as  well  as  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  The 
most  famous  fair  of  Madrid  is  annually  held  oa 
May  15,  at  tho  hermitage  of  San  Isidro  6d 
Campo,  when  the  grand  pilgrimage  and  lasiiTil 
of  San  Tsidro  draws  thither  crowds  of  the  popo- 
latioo.  The  great  llangarian  fairs  arobeld  diiedy 
at  Pesth.  Four  times  during  tho  year,  in  Mareb, 
May,  August,  and  November,  the  indwtnal  pro- 
ducts of  Hungary  are  brought  here  tor  sde. 
Scarcely  less  important  for  tho  comruerce  of 
eastero  Europe,  aod  more  interesting  for  the  trar- 
eller  and  obwrvsr  of  natitmal  enstoim,  are  As 
f  iir^  of  Debreczin. — Tho  fairs  of  the  greatt^t 
European  importance,  however,  are  those  o€  Ger- 
many. They  originated  there,  as  m  manfodMr 
CA^untries,  through  religious  festival?!,  which 
colled  a  large  ^oooourse  of  people  togedier. 
Hence  fairs  were  ealled  mrehmetimy  cbarch 
fairs,  the  German  word  Ifc^c  (fair)  being  deriveti 
from  mass.  There  are  4  towns  in  Germany 
whose  ftirs  enjoy  a  great  reputation,  ahhoq^ 
Tnnnv  faiT^  iirc  li  lM  elsewhere.  The  mnist  prorn- 
in  lit  lairs  are  iliuse  of  Leipsic,  Frankfort  oa  tiie 
yUii'A,  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  and  Brnnswidk; 
Tho  Lcip^io  fairs  date  from  the  15th  century, 
and  are  tho  most  celebrated.  They  are  held  8 
times  annually,  at  New  Yearns,  Easter,  and  tht» 
feast  of  St.  Michael.  The  New  Year's  lur  is 
comparatively  unimportant  The  Easter  fidr  is 
celebrated  for  the  bo(jk  trade  which  centres  ia 
Leipsio,  and  the  value  of  the  books  wiitch  cha^ 
han^  nere  fluently  exceeds  $0,000,000.  Tie 
trtt  il  v  ibio  r  f  the  goo<ls  exchanged  is  estimatf-d 
at  $50,000,000 ;  the  number  of  visitors  at  60,000. 
People  from  all  parts  of  the  worid  oongregsts 
her<\  Mifl  mniiy  Orientals  may  be  seen  in  tlieirns* 
tive  costume. — In  central  Russia,  2G^  m.  E.-N.E. 
<^lf08eow,  the  wor1d«famed  fair  of  N  ijni-NoT|!?»« 
rod  is  ;inTin  Ii.  lil  for  8  wec-ks,  beginning  Juij 
1.  The  lair  was  i<>rmerly  held  at  Maoariev,  bntia 
181$,  when  that  town  was  destroyed  bj  a  first, 
it  was  removed  to  NiJni-N'ovporf»f?  It  is  visited 
by  from  300,000  to  400,000  deiUcrs.  There  ars 
more  than  8,000  distinct  stalls  for  the  sale  if 
goods.  These  stalls  are  laid  out  in  regular  quar- 
ters, a  particular  quarter  being  allotted  to  every 
special  class  of  merchandise.  In  one  silks  uns 
on  aale,  in  another  tea,  in  another  furs.  One  of 
the  most  impo^ng  qouiers  is  that  where  tts 
Siberian  iron  is  heaped  up  in  ponderons  pile^. 
The  vessels  engaged  in  taking  in  and  ootoargoei 
are  so  nomerona,  that  the  waters  of  Ihe  Oka  sod 
the  Volga  rivers,  at  tho  confluence  of  which  tho 
town  is  situated,  are  literally  oovered  by  the 
moss  of  shigping.  The  total  valne  of  the  feeds 
bronglit  to  tho  fair  amounts  on  an  average  to 
$50,0u0,000.  At  the  fair  there  of  1858,  i',  laow 
goods  were  brought  than  in  1857,  aod  not  mors 
than     remained  unsold.  The  total  nlm 
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tmonnted  to  96,000,000  mbles,  of  wLich  89,- 
000,000  xrere  in  Russian  produce,  10,000,000  in 
Earopean  and  colonial,  and  the  remainder  in 
produce  from  China,  Persia,  and  other  parts  of 
Asia.   In  Siberia,  an  annual  fair  is  held  in  Ki- 
akhta,  near  the  Cliineso  frontier,  wliich  is  the 
m$t  euipoiiam  of  the  trade  between  Bussiaaod 
ChhuL  Here  Rmrian  furs,  eattio,  lamb^kfm, 
linaJcloth-v,  coarse  linen,  bullion,  and  woollen 
{oods  aDd  iron  wares  are  bartered  for  Chinese 
In  nA  silks,  and  otiier  |»rodQee  of  the  eelential 
pinjiire.  Large  caravun?  of  Rnsslan  and  Cliiti 
traders  meet  every  year  in  December  at  this 
fifar,  wUdi  bes  exwted  abee  1717,  end  baa  pow- 
erfully contributed  to  promote  tho  commercial 
iaierooorse  between  the  two  nations.  There 
are  also  many  small  fairs  held  on  tho  borders 
of  China  nnd  Siberia,  where  the  Chinese  barter 
tea,  silks,  and  n  fuw  other  articles  for  some  of 
tbfl  valoable  furs  of  the  CosseaksL   Hr.  Atkln- 
•00,  the  Siberian  traveller,  was  present  at  one 
of  these  fairs,  and  s{>eaks  of  tho  intense  gravity 
with  which  the  little  bands  of  traders  assembled 
ia  these  wild  end  desolate  regions  enter  npon 
tbeir  mereentile  transactions.   There  are  many 
oUier  fairs  in  Rn-v^ia.    The  total  valne  of  goods 
brmdit  to  all  Russian  fairs  in  1854  was  eati- 
aitM  st  $150,000,000,  and  die  vnlite  of  goods 
•old  was  1100,000,000.— Tho  chief  fairs  of 
lokey  are  those  of  Yeoidgei  Yardar,  and 
SwM)  the  fsraier  oontneiM^Dg  on  Dee.  8  end 
coQtinoing  for  about  f?       1-^  and  the  latter 
on  March  21,  for  3  or  4  weeks;  of  Okri  (May 
8).  Varna  (May  28),  Pbllippopoli  (Aug.  27), 
t:A  Eski  Agra  (Sov,  10),  each  of  which  lasts 
afortaiifht;  and  those  of  Tatar  Bazari  (Sept. 
15)  and  Tshaltedsb  (Not.  9^  which  last  10 
dsjri   Con<<picT]ou3  among  the  rnrions  traders 
usembled  there  are  the  Gro^^ks  and  Arrne- 
Diar.!i.   Bnt  the  greatest  fair  in  the  East  is  held 
tt  Mecca  during  the  time  of  tho  nnnnal  pil- 
gnniages.    Although  it  has  declined  from  its 
udent  magnitude,  the  average  concourse  of 

rms  and  visiton  still  amoaots  to  100,000.* 
largest  Indian  fair  is  held  at  the  Terns] 
f'l'jinox  at  Iliinlwar,  in  Sah'iMni-  oiir^  a  Aunons 
resort  of  pilgrims  of  North  Uiodostan.  No 
ftvtr  than  S00,000  to  800,000  persons  eongre- 
Pkte  ihorc  every  year,  and  every  12th  year  tho 
iMunber  o4  pilgrims  and  visitors  frequently  ex- 
Mtds  14100,000.  This  fidr  is  the  peat  fbons  for 
^fio  prodnoo  of  Ncpanl,  the  Puniaub,  Afphan- 
^^tao,  and  liokhara,  chiefly  consisting  of  hors4^s, 
<attle,  camels,  Persian  dried  fruits,  sinees,  drugs. 
Aswls,  &c. — Apart  from  their  groat  commercial 
istcresti  all  these  fairs  present  curious  social  and 
tmonal  chu^acteristicfl.  Eastern  lift  unfolds  i(- 
•If  nowhere  with  greater  pictnrcRqncnesH  than 
■t  the  fidrs  held  during  the  pilgrimages  at  Mecca 
in  Arabia  and  at  Hurdwar  in  llindostan.  No- 
*iiwe  is  relipiori  blended  so  intimately  with 
•munewo  a«  dnring  these  annual  congregations 
in  tho  EA«t,  when  Brahmins  and  merchants,  «ler- 
Tuesaod  liiawkerSi  svoibols  of  £utb  aod  qnack- 
*riii«f  tnde Inlsnmn^  in  flnftiitio'md  lively 
«f  men,  vooMii,  Aid  d^dren,  aU  deeked 


out  in  the  many  colors  of  their  nationa!  cos- 
tames,  and  presenting  the  most  motley  contrasts 
of  charact^ristios*  So  we  find  Chinese  and 
Russian  life  represented  with  dagtierreotypic 
accuracy  at  tho  fair  of  Kiakhta,  in  Siberia, 
while  Nijni-Novgorod  ccliiKses  probably  all 
Other  fairs  in  the  piotoresqae  vwriety  of  Bnssien 
flhd  oriental  eostnmes  and  bshitt  which  it 
exhibits. — According  to  Prescott's  *'  History 
of  the  Conqnest  of  Mexico,'^  foirs  were  held 
in  the  prindpel  oMss  of  snoient  Mexico  er- 
ery  5th  day  (there  having  been  no  sho].;!), 
which  were  thionged  by  a  nnmoroos  cou- 
conrse  of  persons.  partionlar  qnarter  wts 
allotted  to  each  kind  of  article.  Tire  tninsac- 
tions  were  oondacted  under  the  inspection  of 
maglstniftei  appoiDted  for  the  purpose.  The 
traffic  was  carried  on  partly  by  barter,  and 

})nrtly  by  means  of  a  regulated  currency  of  dif- 
ciont  values.  This  consisted  of  transparent 
miills  of  jsoh]  dnst;  of  hits  of  tin,  cut  m  tln> 
form  of  a  T,  lind  of  bags  of  cacao,  containing 
a  specific  number  of  gnuns."  Fairs  were  regu- 
larly held  at  AzcapowcOi  not  fiir  from  the  cap- 
ital, for  the  sale  of  slftTCs.  The  gathering's  in 
tho  market  of  Tlascala  were  a  sort  of  fairs,  wlicro 
pottery  which  was  considered  as  equal  to  tho 
beet  in  EaTnpe  formed  one  of  the  principal  at- 
ticles  of  trade,  and  every  description  of  domcstio 
produce  and  raannfocture  was  orooght  there  for 
sale.  Bnt  the  greslest  fidr  was  held  in  the  city 
of  Mexico.  The  visitors  there  were  estimated 
at  from  40,000  to  60,000.  The  city  then  swarm- 
ed with  a  ttodej  crowd  of  strangers,  the  eaase- 
ways  were  thronped,  and  the  lake  was  dark- 
ened by  canoes  tilkd  with  traders  flocking  to  the 
great  tiangues.  The  most  perfect  order  reifined 
throughout  tho  vn«t  n^wmbly.  A  court  of  12 
Judges  sat  in  one  part  ol"  tho  iianguez,  clothed 
with  absolute  power,  which  they  exercised  with 
great  vigor.  In  Prescott's  "  History  of  the  Con- 
quest of  Pern  it  is  stated  that  tho  ancient incas 
instituted  fairs  for  the  facilitation  of  agricultural 
ezclianges.  They  took  place  8  times  a  month 
in  some  of  the  most  populons  places,  where,  as 
money  was  unknown,  a  rude  kind  of  commerce 
was  kept  up  by  the  barter  of  products.  These 
fUrs  afforded  so  raanyhoHdays  for  iSa»  relaxa- 
t=  n  of  tho  industrious  laborer.— In  tho  United 
States,  the  most  important  fairs  are  those  of  the 
U.  8.  national  agrionltural  society,  of  the  state 
ngricnltnral  pocietlcs,  of  the  Franklin  institute 
at  ritiladelphiii,  mechanics'  institute  at  Boston,  - 
American  in.stitnte  atNc  v  Yi  rk,  and  of  variona 
other  public  institutions.  Tlieso  are,  however, 
merely  competitive  exhibitions  of  animals  and 
industrial  products,  and  have  no  commercial 
character.  •  An  anti-slavery  fair  is  annually 
held  at  Boston,  which  is  attended  by  many  of 
the  opponents  of  the  system  of  slavery-  \  and 
fairs  for  variona  charitable  and  religioBspur- 
poses  are  frequently  held  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  at  which  tho  great  r  t  j  i  -IM<  v  ir'i  ty 
of  art^es  are  brought  together  by  dunatiim  or 
by  pareluvsei  and  tiie  proeisedB  fbeir  sale  1^ 
plied  to  aomeipaoiflea  oljjaot. 
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FAIR  H AVEW,  a  village  of  "Sew  Htven  oou, 

C:'u:i  ,  on  both  sides  of  Quinepiack  river,  which 
aoparatoa  Kew  Uaven  from  East  Hareo,  2  m. 
from  the  state  haatb;  pop.  abont  4,000,  Tb* 
dlief  business  is  transacted  on  Ih  Qaioepiadc 
liver,  which  expands  into  a  bay  extending  op 
from  J9ew  Qtvten  htrbor.  There  are  4  ship  yards. 
Thirty  vessels  are  owned  in  Fair  Ilaven,  w  ith  a 
tonnage  of  4,500.  Some  are  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  in  the  West  India  trade;  and  during 
the  winter  poa^on  inost  of  tlie  others  nro  eupaged 
in  the  oyster  trade  to  the  Chci^apcukc  and  Dela- 
ware bays,  4&C.,  and  in  the  summer  in  the  coast- 
ing trade.  Beside  the  oysters  brought  from 
the  south,  vast  beds  ore  plaated  iu  tlio  shallow 
waters  at  Uie  mouth  of  the  Quinepiack  and  in 
New  Haven  harbor  in  the  spring,  and  taken  up 
the  succeeding  season.  Fair  Ilaven  ia  supposed 
to  be  more  extensively  eugaged  in  the  oyster 
trade  than  any  other  place  in  the  United  States, 
One  ooDoera  <Kq»oees  of  more  then  900  oargoea 
during  a  season,  averaging  from  2,500  to  3,000 
-bushds  each.  About  half  aa  muny  more  are 
aold  hf  otiher  patties,  or  taken  up  ftrom  the  beds, 
60  that  in  all  about  750.000  buslicls  of  oysters 
are  m&d.  in  the  trade.  Kegs  are  manufactured 
in  the  place  in  vast  qnantities  to  meet  the 
demand  of  the  oyster  trade.  Fair  Ilaven,  as 
Well  as  Kew  Haven,  is  extensively  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  carriages.  It  contains  5 
churches  3  Congregational.  1  Episcopal,  and  1 
Methodist.  The  growth  of  tiio  place  has  been 
vafML  vithin  the  last  few  years ;  and  from  being 
merely  a  place  of  trade  and  resort,  it  has  be- 
come an  cltigaut  aud  tostefid  village,  with  many 
private  residences,  surrounded  bj  extenslTe 
yards  and  gardens. 

PAIR  BAIRN,  WnxiAM,  an  English  civil  en- 
gineer and  machinist,  born  in  Kelso  on  the 
Tweed  in  1789.  lie  received  the  rudiments  of  his 
edoeatkm  atNeweartle,  where  he  was  employed 
in  1  coal  ])it,  and  was  brought  up  as  anengin  or 
at  the  Percy  main  colliery,  where  he  remained 
7  years.  In  1817  he  commenced  bo^iess  as  a 
machine  maker  in  Manchester.  For  upward  of 
80  years  his  firm  was  tiie  most  important  of  the 
kind  in  Manchester,  and  among  the  improvemeDtS 
he  introduced  may  be  mentioned  simpler  con- 
trivances for  driving  the  machiuery  of  lactorles, 
modifications  in  the  valves  of  steam  engines. 
(  the  double-flued  boiler,  the  use  of  vrntilateu 

buckets  in  water  wheels,  the  invention  of  the 
riveting  machine,  «Sm!.  In  1830-^31,  his  attention 
having  been  drawn  to  the  advantage  of  iron  as 
a  material  for  building  ships,  he  constructed  a 
small  iron  vessel,  wliich  was  successfully  launch- 
ed, and  is  believed  to  hove  been  one  of  the  first 
of  its  daia  In  England.  Babsequer\tly  l>o 
structed  at  Millwul  nuiny  vo':sels  of  the  largest 
sixe  of  the  same  material.  He  was  also  one  of 
the  first  to  attempt  buildings  of  iron.  As  a 
member  of  tho  British  association  for  the  ad- 
VAticement  of  science  he  has  contributed  to  its 
"  Transactions,^'  as  well  as  to  tliose  of  other 
learned  scientific  bodies,  the  results  of  many 
ioterestiog  experiments  on  the  comparative 


Mmugth  of  hot  and  eoM  hlast  tfon,  ftomnUA 

the  best  form  of  section  for  iron  bcaimandtLe 
Strength  <»f  various  materials  under  sged&a  ws- 
«Bti<m8  have  heen  detemrined.  Hit  ezpsriesflB 

in  the  iron  manufacture  caused  !:-m  to  W  c:-c- 
salted  with  regard  to  the  constructioa  of  m 
tobnlar  bridge  over  the  Menai  strait ;  and  ia 
connection  with  Mr.  Hodgkinson  he  eagaged  ia 
a  number  of  cxperimentji,  tlte  result  cMT  wtirit 
has  been  to  introduce  into  general  use  vroogit 
iron  plate  girders  in  ordinary  building  opcntioDs 
as  well  as  in  r^way  engineering.  He  \m  pa^ 
lished  a  series  of  lectures,  under  the  title  of 
"Useful  Infoi-mation  for  Engineers.'*  Be  de- 
livered lectures  in  1858  on  the  "Kesistanctof 
Tubes  to  Collapse,"  on  the  **  Floating  Com  M 
for  the  Navy,"  on  the  **PftgreaB  ofKedaS' 
leal  Science,"  &c 

FAIRFAX,  a  X.  E.  co  of  Ya.,  scparatfd  f-nm  . 
Md.  and  the  district  of  (Columbia  by  the  PiMaao 
river ;  area,  480  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
of  '^  hom  3,230  were  slaves.   The  Occoqan  i 
river  touches  it  on  the  6.  W.  On  the  bank  o( 
Ae  Potomac^  in  tbfo  ooantj,  and  15  n.  Mot 
Washington  city,  stands  Mount  Vernon,  tiw  ! 
residence  of  George  Washington.  The  vaiia 
of  Faii&z  00.  b  generally  hilly.  The  soil  in 
some  places  is  sandy,  and  in  others  b  cesrlr  { 
worn  out ;  but  there  are  many  fertile  and  well 
ealtivated  districts,  producing  good  crops  of  | 
grain  and  hay.   Cattle  are  raised  exton^irf!;. 
In  1860  the  connty  yielded  207,531  bosLtiU  uf 
Indian  com,  56,156  of  wheat,  122,758  poonds 
of  butter,  and  4.420  tons  of  hay.  There  vew 
IG  churches,  1  newspaper  otfice,  aadS55pnpib 
attending  scliools  and  academies.  ¥om<s\  h  \ 
1742,  and  named  in  honor  of  Lord  Fudix,vlii) 
owned  a  large  part  of  N.  £.  Vtrgiola.  TiIh 
of  real  estate  in  1B56,  Ol||fl<  , 

Fairfax  Court  House.  i 

FAIRFAX,  Edward,  aa  English  poet  of  th« 
Elizabethan  period,  the  translator  of  Ts«o'>  ! 

Jerusalem  Delivered,"  bom  in  Dentoo,  York- 
shire, died  io  1683,  In  the  parish  of  FsrsteM 
ITis  father,  Sir  Thoma??  Fairfax,  was  one  of  tk 
military  adventurers  of  the  time,  u&i»:<^  J^i* 
youth  m  European  wars,  and  was  at  the  sack  of 
Rome  in  1527;  but  the  son  was  studious  in  hU 
youth,  lived  in  the  country*,  and  loved  the  wi- 
ety  of  books.  The  translation  of  Tasso's  epic,  b; 
which  alone  his  namo  is  remcmbored,  was  mads 
in  his  youth,  and  dedicated  to  t^ueen  Eliiabetk, 
and  was  long  enthnsiastically  admired  if  '' 
long  neglect  its  popularity  has  rerived  in  tbo 

f>resent  century,  and  several  recent  edition* 
lave  appeared  in  England  and  the  United 
States.  The  hist  Amerioan  e&tioa  was  in  ISSs. 
Be  abo  wrote  a  prose  work  on  dsnonolofiri 
ptill  in  tnanuscript,  a  "  History  of  Edwarf  the 
Block  Prince,"  the  manuscript  of  whki  v« 
destroyed  hy  fire  at  WMtefaall,  asd  a  Av  «■ 
lopncs. 

FAIRFAX,  TnoiCAs,  baron,  grand-nepbew  of 
the  preoedtng,  a  parliamentary  TOneral  in  tbe 

civil  wars  of  Cliarlos  T.,  bom  in  Penton,  Toiv 
shire,  Jan.  1011,  diediJov.  12,1671.  IlefltwIW 
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at  St.  John's  ooU^c,  Cambridge,  and,  after  the 
■mer  of  hit  aneeators  for  many  generatious, 
KNight  military  adventure  in  forpic-n  mmpnii^iT:. 
Heaenred  m  a  volunteer  iti  iiolluml,  under  ihu 
eoaunand  of  Lord  Yere,  whose  daughter  he 
iftcrwaid  married,  rBtnmed  to  England  in  1684 
OF  M85,  and  lived  in  r^irement  till  tlie  breaking 
out  of  the  war  in  1&4'2.    "With  a  wife  inclined 
to  PrecbjteriaQiam.  and  a  father  aotivelT  and 
nakMrfjrdlnfl^eteato  thekinir,  Fafrtedid  not 
licsitate  to  berome  ^  ( Ion  of  the  parlia- 
awot;  but,  an  admirer  of  niouarchy  in  the  ab- 
•tnet,  he  took  np  trme  only  in  dennoe  of  par* 
liarncntary  riglits  against  a  single  oppressive 
Donarrh.   When  the  king  retired  northward, 
hrA  sot  abont  ralaing  a  guard  for  his  person  at 
York,  Fairfax  presented  himself  to  him  at  tho 
ksd  of  a  iQuitltude  of  100,000,  praying  that  bo 
voeld  desist  from  ndUng  an  army  against  his 
people,  and  would  return  and  hearken  to  his 
Mrlisinent.    The  first  hostilitiee  took  place  in 
naiihire,  where  Fairfax  and  hla  Hither,  who 
were  now  respect U  t-ly  Sir  Thoma«i  and  Ferdi- 
Btodo  Lord  Fairfax,  were  tlie  most  i>owerful 
of  the  adherenta  of  the  parliwnent ;  and  acoord- 
iw^  the  latter  received  a  commission  as  general 
•roM  forces  in  the  north,  while  his  son  was 
BI»}iointed  general  of  hor-^e  under  him.  They 
veie  deoouioed  aa  traitor*  b;  the  earl  of  New- 
«Hlls,th«  royal  oomnmnderin  thoeo  parts,  who 
in  turn  proclaimed  a  traitor  by  the  parlia- 
meat  The  first  attempts  of  the  Fairfiuces  were 
am  AOBMafbl ;  they  were  drfeated  in  wveril 
encounters,  and  completely  routed  in  an  attack 
opoB  the  royalist  forces  under  the  earl  of  New- 
«MtlattAtlierton  Moor.  Tiie  first  parliament* 
ITT  sQccess  of  1644  was  tho  relief  of  Nnnt- 
wkA,  in  Cheshire,  besieged  by  Lord  Hyron  witli 
m  may  of  Irish.   This  waa  effected  by  Sir 
Tfwm.is  Fairfax,  who  marched  fVorn  Lincoln- 
Aim  ia  the  depth  of  winter,  and  engaged  and 
defetted  Byron  with  great  loss.   In  tola  hat- 
tis  Monk,  tho  future  restorer  of  tho  monarchy, 
taken  prisoner  by  the  parlianjcntarians. 
Fairfax  returne<l  into  Yorkshire,  and  inconjnnc- 
ttoa  vitb  hia  iotiter  defeated  at  Selby  Col. 
BM^  the  royalist  governor  of  York,  and  then 
joined  tho  Scotch  army,  whidi  to  the  number 
of  20,000,  onder  the  command  of  Lord  Leven, 
McroMedtheTyne.  The  forees  of  Leven  ana 
Fiiffai,  united  witti  tho  earl  of  MancVster's 
army,  la  which  Cromwell  waa  m^r-general, 
now  proceeded  to  hesiege  York,  wImvo  we  roy- 
alists had  betaken  theniiselves  ;  hut  hearing  of 
adywitages  gjunetl  by  the  enemy,  they  broke  off 
Jb«  siege  and  took  up  their  position  at  Mnraton 
■«>r,  8  m.  from  the  dty.   Here  on  July  8  they 
attacked  by  the  cavaliers,  under  their 
wieit  leaders,  ankkng  whom  was  Frinoe  Rupert. 
This  brilliant  eenenD  dn  ^led  in  npon  the  Scots 
en  the  left,  and  qnick  iy  «i  rove  thcui  crff  the  field. 
c>ir  Thomas  Ftirfax  on  the  opposite  win^gaioed 
•jnnporary  success;  but  tho  %-lctory  was  do- 
•iW  only  by  tlie  steady  valor  of  the  republicans 
•w«r  Cromwell   This  defeat  was  a  blow  fVora 
^niab  the  royal  eme  never  reeoveied.  York 


was  immediately  forced  to  surrender,  and  Sir 
Thtmiaa  quickly  replaced  tho  remainhlg  ro^M 
fortresses  north  of  the  Trrnt.  The  passageof  the 
Bclf-denying  ortiinance  in  1645  obliged  the  con- 
tending parliamentary  generals  to  lay  down  their 
commissions;  and  Sir  Thoiuiis  Fairfax,  who  not 
only  for  his  servi^s,  but  as  a  representatrvo 
of  the  nobility  and  of  the  Presbyterian  in- 
terest, was  entitled  to  the  g^sendaliip,  received 
flora  parliament  the  appointment  of  commander* 
in-chief  of  tlie  forces.  He  immediately  repaired 
to  London,  was  presented  to  the  house  of  com- 
mona  hy  4  memMni,  iraa  eompfimented  by  the 
speaker,  and  received  from  liimhis  commission. 
The  privily  was  given  him  of  selecting  hia 
own  aabordnnato  omeers,  suhjoct  only  to  the 
approbation  of  parHami  lit ;  aiul  m  April  8  he 
departed  for  Windsor,  whore  he  had  anointed 
the  general  rendezvous,  and  where  widi  tho 
as.*istancc  of  Cromwell,  who  was  his  lieutenant- 
general,  be  set  about  new-modelling  tlio  army. 
On  June  14  the  boatOe  forces  met  at  Naseby. 
The  royalists  wore  commanded  hj  the  kinp 
in  person,  supported  on  the  right  and  left  by 
Prince  Bupert  and  Sir  livmadofce  Tjngdalo. 
In  tho  parliamentary  army,  Cromwell  was 
opposed  to  J^ngdalo  on  tho  ri^ht,  Fairfax 
faced  the  king  in  tho  centre,  and  Ireton  en- 
countered Bupert  on  the  left  The  charge  of 
Prince  Rnpert  as  nsnal  could  not  be  resisted  by 
those  who  were  op[)osed  to  him,  and  ho  quickly 
diaoffed  hia  side  of  tho  engagement  into  a  chase, 
detouied  hhneelf  flora  the  mi^B  hody,  and  did 
not  reappear  on  tho  field  of  bnt?le  till  Fairfax 
and  Cromwell  had  pierced  the  royalist  ranks  in 
all  direotioiis,  and  the  day  was  lost.  Tho  per- 
sonal valor  of  Fairfax  was  c^prriillj  signalized 
in  this  battle.  He  was  oonstantiy  in  the  thickest 
of  the  fi^  and  rode  abont  bareheaded  after  hia 
helmet  was  beaten  to  piece<?.  He  now  quickly 
recovered  Leicester,  Lanpport,  IJridgewater,  and 
Bath.  Bristol  soon  surrendered,  and  the  speedy . 
reduction  of  the  kinpdom  followed,  Fairfax  and 
Cromwell  having  to  this  end  divided  their  forces. 
In  the  politics  of  the  dominant  party  Fairfax 
had  now  to  play  the  difficult  part  of  a  sincere 
advocate  of  monarchical  power.  He  seems  to 
have  been  led  on  by  Cromwell,  and  to  have  been 
the  instrnmeot  of  prc^ecta  whose  depth  he  could 
•notitilliam.  In  1648  he  marched  afidnitthe 
last  remains  of  tho  royalist  p  irty,  ani!  nruiilii- 
lated  it  at  Oolohester.  His  own  intiucaco  de- 
dined  as  diat  of  Oronwell  and  the  Ind^ndeota 
Incrcn  f  i-l ;  and  thonph  his  loyal  instincts  re- 
coiled from  the  Judicial  trial  of  royalty,  ho  was 
unable  to  prevent  it.   His  own  name  was  even 

E laced  first  on  the  list  of  repicido  judges ;  but 
e  jefhsed  to  take  part  in  the  tragedy,  and  was 
at  a  distance  while  the  Judgment  was  pro* 
nonnccd  and  the  f;\f  n!  blow  «trTick.  He  however 
accepted  the  coinuiand  oi  all  the  forces  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  under  the  now  government, 
put  down  the  Levellers  in  Oxfordshire,  and 
composed  the  troubles  in  Hampshire.  When  in 
1650  the  Scots  declared  for  Charles  II.,  he  re- 
fined to  march  against  them,  and  laid  down  Lis 
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emnmissloD.  He  retired  to  lifa  ecnintiy  teat  at 

Nun-Apploton,  Yorkshire,  where  he  passed  hi"; 
time  in  study  axmI  in  rural  oocapatiMia,  and 
prayed  for  tba  reMaUhhiiMnt  of  the  raytl 
family.  At  the  first  signal  given  bj  Monk,  which 
offered  a  hope  of  its  restoration,  be  issued  from 
hii  retreat,  feHow^d  bj  a  body  of  gentry  and 
an  Irish  brigade  "which  hig  reputation  had 
attracted  from  the  ranks  of  tlie  Independent 
army.  Honk  having  entered  England,  Fairfax 
took  possession  of  York,  Jan.  1,  1660.  Being 
^ected  to  pariiumcnt,  he  gave  hb  consent  to  the 

.  restoration  of  tlie  monardiy  which  he  bad  done 
so  much  in  destroying,  and  wa*^  tit  the  )icr\d  of 
the  comraitliHd  appoiated  to  wait  upua  liiu  king 
at  the  Hague.  He  presented  to  King  Charles 
the  horse  on  which  no  rode  to  his  coronation, 
after  which  he  went  back  to  peacefhl  occupa- 
tions in  retirement.  Ix)rd  Fairfax  was  a  friend 
of  karniag,  and  in  hi»  yoath  .devoted  much  at- 
tention to  antiqaariaaatadlcfl  INiring  the  siege 
of  York,  when  a  tower  coiituiriing  many  ancient 
doooments  was  blown  up,  he  rewarded  the  lol- 
diera  fer  btingnig  bin  at  uany  M  eoiddtw  ftwad, 
and  employed  Rogec  Dodsworth  to  oopj  t]i«n| 
setting  upon  him  an  annoi^  of  £10  »>r  llfii; 
tbey  BOW  make  a  part  of  the  ManMtieon  An- 
glieanum.  When  lie  took  possession  of  Oxford, 
June  24,  164<j,  the  first  thing  be  did  was  to  set 
a  guard  over  the  Bodleian  library,  which  otheiv 
wi'^o  T!iight  have  been  destroyed.  He  wrote 
a  narrative  of  las  career  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  not  fb tended  for  the  public  eye, 
bnt  which  was  published  in  1699  under  the  title 
of  "  Short  Memorials  of  Thomas,  Lord  Fairfax." 

FAIRFAX,  Thomas,  6th  Baron  Fairfax  of 
Oameron,  a  British  noblemaOi  bom  about  1690, 
died  at  Greenway  Court,  nearWInoheater,  Va., 
in  1782.  lie  was  educated  at  Oxfonl,  subse- 
quently held  a  oommiwion^in  the  horae  guards, 
and  oi\|oyed  a  repntalaoa  *ia  a  wit  and  man  or 

.letters,  having  in  the  latter  capacity  contributed 
some  paperg  to  the  Spectator."  A  disappoint* 
mailt  in  love  induced  him  to  abandon  the  g^y 
world,  and  almost  to  forswear  female  society ; 
and,  probably  under  its  iafluence,  be  vi^ted 
Virginia  in  1739  to  look  after  the  large  estates 
he  had  inherited  from  his  mother,  the  daughter 
of  Lord  Culpepper,  governor  of  the  province 
between  1680  and  1683,  and  which  the  latter 
hnA  acquired  partly  by  a  grant  from  CIiarlosIL, 
and  partly  by  purcbadc.  They  comprised  up- 
ward of  6,700,000  acres  lying  between  the  Po- 
tomac and  Rappahannock  rivers,  on  both  sides 
of  the  Blue  Ridge,  including  a  great  portion  of 
the  Shenandoah  valley.  Ix)rd  Fairfax  was  so 
pleased  with  the  phyaioal  and  iooial  aqioota  of 
Vir^ia,  that  Im  resolved  to  pass  revnafndcnr 
of  his  life  there.  He  erected  a  [ipiutiful  seat 
called  Bdvoir,  near  Mount  Vernon,  on  the  Po- 
tomao,  wfaaro  ne  Ibed  In  tiie  trtyleor  an  Eoglidi 

country  gentleman,  enfrnging  in  fox-hunting  and 
otbw  field  spoiiH,  and  di^tpeosing  an  elegant 
honitality.  In  1 748  he  mada  fha  aoqnaintance 
of  George  Washington,  then  a  youth  nf  1  r»,  and, 
impressed  with  his  eaei^  and  tiUenta,  employed 
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bim  to  snrveyliia  lands  lying  west  of  fteVha 

Iiidgc.  This  was  tlio  r-iTiimenceraent  of  as  is* 
timaoy  b«t#een  Fairfax  and  Washiqgtoo,  vhkk  , 
aaTiTed  all  diflbreneea  of  o|iiiiioB  oa  aoGtied 
subjects,  and  terminated  only  with  thedesthrf 
the  former.  So  fevorable  was  the  report  of 
Washington,  that  bis  employer  soon  imrlMk 
tip  his  residence  ftt  Greenway  Court,  dt^uted  in 
the  mid»t  of  a  mnnor  of  10,000  aere«,  ttbo«t  li 
miles  from  Winchester,  where  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  lie  lived  in  astateof  bsroobl 
hospitality.  He  was  an  untiring  lover  of  tltt 
chase,  living  for  half  the  year  among  his  dop 
and  horses,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  entcrtsinirj; 
his  fox-hunting  companions  with  gre^  liber- 
ality. Washington,  who  acquired  fnHo  himhii 
taste  for  huntiiig,  was  frequently  his  goerttartil 
the  commenoent  of  the  revolutionary  wtr.  and 
regarded  his  opinions  with  deference.  Daring 
the  panio  on  the  Virginiaa  Irootier  aftirthe 
delbat  of  Braddock,  Furfttx  nrguinS  tirocp 
of  1  inr  se,  and,  as  lord  lieutenant  i  *"  Fr  Wnc 
county,  called  out  the  looal  militia ;  and  wim 
adrlaed  that  bla  rwidenee  was  axpoied  to  it* 
tacks  from  ho'^tild  Indians,  althoncrh  in  liisCStii 
year,  he  pueiuvely  laftised  to  leave.  l>mai 
the  revolotionaiy  war  be  adhered  to  tbenml 
cause,  but  so  popular  was  lie  with  liis  neign- 
bors  that  he  omtinued  to  live  unmolested  ia 
Greenway  Court.  The  surrender  nt  YerlitoBo 
deeply  wounded  his  national  jiride,  and,  ftcconi- 
ing  to  tradition,  was  Uie  immediate  caase  of  Lli 
de^ith,  which  happened  won  after.  The  gener- 
osity of  Lord  Fairfax  is  exemplified  in  the  m- 
render  of  his  largo  estates  in  iDogland  to  hii 
brother,  and  in  his  frequent  gifteefJiaHll  to  kb 
poor*ne^bors  in  Virginia. 

FAIRFIELD,  the  name  of  cotintici  in  9  cif 
the  United  States,    I.  A  S.       co.  of 
bounded  ^.  £.  by  tiie  Hooaatonio  river,  S.  £. 
Long  Island  aoond,  and  W.  by  the  itala  ef  9ev 
York  ;  :lrer^  C47  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1850,  59,::^. 
It  has  excellent  harbora  all  along  the  cosst,  awl 
oontidna  ferenl  important  eonunerdsl 
Tlic  Housatonic  is  navigable  by  steambonts,  id'I 
supplies  valuable  water  power.   The  euruiice<rf 
the  county  is  conftiderably  diversified;  in  tin 
N.  and  W.  it  is  hilly  ;  in  the  S.  and  E.  neartj 
level,    llio  soil  is  good,  and  produces  frtiSi 
potatoes,  and  hay.   In  1850  it  yielded  3j<16*J 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  276 C  of  oaLs  88MM 
of  potatoes,  38,238  of  buckwheat,  72,010  toil 
<A  hay,  and  1,080,786  lbs,  of  butter.  Tbert 
were  128  churches,  and  9,051  pupils  sttso^ 
public  schools.  The  county  is  traveled  bjni* 
roads  from  New  York  to  New  Haven,  and  froffl 
Bridgeport  to  Albany.  Capitals.  Fakfidd 
Danbnrv.    IT.  A  oentnl  dlitmt  of  & 
boiinJeri  S.  ^y.  U  Broad  river,  and  N.  E-  ^.Ttha 
Wateree ;  area»  660a(|.  m.;  pop. in  1850,81,^ 
of  whom  14^246  wera  tim.  It  is 
by  2  raHroada,  connerting  it  with  Charle?ton»iM 
other  points^  has  an  uneven  snrfaoe,  sod  s  fertil* 
soil,  aoitable  ibr  cotton,  gndn,  and  potatoes.  Is 
1850  it  produced  18,122  bales  of  cotton,  5n«l 
buahels  of  Indian  com,  80,288  of  wheat,  4;,I77 
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of  oats,  and  65,569  of  sweet  potatoes.  There 
were  37  cbQrche«,  2  newspaper  officoa,  and  092 
papik  Attending  achoola  and  academies.  Capi- 
ta], Wimisborongh.  HI.  A  central  co.  of  Ohio, 
Tsith  a  surface  diversified  by  hills,  plains,  and 
rolling  landa,  and  a  soU  of  ^Toat  fertUi^;  -area, 
490  sq.  m. ;  pop.  In  1860,  .30,264.  It  tt  inter- 
Hcted  by  the  Ohio  and  H  ckinf?  canaLi,  and  the 
Zoneirrille  and  OiuciDoati  railroad,  and  is  drained 
by  the  bead  stream  of  Hookbocking  river,  and 
by  several  Rinoll  creeks.  Limestone  and  free- 
stone are  abundant.  In  1858  there  were  pn>> 
dnoed  1,658,862  boshels  of  Indian  oom,  «id 
5S2,187  of  wheat.  In  I'^'O  t!r<  ro  were  93 
cljnrchea,  5  newspaper  nf';i.  cs,  and  6,140  pupila 
att  :  1 : ; : ; ,  -  p u  1  u  i  f  s r I ;  i  h  .1 . .  Capital,  Lancaster. 

FAIRFIELD,  formerly  the  slyre  town  of 
fairtield  co.,  Conn.,  situatod  ou  Long  Island 
loand,  and  on  the  New  York  and  New  Ilaven 
railroail.  22  m.  from  New  Haven  and  64  from 
X«w  Vwrk  i  pop.  about  4,000.    Since  Bridge- 
port has  become  a  city  at  the  termination  of 
tiie  Haiwalaok  and  Uoasatonio  railroada,  it  has 
alwriwd  imMh  of  the  bosiness  whUsh  formerly 
centred  in  Fairfield  ;  and  to  accommodate  the 
pohiio,  the  county  boildings  and  offioee  have 
dao  teen  tnuiaferred  to  Bridgeport.  The  vO- 
Irce  is  half  a  mile  from  tlio  sound,  principally 
on  one  broad  etrect,  and  in  the  vioinity  are 
f|ttet(Ku  hotels  for  the  aeeommodation  of  vialtp 
rrs  Jtirinp  the  stimmer.   Thf  villapo  of  Groen- 
litld,  in  wliicli  I>r.  Timothy  i'wight  resided,  is 
in  thk  town!,hip.    Aboot  H  m.  E.  of  Fairfield 
>illage  ia  Blacic  Rock,  one  of  the  finest  harbors 
in  Connecticut,  accessible  for  lnrp;e  vessels  at 
all  times  of  tho  tide.   Sbip-buiMinp  \^  carried 
on  at  this  place.    About  2  in.  W.  of  Fnii  ticlfl, 
at  the  mouth  of  Mile  river,  ia  the  borough  and 
liarbor  of  Sonthport,  in  which  are  a  bank, 
amrenl  ohnrcb^  and  educational  institntiona. 
Ititk  of  the  bnsiness  and  enterprise  of  Fairfield 
Me  centred  in  this  borough.    Fairfield  was 
•HOkd  in  1630  by  8  or  10  families  from  Wind- 
nr,  and  wat  iaoorporated  In  164A,  when  it  took 
its  present  name,  having  pro'V'iously  borne  the 
Indian  name  Uncowa.  In  1779  it  was  burned 
by  the  British  under  €h>v.  Tryon. 

FAmnELD,  a  post  village  and  capital  of 
JttTiiarsoa  co.,  Iowa,  situated  on  Big  Cedar  creek, 
and  coooaotMl  Ijm  plank  road  with  Burlington, 
50  m.  distant;  pop.  in  1853  estimated  at  1,500. 
It  is  a  prosperous  trading  place,  and  one  of  the 
most  important  interior  towns  of  the  state.  It 
it  the  seat  of  a  branch  of  the  state  university, 
■■4  contains  a  female  seminary,  2  newspaper 
offioesijand  a  land  oflBce. 
FAIRHAVEN,  a  township  of  Bristol  co., 
on  Buzzard's  bay,  66  m.  B.  E.  from  Bos- 
J*f»,  pop.  in  1 855,  4,698.  The  principal  village, 
nm  which  the  toirnship  is  named,  is  built  on 
^Mttunk  of  tiie  mouth  of  Acnahnet  river, 
opposite  N'ew  Bedford,  with  which  it  ia  con- 
by  a  bridge  and  a  ferry.  The  river  ex* 
batmen  t£o  twojpUwei  into  a  fine  har^ 
wif ,  about  1  m.  wide.   The  whale  fishery  is  the 
pnoci^  buineea  of  the  town,  and  in  1666 
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there  were  engaged  in  it  4G  vcs.Rels  belonging 
to  Fairhaven,  with  an  agregute  bnrdoii  of 
15,632  tons,  and  a  complement  of  1,324  hands; 
capital  employed,  $1,020,394;  sperm  oil  im- 
ported, 95,628  gall.-i.,  valued  «t$160,H2'.) ;  whale 
oil  imported,  662,022  gall^.,  valued  at  $302,613 ; 
whale  bone  imp<irted,  24:^,448  lbs.,  valued  at 
$94,917.  The  town  also  contained  2  cotton 
mills,  1  brass  fonndery.  1  pi^r  mill,  and  2  soap, 
eandle,  and  oil  ftetortes;  opital  employed  in 
manufacturing,  |108,700;  annual  product, 
$233,168;  hands  employed,  111.  In  1868  it 
had  11  ohnrchea  <S  Baptist,  1  Ohristlu),  1  Con- 
gregation al,  1  Friends',  3  Methodist,  2  Second 
Advent,  and  1  Unitarian),  a  high  school,  a  bank, 
and  a  savings  bank.  A  branch  of  the  Cape  Cod 
railroad  terminates  here,  by  which,  as  well  as 
by  the  New  Bedford  brancii  of  the  Boston  and 
Providence  railroad,  FairhsTen  commnnlcates 
with  Boston. 

FAIRIES.  Whether  the  fairy  mytliology 
arose  soontaneously  in  Europe  in  the  age  of  the 
troubaoonrs,  or  was  a  relic  of  ancient  Celtic  and 
druidical  superstition,  or  belonged  to  the  old 
paganism  ofScimdinaviaandjiorthcrn  Gennany, 
paaeiog  thenoe  aouthward,  especially  through 
the  Komana,  or  was  derived  from  the  Orioifc 
through  the  Spanish  ^foors  and  the  crusaders, 
are  questiona  which  autiqoariea  and  criti<»  have 
ikot  been  able  fully  to  detemdne.  The  fays  or 
fairies  fTr.^f^-cC  or.  Fn\  It.  fata),  under  manifold 
names  and  wnh  various  local  or  national  diver- 
sities, may  bo  tra<xd  in  the  p<^Iiff  traditions 
and  romantic  literatnro  of  Europe  from  the  12th 
century,  appearing  first  in  the  Nihelvngtrdied 
and  the  ronumoes  of  chiTalipr.  It  fo  probable 
that  tliey  were  originally  an  mvention  of  Celtic 
fancy ;  but  if  so,  the  conception  of  their  nature 
and  functions  was  modified  and  enriched  in  the 
early  middle  ages  by  admixture  from  foreign 
sources,  chiefly  from  the  Scandinavian  myths 
of  drergar  or  dwarfs,  and  the  Persian  and 
Arabian  fictions  of  peris,  ^jiuns.  and  other  genlL 
The  Hindoo>Penfan  tale  of  the  **6arden  of 
Knowledge,^'  wri'ti n  in  India  by  Ynayel-Wlah 
aboat  1660,  ooutains  pcria,  who  nearlyresemble 
the  IMries  of  westera  fonanoe.  jSven  tSie 
cla'^'^ic  dii  mmpentrUy  the  sylvan.^  wUyra,  and 
fauns,  mav  have  been  blended  with  them.  In 
the  most  limited  sense  of  the  term,  the  ftlries 
are  hardly  distinguished  from  the  elves,  except 
that  they  belonged  more  jpeculiarly  to  the  Brit- 
ish isles  and  to  France^  ana  the  lat  t  er  to  the  Teii> 
tonic  nations.  They  were  frcakful  Httlo  crea- 
tures of  preternatural  power,  faimiiar  to  rustica 
long  before  they  were  cek  ltrated  in  romanoe.  In 
the  most  general  sense,  tiicy  embrace  nearly  all 
the  characters  of  the  romantic  nitdiaivol  myth- 
ology, aa  the  elves,  dwarfs,  trolls,  noma,  nissea, 
koTOlds,  brownies,  necks,  stromkarls,  undines, 
nixes,  salamanders,  goblins,  hobgoblins,  poukes, 
bajishecs,  kelpica,  pixies,  moss  people,  gtKxl  peo- 
ple, good  neighbors^  men  of  peace,  wild  womeUi 
ana  white  ladies.  Tairies  appear  in  the  ro- 
mances of  Arthur  rmd  tljo  round  ta!)le,  es[>ecinl- 
]y  ia  iMM  U  TritU^  the  latest  of  them,  and  in 
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gretttor  brilliancy  and  power  in  those  of  Cbarlo- 
in^^lie  and  hi;)  palad'iDS.  Tlie  earliest  of  the 
romances  of  chivalry  probably  is  that  of  Lance- 
lot du  Lac,  Olio  of  the  kuighta  of  the  round 
teble;  and  the  wonderful  beauty  and  skill  of  tlio 
fkiry  Viviaiia,  the  lady  of  the  lake,  who  had 
learned  the  art  of  enchantmont  from  Iferlin, 
nro  famous  in  tlio  annak  of  female  treachery. 
Lanoedotk  edacated  by  her,  oonoetved  aa  ardent 
panioa  fiir  Oenevra,  tlia  wife  of  King  Artirar, 
and  drew  upon  himself  all  kin  ^-i  of  iiii^fortunea 
bv  disdaining  the  fairy  Morgana.  The  fairies 
of  Mily  romanoe  aeem  to  bave  b«ea  only  mor- 
tals endowed  with  snpematural  power?,  nn  l 
they  did  not  assume  their  manifold  grotesi]ue 
oharacteristics  as  distinct  species  till  Bonie  uf 
the  related  elements  of  various  mythologies  had 
been  confounded  in  the  jxipular  laiud. — Tho 
dwar&'and  elves  figure  as  diminutive  creatures 
in  the  Eddas  auJ  the  vsholo  btwly  of  Scatultna- 
vian  6aga<^  tho  furuior  being  ufteu  violent  and 
malignant,  the  latter  sportive,  fond  of  dancitig, 
visible  only  to  children  born  on  Snnday,  often 
nsefnl,  and  sometimes  tnlsohleyont.  The  8 
great  noms  iianiod  Udr,  Vertbandi,  and  Bkulld 
(pastipreaent) and  lUture)  wera  the  Soandina- 
lian  nkreo  or  destinies,  mllng:  tlie  eyenta  of  Wk. 
The  ni^ises  were  domestic  fairii if  Norway, 
jnesembling  the  kobolda  of  Germany  and  brown- 
ies of  Sootland,  fond  of  fiioltoktng  by  moonlight 
nnd  driving'  in  t-ledgesin  the  winter,  and  skilled 
in  music  and  dancing.  Every  church  hod  its 
nit,  oaUed  the  UrkegHm,  that  looked  after  pro- 

?rioty  of  manners,  and  punished  misconduct, 
he  rivers  and  lakes  of  northern  Europe  were 
inhabited  by  nedca,  stromkarla,  and  other  beings 
similar  to  mermen  and  mermaids,  or  to  the  kel- 
pies of  Scotland,  who  were  commonly  renowne<l 
at  musicians,  playing  on  harps  the  melody  of 
which  o[>erated  on  all  nature,  and  who  would 
teach  their  art  to  any  person  that  presented 
them  with  a  black  lamb. — Among  tlie  numer- 
ous objects  of  German  popolar  suDeratition  are 
dwarfii  and  elves,  wlla  women,  kotmlda,  and 
nixes  or  water  spirits.  Tho  dwarfs  are  ralU'd 
also  the  still  people  and  tho  little  people,  and  have 
their  abodes  nndergronnd  and  in  the  defts  of 
mountains,  visiting  the  anrfaoe  of  tho  earth 
oiUy  by  night;  they  can  make  themselves  in- 
visible ana  pass  through  ro^  and  walla,  and 
are  generally  silent  and  beneficent  to  men. 
The  "  little  wights  "  are  a  species  of  dwarfs  of 
•Ottthem  Germany,  about  f  of  an  ell  hif;h,  ap- 
pearing as  old  men  \nth  long  beards,  dressed 
like  miners  in  leather  aprons,  and  bearing  lan- 
terns and  a  smithes  tools.  They  announce  tlio 
death  of  a  miner  by  knookintj  3  times.  Tb© 
forests  of  Germany  jwo  Launied  by  numerous 
kinds  of  dwarfs,  little  larger  than  elves,  gray 
uid  old-looking,  hairy  and  chid  in  moss.  Their 
great  enemy  Is  the  wild  huntsman,  who  chases 
them  by  niglit  with  a  pack  of  gfiostly  hounds. 
The  German  wild  women,  like  w  elf  maids  of 
SesndinaTia,  arebeantifhl  and  devont,  with  iine 
flowing  hair,  and  their  cliief }  [virir  i  i  tli.  f  uned 
mountain  W'underberg,  on  the  moor  near  baits- 


burg.  Thid  moan  tain  is  said  to  be  hoDow,  and 
to  contain  palaces,  chnrchea,  monasteries,  gar- 
dens, and  springs  of  gold  and  nlvar.  Beside  the 
wild  women  there  live  in  it  little  men,  who  guard 
tho  treasures  and  go  forth  at  midnight  \n  the 
cathedral  of  8alt2burg,  where  tbey  peifonB  their 
devotions;  giants,  who  nsed  to  freqniol  the 
church  of  Grodich  and  exhort  the  people  to  a 
pious  life;  and  the  emperor  Fred^io  Barbarosva, 
with  golden  erown  and  sc«ptro,  and  a  knightly 
retinue,  whoso  gray  bi  tr  ]  bas  twice  enoiiapa*- 
ed  the  table  at  which  he  i^iu,  and  when  it  has  a 
third  tinM  grown  round  it  tho  end  of  tho  wettt 
-will  take  place.  The  fair  maiden  who  figures 
m  the  legend  of  the  Oldenbnrg  horn  was  a  wild 
woman.  Kobolds  arc  fairies  that  beooae  d»> 
mestic  wrvants.  When  abont  to  attadi  him- 
*olf  to  a  family,  the  kolwld  throws  chips  into 
the  house  and  dirt  into  tlie  milk  Tessels.  If  no 
notice  be  taken  of  t!ii-,  bo  eomes  and  stayn  in 
the  house.  Famous  anjuiig  kubolds  are  Ilixutil- 
niann,  whose  history  was  written  by  Feldmann; 
Hddoken,  or  Littlo  Ilat,  so  named  because  he 
always  wore  a  Httle  felt  hat  down  over  hil 
face;  King  Gol<lemar,  tlie  intimate  friend  o( 
Neveling  vou  Uardenberg;  and  the  naked  msa- 
nikina,  who  till  tho  present  oentary  w«re  Ink 
lieved  to  perform  domestic  exploits  at  CLdognt 
The  nixea  inhabit  lakes  and  rivers;  the  male  is 
like  a  nan,  except  that  he  has  green  tee€h  anl 
always  wears  h  green  hat ;  and  the  female 
pears  uniformly  as  a  beautiful  maiden.  Tbej 
have  a  magnifleent  snbaqaeons  aboda,  wlAher 
they  fjometimes  convey  mortal?;  on  stinny  dsr? 
they  comb  their  golden  locks  in  the  branebiba 
of  trees;  and  th^  may  be  seen  dwidng  on  the 
suHace  of  the  water  previous  to  the  death  of  a 
person  by  drowning.  They  figure  in  mnltitodes 
of  German  atones. — Thafat^  or  Italian  fairies, 
first  appear  prominently  in  literature  in  tJie  Or- 
lando imtanuyrato  of  liuiardo.  There  tho  Fitis 
Morgana  (the  Morgana  fairy)  Is  mentioned,  the 

C>werful  sister  of  King  Arthur  and  papil  of 
eriin,  famous  for  her  encliantments,  for  tke 
tricks  that  she  played  her  .'ister-in-law  Genevn, 
and  for  being  believed  to  be  the  oanse  of  the 
mirage  of  the  strait  of  Venilna,  to  whieb  her 
name  is  given.  There  also  figures  the  beautiful 
Silvanella.  who  raised  a  tomb  over  XorotasDs,  aad 
then  disMMved  away  into  a  fbnnhrfn ;  the  while 
and  black  fairies,  the  protectresses  of  Guidoue 
and  Aquilante;  and  Aieina,  the  sister  Uor- 
giaUL,  who  carried  ofif  Astolfo.  Some  of  thsM 
renj'pcnr  in  the  Orlando  f'irinao  of  Ariosto,  bat 
the  Ajnadiffi  of  Bernardo  Tasso  nressents  the 
fairies  in  greater  number  aiid  spieodor  thai 
elsewhere  in  Italian  poetry.  Tiiey  arc  ptrled 
indifibrently  fiMi^o,  ineantrie^  or /<ite,  and  pro- 
minent among  them  are  Morgnnetta,  Nlvettli 
nnd  Oarvilia,  the  8  daughters  of  Monrana.  Au 
tho  fairies  and  witches,  according  to  AriostOy  are 
subject  to  the  redoubtable  Demoporeon,  who 
has  a  splendid  palatial  temple  in  tho  IlimaliQm 
monntains,  where  every  6th  year  he  sanimont 
them  to  appear  before  him  and  give  an  account 
of  their  actiona. — ^The  most  oelobiaisd  Spanish 
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ftiiy  is  tho  dumde  or  inuao.  »  domestio  q>rite^ 
flIlMi  qwationed  In  8p«iriA  nteratnre.  CUde- 

rrrn's  comedy  Z<i  damn  ducnde  is  fonn(le<l  on  tho 
plarful  tricks  of  a  ladj  who  personates  the  du- 
mi*  to  the  mystification  of  her  lover  and  of  ber 
own  family. — The  fairy  loro  of  France  resembles 
that  of  England,  nnd  corresponds  in  many  re- 
•peets  with  that  of  ( k  nnany.  The./9«ior  flwleiy 
jrnd  the  hit  in*,  (jolullnx^  or  goblins,  nnsifW  tO 
the  Gothic  koboldjt  and  uisses.   Tfie  former  are 
handsome  in  perM)n,  dance  in  cin      or  fairj 
rings  by  night,  haunt  politary  spring!)  and  grottos, 
mount  and  gallop  strange  horses,  sitting  upon 
the  neck  and  tying  together  locks  of  the  manetO 
ibnn  stirrape,  always  bring  luck  by  their  pres- 
ence, and,  like  the  fairies  of  most  countries, 
•we  re  believed  to  preside  at  births,  to  love  young 
children,  to  ^ve  them  presentSi  and  to'  steu 
tbrai  awqr,  leaving  instead  their  own  fairy  off- 
•prin^r,  which  were  called  chainroliiig'',  and  wore 
Bsoally  most  beautiful  in  countenance  and  most 
«tU  in  propensities.  In  the  19th  and  18th  cen- 
turies the  forest  of  Brczolinndc,  near  Qnentin, 
in  Brittany,  was  thought  to  contain  the  tomb 
(  f  Merlin,  and  to  be  a  ebief  eeat  of  the  Iklriea 
The  white  ladies  wore  Xonnnn  fairies,  nnd 
often  malignant.    Tliey  were  supposed  to  bo 
attached  to  certain  great  families,  in  whose 
affairs  they  interfered,  KOTnetiines  for  good, 
S')nietimes  for  evil,  Tlio  white  la<iy  of  "Avenel  in 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  romance  of  "  The  Monastery" 
H  an  instance  of  this  kind.   The  lutint  or 
goblins  were  playful   and   malicious  elves, 
piricLinp  children  nnd  maidens,  twisting  their 
hair  into  inexplicable  knota  when  they  were 
•alMf ,  and  delighting  to  perplex  peasants  and 
to  bring  tlieni  into  difficulty.    Melusina,  tho 
most  renowned  of  French  £0^10%  was  married 
to  Raymond,  oonnt  of  Lnsignan.    She  was, 
bnwever,  truly  described  as  a//yc  par  la  fi- 
9»rt,  ti  terpent  par  le  r€9U.  and  exacted  mm 
bcrhusbaiid  an  oaUt  fbat  Mwoidd  nerier  tee 
ber  on  Saturday.    After  having  bomo  to  him 
•everal  children,  she  was  at  length  surprised  by 
Un  in  a  bath  on  Saturday,  transfignred  into  a 
Wrmaid, her  tme  shane.  when  she  flew  from  the 
wtie  with  wailing  ana  hunontation,  in  obedience 
to  a  decree  of  destiny  that  she  aboDld  flit  about 
the  earth  in  ymin  nnd  Buffering,  ns  a  spectre  of 
thenieht,  until  tlie  day  of  doom.  It  was  believed 
that  she  nppeared  near  the  costlo  of  Lnsignan 
mmoaraiag dress,  nnd  uttering  piercing  Ininen- 
tifions^  wh«iever  a  lord  of  Lusignan  or  a  king 
of  France  was  about  to  die.   The  traditions 
eoDccroiflg  her  were  collected  by  Jean  d'Arras 
■Mr  tfis  doee  of  the  14th  century.   One  of 
the  chief  articles  of  accusation  against  tho 
i^dof  Orleans  was  that  she  resetted  to  a 
Mrtrin  of  the  fldries  to  eee  her  rislons;  and 
in  Brittany  there  arc  still  fountains  rerrarded  by 
tb«  oatiTes  as  sacred  to  the  £airieS|  and  believed 
to  wmetiflMs  ebange  Into  gold  or  dianwnd  the 
™ndthat  is  inserted  into  them. — Tlio  fairies  of 
Inglaiul  were  first  called  elves,  and,  though 
flMDlioned  bdbra  In  roraamaib  aammed 
wr  iMit  pvmincnt  place  in  poatey  kk  iba 
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reign  of  EUzaheth.  Chancer,  in  his  "Wife  of 

Braiea  Tale,'*  charged  the  monks  and  friars 

with  havin;cr  oxpellod  the  fMM  from  the  land 

by  their  vigilance: 

In  olde  dayes  of  Iks  ttOK  Artanr, 

' '  b  tint  Bretons  apekea  crtt  bomomi 
thisknd  ftiimieJof  to«e; 


Of  whieb  I 
All  was  I 


The  elf-nucnc  wUh  hor  joly  coa)pa|nte 
Danced  rul  uft  In  many  a  (o^no  met 
This  was  the  old  opinion  as  I  rede: 


I  »peke  of  many  biuulrod  >  cri  -(  lu-.t. 
But  now  can  no  man  iioo  noii  elves  mo, 
For  now  tho  lti  Io  i  liarlteo  and  prayMM 
Of  llmitoure^  and  otlu-r  holy  IWrea, 
That  serch«n  oTcry  land  and  erciy 
Ai  thlkk*  M  motet  in  tbo  aonne-baiiM, 
chambrra,  kiebeoea,  and 


Clte«  sad  baigbca,  caatlca  higbiL  and  t«iin% 
ThvopMSBd  lif  nm.  ihwmwi  aiw  dalrtaa. 
This  inOMh  fhst  dimton*  MriaiL 


Somewhat  later,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VT., 
Hairies  form  moch  of  the  machinery  of  the 
metrieal  romance  of  '^Shr  Lanoftd,"  one  of  the 
knights  of  the  round  table,  written  by  Thomas 
Chestre.  The  fairies  of  the  "  f  a&ry  Qaeen"  of 
Spenser  and  tboae  of  the  **]fid8iinimer  Night's 
Dream"  are  not  tho  same.  Tho  former  are  stately 
beings,  typical  of  the  moral  virtues,  with  traita 
borrowed  from  the  Italian  fairy  mythology, 
dwelling  iji  enchanted  cattle*,  surrounded  by 
courts  of  knights  and  ladies,  and  ruling  over 
extensive  kingdoms.  Shakespeare  adopted  tho 

elves  and  pixies  of  pojiular  superstition,  with 
their  diminutive  stature,  fondness  for  dancing^ 
love  of  cleanlUiesa,  and  ohlld^tealing  propenn* 
ties,  formed  them  into  a  community  ruled  over 
by  Oberon  nnd  Titania  or  Queen  }>\s\\  and  gave 
immortality  to** that  merry  wanderer  of  the 
night,"  Pnok,  alias  Robin  Goodfellow,  aliaa 
HobgobHa.  The  »♦  Mad  Pranks  and  Merry  Jesta 
of  Robin  Goodfellow"  (printed  by  tho  Percy 
society,  1841)  was  oriflnnally  paUished  in  the 
age  of  Shakespeare,  and  ftimiinea  th«  flntreo* 
ords  of  this  misc^hievons  son  of  a  fairy,  who 
"  from  hag-bred  Merlin's  time"  had  been  famous 
for  his  pranks.  Oorreanonding  to  him  are  the 
Rabezahl  or  ^Tiimher  Ntp  of  Gwilian  fairy  lore, 
the  Cluricnune  of  Ireland,  the  Ettlenspiegel 
Germany,  and  the  Howlcglass  or  Owlespdj^ 
of  fiootland.  Ben  Jonson  refers  to  Mab  aa, 

•  .  .    tho  rnlnfrcM  Cdrr, 
naaa«lhBii;litlr  r<>N  the  dniry; 
Andean  bnrt  nr  help  tho  rhurtilng 
As  she  «  iclnmt  dl.-otirnin;?, 

She  that  jiiiK  h.  H  rcHuitry  wenchM 
If  thi-y  rub  Hot  <  'ji  iiri  thflr  bcnchea. 
And,  with  thAriM'T  nail,  remembers 
Wben  tbey  rake  not  up  their  emb«n{ 
Bat  ifao  thejr  cbanee  to  feaat  her, 
In  a  shoo  aho  drops  a  tc«ter. 

Drayton  and  Herriok  excel  among  the  minor 
English  poets  in  their  happy  nse  of  the  ftixj 
my  tliolouy. — The  medifeval  fairy  lands  are  of  8 
kinds:  those  that  are  placed  in  tlie  ooean.  like 
the  oastle  and  Ida  of  Avakm,  tiie  abode  of 
Arthur,  Oberon,  and  tho  fairy  Morgana,  most 
folly  described  in  the  old  French  romance  of 
i3lBi«a<k;  those  that  Kawithln  tba  earth, 
like  tho  p.ilnce  of  Pari  Banon,  one  of  which 
is  finely  described  in  the  old  English  romance 
of  **Oifto  and  Heorodb;**  and  those  which  are 
ritoato  **in  ivlldanw«  aaNQB  tba  boltia  baiiy,** 
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like  Oberoa's  realm  of  Mommnr,  one  of  whioh 
aop«an  In  fli*  romaDoe  of    Sir  Thopaa."-^ 

The  popular  saperstition  of  tlio  miildle  ages  at- 
tributed many  natural  phenomena  to  the  agency 
of  the  fairies.  In  Ireland  and  Scotland  they 
were  believed  to  ehaot  at  cattle  with  arrows 
headed  with  flint  atones,  and  thus  to  bewitch 
them ;  and  the  small  arroir  heada  of  the  abo- 
ripinHl  Irish  aro  known  to  coantry  people  and 
autiquariusi  as  ell'  arrows.  The  ignit/atuut  was 
tonnod  the  elf  fire,  otBer  InmiDooa  appearanoea 
fairy  nparks,  moles  or  other  defects  on  the  per- 
son fairy  nips  or  clvi.sh  mark^^,  and  a  matted 
lock  of  hair  in  the  neck  an  elf  lock. — ^Tbo  Oirli- 
est  collection  of  European  fairy  stories  in  pros© 
was  the  Italian  Notti  Piaeetoli  of  Straparola 
(Venice,  1550).  The  best  Italian  collection  is 
the  Pentamerone  of  Giainbattista  Basile  (Naples, 
1637;  translated  from  the  Neapolitan  by  W.  E. 
Taylor,  London,  1856).  It  is  full  of  learned  al- 
lodons  and  keen  satire,  and  designed  for  the 
amusement  only  of  grown  persons.  Near  the 
end  of  the  17th  century  the  Conte$  da  feet  of 
Ferrault  and  Hadame  d'Aulnoy,  and  their  suc- 
oessora,  gave  vogao  to  fairy  stories  throughout 
Europe,  written  chictly  for  the  instruction  and 
amusemeot  of  children.  The  '^Arabian  Nights' 
Entertaimnenti,**  Introdnoed  into  Enropo  by 
Gallfind  al>out  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century, 
contributed  much  to  their  popakritj,  and  were 
quickly  followed  \iy  rarious  imitations  of  the 
Arabian,  Persian,  Turkish,  and  Mongol  tales.  The 
Tales  of  the  Genii "  by  James  Kidley,  the  Fabl» 
at  eontft  /iMlitfMof  Langlea,  andfhe  hter  OnUei 
CfhinoU  of  Rcmusat  are  example^.  Tlie  "  Xour- 
jahad"  of  Krs.  Sheridan  was  an  imitation  of 
them,  and  the  eastern  tales  of  Ooont  Hamilton 
WOra  written  partly  to  ridicule  them.  The  abbe 
de  Villiers  also  satirixed  them,  and  Wielaad 
made  his  Don  Byivio  von  Ronlro  the  Don 
Quixote  of  fairy  literature,  which  ho  soupht 
to  banish  as  Oervantes  had  expelled  the  ro- 
nanoea  of  oUtalry.  The  best  later  fanitalloiis 
■re  ■omo  of  the  tales  of  Tieck,  Musiius,  and  No- 
valls,  and  especially  La  Motte  IToaau^^  and  the 
romance  o  t  tho  oaUph  »VatlMk^'*  by  Book, 
ford.  The  (rerman  fairies  aro  rarely  terrible 
for  a  long  time,  and  in  stories  where  the  in- 
dignation of  the  reader  is  stron^y  excited, 
the  effect  is  soon  neutralized  by  some  touch  of 
pleasantry  or  kindly  s^troke  of  fate.  The  dwarfs, 
who  are  the  incarnation  of  malignity,  aro  made 
ridiculous  rather  than  formidable.  Even  death 
takes  the  kindly  form  of  a  generous  godfather, 
in  oontrast  with  the  weird  mournful  banshee 
of  the  Irish  legends.  Around  the  inveterate 
aimpleton  or  sluggard  there  gather  in  the  Ger- 
man imagination  a  hort  of  ridknlous  blunders 
and  adrentures,  the  special  work  of  delighted 
fairiea.  The  Irish  fairy  tales  have  the  wild, 
ima§pnative  character  common  to  moat  of  the 
Celtio  logendl.  Nor  is  the  interoonrse  with  the 
ftiiry  powers  so  easy  and  comfortable  as  in  the 
(li  i-iiKui  tnlos;  there  is  not  tlie  same  genial  in- 
timacy and  happy  understanding,  nor  can  it 
■Iwi^  be  pnaooMd  amid  OTerwheiming  dial- 


onlties  that  aa^factory  condo^oud  are  Mr. 
Three  Teatonlo  legends,  resembliDg  mtnj  futj 

stories,  have  acquired  an  almost  nationil  da- 
acter  in  England — ''Jack  U>e  Giant- Kilkr,' 
"Jack  and  the  Bean  Stalk,"  and  "TomThuaih.' 
The  plucky  Jack,  who  employs  brains  as  we  lis 
fists,  is  an  old  Euglish  school-buy  ideal  (i(  TaLoc 
and  cnter()ri.se.  Tha  tale  of  the  dioMiiii 
Tom  Tliutnb,  who  wa-s  not  unlike  thepigaqrgf 
the  Greek  poets  of  the  wclt;ht  of  oue  oboloi^ni 
wearing  lead  in' his  shoes  from  fear  otlikf 
blown  away  by  the  wind,  illustrates  \hi<  *dviii- 
tages  of  skill  and  activity  over  rnvrc  s-je  u.: 
strength,  and  the  mishapa  natural  to  Lii  xtsi 
of  harmony  with  the  general  order  of  cmtioc 
— The  best  works  on  the  subject  aro  Keightky'i 
♦'Fairy  Mythology"  (enlarged  ed.  1850} ;  Sotfi 
Essay  on  the  Fairy  Superstition"  in  liie  Kin- 
strelsy  of  the  ScotUsh  Border;"  Croker's'Tsin 
legends  and  Traditions  of  the  South  oflrfeUai" 
(1625)  ;  Dolyell's  Darker  Superstitiou 
Scotland"  (1838);  "Russian  Popular  T«^' 
translated  from  the  German  of  Dietrich,  Tith 
an  introdaotioa  by  Grimm  (Loadtio,  ISSTj; 
Dasent's  Popular  Tflles  firom  the  NeMr(I^: 
Lf  »  fits  (hi  moyen  dtje,  by  Maury  (Paris,  184^)i; 
and  the  Kinder-  ujui  Jlavttmrehea  (ISlijitli 
ad.  1861),  and  other  publieatioiu  of  tba  MImci 
Grimm. 

FAlliY  CIROLE,  a  ireqaeat  pbenooMBfloiB 
fielda  and  meadowa  in  Oreat  Britain,  om 

tributod  by  the  peasantry  to  the  foetof  fiiria 
ia  dancing  their  rundela.  A  fairy  riog  or  dici* 
ia  ^ther  a  bare  drenlar  path  about  a  not  tmi 

enclosing  a  grsiss  plot  about  7  yards  in  diamtt-.f, 
or  a  spot  of  diffcreut  dimension^  with  a  circsii- 
ferenoe  of  grass,  which  ia  higher, 
greener  tlinu  tlio  surrounding  gCM*  amtf 
speare  mentions  the  elves  that 

By  moonsbino  do  the  pvra'SoartlaiM**^ 

W  hereof  this  ewo  not  bltcA. 

Yariooa  theoriea  have  been  invented  to  iceocot 
fm  thoM  oirele&  Waldron  not  only  aamlKd 

them  to  the  fairio-s,  but  said  lio  bad  seen  str.il-' 
circlea  in  the  snow,  in  which  the  impre^sooj 
of  tiny  feet  w««  vislblcu  Anbtey  tmf^ 
them  to  be  caused  by  the  efflui  of  a  fertii* 
subterranean  vapor.  Priestley  and  otlietscGO' 
lidaredtbemthoeAotof  lightamg;  andWiH 
after  a  thunderstorm,  oliservoil  one  of  theO 
which  from  the  color  and  brittleness  of  tJis  bor 
dering  grass  aeemed  to  be  newly  banMdbaa 
Others  have  thought  them  to  be  caused  bf 
moles  or  similar  animals  burrowiag 
ground.  Dr.  WolUitoa  accounted  for  ti>«D 
by  the  growth  of  a  fij>ecie!i  of  agaric,  «lua  i 
so  absorbs  all  nutriment  from  the  eoilasfor*  | 
time  to  destroy  the  herbage.  I)r.OllipeoteraIs> 
thought  them  oooMtonad  Dj  maaMt  of  tafB* 
vegetation. 

FAKIR  (Arab,  falchar,  poor),  the  name  of  i 
raendirnnt  order  in  tho  East  In<lie!S  ^'^f  ~f  | 
dervises  of  Persia  and  Turkey.   Tiie  ori^rin  «  I 
fakirism  in  ladiA  la  traced  back  to  mjthi^ 
times,  when  a  powerful  rnjali  baving  hsoiMW 
Ills  sou,  the  lattor  iaiabled  to  havo  roHlmW 
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Ittd  a  ytmibcmA  life  in  the  world,  to  beg  his 
bread,  and  to  make  proselytes  to  his  own  man- 
ners and  customs.    Tlie  tirst  condition  of  an 
lodiaa  mendicaut  monk  is  Doverty.  He  wears 
s  not  n^M,  aiieih  at  tiie  MmmilniaiiB  pretend 
the  ant  lent  prophet.<4  wore.    In  9  tbiuj^  accord- 
ing to  Hassan  ai  Boflsri,  1m  is  like  a  dog ;  Lets 
always  hnngry ;  he  lun  no  sore  abiding  plaoe ; 
Ix  watches  bv  nijrht ;  he  never  abaudon.s  his 
master,  even  when  maltreated ;  be  is  satisfied 
with  the  lowest  place ;  he  yields  Ms  phM  to 
wh(X'ver  wishes  it;  he  loves  wliocv.  r  liLiits 
him ;  keeps  qxa»i  while  oUiers eat:  andaooom- 
I>anies  blsinaBter  withoot  tv«r  thmldDf  of 
irarntng  to  the  place  which  he  has  left.  The 
Qomber  of  Massalman  and  Hindoo  fakirs  in  Xn- 
dkbeitbiiatod  at  mora  than  1,000,000;  berido 
whom  there  are  many  other  religions  ascetics. 
Some  fakirs  live  isolated,  go  entirelj  naked, 
ud  slee])  upon  the  grmma  with  no  oorering. 
They  never  u?e  wood  for  niakuijr  fire,  biit  em- 
ploy instead  the  dried  dung  of  cows ;  regard- 
ngthis  as  aaaet  of  devotion,  dnee  the  cow  hs 
ID  Irttlia  a  pacrod  animal.    They  carry  a  cud- 
gel on  which  are  hung  rags  of  various  oolors, 
ladthey  traverse  the  country  begging  and  In- 
ttmctbg  credalons  people  in  n'li}zion.    It  is 
daniterous  both  to  his  life  and  mouey  fur  an  nn- 
prot«ctod  person  to  meet  them.   The  second 
claMof  fakirs  ia  composed  of  tlioso  who  unito 
into  cmnpanies.    Thoo  arc  clothed,  wearing  a 
ftatastie  and  many-colored  robe.  Thefehooie 
a  chief,  who  is  di.stinpuishe*!  by  liaviiif!;  a  poor- 
er dre&s  than  the  others,  and  who  has  a  long 
attached  to  one  (yf  hia  le^^    When  he 
prajs  he  shakes  his  chain,  and  the  multitude 
press  around  him,  and  embrace  his  feet,  and  re- 
ceive his  oooDflek  and  precepts.   He  has  form  u  - 
las  for  the  cur©  of  the  paralytic,  and  especially 
of  sterile  women.   Some  of  the  fiikirs  have  al- 
most a  military  organization.  They  bear  the 
lance  and  other  arnis,  display  a  banner  while 
on  the  march,  eound  a  horn  and  beat  a  drum  on 
their  arrival  at  a  station  and  ahso  on  their  de- 
psrtore.  There  is  one  class  of  fakirs  which  is 
iiighly  honorecl.   They  are  tiie  children  of  poor 
parent!^,  who  live  in  retirement  in  mosques,  de- 
voted to  the  reading  of  the  Koran  and  the  study 
of  lairs,  till  they  become  qualified  for  the  duties 
of  mollahi  or  <loctA)rs  of  theolopy. 

FALAl^  (an&  FaUria\  a  town  of  i'ranoe, 
'  depirtant  of  Oalradoa,  2S  m.  S.  8.  E.  of  Caen, 
on  tlie  river  Ante,  built  upon  cliflti,  comniaod- 
<d  by  so  old  Korman  castle  and  surrounded  hj 
afietosfqne  eoimtry ;  pop.  fai  1S66,  8,188.  ft 
h««  a  coU^e,  library,  and  equestrian  statue  of 
FiUiui  Ck»nqoeror,  who  was  bom  here, 
ns  ecMmrted  Mr  of  OoibraT,  iBstitnted  in 
the  ll:h  (..ntury,  is  annually  hflid  here  Att- 
gost  in  a  sabnrb  of  that  name. 

FAICK,  AimnnvBRiiirsaan,  aDateh  stetes- 
w*n,  born  in  Utrcr',t  in  1776,  died  in  Brussels, 
^h  16, 1843.  He  studied  at  the  imiversitj  of 
^Bgea,  end  en  bis  retam  home  applied  him- 
*elf  to  the  law.  Subsequently  he  held  certnin 
nuuikapil  offieeiy  and  Ihnu  1802  to  18Ud  he  was 


secretary  of  the  Dutch  emba?sy  at  Madrid.  In 
1808  he  was  appointed  by  Kiug  Louis  secretary- 
general  of  Indian  affairs.  In  1813  he  was  in- 
itnunsnial  in  bringing  about  the  revolution 
which  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  provisional 
government,  of  which  Lo  was  appointed  secre- 
tary.  In  the  following  jear.  when  the  prints 
of  Orange  wsa  prodafmed  king  of  the  Nether- 
lands, Fcuck  bei  aiiu'  tlj:>  1' adlii^^  spirit  of  the 
new  govermaentk  from  1814  to  1818  he  acted 
at  <mef  aeeretaiy  of  state,  and  hi  the  latter 
year  he  was  intrusted  with  tlie  deportments  of 
pabho  inrtmotioiii  cooameroe,  and  oolonial  af- 
nin.  In  1816  be  reeetablltfaed  the  aeademy 
of  Brussels,  and  the  reforms  in  the  primary 
sohoob  and  the  nniversitj  were  due  to  his  seal 
in  fbe  oanse  of  edooatioa.  The  contest,  how- 
ever, ^v!]ii  h  soon  broke  out  between  Belgium 
and  Huilaud  resulted  eventoally  in  Pidck's  with- 
drawil  from  the  admlnisintbni.  Heretetered 
the  diploraatio  service,  was  employed  on  several 
misdons  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  took  a  part 
ia  the  negotiatkin  of  a  eommerosl  trei^  be- 
tween England  and  Holland,  nn  l  hi  l'^'.!!  be- 
came ambassador  at  London.  During  the  uego* 
tiations  which  terminated  In  the  separation  of 
Belgiam  from  Holland,  his  services  wore  again 
called  into  requisition,  and  iu  184:0  he  became 
Datoh  ambassador  at  Brassels.  He  wrote  an 
essay  on  the  influence  of  Dutch  civili^tion 
ui>on  northern  Europe,  especially  upon  Den- 
mark, which  was  published  in  1817  in  vol.  i.  of 
the  "  Transactions  of  the  Third  daaa  of  the 
Koyal  Institute  of  Holland." 

FALOON,  a  bird  of  prey,  belonging  to  the 
order cr<Ti/>i7m<i,  family  fakonid'T.  sn!;  faTriily^i- 
coniiuL,  and  to  the  typical  genus  j'ako  ^^Linn.). 
This  sub-family  contains  the  following  genera, 
in  addition  to  falco^  of  wliich  about  a  dozen 
species  are  described:  hypotriarchis  (Boie), 
with  as  many  species ;  ieraeidea  (Gould),  with 
2  8|>ecie8,  foniid  in  AustnJia ;  tinnunculut 
(VieilL),  witli  a  dozen  epcciea  ;  ierax  (Vigors), 
with  6  species,  in  India  and  its  idanda;  aaia 
harpagus  (Vigors),  in  South  America,  with  a 
single  species,  characterized  by  having  the 
lateral  margin  of  the  bill  armed  with  2  distinct 
teeth  on  each  side.  The  birds  of  these  genera 
may  all  be  called  falcons,  from  the  common 
characters  of  a  short  bill,  much  curved  from 
the  base  to  the  tip,  with  its  sides  more  or  leas 
fbmfsbed  with  serrstions  caHed  teeth ;  the  eere 
covering'  tlie  nostrils,  which  arc  rounded  or 
linear ;  the  win^  lengthened  and  pointed,  the 
8d  and  Sd  qtriUs  genenllj  the  longest ;  the  tail 
lengthened  and  rounded ;  toes  long  and  slender, 
and  claws  curved  and  acute.  The  birds  of  the 
genus  J'alco,  which  only  wiU  be  tmted  la  thte 
article,  are  called  noblo  birds  of  prey,  because  in 
proportion  to  their  size  they  are  the  most  coara^ 
geous  and  powerftil ;  they  are  also  more  doeOe, 
and  were  formerly  jinu  li  nsc  l  in  the  sport  of 
ialoonxy  to  porsue  and  kill  game,  returning  to 
thdr  misters  when  ealled.  The  pigeon  Iwwk 
f //.  colwnharim.  Linn.),  and  the  sparrow  hawk 
tjpwrurivMf  Jinn.),  thoogh  both  falcons,  will 
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be  described  nnder  these  names.  The  Moons 
are  fonnd  thronghont  the  world,  regardless  of 
climate;  they  are  powcrfol  and  rapid  tliers, 
hovering  over  their  prey  and  darting  perpen- 
dicularly  upon  it;  they  pursue  btrcu  ehiefly, 
but  attack  also  tlie  smaller  quadrupeds.  Hio 
oommoa  or  peregrine  falcon  {F,  pertgrinuSf 
Tilnn.)  Iiaa  ft  large  and  Toond  bead,  a  abort 
thick  nock,  a  robust  body  broad  in  front,  stont 
^hort  tar«,  covered  with  imbrioated  soalea 
largt^  in  front,  the  tibial  feathers  covering  the 
knee,  long  and  str  n  '  toC3  and  sharp  claws. 
The  plumage  is  compact  and  imbricated,  the 
fbatbera  rounded  on  the  bade,  broad  on  fhe 
breast,  long  and  pointed  on  the  sides;  bet-woon 
the  eye  and  bill  and  on  the  forehead  they  are 
brlsUy.  The  WH  is  blaeblah  bine  at  the  tip  and 
pale  green  at  the  base,  the  iris  hazel  tho  foet 
brightyellow,  and  the  claws  black.  I  ho  head 
and  hind  neek  in  the  adnlt  male  are  grayish 
black  tbi^rfl  ^vith  blue,  tbo  rest  of  the  ujiper 
parts  dark  bluiiiU  gray  with  indbtiuct  dark 
brown  bars ;  the  quDa  dark  brown,  with  trana> 
verse  reddish  white  spots  on  the  inner  webs; 
the  grayish  brown  tail  has  abont  IS  blackish 
bars,  diminLslnnginbreadai  an^  intensity  from 
the  lip;  the  throat  and  front  of  neck  wliitc;  a 
broad  triangular  mark  of  blackish  blue  extends 
downward  <m  the  white  of  the  cheeks  from  the 
comer  of  the  mouth :  the  sides,  breftst,  and  thighs 
are  reddish  white,  with  transverse  dark  brovvu 
spots;  the  under  wing  feathers  are  whitish, 
with  transverse  darker  bars.  The  len^rth  ia 
about  16i  inches,  the  extent  of  wings  30,  bill 
li,  tarsus  1^,  ana  middle  toe  2^  inches.  In  old 
males  the  tints  of  the  back  bomino  b"h*(^r, 
sometimes  ash-gray ;  the  young  mules  are  Uai  k- 
cr,  with  rufous  tips .  and  edges  to  the  feathers, 
and  the  tail  is  blacker,  with  reddish  white  tips 
and  bars;  there  h  considerable  variety  at  the 
different  ages  in  the  birds  of  the  United  States 
and  of  Europe.  The  adult  fem^e,  as  in  birds  of 
prey  generally,  is  nearly  |  larger  than  the  male, 
being  about  20  inches  in  length,  86  in  extent  of 
wings,  wiUi  the  beak,  tarsus,  and  toes  longer ;  the 
color  of  the  upper  parts  is  deeper  brown,  with 
the  tips  of  the  secondaries  and  tail  whitish  ; 
the  transverse  marlcings  ran  higher  up  on  the 
Imast  and  are  broader  and  of  deeper  hue  on 
the  other  parts ;  the  color  ]i<  li  \v  is  more  yel- 
lowish, ana  the  vent  feathers  are  reddish,  this 
fidoon,  whidi  is  abo  ealled  the  great-fboted  and 
the  duck  hawk,  according  to  Audubon,  was 
formerly  rare  in  the  United  States,  which  it 
now  can  hardly  be  add  to  be.  It  flies  wifli 
astonishing  rapidity,  turning  in  ifs  course  in  the 
most  surprising  manner.  A  favorite  prey  is  the 
dnck,  whiefa  ft  aeisea  on  the  wing,  on  uie  soHhee 
of  the  water,  or  on  land;  ivbcn  within  a  few 
feet  of  its  victim,  it  stretches  out  the  legs  and 
olawa  and  drops  upon  the  trembling  bird  almost 
]  t  rpcndicularly  ;  if  light,  it  flies  off  with  itim- 
uiodiately  to  some  quiet  place ;  if  too  heavy,  it 
kills  and  devours  it  in  me  nearest  convenient 
place.  It  has  been  known  to  attack  a  mallard 
on  the  wing,  and  even  to  pounce  upon  a  wound* 


ed  teal  within  a  few  yards  of  the  qtortnttn 
Pigeons,  blackbirds,  water  fowl,  and  besdi 
and  even  dead  fish,  are  eaten  by  this  fdloon. 
Taming  the  bird  it  im  caagbt  belly  opwaid,  it 
clears  off  the  feathers  fW>m  the  breast  tad  km 
the  flesh  topiec-  >  w  it  h  great  avidity.  TLi^ipedei 
is  solitary,  except  during  the  pairing  ot  the  breeds 
ing  season,  whtoh  la  in  Twy  early  spring;  it  a 
found  in  all  part-s  of  the  United  States  uml 'u 
Cuba,  coming  to  the  soath  in  the  winter  nuwtlUL 
The  nest  is  made  of  eoarso  atieka,  gmmXijm 
the  shelf  of  ^ome  precipitous  rock  ;  AtiJiibjnB 
of  opinion  that  they  breed  in  the  United  iiMa; 
thej  are  eommon  on  theahoraof  Hndsott'sk^ 
and  arctic  Amcri-a  hi  tlio  summer,  at  oordin^to 
Kioluirdsoa ;  tlie  emgs  are  rounded,  uf  a  ri-uM 
brown  odor,  with  uregular  markings  of  t  dart- 
er tint.    The  peregrine  fab^on  is  ili-tn'k*^ 
over  temperate  Europe,  w  here  the  country  it 
mountainona  and  the  sea  coast  precipitom  , 
This  bird,  when  in  full  plumage  and  good oos- 
dition,  for  its  compact  muscular  form,  grat 
strength,  boldneas,  and  ferocity,  may  be  t&)^ 
as  the  very  type  of  a  bird  of  prey  ;  it  iii  arc oiif 
birds  what  the  lion  and  tiger  are  among  mao- 
nuJs ;  fearless  in  attack,  swift  in  piin(Bt,tlRiit 
and  cruel,  it  justly  claims  the  first  rank  vnoo; 
the  noble  birds  of  prey.   Before  the  iareotioB  < 
of  gmipowder,  these  Urda  were  very  freqoeatl^  ! 
trained  f<>  y'nrsne  herons  and  variota  kindj  of  : 
game,  and  laluonry  was*  a  favorite  sport  of  kinp  ' 
and  nobles;  .even  now  falcons  are  oocaskmaHj 
used  for  this  purpose  in  Great  Britaic.  Birdi  , 
of  prey  have  been  trained  to  the  clias«  fino© 
remote  antiquity ;  the  custom  is  mentiooed  bf 
early  writers,  but  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  Ho- 
bor,  in  17S4,  that  the  distinciioti  between  Kri 
of  high  and  low  fli^t,whidi  had  long  been  db* 
derstood  in  practice,  was  shown  to  exist  is  tte 
anatomical  structure  of  the  wings  and  ttktk 
The  falcons  belong  to  the  former  dirisioD; 
from  their  long  and  slender  and  entire  vion 
when  they  wish  to  rise  in  the  air  vortica^ 
they  are  obliged  to  tly  against  the  wind,  tiiciu.ii 
obliquely  thev  easily  mount'  to  8^^^ 
tions,  where  they  sport  rapidly  in  all  ffirsetta*; 
they  carry  the  head  straight ;   their  ctsTt 
are  long,  supple,  sharp,  and  their  gn^  j 
Arm ;  they  seize  Ujeir  prey  at  onee  If  ifflsll 
flow,  but  strike  repeal vdly  with  their  ulcf* 
to  weaken  and  arrest  the  tiight  of  liearier 
swifter  birds,  and  with  great  preobioa  $ioA 
the  vital  part  at  the  hollow  of  the  badt  of  tlJ« 
head  or  between  the  abottlders  and  ribs. 
birds  have  been  called  rowers  from  their  bO" 
of  flight.  The  ignoble  birds  of  prey,  si*  the  g«- 
hawk  and  other hawka,  are  called  sailer;  tbeir 
wings  areshorter  and  thiolter,  with  their  sarftM 
intrrnjpted  by  the  uneqnnl  lengths  of  the  q>mB, 
and  they  fly  to  best  advantage  with  the  ''^odt 
saiUng  with  the  wings  eUsnded  and  motionK 
allowing  themselves  to  be  carried  along  by  the 
wind;  their  tak>os  being  8b(Nrtdr,lesa  powenoi. 
and  straighter  than  in  the  fidoon,  the;  stma 
with  loss  force  nnr!  precision,  ntul  when  tii«y 
have  seized  a  bird  or  a  qnadroped  oompretf  it 
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to  deatli  or  strangle  it  tvlth  tLeIr  daws;  their 
beaks  are  not  toothed,  and  tbej  can  seldum  pen- 
etrate the  skulls  of  the  larger  birds ;  they  pre- 
fer  to  hnnt  in  thick  woods,  while  the  falcons 
parsue  their  prey  high  in  the  air.   Falcons  and 
Lawks  are  best  trained  from  the  nest ;  they  have 
bells  attached  to  their  feet,  jesses  of  soft  leather 
to  the  tarsi,  and  hoods  on  the  head  which  pre- 
vent them  from  seeing  while  tlioy  allow  them 
to  Ml :  birds  taken  aft^  tiiej  have  left  the  nest, 
«r  wmdi  liav»  boeo  oaogfat  tn  ntaresi,  are  the 
most  difficult  to  trmn,  and  confinement,  hunger, 
firtigae,  aad  purgatives  are  employed  to  sub- 
dae  wm  to  a  point  noeesitrjr  Ibr  lessons ;  they 
are  tiugLt  to  k'ap  npon  the  hand  of  th<  ir  iji.is- 
tor  to  receive  food,  which  is  placed  on  a  rude 
wpmcntatiop  of  Che  Urd  or  ammid  whloli  they 
arc  to  be  taocht  to  pursue ;  from  an  effigy  they 
are  advaooed  to  living  animals^  with  wore  or 
k»  kogtii  of  tetber,  nntU  left  at  perfeot  liberty. 
Hjo  larger  and  oM-  r  the  I  'rl.  the  moredifficult 
the  truning,  and  the  most  ignoble  aregenerally 
the  most  rebellkos;  in  the  order  of  docility 
these  bird^-  nrc  t!io  merlin,  tho  hobby,  the  com- 
moa  falcon,  aud  the  jerfalcon  (all  noble  birds), 
and  the  {(pioble  hawks  are  the  least  dodle, 
tboogh  tho  goshawk  ig  paid  to  be  very  easily 
trained.  They  are  fed  with  beef  and  mutton, 
deprived  of  all  fat  and  tendon,  and  scrapuloosly 
cleaned  of  all  dirt;  they  are  taught  to  pnrsno 
ctW  birds  of  prey,  the  heron,  the  crow,  the 
pia^  the  hare,  lark^,  quails,  partridges^  and  other 
fMoe.  Dos<^:ri[>t!ons  of  the  lordly  sport  of  fal- 
conry caa  be  found  in  the  romances  of  Walter 
Bcott  and  other  delineators  of  the  days  of  ehiv> 
s2ry.  (See  Falooxrt.)   The  falcon  is  a  very 
long-lived  bird ;  there  is  a  tale  that  one  belong- 
ing to  Jomea  I.  in  1610,  with  a  gold  collm*  bear* 
log  that  date,  was  found  at  tho  capeof  Crood  Hope 
in  1798,  and  though  inore  ihoa  180  years  old,  was 
said  to  be  pos^ioss^d  of  considerable  vigor;  tiie  na* 
tural  term  of  life  of  this  species,  however,  mnst 
be  much  less  than  this.    As  an  example  of  their 
»pe«d,maybe  mentioned  the  falcon  of  Henry  IV. 
<rf  France,  which  flew  from  Fontainebleau  to 
If^ta,  1,000  inilea,  iu  a  day ;  aud  u)any  similar 
iMtancesareon  record. — Thelanner  (/!  lanariiM^ 
Ion.)  seems  to  be  an  undoubted  species  of  north- 
ern Europe  and  Asi;i,  and  intermediate  between 
tlie jerfalcon  and  the  peregrine;  it  is  about  1^  feet 
leo£  witli  wings  f  as  long  as  the  tail ;  its  colors 
Nienble  those  of  the  young  peregrine,  and  the 
name  even  has  been  applied  to  immature  birds 
^  this  snedes;  bot  Mr.  Gould  in  his  "  Birds  of 
torope*  figures  and  describes  it  as  distinct.  It 
^  not  the  black  spot  on  the  cheeks,  and  the 
uitkinga  of  the  breast  are  longitudinal  instead 
jftnoaverse;  it  wmild  doabtleBi  be  a  superior 
I'irJ  for  trjiining. — Tlio  Iceland  or  jerfalcon  (F. 
tpfaho,  Linn.)  is  the  largest  of  thegenos,  and 
Viriaa  modi  in  its  appemmoe  at  diflwent  am. 
in  the  adult  tli?  liead  is  nearly  white,  the  lea- 
tbcrs  of  tlie  crown  having  hair-brown  shafts^ 
wo*«  of  the  nape  having  the  brown  TiHwe  ex- 
^'■'^i-i-'-;       ii  ikKt  parts  arc  white,  the  breast, 
tiiigba,  aotl  uU  coverts  pore  white,  but  the  sides 


and  abdomen  are  oflen  spotted  and  lined  with 
brown;  the  up|>er  parts  have  tho  centre  of  Ujo 
feathers  hair-brown,  with  a  white  margin ;  the 
greater  coverta,  secondaries,  and  quills  are  bar- 
red with  brown  and  edged  with  white,  and  tho 
2  central  feathers  of  the  otherwise  white  tail  are 
barred  witli  brown ;  the  bill  is  pale  bluish  gray, 
with  the  upper  tooth  and  the  lower  notch 
strongly  developed ;  tho  legs  and  feet  are  color- 
ed like  the  bUL  Some  specimens  are  almost 
entirely  white.  The  length  is  f^om  20  to  24 
inches,  the  extent  of  wings  u  little  over  4  feel, 
the  bill  Ih  and  the  tarsus  2  inohesi  accord- 
ing to  Aadobon,  in  flie  fmmatare  stale,  as  ob- 
served by  him  in  I-abrador,  the  female,  though 
the  longer  and  heavier  bird|  has  the  oicteDt  of 
w  iugs  le!is  by  an  inch  than  the  male;  tbewei^t 
of  the  male  is  a  few  ounces  less,  and  that  of  Uie 
female  a  few  ounces  more  than  9  lbs.  Tho 
form  is  tiiat  of  a  very  powerftd  bird,  the  tall 
being  larger  in  [  l  oportion  than  that  of  the  pere- 
grine, and  the  tarsi  feathered  inches  down- 
wtrd.  It  ranges  over  ffaA  norlljem  regions^ 
Europe  and  America;  Iceland  is  one  of  its  fa- 
vorite resorts,  so  much  so  that  the  bird  has  re- 
ceived one  of  its  most  oommon  namea  from  this 
island ;  it  is  found  along  the  precipitous  shores 
of  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  in  Greenland,  the 
areUe  regions,  and  the  Iludson^s  bay  district,  ex- 
tending as  far  south  as  Labrador,  where  Audu- 
bon found  it  breeding;  it  is  rare  in  Great  Brit- 
idn,  and  is  a  northern  and  maritime  species, 
especially  frequent  near  the  breeding  j  hu  i>;  uf 
sea  fowl.  In  manner,  tiight,  and  cry,  it  resem- 
bles the  peregrine,  being  if  possible  more  dar- 
ing. In  f  iler  nry  this  species  was  highly  prized, 
and  extraordiuury  prices  were  formerly  paid  for 
them ;  they  brought  chiefly  from  Iceland 
and  Norway.  There  is  still  much  uncertainty 
about  the  varieties  of  this  bird ;  naturalists 
ganeraUy  make  but  one  f<pecies,  bot  the  fal* 
coners  are  of  opinion  that  the  Iceland  nnd  the 
Isorway  birds  are  dUstiuct  species ;  if  tlie  latter 
bo  true,  the  American  bird  may  also  prove  dif- 
ferent from  sny  of  the  European  species.  Au- 
dubon describes  and  figures  a  pair  of  immature 
birds  which  he  obtained  in  Labrador  in  August. 
The  general  color  of  the  plumage  in  this  condi- 
tion is  brownish  gray  above,  the  fei^ers  hav- 
ing a  narrow  paler  margin ;  the  upper  tail  cov- 
erts, quills,  and  tail  are  tipped,  spotted,  and 
barred  with  brownish  white;  tiie  throat  is 
brownish  wliite,  with  5  streaks  of  brown,  and 
the  lower  parts  generally  &re  of  the  former 
color,  lorigitadinaUy  patched  witii  dark  brown; 
the  under  tail  coverts  are  striped  alteniately 
brown  and  wliite.  The  female  has  the  same 
colors,  except  in  having  the  9  middle  tidl  Heath- 
ers spotted  with  white  like  tho  others,  these  in 
the  malelieing  without  the  spots.  The  neetfoood 
hj  Andnbon  was  about  9  feet  in  diameter,  flat, 
inade  of  sticks,  sea-weed,  and  mosses.  The  eggs, 
'aooordiug  to  Hr.  Yarreil,  are  dull  wliite^  mot- 
tled all  over  with  pale  reddish  Inown.  Thef 
feed  in  Liibrador  on  puffin;*,  grouse,  partridges. 
ducJu^  hareS|  and  other  animals  of  this  size,  and 
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also  on  fish.  '^fr.  TTancocTc  Annnls  andlfft;::- 
anne  of  Natural  History,"  voLxiil,  185^  p.  310), 
who  described  tbe  Greenland  Ikleon  (F.  Groin- 
landu-us,  TT nnc.)  n'l  a  distinct  species,  says  it  is 
never  dark-colored  like  the  yonng  of  the  Ice- 
luid  ftlcoD,  its  plnmagefrom  the  nest  being 
whiter  than  tho  matnrc  lirery  of  the  latter,  and 
not  nnfreqaeotly  as  white  as  that  of  the  adults 
of  its  own  species.  The  mature  Greenland  bird 
is  distinguished  from  tlie  young  by  the  cordate 
and  arrow-bead  markings  of  the  back  and  scapu- 
lars ;  the  young  have  above  large  oblong  spotSi 
with  lon^:  nnrrow  dashes  on  the  head  and  lower 
parts,  tho  iniu-kinff  from  dark  gray  becoming 
with  age  almost  Mack ;  the  cere,  feet,  end  toes 
also  change  from  light  livid  blue  to  pale  yellow. 
Like  other  falcons,  it  gets  tho  mature  plunmgo 
at  the  first  moult  In  fact,  the  Qreenland  falcon 
7„ny  said  to  have  a  whit^j  plum?ige  with  dark 
marlcinga,  and  the  Iceland  bird  dark  phirnago 
with  white  markings;  whether  they  are  distinct 
species  or  not  will  be  determined  by  tho  defini- 
tion of  what  constitutes  specific  characters. 
Both  species  occur  in  America;  the  Greenland 
bird  probably  does  not  breed  in  Iceland,  and  is 
only  occasionally  seen  there,  driven  from  its 
more  northern  haunts  by  severe  weather ;  tho 
Iceland  bird  sometimes  breeds  in  Greenland. 
The  weight  of  evidence  seems  to  be  in  flivor  of 
tliese  birds  being  distinct  Bpccies. — Other  falcons, 
which  have  been  trained  to  pnrsue  game,  are  the 
JET.  ttiB^fiw  (Linn.),  ff.  maton  (Gme\.\  and  T. 
,ahiu<Iarius  (Briss.),  which  will  ho  described  ro- 
apectivdj  under  the  popular  names  of  IIobbT| 

JtSRLRf,  and  KliTKBL. 

FAT  COy-pn,  Wit  1 TAM,  a  British  poet,  bom 
in  £dinburgh  in  1730,  died  bv  shipwreck  in 
I>e&  VrW.  He  wee  the  eon  of  a  barber,  and 
when  vorr  young,  having  received  but  the  first 
rudiments  of  an  education,  was  sent  to  sea.  At 
the  age  of  18  he  beoame  eeoood  mate  In  Hie 
Britannia,  which  was  shipwrecked  oft  Capo 
Oolonna,  on  the  coast  of  Greece.  Falconer  was 
we  of  fh9  9  who  survived  the  wreck,  whidli 
afterward  became  tho  snlyrC  of  his  principal 

Eiera,  the  Shipwreck.'^  iliis  was  published 
1762,  after  he  had  been  for  a  time  a  diligent 
Btndent,  and  had  snfTered  also  another  disaster 
at  sea,  8oon  afterward  the  duke  of  York  pro- 
cnrcd  him  the  appointment  of  midshipman  in 
Admiral  Hawke's  ship,  tho  Royal  George,  which 
was  laid  up  in  1768.  He  now  married,  compiled 
a  "Universal  Marine  Dictionary"  (rcpnl)lished 
in  1815,  enlarged  and  modernized  by  W.  Bnr- 
ney,  LL.D.),  and  wrote  several  {K>ems,  includ- 
ing a  political  satire  directed  agiunst  Lord 
Chatham,  "Wilkes,  and  Churrhill.  In  1769  he 
again  went  to  sea,  in  tho  frigato  Anrora,  bound 
for  India,  whfadl,  after  touching  at  the  cape  of 
Good  Hope,  was  never  heard  from  again. 

FALCONET,  trnssz  Mavkxcf.,  a  French 
sculptor,  bom  in  Paris  in  1716,  died  in  1791. 
lie  was  a  pnpil  of  Lemotne,  and  early  gained 
distinction  by  astatne  of  Milo  of  Crotoiia,  which 
opened  for  him  the  doors  of  the  aeadeniy  of  the 
iae  arts.  Many  of  hia  works  wen  doBtrojed 


at  the  time  of  tho  revolution.  None  of  them, 
however,  were  equal  in  merit  to  the  immense 
bronze  eqneabpfan  atatue  of  Peter  the  Great, 
which  be  executed  at  St.  Petenbnig^  bgr  fudar 
of  Catharine  IL,  in  1776. 

FALCONRY,  the  art  of  training  falcons  or 
other  birds  of  prey  for  tlie  ch  i<4\  t!i«»  cport,  it- 
self being  eallea  in  English  hawking,  in  Freadi 
Ic  vol.  A  falconry  is  also  tho  ['lace  where  soA 
birdaarckept.  The  prartirr  of hawkingisof vttt 
ancient  date  in  Europe,  and  of  yet  more  remot* 
antlqQity  In  Asia.  Both  Asia  Minor  and  Chine 
present  many  If^gends  concerning  it.  Pliny  hns 
been  tliought  to  iilludo  to  a  ciistora  of  the  Tbr»- 
cians,  by  which  bawks  were  eniployed  to  catdi 
other  birds;  but  tho  meaning  of  bis  words  is 
doubtful.  We  have  no  mention  of  it  amcMig  the 
Bomans  till  after  the  time  of  Vespasian .  It  was 
certainly  in  exi5?tence  in  the  4th  and  6th  c<?n to- 
nes. In  Britain  itappears  to  have  been  a  favorite 
recr.  I' H  in  the  reign  ofEtbclbert,kingof  Kent, 
A.  D.  760.  King  Alfred  had  bis  falconers,  and 
a  book  on  falconry  is  still  extant.,  attributed  to 
Edward  the  Confessor.  Uarold  IL  is  represented 
in  the  Bayeux  tapestry  as  visiting  the  ccKirt  of 
Duke  William  of  Normandy  witti  a  hawk  on 
Lis  fist.  The  Domesday  book  makes  frcqnent 
mention  of  falconries  and  eyries  for  breeding. 
In  the  time  of  Henry  IL,  William  Knot,  the 
king's  tenant,  paid  his  rent  at  tho  exclieqiier  in 
3  hawks  and  3  jerfalcons.  King  John  was  de- 
TOted  to  the  sport.  Geoffrey  Fitzpeine  gave 
Liin  2  good  Norway  liawks  to  obtain  permis- 
sioa  for  a  friend  to  export  cheese.  Nicolas,  a 
Zhme^  was  to  give  the  kinff  a  hawk  every  time 
he  came  trading  to  England.  A  letter  of  Henry 
lU.  (1249)  to  the  kiQf  of  Norway,  asking  him 
fbp  hawks,  yet  reraains.  TVoisaMirt  aaya  that 
when  Edward  ITT.  invaded  France,  he  waa  ae- 
companied  bj  30  mounted  falconers.  At  tfiii 
thne  It  was  felony  to  steal  a  hawk^  and  talfi^ 
its  eggs,  err  11  nn  nnr'-  ciTrn  ground,  was  pun- 
ished by  imprisonment  for  a  year  and  a  day, 
wi^  fine  at  the  king's  pleasnre.  Elitabetli  i» 
dnced  the  term  of  imprisonment  to  3  raontljs, 
but  the  offender  was  compelled  to  find  secority 
IbrT  years,  or  be  Imprisoned  till  he  died.  Thn 
sport  died  out  in  England  in  tho  time  of  the 
Stuarts.  In  France,  falconry  was  mo9t  prac- 
tised in  the  time  of  Francis  1^  ISIS-HT.  He 
was  the  first  who  appoint  i  "grand  falconer 
of  France;"  the  prwlecessors  of  that  func- 
tionary were  simply  called  "the  king's  falcoa- 
ers.'*  The  grand  falconer  of  Francis  I.  had  aa 
annual  revenue  of  4,000  florins,  and  had  under 
him  50  gentlemen  and  60  falconers,  the  whole 
establishment  costing,  annually  40.000  florina. 
Under  Louis  XIV.  the  institution  wa^  vet  more 
expensive.  Loitia  XVI.  tried  to  reduce  the 
expense  of  the  royal  falconry,  hnt  witboot 
success;  but  finally  tho  revolution  swept  it 
away.  In  (lermany  the  sport  w.is  honored  in 
tho  reign  of  the  empemr  Frederic  II.,  and  in 
the  14th  century  ficts  called  JLihiehUlthen^  or 
kaidc  tennres.  were  granted  on  condition  of 
payment  in  trained  hawks.  The  sport  retained 
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lb  «iktMioe  in  Gemany  till  toward  ihd  ekwe 
of  tiie  ISth  eeotarx.  In  Italy  ftleoinT  was  a 

fvvorite  pastinio,  and  every  ptmli  nt  of  Italian 
literature  must  remember  lioccucciu'a  tale  of  the 
"FdeoiL"  In  the  East,  the  Fersiain  are  akil- 

fal  in  training  falrnn-  to  hunt  all  manner  of 
birds,  aud  even  gazelles. — While  it  tioorished 
is  Eoropet  hawking  was  the  principal  amutse- 
ment  of  lords  and  ladies.    Knights  courted 
kdies  by  attention  in  the  hawking  fluid,  flying 
iMr  birds,  nnd  restoring  them  to  their  mta> 
tresses'  wri^t^.    Herons  were  tho  most  honora- 
ble qoarry,  aud  were  therefore  held  in  estima- 
tkn  aeeood  on^  to  bifda  of  prey.   A  knowl- 
edge of  the  management  of  hawks  was  an 
egaatifll  piece  of  noble  edaoatioa.   Quite  as 
nodi  aa  **to  winde  the  honi."  it  was  neces- 
sary to  know  a  hawk  from  n  nemshaw.  The 
vocibdary  of  hawking  was  as  extensive  as  its 
dinance^,  and  several  of  its  temriR  have  been 
adopted  into  the  language.    Hawks'  legs  were 
tbeirsnns;  their  talons,  pounces;  wings,  sails; 
Ibe  loof  feathers  of  the  wings,  beams ;  tul, 
train;  breast  feathers,  the  mails;  crop,  the  porgo. 
A  cover  for  the  bird's  head  was  the  hood. 
Wbm  tibe  hawk  fluttered  to  escape,  it  bated ;  to 
sleep  was  to  jouk;  to  stretch  one  wing  back 
iras  to  mantle ;  to  shake  itaelf  was  to  rouse ;  to 
mT<m  its  wings  a^n  wm  to  warble;  to  tear 
tb*:  fiiathers  frt)m  its  prey  was  to  plutno ;  to 
riiso  its  prey  aloft  before  descending  was  to 
tnias ;  to  deaoend  on  its  prey  was  to  stoop ;  to 
fly  off  after  crows  wn'*  to  chock.    A  living  prey 
was  quarry  ;  when  dead,  pelt.   Taming  a  bird 
was  ttilled  reclaiming,  by  Itho  French  affaitag«; 
vA  an  old,  stanch,  pattern  hawk  was  called  a 
make-hawk.   No  rank  was  cxclnded  from  the 
'"joyment  of  hawking,  but  each  condition  of 
ueo  must  confine  themselves  to  their  peculiar 
grade  of  hawk  and  quarry.    As  the  hawk  tribe 
^0  not  breed  freely  in  captivity,  the  birds  of 
chaae  were  either  taken  young  from  theeyry,  or 
we  caught  in  epringefi.  (See  Falcon.)  Vari- 
o?.s  atteinpt*  have  been  made  in  England,  in  re- 
cent tioea,  to  revive  the  sport  of  falconry,  but 
theenckware  of  flmns,  equally  with  a  change  in 
pnMic  taste,  is  against  it.  The  sinecure  office  of 
trud&koner  of  England  is  hereditary  in*  tho 
noOyortliediilceof  St  Albans.— Mr.  Atkinson, 
in  his  wwk  on  "Oriental  and  Wes^tem  Siberia" 
(Lfiodoo,  ISIid),  describes  a  species  of  foloonry  in 
watnoof  the  Kirghiz.  The  party  whom  he  ao- 
tomnanied  pet  out  with  an  eagle  and  a  falcon, 
ml  bad  Qot  gone  very  for  before  thev  discovered 
Mvtnl  large  deer.  Tn  an  Instant  the  eagle  was 
ttlioode<l,  and  liis  sha-  Ivlr   removed,  when  he 
tprang  from  Ms  perch}  and  soared  up  into  the 
Having  rtoen  to  a  ooudderable  neight,  he 
**w«d  to  poise  himself  for  a^nt  a  minute,  and 

£ Ting  2  or  8  flaps  with  his  wings,  swom>ed  off 
aitnd^  lino  toward  his  prey.  He  went 
With  great  rapidity ;  his  keei>era  followed  him 
at  faU  gnUop,  and  were  about  200  yards  off 
»n€n  the  eagle  struck  his  prey.  The  deer  gave 
a  bonnd  forward,  nnd  foil.  Tlio  eagle  had 
^nuk  one  talon  in  his  neck,  and  the  other  into 


his  back,  and  with  his  beak  was  tearing  oat  the 
anmiaI*B  hidr.  The  Kirghiz  sprang  flrom  his 

horse,  slipped  tho  liood  over  tho  eagle's  head 
and  the  shackles  upon  his  l^si  and  removed 
Um  ftom  his  prey  withootdifBoiuty.  Tho  keep* 
er  mounted  his  horse,  tho  eag!o  was  placed  on 
his  perch,  and  he  was  ready  for  another  flight. 
No  dogs  are  taken  oat  wbeii  hnntinf  iHth  tiie 
eagle,  as  they  would  bo  destrrivod  ;  and  the  Kir- 

§hiz  atujert  that  he  will  attack  and  kill  the  wolC 
'oms  are  also  hunted  in  this  way.  The  wild 

rt  and  tho  smaller  kinds  of  doer  are  also  taken 
considerable  numbers. — Among  the  most 
noted  treatises  on  fdoonry  is  <H)e  written  br 
Frederic  II.  of  Germany  (1209-'60),  annotated 
by  his  son  Manfred,  and  repnblished  withaeToral 
other  treatises  by  J.  G.  Behndder  in  1788  (8 
vols.,  lycipsie).  Others  are :  the  fnmons  "  Boke 
of  St.  Albans,"  by  the  lady  Juliaim  Beniers  (fol., 
1481),  cont^ning  the  **^eatysc3  perteynyng 
to  Ilawkyngo,  HnntyTi^'p,  nnd  Fyssliyngo  with 
an  Anglo;"  Ilieracoifop/iion,  rel  de  Ke  Acci- 
pitrariay  a  poem  in  8  books,  by  De  Thon  (1 584) ; 
Za  fatieonerie,  by  Charles  d'Esperon  (Paris, 
1605);  Latham  on  "  Falconrr"  (1616-'18).  Tho 
most  recent  works  on  the  aaqJecA  ara  **  Falconry 
in  the  British  Isles,"  by  Salvin  and  Brodrick 
(London,  1855),  and  Falconry,  its  Claims, 
History,  and  FMMtioa,'*!^  G.  E.  fVeeman  (Lon- 
don, 1859). 

FALERII.  an  ancient  c\tr  of  Italy,  ono  of  the 
12  Etruscan  cities,  situated  a  few  miles  W.  of 
tho  Tiber,  and  N.  of  Mount  Saracte.  It  was  the 
capital,  and  perhaps  the  only  city  of  the  Falisci, 
a  people  of  Pelasgio  origin,  whose  territory  ex- 
tended from  the  Tiber  to  Lake  Vigo,  and  woo  in 
the  early  ages  of  Rome  were  reckoned  among 
the  most  dangerons  enemier^  of  the  republic.  It 
is  first  mentioned  in  Roman  history  in  487  B.  0., 
when  the  Falisci  lent  their  support  to  the  Fide- 
naten,  who  liad  revolted  against  Rome.  It  was 
besieged  by  the  Bomons  in  8M  B.  0.  The  in- 
habitants were  said  to  have  been  at  length  In- 
duced to  surrender  less  by  force  of  arms  than  by 
the  example,  of  the  Roman  general  Camillas, 
who  reftned  to  profit  by  the  treason  of  a  aehool- 
ma.'^ter  that  proposed  to  deliver  up  to  him  the 
children  of  the  principal  men.  The  Faliaoi  rose 
in  rebellion  against  Borne  In  908,  and  again  in 
241,  w  hen  they  were  punished  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  town.  The  inhabitants  were  re- 
moved to  a  less  deftnialble  site,  when  a  eoh>ny 
was  est ablish r  1 : . a: n ed  .^monia  Faliscoruni,  from 
a  famous  t«inplc  ot  Juno.  The  latter  site  is  now 
occupied  only  by  a  fiirm  house  and  a  roined 
church,  but  a  largo  portion  of  the  ancient  walll^ 
with  their  gates  and  towers,  still  exists. 

FALERNUS  A0ER,  adlatriet  in  the  northern 
part  of  Campania,  extending  from  the  Masslcan 
niUs  to  the  bank  of  the  Yulturnns,  and  from 
whioh  the  aneient  Romans  obtuned  one  of  their 
choicest  wines.  The  Falernian  wine  was  red, 
very  spirituous,  and  most  powerful  when  from 
15  to  20  yoara  old.  Its  excellence  is  celebrated 
by  tho  Roman  poets,  pnrticnlurly  by  IToraoe. 
it  was  declining  in  quality  in  the  time  of  Fliny, 
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from  Wftnt  of  car©  in  the  cultivation,  and  tho 
Tineyards  dii^appeared  in  tho  6th  century. 

FALIEKT,  >f  AniNo,  56th doge  of  Venice,  and 
the  most  cclcbi  utA-'d  of  tlio  several  doges  of  tho 
same  family,  born  in  1274,  behead<ed  in  Venice, 
April  17,  1355.  In  1346  he  rendered  eminent 
£u:vices  to  the  rcpublio  as  commander-in-chief 
at  the  siege  of  Zara,  in  Dalmatia,  where  bo 
achieved  a  victory  over  the  king  of  Hungary. 
Subsequently  he  was  Venetian  ambassador  at 
Genoa  and  Rome.  In  1354  bo  was  summoned 
home  from  Rome,  and  called  upon,  although 
80  yean  old,  to  preside  as  doge  over  the  govern^ 
inont  of  Venice.  His  administraUon  began 
under  ainiater  auspices,  the  euture  Yenetiau  fleet 
of  61  Teflsels  being  within  a  month  o«|)tQt«d  br 
the  Genoese,  with  a  lofvs  to  the  former  of  4,000 
men  killed,  and  nearly  6,000  prisoners.  Hardly 
bad  the  new  doge  succeeded,  Jan.  6, 1355,  in  con- 
cluding a  4  muntns'  truce  ^\  itli  Genoa,  when 
a  contest  broke  out  in  his  own  palace,  which 
proTed  fatal  to  UmMtlf.  A  young  nobleman 
of  Venice,  Michele  Steno,  enamored  of  one  of 
the  dogesaa'a  maids  of  honor,  on  occasion  of 
one  ot  tiie  balls  given  dnring  carniTal  at  the 
palace,  toi  1:  liberties  with  tbo  young  lady  which, 
although  excusable  under  tbo  excitement  of  the 
season,  gave  nmbrage  to  tiie  do|^  irho  was  a 
man  of  great  irascibility  of  disposition,  and  who 
ordered  Steno  to  leave  the  palace.  Tho  youog 
man,  exasperated  by  this  treatment,  avenged  it 
by  writing  upon  the  chair  of  the  doge  tbo  fol- 
lowing word  3 :  Ma  rino  Falieri  dalla  heUa  moglic, 
altri  la  goth  cd  egli  la  mantieM  ("  Marino  Fa- 
licri's  beautiful  wife  is  supported  by  him,  but 
oiyoycd  by  others"^.  The  doge's  wrath  knew  no 
bou:id  ,  aud.  as  tue  senate  and  the  oounc  U 
refused  to  treat  tbo  affair  as  a  question  of 
state,  and  the  crimiiud  court  sentenced  Steno 
to  only  a  brief  term  of  imprisonment  and  a 
year's  exile,  he  determined  to  wreak  ven- 
geance by  exterminating  the  w  lioic  body  of  tho 
nobility,  who  were  hated  by  the  populace  as 
tyrants.  The  day  fixed  for  tbo  consummation 
of  this  design  was  April  15, 1355,  hut,  the  con- 
spiracy was  disoovered  on  the  evening  previous ; 
the  doge  was  arrested,  and  after  a  full  confession 
of  his  guilt,  he  was  sentenced  to  death  and  be- 
headed upon  the  great  stairs  of  tho  ducal  pal- 
ace. As  soon  as  his  head  had  fallen,  tho  pres- 
ident of  the  council  of  ten  stepped  upon  tho 
balcony,  brandishing  a  blood-stamed  sword  in 
bis  hand,  and  exclaiming  that  justice  had  been 
exccntcd  upon  a  great  culprit.  In  the  council 
hall  of  tbe  palace,  where  the  portraits  of  tbo 
doges  of  Venioe  are  religiously  preserved,  a  black 
drapery  covers  tbe  spot  intended  ibr'  Hiat 
Falieri,  bearing  tbo  ominous  iuscription  :  Spazio 
di  Marino  Falieri^  cUeapito,  The  fate  of  the 
doge  has  been  a  favorite  theme  with  poets. 
Byron  made  it  tbo  subject  of  a  tragedy,  in  tho 
notes  to  which  a  full  account  is  given  of  the 
history  of  FMieri. 

FALT\,  JoiiANN  Dasikl,  a  German  philan- 
thropist and  author,  bom  at  Dantzio  in  17C8| 
died  Feb.     1820.  Bis  passion  for  knowledge 


overcame  all  the  difficulties  with  which  the 
poverty  and  ignorance  of  his  parents  surrounded 
him  in  early  fife,  and  he  entered  tiie  university 
of  Halle,  where  ho  produced  several  satlricdl 
poems,  which  attracted  tliO  notice  of  Wieland, 
who  introduced  him  into  the  literanr  circlee  of 
Weimar.  After  Goethe's  death  Falk  published 
an  account  of  bis  personal intercoursic  with  Kim 
(^Gotheaut  ndheremperadnlichem  Umgang*  dot' 
gestellt,  2d  cd.,  Leipsic,  1836).  A  edeeliaD  of 
Falk's  writings  appeared  in  ISls,  and  anew  col- 
lection of  his  satirical  works  in  1826.  He  wroto 
far  the  TtuckewJbw^  or  Albnm,**  of  which  hs 
was  tbo  editor,  an  article  on  the  incfTicient  coa- 
dition  of  the  hospitals  in  Berlin,  which  indoced 
the  government  to  reform  them.  In  1S18  hs 
founded  at  Weimar  a  chnritablo  institution  for 
tho  education  of  poor  children,  which  bears  to 
this  day  the  name  of  FaXkkdtM  InaiMnL 

FAT>lvIRK,  a  municipal  and  parliamentsiy 
borough  of  Scothind,  in  the  county  of  Stif^og^ 
on  acommanding  eminence,  24  m.  W.  of  Edfai- 
bnrgh  ;  pop.  in  1851,8,752.  It  has  a  fine  parl«!i 
church,  several  churches  of  dissenting  congre- 
gationa,  and  89  schools,  attended  by  1,100  pu- 
pils. There  arc  in  Falkirk,  and  in  tho  con- 
nected villages  of  Grahamstun,  Bainsford,  sod 
Carron,  prinUng  establishments,  tanneries,  brew- 
eries, ft  manufactory  of  pyroligneous  acid,  tbe 
imraoase  iron  works  of  Carron,  a  foondery  vsor 

gloying  500  men,  and  branches  of  the  bankief 
Gotland  and  of  England.  Its  chief  celebrity, 
however,  is  due  to  its  cattle  fairs,  the  most  im- 
portant in  Scotland,  which  take  place  annaslly 
in  August,  September,  and  October,  eacb  last'.n^ 
from  2  days  to  a  week.  The  last  i:>  the  largest 
<  f  the  8.  These  trytU^  as  the  Scots  call  tiiS 
fairs,  have  flourished  more  than  200  ycar& 
Falkirk  was  a  place  of  note  in  tho  11th  centu^. 
The  andent  parish  church,  built  by  Malcolm 
Canmorc  in  1057,  was  demolished  in  I'^IO  to 
give  yilacc  to  the  present  one.  Hero  Kdward  I. 
in  121)8  conqmrcd  ^Villiam  Wallace,  and  in 
174G  tlio  yonng  pretender,  Cbarles  Edward, de- 
feated tbo  ilnglish  army  under  Gen.  Uawlej. 
Formerly  the  Scotch  bagpipe  players  had  aa  an- 
nual assembly  at  Falkirk. 

FALKLAND,  a  royal  borough  of  Scotland, 
in  the  county  of  Fife,  at  tlie  foot  of  East  Lom- 
ond hill,  22  m.  N.  of  Edinburgh ;  pop.  in  1851, 
1,830.  It  is  an  old  town,  consisting  mostly  of  a 
single  street,  ill  built,  and  so  commanded  by  the 
Lcunond  hill  that  the  sun  never  aliincs  upon  it 
in  tho  winter.  Its  royal  cssUe  was  an  ancient 
fortress  of  tbo  MucdiilVs,  but  was  forfeited  to 
the  crown  in  1424|  and  became  a  favorite  ren- 
desvons  of  the  Icings  of  Scotland  on  hontinc 
excursions.  James  Y.  and  VI.  enlarged  and 
embellished  it,  Cromwell  ruined  the  ptz^  to 
get  timber  for  a  Ibrt  at  Perth.  The  palaoe  wu 
held  by  tbo  famous  Rob  Roy  in  1.15.  This 
town  gives  the  title  of  visoonnt  to  the  ^a^^ish 
fiunily  of  Gary. 

FALTCLAND.  Ametia  FiTzcrAHKyos,  vi*- 
oountess,  an  English  authoreaa,  born  Nov.  fi^ 
1808»  died  in  London,  July  2, 166&  fihe  wai 
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the  yoangert  of  thd  6  danghtera  of  "WOHam  TV. 
hj  Mrs.  Jordan,  and  was  married,  Dec  7,  1830, 
to  Viscount  Falkland.  She  wasaladyof  cou!<idur< 
able  li  t4?  vary  attainment  Her  last  work,  ^  Chow- 
chow,"  appeared  shortljr  before  her  death. 

FALKLAND,  LrciuB  Cart,  viscoant,  an 
Kngjiah  politician  and  man  of  letters,  bom  in 
Tkirftwrd,  Oxfbrdshire,  in  1810,  killed  Sept  20, 
1^43.    Ilis  father.  Sir  ITcnry  Gary,  who  was 
madfO  Yiaoonnt  falUand  in  (bo  peerage  of  Soc^ 
land  fn  1680,  beM  Tarions  offlkws  under  James 
I.,  amonp  \\}nch  was  that  of  lord  depaty  of 
Ireland,  wbicii  oaoaed  Lacius  to  commence  his 
•doeatioii  at  TrinHf  college,  Dublin,  where  be 
acquired  a  tboronpli  I  n  o \vK  i!^?e  of  Latin  and 
French.  Setoming  to  England  at  18,  he  atndied 
at  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge.   When  only 
19  he  was  imprisoned  by  order  of  the  privy 
oooncil,  because  be  had  warmly  resented  bu  re- 
moval from  command  of  a  company ;  hot  bb 
imprisonment  lasted  only  a  few  days.    At  the 
suwe  age  he  came  into  possession  of  the  estate 
(if  bis  maternal  granoncther,  wife  of  OUef 
Baron  Taufield,  worth  above  £2,000  perannnm* 
Ue  married  Letilta  Morrison,  a  marriage  that 
ftva  Ida  fiiifaer  mnch  offence,  as  the  lady^  for- 
tTOe  was  small.    IIo  visited  Holland,  with  tbo 
view  of  entering  uixin  a  military  life ;  but  be 
did  not  succeed,  and  returned  to  Kiglana,  where 
hi  substituted  letters  for  arms.   Taking  up  his 
residence  at  Great  Tew,  a  few  miles  from  Ox- 
ford, he  began  a  severe  course  of  study,  resolv- 
ing not  to  visit  London  until  Iio  had  acqnired 
Greek.  The  death  of  his  father  in  1G3;},  by 
which  he  became  Lord  Falkland,  forced  him  to 
break  Lis  resulution,  as  he  had  to  visit  the  caf>- 
iial  oa  business.    His  fortune  was  not  increased, 
the  fiunily  estate  being  mortgaged  to  its  full 
Talne.    Resuniint'  Ins  country  life,  which  he 
coDtinDed  for  G  years  longer,  he  had  for  his  as- 
lociAtes  learned  men  frooi  Oxford,  and  others 
from  London.    Ili-^  hon>t>  wftia       fu  c  to  them 
u  to  himself  ami  it  is  stated  tliat  tiiey  requir- 
ed BO  invitation  to  take  poSMMion  of  the  apart- 
Wnti  regarded  as  tlieir  own.   To  tho^o  who 
Msded  Bssistanoe  Falkland  readily  affoi  ued  it, 
an<l  in  the  most  delicate  manner,  and  it  was  juet- 
^aud  that  ho  seemed  to  hold  his  estate  in  iru.st 
"for  iforthy  persons  who  needed  assistance,  as 
Ben  Juti!^n  and  others."   Among  his  friends 
were  Chillingwortb,  Waller,  Edward  Hyde, 
Cowley,  Sandys,  Morley,  Sheldon,  Hammond, 
Win  Ilales,  and  Sir  F.  Weninan.    It  was  at 
Ureat  Tew  that  Chillingwortb  wrote  his  book 
•piart  tits  Jesuit  Kott,  and  in  the  society  thero 
it»  [oinLs  were  debated,  ho  sornotinies  giving 
vij  lotbejodgmeai  of  his  friends,  Falkland 
wote  himself,  both  In  prose  and  He 
stndied  theology  deeply,  and  occurrences  in  his 
ova  fiujiily  led  him  to  pnblish  a   Discoarse  of 
llablidiarillty  of  the  Ohnrch  of  Roroe.>*  He 
»M  the  author  of  other  works,  uow  little 
^wo.  In  1689  he  joined  the  army  with 
vUdi  Charles  I.  meant  to  finten  Efmoopacy 
nponScotlanL!,  I  nt  Ii.u"!  no  opportuMi'y  to  distin- 
gaiilkblaiadC  lie  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 


short  MriiainsTit,  in  Ajiril,  1610,  for  Newport, 
Isle  of  Wight.  He  was  elected  to  the  long  par- 
liament from  Newport,  and  shared  deeply  m  the 
determination  to  establish  the  government  on 
a  constitutional  basis.  When  the  impeachment 
of  the  earl  of  Strafford  was  proposed,  Ijowever, 
he  wished  the  bouse  to  proceed  with  delibera- 
tion ;  but  the  country  party  knew  that  to  give 
the  earl  time  wa.s  to  give  him  victory,  and  hence 
Falkland's  proposition  was  not  entertained. 
Falkland  was  a  strenuous  advocate  of  tbo  hill 
of  atUiindcr,  oven  when  it  wa.s  opposed  by 
Pym  and  Hampdeo.  who  preferred  proceeding 
by  impeaebment  Be  moved  the  impeachment 
of  the  lord  keeper  Finch.  Ho  distinguished 
himself  in  the  attacks  that  were  made  on  ship 
money,  and  on  the  judges  who  had  pranoonoea 
the  levying  of  it  legal ;  and  in  those  which  wore 
directed  against  the  ohnroh.  Indeed,  from  hia 
first  aotiomi  and  word^  he  aeemed  to  he  aa 
thorough  a  reformer  jls  tiie  most  eminent  mem- 
bers of  the  oouotry  party  j  and  his  change  of 
position  will  ever  famish  matter  for  bistorioal 
students  to  dis'-nss.  ifacanlay  attributes  his 
change  to  fastidiouiiQess,  which  caused  him  to 
find  reaaons  a^inst  any  caose  Aat  he  espoused. 

Frr-tor  thinks  it  was  owing  to  his  qnioknoss, 
impetuosity,  and  iuipatience,  and  says  his  spirit 
was  in  all  things  too  much  on  the  snrfiioe.  His 
friend  Hydo  mentions  bis  *'  notable  vivacity 
and  be  never  did  things  by  halves.  Be  the 
canse  what  it  may,  ho  left  the  reform  parly,  and 
bo  who  bad  said  tlie  bishops  were  stark  mad, 
and  therefore  should  be  mat  to  Hodlam,  was 
soon  heard  to  complain  that  they  wlio  hated  tho 
bishops  hated  tlum  w<^r«o  than  the  devil,  and 
they  who  loved  thetn  did  not  love  them  so  well 
as  their  dinners.  Mr.  Furster  sipteiaeD  the 
opinion  that  Falkland  wa:^  far  moro  an  apostate 
than  btratford,  iuutimuch  as  heart  was  really 
th  the  parliament  from  the  first,  whieh  Strain 
ford's  never  was ;  and  that  he  de?^ired  peace  so 
ardently  only  because  ho  was  by  no  means  do- 
roted  to  the  cause  for  wiiich  he  fought.  In  tho 
memorable  debate  on  the  Grand  Remonstrance, 
^^alkland  was  the  second  speaker,  following 
Hyde,  and  agaiust  the  remonstrance.  His  course 
on  this  occasion,  with  hia  earlier  opposition  to 
the  abolition  of  tho  church,  had  tho  effect  of 
leading  the  king  to  make  him  tho  offer  of  tho 
post  of  secretary  of  state,  which  he  accepted. 
Sir  J.  Colepeppcr  being  made  chancellor  of  Uie 
exchequer.  To  thorn  and  to  Hydo  he  committed 
his  affairs,  and  they  wished  to  govern  oonstitu- 
tionally,  and  would  have  done  so  but  Ibr  tiie 
kingbiinself,  who  broke  his  pledge  to  them  when 
he  sought  to  arrest  the  6  members.  Of  the  ex- 
act part  -which  Falkland  had  In  the  goremmeot 
scarce!}'  any  thing  is  knowu,  but  bo  and  his  two 
associates  began  to  receive  marks  of  hostUitv  in 
the  commons,  and  tiiere  was  a  plan  fbrmsa  to 
seize  thrm.  ^vhioli  they  prevented  by  ncTcr  be- 
ing all  present  there  at  the  same  time.  FalUand 
wrote  the  royal  answer  to  the  parllaroent>k  19 
proposition*,  an  1  then  joined  the  king  at  York. 
He  signed  the  king's  deolaratioa  that  ho  did  not 
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mean  to  make  war  on  the  pArllAaient|  which 
was  OS  sincere  on  his  part  as  it  was  Ikllte  on  tliftt 
of  the  monarch.  Tlie  3  iniiiUtcrs  nd  vised  Charles 
to  return  to  Londois  and  to  appear  in  parli** 
ment  before  he  ooatd  b«  expeetoa ;  but  ho  would 
go  no  further  tlian  to  allow  a  scl  nid  message  to 
be  aent  to  London,  one  of  the  bearers  of  wbidi 
was  Falklsnd.  Shortf^  afttrward  Falldtnd 
was  removed  from  the  oommcTi^,  and  placed  on 
the  liat  of  those  whom  iba  parliauieatai7  com- 
mander  tnu  ordered  to  eielndo  from  nerey. 
He  behave!  'wl^h  gallantry  at  the  battle  of 
£diehill,andhad  his  advioe  been  taken  ticking 
w<mld  hftve  von  a  eomideto  Tlotorjr.  In  some 
nef^otiationa  that  followod,  he  labored  earnestly 
for  peaee.  The  camptrign  of  1643  was  for  a  long 
tline  iisvonUo  to  ih»  king,  and  Falkland  ao- 
companied  him  to  Bristol,  and  tlicnct^  to  tho 
fflcge  of  Gloncester.  Ue  reckle!»^/  exposed 
himadf  to  tbe  enemy's  fire,  and  periia|»  coorted 
death.  The  advance  of  the  parliamentary  army 
compelled  tho  king  to  raise  the  niege.  In  the 
first  battle  of  Newbury,  Falkland  |)Iaoed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  Sir  John  Jh  ron's  regiment. 
Beceiviiig  an  order  t«  charge  a  body  of  foot,  he 
advanced  between  hedges  lined  with  musketeers, 
and  receivoil  a  ball  in  the  stotnnrh,  from  which 
he  died  instantly.  The  body  wan  lound  the  nest 
day,  and  buried  in  Great  Tew  church.  He  left 
a  wife  and  8  sons.  Among  the  best  works 
whieh  tri-at  of  him  is  Forster's  "  Historical  and 
Biographic.ll  E<savs"  (London.  1858). 

FALKLAND  ISL.VNDS  (Kr.  Malouinet ;  8p. 
Maltinat),  a  prnup  iu  the  S.  Atlantic,  belong- 
ing to  Great  Britain,  and  consisting  of  about  200 
islands,  300  ni.  K.  from  the  entrance  fo  tho 
strait  of  Magellan,  bc-tvvocu  laL  61  and  53"  S., 
long.  67°  find  62"  W.;  area,  about  6,000  sq.  m.; 
pop.  in  1836,  420.  All  but  two  are  very  small. 
East  Falkland  is  about  90  m'.  lonjj,  40  m.  broad, 
and  8,000  sq.  m.  in  area;  West  Falkland,  sepa- 
rated from  the  former  by  a  channel  from  2i  to 
18  m.  wide,  called  Falkland  sound,  is  80  m.  long, 
25  m.  broad,  and  about  2,000  sq.  m.  in  area. 
Tiie  other  principal  islands  are  Great  Swan, 
Baunders,  Pebble,  Koppel,  Eagle,  Weddell,  and 
Lively.  The  cojtsts  are  very  irregular,  in  some 
places  rooky  and  predpitons,  in  others  low. 
Bays  and  inlets  are  nnmenraa,  and  Ent  and  West 
Falkland  arc  nearly  divided  by  several  deep  in- 
dentatums.  There  are  few  rivers,  the  San  Car- 
los, 80  m.  long,  discharging  itielf  off  tbe  N.  W. 
eotttof  East  Falkland,  being  t!i  1  r-ost.  There 
are  many  fi«ah  water  ponds  and  brooks.  The 
■wfiMe  or  tbe  Maads  b  brdkm  by  ridges  of  bl«dc 
mils,  the  highest  of  which  are  in  East  Falklan  d, 
though  tbe  average  elevation  of  West  Falkland 
hi  greater  than  that  of  the  fonner.  Moant  Us- 
bomo,  one  of  tho  Wickhnm  hills,  in  the  E.  island, 
is  2,300  feet  alcove  the  sea;  the  other  sum- 
mits are  from  800  to  2,000  feet  high.  Tbe  conn- 
try  south  of  the  Wickham  hills  is  a  level  plain. 
The  whole  a^P^ct  of  the  group  is  dreary  and 
uninvHtog'.  llie  commonest  geokgioal  forma- 
tion is  quartz,  which  in  some  places  is  seen 
oovering  the  bottoms  of  the  valleys,  broken  into 


sharp  fragments,  and  diqioaed  in  level  sheeta  or 
atreams  ffiro  rf  vera  of  stones.  Sandstone  asrf 

clay  slate  also  occur.  Tlie  soil  of  s'lch  portions 
as  have  been  explored  is  mo.stly  pe^  or  aaa^y 
day  oovcrad  thinly  with  vegetahlauKwdd.  The 

valleys  of  tlir  streams  are  exceedingly  T.ch. 
The  climate  is  like  that  of  Sni^and,  bac  mora 
equable.  The  temperatare  of  aanmier  tsb^ 

from  45*  to  70°  P.,  and  that  of  winter  from  30' 
toOO^'F.  The  mean  temperatare  <tf  the  year  is 
47*.  Severe  and  deatrnotive  snow  atannaans 

ocra-iori:.i!ly  cx[-r-ric*noed.    Thrrr  are  do  in-i* 
on  the  bilauds.   The  moat  important  prodoctioa 
Is  grass,  which  grows  to  a  frest  length  and  pas- 
sesses  rem  irkr.bly  natritious  properties.    A  tj- 
riety  caUed  tu    ^  k,  much  prized  by  graziery  is 
sow  becoming  sv  tree.  Tbraa  or  foor  Idadsef 
biT^hes  are  found  ;  tho  cominon  garden  vegeta- 
bles of  England  thrive ;  barley  md  oats  are  cul- 
tivated, bat  wheat  is  laised  wiOi  difficulty. 
The  fauna  comprises  the  warrah  or  wulf  fox, 
wbich  is  peculiar  to  this  archipelago,  and  is 
the  only  quadruped  indigenous  to  tho  itkads. 
Other  animals  have  been  left  here  by  Eorppoan?, 
and  the  number  of  wild  cattle  sprung  from  gtix  k 
tbns  introduced  in  East  Falkland  aloaa  is  esti- 
mated at  35.000  or  40,000.    Horses,  sheep,  wild 
hogs,  rahhits,  seals,  and  wild  fowl  arv  torrod, 
and  many  French  and  American  vej^cls  are  em- 
ployed in  whaling  off  the  W.  coast  of  W.  Yu'l- 
land.    There  is  little  commerce,  tho  cxporu 
eonsisting  of  hides,  tallow,  salted  beef^  seal  8kin% 
and  fis»h  oil,  and  the  import'*  of  tim>»or,  I-thp, 
briokft,  flour,  sugar,  cotffc,  and  British  ruiinaiac- 
tured  goods.    The  value  of  imports  in  1654 was 
£21,100,  and  of  exports  .flS.fiOO.    Tho  fisheries 
and  tho  guano  deposits  ou  W.  Falkland  are  con- 
siderable sources  of  wealth.   A  British  ooIodt 
called  Stanley  has  been  established  at  tljo  Lead 
of  Port  William  inlet  on  tlie  N.  E.  coa^  of  E 
Falkland.    It  has  an  excellent  harbor,  and  a 
the  only  settlement  in  the  whole  group.  Tbe 
main  object  of  tho  British  govcromont  in  keep- 
ing up  the  establishment  here  is  to  nlford  ships 
a  place  of  call  for  water  and  fresh  provisioiML 
In  1855,  53  vessels  10  of  which  were  Amerieaa 
and  40  British,  touched  at  the  })ort.    Tho  i^lf.nils 
were  discovered  by  John  Davis,  Aog.  14^  169± 
and  were  vMted  by  Strong  in  1690,  who  ealM 
the  sound  mentioned  ahovo  Falkland,  and  the 
islands  afterward  took  the  same  name.  Tbe 
Trench  planted  a  odiony  on  Berkeley  sound, 
East  Falkland,  in  1764,  and  the  English  estab- 
lished thomaelveaat  Port  Egmont,  West  Falk- 
land, 2  years  hUer.  The  Fr^ieh  in  1767  eedsd 
tiieir  settlement  to  the  Spaniards,  who  tlrvxa 
away  the  Enjdiidi  in  1770.  The^  afterward  re- 
atorod  Port  flgmont  to  tiie  British,  and  some 
time  later  tho  isLtnriv  were  abandoned  hy  lioth 
parties.   Buenos  Ayres  took  possession  of  East 
Talldand  in  1880  and  ibonded  a  edl<»y  there  ia 
1823.  but  pnbseqnentlv  gave  it  np  totheBritidit 

FALL  OF  BODIE8.   8ee  Gbavitt. 

FALL  RIVER,  a  city  and  iK)rt  of  entrr  of 
Bristol  CO..  Mass.,  situaK'd  oji  Mount  Hope  bay, 
an  arm  of  ^arraganset  bay,  at  tho  mouth  of 
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Tannton  river,  68  m.  8.  8,  "W.  from  Boston ; 
nop.  in  1856,  12,680.   Full  river,  from  which 
k  II  naiBed,  to  a  small  ttntm  tmna  in  a  chain 
of  i>oni]s  connected  by  n  narrow  channel,  and 
co%'ering  an  area  of  5,000  acres.   They  lie  about 
9  n.  from  the  bay,  and  receive  the  outlets  of 
wveral  other  sheets  of  water  which  embrace 
an  are*  of  2,000  acres  more.    The  river  which 
carries  off  the  overflow  of  these  ponds  has  a 
dt"i(*ent  of  130  feet  in  1<'«^  than  half  a  mile,  and 
joins  the  Tnimton  near  its  mouth.    Its  rt-mark- 
iUe  edvanta^s  a.s  a  mill  stream  have  been  in- 
creaned  by  building  a  dam  at  the  outlet  of  the 
pond$s  which  gives  the  water  an  additional 
fall  of  about  2  fbet,  and  its  lower  banks  are  en- 
tirely built  up  with  manufnotorios.    The  water 
power  never  fails,  and  daniaj^e  is  rarely  if  ever 
MM  by  Ar^Qiets.    The  city  stands  on  high 
pound,  with  well  f«hade<l  streets,  handwmo 
ehorcheis  and  many  granite  bnildin^^  the  stono 
being  obtained  Urom  large  quarries  in  the  neiph- 
borbood.   The  granite  is  of  excellent  quality, 
tnd  was  used  in  oonstmcting  the  fbrtifications 
at  Newport.   The  city  is  lighted  with  gas,  and 
in  186^  beside  a  handsome  granite  town  honso 
ad  nartcet,  contained  18  churches  (2  Baptist, 
3  Christian.  2  Congregational,  1  Episcopalian, 
1  FKewiU  Baptist,  1  Frienda\  a  Methodist,  1 
TMbfterim,  1  Roman  Oatbelfet,  1  Swedtenbor- 
?!an,  1  Unitarian,  and  1  Universnlist),  a  high 
school,  an  atheDCDum,  S  weekly  newspaper  of- 
ieei,  4tamlDi  wtth  «n  aggregate  capital  of  f  1,-> 
250,000,  and  2  savinjjs  banks.    It  is  eminently 
a  auaQfiMstDring  place,  its  industrial  activity 
Mag  devoted  enietly  to  the  prodnotkm  of  eot- 
ton<.  linen*  printed  calicoes,  iron  ware,  nndma- 
cbisery.  The  following  table  shows  the  state 
in  18W : 
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A!t  Hablifshmont  for  tho  rnannfacturc  of  enam- 
tlkd  cloth  was  commonoed  in  1857,  with  a 
«ifMI«f  185,000.  Bhip-bnilding  is  eanried  on 
^» small  exten^  and  (Uirinj;  tho  year  ending 
Jm«  80. 1858,  4  vessels  were  launched,  having 
» »p?rej?ate  burden  of  ri33  tone.  The  harbor, 
fcnwfUtthe  mouth  of  Taunton  river,  is  safe, 
comniodious,  easy  of  access,  and  deep  enoutrh 
for  ships  of  the  largeet  elass.  It  was  at  one 
time  In  (ytntcniplation  to  mako  it  the  site  of  a 
pWMjeiit  dry  dock  ajid  naval  depot.  The 
Hgfatered,  enrolled,  and  licensed  tonnage  ©f 
tti|orl,  June  90, 1868,  waa  14,596^  of  which 


tons  were  omploycil  in  Ptenm  navigation, 
13,721  tons  were  cugaged  in  the  coasting  trade, 
and  46  in  the  cod  fishery.  The  fbreisn  com- 
merce during  the  same  year  was  as  follows: 
vessels  entered,  87,  tonnage  6,841 ;  ve.ssels 
cleared,  19,  tonnage  8,8M;  value  of  imports, 
$80,218;  value  of  exports,  $5,788.  A  daily 
line  of  steamers  connects  Fall  River  with  New- 
port, Provident  e.  and  New  York,  and  the  Old 
Colony  and  Fall  River  railroad  gives  it  com- 
munication witli  Boston.  Fall  liiver  was  for- 
mertyapart  of  Freetown,  and  was  incorporated 
as  a  separate  township  about  1802.  Its  name 
wiw  soon  after  changed  to  Troy,  but  in  1834 
it8  old  appellation  was  restored.  It  reoetved  n 
citv  charter  in  April,  1864.  * 

ITALLING  STARS.    8cc  Mkteors. 

FALLMERAYER,  Philii  i-  l  AKon,  a  Ger- 
man historian  and  traveller,  born  inTschOtscb, 
near  Brixen,  in  the  Tyrol,  Dec.  10,  1791,  serv- 
ed as  a  snb-lieutenant  in  the  Napoleooio  wars 
of  1818-^15,  after  which  ho  became  a  nofea- 
sor  at  the  college  of  Angsbarg  and  fne  1y- 
cenm  at  J.nndshot.  Trom  1831  to  1836  ho 
travelled  in  tho  Orient,  resided  in  the  sontliem 
part  of  France  for  4  years,  made  a  second  tonr 
throQf^  A^  Minor  in  1840.  i)nbli.sbcd  the  re- 
sults of  his  ethnological  and  historical  research- 
es in  PragmenU  tm  i«m  (MenUn Tflia, 8tiitt> 
gart,  1845),  visited  Palestine  and  Syria  in  lf^l7, 
was  a  member  of  the  German  parliament  in 
18ibB,  obtained  a  iprofesNnrshtp  at  the  mlTenlty^ 
of  Munich,  but  w.is  disraipsed  in  1849  on  ac- 
count of  his  liberal  views,  and  has  since  then 
led  a  retired  life  at  llonMi.  The  moat  hnpor- 
tant  of  lii-^  hi-^toriral  writings  aro:  Onehkhte 
de»  Kamrthumt  Trapamnt,  ^  History  of  tlie 
Empire  of  Trebinmd**  Hinnteh,  1881),  and 
C/Kchirlitfi  dcr  JTnlhinffl  jJorea  im  Mittelalter, 
"  History  of  the  Peuiusula  of  Morea  during  the 
Middle  Ages"  (S  vols.,  Stot^art,  1880->'86).  In 
this  work  ho  maintains  that  tho  present  inhabi- 
tants of  Greece  have  littlo  or  no  affinity  of  race 
with  the  ancient  Hellenes,  but  are  chieflj  n 
branch  of  tho  Slavic  family.  Many  of  his  essays 
mblished  in  the  Augsburg  Allgemeine  Zeitung 
>eIong  to  the  best  writings  of  their  kind  which 
lavo  ever  appeared  in  Germany.  Ilis  works 
exhibit  a  rare  combination  of  profound  scholar- 
ship and  philosophical  depth  with  the  faculty 
of  presenting  tho  results  of  scientific  researobee 
in  a  i»erspicuon3  and  graceful  form. 

FALLOPPIO,  or  FAU.orirs,  GAnniBiJ.o,  an 
Italian  anatomist,  born  in  Modena  abont  1523, 
died  in  1562,  IIo  was  one  of  the  3  naturalists 
who,  according  to  Cuvier,  contributed  to  the  re- 
vival of  the  study  of  anatomy  in  the  Ifith  cen- 
tury, the  other  2  being  VesiUins  and  Enstachi. 
Ht'wHS  a  pupil  of  VewlnB,  and  after  travelling 
through  tne  various  countries  of  Europe,  he 
was  for  a  time  professor  of  anatomy  at  Ferrara, 
and  aftenriid  for  several  years  at  Pisa.  In 
ir."ji  lie  was  appointed  to  succeed  Yesalinsaa 
profe'^-^nr  of  anatomy  and  surgery  at  the  uni- 
versity (if  I'adna,  where  he  also  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  botany,  and  became  director 
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of  the  liotnnioal  pardon.  He  pnblished  in  1661 
his  principal  wurk,  entitled  OoaervatioMf  Ana- 
tomiea^  which  was  one  of  the  best  anatomical 
treatises  of  his  century,  and  has  been  several 
times  reprinted.  lie  gave  an  exact  description 
of  the  fitruc'turo  of  the  our,  one  of  the  canals 
of  which  still  bears  his  name.  He  also  first 
indicated  the  Tue  of  tiie  9  duets  extending  from 
the  womb  to  the  ovftria,  on  each  side  of  the 
fandus,  which  are  called  (ram  him  f allopiaa 
tabes.  After  «  diort  but  brOHant  eareer,  in 
■whicli  he  became  distinj^uishccl  as  a  professor, 
botaoisL  and  surgeon,  as  well  as  anatomist,  he 
died  and  left  bis  raair  to  FlabHelns,  his  pupil 

FALLOUX,  FRfiDfiRTr  AiriJEn  Pieuhe,  vi- 
cemte  de,  a  French  autliur  and  statesman,  born 
in  Angers,  May  11,  1811.  He  first  made  bim- 
sclf  known  by  a  history  of  Lonis  XVT.  (Pnris, 
1840;  2d  ed.,  1843),  and  by  his  HUtoire  <U  St. 
PU  V,  (S  vols.,  Paris,  1844  ;  8d  ed.,  1868X 
the  former  of  which  showed  his  Icfrititnist,  the 
latter  his  Catholic  sentiments.  In  1840  he  was 
elected  n  member  of  the  obamber  of  deputies, 
where  ho  took  his  seat  among  the  legitimists. 
After  the  establishment  of  the  republic  he 
warned  the  inhabitants  of  La  Yendee  against 
civil  war,  and  exhorted  them  to  have  confidence 
in  the  new  government.  On  Dec.  20,  1848,  he 
was  nude  by  Lools  Napoleon  minister  of  wor- 
ship mid  ptiblic  instruction,  which  po<t  he  re- 
signed in  OeU  1849,  ua  account  of  hU  health. 
After  the  coup  d'etat  of  Dec.  2,  1851,  he  re- 
fused to  be  a  candifhite  for  the  K-fjisluture,  and 
retired  from  public  life.  In  1855  he  became 
assbtant  editor  of  the  CorretpondanU,  tlie  lead- 
ing review  of  the  Catholic  party.  In  thi*?  ca- 
pacity he  took  an  active  iwut  in  the  violent 
controversy  which  the  Corretpondant,  in  the> 
name  of  the  moderate  section  of  the  Catholic 
party,  sustained  against  the  C^nir^r*  daily  news- 

Saper.    Falloux  published  on  behalf  of  his 
•ieaiii  the  pexaDlmtLe parti  Catholiqiie.  He 
ioooeeded  M.  Mol6  as  a  member  of  the  French 
academy  (March  26,  1857),  and  publiabed  in 
.  the  same  year  Sottvenin  de  charilL 

FATXOW  DESK.  See  Buck,  and  Dnx. 
FALLS,  a  central  co.  of  Texas,  intersected 
by  lirozos  river  and  druined  by  many  small 
creeks;  area,  706  sq.  ui.;  pop.  in  1858,  2,875, 
of  whom  1,225  were  slaves.  Most  of  the  sur- 
face is  occupied  by  rolling  prairies,  the  soil  of 
which  ie  a  rieb  blaok  loam,  adapted  to  wheat 
aud  otlier  varieties  of  grain.  The  river  bottoms 
are  still  more  fertile,  and  produce  good  crops 
of  Indian  com  and  cotton,  with  plenty  of  oaic, 
pecan,  cedar,  cottonwood,  and  otlier  timber 
valuable  for  buildiug  purposes.  Limestone 
underlies  a  large  part  of  the  countr,  and  a  vast 
lodge  of  it  ci-d-  in^'  The  bed  of  iJrazos  river 
causes  the  follsi  iVoni  whicli  the  cKunty  derives 
ita  name.  Formed  from  Milan  and  Limestone 
counties  in  1 850.  Value  of  real  estate  in  1868| 
|153,512.    Capital,  M.irlin. 

FALMOUTH,  a  parlianientnry  borough  and 
6c  tlHirt  of  Cornwall,  England,  l)eautifnlly  situat- 
ed uu  the  ti.  W.  side  of  a  harbor  ou  the  ohan* 


nel,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Fal,  45  m.  S.  W.  of 
Plymouth ;  pop.  in  1851, 4,953.  It  is  built  on  a 
steep  acclivity,  reaching  to  the  water's  edge,  and 
consists  mainly  of  mie  long  narrow  atreoL  ]l 
has  many  good  stone  booses,  and  •  pleotiM 
supply  of  water  in  the  N.  and  S.  quart€r<^ 
where  thegroaoU  is  arranged  in  terraoea.  Ibe 
barbor  is  one  of  the  Imeit  in  Orent  Bntria, 
and  may  be  entere<l  at  all  times.  It  is  defend^4 
on  the  W.  by  Peudennis  oa^e,  and  ou  tbe  K. 
by  6t  Ifawea  easde,  both  bnilt  by  Henry  VIIL, 
and  improved  by  EUaibeth,  In  1644  Pen Jtra- 
nis  castle  affiwded  shelter  to  tiie  queen  Henrietta 
Maria  wben  embatldng  fin*  Waiioe,  and  fai  IMI 
to  Prince  Charies  on  his  departure  for  Scillj. 
U  nnderwenfc  a  long  siege  by  Cromwell,  tiaoss 
of  whose  encampment  near  by  are  still  viriUeu 
The  castle  now  contains  barracks,  etoreboo^es 
magarin^  dec  An  obelisk  in  the  groonds  cf 
Lord  Wodebonse's  estate  (Arwinick,  onoe  tiM 
scat  of  tlic  nnri,  nt  family  of  Killigrew),  adjoin- 
ing the  town,  i$  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  visited  the  barbor  ia 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  on  his  retnm  from  ths 
coast  of  Guinea,  and  first  called  attention  to  its 
great  advantages,  which  had  till  th«ii  bean  al> 
together  overlooked.  Tliere  is  a  good  qasy, 
accessible  by  vessels  of  heavy  burden.  Tbe  «• 
tranoe  la  al>out  1  m.  wide,  and  the  bay,  wUeb 
runs  6  or  7  m.  inland,  b  a  favorite  re?ort  of 
British  vessels  in  time  of  war.  Before  the  in- 
troduction  of  mail  steamers  it  was  a  principal  • 
station  for  the  Spar. i-fi.  Part nguc55C,  ana  Aratn- 
can  packet  service,  and  corned  on  an  extensive 
trade  with  those  oountriea.  It  i:»  still  tbe  oaly 
bondinfr  T>'»rr  for  tobacco,  except  Plymouth,  in 
L>e  vou.shu-e  and  CornwalL  It  exports  piichjinla, 
which  are  taken  off  its  coast,  tin,  wad  vafftKf 
and  import.9  timber,  hetn]),  tallow,  rnm,  snjiar, 
gnun,  wine,  and  fruits.  It  has  large  sLip- build- 
ing yards,  roperies,  breweries,  and  a  flourishing 
trade  in  maritime  sutiplios.  The  number  U 
vessels  registered  as  belonging  to  the  port  in 
1856  was  118,  tonnage  11,159 ;  number  of  v«s> 
sels  entered  during  that  year  940,  tonnage  85,- 
970 ;  number  of  vessels  cleared  839,  tonaa^ 
26,5 1 7.  The  royal  Cornwall  polytecbnic  soctetr, 
the  first  institation  of  the  kinid  established  in 
England,  fonnded  in  1888  for  the  enoonragemeiti 
of  the  sciences  art,  and  indostey,  ttiMCa  ami- 
ally  at  Fahnouth. 

FALSE  IMPRTSONICENT.  The  Jealoas 
watclifuhiess  of  tlx)  common  law  of  Enghiod 
fur  the  jproteotion  aud  preservation  oi  penooal 
liberty  is  nowhere  proved  more  ^stinet]  j  tban 
in  tlie  provisions  of  the  law  re^^pecting  wkit  is 
technically  called  ialse  imprisonment.  Thej  are 
in  tbeir  extent  and  Ailness  quite  peooliar  totbit 

Irnv  ;  and  '.vhile  t'lo  ^irineiples  on  which  they 
rest,  aud  ik>nio  of  the  rules  derived  bum  them, 
may  be  disoemed  even  in  tlie  8anm  tunea,  Ibsiy 
have  certainly  been  developed  and  tiystomatized 
in  later  ages,  as  the  worth  of  personal  liberty 
became  more  accurately esUmiled  and  tbe  meaaa 
of, preserving,'  it  better  undcrstoml.  F,d-?<»  ira- 
prisoomenti  in  the  law  of  England  and  the  Unit- 
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ed  States,  may  now  be  defined  as  any  intentional 
ai>d  nnlatvful  re^^traint  of  a  person.   As  to  the 
kinds  of  falso  imprisonment,  it  irny     r  1 ,  tlu-  re- 
straint or  arrest  of  a  person  uuiier  color  ot  law,  hy 
mMiMK^anOlegil or infliifficicnt process;  2,mioh 
restraint  or  nrrest,  by  means  of  a  legal  instru- 
ment, but  at  an  illegal  time,  as  on  Sandaj  or  anj 
other  day  generally  prohibited,  or  at  any  time 
vrhich  is  illegal  and  unanthoriztd  in  re«peot  to 
the  person  restrained;  3,  witliout  color  or  pre- 
tence of  lav,  as  when  one  confines  anotlier  to 
his  room  or  house  without  legnl  authority  to  do 
80.   False  imprisonment  may  be  with  force  or 
whoOj  withooi  iSoroe;  as  if  ona, without  toach- 
ing  anotlier,  by  words  only,  or  even  by  gestures 
only,  compels  him,  by  fear,  to  ubfiiain  from  go- 
ing where  he  has  a  right  to  go,  or  to  go  where 
he  wislies  not  to  go  and  is  nnder  no  obllfration 
to  go.   It  is  fnl«e  imprijioument  to  coufrunt  a 
man  in  tiie  ^net,  and,  without  tonching  him, 
constrain  him  to  arrest  his  course  or  change  it 
against  his  will. — The  remedies  for  false  impris- 
onment are  threefold :  1,  an  action  for  trespass 
tittarmis,  when  the  party  imprisoned  may  re- 
cover damages,  including,  if  the  jury  see  fit,  not 
only  compensative  damages,  but  pcriiai>8  cxom- 
]d«y  damages,  to  deter  the  gnUjgr  par^  and 
otttosfrom  a  repetition  of  the  omnee;  9,  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus^  or  of  replevin ;  3,  false 
impriaomnent  of  any  l^ind  is  an  ofToncc  at  com- 
neiilaw,  fer  which  the  guilty  ]>arty  may  be  in- 
diitt^I,  and  on  conviction  severely  punished; 
and  ia  aome  of  the  United  States  there  are  vari- 
ern  ititntory  provfoions  respecting  certdn  kinds 
of  fil^'  imprisonment . 

F.VLSE  PRETENCES.  Any  one  who  ac- 
quires property  by  means  (rffUse  pretences  has 
Tiok-jii!  title  to  it,  and  it  may  bo  recovrrod  ly 
tb«  party  from  whom  it  was  thns  obtained,  and 
vbo  it  sffll  the  legal  owner.  (SeeFBAim.)  But 
leside  this  civil  remedy  tlie  statutes  of  Enj^land 
tad  of  the  United  States  make  the  obtaining  of 
vmoty  by  false  pretences  an  indictable  offence. 
Tlio  crpre!i-*ion9  in  our  stato  stat  ntcs  are  variona ; 
in  genial,  however,  any  one  who  by  means  of 
IiIm  pretences,  and  with  a  frandirient  dedgn, 
obtwEs  poss^^ion  of  money,  merchandise,  goods, 
or  war«9  of  any  description,  bccomee  liable  nn- 
der the  Btatote.  It  has  bee  n  h  uld  In  Kew  Toric^ 
under  its  statute,  that  obtaining  a  party^s  signa- 
ture to  or  an  endorsement  of  a  note  by  fabe  pre- 
tences was  an  offence  within  the  statute.  It  Is 
impossible  to  define  prcoisoly  the  false  pretences 
whicL  expose  one  to  this  punishment.  It  is 
obvious  that  they  cannot  be  sUght  SDggestions 
vhicli  are  without  foundation,  or  open  and  ob- 
Tions  falsehoods  by  which  no  man  in  his  senses 
vould  be  deceived.  They  must  be,  in  the  first 
pUce,  intended  to  produce  nn  injnnous  elTect* 
«nd  in  the  next  place,  they  must  be  sui  h  as 
vould  be  likely  to  deceive  ft  penon  of  ordinaiy 
diwretioD,  who  is  to  a  reasonable  extent  on  his 
piard.  If  the  pretences  or  misrepresentations 
BtuEDerons,  and  most  of  them  are  honest,  but 
•one  one  of  them  is  at  once  material,  false,  and 
ftindslent,  the  offence  is  committed :  and  this  is 
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so,  although  the  statements  which  were  true  ex- 
ercised the  principal  influence  in  obtaining  the 
property  for  tlie  guilty  party,  provided  it  would 
not  have  been  given  him  but  for  tiic  statement 
also  v  bich  was  false.  It  may  be  remarked 
tliat  no  false  pretence?  made  after  tlie  contract 
was  completed  will  constitute  the  offence,  even 
if  they  were  made  before  the  property  was  de> 
livered,  unless  the  delivery  or  execution  was  at 
first  withiield,  and  then  brouglit  about  by  the 
false  pretences.  At  common  law  tibe  nearest 
provision  to  this  of  the  modem  statntpf<  wji«i  one 
which  exposed  to  indictment  and  punishment 
as  a  cheat  a  person  who  obtained  possession  of 
money  or  floods  by  means  of  what  were  railed 
false  tokens,  by  which  was  meant  forged  papers, 
«r  other  counterfeit  symboto  or  evidence  of 
ownerslitp  or  anth(»rity.  Langnnrrc  Rimilar  to 
tliis  ancient  rule  used  in  some  of  our  statutes, 
as  in  those  of  Pennsylvania.  The  first  statute 
against  false  pretences  in  England  was  30  Ccorf^ 
I.,  ch.  24 ;  and  this  has  been  followed  by  the  dif- 
ferent states  of  the  Union,  more  or  less  exactly. 
The  most  common  instances  of  indictments  nn- 
der these  statutes  are  for  the  obtaining  of  goods 
by  buyers  under  false  pretences  as  to  their  res- 
ponsibUity  or  resources;  and  it  was  mainly  to 
snpprem  these  that  the  statutes  were  intended. 

rALSETTO,  an  Italian  word  fiignifying  a 
little  false,  and  applied  iu  music  to  that  high  re> 
gister  of  a  man*8  Toice  whidi  resembles  a  lb- 
male's,  and  is  therefore  not  strictly  his  own,  but 
a  false  or  assumed  voice.  It  extends  about  4  or 
6  notes  ahore  the  natnrsl  votce. 

FAIXN"  fSw.  Fahlu\  a  Swedish  province,  in- 
cluding Dalecarlia,  bounded  K.  by  Ostersond, 
K.  by  Oefleborg,  8.  by  WfisterSs  and  O^rerbo, 
*\T.  by  Carlstad  and  Norway,  comprises  part  of 
the  S.  mountain  region  of  Sweden  and  a  part 
of  the  ftmoas  copper  mine  region,  whence  it  is 
also  called  Kopp.irbergs-T.aen,  or  ri  pper  moun- 
tain province;  area  about  12,000  m.  m.  \  pop. 
in  1855, 168,755.  Almost  the  whole  province 
belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Pal,  which  drains  it 
directly  by  the  E.  and  W.  Did,  and  liy  many 
tribnttnry  streams.  Cultivation  is  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  valleys,  wbicli  are  rocky,  and  bet-  ■ 
ter  adapted  for  pasture  thau  for  agriculture. 
The  N.  produces  only  hay,  but  rye,  barley,  and " 
oats  are  pnwluced  in  the  8.  and  8.  E. ;  potatoes 
are  much  cultivated,  and  butter  and  cheese  are 
made  in  considerable  quantities,  liut  the  chief 
wealth  of  the  country  proceeds  from  its  wood, 
which  furnishes  timber,  fuel,  potash,  and  rosin, 
and  from  its  copper  and  iron  mines  and  various 
quarries,  especially  («f  porphyry,  which  is  niado 
into  umny  very  beuutilnl  articles.  The  lakes 
(the  principal  of  which,  Lake  Siljan,  covers  60 
sq.  m.)  and  rivers  abound  with  fish.  Mr.  Brace, 
in  his  Norse-folk  "  (New  York,  1867),  speaks 
in  the  highest  terms  of  the  excellent  moral  and 
industrial  character  of  the  people. — ^Falcv, 
capital  of  the  above  province,  is  sitnated  on 
the  W.  shore  of  Lake  Rnnn,  130  m.  from 
Stockholm,  73  m.  from  Gefle^  in  about  hit. 
60"  36'  N.,  long.  16*  86'  E. ;  pop.  iu  1855, 
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4^610.  The  lioTUBS  are  low  and  dniost;  entirdj 

of  wootl.  The  coi)por  mines  sitimtL-J  "W.  of  this 
town  arc  among  die  oldest  and  most  c«lebrated 
in  Earope.  The  mines  prodnoed  in  former  times 
upward  of  J],000  tons,  but  declined  to  1,000  tons 
in  1690}  to  1,230  in  1716,  and  now  hardly  ex- 
ceed 400  torn  annualljr.  The  external  opening, 
mude  by  the  falling  in  of  ancient  galleries,  is 
about  SiOO  feet  deep,  and  1,2U0  fc^tluug  by 
600  wide.  The  desoent  to  the  bottuiu  of  this 
is  by  easy  stairs,  whence  steep  ladilers  loud 
to  the  pits,  the  lowest  of  which  ai  e  about 
1,800  fe^  from  the  sarfhoe.  The  excavations 
extend  many  miles  under  gronnd,  forming 
several  magnificent  chambers,  where  bant^ueta 
were  given  to  Beinadotte  and  his  queen,  and 
Princo  Oscar  (the  present  king),  on  which  oc- 
caiiious  the  luiue'j'  were  brilliantly  illuminated. 
The  region  about  Fnlan  is  associated  with  the 
wanderings  and  adventures  of  Gustavus  Va^a, 
but  ili^  statement  Uiat  hu  had  worked  in  the 
mines  has  been  contradicted  by  the  later  Swed- 
bh  historians.  According  to  Goijer,  his  ex- 
perience as  a  laborer  was  conlinoil  principiUly 
to  Ihe  threshing  flail  and  woodman's  axe.  The 
mines  arc  owned  hy  a  company  of  800  share- 
holder^ and  the  same  cuuipauy  hu^  the  monop- 
oly of  iron  and  other  works  in  the  vicinity. 
Beside  copper,  small  quantities  of  gold,  silver, 
and  lead  are  obtained  from  the  ore.  Connected 
with  the  mines  are  a  school  of  practical  mining, 
a  model  room,  a  largo  scientihc  library,  and  a 
mineral  and  geological  mnseum. 

FALUNS,  in  geology,  a  term  used  by  Lyell  to 
designate  a  gronp  of  miooeoe  strata  in  the  valley 
of  the  Loire,  which  abound  in  corals,  sliells,  and 
other  marine  fossil-.  TUo  word  was  provincial 
with  the  agriculturists  of  Toaraiae,  being  ap- 
plied to  the  materials  of  these  beds,  whieh  they 
used  for  fertiliziug  the  Boil. 

FAMAQOSTA,  or  Fjmjlqvwsa.  (ana  Anirwg), 
a  oifcj  on  the  E.  ooast  of  the  isknd  of  Cyprus, 
18  m.  from  Nicosia.  Its  walls,  fortresses,  t<^»w- 
orsi  and  edifices  are  now  in  roiosi  and  its  liar- 
hat  blocked  up  with  sand ;  and  it  containB  not 
more  than  2i>0  inhabitants.  This  city  was 
founded  by  Arsinoii,  sister  of  Ptolemy  Fhila- 
delphus,  king  of  Eg^'pt.  It  was  fortified  by 
Gay  de  Ltisignan,  who  was  crowned  king  of 
Jerusalem  in  the  12th  century.  It  was  taken 
by  the  Genoese  in  1872,  and  by  the  Venetians 
in  under  whose  rule  it  became  one  of  the 
principal  commercial  oities  of  the  Levant,  and 
leoeired  new  fortifkntions.  It  sustained  a 
memorable  siege  in  1571,  by  Selim  IL,  by  whom 
it  w^  taken  and  nearly  destroyed,  and  an 
earthquake  in  1785  completed  its  rain. 

FAMiLlAPw  SPIPJTS.    See  Demons. 

FAMILY,  a  uutural  division  of  animals  or 
plants,  characterized  by  their  form  as  determined 
Dy  structural  peculiarities.  In  order  to  arrive  at 
the  procbu  signification  of  the  term  an  at  pres- 
ent understood,  it  wiH  he  well  to  define  the 
Iiiglier  animal  ^oups.  Taking  then  the  animal 
kingdom,  the  highest  division  is  that  introduced 
bj  Oavier,  the  i  great  gronpi  or  bvaadmof 
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characterized  by  4  different  plans  of  structnre. 
Below  these  are  the  classes ;  m  the  v«rt«>brata^ 
fat  iostanoe,  the  fishes  (divided  into  4  by  Agaa- 

siz),  amphibians,  reptiles,  birds,  and  uiatr.ra^I-; 
these  are  characterized  by  the  manacr  Lu  wLici 
the  vertebrate  plan  Is  oarried  out,  as  to  the 
ways  in  which  life  is  maintained  and  the  differ- 
ent means  ^ployed  in  establishing  tLooe 
The  dasses  are  divided  into  orders ;  for  iaatacae, 
the  mammals  are  placed  by  Agai=J>iz  tinder  S 
orders,  marsupialiu^  htrlirora,  imd  r-rr/iicpra, 
characterised  by  the  degree  of  the  comftllcatioa 
of  their  structure  within  the  litnits  of  ti:e  clai& 
Orders  are  divided  into  families,  chiiracterized, 
as  above  stiAed,  by  their  form  as  far  as  deler^ 
mined  by  strnctnrc:  and  below  tlic«c  corr;^ 
genera  and  species.   By  form  here  lun-t  no:  be 
understood  Afferent  figures  having  a  commca 
character,  as  expressed  by  t!  ,^  radiated  form, 
for  example,  of  the  lowe^i  branch  of  the  aninul 
kingdom,  this  word  in  this  ease  evidently  iBssn> 
ingplan;  as  far  as  mere  form  5?  r«-'r«<^' med.  & 
holothurian  resembles  a  worm  more  tiian  it 
a  star-fish,  yet  the  first  and  third  belong  to  ths 
same  claims  of  radiates,  while  the  second  bch  rgs 
to  the  branch  of  articulates.    As  furm  Ls  &ot 
characteristic  of  branches,  neither  is  it  of  clas^ 
ca  in  the  animal  kingd  jtn ;  tlio  wlj.'ile  in  f  "^-i 
rtiiJcmbles  a  fish  more  than  a  maiumal,  the 
is  like  a  bird,  the  eel  Is  like  an  ophidian  reptile; 
yet  the  whale  and  tlio  bat  belong  to  the  clas? 
iiumimalia,  aud  the  eel  to  the  class  of  fi^es. 
To  begin  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale  of  divi> 
sions,  and  nsing  form  in  the  scnso  of  definite 
figure,  as  commonly  applied  to  num  and  vtll 
known  animals,  it  will  bo  seen  that  it  is  not  s 
characteristic  of  species  nor  genera  ;  the  on* 
nierous  species  of  monkeys,  cats,  seals,  bat*,  por- 

Soises,  owls,  parrots,  hum:         birds,  galls, 
ucks.  tortoises,  snakes,  liauirds,  irofg^  scoTploa, 
and  sharlcs,  to  say  nothing  of  invertebrstc^ 
could  not  bo  dlstinguislied  from  each  other  by 
their  forms  alone ;  iu  like  manner  tite  difiercnt 
genera  of  natnral  ftmilies  do  not  -vary  apprs> 
eiahly  in  their  general  form,  as  will  be  con- 
ceded on  examining  the  genera  of  the  vnidct^ 
the  phoeid<i,  the./womu2(e,  the  fringillida^  tbe 
chdonlhv^  the  ffcrl-otithr,  the  culubruitrt,  kc. 
Ascending  to  orders,  what  sLmilarity  oif  form  k 
there  between  the  kangaroo  and  the  ornitbo' 
rhynchus,  the  cle[)hant  and  the  hog,  tlio  cat  uni 
the  seiU,  the  ostrich  and  tiie  grouse,  tlio  tonoiso 
and  the  asa  tmile,  bclon^n^  respectively  to  ths 
simo  orders  in  their  classes  {    hi  all  systems  of 
zoology  we  find  animals  grouped  together  under 
divisions  terminating  in  idm  or  im,  which  are 
the  nearest  approaches  to  natural  famiUos.  The 
terminations  «<2(B,  ou2cb,  aud  iim  are  used  pro- 
misonoosly  by  anthors  as  indicating  families, 
and  in  many  cnse^  in  (lefi  anco  of  the  rules  of 
etymok^.  For  instance,  iu  unidm^  eq  n ULr,  anl 
Moldti  we  have  a  Greek  termination  to  %  I^tin 

root;  in  such  cases  the  tcrniiuatiun  iwi  ■f-lnvdlA 
be  substituted,  making  urvino,  equim^  bocina; 
on  tha  othw  hand,  de^fkMim  and  ti^fkaiUidm 
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w<»ild  be  proper,  being  whdly  Greek.  Tboiigb 
h  would  M  of  advantage  in  moat  respeota  to 

correct  snch  errors,  it  would  inf  rodiico  coiisi^lc  r- 
able  confuaioa  by  lui?iiig  some  family  oaiiies 
anding  in  ina  and  otliara  ta  ida^  the  latter  being 
ia  some  cases  unquestionably  the  best.  The 
fumter  termination  alao  \xm  been  employed  by 
Gray  and  other  ayatematists  to  express  divuiooa 
intermediate  between  finnlies  nnd  genera,  or 
sub>tAinilies ;  as  jUina.  canina,  mmteiina. 
According  to  the  rule  of  Prof.  Agastu^  however, 
tlK-  latter  would  represent  families  equivalent 
to  iLe  j'elidiB  of  most  naturalists.    From  the 
conflicting  opinions  of  naturalists  on  wliAt  aball 
consstitate  ordinal  ond  family  characters,  the 
coofn^on  is  very  puzzling  to  the  student ;  hence 
the  imfKMrtanoa  of  adopting  definite  characters 
for  the  separation  of  the  divisions  of  animals. 
Pruf.  Agassiz,  in  his  "  Essay  on  Classification" 
(chapter  is,),  lias  endeavored  to  introdlloe  order 
into  the  z  ol  v'ical  chaos,  and  with  far  greater 
sncc^  tban  any  of  his  predcoe&>ors ;  the  defi- 
oitions  here  presented  are  taken  from  his  work, 
and,  if  they  could  command  the  penoral  con- 
sent uf  naturaliiits,  would  soon  lead  the  way  to 
a  natnral  daaaification  of  animala.   The  first 
glance  at  an  animal,  which  gives  ns  an  impres- 
sion of  its  form,  affords  a  very  correct  idea  of 
its  fomily  relationship,  whether  a  deer,  a  sqnir^ 
rel,  a  pigeon,  a  duck,  a  crocodile,  a  frog,  or  a 
shark;  it  is  not  the  mere  outline,  however, 
t\  !iich  u  characteristic  of  families,  but  the  form 
as  determined  by  the  peculiarities  of  internal 
■tmctare.   Among  families  may  be  mentioned 
as  examples  the  ediidcB  or  American  monkeys, 
/«Uda  or  oats,  vnidat  or  bears.  phoeid4B  or 
Mb,  MtRilAs  or  whales,  leporwm  or  hares, 
htlla  or  oxen,  equithe  or  hordes,  nnd  (hphanti- 
or  elephants.    On  this  principle,  taking 
cryptogania  and  dfootyledona  aa  8  of  the  4 
branches  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  oIqcf^  lichens, 
aod  tens  would  be  examples  of  classes ;  diaUh 
Mswaod  fvui  of  orders;  and  palma,  em^fmt^ 
f  ■f7ip-v,  '  r  ^^(x,  of  natnral  families.  There  must 
uso  tie  admitted  some  intermediate  divunona 
into  a  natnral  soologleal  danifioatton,  baaed 

cthta  cases  of  Fpo  i  il  development  of  certain 
(jneoa  of  orgpia,  which  will  reooire  the  estab- 
habawntofsttb-ordera,  snb-flaniliea,  snb^sienera, 
snd  perhaps  sob-species  or  varieties. 

FAN,  an  implement  nsed  to  produce  coolness 
bfigitstiagtbe  air.  Its  origui  is  to  he  traoad 
to  remote  antiquity,  nnd  is  ascribed  by  some 
historians  to  Kan-t»i,  daoghter  of  a  Chinetie  man- 
darin, and  by  others  to  the  sibyl  of  Gumie,  who 
is  said  to  have  used  a  fan  during  the  delivery  of 
her  oraclea.  But  long  before  the  days  of  the 
aibjl  the  artists  of  Egypt  painted  the  fan,  and 
on  the  vails  of  the  tombs  at  Thebes,  the  king 
is  represented  surrounded  by  his  fan^bearers, 
who  bore  the  instrumant  aa  atandards  in  war, 
^hile  in  times  of  peace  thoy  waited  upon 
tiie  mooarch  in  tho  temple,  refreshing  him 
atti  the  fans,  and  at  the  same  time  driving 
awsr  *i;p  insects  from  thi^  purred  otTeri:!^'-. 
iiie  2a:iiuoa  spread  from  i^iiisia  to  Judi»a,  aud 


in  Greece  we  find  traces  of  fiins  as  early  aa 
600  B.  C.  The  winss  of  a  bird  Joined  laterallT 

and  fastened  to  a  delicate  handle  constituted 
a  £an  of  most  l>eautitul  appearance.  The  fan 
cf  the  prieftt  of  Isis,  at  tlie  time  when  the 
Worsliip  of  that  divinity  began  to  prevail  in 
GreaoeL  was  in  the  form  of  n  semicircle,  made 
<rf  fsathers  of  different  lengths,  pointed  at  the 
top  and  waved  by  a  female  slave.  In  one  of 
the  tragedies  of  Euripidra  a  cnnuch  ia  intro- 
duced, who  atatea  that,  in  ac<^rdanoe  widi 
Phrygian  custom,  ho  had  nsed  his  fan  for  the 
purpose  of  [)rotoctiug  Helena  against  the  cficcts 
of  the  heat.  In  Kome  fiuoa  became  pf^nlar 
among  the  ladies,  and  were  used  at  dinner  par- 
ties, where  slaves  witli  funs  btuod  behind  their 
guests.  The  Roman  poets,  Ovid,  Terence,  and 
Propertius,  frequently  allndo  to  their  use,  nnd 
the  pictures  upon  the  ancient  vnsi'S  also  in- 
dicate tlie  wide  ])rcvak'nce  of  t!io  fashion. 
Among  the  relics  of  Queen  Tlieodolinda  (who 
was  married  in  688  to  Authuri:^,  king  of  the 
Lombards),  in  the  cathedral  of  Honza,  is  her 
fan,  or  of  pnintt d  leather,  with  a 

massy  raotalJic  iiiuidlo  l  uuinclled.  In  the  mid- 
dle ages,  the  fans  made  of  eagle  or  peacock 
feathers,  in  varioug  fonns,  and  t:i6teneu  with  a 
handle  of  gold,  silver,  or  ivory,  were  a  lucrative 
article  of  trade  in  tho  Levantine  marketa, 
whence  they  were  exported  to  Venice  and  other 
Italian  cities.  Catharine  de'  Medici  introduced 
them  into  France.  The  fan  which  she  brought 
could  be  folded  in  the  manner  of  those  of  the 
present  day.  After  having  been  favorably  re- 
ceived by  the  court  of  Henry  II.,  they  became 
objects  ((rf  great  luxuiy  daring  the  reigns  of 
Louis  XTV.  and  Lonis  XY.  No  toflet  was  con- 
sidered complete  without  a  fan,  llio  cost  of 
which  frequently  exceeded  $70.  Pioturesqiie 
landscapes,  the  most  ezqnirite  paper  of  China) 
the  most  elegant  tiiffeta  of  Florenoa,  pradona 
stones  and  diamonds,  all  were  in  torn  pot  in 
reqnlntion  to  enhanoa  flie  appearance  and  the 
value  of  the  fan.  One  of  the  ladies  of  the 
ooort  of  Loais  XV.  wrote  of  it  in  ecstsOT  to 
one  of  her  frienda:  R  y  a  fanf  ie  fofmw  de  aa 

tertir  Je  ce  prcricvx  colijirliet.,  qii''oii  disCingue 
par  un  coup  ^etentail  la  prineem  dc  la  com- 
tcMe,  la  marquite  da  la  tvfwritb'A  M  ptm, 
quflUs  gTdc44  vc  donne  pas  Vctentail  a  vric 
dame  ^ui  sait  ti'en  tervir  d  propas  I  Jl  terpeiUe. 

«'a7/ai,H^ti,  seJon  Ja  circ^n^tantts.  ("There  are  so 
many  ways  of  using  this  precious  toy,  that  by  a 
stroke  of  tho  fan  one  may  distinguish  the  prin- 
cess from  tho  countess,  the  marchioness  from 
the  par  venue.  And  then,  how  much  grace  does 
a  fan  lend  to  a  lady  who  Icnows  how  to  USe  Ik 
Bkilfully  I  It  winds  like  a  serpent,  flutters  like 
a  bird,  folds  and  unfolds,  rises  and  droops,  ac- 
cording to  cironmstaaosa.")  If  an  u  fac  t  u  r  era  of 
fans  soon  became  numerous  in  Paris ;  and  oven 
previous  to  1673,  when  a  charter  was  granted 
to  thom  by  I^ida  XIV.,  they  had  organized 
them.'<elvc9  into  a  corporation.  In  Knrrlnnd,  fans 
existed  in  the  times  of  iiichard  ii.  and  iicury 
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TIT  I,  In  Shakespeare'^  '  Merry  Wives  of  TVind- 
8or"  an  allusion  to  fans  is  made  by  Falstaff  to 
Pistol.  A  suj^er!)  fan  set  with  diamonds  was 
presented  to  Queen  Elizabeth  on  New  Year's 
Oflj.  Among  the  articles  received  by  Cortes 
from  Montezuma  wore  5  fans  of  variegated 
feathers,  4  of  them  with  10  and  one  with  18 
roda  embossed  with  gold,  and  one  fan,  al«)  with 
varie^ted  featherwork,  with  87  rods  plated 
with  gold.  In  Spain,  fans  were  at  an  early  day 
special  favorites  with  ladies,  and  the  Spanish 
ladj}  as  well  as  the  hdies  of  Spanish  extnction 
in  tne  new  world,  are  inimitable  in  tbelrmsaiAge- 
ment  (manrjo)  of  the  fau  (abaiiico).  Tliey  carry 
on  conrersations  with  it|  and  »  book  might 
be  written  to  explain  the  code  of  aiignals 
which  they  express  their  fe.  lii  with  the  fan. 
Bei\|amin  Disraeli  says^  in  ^'Gontorini  FlaDiog" : 
**  A  Spanish  lady  with  herftn  might  ahame  fhe 
tactics  of  a  troop  of  horse.  Now  she  unfurb  it 
with  the  Aov  pomp  and  oonsoioos  elegance  of 
tite  Mrd  of  Jnno;  now  ahe  flutters  It  with  all 
the  languor  of  the  listless  beauty,  now  with  nil 
the  UvStneM  of  a  vivaoioas  one.  Now,  in  the 
midst  of  a  Terj  tornado^  she  elosee  it  wtfh  a 
whirr  that  makes  yon  start  Pop !  5n  the  midst 
of  joor  confusion,  Dolores  jou  on  the  elbow ; 
yon  tnni  ronnd  to  listen  ana  Ciilalina  pokes  yon 
\n  your  side.  M.vical  instniment !  In  tliis  land 
it  speaks  a  particular  language,  and  gallantry  re- 
quires no  other  mode  to  express  its  most  snbtie 
conceits,  or  its  most  unreasonable  demnnds,  than 
this  delicate  machine.  Yet  we  should  retneui  bor 
that  here  as  in  the  north  it  is  not  confined  to 
the  delightful  sex.  The  cavalier  also  h:\s  his 
fan,  ana  that  the  habit  may  not  be  copsidered 
an  Indication  of  effeminacy,  learn  that  In  tiiia 
scorching  clime,  the  soldier  will  not  monnt 
guard  without  this  solace." — The  best  and 
oheapest  lacauered  fans  are  produced  by  the 
natives  of  Chiti.i,  cliiefly  at  Canton,  Su-Chu, 
Nanking,  and  Uaog-Chu.  Those  made  of  ivory 
and  bone  and  of  ftathers  are  destined  chiefly 
for  the  European  and  American  markets.  The 
fans  which  the  Chinese  use  for  themselves 
are  of  pdiahed  or  japanned  bamboo^  ooveved 
with  paper,  nnd  T:iry  in  price,  nccordinj^ 
to  the  quality  ut  the  irame  and  the  design  o£ 
the  leo^  from  20  cents  to  80  cents  per  mien. 
The  state  fan  which  n-wl  nn  ^roat  occa««5on3 
in  China  uud  India  at  lim  prcscut  day  is  pre- 
cisely of  the  same  semicircular  fonn  and  pointed 
top  whicli  was  in  fashion  amonf?  the  ancient 
Greeks.  In  Japan  the  fan  occupies  a  most  im- 
portant position.  There  it  is,  as  it  were,  the 
national  emblem,  and  is  to  be  seen  on  all  occa- 
sions, among  all  classes  of  society,  and  in  the 
hands  of  men,  women,  and  children.  "Where  the 
Duropeaa  takes  off  his  hat  in  token  of  polite- 
ness, the  Japanese  performs  the  same  courtesy 
by  waving  nis  fan.  In  the  schools  of  Japan 
diligent  scholars  receive  fans  in  reward  for  their 
aeol.  A  gentleman  of  Japan,  in  distributing 
alms  to  a  bep^rar,  puts  the  money  npon  his  fan. 
When  a  crhuliial  of  rank  is  sentenced  to  death, 
his  doom  is  proetaiaMd  to  Urn  by  printing 


him  w  ith  a  fun,  and  his  head  is  taken  off  while 
ho  bo^^'8  and  stretches  out  his  hand  to  reoeire 
tl)o  fatal  gill.  Fans  were  used  for  allegoriral 
purposes  in  the  mythology  of  Greece,  and  tu« 
EgTptian  custom  of  employing  tbom  in  teofiia 
and  for  religious  purposes  has  also  l>6ea  per- 
petuated in  the  ritual  of  the  modem  Greek 
church,  which  places  a  fan  in  the  hands  of  iia 
deacons.  Fans  are  to  this  day  used  in  F^nie 
on  various  public  occasions,  especially  at  the 
/csta  di  catedra,  when  t!io  pope  is  e«;orte"i  by 
two  men  who  haid  feather  fans  with  ivoty  han- 
dles in  fliehr  hands,  bnt  without  nsing  tbetn. 
The  fan  of  the  dey  of  Alfficrs  had  a  hi-torieal 
importanoe.    It  b  related  that  on  April 

when  the  Frendi  oonsd,  M.  Deval,  eded 
at  the  palace  to  present  his  rei^pects  on  oo'itr 
aion  of  the  great  festival  which  is  celebrated  oa 
that  day  in  Algeria,  his  highna«  pnt  to  htai 
eotui  question  about  a  ueg  iti  iLioa  then  j>ead- 
ing  between  the  two  countries.   The  eraave 
answer  of  the  oonsol  exasperated  the  dey  t» 
such  an  extent  that  ho  made  a  contempluoci 
movement  with  his  £ui,  and  (according  to  aoois 
aoeonnts)  etmeilc  him  with  ft  in  the  preesoee  ef 
the  other  European  consuls,  and  requested  him 
to  leave  the  country.  The  deyrefaaing  togiveatt' 
isfaction  fbr  titis  insult,  the  Frsoeh  govenuMat 
blockaded  Algiers,  and  the  protracted  hostOitiei 
which  ensued,  and  eventually  resulted  in  the  coe- 
<ine8t  of  Algeria,  may  thus  be  traced  to  a  ainks 
of  a  fan. — Next  to  China,  France  is  mo§t  cele- 
brated for  the  maoufacturo  of  fans,  bnt  beauti- 
ful fans  are  also  made  in  the  United  Scats^  ia 
England,  at  Brussels,  Geneva,  Vienna,  and  &t 
various  other  places.    Fan-making  in  Fraooi 
prescntfi  an  interesting  instance  of  the  eoibfiri* 
Bion  of  labor,  no  fewer  than  20  different  mann- 
fucturiog  prucesseii  beins  required  to  produce  t 
fan  which  sells  for  less  than  3  oentai   Thtf  tft 
chiefly  manufactured  in  the  department  of  <», 
give  employment  to  over  1,000  persons,  &od 
the  annual  sales  of  fans  in  Paris  amount  to  about 
$1,000,000.    In  France,  the  fan  is  oocasion.-dly 
used  by  gentlemen  at  the  theatres,  having  ^ 
appeared  on  a  warm  summer  evening  of  16^ 
during  the  representation  of  Corisanare  at  tbf 
cornic  opera,    lleaoe  the  name  of  Corimndfi, 
applied  in  Pranea  to  fans  used  by  gendemea. 
Alrtiongh  fan?  are  employed  generally  in  Sp:m. 
Italy,  and  wherever  the  season  or  the  fashic- 
commands  their  use,  thej  are  among  civili»d 
nations  probably  at  the  present  day  in  preatrtt 
use  in  the  new  world,  in  Mexioo^n  Cuba,  a:! 
all  over  the  West  Indies  and  the  United  &t^te>. 
The  multiplicity  of  fans  gives  in  warm  wea^ 
aremarkably  picturesque  appearance  to  churches 
and  public  assemblies  in  the  United  States.  Dm<- 
ing  the  summer  it  is  common  in  America  to  MS 
gentlemen  using  fans  as  well  as  ladies,  and  it 
places  of  public  amusement  tuu  are  oftm  dtt* 
tributed  among  visitors. 

FAKARIOTES,  or  PnAXAmonta,  the  Greda 
who  reside  in  the  Fanar  or  Pbanar  district  d 
Constantinople,  and  whose  ancestors  settlfl4 
there  after  the  oaptnre  of  that  city  by  Mofaatt* 
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raed  TT,  (1453).    Originally  omplnrcfl     frnm-  schools  contained  273  pupils.   Value  of  real 
lators  of  public  documents  and  as  becreianes  estate  in  1868,  $992,080.   Named  in  honor  of 
end  stewards  of  distingnlshod  pcrsonagM^  they.  Col.  James  W.  Fannin.   Capital,  Bonbam. 
I?radually  acquired  by  their  wealth,  as  well  aa  FANNIN",  Col.  James  W.,  an  oflicer  of  tl><» 
by  tboir  abilities  and  intrignes,  great  political,  Texan  revolution,  boru  in  N.  Caroliua,  liilied  at 
financial,  and  social  importance  in  Turkey.   la  Goliad,  March  27,  1836.    He  held  tho  cummts- 
tbe  17th  century,  under  Mohammed  IV.,  the  sionofcaptain,  when,  in  Oct.  1886,  Gen.  Stephen 
office  of  dragoman  of  the  divan  was  for  the  first  F.  Austin,  who  had  just  been  made  couunandcr- 
time  intrusted  to  a  Greek,  and  has  since  been  in-chief  of  the  Texan  forces,  appointed  him  and 
uniformly  conferred  upon  Fanariotes.  Nicolaoa  CapL  Bowie  to  reconnoitre  near  Bexar,  and 
IbTTocordatos,  one  of  the  most  eminent  among  select  a  fit  site  for  a  camp.   The  two  officers 
them,  was  ai)pointed  hospodar  of  Moldavia  in  marched  at  tho  head  of  90  men  to  the  mission 
1709,  and  of  WaUachia  in  1711,  and  was  sue-  of  Conoepoion,  1|  m.  from  Bexar,  where,  early 
ceeded  in  this  office  by  other  Faoafiote  famili^  in  fhe  morning  of  Oct.  §8,  they  were  surprised 
(MiL-uri,  Ypsolauti,  Callunaclii,  Sutzo,  Mauro-  aru!  j^nrrounded  by  a  party  of  400  Mexicans.  A 
geni,  Hantzerii,  and  Kara4ia),  until,  more  i«-  Bfauro  action  ensued,  in  which  the  MexicAOS  were 
eeoyy,  the  privilege  was  tma^  to  only  S  tmSSf  dritw  off  after  losing  60  tnen  and  a 
families  (Musuri,  Callimacbl,  and  Sntzo),  and  piece  of  artillery,  -whilo  the  Texan.^  had  but 
their  power  in  the  Danubiaa  priaoipalitiea  wai  one  of  thdr  namW  lulled.  Soon  afterword  the 
iftwiyMd  altogether  at  the  Greek  rerohitioii  dhfef  oonmiand  wm  Intrusted  to  Geo.  'Biau^ 
of  1821.  They  were  the  principal  bankers  of  ton,  rrhn  at  once  promoted  Fam  la  to  tho  rank 
GoDBtentiiiople,  and  as  such  dis^naera  of  an  of  colonel  of  artillery,  made  him  an  inspector- 
exIesttiTe  petrontge  in  the  bestowal  of  public  general,  and  ordered  Um  to  reemit  et  vdaaoo, 
ofBce-i.  Their  inHuenco  was  great,  but  their  at  the  mouth  of  tiie  Brazos.   Meanwhile  an  un- 
cupidlty  impair^  their  reputation.  The  Greek  authorized  expedition  under  Dr.  James  Gnmfc 
wmrettenta  eontinuc^  However,  to  monopdUia  bed  mardied  against  Idrtamoraa,  on  tbe  ligbt 
the  commerce  of  ConstontiiiOple^  ud  mttiy  bank  of  tho  I'in  Crande,  and  men>t;rcs  were 
among  them  are  Fanariotes.  ^  taken  by  the  goneral  council  of  the  proviuonal 
FANEUIL.  Pbtib,  the  fomidw  of  Faoeoil  oovemmeDt  to  reenfbrae  them.  To  tbfe  course 
ball  in  Boston,  an  American  gentleman  of  for-  both  tho  government  and  the  commander-in- 
tQoe  and  liberality,  born  of  a  French  Huguenot  chief  were  oupot>&d,  and  a  quarrel  followed, 
fiuoily  in  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  in  1700,  died  in  which  resnltea  in  the  deposition  of  the  governor 
Boston,  Mnrr!)  3, 17i3.   The  i  rojert  n(  erecting  and  the  virtual  superseding  of  Gen.  Houston  bv 
a  public  market  house  in  Boston  had  already  tbe  delegation  of  independent  authority  to  Cot 
been  discussed  for  some  years,  when  in  1740  Fannin.   The  ooundl  empowered  Fannin,  under 
Mr.  Faneuil  offered,  at  a  public  meeting,  to  the  tit]»  of  "agent,"  to  collect  and  organize  a 
build  a  snitable  edifice  at  his  own  cost  as  a  gifl  furcc,  to  appoint  subordinates,  and  to  borrow 
to  tbe  town;  but  ^     irong  was  the  opposition  money.    Accordingly  beb8lieail|irodllliatioii, 
to  inarlvct  hoxises  that,  although  a  vote  of  tlianks  Jan.  8,  1830,  cilHng  upon  volunteers  to  rendez- 
wss  passed  unanimously,  tbe  offer  was  accepted  vous  at  San  Patricio  (the  nearest  Texan  settle* 
hj  a  migority  of  only  7.  The  building  was  com-  ment  to  Matamoras),  where  l>c  ex  pected  to  meet 
mencvd  In  Dock  square  in  Soptcmbcr  of  iha  them,  iif^or  having  effected  a  junction  with 
maid  year,  and  finished  in.  two  years,    it  com-  Viraut  ut  Kefugio.   On  reaching  Goliad,  how- 
prised  a  market  house  en  the  ground  tloor,  and  a  ever,  he  received  a  menage  from  Col.  Travis, 
toim  >«fi)l  Tvith  other  ro<mi«  (nn  nfldition  to  tho  who,  being  hard  pressed  nt  S.'in  Antonio  do 
orijrinui  plan)  over  it.    iu  l  i  til  a  was  destroyed  iicxar  by  Santa  Anna,  had  retired  into  tho 
bv  tire ;  in  1768  it  Was  rebuilt  by  the  town ;  and  Alamo  fort  near  that  town,  and  unless  qteedilv 
in  1776,  daring  tho  British  occupation  nf  In>s-  relievod  would  bo  forced  to  capitulate.  Witn 
ton,  it  was  used  for  a  theatre.   In  1805  j(  ,\ 800  men  and  4  guns,  Fannin  set  out  for  the 
considerably  altered  and  enlarged.   Durin^^  tlio  Alamo  8  days  after  receiving  the  message,  but 
revolotionary  period  it  was  tho  usual  j)laco  of  an  accident  which  happeneid  to  his  artillery 
meeting  of  tbe  patriots,  and  from  the  stirring  train  induced  him  to  return  to  Goliad,  whence 
Abates  and  important  resolutions  which  were  he  resumed  Im  march  to  Refugio.    Here  be 
often  beard  within  its  waUs,  it  gained  tbe  name  heard  of  tho  destruction  of  Gront^s  party,  and 
of&ecradleof  American  liberty.  the  rapid  approach  of  the  Mexicans,  where- 
FANNIN,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  Texas,  separated  upon,  retracing  his  steps  to  Goliad,  be  proo€<^- 
fromthe  Indian  territory  by  Red  river,  and  cd  to  put  that  town  inastateof  deftmoe.  Oa 
'<Nned  by  Sulphur  fork  of  that  stream,  and  by  March  18,  in  obedieaee  to  orders  ilrom  Gen. 
Bol^d'Arc  creek  ;  area,  900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in.  1858,  lIou.ston,  who  was  now  acting  under  a  commi.'^- 
6,14^,  of  whom  1,496  were  slaves.  It  consists  sion  from  the  conveotioa  of  the  newljformed 
principally  of  highly  ftrtile  pnirle  bmds,  pro-  republic,  lie  began  to  fid  bad:  toward  Yietorla, 
'•Ming  grain,  cotton,  and  good  pasturage.   In  lut  whs  iuic  t ^  i  ]ifi  d  the  i^ext  day  at  tho  Coleta 
1860  tbe  county  yielded  117,462  bushels  of  Iih  river  by  a  Mexican  force  under  Gen.  Urrea. 
eore,  874  bsles  of  eotton,  06,224  lbs.  of  Outlly  tbrowiug  up  a  breedbwork  of  wagons, 
and  largo  numbers  of  horses  and  cattle,  baggage,  and  earth,  tK<;  T.  xans  defentkd  tnein- 
vas  1  newspaper  office,  and  the  puUic  selyee  with  spirit  until  .night  interrupted  the 
TOL.  vn. — 27 
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fighting,  Cd.  Fannin  being  among  the  wounded. 
The  hSttit)  was  renewed  on  the  SOth,  bat  the 
Mexicans  having  received  a  rofinforcement  of 
500  men,  with  artillery,  a  caoitulation  was 
signed,  bf  which  it  was  agreed  that  tiwXaaiii 
ghonH  be  treated  as  prisonera  of  war,  and  as 
soon  as  possible  sent  to  the  United  States. 
ELaving  surrendored  their  arms,  they  were  then 
marched  to  Goliad,  ^-hore  on  tho  26th  an  order 
was  received  from  Santa  Anna  requiring  them 
to  be  shot.  At  daybreak  on  the  following  morn- 
ing the  prisoners,  357  in  number  (tho  4  physi- 
cians and  thoir  4  as»atiuiis  being  spared),  were 
,inarchod  (  ut  of  the  fort  under  vartons  pretexts, 
and  fired  \i;ion  in  dtvi=;ionp.  Fannin  was  the 
last  to  aniYcr.  Mutiy  attorn pted  to  escape,  and 
WMS  cut  (iovs'ti  by  the  cavalry,  bat  87  are 
Saved  to  have  eluded  pnr«nit. 

FANNING,  David,  a  loyalist  and  imibootor 
of  North  Carolina  during  the  war  of  the  revo* 
Intion,  bom  of  low  parentage  in  Wake  oo.,  N.  0., 
about  1756,  died  in  Digby,  Nova  Scotia,  in 
1826.  Ill  ^vns  to  Iiave  been  a  carpenter,  but 
neglected  his  trade  to  lead  a  vagabond  life, 
tn&oking  with  the  Indians,  and  being  connect- 
ed for  some  titno  with  tho  notorious  Col.  Mo- 
GKrth  on  the  Pedee.  When  Wilmington  was 
oocsnpied  by  the  British  under  M^Jor  Craig  in 
17S1,  Fanning,  having  been  robbed  by  a  party  of 
men  who  o^lod  thenaelTea  whigs^  attached 
liiniaalf  to  Ihib  torfes,  cbnefltod  a  sroiniMUid  of 
desperadoes,  and,  mounted  on  a  horse  whose 
rej^utatioa  soon  eoaalled  his  own,  scoured  the 
ooontry  atih«  heaa  of  Us  followers,  laying  wista 
the  settlements  and  committing  frightful  atro- 
oitiM,  but  doing  such  good  service  to  the  Brit- 
id>  lB«t  Miyor  Craig  rftwiided  him  with  tbt 
roy^  uniform,  and  gave  him  a  commission  as 
lieotwaniHMlooel  in  the  nuUtia^  He  now  «x- 
tandad  his  ofMntiana.  Bj  tba  rapidity  and 
secrecy  of  his  movements  he  succeeded  Im  cap- 
torug  many  prominent  whigs,  wiiom  ho  either 
eondnBtad  to  tlie  British  haadqnarters,  or,  if 
they  had  incurred  his  personal  rcpnntrnont., 
hong  noon  the  nearest  tree.  At  one  time,  liav- 
inf  oooected  80  or  40  men,  he  dashed  Into  tiie 
Tillage  of  Pittsboroagh,  where  ncoart  was  then 
in  session,  and  carried  off  the  judges,  law  vera, 
ofloera^  and  some  nf  the  citizens ;  8  weeks  later 
!'.o  cspturcd  Col.  Alston  nnd  about  80  men  in 
his  own  house ;  a  few  days  after  he  made  a  de- 
•QMb  «pea  Otmphellton,  and  this  exploit  was 
SOonfoiUowed  by  a  similar  one  at  ITillsborough, 
when  he  took  prisoner  Gov.  Burke  with  his 
whole  suite  and  ftnomber  of  the  principal  inhab- 
itftntf?.  iri*?  name  was  a  terror  to  the  whole 
country ;  he  was  excepted  in  every  treaty  and 
enaotmeot  made  in  ftefor  of  the  rojtUila,  and 

was  one  of  the  8  perf^on?  exclnded  hy  Ti!\Tn>?  from 
the  benefits  of  the  general  act  of  purdou  and 
oblivion"  of  offenoee  committed  daring  the  rev- 
olution. On  the  other  hand,  his  romantic 
mode  of  life  and  perfioual  during,  displayed 
many  times  in  battle,  drew  around  1dm  numer- 
ous followers,  whom  ho  disciplined  with  preat 
strictness.   lie  is  sold  to  have  ooaunaudud  at 


one  time  a  force  of  200  or  800  men.  When  she 
whigs  began  to  gain  the  ascendency  in  North 
Carolina,  ho  went  to  Florida,  and  afterward  to 
Bt  Johu'S,  N.  B.,  where  he  assumed  a  resect- 
able deportment,  and  became  member  of  than 
semblv.  About  160<X  however,  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  l>o  hanged  lor  rape,  but  escaped  from 
prison,  Mil d  afterward  received  a  paidoA.  Ihe 
dose  of  his  life  was  pas^od  in  infamv. 

FANNING  MACUINE  tcalled  in  Engiand  i 
winnower,  and  in  the  U.  S.  patent  ofHce  rcpsMi 
a  fanning  mill,  fanning  macfiine,  grain  wianow- 
er,  or  winnower,  indifcriminatelj),  a  conuir- 
ance  for  separaUng  grain  from  the  chaff  and  dot 
with  which  it  c nme-*  from  the  threshing  machine. 
It  consists  of  a  frame  surmounted  by  a  iiopp«r£» 
the  delivery  of  the  grain  to  a  series  of  Tiocilii| 
picves,  through  which  it  falls  in  a  shower  men 
or  less  broken  by  the  number,  texture,  and  vi- 
hntfion  of  the  sieves,  as  it  is  being  subjected  to 
an  outward  current  of  air  caused  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  a  system  of  radial  fans  arranged  co  & 
shaft  in  the  rear  and  lower  section  of  the  frame- 
work. This  machine  was  first  introdaced  into 
EngUmd  from  Ilolland  in  the  early  part  of  the 
18th  century,  and  it  is  not  known  Ui  have  bcea 
used  in  the  United  States  Pi^or  to  its  manolac- 
ture  by  Mr.  David  Byram  ot  Dntobess  oo.,  N.  T., 
in  1780. 

f  ANO,  a  seaport  and  episcopal  town,  of  ths 
Pupal  States,  <hi  the  Adriatic,  near  the  mauk 

of  the  Metauro,  29  m.  N.  W.  of  Ancona ;  poa 
^860.  It  is  surrounded  by  old  waUa,  boiltlqf 
the  emperor  Augustus,  in  whose  hoDorvas 
erected  here  a  triumphal  arch  of  white  in*r.'.:- 
which  is  still  standing.  Few  ottiea  of  oeaux 
Italy  sorpass  it  in  artMiG  treasares  or  tiduM 
of  the  surrxiundlng  soil  and  scenery.  Tbs  «- 
thedral  is  adorned  with  16  frescos  by  DooMsi- 
ehino,  reoresenting  events  in  the  fife  of  Ihs 
Virgin.  Many  of  t lie  1?  other  churches,  an  J 
seyeral  public  buildings  aud  private  mans>oft\ 
eontain  paintings  by  the  great  ItaKan  f»siiis«i) 
marbles,  statu ^  and  fine  monuments.  TWu 
are  numerous  convents,  a  Jesuits*  college,  apob- 
lh»  aeboo],  and  a  library.  The  mamnfastswi 
are  chiefly  of  silk  stuffs  and  twist,  and  the  trad* 
is  in  corn,  oil,  &c  Tho  port  was  once  muc^ 
frequented,  but  is  now  cb<Aed  np  with  saa4, 
andf  visited  only  by  small  ooasting  ves^tcls.  Fa!» 
occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Fanuui  Fortaoa, 
so  eidled  from  a  templa  of  Fortune  built  by  tha 
Romans,  and  commemorative  of  their  \ictorr 
over  Uasdrubal  on  the  river  Metaurua,  in  io« 
2d  Punio  war*  It  was  the  sc.  [i  ■  uf  a  vielBCj 
by  Naraes  over  the  Cntli*  under  Totila. 

FANSHAWE,  Siu  KiCHARn,  an  English  pc«t 
and  diplomatist,  bom  at  Ware  Park,  Hertforu- 
shlre,  in  June,  1608,  died  in  Madrid,  Jnn.  1-". 
1666.  lie  studied  in  Jesus  colleoe,  Cambriu^^-e, 
and  in  the  Inner  Temple.  Abandoniof  tha  liv 
for  literature,  he  went  abroad  to  study  manner* 
and  languages,  and  on  his  return  home  becjint! 
secretoiy  to  tie  embassy  at  Madrid,  where  be 
remained  ti'l  IG:]"^.  Fpon  tl^c  ontltrpnk  of  the 
civil  war,  he  declared  i'ur  the  crown,  and  was 
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madt  secretary  to  the  prince  of  Wale?,  Tn 
1648  he  was  appointed  treasurer  to  the  navy 
mder  Priaoe  Biqtert,  aad  S  years  lat«r  he  was 

made  a  baronet,  and  was  sent  to  Madrid  to  rep- 
rt^ent  to  Philip  IV.  the  necessitous  conditiou 
of  Iiis  sovereign,  and  to  Implore  the  assistanoe 
of  ^ain.    Ho  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle 
of  Worcester,  but  being  released  passed  several 
j  ars  in  retirement,  translating  the   LnsiBd  ** 
of  Camovn?,  ami  upon  the  donth  of  Cromwell 
joined  Cbarlcs  11.  at  Breda.    lie  v.  as  appointed 
niaster  of  requests  and  I^tin  secretary  to  the 
exUed  monarch,  and  after  the  restcjration  was 
elected  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  univer- 
dttf  of  Oamliridge  in  parliament,  and  was  sent 
trpon  diplomatic  missions  to  Madrid  and  T.islwn, 
lu  which  he  negotiated  the  marriage  of  Ciiarles 
with  the  infanta  Catharine  of  Portugal.  Beside 
his  version  of  the  "  Lusiad,"  he  wrote  a  trans- 
ktioa  of  the  Patter  Fido  of  Guarini  and  of  Llie 
Odes  "of  Ilorace,  and  a  few  short  original 
poems.  The    Original  Letters  and  Negotia- 
tions of  Sir  Richard  Fanshawe,  the  Earl  of  Sand- 
wick,  the  Eari  of  Sunderland,  and  Sir  William 
Godolnhin**  (8vo.,  London,  1724),  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  history.    The  *'  Memoirs  of 
lady  Fanshawe,"  written  by  herself,  with  ex- 
Irai^  from  the  correspondence  of  her  hnsband, 
edited  by  Sir  N.  H.  Mcolos,  was  published  in 
liOndoQ  in  1830. 

PAKT,  Ebuc  Mixajku  a  Swedish  historian, 
bon  at  nkihtana  In  Bndermanland,  Jan.  0, 
nsS,  died  in  Upsal,  Oct  23,  1817.  Ho  was 
edoested  at  the  university  of  Upsol,  aad  passed 
As  greater  mit  of  Mi  Bfe  were  as  anistant 
Hbrsrian  anu  professor  of  history.  His  most 
in^oitant  work  is  the  oolleetioD  entitled  S^ip- 
tow  Smum  Stueiearmn  MaiU  of  wbieb, 
however,  he  bad  only  completed  one  volume  ftt 
the  time  of  his  death. 

^  FAITTASIA,  In  nniaie,  a  spodee  of  eoram^ 

diion  in  which  the  '.vrlter  givi  -^  free  play  to  nis 
inanition,  and  which  deviate  accordingly 
&OID  fte  orofaiflrylbinnBof  tnttsieal  eomporition. 
Its  chief  characteristics  seem  to  be  Mlddeil 
thought  and  immediate  execution. 

FA5TEE.  or  Faiht,  a  counttr  of  the  Gold 
CoftFt,  'W.  Africa},  bonndcd  "N".  by  A^sln  ond 
Pab\)in,  E.  by  Agoona,  8.  by  the  ocean,  and  W. 
I  v  Was«aw,  lying  near  lat  6*  80*  K.,  lon^.  1" 
W.   It  is  watered  by  several  rivers,  Is  said  to 
be  fertile  and  i>opuloas,  and  bos  several  impor- 
taat  trading  stations  along  its  coast.  The  Inbab- 
it&ats  are  remarkably  cleanly  in  their  persons, 
are  more  muscular  than  the  Ashantees,  and 
uiflie&tinndsbed  from  other  Africata  tribes 
V  small  scarifications  on  the  back  of  the  neck 
and  the  vpper  part  of  the  cheek  bones.  Their 
Ind'  are  higrh  and  round,  and  their  color  is  a 
dull  brownish  black.   The  dress  of  both  sexes 
coDfisu  of  a  single  piece  of  cloth  wrapped  loose- 
Ij  aroQDd  the  body.    They  pay  a  nominal 
obedience  to  chiefs  called  cabocecrs,  beside 
whom  every  Tillage  has  its  local  magistrate. 
Tbey  foraierly  governed  or  influouccd  a  sea- 
-  bond  district  «zS«Qdiiig  ftboot  lOdm^tlotig  the 


coast.  About  1807,  becoming  involved  in  a 
war  with  the  king  of  Ashontee,  they  obtained 
flie  aetire  interftiiDce  of  the  English,  who  had 
a  small  fort  in  one  of  their  towns ;  hnt  this  alli- 
ance, while  it  plunged  the  British  into  a  disas- 
trous quarrel,  proved  of  no  benefit  to  the  Am- 
teea,  who?e  territory  after  a  long  strnggle  waa 
formaiiy  addtxi  to  the  Ashautti^)  empire.  (See 

•AsnXNTEK.) 

FAIiADAY,  WicnAEi.,  an  English  rhemist 
and  nator^  philosopher,  born  in  London  ia 
1794.  The  son  of  a  smith,  he  reoelTed  but  little 
instruction  in  his  jotJth,  ant!  w<i<?  apprenticed 
to  a  book-binder.  His  tastes  were  averse  to 
the  trade,  but  led  hUn  to  the  study  of  booiti^ 
the  coTistmction  of  machines,  and  the  perform- 
ance of  chemical  experiments.  Hearing  a  c(>nr«>c 
of  lectures  by  Bir  Humphry  Davy  in  1812,  he 
sent  to  him  a  copy  of  the  notes  he  had  taken, 
and  requested  his  assistance  to  enable  him  to 
escape  from  trade  and  to  enter  into  the  service 
of  science."  Davy  received  the  application 
favorably,  and  in  March,  1813,  appointed  Fara- 
day chemical  asdstant  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
royal  institution.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year  Faraday,  as  secretary  and  scientific  asaist* 
ant^  accompanied  Davy  in  travelling,  which 
was  continued  till  April,  1816.  He  then  return- 
ed to  the  royal  institution,  with  which  he  has 
ever  sinco  I  j  ii  connected,  becoming  professor 
of  chemistry  in  1833.  His  earlier  reaesjrohea  were 
eminently  of  a  praetieal  eharaetcr.  He  Iii'V«b6* 
gated  the  manufacture  of  stc:!  iitul  the  cl  ai  r.e- 
ter  of  its  alloys  with  silver  and  platintuu.  In 
IttT  be  pQblisbaa  tb«  first  edltioa  of  the  work 
on  "  Chemical  Manipulation,"  of  which  the  2d 
edition  ai^wared  in  1888.  It  contained  ML 
deserfptiofifl  of  the  apparatus,  and  waa  the  only 
prnctical  guide  for  t^Hj  ^■;L^ioll^.  operations  of  the 
laboratory.  Experimenting  upon  gases,  as  car- 
bonie  aoid  and  others,  wUeh  were  rsgarded  aa 

E ermanent  in  form,  lie  "lUCCOcded  Vij  cm|jl<\vin;^ 
itense  cold  and  pressure  in  liquefy ii^  and  even 
ioUdif jfaig  them.  In  1880  be  pabKsfied  a  Tahi- 
able  paper  On  the  Mnnnfncture  of  Glass  for 
Optical  Purposes,^'  and  introduced  a  new  varie- 
ty, which  he  formed  of  silica,  boracio  acid,  and 
oxide  of  lead.  Ho  was  early  interested  in  elec- 
trical researches,  assisting  Davy  in  18i0  in 
prosecuting  those  first  entered  upon  by  Oersted 
on  the  relations  of  electricity  and  magncti^^tn  ; 
and  in  1821  he  psrfonned  for  the  first  time  tlie 
reraaikable  expwfmeDt,  developing  the  oloee 
connection  of  those  i^^'o  forc?^,  of  causing  a 
magnet  floating  on  mercury  to  revolve  con- 
tinuously round  a  conducting  wire,  and  agidn  • 
conductor  to  rotate  round  a  fixed  magnet.  The 
magnet,  still  more  wonderfully,  was  made  to 
revolve  with  great  npldity  when  an  electrical 
cnrrent  was  passed  over  naif  its  length.  In 
1831  the  first  of  the  series  of  papers  afterward 
collected  and  puhlislied  in  separate  form  under 
the  title  "Experimental  Researches  in  Electri- 
city," appeared  in  the  "Philosopliical  Trans- 
actions." They  were  continued  in  this  and  in 
other  aoiflntifio  jovmali^  and  were  fiaaU j  ool- 
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leoted  in  8  vok  8to.  (London,  1880, 184^  and 
1865).  ThcyoontelnliheNraltoofferiMoforigl- 

nal  and  ^yr^teiimtically  condooted  investigations, 
extended  through  xnanj  jean  in  ono  of  tho 
moat  obaenre  ileidi  of  pbyrfeal  reaearbh ;  and 

muff  abound  in  brilliant  discoveries,  the  credit 
of  which  no  one  contests  with  Faradaj.  The 
moal  Important  of  these  rcaoarcfaeg  relate  to 

electro-chemical  decomposition  ;  tho  induction ' 
of  electric  currents  from  other  currents  and 
flrom  magnets,  leading  him  to  the  disooreiy  ot 
magneto-electricity ;  the  influence  of  the  mag- 
net on  all  bodies,  leading  to  the  division  of 
magnetios  and  diamagnetioB,  and  tiie  optical 
changes  induced  by  magrnotisra.  ITis  experi- 
ments showing  that  the  amount  of  any  com- 
pound oobotanoe  deoomposed  by  an  electrical 
current  is  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity employed,  and  that  tho  elements  sepa- 
rated in  the  same  time  are  in  the  proportion  of 
their  atomic  weights,  make  it  highly  probable 
that  electricity  is  the  same  force  as  chemical  af- 
finity, and  that  it  is  generated  by  chemical  action 
only.  Tho  fact  which  he  discovered,  that  juat 
enough  electricity  is  generated  by  the  oxidation 
fan  the  battery  of  one  atom  of  zinc  to  decompose 
one  atom  of  water,  is  additional  proof  of  the  same 
conclusion.  lie  proved,  moreover,  the  identity 
in  tJie  nature  of  electricity,  whether  derived 
from  the  battery,  the  frictions!  machine,  thermal 
or  magnetic  action,  or  animal  bodies ;  and  ex- 
plained the  wonderful  difierences  in  its  manifes- 
tations resnlting  from  its  development  in  inten- 
rity  or  in  qnantity.  "Pnt.  Faraday  holds  the 
highest  rank  among  popular  lecturers  as  well 
as  among  original  experimenters.  Ue  has  made 
it  a  praetioe  to  gfre  leotnrea  one  erening  In 
tlio  week  Tiot  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the 
dflflses  of  the  institution ;  and  the  interest  he 
luM  ezeited  fai  these  oansea  fbemtobe  TVgwded 
among  tlio  attractions  of  London  in  tho  winter 
season.  Ue  makes  them  intoresUne  by  perfect 
ease  ud  rfmplioity  of  manner,  ^ralla  wholly 
absorbed  in  his  sunject,  and  by  his  talent  of 
clearly  enliuning  its  principles,  at  the  same 
time  uiat  he  to  skOfhlly  oondnoting  the  experi* 
mcnts  tliat  illustrate  it.  Few  scientific  men 
have  received  so  many  distinctions  from  learned 
societies  and  institutions.  They  have,  howeyer, 
failed  to  tempt  him  from  the  post  into  which  he 
was  installed  by  his  early  patron,  or  to  deprive 
him  of  the  natural  modesty  and  arttessnees  of 
character  that  seoore  to  him  an  esteem  more 
desirable  than  that  called  forth  by  the  highest 
talents.  The  queen  of  England  aUotted  to  him 
ill  1858  a  residence  at  ITampton  court,  and  since 
1835  he  has  received  a  pension  of  £300  ajiOiir. 

FARAFREH,  or  Fbba.fr a,  an  oasis  in  tho 
Libyan  desert,  Africa,  about  100  m.  N.  N.  W.  of 
the  oasis  of  Dalcliel.  It  contains  a  town  with 
some  traces  of  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  struc- 
tures, and  n  few  small  villages.  The  inhabitants 
are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  yam, 
coarse  woollen  fabrics,  and  earthenware,  and  in 
cultivating  various  small  tracts  of  arable  land. 
■  FAB£Lf  GuuxAiTiu,  a  French  reformer,  bom 


near  Oap,  in  DanphinMn  li89,  died  in  Netf- 
e1iAtel,8ei>t.  13, 1565:  HtoMend  andiutraafear 

LofT  vro  d  Staples  is  thought  to  have  drawn  him 
toward  the  new  doctrines,  and  he  embraced 
them  with  the  aame  ardor  wUh  which  he  had 

clung  to  the  old.  Ho  began  to  preach  atMcacx, 
returned  to  Paris  in  1523,  went  thence  to  Basel 
the  next  year,  beeama  mtfnmle  widi  Zwinfli, 
Haller,  Grebel,  and  other  reformers,  qTiarrt-ljcd 
with  Erasmus,  and  was  baniahed  from  liaad, 
all  within  a  few  weeks,  and  then  retired  to 
Strasbourg,  wliere  lie  was  intimate  with  Bnoer. 
Preaching  afterward  at  Montb^iard  and  other 
places,  his  intemperate  zeal  drew  liim  into  na^y 
troubles,  and  did  some  damage  to  his  caose. 
One  day  he  interrupted  a  Catholic  proceaeiijc 
in  honor  of  St.  Anthony  by  snatching  the  status 
of  the  saint  from  the  priest  who  l>ore  it  aa-i 
throwing  it  into  tho  river.  To  escape  the  coo- 
sequences  of  his  rashness  he  fled,  and  travelled  ia 
Alsace  and  Switzerland.  In  1533,  with  Antoine 
Baunier,  he  re]>rc-8entcd  the  reformed  churches  in 
the  synod  convened  by  the  Vandois  of  Piedmont 
at  Chanforans,  and  on  his  return  to  Switierland 
was  invited  to  a  conference  with  the  Cathc^cs 
at  GenoTa,  where  the  oontroyersy  became 
stormy,  blows  were  interchanged,  and  the  mt- 
ffistratos  had  to  interfere.  He  was  ordered  to 
foave  the  city,  returned  in  1683,  was  again  bsa- 
ished,  came  back  in  1534  with  letters  fromihe 
seignory  of  Bern,  and  in  1686  persuaded  Cahia 
to  aid  him  in  the  or^nization  of  tlie  reft  naed 
church  at  Geneva.  The  party  of  "  Libertiacs" 
gaining  tho  npper  hand  tn  the  eleetioo  of  1638, 
Farel  and  Calvin  were  banisluMl,  and  visited 
Bern,  ZOrioh,  and  BaseL  Farel  then  proceeded 
to  Btrashonrg,  and  organized  the  ProtflslBDii 
there  amid  much  opposition.  In  Hirdl, 
a  body  of  troops  imder  Claude  de  GoiaeftU  ufoa 
n  congregation  gathered  aronnd  him  at  Ooim 
in  France.  Farel  was  wounded,  and  narrow^ 
escaped  with  his  life.  He  then  settled  as  pUK 
tor  at  NenlbhAteL  In  1687  ha  was  aent  to  the 
Protestant  princes  of  Germany  to  o-^k  thi  ir  a-i- 
sistance  for  the  Vaudoia.  and  soon  after  h«  io- 
cuTsd  the  dtopleaanre  of  OslTfai  and  others  ty 
marrying  at  tiio  ago  of  69  a  young  cir!.  In 
1561  he  preached  at  Gap  with  all  the  Yi<>len>>- 
of  his  youth,  and  waa  thrown  into  j^ri^oa,  {vm 
which  hh  followers  released  him.-  He  vi&ittd 
Calvin  on  his  death  bed.  His  writings  are  M- 
mt  roils  but  mostly  of  temporary  interest. 

FAKIXA  (Lat.  farina,  flour),  tho  fine  flour 
obtained  by  grinding  and  sifling  any  kind  of 
griun.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  tho  starch 
obtainc<]  from  roots  and  grains.  Com  starch  'n 
often  called  farina ;  and  a  unmber  of  verr  sim- 
ple nutritious  preparations  have  been  oirtiB* 
gnished  by  this  name  conplad  with  aoma  lof^ 
sounding  epithet. 

FARINELU,  0x^,0  Bbosori,  an  Itslisa 
singer,  bom  Jan.  24,  1705,  died  in  Bologaa. 
July  16,  1782.  Tho  extraordinary  beauty  of 
his  soprano  voice  was  attributed  to  the  fact  of 
his  having  been  emasculated.  He  was  a  favorits 
pupil  of  Porpora,aud  his  bcilliaut  snooea  at  the 
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pnncipol  theatres  of  Italy  instified  the  high  anti- 
cipations of  that  maestro,  in  1734  he  repaired  to 
Loodoo.  Porpora  had  engaged  liim  for  the  Lin- 
coln's Inn  fields  theatre,  where  he  soon  created 
an  excitement,  to  the  great  detriment  of  Handel, 
who  "was  at  that  time  the  lessee  of  the  Ilayinar- 
k&u  He  performed  8  years  in  England,  and 
netted  every  year  a  dear  income  of  ^5,000.  In 
France  his  success  was  equally  great,  and  the 
toiUiant  court  of  Louis  XV.  seet^icd  for  a  time 
to  1m  oompletcly  ouried  awny  b  v  the  bei^bbh- 
iog  voice  of  the  Italian  singer.  In  Madrid  he 
exerciMd  such  a  mametio  influence  apon  Philip 
V.  Hut  be  moeeedM  in  dissipating  the  mekn- 
choly  vrith  y,}nch  that  king  was  afflicted.  He 
becune  the  king's  chief  fayorite^  and  itfter  his 
deadi  mm  rimiWly  honored  "bj  Ferdiiumd 
YT.,  ^vljilo  nt  the  same  time  ho  received  an 
annual  salary  of  $10,000,  under  the  condition 

ringing  in  pnblio,  and 
reserve  the  fnlnc^f  of  his  frenius  for  tho  royal 
ears.   He  nre vailed  upon  Ferdinand  to  organize 
•  fhealra  m  the  palace,  for  wbi*^  he  engaged 
eminent  artists  from  Italy,  and  of  which  he  be- 
moe  the  director.   Por  nearly  25  years  he  rukd 
the  court  of  Spain,  not  only  by  the  charms  of 
his  voice,  but  gradually  by  his  influence  in  po- 
litical affairs.    In  1759.  ou  the  accession  of 
OiMdwIIL,  FwineDi  fell  into  disgrace,  and  3 
ywrs  lat«'r  wn?  ordered  to  leave  the  kmgdom. 
lie  then  took  up  his  abode  at  Bologna,  where 
he nnd  his  colossal  fortune  in  building  for  him- 
k\{  a  epl'  ndid  palace  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
town,  m  which  ho  pa&sed  the  restof  his  life  amid 
the  trMunires  of  art  and  the  delights  of  music. 

FARINT,  Caulo  Lttgi,  an  Itolian  pnlirirnl 
writer,  bora  in  the  Pamd  States,  Oct.  22,  i^22, 
ctodied  medicine  in  Bologna,  becanoeatenearly 
age  interested  in  liberal  political  movements, 
ttd  was  frequently  banished  from  the  Papal 
States.  In  1848  he  was  appointed  by  Rossi  di- 
mtoMD-ohief  of  the  sanitary  and  prison  de- 
putmaiit  in  Rome,  bat  removed  to  Tuscany  on 
the  advent  of  Mazzini;  while  after  the  French 
intsnreation  his  pnrpoae  of  resuming  his  office 
wtiihiitoated  oy  the  pt^  antboritiesL  He 
tLcn  Went  to  Turin,  where  he  wn.s  cordially 
received  by  the  Sardinian  government,  and  took 
a  part  in  tM  pnblteatMmof  the  SitorgirMnio, 
In  1830  ho  oftj  i.il  I  (1  for  9  montlis  as  Sardinian 
minister  of  the  interior,  and  afterward  became 
a  member  of  the  IxMvd  of  liealtli.  He  ie  now 
(1859)  a  mcmbcr.of  the  Sardinian  parliament, 
and  conspicuous  for  his  advocacy  of  liberal  con- 
itiuitional  principles.   An  English  tnuBdstaon 
(fKis  iiriiicipal  work,  Tl  »(ato  liomatw,  which 
a  history  of  the  Bomau  states  from  1815 
to  1650,  has  been  prepared  under  the  auspioee 
c(  M*.  Gladhione,  onu  published  in  London  in 
1^$.  He  is  preparing  a  history  of  Italy  to 
Krre  as  a  continuation  of  that  of  Botta,  and 
ir-Miij,  iSoO.  addressed  asoriesof  letters  to  Lord 
Juk  Rub^li  ou  Italian  affairs  whicli  attracted 
wiwiderable  attention. 

_  FAPAfER,  ncaii,  an  English  theologian,  horn 
isSurupoliire  in  1714|,  died  in  London,  Feb.  6, 


ITST.  He  was  educated  in  tlic  ncadotny  at 
Korlliampton  uuder  Dr.  Doddridge,  and  becauio 
pastor  of  a  difsenting  congregation  atWaltham- 
Btow,  Essex,  where  he  wrote  several  theological 
treatises,  which  were  issued  after  his  removal 
to  Ix)udon  in  ITCl.  In  his  Inquiry  into  the  Na- 
ture and  Design  of  our  Lord's  Temptation  in  the 
Wilderness,"  published  in  that  }  cixr,  he  araued 
that  the  wl..  scene  was  but  a  vision  prengur- 
ing  the  future  triala  of  Jeaua  in  his  miniatry.  In 
Me  **EsBaj  on  the  Demotnaoe  of  tiie  New  Tes- 
tament" (1775),  he  maintained  that  they  wero 
not  really  persona  under  demoniac  possession, 
bnt  that  this  emae  was  assigned  fbr  tiietr  mala- 
dies by  the  popular  superstition.  In  his  "Dis- 
sertation on  the  Miradea"  (1-771).  he  affirms 
them  to  be  absolnte  proofr  of  e  ^vbe  minion. 

FAPiMFP.,  John,  an  American  genealogist, 
bom  in  Chelmsford,  Mass.,  June  12, 1789,  died 
fakOoDOordl,N.H.,  Aug.  13,  1888.  Aftnrlwvtrig 
been  for  10  years  tin  teacher  of  a  scIiomI,  ho 
applied  himself  to  studying  the  early  settlement 
of  New  England,  and  his  "Genealogical  Regis- 
ter," published  in  1S29,  is  thought  to  oontiiin 
the  names  of  nearly  all  the  first  European  sct- 
Um  in  that  region.  A  new  and  enlarged  edi- 
tion of  this  work,  by  James  Savage  of  Boston, 
is  now  (1859)  passing  through  the  press.  Mr. 
Farmer  superintended  an  edition  of  Belknap's 
"History  of  New  Hampshire,"  to  which  ho 
added  many  valuable  notes ;  and  he  contributed 
various  papers  to  historical  and  entiqiuvian  so- 
cieties, and  to  periodicals. 

FAIiM£IlS-GKXEIlAl>,  in  France,  fiaaaciui 
and  privileged  a^^<(>ciutions  which  before  tlie 
revolution  of  1789  took  upon  lenpo  variou;? 
branches  of  the  public  revenue,  as  liie  iuipoatiS 
upon  salt  or  tobacco,  or  the  town  dues.  This  sys- 
tem of  managing  the  taxes  originated  in  the  18th 
century,  when  Philip  the  Fair,  in  consideration  of 
certain  sums  paid  to  him,  several  times  permitted 
Lombard  bankers  and  Jews  to  collect  the  taxes. 
The  rigors  exercised  in  collecting  these  imposts, 
the  exactions,  cruelties,  imprisonments,  ana  even 
executions,  often  caused  popular  rebellions ;  yet 
in  tiie  reign  of  Lonis  XIlI.  the  farmers-general 
had  become  a  power  in  the  state,  aud  often  trans- 
ferred their  own  leases  to  still  more  unscrupulous 
anbordiDstes.  An  assodatlon  of  40  (sftMward 
of  60)  farmers-general  was  formed  in  1720,  to 
which  the  government  for  an  annual  payment 
«f  £5,000,000  livres  yielded  the  privil^  of 
levying  the  taxes  on  articles  of  consumption  ; 
and  on  the  renewal  of  this  privUeae  in  172(L 
^,000,000  livres  annnainy  were  peia.  In  1774 
tho  farmers  paid  1^5,000.000  francs  for  this 
right,  and  in  1780, 180,000,000,  and  yet  made 
immense  l^rtnnee.  Tbehr  severity  had  so  ex- 
asperated the  public  mind  that  one  of  the  first 
acts  of  the  constituent  ai>&embly  in  1790  was  to 
suppress  then-  araooiatioo.  Jn  1794  all  the 
farmers-general  then  living  were  brought  I  c  f  t  o 
the  revolutionaiy  trihunal ;  they  were  condermi- 
ed,  and  of  the  entire  nnmlxA*,  28,  including 
Lavoisier  the  chemist,  v  i  re  t  xccutod  May  S, 
1784,  and  the  remaining  'J  souie  days  afterword. 
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FAiOCINOTOir,  tbe  sliire  toim  of  IWttklia 
00^  MdiMv  on  fSandy  river,  SO  in.  K.  W.  from 
Aagasta;  pop.  in  1850,  2,Y25.  It  is  abundantly 
•a]f>li6d  wiUi  water  power,  nod  contaios  a 
nnmlMr  of  minnfccfaHfieR.  Tne  f ndns^  of  libe 
inhabitants  is  also  largely  directed  toward  graz- 
ing. Thoprindpal  TiUaflOi  called  Oentre  Tillagei 
baa  about  100  dwelling  booses,  sefonl  futema^ 
an  academy,  a  bulk,  and  the  cnnnty  boilding-. 
Tbera  are  t  wo  oUier  villain  caUed  Fanniogtoa 
Fdli  tad  Upper -dllage.  Toe  town  oontains  W 
pnblio  schools  and  6  churches,  2  Baptist,  1  Con- 
gregational 1  MeUtodist^  and  2  Union.  It  was 
settled  in  1776,  and  fnoorponted  Feb.  1, 1994. 

FAIIMINGTON,  a  township  of  Hartford  oo., 
Gonn.,  10  m.  W.  from  Hartford,  and  80  m,  N. 
from  S€W  Hsren ;  pop.  in  1850,  2,680.  It  lies 
in  the  western  T)orlion  of  the  nllnvial  valley  ex- 
tending>^fronri  New  Uayeri  to  Northampton  and 
onward.  The  town  contains  8  villages,  Farm- 
ington  viQage,  Plainville,  and  Unionvillo.  The 
water  power  at  Unionriiie  ia  not  surpassed  by 
any  in  tbe  state.  UnionvjUe  and  Plainville  are 
the  seat'?  of  oxtpn^ive  inannfactoring  establish- 
ment^ especially  of  clocks,  paper,  Ac  The 
railroad  from  Hartford  to  Waterbnry  and  the 
canal  railroad  pass  through  Plainville,  and  the 
Collinsville  branch  through  Utiionville.  Fann- 
ington  was  the  first  town  settled  in  Connecticut 
colony,  after  the  3  original  towns  <tf  Wetbers- 
fiold,  Hartford,  and  Windsor. 

FARNE,  Fkarke,  or  Fekx  Tfli.Aiiri^  aevanl 

small  islands  and  rocks  in  tho  German  ocenn, 
from  2  to  6  m.  distant  from  tho  English  coast, 
and  nearly  opposite  Bamborough  in  the  co.  of 
Korthnmberland.  On  the  largest  of  them  8 
ligfathooses  have  been  erected.  In  rongh  weath- 
er tbe  passage  between  tho  isles  is  very  dan- 
genHM,  and  Beveral  disastrous  shipwreoka,  at- 
tended with  great  loesof  lifb,  have  oocnrred  here. 

FARNII  AM,  EuzA  W.,  an  American  philan- 
thropist and  author,  born  at  BeosselaerviUe^ 
Albuy  CO.,  N.  T.,  Nov.  1 7, 1815.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Burhans.  In  i  snn  --ho  went  to  lUi- 
noisi  and  in  1836  was  married  there  to  Thomas 
3,  Flunbain.  In  1841  ebe  returned  to  New 
Tior^  end  employed  herself  in  visiting  prisons 
Hid  m  leotoring  to  women  till  tho  spring  of 
1844^  when  ibe  aeoepted  an  appointment  ta 

natron  of  tho  foTn.nle  departnic'.t  i-f  t!io  Ftate 
prison  at  Sing  bing,  that  she  tuight  prove  tho 
poeribility  of  governing  aatik  an  Institatlon  by 
tho  power  of  kindness  alone.  She  fille<l  that 
position  for  4  years,  and  met  with  einineut  sao- 
cess.  While  at  Sing  Sing  she  pablbhed  "  life 
in  Prairie  Land,"  and  edit- d  an  odltinn  of  Samp- 
8on*s  "Criminal  Jurispnidonoe."  In  lS4ti  she 
removed  to  Boston,  and  was  connected  for  some 
time  with  the  institution  for  tho  blind  in  that 
city.  In  1&49  she  went  to  California,  where 
she  remained  till  1866,  when  she  returned  to 
New  York,  nnd  published  a  volume  entitled 
** California  Iii  looi  H  and  Oat."  For  the  next 
S  years  she  dt  \  otod  herself  to  the  study  of 
tnedicine.  In  I  '^  V.)  ^ho  organized  a  society  to 
aid  and  protect  destitute  women  in  emigrating 


to  the  Weii  and  went  at  di^BireDt  times  to  tb« 
weiteni  atane  wiUi  large  nnmben  ef  Am  per- 
sons. The  ^mo  yenr  she  pul)!i.sliod  a  woric  un- 
der the  title  of  ''  Uj  Early  Days.''  She  aaiwe- 
qoently  retomed  to  Odiftwnia. 

FAKNTIAM,  TnoMAfi  J.,  an  Americfin  Tav- 
eller,  husband  of  the  preoediu^  bom  in  Ver- 
mont In  1804,  died  In  OdMbrnls  In  floifim 
TIo  was  by  profession  a  lawyer,  but  in  1539 
he  oiganiaed  and  headed  a  small  expediCHo 
aoTOie  the  eootinent  to  Oregon.  Be  w«nt  ta 
California  tho  same  year,  find  took  an  &ctrre 
and  efficient  part  in  proouhug  the  release  of  a 
large  nmnber  of  Amerioana  nd  Bc^i^ish  wbe 
had  been  thrown  into  jiriFon  hj  the  Mexican 
government.  In  1«42  he  published  ^'Traveli 
ai  Oregon  Territory;"  in  1845,  "Travels  in Osl* 
ifomia  and  Scenes  in  the  Padfic and  in  tbe 
same  year,  *'A  Memoir  of  the  NcHtb-West 
Boundary  Line." 

FARO,  fi  river  of  Africa,  an  afSucnt  of  Ihe 
BenoowCy  discovered  Juno  18,  1851,  by  Dr. 
Barth,  at  its  point  of  i  auction,  about  l&t.  9'  %f 
N.,  long.  12''  80'  E.  The  nntive^  infnnned  him 
that  it  had  its  source  in  Mount  Labcx)l,  7  day*' 
march  to  the  south.  At  its  jnnction  it  was  600 
ynrd-;  brond,  but  generally  not  exciting  2  frtt 
in  depth.  Tho  cnrreot  Li  extremely  violeai, 
approaching  a  rate  of  6  milee  an  iMKir,  a  iiMt 
indicating  that  tbo  mnnntninons  M0OB  IrOB 
which  it  issues  is  uot  fur  distant. 

FARO,  or  Phabo,  a  game  of  chance  at  cardi^ 
pmd  to  dorivo  its  name  firom  tne  figure  of  the 
Egyptian  king  Pharaoh,  which  was  formerly 
upon  one  of  the  cards.  It  may  be  played  ^ 
any  number  of  persona,  who  sit  at  a  table  gen- 
erally covered  with  a  green  doth.  The  keeper 
of  the  table  is  called  the  banker.  Tbe  pl^jrer 
is  called  punter  (from  ItaL  pvntareX  who  »■ 
ceives  a  livret  or  small  book  from  which  te 
choose  his  cards,  upon  which  ho  may  at  bis  op- 
tion set  any  nomber'of  stakest  whldh  are  lia^ 
ed  in  amount  in  ttooordanoe  Willi  tho  eefMal  ef 
tho  banker.  The  banker  turns  up  tbe  carU 
from  a  complete  pack,  one  by  one,  hnring  tlMa  ^ 
Urst  to  bia  right  Ibr  the  hank  and  tben  to  Hi 
left  for  tho  pnii'i  r  <  r  j  lriyer,  till  all  the  cvdl 
are  dealt  oat  The  banker  wina  when  tbe  can! 
equal  In  potntato  thateowhieli  tbeetakeisiit 

turns  up  or.  hi',  right  hand,  but  loses  when  it 
is  dealt  to  the  left.  The  plagrer  loses  half  the 
atalM  when  bia  card  eomea  out  twioe  fta  the 

same  stroke.  Tlie  last  card  but  one,  tho  chsncts 
of  which  tlie  banker  claims,  bat  which  is  nov 
freqnently  given  up,  is  called  hoely  (acertahi^). 
Tho  last  card  nritticr  wins  nor  Ibees.  Wbm 
a  punter  gains,  he  may  either  take  his  mo&^ 
or  paroli;  that  is  to  say,  doable  his  chance  bj 
venturing  both  his  stake  and  pnins,  which  hs 
intimates  by  bending  a  corner  of  his  card  in- 
ward. If  he  wins  again,  he  may  play  tept 
m,  which  means  that  after  having  pained  a  pa- 
roll  he  tries  to  win  seven  fold^  bending  his  csrd 
.  a  eeeond  time.  Bhoold  he  again  be  succes^ 

ho  rnn  p^roli  for  fj^nnrr  rt  le  ra,  for  trrnfeffU 
va^  and  iinally  I'ur  wizanU  et  I9  va^  which  vi  Uie 
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hifjbMt  ehaaoe  in  th« jHune.  Faro  was  formerly 
te  iragm  in  Wvam,  England,  and  Btirope  pen- 

erallr,  ant^  still  retains  its  po])uIarity  in  ^  a^;'  lU9 
parta  of  the  worliL  A  variety  of  thia  ^iie  is 
dw  nraeh  played  by  ganibl«ra  In  th*  unltod 

S'.itt"'.  One  hrini'lrcd  faro  banV'=  arc  saic!  tn  c-xi^t 
in  the  city  of  New  York  aJono;  there  are  alsa 
banks  in  almost  all  other  Araeriem  oitiML  The 
method  of  piny  in  t!u-  T'nitvd  States  is  as  follows: 
^  The  dealer,  w  ith  a  krge  array  of  cheques  at  his 
*       band,  repreeentii^  $1,  fS,  tod  |fiO,  and  so 
Wlfwird,  takes  his  seat  at  the  oeotre  of  a  table 
irMi  It  cards,  repre^entuig  a  complete  pack,  af- 
fixed to  it  at  oooTenientdistanoe  to  mark  distinct- 
ly the  bet  placed  on  each.  Persons  '^vh  o  w  ish  to 
pliyezdiaoge  at  pleasure  money  for  such  ainouut 
cf  dieqiMa  as  they  desire  to  rhk,  and  place  the 
smntint  thoy  intend  to  stake  on  any  particular 
C4Lrd  u{ton  the  table.  The  dealer  then  produces  a 
pock  of  cards  and  shuffles  them  (the  option  of 
shuffling  rf«:tTnfr  nlso  with  nny  of  the  players  wlio 
caii  for  It;,  has  them  cut,  and  tlien  places  th&ra  iu 
ft  box,  firam  which  one  by  otio  lie  deliberately 
•lide«  them.    The  banker  loses  when  the  card 
eqoal  in  points  to  that  on  which  the  stako  is  set 
tarns  np  on  his  right  linnd,  but  wins  when  it  is  on 
the  left.  Bnt  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  player,  by 
placing  a  small  copper  on  the  amount  he  places 
OB  the  card,  to  reverse  the  chance.   This,  which 
is  called  "coppering,"  enables  the  player  in  ijust 
to  bet  on  whicoever  card  he  pleases.  The  dealer 
fctopg  between  each  two  cards  while  new  beta 
ue  being  made  as  cheques  change  from  one 
enito  anotiier,  and  tbtis  the  game  xnrooeeds  to 
the  close  of  the  pack,  when  a  fresh  deal  is  made, 
ud  the  some  prooeaa  is  gooe  through.  The  bank 
vim  on  ''splits,^  -whleli  is  aopposed  to  be  the 
only  odds  in  its  f;i\  or,  but  it  jki-nl'sscs  others  in 
iti  aoperior  amount  of  capitaL  and  in  the  inelina- 
tln  of  BOft  pliiyeri  to  ateke  nesTter  tn  llieeflbft 
to  recover  l  ack  than  to  ^tipi  Mx  t     h1  hick.  In 
OiniiDy  the  cards  are  not  dealt  from  a  box,  but 
■M  to  ft  piM  bond  ftod  torn  o<f  on*  by  one  by 

the  r^raJor,  Hero  tbe  don'cr  is  f^cnoraily  rn-sisted 
also  by  one  or  two  croupiers,  who  attend  to  the 
playing  and  fftorfrlng,  guarding  against  erron 
and  shuffling  the  pock. 

Fi^OE,  FarOb,  or  FkrO  Islbs  (Dan.  Fats' 
«ra<),  a  group  of  isIwKki  belonging  to  Denmark, 
and  simated  in  the  Atlantic  nronn  to  the  K.  of 
Scotland,  about  170  m.  N.  W.  from  the  Shetland 
iiiies  and  350  m.  S.  £.  fh>m  lo^d;  Iftt  61*  to 
M*K.;  long.  6°  to  8"  W.  Tbcr  nre  22  in  mimbcr, 
tt  which  17  only  are  inhabited ;  area,  4U&  sq. 

W  in  8,651.    llift  prinolpal  cT 

them  are  SlromOe,  tbe  largest  and  centre  of 
tU  grcMip,  27  m.  long  and  7  m,  broad,  having 
■boot  2,200  inhaUtantat  OsterOe,  20  m.  long 
'.0  tn.  broad,  pnp.  nnont  1,200 ;  SuderOe, 
e«adue,  Vaagoe,  and  iiordoc.  The  others  are 
vnyaiall.  The  FarOe  islands  nre  formed  by  ft 
ptmp  of  conical  elevations.  Their  coaits  are 
la  cenertd  very  iteep,  often  rising  precipitately 
ttMfy  heights,  or  abnipUy  broken  by  aeep  io- 
leK  "Hio  wb<>1<?  ftrobipelafrn  nbonTid^  witb  ^vhirl- 
Idui&and  rapids,  luakwg  its  uavigation  tiiihcult. 


Th«  IdftDda  are  covered  -with  basaltio  mouk- 
tafaMk  ftBdd  -whUih  are  mmerooa  little  lakw  tnd 

streams.  The  most  elevated  peak?  are  Bkelllngs- 
fleld,  on  8trom<ye|  2,480  feet  hisb,  and  Slattftr»> 
md,  4NI  OsteWSe,  whcm  height  is  2,804  fbel 
Tfio  climatC',  thnng;h  mild  for  so  nortbiTii  a  lati- 
tude, is  extremely  moist  and  vanable.  Snow 
vaf<dy  Iftitfl  for  moM  tium  8  days,  so  thftt  tibe 
cattle  pa??  the  winter  as  ^vell  na  somtoer  in 
the  open  air.  The  furious  hurricanes  which 
prevau  cause  an  ahnoet  total  absence  of  trees, 
and  peat  and  conl  arc  n'^ed  for  fuel.  The  prin- 
cipal wealth  of  the  inhabitants  consiat»  in  cat- 
tle and  ft  peculiar  breed  of  sheep.  The  native 
Jior'e'^  are  of  sniail  Ftaturc,  but  robust  and  Ective,  ' 
The  islanders  support  themselves  chietiy  by 
fishing  and  by  bird-catchiog,  proeeonted  by 
scaling  the  precipitous  rocks  on  the  phorc.  The 
houses  are  aU  constructed  of  wood,  roofed  with 
birch  bark  obtained  from  Norway,  over  which 
is  spread  a  layer  of  turf.  T!io  pnncipnl  articles 
of  diet  are  milk,  Ush,  fowl,  mutton,  and  barley. 
Bread  and  salt  are  luxuries.  Tlift  popdlUoB, 
(Ic^condantsof  the  old  Northmen,  nre  a  vigoron* 
and  laborious  race,  of  loyal  and  rciigious  char- 
ftoter.  The  language  ii  ft  dialect  of  the  Norse, 
but  the  offieiid  language  is  the  Danish.  It  is 
the  custom  of  the  men  before  attempting  to 
dimb  dangerous  difik  to  bare  their  heads  and 
sing  psahns.  The  longest  day  of  summer  here 
is  24  hours,  and  the  shortest  of  winter  4  hours. 
Monks  from  the  Scottish  isles  first  founded  in 
tbe  FarOe  group  a  few  hermitages.  In  the  9th 
century  ftigitive  Norwav  pirates  ftttftUUhftd 
themselves  under  Grinir  Kamban.  The  island! 
became  Dani^  when  tlieDanea  ooaqueredN(M«- 
way  in  1880.  Daring  tiM  18Ui  oentnry  tbey 
wore  notorious  as  the  BOut  of  Rmugglera.  They 
were  occupied  by  the  En^isli  firom  1807  to 
1814.  The  ftdminbtrfttlon  to  oMnpoitd  of  ft 
Danish  amtmand  or  bailifl^  who  is  commander 
of  the  armed  foroe^  and  a  landwfftj  who  is  di> 
reolor  of  the  pdioe ;  and  they  are  repreaented 
in  the  legislature  of  Denmark  by  a  deputy  ap- 
pointed by  tiie  king.  Gommeroe  with  the  Faroe 
Uftnds  it  a  monopoly  of  govnmnMnt,  nndDftiiUh 
ships  nre  poimitti  d  l  ^  Li]ipronch  tbeni  only  bft* 
tween  May  aai.  September.  Capital,  Thorshavn, 
on  thn  W.  eldn  of  BtroaAe ;  pop.  about  750. 

FARQrfT  AR,  r5T-nno«,  a  British  comic  dra- 
matist, bom  in  Londonderry,  Ireland,  in  1678, 
died  fai  London  In  April,  1707.  After  a  brief 
and  irregular  career  at  Trinity  collcp*-,  Dalilin, 
he  appeared  in  his  17th  year  as  a  coiitedian  upon 
the  Dublin  stage.  Wl  ilc  |.<  rfomiing  a  part  tal 
the  **  Indian  Emperor"  of  Dryden,  he  flr<^ideii- 
tally  inflicted  a  serious  wound  upon  his  antago- 
nist in  fencing,  iiUeh  Oi— id  him  to  renounce 
the  boards  for  ever.  He  went  to  London  in 
1696,  obtained  a  commission  in  the  oniiy,  and 
began  to  apply  himself  to  dramatic  oompo^ 
tion.  He  lived  gayly  and  HcentiniT'ly,  and 
during  the  10  vears  before  he  sank  h  victim  to 
anxiety  and  ill  health  he  produced  7  comedies, 
?ii]>erior  in  vivnrity  nnd  en«;e  of  style,  and  in 
clear  and  rapid  dcvuiupmexil  of  intrigui^  to  any 
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that  had  before  appeared  in  England.  The  last 
and  best  of  those  was  Uie  Beaox  Stratagem," 
which  fltill  keeps  Uie  stage.  Ho  also  left  a  vol- 
nme  of  "  MiscellaDies,"  oonsisting  of  poems, 
essays,  and  letters,  II is  works  havo  much  of 
the  smartnesa  and  indoKcacf  which  was  fash* 
{onable  in  hia  time,  bat  they  are  written  In  bet- 
ter language  and  arc  less  designedly  vicions  than 
the  plajB  which  preceded  the  revelation  of 
1888.  He  was  married  to  a  lady  who  had  de- 
luded him  by  spreading  a  report  that  she  pos- 
sessed a  fortune;  but  he  pardoned  the  decep- 
tion. He  passed  a  titmbled  thoni^  merry  life, 
and  left  2  daughters  in  indigence,  whom  in  a 
'  brief  and  touching  note,  written  shortly  before 
his  death,  he  reoomraended  to  the  khidneas  of 
his  friend  tl.o  nr  tor  Wilks.  A  complete  edition 
of  his  works  ai)peared  in  London  in  2  volib 
ISmo.  In  1772. 

FARRAR,  Jons,  LL.D.,  an  American  m^he- 
maUcian.  born  in  Lincoln,  Mass.,  July  1, 1779, 
died  in  Gambridge,  May  8, 1888.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  college  iu  1803,  and  afterward 
studied  divinity  at  Andover ;  but  having  received 
the  appointment  of  Greek  tutor  at  HarvMrd  fai 
1805,  be  laid  a-sido  his  intention  of  entering  tho 
ministry.  In  1807  he  was  chosen  Ilollis  profu^ 
sor  of  roathematica  and  natural  philosophy  in 
the  same  rollcge.  Tlic  stat  dard  of  mathemati- 
•cal  education  was  then  luw  in  American  col- 
leges, and  he  set  himself  the  task  of  raising  it 
to  the  European  level.  In  1818  he  published  for 
tho  use  of  his  pupils  a  translation  of  Lacroix's 
"Elements  of  Algebra,"  speedily  followed  by 
selections  from  Legendre,  Hint,  H^-zout,  and 
others.  These  works  were  at  once  adopted  as 
text  books  by  the  oollego,  and  by  the  Uniu  d 
States  military  academy.  lie  also  contributed  to 
the  Bcientifio  periodicals  and  to  tlie  "North 
American  Bo  vie  w."  For  1 3  years,  from  1 8 1 1  to 
1824,  he  was  recording  secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can academy,  its  vice-president  in  1829-^30,  and 
member  of  tho  committee  of  publication  from 
1810  to  1825.  His  principal  papers  in  the  Ke- 
moirs"  of  the  academy  are:  "Observations  on 
the  Great  Comet  of  1811;"  "Abstract  of  Me- 
teorological Observations  made  at  Cambridge 
from  1790  to  1818;"  <*AbstnKstof  Metoorolo^- 
cal  Observations  made  at  Andover "  Account 
of  the  violent  and  destmctiye  Storm  of  Saptem- 
berSS,  1815  ;**  »Aoooiintof  astngnkrEreoCri. 
cal  Plieriomenon,  observed  during  a  Snow  Storm 
accompanied  with  Thunder."  In  1 833  Bowdoia 
eollege  oooferred  on  him  the  degree  ct  LL.T>., 
and  in  18^0  ho  resigned  his  chair  in  consequence 
of  a  pmnful  illnes^  which  eventoaUy  caosed  his 
death. 

FARRE'JT,  Eliza,  countess  of  rtorby,  an  Eng- 
lish actress,  bom  in  Liverpool  iu  i759,  died 
Apcil  1889.  Her  father,  n  nittve  of  Ooi^ 
who  was  snccOR'iively  a  surgeon,  an  apothecary, 
and  an  actor,  at  his  dcatli  l«;ft  his  family  in  great 
in^gonoe^  and  Eliza  was  forced  to  appear  on  tlie 
stafe.  She  made  her  d^but  in  Liverpool  in 
1773,  aud  in  London  in  1777,  where  she  played 
moomMtj  at  tha  Hajmarko^  Oovaut  Gaidea 


and  Drury  Lano.  Although  a  very  graceful  Mid 
lively  actress,  she  owed  her  r^utaUon  cbieflj 
to  her  remarkable  beauty,  which  received  the 
homage  of  the  most  illustrious  men  of  the  time, 
eucli  as  Fox  and  tho  duke  of  Richmond,  8h« 
was  esteemed  as  much  for  her  virtues  as  ber 
beauty,  and  became,  May  1,  1797,  the  wUeoftho 
12th  earl  of  Derby,  then  a  widower,  tbefcaad* 
father  of  the  prosent  British  premier. 

FABS,  or  FaBsnrair  (ane.  P«ni»\  a  8.  W. 
province  of  Persia,  bounded  by  Irak-Ajeiul 
and  Khorassan,  £.  by  Kcrman.  S.  by  Ladksn 
and  the  Persian  ^ulf,  W.  by  the  Persian  gdf 
und  Khuzistan,  lying  between  lat.  27"  and 
31°  62'  K.,  and  long.  iSi°  30'  and  55°  20' 
greatest  length  abont  800  Oh  breadth  960;  sni, 
55,000  sq.  m.;  pop.  cstimate<l  at  1,700,000,  la- 
duding  various  tribes,  Turkomaos^  Bsii^iU| 
PerBianfl,andaanaUnQmherof Jewa.  bis<B- 
vidcd  into  the  Germascer  and  So<:  rljud.  or  warm 
and  cold  regions.  The  former  extends  inland 
from  the  coast,  its  aofftoe  1>eing  a  sandy  |ilsia, 
wholly  dependent  for  vegetation  on  tho  f>eriL>!- 
icai  rains.  The  latter  comprises  the  more  eie- 
vafeed  ni^on  belonging  to  the  great  range  of 
mountains  which  extend  from  the  Cauo^ais  to 
the  galf,  and  forms  the  watershed  between  the 
rivers  that  flow  to  the  sea  and  to  the  salt  lake 
of  Bakhtegan.  This  portion  of  tho  provinoe 
consists  of  fertile  valleys,  generally  8  to  IG  m. 
in  width  by  15  to  100  in  A  few  of 

these  valleys,  as  Sliiraz,  Kaz-eroon,  !  M  nleeht, 
are  cultivated,  but  uany  are  wooded  and  unio- 
habited.  Eastward  the  country  is  more  o^m. 
Bandy,  and  ill  supplied  with  water.  The  ciiief 
rivers  are  the  FiruzabadjTabris^N'abon,  aad  Tai 
(anc.  Aro9U\  flowing  into  tlie  Persian  guli^  and 
the  Bundemcer  (anc.  Arax€'*i)y  lallintr  irfo  Lake 
Bakhtegan.    Another  salt  lake  near  ^iuraz  Mip- 

Slies  the  province  with  salt.  Tho  general  pn^ 
nets  of  the  eonntry  are  tobacco  in  large  qaan- 
tity,  wiue,  rice,  da,ted,  opium,  linen,  cotton,  isilk, 
cochineal,  and  roses  for  the  manufacture  of  attar. 
Iron  and  lead  mines  exist,  as  also  quarries  of 
marble  and  alabaster.  Borax  and  naphtha  ari 
among  the  chemical  products.  Cattle  and  sheep 
husbandry  is  neglected,  but  attention  is  given  to 
the  raising  of  horses,  camels,  and  asses,  for  nso 
and  export.  Tho  commerce  is  chiefly  with  In- 
dia. The  government  of  the  province  is  rested 
In  a  prince  of  the  sorereign's  family,  with  gov- 
ernors of  districts.  Several  interesting  mios 
exist.  Thirty  miles  N,  of  Shiraz  are  tho  remaioi 
of  Persepolis,  one  of  Che  most  celebrated  tsA 
magnificent  cities  of  antiquity.  Hie  dlstriot 
of  Fesaa  is  sup^posed  by  some  anti^noaries  to  iw- 
TCssot  the  ancient  Pasargada,  and  to  eontsui  ins 
tomb  of  Cyrus.  In  the  vidley  of  Kazoroon  are  the 
remains  of  Shahpoor,  a  city  dder  than  the  d»f 
of  Alexander,  and  rtfoonded  by  Sapor.  .Tne 
famous  sculptured  rocks,  called  I  v  u-.v  Persians 
Nakhsh-i-Bustam,  are  in  the  plain  of  Barab- 
gerd.  Lady  Shell,  in  her  "GmppiSiiQf  lift 
and  Manners  in  Persia'*  (London,  1856),eDnnMr- 
ates  about  20  diderent  tribes  in  the  proviDoe  «f 
Fan^  the  mott  ooBMroiia  and  twmbiwMM  of 
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vbom  are  the  Kaabgbai  or  Kaahkai  and  the 
UtiMfleoe*.  Tlie  Eb|^  emunl,  Vr.  KtHQk 

Edwin  Abbott,  -who  visited  Fars  subsequently  to 
Lady  Shell  (in  I860),  derived  Bome  new  infot' 
■atiao  from  flia  Bel  Begf^  Unuell^  iiiid«rfh« 
hereditary  anthority  of  whose  &inily  the  tribes 
of  Fars  hare  be«a  for  some  generatioiis  pMt. 
Be  eatfrnaSea  the  told  nomber  of  fenfUes  of  tiM 
v;novi9  tribes  at  from  20,000  tn  22,000,  excln- 
u¥d  of  the  Mamaenni.  who  number  aboot  2,000 
ftadliea.  looeolatkm  is  mid  to  have  been  known 
nnnr;r  the  tribes  of  Fnrs  for  centuries.  Tho 
cow-|K»x,  however,  is  unknown  among  them. 
Among  the  principal  towns  are  Shiriu,  the  cap- 
ital ;  Jeliroom,  the  principal  market  for  tobacco, 
aud  a  good  market  for  English  cotton  goods ; 
Kazeroon,  ooonpying  more  epaco  bat  less  popa- 
lous  than  Jehroom,  with  excellent  opium  pro- 
duced in  the  vicinity;  Darab  or  Darabgerd,  pos- 
sessing 60  years  ago  about  100,000  datetraea, 
which,  owing  to  the  neglect  of  cultivation,  are 
BOW  reduced  to  30,000;  Behbeh&n  or  Baba- 
km ;  and  Bnskire,  the  chief  port  in  the  Persian 
p)]f,  which,  during  the  late  war  between  Gn  at 
lintaiu  and  Persia,  surrendered  to  tho  Engiijih 
Boder  Gen.Oatram  in  Dec.  1856. 

FARTHINGALE  (Fr.  tertugaeUn,  It  ffuar- 
din/itnUy^  a  petticoat  spread  to  a  wide  circum* 
ference  by  hoops  of  willow,  whalebone,  or  iron, 
introduced  into  England  under  tJii'!  nnme  in 
the  rwgn  of  Elizabeth.  Genikiueu  ul  that 
time  wore  trunk  hose  or  breeches,  and  ladies 
wore  farthingales,  which  in  the  reign  of  Anno 
were  also  termed  tab  petticoats.  They  ap- 
W'arcd  in  France  early  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
aV.  under  the  name  of  tertugadint  and  panierty 
or  btdcet  petticoats,  the  law  of  their  struc- 
ture beinj;  that  their  greatest  diameter  should 
equal  the  height  of  the  lady.  Their  abandon- 
nint  was  emetod  near  the  close  of  the  same 
reign  by  Mile.  Clairon,  who  ventured  to  appear 
opoa  the  stage  without  them,  bat  they  again 
beeme  Huhtooable  nnder  Ifarle  Antoinetteb 
TheeriDolino  petticoats  now  in  fashion  Uiroq^- 
OQt  Christendom  resemble  farthingales. 

PAfiOES  (Lat),  in  Roman  aafiquity,  a  bundle 
of  rods  in  the  mMillo  of  w]ii<'h  v.\i.s  aie,  ear- 
ned by  Uctors  before  the  suj^rior  magistrates 
m  a  tnobdl  of  anthorlt j. 

FASTfSiix.yjBff-in,  to.  keep),  abstinenco  from 
fot>d.  es|>eckliy  as  a  religioas  observance,  ap- 
plied alio  to  the  porfod  of  aoeh  abskinenoe. 

iMigioQj  fn-tin;:':  wixs  common  nninnrr  t!:p  oldest 
BstioQfl  of  the  Orient,  being  from  the  earliest 
taoM  of  tbo  mortUkatioDS  of  tho  IbUn  of 
India,  and  in  practice  among  the  nnrinnt  Fpryp- 
tim  br  those  who  devoted  themselves  to  the 
vonhip  of  IsiiL  Tbo  Greeks  and  Romans  bad 
periodical  Casta,  some  of  which  were  ordained 
i>p*ti4llyfor  priests  or  women.  From  tlio  time 
of  Moses  the  Jews  made  the  day  of  expiation  a 
'-•IT  f  fitting,  and  their  public  f:i^t^  afterward 
i«^*me  numerous.  The  modern  Jews  have  6 
&tt<Uys  annually,  of  which  the  day  of  expia- 
tion iVrm.  kipjyur)  \^  tho  most  stricMy  ol>- 
Nrysd.  All  oth^  days  are  commemorative 


of  national  calamities.  Fasting  was  early  ob- 
MiTBd  as  an  act  of  devotion  by  Christians,  and 
the  Lenten  fjxst  is  esteemed  by  the  Greek,  Roman 
OatholiOi  and  some  Protestant  ohuroh«^  a  tra- 
dltioDfram  Oie  age  ofllieapoallaa.  tbo  Greek 
church  ei\joins  fasting  on  Wednesday  and  Fri- 
day of  each  week  and  on  nnmerona  common- 
orative  oooarfons,  and  its  4  great  fiista  are  the 
40  days  ]  i  *  rt ding  Christmas,  the  40  days  of 
Lent,  from  Monday  after  Whitsonkide  to  Feter 
and  Bnil^  day  (Jmie  S9),  and  from  Aug.  1  to 
Aug.  15.  Tfic  Koni.nn  Cr.tbolic  church  makes  a 
distinction  between  fasting  and  abstinence,  flesh 
but  not  fish  being  probibited  for  food  on  ftst 
days.  Th( .  e  arc  the  40  days  of  Lent,  the  4 
Ember  di^s,  the  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  of 
the4we«kaiii Advent,  and  tbtf  vigils  or  eves 
of  tlie  great  ecclesiastical  festivals.  The  church 
of  England  observes  the  Lenten  and  Ember 
dajrs,  and  also  the  8  Rogation  days  before  Holj 
Thursday,  every  Friday  except  Christmas  day, 
and  the  vigils  of  certain  festivals.  The  month 
of  Ramadan  is  observed  aa  A  period  of  fasting 
by  Mohammedans.  In  some  of  Uj<  u  ring- 
l&nd  Statea  it  has  been  usual  for  ilie  guveruur 
to  appoint  by  proclamation  a  day  in  the  spring 
to  be  observed  by  fasting,  hnmilintinn,  and 
prayer,  when  religious  services  have  generally 
been  conducted  in  tiio  chnrohes. 

FASTI,  in  Ronmn  nntiquity,  registers  of  the 
days,  months,  aud  oUier  divisions  of  the  year, 
corresponding  with  our  modern  calendars.  The 
tenn  is  variously  derived  from  fat^  divine  law, 
and/ari,  to  speak,  as  it  properly  designated  those 
days  of  the  year  on  which  legal  business  could 
without  impiety  be  transacted,  or  legal  judg- 
ment be  given  by  the  magistrates.  Th&fcuti 
eaUndarei  or  aacrt,  tho  chief  division  of  these 
registers,  contained  the  enumeration  of  all  the 
days,  divided  into  mouths  and  weeks  of  6  days, 
according  to  tho  nundina  ^tlio  days  uf  i  :ich  of 
the  latter  being  designated  oy  the  first  8  letters 
of  the  alphabet),  the  eaknoa,  nones,  and  Ides. 
Days  on  whicM  \y^n\  I  i.siness  could  be  transacted 
were  marked  by  F,  as/oiti;  those  from  which 
jndioial  tranMolkms  w«ro  ezdnded  by  K,  as 
ne fasti;  and  days  on  which  the  assemblies  of 
the  oomitia  were  held  by  0.  Primarily  these  re- 
gisters an  sidd  to  have  been  Istnuted  by  Noma 
a-s  sacred  books  to  the  caro  of  tho  pr,nfij>T  niar- 
imits,  aad  for  near^  4  centuries  the  kuuwleUgo 
of  fbe  ealendar  oononoed  to  be  in  ezdosiTe  pos- 

crc.hion  of  tho  ]irioft:=:,  one  of  whom  re?"lfirly 
announced  the  new  moon,  aad  the  period  inter- 
Tening  between  tho  oalraas  and  the  nones.  On 
tho  nnnc^  tbo  rex  mctorum  proclaimed  the  va- 
rious festivals  to  be  observed  in  the  course  of 
the  month,  and  the  days  on  which  thej  wodU 
fall.  This  knowledge,  which  must  have greatiy 
extended  the  influence  of  the  priests,  whoseem^ 
to  Ngnkte  the  year  and  its  affairs  as  if  accord- 
ing to  revealed  divine  wisdom,  was  first  made 
public  (304  B.  C.)  by  Cneius  Flavins,  a  scribe  to 
Appius  Claudius  the  Blind,  who,  having  acquired 
sufiiciont  informntion  from  tbo  pontificid  book^ 
exhibited  a  Ubio  ot  the  lasu  iu  the  lorum,  for 
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which  ho  was  rewarded  bv  the  gratitude  of  the 
people  with  ttie  dignity  of  onmle  a»jfflk  ¥nm 

this  time  forward  such  tables  of  stone  or  mar- 
ble became  common.  Beside  the  aboTe  men- 
Ikmad  divisions  of  time,  with  tiMr  notation, 
they  generally  contained  tho  enumeration  of 
feativds  and  games,  which  were  fixed  on  oer- 
tlto  days,  astronomioal  obsenratiooB  <M  Ike  xii- 
ing  and  setting  of  the  stars  and  on  the  SMsons, 
and  sometimes  bri^  notices  about  religious  rites, 
as  well  as  of  remarkable  events.  In  utter  times 
flattery  insertt-d  the  exploits  and  honors  of  the 
rulers  of  Home  aud  tlieir  families.  The  rural 
htti  (ruMticL,  distinguished  from  the  tirbani) 
also  contained  several  directions  for  rustic  labors 
to  be  performed  each  mouth.  Ovid's  celebrated 
Zibri  Fattoruth  ma^  be  ocmsidered  as  what  we 
would  call  acompauion  to  the  almanac,  being  a 
poetical  illustration  of  the  Roman  year  as  re- 
modelled in  his  time  by  Julius  Coisar.  A  differ- 
ent kind  of  /(uti  were  those  called  annale»  or 
hittoriei^  also  tnagutralei  or  eoraularUf  a  sort 
of  chronicles,  containing  the  names  of  the  chief 
magistrates  for  each  year,  and  short  aoobnnts  of 
remarkable  events  noted  opposite  to  the  days  on 
which  they  occurred.  Hence  the  meaning  of 
historical  records  in  geoeral  attached  to  the 
term  fuH  in  poets,  while  it  is  used  in  proee 
writers  of  the  registers  of  consnlji,  dictators, 
oenton,  and  other  magistrates  belonging  to  the 
pnbHo  aroMves.  SeTend  speeiiiMiia  of  fcifl 
of  different  kinds  have  been  discovered  in  the 
last  8  oentories^  none  of  which,  however. 
It  dder  thaa  tlie  age  of  Aiuutiia.  The  Jkm 
Mafleani,  the  complete  marble  original  of  which 
was  long  preserved  in  the  Malisi  palace  at 
Rome,  rat  finally  disappeared,  are  now  known 
by  a  copy  of  Pighius ;  tne  Verriani^  known  as 
the  Prsenestine  calendar,  oompriiiiig  only  6 
months,  are  hiatorieanj  no  ma  remariuble. 
Tho  latter  appear  to  have  contained  amplo  in- 
formation about  f^vala,  and  details  of  the 
honors  bestowed  npon,  and  the  trtamphs  aehioT* 
ed  by  Casar,  Octavianus,  and  Tiberius.  A  most 
remarkAble  specimen  of  the  second  class  was 
dtaeovered  In  1546  in  the  forum  Romnnum,  in 
large  fragments^  and  is  known  under  tho  name 
of/aUi  Capitoltni,  New  f^ragmcnts  of  tho  same 
tablets  were  fonnd  in  1817  and  in  1818.  Origi- 
nally  they  contained  the  records  of  Rome  from 
the  expulsion  of  the  kings  to  tho  death  of  Au- 
gnstus.  Several  modern  writers,  as  Sigoniua, 
Beland,  and  Baiter,  have  published  chronohipi- 
eal  tables  of  Kuuiau  magistrates  under  the  title 

FAT  OF  ANIMALS.  SeeAsmMi,  Aum, 

and  Gandlk. 

FATA  MORGANA,  or  aaatlaa  of  the  niry 
Morgana,  a  form  of  mirage  occasionally  seen 
by  observers  standing  on  eminences  on  the  Ca- 
labrian  shore,  and  looking  westward  upon  the 
atrait  of  Maasioa.  It  ooours  in  still  momiiigs, 
when  fhe  waters  are  nnmffled  by  breese  or  cur- 
rent, and  the  sun,  rising  behind  the  mountains 
of  Oalabria,  strikes  down  upon  the  smooth 
wftMiftiBaiVleordB*.  m  liMl  tban  aoto 


rapklb'Qpon  the  st(^B^ant  ur,  thettrataof  wlaeh 
rat  itinNy  intermingling  present  a  series  of 
mirrors  which  variously  reflect  the  objects 
npon  the  sorfiMie.  The  tides  most  have  <^ier- 
aiad  to  ntaa  np  the  snrfsoe  into  a  convex  nn^ 
assomotinies  occurs  at  thislocali^.  Objectsinwn 
the  Sicilian  shore  oppoe^ite,  beneath  the  wrk 
hiokgroBnd  of  the  mountiuns  of  Meanna,  an 
seen  refracted  and  reflected  upon  the  water  ia 
mid  channel,  presenting  cnlai^ged  and  Uapli- 
catad  ImagMi  Gigantic  figvrea  of  men  aad 
horses  move  over  the  picture,  as  similar  ito- 
ages  in  miniature  are  seen  flitting  acruad  Ui« 
white  sheet  of  the  camera  obscura.  It  same* 
times  happens  that  the  sky  above  the  wittf 
is  so  impregnated  with  vapor  that  it  sor- 
rounds  these  objects  with  a  colored  hue.  The 
wonderful  exhibition  is  but  of  short  doratioak 
Its  appearance  b  hailed  with  shouts  bv  the  po^ 
nlac^  who  call  attention  to  it  by  the  cry  of 

Morgana,  Morgana  I"  The  phenom>Mion  is  not 
peculiar  to  Uiis  locality,  though  the  oonfigar»> 
tion  of  the  coast  and  the  meteorological  cocdi- 
tiims  of  the  region  concur  to  render  ita  exhibition 
more  frequent  and  also  more  beasUftil  here  Am 
elsewhere.  The  description  of  Minasi,  whkh 
was  pnbliahed  at  Rome  in  1778^  is  commonly 
quoted  as  the  bMt  aooonntof  tUa  inirage.  (5m 
''Nicholson's  Journal  4to.  ToL L, pw ttS^ 

FATE&  SeePAMUB. 

FATnOTBS,  or  FaTmnna,  the  dwoaninli 
ofFatima,  tlio  daughter  of  Mohamme<l,  a  power- 
ful Arab  dynasty  which  ruled  fat  2^  oeotann 
tn  Egypt  and  Syria,  while  tiieAbhaaaldnedlpb 
reigned  at  Bagdad.  They  claimed  as  their 
founder  IsmaaL  the  6tb  of  the  12  imams  vb» 
were  deaoendea  firom  AH  and  iWima,  battUi 
claim  was  dispotod,  and  they  were  varioasJj 
said  to  have  fiirst  aopeared  in  Persia,  in  ^jrA 
and  at  Fea,  and  to  baTtft  haw  deaoeodaati  «  • 
Jew,  a  locksmith,  and  an  eastern  sA^e.  They 
first  attained  to  empire  under  Abu  Mohammed 
Obeidallah,  who  in  the  year  of  the  he^  iM 
(A.  I).  909)  annonnced  himself  in  Syria  as  the 
mahadjff  or  director  of  the  faitlif ol,  for^old  by  the 
KofM,  and  expected  as  the  Maaiilah  by  a  dai 
of  heterodox  Mussulmans.  Denouncea  by  the 
caliph,  he  fled  to  I^ypU  and  traversed  tbe 
whole  of  tho  north  oi  Africa  to  Se^jelmeea, 
where  ho  was  imprisoned.  lie  was  delivered  sod 
recognized  as  a  messenger  from  heaven  by  Aba 
Abdallah,  who  had  iust  overthrown  the  Afiion 
dynasties  of  the  Aglabit^  and  Medrarites.  H« 
made  himself  masttsr  of  northern  Africa  from  ibe 
atraita  of  GiMlar  to  the  border  of  Egypt,  tai 
his  successor  conquered  the  i-^land  of  Sicily. 
Moez,  the  4th  caliph,  wrested.  Egypt  from  the 
Abbaaaidoo  in  974  imnded  Cairo,  fixing  hii 
residence  in  its  present  suburb  of  Fostat,  and 
conquered  Palestue  and  a  large  part  of  Syri^ 
Aziz,  his  successor  (975-996),  consolidated  and 
extended  his  conquests,  embellished  Cairo  with 
many  monuments,  and  married  a  Christian  wo- 
man, whose  brothers  he  made  patriarchs  of 
Alexandria  and  Jerusalem.  His  son  Hakoa 
(M6-10S1)  was  i»^minently  distinguithad  iv 
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fanaticism  and  crneltj,  persecuting  alike  ChHs- 
tkns,  Jews,  and  orthodox  Muhammedans,  and 
giring  the  first  impulse  to  the  cmsades  by  his 
^nmnical  coarse  at  Jenualem.  Declaring  him- 
MJf  a  maniAstatkm  of  God,  he  became  near  the 
u'.'  1^  of  his  rcign  the  founder  of  a  new  religion, 
OQvr  represented  by  the  JDrases  of  Syria,  who 
txpeet  his  reappeaaranoe  as  their  Messiah.  From 
hid  time  tho  power  of  the  Fatimitca  declirn  1, 
Oa  the  death  of  Adhed,  the  14th  oalipb,  in  1171, 
flta  drnasty  wm  eifiiigtiMMd,  ani  s  new  one 
established  by  ihct  great  Saladin,  who  lia  l  ric- 
companied  an  army  sent  thither  by  the  sultAu 
Kinicdtti  iouM  yeiFS  lieforap  to  tawe  %  dlq>ate 
between  rival  claimants  to  tho  viziership. 

FATIQ  D£  DUILLERS,  Nicolas,  a  Swisa 
ffMoalif  and  voligfouientlMnAaat,  boni  hi  Basal, 
Fabwl4, 1664,  died  in  Worcestcrsliir* ,  England, 
m  17M.  He  was  educated  at  Geneva,  and  at  Uia 
•|ft«f  1ft  wrote  a  letter  to  Oaastnl,  te  whkA  he 
pnpoeed  a  new  explanation  nf  thn  rinp^  of  5^n- 
tnn ;  in  1665  he  gave  new  developments  to  tlie 
tteory  of  zodiacal  light  propoeiKlea  by  Oaailnl : 
and  settlinir  in  England,  ho  bittorlv  nttjiclrrn 
Leibnitz,  whom  he  accosed  of  bavinji^  stolea 
from  Newton  the  diaeovery  of  the  dirorential 
caleolas.  In  the  latter  pnrt  of  bis  life  ho  be- 
came one  of  the  most  ardent  defenders  of  tlie 
prophets  of  the  O^vennes,  and  el^med  for  him- 
self inspiration  and  tho  power  to  raise  the  dead. 
Sbafkesb  ory  ridicnled  him  in  laa  letter  on  en- 
Itinisaiu ;  and  Fntio,  \vith  two  associates,  was 
erposed  in  the  pillory  in  London,  in  S«'pt.  1707, 
'*for  abetting  and  favoring  Eltab  Marion  in  his 
wicked  and  counterfeit  prophecies."  He  anV 
se.]uent1y  went  to  Asia,  intending  to  convert  tho 
world,  but  fttiimed  to  England  and  lived  in  re- 
tirement till  his  death. 

FAUCIIER,  LfioN,  a  French  political  econo- 
nrist,  born  in  Limoges,  Sept.  8,  1803,  died  in 
KarseiUea,  Deo.  14,  1854.   While  a  youth  he 
■omiorted  his  mother  and  defrayed  the  expenses 
of  ms  education  by  employing  his  nights  in  dc- 
rigning  embroidered  work.    Bubseqnently  ho 
proceeded  to  Paris  to  gain  a  livelihood  by  teach- 
ing, and  at  the  same  time  to  pursue  the  studies 
of  ■.niiVii]  and  political  science.  After  the  revolu- 
^  of  1880  he  was  aQoeesnvdiy  editor  of  the 
AMft,  the  OmttUuUinmU,  and  the  O^urrier 
PranfaU.  Ho  wa^  chost'n  a  raomboi:  of  the 
ehamljer  of  d^otiea  for  Kheims  in  1846,  and 
Ittiching  hiraaelf  to  ^e  opposition  party,  took 
R  rirorijinent  part  in  dcl»ate3  on  all  questinn.^i 
toQchiag  upon  political  ^uomy.  Hewaseleoted 
It  Ae  department  of  Ibne  ae  one  of  Ita  rep- 
^Ts^rititiv^s  in  the  national  as'^rriddy  of  1R48 
i><:csm«miBister  of  the  interior^I>eo.  29,  and  held 
IksdBee  till  May  14, 1849.  He  was  again  ap- 
pointed minister  of  tho  int.  rior,  April  10,  1851, 
•od  was  BQcoeeded  by  M.  de  Thori^y,  Oct.  26, 
UN.  He  iPna  Imtraaimlal  in  preparing  the 
Isw  of  May  81,  1850,  restricting  the  limits  of 
tsiini^ ;  bnt  he  declined  to  aco^t  office  under 
lovis  If  apoleon  after  the        d'itat.  After 
withdrawing  from  politics,  he  devoted  him.sclf 
ts  the  intereeta  of  the  OridU  fancUr^  in  the 


organization  of  which  he  took  a  prominent  part 
Admitted  to  the  academy  of  moral  and  politioal 
science  in  1649,  he  gave  to  that  body  a  fund  of 
20,000  franca,  for  Uie  purpose  of  awarding  every 
8  years  a  prize  of  8,000  francs  to  the  author  of 
tho  best  memoir  on  political  economy,  or  the 
best  biography  of  French  or  foreign  politic^ 
economists,  the  subject  to  be  suggestea  by  the 
academy.    On  the  free  trade  question  ho  oocu- 

Sied  a  middle  position,  advocating  a  gradual  re- 
notion  of  duties,  bnt  deprecating  all  Tfoleot 
sweepinj^'  lefunn.  Tie  proposed  the  fonnaiion 
of  a  commercial  league  between  France^  Bel- 
gfnm,  Spain,  and  Bwltserlasd,  imder  the  name 
of  '^southern  R'Eipuc."  ns  a  ('•onnf erpoise  to  the 
German  ZoUoerein,  and  pnblisljed  Ata  viewa  em 
the  anl^eot  hi  a  pamphlet  hi  1849.  Anwmg  hto 
remarkable  earlior  tiTarts  was  r<n  c?-.ay  in  tho 
S*9U4f  de$  deux  mondes  on  the  relations  of  prop- 
erty hi  Fhmce,  and  a  pamphlet  in  1888  on 
prison  refonn.  His  ])rin(  ip;ii  work,  Etudes  tur 
CAugUterre^  a  description  ol  the  social,  indus- 
trial, and  politiea]  hatltntiotka  of  Engund,  ap- 
penrrd  in  1 846.  His  remarks  on  tho  production 
of  the  predooB  metals,  and  the  withdrawal  of 
gold  from  eireahikfcion  in  several  countries  in 
Europe,  vrm  translated  into  English  in  1852, 
by  Mr.  Tlionais  Hanker,  jr.,  for  some  time  gov- 
ernor of  the  bank  of  England. 

FAUCIGNY,  a  N.  E.  province  of  the  dnchy 
of  Savoy,  belonging  to  the  administrative  divi- 
sion of  Annecy  ;  area,  about  860  sq.  m. ;  pop^ 
in  1857,  103,980.  Capital,  lionneville.  Fan- 
cigny  is  ono  of  tho  most  elevated  district.s  in 
Europe,  being  partly  covered  by  the  Pennine 
Alps.  Tho  valTevs  of  CTinmoimi  and  of  the  G  iffre 
belong  to  it,  Tho  most  beautiful  Alpine  tlovvcrs 
abourui  on  tho  mountains;  the  valleys  are  fertile 
and  well  cultivated,  Tho  chief  occupation  of  the 
inhabitants  consists  in  the  rearing  of  cattle. 

FAULT,  in  geology,  a  displacement  of  strata, 
interrupting  their  continuity.   Faults  are  fro- 

2uently  met  with  in  working  coal  beds  in  the 
Inglish  mines,  the  miner  coming  unexpectedly 
in  his  progress  against  an  abrupt  wall  of  other 
strata.  The  angle  this  makes  with  the  plane  of 
tho  bod  ho  ii  workiri-,'  indicate-^  nn'Iii'! lior  hO 
must  look  up  or  down  for  its  continuation  OH 
the  other  ride  of  the  diatoeatton,  always  looUng 
for  this  on  the  side  of  tho  obtuse  angle.  Beda 
are  thus  heaved  from  a  few  feet  to  several  hun- 
dred or  even  thousand  ftet.  Tknlta  of  greatez- 
tont  nro  rarely  mot  with  in  the  United  States, 
though  some  have  been  notioed  in  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia.   (See  Amthkaorx,  toI.  i.  p.  647.) 

FAUNA,  tho  asaembln^^p  of  animals  naturally 
b^onging  to  a  continent,  regicm.  or  district 
IlmltM  by  geographieal  or  phyrioal  boondori^ 

whether  of  land  or  wntcr;  nl-^o,  in  geology,  the 
remains  of  animab  found  m  any  particular 
fbrmatkm.  Among  the  animals  oonstitotlng 
the  fauna  of  a  countrr  wc  find  certain  types  oc- 
curring nowhere  else,  ha  the  sloths  in  South 
Ameriea,  tiie  omithorhynchns  in  AustmUai 
tho  hippnpotnmns  in  Afrio'i,  tlio  ti^cr  in  Asia, 
the  walrus  and  polar  bear  in  tho  orciio  re- 
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aaaoB\  oihera  have  extended  range,  as 

tM  manapiak  of  Australia,  represented  in 

America  by  the  opossum ;  others  occnr  in  alinost 
all  parts  of  the  world,  as  the  bats,  which  show 
different  q>ecies  in  Amoriea,  Earo|M^  and  Aria. 
The  ultimate  distribution  of  the  species  of  nfiuina 
.  is  intimately  connected  with  thu  temperature, 
nstare  of  the  soil,  and  character  of  the  vegeta- 
tion ;  this  is  most  strilcingly  proved  by  tbo  arc- 
tic fanna,  which  inciudea  aniiuals  common  to 
America,  Europe,  and  Ada,  continents  whose 
species  in  the  tcrapcrato  and  tropical  zones  are 
entirely  different  The  flora  of  a  country, 
which  is  the  natural  oombinatioa  of  planta,  lUto 
the  fauna,  baa  peculiar  characters  more  resem- 
bling otber:)  as  we  go  toward  the  ]X)lc,  and  widely 
different  in  the  nj^ions  of  the  equator.  In  wo 
peo1op;icfil  fiinnro  we  fiiid  *.^  irlrnre  of  the  samo 
luwd  oi  dibiribuLiuu  lu  lociiiiucii  best  suited  to 
special  forms  of  life,  in  many  cases  coinciding 
with  the  present  animals;  the  edentata  of  Bra- 
xil  and  the  marsupials  of  Australia  of  former 
epochs  belong  to  the  same  typ^  though  of 
different  genera  and  species  as  the  existing  ani- 
mals. The  distribution  of  faunie  is  interesting 
not  only  in  their  relation  to  paleontology  and 
xoology,  but  to  some  of  the  highest  and  most 
disputed  points  of  ethnology.  Agassiz  and 
others  have  shown  that  the  natural  i>rovinoe8 
of  animals  coincide  remarkably  with  the  natu- 
ral  range  of  dirtinct  types  of  man.  The  4  great 
primary  divisions  of  animals,  viz.,  vertebrata. 
articulata,  moUusca,  radiata,  are  found  together 
ia  every  port  of  the  present  ocean  as  well  as  of 
the  ancient  waters ;  on  land  we  find  the  first  3 
divisions  only,  the  last  being  entirely  aquatic. 
The  distribotion  of  the  dassea  la  more  limited ; 
though  the  radiata  are  with  one  cxc  i  ti  n 
(h^d^)  marine,  some  moUusks  are  marine, 
others  flovtetUe,  oihera  terrestrial;  €b»  same  Is 
true  of  articulates  and  vertebrates.  Every  nat- 
ural province  has  its  peculiar  animals  and 
pknts^  tiioagh  the  liodti  of  eneh  pcorlnees  ate 
as  yet  not  suffkiently  well  ascertained  to  be  of 
much  advantage  in  chuafication.  The  unequal 
distribution  of  these  faonie  is  well  displayed  in 
O  sketch  by  Agaselz  in  N"ott  and  GliiM  n's 
Types  of  Mankind,*'  which  may  bo  regarded 
as  an  approximation  to  a  natural  arrangemeot 
of  zoological  provinces,  whetlier  his  concluflons 
in  regard  to  their  relation  to  human  types  be 
oeespted  or  not.  Profl  Agassiz  divides  the 
globe  into  S  realms,  as  follows:  1.  Arctic  realm, 
corres[x>nding  to  tbe  arctic  circle,  or  rather  to 
the  isothennal  line  of  82^  F.,  within  which  the 
forests  disappear;  inhabited  by  Ksquimau.x  and 
other  hyperborean  nations,  and  by  a  fauna  com- 
mon to  tlie  8  northern  continents ;  its  charac- 
teristic animals  are  *hc  '.rhite  bear,  walrus, 
reindeer,  soals,  largo  cetaceans,  palmiped  birds, 
nmneroas  dshee  (eqteoially  the  »almonida),  and 
a  variety  of  worms,  crnstacca,  mDlhi'-k';,  echino- 
derms,  and  mcdu.sw ;  no  reptiles  form  part  of 
this  flama;  the  vegetation  is  of  the  most  mea^rrc 
description,  consisting  of  mosse.-?,  lichens,  and  a 
fuw  grauuueoua  andnowering  plants  and  dwarf 


birches.   i»  The  Asiatic,  inhabited  by  Mon- 
goliani^  eompriscs  the  Mantchoorian,  Japwnei% 
Chine<^,  rentrd  Mongolian,  and  Caspian  CannSB, 
whoso  iuiiits  are  sufficiently  explained  by  their 
names;  am its  animals  are  the  mutOc  d<«r, 
the  yak,  the  Bactrian  camel,  the  wild  bone 
and  ass,  and  peouliar  8|iedes  of  bear,  ante- 
lope, and  goat   8.  The  European  vmub,  ii* 
habited  by  the  most  cultivated  races,  cam- 
prises  tbe  Scandinavian,  Bussiao,  ccairil 
ropean^  soatbem  £ur<^)ean,  north  African,  Egyp- 
tinn,  Syrian,  and  Irniiinn  faunao ;  tlie  nriity 
this  realm  is  shown  by  tiic  range  of  ita  uiimmjas 
and  birds,  end  by  its  physical  geogi!a|iiiy ;  its 
animals  represent  chiefly  the  same  frewr*  m 
those  of  Aaia^  bat  of  ditlereul  species,  enitirao- 
ing  the  best  known  and  many  of  the  criginsii 
of  the  domesticated  species;  the  nations  of  men 
bear  a  very  strikmg  rclaLiOQ  to  these  ciraua- 
scribed  faunffi.  4.  The  Am^can  realms  fadiab- 
ited  by  the  American  Indiaas,  comprises  the 
Canadkm,  middle  states,  sontbern  statee,  Boct^ 
mountains,  north  west,  Califomian,Central  Amtt 
ican,  West  Indian,  Brazilian,  pampas,  GonfiDe- 
ras,  Peru  viaa,  and  Patagonian  faunie ;  among  the 
chara^ristio  animals  are  the  sloths  and  anna* 
dillos,  opossum,  bison,  distinct  species  of  moo- 
keys,  deer,  bears,  goats,  and  sheep,  tbe  humming 
and  mocking  birds,  3-tood  ostrich,  the  alligator, 
gar-pike,  dec   (Bealms  2.3,  and  4,  Uo  vrithia  (bi 
temperate  zone,  included  Between  the  isotbeniM 
of  32°  and  7i°  F.)    5.  Tlio  African  realm,  in- 
habited by  negro  races,  comprises  the  Sahana, 
Nubian,  Abyssinian,  Senegalian,  Guinea,  tsUs- 
land,  capo  of  Good  Hope,  and  Madagascar 
faunas;  among  tbe  animals  are  the  chimpanssc^ 
hippopotamus,  liou,  zebra,  gnu,  giratTe,  Afiriea 
elephant  and  rhinoceros,  2-toed  ostrich.  6.  Tb« 
Mah^'an  realm,  inoiadiog  the  Dokhnn,  Indo- 
Chinese,  and  tiie  Island  fiMUUS,  eorreepoodmg 
to  the  Malay  and  Tclingan  races  of  man  ;  aiaoc^ 
its  animals  are  the  orang-outang  Indian  eis- 
phtnt,  ridnoeeroi,  and  tapir,  and  tho  amee  et. 
7.  The  Australian  rcahn,  charactcri.To*!  jtrinci- 
pally  bj  the  marsupials  and  monotremes,  and  bj 
the  abaeoee  of  roonk^r*,  nmdnants,  careironi, 
pachyderms,  and  edentates.    8.  The  PolynesiEn 
realm,  inhabited  by  the  bouth  sea  islanders,  with 
numerous  local  IkiuuB,  eaoh  group  of  islaodsliei^ 
ing  mm}-  animals  peculiar  to  itself — The  hoinaB 
race  is  distributed  all  over  tbe  earth ;  tbe  scorn- 
beroid  fishes  have  an  equally  wide  diatriWioa 
in  the  sc-a.    Fishes,  though  inhabiting  a  nypdintn 
whieli  allows  the  ir^ml  migration,  are  circoa- 
scribed  within  local  limits ;  thoee  of  tiie  tee 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  except  a  few  northern 
ones,  axo  specificallv  distinct,  and  their  dis- 
tribution is  principally  influenced  hf  the  fiM 
of  temperature  established  by  the  average  of  th« 
greatest  cold  during  the  80  coldest  days  of  th« 
year.   That  the  terreeferial  and  marine  iaoDJi 
do  not  noro^j'^ririly  correspond  in  the  same  lati- 
tude, and  Oil  tiie  same  continent,  is  proved  by 
the  facts  in  regard  to  the  southern  portion  of 
ll'.n  United  PUite".    The  jv^nirT-n'ri  of  Florida  is 
mixabited  by  tcrreslrud  and  liuvuuio  animal\ 
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•sd  ifl  coveredL  with  land  plantSi  the  same  as 
OOM  «f  tlie  ote^  of  Georgia,  Ala- 

bama, Mississippi,  &c.,  wM'  !i  aro  with  few 
exoeotioos  those  of  a  temperato  or  at  moat  aab- 
tropioal  £ooe;  wMIe  the  marine  Hdwa  and  In- 
vertebrates,  and  the  algs,  are  esKntiaUv  tropi- 
cal 6ome  of  the  most  remaiicaUe  examples  of 
Hmitod  ^Mribatkm  ci  animafa  in  local  nana, 
are  the  orangs  of  the  Sanda  island",  tJic  goHTla 
of  the  west  coast  of  Africa  near  tho  Uaboon 
mar,  the  rhinoceros  and  elephtoit  oi  aoathetn 
Africa  and  Asia,  the  tapir  of  Sooth  America 
and  of  the  East  Indies,  the  <»mel  and  dromedary, 
tiM  Oitridi  of  Africa  and  of  Sonth  America,  the 
cassowary-  and  apteryx  of  Australia,  the  protons 
of  Carinthia,  aad  the  blind  fish  and  crawfish  of 
tiia  Mammoth  cave,  Kcitncky. 

FAUNS,  in  Roman  mythology,  mral  divin- 
itiesy  descended  from  Faunas,  king  of  Latium, 
wbc  introduced  into  that  country  the  worship 
of  the  gods  and  the  labors  of  agriculture.  The 
poeta  ascribed  to  them  horns,  and  tlio  figure 
9t «  foat  below  their  waist,  but  made  them 
gayer  and  less  hideous  than  the  satyrs.  Fauns, 
Hke  satyrs,  were  introduced  upon  the  ancient 
jltige  in  comic  scenes.   The  cabalistic  mythol- 
ogy also  admits  the  existence  of  fauns,  whom 
it  regards  as  imperfect  creatures.    It  supposes 
!that  Gtxl  h:i<l  1  rented  their  soub,  but,  surprised 
'by  the  Sabbath,  liaJ  not  time  to  finish  their 
l<odies.    Hence  ilie>..  unfinished  beings  seek  to 
«han  tlie  Sabbath,  on  which  day  they  retire  to 
the  deepest  solitudes  of  the  woods  and  forests, 
FAUQUIER,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  Ya.,  bounded  X. 
W.  by  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  S.  W.  by  Rappa- 
hannock river  and  one*  of  its  branches ;  area, 
WO  sq.  m.;  pop.  In  1860,  20,868,  of  whom 
10,350  were  slaves.   It  has  a  diversified  sur- 
face, a  productive  soil,  and  is  rich  in  minerals. 
Thme  are  several  gold  mines  which  have  been 
worked  with  i)rofit,  and  beds  of  magnesia  and 
aoapstooe  have  also  been  discovered.  The  staple 
pnwaetlona  are  grain,  wool,  and  hay.  In  1850 
llie  county  yielded  562,959  bushels  of  Indian 
com.  386,824  of  wheat,  8,528  tons  of  hay,  210,- 
tll  Ibi.  of  tnrtter,  tad  78,8S5  ct  wool.  There 
were  85  churches,  and  928  pupils  attending 
jroblic  and  other  schoda.  Value  of  real  estate 
ia  1M<,  $9,755,580.  Foraied  ia  aad 
PATTted  in  honor  of  Qov.  Francis  Fanqaior  of 
Yugioia.  Oapital,  Warrenton. 

KAUfflEL,  OLkvum,  a  Treneh  Uatorian  and 
writer  apon  belles  lottre.^,  born  in  St.  fitic nnc, 
Oct.  21, 1772,  died  in  Paris,  July  15, 1844.  lu 
1793  he  beeione  aa  officer  in  the  army  of  tho 
Pyrfcntea,  but  after  a  year's  service  rmni^nrrd 
the  military  profession,  and  devoted  himself  to 
andy.  He  was  for  2  years  secretary  to  Fouch6, 
th«  minister  of  police,  but  resigned  when  in 
1903  he  saw  Napoleon  about  to  concentrate  the 

Ewniment  in  his  own  hands.  Ifnunrhile  he 
il  tn,vlc  nrqnaintanoe  with  many  literary  per 
Ktiii,  kod  attracted  the  attention  of  Madame  do 
Bttfl,  had  become  associated  with  Condorcet 
tiv3 1'l'-'  (t*  rando,  and  was  devoting  particular  at- 
tMim  to  the  oriental  langni^pea.   He  published 
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in  1810  a  translation  of  the  Parthenait  o(  Bag- 
gesen,  and  soon  afterward  translations  of  2  of 

the  tragedies  of  Manzoni.  The  latter  showed 
his  esteem  for  Fanriel  by  dedicating  to  Imn  hia 
Oetrmagnola,  He  began  a  Malory  of  atoictpn, 
for  which  he  had  colk*  t.  d  many  mtrteriak,  but 
he  weariedof  the  labor  of  writing,  and  the  woric* 
waa  never  fbldked.  To  1864>*5  bspobBdied  Iris 
•'Popular  Songs  of  Modern  Greece,"  giving 
both  the  or^s"^  ^  a  French  versifH). 
In  1880  ho  was  appointed  to  fhe  profcawtairfp 
of  foreirn  'itr  ratnr  in  the  faculty  of  letters  at 
Paris,  created  expresdy  for  him  by  Guizot.  In 
1886  iqipeared  Ida "Kstory  of  8oath«m Qanl 
under  the  German  ConqTicrorfl,''  in  4  vols.  This 
work  gmaed  for  him  admi^ion  into  the  academy 
of  inscriptions  and  belles  lettres.  He  was  one 
of  the  collaborators  in  the  ''Literary  History 
of  France,"  for  which  he  furnbhed  a  remarkar 
ble  notice  of  Brunetto  Latini,  beside  many 
others.  In  18.37  ho  published  a  **  History  of 
the  Crusade  against  uxq  Albigensian  Heretics, 
written  in  Provencal  Verses  by  a  contemporary 
Poet,"  to  which  he  added  a  translation  and  in- 
troduction. After  his  death  ono  course  of  his 
lectures  was  published  under  the  title  of  a 

History  of  the  Provencal  Literature,"  in  which 
he  developed  his  theory  that  this  literature  gave 
origin.to  tiie  romances  of  Charlemagne  and  of 
the  roirnd  tabic,  and  to  the  ideas  of  honor,  love, 
and  gallantry  which  modiiied  the  manners  of 
the  middle  ages.  An  English  translation  of  the 
first  22  chapters,  which  comprise  the  complete 
history  of  Provenral  lyrical  poetry,  by  rrot 
Q.  J.  Adler,  has  be* n  lunced  for  publication 
(New  York,  1859.)  Another  course  of  his  lec- 
tures was  published,  entitled  Dante  and  tlie 
Origin  of  the  Italian  Language  and  Literature." 

FAU8T,  Dr.  Johakn,  a  prominent  character 
of  the  natkmal  and  popular  poetry  of  Qermany. 
According  to  tradition,  ho  was  a  celebrated 
necromancer,  born  about  A.  D,  1480  at 
KnittVmgen,  or  Kundliogen,  in  Wlkrtemberg, 
or,  a.s  others  linve  it,  at  Roda  in  the  present 
grand  duchy  of  Saxe- Weimar,  or  at  Saltwedei 
in  the  tbra  principality  of  Anhalt.  He  is  said 
in  have  studied  magic  at  Craro^r.  Having 
mastered  all  the  secret  sciences,  he  was  seized 
wWb  gloomy  diaaatlafiMMon  at  the  ahaUowneas 
of  human  knowledge,  and  with  an  intense  long- 
ing after  a  more  elevated  kind  of  mental  and 
pb jrical  aqjoymcnt.  He  coo^ured  the  Evil  One, 
and  made  an  agreement  with  him,  according 
to  whidti  the  devil  was  to  serve  Faust  for  full  24 
jeara,  dbeying  all  his  behests,  ahdattheexpin^ 
tion  of  the  term  Faust's  .soul  was  to  bo  delivered 
to  cterual  damnatioa.  The  contract,  signed  by 
Faust  with  his  own  blood,  contidnad  the  follow- 
ing 5  conditions  :  1,  ho  shall  renounce  God  and 
all  celestial  hosts ;  2,  he  shall  bo  an  enemy  of 
all  mankind ;  8,  he  shall  not  obey  priests ;  4, 
he  vhnW  not  go  to  church  nor  partnlcc  of  the 
holy  S4icrament8;  5,  he  shall  hate  and  tthuu 
-wedlock."  Fanat  having  signed  this  agreement, 
Satan  sent  him  a  tpin*'!!*  /^'^rfilrrris  (Mf^]^])]^- 
topheles,  Mephoatophihs,  or  .Mxpiiiiitopiuic:^;,  a 
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deffl^ivbo  likes  to  live  amoDgmea."  Fanst  now 
iMgui  ft  btiffitnt worldly  career.  He  revelled  in 
all  manner  of  sensual  enjoyment,  of  which  bis  at- 
tentive dovil-servout,  with  an  inezhaostibie  fer- 
tili^  of  imagination,  was  always 
and  more  attractive  forms.  When  remorse  tor- 
mented Faust  and  surfeit  led  him  to  sober  reiicc- 
tion,  Mephistopbeles diverted  him  with  all  kinds 
of  curinn^  devilries.    Fnust  frcqticntly joined  in 
them,  aud  applied  his  su|H;ruaiural  po  w  erei  lo  ihe 
mostastonishing  featsof  witchcraft.  This  period 
of  his  career  is  embellished  by  popular  poetry 
with  numerous  comical  tricks  and  miraculous 
feats.   Du^istcd  at  last  with  his  life  of  di»* 
gipation,  Faust  yearned  for  the  blcssiings  of 
matrimony.   Satan,  afraid  of  losing  him,  ap- 
peared in  all  the  terrors  of  firo  and  brim- 
stone, and  frightened  him  oat  of  this  purpose. 
But  in  order  to  satisfy  his  desire,  he  sent  him 
from  the  lower  regions  the  beautiful  Greek 
Helena  as  a  concubine.    Faiut  lived  with  her, 
and  she  bore  him  a  ton,  Jnatm  Fanstns.  Fi- 
nally, the  term  of  24  years  drawing  to  its  close, 
remorse  and  fear  overpower  him  completely « 
as  a  last  reaort  1m  Meltt  T«Bef  ttod  salTttMQ 
jjriests,  but  nofliiiig  avails  liiin.    All  flee  from 
the  doomed  man.  Midnight  approaches;  an 
Qoeartlily  nobe  is  heard  ftanFaoslVi  room,  tira 
howling  of  a  storm  which  shakes  ihe  Iwu^o  to 
its  very  foundation,  demoniacal  laughter,  cries 
of  pain  and  angui^,  a  piercing,  heait-gwkling 
cnl!  for  help,  followed  by  the  stillness  of  death. 
2««xt  morning  they  find  Faust's  room  «mpty, 
hot  on  tiha  floor  and  walls  evUaiiM  of*  ▼ioMnt 
struggle,  pools  of  Mood  ntid  shattered  brains; 
the  corpse  itself,  mauglod  in  a  most  horrible 
manner,  they  find  upon  a  dnnghilL  The  beBn> 
tiful  HelLMia  and  her  son  have  dLsappcarpf}  for 
ever.^ — That  some  such  person  as  Faustus  has 
existed  is  asserted  fai  tile  most  Afreet  mamier 
by  writers  who  profess  to  have  convcrsef!  ■^vith 
him.  Amons  tb^  eye-witnesses  are  l*hilip  Me- 
Jaaohthon,  the  great  reformer,  and  Ck>nrad  Ges- 
ner  (1661),  nnd  even  in  Luther's  "  Table-Talk'* 
mention  is  made  of  Dr.  Faustns  as  a  man  hrro' 
trievably  lost.  Bnt  it  is  by  no  mesas  eerliia 
that  the  real  name  of  this  man  wn?  Faustus. 
Joseph  GOrrcs  maintains  that  a  certain  George 
Sabellicus  to  the  only  historical  pemB  in  whom 
the  origimd  of  Faost  can  be  reco<Tnizr>(!.  Tn 
hi8  opinion  Faustns  was  a  fictitious  name  which 
Sabellicus  assumed.  Others  have  endesvoted 
to  sho'v  that  George  Sabellicns  disappenred 
about  tlie  year  1516  or  1517,  aiid  Uiai  i'aust 
was  one  of  his  pupils.   Faustns  death  is  pre- 
sumed to  have  tnkpn  plnce  in  15f?S,  Tradition 
has  connected  wah  ins  name  a  great  number 
of  biographical  traits  and  magical  §nt§tbrm» 
W  asoribed  tp  other  reputed  conjurers,  such  as 
AnMrtns  Magnus,  Simon  Magus,  and  raracelsus. 
"  Faust,"  says  Gorres,  "  to  rather  a  book  than  a 
person.   AU  that  to  related  of  his  wonderful 
magical  powers  has  ^nmed  part  of  popular  tra- 
dition  for  centuries  before  his  time.  Fanst 
was,  so  to  speak,  merely  the  seal  stamped  upon 
tbe  coDeotioik  of  aU  these  traditiona."  Thto 


opiaion  is  essentially  adopted  by  the  brotkn 
Grimm.  Karl  Roeenkrang  says :  The  j^opolir 
history  of  Dr.  Faust  is  merely  a  combinatioo 
of  a  number  of  fables,  all  turmog  up(»  tk 
point,  via. :  the  attempt  of  msa  to  ri»to 
Bupernnman  men  til  and  pnysirt^l  power  ly» 
compact  with  bataa,  Maoy  tiungs  ascribed  so 
Faiuit  by  popular  bdief  are  likewise  rebtod  of 
other  men  who<i<>  profound  knowledge  or  •Vifl 
the  m&ivi  were  unable  to  comprdMnd.  La  u.is 
req)ect  the  fable  of  Faust  may  be  comparni  u> 
those  of  Fortnnatns  or  the  Wandering  Jew."  Ia 
its  very  earlit^st  aud  crudest  form  the  fakk  d 
Faustus  appears  as  an  illnstratioOf  boverv 
quaint  and  coarse,  of  a  deep  phiioeopbical  m- 
timent.  The  tragical  fate  of  Faostos  is  r^re> 
sented  to  result  m>m  an  irreconcilable  comet 
of  fiftith  and  knowledge.  In  the  second  part  cf 
hto  Ihfuat,  Goethe  has  attempted  a  poetMil  sv 
lotion  of  the  legend-  Through  all  vicisjitwkf 
he  leads  Fanst  to  a  point  where  at  last  bettor 
rienoee  the  feeling  of  perfect  happiness  ia  » 
voting  his  intellectual  faculties  to  the  promoticQ 
of  the  welfare  of  hto  kind.  Xhea  ha  has  itc 
tained  the  eod  which  he  has  polntad  ostt> 
^trfi'Iilstojilieles  as  tlio  object  of  all  hi^  I'mgiiig^ 
and  to  removed  from  thto  life,  DOt|  how«T8i^ta 
be  lost,  Init  to  be  ssfed  by  to?e,  the  "sw- 
womanly'^  that  "  leads  us  on  high."  Goetb*'s 
famous  poem  attempts  to  show  that  vm'tkot- 
ing  after  loMmledge  may  lesd  Un  Isle  mmf 
errors  and  failings,  bnt  cannot  do-troy  his  W.£tT 
natore. — The  first  printed  biogra^y  of  fn^ 
snMsrsd  ia  leeV,  atJnMmtt  JwMim 

jDr.  Johmn  FatuUn,  den  vxitbetehreyttn  ^s* 
berer  vnd  t^wwt  K^tUr.  Inl686tiien&^ 
pesred  a  rhyssed  editioa  and  « trsasUdoo  into 

low  Dutch ;  in  1589,  a  translation  into  Frescli, 
Hutoira  prodigmm  et  hmentahU  de  Jm 
fkmt;  about  the  same  time,  an  EngliA^ 
Pi  on,  "A  Balkd  of  the  Life  and  Death  of 
Doctor  Faustus,  the  great  Conjurer and 
shortly  after,  "  The  Htotory  of  the  DamniUe 
Life  and  Deserved  Death  of  Dr.  John  F&ojtiB.' 
The  latter  version  seems  to  have  been  the  basis 
of  Ohrtotopher  Marlowe's  drama,  "Life 
Death  of  Dr.  Faustus,"  which  in  its  tumwii 
transformed  into  a  German  puppet  pii»y-  I^." 
from  this  puppet  play,  which  has  preseired  itt 
popularity  in  Gennany  for  two  centuries,  tlwJ 
Goethe  drew  the  first  conceptiou  oi  tt^edj, 
a  fact  which  ezpUuns  the  sinking  similsrity  I*- 
tweon  the  opening  monologue  of  Faust  ia  Mir* 
iuwij  s  aud  Goethe's  poems.   In         G.  * 
Widmann  published  ("m  German)  a  "Troeffi^ 
tory  of  the  Horrid  raul  Execrable  Sins  aa 
Vices,  also  of  many  Miraculous  and  p>*8*| 
strange  Adrentoras^  of  Dr.  J<^annes  Faa>ta« 
(8  vols  ).    A  new  version  appeared  in  1J|^ 
bearing  llie  title  (mGeruiau),  '*  The  8«iBBll<* 
Life  and  Horrible  Death  of  the  Notorious  Arcli- 
Necromancer  Dr.  Johann  Fanst"  Itwss^ 
republished,  but  replaced  at  last  by  an  tbndgtA 
edition  of  Widmann's  verrioo  (1728).  A  grej 
number  of  books  on  necromancy  aho  PJ^^f 
to  ^70)  &om  original  mannsocipli  tt 
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bi3  caLalistic  formnlas,  charms,  tafism&ns,  &c. 
Ail  of  th«fl6  pobJications,  and  also  oil  important 
monographs  Mftrfng  upon  this  sabject,  have 
been  reprinted  in  tho  YaluaMe  collection  of  J. 
Sdidble,  Das  KUmter  weltiick  und  geiUliak 
(Slattgart,  1847).  Hore  than  ffiO  diAivnt 
works  on  the  legend  of  Fau^t  are  enumerated 
io  Peter's  Literatur  der  J^uattage  (2  Tok^ 
HaDe,  1949, 3d  editi<»n  1851> 

FAUST,  or  FrsT,  .Totiaxn-,  an  associate  of 
Gatenberg  and  Schotter  in  the  first  derelop- 
ment  of  tne  art  of  printing,  bora  fn  Hent^ 
died  in  Pari=;  nb'Mit  1466.    He  probably  had 
no  sbare  in  tlie  invention  of  the  arL  and  his 
oonnectioo  with  it  eommeneed  la  14o0^  when 
Gutenberg^,  having  expended  a  fortune  in  ex- 
perimcDting,  induced  Fanst  to  enter  into  part- 
nership wiui  him,  and  advance  ftmda  to  aatah- 
lish  the  business  of  printing  at  Mentz,  the  latter 
harins  a  lien  on  the  materials  as  security.  The 
«abr  taunm  prododaons  of  the  press  of  Fanst 
ana  Gutenberg  are  nn  indulgence  granted  by 
Pope  Nicholas  Y.  to  Paolinus  Cliappe,  ambassa* 
dor  of  the  king  of  Cyprus,  of  which  18  copies  on 
vellam  printed  in  1454  remain,  and  2  copies  of 
a  2d  edition  printed  in  1405,  and  an  "  Appetd 
to  (^iristendomftgtfiisttiie  Turk:^,**  supposed  to 
ms^  to  the  former  year.  The  celebrated  folio 
Lai  in  Bible  of  the  Mazarin  library  is  also  at- 
tribated  to  this  period.   This  is  a  close  imi- 
tation of  the  best  writing,  the  rnbricatcd  rnp 
itals  being  written  in  by  hand ;  and  it  is  probabiy 
to  this  edition  that  Is  to  be  referred  the  weU 
known  though  apocryphal  etory  of  Faust  hav- 
ing been  arrested  at  Paris  on  a  charge  of  magic 
for  wiling,  at  a  fraction'  of  their  uf^iial  ])rice, 
copies  of  the  Bible  so  exactly  alike  that  they 
ecrald  not  have  been  produced  by  hnman  agen- 
cy alone.  A  copy  of  this  edition,  the  only  one 
in  America,  is  in.  the  library  of  Mr.  James 
Lenox,  of  Ifew  York;  it  cost  about  |3,000. 
In  1455  Faust  put  an  end  to  the  partnership 
by  5uing  Gutenberg  for  his  advances,  amount* 
ing  apparently  to  only  1,600  florins,  but  sweRed 
by  di&rgcs  of  interest  and  expenses  to  2,020. 
The  suit  resulted  in  his  favor,  and  he  took  pos- 
I  tMloiicftheffreBterpartofihestoelcliisat^ 
fiction  of  tlie  debt.  Faust  then  associated  with 
'i     himself  Peter  Schdffer,  his  son-in-law,  who  had 
been  in  ttnlr  employment,  and  had  Mrfeeted 
the  nrocc«;  of  making  movable  metallic  types 
by  the  inventicm  of  the  punch.  The  first  com- 
plete result  of  this  new  hmntkm  was  the 
Raii&naU  Ditinonm  Oj^xo-nm  of  Dnrtinrlus 
(Urge  folio,  1469),   Two  editions  of  a  Psalter. 
MutifuUr  Mceontod,  had  previously  appeared 
viththe  unprint  of  Fanst  and  SchOffor  ri457 
a&d  1459),  but  in  these  the  large  capitals  were 
cat  on  wood.   Copies  of  9  omer  works  from 
their  press  with  date  and  imprint  still  exist, 
iocloding  a  Latin  Yolgato  Bible  (2  vols,  large 
fol,  1462),  and  the  De  OfficUi  toA  Pmndoxa 
of  Cicero  (small  fol,  1466;  a  copy  of  this,  the 
first  printed  classic  author,  is  in  the  Astor 
library,  New  York),  beaUa  MTWal  not  so  aa- 
ttwiicttad,  whkh  torn  a  dm  WKimManot 
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arc  attributed  to  them.  The  quarrels  between 
the  arclibtshop  Diethervon  Iseuburg  and  Adolf 
of  Nassau,  wnich  resulted  in  the  sacking  of 
Mentz  by  the  latter  in  1402,  proved  disastrous 
to  Faust^s  establishment ;  his  workmen  were 
scattered,  and  the  printing  process,  whieh  had 
been  keptasa  ^'  ( 1 1 1  in  Mentz,  was  divulged  hj 
them  in  oUier  'couutriM.  A  abort  time  after- 
wild,  however,  Flsnst  was  enabled  to  reeome 
bis  operati  lis,  lie  made  several  journeys  to 
Pwia,  in  the  last  of  which  he  is  aui^MMwd  to 
have  died  there  of  the  plague. 

FAT^STIN  I.    See  SonoTjQrB. 

FAUSTINA,  AssiA  Gai.bria,  daughter  of 
Amifais  Yenia.  prefeot  of  Borne,  and  wife  of 
the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  born  A.  T).  104, 
died  in  141.  6be  ascended  the  throne  with 
Antoninus  in  188,  and  though  the  emperor 
grieved  at  the  pr  vHicK^y  of  her  life,  hia  affec- 
tion for  her  made  him  place  her  after  deaUi 
among  the  number  of  the  aoddessea,  raise  t«DS- 
ples  and  altars  to  her,  and  have  inednb  struck 
in  her  honor,  exceeding  in  number  and  variety 
those  is  hiooor  of  any  other  Roman  empress. — 
Akiha,  younger  daughter  of  the  preceding,  wife 
of  her  cousin  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelins,  bom 
A.  D.  126,  died  in  170.  She  was  the  Messalina 
of  her  time,  Furpnssing  even  the  'Vts'-olntc  man- 
ners of  her  inotlier.  The  emperor  was  aware  of 
her  disorderly  life,  buttovadher,  notwithstand- 
ing the  rMllerie«  nnd  nmrmnrs  of  the  people  and 
the  advice  of  his  friends.  She  accompanied  him 
in  an  expedition  to  the  East,  and  suddenly  died 
at  a  villftge  near  the  foot  of  Mt  Taurus.  Au- 
relins mourned  for  her,  ranked  her  among  the 
goddess^  caused  medals  to  be  struck  in  her 
honor  bearing  the  inscription  of  Pudieitia^  and 
exalted  the  place  where  she  died  into  a  city 
with  the  name  of  Faustinopolis. 

FAVERSITAM,  or  FsvanaBAM,  a  market 
town,  borough,  and  parish  of  Kent,  England, 
and  a  member  of  the  cinquo  port  of  IKjmt, 
on  a  branch  of  the  Swale,  45  m.  £.  &  £. 
of  London ;  pop.  in  1861, 4^698.  It  eontaiiis  a 
handsome  church,  built  of  flint,  with  a  light 
and  graceful  q>ire^  several  chapels,  schools,  and 
assembly  rooms,  and  a  theatre.  The  town 
has  long  been  famous  for  the  manufacture 
of  gunpowder,  and  has  also  some  factories  of 
Roman  oement.  Its  ehisf  trade  is  in  cystera. 
It  is  accessiblo  to  vessels  of  150  tons  burden. 

FAYIGNANA  (anc  ^gn»a  or  jEthu*(^  an 
important  Soman  naval  station),  aa  iiiana  of 
the  Mmtim  group  in  the  Mcditerrnnean,  8  m. 
from  theW.  ooast  of  Sicily ;  pop.  4,000.  It  is 
abenfe  5  u.  loof,  and  from  2  to  8  m.  broad. 
The  surface  is  low,  witli  the  exception  of  a 
range  of  hills  running  through  the  centre,  on 
tiieoidminatingsummit  of  which  is  the  castle  of 
Santa  Catanna.  There  is  a  fine  bay  on  the  E., 
on  which  stand  tlie  town  and  fortress  of  San 
Leonardo.  San  Giacomo,  the  primdpal  plaes^ 
is  on  the  N.  coast.  Tiic  island  has  several  quar- 
ries, and  extensive  tunny  and  anchovy  fisheries, 
Id  the  produce  of  which,  and  in  sheep,  goati^ 
pooltiy,  40.,  it  haa  a  floiuiahing  aiport  tiada. 
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FAVBAS,  Tbokab  Maht,  marqais  ot,  a 
Fmh  MDS^rator  agiunst  the  rsvolatloii,  Mm 

in  Bloia  in  1745,  hanged  in  Paris,  Feb.  19, 
1790.  He  entered  the  armv  in  17 56,  and  after 
aoToral  campaigns  was  made  first  lieutenant  in 
the  Swiss  guards  of  Monsieur  (afterward  Louis 
XYUI.),  and  in  1787  commanded  a  legion  in 
Holland  during  the  insnrreotion  against  the 
stadthoMer.  In  1790  lie  was  appreh<aided  as 
the  ringleader  of  a  plot  to  introduce  an  annj  of 
$0,000  men,  Swin  and  Grermans,  into  Paris  by 
night,  which  was  to  murder  Bailly,  Lafarctto, 
and  Necker,  and  to  carry  off  the  royal  i^ily 
and  the  seda  of  state  to  Peronne.  He  was  sap* 
posed  to  be  a  secret  ngcnt  of  the  liighest  pereon- 
agc^  aud  suwiciou  was  directed  to  Moosieor, 
who,  alarmed  bj  the  public  a^tation,  exculpated 
himself  by  n  speech  at  the  Iiotel  de  villo.  Fuvras 
was  Buuimoned  before  the  Chatelet,  aud,  wliile 
fhtt  populace  showed  the  greatest  fury  against 
him,  shonting  "Fnrras  to  the  lamp  po«;t,"  lie 
was  condemned  to  bo  haogcd ;  and  hu  met  hia 
Ato  with  unshaken  fortitude.  When  told  that 
no  revelations  would  save  his  own  life,  he  an- 
swered: "  TliC'U  my  secret  shall  die  with  ine." 
His  execution  took  place  at  night,  bj  the  light  of 
torches,  amid  the  jests  of  the  crowd,  and  was  the 
first  example  of  the  equality  of  revoluUonary 
justice,  capital  punishment  having  formerly  been 
inflicted  on  nobles  by  dedfUation,  and  onlj  on 
plebeians  by  hanging. 

FAVKE,  Gabuiel  Claude  Jri-KS,  a  French 
lawyer  and  poUtidan,  bom  in  Lvons,  March 
21,  1809.  Prom  1880,  when  he  advocated  the 
abolition  of  royalty,  until  the  present  day,  ho 
has  been  a  consbtent  champioa  of  ropahlioan 
principles,  in  the  press,  in  tiie  fornm,  and  at 
tlio  bar,  -wlioro  ho  nas  frequently  been  the  de- 
fender of  parties  indicted  bj  the  govemmenL 
After  fhe  rerolntlon  of  Feb.  1848,  he  became 
Fecretary-gcneral  of  the  ministry  of  the  interior, 
but  resigned  on  being  elected  to  the  oonstita* 
ent  assembly.  Ho  offlolafted  for  aomo  time  as 
under  secretary  of  the  ministiT  of  foreign  af- 
fairs, and  was  often  beard  in  debate.  He  voted 
for  tbo  proaeoirtlon  of  Loafs  Bhmo  and  Oana- 
sidiCro,  on  accoTint  of  the  inFurrection  of  June, 
1848,  and  for  proeoriptive  measures  against  po> 
Htied  olnl»  and  tnmnltiioiia  assemblies  in  the 
street;  but  he  proposed  a  preamble  to  the  con- 
stitntion,  making  it  incumbent  upon  tlie  state 
to  assist  those  of  the  woridng  olasses  who  were 
nnable  to  find  employment,  refu&ed  to  J  in  in 
the  Tota  of  thanks  to  Cavaignac,  aud  opposed 
the  expedition  of  Dec.  1848,  to  Rome.  After 
the  election  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  the  yircsi- 
dency  (Dec.  20,  1848),  ho  became  his  strenuous 
Opponent,  and  after  tho  flight  of  Ledm-RoUin 
(.Time  13,  1840),  Favro  was  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  tlio  nwiiUigne  party.  After  the  coup 
d'etat  of  Dec.  2,  1861,  ho  was  elected  member 
of  the  general  council  of  the  departments  of  tho 
Loire  and  Rhone,  but  refused  to  take  the  oath 
to  tho  now  constitution.  In  1858  he  created  a 
profound  sensation  by  his  defence  of  Orsi-ii, 
whose  advocate  ho  wad,  and  by  his  bolduesd  m 


proclainung  on  th?#  oocanon  his  fnth'*^T*f 
kve  of  free  inatitationa.  In  the  same  year  be 

became  a  member  of  the  legi>lative  Ixldy,  and 
gave  a  new  evidence  of  his  moral  coora^  oa 
Uie  OQtbreak  (tf  the  war  with  Austria  (April, 
1869),  by  denouncing  in  that  body  tho  incon- 
sistency of  the  violent  overthrow  ot  liberty  at 
home  and  the  attempt  to  establish  tt  foree 
of  arms  abroad. 

FAWiLES,  Girr,  a  British  conspirator,  bom 
in  Yorkshire,  executed  in  London,  Jan.  30^  160C 
A  soldier  of  fortune,  he  was  wrvin}?  m  the 
Spanish  army  in  the  Netherlandis  when  euiy 
in  1604  the  scheme  of  blowing  up  the  pallia- 
mcnt  house  with  gunpowder,  and  thus  destroy- 
ing at  a  blow  the  king,  lords,  and  commons,  was 
conceived  by  Robert  Catesby,  a  Ronum  Oatha- 
lie  of  ancient  and  opule-it  fn;nily.    It  was  ia- 
tended  tlms  to  take  vengeaiu  e  for  the  severi^ 
of  the  penal  laws  against  Catholics,  a  relaxstfon 
of  which  hiid  been  vainly  expected  on  the  tfi- 
cessiou  of  Jumei«.    Fawkes  was  perhapa  the  -iia 
person  admitted  into  tlie  conspiracy,  and  re- 
turned to  England  in  May,  1G04,  hft%'inf: 
selected  as  a  usefid  coailjutor  by  Thoiaa^  Wiakr, 
who  had  gone  on  a  fruitless  mission  to  solidt 
tho  intervention  of  the  Spanish  king  in  behalf 
of  the  English  Catholics.   Thomas  Percy,  ooe 
of  tho  confederates,  rented  a  houso  adjoinine 
that  in  which  parliament  was  to  assemble,  oi 
which  Fawkes,  who  was  unknown  in  Londeoi, 
took  possession  as  his  servant,  under  ttie  u- 
somed  name  of  Johnson.   Parliament  was  moq 
after  adjonmed  till  Feb.  7, 1605,  and  on  Dec 
11  preceding  the  conspirators  secretly  met  is 
the  ttired  hoose  of  Percy,  and  began  to  excantfa 
a  mine.  Seven  men  were  thus  ooeniMed  imtB 
Christmas  eve,  never  appearing  in  the  xiy^'^- 
part  of  the  house,  while  Fawkes  kept  consunt 
watch  above.  Parliament  was  again  prorogued 
from  Feb.  7  to  Oct.  3,  and  the  conspirators 
therefore  dispersed  for  a  time^  bat  ooni^ecsd 
tiieir  arranfjements  between  thofoUowingFA- 
ruary  and  May.    Tf:  ir  labor  was  lightened  by 
hiring  a  vault  immediately  below  tho  house  of 
lords,  whidi  bad  jnst  been  Taeated  by  a  deikr 
in  coals,  into  wlilch  they  convoyed  hy  ci^htSS 
barrels  of  powder,  and  covered  tliem  with  £12- 
Kots.  They  again  dispersed,  Fawlcea  prooeel- 
in^r  to  Flanders  to  confer  with  prr-^ons  tLore 
with  a  view  to  securing  foreign  cooperation  in 
the  military  and  politi<»l  nioyem«its  tbatwse 
to  follow  the  explosion;  and  as  money  wa?  need- 
ed to  prepare  for  these,  8  wealthy  gentlciutMi, 
Sir  Everard  Digbj,  Ambroee  Rookwood,  and 
Francis  Tresham,  were  made  privy  to  tlio  [Idu 
The  meeting  of  parliament  wa^  u^aLu  deferred 
to  Nov.  6,  and  Fawkes  was  appomted  to  to 
the  mine  with,a  slow  match.    The  oonf-pirary 
was  detected  from  the  attempt  of  8oue  cue 
privy  to  it  to  save  the  Ufa  of  Lord  Montesgic^ 
ft  Roman  Catholic  peer.   Though  it  hud  beea 
decided  to  convey  no  express  information  to 
the  Roman  OathoUea  who  would  be  praaen^ 
hut  only  to  prevent  on  pencral  pronnd?  as  many 
OS  possible  from  attending,  yet  on  Oct.  26  Lord 
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VonteAgle  rereivoil  nn  nnonyTnoTis  letter  en- 
treiUiog  his  absence  from  the  pju-liament,  and 
iDttaanng  a  terrible  dancer.  The  letter  ma 
shown  to  w  vi  ral  lords  of  tne  conncil,  and  after- 
ward to  tlie  king,  and  resultvsd  in  a  search 
tbroQgh  the  neighboring  honses  and  Mllara  on 
the  nipht  of  Kov.  4,  when  Fnwkes  -was  fscized 
just  idier  issningfroni  tlie  cellar,  in  which  the 
powder  was  at  once  discovered  beneath  the 
fag;i:ots.  Matches  nnd  tonrh'.vood  were  fonnd 
m  Uis  pockets.  Brought  tn  iorn  the  king  and 
eomeO,  he  boldly  avowed  hi!^  ])urpose,  but  not 
even  the  rack  could  extort  from  him  any  dis- 
closnre  concerning  hid  associates  till  they  had 
rjiiioiinced  themselves  by  appearing  in  arms. 
Tho  failure  of  tlic  plot  wns,  however,  complete, 
uud  Fawkes  was  arraigned,  condemned,  and 
executed,  aa  were  7  of  his  confederates,  while 
others  were  tried  separately.  The  fttrncions 
character  of  tluss  ctm.spiracy  prejudiced  the 
minds  of  the  nation  agamst  the  Koman  Cat  ho- 
lies, and, led  to  the  enactment  of  additional 
penal  statutes  against  them.  The  anniversary 
of  the  plot  Nov.  6.  was  long  celebrated  in  Eng- 
land and  New  England  by  the  boys  of  the  towns 
earrying  about  an  effigy  of  Guy  Fawkes  which 
w;isi  finally  burned  in  some  public  plaee.  It 
was  customary-  for  the  boys  on  these  ooliaaiQiia 
la  liBg  Ttnes  beginning : 

iMMmbei;  renetnbei^  tb«  fifth  of  N«r«gBb«i; 
Th»  fupowdtr  treawm  aadptoti 

Tl\U  caitom  has  entirely  ceasfd  in  New  Eng- 
landj  tboogh  it  is  still  maintained  to  some  ez- 
t«Bt  In  the  mother  country.  It  was  formerly  a 
Lolidnv  in  Ettglai^  Wit  haa  recently  bam 
abolished  as  snoh. 

FAXABDO,  Dnoo  84ATSi>itA,  n  Spnnlfh 
thor  and  Ft.itt'smnn,  born  in  Air'  -a:  -,  in  the 
pnm&oe  of  Murcia,  in  1584,  died  in  Madrid  in 
Havmg  been  gradnatM  as  a  doetor  oflaw 
JttbemjtTcrsity  of  Salamanca,  In-  livr  1  40  years 
oat  of  Spain,  employed  ou  various  diplomatio 
ndninitt  ibr  the  government.  His  last  mfasion 
wry  at  the  congress  of  MOnster  from  in43  to 
1W6  as  representative  of  PhUip  IV.  Finally, 
on  befag  reeaDed  in  the  latter  year  to  Spain,  ho 
\Ta<5  appointed  a  member  of  the  pnpreme  coun- 
cil of  the  Indies.    The  first  etlition  of  his  most 
nWMAI  work,  Empretat  politiean,  6  idM  de 
unfrinnpfjA)Htifo  Chrhtiaiio,       intended  to 
instruct  the  infante  of  Spain,  to  whom  it  was 
dt  <lir\it(^!,  in  the  dntles  or  ffOTemment,  appear- 
*d  at  Mflnsfer  in  ir»46.   He  wrote  the  2  first 
volonio?  of  the  "History  of  the  Goths  in 
Spain,"' which  was  rontintied  through  the  reign 
of  Henry  n.  byAlonso  Nnflcz  do  Castro,  Fax- 
ardo'g  complete  works  were  published  at  Aat- 
vcrpin  1668.  and  a  new  edition  aft  Madrid  in 
1789-'90. 

FAT,  Akbras,  a  Hungarian  aathor,  born  at 
Kc^anj,  in  the  coantyofZeinpKn,  in  1786.  Ho 
stadied  law,  was  active  as  a  member  of  the 
o-itiooal  opposition  against  the  rule  of  Hetter- 
nich,  and  wrote  aeeries  of  works  in  proie  and 
foitOi  which  procured  him  a  plaoe  among  the 
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classics  of  his  countrr.  His  most  noted  work  is 
his  "Fables"  {Metin,  Vienna,  1820;  Gennan 
trandation  hy  Peti,  Vienna,  1821),  in  the  atjle 
of  those  of  T.essing.  A  collection  of  his  worha 
in  8  vols,  appeared  at  Pesth  in  1843-4. 

FAY,  TnEODOBB  Sedowiok,  an  American 
author  nnd  diplomatist,  born  in  \cw  Torli,  Feb. 
10,  180r.  He  was  admitted  to  tho  bar  in  1828, 
but  almost  immediately  afterward  redgned  hia 
profej>iion  fur  a  literary  life,  and  became  a  con- 
tributor to  the  •*  New  York  Mirror,"  and  sub- 
sequently one  of  ita  editors.  In  1882  he  publish- 
ed "  Dreams  and  Reveries  of  a  Quiet  Man,"  a 
collection  of  articles  which  had  from  time  to 
tfane  appeared  in  the  ''Mirror."  In  1888  be 
married,  and  soon  nffer  gailed  for  Enropc,  wboro 
hespentSyears  in  travellinfr.  Among  thefruiLs 
of  his  observation.s  abroad  was  the  ^'Minnta 
Book,"  a  journal  of  travels.  Duriri^:  lii'^  fibsenco 
appeared  also  his  first  novel,  "  Nunnan  Leslie'* 
(New  York,  1  •  which  had  considerable  suo* 
cesp.  In  1887  Mr.  Fay  received  the  appointment 
of  U.  S.  secretary*  of  legation  at  the  court  of 
Berlin,  a  poi^ition  which  ne  retained  until  1868, 
when  he  was  promoted  to  be  resident  minister  at 
Bern,  in  Switzerland,  where  he  still  remains.  In 
1840  he  published  the  Countess  Ida,"  a  novel 
designed  to  bring  into  diarepote  the  practice  of 
duelling,  which  was  followed  in  1843  by  "  Ho> 
boken.  a  Romance  of  New  York,"  written  with 
a  similar  object  In  1851  appeared  his  "  Ulric, 
or  the  Voices,"  a  poem  in  19  cantos  (to  which 
a  20th  was  ad»led  in  tho  "  Knickerbocker  Gal- 
lery" in  1865),  desoribiog  the  atrugglesof  tho 
hnmaneoid  wratdemoniaetenptations.  Among 
Mr.  Fay's  remaining  works  are  "  Rvdney  Cli:h 
ton"  (1889)  and  "  Kobert  Kuefol "  (1844),  two 
Omt  talea,  a  eeriea  of  papers  on  SnakeapiMff^ 
and  a  variety  of  fugitive  pieces  in  prose  and 
verse.  A  History  of  Switzerland  "  by  him  is 
annonnoed. 

FATAL,  one  of  tlie  Azores,  or  Western  Isl- 
ands, in  lat.  88°  80'  N.,  long.  28*  40"  W. ;  area 
about  97,880  acres,  nearly  one-half  of  whidi  ia 

under  cultivation  ;  ])op.  about  26,000.  TVo  sur- 
face is  rugged,  and  in  some  parts  mountainous. 
The  dimate  ie  mild  and  hedthftiL  The  soil  ia 

in  penernl  very  fertile.  The  principal  vcgetnltlo 
productions  are  lirs,  palms,  vintJi,  pineappJe.s, 
oranges,  potatoes,  caboages,  maize,  and  wheat. 
The  chiei  object  of  commerce  is  wiro  of  which 
the  iblaud  has  produced  annually  about  200 
pipes,  and  in  good  seasons  from  8,000  to  10,- 
Ofvn  pij  i-s.  the  product  of  all  the  islands,  liavo 
been  c.^iported  from  Foyal.  The  other  moat  im- 
portant exjiorts  are  finit,  eopedaUy  oranges,  and 
com.  The  imports  are  manufactured  poocljs 
cotton  twist,  flax,  coflfee,  sugar,  tea,  tobacco, 
and  80«p.  In  1868,  the  ialana  was  visited  by  a 
severe  famine,  occasioned  by  the  failure  of  three 
succoesiv©  crops.  Fayal  ima  the  Itest  harbor  of 
all  the  Azorean  prmip,  and  a  considerable  transit 
trade.  About  170  American  whjJers  touch  here 
annually  and  land  Uie  oil  of  such  fish  as  they  haTe 
cauL'ht  in  their  outward  voyogc,  when  -  it,  i 
abipped  for  ite  deatination.  Capital,  Horta,  or 
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Villa  Orta  (•sometime!?  Improperly  called  Fayal), 
a  haiuiftome  town  on  the  S.  E.  sklo  of  the  ii«land, 
adjoining  tho  harbor  before  mentioned;  pop. 
6,000  or  6,ortn.  The  steam  packets  of  the  Brit- 
ish West  India  mail  company  regularly  call  at 
Ilorta. 

FAYETTE,  the  name  of  counties  in  several 
"of  tho  United  States.  I.  A  8.  W.  oo.  of  Penn., 
bordering  on  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and 
bounded  W.  by  the  Monongahela  river;  area, 
about  800  sq.  ra. ;  pop.  in  1860,  89,112.  There 
are  two  mountain  ridges :  one  called  Laurel  hill, 
Stretching  along  the  £.  boundary  of  the  county ; 
and  l^e  other  Icoown  as  Chestnut  ridge,  a 
branch  of  tho  Alleghanies,  traversing  its  cen- 
tral part  The  rest  of  the  toiifiioe  is  mostly  un- 
dulating. The  sot!  ii  ftrtlle  In  the  K.  W.  part, 
but  el.'^ewliere  is  better  adapted  to  pasturage 
thaa  to  UUaee.  Iron  aod  bituminous  coal  are 
ahmidmt  In  18SOfhepro(hiotion8were699,> 
093  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  304,102  of  wheat, 
606,886  of  oats,  32^008  tons  of  hay,  and  668,- 
656  lbs.  of  butter.  The  eouDt^  ooatdned  about 
160  mills  and  factories  of  various  kinds,  84 
ohurohea,  10  newspaper  offioes,  aod  8^869  pupils 
attending  schools.  It  to  Intersected  bf  the  na- 
tional  road,  and  accessible  by  steamboats  on  tho 
Monongahela.  Organized  in  1783,  and  named 
in  honor  of  the  marqnto  de  Lafi^rette.  Capital, 
Uniontown.  IT.  A  W.  co.  of  \  a.,  bounded  X. 
bv  the  Great  Xanawha  and  Gaulej  rivers,  and 
tt.  S,  by  Meadow  Hver ;  area,  770  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1850,  8,955,  of  whom  156  were  slaves.  It 
has  a  mountainous  surface,  with  several  consid- 
erable elevations,  the  highest  of  which  areOan- 
ley  and  Sowcll  mountains.  Near  the  Kanawha 
or  New  river,  which  intersects  the  county,  is  a 
remarkable  clif^  1,000  feet  higli,  called  Mar- 
shall's pillar.  Tho  scenery  of  the  county  is  ex- 
ceedingly picturesque ;  the  soil  is  generally  good, 
and  among  the  highlands  particularly  there  are 
many  open  tracts  of  remarkable  fertility.  Iron 
ore  is  the  chief  mineral.  The  staples  are  grain, 
hay,  eatile,  and  imtter,  and  in  1850  the  prodoo* 
tions  wore  111,064  bushels  of  Indian  com,  8,- 
414  of  wheat,  56,037  of  oats,  950  tons  of  hay,  and 
and  56,409  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were  6  churches 
and  96  pupil-*  attending  public  schools.  Value  of 
real  esUte  in  1856,  $801,272.  Capital,  Favette- 
▼illew  m.  A  W.  ooof  Qt^  traversed  by  Flint 
river;  area, 486  sq. ra. ;  pop.  in  1852,  8,800,  of 
whom  2,268  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  most- 
ly level,  and  tbo  aoil,  formed  by  the  disintegra- 
tion  of  primary  rocks,  is  unproductive.  Gran- 
ite and  iron  are  the  principal  minerals.  The 
productions  in  1850  were  318.1 13  bushels  of  In- 
dian corn,  84,365  of  oats,  64,456  of  sweet  pota- 
toes, and  4,253  bales  of  cotton.  There  were 
12  cnurches,  and  800  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  Capital,  FayetteviUe.  IV.  A  N.  W. 
00.  of  Ala.,  bordering  on  Mississippi ;  area,  about 
900  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1850,  9,681  of  whom  1,221 
were  slaves.  It  has  a  moderately  uneven  sur- 
ftce,  drained  by  nmnerons  streams,  and  a  pro- 
ductive soil,  suitable  for  corn  and  cotton.  In 
1860  it  yielded  2,920  bales  of  cotton.  SSikSi^ 


bushels  of  Indian  com,  and  65.031  m  ftir«t 
potatoes.  There  were  412  churches,  and  ftSa  pu- 
pils attending  public  schools.  Capital,  Fftjetts 
Court  House.  V.  A  8.  £.  oo.  of  Tews,  inta- 
sected  by  the  Colorado  river,  which  is  mrifit 
ble  during  half  the  year  as  far  as  La  Gnsf^ 
the  county  seat;  area,  1,025  sq.  m. ;  pop.  ia 
1858,  9,457,  of  whom  2,864  were  slaves.  Tb« 
surface  b  undulating,  and  the  soil,  consisting  i 
a  black  sandy  loam,  is  highly  productive,  h 
1850  it  yielded  116,080  bushels  of  lodiucoro, 
1,104  bales  of  cotton,  4,880  lbs.  of  tobacco,  ui 
86,255  of  butter.  There  were  4  cbon^l 
newspaper  office,  and  270  pnpils  attendii^paV 
lie  schools.  Coal  is  the  most  importaat  rm 
eral  production.  VI.  A  S.  W,  oo.  of  Teui, 
hofdmng  on  Mississippi,  and  watered  br  Ljo^ 
sahatchio  and  "Wolf  rivers;  area,  about  JS*)?*}. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 26,719,  of  whom  15^  vcn 
dafes.  It  has amrtue,  well  ott1tivaleaia!,ud 
in  1850  yielded  larger  crops  of  sweet  potitoa 
and  cotton  than  any  other  county  of  tb«iUit 
The  prodnotions  in  that  year  amoiHrtci  to  S6,- 
302  bales  of  cotton,  963,945  bushels  of  Inlua 
com,  113j696  of  oats,  111,697  of  swMt  potitott, 
and  148,799  Iba.  or  Initter.  Thers  mn  A 
churches,  and  1,246  pupils  nttomling  public 
and  other  schools.  Capital,  Sumerrilie.  ML 
A  central  oo.  of  Ky.,  and  the  secood  of  tk 
state  in  population,  bounded  S.  by  Kentackj 
river,  and  drained  by  some  of  its  tffliKiits; 
area,  about  800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  18S0,  SS,7>5, 
of  whom  10,889  were  ."ilaves.  It  has  a  rollh: 
surface,  and  a  fertile  and  well  tilled  soil,  uiuiei- 
lying  which  is  an  excellent  species  of 
stono  called  blue  or  Trenton  limestone.  Tl* 
staple  productions  aro  grain,  hemp,  csuie, 
horsea,  and  swine.  In  1 850  tiie  eoonty  yi^ 
1,579,598  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  73,074  of 
wheat,  169,067  of  oats,  and  2,967  tonsofbeBf 
There  were  27  churches,  8  newspsp^r  offioeiiw 
1,675  pmiild  attending  public  and  other  scbook 
Capital, Lexington.  VIII.  AS. W.co.ofOkii^ 
intersected  by  two  lines  of  railroad ;  ires, 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  12,726.  It  has  a  level  or 
undulating  surface,  and  a  fertile  soil,  coasiitiSf 
of  deep  black  loam.  Grain,  hay,  and  catll*  in 
tho  chief  staples,  and  in  1858  the  comity  pnh 
duced  2,257,762  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  t:i 
258,920of  wliaat  Ib  1860  there  were  21  chcrt^ 
es,  1  newspaper  office,  and  2,090  pupils  attecd- 
ing  public  schools.  Capital,  Washington.  H 
An  E.  CO.  of  Ind.,  one  of  ttio  first  of  the  fUJ* 
in  population  and  improvements;  «r«S|«^ 
200  s<i.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  10,217.  ThsiaiWl 
is  level  or  unddating^  and  the  soil  fertile.  The 
chief  sLijdes  are  grain,  cattle,  and  swiot'  ^ 
18g0  tho  productions  were  945,614  bolbwK' 
Indian  corn,  98,469  of  wheat,  43,538  of  oaa, 
and  4,691  tons  of  hay.  There  were  27  chwtj- 
es,  2  newspaper  offices,  and  2,346  pnpils  attwj 
ing  public  scnools.  Limestone  is  the  pnncipu 
rock.  The  Whitewater  canal  aod  a  nuij«a 
connecting  the  connty  with  Oindonsti,  0|(kn 
intersect  it.    Organized  in  1819.  CapitaU"^" 
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T.y  Kask.islvli  river;  arpti,  640  ?q.  m. ;  pop.  in 
18^5,  9,502.  The  surlace  is  IcTel^  and  occapied 
br  alternate  ti  .  t<i  of  fertile  prairie  and  food 
timber  land.  Tijf  prodnctiona  in  1850  were 
898,7«5  btubels  of  iudian  com,  18,277  of  wheat, 
88,487  of  oat^  and  14A,188  Ibn  of  botter.  There 
■were  4  churches,  1  nf«w«»papcr  office,  and  900 
puuiU  attending  pul)lio  m^ooIs.  The  central 
rulroad  of  Illinois  passes  tbroogh  the  county, 
and  a  number  of  small  streams  enpplyit  with 
iratcr  power.  Capital, Vandalia.  XI.  A  N.  E.  co. 
of  Iowa ;  area,  720  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  8,857. 
It  is  drained  by  the  head  branches  of  Turkey 
lirer,  is  well  supplied  with  water  power,  and 
has  a  healthj  climate.  The  sarface  is  nndulat- 
log,  and  occapied  partly  by  fertile  prairies,  and 
I  &rtly  by  forests.  In  1856  the  productions 
vc-re  279,044  hashels  of  Indian  oom,  94,560  of 
irheat,  64,386  of  oats,  48,885  of  potat<4s,  and 
«,«67  lb«.  of  batter.   Capital,  West  Union. 

FAYETTEVILLE,  a  post  town  and  capital 
o(  Cumterland  oo.,  K.  C.,  situated  on  the  W. 
UaUt  of  Gape       rirer,  at  the  head  of  natural 
iir  l-'  itl  ri.  OO  ni.  S.  from  Raleigh,  and  100  m. 
K.  W.  from  Wilmini^l  pop.  in  1850|  4,648  ; 
fnlWS,  tiboDt  7,000.  It  tt  one  of  the  largest 
tn^m  in  the  etato,  the  centre  of  an  active  trade, 
sod  tlie  seat  of  manuiacturw  of  some  Import- 
■MS.  Tbo  eapo  Fear  riwr  hm  Imou  r«Dd<s«d 
TiavignT)le  by  niei"in>  of  Ik  Ic^  utid  dams  as  far  as 
tbe  coal  ntioes  of  Chatham  oo.,  and  plank  roods 
lwv»  iMon  ooMlnwtod  leading  to  Tarions  parts 
of  tlic  interior.   Tho  piiin  forests  wliich  cover 
ingch  of  the  a^J^'^^  country  famish  large 
^BantHiei  of  lumber,  tar,  and  turpentine  tar  ei- 
poTtation.    The  town  has  several  turpentine 
diiUUehes,  cotton  factories,  and  grist  miUs.  It 
eont^  ft  lar^  United  Stetee  areenal  of  eon* 
stmction,  oovorinn;  nbout  50  acres  of  pmimcl. 
sod  in  1850  had  3  newspaper  offices  and  3  banks. 
TsyetteviUe  «  aetded  in  ires,  aad  before  re- 
ceiving its  present  nfime  in  1784  was  known 
noceisiTely  as  Oampbelltown  and  as  Cro^ 
(VmIe.  Jsk  1831  it  was  partly  deetroyed  by  a 
fmt  fin*,  and  nearly  $100,000  was  snbscribed 
for  iu  relief  by  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

FAYOOM,  Fatoum,  Fattm,  Faioov,  or 
or  F.uonr  (Copt.  PAioum,  *'the  waters"),  a 
vaik'y  and  province  of  central  Epvpt,  about  40 
Tn.  B.  W.  of  Cairo,  on  tlie  W.  side'of  the  NBe; 
if-nirth  from  E.  to  "W'.  38  m. :  I  r.  udth  31  m. ; 
pwip.  :iftout  ^,000.  It  is  of  ovjii  form,  and  in 
til  parts  much  lower  than  the  Niku  It  la  well 
irrigated  both  hy  iifitnra!  water  conrws  and  by 
»  numU'r  of  canals,  the  chief  of  which  is  the 
Bahr-Ynsso^  or  canal  of  Joseph.  It  was  an- 
ciwtly  the  parden  of  Egypt,  and  is  still  pro- 
Mc  of  corn,  cotton,  anricots,  figs,  grapes,  olives, 
an»l  roses.  At  the  N.  end  is  me  Birket-el-Ke- 
rooD,  which  was  long  erroneotidy  thought  to 
be  identical  with  Lake  Mceris.  The  principal 
town  is  Medinet-el-Fayoom  {CrocodilopolU, 
■fienrard  Ar9inoi\  near  wiiich  several  broken 
Mhmmi  of  red  granite,  carved  in  old  Egyptian 
f'vk',  with  lotus  bud  capitals*,  mark  the  long 

dilated  site  of  Uie  fiunous  JabyrinUi  deaoiibed 


by  TTf r(.<lritTT5.  Tliis  romarkaltle  monnment 
formerly  communicated  with  the  brick  pyramid 
of  Howara,  which  stands  a  little  N.  of  it,  and 
which,  before  ItwiL*!  y  arth:  destroyed  to  famish 
material  for  other  builduigs,  was  848  feetsquare 
at  the  base.  It  is  now  about  800  IbBt  wogux^ 

and  106  feot  hi  ph. 

FAZY,  Jkan  Jamxs,  a  Bwiss  state^nan,  bom 
in  Geneva,  May  IS,  17M.  He  completed  Ml 
education  in  France,  wrote  several  treatises  on 
political  economy,  iUid.       extensively  oonnect> 
ed  with  journalism  in  Paris  (and  afterward  ii| 
Switzerland)  where  his  radiml  opinions  involved 
him  in  dithculties  with  iLc  i  rcuch  government. 
After  his  return  to  Geneva,  he  took  an  active 
part  in  the  establislmient  of  a  new  constit!itif>if, 
which  was  adopted  June  7, 1842,  and  in  the  at- 
tempt of  his  party  ^eb.  18,  1843)  toovertlm>w 
the  government.   He  afterward  became  a  mem-  « 
ber  of  the  great  council,  distinguishiuff  himself  as 
the  principal  champion  of  the  introduction  of 
trial  by  jury,  which  institution  was  adopted, 
Jan.  12,  1844.   In  1846  the  radicals  became 
exasperated  at  the  neutrality  observed  hy  the 
Qenev«ee  sovemment  in  the  conflict  between 
tlie  OflHiolfo  end  Protestant  etntona.  A  rero- 
Intion  broke  out  (Oct.  5),  a  provisional  govern- 
ment wee  established  (Oct^  8),  and  Fasy,  who 
placed  hfanielf  at  Its  bead,  became  the  mUag 
spirit  of  the  new  prand  council  of  Geneva.  The 
constitution  now  in  force  in  Geneva  was  com- 
pleted by  this  eoaadl,  the  toaoUtifm  of  tbe 
fi):-iill<;;itiuiis  c-f  the  rity  uf  Geneva  was  pro- 
posed, and  carried  into  cti'ect  in  1850,  a  OAf 
tioml  insthntion  for  arts  and  sciences  was  • 
founded,  and  Geneva  was  emhellished  under  tbe 
direction  of  Fazy,  who  also  gave  a  ])owerful 
impnbe  to  the  constructioa  of  raOways  and 
telegraphs.    ITo  insisted  upon  an  unrelenting 
opposition  to  the  Catholic  league,  and  upon 
tbe  nnfiuu  hinp  application  of  democratic  inisli- 
tutions  in  all  tlie  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment; as  a  delegate  of  Geneva  in  1847  bo 
exerted  himself  in  behalf  of  the  new  federal 
constitution,  which  was  adopted  Sept.  12, 1848. 
From  Feb.  to  Dec.  1848,  lie  wiis  out  of  ofiicc, 
owing  to  disagreement  with  some  of  his  col- 
leagues ;  hut  with  l)ti><  exoeption  ho  was  unin- 
terruptedly at  the  lieaii  of  tlio  Gencvese  gov- 
ernment until  Nov.  14,  1833,  when  a  coalitioo 
of  the  moderate  democrats  and  the  old  conser- 
vatives displaced  him  from  power.   But  after 
having  officiated  in  1853  as  vice-president  of  tho 
federal  council  of  states,  he  became  its  president 
in  1854,  and  in  1855  he  was  reinstated  in  his 
former  position  of  president  of  the  povemnient 
of  Geneva,  whidi  ne  cootinaes  to  bold  (1859). 
In  the  Neufch&tel  question  be  firmly  opposed 
the  pretensions  of  rrusHla,  and  he  opposv  !  la 
1849  as  w«ill  as  in  1858  the  attempts  of  tho 
federal  poremmrat  to  molest  Hie  political  reAi- 
gees  in  Switzerland. 

FKATHEK  GRASS  Utwa  pcnnata,  Willd.), 
a  grass  readily  dtstingalabable  by  Its  elegant  and 
fenther-likc  awn-;.  It  grows  in  clc^e,  mnttod 
tnlta,  having  very  h>u|^  flnci  wiry,  dork  groen 
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lenres,  numeroTis  tall  flower  stalks  with  mnsSl 
florets,  succeeded  by  aa  abundance  of  sharp- 
pofnled  elUptical  grains,  each  of  which  ia  sur- 
inoanted  by  the  feathered  awn  or  bristle  of  a 
foot  or  more  in  length.  This  is  of  a  rich  bird 
of  paradise  color,  ana  gi^es  a  remarkablo  beauty 
to  the  plant.  Gerarde,  a  famous  herbalist  in 
1697,  informs  us  that  these  awned  seeds  were 
worn  in  his  time  by  "  sundry  ladies  instead  of 
feathers."  It  is  this  species  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal grass  in  those  portions  of  the  steppes  of 
Asia  called  the  tmra  or  pasturing  prounds 
growing  in  immense  qmaiUties,  and  deTei<qMDg 
its  woody  rootstodnuoTe  the  soil,  imn^to the 
nnnoyanco  of  the  mower.  T!i  j  (  of  tliis 
beaatiful  grass  are  fireq^oenUjr  imported  from 
abroad  ana  sold  fo  mm  M«d  i^ops,  mit  they  sel* 
doin  vegetate. 

FEATHER  EIVER,  a  stream  rising  in  the 
N.  C  iMirt  of  FInmaa  oo.,  (Mifbrma,  wMdi 
flows  8.  W.  and  S.  tliroiif^h  a  rirh  mI  rc^^ion, 
and  empties  into  the  Sacramento,  30  in.  above 
Sacramento  City ;  length  tboot  180 m.  Itis nafl- 
gable  as  fara^  >T  ir  a  ille,  to  which  point  steam* 
boats  ascend  from  iSan  Flranoisoo.  The  Middle 
and  Bonth  forlca,  and  Yuba  ri^er,  are  fto  prin- 
cii).il  tribntariea. 

FEATHERS,  a  complicated  modification  of 
fhe  tegomentary  system,  forming  the  external 
covering  or  plumage  of  birds.  Though  cbem- 
ioallj  similar  to  and  homolt^us  with  the 
)iafa^  of  mamnak  their  anatomical  structure  is 
in  some  respects  aiffcrent.  An  ordinary  feather 
is  composed  of  a  quill  or  barrel,  a  8Lai\  and  a 
vane  or  beard  eonrating  of  barbs  and  barbules. 
The  quill,  the  part  attached  to  tlio  skin,  is  a 
hollow  cylinder,  semi-transparent^  composed  of 
'  eoogolated  albumen,  resembling  Inini  both  in 
appearance  and  chemical  constitution;  it  h 
l^nt,  but  strong^  terminated  below  by  an  ob- 
tuse extremity  pierced  by  an  opening,  the  lower 
umbilicus,  through  which  the  primary  nutritive 
vessels  enter;  above,  it  is  continuous  with  the 
fbaft|  with  which  it  comnraaieates  intemi^j  1^ 
an  opening,  the  tipper  umhilirns;  the  cavity 
contains  a  series  of  conical  siinvelled  mem- 
branes, fitting  one  upon  the  other,  tliat  have 
formerly  been  subservient  to  the  growth  of 
the  feather.  The  horny  substance  is  generally 
arranged  in  lonjptudinal  fibres  internally,  and  in 
«rcnlnr  fibres  externally ;  hence  the  greater  eaie 
of  making  a  good  pen  atler  the  external  layer 
has  been  scraped  otf.  The  shaft  is  more  or  leas 
quadrilateral,  gradually  diminishing  in  size  to 
the  tip ;  it  is  always  slightly  curved,  convex 
above,  and  the  concave  lower  surface,  divided 
longitudinally  by  a  groove,  presents  2  inclined 
planes  meeting  at  an  obtnso  angle ;  it  is  covered 
by  a  thin  horny  layer,  and  contains  in  its  in- 
t^'rior  a  white,  soft,  elasUc  substance,  called  the 
pith,  which  mpplies  strength  and  nourishment 
to  the  feather.  The  vane  consi-ts  of  2  webs, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  shaft,  each  web  being 
formed  of  a  series  of  laminm  or  barbs,  of  varying 
thioknes'',  width,  and  length,  arranged  obliquely 
on  tbe  shofti  and  composed  of  the  same  material  i 


their  flat  sides  are  placed  close  to  each  o€h«r, 
enabling  them  to  resist  any  ordinary  force  acting 
in  file  direction  of  their  plane,  as  the  impnls^ 
of  the  air  in  the  act  of  night,  UuHigh  yiwdiag 
readily  to  any  force  applied  in  tiie  Uno  of  tibo 
shaft.  The  barbs  taper  to  a  point,  but  ar©  broad 
near  the  shaft,  and  in  tiie  lang»  wisg  faathm 
the  convexity  of  onauraeeivrainto  ft  tnaetmtj 
of  another;  but  the  barbs  are  kept  in  place 
diiefly  bj  barbules,  minute  eonrcfd  filamoiU 
arising  flroin  the  upper  edge  of  tiie  barb,  as  tiia 
l  .tlor  (Lks  from  the  shaft;  there  are  2  R«t»,ODe 
curved  upward  and  the  otha  downward,  thoat 
of  one  barb  booldngBO  tirmly  fnto  thoeo  of  tba 
next  as  to  form  a  close  and  compact  sarfac* ;  ia 
the  ostrich  the  barbules  are  well  developed,  but 
are  long,  loose,  and  separate,  giving  that  loft 
character  conveyed  by  the  term  i>lame.  The 
baibnles  are  sraietiiiiea  provided  with  a  mmkr 
apparatus  on  their  mSm  called  barbSeeU,  as  hi 
t5ic  quills  of  the  golden  eagle  and  albatro^; 
these  serve  to  keep  the  barbaiee  in  poaition,  int 
are  Imb  numwoos  than  ib»  latter.   In  wMt 

feathers  there  is  an  appcTnliipc  va  ar  tl.o  rpper 
umbilicus  of  a  downv  character,  called  tbe  ae> 
oessorv  plume;  amaM  in tfie qntib  of  the  wlap 
nrifl  tail,  in  some  body  feathers  of  hawk >  ducka, 
and  gulls  it  is  of  larga  tSm,  in  soma  ftpedes  as 
large  as  tha  ftatiier  wUeh  mtpprnfm  it;  fa  ll« 
cnin  2  plnmy  feathers  arise  from  one  qnill,  and 
sometimes  3  in  the  cassowary,  the  addiiioodi 
phnnes  being  these  aecessory  testKora;  In  Ihs 
ostrich  there  is  no  such  additional  tnft.  There 
is,  therefore,  every  gradation  from  a  ampte 
barrel  and  uift,  as  m  the  cassowaay'a  qniHa, 
to  the  feather  with  barbs,  barbules,  and  barbi- 
cels;  some  feathers  are  all  downy,  like  the  ab- 
dominal ones  of  the  eagle-owl;  oOiors  hare 
very  little  down,  as  the  harsh  plomag©  of  ths 
pengiuu ;  in  the  eider  dnolc,  and  other  arctic 
species,  there  is  at  tiie  basa  of  fho  oomMl 
feathers  a  soft  downy  coveriTi^,  ^i~«ring  warmth 
without  weight,  like  the  soft  Inr  at  the  base  of 
tihe  hair  of  arctic  mammals;  young:  birds  ars 
covered  with  down  before  the  devi  !oy»Tnentof 
feathers,  the  latter  being  guided  througrU  the 
sk  i  n  b y  the  former.  In  the  chick  the  £i>n  i )  at  iou 
of  down  I  c  rrins  on  the  8th  day  of  incubatioo, 
and  is  coniunied  until  the  hatching;  10  to  13 
radiating  filaments  are  formed  at  the  same  time 
in  an  epidermic  sheath,  which  soon  aftt  r  birth 
dries  audsela  free  the  plumes,  allowing  tiiem  w 
spread  out  as  a  pencil  of  down ;  a  stsm  isd^ 
"veloped,  and  the  downy  filament  become  the 
primary  web  of  the  feather,   Fosthera  in  soiad 
cases  resemble  stiff  bristly  hairs,  as  about  the 
bill  in  most  birds,  and  the  tufl  on  the  breast  of 
the  wild  turkey.   In  the  genus  dofyhpAtt*,  pe- 
culiar to  the  Philippine  blands,  we  nave  re- 
markable instances  of  the  modifications  of  the 
epidermic  covering  of  birds.   In  D.  Cumingii 
(Fra^.),  the  feathers  of  the  crest,  breast.,  and 
throat  are  changed  at  their  extremitiea  into 
ovoid  homy  lamellte,  looking  like  shining  black 
Hpangles,  expansions  of  the  true  horny  stmcturo 
of  the  shaft;  aometbing  of  tha  kind  is  aaen  ia 
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the  Bohemiftn  chatterer  or  waT-wing  (ampelit 
^rruitu^  linn.),  in  which  some  of  the  seoond- 
ny  and  tertial  qnill  feathers  eod  in  stnall, 
ooloiig,  flat  appendages,  in  color  and  consist- 
ence resembling  red  sealing  wax,  which  are 
ftlso  expanded  homy  prolongBtkma  of  fiM  shafts 
of  the  ordinary  feathers    In  D.  ntpereiliosui 
(Cuv.),  the  only  other  species  of  the  genus, 
the  feathers  over  each  eye  are  changed  for 
thre^-fonrtha  of  their  length  into  red  silky 
hairs  or  bristles,  the  base  of  the  feather  having 
the  usnal  appearance ;  each  shaft  seems  to  di- 
vide into  several  of  these  hair-liko  filaments, 
which  are  finer  and  more  silky  than  the  ap- 
pendage oa  the  breast  of  the  turkey,  and  di- 
veetly  continuons  with  ordinary  feather  stmo- 
tnre,  while  In  the  tnrkey  there  is  a  complete 
transfonnation  of  feathers  into  hairs  in  the 
whole  e^nt.    In  most  birds  there  will  be 
fbood  a  tinmber  of  simple  hair-like  ftwtbers 
scattered  over  the  skin  after  thoy  have  been 
phieked;  tb^  arise  from  abort  bolbe  as  deader 
rounded  flhafla.  Feathers  are  developed  in  de> 
pressions  in  the  fkin  lined  by  an  inversion  of 
the  epidermisi  which sorroands the  bulb;  they 
trow  hf  the  addltioa  of  new  eells  from  m» 

Dolb,  which  become  modified  into  the  horny 
and  fibroQs  atom,  and  by  the  elon^nition  and  cx- 
tanskm  of  previoatl7  ibrmed  odla;  like  the 
hair,  they  oripinate  in  ftlUdes  producing  epi- 
dermic cells,  though  when  inlly  formed  the 
eetlnlar  sireotnre  w  videly  departed  from  ex- 
cept i  n  t1 1  e  tn  ed  idl  ory  portion.    They  are,  w  1 1  c  n 
first  formed,  living  oi^anized  parts,  develoi>e<l 
from  a  mabix  oonneoted  witii  uie  TMonlar  layer 
of  the  skin,  and  growing  by  nutrient  vessels ; 
when  My  dev^oped,  tiie  vessels  became  atro- 
phie<i,  and  fha  Ibathera  dry  and  gmdnally  die 
from  the  sammit  to  the  ba«e,  so  that  at  last 
they  become  dead  foreign  botlies,  as  completely 
inei|iaUe  of  vital  modifications  as  the  perfeofc 
horns  of  the  deer.    The  matrix  which  pro- 
dnces  the  feather,  according  to  Owen,  has  the 
ferra  of  an  elongated  i^lindrical  cone,  and  oon- 
?t«t3  of  a  capsule,  a  btilb,  and  intermediate 
■  mtmbranes  which  give  proper  form  to  the  se- 
cretion of  the  bulb ;  as  the  conical  matrix  sinks 
into  and  becomes  more  intimately  connected 
Vith  ibe  true  skin,  its  apex  protrudes  above 
tbs  nrftec^  and  the  investing  capsule  drops  off 
to  give  paswajre  to  the  feather  which  has  been 
growing  during  this  period ;  the  capsule  is  made 
up  of  tevenl  layers,  the  outermost  consisting 
of  epidermic  cells,  and  its  centre  is  occupied  by 
•  wft  fibrouB  bulb  fi-eely  supplied  with  blood 
▼wseb  from  below  and  a  nerve ;  between  the 
bolband  the  capsule  are  2  parallel  membranes, 
Ib  vhose  oblique  septa  or  partitions  the  barba 
sri  !  l  iirboles  are  devoloi)ed,  nearly  in  the  same 
vtj  that  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  is  formed  be- 
tween the  membrane  of  the  pulp  and  that  of 
the  capsule,  as  has  beon  remarked  by  Cuvier, 
For  tite  complicated  maimer  in  which  the  stem 
blbmied,  the  reader  la  refbrred  to  the  article 
*Avt'«,"  by  Prof.  Owen,  in  tJie  "Cyclopicdia 
ofAutomy  aadPhysiola^."  Soffioe  it  to  say 


here,  tliat  the  part  to  which  t}ie  barbs  are  at- 
taeiied  aud  the  pith  of  tiie  shafl  are  formed 
respectively  frtnn  the  outer  and  inner  aor&oea 
of  the  membranes  of  the  compound  capsule; 
tho  »ha£t  Olid  barbs  at  the  apex  of  tiie  cylinder 
become  hardened  first,  and  are  softer  the  nearer 
the  i)a.«e  of  the  inritrix;  the  first  formed  parts 
are  pushed  forw  ui  d  by  tlie  cell  growth  at  tho 
base,  the  products  of  the  bnlb  being  moulded 
into  shape  by  tlie  membranes  exterior  to  it; 
the  Buccessivu  stages  of  tho  growth  of  tlie  med- 
ullary matter  are  indicated  by  a  series  of  mem- 
branous con^  or  caps,  the  last  formed  of  which 
cannot  escape  from  the  hardened  and  closed 
shaft,  and  constitute  the  light  dry  pith  seen  in 
the  interior  of  the  quill ;  these  cones  are  orij^- 
nally  connected  together  by  a  central  tube,  and 
the  last  remains  of  the  bulb  are  seen  in  the  lig- 
ament which  passes  from  tlie  pith  throogh  the 
lower  umbilicus,  attaching  the  quill  to  fhesldn. 
Feathers  prow  with  great  rapidity,  and  in  Home 
birds  to  a  lengUi  of  more  than  2  feet :  they  are 
dmost  always  renewed  anmtally,  and  in  many 

species  twice  a  year;  this  amount  of  formative 
power  demands  a  considerable  increase  of  tho 
entaneona  oirenlation,  making  the  eeaaon  of 

moulting  always  a  critical  perio<l  in  the  life  of 
a  bird.  The  plumage  is  generally  changed  sev- 
eral timea  baore  fne bira  ia  adult;  but  some 
of  the  falcons  are  said  to  assume  the  mature 
plumage  after  the  first  moult^  as  the  Greenland 
and  Iceland  fbIeeiia.*~-Featber8  serve  to  protect 
l  irda  from  injurious  external  influences,  such 
as  extremes  of  cold  and  heat,  rain,  &c.^  for 
whioh  their  texture  and  imbricated  arrange- 
ment mlmirably  adaj^t  them  ;  and  thoy  also  fiir-^ 
nish  their  priacipul  means  of  locomotion,  in  the 
latter  ease  being  »it  ronger,  more  compact,  and 
longertlian  those  which  cover  the  bod .  Tlioy 
generally  increase  in  si?,e  from  the  head  buck- 
ward,  and  have  received  s|>eeial  names  accord- 
ing to  the  region  of  the  btKly.  w>tic!i  arc  im- 
portant ludti  in  describing  and  recogniziiu: 
maoice.  Some  of  these  names,  constantly  used  in 
the  ornithological  articles  of  this  Cyclopajdia,  not 
readily  understoiHl  from  the  words  themselves, 
are  as  follows :  the  aeapnlan,  above  the  shoul- 
der blade  and  humerus,  apparently  on  the  back 
when  the  w  ing  is  cloiMHl ;  axillaries,  long  and 
■trs^^  feathers  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hu- 
menis,  under  the  wing;  tibials,  covering  Uie 
leg  ;  lesser  wing  coverts,  the  small  feathers  in 
rows  upon  the  forearm  ;  under  coverts,  lining 
the  lower  side  of  the  wings;  theksrsest  quill 
feathers,  arising  from  the  bones  of  the  hand,  are 
tbe  primaries ;  the  K*condaries  arise  from  the 
outer  portion  of  the  uhia,  and  the  tertiaries 
from  its  inner  portion  and  the  hnmema;  the 
bastard  wing  consist-i  of  ibe  rjuills  growing 
from  the  rudimentaiy  thumb;  greater  wing 
eoverts,  flie  leathers  over  the  quills ;  tail  coverts, 
upper  and  under,  those  above  and  below  the 
base  of  the  tail  feathers.  The  relative  size  of 
ibeqnills  on  the  hand  and  forearm,andtbe  oon- 
Ecqucut  form  of  tho  wings,  arc  characteristic  of 
the  ftmilies  of  birdS|  aud  uodijy  essentially 
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their  poTrers  of  fllfflit  The  breadth  of  tbo  dorroic,  th«  colors  change,  prob«blT  by  wiMTitd 

wing  depeDds  principally  on  the  length  of  the  proc^  wilhovt  Uie  leas  of  aftatbar ;  trim  Oi 

secondary  qiiill^,  riTnl  its  length  on  tluit  of  the  'Winter  livery  eacccediog  the  antnmnal  mojU 

.primaries.  Leaviug  out  of  view  tLe  proportiona  bc|^u&  to  assume  its  bright  characteni,  the  nev 

of  the  hones  and  the  force  of  the  mnwleaof  the  color  generally  commences  nt  the  put  of  tit* 

■wings,  when  the  primaries  arc  longest  at  tho  -web  nearest  the  body,  and  gradually  exteediw 

extremity  of  the  piuion,  aa  in  the  falcons  and  the  tip.   Until  within  tlie  last  few  jem  tin 

BwaUowa,  cmnng  an  aomnlnate  form  of  wlng^  ebaages  of  cobr  in  the  fur  of  mamouls  (■  u 

we  may  know  that  the  powers  of  flight  are  the  ermine  in  winter)^  and  in  the  plomage  of 

great,  requiring  comparatively  little  exertion  in  birds  in  the  season  ot  reproduction,  vere  ss]>- 

the  bird ;  but  when  the  longest  primaries  are  in  posed  to  be  effected  by  the  simple  reprodoctioQ 

the  middle  of  the  scries,  giving  rise  to  a  short,  of  the  hairs  and  feathers ;  but  this  CAnm  b« 

broad  wing,  as  in  the  partridge  and  grouse,  the  the  case,  as  many  facts  go  to  prove  tliattbae 

bird  can  fly  only  a  short  distance  at  a  time,  with  changes  occur  at  other  times  than  the  period  of 

great  effort,  and  a  whir  vrdl  known  to  tho  moulting,  and  witlioat  the  I^-^  nf  n  hii: 

sportsman.   Not  ouly  tho  .nliape  of  the  wing,  feather.   Itis  weii  ktiuwu  iliat  viud  iiiii/^:^ 

bat  the  close  teztnre  of  iu  feathers,  must  he  of  fear  or  grief  may  turn  the  baman  luirpT 

taken  into  account  in  the  rapid  strong  flight  of  or  white  in  «o  'ihort  a  period  that  there  conldli 

the  falcon;  the  loose  soft  feathers  of  the  wings  no  change  m  the  iiair  itself  to  accoaut  for  it; 

in  the  owls,  and  the  iemted  outer  edge  of  the  and  a  case  is  on  record  of  a  starling  Which  bet- 

primaries,  while  tlicy  prevent  rapid  flight,  enable  came  white  after  being  rescued  from  a  csL  Itbii 

them  to  pouiKJv)  noiselessly  upon  their  vigilant  been  maintaiued  by  Schlegel  and  Martin  that 

prey.   Tiic  structure  of  feathers  affords  some  many  birds  always  get  their  wedding  plonu^ 

of  the  most  striking  instances  of  the  adaptation  without  moulting.  (For  obserratioBt  ng«dii| 

of  means  to  ends,  and  Paley  early  drew  attention  this,  see  a  paper  by  Dr.  Weinhmd,  In  tin  "R* 

to  the  proofs  they  offer  of  creative  wisdom  and  ceedtngs  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  Hi»- 

design. — Most  birds,  and  especially  the  aquatic  tory,"  vol.  vi.  p.  88.)  The  fact  being  admtiMl^ 

famuies,  are  provided  with  an  oil  gland  at  the  how  can  the  change  of  color  be  ezf^ttori  k 

base  of  the  tail,  whose  unctuous  secretion  is  the  mature  feather,  which  has  no  va.*fT3ljrof 

distributed  over  the  featben  by  meaoa  of  the  aenrous  communication  Vith  the  iklal  Ib« 

bill,  protecting  fhetr  mrfiuM)  against  moiatare ;  wearing  away  of  the  light  tips,  m«otiaBtiI  ^ 

the  shedding  of  the  water  is  not  owing  entirely  Mr,  Tarrell,  is  not  only  unphysioli)gicftl,  lrtit  a 

to  the  oily  covering,  but  also  to  a  thia  plate  of  moat  caaea  does  not  happen.  Dr.  W«ii>iM 

dr  entangled  by  Ae  fbatbera,  and  probably  also  from  fhe  examination  of  bieaohed  qwdioai  to 

to  an  actual  repulsion  of  the  particles  of  water  musomri  J.  mkI  of  recent  birds,  expresses  tfa«t«- 

ty  the  feathers,  aa  ia  seen  in  the  leaves  of  many  lief  that  the  brightoeaa  and  fading  of  the  colors 

qnado  plants;  the  arranging  of  the  plumes  by  are  owing  to  the  increase  or  dindnnUoD  of  o. 

tlio  hill  of  the  bird  beiu^'  i  alier  to  enable  them  oily  matter  in  the  featliors ;  the  microscopic ei- 

to  take  down  a  large  quantity  of  air,  than  to  amination  of  the  web  of  feathers  from  the  broft 

apply  any  repulsive  oily  covering.— The  plnmage  of  a  freah  merganser  (Jf.  anroitfr,  linn.)  sbcnr- 

of  l  ir  Js  has  an  infinite  variety  of  coL  rs,  from  od  numerous  lacurut  of  a  reddish  oiMil;e  dim; 

the  sombre  tints  of  the  raven  to  the  pure  white  some  weeka  after,  the  same  feathers,  liav;n|be 

of  the  egrets,  and  the  gorgeonahnesof  the  lory,  ooma  naailj  iriiite  from  ezjposnrc  to 

toncan,  trogon,  and  humming  birds ;  the  females  closed  air  bubbles  instead  of  the  reddish  flow; 

have  generally  leas  lively  colors,  and  the  sum-  from  thia  he  concludes  that  the  evaporatioo  a 

mer  livery  of  both  aezea  is  often  different  ftxm  the  oUy  flnid,  and  the  filling  of  the  vpAC'^  « 

that  of  winter.    One  of  the  most  cnrious  phe-  air,  as  in  the  case  of  the  white  wat<;r  lilf) 

nomcua  connected  with  feathers  is  tlie  annual  duces  the  changes  of  color.   If  tliisflaidbocd^ 

moult,  and  the  change  cf  color  dnring  that  and  as  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  mere  pbvsoi 

the  breeding  season  ;  moulting  usually  takes  imbibition  would  be  sufficient  to  introdncea 

place  after  the  young  have  been  hatched,  the  into  the  dead  feathers,  as  it  well 

whole  plumage  becoming  dull  and  rough,  and  fat  paacBi  throogh  all  ti«aea  very  resmly, 

the  bird  more  or  less  indisposed,  with  a  tem-  tlironL'h  compact  horn.   In  the  seaswn  w 

poraiy  losa  of  voice  in  the  singing  species. — Ac-  production,  the  nutritive  and  organic  ^'^^J'T 

cording  to  Mr.  Tanrdl,  the  plumage  of  birds  fa  are  performed  with  their  utmost  ^'Wi^^^f^L 

obang^  by  the  mere  al^cmtion  of  the  mlor  of  supply  of  fatty  coloring             .  ~v^ri«M 

the  feathers ;  by  the  growth  of  now  teaiiiera  ly  to  the  feathers ;  under  the  opposite  c<ffldia«a 

without  the  loss  of  any  old  ones;  by  tlie  pro*  of  dchiUty,  cold,  or  insufficient  foo<],  '-j^ 

duction  of  new  feather?  in  the  place  of  old  ones  matter  would  bo  withdrawn  nnd  tbe^j^^^ 

tlirown  off,  wholly  or  in  pui  L;  and  hv  the  wear-  would  fade. — lu  regard  to  the 

ing  off  of  the  light  tips  as  the  breeding  season  to  man,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  eDomerate 

approaches,  ezpo^ng  the  brighter  tints  under-  ornamental  employment  of  the  P'°5'®!.^^rtv 

noath.   The  first  two  of  these  changes  occur  ia  ostrich,  egrets,  cranes,  and  P**^  !  jn<* 

adults  at  the  end  of  spring,  the  third  being  par-  nomlcol  uses  of  the  aown  of  the  ei«f^ 

tial  in  spring,  and  complete  in  autumn.  Though  and  the  plnmago  of  the  aooae; 

the  perfect  pliunage  ia  non-Taaoolar  and  epl-  taooe  of  the  goose  quill  boforar*^^ 
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of  steel  and  gold  pens,  and  the  adherence  of 
.may  at  the  preiait  day  to  the  more  periahable, 

less  convcTiicnt,  T>at  softcr-movinp'  quill ;  not 
to  more  than  aliudo  to  the  consumption  of  the 
plaxnago  of  the  gorgeona  trofrfoal  birds  in  the 
manoiactarc  of  ^'atber  flowers,  nml  tbe  utility 
of  the  downy  urctic  skins  as  articles  of  uiead  m 
the  regions  of  perpetoal  anow. 

FEHRT'ARY  (Lat.  Fehrua,  tlie  festival  of 
eipiatioii  uikI  Instration,  which  \v;i.-4  held  on 
tiift  18th  of  this  month),  the  second  month  in 
oTir  present  calendar,  containing  28  days  ordi- 
narily, and  2U  days  in  leap  year.  It  was  not  in 
the  Uomulian  calendar,  but  was  added  at  the 
end  of  tlie  year  by  Kama,  and  was  first  placed 
after  January  by  the  decemvirs  in  452  B.  C. 

FEDERALISTS,  a  political  party  in  the 
United  States  who  claimed  to  be  the  pecnliar 
frwnds  of  the  constitution  and  of  the  federal 
government.  Their  opponents,  the  republicans, 
VbKj  csalled  anti-federalists,  and  charged  them 
to  a  certain  extent  with  hostility  to  or  distmst 
of  the  Tnitod  States  constitiiti(jn  and  the  gen- 
eral goveroment.   The  repubUcaas^  however^ 
itreiraoinly  denied  the  truth  of  these  chargea. 
Tlie  federalist  party  was  formed  in  1788.  Its 
most  distinguished  leaders  were  Washington, 
Adama,  Hanulton,  and  Jay;  and  the  leMing 
federalist  states  were  Mas^acluisotts  and  Con- 
necticut^ supported  generally,  tliough  notuui- 
fbrmly,  by  tne  rest  of  New  England ;  while  Jef- 
fcTK)n,  itadison,  ifonroo,  Burr,  and  Gallatin  led 
the  opposition.  In  the  contests  of  the  French 
revolution  the  federaliita  leaned  to  the  aide  of 
England,  the  republicans  to  that  of  France.  Tlie 
former  were  deteated  in  the  presidential  election 
of  1800,  when  the  republican  candidatea  were 
elected,  Jefferson  pre^Went,  and  Bnrr  vice-pres- 
ident   Their  opposition  to  tlie  war  of  1813, 
ttd  above  all,  the  calling  of  the  Hartford  oon- 
vention,  completed  their  destruction  a.s  n  na- 
tionai  party.    In  1816  Monroe,  tlie  republican 
mididate  for  president,  received  the  electoral 
votes  of  all  the  states  with  the  exception  of 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Delaware, 
which  gave  84  ballots  against  him,  while  from 
the  other  !-tate«?  he  received  183  votes.    At  the 
next  tleclion  iu  1820  the  federalist  party  was 
completely  disbanded,  Monroe  ree^nng  every 
electoral  vote  except  one. 

FEDERATION,  or  CoNFaoKBATioir,  a  league 
or  tmioa  of  several  soverelgii  stftteai  geneivlly 
DDdor  tbe  direction  of  a  supreme  government. 
Federal  unions  wero  formed  very  early  in  his- 
toiy,  and  were  common  in  antiquity,  especially 
imong  the  Greeks.  Tlio  most  famous  of  these, 
the  Amphictyou^c  league,  embraced  12  states  or 
tiibes,  whose  deities  met  twice  a  year — at 
Ddphi  in  tlio  9prmg,  and  in  the  autumn  at  a 
temple  near  Thermopylm.  Similar  leagues  ex- 
isted among  the  Greek  colonics  in  Asia  Minor. 
The  .£olian  federation  possessed  Lesbos,  Teno- 
^  and  other  blands,  and  on  the  mainland  12 
confederated  cities,  of  which  the  chief  were 
Cyme  and  Smyrna.  The  Ionian  federation  also 
cofoprised  12  cities,  the  principal  of  which  were 


Ephosns,  Colophon,  ^Gletaa,  Priene,  Phoccoa, 
Samoa,  Teos,  and  Cbioa,  tike  lart  8  being  the  cap- 
itals of  islands  of  the  same  names.    The  Dorian 
league  was  composed  of  the  G  cities  of  Ilalicar- 
nassus  and  Cnidus  on  the  mainland  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, Cos  in  tlic  island  of  Cos,  and  Ha]yssn<t,  Cq- 
inirus,  and  Liudus  in  tlie  island  of  Rhodes.  An- 
other  famona  Greek  federation  was  the  Achiean 
leagne,  formed  281  B.  0.  by  4  cities,  which 
were  gradually  joined  by  others,  until  in  191  B.* 
C,  when  Sparta  was  admitted  to  the  federa- 
tion, ft  comprised  nearly  all  the  Peloponnesian 
states,  together  with  several  cities  of  northern 
Greece.    The  Phcenician  cities,  daring  nearly 
the  whole  of  their  national  existence,  formed  a 
federation,  of  which,  the  8  principal  membera 
were  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Aradus.    In  Tfalv,  the 
most  oelebn^  federation  was  that  of  £truri& 
which  existed  from  a  venr  remote  period,  and 
embraced  12  cities.   It  flourished  for  several 
centuries,  but  finally  yielded  to  the  power  of 
Rome  about  980  B.  0.— In  modem  timea  the 
first  great  federation  was  the  German  empire, 
nikidi  was  formed  in  843,  and  in  962  took  the 
tide  of  holy  Roman  emoire  of  Germany.  It 
lasted  till  1806,  when  the  last  emperor,  Francis, 
renounced  the  title  of  emperor  of  Germany,  hav- 
ing 2  years  previously  tuEen  that  of  eraperw  of 
Austi  i:!.  Shortly  before  its  dissolutinn  several  Of 
the  German  stated  formed  the  confederation  of 
the  Rhine,  nnder  the  protection  of  Napoleon  I. 
Tin's  lenj'ie  fell  with  the  French  cnipirc,  and 
was  succeeded  in  1815  by  the  present  Gcrman- 
le  eoofed<nrstlon.  By  eoinolidating,  or  media- 
tizing, as  it  was  termed,  a  mnltitudo  of  small- 
er states,  the  nomber  of  German  sovereignties 
was  reduced  fh>m  several  hundreds  to  88^  em^ 
bracing  84  monarchical  states  and  the  4  freo 
oiUee  of  LtLbeck,  Frankfort,  Bremen,  and  Ham- 
Inuv.  Tbe  pviodpal  monarchical  states  of  the 
confederation  are  the  empu*e  of  Austria,  and  tho 
kingdoma  of  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Hanover,  Saxony, 
anow  ttrtemberg.  The  federation  cf  the  Hanse 
towns,  or  the  Iianseatic  league,  was  formed  in 
the  18th  century  by  some  of  the  maritime  cities 
of  Gennany  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  their 
commcrco  against  pirates  and  against  the  nobles 
and  j.riiices.    At  tLo  height  of  its  prosperity  it 
comprised  85  cities.   In  the  14th and  15th  cen- 
turies this  federation  was  of  high  political  im- 
portance, hut  it  declined  as  order  and  good  gov- 
ernment advanced  in  the  states  of  Europe.  The 
last  diet  of  the  league  was  held  at  Lfibeck  in 
1630,  when  tho  federaUon  was  dissolved.  The 
Bwisa  federation,  which  has  lasted  for  more  than 
5  centuries,  now  consists  of  22  wvereign  can- 
tons, and  its  affdrs  are  controlled  hy  a  diet  of 
depnties  chosen  by  tho  states.  Tho  United  Statee 
of  America  afiTo^  the  roost  striking  exainpio  to 
be  found  in  history  of  the  soocessftu  working  of 
a  federation  on  a  grand  scale.   Tlio  attempts  to 
imitate  them  made  by  tho  Spaniah  American 
republics  have  proved  fliilnree,  and  have  retidt* 
ed  for  tho  most  part  in  the  abandonment  of  Um 
federative  ay^m  and  the  establishment  Ojf  oOUp* 
aolidated  goToniiMiiiik 
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FEDOR  (or  Feodob)  I.,  Ivajiovitoh:,  czar 
of  Rossia  from  1684  to  1598,  tlie  last  of  the 
house  of  Buric.  His  fatber,  Ivaa  the  Terrihlc^ 
a  monster  of  violence  and  emeltj,  Tiad  broken 
the  indepeuJent  spirit  of  noMes  ami  cities  by 
mafisaoreB  unparalleled  ia  history^and  had  ag* 
srandiiBed  the  aCate  in  wars  with  Poland,  8we> 
den,  and  tlie  Tartars.  Fedor  was  weak,  both 
ia  muul4ad  bodjT}  and  his  brother-in-law  Goda- 
bofl^  member  of  the  oonnoil  of  state,  a  man  of 
enormous  riches,  of  rare  energy  and  ability,  am- 
Itttioaa,  enterprising,  and  ansorupoloaa,  bore 
Boet  or  the  of  the  govermnent.  The  mort 
mnilktble  events  of  this  reign  are  the  extension 
ofaorfloin;  the  establishment  of  an  independent 
Bnailan  patrfaniiato,  eonseorated  by  Jeremy, 
patriaroli  of  Constantinople :  the  coniplotlon  of 
the  con(^uest  of  Sitjeriai  which  had  been  given  to 
Ivan  by  the  robber  and  adventarerTennak;  the 
si:rrender  of  Esthonia  to  Sweden ;  an  inenrmon 
and  defeat  of  the  khan  of  tlie  Crimea ;  the  com- 
meneement  of  diplomatic  relations  with  distant 
states,  particularly  with  England ;  an  attempt 
made  to  gain  influence  in  Cauoasia,  and  another 
to  unite  Poland  and  Kuasia  by  the  proposed 
election  of  Fedor  to  the  throne  of  Poland,  in 
return  for  which  the  conquest  and  annexation 
to  Polaiid  of  Moldavia,  Wollachia,  and  Hungary 
were  promised  by  Godanoff.  In  order  to  se- 
cure his  own  suocesiiiou  to  the  throne,  Godu- 
noff  is  believed  to  have  hired  assassins  to  mur- 
der the  C7nr'»«  young  br"*^bfr  TKmetrin?,  who 
was  with  liis  mother  at  Uglitcii.  Tlio  decJ 
was  followed  by  ft  series  of  horrible  crimes 
Rn  l  of  revolts  under  the  lead  of  false  Deme- 
trii,  which  convulsed  Bussia  lui»g  after  the 
death  of  Fedor. 

FEE  (Sax.  fe\  or  more  accurately y5»A,  com- 
pensation or  payment).  As  landed  estates  were 
given  by  the  nortliern  conquerors  of  the  Komaa 
provinces  to  their  nobles  and  aoldiera  as  com- 
pensation or  wages  for  military  servloe,  fee  came 
to  mean  the  estate  itself.  It  was  Latinized  into 
feudum^  at/todum^  from  whioh  the  word  feudal 
arose,  beeaose  it  was  this  tenure  of  land  whioh 
characterized  what  is  called  tho  "feudal  rvs- 
tem."  The  derivatioa  and  original  meaning  of 
thb  word  are  not  oerUdnl^  Imo wn,  bat  what  we 
have  given  is,  wo  think,  supported  by  the  be^ 
reaaona.  In  law,  estate  does  not  mean  the  land, 
bat  the  tflfo  wMoh  a  man  has  in  the  bad;  so 
the  word  fee  is  now  used  tof^i^  i  lf*. ,  n  ttho  land 
bald  in  fee,  but  the  kind  of  estate  which  a  man 
liaa  ia  land,  or  the  tennro  by  whidt  be  holds  It 
Tho  word  fee  ak»0  means  an  estata  vithoot 
qnalification  or  limitation ;  henoe  the  phrase  fee 
mmph  meaas  tfio  highest  estate  held  of  any  so- 
penor  or  lord,  or  by  any  tenure  or  service,  or 
atricUy  soeakinff,  by  any  tenure  whatever;  and 
tlie  wora  simpie-meana  only  'that  nothingp  ia 
added  to  limit  or  condition  tho  word  fee.  Hence 
an  estate  in  lee  and  an  estate  in  fee  simple  are 
the  same  ttin^;  This  ia  an  absolute  estate  of 
inhcritfiQCc;  or  an  estate  which  a  man  liolda, 
desoendible  to  his  heirs  for  ever..  There  is  no 
•faot  bj  whldi  it  must  ba  tamdnstid  or  do* 


liMted,  and  no  llmitatioa  or  raatrfeSon  \n  1cm 

of  which  it  must  descend  to  a  certain  heir  or 
heira,  in  exclusion  of  the  rest.  A  tee  mofk 
may  be  acquired  by  decent  or  by  purchna.  In 
law,  purcbaso  means  every  mode  of  acqiuriiig 
knd  except  descent^  heuco  if  land  be  girea  to 
ft  mm,  or  devised  to  him,  and  he  takes  bj  p*, 
or  by  devise,  still  ho  h  said  in  law  to  take  Ir 
pnn^aae.  The  eaaential  words  ia  sdj  iastn- 
ment  by  wfaieih  a  man  ahoold  taikelaMiafa, 
whether  by  will  or  deed,  are,  to  tho  j^rantct'.c 
devisee,  and'*  his  heirs."  Jforif  landbeoTcoto 
•maawttbont  the  word  heirs,"  he  takesonhr 
an  estate  for  hia  own  life,  and  at  his  dettii  (i 
there  be  no  reminder  over)  it  referts  totk 
grantor  or  Ua  heirs;  and  at  oominon  law, 
are  no  words  which  could  supply  the  iwni 
<tf  these  words  of  inheritance,"  as  tbejan 
ealled,  where  there  could  be  hears.  Thiis,ifkDd 
were  conveyed  or  devised  to  a  man  "and  hi* 
suocessors,"  ho  took  only  an  estate  for  life;  k; 
if  theae  witrda  wwa  aaed  ia  a  deed  or  dafiH  to 
a  corporation,  thoy  were  the  proper  Tvords  to 
create  a  fee  simple,  because  a  corpuratioasLoolu 
have  perpetual  succession,  but  cannot  harabein. 
If  land  bo  grantc<l  or  fb  vised  to  A,  B,  and  C.  u 
trustees,  then  also  the  word  successors  woold  m 

Sneral  carry  a  fee.  The  ancient  Mveritfti 
e  rule  requiring  words  of  inheritance  is  now 
relaxed  somewhat  in  England,  and  more  in  tbe 
United  Statea  (la  some  of  the  states  by  ttatotct, 
especially  in  respect  to  will''  nnd  trasts.  Ia 
wills,  any  words  distinctly  indicating  tlie 
]'(>o  of  the  tcstjitor  to  devise  all  his  estate ttd 
interest  in  a  piece  of  land,  are  always  held  aof 
to  Ciirry  a  foe  simple  j  and  in  trusts,  if  one  hi 
land  given  to  him  with  power  to  sell.  tLb  L> 
lield  to  be  a  power  to  convey  in  fee  sim{ila  Itt 
deeds  it  is  always  better  to  odd  the  wwdlrf 
inheritance,  but  the  word  assigns"  is  not 
oessary  to  give  t!ie  power  of  truafiar,  aUlM^ 
usually  added.  There  may  be  a  fee  sinipla  w 
onlv  in  lands,  but  in  franchises  and  libertits; 
and  in  England,  in  dignities  and  the  riij^ttud 
privileges  attached  to  tbem ;  and  even  ia  ps^ 
sonal  property,  as  in  an  annuity. — Foeamtybe 
less  than  fee  simple,  and  ibey  are  so  wbeaenr 
not  simple ;  that  is.  whenever  the  fce  is  in  aJJ 
way  restrained  or  diminished.  A  qiialifioil 
technically  so  called,  ia  one  in  which,  by  aa  ori- 
ffinal  Hmitetioa,  tho  hmd  goesto  a  man  and  bis 

heirs  general,. and  yet  iKt  confined  to  tw 
i^e  of  his  own  body;  as  if  it  be  gimium 
aadtoUshdraon  ttie  partof  hisftUief  ort 
certain  ancestor.  A  determinable  fee  is  a  W 
whioh  may  oontinne  for  ever,  hut  whicli  mj 
bo  determined  by  the  happenmg  of  soma  event 
which  is  111  M  rtAin.  Instances  usually gii^M™ 
this  are  lands  conveyed  or  devised  to  a  man  aw 
his  heira  Qnta  an  inftatshaH  attain  a  G«rUin 
ago,  or  until  such  a  person  .shall  be  roarnw,  of 
shall  have  children.  A  conditional  fee  man* 
either  a  fbo  to  which  at  its  origin  some 
tion  was  annexed,  which  being  P<^^''"'!*i^ 
defeat  tho  estate^  or  the  performance  «*iJ? 
ia  Booessaiy  to  preserve  tho  aatti^  «^ 
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fonnance  or  occurrence  of  whicii  is  necessary 
to  mtib  liie  ettate.  Bnt  these  tbreephratet  are 

n"t  dofiniM"'  with  cxart  arcnrary,  and  are  some- 
times used  one  fur  tlio  oilier.  Fee  tail  is  a  law 
term  of  more  precise  meaning.  It  U  derived 
from  the  Norman  French  word  tnillrr,  to  cut^ 
becanse  it  is  a  leaser  estate  of  inlieritaaoe  cot  or 
ewed<mt«fflielbe simple.  Thewordswhkdi 
create  a  fee  tail  are  to  a  man  and  **  the  heirs  of 
his  body,"  or  to  a  woman  and  "  the  heirs  of  her 
bodf."  By  Tirtae  of  tbeee  worda,  iho  first 
taker,  whether  hj  devise  or  fcrant,  takes  only 
an  eetate  for  his  own  life,  with  a  remainder  ia 
tail  to  tiie  heirs  of  his  body,  which  means  his 
eldest  son ;  and  as  he  takes  nothinir  else,  he  can 
give  nothing  else  or  more ;  and  at  nis  death  his 
son  oomes  into  possession  of  a  similar  estate  for 
l  is  own  life,  with  a  remainder  in  tail  to  his  son, 
ilaUkilod  estates  were  very  common  in  England ; 
bnt  ways  were  devised  long  since,  even  there, 
f  r  breaking  them  up.  In  Ireland  and  in  8cot- 
Imd  ihey  hail  more  force  and  eflfect ;  and  were 
foond  to  l>e  so  offent^ive  that  by  the  reeeoiki^b* 
l&tion  c>f  the  British  parliament  they  may  now 
be  broken  in  those  countries  about  as  easily  as  in 
^if  land.  In  the  United  States  estates  tail  have 
Iwa  no  practical  existence  since  the  revolution. 
1b  some  of  the  states  they  are  wholly  unknown, 
Iq  others  they  become  at  once,  by  force  of  stat- 
dtory  provision,  estates  in  fee  simple.  In  others 
a  tenant  in  fee  tail  bars  the  entail  by  a  simple 
conveyance  in  fee  simple.  In  yet  others,  and 
ib«j  are  numerous,  they  are  ainiply  abolished 
br  statate,  without  any  resenratlcm  whatever. 

rEE.I?2E,  Fur,  or  Ym  Islakps,  a  proup  in 
tbe  Booth  Pacific  ooean,  lying  between  lat.  15** 
«r  tod  fiO*  SCK  fl.  and  long.  ITT  K  and  178« 
W„  including  among  others  whrit  t,\  i  ro  called 
%  their  discoverer.  Tasman  the  Dutch  uavi- 
pitor,  Prfnee  HffUumi's  lalands  and  Heenis- 
Icirk's  *'im1<,  mv\  extending  over  an  o(  i.  ;im  .irea 
of  about  40.(KK>  SQ- Bome  geograptiera  class 
F«eiee  with  the  Tonga  islands,  entitling  them 
both  the  Friendly  islands.  Tin  i>  f 
liort^ver,  differ  firom  each  other  geologicaUy,  and 
the  Fedeeana  are  dlsiimUBr  to  the  Tongaas  fai 
pbysicM  confnnn.ntinTi,  language,  and  my*liolo- 
^.  The  Fe4^eo  i^tlundii  were  discovered  in  1643, 
afW  which  date  they  remained  onvisited  tmtil 
Ciipt.  James  Cook  lay  tn  off  an  island  in  tlie 
windward  groap,  to  wbieU  he  gave  the  name 
of  TartJe  island.  In  17B9  Oapt  Bligh,  in  the 
launch  of  the  Bounty,  saw  a  portion  of  them, 
ia  17d2,  when  in  eoinmajid  of  the  Provi- 
dence, passed  among  them.  There  are  225  id» 
Mdi,  about  80  of  which  are  inhabited.  The 
population  has  been  varioualy  estimate<l  at  from 
110,000  to  800,000.  Two  of  the  islands  onlj 
*fe  of  considerable  size,  namely,  Viti  Lcvn 
(Great  Feejee)  and  Yanua  Levu  (Great  landX 
The  former  measures  90  m.  from  E.  to  W.  and 
40  from  N.  to  8.,  and  is  s!opjW)»ed  to  contain  at 
fc*Jt  50,000  inhabitants.  Tlio  latter  is  more 
i^iiQ  100  m.  long,  with  an  average  bre^lth  of 
25  m.;  its  pop'ilttion  is  c^timntcd  nt  ^l,nnn. 
The  motit  important  oud  populous  of  tiio  small- 


er islands  are  Ovolau,  on  whieh  nuxst  of  the 
white  reiidenta  live,  Kmdavii,  Tavhirii,  Ynna 
or  Somosomo,  Eoro,  and  Mbau.    Tlie  islands 
are  mostlj  of  volcanic  ori^n,  but  there  is  no 
ttotive  Toleano  on  the  group.   Ooral  Mesare, 
however,  n     v.  nr  tiriL:.    F']artliquakes  are  fre- 
quent, and  hurricanes  periodical  and  destructive. 
The  highest  mountains  are  on  Yiti  Levu,  and 
reach  an  elevation  of  4,000  to  6,000  feet.  On 
Yanua  Levu  ai-e  5  hot  q;>rLDg8,  the  temperature 
of  which  is  about  200*  to  910*.  The  natives  boil 
their  yams  in  them  in  ifi  TT)inutcs.   The  islanda 
are  very  dangerous  ot  access  on  account  of  the 
shoals  and  reeCs  by  whksh  they  are  surrounded. 
Hydrographicul  charts  were  made  hy  ti  c  r  S. 
exploring  expedition  under  Capt.  Wilkea  (ISWJl 
and  Oapt  Denham  of  the  British  ship  Henld 
has  recently  been  engaged  in  a  more  accurate 
survey  than  had  before  oeen  made.   From  ob- 
servations taken  by  Wilkes's  espeditioa  it  was 
found  that  the  tcmpeniturc  wns  very  cqnnble. 
The  mean  temperature  at  Ovolau  during  a  pe- 
riod of  6  weeks  was  77.81" ;  the  lowest  was  62°, 
tlie  h  igh  est  'J  f> The  greatest  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold  are  experienced  inland.   A  tempera- 
tnre  oi  121°  was  noted  by  a  missionary  in  Vir 
nna  Levu.   Tlie  mean  ternperatnre  of  tlic  pronp 
has  boen  estimated  at  about  80°.  Gouiiidering 
the  proximity  of  these  islands  to  the  eq[iiiitorf 
the  climate  is  not  so  pernicious  to  white  men  as 
might  be  expected.   It  is  debilitating,  but  not 
deaidly.    In  December,  January,  and  February 
the  heat  ia  oppressive.   From  April  to  Novem- 
ber the  pi^mfent  winds  blow  from  £.  N.  E.  to 
S.  E. ;  during  the  rest  of  the  year  tlio  wiuds  aro 
variable.  The  north  wind  is  very  disagreeable ; 
it  is  a  hot  blast  rarefying  the  air  and  reuderhig 
respiration  difficult.    Fehruwy  and  March  are 
the  months  most  feared  by  seamen:  these  are 
eaDed  the '^hurrioane  iDODtfaa."  TheaoHiaa 
deep  vcIjou-  loam ;  and  the  tropical  climate  and 
abundance  of  water  cover  the  mountuns  up  to 
their  vety  ioooimita  vith  a  hnnrlaai  vegetanon. 
Plants  grow  with  marvellous  rapidity.  Tiiniii>=i, 
radishes,  and  mustard  after  being  sown  24  hours 
are  aboro  the  aoiihoe,  and  in  4  weeks  are  fit  for 
use.   Of  the  bread-fruit  tree  there  are  0  native 
varieties;  of  the  banana,  6:  of  tlie  plantain,  a  ; 
oftheeoooanut,  8.  The  Tahiti  diestnut  and  pa- 
paw  appln  nre  fonnd  wild,  also  shaddocks  red 
and  wiiito,  a  bitter  orange,  many  sorts  <^  plums, 
and  the  Malay  apple.  The  vegetation    the  £. 
and  W.  Pacific  seems  to  meet  at  this  central 
point.   The  tea  pltmt  of  China,  the  cocoanut| 
earawaj,  nntoeg,  sugar  eane,  arrow  root,  csiisi- 
cnm,  sarsaparilla.  Cape  gooseberry,  and  pineap- 
ples fionrish.    The  chief  edible  roots  are  the 
yam  and  the  taro,  of  which  large  quantities  aro 
raised.    Considerfi>)lo  rnre  is  bestowed  u])on  the 
cultivation  of  the  yaugoim  (kava),  wliicli  yields 
the  native  intoxicating  drink.  The  indl^enona 
tunneric  is  copiously  used  by  the  women  m  col- 
oring their  persons.   Cotton  grows  wild ;  so 
does  the  paper  ranlberry  of  which  the  natives 
mnke  thfir  tapa  cloth.    Two  kinds  of  tomato 
and  two  kinds  of  nut  are  found.  The  jNifU^anus^ 
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whose  root  is  sometimes  entireljr  disconnected 
with  flie  ground  and  leans  upon  a  ehuterof 

■OPplementary  props,  is  the  vegetable  curiosity 
of¥ae|ee.  Man/  of  the  klanda  are  well  adapt^ 
for  embs.  The  botaniats  of  the  U.  8.  exploring 

expedition,  on  n  vory  imperfect  examination, 
arising  from  tlio  impossibility  of  penetrating 
into  the  Interior,  gathered  000  species  of  planta. 
The  cnn=t  fislierits  arc  inexhaustible ;  turtle 
catching  in  tl)0  businesit  of  several  tribes;  60  or 
100  turtle  caught  in  a  sea'^'n  bjr  one  piurty  is 
deemed  snoce.-sful  work.  Tlie  monntaineors, 
who  live  far  from  the  sea-coast,  and  conse- 
quently cannot  get  fiah^  anbstituto  snakes  as 
an  edible.  There  are  few  fowls  and  liops. 
The  native  ^ricultural  implements  are  a  tool, 
lancet-shaped  and  about  ft  yard  long,  made 
of  hard  woo<l,  and  nsed  in  clearing  off  tlio 
brushwood  and  coarse  gra.ssj;  a  digging  utiok 
made  of  a  young  mangrove;  a  hoe  for  weeding, 
with  a  blade  of  t()rtoi^o  shell  or  the  valve  of  a 
large  oyster ;  a  large  dibble,  8  feet  long  and  18 
incAaa  in  circumference  at  2  feet  from  the  pcfint; 
find  n.  pruning  knife  made  of  a  plate  of  tortoise 
shell  lashed  to  the  end  of  a  rotl.  The  reejeeana 
were  prei^minent  unong  Polynesians  for  their 
manufactureH,  as  remarked  by  Capt.  Cook.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  processes  are  performed 
by  women.  The  VMui  or  cloth  is  made  of  the 
Wk  of  the  malo  tree,  which  is  steeped  in  wa- 
ter. The  bark  is  then  beaten  on  a  flat  log  with 
a  grooved  mallet.  Two  lengths  of  the  wet  sub- 
stance are  generally  beaten  together,  and  are 
•  kept  together  by  their  gluten.  Separate  pieces 
are  stuck  together  by  the  starch  of  the  taro,  and 
are  then  dyed.  The  women  elaborate  the  bor- 
ders. Floor,  flidl.  and  sleeping  mats  are  mada 
from  the  leaf  of  tne  dwarf  pandanus,  and  a  sort 
of  rush.  A  missionary  says:  '^The  wicker- 
work  baileeta  of  .Fecjee  are  atrong,  hand* 
Fomo,  nnd  n-of:;!  brVMud  any  I  have  seen  at 
home  or  abroad. '  .Nets  are  made  of  tiie  vino 
of  a  creeper  or  of  rinnet  The  flriiing  nets  are 
weighted  l>y  shells.  Sinnet  is  composed  of  the 
fibre  of  the  cocoanut  husk,  and  fumislies  the 
aaUTe  with  his  material  for  fastening  and  wr«p> 
ping.  The  Feejees  understand  pottery,  for 
which  they  employ  red  and  blue  clays  tempered 
with  sand.  Lines  and  figures  are  traced  on  Uie 
vessels  while  moist,  the  work  being  done  ex- 
clusively by  women.  Canoes  were  formerly 
built  only  by  a  certain  oaste^  but  of  late  this 
trade  has  been  thrown  open  ;  they  seldom  ex- 
ceed 100  feet  in  length.  Before  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  American  hatchet  and  the  bladea 
and  chisels  of  Sheffield,  the  only  axe  nf  the  na- 
tive mechanic  was  a  hard  stone  grouuU  lo  an 
edge ;  the  spines  of  echini  were  his  boring  ap- 
paratus; with  rats'  teeth -set  in  liard  wood  he 
carved  and  engraved;  he  btill  uses  the  mushroom 
coral  for  a  file,  and  the  pumice  stqne  for  gen> 
erai  finishing  purposes.  The  form  of  the  houses 
in  Fe^ee  varies  according  to  locality.  In  one 
island  a  village  looks  like  a  clump  of  square 
wioker  baskets ;  in  another,  like  rustic  nrhnrs ; 
in  ft  third,  like  oblong  bay  ricks;  and  in  a  fourth 


the  dwellings  are  conicaL  Some  tribes  dt^jcni 
with  eentre  and  aide  posts,  others  enplor  theo. 

The  walls  are  from  4  to  1 0  feet  high.  Tle't.la-.  li, 
which  is  of  wild  sugar  cane,  is  often  coatiiuud 
to  the  grmmd  so  aatobldethesidewani  Vft 
dfiMrways  are  generally  so  low  as  to  coinpi*.  tha 
vibitor  to  stoop.    The  average  size  i$  sbtxa  li 
ii»et  aqnare;  toe  roof  about  80  feetlugfa. 
one  can  erect  a  hon  -r-  ^v:thout  first  oktir".  :. 
by  purchase  or  otherwise,  the  permusion  U  U4 
chief  of  the  district.  The  chief  orders  the  vorfc 
to  be  done  hy  the  carpenters  of  the  trile,  Thw 
dwelling  houses  are  generalh^  r^rded  asteaisi* 
able  for  20  years.   The  inund  tribes  of  Qmt 
Feepee  export  to  the  coast  yang<ma,  %  Bqjx 
which  they  prepare  by  chewing  a  root  iDj 
spitting  the  result  into  pitchers,  sod  mm% 
mats,  cloth,  nnd  fine  Fait  in  exchange.  Tm 
trade  of  Feejeo  with  their  neighbors,  the  Too- 
gans  or  Friendly  islandem,  Waa  far  kck  I*- 
fore  the  arrival  of  Tasman,  and  probsUy  orig- 
inated in  the  canoes  of  the  Tongans  beii^  dnr< 
en  among  the  windward  isles  of  Feejce  bjitraf 
easterly  winds.   The  scarlet  feathers  of  apufr 
quet  caught  in  Somo.^omo  were  the  leadiiuL'- 
tide  of  export.    The  Tongans  pud  the  8<nDo»- 
mans  with  articles  of  European  manu&rtnre 
and  the  loan  of  their  women,   la  thwwayirct 
ware  was  first  introduced  into  Fcejee.  Tli» 
Tongans  still  procure  from  Feejee  their  ouKa^ 
spars,  sails,  pottery,  and  mosquito  enrtuu^ii 
well  as  sinnet  and  various  sorts  of  food,  ud 
with  whaler*  teeth,  necklaces,  inlaid  chilM,wv* 
ries,  Tonga  cloth,  axes,  muskets,  anddiiir«* 
vices  in  war.    One  consequence  of  tlii?  aiio'l 
connection  with  Tonga  is  that  in  several  niru 
FMjee  there  are  tribes  deooended  from 
forefrtthors,  and  railed  Tonga-Fcejee.  Tbei**- 
Joeaos  never  returned  the  visits  of  the  Too|>^ 
and  op  to  this  day  there  is  bat  one  iiistvst» 
corden  of  aF  .  j.M  chief  attempting  to  crowt^ 
ocean  in  his  canoe  to  Tonga.  The  nrst  comiM- 
dal  interoonrae  between  farepeans  and  tk  oir 
tlves  began  about  1806.   Vessels  of  tfi^E  L 
company  visited  the  N.  E.  part  of  YanuaiUTfl 
to  proenre  aandal  wood  and  tripang. 
paia  in  iron  hoop,  spil-r'  -.  !>ea(ls  p*i3^ 
and  similar  trifies.   The  sandal-wood  ti^«^ 
fore  long,  and  aa  the  natiTee  bad  mitialioiBt 
forethought  to  plnnt  more,  little  now  ream* 
Tripang  and  tortoise  shell  next  Uooa  tof 
chief  articles  of  foreign  commerce.  ThistrMK 
has  long  been  conducted  cliiefly  by  AroennM 
from  SaleuL  Mas^.    Tripang  is  P»ck^.!f 
from  the  reen  to  the  annual  vslno  of 
and  recently  small  lots  of  arn>wn>o(,  (MH^ 
nut  oil,  and  sawn  timber  itave  keu  purcliwl 
from  the  islanders.    Almost  contemporant-i-^ 
ly  with  the  eariiest  visite  of  the  7a<  1" -  j 
trading  ships,  namely,  in  1k04.  n  mv^<^-^  ■* 
convicts  escaped  from  New  South  "^f^^^^ 
settled  chietly  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ift^ 
IJewa,  the  chiefi*  receiving  thcra  on  eeooW* 
of  their  support  in  time  of  war.  Tli.-e  ri'ij. 
27  in  number  at  the  time  of  their  first  arnv^ 
were  the  means  of  acquiring  for  j 
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tbi  poriti4^  importance  in  Fe^}«0  trhich  tbej 
ikDV  en|o> .  In  a  few  yean  the  greater  part  of 

their  Dumber  had  fallen  victhns  to  native  r<  vc  rip'c 
or  to  iewia  among  themselves.   Their  leader,  a 
8vede  named  Savage,  was  drowned  and  eaten  in 
1818.  In  1824only  two,  and  in  1840,  when  C'r.pt, 
l^ilkes  visited  Rewa,  unlj  one  survived,  an 
Insbman^  known  as  Paddy  Goonor;  at  the  doaa 
of  bis  life  his  children  nambcrcd  50. — TIio  na- 
tives are  above  the  middle  hei^t,  sleek  and 
portlj,  w  ith  stoat  limbs  and  short  neeka.  Their 
co  mplexion  is  darker  than  Uiq  copper-colored 
aod  lighter  than  the  black  races.   Their  hair  is 
blHk;  kng^  frizzled,  and  bushy,  sometimes  en> 
croaching  on  the  forehead  and  inined  by  whis- 
ktrs  U)  a  thick  round  or  pointed  l>eard,  to  which 
XDonstaches  are  oilen  added.  Tbej  are  alnraat 
free  from  tattooing ;  only  the  women  arc  tat- 
tooed, and  that  on  the  parts  of  the  body  which 
are  covered.  Tha  men  dress  in  a  sort  of  aaaih 
of  while,  IroTvn,  or  figured  masi,  using  ppner- 
allj  about  6  yards.    Tho  wouieu  wear  a  likuor 
fringed  band,  made  of  the  bark  of  a  trcc\  the 
fibre  of  a  wild  root,  and  some  kinds  of  grass. 
Tbe  fringe  Li  from  S  to  10  iucltes  deep.  The 
tarban,  worn  only  by  the  men  of  the  respecta- 
ble da^e?,  h  a  fine  masi  of  one  thickness  only, 
aod  ba^  a  gauzc-liko  nppearjmoe.    This  is  the 
pag&n  costume,  but  wlien  they  become  Cliria* 
tiuu  both  sexes  adopt  a  fuller  drest^.  They 
bore  the  lobe  of  the  ear  and  distend  the  hole. 
Both  ».xe!>  paint  their  bodies,  and  seem  to  pre- 
Iw  red;  they  also  besmear  themselves  with  oil. 
Of  the  toUet  the  hair  is  the  most  important 
part,  and  is  dressed  in  tho  most  grotesque  forma, 
aaiMtimesatUuning  the  diameter  of  5  feet.  The 
cUcTs  barber  w  Mid  in  high  respect,  and  his 
handa  are  not  allowed  to  touch  food.    The  hair 
k  ookirad  •ometimea  with  two  or  more  dye& 
TImt  are  fimd  of  nraaie,  and  have  invented  the 
B<*«  fluto,  tho  conch  shell,  the  pandean  pipes,  a  • 
Jewi>barp  made  of  a  atrip  of  bamboo^  and  aev- 
m  mta  of  dnnna.  The  ringing  is  inTariablf 
B  a  migor  key.  They  lov  e  to  dance.   The  mu- 
iUutt  perform  on  one  note,  the  base  alternating 
the  ur ;  they  then  aonnd  one  of  the  oom- 
ffion  chords  in  the  bass  cleff  without  the  alter- 
The  Protwtant  missionarlM  forbid  the 
DocUmud  dmoes  as  immodest.  The  natives  are 
lonJ  of  poetry.  Their  verses  rhyme,  Ir.t  poldom 
i^reaerre  a  aaiform  measure,  lo  chanting,  the 
^MToiiifflpcatedattheandof  eaohHne.  Few 
«rjnk  to  excess.   Girls  are  b«  frnthc  1  nt  n  v:  ry 
i^e,  and  often  to  old  men.   iirothers  and 
*i^>t*rei  first  cousins,  fiMiheni  and  sofM-in-Iaw, 
^^Jhers  and  daughters-in-laAV  are  forbidden  to 
to  each  other  or  to  eat  ttom  the  same 
Tbe  hitter  prohibition  aztanda  to  hos- 
j^ii  and  wives.    The  common  people  usually 
j^i  meals  a  day,  the  chief  3  or  more.  As 
••^iUior  drinking  after  each  other  from  the 
jTj^cnp,  they  hold  tho  vp'jsel  aboat  10  inches 
*HkTe  tbe  month,  and  pour  the  stream  down  tbe 
J'^oat.  They  eat  with  their  flngera  Rhenma- 
is  common  among  tliem  ;  they  relievo  the 
bj  making  de^  incisions  over  the  part 


afBaoted,— -The  iaiandera  are  divided  into  a  num- 
'her  of  tribea,  eaeh  gowned  by  Ha  nadre  ehlaC 

Of  these  8  are  paramount,  and  the  rest  in  a 
slate  of  vassalage  more  or  less  complete.  Tlie 
rnle  of  the  chief  ia  abadlnte  and  patriarchal.  A 

well  defined  Hystpm  nf  cnstomary  law,  however, 
regulates  the  ijubordioatioQ  of  one  district  to 
another.  The  king  ia  aaaistcd  bj  a  conneil  oQin* 
posed  of  tho  elders  and  men  of  highest  rank. 
1  he  law  of  -descent  is  curious.  The  soccessor 
of  the  king  ia  hia  nait  brother,  fidling  whom, 
his  own  eldest  son  or  the  eldest  son  of  liis  eld- 
^t  brother  fills  his  plaM.  But  tbe  rank  of  the 
mother  often  canaea  an  iofracUon  of  this  rola. 
The  person  of  a  pagan  high  chief  is  taboo  or 
sacred.  In  some  cases  they  claim  a  divine  on* 
^n.  Everv  thing  becomes  consecrated  wldeb  tho 
supreme  chief  or  king  touches.  He  works  at  agri- 
cultural labor  when  otherwi&e  unoccupied,  and 
plaits  sinnet.  Be  has  always  several  attendants 
about  his  person,  who  feed  him  and  perform  the 
mmt  servile  offices.  He  has  no  throne,  but 
aquats  on  tho  ground  like  his  aoi^eots.  A  pe< 
collar  lanpimp:*?  is  used  when  speaking  of  the 
chief.  All  his  actions  and  the  members  of  his 
body  are  hyperbolized.  Bespect  is  indicated  by 
tlio  utterance  of  a  peculiar  shout  or  cliant  called 
iama,  Tliis  is  uttered  by  inferiors  on  approach- 
ing a  chief  or  chief  town.  It  is  necessary  to 
cronch  when  a  chief  passes  by.  Standing  in  tho 
presence  of  tlie  chief  is  not  allowed,  and  all  who 
move  about  the  house  hi  which  he  is  creep, 
or,  if  on  their  feet,  advance  bent,  as  in  act  of 
obeisance.  No  one  may  o  roas  a  chief  behind  his 
back.  The  inferior  most  pass  in  front  of  tho 
superior.  On  the  same  principle,  wtien  at  sea 
they  may  not  paw  the  canoe  of  a  chief  on  the 
outrigger  side.  If  a  chief  stumbles  or  falls,  his 
sul^ects  most  do  tbe  same.  The  best  nrodnce 
of  the  gardens,  the  h^  animals,  and  the  best 
fish  are  presented  to  the  chiefs.  Pay-day  is  re- 
gardedaaatugbfesUvaL  WhalesUeetb,  women, 
and  eanoea  are  prominent  artielea  of  tribute. 
According  to  tlio  native  ideas  of  justice,  the 
crimin^ty  of  an  act  is  in  proportion  to  the  ranic 
of  tbe  omder.  Knrder  by  a  drief  ia  leaa  hei» 
nous  than  petty  Ir  rc  ci  y  (  oinmitted  by  amiui  of 
low  ranic  Tbe  most  serious  offences  are  thofti 
adnlterv,  abdootikm,  wltehcraft,  inflringement 
of  a  taboo,  disrespect  to  a  chief,  inccndiari-im, 
and  treason.  Theit  is  punished  by  a  fine,  re- 
payment in  kind,  loai  of  a  finger,  or  clubbing, 
'j'lio  contnraacious  are  punished  by  a  fine,  or 
lo^  of  a  hoKer,  ear,  or  nose.  The  other  crimes  * 
are  pnnidiea  by  death,  the  instrument  being  tho 
club,  noose,  or  inn^ket.  Adultery  is  tho  crime 
most  severely  visited.  The  adulterer  may  be 
put  to  death,  or  he  may  he  compelled  to  give  np 
Lis  own  T,  ifc  to  the  aggrieved  party,  or  his  prop- 
erty may  be  destroyed  or  taicen  away  from  him. 
Tbe  principle  of  vtcariona  atonement  b  ac- 
knowledged. A  man  sentenced  to  dentb  will 
often  sorrender  his  father  to  sufier  in  his  stead* 
There  ia  also  a  species  of  pecuniary  atonement 
or  atyro,  of  wliicli  there  are  5  varieties.  The 
aoro  with  a  whale's  tuoth,  a  mat,  club,  musket^ 
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or  other  Talnable)  i»  the  most  common.  Society 
b^BvidodliitoB  recognized  classes :  1,  kings  and 

queens;  2,  chiefs  of  Jnr^o  tli-trirts  or  islands; 

ohie£iof  town^  prie5t.H,  and  ambassadors;  4, 
^istliigalibod  warriors  of  low  birth,  chiefs  of  the 
carpenters,  and  chiefs  of  the  turtle  catchers ;  5, 
common  peoj>lo;  6,  sUves  by  war.  Kank  is 
hereditary  dttottgh  the  female  line.  The  dig- 
nity of  a  pagan  chief  is  estimated  by  the  num- 
ber of  his  wives.  The  rights  of  the  va«u,  or 
sister's  son,  constitute  one  of  the  peculiar  insti- 
tntions  of  Fcojec.  A  vasu  of  rank  c;in  rlahn 
any  thing  iu  his  mother's  land,  oxcepung  the 
wives,  homo,  and  Ian  1  ot  a  chief.  In  the  moral 
and  intellectual  state  of  the  Focjocans  thero  is  a 
wide  distinction  between  tlie  pagau  and  Chris- 
tian natives.  As  the  majority  are  yet  pagans, 
their  cuBtoraa,  laws,  and  religion  may  still  bo 
regarded  as  the  national  standards  of  Feejeo. 
CapL  Wilkes  says  of  them:  "They  «ro  truly 
wretches  in  the  strongest  sense  of  the  terra,  and 
degraded  beyond  the  conception  of  civilized 
people.  For  the  sake  of  decency,  and  to  avoid 
shocking  my  readers,  I  have  refrained  from  re- 
lating many  things  which  happened  under  my 
own  eyes."  Foremost  among  their  descrihablo 
vioes  staoda  oanoibalism ;  not  only  are  prison- 
ers taken  in  war  ocmsumed,  but  persons  of  the 
same  tribe  and  village  fall  victims  to  the  ^rced 
of  their  D^hbora»  The  cooked  haman  body  is 
termed  in  0ie  Fei^ee  language  iahsh  or  '*long 
pig."  Asan Englifih gentleman  injiy  sv nd achoice 
LuiDoh  of  venison  m  a  oompUmeotory  present  to 
•noth«>,  io  one  Fcejee  chlefwfll  send  a  atalwart 
subject  roasted  entire  like  an  ox,  carefully 
trassed,  and  escorted  by  a  prooenion  to  the  res- 
fdoboe  of  u  ally.  *'It  is  ovr  only  beef,"  said 
Thakombau  to  thr  T^ritish  Capt.  Erskinc .  T!iore 
is  one  distriot  callud  JDrekete,  where  the  inUab- 
Itanta  from  generation  to  generation  are  all 
**pieserved**  t»  be  consumed  by  their  moro 
powerftal  oeigfaboTk  The  epioores  of  Fe^}ee 
prefer  the  fl^  of  women  to  that  of  men,  and 

deem  the  thick  of  tho  .n-m  and  the  thigll  tho 
tSt>Uts  of  the  hakolo.  Tiio  tie^^h  of  white  men 
is  held  in  low  repute ;  it  is  said  to  be  oompara- 
tively  insipid  or  obnoxiously  tainted  with  tobac- 
co. Their  praottco  of  appropriating  Uie  cargoes 
and  eatingtiiecrews  of  vessels  wredked  on  weir 
shores,  has  several  times  bron^rht  down  upon 
them  chastisement  from  ships  of  war  belonging 
to  France  or  the  United  States.  In  1834  the 
chief  of  Viwi  c;iptnro»l  tho  French  brig 
L'aimabld  Josuphlne,  and  killed  the  captain  ana 
moet  of  the  crew.  This  oritne  was  avenged  by 
two  French  ships  of  war  sent  orx  to  Feejoo  for 
that  vor^om.  At  Malolo,  one  of  the  smaller 
ialann,  Lieut.  Joseph  A.  Under  woo<l  and  Mid- 
shipman Wilkes  Henry  of  tho  U.  S.  exploring 
expedition  were  murdered,  July  24,  1840.  The 
last  affair  of  this  sort  took  place  in  Oct  1858. 
Tho  iiiarinea  and  crew  of  tho  O.  S.  sloop  of  war 
Ttiudalia  burned  down  a  village  and  killed  14 
and  wounded  16  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island 
of  Waya,  in  punishment  for  tho  tnnrrler  and 
loastioatiuQ  of  a  Kew  Yorker  aud  two  compou- 


kma.   A  F^eean  is  always  armed,  and  war  k 
Us  normal  oonditteiL  The  moootain  f ost  n<MS 
are  well  fortified  by  strong  palisades  and  stoiu 
breastworks,  pierced  with  loopholes.   The  arm 
chiefly  used  are  clubs,  spears,  battle-axes,  the 
bnw,  tho  tding,  and  tne  musket.    A  pecalLj- 
weapon  is  the  missile  clah|  which  is  worn  icark 
in  the  girdle,  sometimea  in  pairs.   It  is  a  shi  .r. 
stick,  with  a  knob  at  one  erd,  \^  hurlod  iriUi 
great  precision,  and  is  a  iavorito  weapijn 
assassins.   The  mck  and  aged  are  neglected,  «r 
if  they  become  tronble=omo  nre  bnrie^  afiveer 
stranglod.   Tho  relatives  iioid  a  wuko  overtbs 
intended  victim  while  living  aad  anointed  ftr 
the  sopTilolire,  and  go  into  mourr.iri;^  nfttr  the 
cntombiULiit.    i ho  signs  of  muuruiug  mv  it* 
cropping  of  the  luSct  and  the  joints  of  the 
toe  or  litilo  finger.   Another  remarkable  as*- 
torn  is  the  ^^olru  or  strangling  of  thewivtssai 
next  friends  of  the  deceased.   Abortion  is  |ln^ 
tised  to  a  great  extent  by  medicated  waten  « 
mechankud  means.   Boys  are  ciroomciMd  oa 
attaining  puberty. — Feej  ee  has  no  one  mythotofj 
common  to  all  the  islands.  The  native  religiou 
are  local ;  each  island  has  its  own  gods,  tradi- 
tions, and  superstitions.  All  the  systems  belor-f 
to  the'low^  types  of  polytheism,  and  all  an 
impregnated  with  the  filth  and  savageneas  wUefc 
characterize  tho  actual  existenco  of  the  people. 
Borne  features  the  mythologies  baToin  eomnoai 
they  retain  the  distinction  between  4H  mmmm 
and  dii  majores^  between  gods  and  d«;mIgois 
The  latter  chiss  is  made  np  ohieflj  of  deceasei 
ebieA  and  respected  aaeselma.  ifenstiw  ml 
other  objects  of  wonder  arc  admissible  to  :Lis 
class,  iiost  of  the  gods  are  supposed  to  hare 
Jnrisdiotion  only  over  ilie  tribes,  Uandi,  or  li^ 
tricts  where  they  are  worshipp*Ml.    K  r  'i  t-^i* 
haa  its  tatelary  deities.  The  Feq|eeana  hav*  at 
Idols,  bat  reverence  eertain  stoosa  as  sbriassef 
tho  god,  and  hold  certain  birds  and  fishes  sf 
sacred.  Each  chief  has  his  oaiia^  or  prieft, 
nrlio  aets  In  eonoerfwlth  bfan,  and  belfia biaili 
povfrn  his  clansmen.    Tlso  temple  (mhHTi)  k 
used  for  all  public  parix>&es,  and  is  the  only  paV 
lie  building.  There  are  |»riesfceiaaa,  but  few  of 
eufl^cieul:  importnace  to  have  a  temple.  Tli< 
portion  of  food  devoted  to  the  god  is  eaten  vj 
the  priest  and  old  men.  The  piftaals  are  eo»> 
suited  as  oracles.    The  responses  are  given  aft^r 
convulsions,  supposed  to  be  caused  by  the  fcm- 
ence  of  the  god.   There  are  Tarioos  modes  «f 
divination,  all  of  the  mo'^t  childish  character, 
such  as  by  biting  a  leaf  or  pouring  water  «ioi(& 
the  arm.   They  have  a  strong  belief  in  all  nrti 
of  apparitions,  witches,  phosta,  wizar  ^,  anf5  !he 
evil  eye.   They  believe  in  a  st  rt  ut  j^u,-.*.*  who 
tlance  on  the  hills  by  moonlight  and  siog  »ons& 
The  future  world  in  their  opinion  i>  mi.  L  the 
same  as  the  present.    In  a  lai^ge  nucnlter  of 
the  islands,  a  particular  tmni  m  Yanua  Leva 
i-^  thought  to  bo  tho  entrance  to  tho  spirit 
world.    The  houses  in  this  town  are  built  vitk 
their  doors  eip|M)sita  to  each  other,  so  tkat 
the  sharlc  mny  pa'-~«i  ihrongh  without  int^rmp- 
tioa.    ihe  miiabitants  speak  la  low  too«S 
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and  if  At  ft  little  distAnoe  commnnicate  tbmr 
tboof^its  hf  rigos.   The  UMiking  of  charms  nod 

amalets  U  n  frivorito  of^rnpntion.    Sneezing  is 
otutDOUS,  and  varies  in  its  luck,  accordiag  as 
it  proceeds  from  the  right  or  left  noeUm^ 
The  first  Christiana  resident  in  Focjee  were  a 
few  XongaB  emigrants  and  traders  who  had 
been  converted  in  tho  Frioadly^  islands.  The 
horrible  condition  of  Feejee  moved  the  hearts 
of  tlM  Britbh  Wesleyan  missionaries  in  Tonga 
in  18M^  and  two  of  their  number  were  appointed 
to  open  a  mission  thero.    Tbeso  two  pionoors 
were  the  Rev.  Williaia  Cross  and  David  Caigill. 
Thajwachad  Lakembn,  an  island  of  the  wind- 
■ward  pronp,  Oct.  12,  ISHo.    Tlicy  enmo  fnr- 
iiisited  with  letters  of  recomnitndulion  from 
King  George  of  Tonga  to  the  king  of  Lakemlw, 
^  ho  received  them  kindlv.  One  great  adrantnj^ 
lhat  the  missionaries  eiyojed  arose  fjom  tho  fact 
thstthe  Tongan  tongue  is  well  understood  at 
Lokemba.  The  first  part  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel 
was  trandatcd  into  the  I^emba  dialect  and 
forwarded  to  Tonga  to  be  printed,  and  a  gram- 
mar and  dictionary  were  commenced.  The 
earliest  converts  in  Lokemba  w^ere  Tongan  im- 
migrants, who  became  cla^s  leaders  and  cx- 
horters.    In  June,  1886,  Christianity,  or  the 
l»fu  as  it  was  called,  was  already  of  snffioient 
infiaence  to  prevent  tho  massacre  and  eating  of 
the  erew  of  the  Active,  shipwreoked  near  La- 
ktmba.  Vr.  Cross  left  Lakembd  and  opened 
the  mission  at  Rowa,  Jan.  8,  1688.    Tn  Tioc, 
1898^  three  moro  niiflslonariea  dinxA  from  £og- 
Ind  ko6ed  at  lAmUm,  and  brouj^t  wUh  tiiem 
1  print ;r  -  j  "^-^  ^JV^^  and  binding  material. 
The  first  part  of  the   Conference  Catechism" 
was  prmed  at  Lakemba  in  the  native  tongne 
m  Feb.  1889,  and  St.  Mark's  Gospel  not  long 
sfter.  Two  inj»re  missionaries  soon  arrived^ 
ni  ft  ma  datomfaed  to  nmm  the  prlnthiff 
pre^  to  Rewfi,  which  was  done  in  1880.  Tho 
inflo^ce  of  the  misaionoriea  waa  aeen  wherever 
they  penetrated,  In  tlie  caaaiiHop  of  Cftnnlbal- 
>jni,  war,  and  mnrder,  ond  vnri  otis  other  pagan 
pnctioes.  One  custom  Ikgered  lon^  than 
eten,  that  of  polygamy.  ManjanMUiof  rank 
who  bad  ch.nnged  bis  practices  in  every  other  re- 
ject refosed  to  break  up  hk  domestic  eetablish- 
VMBl  tnddiiDiiaa  idl  hia  wifaa  but  one.  In  such 
cases  the  TOisstonaries  alwnyg  refused  the  full 
privily  of  church  raembersliip,  however  pow- 
erful tMdilef.  At  the  same  time  they  tan^t 
their  converts  to  be  obedient  Bubjects  in  every 
tluQg  except  in  following  their  chief  to  wanton 
nd  agpanivo  wars.  As  the  Christians  were 
mors  industrious  and    i  If  ul  than  the  pagans,  tho 
cbieb  found  their  tribute  increased,  and  this 
pwdkposed  muiy  of  them  to  tolerate  tho  pres- 
ence ot  the  iiii««ionaries  and  the  spread  or  the 
Yet  the  persecution  of  the  missionaries, 
BstiTe  teachers,  and  oonTBVta  waft  great.  The 
converts  fotrod  their  houses  and  property  de- 
stroyed by  midnight  Attacka,  and  were  often 
compi'lled  to  migrate  In  n  bodjio  Mlc  the  pro- 
teciion  of  a  Cbri-tinn  or  even  n  tolorant  pagan 
chief.  None  ot  the  missiouarica  ever  fell  vio- 


tima  to  pagan  wrath,  though  often  in  imminent 
peril,  but  several  native  teMhers  were  aamlfleed, 

and  tho  mi-'^'on  ]>remi«es  were  fired  on  ono 
occasion.  About  1«43  the  French  Catholic  miii- 
sionories  commenced  their  operationa  In  Feejee. 
The  relations  existing  between  them  and  Uieir 
Protestant  brethren  are  not  so  fraternal  as  could 
be  desired.  They  ara  more  tolerant  of  some  of 
the  native  practices,  such  as  dancing,  than  the 
Protestants.  In  1S57  there  were  64,281  attend- 
ants upon  the  religions  services  conducted  Txy 
tJic  'NVc<;leyan  missionaries.  In  many  of  tlio  cir- 
cuits the  Christiana  support  their  own  pastors, 
who  are  natlfw  either  of  Feejee  or  Tonga.  By 
the  Intest  accounts  there  are  8  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries in  Feejee,  and  no  fewer  than  200  na- 
tive teachers  in  the  same  islands  and  in  Bo- 
tnma,  an  island  a  considerable  distance  to  Uie 
north  of  Feejee.  For  tho  numerous  children, 
chiefly  half  caste,  of  the  white  residents  at  Le- 
vuko,  Ovolau,  a  school  bos  been  established 
by  the  mission  society,  where  instruction  is 
given  in  the  native  and  English  tongues.— Tha 
Feejee  language  has  at  least  16  dialects.  The 
missionaries  are  acquainted  with  7  of  these,  and 
books  have  boon  printed  in  4  of  them.  In  1844 
it  was  determined  to  make  the  dialect  spoken  at 
Hban  the  standard  dialect  of  Feejee,  and  with 
in.iignificant  o.xcejvtions  all  the  works  since 
printed  have  been  written  in  this  dialect.  The 
ohieT  peonliarlty  of  tbe  Feejee  as  diatragnlriMd 
from  the  other  Polynesian  languages  is  the  use 

ti»  combinations  mb  and  ng.  The  misaionoriea 
In  thair  vooabidarKt  baive  need  tho  ItaBan  and 
not  the  English  sounds  of  the  vowels.  Tlie  New 
Testament  waa  eom^ted  in  the  Mbau  dialect 
ohiefly  by  tho  Ro^.  Jobn  Hnni  The  Brilidi 
and  foreign  Bil'lo  society  gave  great  pecuniary 
and  other  assistance  to  this  work,  and  isaned 
an  improved  edition  of  tho  aano.  Tho  Rer. 
David  IIrizle%vrii-ii1  pnMi=;^ed  n  prnmmar  and  n 
Fe^ee^-KngUsh  and  lunglish-l  oejeean  diction- 
ary in  1680.  ThoaftDO  indeOitigable  missionary 
completed  in  a  few  years  the  translation  of  tho 
Oid  Testament  firom  the  Hebrew.  Mr.  Calvert, 
§otl7  yean  mMonary  in  Fe^ee,  is  now  (1859) 
in  London,  supported  by  the  British  and  foreign 
JB^blo  society,  to  Bssx&t  in  revising  Mr.  Hazle- 
wood^  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  in  ita 
progress  through  the  press. — Bee  **Life  in  Feejee, 
or  Five  Years  among  tho  Cannibals"  (Boston, 
1851);  I^ury,  "First  and  Second  Missionary 
Visits  to  tbo"Frien<Dy  and  Feejee  Islands"  (Lon- 
don) ;  Erskin©,  "  JourniJ  of  a  Cruise  among  tho 
Islands  of  tlie  "Western  Pacific"  (London,  1868) ; 
Robert  Young,  "Journp.l  of  a  Depntation  to 
tho  Southern  World  '  (London,  1856);  Wilkea, 

U.  S.  Exploring  Expedition  around  the  World 
(New  York,  l^'ll ;  ond  Williams  and  Calvert, 
"Fjji  and  tlio  Fijians"  (2  vols.,  London,  ISoS.) 

IXIJO,  Dkoo  Astokto,  a  Brazilian  states- 
man, and  from  l^^A  to  1838  regent  of  Brazil, 
born  in  Itu,  in  the  province  of  San  Paulo,  in 
1780.  Ho  diltingnlahed  himself  in  early  life 
by  his  eloquence  as  a  pulpit  orator.  When  the 
relation  of  Brojcil  to  Portugal  Ijegan  to  agitato 
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th«  pablio  mind,  be  dettyted  hinudf  to  poll'  eonnmm  f^dtper  ii  «  riUeete  of  almninA  tai 

tics,  and  after  having  beeu  sent  aa  deputy  of  potash,  r:  [  resented  by  the  funnula  KO,  Siti^ 

bis  provinoe  to  the  oortes  ooavened  in  Porta-  Al^a,  8  Si«0»,  and  ocmsisting  of  siliceGLJC^ili. 

gal,  be  beoune  Id  1891-  and  ever  afterward  re>  ToSm  18.37,  potash  16.87  per  erat  Urn  ui 

niained  an  uncompromising  cliriiuj  iun  cf  the  na-  oxide  of  ii  on  are  commonly  present  in  miD 

tioaal  indepeodenoe  of  Brazil.  In        when  ^Qaatiti«a^  and  a  portion  of  tlM  potstb  iiodui 

tiie  BrazUum  dedaralkm  of  indepeDdenM  be-  replaoed  with  aoda.  Litiie  varied  esMOili 

came  known  at  Lisboo,  Feyo  was  comMiled.  to  soda  is  substituted  for  the  potash,  and  X^O 

flee.  After  spending  »  abort  time  in  Soi^d  takes  the  place  of  KO  in  the  abotefonnii. 

in  atndying  the  polittoal  inatitatioiia  of  that  The  eompoettion  is  tbrna  rilioa  68.T,  thani 

ooantry,  liu  returiK  l  to  hls  native  conntry,  and  10.5.  find  ?odri  1 1.8  per  cent.  The  two  varir-;..? 

paUisbed  a  pamphlet  in  whiob  be  adTO<»ited  are  sometimes  seen  together  as  ooni>titue&U(!f 

the  erti^illahinmt  #  a  Sooth  Amerioan  repnb-  granite,  as  in  that  of  which  Pompej'tpSkrii 

lie  fiP.or  tho  model  of  the  United  States.    lie  ma^le.   Labradorite  is  a  beautiful  Tarietj  of 

w/ks  soon  chosen  a  member  of  the  legislative  as-  feldspar  of  peai  ly  lostre,  and  ofieo  exhiUtitfi 

aembly,  and  be  exerted  hla  influence  in  displac-  play  of  blue,  green,  yellow,  and  red  oolon.  Ii 

ing  DoQ  Pedro  from  power.    After  tho  revolu-  this  lime  and  eodti  together  replace  tfie  pctdi, 

lion  of  April,  1831,  ho  held  almost  supreme  the  former  commonly  beiug  present  iu  ik 

power,  although  his  office  was  only  that  of  mii^  portionof  10tol2per  cent.,  andthelatterli^i; 

ister  of  justice.   He  dissolved  the  revolutionary  oxide  of  Iron  also  about  I  per  cent.  Ftli:c 

army,  organized  a  national  guard,  made  strin*  may  be  fused  by  the  blowpipe  on  its  an 

gent  ttwa  against  political  oflradera,  and  subdued  ft  white  enamel.  In  ita  pnrar  forms  it  ii  t  tsIo- 

the  unruly  spirit  inparliamcnt  and  in  tho  conn-  able  material  fortius  oonptruction  of  itiiB-r-! 

tnr  at  largo.  His  omoiai  duties,  however,  chaog-  teeth,  beiog  gro Liud  Ui  powder,  uude  into  ij^^ 

edhia  ptuitioal  eonvietionBi  and  from  ft  attir^  with  water,  and  balked,  the  substauoej  sieil 

advocate  of  republicanism  be  iK  camo  a  ron-  coloring  being  first  ivitroflnced.   I..abradorite 8 

scientiouB  champion  of  cousUtutiouui  muuarchy.  sometimes  so  beautiful  iVuin  its  chatuyaatrdeo' 

He  relinqiiiabed  his  office  in  1832,  and  in  thefiH.-  ttoll%  that  it  is  employed  in  jeweby.  Bjiiaio- 

lowing  year  entered  tho  Brazilian  senate  as  a  composition  of  feldspathicroclcs,  the  finedtjsiu 

member  for  Kio  do  Janeiro ;  and  for  some*time  kaolin)  are  obtained,  which  are  used  in  thenuo- 

he  edited  a  political  journal  in  the  province  of  ufjaotare  of  porcelaui.   The  soil  derircd  froia 

San  Paulo.    In  Aur!^.  1834,  lie  was  appointed  thi'^  a'Mirco  is  enriched  by  the  potaahoriodsi* 

bishop  of  Marianna,  aud  iu  tho  same  year  was  tree,    ilie  mineral  is  one  of  the  ingrediMtirf 

nominated  for  4  years  rcgentrof  BraaL  He  en-  the  varioca  granitic  rocks,  and  of  trap,  kol; 

tered  upon  his  administration  under  the  most  porphyry,  and  many  others.   In  tho  liitiiiwi 

auspicious  circumstances,  and  enlisted  the  sym-  it  ia  in  crystals  disseminated  throogb  s  fi* 

pathies  of  the  people  by  hb  apparent  solicitude  spathic  base.  The  appearance  of  bcattcreu  cr> 

for  the  pretervationof  oivil  and  religious  liberty,  tals  of  feldspar  in  granite  gives  it  the  l»b»  « 

Soon,  however,  he  was  suspected  of  anti-liberal  porphyritio. 

tendencies.  Tho  euspicion  received  confirmation      FKLLAUS,  tho  people  in  mwlcrn  Egypt  ti^ 

by  his  utte:npt  in  1830  to  withhold  tho  privileffo  cultivate  the  soil.   Of  the  various  nto»  vImIi 

of  trial  by  j  ury  for  oflbneee  of  the  press.   Tbe  exist  in  Egypt  the  Fellabs  are  OenoitiMiJi 

opposition  against  liim  finally  assumed  such  for-  and  aro  probably  the  desceiulants  of  tl»e 

midable  propprtiona  that  he  was  compelled  to  Xlgyptiasa.  AlthaugU  numerous  invuions 

resign  Ma  office  idter  having  appointed  anew  Introdneed  foreign  elements  among  them,  jet 

£rimo  minister  in  the  person  of  Pedro  d'Aranjo  the  original  race,  devoted  to  aghciLturalUl 

Ima,  who  snooeeded  him  aa  regent  on  Sept.  1^,  has  alwi^s  at  last  absorbed  the  iovaiiing  rw^ 

1888.  Sinoe  then  FeQo  has  taken  no  part  In  tiiie  andftiUpresents  a  physiognomy  resembliBCtw 

public  afiairs  of  his  country,  excepting  in  1842,  which  »  foini  l  ur.on  ancient  Egyptian 

when  he  appeared  as  the  kaider  of  a  revolution-  torse.    A  patient  and  laborious  popalti-^ 

aryattempt  at  8a&  Ftalo.  thej  hvn  hdd  for  ages  the  soO  wbieh  the  Sd* 

FELDSPAR  (Germ.  Feld,  field,  and  Sp<ith,  fertUizes.   Tbe  Fellas  are  generallr  f'r-? 

spar,  in  tbe  derivative  feldsiMthio),  an  impor-  stature,  with  broad  chests,  muacular  limu&  ^-i 

tant  nhieral  species,  wbieh  hidndes  a  large  black  and  piercing  eyes.  The  conformitua 

number  of  varieties;  also  the  name  given  by  of  the  bmin  inJicates  an  intelligent 

Dana  to  one  of  Uie  sections  q(  the  anhydrous  fiacial  angle  being  uaually  almost  a  n^rht  tog^ 

silicates.  The  mineral  as  cominonly  seen  is  tbe  though  vnthin  the  Delta  the  Arab  type  of  o^- 

light*colored  inffrcdient  of  granite,  distinguish-  tenanco  predominates.   Those  of  thsDd.f'i'j'^ 

cu  by  ita  pearly  lustre,  and  a  lutrdoess  little  have  an  almost  white  complexion,  wlule 

inferior  to  that  of  the  quartz  with  which  it  oth^  are  eoppo^obtcnred.  Tlie  antique 

is  intermingled.    On  tbo  scale  its  hardness  tian  typo  reappears  most  strikiugly  w 

is  6.   Its  specific  gravity  is  2.4-2.6.   It  crya-  women,  who,  though  slender  and  graceful. 

taDiaes  in  oblique  rhomboidal  prisms,  which  remarkably  strong.   The  dress  of  tlse 

f\r*y  soraetiraea  found,  as  at  tbe  quarries  at  indicates  misery  and  privation.  ^c:nz  TiPi'i 

Middletown  and  Uaddam,  Conn.,  a  foot  long  more  than  a  shirty  leaving  bare  the  ami, 

and  8  or  8  indMf  thiok.  In  oompotition  tha  and  broiiit,  Thair  OKdhmr  itMmoBm « 
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coane  bnad^  manby  watefj  and  cmiona,  to  which 
ibef  an  •omednws  able  to  add  dieese,  dates, 

!>«in8,  or  rioe.  They  live  in  huts  al  o  ;t  i  feet 
hig\the  onlj  fornitore  of  which  is  a  mat  on 
y^lOk  to  deep,  a  water  jug,  and  a  few  leitehen 

ufonsn?.   They  remain  attached  to  the  rude'^t 
agxiealtoral  methods,  aod  use  almost  the  samo 
fmT^/tSBoeatB  as  their  remote  ancestors;  jet  the 
frtsitfolness  of  the  soil,  which  sometimes  yields 
7  (^rops  annaallyf  and  the  indastnr  of  the  Fellahs, 
QO^Dpensate  for  their  lack  of  akllL  Mehemet  Ali 
f%i  M  in  his  effortn  to  iotrodace  among  them  the 
kc»plements  of  modern  invention.  They  are  able 
to  endare  the  greatest  fati$nie,  and  to  work 
tiiTOBgh  the  whole  day  in  n  i)i!rning  climate  with 
'but  very  little  food,  accompanying  their  labors 
<  with  pioos  hymns ;  yet  they  are  nataraOy  indo- 
lent, sod  when  Bubsistonce  has  been  pf^cnre*!, 
thejcef^  work.  The  women  share  the  lieaviest 
hdwrsof  the  men. 

fEM.AT.MIS.  ScoFooTAnn. 
lXLi-E>N BERG,  Pmi  ii'i'  Kmaxfei.  ton,  a 
^▼iss  edacator  and  philanthropist,  founder 
of  the  in-^titTitiorr^  fit  ITofwyl,  bom  m  Born,  June 
2",  lT7i,  UicJ  ilicre,  isov.  21, 1S44.   lib  father 
WS8  a  member  of  the  government  and  a  friend 
<HrPe6taloz2i.   His  raoUier  was  a  descendant  of 
Ae  Dutch  admiral  Van  Tromp,  and  was  re- 
markable for  her  noble  character  and  her  en- 
timsium  for  liberty.    Thia  she  imparted  to 
her  ton,  who  after  devoting  several  years  to 
rtady  alCoImar  and  Tfibingen,  travelled  exten- 
aire^  with  a  view  of  familiarizing  himself  with 
Aa  eondition  of  the  working  and  snffering 
cla-sse^^   Ilovras  at  Paris  immediately  after  tbo 
Ml  of  Sobespierrei  and  there  his  early  conrio- 
tfou  beoane  atrragthened,  that  ftnprovad  aya- 
teins  of  education  alono  can  j'r.  tri  t  society 
Igaiast  tevolations.    On  hia  return  to  Bmtr 
valuiil,  after  taking  part  agalnat  theiVanch,  ha 
eriled  when  they  had  succeeded  in  tak- 
^ofiSnn.  He  fled  to  Germany,  and  eent  aeverai 
H«iditoflwUiittad  Statee,  whitberbe  had  aoma 
mTentiofi  of  repairing.    However,  ho  was  soon 
^c^Ued  to  return  to  Swit2erlan<L  and  was  em- 
^-oyed  br  the  government  hi  a  minion  toParia, 
*ii<l  in  high  ini'.itirr  nnr]  political  functions 
^  iiome.  He  sucoeeded  in  quell  iog  the  insur- 
>*<ttMi  «f  tiia  peaaantrjr  in  the  Oberland,  but  aa 
the  governtnent  failed  to  fulfil  the  promisoa 
hy  which  he  had  pacified  them,  he  withdrew 
from  Dubllo  afiairs.   He  now  devoted  binndf 
•ntirely  to  his  fiavorito  educational  projects, 
offidating  for  somo  time  as  a  member  of 
board  of  edacation  in  Bern,  he  became  con- 
|***d  that  nothing  could  in-  a  omplished  by 
government   He  resolved  liicrelbre  to  de- 
^  bis  larse  fortune  to  the  purobaaaof  the 
•f»teof  Ho  ivrj]  ncrir  Bern,  and  to  the  estab- 
***nient  of  model  institutions  in  accordance 
\th  the  views  <rf  Pestalozzi.   Tl  le  pri  nciple  of 
^**iyj!tem  was  to  produce  a  harmonious  develop- 
of  all  the  various  factdUea  of  the  pupil,  so 
^^to  make  him  not  onlf  •  laomed,  but  also  a 
wi-"  ar,t\  religions  man.    Great  nt'on- 
WM  bii&towod  u^n  the  developmeat  ul  liio 


body  by  gyronaatica  and  games,  by  cold  bathin|^ 
and  by  other  healthfhl  ezeretsea.  FeUenbei^ 

aim  was  to  elevate  all  cliL'tses  by  opening  an  insti- 
tution alik«  to  the  poor  and  the  rich|  and  by 
raaiking  agriculture  not  only  the  baria  of  hla  In- 
ptrnction,  liut  al*o  by  elevating  that  profession 
to  tlie  dignity  of  a  science.  Apart  from  the 
agricultural  school,  he  founded  an  establisli- 
ment  for  the  manufacture  of  improved  agricul- 
tural implements.  At  the  same  time  he  laid  the 
fouodatioo  of  a  scientific  InafeituUon,  which  he 
desired  to  conduct  in  conjunction  with  Pesta^ 
lozzi;  but  Felienberg'sS\vi.<s  system  of  economy 
was  little  in  harmony  with  the  generous  but 
imprudent  habits  of  Pestalozzi,  who  withdrew 
to  the  castle  of  Y  vc  rdun.  Fellenberg  proceeded 
with  his  task,  an<l  after  having  organized  hia 
pctcntifio  school,  for  which  the  first  building 
was*  erected  in  1807  (the  number  of  profes- 
aors  increasing  in  a  few  years  to  20,  and  11m 
pupils  to  80),  the  agricultural  institution  was 
opened  in  1808,  while  he  establislied  in  the 
lame  year  a  normal  acfaool.  Although  this  be- 
came popular  among  the  tcacheraof  Switzer- 
land, it  tioon  gave  umbrage  to  the  government, 
and  was  eventually  incorporated  with  the  agri* 
cultural  institution.  This  grew  in  importnnce 
as  its  advantages  became  known  niiroad.  i  ho 
emperor  Alexander  of  Russia  sent  Ca[>o  dlstria 
on  a  mission  to  examine  the  school,  and  was  so 
pleased  with  the  account  which  ho  received  of 
it,  that  he  conferred  upon  FellenUerg  the  order 
of  St.  Vladimir,  and  confided  to  him  the  educa- 
tion of  7  Rosiian  roaths,  for  whose  use  a  Greek 
chapel  was  opened  near  the  school.  The  great 
increase  of  pupils  called  for  a  constant  enlar«9- 
ment  of  iha  buildings,  which  compriMQ  altogetb'' 
er  7  distinct  schools,  to  which  a  {irlmary  school 
was  added  in  1880,  and  still  another  school  for 
ohtldraa  at  a  aabeeqiient  p«4od.  By  these 
schools,  and  by  his  writings  on  the  subject  of 
agriculture  and  education,  Fellenberg  exerted  a 
lemarkabte  infloenoa  fn  £nrope ;  and  although 
the  ioatitutions  Avhich  lie  founded  were  dia- 
aoAved  after  hia  death,  after  havixtg  been  con- 
dnoled  for  aeverai  years  by  one  of  lua  eooai 
kindred  institutions  have  sprung  up  in  Swit- 
zerland and  Germany,  and  ih^  celebrated  pauper 
oolony  of  the  Netmirlanda  at  IVedarieVoord, 
province  of  Drcnthc.  wa.s  founded  in  lftl8  by  a 

£upil  of  Hofwyl.  Fellenberg  was  assisted  in 
ia  benevolent  labors  by  his  wife,  and  by  the 
pTontcr  riTiTT^lior  of  their9  clnlflron.  Son  TInTnnj| 
Felktibcrg  t  i.fhm%nd  Wirk,:n  (iJern,  lb4^). 

FELLER,  FRAirooia  Xatieb  in,  a  Bel^an 
priest  and  autlior,  bom  in  Brussels,  Aug.  18, 
1785,  died  in  liatii^bon,  May  21,  1802.  Ue  was 
educated  at  the  Jesuits^  colleges  at  Lozemboiif^ 
and  Kheims,  and  after  becoming  a  member  of 
their  order,  ho  was  employed  as  professor  at 
Luxemhourg  and  Li6ge.  He  subsequently  ap- 
plied himself  in  the  former  city  to  the  study  of 
theology  until  ITM,  when  the  suppression  of 
the  Jesuits  in  France  brouglit  so  many  of  them 
to  the  Xetherland^,  thut,  to  make  room  for 
theui,  mauy  young  Ikslgiau  prietits  wore  Mnt  to 
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other  countries  to  continue  their  studies.  Fel- 
ler  went  to  Tymau,  in  Uungory,  where  the  Jm> 
nits  had  an  establishment.  Afrer  having  pass- 
ed some  time  there,  he  travelled  extensively  in 
Hangarj,  Austria,  Bohemia,  Poland,  and  Italy, 
returned  to  tlio  Netherlands  in  1770,  and  was 
preacher  in  tiio  college  of  Li6ge,  when  the  order 
of  Jesuits  was  suppressed  in  Belgium  (17T8)» 
Henceforward  ho  devoted  himself  to  literary 
pursuits,  but  was  compelled  to  leave  Belgium 
after  the  inrasion  of  that  country  by  France 
(1794).    TTo  spent  2  jcars  at  Paderbom,  West- 

{)halia,  and  in  1797  retired  to  Ratisbon.  He 
eft  a  number  of  writings,  chiefly  on  reU^lMi 
subjects.  In  his  Obtervatioruphiiotophiqvffi  tur 
U  tyttime  de  NewUm  (3d  and  enlarged  ed.,  Liege, 
1788),  he  denies  the  existence  of  a  plurali^  of 
worldjs,  and  endeavors  to  prove  that  the  move- 
meot  of  the  earth,  although  so  universally  ad- 
mitted, may  still  be  open  to  doubt  This  work 
involved  him  in  a  controversy  with  the  astro- 
nomer Lalande.  A  4th  and  enlarged  edition  of 
his  Catechisme  philo$ophiqu«  appeared  in  Li6ge 
in  1805,  and  an  edition  printed  from  a  copy 
which  had  been  revised  and  annotated  by  Feller, 
in  Lyons,  in  1819.  It  was  translated  into  Ger- 
man,'Italian,  and  Eodidi.  KadamedeGenlisalso 
prepared  an  abbremted  edition  of  it  entitled 
Catechitme  criti^u«  et  moral.  Feller's  prin- 
cipal work  is  his  Biographid  uniwrteUe^  ok 
dieUemain  hi$torigw,  which  passed  through 
many  editions,  anil  after  his  death  was  revised 
and  continued  under  the  direction  of  M.  Oharlee 
Weiss  and  the  sbb6  Bnsson,  and  brought  down 
to  1848  (9  vols.,  Paris,  1847-'5C).  This  bio- 
graphical  work  ia  based  upon  that  of  Chaodon, 
Dut  is  more  aealoos  and  empbatio  than  that  in 
the  assertion  of  Roman  Catholic  views. 

F£LL£it,  IluntuTTA,  a  Swiss  Protestant 
ladv  <^  lansinne,  wlio  in  1880,  after  the  death 
of  her  hnsbaad  and  of  her  only  child,  went  to 
Canada,  wImm  she  became  celebrated  her 
ednoatiooal  and  mlariooaiy  bbors.  AIuoqi^ 
frequently  interrupted  in  her  benevolent  enter- 
prises by  opposition  and  by  the  loss  of  the 
ample  means  she  brought  with  her,  her  perm* 
verinp  ofTbrts  produced  good  results  upon  the 
education  of  the  poor  and  the  young  of  the 
French  popukMoii  oT  Montreal  and  St  John's. 
From  the  latter  place  she  was  expelled  at  the 
time  of  the  first  rebellion  iu  Lower  Canada^ 
when  she  fled  with  60  of  her  pnpils  and  friends 
to  Ohamplain,  N.  Y.  After  havinj:  returned  to 
Canada  in  1836,  she  removed  to  Grand  Lign& 
abont  20  m.  from  MootreaL  Here  she  opoied 
lior  soliool  at  first  in  an  open  hnrn.  By  tho  as- 
sistance of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gihnan,  a  Baptist  min- 
ister of  Montreal,  who  collected  funds  Ibr  the 
establishment  of  a  mission  house,  she  was  en- 
abled to  enlarge  her  institution,  which  contained 
in  1855  over  800  nupfla 

FELLO\VES,  Robert,  an  "Enplish  author, 
born  in  Norfolk  in  1770,  died  in  1847.  Ho  was 
graduated  at  St.  Mary's  hall,  Oxford,  and  ill 
1795  took  holy  onlers.  Ili-^  speculations  on 
theological  subjects  gradually  icU  nun,  however, 


to  reject  the  doctrines  of  tho  established  churdi, 
and  to  adopt  the  opinions  which  are  given  at 
length  in  his  "Religion  of  the  Universe,  '  pub- 
lished in  London  in  1886.  This  work  was  p^^• 
ceded  by  a  "  Picture  of  Christian  Philo50|rtiy" 
(8vo.,  London,  1800);  Religion  without  Caai" 
(8vo.,  1801);  "The  Guide  to  Immortality"  (8  Tds. 
8vo.^804)  ;  A  Manual  of  Piety,  adqitai  ts 
the  Wants  and  calculated  for  the  IniproTemest 
of  all  Sects  of  Chrislians"  (8VO.,  l^^Tj;  "A 
Body  of  Theology,  principally  practical,  is  a 
Series  of  Lectures"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1S07).  4c 
The  general  merits  of  these  works  are  Ligiily 
oommonded  by  Dr.  Parr  in  his  "  Spital  Ser- 
mon." Mr.  Fellowes  was  an  intimate  &ie&d 
of  Dr.  Parr  and  Baron  Mas^res,  the  latter  rf 
whom  left  him  the  greater  part  of  his  Isrje 
fortune,  to  be  dispensM  in  litezazy  and  benevo> 
lent  enterprises.  He  was  one  of  the  esriM 
advocates  of  tho  establishment  of  the  onivsnitj 
of  London,  of  wiiioh  lie  was  a  fireqMnt  md 
liberal  benefkotor. 

FELLOWS,  Sib  CnAKi-E-s,  an  English  trard- 
ler,  born  in  Nottingham  in  1799.  In  1688  bi 
made  an  extenrfve  tour  in  Asia  Minor,  ia  die 
course  of  which  ho  visited  the  valley  of  the 
river  Xanthus  and  other  parts  of  ancient  Iscis 
previously  unexplored  by  modam  tiatmrni 
On  his  return  to  England  he  poblisiied  a  **  Jour- 
nal written  during  an  Ezcmdoo  ia  Asia  Ifioor" 
(8vo.,  London,  1889),  in  which  lie  ganre  dmori^ 
tions  of  tho  superb  architectural  and  sculptanl 
remains  of  the  cities  of  .Xanthus  and  TUm.  Vm 
interest  enited  bj  th»  wmfc  indmsed  the  gvi^ 
cmment  to  apply  to  the  Porte  for  a  finnii% 
authorising  the  removal  of  specimens  of  tki 
andent  works  of  art  deseribedby  Mr.  FtHm 
The  latter,  anticipating  that  permission  wou'j! 
at  once  be  granted,  o<£dred  his  servioes  (o  tb* 
British  ranseora  to  saperiBteod  tin  ashetfaBmi 
removal  of  the  marbles,  and  departed  on  a  seoooj 
tour  through  Ijcia,  in  the  course  of  which  bi 
discovered  18  other  ruined  oHks.  Having  letr»- 
ed  that  the  Porte  declined  to  grant  the  firmaa.  he 
returned  to  England,  and  published  An  Ac- 
«Mmt  of  Discoveries  in  I^fsia,  being  a  Joonsl 
kept  during  a  Second  Excursion  in  Asia  Minor" 
(8vo.,  London,  1841).  The  government  wen 
mmnlated  to  make  another  attempt.tD  pmsns 
the  desired  firman,  in  which  they  were  sncccsj- 
ful,  and  in  OoL  1841,  Mr.  Fellows  sailed  for  Lrcu 
as  the  agent  ot  flie  British  museum  in  sopoia' 
tending  the  removal  of  the  works  of  art.  After 
some  little  dehiy  tho  expedition  succeeded  ia 
transporting  to  Rngland  •  mimber  of  oases  of 
sculptures,  which  are  now  deposited  in  tbe 
"  Lycian  Saloon"  of  the  British  museum.  A 
second  expedition,  also  under  the  direction  of 
Mr,  Fellows,  brought  a  number  of  additional 
marbles  to  England  in  1844.  For  these  servioee 
he  received  in  1846  the  honor  of  kij|Mbood. 
His  remaining  publications  are :  "  Acoonnt  of 
the  2Unthian  Marbles  in  tho  British  Musonin* 
(8vo.,  184S),  a  pamphlet  written  to  correct  soois 
misstatements ;  "  Account  of  the  Trophy  MonB« 
ment  at  Xanthus  "  (8vo.,  194d) ;  and Ooinsof 
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Ancient  Lycia"  (Svo.,  1855).  In  1862  appeared 
ui  edition  of  bis  two  joarnala  in  one  volume,  an- 
te Hw  title  of  "  Travels  aod  Resetrdiee  in  Acto 
Ifinor,  jparticalarly  in  tbe  Province  of  Lycia." 

FELO  D£  S£.  A  man  who  commits  felony 
aniost  of  npon  Umself,  ia  a  d»»9f  and  as 
f^ony  U,  in  common  law  langnapo,  nny  cnpital 
otLuce,  aud  munler  is  tbe  only  capital  otfence 
which  a  mao  can  comndt  against  himself,  &/elo 
dtti  13  a  Bolf-mnrdorer,  or  one  who  kills  him- 
t*M  with  laalico  aforothonght.  Indeed,  the  legal 
definition  of  a  felony  u  (c  r  )i  i  ide)  is  said  to 
ijDclodd  the  doing  of  an^*  unlawful  and  innlicious 
act,  although  aimed  pnmarlly  agaiust  another, 
vrherebr  death  ensues  to  the  gailty  person.  In 
£ngland,  this  crime  was  punished  not  only  with 
forfeiture  of  goods  and  chattels,  like  other  felo- 
nies, hot,  to  mark  the  detestation  of  the  law, 
ami  to  detor  others  from  a  similar  rri'i^o,  tlio 
lodj  was  trcatt*d  ignominionsly,  and  buried  in 
the  open  b^hway  with  a  sUike  tiirust  through 
it.  This  rery  ancient  rnV  f,  1]  into  general 
if  not  eotire  disuse  in  Eiigluiul  many  years 
•go,  but  it  was  not  repealed  until  the  statute  4 
George  IV.,  ch.  51 ;  and  even  then,  to  manifest 
tbe  horror  of  the  law  at  the  act  of  suicide,  it 
vu  ordered  tliat  the  body  (which  mi^t  be 
placed  in  church  yards  or  other  consocrntcd 
groonds) should  be  buried  at  night,  and  without 
the  performance  of  religious  rites.  (See  Chitty's 
edition  of  Blackstone's  **  Commentaries,"  vol.  iv. 
p.  190.)  Suicide  does  not  seem  ever  to  have 
Wen  made  pnnisliablo  as  a  crime  by  any  statu- 
tory provisions  of  the  United  States;  nor  are 
we  aware  that  the  barbaioos  usages  of  England 
in  relation  to  the  buial  of  theooipse  were  ever 
practised  here, 

ftaOKY.  The  origin  and  {he  exact  meaning 
of  this  coraraon  law  term  arc  hotli  uncertain. 
There  is  about  equally  good  authority  for  deriv- 
iD|  it  from  the  Saxon  words  fek^  fee,  and  Ion, 
price  or  pay.  when  its  primary  sense  would  be 
ibrfoitare  or  loss  of  fee ;  or  from  a  single  word 
jUIm,  to  fhO  or  fii9,  when  its  neaning  might  be 
the  falling  of  the  piii^ty  p  ii  '  y  i"to  crime,  or  (ho 
falling  of  bis  land  into  the  hands  of  bis  lord  by 
finfeitnre.  It  seems  quite  oertatn  that  fn  Eng- 
land, from  the  earliest  timcf,  felony  was  always 
attended  by  absolute  forfeiture  of  land  or  of 
goods,  or  efboth;  and  the  deflnition  ^  Blaek* 
ltone{4  Bl.  Com.  f>5)  i*?,  in  accortlr-.n^o  with  this 
srindple:  **Au  offence  which  uccasions  a  total 
wfthars  of  lands  or  goods,  or  both,  at  the 
common  law,  and  to  which  capital  or  other 
punishment  may  be  superadded,  according  to 
the  d^ree  of  gnOt.''  Bot  wo  understand  Black- 
stone  to  niean,  generally,  by  felony,  all  capi- 
tal crimes  below  treason  (p.  98) ;  aud  Cokesavs 
(3  Inst  15)  that  tresMUi  itself  was  andentV 
iocloded  within  the  meaning  of  felony.  In 
those  distant  ages,  a  felon  was  to  be  punished : 
1,  bj  loss  of  life ;  2,  by  loss  of  Isnd ;  S,  bj  low  of 
pMn ;  4,  hy  loss  of  blood,  or  attainder,  under 
wliich  he  could  have  no  heir,  and  none  could 
erer  claim  throngh  him.  Ill  more  veeent  times^ 
iidoajr  Bsaut  in  pnetioe  any  crime  panishaUe 
TOL.  vn.— 2» 
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with  death ;  and  therefore  vrhen  a  statute  declar- 
ed anv  offence  to  bo  felony,  it  became  at  once 
ponisbable  with  death ;  and  eiee  «0rM>  a  orlme 
which  19  made  punishable  with  dcatli.  becomes 
thereby  a  ftilony.  Even  in  early  times,  felony 
was  sometimes  defined  as  any  capital  crime ; 
although  it  is  said  that  before  tbe  reign  of  Henry 
I.  felonies  were  punished  only  b^  pecuniary  mulct 
or  fine,  and  that  sovereign  hanng  ordered  thoM 
gnilty  of  felony  to  i)o  hanped,  about  1108,  this 
ha.s  since  been  tbe  law  of  England.  (Tomlin's 
"  Law  Dictionary,"  word  "  Fttony.")  It  cannot 
be  doubted,  however,  that  at  common  law  the 
forfeiture  incurred  by  tbe  crime  was  the  esscuco 
and  the  test  of  felony.  In  tbe  United  States 
there  is  little  or  forfeiture  for  crime  (8<K) 
Fokfeituue);  and  in  England  capital  offences 
are  far  less  numerous  than  formerly.  It  may 
be  hnid  that  in  Uie  United  States  the  word, 
8<i  iar  m  it  has  any  definite  meaning,  signifies  a 
crime  punishable  with  death  or  imprisonment. 
But  in  truth  it  basso  little  menning  which  is 
capable  of  definition,  and  therefore  so  little 
which  is  capable  of  use,  that  it  might  be  well  to 
abandon  the  word  altogether  in  legal  phrase- 
ology, whetlier  that  of  process  or  of  statute. 

fMiT,  a  fabric  of  wool  or  fur,  separate  or 
miTOfl,  manufactured  by  matting  the  fibres  to- 
gether without  spinning  or  weaving.   The  for 
of  the  beaver,  hare,  rabbit,  and  seal,  camel's  and 
goat's  hair,  and  the  wool  of  the  sheen,  are  well 
adapted  for  this  process.  Felt  Is  an  anient  manu- 
facture, supposed  by  Pliny  to  have  been  produced 
before  woven  olotn.  Some,  however,  ascribe 
tiie  In-rention  of  It  to  St.  Otement,  who,  they 
say,  found  the  carded  wool,  placed  in  his  sandals 
to  protect  bis  feet  on  a  pilgrim^,  felted  into 
cloth  by  the  moisture  and  nibbing.  It  is  also 
supposed  that  the  material  is  the  eamo  as  the 
lanti  coacta^  used  in  ancient  timw  for  the  cloaks 
of  soldien.  and  by  the  LaoeSnmonians  for  hati. 
Early  in  the  present  century  a  piece  of  ancient 
felt  was  discovered  with  some  other  irtuffi  in  a 
tomb  at  8t  Germain  des  Prfie,  and  a  paper  re- 
lating to  them  waa  presented  by  Dcsmarest  in 
1806  to  the  academy  of  sciences,  in  which  be 
refers  to  the  aboTe  statement  of  PUny.— The 
production  of  a  fabric  from  the  loose  fibres  re- 
sults from  the  tendency  these  have  from  their 
b«^ed  stmeture  to  work  together  when  rubbed, 
each  fibre  moving  forward  in  the  direction  of  its 
larger  end  without  a  possibility  of  progressing 
in  the  other  direction.   This  peonlisr  structure 
of  the  animal  fibre,  so  different  from  that  of  tbe 
smooth  vegetable  fibres,  is  readily  perceived  on 
drawing  a  filament  of  Wool  throngh  the  fingeiSi 
holding  it  first  by  one  end  and  then  by  the  other. 
Examined  throngh  a  powerful  microscope,  the 
short  fibre  exhibits  the  appearenoe  of  a  oontinu- 
ouB  veffctahle  growth  with  numerouR  pprmits,  all 
pointing  toward  the  smaller  end.  In  a  iilamcntof 
merino  wool  as  many  as  2,400  of  these  projeo- 
tionsor  teeth  have  been  found  in  a  single  inch; 
and  in  one  of  Baxon  wool  of  superior  felting 
godity  there  were  l,tOO  serrations  in  the  same 
apaM.  SoaUidowa  wool,  wluoh  is  not  so  mnoli 
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esteemed  for  this  nse,  contained  only  2.060  ser- 
nrtfoos  {n  one  inch;  and  LeioMtnr  wool,  which 

is  Hot  at  all  adapted  for  felting,  only  1,8C0.  The 
short  curly  fibres  of  woolf  freed  from  grease 
tad  brought  togetlier,  intertwine  at  onoe  rery 
closely  and  fonn  a  compact  met.  Tly  rubbing 
thie  with  the  iuindS|  and  moistening  it  with  some 
aoapy  liquid,  tfaa  matter  b  n^emore  dense  ao* 
cording  to  the  pressure  with  which  it  is  nibbed. 
At  last  Uio  fibres  can  go  no  further  without 
danger  of  fraetnre,  and  the  fabrio  h«oomes  hard 
and  stiff.  Tt  may,  however,  Iw  made  thicker  to 
aav  desired  extent  bj  adding  more  fibres  and 
nibbing  these  in  separate  layers. — XhUXl  witfi- 
in  a  few  years  felt  has  been  chiefly  employed 
for  hats,  either  for  the  wliole  hat,  as  in  those 
made  of  wool  and  of  fhr,  or  for  the  body  alone, 
which  is  afterward  stiffened  and  covered  with 
silk.  This,  which  is  now  but  a  branch  of  the 
ftit  manafteture,  will  be  treated  in  the  artiele 
Hat.  The  application  of  the  material  to  vari- 
ous uses  under  modem  improvements,  mostly 
of  American  introduction,  has  given  a  new  im- 
portance to  the  fabric,  and  the  pr^ent  article  will 
treat  especially  of  the  manufacture  of  felt  for  ar- 
tidea  of  <dotbing  and  heavy  cloths.  By  tlie  old 
proecss  for  obtaining;  a  felteil  web,  the  fur  or 
wool  waa  first  assorted ;  to  effect  whicJi  vori- 
ons  methods  were  employed.  One  of  tiieae  was 
to  blow  the  mixtures  through  a  lonjj  wooden 
trank,  in  which  each  sort,  according  to  its  greater 
or  Ima  gravity,  fulls  at  a  lew  or  greater  distance 
within  the  trunk.  Thus  a  selection  could  be  made 
and  the  difierenl  qualities  be  mixed  iu  desired 
proportions  for  the  required  fabric.  The  mixture 
was  then  placed  upon  a  table  and  whipped  with  a 
bowstring,  the  viliratory  motions  of  wliiclj  threw 
the  jnu-ticlcs  about,  separating  the  knotty  lumps 
and  causing  the  lighter  portions  to  fall,  over- 
•preading  the  table  with  the  fibres  lying  in 
every  direction,  lining  then  covered  with  a 
piece  of  dampened  blanket  stuff  and  rubbed 
with  llie  hand  applied  upon  this,  the  fibres 
readily  interlaced  and  formed  a  mat.  This  pro- 
cess has  been  almost  entirely  superseded  in  the 
United  fltaftea  by  eevend  ingenious  machines  for 
forming  a  mat,  nonio  of  which,  omitted  hero, 
will  be  noticed  in  the  article  Hat.  The  English 
invented  an  improved  method,  whieh  is  called 
the  pneumatic  process.  Two  air-tight  chnin- 
bers  are  built  siae  by  side^  a  portion  of  the  oar- 
tUlon  between  them  liehig  of  wire  ganze,  whidi 
maybe  covercl  n;r  tight.  In  one  of  the  rooms 
the  woolly  iibrea  are  tossed  by  a  sort  of  win- 
nowing wheel,  so  as  to  be  diaperaed  throudiont 
the  air.  The  air  from  the  adjoining  room  oeing 
exhausted,  and  the  communication  through  the 
wire  ganze  opened,  the  floccnlent  partita  are 
carried  with  the  rush  of  air  against  the  ganze, 
and  intertwmmg  with  each  other  as  they  crowd 
through  the  interstices,  they  ore  instantane- 
ously matted  together  and  form  a  web,  which 
may  afterward  bo  made  as  dense  as  required. 
—In  all  the  felted  fabrics  prepared  by  Uie  old 
method,  in  whtrli  strength  is  an  essential  ele- 
tuout,  serious  defects  were  experienced  in  the 


noeTenoess  of  the  teztnrei  a  liahiiit  j  to  tear 
more  earilv  in  one  ^Breetion  than  afKwber,  and 

in  tlio  ti  ndoncy  of  the  materi.'d  to  lo:*vjils  sLii^^e 
by  wear  or  by  being  wet.  From  these  causes  the 
gooda  had  a  poor  reputation,  and  tlM  oomnmb 
impression  still  is  that  they  are  far  inferior  to 
Other  woollen  fabrics.  To  improve  the  qoaUtj 
of  tho  article  experimente  were  dfaeeted  l» 
careful  selection  of  the  materials  cmplnje*!, 
and  it  was  found  that  every  particle  of  cottoa 
and  idl  strange  filyrea  most  be  sempaloiiily  cs* 
eluded  from  the  wool;  and  then,  to  secure  equal 
strength  in  every  direction,  the  fibres  most  be  to 
laid  and  intertwined  as  to  cross  each  other  w\\k 
much  regularity.  To  accomplish  this  has  \<-^'. 
the  great  difficulty.  One  of  the  first  stops 
to  form  goesamer-like  sheets  and  apply  these 
one  upon  another  till  they  attained  the  reqoired 
thickness ;  but  these  sheets,  lying  in  the  mad 
direction,  or  not  crossing  eiurn  other  regoUrij, 
lark(  fl  'Jtrength.  MethcSs  were  then  contrivci 
by  which  each  succesuve  film,  as  it  come  frun 
the  doflfcr  of  the  carding  machine,  was  hid 
zigzag  upon  that  before  deposited  upon  the 
apron;  and  again,  by  a  swinging  or  vib.'S- 
tory  motion  of  the  web,  it  was  laid  in  haa 
crossing  tho^  of  the  ^vcb  beneath  at  MnaH 
angles.  These  improvyiuuats  have  been  carr;cii 
to  their  greatest  perfection  in  the  niachioo  of 
the  "New  York  Seamless  Clothing  Manafio- 
turing  Company."  In  1848  Kr.  S.  M.  Perkita 
of  New  York  conceived  the  idea  of  onitio; 
the  edges  nf  lelted  cloth  by  felting  them  to- 
gether; and  ill  1851  he  obtained  a  patent  for 
&)e  process.  This  was  afterward  improved  by 
Messrs.  L.  W.  Badger  and  D.  W.  Gitchcll,  to 
whom  several  [>ateQts  were  issued,  the  la:«t  ia 
1857,  coloring  the  whole  ground  of  their  pecu- 
liar operations.  They  commenced  the  mana£M* 
tare  in  Winchendon,  Mass.,  in  1S55,  and  after 
carrying  it  on  there  2  years  removed  to  Matte- 
awan,  near  the  Hudson  river,  where  the  facilittw 
admit  of  greater  extension  of  the  baaraeaiL  h 
their  operations  tlio  wool,  chiefly  obtained  from 
New  York,  Vermont,  and  Obdo,  is  aasorted, 
cleaned,  picked,  and  dyed  by  the  ordinary  nedk* 
ods;  and  being  then  passed  through  the  com- 
mon carding  machine,  it  ia  delivered  from  its 
apron  in  the  form  of  a  web,  ttraally  8  fesft  w{d^ 
and  as  thin  as  gossamer.  This  is  pa5!*ed  between 
2  horizontal  rollers,  and  is  then  taken  w  b;  tb« 
apron  of  anotiier  maehine  oalled  the  "ranacr,* 
upon  which  it  undergoes  the  operation  called  by 
the  inventors  "  weaving  in  the  wool,'*  by  whkh 
a  bat  is  iwoducedof  any  desired  length,  widtli, 
and  thickness.  The  c n ill :  apron  of  the  farm- 
er "  mna  at  right  angles  to  hud  under  the  nrst 
oneu  It  haa  a  leng£  of  60  feet,  but  by  means 
of  4  turns  is  made  to  occupy  only  15  feet 
side  its  forward  motion,  the  carriage  it  u^on 
moves  laterally  up  to  the  carding  machine  and 
back  again,  the  distance  being  the  width  of  the 
bat.  In  consequence  of  thege  two  motions  the 
web  ia  Udd  diagonally  across  tae  lower  apron  in 
zigzag  lines,  and  the  motions  are  so  adjust  -1  ^hit 
With  each  turn  the  angle  made  ia  a  hghi  ^ic. 
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The  apron  psnea  rontid,  reorfrtog  ihcM  laywt 

I'ong  it<?  mvIjoIo  longtl),  and  tbo  circuit  being 
completed  the  next  lajers  cross  tiiose  first  de* 
posited;  aodthe third wtloftTe no 8)Moe over Hm 
area  of  the  bat  uncovered.  As  many  as  30  films 
ar«  thus  piled  together,  biudiug  each  other  and 
making  a  strong  fabric,  and  the  number  majr  bo 
increa^jod  to  pivo  any  desired  thickness.  In  the 
operatiou  the  films  are  partially  matted  together, 
10  that  the  bat  ooheree  as  one  piece ;  indeed,  it 
coold  not  be  carded  again  without  repicking.  It 
is  then  removed  to  the  felling  machine  and  par* 
tidily  1.  <li  ned.  In  this  machine  the  rubbing 
is  eiTccted  by  a  slight  forward  and  backward 
motion  of  a  very  heavy  irou  plato  laid  upon  the 
bit,  and  steam  is  introduced  to  faeUltate  tbo 
operation.  The  bat  thns  produced  is  now  ready 
for  tlie  v«ry  ittgeoious  operations  of  tlie  same 
inventors  by  which  it  is  converted  into  articles 
of  seamless  clotliing.  It  is  first  cut  by  skilful 
lailnrs  in  patterns  lialf  as  largo  again  as  those 
ti>«.d  fi)r  the  same  garments  in  other  materials. 
The  edges  that  are  to  bo  joined  are  then  bevel- 
fed  by  a  sort  of  combing  process  performed  by 
hand,  and  being  then  laid  together  and  cotton 
cloth  being  introduced  into  the  openings  for  the 
pockets  and  the  sleeves,  in  order  t^)  prevent  the 
two  surfaces  coming  in  contact  and  uniting,  the 
articles  arc  again  rubbed  for  a  short  time  under 
1h«  iron  plate,  when  the  pieeca  are  found  to  be 
thon  up'hly  joined  with  no  trace  of  a  seam. 
The  garments  are  then  fulled,  as  ordinarily  prac- 
tised with  woollen  goods,  and  by  this  process 
tluT  are  reduced  to  the  required  size.  The 
dr>-iDg  of  felt  doth  19  effected  as  with  ordinary 
vovea  cloth  by  exposure  on  tenter  bars ;  but 
the  ^canile.'^  garments  are  dried  upon  hollow 
forms  or  models  of  sheet  copper  made  in  their 
tnct  shne,  and  heated  by  steam  introduced 
^itliin.  Ill  this  way  are  manufactured  a  great 
t»riety  of  articles  of  wearing  appareL  as 
•oats,  vests,  leggios,  gaiters,  slippers,  mmens, 
caps,  itc,  of  rem  ark  able  strength  and  durability. 
The  fabric  is  a  very  different  article  from  that 
eommoDly  known  as  MU  It  Is  altogether  as 
clastic  and  strong  in  one  direction  as  another.  It 
is  soft  and  agreeable  to  wear,  is  nearly  water- 
pitmf,  and  eannot  beeome  miaebapen  by  being 
wot  Putto  sever:  tc  in  our  public  ships,  it 
has  received  the  highest  testimonials  from  Capt* 
Hudson,  tbo  commander  of  the  Niagara,  and 
other  officers,  as  better  adapted  for  withstanding 
bard  usage  and  resisting  the  pelting  of  rain 
&nd  sleet  than  any  other  material.  It  may  be 
made  of  tliickness  adapted  to  any  degree  of 
Culd,  and  hence  ia  equally  use^  in  protecting 
>gaio&t  the  rigor  of  an  aredo  winter  or  the 
rains  of  the  tropics.  These  qnalit ies  are  rapidly 
briDgiog  it  into  use  in  our  naval  service,  and 
miut  soon  cstablbh  a  new  reputation  for  the  ar- 
ticle fdt.  A  biugnlar  feature  in  the  new  method 
of  mannfacture  is  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
crude  material  nuQ^  bemiMe  into  wearing  appa- 
rel Tbo  inventors  ao^ort  that  the  wool  growing 
QDOD  asheep^s  back  may,  by  omittioff  the  process 
n  djeing,  be  converted  idthin  Si  noun  into  • 


iniabed  gamwntvHidyfbr  wear.— Felted  doth  is 

also  produced  by  a  somewhat  similar  method  to 
that  deaoribed,at  Korwalk,  Ck>nn.,  by  the  "  Union 
KannfiMtaring  Gknnpany."  Layers  of  ddBeate 
webaro  piled  across  each  of'j.  r  t>i  f  rm  abatupon 
a  smooth  metaUio  bed  plat^^  and  the  pile  ia  tliea 
anl^eeted  to  the  action  of  a  uiige  netulio  beater, 
weighing  2  ton?.  Tho  whole  is  thus  consoli- 
dated into  a  compact  felt  By  using  alternate 
dark  and  light  webs,  stripes  and  plalda  are 
formed  in  tho  fabrii  s.  Carpets  are  made  of 
felt  in  Lawrence^  Ma&s.,  and  the  colors  are  print- 
ed upon  them  as  In  calleo  printing.  The  heavy 
cloths  serve  a  tisofnl  piTrpose  as  a  covering  to 
steam  cylinders  aud  boilers,  az^d  they  have  also 
been  used  to  cover  the  roob  of  honasa,  being 
rendered  for  this  purpose  water-pro^  f  by  proper 
applications.  The  clotlis  serve  also  as  Imings 
of  water-tight  compartments  in  ships, — Further 
details  on  this  subject  will  be  given  in  the  arti- 
cle Nob  WALK,  Conn. 

FELTHAM,  Owen,  an  English  author  of  the 
17th  century,  died  about  IC 80.  Xo  event  of 
h'i&  liTu  id  known  except  that  bo  resided  for 
many  years  in  the  house  of  the  earl  of  Thomond. 
He  wrot<>  "  Resolves,  Divine,  Political,  and 
Moral"  (2d  ed.,  1G28  ;  3d-  aud  1st  complete  ed., 
1628;  10th  ed.,  1677),  wnich  has  been  highly 
admired  for  itn  exuberance  of  wit  and  fancy, 
fervent  piety,  and  occasional  subtlety  of  thought. 
Uallam,  however,  criticizes  him  as  a  labored, 
artificial,  and  shallow  writer.  Feltbani  is  the 
author  also  of  a  few  minor  pieces  in  prose  and 
verso.  The  latest  edition  of  his  "Beeolvoa? 
appeared  in  London  in  1839. 

FELTOTT,  CoRNKiniB  CojfWAT,  an  Amerfoaii 
scholar  and  writer,  born  at  West  Newbur  y,  now 
Newbory,  Mass.,  Nov.  6. 1807.  He  was  erada- 
ated  at  Harvard  college  In  1827.  Wbde  in  col- 
lege ho  was  distinguished  for  bis  literary  tastes, 
and  the  wide  range  of  his  atndiea.  In  his  senior 
veers,  be  waa  one  of  the  condnctora  of  the 
"Harvard  Register,"  a  students^  periodical. 
After  leaving  college,  ho  was  engaged  for  two 
years,  in  conjunction  with  two  of  hie  ehmmatei, 
in  the  charge  of  tho  Livingston  bigrh  school  ia 
Geneeeo.  N.  Y.  In  1829  he  w^aa  appointed  Lat- 
in tntor  in  Harvnrd  college,  GrecK  tntor  in  the 
following  year,  and  college  professor  of  Greek  in 
1882.  In  1884  he  was  appointed  Eliot  professor 
of  Greek  literatare,  the  duties  of  which  place 
he  has  ever  since  continued  to  discharge.  In 
1888  he  published  an  edition  of  Homer,  with 
English  notee  and  Flaxman's  illastrationa ; 
which  has  since  passed  through  several  editions, 
with  revisions  and  emendations.  In  1840,  a 
trandation  by  bim  of  Menzers  work  on  Ger- 
man Literature,"  in  3  vohjincs,  was  publish- 
ed among  lliploy's  "  bpecmieus  of  Foreign 
Literature."  In  the  same  year  he  gave  to  the 
public  a  "  Greek  Reader,"  containing  selections 
m  prose  and  verse  from  Greek  authors,  with 
English  notes,  and  a  vocabulary ;  this  has  sinco 
been  farequently  reprinted.  In  1841  he  publish- 
ed an  edition  of  tho  Cloudii''  of  Aristophanes, 
with  anintrodaotion  and  noCea;  iince  reviied 
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and  reptiblished  in  England.  In  1B4S  ho  nided 
Prof.  Sears  and  Prof.  Edward.^  in  ilio  prepara- 
tion of  a  work  on  classical  studies,  containing 
"essays  on  cljissicjil  subjects,  mostly  trntislfitod 
from  tlio  German.  Ho  assisted  his  friend  Prof. 
Longfellow  in  the  prepaniiiim  of  tiio  "Poets 
and  Poetry  of  Europe,"  which  appeared  in  1845. 
In  18-17  editions  of  thoPa;i^j7vrtcu*of  Isocrates, 
and  of  the  Agamemnon  of  ^Eschyloa,  with  in- 
troductions and  English  notes,  were  published 
by  him ;  a  2d  edition  of  the  former  appeared 
in  1854,  and  of  the  latter  in  1859.  In  1849  he 
translated  from  the  French  the  work  of  Prof. 
Onjot  on  physical  geography,  called  "  The 
Earth  and  Man  ;"  and  in  the  saino  year  he  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  the  "Birds"  of  AristopbaneSi 
with  an  introdncdon  and  English  notes,  which 
was  republished  in  England.  In  1852  he  edited 
a  selection  from  tho  writinj^  of  Prof.  Popkiu, 
his  pedeoesBor  in  the  Eliot  profoasorship,  with 
jin  introductory  biographical  notice.  In  the 
same  jear  he  wublished  a  volomo  of  eelectioas 
from  the  Greek  lustorlans,  arranfled  In  the  order 
of  events.  The  period  from  April,  1853,  to  May, 
1854,  was  spent  bjr  him  ia  a  European  tour,  ic 
the  ooorse  of  which  he  Tiaited  Great  Britain,' 
Trance,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and 
Greece  I  giving  about  6  mouths  to  the  last 
named  country,  visiting  its  most  interestins 
localities,  and  carefully  studying  its  architeetarai 
remaina.  In  1855  he  revised  for  pablioation  in 
the  United  States  Smlth*B  «  Historj  of  OreeoB,** 
adding  a  ^«fiU9e|  notes,  and  n  continnation 
from  the  Roman  oonqnert  to  the  present  time. 
In  the  same  year,  an  edition  of  Lord  Carlisle's 
"  Diary  in  Turkish  and  Greek  "Waters"  was  pre- 
pared bv  him  for  tlio  American  press,  with 
notes,  illustrations,  and  a  preface.  In  1868  a 
selecUon  by  him  from  modern  Greek  writers  in 
prose  and  verse  was  published.  Beside  the 
above,  Prof.  Felton  has  compiled  an  elementm^ 
work  on  Greek  and  Roman  metres,  is  the  au- 
thor of  a  life  of  Gen.  Eaton  in  Sparks*s  "Amer- 
ican Biography,**  of  Tarious  occasional  address- 
es, and  of  numerous  contributions  to  the  "  Xurth 
American  Review,"  "  Chrbtiau  Examiner,"  and 
other  periodioal  publications.  A  scries  of  irtg- 
orous  arfu  h  J  oti  spiritualism,  which  appeared 
in  the  "  iiosloa  Uourier"  in  1857-'8  is  under- 
stood to  liave  proceeded  from  his  pen.  He  has 
delivered  8  courses  of  lectures  before  the  Lowell 
institute  in  Boston,  on  subjects  connected  with 
the  history  and  literatnre  of  Greece.  The 
articles  on  Agassiz,  Athens,  Atlic.i,  Demos- 
thenes, and  Euripides  in  this  CyclojjioQia  are  by 
him.  These  literary  labors  have  never  inter- 
fered with  the  faithful  disoharj,'o  of  his  duties  as 
an  officer  of  instruction  aud  disciulinc  in  tho 
college ;  to  which  has  been  added  during  the 
last  S  years  a  share  in  tho  instruction  of  a 
young  ladles*  schobl,  under  the  charge  of  Prof. 
Agassiz  in  Cambridge.  Prof.  Felton  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Masftftchusetts  board  of  education, 
and  one  of  the  regents  of  the  Smithsonian  insti- 
tution. In  the  summer  of  1S5S  he  made  a  sec- 
ond visit  to  Eorapoi  parti/  on  account  of  his 


impaired  he.illh,  and  partly  tn  roni{)lete 
investigations  into  the  lunguuge,  lopograjjhj, 
education,  &c.,  of  GreiK-e. 

FEME,  the  ancient  Norman  French  form  of 
the  word  femnu^  woman,  which,  bting  iuii>. 
doced  into  tiie  common  law  at  the  time  of  the 
Norman  conquest,  h.is  remained  there  ever -in 
although  now  superseded  ganerally  in  tngliiii, 
and  almoet  universally  in  the  Unitoti  Stsie;, 
tho  appropriate  English  word.  Thus  for  hem 
and  feincy  feme  eotcrt^  and  /em  tole^  we  ww 
say  husband  and  frilb^  inanied  wcomii.  iiidriii> 
glo  woman. 

FENCING,  the  art  of  attack  and  Mm 
with  any  weapon  (not  a  projectiK)  invhi-^h 
address  is  employed ;  thereiore  the  wieUisgof 
the  battle  axe,  mace,  and  snch  arms  as  enter 
break  by  sheer  force,  docs  not  come  under  tbe 
head  of  fencing.  The  small  sword,  haiiiif  » 
point  but  no  edge,  is  the  weapon  wMai  iieauk 
the  highest  degree  of  adroitnes-?  in  it-  »{>pl:\.- 
tion  for  attack  and  defence;  hence  tho  wed 
facing  is  imderstood  toaUnde  esfk*  iaHytoAi 
management  of  this  sort  of.  swonl.  and  vbrti 
any  other  arm,  snoh  as  broadsword,  b&jcfitt, 
or  etiele,  is  used,  llie  Und  of  weqiOD  ii  i^m- 
fied,  though  its  uso  is  always  in  accordiKe 
with  the  aame  principles.  Fencing  wu  oti- 
tirated  by  the  ancients.  The  fUma  ^sfiir  < 
tors  instructed  tho  soldiery  of  that  epoc!; 
bat  OS  their  weapons  differed  so  nutenJI; 
from  those  of' the  present  day,  tod  si  dNf 
defended  themselv  -  l  y  shields  and  amir, 
rather  than  bj  the  8li.ilful  maoagcment  d 
the  weap<ms  themselvea,  the  study  of  fler 
methods  can  be  of  little  advantage  ton?.  P^^ 
ing  the  middle  ages  fencing  was  ne^lefk^. 
probably  in  consequence  of  the  perfection  mi 
completeness  of  the  suits  of  armor  worn  the 
combatants,  from  which  circumitdaci 
axes  and  other  ponderoos  weapons  weremsfb 
ndoptcd.  "When,  however,  met.il  casing  fell 
into  disuse,  fencing  came  again  into  v<»gne;sad 
as  in  those  times  all  gentlemen  wore  swonk 
the  advantage  of  being  "  cunning  offence"  W 
palpable.  The  peculiar  state  of  society  eiislnj 
m  Italy  in  the  10th  century  made  snch  kao*!- 
edge  more  ncc<led  Uiere  than  elsewhere;  conse- 

Jjucully  tho  Italians  became  the  most  expert 
cnc^rs  of  that  epoch,  and  were  the  teacherjof 
tho  art  to  other  nations.  The  next  eotmt? 
wliich  found  tho  art  to  b«j  a  necessity  wasSpaiii, 
whose  people  imported  it  fnm  Italy .  I n  Sp»ic 
tlie  art  was  improved,  and  the  ameiidmeDU 
were  accepted  in  Italy.  From  Italy  fencJJ 
was  ^so  imported  into  France,  vhere  the 
court  and  gentry  favored  it  so  nmch  thAi> 
quickly  look  a  fresh  development,  and  t 
school  was  established,  comprising  n  't  mrt^ 
additions  to  tho  knowledge  already  P<'^**n 
but  working  in  many  particnlsfs  a  nsW 
change.  Though  the  principal  object  in  ftnd^- 
ing  the  art  of  fencing  is  to  enable  men  to  w»d 
arms  with  advantage,  the  schools  «« J'^'V^' 
tended  exclusively  by  military  men. 
artists,  men  of  leisure,  aud  many  profes»«i^ 
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men  following  sedcntarj  occnpations,  practise 
fencing  as  a  recreation  and  an  exercise,  and  in- 
deed wmo  of  tlicm  attain  tlie  hic-he'it  grade  of 
jx-rfection ;  for  eiauiplc,  Alexandre  JJumxis  han- 
dles with  as  much  ddll  a  foil  as  he  does  a  pea. 
Regarded  as  a  mere  exercise,  it  is  different  from 
ordinary  gymnastics.  While  it  deniimds  no  vio- 
lent straiaing  of  the  moscles,  and  requires  a  total 
absence  of  rigidity  of  limb,  it  nevertheless  de- 
Telops  ia  an  extraordinary  degree  the  whole 
phytigue  of  inau ;  for  it  is  evident  by  the  ease 
and  grace  with  which  fencers  execute  move- 
toents  of  extreme  velocity  that  the^  must  have 
a  great  surplus  of  strength,  otherwise  such  mo- 
ttoiu  would  be  performed  with  awkwardness  and 
inanlfest  effort  and  difBculty.  It  also  imparts  to 
thv  fencer  tLe  most  perfect  delicacy  of  touch,  with 
atOMlioess  and  lightneas  of  lumd,  for  which  roa> 
•on  ft  thoiild  be  mtctiaed  bj  artista  and  by  surgi- 
cal operators. — ^The  fundamental  princi)»lc  \ipon 
whidi  ii  based  the  defence  of  the  pvrson  by 
nwans  of  the  amalt  sword  is  a  peculiar  ni)plica- 
tion  of  the  power  of  the  lever,  whercliy  the 
£aoer  who  parriea  an  attack  canaea  the  point 
ef  Ids  ftdTenary*s  blade  to  deviate  from  the 
direct  course,  and  throws  it  n^^i'lo  from  liis  body 
through  pressing  or  striking  the  feeble  (part 
near  uie  point)  of  bis  advevaaiy^e  weapon  by 
the  forU  (part  near  the  handle)  of  Ids  own. 
The  surface  of  the  front  of  the  body  is^  in 
fencing  language,  divided  by  an  imaginary  line, 
horizontal,  and  just  below  the  Lroast,  separating 
the  upper  firom  the  lower  portion ;  the  up[>er 
part  is  again  subdivided  by  a  perpendicular  line, 
tbe  right  of  w Inch' is  termed  tne  otitside,  tlie  left 
ilio  in<ide.  Ther^'are  (or  rather  there  were)  in 
tht-  old  school  8  parrtea^  difitingnished  by  the 
Ibiliaii  numerals  prima,  lecondo,  teno,  qvarfo, 
&    Iron;  which  are  taken  the  modem  terms 
priiM^  tecondey  tkrce.,  earte^  &c.  Tfie  instrument 
adopted  for  exercise  is  called  a  foil ;  it  has  ahan- 
<lle  similar  to  the  small  sword,  which  it  Is 
intended  to  represent ;  it  has  a  guard  of  metal 
or  leather  between  the  handle  and  the  blade, 
which  blade  is  of  pliant  steel,  having  at  the  end 
a  button  in  place  6t  a  point.  The  perriee  are 
made  with  the  weapon  itself ;  the  upper  part 
of  the  body  to  the  right  is  defended  by  the  parry 
t«rmed  tUrc^y  the  upper  part  to  the  loft  by  th«t 
termed  farte,  and  the  lower  lino  by  u<ondf. 
Of  the  old  jnirries  these  are  t  lie  chief;  indeed 
the  others  are  nearly  obsolete,  or  used  only  in 
certain  exceptional  cases.    When  the  fencer  is 
Itft-lianded,  the  left  of  his  person  instead  of  the 
right  is  most  exposed  to  his  adversary,  and  the 
Ptfries  of  carte  and  tierce  are  reversed.  The 
wBcer  is  expe<?ted  to  depend  upon  his  sword 
hmA  for  protection,  rather  than  upon  his  agility 
of  kgi  nevertheless  he  most  Im  quick  and  ac- 
tive en  bis  1^  to  be  able  to  adTancc.  retreat, 
orh(if.n?.    The  knees  must  therefore  be  pome- 
▼bat  bent  when  the  fencer  is  on  guard,  that  he 
nay  be  light  |md  sprinsy  in  his  moTemeBte* 
Tlirtistrt  arc  directed  solely  at  the  body  ;  any  hit 
on  a  limb  would  be  aoc»iental  rather  than  in- 
tanfiooal,  and  in  ft  Ibnang  Mbod  woold  iwt 


accounted  a  hit.  An  attack  or  a  tipoite  may 
lie  made  by  the  mere  extension  of  the  arm,  or 
nccnmpanied  by  a  lunge — tliat  is,  by  advancing 
tlie  body,  stenping  forward  with  the  right  foot 
withont  noflDg  the  left  one.  An  engagement 
means  the  crofsing  of  the  blades.  A  rijwste 
means  tlic  attack  without  pause  by  the  fencer 
who  has  ]iarried.— The  eerfy  Italian  and  Sjian- 
ish  schools  taught  the  management  of  the  swurj 
aided  generally  by  the  dagger  or  the  mantlet ; 
the  shifting  of  the  position  of  the  fencer  to  the 
right  or  left  was  also  called  into  reqni^ition  in 
avoiding  an  attack.  But  since  the  habit  of 
wearing  the  dagger  and  mantlet  has  been  aban- 
donedf  and  the  velodty  of  attack  and  riposte 
has  become  so  great  that  the  dogger  and  mantlet 
would  be  an  encumbrance,  and  the  shifting  of 
the  position  would  be  &tal  to  him  who  relied 
upon  it,  the  instmction  in  defiance  has  been  con- 
fined  solely  fo  the  foil.  The  Italian  foil  is  long, 
some  38  to  40  inch^ ;  the  ancient  were  longer 
than  tiie  more  mc»dera ;  tbey  are  also  mvoh 

heavier  and  Icjis  pliant  than  tlie  French  foils, 
which  are  only  84  inches  in  length.  The  han- 
dle has  just  boieath  the  guard  a  ring  in  wbicli 
the  fencer  inserts  his  fore  and  middle  fingers  to 
grasp  firmly  the  weapon,  which  is  further  se- 
corea  to  the^and  by  a  bandage ;  whereas  the 
French  use  neither  tl.'^  rinr^  nor  the  bandage. 
The  guard  to  protect  the  hand  is  of  metal  in  tlio 
Italian  foil,  and  very  large ;  in  the  French  foil 
this  is  much  smaller  and  lighter.  The  pure 
Italian  school  is  in  vogue  only  in  lower  Italy 
and  Sicily,  and  the  Neapolitan  masters  are  Just- 
ly celebrated  for  their  adroitness  in  this  partic- 
ular metliod.  The  characteristic  of  the  Nea- 
politan school  (which  more  than  any  otiier  par- 
takes of  the  old  Italian  and  Spanish)  is  to  extend 
the  arm  so  as  constantly  to  present  the  point 
direct  to  the  adversary's  breast;  the  hand  is 
kept  in  the  centre  of  the  person  at  nearly  the 
elevation  of  the  shoulder ;  the  large  guard  K<- 
tween  the  handle  and  the  blade  serves  some- 
what the  pnrpo<!e  of  a  little  shield  by  causing 
the  attacking  })oin^  to  glance  off  the  hand  of 
the  fencer  on  the  defensive,  slightly  bearing  to 
the  left  or  rit'bt  {rnrff  or  tiercf),  according  as  he 
finds  himseU  menaced.  The  arm  being  idready 
fliUy  extended  has  the  tendency  to  keep  an  ad- 
verwiry  nt  a  distance,  and  also  facilitates  the 
lunge  of  the  attacker.  The  fencer  can  also  de- 
fend hims€  U  by  a  circle  parry,  which  the  Neapol- 
itan makes  by  describing  with  the  point  a  small 
circle  8  to  12  inches  in  diameter,  for  the  purpose 
of  catching  tip  an  adversary's  pi.int  which  may 

flide  away  from  the  engagement  under  the 
lade,  menacing  the  lower  nne,  or  the  upper  one 
if  it  complete  the  disengtigement.  The  arm  and 
weapon  being  extended  to  the  utmost  nresentt 
a  great  temptation  to  try  a  Ummit  (or  lererage 
moveTiicnt)  upon  it;  but  this  beinga  weak  point 
of  the  Neapolitan,  he  ia  always  on-  the  ider^ 
and  with  a  wonderfid  dexteri^  ayolda  the  e^ 
feet  intended  to  be  produced,  and  in  his  turn 
attacks  with  tlio  greatest  velocity.  The  Nea- 
politafi  throwaUa  wei^t  ehicfly  on  the  left  leg 
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M]Mtlaiidf<nign«rd.  He  isaTeryembarraM- 

inj?  n<3versaiy,  but  the  study  of  that  school  does 
not  impart  a  general  knowledge  of  tlia  use  of 
the  tword,  wluch  has  such  a  variety  of  modifl- 
cations ;  it  is  a  peculiarity,  or  so  to  speak  a  sin- 
gle chapter,  finely  executed.  Tlie  Venetian 
school,  of  those  of  upper  Italy,  resembles  most 
the  Neapolitin ;  tba  Piedmontese is  mixed,  par- 
taking of  the  old  French  and  the  Neapolitan. 
TiiL>  Spanish  school  is  a  modification  of  the 
Neapolitan,  in  which  tho  attack  is  assisted  by 
extraordinary  ^mnastics  of  the  leg,  the  fencer 
at  times  throwmg  himself  nearly  on  the  ground 
and  attacking  mudi  in  the  lower  line.  This,  like 
every  other  peculiarity,  when  well  executed,  is 
very  embarrassing  to  one  not  accustomed  to  it 
— When  the  French  established  a  method  of 
their  own,  the  deviation  from  the  Italian  model 
eoosisted  in  the  fencer  haying  a  less  extended 
sword  arm,  the  hand  (medium  guard)  at  tho 
height  of  the  breast,  the  elbow  slightly  bent, 
and  tho  point  of  tho  sword  at  about  the  height 
of  tho  eye.  The  knees  were  a  little  more  bent, 
but  the  body  was  kept  back  as  if  to  get  out  of 
reach  of  attack.  Among  the  additions  to  tho 
defence  may  be  especially  noted  the  half  circle 
(old  style),  having  the  hand  about  level  with 
the  shoulder  and  tho  point  deif-egsed  to  the 
height  of  the  waist,  protecting  Uie  lower  line  to 
the  left  (caru),  ana  eonseqaentlj  the 

opposite  of  teconde^  which  bore  tlic  adversary's 
.blade  to  the  ri^t.  A  new  mode  of  attack  was 
,tlw  introdneeo,  termed  eoupiy  or  Ihe'eotting 
over  the  point  instead  of  disengaging  imder  tho 
blade.  The  objection  to  tliis  mode  of  attack 
lay  In  Iti  requiring  less  delieeey  <sX  ezeeotioit 
than  tho  disengiL^c  rin  nt,  which  latter  exercise 
was  therefore  neglected  by  man/,  and  some  got 
ao  hdiitnated  to  repeat  eoupi  vmst  eoitptt^  nub- 
inj:^  forward,  as  oven  to  continue  to  deliver  tliom 
alter  their  attack  had  been  parried  and  the  ri- 
poste deliverad.  Here  were  also  introdneed  the 
hatUment  or  sharp  tap  preceding  an  attack,  tho 
effisct  of  wliich  is  to  make  the  person  thus  at- 
tacked gra-sp  his  ftnl  nervously  and  thus  render 
his  hand  for  the  moment  rigid  and  unsuited  to 
parry  with  rapidity.  The  change  of  engage- 
ment has  much  tho  same  eflbot.  Some  disarms 
'wore  introduced,  but  they  are  pracUcallv  useless 
except  when  the  hit  is  given  by  the  same 
hlow,  flir  an  adversary  who  is  seen  to  be  dii- 
armed  cannot  be  touched.  Lafang^re  intro- 
duced the  couronnementf  which  was  made  by 
raising  the  hand  instantly  after  the  parry  (car^d 
or  turce),  and  with  the  forte  of  one's  own  blade 
mastering  tho  feeble  of  tho  adver.'iary'i*,  then 
(as  the  latter  in  this  situation  tries  to  close 
the  line  of  tho  rijioste)  turning  or  sliding  tho 
blade  round  it  without  4uitting  it,  and  deliver- 
ing the  riposte  in  the  opposite  Tine  to  that  of  the 
parry.  Lafangero  often  riposted,  rising  erect 
on  tho  right  foot  after  tho  luugo,  thus  bringing 
liimself  very  close  to  his  adversary. — The  school 
of  Bertrand  is  remarkable  for  many  radical  im- 
provements. Instead  of  the  medium  guard,  he 
alviTS  cioMe  the  line  of  the  engagemeiit.  Be 


keeps  the  peiat  ftfitib  aiore  out  than  the 

in  carte,  tierce,  and  seconde.   Wlnle  on  gouri 
he  keeps  tho  body  equally  weighing  on  both 
1^1%  and  he  bends  tho  knees  well  so  as  to  oMi 
greater  elasticity  of  limb.    He  attacks  slurjys 
with  an  arm  fully  extended ;  yet  so  regnUr  an 
hfs  movements  that  there  is  no  perc«(>tibl« 
pansc  between  the  extension  of  t'i«>  6n:i  i,! 
tho  advance  of  tho  body  m  iunging;  the  cci- 
ward  movement  of  the  point  w  eoDtinoooi 
Hi-;  circle  parries  havo  a  large  sweep  witl.  :1  • 
point  to  protect  the  whole  person,  but  tbehal 
does  not  narticipate  in  this  sweep,  the  arm  beis; 
immovable,  and  tho  wrist  the  pivot,  Tbehilf- 
circle  parry  of  Bertrand  is  made  with  the  niiii 
upwanl,  the  hand  at  the  height  and  to  the  ti^ 
01  the  forehead,  the  arm  more  than  half  ext<oil- 
cd,  tho  point  very  slightly  depressed  and  pro- 
jecting leftward  about  as  far  as  the  line  of  ti* 
left  .shoulder,  rather  but  not  compl^ely  ia 
direction  of  tlie  adversary.   The  blade  hftb 
parry  catches  up  the  attacking  foil  and  ej^K«s 
the  entire  body  of  the  attacker  to  a  ripi^ 
which  comes  with  incredible  velocity,  the  poia 
after  the  half-circle  parry  being  vctyneirSL)  , 
the  breast  of  the  opponent  The  extreoM  nk-  < 
city  and  precision  or  the  riposte  of  BMniilti 
one  of  the  remarkable  features  of  his  scbool, 
and  this  ho  attiuns  by  making  hts  pi^ikR^  . 
npon  deltoacy  of  touch,  not  on  the  ^  B(^ 
trand  said  :  "  You  must  think  and  see  wiUitbi 
ends  of  your  fingers." — ^The  inatrQcUoo  for  cbe 
small  sword  is  tte  baste  of  the  attack  and  de- 
fence with  every  other  weapon,  because  it  p'^n 
to  the  fencer  a  joat  appreciation  of  the  applip 
tioo  of  the  prindple  of  the  lever  ia  panie, 
and  a  regularity  of  movement,  together  wii 
lightness  of  hand  and  velodty  of  execotioo; 
nevertheleae  alnuMt  everj  attack  and  pinr 
with  tho  broadsword  is  tho  reverse  ofth'^ 
with  the  small  aword.   Instead  of  baring jm 
pdnt  fbrthmr  ont  than  the  hand  en  tha  adi 
of  tho  guard,  the  blade  w  kept  acnMS  tte 
body  ;  instead  of  the  tondi  being  the  guide,  tte 
eye  principally  ^ttreoti  the  movements ;  insttsd 
of  piercing  with  tho  point,  the  hit  comistJ 
of  a  cut  with  the  blade.   These  poailiArities 
being  kept  in  view,  the  lines  of  pany  are  ne^ 
ly  similar  to  those  of  the  small  sworJ.  the  «*■ 
ject  being  to  prevent  the  cut  from  the  mv- 
aary  by  stopping  the  action  of  his  wei4)oo  bj 
causing  tho  feeble  of  his  Vla  li'  to  be  checW 
abruDtlv  by  the  forte  of  one's  owu.  The  pf*- 
cise  height  therefore  of  the  hand  of  liim  "  * 
jiarrios  must  bo  regulated  hy  liis  cyo  in  coo- 
formity  with  the  direction  oi  Uio  attack.  »■» 
anus  and  legs  are  special  objects  of  attacs; 
f  Ii  jv  can  be  secured  by  tho  parry,  or  bjra{*i- 
ly  mid  momentarily  wuhdrawiug  fron>  m^S" 
the  limb  menaced.   The  cut  can  be  given  a  » 
Mow,  wliioh  tends  to  render  the  handbeatj; 
or  Willi  a  light  hand,  which  makes  ths  «* 
razor  fashion.  There  are  also  circle  i  .irnc '  caiJ- 
ed  motilineU,  whereby  tho  man  who  pani^ 
swings  round  his  sword,  doecribing  a  comply 
droto  with  the  point,  and  hAtriagwemi  wn« 
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as  ttie  piTot  for  the  movement.  A  swcntlsman 
arnnd  with  s  bnwdsword  wonldf  ff  fightiag 

against  an  adversary  armed  with  a  small  sword, 
ke^  at  a  distance  from  the  latter,  and  would 
nudm  bis  limbs;  wberess  the  latter  voidd 

strive  to  thrust  in  his  point  whenever  hi3  oppo- 
nent should  raise  his  hand  to  strike.  The  use  of 
the  btMdnrord  on  bonebaek  to  but  a  ▼arlatfon 

of  its  applirntion  "by  a  combatant  on  foot ;  tho 
borsemaa  is  obliged  to  protect  his  horse  as  well 
as  taiiDMlf.  Heavy  cavalry  are  armed  with  long 
hrary  f^'vvord^,  and  hit  heavily.  Tho  Turks  have 
curved  scyinitars  and  adopt  the  razor  cut;  tbej 
aho  use  swords  weighted  at  the  extrami^, 
whereby  they  combine  together  the  blow  and 
the  razor  cut   The  Qermaos  have  a  long  sword 

mancBQvre 

with  an  ottcndod  arm;  it  may  bo  regarded  as 
the  Neapolitan  school  applitid  to  the  broad- 
sword.   The  bayonet  at  the  end  of  tha  moaiket 
i-«,  whea  employed  by  a  lino  of  soldiers,  a  very 
formidable  weapon ;  but  for  an  isolated  man  it 
ia»  on  aeeoimt  of  the  leverage  it  offers,  of)  little 
B9e  unless  to  defend  himself  against  a  mounted 
dragoon.   Ihc  motion  of  the  bayonets  in  line 
(the  stock  of  the  musket  grasped  by  tlio  ri^^ht 
hand  and  tho  barrel  steadied  by  the  left)  should 
bo  straightforward;  any  attempt  to  parry  by 
leverage  right  or  left  would  only  cause  a  point 
to  glance  from  one  mnn  into  some  other.  Tho 
foot  soldier  isolated  can  parry  head  or  body 
cuts  and  thrusts  from  sabre  or  lance,  and  can 
riposte  by  perking  forward  or  right  or  left  tho 
point,  strikmg  the  horse  if  he  miss  the  rider. 
Certain  modern  bayonets  used  for  the  rifle  corps 
we  very  long,  with  a  view  to  compensate  in  a 
neiBure  for  the  shortness  of  tho  firearms  at  the 
end  of  which  it  is  fixed.   Such  bayonets  have 
beade  their  point  an  edge  wherewith  to  oat 
Tbelsnce  is  utterly  worthless,  except  for  caval- 
ry, by  whom  it  cnn  be  most  efficiently  employed 
io  pursuiag  a  routed  foe ;  its  use  as  a  fencing  wea- 
pon, therefore,  requires  little  explanation.  The 
knife  or  dagger  requires  quickness  of  hand  and 
eye.  The  blow  can  be  given  by  striking  down- 
wsrd,  straight  fbrward,  or  upward ;  in  tiie  two 
latter  cases  tho  wexipon  is  ."shifted  from  4he  or- 
dinary grasp  of  the  naodle«  so  that  the  pommel 
Nrii  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  the  stab  is 
given  with  ease  and  force.  Tfs :  Pi>anish  colonists 
emploj  thdr  hats  held  in  their  left  hands  as 
diielda,  and  also  to  mask  Ae  attack,  oonoealhig 
tlie  Icnife  behind  tho  hat    The  stick  is  a  formi- 
dable weapon  used  to  inflict  blowa,  as  with 
the  broadaword;  the  ftrnde  end  ean  as  a  potnt 
be  n^xt  effectually  driven  into  the  face  of  an 
BdrerBary.  The  ooarterstaff  is  out  of  nse ;  it  was 
held  in  the  middle  and  naed  notonljlnetriking 
Iwt  in  thrustinpr,  when  ono  end  was  snddeidy 
driven  forward  like  a  bayonet — ^There  are  few 
treatises  on  fencing.  In  1586  Marozzo  of  Venice 
publi-ihed  tho  first  work  On  the  subject,  and 
Gra.^i  of  Venice  enlarged  the  principles  al- 
rtsdyrcduced  to  writing  by  his  predecessor.  St* 
BiJicr  of  Paris  compiled  them  in  1578,  after 
viiicli  Danet  wrote  in  1766;  Laboessi^re  of 


Paris  in  181  TraiU  de  Vort  iu  ama);  after 
whom  Lafu  :gvi  0  (teadier  of  (he  IraAan  of  €b» 

guard)  enriclicd  rather  than  reformed  tho  art 
in  an  elaborate  work  (Ifouvtau  manwl  con^l^ 
^uciime,  Paris,  1887).  Bertnmd,  who  both  en-  * 
riched  and  reformed  it,  and  is  justly  styled  Uie 
father  of  the  present  school  (teaoher  of  the 
body  guard  of  Oharlea       and  anbeequently 
professor  at  the  polytechnic  school  in  Paris), 
has  written  nothing;  but  hia  pupil  Uu^h  iforbea 
has  eompOed  and  arranged  his  principlea  in  a 
work  in  English  and  in  Fr nch,  entitled  the 
School  of  Bertrand"— Bertrand, 
F£NfiLONf  nu«QOia  bk  Saugkao  vm  u. 
MoTHE,  a  French  prelate  and  author,  born  at 
the  chateau  of  F^^lon,  P^rigord,  Aug.  6, 1651, 
died  in  Oambnd,  Jan.  7, 1715.   lie  was  the  soa 
of  Pons  dc  Salif^nac,  count  of  La  Motlie  F^nft- 
Ion,  and  a  nepiiew  of  the  marquis  of  F^n^lon, 
nnder  whose  care  he  received  mneh  of  his  ed> 
ucntion.    At  tho  age  of  12  ho  was  sent  to  the 
university  of  Caijora,  and  a  few  years  later  he 
removed  to  Paris  in  order  to  complete  his  course 
of  philosophy  in  the  college  of  T'l(  '^^is.  He  next 
entered  the  tlieological  seminary  of  St  Sulpice. 
nnder  the  direction  of  the  abl>6  Tronson,  ana 
about  1675  received  holy  orders.    He  wished  at 
first  to  devote  himtielf  to  foreign  misbions,  but 
this  design  M'as  overruled;  and  after  8  years 
passed  asa  preachor  nnd  catechist  at  the  church 
of  St  Sulpice,  ho  wa.s  appointed  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  Paris  superi  r  (  t  the  society  otNou- 
velks  Catholiques,  established  for  the  instruction 
of  female  converts.   Meanwhile  he  cultivated 
the  friendship  of  the  abb6  Flcury  and  of  Bos- 
suet,  bishop  of  Moaux,  and  was  a  frequent  guest 
at  the  brilliant  reunions  which  took  place  at  the 
bishop^s  country  seat.    The  distinguished  soci- 
ety into  which  he  was  thus  thrown,  the  charm 
of  his  manners,  and  his  eloqnenoe  in  the  pulpit, 
soon  drew  him  into  public  notice.    To  enable 
him  to  meet  his  expenses,  one  of  his  uncles,  tlie 
bishop  of  Barlat^  gave  him  a  small  living  at 
which  ho  waa  not  required  to  reside  permaueut- 
Ij.  It  yielded  him  8,000  franca  a  year,  much  of 
which  ne  spent  npon  the  poor,  and  this  until 
1G94-  was  his  only  income.    His  first  public  ser- 
vice was  in  the  capacity  of  miMionary  to  the 
Fk<ote8tants  in  Bafaitooge  and  Poiton,  after  the 
revocation  of  tho  edict  of  Nante.s.   He  was  pre- 
sented to  Louis  XIV.  by  Bossuet  and  the  onlr 
ftvor  he  aaked  of  the  ring  in  accepting  the  of- 
fice was  that  no  violence  should  bo  used  within 
the  field  of  his  mission.   Aided  by  the  abb^s 
de  Langeron  and  Flenry,  bat  still  more  bj  faia 
own  mild  and  amiable  chamcter,  ho  succeeded 
in  winning  over  large  numbers  of  the  Protest- 
ants, and  soon  tranquillized  a  popnlatikmwlMin 
perpeeution  had  roused  to  ft  dangerous  excite- 
ment.   On  his  return  to  Paris  m  1689  Louis 
appointed  hira  preceptor  to  his  grandsons,  the 
dukes  of  Burgundy,  Anjou,  and  Berry.  Tho 
first,  tho  heir  prospective  to  the  throne,  was  a 
Tonng  prince  equally  remarkable  for  the  bright- 
ness of  his  intellect  and  th<^  vicionsnoss  of  his 
temper.   Comprohenduig  at  once  the  charaotcx 
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of  Lis  pnpilf  F^n^on  so  wisely  blended  stem 
wilh  gentle  measures,  that  wittumt  breaking  the 
jontirs  spirit  he  fjrained  over  hira  a  control  which 
,  seemed  almost  like  fascinatiun.  The  virtues 
wbfeh  afterward  Ulmtrnted  the  duke's  short  his- 
tory, and  the  warm  aifection  wliirli  he  always 
cherished  for  his  preceDtor,  aru  tliu  be^t proofs 
of  tiie  abb^'k  skill  and  aevotion.  It  wMnrthe 
Twe  of  his  royal  pupils  that  F6n^Ion  composed 
his  "  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,"  *'  Direction  for 
the  CJonsoienoe  of  a  King,"  '*  Abridgment  of  the 
Lives  of  Ancient  Philosophers,"  and  the  "Ad- 
Tcnturcs  of  Telemachus."  But  the  success  with 
which  he  discharged  his  important  and  delicate 
trust  gained  him  for  some  time  neither  praise 
nor  pecuniary  reward.  Louis,  though  not  blind 
to  his  merit,  was  never  his  frieml;  but  Mnie. 
de  Maintenoa  had  long  been  one  of  his  warmest 
admirers,  and  it  was  probably  tlirough  her  in- 
fluence that  ho  received  in  1094  the  rich  abbacy 
of  Baint  Y^erj.  Toward  the  close  of  this  year 
lie  drafted  the  fkmons  anonyinoiis  letter  to  the 

king,  setting  forth  the  disorders  and  ahusea  of 
ilia  reign,  which  was  first  published  by  D*Alcm- 
bert  In  his  Sitto4r»  im  mmiA>H»  ie  Paeademie 
Fran^aige^  and  whose  authenticity,  after  much 
dispute,  was  settled  by  the  discovery  of  the  ori- 
ginal lfi3.  in  18SB.  It  is  not  probable  that  Lools 
suspectckl  the  author,  for  in  tin-  following  Feb- 
mary  he  nominated  F^n^lon  to  the  archbishop- 
rie  of  Osmbrai.  The  ceremony  of  consecratiott 
was  performed  In  the  chapel  of  St.  Cyr,  July 
10}  1695,  but  the  new  prelate  retained  his  con- 
nection with  his  pupils,  wilii  whom  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  he  should  pass  3  montlis  of  every 
year.  Honored  by  the  king,  beloved  by  the 
yonn^  princes,  esteemed  and  oonsnlted  by  the 
most  influential  person  of  the  court,  and  hold- 
ing high  stations  in  the  church  and  tho  palnce, 
lie  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  pro!^i>€  n  t  y  bat 
his  disgrace  was  already  preparing.  With  a 
natural  tendency  to  all  tliat  is  mild  and  spiritual 
in  religion,  he  had  long  ftlt  ft  anHnpstiiy  Ibr  the 
doctrines  of  Mmo.  Gnyon,  whose  system  of 
"quietism"  was  attracting  li  large  sliaro  of  at- 
tention at  court,  and  had  gained  proselytes 
in  the  king's  household.  She  was  charged 
with  heresy,  and  demanded  a  commission  to 
inquire  into  the  matter.  Bossuet  and  Tron- 
son  were  appointed,  and  before  their  con- 
ferences were  closed,  F^n^lon,  having  become 
archbishop,  was  added  to  the  nutnber.  The 
deeision,  drawn  up  in  84  articles,  30  of.  which 
were  composed  by  Bossuet  and  the  others 
by  Fenelon,  conveyed  a  qualified  censure  of 
Mme.  Qoyon's  docArinea,  though  it  respected 
her  ohsTMster.  IbnSt  Onyon,  however,  con- 
tinued to  disseminate  her  ideas,  and  Louis, 
whO|  like  royal  voluptuaries  befiure  him,  aspired 
to  be  s  thcqlogian,  canaed  her  to  be  arrmted. 
B  is  i*'t  composed  \\\%  InHtrHctwu  gur  les  Hats 
(Toraiaon  to  coimtoract  the  extraordinary  effect 
wldeh  she  had  produced,  and  asked  for  his  book 
the  approbation  of  tlio  archbishop  f  f  r:inibrai. 
But  F6n61on  was  unwilling  to  go  further  than 
he  had  already  gona  in  QP]|ioaltiimti>ftplDn»«»- 


thnsiast  who-so  errors  he  thon^it  were  ratbcf 
tiio-u  of  too  fervid  lang!U|ge  wan  of  heratk^ 
opinion.  After  \  n i>  1  ishing  an  explanation  (<f  his 
course,  with  wlacl<  Lho  stem  ana  uncompromL*- 
ing  Bossuet  was  far  from  pleased,  be  gave  to 
the  world  in  IfiOT  his  Explieafion  de»  maxma 
det  minUf  which  was  judged  to  h&  little  else 
than  tlie  advocacy  of  a  mitigated  quietism.  &rA 
completed  tho  separation  between  him  and  his 
former  friend.    A  violent  controversy  was  thus 
opened.   Bossuet  denounced  him  to  the  eoart 
as  a  fanatic ;  the  king  struck  his  name  from  ths 
list  of  preceptors  to  tlie  royal  £Bimi^,  and  ordet- 
ed  him  to  retire  to  his  diocese  ;  Mme.  de  M&in- 
tenon  withdrew  her  favor,  and  his  Mendsh^ 
for  Mme.  Gnyon  was  even  made  a  theme  tr 
tho  grossest  calumnies.    He  refuted  these  ^lar- 
ders  with  little  difficul^,  and  meaawliile  ttat 
tiie  obnozioQs  book  to  Rome,  where  Lofds  vedl 
all  his  influence  to  obtain  its  conclemnation. 
After  a  delay  of  9  months  Innocent  JLLL  pro* 
nonnoed  a  mild  eensare  of  tlie  Jfartsist  4* 
minis,  but  addressed  at  tho  same  titno  to  cert^un 
prelates  who  had  been  most  severe  in  their  st- 
tadcson  the  anthorthefjUowiDgeattstio  i«bak»: 
Peceavit  exccmt  amorU  dipini,  sed  to*  peeea^k 
<2(/ie(u  omtfru  2>rostflU    Ho  has  sinoed  thi^^ 
ezoeas  of  Hmw  lore,  bat  yon  have  siaiNl 
through  lack  of  love  for  your  neipV^nr"),  Im- 
mediiuely  on  receiving  the  sentence,  in  Ksrc^ 
1M9,  F^n^lob  hastened  to  dedare  hla  aKbaiis- 
sion,  and  to  publish  the  condemnation  of  bis 
own  book  in  a  mandatory  letter.   In  the  fol- 
lowing month  his  "  Adventures  of  Teleroadias,* 
which  had  hitherto  remained  in  mann-'^rrt, 
was  given  to  the  world  by  tite  Uiuhonestj  oi  & 
servant  .who  had  been  employed  to  have  the 
work  copied,  but  who  sold  it  to  a  booksefla* 
without  aisclosing  the  author's  name.  The  Idag 
having  been  told  that  it  was  from  the  pen  of  tlis 
archbishop  of  Cambrai,  and  prol)ab!y  sharing  an 
nnfoundeu  suspicion  tlieu  current  UaA  thfi  book 
wss  a  satire  on  the  court,  tooknwisiireatoiai^ 
pres^  it ;  but  a  few  copies  escaped  seizure,  am! 
an  imperfect  edition  was  printed  in  HoUand  in 
1699.  Others  followe<l  rapidly,  and  tor  a  long 
titno  the  press  was  imable  to  keep  np  with  tlio 
public  demand.   This  event  destroyed  all  hof>i-3 
of  restoration  to  royal  favor,  and  for  tho  rest  of 
his  life  F6n61on  devoted  himiself  exclusivelT  to 
the  affairs  of  his  diooese  and  to  literary  piursuits. 
It  was  now  that  his  character  was  seen  in 
brightest  light.  He  visited  the  peasants  in  th«ir 
cottages,  shared  their  hnmble  fare,  heard  tbtir 
complaints,  relieved  their  wants,  and  madeUi 
palace  an  asylum  for  the  anfortunate.  Hischv- 
{ties  were  enormons.  When  his  diocese  vtf 
traversed  by  hostile  armies  during  the  war  of 
the  Spanish  succession,  he  was  allowed  to  psv 
nnliindered  tbroogh  the  ranks  of  the  eneoiy 
on  his  errands  of  benevolence.    He  remo^'ed 
the  theological  seminary  of  YalenoienDes  to 
Oambral,  and  admitted  no  me  to  oiden  aotil 
he  had  himself  examined  him  5  times.  Tlion^h 
in  exile,  he  was  not  in  retirement.  Tempersts 
andanqlftiiihiiovxi  tastes^  ho  yet  di^eond 
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a  pdiahed  and  profiue  hoflpitality,  and  made  acation  of  Dangliters"  wastrfinalatefl,  "with  aa 

bis  tabto  ft  ftvonto  resort  or  tiie  most  UMist'  OAt^MuH  Ofaapttr  on  BeHgloiaa  Btndic!s"  by  Dr. 

pii<ho<l  persons.   When  hb  punil  the  duke  of  T  F.  DIbdin  (8vo.,  Cheltenhani,  1806);  and  tlio 

Baigtmdjr  became  daaphin  bj  toe  death  of  bis  ''lives  of  the  Ancient  Philosophers"  by  Joha 

fttber,  lieaddr«aMdtoUmft**nanof  GoTem-  Oomiack  (3  toIs.  12mo.,  £<linbnrg^  1808). 

:r  r: it,"  proposing  the  establishment  of  states  The  "T>< m'nistration  of  the  Existence  of  God" 

grnerai  and  proTinoid^  with  many  reforms  in  (12mo.,  ^754),  and  the  Dialogues  of  the  Dead" 

}>ubiic  ftdraiiufltratlon ;  and  had  the  prince  lived  (12mo.,  1757;,  were  pnblished  by  the  Foulises 

ti)  reign,  it  is  tbouglit  that  F(-n61on  wmiM  havo  nt  Glasgow.    A  sclectir)n  from  F6n^lon's  writ- 
been  bis  prime  minister.    The  archbishop  did  ings,  with  amemoir  of  his  life,  by  }Ar^.  Fulkn, 
not  long  survive  bis  popil. — Of  the  exoettenco  appeared  in  1881  (16mo.,  Boston).    Fen^lon  is 
of  Finclon's  best  work,  the  "Adventurea  of  known  to  have  translated  the  ^-'neid  for  his 
TeleiUAclius,''  no  better  proof  could  be  given  pupils,  but  it  was  never  printed,  and  the  MS.  is 
thsnits  general  and  lastmg  popularity.  It  is  lost.  His  life  has  been  written  by  the  chevalier 
gaidthat  no  book  except  the  Bible  and  the  "  Im-  Ranifiay  ft}\r'  Hn^uo,  1723),  the  marquis  of  F6n6- 
itation  of  Christ"  has  been  so  often  reprinted.  Ion,  graiui  nephew  of  the  archbishop  (1747),  Y. 
Ballun  denies  it  the  high  character  of  an  epic,  M.  dc  Querbenf  (ptiblished  with  the  Paris  edi- 
but  gives  it  the  first  place  among  classical  tion  of  1787-92), Cardinal Bausset (8  vols. 8vo., 
romances;  and  although  the  abandonment  of  Paris,  1808;  translated  into  English  by  Mudford, 
feme,  according  to  the  amob  anthority,  has  London,  1810,  and  abridged  by  Charles  Butler, 
pror?nced  too  much  difFtisenesf,  its  purity  of  London,  1810),  Lemaire  (Paris,  182r)),  Boauchot 
Waage,  poetic  spirit,  richness  of  incident,  (I.yous,  1829),  Roy  (Tours^  1842),  Celarier  (Pa- 
and  high  lessons  of  politics  and  morals,  claim  ris,  1844),  Villemain,  Lamartine,  &c.    The  /TiV- 
f^r  it  the  lasting  admirntion  of  posterity.  f<nre  litth^ire  de  Fenilon^  ou  revue  hittorique 
IXii  controversial  wriuugs,  which  comprise  €t  flna?yfi7««  <i«      tfutre*,  by  the  abb6  Gosse- 
vorks  against  th«  Jansenists  and  Gallicans,  on  lin,  appeared  in  1843. 

quieUsm,  &c,  are  distinguislicd  by  that  devo-      FEN  NEC,  an  African  canine  animal,  resem- 

tioa  to  the  church  and  gentleness  of  temper  bling  a  diminutive  fox,  belonging  to  the  genus 

\^liich  characterized  his  life.    His  spiritnal  megalotU  (Illiger).   Bo  vulpine  is  its  lf)ok,  tliat 

works,  a  collection  of  which  (  (Euvra  tpiritu-  Mr.  Gray,  in     catalogue  of  the  British  museum, 

rffci,  5  vols.  12mo.)  appeared  at  Amsterdam  c^s  !t  mlpe$  Zaarenth  (SkioW.).   Wlien  firrt 

in  1731,  arc  used  by  persons  of  all  denoinina-  described  by  Bruce  the  travels  t  ,  "t^i  zoological 

tiona.  His  scnuon8(12mo.,  1744),  written  dor-  position  was  so  ill  determined  tliat  Bufibxu 

inghis  jonth,  hold  no  very  high  place  among  who  gives  a  good  figure  of  the  animal,  callea 

pr  Hluctions  of  their  kind,  though  not  without  it  Vanonyme  ;  it  was  referred  to  rodents  and 

eloqaeat  pauagea.   Among  his  other  works  are  qnadramana  by  others ;  but  Zimmermann,  from 

a  P^ttM^Mm  dallUa  (12mo.,  1867),  i9ie  ezamf nation  of  tbe  teeth,  seemaflrsttoIiaTe 

rritton  at  the  ri  r|iu  vt  of  the  dui        of  Peau-  detected  its  dog-like  affinities,  and  placed  it  in 

villiers;  TraiUduminuleT6detp<uUurs{\'^^%)\  the  genua  eani»;  but  whoever  discovered  ita 

lM«rai(mtiMi  i»  VexMenee  de  Dim  (1718),  af-  tme  poeitlon,  there  can  be  no  donbt  that  it  be- 

ter  "TelcTnachus"  Ins  ]r,n7:-t  nnd  most  impor-  longs  at  the  end  of  the  canine  fmnily  of  digiti- 

tant  work ;  Dialoguet  «ur  Vilo^enee  en  ghUralf  grade  camivora.  From  the  enormous  compara- 

^'  rur  eeOf  ^  la  ejlolfv  eHparHewHer^  with  a  wn  sin  of  the  ears  niiger  eatablidied  the  genus 

Lettretur  la  rhetoriqw  et  la  poine,  addressed  megahtls,  which  docs  not  appear  to  differ  much 

to  tlie  French  academy  (1718).   The  only  com-  from  vulpt*  ;  taking  this  well-selected  name  of 

fltte  edition  of  Fto^lpn's  writings  is  that  be-  the  genus,  and  the  name  of  its  first  sdentiflo 

ftt  Versailles  in  1820  and  finished  at  Paris'  describer  for  the  species,  it  mar  property  be 

in  \m  (34  vols.  Svo.).  An  edition  appeared  at  called  U,  Brueei  (Griff.).   According  to  Bruce, 

Paris  in  lT87-'99  (9  vols.  4to.),  to  defray  the  the  sahnal  is  0  or  10  inches  long,  with  a  foxy 

«>5t  of  which  the  n^  "OTnbly  of  the  clergy  of  pnont,  curs  half  as  long  as  thr  1  <1y  nnd  broad 

France  apprc^riated  40,000  livres;  but  this  col-  in  proportion;  the  color  wliiti,  mixed  with 

lection  does  not  contain  the  i^ax^»n^«^fes^^n^«,  gray  and  fiiwn  color;  the  tail  yellow,  dark  at 

the  MandmtnU,  nor  the  writings  on  Jansenism  the  end,  long,  with  soft  and  bushy  hair  like  tliat  • 

"jd quietisni.  Of  the  English  translations  of  of  a  fox;  the  ears  tliin,  and  margined  with 

^TdeBadms"  the  most  esteemed  is  that  of  white  hairs.  The  dentition,  general  appearance, 

Jolia  Hawkesworth,  LL.D.  (4to.,  Ix)ndon,  1708,  rmr]  hnbits  are  canine  ;  the  feet  are  4-toed,  with 

12iiio.,  New  York,  1859).    The  following  thi;  nidiment  of  a  5th,  and  the  nails  are  not  ro- 

mrij  also  be  mentioned;  by  Smollett  (2  vols,  tractile  as  Desmarest  at  first  supposed.   It  in- 

12mo.,  1776);  in  verf«e,  by  M.  A.  Moiinn  f  i  hnbit^  northern  Africa,  particularly  Abyssinia, 

8vo.,  1776);  in  verse^  by  (Jibbons  iJagnal  Isubiji,  and  Egypt.    There  seems  to  be  a  second 

pTokSvo.,  Ilereford,  1791);  in  blank  verss^  "tpeciea,  nearly  allied  to  but  different  fW)m 

J.  YoTide  (3  vol?.  12mo.,  1793) ;  with  notes,  Bnice's  fennec,  the  M.  lalandU  (H.  Smith); 

1"  ^'^'^  Robertson  (2  vols.  12mo.,  London,  this  is  gray,  with  the  hairs  of  the  dond  lino 

^%  The  "Dialogues  concerning  Eloquence  longer  and  blacker  than  the  rest,  and  the  tufl- 

taGeneral"  were  tran^'lnted  In-  W.  Fitpvpn«nn  ed  tail  black  with  a  gray  base.   ROppell  gives 

\Nn  London,  1722) ;  tiio  "  ireutise  uu  Llio  i.d-  the  discovery  of  the  first  species  to  9EiUd»> 
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Imuidf  a  Swede,  whom  Brnoe  aoeoMe  of  •«> 

planting  him  by  an  unworthy  artifice  ;  he  calls 
the  feaneo  eanit  urda  (ZIuiql),  and  makes  it 
S8  inolies  1011;,  indvding  the  tail,  which  6 
inches.  It  livos  in  holes  which  it  diga  in  tlio 
saud  of  the  deserts,  and  not  in  trees  as  is  eup- 
poaed  hj  Bnioe ;  it  is  shj,  veiy  qolok  in  its 
motions,  and  solitary  ;  its  food  oonsista  mainly 
of  insects,  especially  locusts,  eggs,  dates,  and 
Other  sweet  irnita,  fmd  probably  small  animals; 
it3  bark  resembles  that  of  a  dog,  but  is  more 
ehrill ;  the  internal  orifice  of  the  ears  is  said  to 
he  very  small. 

FENNEL  (fceniculum,  Koeh.),  a  genus  of 
umbelliferous  plants,  to  which  the  British  spe- 
cies (F.  tulgarey  Willd.),  fuuud  on  chalky  cliffs 
in  the  southern  parts  of  England,  bclonprs.  It 
is  cultivatt'd  for  the  sake  of  the  plcii^ant  aro- 
matic qualities  of  its  leaves.  It  is  frequently  to 
bo  met  with  in  old  gardens  in  the  United  State?*, 
relics  of  the  once  prevalent  taste  for  herb  cul- 
ture. Its  leaves  are  singularly  spread  out  into 
finely  cut  ami  almost  hair-like  segments;  its 
flowers  arc  yellow,  and  the  stalks  of  the  plant 
are  i^cous.  Once  iutrodaced  into  the  garden, 
it  propagates  itself  for  years.  A  more  attrac- 
tive kind  is  the  finochio  or  Azorean  fennel  (F. 
dulce\  an  annud  cultivated  in  Italy  as  celery  is 
with  us.  Its  seeds  are  sown  thinly  in  a  good 
spot  of  light,  rich  earth,  not  dry  nor  very  wet, 
as  it  will  not  thrive  in  either  extreme.  When 
the  plants  have  grown  a  little  they  should  he 
thinned  out  so  as  to  be  6  inches  distant  from 
each  other.  The  earth  is  to  be  drawn  up  about 
the  eteuis  to  bhmoh  them  for  table  use.  It  is 
considered  advisable  to  sow  fireeh  seeds  every  8 
weeks  during  the  scftson,  to  insure  a  succession 
of  the  crop.  Several  other  species  of  fennel  are 
Imown,  aome  of  which  are  admired  for  their 
pungency.  The  seeds  (or  "half  fruits")  are 
flat  on  one  side  and  convex  on  the  other,  seldom 
exoeeding  I  inch  in  length.  They  have  a  fra- 
grant odor,  and  warm,  plea-sant  taste.  Their 
infusion  in  boiling  water  is  used,  as  a  carmina- 
tive, and,  having  no  actively  exciting  qualities, 
is  employed  to  disguise  by  its  pleasant  aromatic 
nature  the  flavor  of  disagreeable  medicineS|  as 
aenna  and  rhnbarb. 

FENTON,  ElUAii,  an  English  poet,  born  in 
Shelton,  Staffordshire,*  May  20,  lG83,died  in 
East  Hempstead,  Berkshire,  July  13, 1730.  He 
studied  at  Cambridge,  but  becoming  a  non-juror 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  university,  after 
which  he  accompanied  the  earl  of  Onery  to 
Fhxndors  as  private  secretary.  On  his  return 
to  England  in  1705,  he  employed  himself  in 
Bchool  teaching.  In  1710  Mr.  St.  John  (after- 
ward Lord  Bolingbroke)  persuaded  him  to  give 
up  his  school  under  a  promise  of  political  em- 
ployment, which  remaining  unfulfilled,  Fenton 
found  himself  much  embarrassed  and  in  debt. 
Lord  Orrery  now  confided  to  him  the  education 
of  his  son,  and  6  years  later  Fenton  became  as- 
sociated with  Pope,  who  was  then  undertaking 
his  version  of  the  '^Odyssey,''  and  was  in  quest 
If  aariitantSi  Aooordinf  to  Dr.  Johnaoo,  fen- 
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of  that  poem.  In  1723  a  tragedy  entitled  "  Ib- 
riamne,"  which  he  brought  out,  had  an  iminesa 
aneoess,  and  gained  him  more  thin  £l,O0a  h 
1727  ho  published  a  new  edition  of  IDltct'i 
works,  to  which  he  prefixed  a  brief  but  cieaiK 
life  of  the  author.  This  wssaoonidloweilri 
fine  annotated  edition  of  "Waller. 

FENTRESS,  a  N.  ca  of  Tenn.,  bonleriar« 
Ky.,  and  drained  by  several  afflaenta  of  Cc!a> 
berland  river;  area,  670  sq.  m. ;  pop.  inKV!, 
4,454,  of  whom  148  were  slave*.  TheRrfici 
consists  prindpaUy  of  high  table-lands  cf  Iki 
Cumberland  mountains,  affording  excelleatpii- 
tnres.  Timber  is  abundant,  and  coal  h  foetid  ii 
various  places.  Tlie  st4i^Ie  productions  are  pii 
and  hay.  In  1850  the  county  )'icl(ledlSiV'S> 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  26,860  of  oats,  S7,l»/s 
lbs.  of  butter,  and  7.097  of  wool.  Thefera 
5  churches,  and  4S0  pupils  atteodio|  pAie 
schools.   Capital,  Jamestown. 

FENWIOK,  GiORGs,  proprietor  of  part  of 
Connecticut,  came  to  America  in  1636  to  Uii 
charge  of  the  plantation  of  Saybrook, »  oW 
after  Lords  Say  and  Brook,  who,  with  otLen 
in  1632  had  procured  a  patent  for  tbs  tctrito; 
from  Kobert,  earl  of  Warwick.  Betaniu  l» 
England,  he  came  back  again  in  1639,  and  Iraa 
that  time,  as  one  of  the  patentees,  and  igeottr 
the  others,  superintended  and  governrftlirt' 
tlement  of  Saybrook  till  1644,  when  he  »Mia 
jurisdiction  and  territory  to  the  ConM«i«* 
colony,  as  his  associates  bad  given  uptMri» 
templated  removal  to  America.  He  tbufsi 
returned  to  England,  where  he  was  appQattl 
one  of  the  judges  for  the  trial  of  Obnta 
died  in  1657. 

I^NYESw  £uK,a  Hungarian  geographer  ud 
statistician,  bom  in  Osolci^,  in  the  conDtrof 
Biliar,  in  1S07.  He  took  up  bis  abode  itPeSi 
in  183&  and  became  associated  with  theprisc^ 
pal  agrioaltttral  and  industrial  institotioasiii 
publications  of  that  city.  In  l839-'40  bep^^ 
lished  an  "Account  of  the  Present  ConditioD  yi 
Hungary  and  Annexed  Provfaees,"irbichobttia- 
ed  a  i)rize  of  $500  from  the  natinnal  acairfaj; 
This  was  followed  by  '^Statistics  of  liunjiiTi 
whieh  is  highly  esteemed  both  la  Ham  <» 
Germany.  In  t847  he  published  a  njannrd  -Kr 
tainiog  a  synopsis  of  his  principal  work^ 

FERDurAKD.  Theaoveieignsof  thtsiuni* 
will  be  treated  in  the  following  order:  0^ 
many, Naples,  Spain,  Tuscany.  Austri«»UM 
inolMad  under  Oermany,  Sicily  under 
and  Anigon  and  Castile  under  SipaiD. 

1.  GERMANY.     ,  ^     _  . 

nCRDIXAND  I.,  emperor  of  Gsmgi  • 
son  of  Philip  I.  of  Spain,  and  youngertaw** 
Charles  V.,  born  at  Alcala,  Spain,  in  l5(tt,ii«* 
ed  the  dnohy  of  Austria  and  other  Gernwnj^ 
sessions,  was  elected  king  of  Hungary  and  IW**" 
niia  after  the  death  of  his  brother-in-law  LoobU. 
in  the  battle  of  Mohdcs  (1526),  and  »noc«d«{» 
brother  Charles  Y.,  after  his  resignstioii,  on  w 
throne  of  Germany  (1558).  In  ^^^^S^tn„l 
ha  inaqgttratadtheiuuMipiibrnfgDw 
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borga,  ftnd  was  acknotvledged  onljr  bj  a  part  of  troubled,  and  the  nobles  oooipirad  to  aid  John. 

the  nation,  he  had  to  wa|»  «  long  war  against  of  Anjon  in  a  descent  npcm  tha  aoantrf .  Fer- 

bis  rivnl,  the  national  king  Ziipolyn,  and  tho  dinand  lost  tlio  battle  of  Sarno  in  1460,  escaped 

Torlu  UQder  Soljnisn,  who  advanced  ns  far  as  to  Napl^  with  bat  20  followers,  and  was  re- 

Tieona  (iSM).   In  German j  he  was  tolerant  to  dooad  to  the  last  extremity.   He  was,  however, 

tld  Protestants.    He  died  in  1664.   Of  his  15  favored  by  Popo  Pius  II.  and  by  Francesco 

children  Maximilian  (II.)  became  his  snccessor.  Sforaa,  duke  of  Milan ;  and  bis  partisiios  were 

— FcRWSAND  II.,  emperor  of  (icrmany  (1019-  greatly  strengthened  by  the  alUance  of  the  Al- 

'S7),  king  of  Bohemia  (1617- finfl  Hnn^riry  baniau  chi  jftuln  Scanderbeg,  who  put  himself 

(I()18-'S7),  grandson  of  the  prec%jduig,  and  sou  at  the  head  of  the  army  oi  Ferdinand,  defeated 

c>i  Charles,  dnke  of  Carintliia  nnd  Styria,  bom  John  of  Anjon  at  Thrfa  in  14^  and  forced  him 

in  1678,  died  Feb.  15,  1637.   He  early  imbibed  to  leave  Italy;   Ferdinand  was  cruel  r.n  l  re- 

Ijiradfoand  hatred  of  Protestantism,  and  vowed  vengeful.   Count  Picciuino  was  one  ot  his  illos- 

•iLontto  its  extermination.   His  bloody  per-  trious  victims.   In  this  reign  the  Turks  made  a 

«^tk>n9,  and  !iis  disrepnnl  of  statutes,  clmrters,  descent  upon  Italy  and  captured  Otranto,  and 

Xid  pnnnisea,  brought  about  the  outbreak  of  Ferdinand  recover^  this  city  from  them  in 

tbsSOyMn^  war  (1618X  of  which  he  survived  1480.    Five  years  Uter  the  nobles  revolted 

the  most  memorable  event;*,  the  battle  of  again,  and  Ferdinanrl,  nfter  yielding  to  their  do- 

r.-agu6  (1520),  won  by  his  friend  and  chief  sup-  mands,  refused  to  luilii  Lis  promises,  and  put 

^(gver,  Maximilian  of  Bavaria;  the  victoriea  Ilia  leader  of  tho  revolt  to  death.   Ho  was  ex> 

and  ssKassination  of  Wallenstein  (lfi34);  the  commurirntod  by  tho  popo,  and  died  while  the 

sack  of  Magtleburg  by  Tilly,  and  his  defeat  furmidaUe  expedition  of  Charles  VIII.  of  Franca 

at  Breitenfeid  by  Gustavns  Adolphus  (1681) ;  was  preparing  to  set  out  toward  Italy, 
the  lait  victory  of  tho  Swedish  kingatLatzen      FERDINAND  I.,  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies 

(16S2),  and  the  victory  of  Uie  imperiaKsts  at  (or  Ferdinand  IV.  of  I^aples),  born  in  Naples, 

Nurdlingen  (1634).    Simultaneously  he  waged  Jan.  12,  1751,  died  in  the  same  city,  Jan.  4, 

varagaiost  Gabriel  Bethlen  of  Transylvania,  and  1825.   When  in  1759  his  father  Oharles  III. 

tiw  Bsloontents  of  Hungaty.   He  was  far  from  became  king  of  Spain,  he  succeeded  him  upon 

hanog  reached  the  end  ofh is  blotHly  work  when  the  throne  of  Naples,  in  accordance  with  a 

in (iM.— FutoiNAN D  III.,  emperor  of  Germaigr  £uxulj  statata  which  prohibited  tho  ronnioa  of 

ndkiagof  Hungary  and  Bonemia,  son  of  the  the  two  erowns.   In  1768  lie  married  G^uo- 

precedinfr.  born  in  1608,  reigned  from  1637  to  litio  Maria,  danghtor  of  tho  empress  Maria 

1^7.  Ue  was  of  a  milder  and  more  tolerant  Theresa,  and  left  the  aflBurs  of  government  to 

diipodtton  than  his  fiither,  and  during  his  reign  bis  tanperiona  -wife  and  her  ^▼orite  mfnlater 

thf  oO  years'  war  was  terminated  by  Uie  peace  of  Acton.    Tlie  cabinet  of  Madrid  lost  all  influence 

Westphalia  (1648).   Uis  son,  who  was  crowned  over  the  court  of  Naples,  which  dosdy  allied 

uider  the  mane  of  Ferdinand  IV.,  aa  king  of  itsdf  with  the  eahineta  of  Vienna  and  Condon, 

Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  Rome,  died  before  as-  and  in  1794  joined  the  roalition  nrrninst  France. 

<<^K  the  throne  in  1664.  Hisyoongerbrolbtt  Thoqgh  forced  in  17&6  to  make  peace  with 

I«opoU  I.,  meeeeded  his  fiither.  IVanoe,  Ferdinand  renewed  the  war  after  the 

FERDINAND  I.- emporor  of  Austria,  son  of  departure  nf  Napoleon  lo  Egypt,  and  tlrr^r 

tl<6  last  Genoan  eooperor,  Francis,  bom  April  npon  his  kingdom  the  arms  of  the  Froucb,  who 

17^  aoeeeeded  Us  fhuier  on  the  imperial  in  1799  entwed  Naples.  Ferdinand  with  hie 

throtie  of  Austria,  March  2,  1835.    Hi>  u  f  al--  family  escaped  in  an  Engli  li  llfct  to  Pjdermo, 

bordering  on  imbecility,  mado  him  a  lucro  and  the  Parthenopiaa  republic  was  instituted  in 

papi>«t  in  the  hands  of  his  chief  minbter,  Naplee.   But  after  a  few  months  Ferdinand  waa 

Priucie  Metteniii  h.    In  1848  his  kindness  of^  restored  to  his  capital hy  a  Calabrian  army  under 

liem  would  not  allow  him  to  suppress  the  rev-  Cardinal  RulTo.    A  terriblo  inquisition  now  be- 

olation  bv  violent  means,  and  after  having  began  against  the  republicans,  tho  city  waa 

WDCtionwl  and  betrayed  it,  by  decrecji,  oaths,  abandoned  to  the  lazzaront,  and  Ferdinand  seem* 

and  plotj,  ail  extorted  from  him,  and  after  hav-  ed  to  have  returned  only  to  shed  the  blood  of  his 

ir  ?  fli-d  repiitodly  from  his  capital,  he  was  pre-  aaljjjeots.   The  successes  of  the  FreriL-h  in  Ger- 

'^iled  upon,  or  rather  compelled,  by  Ills  crafty  many  and  Italy  oMi^rf  l  FLrdimm  l  in  l^'^l  to 

•ister-in-hw,  tho  archdnchess  Sophia,  to  resign  sign  a  treaty  under  w  hicii  he  was  lorced  to  sur- 

^  kvot  of  her  son,  the  youthfiil  Francis  Jdseph.  render  a  portion  of  his  territory,  and  to  support 

Sincethat  time  ho  has  mostly  resided  at  Prague,  French  troops  in  tho  romnindf?r.  thus  putting 

tnjoyiug  in  his  retirement  a  certain  degree  of  Naples  under  the  domination  of  France.  "NVlien 

P^P^t7  with  the  mnnwii,  hat  Withoat  ioy  the  war  broke  out  in  1806  between  Fr  ance  and 

P^****!  iaflaenoe.  Austria,  the  hn'^^'hty  Neapolitan  queen  thought 

^        IL  NAPLES.  it  a  fiavorablo  oj^portunity  for  throwing  off  the 

FERBINAND  I.,  first  king  of  Naples,  illegit-  French  yoke,  and  prompted  Ferdinand  to  vio- 

■JJl^  «on  of  Alfonso  the  Mnrmrmimons,  born  in  hto  the  tronfv  nnd  to  receive  tho  support  of  an 

died  Jan.  25.  1494,    His  lather,  who  bad  Anglo-Iiussiau  ariny.    Hardly  had  bo  done  this 

jc^*^  Naples  and  Sicily,  as  well  as  Aragon  when  Austria,  conquered  at  Ansterlitz,  signed 

ttOStrdinii^  bequeathed  to  him  at  his  death  in  tho  treaty  of  Presburg.   Tho  MoniUur  in  a  sig- 

ua  titttme  of  Naples.    His  reign  vim  nmoant  article  dedared  that  of  8  daughtera  of 
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Maria  Theresa,  one  had  destroyed  tho  Bonrbon 
monarchy,  the  second  had  mined  the  house  of 
Parma,  and  now  tlie  third  had  lost  the  throne 
of  Naples.  Napoleon  sent  an  anny  against 
Kaples,  obliged  Ferdinand  and  his  queen  again 
to  take  refuge  in  Sicily,  refused  offers  of  nego- 
tiation, and  in  1806  dedared  that  the  house  of 
Bourbon  had  ceased  to  reign  over  that  kingdom, 
and  gave  tho  throne  first  to  his  brother  Josoph, 
and  in  1808  to  his  b(t>ther-iD-law  Murat.  Fer- 
dinand, prote(^ed  bj  lbii|^d,  was  abto  to  WVO 
Sicily  from  French  conqnest ;  but  the  queen,  as 
little  willing  to  bear  English  as  French  suprem- 
acy, embroiled  herself  with  the  English  ambas- 
sador, Lord  William  Bentinck,  and  waaobliged  to 
leave  liio  island  iu  1811,  while  Ferdinand  was 
forced  to  resign  his  government  to  his  eon 
Francis.  Alter  Murat  was  dethroned  by  Aus- 
tria in  1815,  Ferdinand  was  restored  to  his  for- 
mer throncu  and  in  1817  united  Sicily  and  Naples 
into  a  single  state,  under  the  title  of  the  Two 
Sicilies.  Ho  abolished  the  constitution  which 
he  had  been  forced  to  grant  in  1812,  but  was 
obliged  to  promise  to  restore  it  by  a  rising  of 
the  carbonari  in  1820.  He  "was  soon  after  re- 
established in  absolute  power  bv  tho  Austrinns. 

FERDINAND  II.,  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
grandaon  of  the  prece<ling,  bom  in  Palermo,  Jan. 
12,  1810,  died  in  Xajdcs,  May  22,  ISrja.  He 
succeeded  his  father  Francis  1.  in  1830,  and  at 
onoeezdted  Che  most  lively  hopes  by  pardoning 
eeveral  political  oflTenders  and  introducing  eco- 
nomical reforms  and  liberal  measures.  Having 
thus  lolled  tlie  roTolntionary  party,  he  changed 
his  policy,  ndoptiufi  the  principles  of  absolut- 
ism ;  and  the  history  of  the  kingdom  from' that 
time  {a  a  hlstoiy  of  oonsplraolea  and  rebelliona, 
followed  by  trial^',  imprisonments,  and  execu- 
tions. There  were  revolts  in  1883,  '87,  '41, 
and  *47,  bnt  in  every  ease  order  waa  re> 
ttored  by  tho  prison  and  the  scaffold.  During 
the  ffeneral  agitation  of  1848  all  Sicily  rose  in 
rebellion,  and  10,000  men  in  armsmardbed  open 
Naples  to  dctnatiJ  a  more  liberal  government. 
A  constitution  was  granted  them,  modelled 
after  the  French  charter  of  1830,  but  within  a 
voar  Ferdinand  dissolved  tlie  chambers,  annihi- 
lated the  constitution,  and  restored  tho  ancient 
order  of  things.  In  18 I  J  Pope  Pius  IX.  took 
nftage  at  GaOta  under  his  protection.  In  the 
oontest  with  the  insurgents  Ferdinand  had 
ordered  the  troops  to  bombard  his  rebellious 
<4ties,  and  thus  obtained  the  epithet  of  homhar- 
daitore^  abbreviated  into  "  Bomba,"  by  which 
he  has  often  been  designated.  Tho  harshest 
treatment  was  exorcised  toward  tho  political 
prisoners  in  Naples,  who  were  estimatea  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  1857  to  ndmber  at  least  18,000, 
though  his  statements  were  called  in  question 
by  writers  friendly  to  Ferdinand.  In  1857  the 
seizure  and  confiscation  of  the  Cagliari,  a  Sar- 
dinian merchant  steamer  in  wliich  revolution- 
ists had  been  conveyed  to  Na;ik  s,  1h1  to  a  dip- 
lomatic rupture  between  Naples  and  Sardinia, 
France,  and  England,  which  lasted  till  after 
the  aooeaiioa  of  Mi  eon,  IkiMii  It 
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Leon,  and  Galicia,  bom  toward  the  beginniM 
of  the  11th  century,  died  in  Leon,  Dec  27, 10ft 
He  waa  the  2d  son  of  Sancbo  el  Mayor,  ^  4 
Navarre.    In  1033  he  received  the  h»od  of 
Sancha,  the  sister  of  Bermudo  III.  of  Leon, md 
the  title  of  king  of  Castile,  this  proriimh^ 
henceforth  recognized  as  an  independent  »»• 
ereigntv.    On  tho  death  of  Baocho  ia  ItjQS^ 
Bermudo  attempted  to  reannex  the  oev  tat 
to  his  dominion  ;  but  ho  was  dcfoatod  and  Wsd 
by  Ferdinand  in  1 037,    The  young  king  of  C«- 
tile  forthwith  claimed  and  feeilred  the  eivn 
of  Leon,  in  right  of  his  qne^n;  and  k  r  » 
management  and  forbearance  lio  reconciivKi  u 
his  cause  many  lords  who  at  first  had  oppoKdhh 
accession  to  tho  throne.    lie  soon  gunedpo^ 
nlarity  by  his  respocl  for  the  laws  of  theoBia> 
try,  his  maintenanoe  of  the  wndmifmn, 
his  strict  administration  of  justice.  Biidte 
brother,  Garcia  III.,  king  of  NaTsm,  kiriis 
attacked  him  in  1064,  lost  his  life  in  i  bnlt 
fought  near  Burgos,  in  the  plains  of  At^wmi 
By  this  victory  Ferdinand  gained  semil 
tricts  which  formerly  belonged  to  Nunrre,  oi 
became  the  most  powerful  among  tbs  Cilfiiin 
princes  in  the  peninsula.  He  then  tasd  lb 
arms  against  tho  Moliammedans;  in  105)  be 
crossed  the  Douro,  seised  many  loitrMMSsii 
obtained  great  pinnder  voA  nnaeroai  ejfam 
Two  years  later  ho  took  tho  importADt  cities  of 
Viseu  and  Lamego,  and  in  the  b^iaiv  ^ 
1058  inTssted  OSmbra,  which  hs  griMl  If  I 
capitulation,  after  a  siege  of  6  months  Helad 
thus  added  to  his  dominion  the  whole  eocat^ 
between  tlie  Dooro  and  the  If oodego.  Tom 
the  centre  of  the  peninsula,  he  citended  ll« 
boundary  of  Castile  to  the  gates  of  Alola  (k 
Henares,  and  earried  boatfltties  loto 
and  Andalusia,  compelling  the  emir  of  Stvilk  t? 
swear  allegiance  and  to  restore  to  him  Uter^ici 
of  St  Isidoro.  Hblaatdayswoeapeotina- 
traordinary  devotional  exercise?.  Atta-itdif 
a  sickness  which  he  knew  would  Ix  ti^ 
returned  to  Leon;  on  the  eve  of  hbdeidibi 
had  himself  carried  to  St.  John's  chard  in* 
penitential  habit,  and  breathed  his  liist 
tn^ed  before  the  image  of  the  ssiat 

FERDINAND  III.,  saint,  king  of  CastikisJ 
Loon,  born  in  1200,  died  in  Seville,  Miv  ^ 
1252.  The  son  ef  King  Alfonso  IX  of  l>o(>^ 
Berengaria,  qnoon  of  Castile,  he  was  iaaww 
to  his  mother  for  tho  latter  kingdom,  rf*** 
ho  was  placed  in  possession  in  1217. 
cr  being  firmly  established,  and  the  rrfiwi''* 
spirit  of  the  Laros  qnellcd,  in  1225  be  «» 
menoed  against  tho  Mohammodaos  a  ciiwr « 
conquest  which  effectually  broke  the  AnM» 
power  in  Spain.  In  concert  with  sevcnl  ojo* 
princes  he  first  carried  his  arms  throo^^i  ^ 
cia  and  Andalnsia.  Alfonw,  dying  ia 
declared  his  marriage  Willi  BereDgsria  w 
and  designated  bia  two  dw«{[ten  1>-1 
marriage  as  his  snccessora.  Terdmsixl 
rupted  his  progress  for  a  wlula  la 
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tba  inberitanoe,  which  he  soon  aooomplidied,  seTcr  Idgiilj  proved,  ilnallj  io  1479  a  trea^ 

and  tltvt  pemumently  onited  tiie  kfiigdoiiis  irat  an  end  Collie  dril  war,  aM  JttaDa^deeeartea 

of  Castile  and  Leon.    Being  now  Bovereicn  of  by  all  her  pfirtisan?,  took  the  veil.   John  II.  hav- 

Spain  from  tho  bay  of  Biscay  to  the  baaka  of  iogdied  at  the  beginning  of  the  same  year,  Fer- 

tbe  Guadalquivir,  and  fromtiie  eonlbea  «f  For*  dinand  inberiled  Aragon,  and  thus  beeame  die 

ttigal  to  those  of  Aragon  and  Valencia,  he  was  undisputed  master  of  the  peninsida,  with  the 

oubled  to  push  his  conquests  with  renewed  en-  ejujeption  of  Portugal,  NavarrcL  and  Granada, 

tfgj.  In  1283  he  triumphed  over  Abeo  Hod.  He  now  panned  a  ttureefold  policy :  the  eztir- 

lin^  of  Muiria ;  he  then  sooceseivcly  obtained  pation  or  highwaymen,  tlie  curtailment  of  the 

fH>!>:<es6ion  of  Toledo,  Cordova.  Ubeda,  TnizilloL  immnnitiei  of  the  barons,  and  the  maintenance 

Jaen,  and  finally  Seville,  which  sarreodned  ct  tbe  (^riatian  fiiUth.  The  first  bad  become 

Nov.  23,  1248,  after  a  siege  of  nearly  2  years,  very  numerous  during  the  civil  wars,  and  thoir 

Ferdinand  was  an  unsparing  enemy  of  the  Jews  boldness  had  inoreased  through  tbc  ineihciency 

ud  Albigenses  who  Md  aought  a  refuge  witUn  of  tibe  general  and  local  governments.  They 

hi4  dominions.  HewiaOinOitodbyPopoCtoni-  not  only  robbed  travellers  and  merchants  on  the 

eiit  X.  in  1 67 1 .  roada,  bat  getting  possession  of  castles  in  which 

FERDINAND  lY.,  kmg  of  Castile  and  Leon,  ^mj  IbrttBed  thwnselves,  thej  spnead  terror  aU 

Item  in  Seville  in  1285,  died  in  1312.    lie  was  over  the  country,  levying  tribute  even  on  towns 

only  10  vears  old  when  his  father,  Sancbo  IV.,  and  village.   In  this  they  were  Ircfpiently  aided 

died,  snd  he  saw  himself  assailed  at  once  by  his  by  tbenoUea.  The  ordinary  weapons  of  justice 

ocile  Enriqne,  who  coveted  the  regency,  by  Don  were  powerless  against  them ;  but  Fcrdinuiul  op- 

imx  NuQez  do  lAra,  who  wanted  to  increase  pealed  to  the  people,  and  encouraged  tho  organ!- 

his  estates,  and  1^  the  infantes  of  La  Gerda,  who  ntion  of  a  milida  and  the  union  between  towns- 

ciumiid  the  crown,  nnd  who,  respectively  aided  men  and  villagers,  who  took  arms  to  protect 

Vj  the  kings  of  I'ortugal  and  Aragon,  aimed  at  their  lives  and  property,  thus  reviving  one  of 

a  partitbn  of  the  kingdooi.  ht.  theao'difilcult  the  most  respected  and  useful  institutions  of  old 

eircaiDstancos  tho  young  king  was  prefterved  by  Spain,  tho  hfrmandwf,  or  brotherhood, 'which 

tbeability  of  hid  mother,  Maria  de  Molina.  She  soon  destroyed  tho  bunds  of  highwaymen  and 

(Qoceeded  in  dividing  his  enemies,  conciliated  reestablished  order  and  security.   This  brother- 

the  king  of  Portugal,  whose  dauphter  CoDstfxnza  hood,  which  Imd  existed  nt  intervals  and  exer- 

wss  married  to  Ferdinand,  nnd  also  made  an  al-  cised  great  iutiuenco  iu  Cuitile  since  1295,  was 

Ii::nce  wilh  tho  king  of  Aragon.   Ferdinand  in  reoigniaed  in  1476,  perfected  during  the  follow- 

1806  made  war  upon  the  Mohammedans,  gained  ini?  years,  and,  its  primary  object  being  accom- 

adTUtagesoverthem,  and  took  Gibraltar.  Tiio  plislied,  greatjy  modified  in  1498.  Ferdinand 

order  of  Templars  having  been  aboliahed  by  improved  this  element  of  power  in  his  struggle 

QMayt v.,  he  oonfiscated  their  property  and  against  the  nobles,  in  which  it  again didgood 

Aand  their  spoils  vrith  the  other  orders  of  service ;  dties,  towns,  and  villages  threw  off  tho 

Airilry.  In  an  expedition  against  the  Moors,  yoke  of  their  lords,  while  the  king  himself,  by 

baving  ordered  the  two  brothers  Oarvigol  to  be  subjecting  the  nobles  to  the  ordinarjr  tribunals  of 

pat  to  daath  upon  mere  suspicion,  they  cited  iustice,  inflicted  a  deadly  blow  on  their  ahvady 

bim  to  appear  with  them,  in  30  days,  before  the  aiminiahed  influence.    lie  meanwhile  succeeded 

•  jwimeat  seat  of  Ciod:  and  within  the  prescrib-  in  vesting  in  the  crown  the  masterabip  of  the 

MnDM  he  was  Ibmid  dead  on  his  couch,  on  great  military  orders.  On  the  dealb  of  the  grand 
which  he  had  been  taking  his  siesta. 


drigalejo,  Jan  23,  101 6.  The  son  of  John  iL  Alcantara  and  Santiago  were  dealt  with  in  near- 
ui^   Kavarre  «nd  Aragon,  and  of  hb  seeond  ly  the  same  manner,  the  first  in  14M  and  the  seo- 


>yife,  Joana  Henriqucz,  he  was,  as  early  as  1468,  ond  in  1499,  and  tho  chief  dipnity  of  both  like- 

il'^!^  the  influence  of  his  mother,  deolared  wise  became  merged  for  ever  in  the  person  of  tho 

^[U<|«herldttgof  8i(^y  andaasod^  reigning  monareli.  Bntit  was  against  apostates, 

**wn  of  Aragon.    Oct.  19,  1469,  he  married,  or  converts  who  after  baptism  reverted  to  Juda- 

>f  Yalladcdid,  laabellai  princess  of  AstmifSi  the  ism  or  lalamiam,  that  Ferdinand  evinced  a  zeal 

^•ad  lawftd  betress  of  King  Henry  Iv.  of  which  in  many  eassa  amounted  to  impkcablo 

5*jale.  On  the  demise  of  tho  latter,  Dec.  12,  hatred.    The  king  (Isal>ella  giving  a  reluctant 

Ini,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were  proclaimed  oonsent)  in  1478  obtained  from  Pope  Siztus  IV. 

MitaavwiigBa  of  OastOe.  Semi  powerM  pemiiaaiootoestabliahtbofaiqniaitk«inOastil& 

»obies,among  whom  were  tho  raarnuis  of  Ville-  witli  unlimited  power  over  the  property  and 

the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  the  grand  lives  of  all  religious  delinquents.   The  intoler- 

y   Oalatrava,  aided  by  the  king  of  mtn*  anoo  was  perhaps  still  greater  against  tho  Jews 

Wi  rose  in  arms  in  the  name  of  Jnana  (called  than  tho  relapsed  heretics.    On  March  30. 1492, 

{Wtrawja,  from  her  supposed  father,  Beltrande  an  edict  for  their  expulsion  was  itsued  by  tlie 

tt  Uev.*!),  whom  the  late  king  had  recognized  as  sovereigns  at  Granada.  The  number  thus  driv- 

yMogltter,  but  who  had  been  set  aside  by  tho  on  forth  is  estimated  by  some  as  high  as  800^- 

I  ou  a  charge  of  illegitimacyi  which  was  000,  but  by  otheiS|  aooordiog  to  Preeooti  with 
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more  probability,  at  160,000.  O^rwhelmedwith 
misery,  they  sought  refuge  In  Portugal,  France, 
Italy,  Africa,  and  the  Levant.  Before  tlii?.  hoTr- 
eyer,  Ferdioand  and  Isabella  had  auooeeded  ia 
accomplishing  their  long  eberiahed  design  of 
destroying  the  last  vestige  of  Moorish  power  in 
Spain.  The  kingdom  of  Granada,  all  that  re- 
mdned  of  the  once  powerful  empire  of  the 
Moors,  gncctimbed  to  tne  assaults  or  the  Chris- 
tian warriors ;  the  city  itself,  the  si^  of  which 
WM  eondncted  by  the  king  and  queen  in  per- 
son, surrendered  Jan.  2,  1409,  after  a  heroic 
resiataaoe ;  and  the  last  of  i  ts  sovereigns,  Abdal- 
lah  or  Boabdil,  retired  to  Africa.  That  greit 
event  was  soon  followed  by  a  far  greater  one : 
Columbus,  sailing  under  the  Castilian  flag,  dis- 
covered the  western  hemiaphere ;  but  in  this 
Ferdinand  had  little  if  any  share ;  he  evinced  no 
dispoeiUon  to  assist  the  discoverer,  and  the  glory 
of  having  helped  Columbus  Ix'lungs  exdottfely 
to  Isabella.  Charles  VIII.  of  Frnncv-  Imvlng con- 
quered the  kingdom  of  Naples  in  1494,  Ferdinand 
ient  thither  his  great  general  Gonzalvo  de  Cor- 
dova, and  within  a  few  months  the  French  were 
expelled  and  the  Spaniards  got  a  foothold  in  Italy, 
which  advantage  they  afterward  improved.  In 
1500  he  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Louis 
XII.  of  France,  by  which  the  two  monarchs  di- 
vided between  themselves  beforehand  the  king- 
dom, which  was  to  be  conquered  by  their  nnit^ 
torc^  The  plan  succeeded  throtigh  French 
valor  and  Castilian  cunning ;  but  scarcely  was 
this  accomplished  when  the  allies  Quarrelled, 
and  Gonzalvo  de  Cordova,  for  the  2d  time,  drove 
t :  ■■  French  out  of  southern  Italy,  which  thence- 
forth remaned  in  the  hands  of  Ferdinand.  Fam- 
ily diffiealtiea  interfered  for  a  while  with  his 

power  and  the  pro^rt  r^s  of  Li-;  ronqnosts.  Ju- 
ana,  the  only  daughter  left,  to  him  (Isabella  hav- 
ing been  married  to  Emanofll  of  Portugal,  and 
Catliarino  to  Prinro  Arthur,  afterward  to  Hcn- 
Tj  YUI.,  of  England),  had  been  married  in  1496 
to  the  arehdnlre  Philip,  son  of  die  emperor  Max- 

imilinn:  nr.rl  on  flu-  (-.f  I?ril)o]1a,  in  1^504, 

tliis  young  prince  claimed  the  regency  of  Cas- 
tHe^  in  fhft  name  <^  his  wife.  This  broaght  on 
a  contest  between  hhn  and  his  father-in-law, 
which,  however,  teruiiuated  in  favor  of  Fer* 
dinuid  by  the  premature  death  of  Philip  in 
1606.  The  king  found  himself  still  nt  liberty  to 
give  undivided  attention  to  the  allairs  of  Italy, 
And  ezerdse  there  a  paramount  influence,  not  by 
his  arms  only,  but  by  nissuperior  poliUcal  talents . 
Ho  took  part  in  the  league  of  C^umbrai  agiiin^s 
Yenioe  in  1508  then  in  the  holyleagne  in  1511 
ftiCfainst  the  French,  whom  the  prince?  cf  Italy 
desired  to  expel  from  the  peninsula ;  and  in  all 
these  ^ansactions  he  was  generally  the  gainer. 
Beside  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  bo  added  to  bis 
dominions  several  towns  and  fortresses  on  tlio 
coast  of  Africa,  which  were  conquered  by  Car- 
dinal Ximenes  and  Count  Navarro  in  1509  and 
1510,  and  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  which  he 
wrested  from  Catharine  de  Foix  and  her  hus- 
band, Jean  d^Albret,  in  1512.  By  a  singular 
nrhkOf  or  perhaps  through  the  troubles  created 


bj  the  archduke  Philip,  Ferdioand  hsd  bea 
estranged  from  his  grandson,  Ohiitai  of  liiD. 

emburg,  afterward  emperor  nn<\rr  tbo  title  ,f 
Charles  V. ;  and  he  thought  of  deimTinz  Ida 
of  part  at  least  df  bis  Inheritance.  HeM«». 
sequently  married  in  1606  Germaine  de  ?<  ii.  i 
niece  of  King  Louis  XII.  of  France;  Uit  \k 
child  he  had  by  her  died,  and  he  wsi  dii^ 
pointed  in  his  hopes.  In  1513  he  took  sphikn 
for  the  purpose  of  restoring  his  exhau^t^  xifot; 
but  the  potion  only  destroyed  his  coostitutioo 
nnd  produced  a  lingering  illness  which  encti!  t; 
death.  Ferdinand  was  the  fouiider  of  the  peat- 
ness  of  Spain;  he  consolidated  ttio  wMrivo- 
insula,  with  tho  exception  of  Portngnl.  ]hw>  s 
single  political  body ;  gained  fur  the  aiivu  i 
power  which  it  had  never  possessed  before;  ex- 
tended its  influence  beyond  the  peninaik,iaJ 

Save  it  weight  in  the  general  a&ttrs  of  E/bom. 
'oreaoh  tM  aim  of  bis  ambition  hsmir 
fW)ra  being  over  sr-nipiiloii"'  in  bis  mmt:  « 
crafty  politician,  iiu  did  nut  hesitate  to  break  Ins 
royal  word,  or  even  his  oath,  when  ioterHtc 
bigotry  commanded.  But  notwithstsndiog  li^ 

{jerfidy  and  treachery,  liis  memory  has  \m 
leld  in  great  reverence  in  Spain ;  and  theEevehtj 
shown  toward  him  by  some  historians,  espeoil* 
ly  the  French,  cannot  prevent  posteritj  froo 
regarding  liim  as  tho  ablest  prince  of  hi? 
A  jost  f^preciation  of  his  life  and  tiroes  b« 
Ibnnd  in  Prescott^s  *^  History  of  Ferdinolnl 
leaVn  llii."    (See  Iharella.) 

FE&DIKAND  YIL,  king  of  SMio,bini> 
San  ndelbnso,  Oct.  18,  1784,  died  in  lUM, 
Sept  29,  1833.   He  was  tho  eldest  too  of 
Charles  lY.  and  Lnlsft  Karia  of  Firma.  li 
1789  he  was  dedared  prinee  «f  Aatarimid 
heir  apparent  to  the  crown.   Under  the  in- 
floenoe  of  his  preceptor,  the  canon  Eampa, 
be  eariyfelt  a  Strang  aTenHon  wQokif,^ 
n.  )t<  irious  Prince  of  tho  Peace,  the  favorit?  of 
both  his  parents.  This  was  aggravated  Ij  Kim 
Antocdfltta  of  Naples,  whom  IM  married  id 
and  kindled  into  hatred  in  1S06  upon  the  mad- 
den death  of  his  wife,  whom  he  asserteii  vi^ 
out  snffieisnt  proofr  to  have  beea  po>fo|^ 
Henceforth  two  hostile  factions  openly  dlrM 
the  oourt:  that  of  Godoy,  supported  bj  ^ 
Unf  and  qneen,  and  that  of  the  prince  of 
tnrias,  comprising  the  great  majority  of  the  Mr 
tion,  who  sharttl  in  his  hatred  of  the  faTontt. 
The  diflsen«ons  between  the  son  and  the  £tfl)^« 
who  was  but  a  ton!  in  the  hand?  of 
and  Godoy,  grew  luto  scandalous  quarnis.  w 
crown  prince,  at  the  iiM%ationof  tsawpax  *^ 
others,  addressed  a  letter  to  Na;H>leoD,coiiipiio- 
ing  of  Godoy 'a  conduct,  and  proposing  to  P»* 
himself  under  hia  protection,  and  to  many  i 
member  of  his  family.     He  also  copiodam«w>' 
rial  to  the  king  against  Godoy,  which 
have  read  to  him  in  person ;  but  CbarlM  beioj 
made  aware  of  his  proccpdinr^,  and  yi«^^ 
the  solicitations  of  Luisa  Mana,  iiad  biiBaii«*1» 
andkeptin oloso  confinement.  A roval P'^l^'^f,' 
tion  i'^-^ued  Oct.  HO.  IPOr,  denonnoed  f«rJiMM 
aa  liaving  laid  a  plot  agaui&t  the  power  flA 
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!io  life  of  his  father.    This,  bowcvcr,  failed  to  energetic  mcnsnres  Lad  poworfully  nidctl  in  tho 

u4ke  an  impremioa  agaiust  the  prince.    Ilia  natioual  rusistauct^  were  annnlkU ;  the  oid  des- 

)vn  pliAQcj  andGodojrs  want  of  aecision  pr^  potism,  with  all  its  abases,  was  i^stabUahed; 

enied  matters  from  being  poshed  to  extremes,  and  persecution  was  directed  against  the  very 

n  &  Tagae  but  humble  letter,  Ferdinand  con-  men  who  Lud  most  strenuously  resisted  the 

eased  that  he  bad  sinned  against  his  father  aod  French  invasion,  their  attachment  to  constitn- 

ving,  implored  forgiveness,  and  was  publicly  tional  freedom  being  deemed  to  outweigh  tlicir 

imrooned.  These  transactions  were  soon  foU  former  services.   All  tho  members  of  tho  cortcs 

owed  by  more  scriuud  events.    The  royal  fani-  or  the  regencies,  all  tlinsc  who  had  pnrticipatcd 

liv,  who  acted  under  the  advice  of  Godoy,  hav-  in  the  framing  of  the  constitution  of  1812  or  had 

in^  attempted  to        Arai\|ucz  with  tho  nltl-  fUthfully  adiiered  to  it,  were  arraigned  before 

m»te  view  of  embarking  for  Amcricji,  a  sedition  courts  martial,  tried,  and  8cntencc<l.   A  number 

'  rkeoat,  March  18,  1808 ;  the  departure  woa  perished  on  the  acafiold  \  hundreds  of  tho  most 

J  creote^,  and  tho  people,  inftarfaited  againstOo-  InimtrioiM  were  MQt  to  dvngeom  \n  AfHca  or 

<!oy,  rtonti.  J  jjis  j)alace,  seized,  wounded,  and  imprisoned  at  lionie;  the  mo^t  fortunate  were 

vQBldhave  murdered  him,  had  not  the  prince  ezUed.  For  6  jears  Spaid  was  given  up  to  the 

of  iatariii^  tfttved  hj  fhe  tean  of  bia  mother,  onrefoiitiDg  erod^  ct  %  rereng>  ful  tyrant  At 

ojed  bis  iidilB&cc  over  tho  crowd  to  fiave  his  last  discontent  ripened  into  insurrection,  tho 

Ilk  The  Ung  was  so  much  frightened  that  he  ngnal  for  whidi  was  given  bj  tho  armjr.  Troops 

abMed  the  next  day  in  favor  of  hia  sod.  MoemUed  at  the  Ide  of  Leon  to  sail  fbr  South 

T»o  day?  I;it  :r  ho  nttoinptcd  a  retraction, main-  America  revolted  under  Col.  Riego,  Jan.  1, 

Uining  that  his  abdication  had  been  forced  ;  1820,  and  proclaimed  the  constitution  of  1812, 

to  the  prince,  who  bad  been  active  in  all  these  and  the  whole  amy  IbUowed  liieir  example, 

trateactions,  assumc^l  t!ic  title  of  king,  and  made  Ferdinand  convoked  thecortosand  Bwore(Mareh 

his  idma  entry  into  Madrid,  March  24.  The  0)  faithfully  to  observe  the  instrument  he  had 

fieoinsolawaaalraady  invaded  bvF^vnoh  troops,  formerly  annoDed.  Under  the  inflneooe  of  s 

and  Marat  soon  marched  into  tJic  capital.  Fer-  provisional  junta  who  assumed  the  direction  of 

diund  hoped  to  ooocUiate  Napoleon  by  sub*  affairs,  he  abolished  the  inquisition,  banished 

mmoa;  be  wait  a«  far  as  Bayonne  to  meet  the  Jesnita,  and  reestablished  tbe  fi«edoni  of 

lim;  here,  notwithstanding  the  empty  honors  the  press.    On  tho  opening  of  tlio  cortes^  Johr 

which  were  paid  to  him,  he  found  hiuuM>lf  a  9,  be  renewed  his  oath  to  the  constitution, 

[  risoner,  and  was  made  to  understand  tliat  he  appeared  to  act  in  perfect  accord  with  that 

twt  restore  the  crown  to  his  father.   The  old  asbcruhly,  while  at  the  same  time  ho  was  intrigu- 

kin^,  hia  queen,  her  favorite,  and  the  infantes  iag  to  defeat  the  plans  of  his  own  cabinet  and 

bd  aim  been  brought  to  Bayonne ;  interviews  to  encourage  the  plots  of  the  opposite  partv. 

vcre  held  between  tho  members  of  tho  royal  This  donl  le  dealing  soon  brought  about  bloody 

^ilj  in  presenco  of  Napoleon;  degrading  riota  aiul  tlnnlly  civil  war  in  tho  capital  ana 

Kenes  (eok  pboe  iMtwaan  Ferffinand  and  m  nearly  all  tlie  provinces.  The  liberals  or  const!- 

Jjrents ;  and  vielding  to  a  pressure  he  was  nn-  tutionalists,  who  formed  a  large  majority  of  the 

•ofe  to  reast,  Ferdinand  assented.  May  C,  to  the  nation,  were  strenuously  opi^sed  by  the  .serviles 

mnender  of  his  royal  title.    Bat  this  tiUe,  and  or  ultra  loyalitts.   The  latter,  pretending  that 

«j1  tbe  rights  it  conferred,  b;nl  already  been  re-  the  king  was  a  prisoner  in  tho  hands  of  the 

^«d  bj  Charles  into  tho  bunds  of  Xanoleon.  cortes,  organized  an  apostolic  Junta,  and  raised 

JTIw emperor  declared  that  "tbe  honse  of  Bour-  bands  of  insurgents  in  Navarre  and  Catalonia, 

Mabid ceased  to  reign  in  Spnin,"  nnt!  phice  J  his  tinder  the  name  of  "  army  of  the  faith."  Monks 

•■wwr  Joseph  on  the  vaciuii  thrusiti.  Ferdinand  and  friars,  among  whom  Merino  wasconspicuous, 

immediately  transferred  to  tho  castle  of  War  were  at  the  head  of  these  bands.  At  Madrid,  tha 

itJi^ay,  the  proj^ty  of  Talleyrand,  Meanwhile  royal  ri;;irfl'=,  <^crrv]y  iTiritod  by  their  own  mas- 

Ui« Spsodah nation  rose  in  arms,  and  Napoleon,  tcr,  aiifiapted  m  July,  lb22,  to  reestablish  by 

13  the  hope  of  divertii:\g  Spain  from  the  coalition  force  hia  absolnta  power ;  but  after  a  violent 

'^^^liim, liberated  his  captive ;  by  tho  treaty  strugKlo  they  were  put  down.    Henceforth  the 

•we.  11, 1818,  he  restored  to  him  tho  Spanish  constitutionalists  lield  Ferdinand  in  a  kind  of 

r"I"l  ^'^  '^^"'Ji^ion  that  he  would  make  tbe  imprisonment  scarcely  disguised  nnder  court 

evacuate  the  peninsula,  secure  a  large  ceremonial.   A  liberal  ministry  was  appointed ; 

"J^***  to  bis  parents,  and  keep  in  their  offices  energetic  measures  were  resorted  to ;  the  "  army 

immmiities  all  tho  Spaniards  who  had  been  of  the  faith"  was  totally  defeated  ;  its  chiefs  and 

Venice  of  King  Joseph.  On  March  8,  soldiera,  as  well  as  the'uitra-royalist  committee 

'Wdinand  left  nls  prison ;  and  on  his  known  as  the  regency  of  Urgel,  fled  to  France, 

in  Spain  ho  was  welcomed  by  popular  Tho  revolution  was  thus  triumphant;  but  tho 

wcMiations.  Hia  progreis  to  Madrid  was  a  "  holy  alliance"  were  preparing  for  its  over- 

^^Pa;  but  his  retnm  became  tbe  signal  of  throw.  France,  which  h£i  assemUed  an  armj 

vi..*^^  '^^f-/!fi.l  riarti  in.    Tliat  bo  did  not  of  observation  near  tho  Pyrenees  received 

bj     terms  of  his  treaty  with  Napoleon,  orders  from  tbe  congress  of  Verona  to  marob 

urn  bo  cxpcOed  at  onoe  all  the  afinneetadot,  into  Spain  fixr  tbe  purpose  of  ratorlnf  Feidf. 

"nothinj^  Burrri-^I:)^  ;  but  he  went  much  nand's  authority.  On  the  news  of  the  threnfenpd 

i    the  prooeediugs  of  tbe  oorteS)  whose  invadoo,  tbe  lui^  was  removed  to  Seville,  March 

a 
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20,  1828;  and  on  the  rapid  advance  of  the 
French  through  the  peninsula,  he  was  declared 
to  be  insane^  stisi>ended  from  his  power,  aaper- 
eeded  by  a  regency,  and  taken  to  Oadiz,  where 
the  ooustitutionolistd  intended  to  make  n  stuiid. 
Bnt  this  prqject  was  bafiBed  by  the  French  ormjt 
which  BtcMrmed  the  Troeadero,  Sept  IS.  The 
cortcsthen  decided  on  declaring  King  Ferdinand 
reestablished;  and  the  monarch  atoDoe  pub- 
lished (Sept  80)  a  proelamatlon  gnmtlDg  a 
general  uinnesty,  and  securing  the  engagements 
entered  into  bv  the  coostttutional  government 
Bat  having  left  Oadlz  Ae  noct  day,  he  revoked 
the  proclamation  and  all  his  acts  sinco  March 
7, 1820  j  he  made  his  solemn  entrance  into 
Madrid,  with  the  applause  of  the  idtra  n^a!* 
ists,  Nov.  If?,  and  the  work  of  vengeance  com- 
menced, and  was  continued  for  years.  The 
noblest  victims  fell  under  the  sword  of  the  ex- 
ecutioner, and  terror  reigned  thronghoat  Spain. 
Ferdinand  did  not  even  evince  the  least  for- 
bearance toward  those  who  had  served  him 
most  faithfully,  but  used  his  power  against  his 
friends  ns  well  as  his  foes.  lie  had  already 
been  married  3  times  and  had  no  children,  and 
took  as  his  4th  wife,  Oct.  11, 1829,  Maria  Chris- 
tina, daughter  o f  iv  i ug  Francis  of  Naples.  T 1  j is 
queen,  much  younger  than  her  hnshaiia,  gave  him 
a  dauglit^r,  I-^abf],  and  procured  from  him  the 
publication  of  a  decree  abrogating  the  Salic  law. 
This  excited  the  anger  of  the  partisans  of  Don 
Carloft,  the  king's  brother;  and  insnrrectionnry 
movements  broke  out  in  the  provinces,  while 
intrigues  were  set  on  foot  at  the  oourt  for  the 
recall  of  tlie  decree.  During  tv  temporary  illues."' 
the  king  was  prevailed  upon  to  abrogate  it ;  but 
Ohrifltina,  resuming  her  sway  over  her  hu><;band's 
mind,  had  it  confirmed,  and  received  herself  tlio 
title  of  regent,  while  Caiios  and  many  of  bis 
adherents  were  ordered  out  of  the  kingdom. 
This  rekindled  civil  war,  which  broke  otit  with 
great  violence,  soon  after  the  death  of  Ferdinand. 
His  daughter,  scarcely  4  years  old,  inherited  the 
crown ;  but  it  was  not  secured  to  her  till  after 
a  protracted  and  bloody  contest. 

IV.  TUSCANT. 

FERDINAND  III.,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany 
and  archduke  of  Austria,  born  in  Florence,  May 
6, 1760,  died  in  the  same  city,  June  18, 1824. 
He  came  into  possession  of  Toscsdj  in  1790, 
when  his  father  I«opold  11.  was  called  to  the 
imperial  throne  of  Germany.  In  the  difficult 
period  following  the  French  revolution,  he 
muntftlned  a  atnct  neutrality  in  the  war  against 
the  French  republic,  which  lie  was  the  first 
sovcr^gn  to  reoognisei  Bjr  the  treaty  of  Lunc- 
villein  1801  he  lost  the  sovereignty  of  Tuscany, 
but  in  1803  obtained  as  indetiinity  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Saltzbuig,  with  the  title  of  elector  of 
the  empire.  This  eleotorste  he  exchanged  in 
1805  for  the  grand  duchy  of  "Wfirzhurg,  and  was 
admitted  into  the  confederation  of  Uie,  Khine. 
After  Napoleon^  abffieation  in  1814  Fttdinand 
was  restored  to  the  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany,  but 
was  again  obliged  to  abandon  his  capital  for  a 
short  time  in  1810.  when  Konk  pfoottniad  the 
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independence  of  Italy.  The  hetUe  of  ¥sMn 

restored  him  to  lii^  tlirone. 

FEEGUSON.  Adam,  a  Scotch  ^ikwnbs 
and  historian,  Wn  in  Logierait,  nitlHUi^ 
June  20. 1723,  died  in  Sr.  Andrew'?.  Feb.  2?. 
1816.  He  was  edncated  in  Perth,  aod  is  ti» 
ttirfversity  of  St  Andrew V  He  silMled  tb 
clerical  profession,  and  8tti<lie'"l  in  Ixlinkrjli, 
where  be  became  associated  with  BobaUs^ 
Blidr,  and  Home.  fnl746,tfaonafbhsliidMi- 
ied  but  half  the  required  tenn,  he  wa?  ordsiih 
ed,  in  consequence  of  having  been  s«l«««dfcr 
hb  knowledge  of  the  Erse  langosge  to  let  u 
chaplain  of  one  of  the  highland  n^mnti, 
whkih  bo  accompanied  to  ITandcrs.  H«  k- 
muned  In  this  situation  til)  1757,  vhesbek- 
came  conspicuous  by  bis  defence  of  the  ectsI- 
ity  of  stage  ploys,  written  upon  o<xaaoii  d  tb« 
success  of  his  fnend  Homers  tragedy  of  "Dwif- 
1b Tn  1759  be  was  elected  proffs-orofnitml 
philosophy  in  the  university  of  KJiiilcit'i,  i 
position  which  he  exchanged  6  year>  h't:  /or 
the  cliair  of  moral  philosophy,   la  1778  ht 
came  to  America  aa  secretary  of  tlic  cocDmisROB 
appointed  to  negotiate  with  the  njolied  cflp- 
nic.o,  bis  place  in  the  university  kin^  fop^Bsd 
during  lii.s  year's  absence  by  DugalJ  Sttfit 
who  in  1 7S5  became  hia  anccessor.  la  haljltt 
year  Dr.  Ferguson  paid  a  vi.-»it  to  thepriocipil 
cities  of  the  continent,  and  was  elected  »  nxo- 
her  of  seneral  learned  societies.  The  hst  tku 
of  his  life  were  pa5?5«4^d  in  St.  Andrew^  wbfn 
be  observed  a  strictly  Pythagorean  diet.  Hij 
"History  of  the  Progress  and  Termination  of 
tho  P.oman  Kepublic,*'  published  in  1763,  a 
valuable  for  it3  philosophical  reflcctioos,  cfc1^ 
nesa  of  style,  and  masterly  portraiture*  oU\^ 
ncter.    Tlis  "Essay  on  the  HistoiyofCira 
Society,''  which  appeared  in  l766,dilBBaw(S* 
origin,  end,  and  fonn  of  government,  »ina 
the  natural  sociability  of  men,  in  oRtoeilioBW 
the  hypothesis  of  Uo'bbcs  of  their  n^wil 
tility,  and  defends  civilization  agJiins^t  the  c^-r^ 
of  Rousseau.   His  philosophical  vie^tret^ 
tained  in  his  "  Institutes  of  Moral  PM«iW. 
publUhed  in  1769,  and  in  hi.s  "  PrinciplM  <t 
Moral  and  Political  Science,"  puMitbed  inl7» 
He  belongs  by  his  general  memodtsAsaW 
of  Bacon,  recommending  every  vrbcre  expentt* 
and  the  study  of  flicts  as  the  condition  of 
ces.sful  reseArcb  into  moral  and  phyriMi  »^ 

FEIIGUSON,  Jame-s  a  Scotch  "P^"^ 
philosopher  and  astronomer,  bom  near  Keffi 
in  BanflMiiPB  in  1710,  died  to  Lsodfla  is  b  ^- 
Ho  was  the  son  of  a  pea<:ant,  and  when  onff  >  w 
8  years  old  his  attention  was  turned  to  i« 
study  of  mechanies  by  seetng  Ms  ^""J*!!* 
beam  for  a  lever,  and  a  prop  fora  falcmin.  Bet** 
cupied  himself  with  drawing  diagraras  «!»«■• 
stnicUng  models  till  he  understood  some «  w 
more  remarkable  properties  of  the  m^"*?'^ 

ewera.   While  employed  in  tending 
aoqnired  the  mdimeats  of  his  itftnoos- 
ical  knowledge.    His  taste  for  dniwiDg  " 
also  venr  decided,  and  he  cultiritcd  it"" 
amdi  aMUnity  thai  at  length  be  tMtfWS^ 
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grrpport  Tiimsolf  by  talcing  portraits  during  the 
ITijsccution  of  his  studies  at  Edinbargb.  In 
1743  he  removed  to  London.  In  1747  he  pnb- 
IisTic<l  his  first  work,  *'  A  Dissertation  on  the 
PLcnomeDa  of  the  liarvest  Moou ;"  aiid  iu  1748 
))e  delivered  in  the  metropolis  a  course  of  lec- 
tures on  experimental  philosophy  and  astronomy, 
which  were  so  well  received  that  Ixo  subscqueut- 
!y  repeated  them  in  mo6t  of  the  principal  towns 
ia  England.  George  III.  settled  on  him  a 
pension  of  £50  a  year.  In  1788  he  was  elected 
a  fellow  of  the  royal  society,  and  in  1770  a 
member  of  the  American  philosophical  society. 
His  latter  years  were  mostly  devoted  to  the 
delivery  of  his  lectures,  which  had  become  very 
popolar.  The  most  important  of  his  works  are 
Astronomy  Ezplalnea  on  Sir  Isaac  Kewton*b 
Principk-.s''  (4to.,  London,  1756);  "  I>ec tares 
on  Mechanics,  &c."  (Svo.,  1760);  «'An  Easy 
Introdaetioo  to  Astronomy  "  (8vo.,  1769) ;  and 
i  '  Iii'rodnction  to  Electricity"  (8vo.,  1770.) 
bit  David  Brewster  pablished  corrected  edi- 
tions of  bis  "Lectures^  and  ** Astronomy** in 
1805  and  1811. 

H£GUSON^&MDX^  an  Irish  poet  and  prose 
writer,  bom  in  Belfast  in  1610.  His  first  wrlt- 
1!  among  which  was  "  Willy  Galliland," 
were  pablished  in  the Ulster  Magazine."  In 
?cU  1839,  his  ballad,  tbe  Forging  of  the  An- 
chor," fliiiH'ari  fl  in  "  !?l:irl;wood,''  and  was  in- 
Irodaced  into  the  "  IsocUis."  It  is  perhaps  his 
lineat  composition.  He  eootinned  to  wnte  for 
"  RlickwQod,"  and  in  1884  bccnmc  connected 
Willi  the  "■  Dabliu  University  Magazine,"  which 
lie  afterward  for  a  time  oondncted,  Hu  aim  to 
elevate  the  standard  of  Irish  literature  and  to 
reprove  the  caricaturists  of  Irish  life  appears  in 
his  "Hibernian  NigliLs'  Entertainments **  (re- 
published in  New  York,  1857),  and  in  his  papers 
OD  Uardiman's  collection  of  Irish  minstrelsy 
(18M).  He  waa  called  to  the  bar  in  1888,  ana 
continocs  to  practise  his  profession  and  to  con- 
tribote  to  the  ** Dublin  Uiiiversity  Magazine." 

IEBQTJ8S0N,  James,  a  British  architect  and 
▼riter  on  art,  born  in  Ayr,  Scotland,  in  1808. 
Ho  waa  educated  at  tho  high  school  of  Edin- 
borgh,  and  after  several  years'  experience  in  a 
cotinlinghonse  in  Holland  and  England,  went 
in  1829  to  Iiidia,  where  for  10  years  ho  was 
engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  Retnming 
to  England,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
art  and  hterature.    During  his  residence  in 
India  be  had  taken  great  interest  te  the  ancient 
•rchitectoral  remains,  and  among  the  fruits 
of  bis  observations  was  a  description  of  the 
k-cut  tein[>le3  of  Hindostan,  with  illustrations 
by  himself  (1845),  and  Picturesque  Illustrations 
of  Ancient  Architjecturo  in  Hindostan"  (1847- 
'S).  In  1847  he  pablished  "  Ancient  Topogra- 
phy   Jerusalem,"  in  which  he  undertook  to 
iwvtbat  the  building  known  as  the  mosque  of 
Omar  is  the  church  of  the  holy  sepulchre.  In 
1*^9  appeared  the  1st  volume  of  his  "  Historical 
Inquiry  into  the  True  Principles  of  Beauty  and 
An,  moro  especially  with  reference  to  Archi- 
tttisn^"  vhkh  was  succeeded  by  the  "Uliu- 
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trat  id  Handbook  of  Architecture"  (1855),  in 
tlie  preparation  of  which  he  used  the  materiaJs 
already  collected  for  the  succeeding  volamee  of 
the  former  work.  In  theao  works  he  gives  a  com- 
plete survey  of  the  arohitectund  monuments  of 
the  chief  nations  of  ancient  and  modern  times, 
and  offers  many  stiggestions  of  jri  cat  practical 
value.  His  "  rakces  of  Nincveii  and  i'ersepoUs 
Restored  "  (1851),  paUiahed  wbUe  Mr.  L^fard^ 
excavations  were  proceeding,  exhibits  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  architecture  of  the  As- 
syrians and  Persians;  and  upon  the  subseauent 
establishment  of  the  crystal  palace  at  Sydenham, 
of  which  he  was  the  general  manager  for  some 
time  after  its  opening,  he  personally  superin- 
tended the  arrangement  of  the  Assyrian  court 
His  attention  had  been  drawn  in  India  to  the 
use  and  application  of  earthworks  in  modem 
fortifioation&  and  he  proposed  the  substitution 
of  dronbn'  forms  for  anglss  and  bastions,  and 
of  earthworks  for  masonry.  On  this  subject  ho 
has  also  pobUsbed  the  Peril  of  Portsmouth," 
and  **  Poftsmonth  Protected.** 

FERISnTATT,  Mohammbd  Oasim,  a  Persian 
historian  of  India,  bom  in  Asterahad,  near  the 
Oaqdan  sea,  in  1670,  died  in  1611.  His  fttlier 
left  his  native  country  to  travel  in  India,  where 
he  settled  in  the  Deocanas  instructor  to  the  son 
of  the  reigning  ])riuoe.  The  young  Feriabtsh 
was  advanced  to  honors  at  court,  and  after  the 
civil  commotions  and  changes  of  government  in 
the  province  in  whidi'be  had  livM,  repaired  to 
the  conrt  of  TItrnhim  Adil  Shah  in  r.rj:iporo, 
where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  lite,  and 
wrote  his  history.  This  worlc;  one  of  the  most 
authoritative  of  oriental  histories,  vn^  publish- 
ed in  1606,  contains  ail  the  facts  whvch  the  au- 
thor deemed  worthy  to  extract  from  more  tlian 
80  ( 1(1  r  histories,  and  is  still  in  India  the  most 
])oi>ular  history  of  the  country.  The  introduc- 
tion gives  &  brief  tooonnt  of  India  prior  to  the 
Mohammedan  conquest,  and  then  follow*?  in  12 
books  a  history  of  the  kings  of  the  different 
provinces,  and  of  the  European  settlers.  At  the 
ronrhision  there  is  a  short  account  of  the  ge- 
ography, climate,  and  other  physical  circum- 
stances of  the  country.  After  navin^  been  sev- 
eral times  partinlly  translated  into  English,  the 
whole  work,  witli  the  exception  of  some  passages 
which  have  been  since  discovered,  was  publiidi- 
ed  in  London  in  1820  by  Col.  John  Briggs, 
under  the  title  of  the  "  History  of  the  Rise  and 
Progress  of  the  Mohammedan  Power  in  India, 
from  it3  commencement  in  1000  to  1620."  Col. 
Brigg3  also  published  an  edition  in  Persian  at 
Bombnv  i-i  1831. 

FERMANAGH,  an  inland  co.  of  Ireland, 
province*  of  Ulster ;  greatest  length  from  N.  W. 
to  8.  E.  45  m.,  greatest  breadth  20  m. ;  area, 
714  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1861, 116,007.  It  lies  almost 
wholly  in  the  basin  of  Lough  Erne,  which  di- 
vides ifr  length wi^se  into  two  nearly  equid  por- 
tions, and  is  itself  composed  of  two  lakes,  con- 
nected by  a  diort  river.  Its  W.  part,  on  the 
borders  of  the  counties  of  Leitrim  and  Cavan,  is 
moantaiiMQBi  and  the  rest  of  the  sorfaoe  is  di* 
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Terrified  by  steep  hills.  The  soil  is  as  Taried  as 
the  sarfaoe,  but  except  a  wide  belt  ia  the  S.  is 

not  remarkably  fertile.  The  productions  are 
oats,  barley,  wheat,  flax,  potatoes,  tumipa,  and 
hay.  GatUe  are  bred  on  the  high  grounds,  and 
butter,  eggs,  &c.,  are  exported.  Limestone, 
marl^  potter'a  day,  and  small  quantities  of  ooal 
and  iron,  ar«tb«ariertiiiiwri!proiAiMl&  Timber 
is  moro  abundant  than  in  most  Irish  couutiesi, 
but  is  grown  prinoipally  oa  the  lane  estates, 
many  part*  of  tiw  eoonty  bavlng  ft  MurreB  and 
(l..is(.ilate  appearance.  Therij  nro.  no  important 
maaufacttUPM^and  few  large  towns  i  those  wor- 
thy of  notim  are  EnniridHfln,  UnaikMti  ftad 
Lowtherstown.  The  county  retOlSt tWO nMn" 
bers  to  the  house  of  oommona. 

FBRMENTATIOK,  a  term  applied  to  Tft- 
rioaa  Bpontaneou3  clianL'OH  wfiich  take  place  in 
organic  matters  after  life  has  ceased.  In  tliese 
«liangea,  the  oooarrence  of  whieh  fo4apendent 
on  a  certain  dccrrcn  nf  heat  nnd  moistnro,  the 
elements  of  the  bodies  ent^r  into  new  couibina- 
ttont  among  themaelves^  beat  and  gaseous  mix- 
tores  being  eliminated.  Several  kinds  of  fer- 
QMotation  are  distinguished  by  chemists,  and 
file  tendency  of  ebMsloal  admoa.ls  to  refer  to 
thig  principle  a  frrent  variety  of  chemical 
changes.  Formerly  only  4  kinds  of  fermenta- 
tion wvn  reeogniaed,  viz. :  the  vinous,  ponary, 
acetous,  and  putrefaotive ;  and  some  chemists 
still  admit  but  8,  omitting  the  second  named. 
The  process  is  induced  in  an  aqtMCNU  solution  of 
saitable  temperature  by  the  presence  of  a  nitro- 
genous orgaoio  body,  which  it  is  believed  must 
itMlf  be  in  a  state  of  change  or  decay.  TeMt 
or  Ic.nven  n  fainilinr  f'TaTn!>!e  ef  this  snbsLance, 
callo<l  the  fenuent.  iiio  principle  has  been 
variously  explained  by  different  authorities. 
Mit^eherlich  refers  it  to  a  vegetable  production, 
and  in  the  case  of  putrefaction  to  the  action  uf 
ft  certain  spedes  of  infusoria.  Beraelius  and 
others  suppose  that  fermentation  is  produced 
by  catalysis,  the  mere  presence  or  contact  of 
the  ferment  being  sufficient  to  produce  the 
phenomena  in  the  other  bodies,  without  itself 
contributing  its  own  elements  to  the  new  com- 
pound. Liebig  supposes  that  the  chemical 
ohange  taking  place  in  the  fenneat,  which  is  it- 
self in  ft  stdto  of  decomposition  through  the 
(  xMlziii;,'  ai  tion  of  tlie  air,  communicates  a 
chemical  or  molecular  movement  to  the  ele- 
meota  of  the  other  bodies  in  oontaot,  Indnoing 
their  rearrange  me  [it  in  other  forms.  The  sub- 
ject is  incidtiutollv  treated  in  nnmerona  artaolea 
u  tUa  work,  and  reftrenoe  mfty  be  made  to 
AcKTio  Acid,  Alcohol,  Bkbwino,  Cataltsw, 
ERKMAOAtrsia,  PcTB£VAOiiDH,and  Yeast. 

FEBKANDO  DB  NORONBA,  a  gronp  of 
small  island'^  in  the  Atlantic  ocenn,  Itt-lieijjing  to 
Brazil,  situated  about  210  m.  N.  £.  of  Cape  St. 
Roque ;  hit.  of  8.  K  eattrsmlty  of  the  prinoipd 
island,  Z"  60'  S.,  long.  32"  28'  W.  The  shores 
of  these  islands  are  rocky,  and  dilfioolt  of  aooees 
on  ftoeonnt  of  the  violence  of  the  snr£  The 
largest  island,  which  gives  the  name  to  the 
group,  is  about  20  m.  in  oiroamfeFenoe.  In  it 


is  ft  oonioal  monntain  about  1,000  feet  li!^ 
the  npper  part  of  which  is  very  steep,  and  ob 
one  side  overhangs  its  base.  It  is  compotedcf 
phonolitic  rock,  which  has  been  ssvereu  into i^ 
regular  columns.  The  whole  island  is  eorerei 
with  wood,  but  such  is  the  aridity  of  iu  climi;^, 
there  being  aometimes  no  rain  fur  2j«Uktliit 
▼egetftble  pro^dotioa  is  very  limHed.  Ifeiri- 
and  contains  2  harbors,  and  its  co:k4-s  akurl 
with  fish.  It  is  used  as  ft  place  of  banitluPMt 
Brasil,  whose  govenmuitt  mthl()dulp^ 
nson  there  to  prevent  the  escape  of  cnRiiuk 
No  womftoispennittod  tolandoa  it.  Anoder 
of  these  idftodfl  is  alxHit  1  m.  square,  td  lb 
zest  are  mere  rocky  islets,  separated  Dran  lb 
maitt  isiand  by  very  narrow  coannela. 

FBRNAKDO  FO,  an  idand  ift  tbe  1qlit<( 
Biafra,  W.  ocmst  of  Africa,  about  96  n.  fin 
the  nudn  land,  lying  between  lat    12'  ndS* 
ir  N.,  end  loog.^  ST  and  9^  67  R;  p 
c-'timated  at  from  10,000  to  12,000.  It \n\Mt 
44  m.  long  and  20  m.  broad.  Eising  in  W 
precipitona  eUfi  from  the  see,  its  sor&n  gradu- 
ally becomes  more  and  more  elevated,  ostil  'a. 
Clarence  Peak,  near  the  N.  extremity  of  th«  , 
island,  it  attains  an  altitude  of  10,650  feeL  Ht 
rocks  nre  ivliolly  of  volcanic  foruiatloc.  T!ie  • 
soil,  which  is  mostly  covered  with  woodU  ] 
OTcrywbere  well  watered  wad  Artik  %  ' 
scenery  is  exceedingly  picturesqne  and  beioti-  i 
ful,  the  highest  summits  and  the  deepest  Talai  I 
being  alike  adorned  with  ItURUiiBtTStrttfiift 
The  principal  vegetable  prwltjets  sre  ^m.  | 
the  magnificent  w>mbax,  or  silk  cotioatn^, 
the  goom  or  ateroolia,  a  species  of  ebon;,  tie 
BUf»ar  oatio,  here  f_'rowinp'  wi]<}.  nn'!  rauiajVbifli 
form  the  stai'lo  IodU  of  ilic  iaiiubitACti  Tke 
moafcaumertn:^  qu:i<lrn;)o*lH  are  aotelopea, DtA-  ' 
keys,  Bquirrols,  and  rats.    The  rivers aboiaiia 
fish,  but  arc  ako  infested  with  alligators.  Tht 
clhuate  was  once  eateuDod  salubrioos,  but  tbi 
majority  of  the  Europeans  who  ventured  to 
on  the  island  having  been  carried  off  bjfe«^ 
the  BriUsh  garrison  was  withdrawn  in  1SS4-  , 
The  coast  is  indented  with  several  creelu  i 
bays,  the  most  capacious  of  which  is  Mai^tbw 
bay,  at  the  N,  E.  extremity,  where  U  MtMiN  , 
the  ci^>ital,  Clarencetown  (pop.  800  to  ^ 
which  was  founded  by  the  Brinsh  in  IWt  ' 
is  now  chiefly  inhabited  by  emancipated  negi*^  , 
from  Sierra  Leone.   The  aborigines  of  FeruaaJ* 
Po,  called  Edeeyahs,  are  widelv  differeai  a 
appearance  and  language  from  mo  natives « 
the  continent.  They  are  of  Ughter€OiDi>le»>^ 
and  better  features,  well  made  and  ' 
and  in  ditiposition  brave,  generous,  and  amis  i 
Thdr  dwellings  are  of  very  rude  oooirtrociM  ' 
eonsistiiig  merely  of  palm-lsaf  wti$  lta>** 
loosely  over  upright  poles.  This  island  »»* 
disoovered  by  the  Fortngnese  in  H71, 
named  after  the  leader  of  the  expedition,  m 
1778  it  was  ceded  to  the  Rpiuiiariv      i  - 
tem{^  to  colonize  it,  but  were  repell(.'d  b;  f^-  , 
nativea.    In  1827  Spain  permitted  it  to  Uj^ 
CUpied  by  the  Briti>h,  who  SOOU  alwindoneo  n 

on  aooouut  of  iU  insalubrity}  siooo  wliica  pe- 
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nod  tfae  SpoDiards  haye  again  claimed  it  aad 
changed  Ht  naiM  to  Pirarto  de  Isabel. 

FERNEY,  or  Frhvkt,  a  French  town  in  tho 
departmrat  of  Ain,  oa  the  frontier  of  &witser> 
land,  il  the  Ibot  of  tihe  Jura  nwnntaina,  alioot  9 
to.  from  Geneva.  It  was  a  j>!acc  of  refuge  for  the 
flofnanotn  during  the  era  of  religiooa  perseoa^ 
itottitt  ypanoe,  andir—  jbrtOy^tathe  ruddanao 
of  Voltaire.  When  he  bought  the  land,  about 
UMiFerofj  waa  a  miwrable  iuunlet|  oonaating 
aol^iif  ftwwboveh.  B^MteBBortfona  WbeoMne 
•  piOaperon''  tovrn,  with  nearly  1,500  iiihab- 
itaota.  He  dnuned  aud  cultivated  the  ad|jaoeiit 
groonda,  and  cmaed  ChoMVft  wafeohmakaM  and 
oSLer  indn!=:trioa9  artisans  to  settle  there,  -u  fiile 
theooQstaot  conooone  of  Tisitore  and  traveiiera 
coQtriboted  to  enhtttoe  the  MMial  prosperitf  . 

Th«death  of  VoltAirp  provca  disa.^tri)!;'?  to  thg 
lodTistry  of  the  place,  the  persona  einplored  in 
tte  manaflMSliireof  watobea  being  rednoed  fhna 
fiOO  to  about  200 ;  bat  the  inhabitants  still  cher- 
i&h  ibe  remembrance  of  their  benefiactor,  and 
fidmirers  of  Voltaire  still  make  pilgrimages  to 
Ferncj.    The  chdteau  in  which  he  lived  has 
unt^ergone  many  alterations,  so  that  but  few 
relics  of  him  remain.  His  long  cane,  his  seal, 
-  ilver  ink«?tand,  one  of  his  wiga,  hia  cap  of 
Lite  i.^iin  etnbroidored  with  gold,  hia  MS. 
correspondence  with  Frederic  the  Great,  and  tho 
library  of  liis  last  secretary  Wagnidre,  are  all 
tiie  curiosities  ^hioh  are  left  for  tlie  io^cctioa 
of  visitor!.    Adjoining  the  ch&tean  are  two 
simII  edifinc',  one  the  theatre  and  the  other  the 
chnrch  biuit  by  tho  philosopher.   Upon  the 
pordi  of  the  latter  la  the  fbllowing  inscription : 
peoerexU  Voltariut.   In  front  of  the  rh'it*  lu 
i*  the  mansolenra  which  he  had  built  w  iiL  iha 
utmost  attention  to  tftlstie  eaeflitton. 

FERNS  {Jilke9y  Jnssi^vtO,  commonly  herba- 
Woas  plants,  with  permaueut  root-like  stems, 
bnned  under  the  soil,  and  emitting  fibrea  from 
that  Bur&oes,  creeping  over  the  surrounding 
objects,  such  as  the  stems  of  other  plants  or  their 
I'T'ots,  or  between  the  crevices  of  rocks,  and 
prodaciog  from  their  extremities  a  succession 
•^tww  leaves  from  year  to  year.  Sometimes 
the  stem  a.ssumes  an  upright  position,  elon- 
gating into  a  mmple  trunk,  and  rising  to 
th«  height  of  50  or  60  feet,  becoming  then 
the  QU)6t  gigantic  of  the  acrogens  or  flower- 
^  I^mU,  ifiproeiohing  the  palms  through 
we  ysiaaai,  and  vteing  -with  them  f n  bem- 
^J-  Thc<e  tre*>  frrrn  nre  chiefly  to  be  met 
with  in  the  torrid  sone,  and  there  only  are  they 
mndiaahaidaiiea  Indeed,  Ithas  been  thought 
thst  they  were  confined  to  tlio  tqaatorial  re- 
pma,  bat  Martens  found  them  of  50  feot  in 
^tnear  Japan,  inlatSS**.  R  Brown  apeaks 
of  ttbore^c.-nt  frriis  at  tho  soutlicrn  extremity 
w  V»o  Diemen's  Land,  and  even  at  Duaky  bay 
in  Kew  Zeahmd,  ne«r  lit.  49*.  The  Interior  of 
"'fjronk  of  the  tree  foms  oondsts  of  n  cellular 
»v^^  ^luch  often  dtawpearsi  and  among 
^titeh  bandies  oriHiro-TMeiiiirtbeiMesreioiiie- 
i"D«  mixed;  beyond  the  <»l1nh\r  centre  lie^  a 
^  oC  woo^y  platesi  maoh  folded  and  f  laited, 


whioh  o<»nmnnioate  with  the  fbotatalks  of  the 
leaves,  and  whicli  commonly  present  a  horse- 
shoes appearance  when  cut  across.  Each  of  these 
woody  plates  is  soft  in  the  ioteriori  where  the 
teKtmw  principally  oOQflists  of  aoittriform  uid 
pitted  vessels  and  cells;  the  whole  covered  with 
a  bard  oeUoUr  integnmeoti  which  serves  in- 
■teod  of  hark.  The  tnmin  aoem  always  to  pro* 
dnoe  roots  in  great  abundance  from  their  surface, 
even  when  elevated  in  thettr,  clothing  them,  es- 
pecially near  tiie  gronmd,  wHh  a  thiek  matnng^ 
and  affording  auiplo  mean -  of  nutrition,  and  j)or- 
hapaaome  Itind  of  protection.  The  same  general 
••IrDeCare  ea  flwtof  thetneftnumay  be  seen 
in  the  licrbnreoTT;  species,  such  a'^  are  common 
in  temperate  and  boreal  regions.  Tho  leaves  of 
.fte  nrna  ftre  ealled  fironds,  and  we  iiueited 
upon  the  stem  by  an  angular  base;  they  are 
often  of  considerable  size,  and  are  cut  into  re- 
peated diviaioM  eaUed  pinnm.  Each  leaf  and 
lentlct  (pmna)  is  penetrated  by  veins,  and  so 
divenie  are  these  that  a  kind  of  natural  arraoge- 
•aMDt  of  genera  has  been  based  upon  the  charac- 
ters. Upon  the  back  of  tho  frond  are  special 
organs  for  propagation,  called  sporangia^  or  in- 
aooorately  fruit  dots.  These  are  at  first  gener- 
ntcd  nTider  tho  epidermis,  which  is  separated 
aud  borno  upward  to  protect  the  sporangia. 
This  scale  of  epidermis  becomes  the  inimUm. 
When  fully  ripe,  the  indusium  falls  away  and 
leaves  the  qwrangium  more  or  less  exposed. 
The  sporangte  amme  a  great  variety  of  forms, 
whereby  p-enerft  aro  determined.  A  large  n-mber 
of  ferns  belong  to  Uie  sub-order  ©oiy/?ociiu<;«<K, 
of  which  the  rock  ten  (po^waium  wUgare^ 
Linn.)  inny  be  taken  as  a  familiar  type.  In 
this  plant  wo  notico  rounded,  brown  or  cin- 
namon-colored dots,  situated  in  rows  upon 
tho  back  of  the  leaf,  Oa  removing  the  in- 
dimum,  numerous  elastic  rings,  filled  with 
round,  seed-like  bodies,  will  be  seen,  which  are 
a  sort  of  buds  or  bulbs  from  which  new  plants 
are  to  issue.  In  the  tooloj^endrium^  instead  of 
rounded  dots,  the  indusium  covers  numerous 
obliquely  transverse  lines  of  n>orangia.  la  the 
maiden's  hair  {adianbm  peia^m,  Linn.),  the 
edge  of  eacli  leatlet  seems  to  be  turned  over, 
and  coven  the  sporangia  beneath ;  and  the  same 
arrangement  occurs  in  the  brake  (ptoru,  Linn.). 
Such  0^  these  aro  called  dorsiferous  ferun,  in 
di8tiiiotioafromtbeadder'atoogae(4!tNlM92os»u»» 
oif^^oliMi,  linn.),  where  the  spore  oaace  or 
sporangia,  having  two  valves,  are  collected  into 
a  apike  formed  out  of  the  sidea  of  a  contracted 
liroml,'wHikotit  any  traoeofoDelMtio  ring;  The 
spores  themselves  resendilo finepowder,  instend 
of  oonspiououa  seed-like  dusL  xhe  elastic  rings 
are  abo  wantmg  in  the  dtmoMem  (tropiou 
forms),  whose  spore  c^vses  nrc  sunk  within,  or 
rarely  seated  upon  the  back  of  the  leafiets.  As 
the  ttereaae  m.  normal  propagation  of  the 

ferns  h  thronfrh  those  spores,  aome  brief  ncpount 
of  the  mode  will  be  proper.  In  aome  speoiea^  it 
fBKT  be  remarked^  bolbs  and  even  ^parous 

offsets  are  pruduccd  on  the  fronds;  yet  these 
are  exceptional  cases.  The  sporsi  tailing  npoa 
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the  surface  of  the  moist  earth,  develops  in  a  few 
weeks  into  a  small,  tender,  cellalar,  leaMike 
organ  called  the  jirothallua  or  proemhryo.  This 
rapidly  develops  itself,  until  two  distinoti  Buaall 
bodies!,  wbioli  represent  the  ilower,  main  flieir 
nppearance  in  dlfTerant  parts  of  the  surface. 
Aner  a  while  one  or  more  of  .these  alter  in 
appearanoe  and  dsOi  tsA  tondw  Tooto  tore 
found  to  issue  from  beneath.  The  j  ro mbryo 
now  dlMppeara^  leaving  only  one  or  more  of 
these  points  attadied  bj  roots  to  theaoiL  These 
i.ro  t!i 0  yr  nni'  fornix  of  tlio  ferns,  and  are  thus 
germinated  and  growing  bads,  having  an  axis 
or  fbtare  stem  and  roots.  Fk<om  thisdimlDiitive 
bod  the  fronds  spring;  and  growing  rapidly, 
tbey  help  to  develop  the  axia  or  stem,  to  multi- 
ply the  roots,  and  mamtam  the'  liib  of  ^  plant. 
In  a  few  years  tho  young  plantf  TTinlro  strong 
and  efficient  organs,  and  the  fronds  now  having 
frown  to  proper  size  begin  to  ebow  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  tho  indnsium  that  tho  sec^d  cases 
are  b«iug  formed,  when  tho  process  goes  on  as 
before. — The  value  of  Uie  ferns  is  ddefly  me- 
dicinal. The  leaves  {generally  contain  a  thick, 
astringent  mucilogi^  with  a  little  aroma,  and  are 
ooliMered  lenitive  and  pectoral.  Some  Peru- 
vian species  are  said  to  liave  solvent,  deobstru- 
ent,  sudorific,  and  anti-rhoumatic  properties. 
Some  of  the  stems  or  root  stocks  of  ferns  are 
eaten  by  swine.  Tho  aborigines  eat  the  roots 
of  a  Tasmauian  fern,  after  roasting  it.  The 
common  brake  (pteris  aquilina^  linn.)  snd  a 
Fpecied  of  mpi(li\tm  liave  been  used  in  mak- 
ing beer,  and  A.Jilix  ma*  has  been  employed  as 
n  sabstitQte  fbr  tea.  Some  tropical  ferns  eon- 
tun  a  fragrant  aroma,  n^ed  in  fi^entin!?  coroji- 
nntoil.  The  ferns  are  aii  beautiiui,  and  many 
are  of  exquisite  proportions;  and  as  ornamental 
plants  for  the  garden  or  greenhonse,  they  are 
unsurpassed ;  moisture,  shade,  and  a  uniibrm 
temperature  bdng  the  cbitf  reqoisitas  in  their 
cultivation. 

FEROZEPOOR.  a  district  of  Sirhind,  British 
India,  forming  part  of  tho  Cis-Sutby  territories, 
and  crossed  by  the  parallel  of  30^  45'  N.  lat, 
and  the  meriotan  of  76°  E.  long.  Its  bonnda- 
rica,  area,  and  popuhition  are  imperfectly  known, 
but  the  la^t  is  said  to  be  very  scattered.  Kot 
more  than  part  of  the  district  is  eoTtivated, 
and  a  largo  proportion  of  tho  remainder  is  to- 
talhr  unprodnotive;  but  several  rained  towns 
and  Tillages  indieate  a  formerstate  of  prosperity, 
and  it  is  again  rising  into  importance.  It  pass- 
ed into  the  hands  of  the  East  India  company  in 
1885.— FsnodvooB,  n  town  and  font  cf  the 
above  district,  3  m.  from  the  left  bank  of  tho 
Sutlej,  7a  m.  W.  from  Ix^odiana,  and  1,181  m. 
K.  W.  from  Calcutta ;  pop.  about  6,000.  It  is 
snrronnded  by  a  ditch  and  a  weak  mud  wall, 
and  is  a  mean,  dirty  place,  but  an  important 
military  station  Ibr  Uie  Britlah,  who  have  made 
many  improvements  in  its  appearance.  The 
ruins  surrounding  it  show  that  it  was  once  a 
very  large  town.  On  May  18,  18J7,  some  com- 
panies of  tlie  45th  regiment  of  native  infantry 
fbvolt«d  here,  scaled  a  dilapidated  ^art  of  the 


fort,  were  joined  by  the  native  gutrd  iuid^ 
and  attempted  to  seize  ^e  magazine.  Tber 
were  driven  out  by  a  handful  of  Kuropooja,  toj 
after  burning  and  plundering  the  buogiiinn^ 
mesi^oases,  iMspitab,  and  mmdi,  dMsmped 
A  European  regiment  was  at  the  station, p(Mt«d 
so  badly  that  it  was  able  to  rendtf  neienfiot 
Two  other  nsHve  regiments  were  £iiinBcd,<iM 
of  which  (tho  10th  cavairy)  rc^  onAnf.lS, 
lulled  several  persona,  and  attempted  to  Kin 
the  guns,  bat  was  repulsed  and  disperied. 

FERRAND,  Axt'hxe  FRAx<:oisCLAri.s,«rait, 
a  French  politician  and  historian,  bom  is  htia, 
jQly4, 1751,  died  there,  Jan.  17,  im  AtOi 
ago  of  ISyears  he  was  admit*  i  d  a  coun=el!orir  t^? 

J)arliament  of  Paris  by  special  dispensation  Ik 
eft  Paris  In  1789,  and  nttnohed  himself  to  tb 

Srince  of  Oori(16 ;  and  aflcr  the  death  of  Louis 
LYI.,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  ib«  cm- 
eS  of  regency.  He  retomed  lo  Fraoo«  in  1% 
devoted  himself  to  literature,  and  puWisbedi 
work,  on  which  ho  had  been  long  engaged,  tn-, 
titled  Jk  Vttprii  d$  VkkMre^  which  wu  a  bold 
defence  of  absolute  monarchy.  The  cj,:  f 
Russia  sent  the  author  a  flattering  lettisr  sottii 
valuable  ring.  Ferrand  was  engaged  to  com- 
plete the  unfinished  *'  History  of  the  Ansrehjia 
Poland"  by  Rulhidres:  but  the  police  preTeat> 
ed  the  pubUcation  on  the  ground  that  the  vol 
belonged  to  the  govemment.  Ferrand  wis  if • 
Closed  of  having  changed  tho  mannscripttosait 
his  own  ideaih  After  the  restoration  of  tin 
Bourbons  he  was  appointed  miniatar  d  SM 
and  postmaster-general. 

FERR  ARA,  tho  northernmost  province  of  tb* 
Papal  Slater,  bounded  H".  by  the  main  brawh 
of  the  Po,  wliich  divides  it  from  LombJinly.L 
by  the  Adriitie»S.  by  the  provinces  of  Pjrapi 
and  Boloo-na,  and  W.  by  Modena,  from  vbici 
it  id  partly  eeparated  by  tho  river  Panaro;  iM» 
828  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1853, 244,524.  Ttie  snriw 
is  flat,  and  m  many  parts  below  the  kwl  d 
tho  Po,  and  protected  from  inundations  by  eo- 
bankments  along  the  river.    A  con^idtrs  i 
portion  of  the  E.  part  of  the  province  i»*lo^ 
constantly  under  water.   The  soil  iiridi 
fertile,  but  tho  vast  swamps  render  the^  »tiDi>' 
sphere  more  or  less  unwholesome,  especialljis 
summer.  The  chief  products  are  grain, 
fl.ax,  hemp,  wine,  olives,  and  silk.  Extens''* 
pastures  favor  tho  rearing  of  cattl&and  the 
erics  are  of  some  impOTtanoe.  The  pnwi»» 
formerly  constituted  the  greater  part  of  t.< 
duchy  of  Ferrara,  which  was  ruled  br  the  \xm 
of  Estefh>m  tlie  early  part  of  the  IStlitotM 
end  of  tho  IGth  century,  when  It  was  tmwJM 
to  the  Papal  States.  At  the  end  of  the  m 
oentary  it  was  taken  by  the  French  and  formed 
part  firstof  the  Cisalpine  republic,  andaftervarJ 
of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  until  1B14,  when  it  vu 
restored  to  the  pope,  with  the  cxoeptioo  of » 
small  portion  botween  the  Po  di  Goro  amJ  '-^ 
Po  delia  Maestra,  which  was  socured  to  -Iunt  i 
by  the  congress  of  Vienna,  together  rith 
right  of  garri.soning  the  citadel  of  Forrsra.  IW 
province  was  governed  by  a  papal  Jcgal«  « 
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cardinal,  and  was  called  a  legation,  until  Nor. 
1850,  whea  it  came  under  the  administration  of 
an  inftriOT  prelate,  and  is  now^  a  delegation, 
forming  part  of  the  legation  of  the  Romapna, 
and  divided  into  the  districts  of  Lugo  and  Fer- 
rara.   Tlie  principal  towna.  bealde  the  capital, 
are  Lugo,  Cento,  Bagnacavallo,  and  Comacchio, 
the  latter  a  fortified  town  lately  garrisoned  hy 
AQBtriana,  rftnated  on  an  island  in  the  midst  of 
extensive  swamps,  and  noted  for  its  fisheries, 
wliich  are  celebrated  by  Tasso  and  Ariosto. — 
The  capital,  Fkbbara,  is  situated  in  a  fiat,  un- 
healthy country,  only  about  7  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  on  the  left  banlc  of  tlie  Velano, 
an  arm  of  the  Po,  about  5  ni.  S.  from  the  main 
channel  of  that  river,  20  in,  from  Bolopna, 
and  38  m.  from  Ravenna;  pop.  in  1856,  82,000, 
comprising  about  3,000  Jews,  who  are  not  per- 
mitted to  reside  outside  of  the  ghetto,  Fer- 
nra  was  for  a  loug  time  only  a  small  village, 
imtil  about  the  end  of  the  6  th  century,  when 
•it  was  walled  by  the  exarch  of  Ravenna.  The 
bishopric  of  Ferrara  dates  from  661,  the 
archbishopric  from  1786.    Under  the  rule  of 
the  princes  of  Este  the  city  gained  great  impor- 
tance, especially  in  the  16tn  century, when  it  was 
one  of  the  cities  of  Europe  most  celebrated  for 
learning,  poetry,  art,  and  for  the  refinement  and 
t|rieiidor  of  its  ducal  cohrt.  In  the  15th  century 
it  was  famous  for  its  school  of  painting.   In  the 
early  part  of  the  16th  oentnry  it  gave  an  anlnm 
to  OdTln  and  other  reltgiooB  reftMmers.  Giu^ 
rini,  Boiardo,  Ariosto,  and  Tasso  were  among 
the  most  iUoatrious  omameQUi  of  the  court  of 
Ferrars.  The  elty  M  la  Its  moat  prosperoos 
era  over  80,000  inhabitants.    It  still  retains 
many  vestigies  of  tta  former  n>lendor.  The 
diaraMt  eontein  floe  works  or  art,  especially 
that  of  the  Campo  Santo,  which  occupies  the 
nte  of  the  old  Gertosa  convent.   The  cathedral 
«f  Bt  BbvI  was  oonseerated  in  1186,  and  eon- 
tains  the  tomb  of  Urban  III.   Santa  Maria  del 
Yado  b  the  oldest  cbnrch  of  Ferrara.  That 
flf  8aa naneeseo  is ftmoos^  Us oeho,  which 
has  16  reverberations.    Ariorto  was  bnried  in 
the  church  of  Son  Benedetto,  bat  in  IbOl  his 
remains  were  removed  to  the  pnbHo  library. 
The  finest  of  the  palaces  of  Ferrara  are  the  dia- 
mond palace,  or  V  ilia  Ercole,  and  tlte  palace  del 
llag  'ulro,  where  the  aeeademia  Ario$tM  holds 
its  sittings.   In  the  hospital  of  Santa  Anna  a 
Hnall  room  on  tlie  ground  tloor  is  stiU  shown 
Is  wUA  Tasso  was  confined  as  a  Innstk}  for 
Mr r  rears  by  Alfonso  II.;  and  near  Ferrara 
is  the  villa  Bel  Riguardo^  where  the  poet  paid 
Idl  court  to  Eleonora  of  Este.  The  university  of 
Ferrara  was  founded  in  1264,  renovated  in  1402, 
dosed  in  1794,  and  reopened  in  1824.  It  was 
Hjun  ck»ed  daring  the  revolutionary  troubles 
of  1848-'9,  and  reopened  Nov.  1,  1850,  after  the 
niaUblishmentof  the  papal  authority.  It  isohief- 
^nssimed  as  a  school  of  jurinprudcnce  and  me- 
ttidne,  and  is  attended  by  200  to  300  students. 
It  contains  a  collection  of  antiquities,  a  library 
of  80,000  volumes  and -900  MSS.,  compristog 
MM  of  Goarini,  Ariosto^  sod  Tssnii  and  DMOf 


Taluahlc  editions  of  the  luth  and  IRth  centuries. 
Ferrara  pose>esii«s  one  of  the  finest  and  largest 
theatres  of  Itsly,  A  botanical  garden,  and  many 
charitable  institutions  and  convents.  In  the 
centre  of  the  city  is  a  castle  dunked  with  tow- 
ers and  surrounded  by  wet  ditclics,  whicb  was 
formerly  the  {lalaco  of  tlie  dukes  of  Ferrara, 
and  is  now  that  of  the  papal  delegate.  The 
population  is  chiefly  collooted  in  the  vildnlty  of 
this  castle,  and  but  thinlv  scattered  over  tlie  re- 
mainder of  the  town.  The  city  is  encloeed  with 
walls  and  defended  on  the  W.  side  by  the  citodeL 
The  Austrians  took  possession  of  the  whole  city 
in  Aug.  1847,  but  the  troops  were  withdrawn  in 
December  following,  and  tlie  Austrian  occnpa- 
tion  remained  confined  to  the  citadel  until  July 
14,  1848,  when  tlio  city  was  seized  by  the  Aus- 
trian genera],  Prince  Liechtenstein.  On  Feb.  18f 
1849,  it  was  occupied  for  a  short  time  by  Gen. 
Uaynau,  who  imposed  upon  the  iuliabitauts  a 
contribution  of 200,000  scudi.  In  1859,  after  th* 
battle  of  Magenta,  tlio  Austrian  forces  withdrew 
from  the  citadel,  when  they  evacuated  all  the  oth- 
er places  they  had  occupied  in  the  Papal  States. 

FERRARA,  Francssco,  an  Italian  politioal 
economist,  bom  in  Palermo  in  Dec.  1810,  be- 
came in  1884  director  of  the  statistical  depart> 
ment  of  Sicily,  and  foanded  the  OiomaU  di 
$tati»tiea.  Having  expressed  liberal  political 
opinions,  he  was  imprisoned  in  1847,  but  re- 
leased in  the  following  year.  In  1849  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  politioal  economy  at  the 
university  of  Turin.  lie  still  (1859)  holds  this 
position,  and  among  other  valuable  writings 
Bss  pQMlshed  Impertama  deW  teowmia  p&Utka 
(Turin,  1849-50).  His  most  imiwrtant  publi- 
cation is  the  Jiiblioteea  deW  ecotumistOf  which 
gives  snnnally  biographies  of  sminent  politieal 
economists,  and  selections  from  important  dis- 
quisitions on  the  science.  lie  commenced  it  in 
•1860^  and  lOvohunss  of  it  had  apnearsd  in 
1858.  He  is  a  flsaloas  advoeato  of  m  tnide 
principles. 

F^RARI,  OavDiMno,  a  psinler  of  fbe  Mi- 

lanese  school,  born  in  Valduppia  in  1484,  died 
in  Milan  in  1550.  Uis  principal  works  are  illus- 
trative of  the  story  of  ereation  and  of  the  early 
events  of  Christianity,  and  are  foimd  in  tlie  gal- 
leries and  churches  of  Lombardy.  He  was  also 
a  scnlptor,  architeel,  nlthematician,  and  poet. 

FERRARI,  GirsKPPK,  an  Italian  philosopher 
and  author,  born  in  Milan  about  181 1.  Toward 
1831  he  was  graduated  as  a  doctor  of  law  in  the 
university  of  Pavia,  but  devoted  himself  to 
literature,  and  became  intimate  with  the  phi- 
losopher Romagnosi,  of  whose  views  ho  publish- 
ed in  1835  an  interesting  account  in  the  Biblio- 
teca  Italiana.  In  tlio  same  year  appeared  his 
complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Vico,  reprinted 
in  1858,  in  Milan,  in  the  collection  of  Italian 
classics.  In  1837  he  repaired  to  France,  and 
published  in  1889  Vieo  et  T/to^  (in  French), 
which  gives  a  succinct  account  of  Vico's  in- 
fluence on  the  Italian  mind,  and  of  the  relation 
between  his  theories  and  those  of  modern  plii- 
loaophers.  iiealsowrotoaaeriMof  arOoleson 
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popnlar  Ttalian  anthors  in  th*>  Herne  ctet  dexit  ferret  i?  a1  wars  wWte,  "witb  pink  eyw,  wraci 

moiule*.  which  involved  him  m  a  controversy  individuals  iixe  only  albino  varieties,  such  a.»  t>e- 

-with  "hL  LibrL    In  1840 he  becamo  professor  of  car  in  many  other  animals ;  the  general  color  ii 

philosophy  fit  tho  college  of  Rocnefort,  and  an  irregular  mixtnre  of  jello^  and  black,  \U 

afterward  at  Strasbourg,  where  he  took  tho  far  being  long  and  fine,  with  an  nndergrowui 

fdaee  of  the  abbd  Baatain.    He  was  vehe-  of  cioereooa  woolly  bairj  the  yellowest  aoiMh 

mently  opposed  by  the  Catholic  party,  who  ao-  are  most  snbjoet  to  albinism.   Both  mntn 

cxu»dL  him  of  having  advocated  commnnistio  alike  in  color,  but  the  male  is  the  larger,  bong 

theories.   But  this  charge  waa  only  founded  about  S  inches  high  at  the  shoulder  aod  4  Mtk 

upon  the  circumstance  that  he  had  translated  sacrum.   Though  ranked  as  adomeeticitedioi* 

a  passage  of  Plato  on  those  subjects,  and  ex-  mal,  and  employed  by  man  to  hunt  rsbtntatsd 

flflHy!  it  to  his  pupils.    He  wrote  a  pam>  rats,  it  is  far  from  docilo  or  gentle,  and  uTtr 

plilit  to  Tindicate  himadf  (/iees  tur  la  foUr  seems  to  have  any  afiectioa  fin*  those  vbsM 

Ufue  de  Platon  et  cTAHBtcU.  1842),  but  oonld  and  take  care  of  it  Acoordinf  to  flCnboltvv 

not  regain  his  profes>iorship.  In  1847  he  publish-  iiitrcxlLiccrl  from  iiortliern  Africa  into  Spa's, 

eA     JBmi  $ur  h prkifi^  §t  Im  limitet  d«  hi  whence  it  has  nread  over  Boropa.  laiiiaitf 

phUotopkU  d«  rhkMre.  After  the  revohitimi  vnd  eondiiiaD  n  has  th«  MUli  of  Ibetoln* 

of  Feb.  24,  1848,  he  was  reinstated  in  liis  ofTioo  nnd  weasels,  sucking  the  blrxnl  of  small  qn-nl- 

at  Strasbourgi  bat  the  dislike  of  the  French  rupedssnd  birds,  and  devouring  cgp;  itiiiKW- 

elergy  followed  !llm  iktm,  and  to  Bonrges,  tumal,  sleeping  nearly  nil  day;  in  captivitjUii 

whither  lie  removed  at  the  end  of  1S48,  and  fed  on  bread  and  milk  an<l  raw  nn  nt  Itpjo- 

tliey  eventually  snceoeded  in  procuring  his  dia-  duces  young  twice  a  year,  and  from  6  to  Sail 

missal  (June  IS,  1849).  Ho  has  written nuHif  time;  gestmaii{saboat«w«ekB,andtkeye«| 

works  m  French  and  in  Italian,  the  most  im-  are  said  by  F.  Cuvier  to  bo  bom  hairief?.  acd 

portaot  of  which  is  his  Mutoirc  da  rcvolutiom  with  dosed  eyes,  and  to  be  f reqoMiUy  deromcd 

«ri%ilifl,  m  €hu^    (f&dim  (4  Tola.,  Puis,  by  tiie  inotlier.  Its  ratnralennitytollwa^ 

1866-  58).  brt  ha-s  been  taken  advantage  of  by  roin. 

F£RH£IRA,  Ahtokio,  the  reformer  of  the  trains  it  to  enter  the  barrows  of  these  iaiaaA 

Mlioiial  poetry  ci  Portugal,  Iwfii  In  lAihtm  in  andtoMve  tilem  oat  intoneta  ^mademte 

1528,  tliiil  tlnjro  of  the  plague  in  I'ilO.  lie  wng  entrance;  the  ferret  is  innzxledtoprereDtits 

a  contemporary  of  CamoC>ns,  and  perfected  the  kUlinff  tho  rabbits,  oUierwi«e  it  is  mm&i  A 

alegiao  and  epistolary  style  already  introduced  woqH  Sdole  th^  blood,  and  go  to  sleep  is  tb» 

•Wnh  success  Dy  Sa  dc  Mirnrnln.    IT  '  enriched  burrow.    It  will  also  soon  rid  ahoa«ofr;ri 

Portuguese  poetry  with  tho  epithalam  mm,  UiO  and  mice.   For  these  reasons  the  ferret  ijcarv4 

epi^m,  ode,  and  tragedy,  and  the  influence  ior  Taj  man,  witltont  whose  aSA  it  wonid  Mt 

which  he  exerted  in  kindling  a  love  for  classical  survive  in  Europe;  it  is  therefore  ra vbrt«i 

scholai'ship  caused  him  to  he  called  the  Horace  in  captivity,  and  sometimes  crossed  with 

of  Portugal.   HlaPMroo* /,i/«i7<iHos,  whieh  are  polecat,  which  is  supposed  to  incresseitaJwwi?- 

distinguished  by  remarkable  purity  of  Ip.nrrnnge,  The  ferret  is  ea«i!y  irritated,  and  then  cmia* 

appeared  in  1608,  aud  h*is  complete  works  in  strong  disagreeable  odor.  It  is  geoerallj  beliefed 

1771.   His  best  comedy  is  Conwdia  do  Ciom  that  the  ferrets  kill  by  sucking  the  hl'^^ '  - 

(tho  "Jealous  Mao''),  nnd  \m  masterpiece  is  the  their  victims,  aiming  at  the  jngular  veioortw 

tragedy  of  Ine»  de  (Ja*tro.   An  English  trana<  great  vessels  of  the  neck ;  but  the  ropiditj  d 

lation  of  this  tragady^by  Ifr.  Unagrava,  «p-  IbadeaUi  is  entirely  inconsistent  widt  so ioef  * 

p^^n^ed  in  1825.  process  as  this.    Fxperiments  linre  phowntil* 

i'EKKET,  a  carnivorous  digitigraJe  animal,  the  ferret  often  mthcta  but  a  single  »«w*i 

belonging  to  the  weasel  family,  and  the  ^nus  whidi  is  almost  instantly  fatal,  and  frc4]aer*-|j 

mUorius  (Cav.).    Tho  dentition  is:    incisors,  innnodiately  discniT^;rC"=!  it-^elf  from  th«s bodyo 

I;  canines,  !;{-;  molars.  4.^,  2  above  and  3  bo-  its  victim  toatta*  k  and  kill  another  ia  s aw' 

low  being  false  molars.   Smoe  the  time  of  L4n-  manner;  thesimi  1 '  wound  Into  the  tide  of 

Dfsos  the  ferret  has  been  generally  considered  a  neck,  under  or  behind  tho  ear,  and  my  ora*J 

aonthern  or  albino  variety  of  the  polecat  (P.  not  pierce  the  large  bloodvessels;  the«>A|i 

tiBlidvM^  Klein),  principally  from  their  prodoo-  enter  the  spintJ  cord  between  the  skull  M'l  a? 

log  ofbpring  together;  but  they  may  tnoro  pro-  first  vertebra  of  tho  neck,  destroviag  its  it*- 

perly  be  considered  distinct  species  for  the  fol-  tim  by  the  same  priKcssas  the  boil-fi(fhterf5M 

lowing  reasons :  the  ferret  is  a  native  of  Africa  his  keen  sword,  or  the  Ooban  executiODer 

and  warmr^ooa,  and  only  exists  in  Europe  in  a  the  Bteel  point  of  tho  garrote,  making  MitMr 

domeslioatodstate,  being  very  sensitive  to  cold,  a  lacerate<l  nor  a  contused  wound,  bnt  p«i^ 

and  requiring  the  protection  of  man;  its  size  is  trating  into  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  trf 

amaller,  its         more  slender,  and  its  snout  centre  of  life,  and  instantly  arnstiqg 

sharper  tfaaa  fn  tha  pdleeat;  and  its  habits,  tionof  the  heart  and  respiratory  in(Hd«f* 

though  quite     sanguinary,  do  not  enable  it  to  at  once  destroying  conscious^ncss  smsati*, 

live  wild  in  the  woods.   The  lei^gth  of  the  fer-  and  motion.  This  is  one  cf  many  ii»{*w?e» « 

vat  (P.  furo.  Linn.)  is  AtMn  IS  to  Uineheeftom  which  tho  instinct  of  animals  hss  ^^f^ 

nose  to  base  of  tail,  tho  latter  being  about  5  the  slow  deductions  of  science,  i^'^' 

inohea  long.  It  is  an  error  to  anpiioie  that  (he  aeema  to  be  that  when  the  ammat  is 
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size,  it  is  killed  by  the  ferret  by  wounding  the 
vp^r  part  of  the  spinal  cord ;  bnt  that  when 
it  IS  of  superior  size  and  strength,  the  ferret 
mmmm  it  wherever  it  can,  prodacing  death  by 
low  lilood,  pain,  and  exbanation  of  strength. 
After  the  animal  is  dead,  the  ferret,  like  other 
weaael%  do  doabt  soeka  ita  blood,  though  the 
steitMVMnt  gQMi'aifly  Bukfo  in  wotin  on  naftanl 

history,  from  Huffon  to  F.  Cuvicr  and  Geoffroy 
St.  Hihiire,  that  the  death  is  unifonnly  ouued 
ilk  this  nMniier,  Is  eertalnly  imtmt. 

FKKRIER,  Mary,  a  Scottish  novelist,  Iwrn 
in  Edinbuiigh  about  17S2,  died  there  in  Kov. 
1854.   Hsr  worln,  all  pabEdwd  ammynMNidy, 

are:  "Marriage"  (1818);  "The  Inheritance" 
(1834);  '  Destiny,  or  the  Chiefa  Daughter" 
(1881).  She  MMMBMd  •  rm  OOitwiat  deline- 
ating  national  characteristics,  genial  ir%  and 
a  quick  sense  of  the  ludicrous.  Sir  Waller 
pays  a  tribate  to  tier  talent  at  theModu* 
sion  of  Im  "  I>egend  of  Montrose."  She  was  his 
freqiieDt  guest  at  Abbotsford,  and  contributed 

Sf  her  society  to  relieve  the  aadoMt  whUh 
ooded  the  last  days  of  hb  lifp. 
FERBO,  or  IIikkbo,  the  most  w  esterly  and 
smallest  of  the  Canary  islands,  in  lat  27*  40^ 
N.,  long.  18®  W. ;  length,  18  m, ;  breadth,  9  m.; 
area,  100  sq.  m. ;  pop.  4,337.    The  ancient  ge- 
Oigfapbers  supposed  this  to  be  tlie  westernmost 
point  of  the  world,  and  drew  through  it  tiieir 
&rst  meridian,  as  is  still  done  by  German  geog- 
raphers, and  others  of  eastern  Europe  who  mU 
low  them.    Chief  town,  Valr,  nJe. 

FEUiiUL,  a  seaport  city  oi  S()ain,  on  the  N". 
arm  of  the  bay  of  Betanzos,  in  tlte  pirovineo 
and  12  ui.  X  E.  of  the  city  of  Gornnna;  pop. 
14,286.  Its  harbor  is  one  of  the  best  in  Eu- 
rope. The  town  is  well  built,  and  protected  on 
the  land  nde  by  formidable  fortifif'ntion<?.  It 
Las  an  immense  marine  arsenal,  covering  nearly 
t4*etM,with  a  basin  and  docks, which  are  among 
the  most  magnificentin  Europe,  but  are  decaying. 
Iho  marine  barracks  afford  accommodation  for 
tifOOOmen.  Ferrol  has  a  few  manufactures,  but 
Wlnj?  n  inilitory  port,  foreifm  tnorchant  ve«3e]<i 
aic  escluded  from  it.  It  woii  but  a  small  hshiiig 
town  prior  to  1752,  wlicn  its  fortifications  were 
begun  by  Fcrclinand  VI.  The  English  failed  in 
an  attack  upon  it  in  1799,  but  it  was  taken  by 
the  French  in  1800  and  1828. 

FERRT  may  bo  defined  as  a  place  where 
persons,  animals,  or  goods  are  carried  across 
a  river  or  other  water;  but  the  more  tech- 
nical common  law  definition  is  a  Hberty  or 
franchise  so  to  transport  persons  or  things.  It 
can  exist  in  England  only  by  grant  from  the 
Idng,  or  by  a  prescriptioa  which  supposes  a 
grant;  and  being  granted  and  accepted,  the 
grantee  is  indict.able  if  ho  have  not  suitable 
meioa  of  transoort.  In  the  United  States,  fer^ 
fid  are  created  as  weH  as  regulated  generaUj 
bystAtutes,  although  there  may  bo  ancient  fer- 
ries resting  (Ml  usage  and  prescription.  Theter> 
mbii  of  the  ferry  are  at  the  water's  e^jo,  and 
Bhiflwith  that  if  it  varies;  bnt  the  owner  has  a 
lijht  of  way  to  and  from  the  ferry,  f  enymeo 


are  common  carriers,  and  have  the  rights  and 
come  under  the  obligations  of  common  carriers. 
Thus,  they  may  determine  (within  reasonable 
limits)  when  and  how  often,  and  upon  what 
terms,  their  boats  shall  cross  the  water,  and 
what  they  will  transport ;  but  all  these  things 
they  moat  do  by  ^neral  mlesi  without  £iToriti- 
fam  or  arbitrary  exeeption.  They  are  liable  for 
all  loss  of  or  injury  to  property  in  their  po-Hscft- 
sion,  unless  it  be  caused  by  the  act  of  God  or 
of  toe  pobiRe  enemy.  Bnt  tliis  Haibility  does 
not  attacli  wlicti  prrsr^ns  or  things  aro  rdTinng 
toward  or  going  firom  their  boats^  bnt  b^os  as 
soon  as  ttM^  «pb  on  flie  bo«t,  or  oo  the  slip  or 
flat,  and  ooatinne^  while  they  are  there.  One 
who  owna  %  fonj^  and  employs  persona  to  do 
an  the  labor  and  the  aolnal  transport,  is  in  law 
the  ferryman,  and  liable  aocordincly.  Bnt  if 
he  leases  the  ferry,  reserving  only  bis  rent,  the 
lessee  in  poaaession,  and  not  the  owner,  li  the 
refpon-ible  ferryman;  and  this  is  trnn  even 
if  the  rent  reserved  be  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  receipts. 

FERSEN,  AxKi^  count,  horn  in  Stockholm 
in  175fi,  killed  June  20,  1810.  He  was  edn- 
eated  ^Mefly  at  the  military  academy  of  Tnrin, 
and  entf^rcd  the  Swedish  military  service,  hut 
afterward  repaired  to  Versailles,  and  was  made 
etdonel  of  tne  royal  r^mcnt  of  Swedes,  a 
famous  body-guard  of  l£>ui3  XVI.  lie  served 
in  Uie  American  revolutionary  war  with  dis- 
tinction, and  was  aide-de-camp  of  Rochambewi 
at  YorktOTvn.  Wo  ^vA  his  portrnit  in  a  groop 
of  odicers  in  Truuibuirs  picture  ot  tbe  sur- 
render of  Oornwallis,  in  the  rotiBidft  of  the 
capitol  at  Washington ;  'Ond  it  appears  that  he 
received  tbe  badge  of  the  Cincinnoti  from  the 
hands  of  Wadunglon.  Upon  his  return  to 
France  ho  became  a  dovoted  adhorcrit  of  the 
iiourbons.  Marie  Antoiueito  especially  distin- 
guished him,  and  scandal  was  not  alow  to  attrib- 
ute her  favor  to  jTT>proper  rnotive?.  In  the 
memorable  flight  lo  Vareiines,  ierisen  was  tlie 
disguised  coacliman  of  the  royal  fugitives. 
After  their  capture  he  escaped  to  Prague,  and 
was  employed  by  Gustavus  III.  in  Airthering 
the  project  of  reinstating  the  Bourbon  dynasty 
in  F^ce.  He  became  Uie  fitvorite  of  Charles 
XIU.,  and  his  sister  ei^oyed  In  an  equal  decree 
the  favor  of  the  queen  ;  but  both  were  unpo- 
pular with  tbe  people.  Fersen  was  made  amd. 
marshal  of  the  kingdom ;  but  the  sodden  death 
of  the  crown  prince,  Cliri^tlan  AuLTustus  of 
Augustenboig,  gave  rise  to  ao^iciou  that  Fersea 
had  poisoned  mn.  A  tnmnlt  ooowred  at  the 
funeral,  and  wliile  the  troops  looked  on  with 
indi&renee,  the  mob  dowly  tortured  Fersen 
to  deolh  fn  the  preat  aqnare  of  the  Riddatliae 
in  Stocklioltn.  Tho  sister,  flisgrii^ud  us  a  Dale- 
carlian  girL  escaped  after  great  peril  across  tiie 
Baltic.  There  appears  to  be  no  prohaWHty 
that,  Feraen  was  implicated  in  the-  dofith  of  the 
prince ;  but  the  event  is  eQveloi)ed  in  profound 
mystery. 

FESCEN"XTyE  "^TRSES,  Hoentioos  poems 
sung  at  the  private  festivab  of  the  ancient  Ko- 
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mana,  parttotilarlj  at  nuptial  celebrations.  They 
dartTM  tlMlr  Dame  and  origin  from  Feecennium, 
an  Etmscan  citj,  where  tbcy  seem  to  Lave 
been  a  rude  dramatic  cutertaiumcnt  improvised 
in  the  Intoxication  of  rostio  festivals.  They 
were  composed  with  the  most  unbounded  li- 
cense,  accompanied  with  uncouth  posturing  and 
dances,  and  guvo  delight  to  the  yet  savage 
and  untaught  Romans.  The  later  satire  and 
comedy  took  its  origin  from  them,  and  Catullus 
introduced  thcin  into  his  epithalamia;  but  in 
attaining  a  better  literary  chanioter  tbew  venes 
hardly  improved  their  morals. 

FESCII,  JowKrii,  cardinal,  and  archbishop  of 
loronsy  bom  in  Ajaccio,  Gor^uML  Jan.  Sj  1703| 
dMd  in  Borne,  May  18, 1839.  He  was  ffie  ton 
of  a  Swiss  officer  in  the  Genoese  service,  and 
half-brother  of  Letizia  BamoUoo,  the  mother 
of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  After  porsofng  his 
studios  at  Aix,  hi  Provence,  lio  received  holy 
orders^  and  was  archdeacon  of  tho  chapter  of 
AJneoio  when  tbo  ehapters  were  aapprenad  by 
tho  revolution  of  1789.  In  1798  he  was  exiled 
from  Oorsioa  with  the  Bonaparte  familv,  and 
beinff  withoot  reeooroee  renoimoed  bis  ecoIedBS- 
tical  nahit  and  was  appointed  commissary  of  war 
to  the  army  of  Italy,  of  which  his  nephew 
Kapoleon  held  oommand.  He  restuned  hit  oo> 
desiastical  functions  when  tho  first  consul  de- 
termined to  reestablish  in  France  the  Catholio 
wonhip,  and  was  active  in  the  negotiationi  be- 
tween Nipnl'^on  and  Pius  VII.  whicli  prepared 
for  the  cuucurdat  of  July  16,  1801.  The  influ- 
ence of  his  nephew  raised  him  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Lyons  in  1802,  and  obtained  a 
cardinal's  hat  for  him  in  1803.  As  ambassador 
of  France  at  Rome  in  1804^  after  conducting 
the  negotiations,  he  accompanied  Pius  VII.  on 
his  wav  to  Paris  to  crown  the  emperor.  Many 
dvU  mgaitiw  and  emoluments  were  subne- 

JaonUy  conferred  ^ipon  him,  but  in  1809  he 
eclincd  tho  archbi.siio[>ric  of  Paris,  to  which 
Napoleon,  wishing  to  make  some  one  of  his 
family  tho  head  of  the  French  clergy,  nominat- 
ed hliii.  He  was  president  of  the  council  which 
■at  in  Paris  in  1810,  and  also  of  the  national 
council  of  1811,  called  to  consider  tho  disfljrree- 
ment  between  Xapoleon  and  tho  holy  see  cou- 
eerning  the  nomination  of  bishops.  In  this 
capacity  he  did  not  satisfy  the  emperor,  and 
for  a  time  he  disappeared  from  court;  and  h© 
lynerward  adhered  to  tho  pope,  greatly  to  Uie 
displeasure  of  his  nephew.  Upon  tho  fall  of 
Napoleon  he  retired  to  Rome,  but  was  recalled 
to  Paris  during  the  Hundred  Days.  After  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  be  lived  in  retirement  in 
Rome.  His  collection  of  paintings,  one  of  the 
largest  over  brought  together  hy  ft  ain^O  ponOBi 
was  dispersed  after  his  death. 

FBSSENDKN,  Thomas  Qnvxn,  an  Amerioon 
author  and  iournalist,  born  in  Walpole,  N.  H., 
AprU  22,  1771,  died  in  Boetoo,  Nov.  II,  1837. 
Ho  was  gradnated  at  Dartmonth  ooUege  in  1706, 
and  studied  law  in  Vermont,  omjuoying  his 
Idaore  hours  in  writing  hurooroos  poems  for  the 
Walpol*  *'Itonw'a  WflOkly  UnaMin,**  thtn 


edited  by  Joseph  Bonnie,  and  other  pipen.  i 
Ono  of  his  poems,  "  The  Country  Lovers,"  wm  \ 
very  popular  In  New  England.  In  ISOI  he  wen  : 
to  England  as  the  agent  for  a  newljf  inrtakd  ' 
machine,  the  failure  of  which  to  answer  its  pcr- 
pose  involved  him  in  pecuniary  difficoltiei 
Obliged  to  resort  to  his  pen  for  a  subsigteoM, 
he  produced  in  1808  a  poem  in  the  Hodibnstic 
vein,  entitled  *^  Terrible  Traotoratioo,"  ia vhiok  j 
the  metallic  tractors  of  Perkins  are  sdvcrtiMd, 
and  tho  medical  profession  in  general  is  »tir- 
ized.  It  was  suco^sful  in  London,  whevi  it  vti 
published  anonymously,  and  was  attributed  to 
Wolcott,  Giffbrd,  and  others.  It  was  ^qluL!i^hf<l 
in  New  York  in  1801,  and  BOflia  in  180t  iaii 
enlarged  form,  under  the  titw  pf  tiie  "IfiBM 
Plulosophcr."  A  third  edition  appeare<l  towirl 
the  dose  of  the  author*a  life.  Ui.  F«wwka 
Totnmed'  to  America  in  1804,  tettleil  is  B» 
ton,  and  in  1823  cotnincnced  tlie  piiblia:l.:i 
of  the  "  New  England  Farmer,"  with  which  h» 
reoidned  oonneoteddnring  the  raDsiodarofka 
life.  He  also  edited  the  "  ITorticuUuril  ?-^x'^ 
ter"  and  tlie  Silk  itanual,"  and  contributedvii- 
«lea  on  agrieidtnro  and  hortieidtiire  to  tfini^ 
of  journtus.  Hi,-?  remaining  works  are Orlg-hjJ 
Poems,"  published  in  England  and  Aifi^M;;^, 
"Democracy  UnTdlod**  (1806),  "Americm 
Clerk's  Companion"  (1815),  and  "Liwrf 
Patents  for  new  Inventions  (1822). 

FESSENDEN,  WnxiAM  Prrr,  a  U.  S.  mHa 
from  "Maine,  son  of  tho  Uon.  Samuel  Ftfseodw, 
})orn  in  Boscawen,  Merrimack  co.,  N.  II,  Oct 
16,  1806.  He  was  grafluatcd  at  BowdoincrJ- 
lege  in  1823,  studied  law,  was  a<huiiu-<i  U'  t'< 
bar  in  1827,  opened  an  office  in  BriiL'ton,  Cau- 
berland  c<j.,  ^e^  and  In  1829  removed  to  Fort- 
land.  In  1831  he  was  elected  to  the  sUtekgi*- 
lature,  and  though  Uio  youngest  nieinU^r,  fa« 
rose  at  once  to  distinction  in  that  body,  both  j 
a  debater  nml  a  legislator.  In  a  debate  ooti* 
U.  S.  bank  liio  youthful  orator  displayed  »• 
markable  spirit  and  ability.  From  18S2  to  1839 
Mr.  Fe^^sonden  devoted  himself  eiclMi»«|f  * 
his  profession,  in  which  lie  very  Booa  W< 
the  nrst  rankooth  as  aoounsellor  and  sdrocste. 
In  1838  ho  was  solicited  to  beconie  t  oefr 
date  for  congress,  but  declined.  In  WW  • 
was  again  chosen  to  the  legislature  from  F.jN 
land.  The  lionsc  was  largely  democmtio.  Mr. 
Fessenden  was  placed  on  the  judiciar)-  comn:  > 
tee,  and  though  a  whig  from  tlio  first,  ai- 
always  distinguished  for  uncompromiao^  *" 
sertion  of  his  principles,  he  wM  nuiide 
man  of  tlie  house  committee  to  revise  tlic  f^tAtntti 
of  the  state.  In  1840  he  was  nomioaicJ  tj 
acchunation  as  the  whig  candidate  for  «»f**^ 
and  was  elected,  outrunniuf?  tlio  sfroncfli  <' 
hia  party.  In  congress  he  participaie«l  ia 
onrrent  debates,  and  made  speechca  on  tw 
loan  bill,  bankrupt  act,  army  npi>ropriiitiun  wl 
against  the  repeal  of  the  bani^rupt  k*,aM 
in  reply  to  Caleb  Onshing  on  Mr.  C.s  penooti 
position.  lie  woa  nominatcil  for  ri:t^l<?ction  * 
1843, bat  declined, preferring  to rclurn  toUJ 
pcMtioeofhlaFCoMon.  JlMatimobtiMiV' 
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ed  io  the  legislature  of  that  jear  the  votes  of  tlie 
vhig  party  for  «  Tteant  «eat  In  the  U.  8.  Hmftte. 

In  1845  be  Wiis  again  irnhjcetf,  \>y  rnn  jiiler^tlons 
gro  ving  out  of  the  postciou  of  parties  on  the  tem- 
perance Question,  to  beoome  &  candidate  fbr 
state  legislatore,  to  which  he  was  cho-on.  n^i 
tlioia  the  suoceediiwyear,  when  he  declined 
.to  Mm  farther.  Wmfe  a  member  in  1846  he 
again  re«:ivo(l  the  votes  of  the  wliigg  of  tiie 
legislature  fur  a  seat  in  the  U.  S.  senate.  Fnwn 
1845  to  1852  he  was  in  private  lifts  devoting 
bim«c!f  to  his  profession  -^vitli  n  constantly  ex- 
tending practice  and  reputation.   Daring  this 
period  lie  was  aaaodiftea  with  Dtntel  Vebcter 
in  an  important  case  before  the  supreme  conrt 
&t  Washington,  involving  a  legal  ({uestion  never 
before  discosscd  in  that  conrt,  viz. :  howftrthe 
fraodnlent  acts  of  an  auctioneer  in  jelling  prop- 
erty should  affect  the  owner  of  the  property 
sola,  he  being  no  )»erty  to  the  fraud.   Mr.  Fes- 
Bcnden  had  to  contend  against  the  weight  and 
infioence  of  Judge  Story's  opinion  and  deci- 
tioB  against  his  client  in  the  court  bc>lo\v.  Ue 
was  successful,  and  Judge  Story's  decision  was 
reversed.  Mr.  Fessenden's  argument  on  tlmt  oc- 
casion was  remaricable  for  its  logical  force  and 
kpril  acntene'?"'.  and  won  the  highest  p  Imirit  '  in 
froui  the  most  fastidious  judges.  Onct'  during  tho 
period  (in  1850)  Mr.  Feasenden  was  elected  to 
congress,  btit  liis  j^eat  was  given  to  his  competi- 
tor through  aa  erroi  in  the  returns.  Mr.  Fessen- 
den  declined  to  contest  the  case  before  congress 
from  an  unwillingness  to  serve  in  that  body, 
^hich  he  had  decisively  expressed  in  advance  to 
the  conventions  of  the  whig  and  freosoil  par- 
tie^  whldi,  agaiiui  his  wi^es,  had  insisted  uppn 
ttomiDaHng  Mm.  He  "was  elected  a  member  of 
tho  national  convention  which  nominated  Gen. 
Harrison  for  the  presidency  in  1840;  was  a 
member  of  the  eonventlon  cf 1848  yrhwk 
inated  Gen.  Taylor,  in  which  he  t^upport^d  the 
claims  of  Mr.  Webster;  and  a  member  of  the 
oonven^  of  1803,  which  nominated  Gen. 
Scott.  He  was  opposed  to  Mr.  "Webster  on  tlielast 
oectHOD,  and  advocated  Gen.  Scott's  nomination, 
hat  was  one  of  the  67  who  opposed  and  yoted 
against  the  platform  at  that  time  set  up  hy  the 
vhtg  party.  In  1858  he  was  again  returned  as 
nember  cf  fhe  state  legblattire  from  Portland, 
and  was  chosen  by  one  branch  (the  senate)  na 
U.  8.  tit  nator.  The  democrats  had  a  majority  in 
tlie  house,  and  thatbraneh  fidled  toeononr In  the 
election  br  4  votes;  a  concurrent  vote  being 
requisite  to  a  choice,  no  election  of  senator  was 
<Aetod  at  tliat  session.  The  same  honse,  tiiough 
f>?poscfI  to  Mr.  Fes!»enden  in  ixditics,  associated 
1 '<ni  wiih  the  Hon.  Keuel  Williams  in  negotiating 
ttiG  pQrchase  of  the  large  body  of  wild  lands  of 
Mjisfvaciia!«ott8  lying  in  Maine, which  was  suoccss?- 
rillyaccompli^cd.  In  thesncoeeding  year  (1854) 
Mr.  Fessenden  was  again  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lature, which  was  dtmocratic  in  both  branclios. 
The  Kansas-Nebraska  qui^tion  operating  as  a 
di^tnrtring  dement,  Mr.  Fessenden  was  now 
chosen  senfitor  by  both  branches  on  the  first 
hallot  by  a  union  of  the  whigsand  fireesoU  dem* 


ocrata.  Thondli  he  declined  to  be  elected 
ezoepk  aa  a  whig,  this  event  may  be  ai^d  to 

have  been  the  preliminary  step  toward  estnb- 
libhiug  the  republitmn  party  la  Maine,  the  ne- 
cessity of  which  new  organtzatioo,  after  the 
artir-n  nf  the  main  body  of  the  sonthern  whigs 
on  the  Nebraska  bill.  Mr.  Fessenden  was  one 
of  fhe  flfst  to  proolidm  and  advocate.  He 
took  his  seat  in  the  senate,  Feb  23,  1854,  and 
on  the  oi^ht  of  March  3  following,  at  which 
lime  the  bill  was  passed,  delivered  one  of  the 
most  electric  and  ettV  t  f  i  vo  'speeches  made  against 
it.  This  effort  established  his  reputation  at  once 
as  one  of  the  ablest  members  of  the  aenate.  Of 
his  subsequent  speedies  in  the  senate  the  most 
important  are  on  a  bill  to  protect  U.  S.  officers 
(1888);  <m  onr  relations  with  England,  on  Kan- 
sas affairs,  on  the  president's  message  (1B5P)); 
on  the  Iowa  senatorial  election  (1867) ;  and  on 
the  Lecompton  constitution  (1868).  Mr.  Fessen- 
den has  also  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the 
general  debates  and  business  of  the  senate,  be- 
ing a  leading  member  of  the  finance  committee. 
He  was  reelected  as  U.  S.  senator  for  6  years  in 
1869,  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  hi3  party  in  the 
legialatnre,  without  the  formality  of  a  previous 
nominn*inn,  it  hcinp'  the  first  instance  of  tbo 
kind  ill  tlie  history  ot  the  state. 

FETII ALI SU  AH,  called  before  his  accession 
Baba  Khan,  second  king  of  Persia  of  the  Tur- 
coman dynasty  of  the  Ka^ars,  born  about  1763, 
succeeded  in  1797  his  undo  Aga  Mohammed, 
died  in  1884.  In  1803  war  broke  out  between 
Persia  and  Russia  for  the  jiossession  of  Georgia, 
whose  ruler  had  transferred  his  allegiance  from 
the  former  to  the  latter  power.  In  1806  Napo- 
leon oflbred  Feth  All  his  alliance  and  protection 
in  the  ])ru8ecution  of  the  war,  and  in  1807  Pent 
Gen.  Gardanne  as  ambassador  to  Persia.  The 
treaty  of  Tilsit  having,  howev^,  pot  an  cod  to 
hostilities  between  France  and  Ru8sia,the  Persian 
king  abandoned  the  French  alliance  for  that  of 
the  Snglish ;  but  he  was  obliged  In  1818  by  the 
successes  of  the  Russians  to  yield  Georgia  to  the 
esar  by  treaty.  In  18fll  a  war  broke  oat  be- 
tween Ferria  and  the  Ottoman  empire  on  a<y 
count  of  the  extortions  and  oppre  ssions  practised 
by  Turkish  functionaries  upon  Persian  pilgrims, 
and  was  terminated  in  1888  by  a  treaty  fiivor- 
able  to  Persia.    In  1825  Feth  AH,  thinking  to 

grofit  by  the  death  of  the  czar  Alexander,  and 
»  reoonquer  Gem^a,  dedaMd  war  agidnst  the 
Russians;  but  his  army  was  vanquished  hy 
Gen.  Faskevitch,  and  he  was  forced  in  1828  to 
abandon  Persian  Armenia  to  Rnssia,  and  to 
make  tlie  Arns  the  boundary  of  his  (•Idininions. 
He  amused  himself  in  his  leisure  ^^  iih  writing 
verses,  and  left  u  collection  of  odes  and  songSli 

FETIALES,  or  Fbcialbs,  in  ancient  Rome,  a 
college  of  priests,  consisting  of  20  members  bo- 
longing  to  the  noblest  families,  who  held  office 
fur  life,  with  power  to  fill  vacancies  in  their 
number,  and  whose  duty  it  was  to  carry  the  com- 
plaints and  grievances  of  the  Roman  people  bo- 
fore  the  magistrates  and  rulers  c  f  oiri n  liriL!;  <  it- 
ies  and  tribeB,  to  ask  redress,  to  declare  in  cose 
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of  refttsal  whether  there  was  soffloient  rensoa 

for  hostilities,  to  perform  the  religiuu^  rites  of 
warning  the  enemy,  of  dechiration  of  war,  and 
of  ratification  of  peace,  and  to  watch  over  the 
strict  observance  of  treaties.  This  institution  is 
believed  to  have  existed  among  the  people  of 
Etitirift.  iu  introdnotion  at  R«aM  !•  ftttribnlei 
by  Bomo  to  Xuma,  by  others  to  Ancus  Martins. 
When  the  policy  of  Home  became  that  of  oontin- 
nal  oonqnest,  the  institntkm  lost  Its  tnfla«iioe, 
preserving  only  its  religious  chnrartcr.  The  tci  in 
is  varioasly  derived  from  the  Latin  words  Jidutf 
/cedu*,  /erio,  and  Jheht  ind  the  Ghreek  ^^u. 

FETICHIS.\f,  or  Fktishism  (Nigritian  /  /7rvi, 
fL  magic  thing,  from  which  the  Portogoeae  have 
derived  /eitifdo^  niagic),  the  rdiKiont  wofsUp 
of  material  things  (fetiches)      t!ie  almdes  oi 
^irits.  It  is  the  lowest  of  the  unsystematio 
Ibrmt  of  worship  fcand  among  nodvilind  tribee, 
and  exist'!  c-pecrally  amon^'  t!io  no^rroes  in 
AfKca.    There  are  two  kindj  of  ftitiohes,  natu- 
ral and  ariifidal.   Among  tlie  tonuer  are  «el»- 
brated  rocks,  partictiliirly  hi'^h  monntnin  pca1<^ 
where  the  lightning    sunposcd  to  dwell ;  single 
trees,  and  more  fraqaenuy  whole  forests ;  mmy 
animals,  as  serpents,  ono  of  which  has  its  own 
temple,  where  the  snakes  are  kept  bv  prieetessee; 
enails,  orocotliles  (with  the  Ashanteea),  gotta, 
sheep,  &c.    Uaefnlness  and  hnrtfulncss  seem  to 
have  often  dictated  their  selection,  but  not  al 
ways.   Artilicial  fetiches  are  eitlMr  pablio,  pre- 
served hy  ])riosts,  or  private,  pnrchasable  from 
them  usually  at  avory  liigh  price.    Kings  and 
pfinces  have  large  collections  of  fetiches,  and 
every  family  has  at  !■  ;v^t  ono.  Tl  cy  are  heredi- 
tary, and  <;ither  hung  up  in  the  dweiiitigs  or  worn 
on  the  neck  or  elsewhere,  and  ife  even  fastamd 
on  domestic  animals.   They  are  made  to  resem- 
ble the  human  form,  and  the  public  fetiches  are 
sometimes  of  gold  and  ver^  large.  The  worship- 
pers  provide  their  fetiches  liberally  witli  food,  but 
if  their  prayers  are  not  granted  they  frequently 
maltreat  them,  throw  them  away,  or  beat  them 
to  pieces.  They  have  also  festivals  and  sacrifices. 
For  the  latter  the  victims  are  oxen,  swine,  and 
other  animals;  bntsomctimes,  when  the  royal  and 
priestly  DO wcr  are  united  in  the  sacrificer,  crim- 
iDSh,  pnioners,  or  persons  of  Uie  lowest  classes 
of  the  tribo  are  iniir; ulutod.    The  festivals — 
amoiig  which  the  ¥*m  and  Ada!  festival  with 
tiie  Ashsiitesi^  and  til*  ftstival  in  honor  of 
Khimavong,  the  god  or  divine  messenger,  are  os- 
psdally  celebrated — are  generally  attended  by 
exosm  In  drfnleing,  thsfts,  fights,  and  gross  licsn* 
tkrasncs)?.    The  priest-s  form  a  separate  society, 
with  hereditary  dignity,  property,  and  privi- 
leges.  They  have  in  partkMim  l^e  right  of  re- 
taining the  slaves  wlio  !  ill,  to  tl  :  1,  or,  as  they 
call  it,  preset  their  bodies  to  tlie  fetich.— See 
De  Broflses,  Dtt  cults  det  dimafMchm  (Dyon, 
1760),  through  whom  the  terms  fetich  and  fet- 
ichism  wore  introdaced  into  the  history  of  reli- 
gious worship.   It  most,  bowernr,  be  olwerved 
tiiat  the  limits  of  the  term  fetichism  have  not 
yet  been  agreed  npon,  as  some  exclude  from  it 
Ihe  wonUpof  msts^  oomileiiM^  rivws»  Ao. 


F£TIS,  Franqois  JoesFR,  a  Belgian  luniiiunsi 
and  writer  on  music,  born  March  25,  17&4.  ia 
MonsMwhere  his  fiather  was  oigazuat.  Ha  was 
intended  for  hb  fal^«r*s  profesrion,  «od  lbs 
ago  of  10  years  ho  was  able  to  undertake  an  en- 
gagement aa  ommist  in  his  native  town.  ABstt 
tsraig  kssoos  from  the  most  eminent  tmtbem 

in  Paris,  among  whom  was  R  icITien,  he  trav- 
elled in  Germany  aad  Italy,  And  uuade  himself 
ftmOlar  with  the  worics  of  the  gresfe  wieslsw  of 

those  countries.  lie  returned  to  Paris  in  1?08, 
married  a  rich  woman,  and  devoted  himadf 
to  a  wtrfiMmd  stadf  or  the  historr  of  mmie, 

especially  of  that  of  the  middle  ages.  In  ISll, 
a  revwae  of  fortune  obli^og  him  to  retam  to 
the  pnetiee  of  hia  oroflBsnoo,  he  took  tfae  pmi- 

tion  of  organisit  ana  teacher  ofinnMe  at  Dou«y, 
and  in  1818  was  appointed  protes^r  in  the  ooo- 
eervi^ryof  Ffedhk  Inl8fi7hefiMmd«dl]mM 
journal  of  musical  criticism  iimt  linfl  appeared] 
in  France,  entitled  the  £mu€  mmiculOf  which 
was  eootinaed  till  1835.  At  the  same  time  ks 
wa-^  pnr'^iiiTi^  hi^  re-carches  upon  tlie  theory  of 
harmony,  writing  articles  for  various  periodicals, 
and  volumes  upon  tiie  lustoiy  aad  corio»ties  i4 
music,  and  composing  operas  and  pieces  of  sa- 
cred mnaio.  In  he  b^gan  lii^  hisU^icai 
oonesiti,  which  have  since  found  imitators  in 
Germany  nn  1  England.  In  1888  the  king  of 
Belgium  up)>ouiLed  him  chapel  nmster  and  di- 
rector of  the  royal  conservatory  of  Bmssili^ 
wliirh  ofTices  ho  gtill  holds.  Hi?  most  success 
ful  opera  was  LavieilU,  but  his  mu^cal  OMniK^ 
sitions  have  been  less  favorably  reoeiTod  vbm 
his  works  on  tltc  hi-tnn*  of  the  nrt.  Among 
the  most  imi)orLiiat  of  liio  hiii^r  waa*  JJiogm^U 
wiivenelle  det  mxnUUm,  et  hihlitygrapfiie  ginf 
•^ah  f?«  la  mu»\que,  preceded  by  an  epitomooi 
tiioiiiitory  of  luosic  (8  vols.,  Brussels,  1  B^io— '44> 
Among  his  more  recent  writings  are  TVojtf  «hs> 
pletde  la  theoric  etd^  la  pratique  de  rharmemif, 
conlenani  la  dociririe  de  la  xience  et  de  tori 
(Paris,  1858),  aiMl  a  sketch  of  Meyerbeer  ill  the 
£evu«  ewitemporatM  (V&r\^  1S59). 

FECCHfeRES,  SoraiE  be,  baroness,  mistrea 
of  the  last  prince  of  Cond^  (Lonb  Henri  Jc^gph, 
dake  of  Bourbon),  born  in  the  isle  of  Wiglit 
about  1795,  died  in  England,  Jan.  3, 1S41.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  a  lishormon  named  Clarke, 
represented  herself  as  the  widow  of  a  Mr.  Dawes, 
and  is  believed  to  have  been  for  some  time  an 
actress;  but  the  accounts  of  her  life  are  conflict- 
ing until  about  1817,  when  she  beoame  the  mis* 
tressof  theprineeof  Cond^  Athisinstigatjoo 
slie  married  in  1818  the  baron  Adolphe  de  Feo- 
ohdres,  who  beoame  amember  of  his  honsehoiiii^ 
on  wbidi  ooeasion  the  ^ninee  settled  vpea  fier 

72.000  fr;incH  per  iiiintmi.  In  18212  fihe  was  di- 
vorced from  the  baron.  She  exercised  oTir 
tiie  weak  ndnd  of  Oood^  an  almost  MbaM^ 

iiinuonco.  In  1824  lie  ]>rosented  ImHT  witll 
the  domains  of  Boiasy  and  St.  Lau,  and  ill  1(M 
wHh  l,000,OOOfi«nos,  Mde  leaving  hsr  S,O0<l,- 
000  by  his  will,  dated  Aug.  80,  ^'-'29.  A  ye.lT 
afterward  (Aug.  27, 1880)  the  prince  was  foood 
dead  In  Jim  raoo,  under  dwianiitiwies  whicb 
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ixed  fhe  sn^picions  of  his  rolntives  npon  the 
baroness,  and  al^  upon  Louis  Philippo;  for  ia 
order  to  ingratiate  herself  with  the  Orleans  faro- 
r.y  she  is  said  to  have  prevuled  upon  the  prince 
lo  bequeath  tlie  bulk  of  his  large  fortone  to  bis 
godson,  the  duke  of  Anmale,  a  disposition  whidi 
jiipt  before  his  death  he  Beerncil  inclined  to  ro- 
Tnke  in  favor  of  the  count  of  Ciuimbord.  His 
rdstllvM  aoeosed  her  of  having  murdered  the 

trtncc,  and  irc^i^tcd  upon  a  judicial  investirrntior! : 
ut  uothing  could  bo  proved  against  her,  and 
tlje  prince's  death  was  ascribed  to  suicide.  The 
fttteropt5  of  tlio  prince's  relatives  to  break  the 
will  wjjro  cquiUly  fruitless ;  but  public  opinion 
was  against  the  baroness,  and  the  trial  cre> 
ated  a  great  sensation.  (See  HxBtoir»  eomplits 
du  proeet  rtlatif  d  la  mort  et  au  tettamerU  du 
due  de  Bourbon^  Paris,  1832.)  She  left  her  im- 
mense fortune  to  her  niece,  Mile.  Sophie  Tance- 
roQ.  The  baron  do  Feuch4res  gave  to  the  hos- 
pitals of  Paris  the  whole  amount  of  his  diare 
in  the  property  of  his  former  wife. 

FEUDAL  SYSTEM,  the  name  given  to  tho 
ronJiiion  of  society  that  prevailed  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  Europe  during  the  middle 
agos.  Ofits  origin  nttle-n1tnowii,nid  learned 
men  have  differed  Inrfrely  on  tho  subject,  bo- 
caose  the/  have  inquired  into  ita  history  under 
^  Me*  fliat  It  VBS  IVom  the  fint  a  system, 
^v|,ercaa  it  was  long  in  connng  to  maturity. 
Many  of  its  conditions  existed  for  several  oen- 
Eoftipe  Anterior  fo  Its  estftUlsliinent 
there.  Its  germs  were  probably  Asiatic,  and  in 
Asia  it  has  outlasted  tho  system  established  in 
Europe,  though  in  that  qaftrlerof  tbe  world  It 
never  was  so  fully  developed  as  it  cam©  to  be  in 
the  western  nations.  The  coxmtries  in  which 
ft  lud  the  flrmest  exMenoe  were  IVanee,  Oer- 
nany,  Aragon,  a  large  part  of  Italy,  England 
after  the  conquest,  and  Scotland.   Other  £oro- 
pean  eouibfes  were  more  or  leee  InftwMed  Iqr 
it,  lut  in  tliem  it  never  had  the  hold  which  it 
obt^iaed  in  those  we  have  named.   The  cause 
why  the  system  was  so  little  developed  in  Oie- 
tile  is  explained  by  Prescott.    "The  nobles,'* 
he  says,  "embarked  with  their  sovereign  in  the 
nan  eommon  enterprise  of  reeeaing  their  an* 
cicnt  patrimony  from  its  invaders,  felt  entitled 
to  dhide  with  him  the  spoils  of  victory.  Is- 
suing ferth  at  the  head  ofaelr  own  retainem; 
from  their  strongliolds  or  castles,  they  were 
continually  enkrging  the  circuit  of  their  terri- 
tories Vfdi  no  other  ass^istanco  than  that  of 
their  own  good  swords.  This  independent  mode 
of  effecting  their  confjucsts  would  appear  unfa- 
vorable to  the  introduction  of  the  feudal  sys- 
tem, wliich,  although  its  existence  in  Castile  is 
dwljr  ascertained,  by  positive  law.  as  well  as 
csige,  never  prevailed  to  anything  like  tho  same 
ntcDtasitdid  in  the  sister  kingdom  of  An- 
fon,  «nd  Other  parts  of  £nro|>e."   The  system 
greir  np  in  Europe  frcMn  the  Bth  to  tbo  9th  ccn- 
to7,  and  was  the  consequence  of  that  stnigglo 
•Ssiast  barbarism  and  for  civilization  in  which 
men  are  constantly  engaged.  It  had,  like  all 
QfUcms  that  have  lived  for      gratt  lengtli  of 


time,  a  progressive  formation.  *'  No  great  fact," 
says  M.  Guizot,  writing  ou  this  subject,  "  no 
soeia)  state,  makes  its  appearanee  ooniplete  and 
at  once;  it  is  formed  «^lowly,  sncccssively  ;  it 
is  the  result  of  a  multitude  of  different  facts, 
of  different  dates  and  origins,  whkb  modify 
and  combine  therrf^olvosin  a  thousand  ways  bo- 
fore  constitDting  a  whole,  presenting  itself  in  a 
dear  and  ^yelematio  form,  receiving  a  special 
nam<^,  nod  standing  through  a  long  life."  So  it 
was  with  the  feudal  system,  which  emerged 
Into  life  after  several  centuries  of  barbarism. 
Tho  ftniggle  out  of  wliich  it  grew  begnn  with 
the  fall  of  tho  imperial  autbuntv  in  so  many 
|»art8  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and  when  feudal- 
ism bad  established  itself,  tho  way  had  been 
prepared  for  a  lur  greater  advance  toward  the 
estahlishment  of  civilization.  In  France,  feu- 
dalism was  brought  into  a  rude  but  intelligible 
fbrm  in  the  10th  century,  and  the  feudal  pe- 
riod is  held  to  synchronize  with  the  10  gen- 
eratiooa  during  which  the  throne  of  that  coun- 
try was  held  by  the  elder  branch  of  the  Capet 
family,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  accession  of 
Hugh  Capet  to  the  death  of  Charles  the  Fair, 
987-1898.  For  some  generatiooB  prerlom  to 
the  extinction  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty 
it  had  had  a  rude  eziateoc^  iwd  znaiij  of 
U»  itiddents  «re  traoed>le  in  legMstioB  to  the 
reign  of  Charlemagno,  throughm.t  thu  limits  of 
whoee  vMt  domioioo  fendalvua  had  at  a  later 
period  ila  lUket  oenttnentel  development 
"The  regular  machinery  and  py  t.  )i  itic  estab- 
Itebmeot  of  fends,  in  £ut|"  says  llaUain,  ^  may 
be  oonaldered  as  almoit  eonflned  to tfaedondii* 
ions  of  Charlcinngtie,  and  to  those  countries 
which  aft^ward  derived  fh>m  Utem."  It  is 
not,  however,  until  a  maeb  later  period  thai  we 

find  "the  feudal  period  "  clrnrlT  cstnl  lished.  As 
the  ol||eot  of  the  great  monarcbs  ot  tho  Carlo- 
vHigiearlliM  was  the  establishment  of  a  consol- 
idnfrd  on  piro,  it  can  scarcely  be  held  that  tf  ry 
deliberat«;ly  bought  to  develop  a  system  tbe 
very  essence  or  which  was  the  disintegration 
of  crory  country  in  which  it  existed.  As  has 
been  justly  said :  "  The  peculiar  general  charac- 
ter of  feudalism  is  the  disofiemberment  of  fba 
people  and  of  power  into  a  multitude  of  petty 
nations  and  petty  sovereigns;  the  absence  of 
any  useful  nation,  of  any  central  goverameot.*' 
The  imbecility  of  the  later  kings  of  tho  second 
race  favored  the  advance  of  feudalism  in 
France ;  and  In  that  country  it  was  known 
earlier  thfin  anywhere  c1=:n,  nnd  there  it  receiv- 
ed its  essential  peculiar itxcs.  At  the  time  of 
the  conquest  of  Qatd,  and  the  rise  of  the  Me- 
rovingians, there  were  many  freeholds,  that  is, 
independent  pn»perties,  but  iu  tb«  course  of  the 
5  following  centuries  most  of  these  had  disap- 
peared. The  beneficiary  condition  became  tho 
common  condition  of  territoriid  property.  Ben- 
efice and  fief  are  words  that  express  the  same 
facts  at  different  dates.  In  the  middle  of  the 
12th  century /<«?ifm  and  bene/ieium  were  nscd 
indiffei%ntly,  as  they  had  been  nscci  f  r  some 
tioM  iMwdoo^  to  that  date.  Tbe  exact  n** 
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tare  of  benefices  has  been  the  source  of  conaid-  The  weakness  of  the  Merovingian  kings  CMised 

erable  dilute,  but  the  b^l^  opinion  is,  that  those  officers  to  become  very  iuipcrtant  pencoi 

their  ordinary  duration  was  the  life  of  the  pos-  in  the  state.  The  Carlovingians  sougLt  tolteea 

Besaor,  after  which  they  reverted  to  the  hsc  ;  their  power,  and  with  boiue  ^ucecasso  locgu 

fbk  there  were  instances  of  hereditary  beneScea  that  race  prodtioed  ftbJe  kings ;  but  under  CLa^ 

as  oftrly  fts  tlio  Merovingian  times.   The  ton-  lenngno's  successors  the  connts  rapidly  acqu  -ed 

dency  to  retain  property  in  their  fiunllies  would  iuiiuenco  and  wealth,  and  political  smioii.  7i» 

iMid  men  to  make  use  of  a  variety  of  means  to  same  man  was  allowed  to  enjoy  sevcnlooinitis, 

render  what  they  hold  Ijercditary,  while  the  in  all  of  which  he  endeavored  to  acquire  lutded 

woakncsa  of  the  kings  would  not  enable  them  property,  and  to  assume  a  right  to  his  di^ti«i 

to  VMist  claims  powerfolly  urged  'in  behalf  of  In  the  last  quarter  of  the  9th  century  tbie  9k> 

the  sons  of  beneficiaries.   "  A  natural  conse^  cession  of  a  son  to  a  father^s  county      a  nc. 

qnenoe  of  hereditary  benefices,'*  says  Hallain,  ognized  xatLgo ;  and  "  in  the  next  oentorj  ttttn 

*'was  that  those  who  possessed  them  carved  followed  an  entire  prostration  of  tberojil* 

ont  portions  to  bo  held  of  themselves  by  a  aim-  thority,  and  the  counts  osorped  thdr  pmn- 

ilar  tenure.   Abnndant  proofe  of  tliis  custom,  ments  as  little  sovereignties,  with  the  &ms 

best  known  by  the  nanio  of  snbinfeudation,  oc-  and  all  repalian  rights,  subject  only  to'.hcft-.iil 

car  even  in  the  capitularies  of  P^piu  and  CharlO'  fiup«rioritiy  of  the  kins.   They  now  adii«d  tk 

tnagno.   At  a  later  period  H  beonne  nnlwna] ;  none  of  the  tomty  to  tn^own,  and  Actriffs 

and  what  had  iK'gim  perhaps  through  arobitinn  took  the  appollati  i:i  of  countess.    In  Itilv.'.!ie 

or  pride  was  at  last  dictated  by  neoeaaity.  In  iudepeodenoe  of  the  dukes  was  still  norecoah 

that  disMltilionofaniiiw  which  enaoedaftw  the  plete;  and  although  Otho  the  OvBsttndlai 

dcatljof  Charlemagne,  the  powerfvilloaclers,  con-  descendants  kept  a  stricter  rein  over  those  c/ 

st&ntly  engaged  in  domestic  warfare,  placed  their  Germany,  yet  we  find  the  great  fieis  of  their 

chief  oepenfency  upon  men  whom  they  attached  empire,  throughoat  the  lOtn  eentnry,  gna((d 

by  gratitude,  and  bound  by  strong  conditions,  almost  invariably  to  the  male  and  evea  wvJt 

The  oath  of  fidelity  which  they  had  takeOf  the  heirs  of  the  last  possessor."  Thus  the  htKCi- 

homage  wbtoh  th^  had  paid  to  the  aoverelgn,  tary  principle  was  reoognixed  in  a  (Mk  n- 

they  exacted  from  tlieir  own  vassals.  To  render  spectX-as  related  to  the  posscis^lon  of  hiid,»D4 

military  service  became  the  cssenUal  oUigatioa  as  related  to  the  pcwdtjs&ion  of  politic&l  povo. 

which  the  tetuuit  <ii  a  benefice  nndertook ;  and  ^le  connts  became  the  enemies  of  the  tMi 

out  of  those  ancient  grants,  now  become  for  the  proprietors,whosciraport:inrc  wasderivc4fn«i» 

most  part  hereditary,  there  grew  up  in  the  10th  system  entirely  unlike  that  upon  which  their  cod- 

century,  both  In  name  and  realit^,  the  system  sequence  re^d.   The  allodiaHsts,  or  indepecd- 

of  feudal  tenures."    A  marked  distinction  be-  ent  proprietors,  had  no  protection.  Thokingul 

tween  the  hereditary  right  to  tlie  benefice  and  the  law  could  not  prevent  them  from  being 

the  right  of  fit  fs  was  tliis :  "  Wh^ver  the  ben-  ed  by  their  enemies.   Many  of  them  surrendfred 

eficlary  or  the  giver  died,  the  possessor  of  the  their  lond^,  and  received  them  back  uponfeodil 

benefice  thought  it  necessary  Uiat  ho  should  be  conditions;  or  they  acknowledged  UicinseKb 

confirmed  in  liis  jvossession ;  so  strongly  was  the  vassals  of  a  suzerain.  Yet  the  allodial Isodimn 

prirnitivo  idea  of  tlie  personality  of  tliis  relation  not  entirely  oxtinguishetU    They  were  cemiKa 

and  tho  right  which  resulted  from  it  engraved  in  the  south  of  France,  the  strength  of  ibe 

npon  their  minds.   At  the  end  of  the  10th  cen-  feudal  tenures  being  between  the  Sommc  and  the 

turr,  when  we  enter  truly  into  the  feudal  Loire.  According  to  the  old  French  Jaw.  sItaU 

period,  we  no  lonfi;erfiud  any  thing  of  the  kind:  lands  were  always  noble,  Uke  ficik,  doirtts 

the  right  of  fie&,uiheritance,i9  nolcmgercallea  1680.   In  tlie  German  empire  many  ests'.« 

into  doubt  by  any  one,  it  has  no  longer  any  neod  continued  to  be  held  by  rdloaial  tenure*.  TiA 

of  confirmation."    Under  the  feudal  system  iho  purl  of  the  subject,  however,  is  inroltld  ■ 

territorial  dement  was  known  as  tlie  mf,  and  it  considerable  obscurity,  for  in  tho  royal  chirt^n 

hasbeen  argued  that  thisdid  not  mean  originally  of  the  lOih  and  11th  centuries  Uiewerdsfi^ 

the  land  itself  but  only  the  tenure  thereof,  its  dium  is  continually  used  for  a  fcmb  or  haw 

relation  of  dependence  toward  the  suzerain;  itary  benefice. — Ilallam  notices  the  costoa 

bat  the  weight  of  authority  is  adverse  to  this  of  "commendation,"  concerning  whidt  o|ttf 

Tiew,  though  it  is  admitted  that  at  a  later  period  writers  are  silent.    "  Several  passages  in  ■ndcn 

there  may  have  been  some  such  distinction  laws  and.  instruments,"  ho  says,  "oDocorto 

made,   y^bether  feodum  is  of  Latin  or  German  prove,  tljat  beside  tho  relation  est«Uish«dbe| 

orf^n  la  not  distinctly  settled,  but  tho  German  tween  lord  and  vassal  by  beneficiary  grsot^uKi* 

claim  is  best  supported.    Tho  titles,  or  most  of  was  another  species  more  per>oi;u!,  and  nwrt 

them,  which  became  so  identified  with  feudal-  ck)sely  resembling  that  of  patron  and  cl>^°|  |^ 

imu  were  not  originally  hereditary,  but  were  the  Roman  republic   This  was  nsnsllj  cam 

made  so  gradually,  like  the  property  possessions  «oi  1 1 '  nendation,  and  appears  to  have  kou  fouta^d 

which  rendered  the  great  vassals  so  powerful,  on  two  very  general  principles,  both  of 

Dnkea,  oonnta,  and  marquises,  or  margraves,  tiie  dlstni^ea  state  of^ sodety  fDcnleafed.  JM 

were  at  first  provincial  governors,  officers  in-  weak  needed  the  protection  of  tlie  powcrft-; 

trusted  withcertainmecificdaUei^tbemai|pravea  and  tho  goveromeat  needed  aoroo  security 

being  ebaiged  with  the  otMtodjr  of  the  firamtiani  pnblio  oiiar.  Even  bafefe  the  iawipaarv 
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Franks,  Salvian,  a  writer  of  the  fith  centurj, 
menUoiu  the  ooilOBi  of  obtaining  the  protection 

of  the  great  by  money,  and  blatnes  their  rapa- 
city, though  ho  allows  tlie  natural  reasonablo- 
I.0S3  of  the  practice.  The  diaodvMBftageous  con- 
ditinn  of  the  less  powerful  freemen,  which  ended 
ia  the  eervitode  of  one  part,  and  in  the  feudal 
TSMJage  of  another,  led  soch  as  fbrtunotflfy 
stUl  preeeryed  their  allodial  property  to  insure 
its  d^ence  by  a  stipulated  payment  of  money. 
Soch  payments  may  be  traced  in  extant  obar- 
ton,  chiefly  indeed  of  monasteries.   In  the  case 
of  prirate  persons,  it  may  bo  presamed  that 
this  voluntary  contract  was  frequently  diangod 
hy  the  stronger  party  into  a  perfect  feodfd  de> 
jiendenoe.   Yrcm  this,  however,  aa  I  imagine, 
It  probably  differed,  in  being  capable  of  dissolu- 
tkw  at  the  inferior'a  pleasare,  withoat  inoorring 
•  forftitara,  as  well  as  having  no  nlation  to 
land.  Homage,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
incident  to  commeailatioD,  as  well  as  to  vassal- 
age. Military  aenice  was  sometimes  fbe  eon- 
dition  of  thi-j  engagement.    It  was  the  law  of 
Truice,  ao  late  at  least  as  the  commencement 
«f  the  third  race  of  kings,  that  no  man  oonld 
take  a  part  in  private  wars  except  in  defence 
of  his  own  lord.  This  we  learn  from  a  historian 
about  tlM  end  of  the  10th  century,  who  rdatea 
that  one  Erminfrid,  having  been  released  from 
Li3  iMMoage  to  Count  Burchard,  on  ceding  the 
fitf  be  hadheM  of  him  to  a  monastery,  renewed 
the  ceremony  on  a  war  breaking  out  between 
BurcLard  and  another  nobleman,  wherein  he 
was  dcsinms  to  give  assbtance;  since,  tlie 
author  observes,  it  is  not,  nor  has  been  the 
practice  in  France,  for  any  man  to  be  concerned 
IB  war,  except  in  the  presence  or  by  the  eom- 
mand  of  his  lord.    Indaed,  there  is  reason  to 
infer,  fh>m  the  capitularies  of  Charles  the 
fiild,  that  every  man  was  bonnd  to  attach  him> 
?<  'f  to  «omo  lord,  though  it  was  the  privilege 
"I  a  Ireeraan  to  choose  his  own  superior.  And 
this  is  strongly  supported  by  the  analogy  of  oar 
Antrlo-Saxon  laws,  where  it  is  frequently  •e- 
pcated,  that  no  man  should  continue  without 
aloid.  There  are,  too,  as  it  seems  to  me,  a 
gTpat  nnmlKT  of  passages  in  Domesday  book 
wliich  coiitirni  this  distinction  between  personal 
<  uiimiendation  and  the  beneficiary  tenure  of 
land.  Perhaps  I  nmy  bo  thought  to  dwell  too 
prolixly  on  this  obscurd  custom  ;  but  as  it  tends 
to  illu5trate  those  mutual  relations  of  lord  and 
raasal  which  supplied  the  place  of  regular  gov- 
muaeot  in  the  polity  of  Europe,  and  has  seldom 
or  never  been  explicitly  noticed,  its  introdoo- 
tkm  seemed  not  improper." — By  the  edict  of 
Vibo,  issued  by  Conrad  II.,  emperor  of  Germa- 
^7  (1037),  4  regulations  are  established :  "  that 
BO  man  should  be  deprived  of  his  fief,  whether 
Md  of  the  emperor  or  a  mesne  lord,  but  by  the 
of  the  empire,  and  the  judgment  of  his 
peers ;  that  from  such  judgment  an  immediate 
▼Mnl  might  appeal  to  nis  sovereign ;  that  fieA 
sbotild  be  inherited  by  sons  and  their  children, 
or  in  their  failure,  by  brothers  provided  they 
mtijtuda  pa  Urna^  sooh  as  had OMOfloded  fh» 


tlie  father;  and  that  the  lord  shonld  not  alien- 
ate the  tief  of  his  vassal  without  his  consent.'* 
Tliis  edict,  though  relntinp  imme<liately  otdy  to 
Lombardy,  is  thought  to  mark  the  full  maturity 
of  the  feudal  s^^m,  and  the  test  stage  of  its 
progress.  object  was  to  put  an  end  to  dis- 
agreements between  inferior  vasi^als  and  their 
immediate  lords,  which  had  been  caused  by  the 
want  of  settled  usage.  Guizot  is  of  opinion  that 
the  essential  facts,  the  constituent  elements  of 
the  feudal  system,  may  be  reduced  to  three,  via: 
1,  the  particular  nature  of  territorial  property, 
real,  full,  hereditary,  and  yet  derived  from  a 
superior,  imposing  certain  personal  obligations 
on  its  possessor,  under  pain  of  forfeiture ;  in  a 
word,  wanting  in  that  complete  independence 
which  is  now  its  characteristic ;  2,  the  amal- 
gamation of  sovereignty  with  property,  the  at- 
tribution to  the  proprietor  of  the  soil,  over  all 
the  inhabitants  of  that  soil,  of  the  whole  or 
nearly  the  whole  of  those  rights  which  con- 
stittate  wlwt  we  now  eal!  sovereignty,  and 
which  are  now  possessed  only  by  puvcrninenl, 
the  public  power;  8,  the  hierarchical  system  <tf 
legwative,  judicial,  and  military  institutions, 
which  united  the  possessors  of  fiefs  among 
themselves,  and  formed  them  into  a  general.so- 
dety.  Theee,  he  thinks,  are  the  truly  essential 
and  constitutive  facts  of  feudalism,  containing  all 
the  others,  though  it  would  bet  easy  to  resolve  it 
Into  a  larger  number  of  demoita,  wd  to  assign 
to  it  a  greater  number  of  characteristics.  Of 
property  we  have  already  spoken.  Of  feudal 
relations,  support  and  fidelity  were  the  prind- 
pal.  The  vassal  owed  service  to  Ijis  lord,  and 
the  lord  protection  to  his  vassal.  If  the  vassal 
failed  in  liis  obligation,  his  land  was  forfeited; 
if  the  lord  failed,  ho  lost  liis  seit^niory.  It  is 
disputed  whether  the  vassal  was  bouud  to  fol- 
low hb  lord's  standard  against  hb  own  kindred. 
As  respected  the  king,  the  relations  were  loose 
and  shifting.  There  are  instances  of  vassals 
aiding  their  immediate  superiors  against  tiia 
king;  and  the  royal  power  was  always  in  an- 
tagonism to  the  feudal  system. — The  ceremo- 
nies followed  when  a  lief  wss  conferred  weva 
prinriprilly  homat^c.  fealty,  and  investiture. 
Tiic  lirst  expressed  the  submission  and  devoted- 
ness  of  the  vassal  toward  his  lord.  The  oath 
of  fealty  differed  Httle  in  language  from  the  act 
of  homage,  but  was  indispensable,  was  taken  by 
ecclesiastics,  but  not  by  minors,  and  could  be  re- 
ceived by  prosy.  Investitore  was  the  actual 
conveyance  of  feudal  lands,  and  was  proper  or 
improper.   By  the  first,  the  vassal  was  put  in 

Sosscssion  npon  the  ground,  by  the  lord  or  his 
epnty,  which  the  EnirUsh  law  calb  livery  of 
seisin ;  by  the  second^  possession  was  given 
symbolically,  by  the  delivery  of  a  branch,  turft, 
or  stone,  or  some  other  natural  object,  accord- 
ing to  custom.  Nearly  a  hundred  varietios  of 
investitore  are  mentioned.  Xhe  vassal's  duties 
oommeneed  with  his  investiture.  These  were 
very  nunierous,  and  it  is  impossible  to  defiiio 
them  at  large.  They  embraced  nearly  every 
oUigHloa  that  MB.  oilitiB  laoh  a  stale  of  sooir 
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et  J 118  ih«n  pr«rafl«d  over  moat  of  Christendora. 
They  varied,  too,  with  place  aud  time.  Mili- 
tary service  depended  upoa  cirounutauoeai 
tbongh  40  days  was  the  mnal  term  th«t  tfie 
tenant  of  a  knight's  fee  was  bound  to. bo  in  the 
field  at  his  own  expense.  Among  tbe  leudal 
Inddeiita  advantagoons  to  tiie  lord  mro  relkA^ 
fines  upon  .iliLiirJion,  escheats,  ud,  wardship, 
and  marriage^  tbe  two  latter  placing  tbe  wards 
and  oqdun  minon  among  bis  Tinab  almost 
entirely  at  big  mercy.  The  control  of  f.  malo 
vaasois  was  carried  to  its  utmost  extent  in.  the 
Latin  kingdom  of  Jeraaaleni,  fbnnded  by  the  first 
crusaders  at  the  time  when  t!ic  fcnrla]  system 
was  at  its  height.  Improper  helk,  as  tbey  were 
esUed  to  dlsttaigiiiah  ttiem  fiom  tfie  uOitttiT 
fiof<^,  -yvcro  in  time  granted,  in  order  to  gratify 
pride,  or  to  raise  money.  They  were  granted 
Ibr  a  price,  and  wtthont  reference  to  mlUtai7 
■ervioe.  The  langaage  of  the  feudal  law  was 
applied  by  a  kind  <^  metaphor  to  almost  every 
transfer  of  property.  Hence,  pennons  of  notej* 
and  allowances  of  provisions,  however  remote 
from  right  notions  of  a  iiei^  wero  Bometiines 
granted  under  that  name;  and  even  where  land 
was  the  subject  of  the  donation,  cttnditiona 
were  often  lucrative,  often  honorai  y,  and  sumo- 
times  indierous."  FMb  of  office,  too,  were 
granted,  by  which  person'?  recei%  Gd  grants  of 
Mind  on  condition  of  performing  some  domestic 
aervlee  to  the  lord.  The  mechanic  arta  were  oap» 
lied  on  in  t  )ic  bouses  of  tbe  great  by  perpons  re- 
ceiving landa  uix>Q  Uioee  conditions. — ^The  feudal 
wptbtOk  was  exclusive  in  its  spirit  In  striotMil^ 
a  person  not  noble  br  birth  could  not  possess  a 
fief,  though.  OS  w ilk  all  general  principle^  there 
were  oooanonal  exceptions  to  this  rule,  which 
inereased  as  Uio  aristocratical  spirit  deciined. 
Three  descents  were  nece^ary  to  remove  fully 
the  stain  of  ignoble  blood.  Children  bora 
of  an  ignoble  mother,  in  lawful  wedlock,  were 
looked  upon  as  of  illegiUmate  origin.  Tbe 
higher  clergy,  as  prdatcs  and  abbots,  were  feudal 
nobles.  Eoclesiastioal  tenants  come  witliin  the 
scope  of  feudal  duty.  Below  the  gentle  classes 
were  the  freemen  and  the  serfs.  The  former  were 
dwellers  in  chartered  towns,  and  were  destined 
to  have  an  importantpnrt  !n  desboying  the  feudal 
Bystom ;  and  in  England,  the  vcoraanry,  to  whoso 
existence  tliat  country  owed  its  leadmgptlaoe  in 
the  nilitary  system  or  Europe,  were  use  among 
the  freemen.  The  serfs,  or  villeins,  were  among 
tbe  most  abject  of  mankind,  and  were  hated 
and  maltreated  beomse  they  had  been  Injured. 
In  some  countries  there  was  n  distinction  niiido 
between  villeins  and  ser&i  the  latter  being  oom- 
pelted  to  the  nerformanee  of  tbe  vilest  ubon^ 
and  thoroughly  enslaved,  while  the  condition 
tof  tbe  former  was  not  so  harsh,  tbur  paymeiits 
•nd  duties  being  ddteed.  '*The  thfird  estate 
of  man,"  says  Boaumanoir,  "is  that  of  such  as 
are  not  free;  and  those  are  not  aU  of  one  con- 
dition, Ibr  some  are  so  subject  to  tiidrlord  Itet 
bo  may  t.il:c  n!l  thoy  have,  alive  nr  dead,  and 
imprison  liim,  whenever  he  pleas^  being  ao- 
ooittt«bl»  to  aoM  but  Ctod;  wliito  oHmbi  «• 


trsated  ibow  ^entl^f  fron  whom  the  lord  en 

taVe  nofliin^  butcusUMnary  payin^.Tit^.thoi^ii 
their  death  all  thejr  have  escheats  to  bin."  hoj»> 
aUy  at  no  tiae  ia  the  worM^  Ustotyvvtib 

mass  of  the  people  so  Tiadly  trwted  as  duricgtln 
existence  of  the  lisudol  system^  and  jmjtil 
thoseeastomaaiid  opinloaa  that  atiH  iofsiiAi 

growth  of  the  people  in  knowledge  aodhippi- 
ness  in  several  countries,  are  bnt  rdtcs  d  iU 
qrstsm,  and  yet  eontlniie  to  do  its  wnlE^llsn 

wero  several  causes  for  the  decline  and  M  if 
feudalism.  Tbe  two  extremes  of  wcktj  v«n 
alike  interested  in  its  destruction,  and  eaiiis»> 
ally  8ong-!,t  it:  tlie  king,  feebly  graspiog » scep- 
tre that  was  not  an  emblem  ot'  {wv«,  int 
■carcely  more  than  ft  fooPa  baable;  sod  tb 
squalid  people,  who  were  trentcd  hj  the  nJ- 
iug  classes  with  less  consideration  ihmtitij]» 
stowed  upon  beasts  of  chose.  The  growth  tt 
the  institution  of  chivalry  whldi  was  one  cf  tin 
children  of  feudalism,  was  uyariouA  to  Um  (fs- 
tem  whence  it  sprung.  The  fetMlal  rretea  M 
much  to  do  with  tlie  rmsades,  and  it  was  pli- 
ably the  only  state  ot  society  ia  wiucli  tks« 
expeditiona  ooiild  either  have  been  nadotih^ 
or  hnvp  been  renewed  from  time  to  time dnrinj 
nearly  200  years ;  yet  they  worked  must 
ously  to  it,  and  helped  to  prepare  tbe  vBjtitk 
fall.  The  growth  of  the  townc,  the  increiaof 
commerce,  the  developmetit  oi  the  commerail 
■pirit,  the  acquisition  of  military  knowledge^ 
tno  people  in  ?ercrnl  ronntrie*!,  sdeutificinvtiS' 
tioDS  and  tliscuvei  it*^  aud  Lin:  appltCAtioB  (S 
gmipowder  to  the  uses  of  war,  were  antoogtbi 
caTi*e!*  of  tbe  downfall  of  the  system,  Itidirf 
seat  was  J  rjuioe,  and  in  tliat  country  it  hW 
utterly  as  a  l  ulwarkagainsttheEnglishiaTtsioai 
of  tho'l4tli  century,  which  rapidly  aajelentedte 
fote.  It  might  have  remained  poweiftl  dinv 
the  first  century  of  the  Valois  kings  had  i:  'A 
proved  totally  unequal  to  the  bosincfls  it  ckun- 
ed  to  bo  peculiarly  its  own,  thst,  nsmely,  of 
defending  the  soil  its  members  owncil,  anJ  tb« 
country  they  governed.  Cr^cf  and  Poilieo 
wwe  blessings  to  France,  and  the  Jaeq^^ 
well,  for  they  led  to  change  that  were  iDota- 
patible  with  the  existence  of  politiosi  foodsIisaL 
Sismoodi,  Hutoire  fiet  FramfaitiJfvA, 
1821-43);  Guizot,  JlisUnre  ds  lncittUta:m» 
DroMe  (Paris,  1880);  Michelet,  JIitU>m  di 
JlwMS  (Paris,  1888-'57) ;  HaUam,  "Earepodm^ 
ing  the  Middle  Ages"  (London,  1818);  Boll,  -Ife- 
torioalStndiee  of  Feudalifim"  (London.  M 
fkukkBAGH,  Pjloi.  Jbem  Amnkk^*"^ 

11  1  r,  a  German  jurist,  born  in  Frankfurt-^m  f^*' 
Main,  Nov.  ^  1776,  died  May  29, 
ttndled  law  at  Jena,  wlierahebeeaMa  |M""' 

or  of  (lie  imivcr-itv  in  1601,  and  flftenr«nl 'Ma- 
tured at  iuel  and  Landahut.  From  lb4)S  to 
he  was  asristaat  aeeretary  of  jostice  and  ynrj 
councillor  in  Bavaria.  He  lost  thi8plsceui«»- 
sequence  of  his  liberalo^nions,  and  was  appoim- 
«d  ebiefjoatiee  of thempreme  court  at  An^^ 
While  there  ho  ir  *  -ested  himself  in  tbc  mj^ 
rions  circumstances  surrounding  the  fat<rf^ 
luhappy  Caspar  Qauser,  J   '  '^'^ 
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Lbe  mystery  vithoat  much  regard  to  the  eover- 
elgn  ftndBct  wbleh  w«re  tiuN^t  to  be  eompfo* 

iiii!*d  in  the  matter.  Ft  ucrb  ir  h  was  the  author 
of  a  code  of  criminal  law  for  the  kingdom  of 
wkittidofiiuwyateiidardlAtrboolu.  Ofthese, 

the  Lehrhueh  det  gnncinen  xnDeuUehland  fftll- 
tifffa  pciniichea  UechU  (1601)  ia  to  the  present 
^y  (me  of  the  highest  antboritJM  oa  rae  mb- 
jiH't  of  criminal  law  in  Germany. — ^Lrnwio,  son 
of  the  preceding,  a  German  philosopher  of  the 
lO-Qilied  younger  Hegelian  school,  born  in  Ans- 
jMch  in  1J"'04,  studied  theolog}' and  phik)sop)»v 
at  Ueideiberg  and  Berlin  from  1822  to  162d,  and 
became  a  tutor  at  the  university  of  Erlangen  in 
1828,  but  retired  into  private  life  f<»<>n  uftcr, 
(Hxupying  himself  solely  with  literary  labors, 
ift  1844  he  delivered  a  brief  course  of  lectures 
it  the  university  of  Heidelberg.   He  subso- 
(iucQily  retired  to  a  small  village  in  Franconia, 
where  he  directs  an  industrial  establlshnMiifci 
and  devotes  his  leisure  hours  to  literary  pur- 
suits.  Amoog  his  works  (a  collection  of  wliich 
has  been  pabUihed  in  9  vols.,  1846-57)  the  fol- 
!iwtng  are  the  most  important :  Abdlard  und 
H'-Mue  (1833) ;  Ge»chUhts  der  neueren  Philoto- 
pkie  (2  vols.,  1888-'87) ;  Pierre  BayU  (1838), 
m»  We»m  de»  Chri»Unthum$  (Leipsic,  1841); 
hot  Wesen  der  Religion  (2d  ed.,  1849).  Theogonie 
(Leipsic,  1857). — The  leading  principle  of  Feuer- 
btcli'a  philoaophv  is  the  identification  of  God 
with  Ae  idealiseaeaaence  of  man,  or  the  deified 
essence  of  nature.    His  own  statement  is :  "  My 
tbeorynuyr beoondeoaed intwo words:  nature 
Old  nan.    That  bmng  whieh,  in  my  opinion,  is 
tfco  presiipjKJsitlon,  the  cause  of  existence  of 
msQ,  is  not  God — a  mjratwioiu,  vaguei  inde&> 
rits  term — but  nature.    On  the  <»her  hand, 
that  being  in  which  nature  becomes  conscious 
of  itself;  is  man."     True,  it  follows  Irom  my 
tiwary  that  thars  is  no  God,  that  is  to  baj,  no 
i:l»tract  being,  distinct  from  nature  and  man, 
vluch  diraoses  of  the  destinies  of  the  universe 
•id  mdciiid  at  its  discretion;  but  this  negatloii 
5'  only  a  consequence  of  tho  cognition  of  Grod's 
ukotitywith  the  enenoe  of  nature  and  man.'' 
lEiniXANTS,  ft  branch  of  the  order  of  Ob» 
tercians,  fonnded  in  Fran  -o  in  If)??  by  .Tcm 
dti  1&  tiani^  for  the  Jitricter  observance  of  the 
roles  of  8t  Beneifiot,  and  declared  Independent 
by  Sixttis  V.  in  1686,    It  received  originiilly  a 
T«tj  severe  discipline,  its  members  being  ob- 
Bfed  to  go  with  naked  head  and  feet,  to  sleep 
Bpon  f;!ank3,  and  to  cat  on  their  knees.  The 
ruks  rere  subsequently  greatly  relaxed,  and  the 
order  spread  over  Franee  and  Italy.   It  was 
d'tstln^ished  by  tho  part  which  its  members, 
ttueeuUy  the  preacher  liernardde  Moutgaiilard, 
fldri  U  pftU  Feuillanty  took  in  the  civil  wars 
of  Fraoce  in  tho  time  of  the  league.   After  hay- 
ing been  the  centre  of  nnmeroos  agitations,  the 
Feaiilsots  of  France  were  in  16M  separated  from 
^><^  of  Italy.    Their  cof5tnTno  was  a  white  robe 
ir-thoat  a  scapal&Tf  md  a  white  cowl. — De  la 
Baniire  founded  at  the  ainie  time  a  female 
^erof  »nil1antc'^,  whoso  convent  was  fir-^t  near 
XooliMu^  and  afterward,  by  invitation  of  Aune 


of  Aastria,  in  Paris.  The  severe  discipline  to 
wMoh  the  members  of  this  order  at  first  sub- 
jected thcmfsielvea  caused  the  deatli  of  many  of 
them,  and  was  reprimanded  by  the  pope.  The 
onder  Luted  till  1790. — In  the  French  reyolotion 
a  club  opposed  to  the  Jacobins  wo-h  la^nvn  as 
the  Feuillanty,  from  their  meeting  iu  a  cuuvcnt 
of  the  abolished  ordoT. 

FEUILLET,  OcTAVK,  a  French  author,  born 
in  St.  Lo,  Manche,  in  1822.  lie  woa  educated 
at  the  college  of  Lout*  U  Grand  in  Paris,  and 
^ince  1B45  lias  gained  a  high  reputation  as  A 
graceful  writer  of  novels  and  plays,  in  some  of 
whieh  other  literary  men  have  been  hisooUabt^ 
rators.  A  collection  of  his  writings  was  pub* 
li&hed  in  1853-  66,  in  8  vols.,  in  the  Jiibliothequs 
contemporaine,  EOsmost  pc^ulor  novel,  Bomam 
d'ttn  jeune  homnu  pawTf  (Pav\<,,  1S5S),  has  been 
dramatized  in  France  and  in  Genuany  (Vienna, 
1869),  and  translated  into  Engiiah  (Kevr  Yorl^ 
1869). 

FEVER,  tl  namo  commonly  applied  to  the 
aasembla^;  oi  s\  mptoms  formed  by  accelerati<»i 
of  the  pulse,  chills  followed  by  heat,  thirst,  and 
a  general  feeling  of  lassitude  and  uneasiness; 
various  names  have  been  added  to  the  fever, 
according  to  the  organ  ofiboted,  or  the  sup- 
poeed  nature  of  the  morbific  cause.  There  is 
no  subject  which  has  been  a  greater  source  of 
contention  amoog  physicians,  or  has  been  more 
discussed  in  tho  scnoob  of  medicine  from  Hip- 
pocrates to  Ix)ui3  and  Chotiicl,  than  that  of 
the  nature  and  seat  of  fever;  and  even  at  the 
present  time  dliformt  and  opposite  opinions 
prevail  concerning  it.  According  to  Laenneo, 
Hippocrates  ooasioered  fever  as  a  simple  disease, 
always  of  the  same  nature,  regarding  as  oompli> 
oationsthc  symptoms  which  modern  ])athologicaI 
anatomy  has  made  characteristioof  the  numm^os 
Tsrieties  of  fbver.  Oebas  regarded  feyw  as  a 
general  disease.  Galen  seems  to  have  been  the 
Irst  to  give  a  precise  definition  of  the  word, 
and  to  have  divided  Urm  into  the  Idiopathio 
or  essential,  and  tho  eynipt  nuitic,  an  idea 
wbioh  has  been  the  cause  of  endless  and  bitter 
dispntas  in  the  raedieal  world.  He  made,  how- 
evor,  a  great  proirress  wlien  he  di^^covered  that 
many  so  called  levers  are  tlie  conseanenoe  of 
loesl  iidimmations ;  it  has  been  said  tnat  in  his 
writingsmay  be  trnrof]  the  dirivlon  of  fevers  into 
inflammatory,  bilious,  mucou^  putnd,  and  ma- 
lignant, tlMfiunonfl  **pyTetoIogical  pentateuch,'* 
sanctioned  afterward  by  the  authority  of  Pinel. 
The  principles  of  Galen  influenced  the  medical 
world  until  the  time  of  Stahl,  Hoffmann,  and 
Boerhaavc.  Stahl  comidere<l  fever  a  salutary 
effort  of  the  vital  principle  to  throw  out  morbi- 
fic matter  bpr  the  increased  excretions  and  accre- 
tions; Ilofimann  made  it  consist  in  tho  felrilo 
heat  (fever  of  the  Greelu),  and  in  its  preceding 
chill ;  Boerbaave  laid  still  more  ^ress  OB  me- 
chanical principles,  and  regarded  it  as  nn  nccclc^r- 
ation,  agitation,  and  combination  of  tho  various 
fiokla,  by  wUoh  the  cause  of  diseose  undei^ 
went  n  coction  and  fliniinntion,  with  the  char« 
acteristio  symptonu  of  fever.  Culimi  ditibelidYed 
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the  humoral  causes  of  fcrer,  and  traced  its  origin  the  sweeping  cODclasions  of  tho  nm  Qotcueg, 
to  tbe  iMTTOiit  sjrsteni,  tho  depression  of  wlioae  wUoh,  from  the  very  fact  of  its  exdosTcoa^ 
energy  prothif'es  jit  fii-st  feebleness  of  all  its  opposition  to  received  opinions,  and  bold  iilto. 
fuDCtioiiii,  fuUowcd  hy  reaction,  spasm,  and  in-  caoy,  as  iu  many  subsequent  and  pr<i^Uk omkS- 
oreascd  circulation,  on  the  degrees  of  which  the  cal  delusions,  led  away  in  a  bodyudfmitnw 
varieties  and  duration  of  fevers  depend;  he  of  routine  practitioners  and  the  ever crc^sk^ 
divided  remittent  fevers  into  inflammatory  and  public.    While  with  Bouillaud  there  u  noiui 
nervous,  calling  tho  former  tynmhrn  ana  the  thing  as  essential  fevers,  all  such  beizi;  ir&f- 
latter  typhtu  ;  ho  admits  also  a  third,  the  com-  tomatio  of  inflammation,  vascolar  irriUtioL  cf 
mon  fever  of  hia  country,  a  combination  of  the  action  of  complicating  putrid  matten  in 
other  two,  but  most  resembling  typhus,  which  blood,  Chomel,  at  the  same  time  that  he  idoiti 
he  calls  tynochus,    8auvages,  by  combining  fever  as  symptomatic  of  local  iDflunnutiaai, 
together  dilTerent  febrile  symptoms,  established  from  clinical  and  post-mortem  research(inti> 
more  than  150  kinds  of  fever,  ridienling  the  tains  the  existence  of  idiopatbie  fevers,  ir.-i 
idea  of  cssentiaUj^,  and  considering  all  fevers  as  acute  and  geueral  sjmptoou^  iod»endcBt  d 
symptomatic  l%e  resnlts  of  tbe  obserrattona  local  afl^lom,  aod  iMving  after  «iftwl»' 
of  the  IStli  century  had  iti  all  countries  diinin-  sions  to  wliicli  the  phenomena  coiiM  k  fit  'T 
ished  the  namber  of  essential  fevers,  and  in-  attributed.  Louis  has  established  aatii&ctflaj 
oreawd  that  of  local  {ttflammationa.  S^j^dmham  a  eonneotion  between  typhoid  ffsversiidlh»» 
regarded  tlic  violence  of  inflammation  as  the  atomical  lesion  of  tho  glands  of  tlie  ilenn;  bn 
principal  cause  of  what  was  then  called  the  he  does  not  explain  the  natnre  of  tbiihisi, 
tnallgnanoy  of  fbyera,  and  sdd  that  the  oonae*  whether  It  Is  the  mote  or  conieqieew,  rty 
qucnces  arising  from  the  previous  understanding  death  occurs  in  tliis  disease  before  the  ip{>etr- 
of  that  word  had  been  more  destructive  to  the  anoe  of  the  intertinal  affection,  and  vbj  tk 
human  race  than  gunpowder.  Notwfthstanding  grave  symptoma  eoHtimie  and  even  prow  fid 
the  occurrence  of  several  epidemics  in  the  lost  after  the  cicatriznti  n  of  the  ulcers;  in  fact,  lis 
third  of  the  18th  century  which  seemed  toprove  fever,  which  many  make  the  turaiiig  point  a 
that  inteatfaial  inflammatloii  ia  the  oaoae  of  some  the  diaooitioii,  staada  nraeh  hi  need  or  IMcr 
fevers,  tho  essentiality  of  these  diseases  still  held  investigation.   It  b  evidently  inipossMft  to  de- 
firm  possession  of  the  minds  of  physicians;  the  cido  for  one  or  the  other  of  the  exclusirt  op- 
mnoons  fever  at  06ttingen  in  1760  and  1761,  iona  of  essentiality  or  nooresMntitlitT  of  fcren 
that  at  Naples  in  1764,  and  tlie  petechial  fever  tlie  most  able  phyeicians  of  the  wnJ 
at  Genoa  in  1799  and  1800,  iu  most  ciijses  were  probably  occupy  at  present  tiie  luiddle  gwtc 
wliat  is  now  called  typhoid  fever,  whose  priaeU  of  (AMwael,  aooepting the  febrile sfl'ectioosvif' 
pal  lesion  is  in  the  Peyer's  patches  of  the  ileum,  tomntic  of  ir  flrunmation,  but  also  certsis  eeei- 
At  this  time  Pinel  divided  essential  fevers  into  tial  or  oontinnod  fevers  characterized  bj  tie 
6  Tarielies,  which  are  only  badly  characterized  want  of  relation  between  the  sereritr  cf  lie 
portions  of  the  course  and  modifications  of  symptoms  and  the  slight  extent  of      ~  ^ 
typhoid  fever ;  and,  though  he  denied  their  con-  lesion,  by  the  spedal  nature  of  their  cau-*^^*  -  ^ 
nection  with  local  inflammationa,  his  very  names  contagious,  endemic,  and  epidemic  fermi.  ^- 
of  angiotenic,meningo-gastrio,  and  adeno-menin-  by  such  a  series  of  general  phenomena  tk«J  to 
geal,  recognize  the  mfluence  of  such  inflamma-  one  local  lesion  could  in  any  way  explain  tliffi. 
tiott^  espedally  thoao  of  the  gastro-intestinal  Leaving,  then,  the  nature  of  fever  to  be  settM 
mucons  mcmhranc.   The  researches  of  Prost  by  fbture  researches,  a  few  of  the  pn^^ 
in  1804  gave  the  first  decided  blow  to  tho  theory  forms  mentioned  in  the  books  mar  be  AW 
of  the  essentiality  of  fevers.  These  wore  followed  to  hero.    Among  the  fevers  symptooatjc  « 
by  tho  discovery  of  Petit,  who  traced  in  n  Hf>rvr  external  or  irfternni  inflammation?  are : the tni» 
and  positive  manner  the  connection  between  ilio  matic  fever,  ac<  tinipanying  wouutli  wwlfwp'* 
.ulceration  of  Peyer's  glands  and  entero-niesonte-  operations ;  lung  fever,  which  is  pncnmoni*! 
ric  fever,  afterward  so  fully  illustrated  by  Louis  intlmiTnation  of  the  lungs;  bram  ftftrw^y* 
in  his  work  on  typhoid  fever.    Upon  this  fever  tlammation  of  the  substance  or  memlma*** 
was  made  to  turn  tho  whole  theory  of  non-easen-  this  organ ;  rhenttiatie  fever,  or  nnite 
tiality,  Ws  intestinal  manifestation  forming  the  ti>;m  ;  catarrhal  fever,  acoompai^iflg 
connecting  link  between  the  febrile  exanthemata  iuliucn/.a;  milk  fever,  the  funeodwl  •■J^ 
with  evident  ootaneous  Inflamma^on,  and  other  anoe  attending  the  physiological  R^  ri  nrii  w 
twvn  where  anatomical  lesions  were  not  so  ap-  this  fluid,  coming  on  the  8d  or  4tb  dg  '^ 
parent.  It  was  reserved  for  Broussais,  the  author  delivery,  and  rarely  lasting  more  AsbI4m**» 
of  the  so  called  physiological  doctrine,  in  1816,  and  puerperal  fever,  by  wnieh  i^  ""'j^"^ 
to  completely  overturn  the  doctrine  of  essen-  flammation  of  the  p«eritonenm,  or  of 
tiality,  and  to  maintain  that  all  fevers  enter  into  and  its  appendages,  attacking  women  "^f^^ 
the  category  of  local  intlammations.     Almost  delivered,  and  f-ometimes  rapinj:  '""'^^^'^vj: 
all  the  medical  writers  of  Trance  flocked  to  the  becoming  contagious,  and  seexning  to  a^'^v^l 
-etandard  <^  Brotissais,  who  in  his  own  ooiintry  and  to  produce  phlegmonous eryeipelf  -  jotu 
at  least  bore  down  all  opposition.    Still,  many  these  forms  the  heat  of  the  sarface  is 


enlightened  physicians  in  other  countries,  and  the  poise  accelerated,  the  thirst  greaM^^^  , 
<3hoiiiilaBd  Geadrin  inn«iioe»  dldaotMoipt  kn^  wttli  IiMttade,  vealMk  twmim  " 
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peonliar  syroptoms  according  to  tlic  organ  at- 
tatiei ;  this  coadition  maj  anqaefltionjibly  be 
prodaced  by  fatigue,  bj  the  iirSuenoe  <rf  pnyii' 
cd  agents,  and  by  moral  causes.  •Intermittent 
fevers  (like  lever  and  ague)  are  characterized  by 
paroxjrvnn     diOla,  heat,  and  tweating,  regu- 
larly sucoceding  each  other,  with  intervals  of 
cMafdete  apyrexin;  they  are  irregular,  quotid- 
VM,  totfaUL,  or  quartan,  accunling  as  the  IntoP- 
ro!  is  one,  two,  or  three  days,  or  of  varying  and 
lufl^  doratioa ;  in  miasmatic  districts  many 
fiMNi  take  on  an  intennittent  type,  wUch 
nnder  ordinary  cireurnstancos  liave  no  such 
chtftctcr.  According  to  ChomeL  the  double 
qootiifiui  fever  Is  aTwi^  and  the  eommoa 
quolidion  ia  half  the  oases,  symptomatic  of  in- 
duomatkm  in  the  polmonary,  digestive,  or  uri- 
aaiy  nnooiis  membranes,  of  the  2d  stage  of 
plilhisis,  or  ff  (Iccp-seated  and  suj)erficial  snp- 
p'lntionsj  so  that  the  duration  ot"  intcrniifcsiion 
lHN^>tn«•  an  important  diagnostic  sign.  Even 
iath«  course  of  typ)j<»id  fever,  chills  will  often 
occur  at  the  same  liour  for  a  few  days  in  suc- 
min.  Ivtinittont  fevers  are  characterized  by 
jwmtinaoos  febrile  condition,  complicated  with 
intermittent  symptoms  of  chills  and  heat  at  the 
Hnooing  of  their  eoQfse,  and  of  heat  toward 
tlrtir  close ;  tlicy  eccm  in  many  cases  to  be  of 
muunnatic  origin,  luid  to  be  modified  interrait- 
trnts.  Continneil  fevers  have  no  intermissions 
"iaring  their  o<)ur>e,  but  generxdly  one  or  two 
parviysios  of  increaj>ed  febrile  condition,  with- 
out chills  daring  the  24  hours ;  they  affect  the 
vliole  system,  independent  to  a  certain  extent 
of  organic  lesions,  yet  charaoterized  by  symp- 
toms indicating  cutaneous  or  ga8tro-inte>iinal 
irritttioo.  The  simpleet  ia  the  ephemeral  con- 
tiaooof  forer,  having  the  nsnal  symptoms  of 
kssitade  and  uneasiness,  with  heat  of  skin, 
tbiitt|  headache,  and  rapid  pulae,  rarely  last- 
^  more  than  a  day  or  two,  and  frequently 
cjQsed  Ly  fatigue  of  body  or  mind,  or  vivid 
malMKa.  The  mo6t  ooounou  coutioued  fever 
e(  the  United  States  is  the  typhoid,  wUoh 
^iil  be  describetl  under  its  own  title;  slow 
^  iMTVoas  fevers  are  more  forma  of  it.  Ueo- 
liner  b  that  form  wdl  known  in  persons  mt- 
faring  from  lingering  and  exliansting  diseases, 
u  ia  oonstimption  and  chronic  suppurations. 
Ydknr  ferer,  or  blsek  Tomit,  b  endemio  in 
tropical  and  subtropical  America,  requiring  for 
its  developaieat  a  high  temperature  and  a  lociU- 
itr  on  or  near  the  sea  eoast;  it  seems  to  spend 
^  tirit  force  upon  tlio  gastro-intestinal  mucous 
ui«tubraae,  as  docs  the  epidemic  cholera.  In 
this  elass  of  oontimwd  fevers  belong  the  exaathe- 
f^ita,  ?nch  .15  small  pox,  mea-^les,  and  scai-la- 
tuix  Xhe  division  of  fover.4  into  itliopathic 
^  cymptomatic  seems  to  bo  sanctioned  by  tho 
qnintily  of  fibrino  in  the  blood,  Andr.al  having 
r'>uad  iu  amouQl  invariably  dimiaii>hed  iu  the 
£'rmer  and  increased  in  the  latter ;  in  ordinary 
coDtianed  fever,  wli en  uncomplicated  with  local 
«5i?CMc,  the  amount  was  raoro  or  less  diminish- 
C'l  ^t!)  an  increase  in  tho  quantity  of  OOrpUS" 
local  ioflninnintion  tends  to  inoreaae  il^ 
voi^  vii.— 31 
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"bnt  tho  febrllo  condition  itself  limits  this  in- 
crease; in  typhoid  fever  the  decrease  Of  fibrioe 
in  proportion  to  the  oorpnseles  is  still  mors 
marked,  though  hero  also  ntiy  local  inflamma- 
tion wiU  increase  it ;  the  eruptive  fevers  were 
not  ftNmd  to  present  sirah  a  striking  dispropor- 
tion between  the  fibrine  and  the  r on  '.i'ielea, 
and  their  apeciflo  inflammations  did  not  tend  to 
Inoraasa  the  former  like  ordinary  inflammation ; 
iu  the  so  called  putrid  fevers  not  only  the  0b- 
rine  but  all  the  solid  constitnents  of  the  blood 
are  diminished.  The  prognosis  of  fsTers  de- 
ponds  on  tho  type,  the  cnii'-titution  of  thein- 
dividu(Us  attacked,  and  the  surrounding  circnm- 
Btanees  as  to  pure  air,  cleanliness,  snd  proper 
attf'ntinn;  continued  fevers  arc  most  common 
and  moi«t  &tai  among  tho  poor  and  crowded 
popolatioDS  of  cities  and  of  nnbealtby  looalities ; 
wlicrever  such  diseases  are  known  to  prevail, 
hygienic  and  sanitary  measure  will  generally 
remove  the  pre^qiosing  and  render  harmless 
tho  exciting  causes.  The  treatment  of  fever 
mu^t  depend,  alsio  ou  the  typo,  and  bo  antiphlo> 
gUtic,  tonic,  stimulant,  specific,  or  ezpeetaat| 
according  to  the  ascertained  nature  of  its  cause. 

FEVER  BUSII  (bemoiti  odor{ferum^  NecsX 
a  shrub  from  4  to  10  feet  high,  with  long,  slen- 
der, and  brittle  liranche?,  rommon  in  tho 
northern  United  States,  and  remarkatde  fur  its 
graceful  form  aiut  large  handsome  leaves,  espe- 
cially when  it  grows  upon  the  margin  of  some 
cold,  Bwiunpy  place  in  the  deep  shade  of  woods. 
Here  it  produces  an  abundance  of  flowers  and 
fruit.  The  flowers  appear  in  April  or  May  in 
clusters  from  3  to  6  in  number,  arc  of  a  green- 
ish yellow  color,  and  come  out  where  the  last 
year's  leaves  were.  The  fruit  is  a  small,  oval, 
dark  red  or  purple  drupe,  in  bunches  of  2  to  5. 
The  twigs  or  young  branches  are  smooth  and 
of  a  bright  green,  which  assumes  an  olive  tint 
the  next  year,  and  afterward  a  pearly  gray.  A 
decoction  of  the  twigs  is.  u.^"d  to  alleviate  the 
itching  from  poisoning  by  sumach.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Darlington,  it  is  silso  nsed  ss  a 
medlfine  for  liorned  cattle  in  the  sjjring.  Tho 
berries  have  a  pleasant,  spicy  taste,  and  are 
nmch  admired,  and  Iuto  somenmes  been  nsed 
as  allRpicc. 

FEW,  WiLUAM,  colonel,  an  American  revolu- 
tionarv  officer,  bom  in  Hsrylmd,  Jnne  8,  1748, 

diedinFis]il<ill,y.Y.,  July  16,  1S2«.  His  fatlier 
removed  to  Iforth  Carolina  when  his  family  was 
young.  Here  WIDiam  received  s  good  ednea- 
tion,  and  on  the  Ijroaking  out  of  the  revolution 
became  distinguislieil  for  zeal  and  ability  in  tho 
patriot  canse.  In  1776  he  removed  to  Georgia, 
where  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  conven- 
tion for  framing  a  constitution.  For  the  next 
25  years  he  was  employed  in  various  pnhUc 
offices ;  lio  was  surveyor-general  of  the  j^tato,  pre- 
siding judge  of  Richmond  co.  court,  and  in  1780 
a  member  of  congress,  remidning  in  that  bo<ly 
till  the  peace,  and  again  appointed  in  1786. 
The  next^car  ho  as»istM  in  forming  the  fed- 
eral eonstitntiott.  lie  distingtiished  himself  in 
vtriods  aetions  with  the  EngUsh  and  Indiana. 
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Ahoat  1T85  he  cnpnged  in  the  practice  of  tho 
liiw,  and  in  1708  w:i9  a  ineml>cr  of  the  third  con- 
Btitutioiial  convention  of  Gt  or^'ia.  From  1789 
to  1798  he  held  a  seat  in  the  U.  S.  senate. 
Aboat  1800  he  removed  to  Uxe  city  of  Kew 
York,  where  he  filled  Mvcnd  offioM^  ind  irfts 
at  one  time  mayor. 

FEZ  (Ar.  Fat),  a  province  of  Morocco,  oecti- 

Sying  the  N.  portion  of  that  empire,  bounded 
f.  by  the  Mediterranean,  E.  by  Algeria,  8.  by 
the  mountains  of  Atlaa,  W,  by  the  Atiantle. 
Tho  face  of  tlie  province  is  a  rich  chanijiaifrn 
ooootry,  productive  in  grain,  chiefly  wheat 
and  barley,  honey,  tobaooo  of  the  kiika  called 
mec/uinasi,  olives,  and  wine.     Tlio  principal 
mountaina  are  the  Zaragb  and  Zarkon,  or  Zara- 
tiaram.  The  chief  river  li  tiie  Sebou,  which, 
rising  in  tho  E.  part  of  the  province  near  the 
AUas  OK>untainf  passes  within  6  m.  of  the  city 
of  Fea,  and  enters  the  Atlantio  at  Ifamora, 
where  it  is  navigable.    The  chief  cities  are  Fez 
and  Tangiers,  the  principal  qommerci^  seats  of 
the  empire,  Mequinez,  TetdaDf  Laraeh,'  fialee, 
Rabat,  and  Al-K  i-  ir.    The  Spanish  presidios 
of  Oeuta,  Alhuceiuaii,  Seflor-de-Vclez,  and  jtfe- 
inia  are  in  this  province,  on  the  Mediterranean, 
Fez  was  an  independent  I  i'urdom  till  conquer- 
ed and  annexea  to  Moro<"<  (>  in  1548. — The 
city  of  Fez  is  sitnated  in  lat  84°  (V  3'  N.,  kng. 
50  y  -^i"       g5  ^„      from  the  Mediterranean, 
100  ni.  E.  from  the  Atlantic,  and  80  la.  S.  K. 
from  Tanfrier,  on  the  slope  of  a  valley  watered 
by  the  river  Fez,  also  railed  AVad-el-Jubor  (river 
of  pearls),  wiiich  divides  within  the  city  into  2 
branches,  supplying  the  baths  and  fountains; 
pop.  estimated  at  80,ooo,  ricludin;;  10,000  15er- 
bers,  5,000  negroes,  and  a  large  number  of  Jews, 
The  city,  surrounded  by  dilapidated  wall!»,  is  4 
ra.  in  circuit,  and  is  divided  into  the  old  and 
now  towns,  both,  however,  ancient,  and  both 
composed  of  narrow,  dirty  streets.  The  houses 
arc  of  brick,  with  galleries  and  flat  roofs.  It  is 
one  of  tlie  8  residences  of  the  emperor,  bat  the 
palace,  although  large,  is  not  remarkable.  In 
the  16th  century  this  place  was  a  famous  scat 
of  Arabic  learning.    It  has  yet  a  university 
called  tho  house  of  science,  colleges,  and  ele- 
mentary schools.   Formerly  the  city  oont^ed 
some  hundreds  of  mosques,  and  is  sidd  utill  to 
have  100,  of  which  the  principal  are  El  Caroo- 
been,  and  the  mosque  of  Saltan  Muley  Edris^ 
fiyander  of  the  dty.'  The  former  haa  a  covered 
oonrt  for  women  to  pray  in,  and  the  latter, 
which  contains  the  remains  of  the  founden  is  a 
sanetnary  for  (nlmlnak.   From  its  abondanoe 
of  mosques  and  relics  Fez  is  tho  holy  city  of  the 
western  Arabs.  It  possesses  200  oaravansailes, 
aone  hospitala,  and  nuunifhetories  of  woollens, 
sashes,  sillc  stuffs  and  pirdles,  the  red  woollen 
(Baps  ctdled  fez  (dyed  of  a  bright  red  color  by 
'tneana  of  a  bemr  found  in  the  vidnity),  slippers, 
coarse  linens,  fine  caqiets,  saddlery,  <fcc.  Of 
the  fine leatlier  known  by  the  name  of  morocco, 
the  red  comes  from  F£z.   Its  artisans  are  also 
very  skilful  in  goldsmith^s  work  and  jewelry. 
It  is  the  depot  of  the  inland  trade,  and  coUeota 


for  export  pnms,  spices,  ostridi  feather^  irf?3r, 
&c.  Caravans  set  out  from  the  city  semi  it- 
nually,  in  March  and  October,  across  the  desert 
for  Timbuctoo.  They  complete  the  round  jour- 
ney in  1 39  days,  of  which  only  54  are  emplOTtd 
in  actual  travel.  The  pirates  wiio  lobabit  Ki^ 
one  of  tii»  oroviooes  of  fe&eoouDitted  deindi- 
tiona  in  1800  and  lffi6  on  Pmssian  and  mnd 
vessels  as  well  as  on  a  Sp:i:;isli  e^tiibli^kKist 
on  the  ooasti  and  the  sultan  made  a  ( 
tioii  to  tihe  TVench  govemtnent  hi  IfM. ' 

FEZZAN"  (unc.  Fhazania  and  the  landed;:? 
Garamantes),  a  oonntry  of  Central  Aim, sn- 
erally  supposed  to  ream  inm  hrt.  tf*iolrV. 
and  from  long.  IS* to  1  V°  T'.,  hut  the  l>(randiiitt 
are  ill  defined;  pep.  estimated  at  froa7iii,M0a 
160,000.  ItBeawmthoftbepasMieafTiniNl 
to  which  it  13  tribut^iry,  and  is  boundcil  ct  i". 
other  sides  by  the  Sahara.  In  a>nsMiieBeec{ 
the  want  of  moistore,  and  the  gnat M^ita 
almost  barren  of  vegetat-"on.  The  soil  eoonii 
of  black  shining  aaiMlstone,  or  the  fineauidflf 
the  desert  The  vaOeja  inteweflCag  tk  lor 
ranjros  of  hills  contain  the  cnltivahlebndoftii* 
region.  Ti^e  Black  Uaratcb,  the  While  Hi- 
nrtwi,  and  other  momitain  ranges,  cut  Feon 
generrdly  in  the  dircrtion  of  X.  W.  to8.E.  Tb* 
land  Ilea  in  a  hullow  lower  than  the  surroan^inc 
deaert.  Hie  heat  in  summer  is  ioleose^  rias 
sometimes  to  1.13°  F.  In  winter  the  eoU  is 
greater  than  might  be  anticipated  from  itskti- 
tade{  in  1850  snow  fell  at  Sockna,  and  ice « 
tliick  as  a  man's  finger  wa<5  found  at  Mooiook. 
There  are  no  rivers  nor  brooks,  and  raiaieMCT 
faUa^  thunder  storms  are  rare,  and  thediniitc 
is  very  nnhealtby  for  European?.  Ditej  t"« 
tho  staple  product ;  small  quantities  of  min 
and  iMney  are  gwwo.  Auoog  the  other  pn- 
ductions  are  fips,  pomejrranate?,  wateradoci, 
legumes,  durra,  and  a  little  wheat.  Of  dfloesfe 
animals,  goats  are  the  most  nnmerons;  etod;. 
horse?,  and  asses  are  reared.  Of  wild  aaiBilSi. 
there  arc  the  lion,  leopard,  hyena,  jackal,  WIfci 
fox,  and  porcupine ;  among  birds,  vnlnireN 
cons,  and  other  birds  of  prey,  with  osthchHW^ 
bustards.  Fezzan  is  exempt  from  flies,  Moa 
scorpions,  and  bugs  abound.  Pknfed  on  tb* 
high  road  of  commerce  between  theetMfSo^ 
Africa  and  the  interior,  the  FeasMen  ^ 
tlieir  main  reliance  upon  tho  ciravan  tr"'<- 
From  Cairo  to  Hooraook  the  caraTUi  tti^ 
about  40  deya,  fhm  Tripoli  to  tlie  tmsplM* 
about  25  days.  Of  manufactures  the  coffltrt  a 
ahnost  deeUtqte.  Fezzan  is  inhabited  bjtro 
branches  of  the  Berber  race :  the  T^l«ril^ 
occupy  the  N.  W.,  and  the  Tibboos,  who 
in  the  S.  £.  Their  complexion  is 
their  ohedc  bones  are  piromineDt,  hair  wom^> 
faces  flat,  eyes  small,  lips  thick  onJ 
ant  Their  persons  are  well  formed.  Tb^ 
speak  a  corropt  dialeet  of  Arabb  and  Ben^ 
their  media  of  exchange  are  Spanish  c«n  »w 
grain.  The  country  b  mled  by  a  wltffl,  »w 
realdca  at  Moonook,  and  can  hiingak  t 
men  into  ♦fipfirld,  T'lO  chief  sonrcescfhi^^-'^* 
enue  are  taxes  upon  slaves  and  nwreliww^ 
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The  only  places  eznibUing  to  the  cro  some  de- 
gree of  lifcaad  prosperity,  according  to  Dr.Barth. 
•re  Moorzouk  aiid  Sockna.   The  population  or 
each  19  estimated  at  about  3,000.  Cornolius 
iiall>a3  Gaditanus,  Roman  proconsul  of  Africa, 
peoctrated  into  Pbazonia  about  20  B.  0.  The 
remains  of  Eoman  civilijuition,  in  tho  shape  of 
oolunin.<)  or  mau;^oIeums,  aro  still  found  as  ikr  S. 
tt  26°  25'  N.    hi  the  7Ui  century  Fezzan  fell 
nnder  tho  dominion  of  tho  Arabft,  who  intro- 
duced Mohamraedanlsni,  to  whicli  roligion  tho 
Fezzaneers  are  still  fanatically  attached,  8inee 
then  Fezzan  has  generally  been  tributary  to 
some  Arab  potentate.   In  1811  tlic  bey  Mnkni 
ssorped  the  throne,  and  acknowledged  allegi- 
anoe  to  the  pasha  of  Tripoli.   Fezzan  has  been 
moch  Tisitea  by  modern  travellers,  and  is  re- 
garded as  the  stortiag  point  for  the  interior  of 
Negroland.    Denham  and  Glapperton,  Oudney, 
Homeniann,  Lyon,  Ritchie,  Biurthf  Richardson, 
ac  l  lastly  Dr.  Yog^  hvn  all  TUitcd  and  de- 
ambed  it. 

FLIRD,  Jbax  Baptiste,  abb6,  a  fVench  d»> 
monoloLrist,  born  in  Dijon,  Nov.  2S,  173G,  died 
Uie(«aSept»  SO,  1819.  He  accounted  for  tho 
{temrmec  of  niniuni  oondnct  by  Rupposingde* 
toyr.iac  agency,  and  it  was  his  opinion  that  Vol- 
taire sad  other  philosophers  of  his  time  wero 
D«rcly  demons,  and  denounced  fhem  «  moh 
befiirean  assembly  of  tho  clergy  of  France  in 
ITio.  The  FroQch  revolution  seemed  to  him 
tgratt  diabolie  trhiinph,  and  his  opinion  was 
coafirmed  by  his  own  unprisonmcnt  for  2  years 
forMniiteaoo  in  tlie  exereisd  of  tho  priest- 
hoodl 

FIBRINE,  a  nitrogenous  compound  which 
forms  the  eolid  portion  of  the  flesh  or  musonlar 
fibre  of  aoimals,  and  alio  the  flbrooa  portion  of 

tlie  blood.  A  substance  identical  with  it  in 
corapositiou  is  found  in  the  newly  expressed 
juices  of  plsnts,  parCiealariy  In  the  grape,  when 
t'.t^>  are  alio to  stand  for  sonio  time,  and 
gelatinous  substance  that  deposited  is 
washed  free  from  the  coloring  matter  associated 
'^•'•h  it.  This  iscslled  vegetable  fibrinc.  It  ex- 
^t.s  also  in  wheat  flour,  being  separated  in  the 
'  tetaaf^  eommonly  called  glaten.  Animal 
tibrine  ia  separated  from  tho  muscle  or  fle^li  by 
vashiog  tho  soluble  saline  coloring  and  albumi- 
nous nutters  irith  oold  water,  anotiben  dis>olv- 
>ug  the  pelatinons  and  fatty  matters  with  hot 
'^flter.  Xlie  rcsiduo  is  principally  fibrine.  It  is 
wtaioed  from  freshly  drawn  blood  by  taking  up 
™»  fopy  ^rtions  that  adhere  to  f\  twig  with 

it  \n  stirred,  and  thoroughly  cleansing 
tiiese  of  c(i! nr  -  and  soluble  matters  by  waab- 
••HMt  is  a  soft  white  substance,  which  becomes 
•ndrving  yellowish,  brillle,  and  semi-tronspar- 
fihl^  ^^"'©rons  analyses  have  been  made  ct  tiiA 

albumen,  and  caseino  derived  from  vego- 
l^wosed  for  food — the  albumen  from  the  clari- 
J^.jaiM  of  turnips,  aspataglM,  &c.,  and  tho 
™«ae  from  beans  and  pens — and  tlic  results 
J^inideoUty  of  composition  not  only  among 

h  es,  hut  with  the  chief  constituents  of  the 

vmsi  fibres  and  rih»"ii>".  One  of  tho 


analyses  of  animal  fibrine  by  Sherer  might  almost 
equally  well  be  given  for  either  of  the  other  snb- 
stancea,  or  Indeed  fbr  the  cascinc  of  milk,  whiidi 

is  in  no  respect  different.  The  following  is  one 
of  many  quoted  by  Liebig:  carbon,  54. 4^-^; 
hydrogen,  7.090 ;  nitrogen^5.762 ;  oxygen,  sul- 
pnnr,  phosphorus,  22.715.  When  moat  i-*  '^ookoj, 
the  quick  application  of  a  strong  heat  or  ot  boil- 
ing water  causes  the  albuminous  liquid  which 
siiTTOunds  the  fibrino  to  coagulate  and  enclose 
the  liavory  juices  in  a  coating  thoy  cannot  pene- 
trate. The  fibrine  is  also  uius  protected  and 
remains  tender.  Cold  water  docs  not  coagulnto 
tho  albumen,  and  so  iho  juices  escape  when  tho 
meat  is  placed  in  it,  and  the  fibrine  afterward 
contracts  in  cooking  and  becomes  poor  and 
tough.  Ia  young  animals  the  fibrino  is  accom- 
panied with  more  of  this  albiiinuioiialiq^  than 
in  those  that  are  older. 

.  FICflTE,  JonANX  Gottueb,  a  German  phi- 
losophiT,  born  in  Kannnonau  in  Lusati.x,  May 
19, 1763,  died  in  BerUn,  Jan.  27, 1814.  He  waa 
the  son  of  a  poor  weaver,  and  owed  his  edaea- 
tion  to  the  munificence  of  a  wcdthy  nobleman, 
the  baron  of  Miltitx.  He  studied  theolc^  at 
Jena,  Leipsic,  and  Wittenberg,  1780^'83,  and 
for  10  years  obtained  a  precarious  living  as  a 
private  tutor.  Jiot  nnuequently  during  this 
time  be  was  brought  to  the  verge  of  abject  pov- 
erty. Whilo  at  K'lii-  borgin  1702,  ho  becamo 
acquainted  with  the  phiioeopher  Kant)  of  whom 
he  had  been  one  of  the  earliest  and  moat  en- 

thusiastic  admirer.s,  and  as  an  appliention  of  his 
philosophy  wrote  a  pamphlet  entitled  Kritik 
otter  Clffmbarungen  ("Review  of  AU  Berek- 
Uons**),  whicli,  having  been  published  anony- 
mously, was  generally  believed  to  have  been 
written  by  Kant  hinueie  In  m8,irbUei!e8idr 
ins  in  Switzerland,  he  published  a  work  in  2 
▼olnmea  "  to  rectify  public  opinion  in  regard  to 
tiie  Freneh  revolution."  In  1794  he  obtained 
a  professorship  at  tho  university  of  Jena  through 
tlie  influence  of  Goethe,  then  secretary  of  state 
of  fiaxe-Weimar.  In  the  samo  year  he  pab- 
lishod  a  trr:iti<-o  rnnt;untng  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  hi^  philosophical  system :  Ueb«r 
dtn  Begriffdfr  Wijfa/^nncfui/Ulthre  {"  On  the  Idea 
of  a  general  Tlieory  of  Knowledge"),  and  during 
the  next  5  years  his  system  was  matured  and 
completed.  By  it  ho  immediately  took  rank 
among  the  most  ori^'inal  living  philosophers, 
and  as  it  appeare<i  to  furnish  a  metaphysical 
biisis  for  progressive  political  and  religlotig 
views,  ho  wn-^  rcriFidered  one  of  tho  leaders  of 
tlio  liberal  party  in  Germany.  The  Saxon  gov- 
ernment^ becoming  alarmed  aft  the  boldness  of 
his  tiieories,  insisted  on  his  removal,  and  Goo.~ 
the,  tliough  secretly  sympathizing  with  him, 
ftit  himself  bound  to  express  to  hitn  hia  offioial 
disapprohntion,  E?cflsp«rated  by  these  proceed- 
ings, i'iciilo  ii-lL-^Tied  his  professorship  and  ap- 
pealed to  the  [  'ibrtc  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Ap^ 
'pel  In  tion  gegcn  die  Ardlaged^  Athmmtu,  But 
thib  appeal,  although  proving  the  deep  earnest* 
neas  oif  Hcbte,  could  scarcely  be  considered  as 
a  oondoBve  refutation  of  the  ol)je«tiona  railed 
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against  his  doctrines.   TTo  matntaincd  in  it  that  called  the  ab^olnte,  and  by  the  andeDt  pUkMv 

science  could  conoeive  the  idea  of  existence  phers  the  substance.  Fichte's  pbikNO]^  wa 

only  in  r^ard  to  sn^  beings  or  things  as  be-  nitended  to  amplify  thAt  of  Sjou  ttk,  'n 

longed  to  the  province  of  s<'nsnnl  percnj-'rion,  investipating  the  theory  of  bomao  c^gmti.s, 

and  that  therefore  it  could  not  be  applied  to  bad  arrived  at  the  oondoaiim  that  all  pfopcriMs 

Crod.    God  was  not  an  indlvidiial  beinf,  but  of  eztenudol!)eo^1lJW)lidl'theya^edi8(mld 

merely  a  manifestation  of  snpreme  In^v^,  the  and  known,  are  not  realitie??,  trensfentd  froo 

lofpoal  order  of  events,  the  ordo  ordinaM  of  the  without  into  the  h^man  mind,  Irat  aerelcnai 

nmverae.  For  tiio  rest,  Flohte  held  that  the  of  eonception  innate  in  tho Iiommb  wind.  Hoei 

qocstion  wbetiier  a  philosophical  system  was  he  argued  that  objects  prr  se.  orsoch  «8  tb«j 

fttheiatic  or  not  was  utterly  preposleruus.   It  really  are,  independent  of  human  cogtitioB,  in 

was,  be  said,  no  less  ridioolons  to  ask  a  philos-  vttany  onkDOwn  to  man.  80  ftr  as  man  iB«» 

opher  if  lii;?  doctrines  were  atheistic  than  to  ceraed,  they  are  only  phenomena,  that  i»  to S17, 

ask  a  matiieuiatician  whether  a  triangle  was  far  man  they  exist  only  as  tbey  a{i)>ear  to  tiit 

p^reen  or  red.   From  Jena  Fichte  went  to  Ber-  human  mind  according  to  its  fMmstf  snm^ 

lin,  where  by      writings  and  lecture'?  he  ex-  tion  (categories),  while  as  noumena,  otsoAe 

erted  a  great  intiuence  on  public  opinion,  and  they  are  per      they  ore  unknown  tukl  iocoth 

■ftar  the  revenos  which  befell  the  Pmssian.  esiTBble.   Now  that  whicb  Fichte  attempts  to 

monarcliy  In-came  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  proTO  is  simply  thi-^.  that  lM'two<>n  objwii  SJ 

and  powerful  auti-Napolcoiiic  agitators.    For  a  they  appear  to  human  conception,  antlaJcLi} 

few  months  only  (1805),  lie  accepted  a  profes-  they  are,  there  ii  BO  nMd  difference,  flinn  tlx 

Borship  at  the  university  of  Erlangon.  After  the  forms  of  human  cognition  nro  identical  vriti^ 

battle  of  Jena  (1)^00)  he  went  to  Kouigslxerg,  action  of  the  absolute  intellect;  that  oljicb  iw 

and  thence  to  Copenhagen,  but  retimed tO  Ber*  only  the  limit  set  by  the  absolute  witiiin  itxlt' 

lin  in  1807,    While  the  French  conquerors  were  in  order  to  arrive  at  perfect  self-conscioiaiiM: 

still  there  he  delivered  in  the  academy  his  that  the  absolute  (the  icA)  is  at  tlio  bmm tini< 

"  Addresses  to  the  German  Nation"  {Rcden  an  subject  and  object,  the  ideel  and  the  real  E«- 

tlie  di  xttschc  Kafim),  which  even  to  this  day  are  dnced  to  plainer  language,  al!  this  woold  roeu 

admired  as  a  monument  of  the  most  intense  that  God  (the  absolute  subject,  the  great  tstiw 

patriotism  and  depth  of  thought    Immediately  and  creative  "  I ")  and  nature  (the   not  1,  "  Vj^. 

after  the  establishment  of  the  Berlin  nniversitj  aggregate  of  objects)  are  united  in  a  anriltf 

in  1810,  ho  accepted  a  professorship  there.   In  manner  as  soul  and  body ;  that  the  aMMi 

1818  he  resumed  his  political  activity  with  great  intellect  pervades  all  and  every  thine,  and  that 

success.  When  at  last  the  deliverance  of  Germany  the  human  mind  is  an  integral  part  of  ib<  ib^ 

from  French  oppression  had  given  him  sufficient  late  intellect  But,  clothed  in  Uie  most  di^l* 

tranquillity  o^  mind  to  re-nrao  the  completion  of  and  obi<cnre  formulas,  the  theory  of  FicliU 

his  philosophical  svstem,  lie  fell  a  victim  to  the  understood  by  many  to  mean  that  aU  nilit;  ^ 

noble  ezernoDS  of  Ms  wifl»  in  the  eanse  of  disr-  isted  only  in  the  imagination  of  man,  sndeiih 

ity.    By  nursin^'^  tLi   sick  and  wounded  in  the  fact  merely  an  outward  reflect:' 11  iriiianift'^»tic8 

military  hospitals  for  6  months  she  bad  beoomo  of  the  workings  of  the  human  miod.  Sodi  w 

Infeeted  with  typhvs.  She  reeoTored,  bat  her  not  hie  idee,  end  the  term  <^1deeKBt^"  ehaaf* 

husband,  who  had  also  taken  the  disease,  sue-  plied  to  Fichte,  has  a  different  meaning frotntlsst 

cumbed  to  it — ^Besido  tb^  above  mentioned  in  which  it  is  applied  to  Berkdej.  Tbat  the 

pnblieatlons  of  Fiehte,  the  fbllowing  are  his  ttltimatocoineqnefioes  «f  Flclile^t7*f<tBV0U0 

j.rincipal  works:  GrunJlagt' dcr  ijcmmmfcn  Wia-  have  led  him  into  a  sort  of  pantheisticil  no-"^!- 

$en»chaft9khre  (1794);  Grundlagc  dct  Natur-  cism  is  ajqiarent  from  his  later  writiog&  to  «i>^ 

»«eki$lVm->97);  SysterndgrmueMttimS);  the       i8»tmiehinoi«  eleatytheaia  biseartier 

USfr  die  Bcfthinnung  drg  M<n>trhai  (1801);  works,  set  forth  as  God,  and  all  individual  rctfi^ 

Anweiaung  zum  seltgen  Lebtn  (18U6).  llis  com-  only  as  reflections  of  the  abeolttte.  Appiji&f 

^ete  works  were  pablished  at  BerHn  In  1846.  inetaj.hysioeltbeorleetoetiiloe,  Fkhtecoadi^ 

To  pivn  a  P  ircinct  and  intelligible  analysis  of  that  morality  consists  in  the  harmony  of  ? 

Ficht«*si*lulu9ophical  system  is  next  to  impos-  thoughts  (conadenoe)  and  aoUoos.  Eating- 

^ble.  His  language  is  eztranelf  pedantio,  ab-  dom  of  action  and  ae^^det«1nfalatioQ  is,  aocon- 

ptrnse,  and  liable  to  misconstruction,  to  which,  ing  to  Fichte,  uot  merely  the  preUminsry  ««* 

indeed,  Fichte's  philosophy  has  been  subject  in  diiion  of  morality,  but  morality  itself,  ami 

a  higher  degree  imiiaps  than  that  of  any  other  law  should  bo  nothing  more  than  a  ^^''^''^ 

modern  T>hilo90pher.   Thus,  for  instance,  to  de-  tion  of  the  boundaries  within  which  tlie  W 

^nate  the  self-conscious  intellect  as  contrasted  action  of  the  iudividoal  most  be  confioed,  to  v 

With  the non-ooosoioos  ot^eeta  of  its  ooneeption,  to  eoneede  the  same  Ikeedom  to  otiien. 

he  uses  the  persona!  prononn  "I"  as  contrasted  has  Tin  meaning  or  existence  wit^ioat  soei^' 

to  the  "ijot  I "  (/cA  and  Hicht-Tch^  in  English  The  object  of  society  is  the  reaiizatioo  of  w 

Tendons  generally  renderedby  the  Latin  «fp»nd  enpreme  lair  as  eonceived  by  hnonn  retsoa 

von-e^o) ;  and  this  was  misconstrued  by  many  The  mo^t  perfect  state  of  human  socii^ 

of  his  coiiteniporaric3  as  a  deifieaiiou  of  his  own  bo  the  true  kingdom  of  heaven,  since  tts**^ 

individual  self,  while  in  point  of  fact  he  meant  lute  or  God  is  revealed  in  the  rational  derdop 

enlf  that  which  by  other  modems  hes  been  meat  of  mankind.  It  Si  tt^tmb^"*^ 
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^hical  doctrines  of  Fichto  appeared  in  pracUca, 
IfaiTit^faing  that  sel^relianoe  and  selMeter- 

Tnination  were  the  only  gnarantces  of  truo 
momlitjr,  and  contending  ogaiusb  tiio  oflsunipuoa 
of  the  divine  ririit  of  political  institution.^  he 
furnished  a  phiTosophicul  basis  to  the  liberal 
political  parties  who  oppOM^d  the  sanctity  of 
pt^lar  rights  to  the  assumed  divine  riirlit  of 
moaarchs.   In  order  to  insure  to  tlie  peoi)le  the 

froate^t  possible  amount  of  rational  well  being, 
ichie  taught  that  the  introdaotlon  of  the  most 
universal  popular  educmion  was  one  of  tlio 
principal  ooti^  of  the  btata.   la  regard  to 
tliii  ijjjaot  hk  wgent  appeals  to  the  Ger- 
msQ  governments  have  been  hi^'bl y  ftuccessfol. 
The  identity  of  the  subject  and  object,  or  of  the 
Med  and  real,  aa  tanght  bj  Fichte,  afterward 
became  the  basis  as  well  of  Schelling's  nature- 
philosophy  as  of  Hegers  philosophical  system, 
the  former  of  vyhich  attempts  a  logical  constroo- 
tion  of  tho  universe  from  the  standpoint  of  fbo 
object  (nature),  while  the  otlier  attempts  lUo 
same  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  sial|]ect  (the 
baman  uiind).    Ileinrich  Heine  draws  an  inge- 
nious parallel  between  Kiuil  and  Rubcapierre  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Fichto  and  Napoleon  on  the 
other.    Like  Robespierre — this  is  Heine's  state- 
ment— Kaat  by  his  reasoning  destroyed  a!l  that 
to  former  thinkers  had  appeared  >  r  ality,  leav- 
lag  man  solitary  with  his  thouglits  and  hh  cog- 
nition; like  Napoleon,  Fichte  combined  thouglit 
and  action  into  one,  and  attempted  to  recon- 
struct  the  world  of  realities  by  the  unrestrained 
action  of  gigantic  thought.   This  parallcd  might 
be  further  extended  to  Schelling,  whoso  mysti- 
cal nature^hiloeophy  would  then  correspond 
to  tike  period  of  tho  French  restoration,  and 
that  period  of  French  literature  represented  by 
tbtroBAntio  school;  and  to  Hegel,  whoee elob- 
onto  philoaopbioal  aystem'of  ^ecks  and  bal- 
ances might  be  made  to  correspond  to  tho  coa- 
stittttioou  period  of  French  history  under  Louia 
PhOiiipe.  Thew  compariaom  are  no  mere  fiut- 
desL  Certain  it  is  that  all  those  seemingly  ab- 
•trase  systems  of  philosophy,  which  to  outiiidcrs 
■HMued  merdy  as  ahitnet  metaphysical  Inea- 
tnitions,  had  for  Germany  herself  a  practical 
meaning,  and  served  as  an  ulliinato  basis  for  the 
tspirttioM  of  political  parties.  Thna,  it  might 
be  shown  that  tho  system  of  Kant  lay  at  the  bot- 
Und  (rf  the  sympathies  with  the  levelling  tendcn- 
fiittef  the  French  reTolutton,  which  during  the 
la?t  10yc;irsof  the- 1  stb  century  became  manifest 
ia  wme  portions  of  Germany;  that  Fichte's 
idealtsni  was  the  source  fh>m  which  sprang  the 
•sp'tfstioDS  of  tlio  BunchemchofC  toward  a  re- 

Scrstiun  of  the  German  empire  iu  all  its  me- 
val  splendor ;  that  Sohell  i  ng's  mysticism  had 
nincli  to  do  witli  tho  retrograde  political  roman- 
tkism  of  the  feudal  party ;  and  lastly,  that  the 
Hegelian  lysteoi  was  the  gaiding  light  of  thoaa 
poBtical  parties  in  Germany  whose  aim  was  a 
ooDstitutional  mcHoarcbT.  The  close  uffiuity 
between  thoie  philoBopbieal  systems  and  polit- 
ical tendencies  was  as  apparent  to  their  imme- 
diate (sontemporari^  as  was  iu  184t^  the  uiHuity 


between  the  theories  of  the  so-called  younger 
Hegelian  school  and  the  republican  more- 

moiits  of  that  time.  Fichto*s  tran-condenL;il 
idealism,  as  it  was  called,  is  therefore  not  a 
philosophical  system  in  the  same  meaning  aa 
those  of  tlie  ancients,  but  merely  a  -'lU'Va  stage 
in  tho  intellectual  and  political  progrej>s  of  Ger- 
many* Viewed  in  this  lig^t,  it  has  in  Its  time 
exerted  a  great  influence  on  the  mind  of  the 
German  nation,  and  largely  contributed  to  tliot 
popular  cnthusiastio  ezdtement  by  which  the 
French  dominion  over  central  Europe  was  do- 
Btroyed.  Tlio  Grundzuge  dcs  gcgcnwdrligetk 
2kitalters  (Characteristics  of  the  Present  Age), 
Wcaai  dts  Gihhrtrn  (Nature  of  tho  Scholar), 
J}e.<ttimmuii'j  Jt:4  Memchen  (Vocation  of  Man), 
lit'sdmrnuiKj  dm  OtUhrUn  (Yopation  of  the 
Scholar),  and  some  other  of  Fichte's  works, 
have  been  translated  into  English  by  Smith, 
who  has  also  written  a  memoir  of  the  author.— 
iMMAMT^r  IT;:t.mann,  son  of  the  preceding,  born 
at  Jeiift  m  17u7,  filled  from  1822  to  1S42  pro- 
fessorships ataeimal  Fkmdan  colleges,  and  smce 
1842  has  been  pr<>fi"isor  at  the  university  of 
Ttibingen.  Ho  has  iniblished  many  philosophi- 
cal work^,  mostly  following  tho  theories  of  his 
father,  lliough  ho  claitns  to  have  established  a 
system  of  his  own,  which,  in  contraduiLinctiou 
to  the  Hegelian  pantheiam,  he  oalla  concrete 
theism. 

FICIITELBERQ,  or  FicnrKLOKBiuoE  (moun- 
tain of  pines),  a  chain  of  mountains  in  the  king- 
dom of  Bavaria,  province  of  Upper  Franoonia,  be- 
tween the  Bohemian  forest  and  the  Franconian 
Jura,  covered  witli  forests  of  firs  and  pines.  By 
reason  of  its  position  in  the  centre  of  Germany 
this  chain  is  regarded  as  the  nucleus  of  all  the 
Germanic  mountains,  though  it  does  not  sur- 
pass the  neighboring  chains  in  elevation.  It 
separates  the  affluents  of  the  North  ttid  Black 
sea"*,  the  river  Naab  descending  from  it  on  the 
8.,  tho  Soole  on  the  K.,  the  JE^er  on  the  £., 
and  the  Main  on  the  W.  It  extends  in  leq^th 
8C  m.  N.  E.  from  Baircutli  to  tlie  Bohemian 
frontier,  and  its  2  loftiest  summits  are  Ochsen- 
kopf  (Ox  head)  and  Sehneeberg  (Snow  moun» 
tain),  respectively  8,397  and  3,150  feet  high. 
The  Fichtelberg  poesewes  a  robust  and  laborious 
popnlatton  of  168,000.  The  upper  part  of  the 
mountain  yields  oats  and  wood  iu  abundance, 
and  the  lower  ports  produce  rye,  barley,  flaj^ 
pnlso,  and  a  little  wheat;  bnt  tho  chief  indn^ 
try  uf  tbc  inhabitants  is  in  working  tho  numer- 
ous mines  of  iron,  vitriol,  sulphur,  lead,  cop- 
per, and  marble.  The  mountains  are  densely 
populated  and  traversed  by  good  roads,  and  in 
the  S.  W.  by  the  Saxon-Bavarian  raHway. 

FIOINO,  ILutsiuo,  a  Platonic  philosopher 
of  the  15th  centnry,  born  in  Florence,  Oct.  19, 
li33,  died  in  Careggi,  Oct  1,  1499.  IIo  wa« 
the  son  of  the  first  nliysician  of  Cosmo  de' Me- 
dici, and  was  intenaed  for  his  father's  profes- 
sion. A  learned  Greek,  Geroistus  Pletlto,  an 
enthusiastic  student  of  the  long  foi^tten  pht- 
loS(»pl)y  of  IMato,  ins[)ircd  C'iv-i:io  v,  ith  <=^>  in'v  h 
of  his  own  enthusiasm,  that  ihu  laitur  dciur- 
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Tnmed  to  natnralizo  this  philosophy  at  home, 
lie  selected  voung  Ficino  as  a  youth  of  great 
promise,  to  bo  iustructed  in  the  mysteries  of 
Flatonism,  aod  to  become  the  chief  and  precep- 
tor of  a  new  Platonic  academy.  He  eaaeatra 
him  in  his  palace,  surrounded  him  ■\vlt}i  Greek 
masters,  encouraged  him  to  read  in  their  native 
language  the  philosophers  of  flntiqaity,  plaeed 
him  when  30  years  old  at  the  head  of  the  acad- 
emy of  Floreuce,  and  charged  him  to  be  the 
Interpreter  and  propagator  of  the  Platonic  plil- 
losophy  in  tli<^  ^A'cst.  Ficino  made  numerous 
tnmalations  from  Plato,  lamblichns,  Hermee 
IVIsmegistus,  whom  lie  especially  admired,  aod 
from  most  of  tlio  Alexandrian  philosophers. 
Too  voak  to  hold  the  balance  between  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  and  between  Plato  and  the  Alex* 
andrians,  he  to  nnio  the  disciple  rf  aM  schools, 
and  borrowed  from  all  systems.  He  treated  of 
the  nature  and  tmmortalny  of  tha  aonl,  tlie  ftmo* 
tions  and  distinguishing  characters  of  anf:;('l=5, 
and  the  being  and  attributes  of  God.  Uis  chief 
merit,  however,  is  at  the  trandator  and  tlrsfc 
■we^torn  admirer  of  Plato,  and  in  his  partiality 
for  this  philosopher  he  is  said  to  have  endeav- 
ored to  introduce  fragments  from  Ids  writings 
into  the  offices  and  prayers  of  the  church. 

FICQUELMONT,  KAnr  Luowia,  count,  an 
Austrian  statesman  and  general,  burn  at  Dieuze, 
I^rraino,  March  23,  ITTT,  'lied  in  Venice, 
April  7,  1857.  He  was  &  son  of  Count  Joseph, 
wno,  after  emigrating  fromLorrainc  to  Austria, 
,died  in  1799  from  a  wonnd  received  at  tlio 
battle  of  Magn&no.  Like  his  father,  he  fonght 
aisafaut  the  French,  and  became  in  1818  major- 
general,  and  afterward  general  of  cavahy.  IIo 
was  employed  as  Anstrian  ambassador,  and  on 
'qteeial  important  diplomatic  missions  in  various 
countries,  hpcaino  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
during  Meiternich'd  temporary  absence  from 
Vienna  in  1839,  and  joined  the  cabinet  in  1840 
as  minister  of  conference  and  as  director  of  the 
war  department.  During  the  revolution  of 
1848  ho  was  for  a  short  time  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  and  then  provisional  prime  minister,  till 
Hay  4,  when  he  retired  on  account  of  a  hostile 
demonstration  of  the  people,  who  looked  upon 
him  as  a  disciple  of  Mettcrnich.  He  afterward 
wrote  MyeraliwUtloal  pamphlets,  some  of  which, 
nsLcrdPalmerBloti,  EngUtul,  vmldcr  Continent 
rVienna,  1862),  and  Zum  hiu\^igm  JPried4» 
(1866)^  attraeted  considerable  attention.  Lm 
penteea  et  rcJteTums  morales  rt  polifiijues  (hi 
ComU  de  Ficgnelmont  appeared  in  Paris  in  1859, 
irlth  a  hlographical  notlee  by  M.  de  Barante. 

nCTTOSr,  in  law,  a  snj)position  wliich  \s 
known  not  to  be  true,  but  which  is  taken  to  be 
troe^  In  order  that  certain  oondnsiona  and  Inflnv 
ence3  may  be  supported.  Fictions  were  for- 
merly nsed  more  frequent^  than  at  present ;  and 
BKMt  of  fltose  which  are  atill  retidned  are  almplr 
absurdities  which  might  better  be  ahandonea. 
Thus,  in  the  action  of  trover,  in  which  the 
plaintiff  demands  damages  for  the  defendants 
refusal  to  deliver  to  the  plaintiff  his  property  in 
the  defendant'i  possession,  the  plaintiff  declares 


that  he  lost  the  thing  in  question,  and  the  d» 
fendant  came  into  possession  of  it  by  finding,  and 
has  converted  it  to  his  own  use  ;  and  tlie  defend- 
ant is  not  permitted  to  deny  the  loeuw  or  find- 
ing,  the  only  quesfkm  being  whether  no  has  rs- 
fu.*ed  to  give  to  the  plaintiff  property  which  tU 
Dlaiotiff  has  a  right  to  demand  from  bim.  Otb«r 
nmfllar  instances  are  fhe  nvne  pro  tunc  anpfw- 
sitiona  that  a  thing  done  now  was  done  at  a 
former  time,  and  all  the  John  Doe  and  Ridbtnd 
Boa  prooeedinga.  The  fictions  of  \h%  eoomun 
law  were  derived,  it  is  s-iid,  from  the  Roman 
civil  law,  in  which  the  pr»tor,  for  the  s£ke  of 
doing  jusUoe  without  violating  the  law,  -ra 
permitted  to  suppose  a  fitat  ■  <>f  fac  ts  t<i  cxi^t 
other  than  the  r^  one.  In  tlio  old  law,  fictioM 
wwe  said  to-be  **  of  fiTo  aorta,  abeyanoQ,reDitt«r, 
relation,  presnmjttion,  and  representation.**  To 
avoid  the  mischiefs  which  mi^t  reanlt  ftm 
tliem,  tiiere  were  oertrin  rolea,  aneh  na  Oe  Al- 
lowing: 1,  the  law  never  makes  fictiops  l"_t 
from  necessity  and  to  avoid  a  wrong ;  2,  tbej 
must  not  be  of  a  thing  imoossibla  ;  8,  fltey  an 
never  admitted  where  tnitii  will  wr»rk  as  well; 
4,  they  are  confined  to  civil  cas^s,  aud  are  sot 
permitted  in  criminal  trials.  Bnt  thMa  nilea, 
excepting  the  last,  were  not  of  ranch  practical 
value ;  and  the  tnto  explanation  of  legal  tictiefii 
is,  that  they  belong  to  the  old  system  of  tedini> 
cality  and  formulji,  and  have  for  tlic  most  part 
disappeared.  What  arc  called  presumptions  of 
law  (whioh  will  be  treated  under  their  okti 
head)  are  sometimes  classed  with  fiction^  bat 
not  accurately. 

FIELD,  David  Dudley,  an  American  j'in«t, 
born  in  Iladdam,  Conn.,  Feb.  18, 1805,  the  eld- 
est son  of  the  Congregational  minister  of  itsi 
town.  When  he  was  14,  his  father  remowd 
to  Stockbriilgo,  Mass.,  and  in  1821  he  entered 
'Williams  college,  la  1825  he  commenced  the 
atndy  of  law,  was  admitted  to  tlie  bar  in  183^ 
and  immediately  entered  upon  practice  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  where  he  has  been  cocspiff- 
noQS  at  the  bar  for  more  than  80  yaars.  fie  is 
especially  known  by  his  labors  in  the  cause  of 
law  reform.  As  early  as  1839  he  published  his 
first  essay  on  the  subject,  pointing  out  the  de- 
fects of  the  old  system,  and  the  necessity  of  a 
reconstruction  of  the  modes  of  legid  pro«?d3re. 
This  he  followed  up  by  other  articles  on  the 
samesulyectin  1842, 1S44,  1846,  and  1847.  Iq 
the  latter  year  be  was  appointed  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  New  York  a  commissioner  on  prat,  tii."* 
and  pleadings,  and  as  such  took  the  leadiog  pazt 
in  the  preparation  of  the  coda  of  procedure. 
Of  this  work  only  a  part  has  boon  a<  ycl  ex- 
acted into  law,  half  of  the  code  of  civil  pro- 
oednre,  and  the  whole  of  (he  eode'of  crimunil 
proceilure,  reniaining  still  to  be  acted  up 'n  by 
the  le^ature.  The  radical  design  of  tlie  new 
eode  ot  eivil  procedure  Is  to  obliterate  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  forms  of  action  and  be- 
tween legal  and  equitable  saita,  so  that  all  the 
rights  of  the  parties  in  relation  to  the  snl^eeCs 
of  litigation  can  be  determined  in  one  nc'Jun, 
instead  of  dividing  them  as  heretofore  beiwe<:n 
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diiTerent  snits,  often  inconsistent  and  alwnjs 
perplexing.    Upon  this  idea  as  the  foundation 
the  whole  system  is  built,  and  the  effect  hna 
been  to  produce  a  legal  revolution,  not  only  iu 
Now  York,  but  in  the  states  of  Missouri,  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  Indiana,  Alabama,  Minnesota,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Oregon.    From  America  the  reform 
soon  attracted  tiie  attention  of  the  law  reform- 
ers of  England,  with  Ix)rd  Brougham  at  their 
head,  and  throngh  their  iuflucnco  it  has  modi- 
fied the  legislation  of  Great  Britain  and  her  col- 
onies.   In  1857  Mr.  Field  was  appointed  by  the 
legislature  of  New  York  at  the  head  of  a  new 
eommission  to  prepare  a  political  code,  a  penal 
eode,  aad  a  civil  co<1e,  works  which  are  de- 
«jrn«}d  to  contain,  with  the  codes  of  procedure, 
■  lo  whole  bi)dy  of  the  law. — Cyi'.us  West,  an 
Americaa  merchant,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
dikflf  Imown  from  his  oonnc^ction  with  the 
Atlantic  t*  IcLTuph,  born  in  Stockbridge,  Mass., 
Nov.  30, 1819.  He  was  edacftted  in  bis  native 
eounty,  and  at  the  age  of  16  went  to  KewTork, 
and  in  a  few  years  fought  his  way  from  a  clerk's 
desk  to  the  head  of  a  iai;ge  ondprosperoas  mer- 
eantile  home.  Snoh  was  hie  enocees  that  in 
1W3  he  partially  retired  from  business?,  and 
at  6  months  in  travelling  in  South  America. 
Us  tetnni  he  became  deeply  interested  in 
the  project  of  a  telegraph  across  the  ocean. 
Uc  was  first  applied  to  for  aid  to  complete  the 
td^raphio  line  oommenoed  between  St  John's 
and  Capo  Ray  in  Newfoundland.   "NVhilo  in- 
vesUfntiog  the  subject  he  considered  the  prao- 
tiosDmtf  of  establishing  telegrapbio  oommnni- 
■^itivia  between  Europe  and  America  by  a 
i-ubmarine  cable  stretching  from  Newfound- 
kad  to  Irdand.    In  the  early  part  of  1864 
he  was  instrumental  in  procuring  a  charter 
from  the  legislature  of  Newfoundland,  granting 
•a  exdasive  right  for  60  years  to  establidi  a 
tde^aph  from  the  continent  of  America  to 
Kewloondland,  and  thence  to  Europe;  associat- 
ing himself  with  Peter  Cooper,  Moses  Taylor, 
and  other  citizens  of  New  York,  under  the  title 
of  the  "  New  York,  Newfoundland,  and  London 
Tdegraph  Company,"  for  the  purpose  of  oar* 
ryingtbis  Jesi^in  into  effect,  and  thereby  uniting 
Europe  and  America  by  a  submarine  cable. 
Hr.  Field  tbencefbrth  devoted  himself  almost 
exclnsively  to  the  execution  of  this  project, 
lie  narticipated  largely  in  the  construction  of 
the  land  Ibe  of  telegraph  in  Newfoundland  and 
Cape  Breton  Island,  and  in  the  two  attempts  to 
Isy  tbesabmarino  coble  between  Cap©  Rjiyand 
C  ipe  Breton,  vbiting  England  in  1854  and  1856 
on  the  latter  business,   in  1856  he  organized 
tiie  "Atlantic  Telegraph  Company"  to  continue 
the  existing  lino  to  Ireland,  subsequent^  ppo- 
cored  from  the  British  and  American  govem- 
ttSBtsaid  in  money  and  ships,  and  accompanied 
the  expeditions  which  sailed  from  England  in 
1857  sod  1858  for  the  purpose  of  laying  the 
edib  serosa  the  Atlantic  ocean.   Upon  his  re- 
'nrn  to  America  in  1858,  after  the  successful 
iajiag  of  the  cable,  he  was  the  recipient  of  en- 
^luaiMtic  ovations  in  some  of  the  chief  cities  of 


the  Union.  Mr.  Field  is  now  (1859^  in  Eng- 
land, engaged  in  forwarding  a  thini  attempt 
to  lay  a  Rubmarino  Atlantic  cable,  the  clectrio 
cummunicatiou  over  that  of  1858  having  been  in- 
tBrroptAd.— UsirBT  Marttk,  an  AmefiMa  fdflP> 
gyman  and  journalist,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
born  in  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  April  3,  1822.  lie 
was  graduated  at  Williams  a^Ilege  at  the  age  of 
16,  and  after  4  years'  study  of  thcolopy  became 
pastor  of  a  clmrcli  in  St.  Louis  iu  1842.  After  5 
years  hercsigttcd  Lis  charge  to  go  abroad.  The 
summer  of  1847  ho  spent  in  travelling  over 
Great  Britain,  and  the  winter  following  in 
Paris.  Returning  to  America  in  the  autumn 
of  1848,  ho  published  a  historical  sketch  of  tha 
Italian  revolutions,  and  a  letter  from  Rome,  on 
the  "  Good  and  the  Bad  in  the  Roman  Oatholie 
Church,"  which  provoked  a  good  deal  of  criti- 
cism. Soon  after,  an  acquaintance  with  the 
families  of  the  Irish  exiles  residing  in  Now 
York  led  him  to  study  the  history  of  the  rebel- 
lion  of  1798,  and  finally  to  write  a  book  upon 
it,  which  was  entitled  "  The  Irish  Confederates'* 
(12mo.,  New  York,  1851 ).  In  Jan.  1861,  ho  was 
settled  at  West  Springfield,  Mass.,  whence  he  ire- 
moved  in  1854  to  New  York,  to  l)e('orao  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  ^^Svangelist,"  a  religions  jour- 
nal of  thatoity.  Itn  1868  he  again  Tidted  En- 
rope,  a  tour  which  ho  described  in  a  volume 
entitled  Summer  Pictures  from  Copenhagen 
to  Yenie^  (New  Ymk,  1869). 

FIELD  MARSHAL  (Ger.  FeidTnarseTiall),  the 
highest  military  dignity  in  some  of  the  princi- 
pal countries  6t  Europe.  The  tide  originated 
m  France  at  a  remote  period,  but  never  con- 
ferred exclusive  military  command,  the  mari^ 
eXam  de  camp  of  tiie  old  IVeneh  service  bdog 
inferior  officers  whose  duty  it  was  to  select 
proper  places  for  encampment,  provide  subsist- 
ence for  the  troops,  and  In  battle  to  eomipand 
the  wings  or  the  reserve.  The  corresponding 
title  in  France  at  present  is  marechal  de  Fraiice. 
The  term  in  its  present  slgniflcation  was  intro- 
duced into  England  in  1736,  when  George  II. 
created  the  duke  of  Argylo  and  the  earl  of  Ork- 
ney field  marshals,  although  it  had  long  previ- 
ously been  used  in  the  German  military  service. 
The  following  are  (in  1859)  the  field  marshals 
of  the  principal  European  nations:  England,  the 
king  of  the  Belgians,  Prince  Albert,  Viscount 
Combemiere,  and  the  carl  of  Strafford ;  Austria, 
Prince  Windischgrutz,  Counts  Nugent  and 
"Wratislaw  ;  Prussia,  Count  von  "Wrangel.  The 
present  marshals  of  France  arc  :  Coiint  Rcille 
(1847),  Prince  Jeroma  Bonaparte  (1850),  Coimt 
Vaillant  (1851),  Magnan  (1852),  Count  de  Cas- 
tellane  (1852),  Count  Baraguay  d'lliUier9(1854X 
lYlissier,  duke  of  Malakoff  (1855),  Count  Ran- 
don  (1856),  Certain-Canrobert  (1856),  Bosquet 
1856),  McMahon  and  Regnaud  de  8aint-Jean 
'Angely,  created  marshals  after  the  battle  of 
Hagento,  and  Niel  after  the  battle  of  Solferino 
(1859).  The  title  does  not  occur  in  the  military 
service  of  Russia. 

FIELDFARE,  a  European  bird  of  the  thrush 
family,  the  turdtu pilaru  (Linn.),  in  form,  size, 
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proportions  of  parts,  and  characters  of  tho  pln- 
auige^  resembling  the  migratory  thrush  or  Atacr- 
fcftn  robin  (71  migratoruu,  Ltnn.).  Tho  length 
is  betwee;!}  10  and  11  inches,  tlie  extent  of 
wings  17i,  the  tarsas  1},  and  the  weight  about 
4  onnoes ;  it  is  a  stout  bird,  and  from  ita  long 
tail  and  wings  rather  elegant  in  form,  Tho  bill, 
which  is  that  of  the  thrushes,  is  orange  at  the 
base,  and  brownish  black  at  the  end ;  tho  in* 
side  of  the  mouth  is  orange,  the  edges  of  the 
Kds  yellow,  tlie  iris  brown,  the  feet  and  claws 
dusky;  the  head,  hind  neck,  and  rump  are  gray, 
most  of  the  feathers  on  the  first  with  a  central 
du«ky  streak  ;  a  spaco  btforo  tho  cyo  browti- 
kh  Uook,  and  a  whitisU  line  over  tlie  eyo ;  Mm 
tttflrior  na!f  of  tiie  iMidc  and  th«  w)ng  coT«rt8 
aro  chestnut,  sliadinp  behind  into  nsh-grny  ;  foro 
neck  and  breast  yellowisli  red,  with  elongated 
trittigiilar  brownini  Uftok  spots,  tlie  sides  pder 
with  broadly  rounded  spots ;  llie  lower  breast 
and  abdomen  grayish  white  tinc<Ml  with  red; 
the  wlngt  are  grayish  black,  with  the  edges  of 
the  feathers  j»aler ;  tail  deepe  r  black,  the  lateral 
feathers  grayish  toward  the  end;  the  lower 
^rif  coverts  and  axfllary  ft&thers  are  pnre 
wliito,  conspicuous  during  flight.  Tho  specific 
name  derived  from  a  few  hairy  filaments  on 
the  occiput,  which  are  otoi)  found  In  other 
species,  and  even  in  other  genera.  Tlie  f;^T7in!o 
very  closely  resembles  the  male.  The  above  is 
the  plumage  when  it  enters  Oreat  Britain  Arom 
tho  continent;  varieties  in  size  and  coloring  nro 
met  with,  and  albinos  ate  occasionally  soen. 
They  arrKe  In  Ootobo-  and  November,  and 
some  remain  until  the  following  spring  if  the 
season  is  mild;  thejr  roost  in  trees  if  they  con, 
kavingfor  tfaAflekb  at  early  dawn,  in  parties 
of  from  8  or  4  to  many  hundreds ;  their  flight 
is  easy  bat  not  rapid,  and  their  movetuents  in 
the  trees  and  on  the  ground  are  gra^ful ;  they 
ft^uent  open  fields,  associating  often  with  other 
q>ocio3,  and  are  generally  very  shy.  The  food 
oourists  of  hawthorn  and  other  berries,  wonm^ 
lar^'flp,  insects,  seed  n-ui  rrains.  Tiiey  gencr- 
illy  disappear  in  April  ur  Alay,  retiring  proba- 
Uy  in  summer  to  tho  north  to  breed ;  the  nesCi 
aro  built  in  society,  usually  in  fir  and  pprnee 
trees,  and  with  the  eggs,  which  aro  5  or  6  in 
nnmber,  resemble  those  of  the  blackbird.  The 
flesh  is  considered  an  excellent  article  of  food, 
being  tonder,  fat,  and  of  good  flavor  ;  this  is 
the  species  that  is  supposed  to  have  been  so 
hkddy  esteemed  by  the  ancient  Romans. 
FIELDING,  CoPLKY  Vandtkb,  an  English 

Eainter  in  water  colors,  bom  about  1787,  died 
I  Worthing,  Sussex,  March  8.  1855.  He  be- 
longed to  a  family  of  artists,  ana  his  first  picture 
was  exhibited  in  1810.  lie  early  became  a 
teacher,  in  which  capacity  he  aoqaired  many 
pupils  and  fi^ds.  On  the  death  of  Joshna 
Cristall,  ho  was  elected  ]>resident  of  the  old 
society  of  pdnters  in  water  colors,  which  office 
behddtfti  hlsdeafb.  Fielding's  fikvoritesnljeots 
were  either  rich  wooded  landscapes,  or  ships 
at  sea  oft'  a  stormy  and  rock-boand  coast.  From 
flMse  two  types  ha  aeMom  Taried.  imiiip" 


olation  was  peculiar,  but  it  represents  atmo> 
^berio  effects  with  grutt  freshness.  The  de- 
mand for  his  works  was  so  great  that  they  wers 
produced  too  rapidly,  and  fell  into  manneriaa. 

FIELDING,  Uenrt,  an  English  novelist  sad 
dramatist^  born  at  Sharpham  Park,  near  Gl«> 
tonbury,  Somersetdiire,  April  2%  1707,  died  is 
Lisbon,  Oct.  8,  1754.    His  father  was  r.  giand- 
son  of  the  earl  of  Desmond,  and  great-graodsa 
of  the  first  earl  of  Denbigh,  and  serroiil  nadar 
the  duke  of  Marlborougli,  attaining  to  tbe 
rank  of  lieutenant-general  at  the  doae  of  lbs 
reign  of  George  L  The  fmsSj  of  the  fhU- 
ill--  is  stated  in  theEoglish  peerages  (wher»?  the 
name  is  spelled  Feilding)  to  be  deeoeoded  frma 
the  ssme  ancestry  as  the  imperial  faoose  «f 
TInp.sburg.    Gibbon  says:  "Far  different  hove 
been  the  fortonee  of  the  English  «id  Gemss 
dlTtaions  of  the  flunUy  of  Hapsbnrg'.  Tbs  ftr* 
mer,  tho  kniglils  and  sherififs  of  Leic^terjlire, 
have  slowly  risen  to  the  dignity  of  the  peerage; 
the  latter,  the  emperors  or  Germwy  aoid  rags 
of  Spain,  have  threatened  the  liberty  of  i\ed\ 
and  invaded  tbe  treasores  of  the  new  wocliL 
The  saeosssors  of  Charles  V.  may  <HadiiB  thrfr 
brethren  of  England;  bnt  the  rcmnncc  of 'Tom 
Jones,'  that  exquisite  picture  of  human  dsb- 
ners,  wiU  ootliTe  the  palace  of  the  Escarial  sad 
the  irni>rri;il  r  a^lo  of  Austria."    This  cloquerst 
eulogy  is  as  ju&t  as  it  is  unique,  and  cbe  irmioe 
of  the  enlogy  Is  eobaneed  by  Tcmembering  the 
prepossessions  of  its  rnithor  in  favor  of  mxik 
and  position.  ^The  early  educatioi^  of  Fi^Ukf 
wss  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Kr.  Oiivtr. 
n  private  teacher  in  Gen.  Fielding's  family,  txtd 
who,  with  what  justice  wo  are  unable  todetcr- 
mlDe^  appears  in  "Joseph  Andrews  '  under  th« 
unenviable  character  of  Parson  Tmlliber.  lis 
received  but  little  benefit  from  his  private tatM^ 
and  was  sent  at  an  early  age  to  Eton,  whsrebs 
distinguished  himself  i  y  1  is  brilliant  parts,  ari*. 
before  his  lOih  year  had  made  great  pr(^e;ai& 
elastical  learning,  the  inflncnoo  cv  wfatch  is  pim* 
ly  evinced  in  his  writings,  and  especially  in 
dramatic  works,  which  are  now  never  actc'd,»rJ 
bnt  rarely  read.   From  Eton  he  was  sent  to  the 
university  of  Leyden,  where  ho  plrtred  !;;rr:->-:f 
under  the  tuition  of  the  celebniicd  ViirKina.^ 
professor  of  civil  law.   He  applied  himself  with 
greflt  assiduity  to  his  studies,  bnt  did  not  fot;get 
tiiiii  ho  was  tho  son  of  a  gentleman ;  and  he  led» 
gay  alife  that  his  father,  who  had  token  aseomd 
wife,  and  had  a  numerous  family,  found  hiiaself 
unable  to  defray  the  cost  of  his  son's  extravs' 
gance.   In  his  20th  year  Fielding  was  ooaip<  Ded 
to  return  to  England,  and  was  at  once  throva 
upon  his  own  resources,  with  a  fondness  fcr 
co.stly  jileasures  and  but  sletidcr  means  of  pay- 
ing for  them.   His  father  had  promised  him  sa 
alrowanoe  of  £200  per  annum;  bnt  thi^  si 
Fielding  said,  ''any  one  might  i>ay  who  woul-1" 
His  vivacity,  good  humor,  and  geoisl  wit 
gained  bf  m  tbe  companionsip,  if  not  tiie  frisad> 
ship,  of  the  most  eminent  wits  of  his  time ;  and 
tt^r  he  arrived  in  London,  while  yet  a  niinor, 
he  conuMiwed  wiltiiig  Ibr  lha  stage.  Hisfiart 
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eomedr,  "  Love  in  Several  Masques,'^  was  pro- 
d  need  in  1727,  when  he  was  bat  SO  jtm  of 

TTc  wrotp  ]iU  draiTintic  piecea  with  proat  rapid- 
ity, and  threw  into  tbem  a  marvellous  amount 
of  wit  and  satire;  bat  it  was  dniy  hte  iieoeMi- 
tieoi  that  induced  him  to  expend  liis  rc!?0Qrce8  in 
a  line  which  was  not  in  acoordanco  with,  hia 
.genius.    As  the  pey  he  received  was  small,  the 
necessity  for  con^nt  productions  left  hiui  little 
time  to  make  elaborate  plot*?,  or  to  pay  much 
Attention  to  the  characters  of  hie  pkys.  The 
"Wedding  Day"  one  of  his  most  ^uccesafol 
comedies,  gained  him  but  £50,  and  lus  vocn- 
titm  of  a  dniuiatlst  bronght  hini  in  contact  with 
a  c!a«3  of  acrjuaintancos  wlio  were  not  calcu- 
lated to  improve  either  his  finances  or  his 
morels.    lu  ihe  midst  of  his  gay  career,  while 
livinj^  from  hand  to  mouth  by  his  pen.  and 
writiug  llie  sc^mea  of  hl»  plays  on  the  Dacks  of 
Iiis  tavern  bills,  he  liMBMa  en  acqaaintanoe 
with  a  yoang:  hidy  of  rare  personal  endowments, 
iCtss  Craddock  of  Salisbury,  whom  ho  mar- 
ried in  his  27th  roar.    As  his  wife  had  a  for- 
tone  of  but  £1,6*00,  the  financial  condition  of 
the  gay  dramatist  was  not  much  improved  by 
'V^is  marriage.   Soon  after  this  event  ne  retired 
to  a  small  estate  in  the  oonntry  which  ho  had 
inherited  from  his  mother,  worth  about  £200 
jvr  annum.    He  was  devotedly  attached  to  his 
young  bride,  and  made  eerious  resolutions  of 
reform.  He  gave  np  writing  for  the  stage,  having 
daring  the  brief  time  that  ho  followed  it  i\s  a 
basinese  produced  about  20  opmediea.  Caroesi 
md  burlesques,  only  one  of  which,  tne  hvrw 
lesque  of  "Tom  Thumh/'  hns  kept  its  i)lacc  In 
the  theatre.    He  applied  himself  witii  great 
rigor  to  fiterary  stnaies  fn  his  country  retreat; 
but  he  also  pave  liimself  up  with  all  the  energy 
of  his  generous  nature  to  such  pleMores  a«  thie 
eoanlry  aflbided,  and  whet  with  horsee  and 
liounds,  and  entertaintnenti?,  and  open  door^  for 
bis  neighbora^  he  was  soon  iiuolvent^  and 
eompeOed  to  reCom  to  London  to  retrieve  hla 
fortunes.    At  the  ajro  of  80  he  entered  hiin- 
lelf  a  student  at  the  Inner  Temple,  studied  dili* 
gently,  and  in  doeooorw  wea  adimtted  tothebar. 
B'.it  repealed  attacks  of  tlie  gout  compelling  him 
to  abandon  legal  practice,  he  again  had  recourse 
to  his  pen.   He  renewed*  his  eonneedoo  with 

tlie  tlioatro  hy  furnishing  (Irnniatir  ]:o:irii=:  forthe 
Stage,  aud  wrote  essays^  poems,  &atirei^  and 
whatever  else  the  taste  ci  the  day  demanded, 
for  the  literary  periodicals  that  would  pay  for 
them.   Though  he  could  no  longer  travel  his 
drautj  he  turned  hia  legal  aoqnirements  to  ac* 
cocnt  by  preparing  a  work  on  crown  law,  which 
erioced  his  remarkable  capacity  for  patient 
drudgery.  Slaili&g  to  obtain  from  these  aonroos 
the  income  requisite  for  his  daily  wants,  he 
wrote  nearly  the  whole  of  the  literary  coutenta 
ef  the  ''Champion,"  a  periodical  which  is  now 
only  known  from  his  contributions  to  its  columns. 
Bui  now  hiA  geniuii  was  Urst  attracted  to  that 
ipbere  for  which  it  was  most  hap|rflyidai^ 
n'vl  in  wliich  lie  was  destinod  to  secure  nn 
eudunu^  fame   A  recent  auooymous  Eagiiah 


writer  says :  We  had  really  no  novelist  in 
Englaod  nntfl  Fieldlnir  wrote  and  set  the  worid 

ever  since  writing."  But  this  is  hardly  true,  for 
though  one  of  the  greatest  of  Englbh  novelists,  he 
cannot  be  called  the  earliest,  since  his  linst  novel, 
*'Jose[>h  Andrews  "  f1 742),  i)rofes.sedly  in  the 
manner  of  Cervaut  <  ,  was  begun  an  a  burlesque 
en  Bicliardaon*B  '  I '  unela,"  which  was  then  the 
most  popular  novel  of  the  time.  "Joseph  An- 
drews,^* an  iuimitablo  story  uf  English  lifo  in 
the  last  century,  ia  infinitely  bett^jr  tiiuu  the 
author  intended  to  Timlrc-  it,  and,  if  his  fame 
rested  upon  that  woik  uione,  he  would  bo  re- 
membered while  the  language  in  which  it  is 
written  endures.  In  1743  he  publbhed  8  vol- 
um<^  of Miaoellanies,"  including  the  Journey 
from  this  World  to  the  Next,''  a  work  wfaiid^  * 
though  inconijilote,  and  seemingly  without  any 
special  plan,  exhibits  tlie  same  strength  of  ima- 
gination and  .satirical  power  so  splendidly  devel* 
oped  in  his  novels.  Tho  '*  History  of  Jonatlian 
Wild,"  which  appeared  at  tho  saioe  time,  is  a 
great  storehouse  of  wit,  of  prcrfbond  thought, 
serious  satire,  and  of  benevolence  so  genniueUiat 
even  under  tlio  gui^  of  Uie  greatest  villains  that 
ever  disgraced  humanity,  we  are  made  to  love 
onr  brother  man,  vile  as  he  is.  The  Newgate  or- 
dinary in  this  great  prose  satire  is  tho  represen- 
tative of  the  whole  class  of  worldly-minded 
ecclesiastica,  as  much  so  as  Haobeth  b  the  type 
of  nnscmpidons  ambition,  or  Othello  of  noble 
je.'dousy.     Shortly  after   tho  publication  of 

Joseph  Andrews,"  amid  an  aoonmulatioa  of 
illness,  hrolcen  fiirtnnee,  and  oonstant  diaap- 
pointments,  ho  had  the  misfurtnno  to  Inso 
his  wi£B,  whom  he  tenderly  loved  and  moat 
iinoerely  monmed;  thot^h  in  a  few  niontfae 
after  her  death  he  married  hor  maid,  an  act 
eorioiudy  apologized  for  by  his  relative,  Lady 
Vary  wortley  Montagu.  Though  he  had 
faithftdly  served  tho  whig  party  with  his  j>en, 
the  only  reword  he  received  was  his  appoint- 
ment, in  his  49d  year,  when  his  oonatitetion 
was  completely  broken,  as  an  acting  ma- 
gistrate for  Westminster,  lie  was  not  con- 
tent to  eooAne  himself  to  hia  offidal  dotiei,  hot 
published  -ovrral  tracts  on  the  cause's  of  crime 
and  pauperism  in  tho  metropolis,  the  most  re- 
marlcahle  of  which  nuty  be  r^guded  as  tbe'flrat 
temperance  tract  ever  publi-shed.    It  was  an 

Inquiry  into  the  increase  of  Thieves  and 
Bobbera.**  Bobbery  was  then  frightfidly  prer- 
alent,  and  he  attributed  it  to  the  great  con- 
sumptiua  of  a  kind  of  drink,  then  in  great  vogue 
with  the  lower  eiasses,  called  "  gin."  It  wee 
amid  all  these  avocations  that  he  found  time  to 
write  that  greatest  of  all  compositions  of  its 
class,  the  Iliad  of  prose  fictions,  "Tom  Jones,  or 
tho  ITistory  of  a  Foundling  "  (1749).  Ilis  third 
novel,  the  History  of  Amelia,"  wherein  he 
pottraya  the  virtues  of  his  lint  wife,  and  tlie 
reckless  conduct  of  Ids  own  earlier  years,  nnd 
on  which  lie  probably  bestowed  more  csire- 
Ihl  libor  tban  on  any  of  his  other  produo* 
tinns,  was  published  in  17^)2.  So  inconsider- 
able was  his  income  from  his  odiciui  potiilion, 
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and  from  the  sale  of  his  writuigs,  that  in  this 
year  he  was  compelled  to  the  necessity  of  pro- 
jecting another  literary  undertaking,  which 
was  liis  last,  "  The  Covent  Garden  Journal,  by 
Sir  Alexander  Drawcansir,  Knight,  Censor- 
General  of  Great  Britain."  Ho  no^r  nndertoolc 
as  magistrate,  at  the  request  of  the  dulce  of 
Kewoutle,  tibe  prime  minister,  to  extirpate  sev- 
eral franjr^  of  ruffians  wliich  infe-^ttnl  London  ; 
and  in  thi^  amid  great  bodily  suilering,  and 
with  very  meagre  pecuniary  aid,  ho  oompltttelj 
succeeded.  But  it  was  at  length  nnnonnced 
that  his  bodily  strength  would  no  longer  sus- 
tain the  burden  imnosed  upon  it ;  the  dropsy 
witli  wliioh  he  lm<l  lonj?  beon  troubled  had 
ularniinply  increased,  and  bj  liic  consent  of  his 
physicians  and  his  friends  ho  was  induced  to 
try  the  influence  of  a  change  of  climate,  Lisbon 
being  solectt'd  as  the  most  desirable  spot  for  tho 
]Mir])ose.  But  it  was  too  late.  He  left  Eng- 
land on  his  iourney  in  pursuit  of  health  on  Juno 
26,  1754.  The  journal  which  he  kept  of  his 
voyage  gives  a  most  touching  proof  of  his  affec- 
tionate nnd  noblo  nature  in  detailing  the  events 
of  his  partiu'j;  with  his  saddened  family  at 
Fordliook.  But,  when  once  away,  though  suf- 
ferii^  great  pain,  being  hardly  capable  of  mov- 
ing HiittBell^  and  forcM  to  be  oontinnally  tap- 
ped, Lis  intellect  retained  nil  its  activity;  lie 
made  a  record  of  all  the  incidents  of  bis  voyage^ 
and  he  fbmiahes  m  in  hia  journal  tiie  best  ao- 
count  we  liave  of  tlie  eonuifion  of  i-liippinf?  in 
the  last  century,  and  of  the  inconveniences, 
tnMhlee,  and  delays  thoee  were  ent^ected  to 
who  made  passapos  by  sea.  Unhappily  the  cli- 
inate  of  Lisbon  did  not  agree  with  him,  and  he 
died  9  montha  after  hia  arrival,  leaving  behind 
Iiim  his  second  wife  and  4  children ;  all  of  whom 
were  most  generously  provided  for  by  his  bro- 
ther Sir  John  Fielding,  aided  by  his  fHend  Al- 
len, tho  ori;^'inal  of  Squire  Allworthy,  to  whom 
he  dedicated  hitsiiimiortui  work  of  '^Tom  Jones," 
and  in  allusion  to  whom  he  had  said,  if  a  letter 
were  inscribed  simply  Dftur  Optimo^  tliere 
would  be  few  persons  who  would  think  it  nced- 
e<l  any  other  direction.  In  personal  appearanoev 
Fieldinp  had  n  commnndinpj  presence  ;  lie  avqs 
more  tiian  6  feet  high,  str()n<;ly  built,  and  of 
most  engaging  manners,  (ireat  as  his  literary 
labors  were,  and  tho  benefits  which  his  writings 
have  conferred  upon  tho  world,  they  were  hard- 
I7  superior  in  importance  to  the  services  he 
rendered  during  the  brief  ti^ne  he  acted  us 
a  police  ma^iistrate,  in  reform  uiir  the  laws, 
ana  in  introducinf;  measures  tor  the  extirpa- 
tion of  thieves  ami  despcradcx's. — The  works  of 
Fielding  hax'e  pa!<sed  through  very  many  edi- 
tions, tho  principal  of  which  are  those  of  1763 
(4  vols.  4to.  and  8  vols.  8vo.,  London),  with  a 
life  of  the  author;  1784  (10  vols.  8vo.),  with 
ai)  essay  on  \m  life  and  genius,  by  Arthur  Mnr- 
phy;  1821  (10  vols.  8vo.),  edited  by  Alexander 
Ohalmers;  1840  (imp.  8vo.),  witha  life,  and  no- 
tice of  his  works,  bv  Thomas  Roscoe  ;  and  his 
*^  Select  Works,"  with  a  memoir  by  Sir  Walter 
Soott  (rojal  8vo.,  Edinburgh,  1821). 


FIELDING,  Sahah,  8d  sbtcr  of  the  preeed« 
log,  and  an  authoress  of  some  coatamporaneoos 

E^pularity,  born  in  1731,  died,  unmarried,  in 
atb,  in  1768.  Her  pnucipai  works  arc  the 
**  Adventures  of  David  Simple  In  search  of 
a  Faitlifiil  Friend  "  f'3  vols.  ISuoo..  Lctodoa, 
1744;  H  ;  <1  vul.  added  in  1762);  "Hi?tor}-  of 
the  Conn  I  .  3  of  Delwyn ;"  *'  History  of  Opiielii" 
(2  vols.  12  mo.,  1785);  and  "Lives  of  Cleopatra 
and  Octavia."  In  1762  she  published  a  trac»> 
lation  of  Xenophon*8  "Memorabilia  of  Socrates, 
with  the  Defence  of  Socrates  before  his  Judges,'' 
in  which  she  was  assisted  with  notes  by  Mr. 
Harris,  a  gentleman  of  Salisbury. 

FIELDS,  James  T.,  an  American  poet  a&d 
publisher,  born  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  in  162Q. 
lie  has  re«ded  for  many  years  in  IJoston,  l>ef<  rr 
the  m^roantUe  library  associaticm.  of  which  city 
he  delivered  an  anniversary  poem  In  his  18u 
year,  tho  orator  of  the  occasion  beinf;  Edward 
Everett.  In  1848  he  read  a  poem  entitled  the 
Post  of  Honor"  before  the  same  eooietr,  Dan- 
iel Webster  ofTiciating  as  orator.  He  b  a 
member  of  the  Boston  publishing  hmise 
Tleknor  and  FMda,  among  the  puDueadaaa  ef 
which  is  an  edition  of  Do  Quinccy's  writings 
in  31  Tolomos.  prepared  under  tlie  peraooal 
perviMon  of  Mr:  FieldiL  He  tisited  Bnram 
m  1847-'8,  and  soon  afUr  his  return,  in  1849, 
published  a  volume  of  poems.  A  similar  vol- 
nne,  for  private  diatribatioo,  appcarad  In  18H 
and  another  in  1858,antiUM  **AFew  VafaK 
for  a  Few  Friends," 

FIERI  FACIAS,  Hw  name  of  .  a  writ  at 
cnTTiTaon  law,  so  ancient  that  its  origin  is  un- 
known.  By  it  a  sheriff,  or  other  competent 
offloer  to  whom  it  was  direoted,  waa  crdoed 
quod  fieri  faeiat,  de  tcrrii  et  eataUis  (or  dt 
h»ni$  4t  catallit),    that  you  cause  to  he  mads 
out  of  the  lands  and  chattela,"  or   the  goods 
and  chattels  of,"  &c.,  a  certain  sum  of  money, 
being  that  to  which  the  party  for  -whom  the 
writ  was  issued  was  entitled  by  the  judgmeal 
of  court ;  and  it  mny  be  remarked,  that  the  only 
rcgtilar  foundation  for  tho  writ  offierijaciatisi 
Judgment  of  eonrt.  It  is  in  fact  tlie  great  writ  of 
cxectition  in  general,  though  not  exclusive,  use 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  is  ofUu 
spoken,  or  at  least  written  of,  by  way  d abbra* 
viation,  as  a ^./a.   By  virtue  of  it  the  officer  to 
whom  it  is  directed  will  obtain  from  the  prop> 
erty  of  him  against  whom  it  is  directed  eoo^ 
to  satisfy  the  amount  of  debt  or  daninfws  and 
costs,  wluch  arc  always  specifically  feLiited  in  the 
writ.    Tho  rights  whieb  tbu  writ  confers  upon 
the  officer,  and  tho  manner  in  which  he  i<  to 
exercise  them,  are  to  some  extent  matters  of 
statutory  regulation.  Jngenaral  it  may  be  s^d 
tliat  he  must  not  obtain  an  entrance  by  break- 
ing aa  outer  door  or  windpw ;  and  it  was  mainly 
from  this  rule  that  there  grew  up,  with  the  aid 
of  a  little  rhetoric,  the  famous  apothegm  that 
"  every  Englishman's  home  was  his  castle.''  Ihit 
he  may  break  tho  outer  door  of  a  build dis- 
connected with  a  dwelling  house,  as  a  bam  or 
store ;  and  being  peaceably,  by  Yolontaiy  a2> 
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Tnt<«sion  or  "by  entry  witTiont  opposition,  within 
a  dwcUling  boose,  the  slieriff  may  break  open 
\nnw  doors,  or  chests  or  boxes,  in  search  of 
^^^ofls ;  and  it  is  said  that  lie  nmy  do  this  with- 
out ihe  ceremoDy  of  asking  that  they  bo  opened 
tor  ITun. 

TTE^CrTT,  GioTA?m  Lnoi  ds*  oount  of  La- 
v;i,'n!4,  u  conspirator  of  GcDoa,  born  there  about 
1523,  drowned  Jan.  2, 1547.   Wealthy,  accom- 

!>r»hed,  and  of  high  rank,  he  evinced  fromhts  car- 
iest  youth  an  insatiable  lust  of  power,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  making  himself  popular  with  the  mob 
of  Genoa.  Andrea  Doria  was  at  that  time  tho 
ruler  of  Genoa,  and  althongh  Fieschi  was  not  so 
nmch  opposed  to  Andrea  as  personally  exasperat- 
ed agaio&t  his  nephew  Giannettino  (who  was  al- 
lowed a  precedence  of  rank  which  was  due  to 
himself),  ho  instigated,  in  concert  with  Calcapno, 
Vernna,  Sacco,  and  other  discontented  politi- 
eians,  a  ooospiracy  with  the  yieir  of  overthrowing 
tlie  existing  govorninont.  Tlie  rebellion  came  to 
an  explosion  daring  tho  night  of  Jan.  2,  1547. 
Qiaimetdtto  Dovia  was  hillMl,  hnt  his  undo  the 
dt>go  escaped.  Fieschi  himself  was  drowned 
while  on  his  way  to  tho  galleys  ia  tho  nort  of 
Genott,  and  his  death  pot  an  end  to  tne  out- 
break. The  life  of  his  widow  wa?  spared,  bat 
two  of  his  brothers,  Gcronimo  and  Ottoboni, 
were  pot  to  deatli,  and  the  other  leaders  of  tiie 
roTolt  had  thoir  proi)erty  confiscated  and  were 
baniabed  by  the  doge,  although  an  amnesty  had 
been  originally  granted  to  fhem  hj  the  senate. 

FIESOLE,  Fux  Gmvkrrsi  Anqslico  da,  ono 
of  tho  roost  celebrated  of  the  early  Italian 
jMbiten,  born  in  Flesde  in  1887,  died  in  Rome 
\a  1455.   No  character  in  the  history  of  art  is 
more  beautiful  to  contemplate  than  that  of  this 
fdnter  monk.  At  the  age  of  20,  for  the  Mike 
■  of  a  tranquil  life,  and  particularly  for  his  spirit- 
ual kaotit,  he  entered  tho  Dominican  monastery 
;   of  St,  Mark  at  Florence  ^irevioas  to  which 
time  lie  had  borne  the  name  of  Guido  Petri  di 
Mngelio),  where  ho  pa-;sed  the  remainder  of  his 
iiji  io  tho  devout  discharge  of  his  religious 
daties  and  tho  pursuit  of  his  art   A  moro 
bofubie  or  holy  spirit  Dover  animated  an  artist, 
and  from  tho  seraphic  beauty  of  his  angob  and 
dorificd  saints  he  was  called  by  hisconntrymon 
U  htato  (the  blessed),  and  the  angelic.  He 
Iirinted  only  sacred  subjects,  wonld  Dever  ao- 
cfft  money  for  his  pictures,  and  never  com- 
menced them  without  prayer.    Tho  practice  of 
his  art  was  thus  with  him  an  act  of  religion, 
and  to  the  pperli:*'?  of  devotional  ccsta-sy  with 
which  it  was  pursued  must  bo  ascribed  tho 
dovated  purity  whidl  bis  works  display,  and  in 
vhidi  they  nro  not  Btrrpa«ied  by  the  most  in- 
ured creations  of  liaphael.    Whenever  tho 
sabject  is  not  in  harmony  with  his  gentle  spirit 
be  is  less  succefssful,  and  his  delineations  of  hu- 
mao  passion  or  vigorous  action  aro  compara- 
tively feeble.   Ho  visited  Rome  at  tho  com- 
mand of  Nicholas  V.  to  decortOe  the  papal 
cliapeL  Tho  popo  offered  to  make  him  arch- 
bishop of  Florence,  a  dignity  which  his  great 

iomiUty  woold  not  permit  him  to  aooept,  bat 


which  ho  succeeded  in  procnrin*  for  a  descrt- 
iog  brother  monk.  Ho  painted  frescoes  in  his 
own  monastery  and  in  the  dinroh  of  Banta 
Maria  Novella,  at  Florence,  and  nntnerous  easel 
pictures,  of  which  tho  Louvre  possesses  a  noble 
spedmen,  the  "  Coronation  of  the  Vir^.*'  In 
many  of  tho  details  of  his  art  he  was  excelled 
by  liis  contem|>oraries ;  but.  in  the  languogo  of 
Mrs.  JaaMon,  ihe  expr^sion  of  ecstatic  faith 
T\rv\  }ior>o,  or  serene  contemplation,  baa  nofcr 
uccii  placed  before  us  as  in  his  picture?." 

FlEVfiE,  JosBPn,  a  French  politician  and  au- 
thor, bom  in  Paris,  April  8, 1767,  died  there,  Maj 
7, 1839.  Atfirst  employed  in  a  printing  office,  ho 
devotedhimselfidso  to  literaturoand  politics,  cm- 
braced  the  principles  of  the  revolution  in  17B9, 
and  assistea  Oonaorcetnnd  Hillin  in  editing  tho 
Chronique  d«  Pari$.  Disgnstcd  with  tl»o  ex- 
cesses of  the  terrorists,  he  entered  in  1795  upon 
a  periloQS  course  of  opposition,  and  shone  as  an 
orator  in  tho  j)ublic  as.Hemblies  of  Paris  during 
the  period  of  tho  reaction.  Proscribed  by  the 
rsToiadonl^  he  was  iaiprisoned  in  1799,  and 
restored  to  liberty  on  the  18tl;  I't  umaire.  In 
1802  ho  was  sent  by  Napoleon  upon  a  delicate 
relMm  to  England,  and  on  his  return  pnbfidied 
a  volume  of  letters  concerning  Tli  it  country 
which  were  severely  judged  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review.**  He  took  part  in  editing  several  roy- 
alist journals,  and  especially  contributed  by  his 
skill  io  polemics  to  tho  power  of  tho  Journal  da 
mbatt.  He  wrote  several  romances,' remarka- 
blo  for  grace  and  simplicity,  published  n  pam- 
phlet in  1795  i^iir  la  niomite  d'urus  religion^ 
which  first  gave  him  a  leading  position  in  tiM 
religious  and  monarchical  party;  and  left  a  great 
number  of  political  treatises. 

FIFE,  a  small  tnslrmnent  of  the  flute  species, 
consisting  of  a  narrow  tube,  fh>m  a  foot  to  1 6 
inches  in  length,  perforated  on  one  side  with 
holes  for  tho  regoutioil  of  the  tones,  and  blowo 
through  an  opening  at  the  side.  It  has  but 
one  key,  and  omits  a  shrill,  jpierciog  sound,  very 
effiBotive  in  military  banda^  m  whttti  it  is  ohiefly 
employed. 

FIFE,  or  FiFSSHiBB^  peninsular  county  of 
Scotland,  bounded  K.,E.,  and  B.  by  tlie  fritli  of 
Tay,  tho  German  ocean,  and  tho  frith  of  Forth, 
and  W.by  the  counties  of  Clackmannan,  Perth, 
and  Kinross ;  greatest  length,  48  m. ;  greatest 
breadth,  17  ra.;  area,  459  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851, 
153,546.  The  snrfnoe  of  tho  county  is  much  di- 
ve raifled.  The  cdiief  mountains  are  the  Lomond 
hill?,  Largo  Law,  and  Norman  Jaw.  The  soil 
is  of  varioua  quality,  but  so  productive  in  gen- 
eral that  fully  two-tliirds  of  the  whole  is  under 
cultivation.  During  tho  last  half  century  ngri- 
culture  has  made  extraordinary  advances  in 
Fifeshire,  especially  in  tho  dopartmont  of  drain- 
age. I  n  the  mountainous  districts  and  on  inferior 
soils  oats  are  the  principal  crop,  but  clsewheco 
wheat,  barley,  beans,  potatoes,  and  turnips  are  ex- 
tensively grown.  The  Fife  breed  of  cattle  havo 
long  been  celebrated,  and  are  in  high  repute 
both  at  liome  and  iri  tlw  Knglisli  markets. 
Coal,  iron,  limestone^  and  ^roestono  aro  abun- 
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daat.  The  principal  manu£actara  is  linen,  xvbicli 
it  carried  on  v&rj  eab&aAniij  at  Dunfermlind 
and  Kirkcaltly.  Thero  nre  salmon  fi-hi  rios  m 
eeverul  of  tho  rivers,  aiid  herring,  coU.  luxbot, 
■bd  liaildock  fisheries  on  the  ooests. 

FIFTEENTH,  in  music,  an  interval  equiva- 
lent to  2  octaves.  Tho  term  id  &lt>o  applitid  to 
that  stop  of  an  organ  whose  tcmesara  S  ooUtw 
lUghor  than  those  of  tlie  diapasons. 

I'lFTII,  in  xiiusic,  an  interval  embracing  6 
d^rees  of  the  scale,  as  C-G,  D-A,  &c. 

FIG  TREE  (Jicu*  earfea,  LinnA  a  native  of 
Asia  und  Barbarj,  much  cultivated  in  the  warm* 
er  portions  of  the  globe.  The  leaves  of  tlie  fig 
tree  are  rough,  lobed,  and  deciduous.  The  flow- 
ers are  so  curiously  concealed  from  observation, 
that  many  persons  tliiiik  it  has  none,  though  they 
•r«  very  numerous,  being  borae  io^de  cl  a  aoo- 
eaknt.  hollow  receptacle,  which  ftvfc  appMn  on 
the  woea  of  the  young  shoots  like  a  small  round 
bud.  This  receptacle  is  called  a  syrortu^  and 
on  being  cut  open,  the  minute,  chail  v,  a{>etaknM 
florets,  each  furnished  with  8  stamens  and  2 
•tjldli  wtU  be  seea  lining  its  walls.  If  these 
floreto  hew  become  duly  impregnated,  the  sy- 
corua,  after  having'  rL  inHin  1  entirely  at  rest  for 
sonic  time  at  its  half  growth,  benns  to  swell 
again,  augments  ooomerably  In  die,  heoomes 
\  i  1 pulpy  and  sweet  when  it  ripens,  assumes 
aome  kind  of  color,  and  is  tho  fig.  The  polpy, 
<weet  niMS  will  he  fomid  to  be  penetntod  nith 
MnaU  round  seeds,  each  of  which  is  the  result 
of  a  minute  chaffy  floret.  Tho  fig  tree  attaina 
the  hc^ht  of  SO  fSet,  with  ft  branching,  apreed- 
!.c:i<l,  lihf)  an  apple  tree,  in  those  countries 
where  it  ii  indigenous;  bat  in  northern  conn- 
tries  it  is  seldom  seen  ezcent  as  a  shrub,  nnless 
wlicn  trained  under  glass.  In  the  middle  states, 
where  cultivated  iu  the  open  air,  it  is  purposely 
kept  loir  and  shrub-like,  so  that  it  may  be  bent 
to  the  groand  and  covered  witli  earth  in  winter, 
to  protect  it  from  fh>sts.  In  England  tho  tree 
is  usually  planted  agidBSt  a  low  wall,  in  order 
that  it  may  receive  eome  of  the  heat  reflected 
from  the  surface  of  tlie  .<oil.  Such  walls  are 
sometimes  furnished  with  flues  to  condnot  arti- 
ficial heat  to  llic  ripening  crop  of  figs  in  antnnin. 
In  bomo  parts  of  Franco  it  isJ  grown  as  a  ilwuif 
standard  tree,  tho  chief  end  being  to  keep  the 
brriTirlio-^  plinrt,  low,  nnd  "prejuling,  in  order 
thai  iliey  amy  benefit  hy  ilm  hun'a  rays  refieet- 
ing  heat  from  the  earth.  The  soil  is  mft- 
mir^'d  occasionally  and  stirrctl  once  a  year,  and 
bomu  f-light  protection  is  givcu  to  the  lower 
branches  and  ba^  of  the  trunk  in  the  winter. 
In  tho  south  of  England  it  has  been  tren(<-<l  iu 
the  same  way  with  success.  Two  or  mure 
crops  of  fruit  are  produced  from  the  fig  tree  by 
jud^cions  pruning  and  training,  each  crop  being 
produced  on  distinct  sets  of  shoots.  The  second 
«;rop,  for  instance,  grows  from  tiie  eyes  or  buda 
of  the  ahuota  made  iu  early  summer,  and  if  the 
muum  he  inflleienf^  loog  and  warm,  the  fhxit 
will  ripen ;  but  thb  seldom  happens  in  the  oi»ea 
air.  la  hot  dimotee  it  ie  the  second  crop  that 
It  Hm  aM»t  proliilo  and  TtloallAi  hebg  what 


are  called  summer  UgA,  ana  uscti  for  cxpoiiatioi. 
By  continued  high  temperature  Mr.  buj^y 
produced  in  England  8  crops  i.n  12  nm'l^ 
fihowiiig  at  leaiit  the  rem&rkabU  power  of  ut 
tree,— The  fig  tree  b  easily  proinspu^'  f.iia 
cuttings,  or  by  ringing  some  oranch  suA 
rounding  tho  cut  place  by  a  small  potot'  eutr, 
into  which  the  roots  will  penetrate  and  aam 
to  such  extent  that  tho  branch  may  be  k-^itM 
before  the  fruit  upon  it  has  ripened.  Bn^aK 
also  gurdled  by  removing  a  narrow  rmg  d 
bark  below  the  fruit- beting  parts,  will  prodoct 
earlier  ripening  figs,  the  process  being  fociid 
aa  safe  and  emcacious  as  with  tbe  petr  it* 
or  the  grape  vine.  It  is  cultivated  to  t  to^ 
siderable  extent  around  Boston,  Maa^  ia  no- 
Bcrvatories  and  forcing  houses  such  art  oaec 
in  the  oulttvatioa  of  ioreiga  grapes.  Tniatd 
upon  the  hnek  wall  of  toeh  stmeterea,  bf 
espaliers  or  by  nailing  in  the  branches,  aaa^ 
tree  may  be  made  to  prodace  ku;gd  ctepk  Ui 
Iffanebes  are  vpmA  out  horiaontdly,  ni « 
arranged  that  they  can  bo  loosened  from 
walla,  pruned,  washed,  and  cleaned  ^Im  vtr 
eessary.  Jnaidons  numnffemoil  is  ioporttfit 
to  prevent  too  groat  prowth  of  yOQDg  or ss^ 
shoots.  By  this  mode  two  onq^  are  fecund. 
There  are  many  ehoioe  Tsrietics  ef  tbe  %  caek 
having  some  peculiar  merit  The  Looilonkr- 
tkttltoral  society 'a  catah^gue  for  l&4agini4^ 
Tftrietiea,  and  in  this  number  are  am^ad 
fruits  of  wJiite,  green,  yellow,  and  brown  coloti 
an  abundant  bearer,  and  hardi«r  tiiU  uj 
other,  tlie  brown  Tnflcey  fig  seems  to  be  pre 
fcrrod.  Downing  considers  it  the  be?t  far ; 
open  air,  and  says  that  ii  lias  a  dehciaad  Lu*. 
The  brown  Lsohia,  white  MansilkSi  Bnumick, 
and  white  Ischia  are  highly  comuended.  Mr. 
J.  F.  Allen,  a  sucG«s6ful  cultivator,  tAms 
very  highly  the  black  fig  of  St.  Micbsd't  T» 
fVesh  ripened  fig  is  delicious  and  lusdoaa  Fe*, 
however,  fancy  it  on  first  acqoaintADoe,  txit 
experience  soon  decides  in  its  niwvr  ever  ti^ 
dried  and  pressed  fruit  of  commerce.— 
all  tho  figs  consumed  Lu  Ujo  United  8tat«iiM 
Great  Britain  are  grown  in  Turlioy.  Tb«  io- 
ports  iuU)  Great  Britain  in  were  43.911 
owL,  of  the  computed  rcui  vuluu  <A  £^^^\ 
and  the  imports  mto  the  United  States  dur;^ 
tho  year  ending  June  30,  1S58,  were  4,981,1* 
lbs.,  valued  at  $:3G8,472,  of  which  159,49lljl, 
valued  at  $16,867,  were  reeiportsd  to  «»» 
ports  of  tlio  wp<;tAirn  hemisphere. 

1-iLAXUlEiii,  Gaetano,  an  Italian  pobM, 
bom  in  Naples,  Aug.  18, 1762, died  Jol.r  il.I.^ 
From  1777  ho  held  various  offices  at  cootMsJ 
iu  1787  ho  was  called  to  the  supreme 
fiuanca.  His  principal  work  is  the  A'cun  id^* 
UgisloMumey  the  first  4  books  of  wbicb  w<» 
publialied  between  1780  and  1784,  sad  tbtm 
was  left  unfinished  at  his  death,  cansed  prwj 
turoly  by  his  excessive  bbora»— Ciaw.'*"." 
the  preceding,  bom  in  Naples  to  W^V^"* 
debteil  for  his  militarv  education  at  ran* " 
the  kindness  of  Napoleon  I,  foogh] 
imnks  of  the  Eraooh  afc  tho  hittk  <f 
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Ihx,  strred  in  the  Neapolitan  armj  nnder  Mo- 
ml;,  lad  bravely  expoaea  hfamclf  to  tiie  rifles  of 

the  Tyroleso  in  1815  by  making  a  rec'onnon- 
saaoe  at  the  bridge  of  the  Tannaro  with  unly 
80  men,  on  wMoh  oecasion  he  was  severely 
wounded,  and  appointed  goncrnl.  The  Irito 
king  Ferdinand  placed  him  at  tlie  head  of  the 
wrdHery  and  of  the  engineers,  employed  him 
ill  1848  in  bombarding  Messina  and  in  quelling 
ilio  rebellion  in  other  parts  of  Sicily,  and  ns 
p?vemor-goneral  of  fmit  island,  he  invented 
him  with  unlimited  power.  Shortly  after  the 
death  of  Ferdinand,  he  became  Neapolitan  pre- 
ttier Jintl  ininiiiorof  foreign  afFair4(June,  1859). 

FILBERT  {corylus  Ardlana,  Willd.),  a  term 
ftppliod.  to  those  sorUi  of  hazelnuts  which  have 
very  lafgo husks.  The  original  species  is  a  native 
of  Enrnpe,  nnrl  derives  its  specific  name  fro;n 
Avelliuu,  a  city  of  Naples,  near  which  it  grows  m 
gral  abandaoM.  ThB  oommon  hazelnut  also 
mjws  wild  in  many  coppices  and  woods  in 
Bntatn.    The  name  of  carylus  cotnes  from  the 
Gmk  copvc,  alioiinot,  to  which  the  enwrapping 
cnlyi  may  very  well  bo  compared;  and  hazel  is 
from  hfel  (Anglo-Sttxon),  which  signifies  a 
kind  of  head  dress.   The  fruit  of  the  filbert 
(fill-beard)  is  3  or  4  times  as  large  as  that  of  the 
c.->nmion  hazelnut,  and  surpasses  it  in  fiavor. 
The  shmb  is  raised  from  layers  made  in  the 
&pnng ;  but  scions  will  grow  if  engrafted  upon  the 
hizel.   It  is  recommended  to  wtirpate  all  the 
suckers  from  the  roots,  and  to  keej)  the  bu!*h 
down  by  giving  it  a  low.  q>rQading,  rather  thin 
head,  branching  out  anoat  S  fmt  fron  tho 
proand,  and  shortening  back  the  extrotnitie-i  of 
the  young  shoots  one  half  every  spring.  The 
most  esteemed  varieties  among  colttvatore  are 
only  4  or  5  in  nnnibcr,  viz. :  the  friz;.!  :  1  filbert, 
easily  known  by  ita  handsome,  deeply  cut  husk; 
the  Vorthamptonshiro  pi*olific,  wlCh  a  thidt 
^'idl,  liairy  busks,  and  ripening  early;  the  cob- 
nnt,  a  reiy  prolitio  kind ;  the  Cosford,  with  a 
lar<;e,  oblong  nut,  hairy  husks,  reroarkablj  thin 
rfiell,  and  of  excellent  flavor.    The  filbert  grows 
best  in  a  good  soilf  tolerably  dry,  and  o<»asion* 
ally  nanmd.  In  Great  Britain,  the  fflbert  b 
chiefly  coltlvated  for  the  London  market  in  that 
part  of  Kent  where  the  soil  is  a  loam  upon  a  dry 
itndf  rook.  The  fillMrt  is  momeoioiis ;  that  ii^ 
it  U'irs  barren  flowers  in  the  form  of  nraents  or 
catkioa,  beneath  which,  on  the  same  branches, 
the  ftitilo  ilowm  may  be  perootTed.  Failure 
in  the  crops  issometimc*?  nttr-ilri  fable  to  the  loss 
<tf  the  amen ts  by  injudicioui*  pruning  or  by  frosts, 
to  gurd  against  which  It  &  reoommendad  to 
■Ilow  unpmned,  wild  -pr  t  iTTiens  to  prow  among 
the  better  kinds ;  lhe;?o  prove  of  value  in  im- 
pregnation, and,  being  hardier,  do  not  sufier 
from  unusnal  cold.   In  the  United  State^  so  far 
M  we  are  informed,  the  filbert  is  only  fonnd  in 
collections  of  curiont  dirabs  and  trees,  and  is 
r  t  cr.ltivated  to  any  extent.    The  value  of  the 
Libert  in  the  neighborhood  of  London  may  bo 
estUnUed  by  ttio  net  that  ea  many  as  SO  cwt. 
per  acre  have  been  grown  on  particular  land^. 
Tlio  filbert  ia  represented  in  Turkey  and  Asia 


KInor  br  C,  eolwma  (lana.),  the  Constantino- 
ple hazel,  whioh  risM  to  a  tree  of  60  or  60  M 

in  licislit,  growing  rapidly  and  with  preat  vigor 
in  the  climate  of  London,  having  been  intro- 
dnoed  into  Englamf  in  1665.  A  smaller  tree  of 
20  feet  in  bei^'ht  is  found  in  Asia,  a  native  of 
the  top  of  the  mountain  Slieopnr  in  Nepaul,  with 
a  small  not,  having  an  exceedingly  hard  shell, 
and  of  a  sweet  flavor,  described  by  "Wallich  as 
the  C./eroT,  the  edge  of  the  cd^  x  being  remark- 
ably laciuiate  and  ahiggy. — In  the  Anmrieaa 
flora  the  filbert  b  represented  by  two  species, 
boUi  shrubs,  and  producing  small,  sweet  kerncb. 
The  most  common  is  O.  Amerieana  f  Walter),  a 
branching  bush  from  8  to  6  feet  nigh,  with 
coarse  leaves,  broad-ovate  or  elliptical,  acumi- 
nate, heart-shaped  at  base,  irregularly  serrata 
cn  tlieir  ed^es.  It  i-»  one  of  the  earliest  bloom- 
ing plants,  tlywcring  about  the  same  time  with' 
the  black  alder.  It  may  be  fonnd  along  fences, 
stone  walls,  and  among  bushes  and  weeds  in 
neglected  place?,  having  pale  gray  aments,  which 
elongate  and  shed  the  abundant  yellow  pollen, 
to  fall  upon  the  littlo  starry,  crimson'  fertile 
flowers,  which  project  in  small  cUistera  from  the 
sides  of  the  branches  and  just  below.  The  nut  is 
about  f  of  an  inch  in  breadth  and  rather  less  in 
length,  covered  with  2  broad  leaves  much  larger 
than  the  nut,  deeply  and  irregularly  cut  and 
fringed  on  the  boraer,  and  toming  brown  when 
mature.  Some  accidental  rarieties  are  said  to 
equal  the  European  filbert  in  size ;  and  tlio 
flavor  of  the  American  hazelnut  is  preferred  by 
some  tastes.  There  ts  ano^er  wild  species,  not 
60  common,  called  tlie  beaked  hay.el  (G.  roatrnta, 
Alton),  a  smaller  shrubs  with  pear-shaped  leaves, 
frrognlariy  terrate,  smooth  diove,  hairy  or 
downy  beneath.  The  nut  is  small  and  roundi'ib, 
having  a  bristly  husk  closely  set  about  it,  which 
lengtmns  Into  a  jafrf*ed  beak,  whenoo  its  oora- 
mon  name.  Acr  i  I  i  t:  to  Dr.  Richardson,  this 
specie  extends  as  far  north  as  the  Saskatchewan, 
In  Canada.  It  ooean  alao  mon  flie  highest 
Alk  ^'haniea,  and  «v«a  In  tbo  ».  part  OX  tho 
United  States. 

TILB,  a  har  of  steel,  roughraod  hy  lines  upon 
its  surface,  and  used  for  wearing  down  the  f  co 
of  metals,  or  fashioning  these  into  various  shap^ 
If  the  instmment  is  oat  witb  only  one  set  of 
lines,  wliich  form  a  succession  of  parallel  ridges 
acrutsd  it,  it  is  said  to  be  single  cut,  and  is  called 
a  float;  if  roughened  by  triangular  teeth  or 
burrs,  which  are  pushed  tip  from  theface  of  the 
metal  by  a  pyramidal  sharo-pointed  chisel,  it  is 
cftUed  a  rasp.  The  latter  la  nsed  far  woiUnff 
down  wood ;  floats  are  preferred  for  copper  and 
other  metals  of  inferior  hardness ;  while  the 
double-cut  files,  made  by  two  sets  of  lines  cross- 
ing each  other,  arc  best  adapte<l  for  taking  hold 
of  the  hardest  metals.  Files  are  applied  to  such 
a  variety  of  purposes,  from  the  heavy  work  of 
macbirM^ts  to  the  delicate  operations  of  the 
wateii maker,  that  they  are  found  in  a  great 
number  of  forms  and  sizes.  Some  are  8  or  even 
H  fpi  t  in  1e»iL't!<,  wliile  others  do  not  exceed  J  of 
oa  inch.   Tiieir  pattern^  thoagh  uumorous,  are 
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most]7  limited  to  certain  estaljlislied  classes  of 
forms,  of  which  8  are  recognized,  distinguished 
by  tlie  cross  sections  of  the  bar,  viz. :  those  de- 
rived from  the  square,  fix>m  the  circle,  and  from 
the  equilateral  triangle.  The  common  names 
of  square,  round,  half-round,  three-square,  &c., 
are  given  from  the  form  of  the  section  of  the 
bar.  In  its  length  al«o  various  modifications  are 
given  to  the  shape  of  the  bar,  bj  which  mmj 
forms  of  files  are  distinguished.  Taper  files  ara 
drawn  down  and  terminato  in  a  sharp  point; 
parallel  files  ore  made  of  a  uniform  aize  through- 
out their  length ;  and  blimt  filea  are  intennedi* 
ate  between  these.  Files  of  the  diffcreut  classes 
of  cross  section  are  sotyect  to  these  modifica- 
tloat.  Then  they  are  Tvionfllf  dedgnated  ac- 
cording to  the  nuiiilM.  r  of  lines  cut  to  Uie  inch, 
^  established  number  being  adopted  by  the 
^^Ui  file  nMken  for  Mch  length  of  file ;  the 
coarsest  are  r  il'rd  rough,  1lu'  n.  xt  1  isiard,  the 
thirdsmooth,  and  the  luA  d«ad  smooth  or  saper- 
flne.  Other  yarletiM  are  prodnoed  hy  leaving 
an  edge  or  side  or  other  portion  smooth,  or  safe, 
as  it  is  techoicaUjr  called,  thus  adat)ting  the  files 
for  workbig  in  angles  and  rsoesses  wiOiont  ent' 
tang  away  I  ortions  it  isdesiriMc  to  pre>ervo. 
The  amootli  part  serves  souietimea  as  a  guide  by 
wbidh  the  file  isdirMted.  For  the  salM^  econo- 
my an  inferior  blistered  eteel  is  commouly  used 
for  the  heavier  files,  but  for  the  finer  ones  the  best 
oast  steel  is  selected,  rolled  in  rods  approaching 
the  dimensions  of  the  files.  The  lai^  flat  flit  s 
are  drawn  down  from  the  bars  upon  the  fuco 
of  the  anvil,  one  man  striking  with  a  lieavy 
hammer  and  the  other  with  a  small  hand  ham- 
mer. The  throe-square,  half-roimd,  and  many 
other  firms  are  shaped  from  square  rods,  the 
end  of  one,  heated  to  Vtlood-red,  being  laid  along 
in  a  uio  which  is  set  in  the  anvil,  and  then  ham- 
mered in  until  it  fills  it  and  receives  its  form, 
the  LatnmoM  shaping  the  top  side.  Thc^  die 
of  the  liait-round  fil<^  presents  a  section  of  the 
segment  of  a  circle ;  that  of  a  triangular  file  is 
formed  by  two  sides  of  a  triangle  meeting  at  the 
bottom.  The  sauare  rod  is  placed  with  one  edge 
down  in  this  cnannel,  and  is  then  haSBDMred 
into  place  and  shape.  Before  the  proce^  is 
completed  the  tang  also  shaped  out  of  Ute 
blank.  The  next  operation  is  to  annsal  the 
blanks,  so  as  to  soften  the  steel  for  reoetvini;  the 
impressions  of  the  chisel  used  to  cut  the  lines. 
This  is  commonly  done  in  a  brick  annealing 
oven ;  sometimes  by  heating  the  blanks  buried 
in  sand  in  an  iron  box,  the  heat  not  being  al- 
lowed to  exceed  a  blood  red.  They  are  then 
smoothed  upon  the  face,  the  small  bhinks  by 
fifing,  the  large  ones  by  grinding,  and  sometimes 
those  with  parallel  faces  by^ilan  uig.  The  blanks 
are  then  ready  for  the  file  cutter,  who^  seated 
astride  of  a  ww  tten^  has  in  front  of  him 
an  anvil  of  size  ]>roportionate  to  the  files  he  cnts. 
Taking  one  <rf  thesei  he  lays  it,  if  flat,  direotij 
on  the  smooth  fooe  of  tiie  anYU,  tlie  end  point- 
li^  toward  him.  The  file  is  kept  in  place  by 
two  leather  straps^  one  passing  over  each  en4 
wUdi  aie  bddwinibythefoeC.  fOea  otiNr 


tJian  flat,  and  all  that  have  been  cut  on  one  lid^ 
are  held  upon  a  block  of  soft  alloy  of  ksd  toj 
tin,  adapted  by  grooves  or  otherwise  to  hold  tbt 
blanks  with  the  upper  side  properly  praeatrd 
for  receiving  the  cuts.    The  chisels  used  for  tla 
purpose  are  very  short  for  the  sake  of  ctif&ea 
and  for  being  convenientiv  held  in  th«  tapsi 
of  the  left  hand,  and  they  liave  an  edge  looftr 
than  the  width  of  the  face  to  be  cut,  sluuqpttied 
to  an  angle  of  abont  90".  One  b«ing  plud 
upon  the  blank  at  tho  fnrtlier  end  of  the  fi  t,  it 
is  held  inclined  toward  the  person  at  la  loiii 
of  12"  or  14"  iirom  tbe  pei^ndicdar,  s^ '% 
th<  II  prnartly  struck  with  the  hammer  kli  ai 
the  right  baiad.  A  groove  is  thus  cat  acrosi  thi 
blank  with  any  desired  obliquity,  and  t  nihr  of 
steel  turned  np;  tlj*-  cM-t  i  is  rlh  ri  broog!.'. 
ward  and  slid  from  tlxe  operator  until  it  reieba 
the  ridge  just  made,  wh^  dcCeminss  fiie^ 
tion  of  the  next  cut,  which  h  instantly  ^iv-: 
by  another  blow.  Thus  the  blows  ood  tk  ciu 
are  made  at  the  rate  of  60  to  801b  anintak 
their  parallelism  niid  uniformity  being  RCtrtd 
by  the  guiding  ridges  and  by  unifonnitj  in  tLt 
force  of  the  bbwa.  The  heaTier  the  btom^tbi 
deeper  the  cnts  and  the  liighcr  the  ridgea  »re 
thrown  up,  thus  involving  coarser  work.  Tit 
hammem  vary  greatly  in  weight  Tbe  cov^ 
files  require  them  to  bo  of  7  or  8  poandi,  toi 
the  finest  ones  are  made  with  hammers  of  ci:e 
to  two  ounces  only.   Great  practice  b  reqnird 
nlwnys  to  give  the  blows  of  equal  foreeforip 
Buring  uniform  w  ork.    When  the  face  of  &t 
blank  is  gone  over  once  the  process  is  repesud 
for  double-cut  files,  tho  chisel  being  licldw  » 
to  cause  the  two  sets  of  lines  to  ctom  m^h  otbr 
obUqnely.   The  blows  are  lighter,  ao  thit  ihr 
second  set  is  finer  than  the  first.   As  tbe  ruI 
ends  of  taper  files  will  not  bear  the  blowafttwt 
upon  the  middle  of  them,  the  work  is  cooiuwiiIt 
finer  at  their  extremities.    Files  with  conr<»I 
surfaces  are  cat  with  the  same  sort  of  chisels « 
those  with  plane  surfaces,  a  row  of  ?ln>rt  ctS 
being  first  made  tho  length  of  tho  file,  thfiSiS" 
other  row  whoso  cuds  counect  with  those oftli 
first  VOW,  then  a  third,  and  so  on  tillthe  c«u 
meet  nrotind  the  cylindricjd  file  or  coTar  tk 
curved  suriaco  of  the  secLiuu  of  tlie  cyliodff* 
OOBO.   Tho  fine  round  files  sometime}  require 
as  many  as  20  rows  of  cuts  to  encirds  th»«, 
and  an  inch  of  the  file  may  cootain  100  «li 
The  burrs  upon  rasps  are  punched  up  U  »  ""s- 
ilar  hand  process.    Tlie  workmen  scouire  gw* 
skill  in  raising  them  ia  true  hues,  sad  in  brirr- 
ing  each  one  opposite  a  vacant  space  in  tbew- 
jacent  linos.   The  directions  of  the  liM»»«y 
according  to  the  purposes  for  wWeJi  tt» 
are  required.— After  the  files  are  cnttV^rsre 
to  be  hardened — a  process  which  requirw  ex- 
peHenoe  and  dexterity.  TbetsefliBMBtsspJ^ 
tected  from  the  direct  action  of  tho  fire,  ort^ 
wUl  beocmie  oxidized  and  roughened.  The 
innst  be  faeated  nniformly  Uirougbout,  and  dcx 
beyond  a  cherry  red.  They  must  be  cooled  in  cie»D 
ook  water,  with  particaiar  care  ia  'umasn 
tikMB  topmaBt  l£ek  cooDog  io  iiD«taiv«<» 
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be  warped  from  a  straight  line.  Long  thia  filet 
■T«  iwrdcnlorly  Kable  to  this,  as  also  the  ludf* 

round,  and  the  defect  is  aft*  rw  nrl  orrected  with 
difficaltj.  To  protect  the  teeth  ia  fiae  files  thej 
•re  fink  wmnd  with  »  stroni^  brine,  fhietenea 
with  beer  ground?,  yeast,  or  some  cheap  kind  of 
fioar,  as  thatof  besina.  /iB  this  dries,  tlio  salt  melts 
Qoifwtnlj  owr  tiM  snrfiuM).  The  eariwRaoeoiit 
matter  is  thonght  to  inorense  the  hardness  of  tlio 
6tcel,  bat  oniraal  charcoal,  as  tliat  of  burnt  lea> 
tber,  liorn,  ftcw,  which  is  used  by  some  makers, 
is  better  adapted  for  tliis  objcot,  and  probably 
the  prussiate  of  ])otasli  may  prove  blili  better. 
The  temper  of  tlie  tang  is  brought  down  by  Im- 
mersing  it  in  melted  lead.    After  hardening:,  the 
filcji  aro  thoroughly  cleansed  by  scouring  with 
8an(l  aod  water,  and  the  salt  to  got  rid  of  by 
leaving  thera  some  hotirs  in  lime  water.  They 
Jire  then  well  dried,  rubbed  over  with  olive  oil 
c  ataining  a  little  turpentine,  tested  with  a 
piece  of  steel,  8orte<l,  and  packed  in  papers  for 
the  market. — A  variety  of  machines  haye  been 
invented  to  take  the  place  of  hand  labor  in  cut- 
ting files.    Some  of  tticse,  as  that  patented  by 
Capt.  Ericsson  in  1830,  were  made  with, great 
in^nuity,  and  when  introduced  into  largo  estab- 
!'?hments,  ns  this  was  in  the  works  of  Me«^^-r<». 
lurtou  and  sons  of  Sheffield,  eachmachmo  was 
fyaaH  to  do  the  work  of  nearly  10  men ;  but  so 
many  fliffirnltics  Imvc  been  met  with  in  their 
use,  tliuL  iliey  are  for  the  most  part  entirely 
given  up.   A  machine  has  recently  been  patent- 
ed in  England  by  M.  Lacroix,  which  is  recom- 
mended as  embracing  every  motion  requisite 
for  catting  files,  producing  the  varying  degrees 
of  fineness,  the  blows  of  difierent  force,  the  va- 
rious inclinations  of  the  chisels,  and  all  the  other 
devices  required  in  cutting  tlio  different  kinds  of 
filea.  In  the  London  exhibition  of  185 1,  a  Prus- 
mn  machine  of  this  class  was  exhibited,  and  the 
'li>play  of  hand-cut  files  from  France,  Austria, 
sod  other  portions  of  Europe  showed  that  the 
trt  was  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfeeHon 
ir.  other  countries  beside  England.    The  foUow- 
iogis  recorded  of  the  Danish  articles  of  this 
c&s:  **In  ^b»  Banish  department  was  a  series 
of  files  manufactured  of  cast  steel  by  J.  "W. 
^^]oT  of  Copenhagen.  The  largest  file,  which 
WM  tqoare,  was  eorered  with  %  series  of  file 
cutter's  cots,  representing  on  one  face  the  city 
of  Copenhagen,  on  another  face  the  operations 
of  tin  ftrge  and  <^  file  entting,  fte.  These 
cTocLs  were  entirely  produced  by  the  file  cut- 
'mtr'A  chisel ;  the  effect  of  color  and  shadmg  be- 
ing given  by  the  various  angles  of  the  teeth  rs- 
fleeting  the  light  at  different  dogreca  of  obli- 
^oity.  The  teeth  of  a  large  circular  file  were 
oit  so  as  to  represent,  in  a  spiral  going  several 
tirncs  round  the  file,  the  maker's  name,  the  flat 
breaths  of  flowers.  Ac   This  file  was  hollow, 
U)d  contained  wftidn  it  a  second  hollow  file, 
v.ljicb  in  Us  tnrn  contained  10  others,  all  oma- 
uieated  with  wreaths,  iic   The  smallest  file 
vas  not  larger  than  a  small  needle."  In  the 
tnitcd  States  the  manufacture  of  files  is  sticccw- 
ftilly  condnoted  in  sereral  localities;  among 
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which  may  particularly  be  named  tlie  works  d 
lb.  John  Rassetl  at  Blng  Sing,  on  the  Hudson. 

FILIOAJA,  YrNCExzo  i>a,  an  Italian  lyrical 
poet,  bom  in  Florence  in  1648,  died  there,  Sept. 
S4, 1707.  He stodfed theology,  philosophy,  and 
Jurisprudence,  was  ai)i)oinied  to  several  civil 
ofiices,  and  was  made  senator  and  governor  of 
Pisa.  His  poems  are  distingaished  for  their 
patriotic  and  religious  RentinuMitf ,  nr^^l  tbcir 
purity  of  style.  An  ode  which  he  composed 
after  the  nrafog  of  the  siege  of  Vienna  by  ihb 
Turks  in  1083  gained  for  bim  the  fdicltattons 
of  several  European  sovereigns.  The  abdica- 
tion of  Ohrisdnt,  qneen  of  Sweden,  indooed 
him  to  write  a  poem  in  praise  of  that  princess, 
and  he  afterward  received  many  favors  from 
her.  One  of  his  sonnets,  entitled  V Italia^  is 
esteemed  among  the  mott  ftdmirsble  in  the 
Italian  language. 

FIUGimE  (It  fUgrana,  from  Let  JOm^ 
wire,  and  oranurr^  a  grain),  ornamental  work 
in  fine  gold  or  silver  wire,  often  made  with 
little  metallic  beads  or  grains  interspersed 
amonpr  the  wires.  The  worK  may  bo  complete 
in  itiielf,  or  it  may  ba  used,  as  is  the  common 
method,  by  applying  the  wire  in  flattened  and 
twisted  pluipes  upon  the  surfaces  of  the  trinkets 
or  wliatever  else  it  is  designed  to  adorn,  and 
soldering  it  there  in  tlie  patterns  of  stems  and 
leaves  of  jilants.  It  is  much  practised  by  the 
Italians,  wlio  derived  the  art  from  the  eastern 
nations.  Fine  fipocitncns  of  it  were  seen  at  the 
great  exhibition  of  1851,  in  Ixindon,  from  Sar- 
dinia, Turkey,  the  Ionian  islands,  and  Malta. 
The  inhabitants  of  Sumatra  aro  \  ery  expert  in 
it,  working  with  the  rudest  sort  of  tools.  Tlie 
leaves  to  be  attached  to  the  roughened  wires, 
which  represent  the  stems,  are  hammered  out 
of  these  same  wires  and  clipped  off  their  ends, 
when  they  are  arranged  in  their  proper  places 
and  soldered  down. 

FILUIiUSTEK.  The  river  Yly  in  UoUand  is 
srid  to  have  ftimisAied  tiie  name  nyboat  in  Eng- 
lish, in  Sjianish  /fiV^o/**,  or  by  a  softening  of  the 
firstsvllable^t^(«,  to  a  sort  of  small  fast-sailing 
▼esse! of  aboni  lOOtonabnrden,  which  in  thel7th 
centui'}  IpM  :n  point  of  sailing  qualities  the  place 
now  occupied  by  the  Baltimore  clippers.  The 
bnooaneers  of  the  West  Indies^  who  began  thdr 
depredations  against  Spanish  commerce  in  mere 
row  boats,  as  they  acquired  the  roeana  for  a.more 
formidable  ootll^  seleeted  these  TesBels  ss  the 
sort  of  craft  best  suited  to  their  purpose.  Henoe 
they  became  known  in  French  aajlibustien^  and 
in  Spanish  as  ^lihuUrt,  an  appellation  gradu- 
ally extended  in  those  languages  to  any  kind  of 

Eirates.  The  term  fiUibuttter  has  recuutl^  been 
itrodnoed  into  the  English  languoge^its  nse 
com-noncing  in  New  Orleans,  but  thence  rapid- 
ly spreading  wherever  English  is  spoken — as  a 
designation  for  certain  SOTentnrers  who  sinoe 
the  termination  of  the  late  war  between  Mexico 
and  the  United  States  have  busied  themselves 
with  sstthig  on  foot  within  the  United  States 
military  expeditions  designed  to  op.?r!ite  in  the 
Spanish  Ajmcrican  countries  to  the  south  of  us. 
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The  imtonoe  of  t1i«M  «xpeditIoiia  bas  been  tho 

cmnncipation  of  tliosc  couiitries  from  t\  raiiny 
foreigQ  or  domestio^  aod  the  introdaotloa  of 
demooratio  Institutions  after  the  moAtA  of  tbe 
ITnitL'd  Stxites.  TJio  r<j;i.l  ol  joct  is  goncmlly  un- 
derstood to  bo  tbo  ouricliuioDt  of  the  persons 
engaged  therein  hj  a  redacting  of  the  part  of 
tlio  original  Spanbh  conquerors.  Tho  sotting 
on  foot  of  such  expeditioud  U  prohibited  by  oar 
nentraUlT'  kws,  hnt  In  Mobile  and  New  Oneaoa 
they  have  been  a  great  deal  encouraged  by  a 
prevaiUag  Ecntiment  in  their  favor.  Thus  ttie 
lawa  have  been  freqnenlily  evaded,  and  where 
violntiong  of  them  imvc  been  prosecute  ^  tlio 
parties  have  often  escaped  conviction.  The  most 
noted  ezpediUon  of  tbtt  sort  hitherto  vaa  that 
led  by  AVilllam  Wnllcer  against  Nicaragua  in 
1855|  to  tho  pecuniary  expenses  of  which,  at 
Jeast  toward  the  close  of  it,  several  largo  capi- 
talists are  understood  to  have  contributed.  By 
lueaoB  of  a  military  force  recruited  from  tlie 
United  States,  Wallcer  was  for  some  months 
mn'^tcr  of  the  country;  from  which,  however, 
after  maiutuining  himself  in  it  for  nearly  two 
jears,  ho  was  finally  expelled  by  the  nnira 
fif^aiiist  him  of  the  other  Central  American  states. 
Biiiular  designs  are  nnderstood  to  bo  gtili  en- 
tertained against  Cuba  and  Mexico.  Though 
cxpeilitiuns  of  this  sort  are  regarded  in  some 
portions  of  tho  United  States  with  favor,  and 
are  oonntcnanood  to  a  certain  extent  by  men  of 
position  and  character,  the  parties  actually  par- 
ticipating \n  them  have  consisted  largely  of 
fiireigncrs. — Fillibustering  is  a  cant  term  much 
n!»ed  of  late  rcnrs  in  tLe  Ictiislntivo  as?-otnl»ltoM 
of  the  Uuilud  States  to  designate  tlie  employ- 
ment of  parliamentary  tactics  to  (k  foat  a  meas- 
ure by  raising  frivolous  questions  of  order,  calls 
of  the  hoose,  motions  to  adjourn,  &c.,  in  order 
to  weary  out  tho  opposite  party,  or  to  gain  time. 

FILLMORE,  aS.  E.  co.  of  Minnesota,  bounded 
S.  by  Iowa ;  area  about  900  sq .  m. ;  pop.  according 
to  incomplete  returns  in  IS. "^7,  0,505.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  Uoot  rirer  and  its  l>ranches,  and  has  a 
rolling  surfiMM  and  an  wesUent  soil,  well  adapt- 
ed to  grain,  potatoes,  and  pastorago.  OapitaL 
Freston. 

FTLLMORK,  Millard,  1 3th  president  ot  the 

Unit*.'d  Statos,  born  in  tlio  townsliip  of  Locke 
(now  Simimcrhill),  Ofl^oga  co.,  a,  V.,  Jan.  7, 
1800.  He  was  the  Sd  of  the  9  ohiidren  of  Nathan' 
id  and  Phoebe  Fillmore.  Cayuca  co.  wan  at 
that  time  a  wildemessi  broken  by  a  few  pioneer 
aettlementa.  The  nearest  honse  to  that  of  the 
Fillmoros  wa^t  4  in.  distant.  Younp  Fillmore's 
education  was  limited  to  instruction  in  reading 
writing,  spelling,  and  the  almplest  branches  m 
arithmetic  lie  never  saw  either  a  grammar  or 
a  geography  until  he  was  19  year:i  of  age.  At 
14  he  was  apprenticed  to  learn  the  Ailler^s  trade, 
and  the  next  6  years  were  dovotod  to  dn-s-iiijj 
cloth,  carding  wool,  and  to  labor  upon  lii^ 
iather*a  farm.  A  portion  of  each  winter  was 
also  spent  in  ottending  the  rude  common  scbtnils 
of  the  country.  In  1819  his  father  removed 
to  Aurora,  III  ^e  CO.  BoiiigleftinQijiigaco^ 


he  conceived  the  design  of  stndyini;  law.  Tbi 
laws  of  New  York  tlicn  retjuirvil  7  j-  Ji* 
preporatigu  for  admission  as  ottomeT^m 
thoM  who  had  not  reoeived  a  cUssical  m- 
cation.    Fillmore  had  yet  two  yeur^*  of  hii 
apprenticcslup  to  serve.   He  agreed  vith  L'a 
employer  to  relinquMi  his  wafpes  fat  bl<  lis 
year's  .service's,  and  to  pay  bini  IS^i  f  r  liistijie. 
Uis  master  took  his  promise  to  pay  sodKtttf* 
edhim.  At  the  same  time  he  made  wttliWdter 
Wood,  Esq.,  a  retired  Wwyor,  who  jh  «sc*ki1  j 
law  library,  an  arrangeueot  by  which  k  v»m 
receive  his  Doord  dnrintr  sochtime  aslieAodl 
devote  himself  to  Mr.  "Wood's  j<ri\;;Io  l'!<"-;  i. 
Blackstone  and  Tidd's  "Practice  "  wercplicecii 
hto  hands,  and  he  gave  his  leisure  time  to  a 
uninstructed  and  bewildered  :;}iidy  of  their  m.- 
tentS|  wondering  wliy.  in  America,  be  »hoiijd 
be  pat  to  reading  tlie'lawa  of  Engbuid.  Tim 
months  f  f  the  next  winter  were  dt-roted  w 
teaching  ticliool.    Tho  entire  product  wa* 
of  whicli  $30  fnlfilltHl  his  promise  to  his  im?:^t; 
tho  renmiuder  bad  to  suffice  for  the  ym'ai' 
penses,  f  xcc{>t  board.  At  the  age  of  20  b«  ira 
invited  by  his  fellow  citizens  to  ddivertiie^tb 
of  .July  oration  for  that  year,  and  ifnrce«<W» 
well  that  ho  was  requested  to  pu!      it;  itn- 
quest  which,  after  consulting  Jv.il.:^  W  It 
modestly  and  with  cbaractcristic  cju.tu*  J*- 
clincd.    At  ill,  concluding  tluit  he  iivvvrshiQM 
learn  his  profession  hy  attending  to  hip 
"Woo<Vs  allait  s  in  summer  and  te:tcliinj:Kln^i 
in  winter,  and  being  desirous  to  be  nm 
£unily,  ho  removed  to  Buffalo.  Tlie  jwint^T 
was  pcrfonnod  mostly  on  foot.    Ho  arritni 
lliere  an  entire  stranger,  with  $4  in  lits  [wS:- 
et.    His  only  resource  was  keeping  9fii>.i 
During  his  first  winter's  residence  at  BoA- 
lo,  ho  rose  while  it  was  yet  dark^  swept  the 
law  office  in  which  ho  was  peniiitt'e*]  1 1  rtodj. 
built  his  own  fire,  and  studied  law  till  b.-rti- 
fast  time.    IIo  knew  no  I.>atin ;  liis  Engii4 
educatinu  wxs  hardly  be^rnn ;  e.irh  line  Tii 
read  faithfully  over  and  over  again,  sod 
impressed  upon  the  memory.  yotMsfW 
pa.'-.sed   until   it  was  thoroughly  underMor-i 
Xhe  day  was  devoted  to  school-keefu%  ^ 
eveningr  to  discnming  the  sobfects  am 
morning's  study  with  a  fellow  .'•tnilrr,'.  _Tw 
succeediuff  winter  was  still  more  Isbcff^ 
His  sehod  was  S  miles  ftomthe  tiOasA.  w 
postmaster  bcin;r  absk  iit.  Fillmore  wascmfH?- 
ed  temporarily  to  pcrlbrm  a  large  share  of  tfc« 
dntiea  of  the  office.  He  rose  in  winter  in 
for  tho  4  o'clock  morninfr  stage  which  p<s*^ 
by  his  school  house ;  made  his  fire,  sv^P'  f"* 
school  room,  and  studied  law  alone  and  bycM- 
die  lifrbt  till  breakfast.    The  day  ira^fpeot » 
school ;  the  evening  till  late  at  night  with  mifl» 
and  post  office  accounts.  By  the  ?P"°§  ?[ 
1823  he  had  sn  far  gained  the  ronfidooce « 
bar,  that  by  the  intercession  of  pevenl « » 
leading  members  he  was  admitte<l  as  wi 
ney  by  the  court  of  comni<m  pica*  of 
although  he  had  not  conmlctcd  the  peno4« 
study  wdlj  required.  Be  purabswd  •  »r 
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!aw  1->oolc9  for  f;?D,  payal)lo  in  3  fvnnnal  pay- 
ments of  $13  each,  secured  hj  a  mortgage  oa 
Ac  property ;  and  placin;;  a  Ihmc  whieh  oontftia'* 
I'l  all  liis  ftTorts  f)n  a  fanner's  wagon,  he  ac- 
companied it  OQ  foot  to  Aarora.  where  hi*  &ther 
then  resided,  and  where  (hi  I8B9)  he  sUH  lives. 
Here  he  rornmonrcd  the  practice  of  law.  Basi- 
net ^  was  small,  but  largo  when  compared  to 
ftf  pay  received  tot  it.  There  wee  time  how- 
evi  r  lor  liard  study,  and  none  of  it  was  lost. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  years  Hr.  Fillmore  ac- 
nired  not  only-  a  large  practice,  bnt  a  thorough 
Snowlc^lce  of  Uieprincipk's  of  the  connrion  law, 
which  placed  him  in  the  first  rank  among  the 
lawyers  of  the  etate  of  New  Torlc.  The  first 
*  :.its  of  his  profession  were  pnnctually  paid 
to  Jndgo  "Wood  in  full  of  a  small  advance  made 
bim  to  Mr.  Fillmore  while  he  was  in  his 
cTjiploy,  and  whicli  was  the  only  pecuniary  aid 
he  ever  received  ufter  he  was  14  years  of  age. 
In  1826  he  married  Abigail,  tlio  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Lemuel  Powers.    In  1827  he  was  admittod 
m  attorney  and  in  1829  as  coiuisellor  of  the  su- 
"preme  court  of  tho  state.   In  1880  he  removed 
to  Buffalo,  wiioro  lie  rotitinned  in  the  practice 
rvf  the  law  until  iheuutuiunof  1847,  when  he  was 
elected  comptroller  of  the  state,  and  retired 
from  the  prrifc-s-^ion.     Sliortly  after  he  was 
cSftublished  in  liulfalo  he  aiisLvciated  with  l»im- 
j«lf  in  bn<nness  Nathan  K.  Hall,  who  had  stud- 
i<r<I  law  with  liim,  and  who  was  afterward  U.  8. 
postma-tor-^eneral,  and  is  now  (1859)  U.  8.  dis- 
trict judge  for  the  district  of  New  York.  Solo- 
mon G.  naven.  afterward  member  of  congress 
from  Erie  co.,  was  a  student  in  their  office,  and 
was  subsequently  taken  into  partnersliiji. — Mr 
Tillmore's  political  life  commenced  in  1828,  when 
he  was  elected  representative  to  the  state  legisla 
ture  by  the  anti-masonic  party.  Tie  sorvod  8  sue- 
eeeive  terms,  retiring  in  the  spring  of  1881,  and 
SQftaijiiDg  while  in  the  legislatnre  a  high  reputa- 
tion for  integrity,  candor  in  argument,  thoronph 
ioTMtigaUi^  and  the  faithfol  performance  of  the 
Bifnirteit  details  of  eteiy  doty.  He  parttenlarij 
<};-;irig«ishod  IjiniFolf  by  his  advocacy  of  the 
Act  to  abolish  imprisonment  for  debt,  which 
▼tt  pened  In  1681,  and  whidi  was  drafted  bv 
t:tn,  excepting  the  portions  relative  to  proceea* 
ifigs  in  conrts  of  record,  which  were  drawn  hr 
die  Hod.  John  G.  Spencer.— In  the  antmnn  or 
1832  he  was  tkcfod  on  the  anti-Jack^«on  or  anfi- 
idninistraUon  ticket  to  congrera.   After  serr- 
h§  one  term  he  retifed  till  1886,  when  he  was 
m'kctod  to  the  same  position  as  a  whig.  He 
T&s  chosen  again  in  1888,  and  again  in  1840. 
h  18tt,  aliliODgh  he  had  prefriomly  written  a 
letter  declining  to  serve  anollior  term,  he  was 
QfitniiDOtttly  reoomlnatetl  by  the  whig  convei^ 
tioQ  of  hia  district,  and  it  was  with  difflonltj 
that  he  obtained  Icnve  from  his  constituents  to 
rtiiw  from  the  public  service.   In  congress  ho 
rose  gradually  to  the  first  rank  for  integrity,  in- 
dustry, and  practical  ability.   During  the  early 
(art  of  Lis  ooogre^ional  career  a  national  bank 
WM  tlie  prominent  aa^ect  of  discussion.  Mr. 
EUnore  ira«  never  *  warm  friend  of  the  banl^ 
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anfl  took  no  part  in  the  debates  upon  it.  ITe 
was,  however,  a  decided  whig,  and  labored 
earnestly  hi  sopport  of  the  intemat  iiqprove- 

mont  r.nd  protective  taritT  policy  of  that  party. 
In  the  struggle  which  took  place  upon  the  qnee* 
tlon  of  the  reeeptioa  of 'petitloM  for  the  aooH- 
tion  of  slavery  in  the  26th  congre>s,  he  supported 
Mr.  Adams,  and  voted  (or  their  reception.   In  a 
letter  written  to  certain  of  his  oonatitaenta,  Oct 
17,  1^^*^*^,  ho  distinctly  avowed  that  ho  was  op- 
po^'d  to  the  annexation  of  Texas  so  long  as 
slaves  should  he  held  therein ;  that  he  was  In 
favor  of  congress  exercising  all  its  constitutional 
I>owcrs  to  alK>lish  the  shive  trade  between  the 
states,  and  in  favor  of  immediate  legislation  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  district  of  Colum- 
bia.  He  expressly  stated,  liowever,  that  he 
woald  not  ]Medge  himself  as  to  his  ftitnre  oomM 
npon  any  of  these  snhjccts ;  but  reserved  the 
right  to  mo<lify  or  change  his  views,  as  upon 
Author  refioctiim  or  examlnttioiibeniliB^tdeeni 
proper.    Mr.  Filhnoro  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  delwteti  iu  congress  upon  the  subject  of 
the  homing  of  the  ateamer  Caroline  by  British 
troops  at  S<^!dosser,  on  the  Nin/ara  frontier,  in 
Deo.  1887.    On  Dec.  2, 183i*,  at  tiic  opening  of 
the  26th  congress,  the  clerk  commenced  calling 
the  roll  of  njombcrs.    TVhrn  he  came  to  Now 
Jersey  f\vl>o?e  members  were  tiieu  elected  by 
general  ticket),  he  stated  that  the  aeats  of  6  of 
the  6  members  from  that  state  were  contested ; 
that  he  did  not  feel  authorized  to  decide  the 
onestion  of  their  right  to  their  seats,  and 
tnat  he  shonld  therefore  pass  over  their 
names,  and  proceed  with  the  call   The  cleo- 
tion  of  the*o  members  w.as  certified  to  by  the 
governor  of  New  Jersey,  under  the  broad  teal 
of  the  state.   It  so  happened  that  these  6  mem- 
bers were  all  wliigs.    J'arties  were  so  evenly 
balanced  in  the  house,  that  if  these  6  members 
^re  admitted  at  on«e  it  would  give  the  whigs 
control  of  it<?  organization,  inchiding  the  elec- 
tion of  speakeri  while  if  thej  oould  be  deprived 
of  their  aeate  until  the  home  akonid  be  orgti^ 
ized,  its  organiiralion  would  he  controlled  by  the 
deroocrata.  The  whigs  contended  that  the  cer- 
tlfleateof  the  goremor,  antbentioated  by  theaeal 
of  the  state,  fhonld  be  received  as  presumptive 
evidence  of  the  right  of  Uie  6  members  to  their 
aeati ;  that  they  shonld  be  permitted  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  orpanization  of  the  house,  ana  that 
afterward  the  claims  of  contestants  to  their 
aeata  eboidd  be  invertisated  in  the  ordinary 
conrse  of  business.   The  democrats  Insisted  t!)  at 
the  house  should  decide  the  question  before 
eleetiog  a  speaker.  A  vmloit  debate  aroec.  The 
bou.se  remained  in  a  disorganized  and  confiT-rrl 
ooodition  nntil  Dec.  5,  when  Mr.  Adams  was 
duMOi  temporary  chairman.   Two  weeks  were 
consumed  in  discussing  the  question  whether  the 
5  New  Jersey  members  should  be  permitted  to 
participate  in  organMng  the  house.   A  ree> 
olution  to  admit  them  was  lost  by  a  tie  vote. 
A  speaker  was  chosen  on  Dec.  16,  and  the  dis- 
cussion then  resumed.   Mr.  FUtmoN  was  aa- 
ligned  a  plaoe  ob  the  ooonmittee  on  eleotloiit. 
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H«  cADTassed  the  eatiro  vote  of  the  state  of 
H«w  J«neT,  deTotlng  8  montht*  tim«  to  thto 

3>nl4ve  dradgery.  A  T  injority  of  tbe  com- 
ttee^  being  demooratSf  reported  that  the  5 
QOnCMtanti,  also  demoonUs,  were  entitled  to 
the  seats,  to  the  exclusion  of  tho  5  wh^^:^  who 
held  the  oertilicate  of  the  governor.  The  mi- 
nority of  the  oommittee,  among  whom  was  Mr. 
FQlmorc,  were  satisfied  that  8  at  least  of  tho 
whig  members  were  ui^jastly  excluded  bj  the 
m^foritgr  report.  On  March  6,  bv  a  strict  party 
vote,  overruling  the  decwionof  the  speaker,  Mr. 
mimore  was  declared  to  be  oat  of  order  while 
snpporting  his  tIbwm  on  fhis  question,  nnd  aXL 
further  debate  was  substantially  prohibited. 
On  March  10  the  democratic  contestants  were 
admitted  to  their  seats,  and  tlieir  title  to  them 
confirmed  by  a  party  vote  on  July  16.  Tiiia 
brief  history  of  the  celebrated  Xew  Jersey  case 
is  given  in  this  place,  as  Mr.  Fillmore  was  one 
of  tho  most  prominent  actors  iu  it-,  and  hr  hh 
labor  in  the  ooinnuttcQ  and  zeal  in  debate  upon 
the  questions  involved,  added  greatly  to  his  rep- 
utation tJironghout  the  country,  llitltcrfo  Mr. 
Fillmore  liad  always  been  iu  u  luiuority  iu  the 
national  ooundla;  bat  tbe  whig  ptrty  WM 
largely  in  the  majority  in  the  27th  congress, 
which  assembled  in  1841.  A  new  fiuaucial  sys- 
tem, and  an  entirely  new  tariff  were  to  be  de- 
vised and  put  in  operation.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances the  position  of  chairman  of  the 
committeo  of  ways  and  means  was  the  most 
arduoos,  the  most  rcuponsible,  aod  at  the  same 
time  the  most  honorable  place  in  the  house.  It 
was  ft.«isigned  to  Mr.  Fillmore,  nnd  lie  devoted 
himself  to  the  performimce  of  its  duties  with 
even  more  than  his  aocostomed  Industry.  The 
session  continued  9  months,  during  which  time 
he  was  not  absent  a  siugle  ^our  from  the  house^ 
ffaottgh  he  did  hfoftdl  sbareof  Uielibori  of  the 
committee.  The  preparation  of  tho  new  tnriflf 
bill  involved  an  examination,  digestion,  and  ar- 
nogement  of  figarea  and  abmsnoi  appalling  to 
any  but  a  inintl  strengthened  by  years  of  toil- 
some investigations.  Although  Mr.  f  iUmore  did 
sot  proAna  to  ba  tho  dlsooveiw  of  any  origind 
^stem  of  revenue,  still  tlic  tjiriffof  1842  was  a 
new  creation,  and  he  is  justly  entitled  to  the 
dJathaction  of  being  its  anthw.  At  the  eama 
time,  with  great  labor,  he  prepared  n  rlir-c  ^t  of 
ttielaws  antDorizing  all  apnropriatioQs  reported 
Uni  to  fhehooaa  aaohainiian  of  tho  oominit* 
tee  of  wny?  and  means,  so  that  on  the  instant 
he  could  produoe  the  legal  aathontv  for  every 
«xpenditara  whkh  Ea  taoommande^  SaodUa 
that  this  was  a  greatsafegnard  against  improper 
aspenditorcs,  and  one  that  was  likely  to  be 
M^acte^  be  proeorad  tho  paange  of  a  resolu- 
tion requiring  the  dcpartmentf,  when  they  snb- 
luitted  estimates  of  expenses,  to  accompany 
them  with  a  reference  to  the  laws  authorixing 
them  in  each  instance.  Tlii-5  has  ever  since  been 
tho  practice  of  the  government.  Mr.  Fiilmore 
latind  from  congress  in  March,  1848.  Ha  iraa 
the  oandifbito  for  the  vicc-prcsidenoy,  «npfvirted 
by  his  own  slate  and  by  some  of  the  western 


states,  in  the  whi^  national  convention  whldi 
mat  ai  BaltliiMi«,  Ibj  1,  1344.  In  tbe  con- 
vention of  tho  whigs  of  the  state  of  Xew  York, 
which  met  Sept.  11,  he  was  nominated  f>^r  ■O'"- 
anior  by  acclamation,  but  was  defeat €:d  by  Ska 
Wright,  Mr.  Clay  being  defeat<.-<l  at  the  SJkras 
time  in  the  presidential  election  by  Mr.  Polk. 
— Tn  1847  ICr.  Fillmore  was  elected  oomptroQ«r 
of  tho  state  of  Ncv  Yark,  an  office  wtiich  at 
that  time  included  in  its  sphere  m&uy  dntic» 
now  dtatriboted  among  variona  departroeota. 
In  his  report  of  Jan.  1, 1849,  he  sog^rcrfed  tl^ii 
a  national  bank,  somewhat  upon  the  pl&a  ol  th« 
free  banking  ^stem  of  Kaw  York,  with  the 
stocks  of  the  United  States  as  tbe  sole  t«fii 
npon  which  to  issue  its  currencj,  might  U 
artabliahad  and  carried  on ao  aa  to  pr«) vc  a  grett 
convenience  to  the  government,  widi  entire 
safety  to  the  people.  His  suggestiona  have  sirice 
been  approved  by  many  of  our  most  emmeok 
financiers  of  ditTerent  j^olitical  partle«.— Tn  Juoe, 
1848,  he  was  nominated  by  the  wLig  iia.tiuGsI 
convention  for  the  vice-presidency,  "with  G«n. 
Zachary  Taylor  for  president;  nnci  was  elected 
in  th&  ensuing  November.  Iu  Pebruarr  U 
resigned  the  office  of  comptroller,  and  on  March 
5, 1849,  Avas  infuicii rated  as  vice-president.  "When 
congress  met  iu  December,  California  presenud 
itself  for  admiasion  into  the  Union,  under  a  con- 
Btitution  excluding  slavery,  framed  withont 
legal  authority,  by  a  convention  of  its  people. 
Thare  being  at  this  time  an  equal  number  of 
free  and  slave  states  in  the  confederacy,  tlie 
proposition  to  admit  California  and  thus  destroy 
the  balance  of  power  in  tho  senate  in  favor  of 
the  free  states  excited  throughont  the  Sootk 
the  most  violent  opposition,  founded  in  part 
on  the  irregular  manner  in  which  its  ccT-tj- 
tution  had  been  framed.  At  the  eama  time, 
now-  Utah,  and  Kav  Voxico,  w«ie 
without  a  government;  while  tLc  bounda-y 
between  the  latter  and  Texas  waa  in  oootr(»> 
versy,  and  Texas  was  thraatenfng  to  take 

possession  of  tho  disputed  tvrritc  rj-  by  force. 
President  Xayloi;  in  his  message,  reconuneodcd 
tha  admisBion  or  Oslifbmla,  m  that  oongras 

should  await  the  action  of  the  people  of  tl)« 
other  new^  acquired  territories  and  admit 
Ihcnn  tai  the  fonn  of  stataa,  with  or  withoat 

slavery,  as  their  constitutions  should  prcr^ril-c. 
He  made  no  sqggestious,  however,  for  the  gov- 
amraaiitof  the  territories  in  the  moan  tinM,  aor 

for  t!ie  settlement  of  the  boundary  line  between 
Texas  and  New  Mexico.  To  reconcile  the  South 
to  the  adndaiioii  of  Oalifomia,  Mr.  Claj  intro- 
duced hi--^  f;niuMis  "  oinnibu.s  hil!  "  (S«_'e  Cult. 
H&SRY.)  Tho  whig  party  was  divided,  a  portion 
snpporting  the  policy  of  President  Taylor,  and 
a  portion  thnt  of  Mr.  Clay.  The  debates  in. 
the  senate  were  extremely  acrimonious.  A  vio- 
lent agitation  ensued  throughout  the  Union. 
Threat?  of  Bccession  in  case  of  tho  admi*iou  of 
California  were  made  by  Eouthern  iitatc&mea 
aran  of  tha  modmato  and  conservative  school  * 
and  many  persons,  not  hith^erto  doemcd  ♦ir:'d 
men,  were  exoeeUiugiy  auxious  and  aiarmtxl  &> 
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to  theresnlt.  Bccncsof  rloTonce  occnrrod  !n  the 
Bcnate,    la  1826  Mr.  Calboan,  then  vtoe-pren- 
dent,  hid  MttbHdied  the  rnle  that  that  oflSc«r 
bad  no  power  to  call  senators  to  order.  Mr. 
Ylllmore  ia  a  speech  to  the  senate  aunoonoed 
his  defettrmiiiitioit  to  preserve  order,  and  tfMlSi 
dhdold  oora^ion  require,  he  shonld  reverse  Uie 
nsageof  his  predeoesBorsnpon  that  subject  This 
mooonoement  met  with  the  maofuKNisapproT- 
ti  of  the  senate,  wliiob  ordered  Mr.  Fillmore's 
remarks  to  bo  entered  at  length  on  ita  journal. 
He  presided  daring  the  coatroversy  on  the 
**'rin^nihn'?  bill  "  with  hh  n^rtri]  impartlBlitj.  No 
one  knew  which  policy  ii«  approved,  excepting 
the  president,  to  whom  he  privately  stated 
that  should  ho  be  r<>qnired  to  drpo^it  hi3  casting 
vote,  it  would  be  in  favor  ol  Mr.  Clay's  bill. 
Over  7  uoDths  of  the  aesrion  had  been  ezhaost- 
^  in  angry  controversy,  "when,  on  July  9, 1860, 
Prejddent  Taylor  died.   Mr.  Fillmore  took  the 
oath  of  ofiSce  as  preddent  on  July  10;  Presi- 
dent  Taylor's  cabinet  at  once  resigned,  and  a 
new  cabinet  was  nominated  on  the  20th.  Mr. 
Fillmore  immediately  ordered  a  military  force 
to  Kew  Mexico,  with  instructions  to  protect 
that  territory  from  invasion  by  Texas.  Mr. 
Clay's  bill  having  boeii  in  the  mean  time  defeat- 
ed, tbo  president,  on  Aug.  6,  sent  a  message  to 
congrw  adtiilliig^that  body  of  tiie  An^er  of  a 
collision  with  Texas,  and  urging  a  settlement 
of  the  ocmtroversy  in  reject  to  its  boundary, 
^ariofn  acta,  Icnowii  aa  tna  conproniso  niea^ 
nres,  and  embracing  substantially  the  provisions 
of  Mr.  Clay's  biUL  were  passed  before  the  end 
ot  the  tDonCh.  The  prandent  refemd  to  Uie 
attorney-general  the  qnestion  whether  tho  net 
respecting  the  rendition  of  fogitive  daves  was 
la  eonflkt  with  fha  pnyvMoos  of  tlia  eoastlla- 
tii^n  relating  to  the  writ  of  habeeu  eorpui.  That 
officer  prepared  a  written  opinion  in  Ikvor  of 
ite  constitutionality.  The  preilde»i  oonoomd 
in  this  opinion  and  signed  tho  act,  together 
▼ith  the  rest  of  the  compromise  measures.  The 
i^^va  slave  law  was  ezeeediagly  offensive  to 
great  numbers,  if  not  to  a  mnjorlty,  of  thn  whig 
party  of  the  North,  as  well  as  to  those  known 
strictly  as  anti-slavary  men.  Iti  execution  was 
r'>i.«ted,  and  slaves  were  rescued  from  the  cus- 
tody of  the  marshds  by  mobs  at  Boston,  Byra- 
eue,  and  Christiana  in  Penn^lvania,  in  the 
last  of  which  places  one  or  two  persons  were 
killed.  The  president  announced  his  intention  to 
loftraa  the  law,  and  iaaned  a  prochimation  call- 
ing upon  all  officers  to  perform  their  dut^  in  its 
execution.    Prosecutions  wore  instituted  in 
Tarious  instances  against  the  rescuers,  but  with- 
o:t  practical  rcsnlts,  owipjr  to  the  unpop'ilnrity 
of  the  law.    Although  it  was  known  tiiat  the 
|iraidint  was  in  favor  of  the  compromise  meas- 
xtTt9  as  a  whole,  and  ^ected  a  cabinet  enter- 
tiiaing  tbo  same  views,  yet,  in  pursuance  of  a 
goncrsl  rule  which  he  had  laid  down  for  his 
official  action,  he  did  not  seek  to  exercise  any 
mflatucc  in  their  favor,  nor  did  he  assume  anv 
rwponnbility  in  respect  to  them,  excepting  such 
« ittie^  bdODged  to  hia  dnttaa  as  preidduik 


TFicy  were  mi^pinntially  approved  by  repolntloriB 
poiified  by  the  democratic  and  whix  national 
conventions  of  1863,  and  by  most  of  the  lead- 
ing politicians  of  tho  country  north  and  Routh, 
and  there  has  been  no  serious  eilort  made  to 
yepeal  tham.  But  there  were  thousanda  of 
wnigs  as  weU  aa  others  in  tho  North  whom  no 
oonsUtaUons  nor  considerations  of  political 
ezpedian^  oould  reconcile  to  a  law,  by  the 
proviaioDs  of  which  the  whole  force  of  the 
government  was  to  be  employed  in  rendeiv 
ing  fugitives  hack  to  bondaga.  AHbongfa  Ifr. 
Fillmore's  aflininistrntion,  as  a  whole,  was  ac- 
knowledged u>  bo  patriotic,  able,  and  useful; 
although  his  purity  a.s  a  pubUo  mttlvaamK^ues- 
tioned,  and  not  a  pinplc  other  measure  ot  his 
administration  could  ha  culled  unpopular  ;  it 
nevertheless  cannot  be  doubted  that  Mr.  Fill- 
more  by  signing  the  fugitive  law  not  only 
afforded  a  pretest  for  the  opposilioQ  of  bis  ene- 
mies, but  lost  the  support  of  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  his  party  in  the  northern  states. 
In  his  message  to  congress  in  Dec,  1850,  tho 
president  recommended  a  reduction  of  inland 
po^tn^'e  to  3  cents  on  each  letter  when  pre- 
paid, rjnd  5  when  not;  and  also  a  reasonable 
roduction  on  printed  matter.  lie  also  urged 
ocmgress  to  provide  a  supply  of  water  for  tbo 
tAtf  of  Wamf  ngton.  TliMe  reoommenda^otia 
were  adopted.  He  [;l30  recommended  tho  es- 
tablishment of  an  agricnitoral  bureau;  liberal 
appropriatlooalbrifrani  and  harbors;  thQeateV 
liithmcQt  of  an  asylum  for  tho  relief  of  disabled 
anddestitateseamen;  a  moderate  bat  permanent 
tariff,  with  qteeiflle  duties  whara  nvaetieahla, 
and  discriminating  justly  in  favor  of  American 
induatiy;  the  opening  of  communication  be- 
tween ua  lOasissippi  and  tba  Pacific ;  a  provi- 
sion for  settling  disputed  land  titles  in  Califor- 
nia, and  an  extension  of  the  system  of  land 
tavt  over  the  newly  aocjirirad  territories ;  a  law 
to  provide  for  tho  retiring  of  superannuated 
officers  from  active  service  in  the  army  and 
aaivy ;  a  board  of  commissioners  for  tba  aqjoa^ 
mcnt  of  private  claims  against  the  government; 
and,  in  ooucIuiuod,  '^an  adherence  to  the 
•4|aitaMnt  established  by  the  compromise 
measures,,  until  time  and  experience  should 
demonstrate  the  necessity  for  future  legis- 
lation to  guard  against  evasion  or  abuse." 
But  his  udministrntion  being  in  a  political 
minority  in  both  houses  of  congress,  none  of 
these  recommendations  calling  for  action  were 
adopted,  exceptint,*  tho^e  for  tho  settlement  of 
land  claims  in  Caiiloruia,  and  ihe  survey  of  its 
public  Umda,  and  "fin*  an  a^lum  for  disaoiadand 
m  ^tituto  seamen.  Dtuing  this  session  congress 
made  an  appropriation  for  the  extension  of  the 
capitol  according  to  such  plan  as  might  be  ap- 
proved by  the  preddent  Having  adopted  a 
plan,  on  July  4,  1861,  he  laid  the  corner  stone 
of  the  extension,  amid  an  iomiense  concourse' 
of  people,  who  were  addressed  by  Daniel  Web- 
ster. Learning  tiiat  an  attempt  was  to  be 
made  to  invade  Cuba  by  lawless  citizens  of 
tiia  United  SUtee^  the  prendeot  on  April  afi. 
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1881,  issued  a  proclamation  warning  them  of 
the  consequences.  On  Aag.  4,  however,  on 
«q>edition  under  LopeZy  in  the  steamer  Pain- 
pero,  sailed  from  Now  Orleans  by  the  oooniT' 
ance  of  the  collector  of  that  port  and  landed  in 
Cnba.  They  "were  there  captured ;  eome  were 
executed,  a  few  pardoned,  and  the  remainder 
sent  prisoners  to  Spain.  Those  sent  to  Spdn 
were  finidly  pardoned,  ami  congress  piud  their 
MpeiMee  home.  Ihe  coUootoc  of  How  Orleons 
was  remorred  from  office,  and  tbe  ttoomerFam- 
j'cro  seized  by  the  governraent,  and  comlomned 
and  sold  fur  a  Tioia&ion  of  the  noatrality  luws. 
Daring  the  saano  Bmmtter  toifcrmailoii  was  pri- 
vately cornninnicatc-d  to  tho  president  which 
lod  him  to  so^ect  that  a  Dr.  Gardiner  bad  pre- 
fented  tihnidalflnt  dthn  to  tho  llMrieaa  eom- 
inissioncrs,  ■which  hnd  been  nmintiiincd  by  for- 


aerr  and  perjorj,  and  allowed,  and  on  which  ho 
had  dnnm  nem  tho  traasory  noariy  |MO,OOQ. 

A  prosecution  was  iininediately  inatitilUd,  Gard- 


ner was  oonviOed  and  couumtted  aoieide,  and  a 
large  pottion  of  tho  monoy  obtainod  by  him  woo 

recovered.  In  liis  message  of  1851,  beside  re- 
iterating the  views  expressed  in  that  of  IbdO. 
tbo  prettdent  urged  a  revision  of  tho  fto  bill  of 
the  U.  S.  courts,  a  thorough  revision  and  codi- 
fication of  the  laws  of  congress  ttien  in  force, 
and  a  law  pMaoriUng  tlie  vdative  rank  of  offi- 
cers in  tho  army  and  navy.  Mr.  Fillmore's  ad- 
ininistraUon  is  distinguished  by  the  cx|>odition 
of  Oonmiodore  Penrj  to  Japan,  in  a  squadron 
which  sailed  in  tho  autumn  of  1S52,  and  which 
resulted  in  a  £avorabIe  treaty  with  that  conn- 
try.  Dwing  the  years  1851  and  1852  trea- 
ties were  al*o  formed  with  Peni,  Costa  Rico, 
Brazil,  and  other  South  American  states.  A 
ataaaer  was  sent  to  explore  the  La  Plata  and 
its  confluents.  BoHovinp,  from  the  gold  pur- 
chased on  tho  coast  uf  iUrica,  that  there  must 
be  large  deposits  of  that  metal  in  its  iafteilar, 
and  in  tho  hope  that  the  discovery  of  large  quan- 
tities of  gold  there  would  result  in  the  })rosper- 
ons  emigration  of  many  of  the  free  colored  f)eo> 
pie  of  the  United  State.^  Mr.  Fillmore  despatched 
an  expedition  under  Lieut.  Lynch,  with  instruc- 
tions to  explore  the  interior  of  Africa,  and,  if 
possible,  to  ascertain  the  location  of  its  gold  de- 
podts.  This  expedition,  it  is  nnder8to<Kl,  failed 
on  account  of  tho  sickness  of  the  commander. 
Another  exploring  expedition  under  Oapt.  King- 
gold  was  d^patohed  by  order  of  congress  into 
the  Chinese  seas.  An  expedition  was  also  or- 
dered by  tho  president  to  explore  the  valley  oi 
tiie  Amaaon.  Th\»  accomplished  its  object,  and 
instructive  reports  were  tutulo  by  Lionta.  llern- 
don  and  Gibbon.  Kr.  i'illmoro  oarried  oat 
atrlcHy  tho  doetriiM  of  aon-intorTentioii  ia-tho 
affairs  of  foreign  oenatrfea,  and  frankly  stated 
his  views  npon  this  anl^aet  in  an  iiUervie w  with 
EnmnliL  At  tiie  eamo  times  however,  it  ap- 
peared clearly  enonph  hy  the  celebrated  letter 
of  Hr.  Webster,  secretarr  of  state,  to  M.  llolso* 
■uuin,  how  litUo  thoadBMnlalration  sympathUnd 
with  Austria  in  its  stnipf^le  with  Hungary.  The 
British  man-of-war  Express  having  firod  into  the 


American  steamer  Promethens  at  Son  Jota 
an  ample  apology  was  required  and  yirca  iii  ^ 
letter  by  Lord  Granville,  Jan.  16, 1852.  In  tlw 
autumn  of  1852,  Mr.  George  Law  of  New  YjA 
city  claimed  the  right  to  send  to  Cuba  k  Utt 
steamer  Crescent,  owned  by  him,  an  iiuiiTidal 
ohaojuooa  to  tho  Cuban  authorities.  T:mj 
woidd  not  permit  the  vessel  to  land.  Ur.  Ut 
proposed  to  seek  redross  by  force.  In  tldts 
to  Uie  ooUeotor  of  ^ow  York,  dated  Not.  i% 
1852,  JSt.  flUmora  ateted  fliat  the  contioTeM 
was  ouo  to  be  settled  by  tho  govemmeut,  m 
ikot  ^  a  private  citizen,  and  that  sluxud  Mt. 
Ijnr  attempt  to  obtidn  TMi«8s  as  a  private  dti- 

zon  by  force,  tlie  whole  power  of  tbegOT<rr>- 
ment  would  bo  interposed  to  prevent  it»  Iii 
letter,  at  Ifr.  FiHmore'a  roqack,  was  eonanri' 
cated  to  Mr.  I^iw,  who  desisted  from  any  fuTile 

aarlike  demoostratiooa.  Mr.  Webster  died  0& 
\  1859,  aad  Mr.  Edward  Everett  vmid- 
pointeJ  his  sucoessor  aa  secretary  of  state.  Et 
Qrief  term  of  office  was  distinguished  bj  his 
ter  declining  the  nroposition  for  a  triiictie 
treaty  with  Englana  and  France,  by  HMcaeaca 
country  was  to  diwdnim  than  and  for  titetoe 
an  taitentkm  to  obtidn  poaeeerioo  of  Out  ttal 
of  Cuba.  But  in  his  message  to  coDgmfa 
Deo.  1852,  the  president  expressed  Lit  odnai 
that  the  incorporation  of  Cuba  into  the  taioD 
would  bo  a  hazardous  and  impolitic  roeism 
Mr.  Fillmore  retired  from  the  pre&ideocj  Mxd 
4, 1 853.  lie  left  the  country  at  peace  viiLin  tsi 
without,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  high  de^ 
of  prosperity  in  all  departments  of  its  iwiast.7. 
In  his  cabinat  thara  had  never  been  a  disecrBf 
voice  as  to  any  measure  of  hL3  admini>tn'J' 
and  upon  hid  retiring  from  office,  a  let.tr  %^ 
addressed  to  him  by  all  ita  memberss  ex})resitig 
their  united  appreciation  of  his  abilities,  Li'  in- 
tegrity, aud  his  devotion  to  the  public  mniot. 
▲t  the  whig  convention  of  1852,  altlioo^  bii 
policy,  tho  fiiptive  slave  law  include<l,  wauy- 
proved  by  a  vote  of  227  against  60,  oxid  iliboazli 
OBO  of  his  cabinet,  who  liaa  Icaowa  to  Iiavc . 
proved  of  all  his  measures,  was  nominal^ lui 
vice-president,  ho  could  not  counnuuJ  iO  TOtei 
from  the  free  states.  Th  is  waa  owing,  no  iou\^  | 
partly  to  his  lack  of  friends  among  sctiro  poii- 
ticians  whom  ho  had  never  sought  to  cooauaii 
by  hopes  of  patronage,  and  partly  to  the  ti>:f-  | 
tions  of  the  friends  of  other  candiditea,  Ut 
chiefly  to  his  unpopularity  with  that  Urse  fac- 
tion of  his  party  wLom  he  had  alienated  Ij  l-i^  | 
•ignaturo  of  the  fugitive  slave  Um,  Uiadqitr.- 
are  from  the  Beat  of  government  was  iko  en>- 
bittcred  by  a  heavy  w>mestic  grief.  ifrj-Hi' 
more^  whoso  early  advantages  lud  been  bopenc? 
to  hiB  own,  and  who  tiirongh  his  rimog  fortuitf 
had  been  his  noarcst  friend  and  couusellor,  ciol  i 
at  Waahiogton„  March  80,  and  he  retomed  to 
Boflblo  deprived  at  onoe  of  public  cmploTzn^i'  1 
and  of  tlio  solaces  of  private  life.— iince  l-* 
oloeo  of  his  admiuistratioD,  Mr.  Fillmore  ha* de- 
voted himsdf  to  the  study  of  general  litptt^^e 
with  systematic  industry.  Duriug  the  spring  ii  d 
•ummer  of  1854^  ho  inade  an  extensive  m 
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through  the  son  thorn  and  many  of  the  wosterQ 
states ;  bat  the  year  Avas  rendered  ouo  of  the 
6add«st  of  )ib  life,  by  tfie  death  of  his  only 
danghter.    By  this  bereavement  he  was  left 
witli  an  only  eon,  now  a  practising  lawyer  in 
Bufialo.    In  the  sprins  of  1865,  after  an  exoar> 
sioa  titroagh  New  Euguind,  he  sailed  for  Europe, 
wlMre  he  remained  until  Junes  1B56.    He  was 
received  with  innrked  distinction  by  tho  leading 
atotesmcn  and  at  the  priodpai  ooorts  of  Europe. 
Tlw  depn>d  of  D.OX.  was  tendered  to  him  by 
tho  university  of  Oxford,  but  ho  declined  the  hon- 
or.   While  «t  Bobs  he  received  the  ne  ws  of  his 
iMMritialio*S8etiidMatofbPt1itt|pres!dency  by  the 
Arnertcm  party.    ITe  accepted  the  nomination, 
but  before  the  close  oi  the  cwnpaign  it  became 
flfwident  even  to  fafs  Mends  ^tm  w  rtd  tbnn' 

trio  was  iKslworii  tho  dernocrnts  and  tho  rcpub- 
licaoa.  Very  many  of  those  with  whom  ho  was 
tiM  ftnt  dKrfoe  wt  prarfdeiit  esst  th^p  Totes 

either  for  Mr.  Buchanan  or  Mr.  I'  t  :nonf,  bo- 
Uerins  that  there  was  no  hope  of  Mr.  iilmore's 
tfaottoa ;  and  though  befmeifvd  liia  ioppoitof 

larfro  n ambers  in  all  tJie  states,  Marvlana  alone 

eve  him  its  electoral  vote.  0a  Feb.  10, 1868, 
was  xnarrieil  to  1^  Ouoline  MBlntosh,  the 

ronngest  rlni  -htor  nf  the  late  Clmrlns  Car- 
mwhad  of  Morristown,  N.  J.  Ue  has  since  re- 
aUbd  fn  BoAlev  <levot{ng  bhnself  t»  stndy  anA 
to  the  society  of  his  friend.'*,  nn<l  enjoyinf:  thnt 
general  respect  to  which  he  is  justly  eutiiled  by 
Bis  many  years  of  public  servioe,  and  by  his 
ponctilioiis  and  faithful  psffermanoa  of  aU  tha 
dotitt  of  private  life. 

FILLMORE  OITT,  the  capital  of  Utah  ter- 
r>  TV.  is  t?in  prinr-ipal  settlement  in  Millard  Co., 
aud  lies  about  160  in.  almost  due  S.  from  tho 
6reat  Salt  lake.  Both  it  and  theeOUDty  were 
ramod  in  honor  of  Millard  Fillmore,  who  is 
held  in  great  esteem  among  the  Mormons  on 
aoeoant  of  the  favor  he  displayed  toward  than 
at  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  territory 
in  1850.  The  city  charter  was  granted  by  the 
tenitorial  legislature  in  Feb.  1852.  The  white 
population  now  U  nbonf  700.    In  the 

vicinity  u  one  of  the  governinent  Indian  farnia, 
which  is  the  head-qnarters  of  a  band  of  Pah- 
vant or  Para-vant  Indians,  an  offshoot  of  tho 
great  Utah  nation.  Tho  cliief,  Canosh,  is  not- 
ed as  one  of  the  most  inveterate  thieves  that 
infest  tho  roads  across  the  continent.  The  main 
vagon  rond  to  California  tia  Parowan,  Moun- 
tain Meadows,  Santa  Clara,  and  San  Ikrnardino, 
passes  tliroogh  Fillmore,  and  for  many  years 
the  principal  subsistence  of  Canosh  and  his 
band  lias  been  derived  fWim  depredations  upon 
American  travellers.  The  only  building  in  Fill- 
more of  any  pretension  is  the  capitol.  The  plan 
of  this  edifice,  of  which  one  winp;  only  has  l>eeii 

completed,  is  in  the  shape  of  a  Ure^  oroas^ 
«fthaT0taii4aliitiMeentreff<^fBet  indtsmeter. 

The  niateri.il  is  red  s.wdstone,  rou^di  liammered. 
AU  the  other  buildings  in  tho  town  are  of 
sdobeor  else  of  llre>barned  brick,  which  last  fs 
HKi'lo  nowhere  clso  within  tho  territory,  and 
rardj  her^  owing  to  the  scaroity  of  fuel.  XIm 
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sittiation  of  flUmore  is  very  beautiful,  being 
directly  at  the  foot  of  the  nxuiu  Wahsatch 
range,  and  commanding  a  view  of  at  least  150 
m.  westward  iuto  the  Great  Basin.  Tlie  alti- 
tude of  the  site  is  more  than  5,000  feet  above 
the  sea^  considerably  exceeding  that  of  Salt  Lake 
City.  In  one  respect  Fillmore  ditfers  oc^ioeably 
from  the  chain  of  towns  running  northward  from 
it  toward  tho  Salt  lake  ;  it  is  open  on  all  Bides, 
whereas  anost  of  the  others  are  waUed.  Tha 
iSMoiAtyot  tranrit  from  the  iiortheni  and  most 
populous  ]K)rtion  of  the  ten  :ln:  ,  in  tho  winter, 
led  the  Mormon  legislature  in  1856  to  pass  ror 
aolres  remOTing  the  seat  of  govenMnant  to  Bait 
Lake  City  ;  but  it  has  been  conc^Mled  that  these 
rttolves  were  onautliotized,  and  the  ca|>ital 
BOW  deflttltflly  ertaUiihed  at  FfOmore. 

FILTER,  an  instrument  for  separating  from 
fluids  thefonHgn  sobstanoea  mechanically  inter- 
mixed wMi  them.  Beds  of  sand  and  gravel  ooo- 
stitute  Tsatural  filters,  through  which  the  writcra  •  ' 
oi  springs  Huw  upward  clear  from  all  sediment 
and  vMble  impurity.   Artificial  filtera  are  <)oi»> 

tftrnctril  i^n'iii  tho  s;vtno  jirinrrpl.' ;  n  diaphragra 
of  some  substance  is  prt^uicd,  through  the 
pons  of  wMcAi  tba  find  ma  peneteate,  bat 
which  arc  *=o  fin  ?  that  they  arrest  tho  j)artioles 
held  in  suspension.  They  are  variously  coa- 
-stmctBd  aooording  to  the  nature  of  the  fluid  to 
he  pnrifiod.  The  cheniiKt  takea  a  disk  of  un- 
pized  white  paper,  and  doubling  it  twice,  intn^ 
dnces  it  into  a  fhuiel  of  proper  size,  whi<A,  fair 
facilitatincr  tho  pasaifye  of  the  fluid,  is  com- 
monly ribbed,  aud  utieuing  one  of  the  folds, 
poiua  in  the  liquid.  This  soon  drops  throngli 
the  paper  and  tlie  funnel,  leaving  the  Redimcnt 
behind ;  if  any  of  this  parses  through  in  tho 
commencement  of  tlie  operation,  it  isooounoB* 
ly  retained  when  returned  after  llio  pores  of 
Uie  paper  are  wet  aud  partiuily  obi:>tructed. 
Tbs  asaiment  is  often  the  ol|Je(^  of  this  pro- 
cess; in  this  ca«o  it  mfiy  l>e  washed  clean  of 
the  liquid  whtoli  cont^iiiicd  it  by  the  use  of 
water,  or  sometimes  of  some  othOT  flnid  wbiolk 
has  no  chemical  ;ir  ti  jti  npon  tho  residuum. 
Pa[)er  is  aji  excelleut  inaieiiai  for  filters;  but 
those  kinds  should  be  selected  which  contain 
the  least  amount  of  earthy  matters,  lime  partic- 
ularly, the  presence  of  which  may  afRect  the 
composition  of  the  substances  employed.  These 
may,  however,  be  in  part  dissolved  out  by  acids 
bcfuro  using  the  filter.  Each  filter  is  used  only 
once ;  and  thns  there  is  no  accumulation  of  im- 
purities to  impair  its  quality.  The  w^ght  of 
the  ashes  yielded  by  a  disk  of  the  slse  used 
being  known,  the  quantity  of  tho  insoluble 
preoipitote  collected  in  the  hlter  may  be  deter- 
mlned  hy  temtng  bolh  together,  thns  avtMdiii^ 
ri.sk  of  loss  in  removing  the  fine  particles,  and 
of  snoertaiutj  as  to  the  proportioa  doe  to  tho 
inter  when  the  bomt  produot  is  ww^wd. 
A[>othecaries  ahso  use  jjaper  filters,  hat  generally 
of  coarser  material  aod  folded  from  a  square 
pleee  in  a  mimber  of  fblds  lilce  tbooe  of  a  paper 
fan,  all  of  \vMi;!i  {iTiiiinnte  in  one  point  ^^  'M.■ll 
was  the  centre  of  the  sqoaie.  Psjier  filtersare 
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rtrengthened  and  noAde  more  impervions  yrhen 
necessary  bv  using  one  within  anotlier.  Tn  fil- 
tering for  tho  purpose  of  obtaining  cxtr^icts,  a 
Teiy  effideot  apparatus  is  made  use  of  bj  Uie 
apotheewies,  called  Boullay's  filter,  which  has 
been  already  noticed  under  Extkacts.  The  old 
phftnnaoeatists  used  a  cone-shaped  bog  of  ootp 
ton  or  woollen  oaDed  Hypocmtea't  deere,  and 
the  tunc  contrivarice  i-i  -till  one  of  the  best  for 
the  clarification  of  sirups  and  other  Tiscid 
liquids.  OottoD  flannel,  wMdh  hat  a  t]il(dr  nan^ 
is  an  excellent  materia!.    The  conical  hst  body 

^  made  of  felt  is  well  adapted,  before  ita  sb^ie  is 
altered,  to  the  fDtration  of  oih.  ObffO' 
sive  liquids,  as  stronrr  [\c'i>h,  rnny  be  cleared  by 
pasuog  them  through  pure  silicions  sand  aoi^ 
portea  upon  ooanenagnenta  of  glass  placed  n 
the  neck  of  a  funnel  and  gradually  dimini^Tiin;;; 
iasiseapwM^  Sponges  have  been  used  for 
fflters  from  time  immeinarial  finr  purifying  the 

*  •^vati.r  of  tho  Xigcr;  TiDless  often  replaced,  tlioy 
Lave  the  defect  common  to  all  filtei^  made  of 
organic  materials,  as  atntw,  hemp,  cotton,  saw- 
dust, shavings,  branches,  leaTes^  &c.,  of  under- 
going a  chemical  change  from  constant  expo- 
Bore  to  dampness,  which  at  last  causes  them  to 
affect  injuriously  the  qaalitv  of  tl  o  1i  ;nid. 
The  fibres  of  asbestus  might  bo  substituted  with 
advantage,  and  would  moreover  find  a  proper 
application  in  tho  filtration  of  corrosive  fluids. 
Charcoal  is  a  favorite  material,  particularly  for 
the  purification  of  water  used  at  sea;  it  has 
-fthe  property  not  only  of  separating  the  impuri- 
ties pa&sod  through  layers  of  it  alternating  with 
othors  of  Fan  d,  but  also  of  temoving  disagreeable 
odors.  The  Japanese  use  porous  sandstonea  hol- 
lowod  into  the  form  of  an  egg,  and  set  iu  a  frame 
'^orer  a  vessel,  into  which  the  water  drops  aa  it 
'|>eroo1f\te'i  t!iron<i'li  tho  stone.  Tho  Kgyptians 
adopt  the  Kimo  method  for  clarifymg  liio  water 
of  the  Nile.  A  stone  which  answers  this  purpoae 
well  ha3  long  been  known  nt  Tenerif^e.  nnd  -wm 
formerly  largely  imported  into  iiUgluud.  in 
Spain  porous  earthenware  vessels  are  manufac- 
tured, called  alcarrazoA,  which  are  u.^cd  fur  this 
purpose,  and  also  for  wine-coolers.  (See  Evap- 
oration.) New  devices  designed  for  exhibiting 
or  rendering  more  efficient  the  process  of  filter- 
ing are  constantly  appearing,  some  of  them  not 
differing  from  mctliods  long  ago  introduced, 
yet  protected  by  patent  rights.  Filtering  up- 
wara,  by  introdncmg  the  liquid  at  the  bottom 
of  a  cask  and  causing  it  to  rise  by  tho  pressure 
of  the  column  behind  through  sand  and  gravel 
orofaarooal,  was  patented  in  England  in  1791, 
together  witli  the  method  of  getting  rid  of  tho 
aedimeat  by  washing  it  out  with  currents  of 
water  paswd  under  prooBiife  in  the  contrary  di- 
rection. In  ISOO  a  process  not  essentiaUv  dif- 
ferent was  pateiAcd  in  Fraoc^  the  water  being 
made  to  pass  in  a  downward  mreetlmi  throogh 
layers  or  such  materials,  to  which  sponges  were 
also  added.  It  was  employed  on  a  hu^  scale 
in  1806  to  elarify  the  water  of  the  Seine.  After 
the  water  posses  through  the  layers  contained  in 
leaden  boxes,  it  is  made  to  drop  from  a  height 


like  rarn,  !n  or^er  to  take  up  the  rfr  fotin^  h 
rain  water,  and  which  it  has  lost  ia  '\\&  ^H/me^ 
When  the  river  water  is  very  turbid,  thsoppv 
rtrata  require  renewal  twice  a  day  on  anmt 
of  the  impurities  deposited.  The  qoastitj  of 
water  parsed  through  them  is  proportioiul  to 
the  area  <A  the  filtering  awiiBoe.  Etch  Kpm 
metre  of  aorface  prodncea  In  f4  boon  ilooi 
3,000  litres  of  jujuj  \'.-;iter,  or  each  sqnars  fo«| 
aboat  78^  standard  railloiu.  The  result,  ki*. 
eirer,  varies  with  fno  atata  of  efeaDlMM  fi 

which  tho  filtering  materials  arc  );■;[  ', ,  » 
the  degree  of  retardation  cannot  be  sacerajcrf 
Iwftyraiand,  it  will  Iw  iuiponibla  to  mInImi 

with  accuracy  the  capacity  of  anv  filUr  f 
this  nature.  An  ingenious  filter  vss  aotittd 
ait  Um  LoodoQ  eslilbltloii,  aent  by  the  Wntaa 

Uke  ice  compony  of  Massachusett?,  the  inTta- 
tion  of  Jix.  Alfred  Bird.  It  oooMts  t 
eipbon,  the  ahortHmb  of  whieh  terntahiii 

;i  cylindrical  box,  which  '^^  plnred  in  a  cask  of 
water  under  the  snrfaoe.   Ihi^  box  cootiini 
the  filter,  and  on  drawing  the  air  out  of  ibt 
lonp:  nrm,  ^rhich  projects  from  the  ca-i.  tij 
water  is  forced  up  throuj^h  tho  filter  aotl  pffiia 
fhroogh  the  siphon,  its  now  being  renlttally 
a  stop-oock  at  tbe  lower  end  of  tho  long  m. 
It  has  the  advantage.  If  the  cask     ktpt  prof^ 
erly  supplied,  of  drawing  tl  o  w  ater  ndtlw 
from  the  top  where  the  lighter  sedimeot  ooi- 
lects,  nor  from  the  bottom  to  which  tbe  bfaner 
iBopnritiee  sink.  Filters  upon  a  large  eeale  m 
connected  with  the  reservoirs  from  which  citJB 
receive  supplies  of  water.   These  rescrroiBiR 
divided  into  aerand  bainna,  the  first  of  vbici 
are  intended  for  receiving  the  sediment  tfcjl 
will  subside  aa  the  water  \s  left  st&uding;  ftm 
tiiaaa  it  passaa  through  porous  beds  vhir^ 
separate  them  froTn  nn  adjoining  bsM, 
which  collect  the  iiupurities  still  remMningss- 
pended.   By  using  several  such  bssns  \hi  trlj 
may  be  kopt  nltornately  in  tise,  affording  tt Of 
portunity  for  ilieir  cleansing  whenev*  to  ■ 
required. — In  connection  with  tho  pnrificitiM 
of  water  by  filtration,  ingenious  meUiodj  b« 
been  devised  of  separating  the  wlsWewJ 
of  lime,  &0.,  which  give  the  property  « 
hardness  to  water,  and  which  b«ng  in  the  sate 
of  solution  pass  through  the  filter.  Parewi^ 
can  thus  hold  only  about  two  grain*  to  the  rj  - 
Ion  of  carbonate  of  lime,  or        ;  bat  u  u 
water  absorbs  eailxmio  add  fgu^  m  povtf « 
dissolving  carbonato  of  lime  increfi?<'*,  tin  i*« 
capacity  may  be  10  times  that  of  po'^J*'*^ 
Ita  hvdness  increasea  with  tbe 
taken  up.    Thus  tho  \s  at  or  of  i-i^wfS 
f  in  districts  where  calcareous  rocks  tm^^^ 
liflfera  in  compoaition  from  the  soft  rain  vit* 
^v]lil  h  has  not  flowed  thronph  the 
When  such  water  is  boiled,  tho  mows  «  sr 
hoido  add  gas  is  expeOed,  and  with  it  the  ct{«- 
Oity  of  holding  a  portion  of  tlio  carbonttew 
lima.   This  falls  as  a  precipitate,     forms  w 
erost  which  eolleets  on  the  iaside  of 
which  such  wator  is  boiled. 
boiling,  aU  tho  lime  may  be  thtw  8cp»nia^»* 
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eept  about  two  grains  to  ih«  gallon;  and  it  ii  mora  or  leas  oonioal  biU,  without  emargination 

then  In  flie  beat  condition  to  be  fnurified  by  st  the  tip.  This  ftmilj,  aooording  to  Graj, 

filtering.    Other  salts,  tlic  solubility  of  ■which  comprises  the  siib-familie8^Zoc«»u»,  or  weavers, 

does  not  depend  upon  the  carbonio  aoid  sas  African  for  tho  most  port,  exoept  the  typical 

pi  etwnt,  as  the  snlpnate  of  lime,  or  the  cMorides  gemu  ploeem  (Cut.),  wbioh  is  Asiatio;  cooMh 

« >f  soda,  magnesia,  &C.,  which  give  the  saltness  thravftimr^  or  hawfinches,  well  scattered  over 

and  hardnesa  to  sea  wateri  can  only  be  separat-  the  globe,  of  wbioh  the  roee-breaated  grosbeak 

ed  hy  AstiDalioii.-'There  are  also  some  snb-  is  a  familiar  representative  iaibe  UMted  Btatsa; 

stances  often  present  in  the  state  of  suspension  tanagrinay  or  tanapcr?,  peooBar  to  'this  conti- 

in  water  wbidi  may  not  be  separated  by  subsi-  nent,  especially  to  bouthAnwrlea;  /ringiUinm^ 

denoe  or  ffltratioa.  Sndi  are  some  organie  or  fin<^es,foiindan  over  the  worn  fsm^srMM^ 


matters^  and  the  finedlagrey  or  nhnninoua  par-  or  huntings,  of  which  the  common  snow  bunting 

tiolea.    Waters  which  wae^  cUiik  of  clay  bo'  is  a  good  example;  aA>iM2tius,  or  larks,  of  wbioh 

oona  aatorated  with  the  impalpable  material,  the  shore  lark  of  the  Borth  and  a  second  spe« 

■which  they  almost  wholly  rufusc  to  shed  by  any  cies  on  the  Pacific  coast  are  the  only  Amsrican 
mechanical  action.   This  property  may  be  wit-  i^ecimcns :  this  snb-family  is  by  som^  and  with 
neMod  npon  a  large  scale  in  passing  in  a  steam-  good  reason,  removed  from  the  JHngiUidmf 
l>oat  along  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  w^here  pyrrhuUtur^  or  bullfinches;  lorincBy  or  crose- 
tiie  water,  particularly  after  a  storm,  carries  the  bills ;  and  phytotomina^  or  plant-sutters.  The 
sediment  from  the  clayey  banks  miles  oot  Into  characters  of  the  bollflnch,  bunting,  and  oroas 
the  lake,  and  receives  from  it  a  milky  appear-  bill  have  been  given  under  those  titles  respeo- 
aiicc.    Such  water,  it  is  fomid.  may  bo  purified  tively;  those  of  the  grosbeaks,  hawfinches,  larks, 
I  \  adding  to  it  a  few  graina  of  alum  to  the  gal-  plant-cutters,  tanagers,  and  weavers,  will  be  no- 
Ion.    The  alnm  is  decomposed,  and  it.s  ingredi-  ticeil  in  their  nlphnbotical  order;  leaving  noth- 
entii  full  in  insoluble  precipitates,  carrying  with  ing  for  this  article  but  the  proper  finches.  The 
them  the  alumina  or  other  impurities  wbidi  dis-  oharacters  of  ihefrinffWma  are,  in  addition  to 
color  the  water ;  and  all  may  be  separated  by  those  already  alluded  to  as  belonging  to  the 
filtration  or  decantation  except  the  excess  of  whole  family,  wings  more  or  le«9  lengthened 
alom  that  may  have  been  added.    Its  use  is  oh-  and  pointed;  tdl  TaxyiDg  in  length,  sometimes 
joctionable  from  tho  liability  of  .udding  it  in  with  tho  feathers  acuminated ;  tarsi  rather 
excess,  and  also  from  tho  formation  of  a  sul-  shorter  than  the  middle  toe,  in  a  few  cases  as 
phate  of  lime,  a  portion  of  which  remains  in  long,  slender  and  transversely  scaled ;  toes 
solution,  rendering  tho  water  hard.    Caustic  or  long  and  slender,  tlio  hind  toe  moderate,  with 

2 nick  lime  is  also  used  for  a  siuiilar  })urposo.  tho  olaws  curved  and  acute.    The  genns  e$trel- 

\  acts  lij  seizing  upon  the  f^  carbonio  aoid  da  ^waina.)  is  ionnd  in  Africa.  Asia,  and  Aos- 

present,  and  thus  all  the  carbonate  of  lime  in  tralia,  occurring  in  small  flocks  in  meadows 

solution,  except  two  grains  to  the  gallon,  is  ren-  and  bushy  grounds,  and  occasionally  visiting 

dered  insoluble,  and  falls  together  with  tne  lime  gardens.    The  wax-billed  finch,  or  bengal/ 

introduced  to  the  bottom.   This  process  has  (jSl  atirild.  Linn.),  is  of  the  size  of  a  wreiL 

been  pnt  in  practice  upon  a  large  scale  at  the  about  4^  inches  long;  the  bill  is  deep  red,  ana 

Mayfield  print  works  in  Lancashire,  England,  a  streak  through  tho  eye  and  tho  middle  of  the 

in  which  300,000  gallons  of  water  are  daily  breast  are  of  the  same  color ;  the  general  color 

purified.   Filtration  is  not  necessary  unless  the  above  is  brown,  and  below  reddish  gray,  every- 

water  was  turbid  before  tho  liming,  the  precip-  where  crossed  with  fine  blackish  undulations, 

itate  ibrmed  subsiding  in  the  conrse  of  24  This  handsome  bird  inhabits  Africa  from  Sen- 

hoDTB,  so  that  the  clear  water  may  be  drawn  off.  egal  to  the  cape  of  QtooA  Hope ;  it  often  eoo^ 

In  the  spring  of  1851  experiments  were  inado  mils  considerable  havoc  in  gardens,  where  it 

imon  the  water  of  the  Thames  river  at  tho  devours  both  buds  and  seeds ;  it  is  frequent^ 

OtMlisa  water  works,  from  3,000,000  to  4,000,-  kept  in  cages^  more  ibr  its  beauty  than  its  aoog, 

000  gallons,  or  nearly  n  day's  supply,  being  snb-  The  wings  in  this  genus  are  short,  and  the 

Jeot^  to  this  process.  The  quantity  of  lime  flight  is  consequently  for  small  distaaoca  at  a 

admitted  was  r^idated  by  testing  the  water  in  time ;  the  tail  is  lengthened.  Tliere  are  mora 

the  reservoir  by  a  drop  of  nitrate  of  silver,  the  than  40  other  species.    As  a  specimen  of  the 

iMmation  of  a  brownish  precipitate  indicating  senus  amadina  (SwaimO*  dififering  from  the 

tittfc  an  ezesas  haa  been  introdoced.  AH  the  ust  ehiefly  in  a  more  imUbnnly  oodisal  Ull  and 

fixed  constituents  contained  in  one  gallon  of  in  a  short  and  rounded  tail,  may  he  mentioned 

water  were  found  to  be  reduced  from  24.07  to  the  Java  finch,  commonlv  called  here  Java  spar* 

8J1  grains,  and  the  organie  matter  from  S.SO  row  {A.  ^ryttsora,  linn.) ;  other  names  are  the 

to  l.OO  grains.    Tho  water  was  rendered  com-  padda  and  rice  bird.    This  is  of  tho  size  of  a 

psratively  soft  and  transparent,  acquiring  nei-  sparrow,  in  length  about  6  inches ;  tho  bill  is 

thw  odor  nor  taste  by  the  prooess.  The  oost  atout  and  red ;  the  eyelids  are  of  the  same  color; 

was  estimated  at  about  £1  for  1,000,000  gallons,  the  head  and  throat  black;  the  sides  of  the 

FINCH,  a  name  given  to  many  birds  of  tho  head,  under  the  eyes,  white;  tho  upper  parts 

order /KMMfM,  tribe  eaniratlra^  and  family /rtn-  pale  ash;  belly  and  thighs  pale  rose,  white  to* 

y»7/»(M»,  including  a  numerous  scries  of  small  ward  the  vent;  tho  tail  black.    It  inhabits  Java, 

sod  generally  brilliant  birds,  with  shurt,  thick,  Ghioa|  and  India,  where  it  occasionally  doea 
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ttnehiiiMiefinfheriMgfmitids;  tttotoiM^  Ihe  tafl  dimt,  tad  fhe  1x>dy  bnlkf,  wUeh  cter^ 

and  insects;  it  is  often  seen  liero  as  a  cugo  bird,  acters  Lave  kd  Mr.  Gould  to  cuii-ider  it  rall>er 
«od  ia  a  &vorite  for  its  beauty.  Tbero  are  more  a  grosbeak  [foccothramta}  tbaa  a  fiocb,  sad  H 
than  60  other  tpeeles  of  tibe  genus. — The  ^i-  no  dottbt  to  one  of  the  Intemwdiiite  forms  W 
cal  finclies  are  found  in  the  genus  fringilla  tweon  this  and/ringilla.  The  male  is  bri^T >t 
(linn.),  which  iadistnbiited  over  all  the  world,  olive  fecom  above,  passing  intojrellow;  the 
nrlngta  Hooks  in.  which  are  often  aflaoeiatod  qnills  bladdsh  gray,  with  ontor  webs  brlg^ 
several  ppccies;  their  food  consists  of  seods  of  gamboge  yellow ;  the  tail,  except  tlu  2  r-^iddk 
varioQS  kinds  of  plants  and  tcees  in  winter,  and  feathers,  which  are  gray  with  light  T«;liow  zuar- 
of  larm,  ^be,  and  grain  In  snmrner ;  some,  giufs  aro  yeUow  lilce  the  wings,  witli  the  ezter* 
like  tho  red  poll  and  tlio  snow  bird,  are  found  nal  edges  grujish  brown;  T>elow-  gTCC"i&Ii.  pa^- 
in  very  oold  regions.  There  aro  more  than  80  ing  into  solphar  yellow :  the  bill  h  white,  witJIi 
species,  wlncih  bv  Gray  were  brought  tinder  the  a  pink  tinge;  the  legs  brown;  tho  joang  mx% 
lATtnaaji  geaxa fringilla  ;  f  duio  of  tho  old  sub-  mark cd  with  oblong  dashes  of  brown  on  the 
divisions  have  been  re-adopted  iu  Prince  Bona-  lower  sorfaoe  and  the  upper  part  of  the  back, 
parte's  Cm»peetm  Avhtm,  and  in  Bsird^s  oatsr  This  is  an  indigenous,  non-migratoiy,  baHly 
iop\':  of  North  ATnerican  birds,  but  tho  simpler  bird,  living  in  flocks,  familiar  and  docilo;  his 
method  of  Gray  will  be  adhered  to  in  this  article,  often  kept  in  confinement  for  its  facU  ity  in  inu- 
la the  genus  frktgUia  the  wings  are  long  and  tating  the  notes  of  other  birda;  its  own  sonf 

? minted,  and  the  tail  is  generally  slightly  forked,  consists  of  8  or  4  short  mellow  notes,  \%  Inch  r.rt 

he  chaffinch  {F.  eed^  Linn.)  bus  betiu  do-  very  pleastug  duriug  tho  breeding  season  ;  it  ii 

scribed  under  that  tltte,  and  tlie  siskin  (F.«m'nu«,  not  particular  in  its  choice  of  food,  eating  fhe 

Linn.)  under  Abekdkvixe;  tho  goldfinch  (i*!  car-  usual  grains  and  seeds  ^riven  to  cn^cd  b'n!s. 

dueli^y  Linn.),  tho  redpoll  linnet  (F.  linarioy  The  eggs  arc  4  or  5  in  number,  pale  bluiJi  while, 

Linn.),  the  snow  bird  (F.  hyemalit^  Linn.),  and  speckled  at  the  larger  end  with  reddhsh  brown, 

tho  yellow  bird  or  American  {xoldlineli  {F.  trit-  — ^The  pine  finch  (F.  pmu*,Wils. ;  c7trij»*yr,iitTUy 

<it.  Linu.),  willbo  noticed  uuder  their resjiective  Boie),  distrilMited  over  North  Aiiit:ric^  frora 

fiUes. — ^Tho  brainblitig  or  mountain  finch  {F,  tho  Atlantio  to  the  Pacific,  is  4f  inches  lon^ 

montifringilloy  Linn.)  is  a  little  pmaller  than  with  an  extent  of  wings  of  8^  inclic?.  The 

the  chaffinch,  being  about  6^  inches  long,  with  plumage  is  soft,  but  witii  htilu  gio^s ;  iLe  tJiuri, 

an  extent  of  wings  of  10^^  inches ;  it  resembles  oonica^  acute  bill  is  light  ydlowbh  brown, with 

this  bird  in  its  fonn,  mode  of  flight,  gait,  and  a  dusky  tip;  tbo  iris  brown ;  general  color  iiLuve 

manners;  the  bill  is  larger  in  nroportion.   The  yellowi&h  gray,  with  dark  bruwu  fetrwaJ^;  iLe 

greater  ptart  of  the  upper  mandible  and  the  end  wings  and  tail  dosky,  with  grayish  white  edges; 

of  tho  lowcrnro  dusky,  the  base  of  tiie  former  tho  base  of  the  p^roondaries,  tho  tiits  of  tlor 

pale  gray,  and  tho  rest  of  the  latter  yellow ;  tJie  cover^  and  the  uiiirgins  of  the  rutup  f«;Mhcr> 

iMad  and  back  in  the  male  ore  deep  black,  the  are  creain-colored ;  grayish  white  beicyw,  with 

feathers  with  a  tinge  of  nisty  gray ;  the  throat,  streaks  of  dull  brown,  and  a  brown  tinge  on  tJto 

breast,  and  upper  wing  covertij  aro  light  red-  fore  neck ;  the  female  very  closely  ru^tmblsd 

dish  brown ;  the  rump  wbite  tinged  with  yellow;  the  male.   This  fipecies,  though  seen  in  the 

the  quills  and  larger  coverts  black,  the  former  southern  states,  prefers  the  northern  regions  of 

margined  with  yellow  externally,  tl>e  inner  tho  country  and  the  Canadas,  wherever  pine 

with  a  reddish  margin  and  a  white  spot  at  the  trees  abotwd ;  it  is  most  common  in  the  nor  Ji 

base;  the  eides  qMottedwith  black;  the  tail  during  winter,  wh<»«  it  is  seen  in  small  fiocks 

l^k,  the  exterior  feather  white  on  the  outer  with  tho  redpoll  and  the  crossbill  ;  tho  favorltd 

web,  and  the  middle  ones  edged  and  tipped  with  food  is  foimd  amid  the  brandies  of  the  highest 

ash  color ;  abdomen  and  lower  tail  coverts  yel-  fir  trees,  where  they  bang  head  downward  like 

lowish  white.  The  female  is  nraoh  less  bright;  the  titmouse ;  the  seeds  of  the  thistle  and  the 

the  wdes  of  tho  head  and  the  back  of  tho  neck  sweet  gum  are  also  much  e.aten  by  them, 

are  gray,  the  top  of  tije  head  and  back  being  Though  be  could  find  no  nests,  Aadubon  met 

dn^y  margined  with  gray ;  the  rafiras  mark-  wiUi  great  numbers  of  these  birds  acc(Mnpani«d 

ings  of  the  bresist  and  wings  are  very  faint  ;  tl:L'  by  their  young  on  the  coast  of  Labrador  toward 

size  is  smaller.  It  is  seen  in  Great  Jiritain  in  the  end  of  July ;  and  thej  donbtless  breed  thcra. 

lu^  4odn  in  winter^  with  the  ehafllndi  and  The  mode  of  mgfat  and  notes  rssemble  Okmb  of 

allied  species,  disappearing  toward  the  end  of  the  goldfinch;  like  the  latter,  it  sweeps  through 

spring,  going  north  to  breed;  it  is  hardy  and  the  air  in  long graoeColcarveS)  uttering  its  am'eet 

bold,  feeding  on  seeds  and  what  it  ean  pick  up  and  elear  song  as  it  takes  a  fresh  start.— Tbe 

in  the  open  fields ;  it^  flight  is  rapid  and  undu-  genus  ^tom^  (Briss.)  includes  tho  si)arrt>wsof. 

latina;  the  note  is  like  the  "tweet"  of  the  Uie  old  world,  vbich  are  rarely  called  finches, 

ehaflmeh  repeated  several  times ;  soeording  to  The  Am«riean  qiarrowa  are  contained  in  the 

Montagu,  it  builds  a  nest  in  fir  trees,  and  lays  4  gorms  :ono(n'chia  (Swains.)  ;  uianv  of  tht-.-e  arc 

or  5  yellowish  spotted  e^.   Albinos  aro  occa>  popularly  called  unches ;  the  bill  is  perfectly 

sionaily  seen.    It  to  said  to  be  Tery  fond  of  oonioB],  the  wings  moderate,  the  twl  kog; 

beech  ma.st. — The  green  finch  (F.  ehlorit.  Linn.),  broad,  and  nearly  oven  at  tho  end.    TIjo  gras» 

also  a  European  species,  is  about  0  inches  long  finch  (Z.  graminea,  Gmel. ;  genus  poccata^ 

end  •  in  esteot  of  wiagi;  the  bill  to  twj  ffeool^  Baiid)  to  Himdiss  k>ng,  with  an  extent  of  wing 
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ot  10  inches;  the  genenl  color  aboTd  is  light 
farowo,  streaked  and  mottled  with  darker;  a 
narrow  circle  of  white  around  the  eye;  throat 
and  br««at  y«Uowiab  whitdytUeiaUeratreaked 
vitti  daak  mown;  llie  larger  mvwt»  and  the 
(li.ills  deep  brown,  tlio  former  edged  with  p  il' 
aad  the  drst  of  tbe  latter  with  white  external 
marpn;  leaser  eoverts  bay;  toil  deep  brown. 

irked  and  margined  with  white;  sides  and 
ttbdomea  pale  jeUowiab  brown,  the  former 
■tiKlMdinthdiriper*  under  tail  ooreHB  white. 
It  is  distribatod  far  to  the  north  o.rj}  over  the 
United  St^ea  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
aad  Ummm  la  »  varietj,  or  perhaps  a  f^ies,  to 
the  west  of  the  AUeghanles ;  it  seems  to  prefer 
aaod/  and  barrea  bma  in  ^tiratod  distriots* 
ilaaoDg  ii  aweet  and  protraetod ;  ielaahf  and 
solitary,  and  runs  nimoly  thrnn[r*i  tfie  grass,  ia 
which*  the  nest  is  baiit ;  the         4  to  6  in 
nambe^  are  laid  altovt'tiie  iniddle  of  April  at 
tho  aoQth,  where  2  broods  are  generally  raised 
each  year:  ther  are  I  of  an  ixuoh  long,  Uttish 
wltfte,  wifn  reddish  brown  blotoliea;  theibod 
coQ$istB  of  vurlijus  kinds  of  seeds  and  insects^ 
and  the  fiwh  is  tender  and  of  good  flavor.  This 
Urd  employs  a  «<eit  Taiiety  of  aftifleM  to  de- 
ceive any  one  who  approaches  her  nest,  imitat- 
ing lameness,  and  attempting  to  draw  attention 
to  anodier  locality.   Lincoln's  finch  (Z.  Linod' 
rw/.  And. ;  melotpizA^  Baird)  is  yellowish  brown 
aWve,  with  streaks  of  brownish  black ;  head 
chestnut,  streaked  with  brownish  black,  with  a 
jrrayish  bine  band  in  the  centre  and  two  at  the 
eides;  quUls  and  larger  coverta  deep  brown, 
With  lighter  margins,  and  the  latter  tipped  with 
whitish;  tail  yellowish  brown;  throat  white, 
with  du.sky  streaks  and  spots ;  below  grayish 
white.  It  is  fonnd  as  far  north  as  Labrador, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  tlie  Pacific,  and  south 
through  Mexico  to  Guatemala.    TIjo  song  is 
vory  sweet  and  lond;  the  flight  is  rapid  and 
low ;  the  food  is  insects  and  'berries ;  the  males, 
a*  ta  most  finches,  are  pugnaciouf*. — ^The  geuuB 
amnuxfrmtM  (Swains.)  has  the  wings  short,  the 
tail  lengthened,  the  lateral  feathers  graduated, 
with  tlie  end  of  each  acuminated ;  the  species 
generally  remain  within  the  limits  of  tide  water, 
sad  ran  along  the  shores  among  the  weeds,  like 
eandpipors,  climb  along  the  rushes,  or  swiftly 
<Urt  among  the  tufts  of  grass;  they  cat  shrimps, 
KoaU  mollusks  and  crustaceans,  and  other  mi- 
ante  marine  animds.   The  sharp-tailed  finch 
{A.caudacHtus,  Gmel.)  U  found  along  the  whole 
Atlaotie  coast  of  the  United  States,  being  moat 
abondant  among  the  sdt  marshes  of  Botttt 
Carolina.    The  crown  of  tbo  head  is  bluish  gray 
ia  the  middle  and  deep  brown  at  the  aides,  with 
Ibatsil  of  yellowish  red  from  tiie  bill  over  fhe 
cyo;  hind  neck  dull  gray,  tingod  with  brown; 
furs  neck  pale  rellowiah  red  with  dnalnr  streaks, 
tiie  throat  paler  and  unspotted;  badt  brown, 
tinged  with  gray  ;  j  rhiKiries  and  tail  wood 
bruvn;  aeoonaariea  and  smalior  coverts  reddish 
Wovn;  rfdesTellowMi  red,  wi^  dnilcTSkreaks;. 
brcastand  alAiomcn  grayish  wliite.    They  como 
<)own  to  the  marshes  when  the  tide  ia  oat,  re- 
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turning  to  the  shores  and  rice  fleldsat  high  tide; 
the  note  is  a  single  ^  tweet  ;**  the  nest  Is  placed 

on  tlie  ground,  near  the  water,  in  a  slight  hol- 
Jow  i  the  eggs.  4  to  6,  are  laid  sootetimes  twice 
In  a  seaaoB ;  tiie  ookr  Is  dull  wbitoi,  with  fight 
brown  dots,  most  numeronaat  the  larger  end ; 
from  the  ooicknoss  mth  whioh  they  move  on 
tJie  ground,  they  are  most  easSy  Shot  on  the 
wing.  The  seaside  finch  {A.  mnrithnm,  Wils.), 
with  similar  habits  to  the  preceding  and  fonnd 
in  the  same  looalitlee  as  iu>  north  as  Long  ialattd, 
has  the  crown  of  the  head  deep  brown,  sur^ 
rounded  by  a  lino  of  grayish  blue ;  upper  part 
of  the  bade,  wfnga,  and  tul,  cdiva  brown  mned 
with  pale  blue ;  lesser  wing  coverts  reddish 
brown ;  a  yellow  streak  from  the  bill  over  the 
eye ;  throat  and  ftm  nadc  grayish  widte  t  breast 
and  sides  grayish  blue,  the  abdomen  paler.  The 
eggs  are  grayish  white,  with  brown  freckles  all 
orer;  many  nests  are  fotud In  company.  Tho 
foorl  consists  of  marine  insects,  snails,  crabs, 
sand  beetles,  andsocds. — Bachinau's  tiucii,  {daced 
in  the*  gsnna  ammodrom'u$  by  Gray,  belongs 
to  the  ^onmpcneaa  (And.);  this  (P.  Mtitali*^ 
Licht)  is  reddish  brown  above,  witli  the  centre 
of  the  faalhers  black  and  their  margins  blui^ 
gray;  tlio  quills  dark  brown,  wit!i  lirlter  edges; 
tail  featliers  brown,  lighter  ou  the  outor  edges; 
ochre-yellow  streak  over  the  eye;  throat  pale 
yellowish  gray ;  fore  part  of  the  breast  and 
sides  tinged  witii  brown,  lower  parts  yellowiiih 
gray.  The  length  of  the  bird  is  ti  inches,  and 
the  extent  of  the  short  wiuj^s  only  8.  The 
habits  of  this  species  render  it  ditlicult  to  ob- 
Hcrve ;  it  runs  in  the  grass  more  like  a  monse 
than  a  bird,  and  is  nmrh  ofleuer  lieard  than 
seen;  the  notes  are  bol'L  and  sweet,  justilying 
the  reoiarittiMlt  it  is  perhaps  the  finest  songster 
of  tbo  sparrow  family. »  The  food  consists  of 
grass  se^ds,  beetles,  and  berries.  It  is  confined 
to  the  acnsthem  states. — ^In  the  genns  tpina 
n^rmap.),  or  cyanospiza  (Biurd),  the  wings  and 
tail  arc  moderate,  and  the  latter  even.  The 
painted  finch  (51  ciris.  Linn.)  is  5^  inches  long 
and  7i  in  extent  of  wings;  in  the  adult  male, 
the  head  and  nedc  are  taxstt  bine ;  tlie  back  and 
lessor  wing  coverts  yellowish  green ;  circle  round 
the  eye,  lower  back,  and  under  parts  carmine; 
quills  and  tail  pnrpKui  brown;  seoondary  coverts 
green.  The  female  has  a  brown  bill,  the  npper 
parts  light  oUve-grcen,  and  the  under  parts  auU 
orange,  pder  bdiind ;  tiio  male  of  the  first  year 
resembles  tho  fenude,  except  in  having  the  blue 
lowcur  mandible  of  his  sex:  the  adult  male  pla- 
inii^isiiotobtahMd«ntfltlio4tili  year.  Itisai 
inhabitant  of  tho  south  Atlantic  and  gulf  states, 
extending  into  Texas  and  Mexico;  its  flight  is 
short  and  quick,  and  its  mereraente  on  tho 
ground  like  those  of  the  sparrows;  its  song  is 
very  sonorona  and  pleasing  and  is  continued 
tbroagfathohottsatpartof  theday;  thoneatla 
nsually  built  in  an  orange  tree,  and  the  eggs,  4  or 
6,  are  of  a  fine  blnish  pearl  color,  speckled  with 
blaelcUh.  It  appean  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Or- 
lcru[^  a'M-nt  the  middle  of  April,  when  gront 
numbers  are  taken  in  tcapa,  set  with  a  stuUed 
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^imIiimb  of  a  male  bird;  «U  males  wbioh 
perodT«  thb  are  led  by  their  pmgnadooa  dippi^ 

eitions  to  attack  it,  and  the  trap  spring!^  iipon 
them  daring  the  operation ;  they  are  easily  kept 
in  confinement,  and  will  sing  and  breed  in  captiv* 
ity  if  properly  rf\red  for.  Great  numbers  of 
this  beautifnl  tineii  were  formerly  carried  to 
Europe,  where  they  brought  almost  fabaloas 
prices,  a  binl  which  cost  8  cents  in  Now  Orleans 
selling  in  lA^ndon  or  Paris  for  more  than  twice  as 
many  dollars.  Their  flocks  sometimes  occasion 
considerable  damage  to  ripe  figs  and  grapes,  of 
which  they  are  exceedingly  fond.  The  lazuli 
finch  (S.  amctna.  Say)  is  another  handsome  and 
allied  species,  belonging  ntber  to  the  Paoiflo 
fauna.  The  bill  is  brownish  Mack;  the  hood  ani 
neck,  hind  pnrt  of  1  i  k  m\<\  nnup,  .ire  beautiful 
greenish  blue ;  foro  park  of  the  bock,  scapulara^ 
-wings,  and  tail,  brnwBfsIi  blade,  the  ftathen 
with  blue  margins ;  a  conspicuous  white  band  on 
the  wings ;  on  the  fore  part  of  the  breast  a  broad 
1»n<l  of  Mownisb  rea;  the  sides,  lower  wing 
coverts,  and  Ubial  feathers,  bluish  gray;  lower 
parta  white.  The  female  is  far  less  brilliant^  a 
grayish  tint  prevailing  in  roost  parts  of  the 
phimngo.  It  is  rather  a  shy  bird,  with  a  lively 
aad  pleasing  song.  Another  beautiful  species  is 
the  S,  cyanea  (Linn.),  which  will  be  noticed 
Tinder  Indigo  Biko. — The  last  finch  which  will 
bo  mentioned  belongs  to  the  sub-family  of  pyr- 
rhulinOy  and  to  the  genus  earpadaetu  (Kanp.). 
The  purple  finch  (0.  purpurru$,  Gmc!  )  is  6  inch- 
es long,  with  an  extent  of  wings  of  9  inches; 
The  bill  is  very  robust,  conical,  bul^og,  and 
acute,  deep  brown  aboTe,  bluish  below;  the 
head,  neck,  breast,  back,  and  upper  tail  coverts 
are  of  a  rich  lake  color,  nearly  crimson  on  the 
head  and  neok,  and  fading  into  rose  color  (m  the 
sbdomen;  tito  fore  part  of  the  haeic  is  stretkei 
with  brown;  the  quills,  larger  covert?,  and  tail 
are  deep  brown  margined  with  red ;  a  narrow 
ereiDi<«oiofed  hand  aeroas  tiie  fereheafl  doeeto 
the  bill.  The  female  and  young  arc  I  ron  nish 
olive  above,  with  dark  brown  streaks:  tlie  un- 
der parts  grayish  white,  the  ^ea  atreaked  witii 
brown ;  quills  and  tail  feathers  dark  brown  with 
<dive  margins;  a  broad  white  line  over  the  eye, 
and  another  from  the  gape  backward.  In  ue 
southern  states  their  flocks  arc  seen  from  Novem- 
ber to  April,  feeding  on  the  interior  uf  buds  which 
they  hoskwith  great  skill;  they  are  usually 
seen  in  the  morning  and  at  night,  darting  after 
insects.  Their  song  is  sweet  and  continued. 
They  are  found  from  Labrador  to  Loi  i  inKi, 
being  replaced  on  the  Pacific  coast  by  tiie  (7. 
Cnliforniau  (Baird)  and  the  C.  Catainii  (Baird^ ; 
111  >  breed  in  the  north,  where  they  are  seen  m 
midwioter  in  oompaoy  with  crossbills  and  other 
hardf  birds,  fbeding  on  the  berries  of  the  ever- 
greens. Their  nests  have  been  found  in  Ma.s.<a- 
chnsettsj  the  eggs  are  of  an  emerald  green 
eo3or,  with  a  ww  Uaek  dots  and  streaks  near 
the  point,  and  some  purplisli  blotches.  The 
farmers  believe  them  to  be  injurious  to  iruit 
trees  by  destroying  the  blossoms,  groat  numhen 
nf  wMoh  thegrpfoU  ofll  Andabonoomidmtlidr 


flesh  equal  to  that  of  any  small  bird,  except  the 
rice  bnntiog.  They  are  sometimes  kent  inesfea 

and  in  aviaries,  but  thcr  do  not  eing  in  confine- 
ment.— ^Many  other  sparrows  and  buntings  are 
called  finches  in  different  parts  of  the  coni^, 
but  they  all  belong  to  the  family  oi  fringlUii*^ 
and  may  be  found  described  in  any  work  on 
omitbology. 

FINCIl,  ITekeagi,  1st  earl  of  Nottingham,  a 
British  statesman  and  jurist,  born  iu  K.CDt  La 
Dec  1 621,  died  in  Dec  1682.  He  waa  educated 
at  Westminster  school  and  at  Christcfaofi^  col- 
lege, Oxford,  subsequently  studied  law  is  Ae 
Inner  Tl  iuj  'o,  and  rose  to  great  eminence  fisS 
lawyer.  During  the  revolutkHi  he  cz^^jed  gn> 
eral  respeot  andoonfldenee.  Attbe  melniaisa 
he  was  made  solicitor-general,  took  part  intbe 
proeecntioa  of  the  regicides,  of  which  he  wrali 
n  ftdl  aoeonnt,  and  in  1661  entered  pafBanwal 
as  member  for  the  university  nf  riifor.l  !q 
1667  be  defended  Lord  Chirendon,  wttea  im- 
peached for  high  crimes  and  mladeiucnnwi^  mA 
after  being  successively  nttorney  per.cral  and 
lord  keeper,  was  appointed  m  1676  lord  high 
chancellor  of  England.  In  1681  bewaaenalei 
earl  of  Nottingham,  having  for  some  years  pirv- 
ious  borne  the  title  of  Baron  Finch  of  DaveotrT, 
He  was  equally  celebrated  for  his  eJoqaeneeii 
tho  -^enntc  nnd  nt  the  bar.  His  litcmry  retrains 
include  a  number  of  publisited  pariiam<eniary 
speeches  and  legal  aigmnents,  andaotoaToli— 
of  manuscript  chancery  reports. 

FINDEN,  WiLUAM,  an  English  line  engraver, 
bom  in  London  in  1787,  died  there,  Sept.  20. 
1852.  He  was  apprenticed  to  an  entrraver,  and 
afterward  found  employment  as  an  engraver  flf 
book  plates.  Being  renmrkablo  for  a  certain 
neatness  of  line  and  smoothness  of  finish,  be  h^ 
name  one  of  moat  popnUur  engrsrers  of  Ui 
tinio,  u:  d  was  selected  to  engrave  Lawrenct'^ 
celebrated  portrait  of  Geoige  IV.,  f<x-  which  ht 
neelved  2,000  goineas;  1^  also  eograwi  ^ 
"  Village  Festival  "  and  tho  "  llighl.-uider's  Rt- 
turn,"  both  from  well  known  picturctii  by  \VtIki«. 
He  published  some  very  extendye  series  of  es- 

g'avings,  the  best  of  which  is  the  *'  Gallerr  of 
ritisb  Art;^'  ho  lot»t  heavily  by  this  ectu^ 
pris*. 

FINDING.  It  is  a  little  strange  that  wb*t 
the  act  of  findbig  is  so  common,  luid  alwayi 
must  have  been  so,  the  law  of  finding  is,  in  soon 
particulars,  not  quite  settled.  It  is  certain  tlal 
nothing  con  be  found  that  was  not  lust ;  be£>c«, 
unless  tlie  owner  of  property  has  it  no  longer  in 
his  possession  or  within  his  reach,  and  is  de- 
prived of  all  power  over  it,  either  by  aocideot 
or  voluntarily,  as  when  he  ca^ts  it  away,  an- 
other man  who  happens  upon  it  acquires  wmm  of 
the  rights  of  a  finaer.  Lost  goods  were  defined 
by  the  old  law  as  hona  vacantia  ;  and  S,>ivigiir, 
in  his  "Treatise  of  Possession"  fof  which  tbers 
It  an  exeellent  tnuaiatioii  into  si^lish,  by  Sir 
K  l  .vard  Perry),  says,  §  18:  Vacua,  es\,  qnam 
nemo  detinet.  The  ancient  law  of  treasure  trove 
was  said  to  apply  to  gold  and  silver  onlj ;  and 
indMd  €i4r  U>  that  wnieh  liad  bean  pnipm^ 
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liidd«B  in  th«  earthy  nod  of  wUoh  tb«  owaer 
was  oakiiowii.  Originally  It  iMlengdl  lo  ib» 

ft  uler ;  but  many  centuries  ago  it  wa';  adjudged 
W  belong,  to  *  greater  or  lam  extent,  to  the 
flovereign,  and  GratimMystiito  role  had  becoma 
In  hia  time  juieovunune^quafi  gentium.  T^lnrk- 
Bt«>ue  (*^Commeatarias,"  yoL  i.  p.  296)  makes  a 
distinction  beCweao  goods  hfddan  1^  toe  owner, 
■which  the  owner  norer  reclaimed,  being  pre- 
venUxl  by  death,  forgettiug,  or  neglect,  and 
goods  Yolantarily  oraeddentally  cost  abroad.  In 
iho  first  cftse,  there  was  no  intention  to  abandon 
them,  and  when  the/  were  not  the  owner's  they 
became  the  king's,  to  whom  the  finder  roust 
give  them.  In  the  latter  case  they  beoame  the 
property  of  the  finder.  The  law  of  treasure 
trove  never  had  much  force  in  this  country  ; 
mad  althoi^  there  were  formerly  some  colonial 
segalAtkmt  and  are  now  some  statutory  pror 
visions  in  respJcct  to  finding,  they  do  not  appear 
to  liave^och  toro^  onlesa  it  bis  in  relation  to 
vhat  may  be  termed  wreoks.  The  law  on 
thU  snltject,  so  fur  as  it  ( an  be  gathered  from 
tbe  anthorities,  oeeuis  to  be  this:  1.  The  finder 
«af  loat  property  is  owner  of  it  agrinat  wU  tha 
'vorld  excepting  the  original  owner;  bat  the 
owner  may  reclaim  it  from  tlie  finder  at  any 
time,  although  leaving  it  unclaimed  in  the 
fioder'^t  linnd-*  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time 
after  the  owner  icnow  where  it  was  and  could 
«lnlm  it  (perhaps  20  years,  tbe  ordinary  period 
of  pr-^^-^^riptiun,  niiglit  be  necessary),  wcmld  bo 
equtvaieui  to  a  waiver  or  abaadonmcnt  of  iiis 
ownership.  The  findw  bea  therefore  iU  tbe 
rights  of  action  of  an  owner,  either  to  recover 
posaession  of  it, or  damages  for  loss  of  it  or  injury 
to  it.  2.  The  finder  is  always  at  liberty  to  leave 
what  he  finds  untouched,  and  cannot  bo  made 
acooantable  for  any  injnry  thereafter  happening 
to  it.  But  if  he  talces  it  into  liis  possession,  he 
eoqoirea  some  rights  and  comes  under  some  ob- 
UfittioBa  wbieli  m  not  leeni  to  be  perfectly  wdl 
defined.  On  {he  one  hand,  it  is  said  by  the  old 
authorities,  that  if  the  thing  foond  perish  by  hia 
jDMre  ne^leot,  or  withoat  hto  aotive  idd,  ha  te 
not  reJ^wnsiM'?.  Rut  the  tendency  of  mn  lorn 
law  ia,  that  while  he  may  abstain  if  he  pioo-ses 
from  any  interference  whatever,  if  he  chooses 
to  tnkc  ^vhrvt  he  finds  into  hia  cnstoily,  lie  makes 
htmseif  responsible  not  only  for  any  wilful  in- 
pKTf  to  it  (which  is  qidte  e«rlafai%  but  for  the 
cooaeqoenccs  of  his  grosis  negligence.  8.  As  the 
oorrelative  rule,  or  as  the  right  M-hicli  corre- 
sponde  to  fhis  obligatioo,  be  mej  demand  from 
trio  owner  fil!  his  fxpenscs  necessarily  incurred 
in  kcxjpiiijj  uiid  prestTving  the  property,  and 
probably  his  reasonable  expense  in  the  way  of 
adTortising,  or  for  similar  charges  for  the  benefit 
of  the  owner.  We  should  say  that  where  a 
finder  takes  into  his  possession  the  thing  found, 
it  beoomea  a  kind  of  bailment ;  and  the  ownori 
by  redaimlng  and  receiving  it  from  the  findei\ 
a^^sonts  as  it  were  to  this  b  iilrih  nt ;  and  out  of 
tbta  eonatrtiotiTe  bailment  crow  the  oblintion 
•ndicepoMibiittyof  tbeflnoBroatbooBenand, 
aodbiiiigbleeiitbeolbMr.  4»  It  bee  bean  in- 
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ti  c  fini^cr  mny  also  make  a  farther  charge 
ausinst  the  owner  for  compensation  for  care  and 
labor,  and  perhapa  for  reward.  There  are 
moral  reasons  for  thi5i,  but  no  legal  authority ; 
and  except  when  property  is  fonnd  nt  iveo,  and 
comes  nnder  the  admiralty  law  of  f^alvage,  wa 
know- no  law  which  authoriTes  the  finder  to 
chUm  more  tlian  his  expenses,  6.  For  wiiat^ 
emr  tbe  flndar  may  UwftiBy  demand  of  tbe 
owner  in  ro<poct  to  the  property  found,  lio  has, 
we  think,  ua  one  of  tbe  consequences  of  Uie 
constructive  bailment  above  spoken  of^  a  lien  on 
the  property  itself ;  that  is,  a  right  to  hold  it 
even  against  the  owner,  until  his  demand  it 
satisfied.  6.  It  seeras  now  to  bo  settled  that 
the  place  where  proper^  ia  found  baa  no  efiTeot 
upon  the  righta  of  &e  finder.  Urns  If  A  flods 
money  on  the  floor  of  B's  store, and  h;vn  Is  it  to 
B  for  tbe  owno-,  and  B  advertiaes,  and  doea 
what  flbe  be  abooM  to  dteeorer  tbe  owner,  and 

faili  in  this,  the  fir.(1er  may  doninnrl  it  of  B, 
tendering  B  a  expenses  in  di!»charge  of  Ins  lien. 
There  waa  at  one  tbne  lome  disposition  to  say 
that  if  A  fonnd  poods  buried  in  H's  lands,  they 
were  tbo  projierLy  of  B;  but  this  seems  to 
have  passed  away,  or  rather  never  to  have  been 
settled  law,  and  the  rule  above  stated,  that  the 
place  wliero  found  lias  no  effect  whatever  on 
the  right  of  the  finder,  is  without  qualification. 
h.  If  a  reward  be  offered,  whidi  is  specific  and 
certain,  or  can  be  aiode  so  by  reference  to  a  cer- 
taui  standard,  tbe  Ihider  by  bringing  the  thing 
found  to  the  owner,  or  otherwise  complying 
Willi  the  terms  of  the  adver^sement,  becomea 
a  party  to  a  contract  offered  to  all  by  the  ad- 
vertiser, and  may  stw  for  the  oompemation  or  re- 
ward promised.  Bat  if  the  adTernseroent  is  gen- 
eral only,  as  that  tbo  finder  shall  bo  liberally 
lewarded,  tha  finder  has  no  q;»ecifio  claim,  and 
can  have  no  aotlon.  8.  The  nde  that  tbe  finder  is 
owner  against  all  tl  o  oild  except  the  original 
owner  baa  one  important  exception.  A  finder 
of  what  tiie  kw  ealb  a  eikoes  in  aer<Mi,ormere 
evi  l,  nee  of  debt  or  claim,  cnnnot  demand  pay- 
ment of  it:  and  if  one  should  pay  n  note,  a 
check,  or  a  lofterj  ticket,  to  a  bolder  known  by 
the  payer  to  have  come  into  possession  of  it  by 
finding,  the  payer  would  bo  bound  to  pay  the 
amount  to  the  owner  who  could  prove  his  prop» 
erty.  9.  A  finder  mav*  inmr  punishment  as  for 
crime,  by  misconduct  about  the  property  he 
finds.  Thus,  if  be  knows  the  owner,  or  there 
nre  circumstances  which,  if  he  chose  to  profit 
by  them,  \Vould  lead  him  to  the  owner,  a  con- 
version of  the  property  to  his  own  use  is  larceny 
or  theft.  But  it  is  not  larceny  onleea  the  n  n  imu* 
ykmndi  existed  at  the  time  of  the  appropria- 
tion ;  for  if  tbo  finder  only  discovered  the  owner 
after  be  bad  made  the  appropriation,  and  then 
eoneealed  bb  IbkHng,  It  would  aeem  to  be  tbe 
law  that  ho  is  answerable  only  in  rlun  u: 

FINISTERK  or  FtinanBBa,  the  extreme  W. 
department  of  FnnoflL  itoii  wbloh  poeillan  (Laft. 
>Ui  ffm%  kDd*a  end)  it  dirim  Ita  iiBiM^  niv- 
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rounded  oq  3  sides  by  the  ocean  nnd  the  English 
ohanael,  and  boiinde<l  E.  by  the  department*  of 
C6te6-da-Nord  aod  Morlihnn  ;  length  N.  antl  9. 
65  m. ;  breadth  about  65  in. ;  arc&i  3,575  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1856.  617,710.  It  was  included  in  the 
fnrmer  Frencli  province  of  Brittany.  The  coasts, 
geotirally  steep  and  deeply  indented,  are  about 
410  m.  in  length,  and  praseol  many  ezoellent 
bays  and  harbors.  The  nwst  important  ports  are 
Brest,  MoHmx,  Landemean,  Quimper,  and  Dou- 
amenez.  Of  numerous  rivers,  3  only,  the  Aulne, 
the  Elom,  and  the  Odet^  ore  navij^e.  Tw« 
bill  chains,  that  of  Arte  in  the  N.,  and  tint  of 
the  Black  mountains  in  the  S.,  run  through  this 
d^Mutment  £.  and  W.  The  climate  is  mild,  bat 
Iromid ;  fogs  are  eonmiOQ ;  W.  wteds  are  most 
prevalent,  and  violent  storms  often  occur.  The 
aoil  of  some  jMuts  is  goodf  and  the  postiiniea  is 
«xedl6nt;  Iwt  heath  or  waste  land  eofven  na 
less  than  a  third  of  the  department,  and  ngricul- 
tare  is  in  a  backward  state.  The  wealth  of  the 
iSepartment  consists  especially  in  its  araontiferoos 
xnincH  of  lead  ;  those  of  Potillaouen  aadUnelgoat 
are  perhaps  the  largest  in  J«rance.  Iron,  cine, 
coal,  nnd  bitnmen  ara  aba  mined.  The  fisheries 
employ  about  880  boats  and  4,400  hansl^.  find 
realize  a  gross  ivodace  of  about  $500,000  a  ye^. 
There  ara  mniiflHtnrta  ef  Bmo  and  wodte 
i'  i  l  ies,  paper  milK  ropa' ]f«rda^  aailolotfa,  and 
tttiiihonware  factories.       '  " 

FINL.\ND(Fiii.  iSuomfiM.  region  of  lokesX 
a  grand  duchy  iii  the  X.  ^V.  of  the  Russian 
empire,  Ivinir  between  lat.  00°  50'  and  70"  N., 
nnd  long.  32"  and  21''  E.,  bounded  N.  by  the 
Norwegian  proviaeeof  I'iimurrk,  JL  bj  the  Ra»- 
si  an  provinces  of  Arctmngol  and  Cttonets,  8L  bf 
the  gulf  of  Kinland,  and  W.  by  the  gnlfof  Bothnia 
and  tiweden ;  avea,  about  186.000  aq.  m.  The 
name  of  IPfnland  ^aa  ijlnn  to  ithyuiaBwedea. 
Tlie  population  in-186fl  waartt  fldiavs: 

NvUna  ......iv,!. 1W.9I3 

;      Ahf   Sl#N'JT3 

Tavft.stol:uu8   ia&,685 

'  yihms  

1     Bt  Mlcliacl   lM.6al 

V     Koopio   'lV2,m 

Vmb  

-     Um^otf  •  1TI«0M 

ToLai  

The  population  comprises  125,000  Swedish  Fiona, 
8,000  Russians,  1,000  I^ipps,  1,000  gypsies,  400 
Germans,  and  the  rest  are  Finns  proper.  The 
loofitpopuloQadistrictoaca  along  the  coast;  there 
an  some  distriots  In  Ilia,  interior  wholly  naSn- 
habited.  The  p<^ulatioa  of  the  whole  country 
is  about  12  to  the  souare  mile.— The  S.  coast  of 
JInhud  is  bordered  with  rocky  islets,  between 
which  and  the  mainland  are  narrow  ai  <\  i i  ti  i 
eate  channels  difficult  of  uavi^^on.  The  W. 
ooaat  is  generally  low,  but  beoonea  very  rooky 
near  tlw  Quarken,  and  in  some  parts  is  not  less 
dangerous  than  the  suuthern.  Some  of  the 
islandsi  aa  those  of  Sweaborg,  wliich  command 
the  entrance  to  the  harhor  of  lldsingfor?,  are 
strongly  fortified.  The  rivers  are  few  and  un- 
important;   the   principal  is  the  Kyinrutue, 
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broad  and  oeep,  but  owing  to  catarac-ij  is  not 
navigable.  The  lakes,  howoTer,  conatitnte  a 
prominent  feature  iu  the  geography  of  the 
country,  bdng  very  numerous  aod  oocnpyinffa 
large  proportion  of  Iho  territory.  Ii '^-^a- 
dently  of  Lake  Ladoga,  which  hes  psrtly  is 
JFinkod,  the  largest  of  thcee  i^ieeta  of  water 
are  Ijikes  Sainia  and  Enara.  The  commmi- 
cation  between  the  various  watmsbeda  and  the 
Slnntsh  gidf  has  been  eatabKM  ateea  MM 
by  till'  Lik.i  of  SaiiiiH.  The  surface  'u  tahle- 
iaod  £rom  400to  600  feet  ahova  the  ierelof  tha 
aaa,  ^ridi  ooeasioaal  highav  abvaitaanh  ,TSKt 
Maanaelko  nionnttins  in  the  X.  have  an  ovt*i(H 
altitude  of  8,000  or  4,000  feet.  The  fuinofal 
geological  formation  is  red  granite  wkh  bard 
limestone  and  slate.  The  gnuute  i'^  of  k'-d 
which  readily  disintegrates.  The  aou  pocx 
aond  stony,  hot  dadng  a  long  {wriod  it  furnished 
considerably  more  grain  t^an  was  T«<juired  i>T 
houie  consumption.  The  cUiimte  is  more  Kvexe 
4han  that  of  Bweden,  although  resembling  it  a 
many  other  resfw^oty.  I  K  n?©  fne:^  are  fr«<qD(3rt, 
and  tlio  rains  in  autumn  :ue  very  heavy.  In  ihe 
8.  provinces  the  wlotar  lasts  7  inontlts.  latbe 
N.  the  sun  disappears  in  December,  and  is  not 
seen  again  until  the  middle  of  Jannarr,  but 
during  the  short  summer  it  is  almost,  ctintinuailj 
above  the  horizon.  The  mineral  prodncta  osm- 
prise  bog  iron,  lead,  snlphnr,  arsenic,  aod  BfiHit 
copper  ore.  Salt  Is  very  scarce,  and  is  ote  cf 
the  prineipai  artiolea  of  imuort^ioti.  Aaosg 
t&e  Hona  are  Hie  bear,  wol^  elk,  deer,  beanr, 
polecat,  and  various  kinds  of  gaone.  lu^ 
herds  of  reindeer  are  domerttcated  in  the 
«Dd  eattla4>Keding  b  a  proniiMit  biaadlflf 
industry.  Tlic  soul  and  herring  arc  caugtitoff 
the  coasts,  and  the  IxUces  and  strtaams  abcKiod  is 
•aihaon  and  a  amall  apecics  of  herring  whidh 
form  an  important  port  of  the  food  of  the  ia- 
habitantA.  When. connected  with  Sweden,  Fin- 
land was  called tiia  granary  of  Sweden ;  botsiace 
the  Russian  conquest  agricultural  prfKluction  ii 
said  to  have  dooUned.  The  ch  ief  crops  are  bari^, 
lye,  hops,  hemp,. flax,  oats,  legonniMMa  piarii^ 
and  potatoes.  A  little  tobacco,  carrota,  coWort, 
parsaips,  and  onions,  are  also  grown.  Wild  ber* 
ries  are  almost  the  only  fruit.  The  forests  sr 
extensive,  reaching  N.  to  laL  69%  consisting  pna- 
cipally  of  pine  and  fir,  but  eontaiaituc  abo  heeoh 
elm,  oak,  poplar,  asli,  and  birch.  These  forest" 
areoneoftheohiefsouroesof  national  weahh,bat 
have  been  mnc^  wasted  by  a  system  of  maoaiai; 
land  with  tlieir  a^ihes.  The  soil  requires  freqavut 
Htimulns,  and  when  the  cleared  land  oeaaea  i» 
lirodoea  anflkienlly  it  {a  abandoned  Ibr  ath* 
portions  of  soil,  tlie timber  of  v.^iit  h  is  purposely 
burned.  Much  tar,  pitch,  and  potash,  howevef. 
aa  weU  aa  firawooo,  ara  stfll  eifioctad.  fhi 
pasture  land';  are  frond,  but  ill  managed.  Aboct 
60,000,000  Iba.  of  butter  are  made  annnaliy.— 
KanttAwtnrea  are  ehiafly  domestic.  Thepesaaot 
prepares  lii''  r>T^•n  tar,  potjish,  and  charcoal, 
oui  ds  his  own  boat,  makes  his  own  chairs  aiwi 
tables,  and  in  his  outtace  are  woven  the  cosrse 
wooikn  mi  othar  fahrioa  of  which  his  dze«  it 
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composed.   Bat  there  are  Boreral  cotton  mami- 
factories,  one  of  which  employs  1,000  worimML 
Tliey  hnv(v  tlio  privilege  of  exportir;^  their  pro- 
<1  actions  to  Kossia,  and  have  hitherto  iraported 
tlicir  raw  mttorial  from  England ;  hat  wMhta 
tho  laft  few  years  the  attention  of  the  Tnann- 
fn,ctnrcrs  has  been  drawn  to  a  direct  importation 
<^f  cotton  from  America.  There  were  in  1865  in 
Finland  3  manufactories  of  steam  engines,  20 
of  tobacco,  8  of  cloth,  7  of  porcelain,  9  of  paper, 
n  of  leather  and  tan,  and  various  others.  The 
chief  exports  are  timber,  potash,  rosin,  tar,  pitch, 
firewooa,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  butter,  cheese,  tti- 
1  'n'.  <^ki!!^,  herrings,  salmon,  fur;,  game,  &o.  The 
principal  imports  are  tobacoo^  WgATi  coCEm^  tea, 
cotton,  salt  copper  and  o^«r  meoh,  tfeoeir  iltli, 
wine,  arrack,  mm,  fruits,  spices,  silks,  linen,  and 
stofisi  glasi^  porcelain,  droffSi  d(0.  The  foUowiiw 
tflUM  «xhibU  fbtt  slate  of  FimdA  eomniiiw  an 
oATigBtion  In  186S. 
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Tho  commercial  fleet  in  1855  consisted  of  about 
BOO  vessels,  of  which  the  greater  part  were  em- 
ployed in  the  trade  with  Sweden,  Russia,  and 
tJt  rmany.  Many  are  employed  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, nhout  12  in  Brazil,  and  a  few  in  the  East 
Tudies.  Travelling  ]^  ctlectcd  mostly  hy  posting 
in  carriages  without  springs.  Tho  principal  road 
follows  tho  coast  from  Abo  to  yiborg*,  Ad  theiioe 
run?  to  St.  Petersliiir;r,  but  there  are  pnblic  con- 
rejances  only  ou  a  ]):irt  of  it.  Stesuuera  ])ly 
between  St.  Petersborg  and  Stockholm  ami  the 
princip.*!  coast  towns.— -Of  the  whole  population 
1,651,853  are  Lutherans,  divided  into  3  dioceses, 
which  control  8S  provostshlns,  487  Lutheran 
'dmrefae^  and  22S  schools.  Tbe  ardkbisliop  re- 
sides it  Abo.  Tlie  rait  arenostif  of  the  Chreek 
church,  and  ncknoAvknlixe  tlie  nrehimandrite  of 
St.  Petersburg,  iiklucation  receives  considera- 
ble  eare,  and  tba  ttndy  of  tbe  Flnnisb  tongue, 
•which  w.os  much  neglected  while  tho  roiinfry 
was  subject  to  Sweden,  has  boon  eaconroffod 
indertheBassiangommnent  Otharbranoma 
af  adnoattoB  htcht  laositad  aynl  attantfon  ftan 


tiw  oxar.  Beride  the  Alexander  uuvenitj, 
ItaBiflwfad  flmn  Abo  to  Hdaingfora,  thataan 

8  gymnasiums  and  13  superior  clementiCT 
schools,  beside  a  military  academy  with  SI 
ttaahara  and  140  pupils ;  and  most  of  the  parUiaa 
have  primary  scnools. — Tho  FinnL-h  language, 
(Finnish,  Saomen  Kieli)  is  one  oi  tlio  chief 
branches  of  the  Undo- Altaic  family ;  beings 
with  the  Esthonie  and  Loppic  collaterals,  kin- 
dred to  I  ho  languages  of  tho  Ugriaus  or  eastern 
Turks,  Osmanii  Turks,  Samoycds  and  other  Tar- 
tars, Magyars,  Mongols,  and  Tuoguses,  whoso 
chief  branch  are  the  Mantchoos.  All  these  con- 
stitute tbe  so-oalled  Scjthio,  or  Turanian,  or  Al- 
lophf  Uo  flunily.  The  Kieli,  which  is  q»olEen  by 
flAore  tiian  3,000,000  people,  oonosta  of  manf 
dialects,  of  which  the  principal  are  the  lower, 
used  along  the  coasts  (exo^  the  islands  and 
towna,  wbara  Swadea  bava  setHad)  of  Taraatia, 
as  far  as  Tlemola  and  .TArasA,  of  Sacudio  as  far  as 
liuovesi,  and  of  Osiro-fiothnia,  to  the  Inghland 
of  Maaaselka,  its  Abo  Tariaty  being  the  dialeat 
used  in  hooks ;  tho  upper,  or  that  of  the  inland 
region,  divided  into  tho  sub-dialects  of  Ulca  and 
Yiborg,  and  tbe  varieties  of  Savolax,  Kareliai 
Aunulaiset  (Olonotz),  Cajanoburg,  lugria,  <tc. 
The  Buoraic  language  is  writton  with  23  Latin 
or  (German  letters,  of  which  two  are  repeated 
at  fho  end  of  the  al[ilialtct  witli  a  diacritic  sign, 
viz.,  a,  C>.  It  contaiuH,  however,  but  I'J  geuuiuo 
sounds,  viz.,  Svowalaaadll  oonsonants.  Tha 
letters  b,  «,  (i,  /,  g  occur  only  in  a  few  foreign 
Words  and  in  some  dialects,  and  q  is  now  obso- 
lete. A'  7>,  h  are  the  most  frequent  initials,  it 
t  the  most  fireqaant  letters  on  the  whole,  and 
sound  a  little  soltsr  than  in  other  languages. 
The  concurrence  of  oonsonant.s  in  a^  oulcii,  so 
that  the  foreign  words  Jltmei^  SUpkct^  ichool^ 
sCsMr,  beaoma  Bmitii,  TMson,  mhIh,  tefUii 
There  aro  many  diphthongs.  Long  vowels  are 
written  doable.  Tha  hiatus  is  not  avoided.  A 
Aiw  'tiMiaas  akd  fa  aoBasnant^  bnk  nana  fa  ns. 
The  rhythm  of  the  languoge  is  trochaic,  and  the 
root  bears  the  tone.  Kask  considers  tbe  tioomia 
to  be  the  most  barmonioos  of  tongues.  Tha 
radical,  which  precedes  all  other  syllables,  never 
nodorgoos  any  obange  in  its  beginning  and 
middle.  Tha  thaoM  is  originally  dissyllabic^ 
and  often  corresponds  to  raonosyllahio  Magyar 
roots;  thus:  kdai^  Magyar  kez,  hand;  mta^ 
astb^  100;  a«i,  rtx,  water;  r<-ri,  rer,  blood; 
gana,  ko,  word ;  tyri^  id,  stem,  &c.  Tho 
various  relations  of  nouns  to  one  another, 
which  in  other  langai^  are  expressed  both  by 
oases  and  prepositions,  are  indicated  by  poet- 
positions  or  suffixes,  forming  frotn  the  nomina- 
tive, whii  li  U  sometimes  the  theme  with  a 
changed  final,  IB  oasei^  of  which  7  are  simple,  tha 
•Chars  mora  raH  Tin  ol^ject  is  Indicated  by  tha 
genitive,  nominative,  or  partitive,  according  to 
the  shade  of  meaning.  Plurality  is  denoted  Sot 
tha  nominatlva  bj  raffixing  r,  and  for  tha  olber 
cases  by  inserting  i  before  their  endings.  la 
some  instances  a  euj^nio  s  is  inserted  before 
tiba  aodlngs.  Yoool  barmmy  is  strictly  ob« 
aamd  baliraan  tha  yawala  U  Hba  thaasaOa 
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noons  as  well  aa  verbs),  and  for  this  porposo 
the  vowels  are  distinguidied  into  8  gronps,  vie : 
a,  0f  «/  «,  i;  and  ^  y/  the  first  and  last 
never  oocnrring  in  one  word  together,  bat  both 
being  compatible  witli  tho  middle  ont-.  ITenco 
the  iir^  and  last  groap  are  then  converted  re> 
dprocally  in  the  ■oflisei,  to  «d«r  to  wit  tbe 
vowels  of  the  theme;  for  instance,  rnaa-ta,  land- 
part|  bat  pdd-td^  bead-part.  Ko  language  of 
this  ftmily  has  gratomatio  genders,  bnt  all  Indl- 
cntc  ^cxc:^  oitlicr  hy  rli<^tinct  "ivords  or  by 
epithets  llio  Magyar  alone  uses  an  article. 
Tl»ea4Jeetivee  in  Boomie  are  immntable,  and  are 
rendered  comparative  by  snflBxing  mpa,  vima,, 
and  superlative  by  in^rting  i  bdbre  that 
tewwlpatlon.  Nouns  and  ad^eite  ttMtn  aa 
intenser  meaning  by  insertirp-  vrpn.  and  impa. 
The  numerals  are :  1,  yk^i;  2,  /  S^home; 
4,  n«^;  5,  tiUi ;  6,  kuusi ;  7,  seitttmdn;  % 
hahdekmn  ;  9,  yhdek«An ;  10,  lymmenen  ;  11, 
vkai-to  ista-hymmentd ;  20,  kak»i-kynmi€nt<i ;  SO^ 
KolmirkymmentA ;  lOO,  mta;  1,000,  tuhanen^ 
tuhot.  The  personal  pronouns  are  :  mtnd,  I ; 
sind,  thou ;  Mn,  he,  she ;  «n«,  we ;  f«,  you ;  A«, 
ketat,  they.  Tho  verbs  have  but  two  simple 
tenses,  viz.,  the  piesent  and  past,  the  others 
being  periphraslio.  Their  conjugation  is  more 
complicated  than  in  any  other  fiEunily  of  lan- 
guages, expressing  by  ocrtiun  syllables  inserted 
betveea  the  theme -ud  the  personal  soiBxaa  all 
Toices,  modes,  species,  and  uthor  nice  shades  of 
meaning.  The  infinitive  shares  more  than  in 
anf  other  language  in  th«  nataM  of  a  noun: 
it  comprehends  the  Latin  gerunds,  supines,  and 
other  shades  of  sense,  and  ia  declinable.  The 
Finniih  lancnage  has  no  aeparalile  particles, 
and  even  amrmatioti  is  expressed  by  means  of 
the  auxiliary  olei^  I  am,  and  negation  by  means 
of  the  verb  e.  By  oanneeting  several  such  sig- 
nificant syllables  into  one  word,  the  most  com- 
plicated ideas  may  be  very  precisely  expressed, 
which  often  require  many  eoparate  words  in 
other  language*.  Derived  words  may  be  form- 
ed almost  inuefinitely.  The  construction  is  ex- 
tremely free,  as  in  Magyar,  without  endanger- 
ing tho  clearness  of  tho  fecuse,  aa  for  instance  : 


Lo !        Kiwi  T      went       M)W-to,     and  ftowlug-wlilto 
fell       som*  (Medt) 


1^  Ififi^f/^ 
and  UiAi 


The  best  graaamar  of  the  lai^iiage  is  thi^  of 

Jac,  .Tndcn  in  Swedish  (Viborg),  1818.  Fbi- 
nish  dictionaries  have  been  published  in  Latin 
and  Swedish  by  D.  Justenius  in  1746,  Renvall 
in  Latin,  Swedi^li,  and  German  (Abo,  182G),  0. 
Helenius  in  Swedish  (Abo,  1888),  and  E.  LOnn- 
TCl  (Hclsingfora,  1863).— Tho  national  songs  or 
nmcs  of  the  Finns  may  bo  divided  into  mytho- 
logical and  lyrical  songs,  liacy  am  sung  by 
liunolain^n  (song  men),  to  tho  sonnd  of  tlM  f»> 
TOrite  national  instrument,  the  ianUU^  a  species 
of  harp  with  6  wire  strings.  The  songs,  scat- 
tered among  tho  people  for  generations  post,  and 

aomo  of  witicb  bad  beea  pabliabedwnce  the  be- 


§ inning  of  this  century,  were  at  length  ^Uected 
y  Elias  LOn^jrot  and  published  at  Helsingfon  in 
1886  under  the  Utle  of  jKoZao^  whieb  woclc  u 
now  regarded  as  the  great  naUooal  epic  of  na- 
land.  Alexander  von  IIuinlK)ldu  in  hU  "Cvh- 
moa,'*  ai^B :  "Among  the  iumiah  tribes  who 
have  aetOed  fltr  to  the  weat  in  the  lowlands  of 
Europe,  Eliaa  Ldnn  rot  lias  collected  from  the  lips 
of  the  Kareliana  and  the  country  people  of  (He> 
seta  ft  large  nnmber  of  Finiyah  sooga,  te  vhitk 
there  breathes,  according  to  the  crpresrion  of 
Jacob  Grimm  (Veber  ein  finnitch<s  Epm^  ISiS^ 
*an  animated  Jove  of  nature  rarely  to  be  net 
with  in  any  poetry  but  that  of  India.  An  an- 
cient epos  containing  nearly  3,000  versca  tre^it 
of  a  fignt  between  the  Finns  and  the  Lappa,  and 
the  fate  of  a  domi-god  named  Valno.  It  gire* 
an  interesting  account  of  Finniali  country  life, 
aapecially  in  that  ])ortian  of  the  work  whera  B- 
marine,  the  wife  of  the  smith,  sends  her  flodu 
into  tlio  woods  and  offers  up  prayers  for  thtir 
safety.'"  So  great  was  its  success  that  the  Fin- 
nish literary  society  took  imiDediate  anoasniti 
for  a  more  comprehensive  colleetioiL,  and  tibe 
2d  edition,  whicli  apiK^artnl  in  1S40,  conLJnJ 
(M)  eonga.  with  about  23,000  verseSj,  while  tbs 
flnt  edi»on  oontained  only  liboat  half  as  umbt. 

A  Swedish  transl;itiun  of  the  poom  by  Ca.-^irea 
mekingforsi  1844}  was  iqieedily  followed  by  a 
firaneh  mauiation  by  lionaon  la  Dae  Maoris,  S 
vols.  8vo.,  1845),  and  by  a  German  translatiaa 
by  A.  Schiefner  (Uelsingfors,  1862).  LAiurot 
luia  ftartber  collected  about  600  andent  Ijriad 
songs  and  60  ballads  {Kanteletar^  nel'^'n''^-" 
184(0;  about  7,000  proverbs  (Suomrn  i:<irura 
ianaukuja^  1842);  and  about  2,200  charades 
(Stumen  hatuan  arteoituJt^^  2d  ed.,  ISol': 
while  Rudbuk  has  edited  a  oollectton  of  Icgecd^ 
and  tales  (Suomm  bmmn  $cUuja,  Helaingfon, 
1854).    Tbero  are  many  poets  in  Finland  of 
Swedish  desceut,  and  Swedish  works  are  often 
translated  into  Ilnnish.   The  most  popular  ooo- 
temporary  Fionish  poet  is  a  peasant  named  Paul 
Korhonen.   An  edition  of  nis  songs  was  pnb- 
lished  at  Uelsingfors  in  1848,  under  the  auspict^ 
of  Ldnnrot.  The  prose  literature  of  FinUod  a 
demoted  almost  ezeiiisiTdy  to  rdigiooB  and  inonl 
subjects.    A  Finnish  translation  of  the  Kcv 
Tcstntnent  by  Hiohad  AgricoU  appeared  ia 
15^^,  ii  ])ortioii  of  the  Old  Testatnent  in  1682; 
but  the  whole  Bible  Ava=i  n  -t  translated  inlo 
Finnish  until  1642.   A  BibUoifrajahia  hodienat 
Fmia  appeared  at  Abo  in  1846.  and  a  eootiaoa- 
tioa  in  1849,    A  catalogue  of  the  Finnish  wcrb 
printtid  in  Finland  was  published  at  Uelsingfors 
in  1854.  The  total  number  of  all  aorta  of  pab- 
lications  issned  in  Pinland  between  1843  and 
ISou  visia  4,000.   Tho  Finnish  literal^  society 
has  published  iinee  1841  an  annou  leoom 
(Suomt).    Tho  nnmber  of  newspapers  and  ^ 
riodicak  iu  1853  was  18,  of  which  8  were  ia 
Finnish  and  10  in  Swedish.    The  hitter  ap- 
pear at  Uelsingfors,  Viborg,  Abo,  Borgo,  and 
Vasa. — ^Finland  has  been  united  since  1809  to 
the  empire  of  Russia.    Its  coustitution  was  con- 
fiiaied  oj  the  emperor  A  kiander  L,  Mai«b  27| 
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1809  ;  Mgtin  bv  the  emperor  Kioholaa,  Deo.  S4t 
18S5  ;  and bf  Alexander  11^  Maroh4^  1865.  tte 

jrovemment  is  administered  by  a  governor-gen- 
eral and  a  senate  consiattng  of  14  members, 
bair  of  Trhom  am  noUe,  and  who  are  presided 
over  by  the  governor-general  assisted  by  two 
vice-presidents  not  iocludcd  in  the  number  of 
the  membera.  Tte  Mikaton  are  iiaiMd  fat  9 
jears  by  the  emperor.   The  vice-presidents  are 
chiefs  of  the  departments  of  justice  and  finance. 
The  deliberations  of  the  senate  are  held  at  Ilel- 
singfora,  the  modem  capital.   High  ooorta  of 
jnstioe  sit  at  Abo,  Vasa,  and  Viboi^g.  Tbera 
is  also  a  regular  military  court.   Provincial  gov- 
emon  re^le  at  Helsingfors,  Abo,  Tavastebuua^ 

s[uopio,  Vasa,  andUlMp 
l>org.  These  dignitaries  are  all,  by  the  terms  of 
the  ooostitatton,  Finns,  and  a  secrets^  of  state 
fi>r  Flnnfali  aflUra,  a  furn,  naidea  at  St  Petan- 
bnrcr,  and  is  a  member  of  the  imperial  council. 
A  diet)  composed  like  that  of  Swedca  of  the  4 
erdeni,  noWlity,  clergy,  bnrghers,  and  peasants, 
U  a  constitutional  privilege  of  Finland,  ac- 
cording to  the  imperial  recognition ;  but  it  is 
now  ruely  oonrolccd,  and  ia  ludikei^  to  be  ex- 
cept when  its  concamDOO  is  necessary  to  the 
impoedtiou  of  new  taxes.  The  army,  under 
tha  immediata  eommand  of  tlie  governor-gen- 
eral, comprises  an  effective  force  of  6,100  men 
of  all  arms.  It  is  the  privilege  of  the  Finnish 
regiments  that  they  sluul  not  oe  incorporated  or 
intermingled  with  the  forces  of  the  emnire. 
The  naval  force  also  forms  a  distinct  sqaaaron 
ander  their  own  national  flag.  The  revemna  aod 
wpaaditiirea  in  1867  were  as  follows : 


Mertstotai.   mm 

Mite  

~  '   '    48.000 



 "  .VHvna 

EsnnsRVBaa 

OoT«mm«nt   1S7.T2S 

I>epartiB«Bt«f  JnrtlM   67,699 

ClvUaft»IrB...,TTVT;.   S00,T8l 

Church  and  pablic  Instruction   2"8,*45 

KstT«ordlD«fjr  expenditure*   944,674 

ED'iotrmenU  (ehAilUble)  and  hoapltala....  18a,184 

Asrieulturt  and  oommeree.   lS7,fa8 

r>ii^ni»   1»,9M 

Totid  ifi4»JB0i 

The  clergy,  part  of  the  troops,  and  various  civil 
fauctionaries  receive  their  emoluments  and  pay 
from  reeources  not  included  in  the  foregoing 
list  of  revenue ;  namely,  from  ooantry  panshea, 
or  (h>m  government  lands  roaeryadwrthfa  pnr- 
pose.  Theae  expenditures  therefbra  do  not  ap- 
pear on  the  general  badget.  The  dabt  of  the 
state  in  1DM  anHmnted  to  2,898,800  sHvar  ro- 
ller of  which  sum  1,850,000  grew  out  of  the  war 
of  1864-'5.  A  loan  of  6,000,000  silver  rabies 
waa  ralaed  hyFtnland  In  1650  with  the  aaaa- 
lion  of  the  RuR-^ian  government — Less  is  known 
of  early  Finnish  history  than  of  that  of  any 
ofliar  jBoropaan  oonntry.  The  inhabitanti^ 
fmam,  mn  fofamad  tj  tbeir  own  indipan- 


dent  kings  until  abont  the  middle  of  the  13th 
aantory.  Their  piraci^  at  this  period  so  much 
harassed  the  Swedes,  that  St.  Eric,  king  of 
the  latter  people,  undertook  a  crusade  against 
them,  and  introduced  Christianity,  and  alao 
probably  planted  Swedish  colonists  upon  their 
coasts.  The  Swedes  thus  acquired  a  hold 
upon  tho  country  which  they  retained  for  sev- 
eral centuries.  From  this  period  down  to  1809 
the  history  of  Finland  is  included  in  thatof  tba 
kings  of  Sweden,  during  which  tho  conntnr 
was  the  frequent  scene  of  Russian  and  Swediu 
wars.  By  the  peace  of  Kystad  (1721),  8  yeara 
after  tho  death  of  Charles  XII.,  tho  territory 
of  Yiborg,  the  eastern  division  of  Finland,  b^ 
came  deAottively  Haasian.  In  1749  the  Swadaa 
hoping  to  repair  their  losses,  declared  war,  and 
in  a  few  montlis  the  whole  of  Finland  was  over- 
roB  by  the  Russians.  In  the  following  year,  at 
Abo,  Sweden  ratified  anew  all  her  former  c^s- 
uona,  yielding  additional  territory  also,  but  re- 
covered  the  principal  daeliy.  Ia 1787  OoaCaTaa 
III.  began  his  great  attempt  to  raoover  these 
losses  and  to  humblo  his  antagonist;  but  the 
results  of  the  war  added  little  glory  to  the 
Swedish  arms.  In  1808  a  fresh  invasion  from 
Russia  took  place,  and  Sweden  purchased  peace 
by  the  cession  of  all  Finland  and  tho  islands  of 
Aland,  Sept.  17,  1809.  Tho  Swedish  language 
and  customs  during  750  years  had  taken  such 
firm  root  that  Russian  dominion  has  been  unable 
to  modify  them.  Abo  remains  in  some  degree  a 
Swedish  city,  and  the  removal  of  the  seat  of 
government  to  its  rival  HelsiDgfors  (1812),  and 
of  the  nniversity  (1826X  baa  not  oontribated  to 
RoaslaidM  tha  anclenit  eafiltal.  Indeed,  at  tiia 
pre^^ent  day  Stockfiolm  is  for  Abo  much  what 
St.  Petersburg  is  for  HeLsingforB.  Finland  snf" 
ferad  greatly  during  tha  war  of  1864>*6  from 
the  blockade  of  tho  allied  fleets,  but  the  people 
manifested  a  patient  fideUty  to  the  cause  of  her 
present  government  The  emperor's  exertlona 
to  relieve  tho  privations  Avhicli  his  Finnish  sub- 
jects were  called  upon  to  undergo  are  believed 
to  have  attached  them  strongly  to  him.  Tha 
bombardmout  of  tho  Finnish  fortresses  and  the 
unremitting  coast  blockade  during  two  seasons 
conduced  in  like  manner  to  dataoh  the  Finnish 
sentiment  from  the  western  powers,  while  the 
maintenance  of  Swedish  neutrality  during  the 
war  tended  also  in  some  degree  to  alianata  tba 
Finns  from  their  ancient  masters. 

FINLAKD,  Gttlv  of,  the  eastern  arm  of  tho 
Baltic  sea,  extending  from  tho  Aland  and  Dago 
ialanda  eastwardly  to  the  haj  of  Cronstadt  and 
St.  Peterehmfr*  between  kng.  9i*  and  80*  E.,  and 
interr^ected  j  ai  tly  \>y  the  69th  parallel  of  north 
latitude.  Its  coasts  are  entirely  Boasian  possea- 
rfona;  namaly,  Finland  and  Yiborg  on  tba 
north,  and  Esthonia  on  tho  sooth.  TIio  head 
of  the  gulf  terminates  in  the  bay  of  Cronstadt, 
on  tha  ahoraa  of  which  la  flia  provinoa  or  gor- 
emment  of  St.  Patarabnrg.   The  waters  of  the 

froat  lakes  Onega  and  Ladoga,  N.  £.  of  St. 
etersburg,  flow  into  tho  gulf  of  Finland,  tba 
flut  by  tha  livar  SviriBfeoLakaLadagai  ind  tba 
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latter  bv  the  Nova  into  the  hay  of  Oroostodt. 
Tb«  bed  «f  tiio  gnlf  is  of  calcareous  rodt;  la 
some  parts  comj)act  and  naked,  in  ot^i  rovw- 
ed  and  filled  with  shells.  Occa^onni  j><>int#  of 
grtoite  are  interniinglod  with  this  general  char- 
firter.  Th*-  ik'pth  of  water  U  nowhere  great, 
aim  is  k'Jist  tiloug  the  soutliurn  coast,  of  which 
the  submerged  descent  is  gradual.  The  north- 
ern shore  is  much  hemmca  in  with  islands.  The 
water  is  very  sligbtlr  salt,  and  is  readily  drunk 
by  cattle.  The  harbors  of  the  gnlf  of  Finland 
are  olosed  by  kie  emy  year  from  oady  in 
December  to  the  middle  or  end  of  April.  It  has 
several  times  happened  that  the  watere  of  the 
galft  drivea  by  westi^ly  galea,  have  riec(^lod  ao 
▼toMDCly  aa  to  aobmorge  whole  atreata  in  6t 
Petersburg,  even  up  to  the  first  floor  of  houses ;  nn 
event  against  which  no  provision  for  the  future 
baa  appeared  posrible.  The  Raarian  survey  of 
the  gulf  of  Finland  is  described  in  8truvc's 

treat  work  oa  the  subject,  of  vhich  2  vols, 
ad  been  poUiibed  op  to  1859,  fha  8d  and  bwt 
Tol.  being  soon  expected  to  nppear, 

FINLAY,  Gborob,  a  British  I'iulhclk  nist  aad 
l^storian,  born  in  Sootiaad  about  18>  i,  i  listed 
at  an  early  ago  in  the  cause  of  Greek  independ- 
ence, lived  much  with  Lord  Byron  before  his 
last  illness,  was  nn  associate  of  Dr.  Huwa  of 
Boston,  ana  since  the  war  has  resided  in  Athens. 
Tlic  appropriation  of  his  garden  by  the  Greek 
government,  for  which  Mr.  Finlay  cliumed  a 
large  indemnity,  as  the  garden  aflbnls  a  most 
beautiful  view  of  tiie  Acropolis,  gave  rise  to  one 
of  tlic  many  controversies  between  the  Knglish 
and  Greek  goverotnenta.  Hr.  Finlajr  remarked 
on  ^  sabjeetof  biaiMnitollMaaiCofOii^de, 
who  visited  Athens  in  Xov.  1853,  that  "the 
modern  Greeks  wholly  ignore  the  whole  period 
from  Alexander  the  Cfreat  to  Lord  Palmer* 
ston  "  which,"  as  Lord  Carlisle  wittily  adds, 
"  is  au  apprwriate  oomplaint  (torn  a  historiaa 
of  medi»val  Greece.**  Mr.  Finlay  ia  noted  ftr 
his  thorough  knowledge  of  Greek  topography, 
art,  and  antiquity,  aiid  is  the  author  of  a  series 
of  works  on  Greek  history^mprislng  "  His- 
tory of  Greece  under  the  Romans"  (1st  ed., 
London,  1843 ;  2d  ed.,  1867),  "History  of  Me- 
di.-eval  (ireece  andTrebizond"  (1861),  "  History 
of  tho  lU  ^antine  and  Greek  Empires"  (2  vols. 
8vu.,  1853-'4),  and  "  History  of  Greece  under 
Othomaaa&d  Venetian  Dominion"  (1864).  He 
is  now  engaged  in  a  work  which  will  !)ring  tho 
history  of  Greece  down  from  the  Turkish  con- 
quest to  the  oonetitntion  of  1848. 

FINLAY,  John,  a  Scottish  poet  and  hiotf> 
rapher,  bom  hi  Gla^w  in  1782,  died  in  Mofln 
in  1610.  His  rriiici[)ul  poem,  Wallace,  or  the 
Vnlo  of  Elleraii^"  waa  publi^ed  whea  be  waa 
only  19  years  ola.  The  mora  Important  of  hta 
other  works  are:  "Scottish  Historical  m  l  !!> 
jDADtio  Ballads,  chiefly  Ancient,  with  Exphuia- 
tory  Notoa,"  ftc.  (S  vols.  8vo.,  Edinburgh, 
1808),  and  a  "Life  of  Oerv.intos.'"  ITo  nlso 
edited  Blnir's  "  Grave,"  and  bmith's  "  Wealth 
of  Nation';." 

blNLAYSOir,  Okmmi,  a  Soottiab  ivgami 
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and  traveller,  bom  in  Thnrao  about  lldO,  died 
on  the  paauf*  fpoiB  Bengal  to  Scotland  in  Inf^ 
1828.  As  snrgcon  of  the  Bntish  armv  he  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  He  served 
alao  aa  aargeon  in  Oeylon  and  India,  and  in  1831 
aecompnnied  Crawfcurd  in  his  mission  to  the 
sovereigns  of  Sixim  and  Hue(Cocbin  China),  of 
which  he  wrote  an  interesting  iournal.  e^i  ^d 
and  published  after  bia  deatb bj  bir  X.& £A 
(London,  1825). 

FINLEY,  James  Bradley,  an  Ameriewi 
dergvman  and  author,  bora  in  North  Carotiai, 
July  1,  1781,  died  In  Ealoo,  Ohio,  Sept.  6,  im. 
I!is  father  was  a  minister  in  the  Prc<bytcri*a 
ohorch,  aad  removed  to  Eeotooky,  where  fas 
opened  an  aoademy.  The  aoa  cntarad  tbaOUi 
M.  E.  conference  in  I  SOd.  In  1821  be  was  sat 
as  a  missionary  to  the  Wyandot  Indian^  among 
wbem  be  remained  6  yearn.  In  h^wm 
appointed  chaplain  of  tho  Ohio  pcnitcutitTy. 
His  last  labors  were  principally  in  eonneoiiiiB 
with  aehurch  hi  Cinoinoad,  OMoi,  wUdibiia 
his  name,  thongh  ho  served  tcmporarilr  as  cm- 
ference  inispionar)*.  He  was  one  of  the  em^I 
fiHcccssfnl  of  western  actli  ir>.  His  "Wyandot 
Mis'-ion,"  "Prison  Life,"  "  AutoV irnrrapbT," 
"Sketches  of  Western  Methodism,"  and  ^'lisk 
among  the  Indians,"  have  been  eztaanl'vvlf  laad, 
esperially  in  the  western  states. 

f  INLEY,  liouEirr,  D.D.,  an  American  scholar 
and  philanthropist,  bom  in  Prinoet^^n.  N.  J.,iB 
1772,  died  in  Athens, Ga.,  Oct.  8,  1817.  Hew 
graduated  at  Princeton  collcgo  in  1767,  snd 
from  1793  to  1817  was  connected  with  that  in* 
stitution,  eitiier  as  tutor  or  troatea^  mad.  dioav 
tho  greater  part  of  ^wt  period  waa  tiao  pa^ 
of  Baskingridge.  He  m.-iy  be  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  the  Airican  colooixation  aociet^ ,  tba 
plan  fbr  aending  emaneipated  bladka  to  Mnm 
riaving  originated  with  him,  and  the  cun.^It uu  u 
and  orramization  of  tho  society  havii^  Uefi 
ohiefl)^  sbfined  thmugfa  his  iuatriufwtntilHy. 
In  1817  he  vn-  chosen  president  of  FraokCs 
college  at  Atheui,  Ga.,  but  did  not  laaxg  smrive 
his  installation  in  that  office. 

FIXTKY,  SvMrEL,  D.D.,  president  of  the  col- 
lege of  i^ew  .iersoy,  boru  in  Armagh,  Ireland,  ia 
in^  died  in  Philadelphia,  Jolj  17. A 
sermon  that  ho  hourd  at  the  age  of  6  jcxr^  i'> 
terffiined  him  to  bo  a  minister.  Arriviiig  k. 
America  in  1784,  ho  ppi-nt  several  years  in  com- 
pleting his  studied,  and  was  licons.  <l  to  pr«f\ 
in  1740.  Tho  tirst  part  of  his  mimsiry  wai 
much  occupied  with  itineran  1 1  .ibors  in  i»wioting 
Uie  revival  of  religion,  at  that  time  so  remark* 
able  thronghonttheeonntry.  His  zeal  atone  dnM 
brought  liini  into  unpleasant  circu instance' ;  for 
preaching  in  New  Haven,  Cona^  oontraiytoa 
law  of  the  oolony  ftyrinddfng  itiBenmIe  to  eater 
parishes  of  fiettled  niinisters  without  their  con- 
senL  he  was  aeizod  bj  the  civil  authority  and 
eanied  aa  a  vagrant  beyond  its  liraita.  In  1744 
ho  was  settled  nt  Nottingham,  Md.,  wljore  bo 
remained  for  7  Tears,  and  where,  in  addliioQ  to 
bis  ministerial  outi^  he  carried  on  aa  academy 
wUoh  aoqoM  «  b%h-  npotatkb    On  tbi 
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<leath  of  President  Daviesof  the  college  ofTTe-vr 
•Tersey,  ho  was  chosen  his  successor,  and  re- 
moved to  Princetoa  in  1761.  The  college  floar* 
islied  while  under  his  caro,  v  hi^'h  wtis,  how- 
ever, but  5  years.  He  published  a  number  of 
Bermons  and  discnssiona. 

FINMARK^  a  province  of  Norway,  and  the 
northomraost  region  of  the  continent  of  Europe, 
lioanded  N.  and  N.  £.  br  ^e  arctic  ocean,  E.  hj 
I  upland,  and  S.  bjr  Lapland,  Sweden,  aad  the 
province  of  Nordland,  with  the  last  of  which 
and  with  Drontheim  it  forms  a  division  of  the 
Norweg^a  govern mcut;  area,  about  27(000  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  te  1855,  oiMB.  It  ll«e  wltollT  -wfthm 
the  arctic  circle.  Its  northernmost  point  is  the 
>t  orth  oape^  a  bold  promontorv  900  feet  above 
tb«  Mt.  Ita  ooasti  are  tMeldf  udented  bjr  long 
winding  inlets,  and  are  bordered  by  a  vast  num- 
ber of  irregular  islands.  It  has  important  cod 
fi8heriea,whl«h  gtve  employraeiit  toS,000  Temb 
and  between  15,000  and  16,000  men,  and  pro- 
duce yearly  about  16,000,000  fish.  21.500  barreb 
of  cod  liver  oil,  and  6,000  barren  of  roe.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Altcn  and  Tana,  the  val- 
loys  of  which  are  fertile  and  well  cultivated. 
The  climate  of  theeoastt  to  00  mild  that  aomo 
of  tin:  fifrd.-*  never  freeze,  nammfrffst,  an  ac- 
tive tra*linj^  place,  is  one  of  the  priueipul  towns. 

FINN,  IIkxrt  J.,  an  American  actor  and  au- 
thor, born  at  Sydney,  Cape  Breton,  about  1785, 
perished  in  the  conflagration  of  the  steamboat 
Lexington  in  Long  Island  sound  on  the  night 
of  Jan.  13,  1840.  He  went  to  EugUod  in  bu 
yoath,  on  the  invitation  of  a  rich  vnde  residing 
there,  and  on  tlie  voyuf^o  was  for  many  days  cx- 
poMd  in  an  open  boat  on  the  sea  in  consequence 
of  tbe  sMpwreek  of  the  Tstsel  in  wfateh  lie 
f&iled.  II  ■  ^vis  finally  jMcked  up  by  a  ship  and 
l&oded  in  Falmoutb.  His  uncle  dying  witbont 
nuddnfT  any  proTldoa  Ibr  him,  he  was  obliged 
tore  i  rt  to  the  stage  for  a  support.  After  a 
few  ^car*  bo  returned  to  New  York,  subse- 
quently reftoited  England,  and  in  1822  made 
his  fir-t  nppoarancc  at  the  Federal  street  thea- 
tre in  iioscon.  Until  his  death  he  was  one  of  tho 
most  popular  actors  OB  tbe  stage,  hit  ibrte  b^g 
broad  comedy.  He  accumulated  a  competency 
by  his  profeiwionftl  labors,  and  was  travelling 
to  his  residence  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  at  thetimo 
of  death.  He  enjoyed  a  considerable  repn- 
tation  as  a  liumorous  writer,  and  publishea  a 
'*  Comic  Annual "  and  a  number  of  articles  in 
the  periodicals.  He  published  a  drama  entitled 
"  Montgomery,  or  the  Falls  of  Montmorenci," 
which  was  acted  with  sucoeaa^  asd  he  left  be- 
^de  a  manuscript  tittgedy. 

FINNEY,  CnAuxsO.,  tn  AmerleanprMMlier 
and  autlior,  horn  in  Warren,  T.iii  lifield  co., 
Conn.,  Aug.  29,  1792.  lie  studied  law  in  Jef- 
fersoa  flo.,  N.  T.',  and  ia  early  manhood  gave 
.jvi<k'nco  of  unusuul  independence  ofehnrncfer 
and  clearness  of  intellect.  During  this  period 
of  hia  Hfe  he  manifested  an  indiflforenoe  to  re- 
'i:;ioiis  matters  winch  caused  him  to  be  rognrd- 
ed  as  a  dangerous  companion  for  voung  men ;  but 
aider  the  inllnenee  of  the  renval  of  18S1  h« 
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was  induced  to  alter  lus  course  of  life,  and  in 
1824  he  oommeneed  the  career  of  a  preacher. 
Having  decidednotto  enter  the  pastoral  offloey 
he  l.ibore<i  as  an  evangelbt  with  great  buo- 
cem  until  1686,  when  he  accepted  &  professor* 
ship  in  Oberlin  college,  Ohio.  He  however 
continued  to  preach  in  New  York  and  elsewhere 
at  intervals,  aud  in  1848  went  to  England,  where 
he  remained  8  years.  In  1 80 2  he  became  pres- 
ident of  Oberlin  college,  which  position  he 
still  holds.  His  principal  works  are :  "  Lectures 
on  Kevivals"  (12mo.,  Boston,  1886),  "Lectures 
to  Professing  Christians"  (Hvo.,  Oberlin,  1836), 
'^Sermons  on  Imporltttt  Subjects'*  (dvo..  New 
York,  1S36),  ana  "Lectures  on  oystematio 
Tbeoloffj''  (2  vols.  8vo^  Oberlin,  1847),  all  of 
whfofa  have  gone  throng  aevenl  editiona  in  the 
T''nitod  States  and  in  England.  In  both  ooun- 
tdea  Uie  author  holds  a  high  position  among 
evangelleal  Obngregationalista  aa  an  eloqiient, 
energetic,  and  effective  revival  preacher. 

FINNS,  a  race  of  men,  of  whom  the  vernac- 
ular name  is  SuomUainen^  or  inbaUtaata  of  the 
marshes,  and  wlioso  nnmber  at  tho  present 
day  is  estimated  at  nearly  3.(H)0,000,  inhubitiag 
several  districts  of  northern  Kurope.  The  Ihnni 
of  Tacitus,  whose  favorite  abode  was  tho  woods 
and  morasses  of  the  fiorth,  were  probably  uot 
the  people  of  the  region  inhabited  by  the  modem 
Finns.    Strnbo  and  Ptolemy  placed  the  <t'Lvvot 
vaguely  in  the  regions  that  afterward  formed 
the  provinces  of  Poland.    Some  '  centuries 
later  Jomandes  knew  various  tribes  of  Finos; 
but  modem  ethnologists  have  found  it  dlfficnlt 
to  place  them.    Probiibly  the  Esthes  of  Jornnn- 
des  and  the  Norwegians  of  Other  were  the  Fin- 
n^h  raee,  although  dwelling  even  eonth  of 
ri,i  (b  rn  Esthonia.    Other  found  a  jieople  in  the 
Archangel  district  who  spoke  nearly  the  same 
langunge  aa  the  Finns  of  moreaonthem  regfona. 
Alexander  von  ITumboldt  in  his  "  Cosmos"  says; 
"  On  pasnng  northward  from  the  Iranian  pla- 
teanz  throngh  Turan  to  the  Uralian  moontaina, 
which  separate  Europe  and  Asia,  we  arrive  at 
the  prim  i  live  seat  of  the  Finnish  race;  for  tho 
ITnu  is  as  much  a  land  of  the  anoie  ii  1  1 
m  the  Altai  h  of  tho  ancient  Turk:*."  At 
the  period  of  tlie  first  Gothic  iuvasion  from 
Asia,  it  is  alleg<.>d,  with  strong  hiHtoricil  pvob* 
ability,  that  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  were  pos- 
sessed liy  these  tribes,  from  whom  are  descended 
the  modern  Fin  markers  and  Laplanders,  who, 
according  to  Grotius  and  others,  occupied  a 
much  more  extensive  territory  than  that  within 
whieh  they  are  now  circum-scribe<l.    They  had 

3>read  themselves  over  southern  Norway  and 
Weden,  whenoe  in  ooone  of  time  they  were 
driven  awuy  by  m<»re  powerftd  intruders,  and 
forced  within  the  shelter  of  their  rocks  and  mo- 
iMsea  It  is  impoadble  to  asoertdn  when  the 
fir«it  Finns  entered  modern  Finland.  In  tho 
10th,  11th,  and  12th  centuries,  8  tribes  wore 
known  there,  the  Quaines  in  the  nordi,  the  Ky* 
riales  in  the^ioutheast,  and  the  Ymes  in  the  south. 
A  popular  tradition  makes  the  Kyriales  (Kareli- 
ma)  the  flnfe  dSsooverers  of  the  Swediih  mlmei 
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The  religicmormfthologyof  theFmDSofFinland 
vasvery  similar  to  tbat  of  the  Lapps  and  flniw 

«boiit  tbo  WLito  sea;  hnt  tliero  are  no  traditions 
of  it  earlier  tbau  the  nu^iu^ui^y  accounts  of  St. 
Erie.  Their  supreme  being  was  Rawa,  splttBg 
from  tlie  I>osoTn  of  nature,  lie  Lad  two  sons, 
WaiaaoioLuen  aud  JimaruLuen,  iuveatora  of  va- 
rious arts  usefol  toman.  There  was  a  goddess  of 
lore,  Yiden  Ema,  and  a  god  of  war.  Turria,  a 
Fmoisk  word  for  battle  or  oombat  There  were 
many  gods  of  the  <:hase  amoug  tins  migratory 
people;  but  thwtt  were  gods  «lso  for  vegetable 
nature,  with  a  superior  dmiiity,  Ketoi,  th« 
praud  protector  of  agriculture,  Many  interest- 
ing traditions  remain,  hut  «re  much  dlafigored 
1)y  nkodem  superstition.  The  old  Finnish  sonn 
are  charming,  and  the  people  are  still  natnralTy 
«iid  oniTersaUiy  musicaL  The  li'iuns  are  a  grave, 
labortMii,  indutrioos  race,  iaared  to  haraeihip; 
brave,  but  self-willed  and  obstinate  {  not  want- 
ing in  intelligenoe,  kind,4Uid  ho^itable.  Hum- 
saya:  *' Few  races  edilUt  greater  or  m<»« 
retrnrknMe  differences  in  mental  cultivation, 
And  iu  liio  direction  of  their  feelings,  according 
as  they  have  been  deternun^^  by  t&e  degenera- 
tion of  pcrvitudo,  warlike  ferocity,  or  a  contin- 
ual striving  for  political  freedom,  timn  tlie 
Fmna,  who  have  been  so  variously  sabdivided, 
altliough  retaining  kindred  languages.  In  evi- 
dence of  this  we  need  only  refer  to  the  now 
peaoefol  population  Among  whom  the  epos 
Maleoala  was  found,  to  4^9  Huns,  once  cele- 
brated for  conquests  that  disturbed  the  then  ex- 
isting order  of  things,  and  who  have  long  been 
^onfoonded  with  the  Mongols,  and  las^y,  to  a 
frost  Attdaoble  people,  the  Magyars." 

FIR  (abiti^  Don),  the  ooniuion  name  of  a 
large  number  of  coniferous  trees  of  a  pyramidal 
fma  and  elegant  proportions,  separated  from 
the  genus  pitius  by  modern  botanists.  The 
leaves  of  the  fir  arise  singly  from  around  the 
atem,  unlike  those  -of  the  pines,  whose  leaves 
«re  bundled  tip  in  twos  or  threes  and  enclosed 
at  the  babe  in  thin,  membranous,  withertMl 
«})eaths.  The  spedes  of  firs  are  numerous,  but 
their  variations  are  so  distinct  and  marked  that 
they  form  A  natural  tribes:  I.  Tboso  whoso 
leaves  grow-sini^j  round  the  hvandies,  all  turn- 
ed toward  one  ftide,  and  glaucous  or  white  be- 
neath, of  which  the  most  prominent  is  the  silver 
fir  (A.jneeay  Linn.), which  inbal  ii  -  t posed,  dry. 
stonv  places  on  mountains  of  the  middle  and 
south  of  Europe,  and  reacbra  to  the  height  of 
from  ir.i)  to  1j(J  feet.  At  first  its  growth  is 
slow,  but  after  a  few  years  it  rapidlj  develops 
and  attidns  «  great  fflametsr.  Thli  spedes  Is 
supposed  to  be  the  alnc^  pulchcrrlma  of  Virgil 
and -of  Jioman  anthora.  A  fine  species  of  the 
Awarinaneootinentlstiie  A.  ptandii  (LambsrtX 
or  great  Californian  fir,  of  the  height  of 200  feet, 
having  very  long,  narrow  ieavoa,  oblong,  erecL 
dightfyoraviqg  oones,  which  are  from  8  to  4 
inches  long,  tho  bracts  or  scales  of  the  cones 
being  very  short,  jagged,  2-lobcd,  with  a  abort 
intermediate  spine  or  noint.  The  wood  is  soft, 
whiter  and  ioilBxior.  AftiUmorenoUeveeiai^ 


forming  vast  forests  in  the  mountains  of  Califor- 
nia, is  the  A.  nobilu  (Lambert),  discoverer!  Lj 
Dougla.'!.    Its  timber  is  exoallent.    A  highk 
prized  ornamental  species  is  known  a3  tLt» 
balsam  fir  (A.  ftgfigmsa,  ]lflnli.)t  with  violet- 
colored,  thin,  narrow  leave?,  erect,  cylindrical 
cones,  occurring  iu  cold  spring v  spots,  and 
forming  small  trees,  rarely  of  40  feet  in  height. 
From  little  crypts  sunken  beneatii  the  smooth 
green  bark,  a  dear  exudation  known  as  balsam 
exudes.    This  is  gathered  by  puncturing  tb« 
vesicles  formed  by  the  swollen  fluid  in  t^ 
crypts,  and  collecting  it  in  some  boUow  nmd\ 
a  slow  ]>riM  c-^^,  as  only  a  few  drops  can  be  col- 
leoted  at  a  time.  Tho  fluid  thus  obtaiaed  is  sko 
nlled  Csasda  bsham,  nd  is  an  admlraUefttb* 
stance  for  moKntiriL:  specimens  for  t!;o.  i::-cr::- 
soope;  beside  which,  it  has  much  repute  ia 
treatment  for  pa]nioicun7  complaints,  and  is 
used  as  a  valuable  varnish  for  water  col  ir?. 
Another  similar  species  is  A.  IVaserii^  or  Juubie 
balsam  fir,  discovered  by  Mr.  Fraser  on  the 
high  mountains  of  Carolina,  and,  according  to 
Pui^h,  found  on  tho  Broad  mountains  of  Pezu* 
sylvania.  Mr.  G.B.  Emerson  met  with  it  on  8ed> 
dlcVack  mountain,  Mass.    It  or'"t)r?  also  at  th^ 
^VhiU)  mountains  iu  New  ilauipslnre,  and  ui< 
Qreen  moantains  in  Vermont;  and  probaUy  it 
is  more  common  than  is  supposed,  beinjr  over- 
looked from  its  similarity  to  tnebalsiuullr.  Tlie 
hemlock  spruce  (A.  CanadensU,  Mx.)  is  a  well 
known  and  elegant  tree,  commonly  called  hem- 
lock, no  other  b'ee  vicing  with  it  in  richness  of 
a  dark  green  foliage,  wliich  coiitrjists  finely  iji 
the  earhr  summer  with  its  delicately  green 
young  snoots  and  leaves.   Its  liraiitdies  sis 
slender  toward  tho  extremities,  much  f  -rked, 
flat  and  i^reading,  sloping  downward  to  the 
ground  ana  sweeping  it,  its  trunk  rising  to  tlw 
pcrpcndicnlar  height  of  V 0  or  80  feet.  Its  wood 
is  not  at  all  adapted  for  timber,  aud  m  a  foci 
Is  only  fit  to  bum  in  dose  stoves,  but  its  bark  is 
very  valuable  for  tanning  purposes.  "When  sm«ll 
and  yoimg  it  bears  clipping,  and  answers  iex 
hedges,  resembling  somewhat  tlie  yew  in  ^ 
bhupe  and  color  of  the  leaves.  IL  The  2d  group 
of  lirs  are  kuown  under  the  naine  of  spruce, 
whose  leaves  grow  singly  roond  Hhib  bnaehei^ 
and  all  sj>read  eqnally.  Of  these  wo  may  notice 
the  American  white  spruce  {A.  alba^  Mi.),witJi 
rather  glaucous  leaves,  'l-coruered  and  pointed : 
a  nnall  tree  of  inferior  timber,  but  of  value  for 
its  small,  thread-like,  tough  roots,  employed  by 
the  Canadians  and  Indians  to  sew  their  birchen 
canoeS)  and  for  its  resin,  which  they  u:^  for 
pitch.   The  young  saplings,  straight,  light,  nd 
durable,  are  used  for  poK-s  in  borticulture.  The 
black  spruce  i^A,  nigra^  Mx.)  is  a  native  of 
North  Ameri<»,  to  be  seen  probably  In  its  most 
perfect  condition  in  Maine,  but  extending  to 
Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia,  and  all  the  Cana- 
das.  Its  trunk  is  perfectly  straight,  and  It  tapen 
regularly  from  the  ground  to  the  top.  Its  leaves 
are  dark  green,  obtusel  v  4-sided,  having  numer- 
ous resinous  aots.    The  roots  penetrate  j  i-t 
below  the  sarfiM»e,  and  ran  horisontal^  6  or  10 
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root  in  pxtvnt.   Tlii-  ■^i  ^^Ios  gclclom  grows  toVt 
l:4.r;^e  size.    Its  wood  iH  liplit,  Btrotifr,  elasti(v 
n.n<l  durable.    The  young  hhoot-s  are  oinployed 
"ill  nakiiig  beer.    The  Donglas  fir  (A.  iJougloKii, 
i^ijihert)  is  a  gigantic  Bpecies  found  in  im- 
m<-'nse  forests  in  N.  W.  Americji,  from  lat  43** 
to  52**  N.   The  trnnks  of  tlie  trees  ore  from 
100  to  180  feet  higli,  and  attain  a  diameter  of 
1  O  feet.    The  timber  is  heavy,  firm,  with  few 
luiota,  And  not  At  all  liable  to  warp.  The  cones 
are  remarUble  tour  tbeir  long  tridentato  braeta, 
which  are  exserted  far  beyond  the  scales  them- 
selves. The  Menzies  fir  (A.  Meiuiuiit  Lambert) 
Is  «  native  of  nortiiem  Oalifbrnia,  and  was  dk- 
oo  vcred  by  Dongla.<5,  who  describes  tlic  won  ]  as 
being  of  excellent  qaality ;  but  little  is  known 
of  the  hibitaof  the  tree.   Its  smaller  naked 
branches  are  coverc'1  witli  hard,  tliin  tubercles, 
ite  leaves  are  turned  in  every  direction,  resupi- 
nate  from  bdng  twisted  at  the  base,  linear, 
iTincronnlate,  incnrved,  silvery  beneath ;  cones 
jieuduloua,  cylindrical,  8  indies  long ;  scales 
cUiptie,  obtoM,  loose,  somewhat  wavy,  cartilap 
^nons  and  srariou.«i,  brifrbt  brown,  ragged  when 
iiiature  on  tho  upper  murtxin,  persistent  after 
the  seeds  have  dropped.   III.  The  8d  group 
of  flra  are  known  aa  lurches,  whose  Itoves  grow 
In  olTisters,  andiUIoff  in  the  autumn,  of  which 
the  hacmatac  (A.  microcarpa,  Lambert)  is  tho 
most  comnum  form.  It  is  only  in  deep  forests 
that  this  tree  Mx&ta  any  considerable  elae, 
u  ■i:i!ly  ri-i:.^^  to  about  30  feet  high.   Its  leaves 
aro  in  little  tufts,  which  are  deciduous,  leaving 
the  branches  entirely  bare,  excepting  the  small 
rones,  which  are  for  a  long  time  persistent. 
The  range  of  the  species  is  from  tiie  mountains 
of  Yirgii^  to  Hodaon's  bay.  At  hit  65^  N. 
it  'becomes  very  dwarf  and  stnntod,  rising  only 
6  or  8  feet.   Its  wood  is  compact  and  close-* 
flTiJned,  of  great  strength  and  durability,  aope- 
rior  to  all  tho  other  conifcrn?,  and  only  surpassed 
by  the  oak.   In  beauty,  however,  it  is  inferior 
to  the  Eoropean  larcli  {A.  lartx^  Lambert), 
whose  branches,  when  suffered  to  frrow  freely, 
sweep  the  ground,  and  whoso  outline  is  nioro 
flrmmetrica^  and  hence  preferred  for  ornament- 
al purposes.   The  Eoropean  larch  grows  much 
faster  also,  is  better  adapted  to  drier  soils,  and 
is  moch  used  for  artificial  plantings.    IV.  Tho 
4th  group  of  firs  embraces  those  whose  leaves, 
growing  in  einsters,  are  persistent  and  ever- 
^:reen,  commonly  called  cedars,  mngnifieently 
represented  in  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  (A,  ««- 
itiUj  Lambert).  Thia  ifieefea  does  not  rise  to 
any  extraordinary  height,  hut  spreads  laterally 
into  immense  branches,  afToi-ding  a  picturesque 
obfeet  There  are  several  American  species 
caUed  cedars,  as  tho  r.rbn-;  :tfo  (thui/a)  and  the 
northern  cypress  or  white  cedar  (etiprrmif 
thuyo'ulfji,  Linn.),  but  they  do  not  belong  to 
tlje  fir  family.    So  the  gigantic  cedars  of  Cali- 
fornia, known  as  the   big  tree  "  (««£tM>ia  gigan- 
(eOt  Ton^y),  on  tho  Sierra  Kevada,  are  not  in^ 
bat  nearly  related  to  the  cypresses,  and  resem- 
ble tho  thuva,  but  have  the  wood  of  the  junt- 
penu. — All  these  spedea  of  abiet  embradng 
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many  forest  trees  of  value,  can  bo  easily  raised 
from  seeds,  and  are  not  difficult  to  cultivate. 
Some,  whion  prodnoe  abnndanoe  of  conee  every 

yenr,  can  be  sown  ifi  rows  in  open  ground,  but 
tliere  are  others  which  need  some  early  pro- 
tection in  frames  or  in  pots.  It  is  best  to  sow 
the  seeds  as  soon  as  practicable  alter  b«ng  gath- 
ered, as  they  spoil  by  keeping. 

FIRDUSI,  Fekuusi,  or  Fehdousi,  AbulKaslv 
Mansoob,  a  Persian  poet,  born  near  Thosi  in 
Khorassan,  about  A.  D.  MO,  died  in  tbe  same 
city  in  1020.  He  was  often  called  TIi  ii-l  fmni 
the  place  of  his  birth,  and  his  ordinary  name 
(jfhwii  meaning  both  garden  and  paradiae)  waa 

Siven  him  eitlu  r  1>o(  .i. ,  ^  his  father  was  a  gar- 
ener  or  from  the  exceUence  of  his  poems.  Early 
occupying  himself  trith  the  traditions  conoem- 
ing  the  ancient  kings  of  Persia,  he  was  invited 
to  the  court  of  Mahmond  of  Ghoznee,  where  ho 
was  presented  to  the  most  disttngniabed  scholars 
and  poet3  of  the  time,  and  encouraged  by  the 
snltau  to  compose  his  great  historical  poem, 
SUih  Nameh.  lie  spent  35  yeara  npoo  thw 
work,  wliich  contains  6'^,0''*0  \'erses,  and  re- 
lates tho  mythical  and  romantic  exploits  of  tho 
Persian  kings  from  the  foundation  of  the  world, 
that  is,  from  the  hero  Gayomers,  who  disputecl 
tho  earth  with  genii,  to  the  invasion  of  the 
Mussulmans  in  A.  D.  636.  Its  most  interesting 
portion  is  the  aooount  of  the  prowess  of  the 
nero  Rnstem.  Beeelving  fiO,000  silver,  instead 
of  tho  same  number  of  gold  dirhems  promised 
to  him  by  the  saltan,  he  is  said  to  have  dis- 
tribvted  the  whole  anm,  In  9  eqtml  parts,  to  the 
plaro  who  brought  it  and  ?  itti  nuants  of  the 
bath  where  he  received  it,  and  then  in  revenge 
to  have  composed  against  the  anltan  the  bMt 
mixTd  in  the  Pr  r^irm  lanpnnge.  Forced  to  fly 
from  court,  he  took  refiwe  first  at  Mazanderan 
and  then  at  Bagdad,  and  being  finally  permit- 
ted  to  rotnrn  to  his  native  city,  he  ppcnt  there 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  The  Shah  Nameh  is 
one  of  tho  oldest  poetic  monuments  of  Persian 
literature,  and  is  regarded  by  tho  orientals  as 
tho  highest  autiiority  for  tho  primitive  history 
of  western  Asia.  Tlio  disciples  of  Zoroaster 
adopted  it,  since  it  contained  no  other  mythol- 
ogy than  their  own  demonology.  An  abridged 
English  translation  of  it  in  prose  and  verse  by 
Atkinson  was  published  in  London  in  1631. 
The  best  German  (abridge<l)  edition  la  by  QCif- 
res  (lierlin,  182^^  -uwX  translations  of  extracts 
appeared  in  Berlin  in  1851  and  1853.  An  edi- 
tion in  Persian  and  French,  by  Jolea  ICoU,  ap- 
peared in  Paris  f4  vols.,  1888-'64). 
FIRE.  See  Flaub,  Hrat,  Liaar. 
FIRE  ANNmiLATOR,  a  maehlne  deripied 
for  extinguishing  fires  bv  di^rl  n'-Lnng  large 
quantities  of  gases  which  do  not  support  com- 
bustion. That  of  Ifr.  niQlips  is  the  most  noted, 
and  at  several  f5rcs  prepared  to  exhibit  its  merits 
has  proved  very  successful.  It  is  made  of  sev- 
eral sheet  iron  cylindrical  vessels,  set  one  within 
another.  "Water  is  contained  between  the  two 
outer  ones,  and  the  steam  geuerated  from  thia 
wbmi  heated  ia  diaohaigBd  uto  an  inner  qylin- 
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drical  receptacle.  Still  within  this  is  contained 
the  gas-generating  mixture,  vliich  ia  ft  conn- 
pound  of  c!inrcoal,  nitre,  find  frTpsum.  An  ap- 
paratua  is  famished  for  iguiting  it,  consisting 
of  ftbottie  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  nngsir  placed 
^erle^lth  another  cnntnining  sulpliurio  acid,  so 
arranged  that  the  latter  majr  ha  broken  by  a 
blow  from  \irithottt,  and  tbe  contents  of  the  two 
tlius  be  made  to  mix  and  inflame.  The  main 
diarge  then  be  ing  ignited,  the  gases  pass  in  an 
outward  direction  through  numerous  holes  per- 
forated for  their  passage,  and  so  soon  as  the 
water  is  sufficiently  heated,  its  steam  mixes 
with  them,  and  a  dense  cloud  of  vapor  is  pro- 
jected through  the  opening  in  the  top  of  the 
maolnne  made  tar  this  purpose.  la  mtnationa 
iiiTorable  for  retainiiu^  the  vapor  around  bodies 
in  oombiistioD,  the  tire  is  extinguished;  but 
-wheo  ennmitaof  air  are  strongly  Blowing,  aa  is 
generally  the  case  abont  burning  buildings, 
there  would  seem  to  be  little  opportunity  for 
its  action.  On  board  ships  fires  often  oocnr 
below  deck,  which  no  doubt  could  be  con- 
trolled by  such  an  ^paratus.  Whether  it  has 
«Ter  proved  of  service  in  case  of  burning  build- 
ings not  expro':«ly  prepared  for  its  apphcation, 
we  are  not  lulurmed.  It  has  been  proposed  to 
constmot  tlMin  both  in  ft  portable  form  and  as 
stationary  engines  on  a  large  scale  for  the  pro- 
tection of  important  buildings. 

FIRE  ENGINE,  a  machine  for  throwing  a 
stream  of  water  for  the  purpose  of  extinguish* 
ing  ro.«.  The  earliest  notices  of  maohines  de- 
signed for  this  pur|)use  are  in  some  allusions  of 
ancient  I'oinaii  writers  to  an  apparatus, nowhere 
described,  which  they  called  a  »ipho,  and  wMeh 
KoiiiL  uf  w  regard  rather  as  the  name  of  the 
aqueduct  pipes  for  so^lying  water  to  hous^ 
tiian  as  an  especial  fire-«xtinfniriiiiifr  inachinft. 
That  they  were  very  inofHoient  may  be  inferred 
from  the  remark  of  Seneca,  that  owing  to  the 
height  of  the  houses  at  Rome  it  was  impossible 
to  save  them  when  they  took  fire.  Apollodo- 
ms  the  architect,  perha{m,  waa  the  first  to  sug- 
gest the  nae  of  ft  kuid  of  hose,  in  recommending 
for  the  conrcrance  of  water  to  high  plnoei  cx- 
tKwed  to  fiery  dai'ts  the  u.so  of  tlie  gut  of  m  ox 
nftving  a  bag  filled  with  water  aifflze<1  to  it.  By 
compressing  tlie  bag  the  water  was  made  to  rise 
ill  the  tube.  In  early  period*  of  English  and 
French  history  the  chief  protection  against  de- 
atmctive  fires  appears  to  have  con^sted  in  the 
care  with  which  toose  used  for  domestic  purposes 
were  managed.  The  rurfew  bell,  or  eoutre Jeu^ 
was  aonndeid  at  8  o'clock  as  a  signal  for  the  fires 
to  be  extingii^flSied.  (8«e  Belt.)  In  Germany 
fires  were  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  ICth 
oentory  and  latter  part  of  the  15thi  and  ordi- 
nances  were  established  regnlating  the  manner 
of  building  bons<«  and  the  mctliods  to  be  adopt- 
ed in  preventing  fires.  At  Augsbni|(  fire  en- 
gines, a^ed  "  instruments  for  fires**  and  "water 
syringes  useful  at  firef,"  were  in  ase  in  151 R. 
The  Jesuit  Caspar  Schott  describes  one  he  saw 
at  Nnrendwrg  m  16ft7|  whiob  woah  resembled 
AowinnioaithnprMMittinM-  and  ho  men- 


tions that  40  years  before  he  hod  seen  n  r-imilBr 
engine  of  .'^mailer  8176  in  his  natfvacity.  K.  nip. 
hoien .  The  one  at  N  nr eml>e  w  j  ^ .  -ed  upon 
a  sledge  10  feet  long  and  4  Uvi  broud,  which 
was  drawn  by  2  horses.  It  had  a  water  ebtcn 
8  feet  long,  4  feet  high,  and  2  wide.  It  wu 
moved  by  2S  men,  and  forced  a  stream  of  wat«r 
an  inch  in  diameter  to  tlie  height  of  80  feet.  Th« 
cylinders  are  described  as  lying  in  n  horizontal 
podtion  in  a  box.  KbniCTtioiilBraadeof  n sir 
chamb€r,norof  any  tliingmore  than  ashort  flexi- 
ble discharge  pipe^  whidi  ooold  be  directed  (• 
one  or  the  otfier  nde.  The  oldoat  roeofd  ef 
fire  cng^es  in  Paris  is  in  the  work  of  Pernn:lt, 
published  in  1684.  From  this  it  appears  xhii 
fbere  was  one  in  the  king*s  library,  which, 
though  }inv;ng  ^T:t  one  cylinder,  threw  out  the 
water  in  a  continuous  jet  to  a  great  height— 
a  result  attdned  by  the  use  of  an  air  chamber, 
of  wliich,  OS  introduced  into  the  fire  engioe, 
this  is  the  earliest  notice.  Destructive  firea 
were  of  ilreqnent  occurrence  in  Paris  and  ia 
the  provinces  in  the  latter  part  of  the  1  Ttli  cen- 
tury, the  work  of  incendiaries,  who  were  known 
as  houttfeux.  In  1 699  a  special  officer  was  chaff- 
ed with  the  (Intj  of  constructing,  keeping  in  re- 
pair, and  using  at  fires  the  17  pompes  jjortatmi 
belonging  to  the  royal  service,  and  in  1722  the 
number  of  these  had  increased  to  80.  There 
were  beside  many  others  not  included  in  this 
particular  service.  It  us  believed  that  none  were 
provided  with  air  chambers;  for  in  1726  a 
paper  was  published  in  tho  Jiimoim  of  flie 
academy  of  sciences  at  Paris  describing  tbii 
improvement  as  adopted  in  the  engines  at 
fltraabopiR  and  in  it  no  intimation  ia  ezpnand 
of  the  same  contrivance  ever  having  been  intro- 
duced in  Paris.  Leathern  hose  was  invented  about 
the  year  1670  in  Amsterdam  by  two  Dutchmoi 
named  Van  dor  Ileide,  and  the  apparatus  was 
speedily  introduced  into  ail  the  engines  of  the 
city.  They  also  invented  the  suction  pipe.  In 
1690  the  inventors  publbhed  a  folio  volume 
containing  engraving  the  first  7  representing 
dangerous  confiagrations  at  whlc^  fbe  okl  en- 
gines had  been  need  to  little  purpose  ;  the  13 
following  represent  fires  which  had  been  extin- 
guished by  the  new  engines,  and  the  method  of 
working  the  machines.  Ry  tlio  estimate  they 
present  it  appears  that  by  10  fires  property  bad 
been  destroyed  of  the  value  of  1,034,130  fiorics ; 
but  in  5  years  succeeding  the  introduction  of 
the  new  machines  the  losses  by  40  fireii  amounted 
only  to  18,355  florins.  The  details  of  construc- 
tion are  not  given.  The  title  of  the  work, 
which  is  regarded  as  exceedingly  valuable  on 
nccount  of  its  excellent  engravings,  is  Btxeh'ij- 
ting  der  nieuvlijki  uitgetonden  Slang-Bnud' 
jArwffsn.— It  was  long  before  tibe  tnventioiis  of 
the  Dutch  were  introduced  into  England.  At  the 
close  of  the  16th  century  the  only  endues  there 
known  were  "  hand  squirts,"  or  syringes,  made 
of  brass,  and  holding  two  or  three  qiiarti  of 
water.  Some  of  iheui  are  still  preserved  in  tht» 
vestry  room  of  St.  Bionis  Backchurch  in  Fen- 
ohnrdi  atreet^  London.  £aoh  one  reqaired  the 
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labor  of  8  men,  one  on  eaoh  side  to  Iiold  the 
instrament  steady  with  one  hand,  and  with  the 
other  to  direct  the  nozzle,  while  tlie  third  innn 
worked  the  plunger.   Viflieu  dischargeil,  tiio 

SLston  was  taken  out  and  the  nozzle  was  dipped 
ito  water,  which  flowed  in  and  filled  the  body. 
Th^  were  afterward  fitted  into  a  portable  cis- 
ttni,  and  furnished  with  leversfor  working  tlio 
piatooa.  Abootthe  close  of  the  17th  century 
MewahtiB^  Improved  engine  was  patentod  fn 
England.  Tliis-  w.a-;  a  strong  cistern  of  oak, 
placed  upon  wheels,  furnished  with  pompa,  air 
ehamlMn,  and  a  motion  pipe  of  strong  leaOier, 
to  prevent  its  collapsing  wlien  the  air  bc-g.in  to 
be  exhausted  from  it  by  the  action  of  thepumpa^ 
throctgfa  whldi  was  ran  a  spiral  {rfaee  of  OMul. 
The  end  for  receiving  the  water  was  provided 
with  ft  strainer.  In  case  the  soctioa  pipe  ooald 
not  bo  conveniently  used,  the  water  was  sup- 
plied to  the  cistern  by  backets  passed  by  hand 
— a  method  still  practised  in  many  places  in  the 
United  States.  This  engine  was  wwy  Ittde  Im- 
proved nntil  the  enrly  part  of  tlio  present  cen- 
tury, when  some  chang«a  were  introduced  in  it. 
Various  other  forms  bare  been  contrived,  which 
for  the  most  part  are  only  modified  methodic  of 
applying  the  principle  of  the  force  pump.  En- 
gines working  on  the  rotary  principle  have 
proved  verjr  kborlons  in  tbdr  operation  and 
tnrablesofne  to  keep  in  order.  In  one  engine, 
inv(  iu«  1  by  a  Mr.  White  of  Salford,  England, 
12  force  pumps  were  arranged  around  a  oeDtral 
iir  ehaittW,  Info  wbieh  tber  aH  disehargad. 
Any  number  of  these  could  do  worked  indo- 
peodentlj;  and  one  man  only  beins  required 
ror  etdi  pomp,  tha  working  of  tna-  angina 
might  be  commenced  without  the  necessity  of 
waiting  the  arrival  of  the  foil  complement  of 
handa  In  oapaaity  of  throwing  water  it  ip 
stntod  to  liave  sarpassed  other  English  engines 
worked  wiLh  a  greater  number  of  men. — Mod* 
ern  engines  consist  asssntiaUyof  tirorertical 
double-acting  force  pumps,  one  under  each  end 
of  a  lever  beam  (or  suiuetinies  4  single-acting 
piim|iaX  to  wliich  are  attached  long  brakes  for 
many  men  to  take  hold  of  and  work  by  hand. 
The  pumps  discharge  into  one  reservoir,  the 
Qppar  part  of  which  contains  air,  that  acts  as 
8  spring  to  cause  the  water  alternately  intro- 
duced by  each  pump  to  flow  in  a  uniform  cnr- 
rent  tlirough  the  discharge  pipe.  This  pipe 
opens  in  the  reservoir  below  the  surface  of  the 
waterr^aadiaadsiriihonttonny  rcqnireddtstanee 

according  to  the  nurjilM  r  of  lengtlis  of  li  ntli 
ern  bose  that  may  be  attached  U^ether  by  the 
iMrasa  conpUngs  intli  wbieh  they  Itomished. 

The  wutL-r  i-*  (li-::ch:ir^'r'il  tlirfin^h  n  tripo.rinc^ 
metallic  pipe  upon  the  end  of  winch  is  screwed 
a  ^p  of  an^  required  1x>re^  wMoh  is  held  in  the 
lian  1  to  direct  the  stream  upon  the  Cro.  A 
suctton  pipe  from  the  k)wer  end  of  the  force 
pomp  ia  dwaya  raady  to  be  nsed  when  neces- 
sary ;  bat  where  a  «rrt>nTn  of  water  with  suffi- 
cient head,  as  from  titu  ii<iueduct  hydrants,  can 
ba  tetnidaced,  the  suction  pipo  la  not  raqpifarad. 
Tba  wfff***'^  ia  attached  to  a  earfla0a  eoft* 


structed  expressly  for  the  pnrpose,  and  furnished 
with  various  implements  such  as  arc  likely  to 
be  wnn^od  in  roiiflnfrrntioivj.  It  lir^iially  Inw  a 
roei  Willi  a  quuntUy  of  hose  wound  upon  it, 
but  the  great  supplies  of  this  are  carried  upon 
separate  carriag^  The  brakes  are  long  wooden 
arms  extending  over  the  wheels  each  way  be- 
yond the  extremities  of  the  engine,  or  some- 
times transversely  to  the  carriagei  and  attached 
at  right  angles  to  the  lever  betmra^  which  are 
arranged  along  the  horizontal  axis  placed  over 
the  centre  of  the  oarriage.  They  are  moved 
up  and  down  hy  men  standing  on  the  ground 
earh  side  of  the  engine,  working  with  others  who 
take  their  position  on  the  top.  Sometimes  a 
rope  is  made  fiat  to  each  brake,  and  being  passed 
through  a  block  at  the  bottom  nf  the  raniago 
ia  hauled  upon  by  a  number  of  men  wilh  each 
down  stroke.  In  some  engines  llie  pumps  are 
placed  horiz^mtallT,  and  seats  are  arrar^^od  upon 
the  top  for  the  men  to  sit  and  work  &a  in  rowing 
a  boat.  In  most  of  the  American  cities  eaeh  en- 
gine is  managed  by  an  organized  convvmy  of 
volunteer  fircmuo,  whose  chief  emoluiiu-iit  is 
in  being  exempted  from  military  duty.  In  Bos- 
ton eaoh  fireman  is  paid  $100  annudly,  and  ft 
similarsystem  has  been  introduced  iu  Providence 
and  some  other  cities.  All  act  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  fire  commiadonera  or  chief  offloers  of 
the  fire  department  of  the  city.  '  Borne  oompa- 
nief,  instead  of  a  fire  engine,  have  charge  of  tlio 
heavy  utensils,  OS  the  longjadders,  tiie  great 
iron  hooks  and  ropes  nsed  Ibr  pulling  down  the 
walls  of  buildings,  which  are  carried  upon  sep- 
arate carriages*  These  are  called  hook  and 
ladder  eonpaniea.  Aspiritof  emnladon  among 
the  different  companies,  and  tlie  interest  excited 
in  the  machines  by  men  of  various  trades  and 
professions  w1h>  are  engaged  in  attending  them, 
have  led  to  the  introduction  of  every  possible 
improvement,  and  they  may  properly  be  re- 
garded as  the  moat  perfect  specimen;)  of  the 
clas3  of  mechanism  to  which  they  belong.  The 
following  is  a  description  of  a  first  class  side 
stroke  machine,  costing  $3,000,  sent  from  New 
York  iu  1859  to  Na-sbvillo,  Tonn.  The  cylin- 
der is  of  10  inch  diameter,  and  stroky  12 
incites;  brakes  over  25  feet  in  length.  All 
the  iron  and  steel  work  is  elaborately  pol- 
ished, and  the  discharge  and  receiving  pipes, 
gates,  snctiou  caps,  joints,  rests,  scrcw-headn, 
and  lockers  are  silVer-platcd.  The  box  is  of 
roeewood,  inlaid  with  ouong  sqnarea  of  pearl ; 
at  either  sidi^  an  ornamental  scroll-work  of 
gold,  from  which  appear  an  eagle,  lion,  serpent, 
and  snslEe'a  bead  branching  out  Upon  the  air 
chamber,  which  is  of  burnished  silrcr,  is  on- 
graved  the  word  "  Deluge,**  and  upon  the  re- 
oeiving  pipe,  also  of  silver,  plated,  appears  the 
motto  of  the  company :  "  Our  aim  the  publio 
good."  The  tips  of  the  brakes  are  also  of 
plated  work.  Underneath  the  hind  axleagong 
t>ell  is  set,  and  in  front  of  the  wheels  are  patent 
brakes  to  check  the  machine  in  descending  hills. 
The  wheels  are  painted  in  white  and  gold.  It 
la  eouiidered  good  peifiMriBanoe  for  a  mat  elaaa 
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engine  to  tlirow  a  stream  through  100  fbet  of 

hose  to  the  vertical  height  of  130  feet.  One 
built  in  1867  at  Pawtucket,  R.  ia  atated  to 
havefhnywaattream  184  feet  vertieallythrough 

400  feet  of  hoae.  drawing  also  its  supplier  of 
water. — Steam  fire  enginea  have  recently  been 
anooeiaftiny  introdaera  in  aeveral  American 

cities,  and  mnst  eventually  take  the  pliiro  of  all 
the  hand  machines.  Thejr  will  be  noticed  after 
preaenting  the  statisdea  «id  diatinguishing  fea- 
tures of  the  firo  departments  of  a  few  of  tho 
principal  cities;  these  data,  however,  are  con- 
tlnnaUj  ohaoging.  Koir  York  numbers  47 
engine  companies,  58  hoso  coinpaniea,  14  hook 
and  ladder  and  4  hydrant  conipanies.  It  has 
also  3  ateam  fire  engines  in  use.  The  length 
of  hoso  in  tho  service  is  about  70,000  feet 
Each  first  class  engine  company  is  allowed 
60  men ;  the  others,  and  tho  hook  and  ladder 
companies  also,  40  men  each ;  the  hose  26  men, 
and  the  hydrant  companies  10  men.  Eachcom- 
pany  is  restricted  to  its  own  district  (of  which 
there  are  8),  except  in  case  of  a  large  fire. 
BrooUjn  haa  98  engine  companiea  of  60  men 
each,  3  hose  companies  of  40  men,  aikI  2  hook 
and  ladder  companies  of  80  men.  Two  steam 
fire  enginea  hare  latelj  been  introduced,  ht 
Bostofi  there  are  13  engine  companies,  entitled 
to  40  men  each,  6  hose  companies  of  20  men 
each,  8  hook  and  ladder  companies  of  25  men 
each,  and  1  steam  fire  engine  manned  by  16 
men.  Philadclpliia  has  43  engine  companies^ 
.,87  hose  companies,  6  hook  and  ladder  compa- 
nies, and  1  steam  firo  engine.  The  compamaa 
aro  not  restricted  in  the  number  of  men,  aome 
having  800  to  400  members.  The  total  num- 
ber of  men  engaged  in  the  service  is  6,576,  viz. : 
2,100  active  members,  2,268  honorary  mem- 
bcra,  and  2,21 1  contrihutinj^  members.  In  Bal- 
timore the  fire  denartment  has  recently  been 
reorganized,  and  tne  pidd  system  adopted  in 
place  of  the  former  chartered  "Baltimore  Unit- 
ed Fire  Department."  There  wore  in  this  4 
engine  eompaniea,  6  bote  and  S  book  and  ladder 
companies,  tho  number  of  men  in  each  unlim- 
ited. The  fire  department  of  Cincinnati  is  a 
▼ery  efficient  organization.  There  were  re> 
cenrlv  7  steam  fire  engines,  7 hand  engine"^,  and 
1  hook  and  ladder  company,  all  manne*l  by  400 
members,  who  are  paid  |(»0  a  year.  each.  The 
firo  department  of  St.  L<niis,  wliich  lately  num- 
bered B  forcing  engines,  9  suction  engines,  and  14 
boae  oarriagea»  has  introdnoed  alarge  nmnber  of 
steam  engines,  employing  more  than  any  other 
city,  unless  it  bo  Cincinuuti. — The  great  modem 
improvement  in  fire  engines  is  the  i4)plication  of 
ateam  power  to  work  them.  This  was  first  at- 
tempted by  Mr.  Brathwnito,  in  London,  in  1830. 
His  first  engine  wiis  of  barely  6  horse  power, 
weighing  a  little  over  6,000  Iba^  waa  fiimished 
iritti  an  upright  boiler,  in  which  steam  was  gen- 
erated to  a  moderate  working  prcssnro  in  20 
minatea,  and  waa  capable  of  forcing  about  150 
ndlonaof  walerperndnate  fttNn  80  to  fK)  fieetin 
height.  It  had  a  steam  pnmp  of  the  panic  form  as 
thoae  now  in  oommon  use^  the  steam  and  water 


pistons  being  on  opposite  ends  of  flw  auM  pfalm 

rod,  tlie  former  being  7  inches  in  diameter  aed 
the  latter  6i  inchea^  and  the  atroke  of  each  If 
indiea.  A  burger  engine  of  the  aame  gsncnl 

construction  was  built  by  Brathwaitc  in  1832  (or 
the  king  of  Prussia ;  bat  though  its  pafonnscosi 
ware  hWf  >pok«n  of^  this  attempt  to  apfi^ 
the  Mwerw  ateam  for  fire-engine  porjo^es  cao- 
not  M  aaid  to  have  been  succcssfuL  Jbetios 
required  fbrraising  steam,  and  tho  great  wvl^ 
of  tlio  apparatus  when  adequate  boiler  jiower 
was  obtained,  were  undoubtedly  the  prii-cjM] 
difficulties.   In  New  York,  after  the  great  m 
of  183r),  prominmg  were  offered  for  plan?  of 
steam  fire  engines,  and  in  the  year  1841  an  eo- 
gine  waa  bnilt,  from  plans  by  Mr.  Hodges,  uodw 
a  contract  with  the  associated  iiKiiraDce  coo- 
panics,  and  was  on  several  occasions  brought 
mto  service  at  fires  with  good  effect ;  but  thou^ 
Tei7  powerful,  its  great  weight  proyed  to  baa 
tuM  oMeetlon  to  its  use,  and  It  was  it  la* 
sold  and  converted  to  otiicr  rL>e>.    To  the  dtr 
of  Cincinnati  belongs  the  credit  of  giving  the 
ilfat  praoKealdemoutntioDof  flie  flMribifatyof 
this  application  of  steam,  and  of  making  Bttasa 
fire  engines  tho  basis  of  a  fire  departnient  cf 
vneqnaUed  eflSciency,  steam  Itaving  wbollv  so- 
perseded  hand  engines,  except  in  &  few  of  the 
outermost  districts  of  the  city.    The  fint  of 
these  engines,  built  by  Mr.  A.  B.  iMt^wm 
brought  out  early  in  1868.    This  was  a  r?rj 
large,  powerful  engine,  weighing  upward  of  li 
tom^  and  requiring  4  strong  hOTses  to  haol  It 
even  with  tho  aid  of  tho  stoam  which  wfjs  sp- 
iled to  tho  wheels  to  assist  in  its  J^^opui^iun. 
Two  others  of  tho  same  daaa  were  built  m  1S54, 
but  since  that  time  the  application  of  ihe  stetm 
to  the  wheels,  for  the  purposo  even  of  partial 
propidsion,  has  been  abanuoned,  and  the  weight 
of  Uie  first  daas  engines  brought  down  to  6  or 
10  tons.  The  oootrolling  feature  of  the  Gncia> 
nati  engine  is  tho  boiler,  wliii  li  is  of  very  ptx-i- 
liaroonatraction  and  properties.  It  haa  aagjotre 
fire  box  like  a  locomotiTe  Imiler,  eseept  thattiis 
furnaco  is  open  .it  the  top  whore  tho  chimney  b 
aet  on.   Tho  upper  portion  of  the  forzuKse  is  oc* 
cnpiod  by  a  c(mtinnoi»  eoil  of  water  taba^ 
opening  above  into  tho  ste.nm  chamber,  the 
lower  end  being  carried  through  the  fire  box 
and  connected  with  a  force  pnmp  ootride,  If 
mcjms  of  which  the  water  b  driven  throngh  tbs 
whole  length  of  tho  coil,  maintaining  a  Horvei 
drculation.   TS'hcn  tho  fire  is  started  flia  In 
box  is  full  of  water,  but  tho  tnbes  are  cnptf, 
and  kept  so  till  they  get  hot  enough,  wheo  us 
forcing  pump  is  worked  by  hand,  and  water  ia- 
jectod,  which  i^i  almost  instantly  converted  into 
steam.    Tho  iiroccsn  is  continued  till  steam 
enough  is  generated  to  work  the  circulating 
pump,  which  from  that  time  is  kept  constantlr 
m  motion  to  supply  the  tubes.  By  this  method, 
attesting  not  more  the  ingenuity  than  the  nerve 
of  its  inventors^  the  Cincinnati  builders  solved 
the  problem  of  raising  ateam  to  a  working  nrss 
sure  within  tho  shortest  time  necessary  to  pet 
an  engine  to  a  fire  aud  its  attachments  made ; 
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tbe  time  ordinarily  taken  for  this  purpose  beiiu; 
ftom  6  to  10  mlniitea.  These  engines,  thongn 

Tery  heavy  and  somewhat  complicate!,  are 
complete  in  all  their  arrangements,  of  great 
flCreo^^  of  oon^Qction  and  power  of  action, 
and  in  their  practiciil  oponition  have  been  tri- 
umphaatly  successful.  One  of  them  is  said  to 
have  thrown  a  H  stream  800  feet  horizon- 
tally, and  a  distance  of  250  to  260  feet  for  a 
Stream  of  Qtat  size  is  a  very  common  achieve- 
ment. The  lightest  engine  of  thia  construction  is 
one  intended  to  be  drawn  by  two  horeesi  which 
weighs  about  10,000  lbs.,  and  when  e^oited  in 
New  York  in  Nov.  IRo^,  i  eached  a  distance  of 
237  feet  in.  playing  through  a  1)  inch  nozzle, 
taking  Its  supply  from  a  hydrmt,  mad  diseliars- 
ing  about  "75  pallori^i  ]icr  minute.  In  Cincin- 
nati, tlie  same  engine  is  reported  to  havepiayed 
910  fbet  through  1,000  feet  of  hose,  takmg  its 
water  from  a  cistern.  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  and 
some  other  cities  have  supplied  tliemselves  with 
engines  built  In  Gindmum ;  in  the  two  first 
named  they  have  nearly  superseded  h&nd  engines. 
In  the  meaxv  time  other  builders  hnvo  essayed 
tfadrdil]  Inthe  same  direction,  with  various  suc- 
cess, and  ft  considerable  number  of  ci  ^in  -  have 
been  put  in  operation  in  New  York,  riiiladelphia, 
Boston,  Chicago,  Baltimore^  and  other  cities;.  In 
Boston,  in  Aug,  1858,  there  was  atri.il  between 
steam  fire  engines  for  a  premium  offered  by  the 
city  authorities.  Four  engines  were  entered 
for  competition:  tho  Philadelphia,  built  by 
Rainey,  Neafie,  and  oo.,  of  Philadelphia;  the 
Ljiwrence,  bv  the  Lawrence  niacliinc  shop,  of 
Lawrence.  Mass. ;  iheElisha  Smith,  by  Bira  and 
CO.,  East  Boston ;  nud  the  Kew  Era,  by  Hinckley 
and  Drury,  of  Boston.  Tlio  weight  of  these 
engines^  ezclosive  of  water,  taken  in-  the  order 
just  nuned,  irss  7,455,  7,800,  0,830,  and  0,416 
lbs. ;  the  weipht  including  water,  8,n-r;  7,H70, 
9,806^  and  9,915  lbs. ;  the  time  of  raising  steam 
mm  co3d  water  to  (N>  lbs.  pressure,  11  mlnates 
8  seconds,  10  in.  29J  s.,  18  m.  51  s.,  and  18  m. 
21  s. ;  the  qnautity  of  water  per  minute  thrown 
by  each,  in  the  same  order  as  above,  in  a  test 
experiment,  306,  302^  309,  and  845  gall?. ;  the 
horizontal  distance  thrown,  in  plarinp  througli 
a  H  toch  pipe,  168,  lUk,  1^  .  uid  185  feet; 
the  vortical  throw,  110,  110,  125,  and  90  feet. 
During  these  experiments  tlic  great^t  pressure 
of  steam  permitted,  under  the  regulations  adopt- 
ed, was  120  lbs. ;  an  arbitrary  restriction  which 
operated  unfavorably  to  the  Lawrence,  tho 
boiler  of  which  was  so  constructed  as  to  be 
safe,  and  to  be  canable  of  supplying  an  abund- 
ance of  steam,  wnen  working  under  a  much 
higher  pressure.  Under  the  conditions  proscrib- 
ed^ the  Philadelphia  was  properly  declared  the 
Tictor,  her  aetual  perfbrmanM  being  slightly  in 
advance  of  that  of  the  Lawr  ii  r  but  the  latter 
was  really  the  successfbl  eogine^  and  was  snbse- 
qoently  pureliased  by  the  dty  uid  placed  on 
Each  of  these  engines  wag  provided 
an  upright  tubular  boiler  and  with  rccipro- 
etting  steam  pumps  of  the  usual  form,  the  pecn- 
liarlms  ^  each  being  in  the  detdls  nther  than 


in  tho  general  principles  of  ronBtruction  and 
arrangement.  Of  tho  same  character  are  scr- 
ern!  other  engines  by  different  builders  in  Phil- 
a(lel|)iiia,  Baltimore,  and  other  plaoes,  none, 
however,  showing  any  material adtinee  on tha 
results  obtained  with  the  Lawrence  and  Phila- 
delphia. Of  an  entirely  different  character  are 
the  engines  built  at  Seneca  Falls,  N.  T.,  by 
Silsbee,  Mynderse,  and  co.,  4  of  which  are  in 
Buccessfol  use  in  Chicago  and  one  in  Boston. 
In  this  tho  boiler  is  horizontal  and  rectangular, 
or  box-shaped,  and  forms  the  bed  for  ^e  m»- 
ohinery,  wnich  is  placed  on  top  of  ft,  and  con- 
sists of  a  rotary  engine  and  a  rotary  ]nirii]'  loth 
on  the  same  shaft.  Both  pomp  and  engine  are 
of  the  fam  known  as  HieelliptiQal  rotaiy,  con- 
sisting in  effect  of  ft  pair  of  cog  whetV^,  vs  ith 
longer  and  shorter  teeth  alternating,  working 
into  one  anotiier  indde  of  an  elliptical  eaaa. 
This  engine  illnstrates  well  tho  peculiar  adapta- 
tion of  the  rotary  movement  in  the  pump  to 
fleam  fire  engine  purpoSM,  being  capable  of  a 
very  high  speed,  and  consequently  of  dealing 
with  much  larger  volumes  of  water  than  recipro- 
cating puini>9  of  the  same*  capacity  of  chamher. 
As  no  valves  are  used,  either  in  the  engine  or 
pump,  all  valve  gear  is  dispensed  with,  and  a 
remarkably  aimple  and  compact  arrangement  of 
machinery  secured ;  with  the  ««rious drawback, 
however,  of  a  largo  unbalanced  pressure  on  the 
journals,  and  of  the  sacrifice  of  all  the  benefit 
of  cut-off  and  expansion.  An  engine  of  this 
construction,  of  about  the  same  weight  as  fho 
Lawrence  and  the  Philadolpliia,  throws  a  IJ 
inch  stream  nearly  200  feet,  and  raises  steam 
to  a  working  pressure,  by  the  Mutn  flm^Uow- 
er,  in  from  6  to  8  minutes. — The  boldest,  and 
not  the  least  snoeMsftil  morement  in  perfecting 
tho  application  of  steam  to  fire  engine  purposes, 
has  been  madeby  Me^^r^.  T,ne  and  l.arned  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  who  seem  to  have  reached 
tte  farthest  point  at  present  attainable  in  the 
concentration  of  power  within  given  limits  of 
weight.  An  engine  built  by.them  for  the  Man- 
hattaa  engine  company  of  the  dfyof  New  York, 
and  put  on  active  duty  with  great  success  in  June, 
1859,  though  intended  as  a  hand  engine,  to  be 
run  by  the  company  without  aid  from  nona^ 
and  weighing  but  Httlo  over  5,0nf>  has  suc- 
ceeded in  throwiu^'  a  1|  inch  stream  iSH  feet  in 
perpendicular  heiglit,  equivalent  to  a  horizontal 
tlirow  of  247  feet,  and  discharging  at  that  rate 
nenrly  600  gallons  per  minute ;  a  performance, 
it  will  be  seen,  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  largest 
of  the  two  horse  engines  ah*eadv  described. 
The  extraordlnaiy  power  deTOlopeu  by  tiiis  en- 
gine relaUvely  t  I  it^  V.  eight  dejwnds  partly  on 
its  perfection  as  a  carris^  the  suspenston  b^g 
so  perfect  that  the  strem  on  the  eed  and  ma- 
chiiu  ry,  and  con-Mjiii ntly  tho  weight  of  fV-am- 
ing,  are  reduced  to  a  minimum;  partly  on  the 
pump,  which  is  Cary's  patent  rotary,  by  Oary 
and  Brainard  of  Erorkporf,  "N".  Y.  (soo  Pttmp, 
Botabt),  one  of  the  few  examples  of  a  rotary 
anannDwnt  which  has  stood  successf^illy  tho 
teatc?  jaan;  hat  moat  of  all  en  tbo  nmariok* 
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lib  piOMrtiM  of  tiie  boikr,  whkdi  k  Lm  and 

Larned  s  pntont  fiMimlnr  I  t  iler,  n  peculiar  form 
of  ttio  ujji  ighl  tubiiiar,  cumbiuiug  iu  the  liigiiest 
degree  liitherto  nttained  the  lightness,  strength, 
saiety  from  explosion,  and  great  evajiorativo 
power  iudLspeuaablc  in  stearu  fire  engine  boil- 
ers. It  is  composed  almost  wholly  of  tabes, 
boiler  plate  being  used  only  in  the  steam 
dome,  which  is  but  18  inches  in  depth,  and  in 
the  tube  sheets.  The  furnace  is  enclosed  by  water 
tubeS|  standing  side  by  side  like  palisada^  and 
opening  into  Htm  stoam  dmm  above  nd  a  ring> 
shaped  water  botti m  Ix  low,  on  which  the  grato 
bars  rest  This  arrangement  gives  »  yetj  high 
and  roomy  flame  chamber,  most  &v«tBiile  to 
perfect  and  cftcctivo  coinliiistion,  in  the  middle 
of  which  is  suspended  a  shallow  water  chamber 
perfbrated  by  nnroeroua  thimUca  or  abort  air 
tubes,  nnd  mnncrtcJ  with  the  Steam  drum  by 
a  large  number  of  water  tubes,  each  ouo  of 
which  is  penetrated  by  a  noaller  idr  tube  run- 
niup  from  the  lower  sheet  of  tho  water  chamber 
to  the  upper  sheet  of  the  steam  drum.  Tho 
water  of  course  oeonpiea  only  the  annular  spaoe 
between  thcKC  concentric  tubes,  and  this  thin 
stratum  of  water  in  attacked  by  a  fierce  tinrno 
both  around  and  within  it,  the  whole  arrange- 
ment giving  the  grente-it  amount  of  fire  surface, 
of  the  most  effoctivo  kiud,  and  acting  upon  tho 
smallest  bod^  of  water  that  can  possibly  be 
oorobined  within  given  limits  of  spaoe  and 
wdght.  Witli  this  boiler,  steam  is  generated 
to  workujp;  pressure  in  from  6  to  8  minutes, 
and  can  be  maintained  at  the  highest  speed  of 
tile  engine  st  a  preflsore  of  from  160  to  200  Iba. 
I>cr  inch,  a  pressure  far  Avithiu  its  lii:rits  uf 
Strength.  The  results  obtained  with  this  engine 
indicate  that  aoflSoieot  power  for  all  ordinary 
vnrposcs  can  be  aecnreu  on  the  {  Un  pursued 
Dy  Lee  and  Lamed,  with  engines  but  little  if  auy 
exceeding  in  wei^t  the  (mllfiary  band  engine 
worknrl  by  mnn  power.  The  &arne  boiler  and 
pump  have  howover  h^a  applied  by  tho  same 
Duilaers  in  a  form  of  engine  which  promises 
atill  more  important  results,  designed  espcdallv 
for  use  when  extraordinary  power  is  rcquiredL 
In  Dea  1858,  they  finislied  for  tlie  city  of  New 
York  two  larpo  first  class  cnpncs,  weighing 
each  about  5^  toD.s,  iu  which  for  tho  ilr»t  timo 
thepowdrof  the  steam  was  successfully  applied 
to  the  wheels  to  propel  the  engines  themselvea. 
without  any  aid  trom  horses.  The  quantity  of 
water  tlirown  by  these  engines,  ana  the  foroe 
with  which  it  is  projected,  are  beyond  all  prece- 
dent in  die  history  of  hydraulic  apparatus  of 
a  portable  form.  A  1^  inch  stream  thrown 
810  feet  in  perpendicular  heigbti  a  2  inch 
atream  180  ftet,  and  a  2^  tneli  stream  from  ma 
cpcn  butt  tlic  astonish'ni,'  dintance  of  210  feet 
horizontally,  tlie  discharge  of  water  in  the  latter 
eaae  being  not  less  than  1,900  ^lons  per  raio- 
■ntn,  infl  this  not  in  n  inomentxvry  spirt,  but  in 
steady  and  sustained  work,  witli  steaiu  to  spore, 
are  among  the  well  attested  feats  of  those  power- 
ful machMie«,  Refjuiriny;  not  only  no  aid  from 
horses,  bat  carrying  with  it  the  men  needed  for 


workingil,  a  liberal  nqipiy  of  foel,  and  all  need- 

fnl  hoso,  one  of  these  enzinp«  vs  ft  fire  depart- 
ment complete  in  itsulf,  and  in  case  of  a  cua- 
flagratiou  among  the  lofty,  deep,  and  richly 
stored  warehouses  which  abound  in  the  city 
New  York,  must  be  of  incalculable  serrieeu 
They  are  intended  to  be  kept  with  ateam  up, 
ready  to  start  at  a  moment's  warning ;  can  ran 
at  any  speed  which  the  state  of  the  streets  w3 
permit;  and  on  arriving  at  the  fire,  by  discoo- 
neoting  two  rods,  which  ia  the  worit  out  td  as 
Inrtant^  the  faeomotive  part  is  thrown  out  of 
gear,  and  the  power  of  the  engines  left  to  set 
(m  the  pump  ahme.  The  deseriptioD  oC  this 
engine,  canadered  aa  a  loeonoaw,  wSI  ba 

g'ven  more  appropriately  cl-cwliero.  (See 
'SAM  GaBBiaes.) — The  number  of  steaui  tire 
en^aa  in  aotnal  use  is  now  (July,  1869)  abei* 
60,  and  is  oonstnntlv  increasing. 

FIRE-FLY,  the  ijopular  name  of  many  serri- 
cora  beetles,  belonging  to  the  triboa  oCtflolcrsAn 
and  lampi/rulfi,  and  to  the  old  gonera  elaterasd 
Inmpyri*  of  Linnaeus ;  tlte  luiuiuui^  bpcxies  of 
the  former  belong  to  the  new  world,  those  of  the 
latter  to  both  hemispheres ;  these  in&ecta  areako 
called  ilru  beetles.   The  elate  rn  havo  a  firm  stai 
solid  body,  of  an  oval  form  ;  tlic  middle  portka 
of  the  sternum  between  the  first  pair  of  legs  is 
prolonged  into  a  short  spine  usnally  conceiJkd 
m  a  cavity  behind  it ;  the  antennee  in  the  nihltrs 
are  simply  serrated.   They  are  called  eprinc 
beetles  rrom  tho  faculty  poasewed  by  them  cf 
thruwing  themselves  upward  with  n  spring  by 
meaiis  of  the  spine  \  aa  they  live  on  plantsL  when 
they  drop  to  tlie  ground  tiiey  often  lUl  upon 
the  back,  whoso  gre^  convt  xit .  and  the  short- 
ness of  the  legs  prevent  them  from  tamiag 
over  ;  the  ^pine  having  been  nnabeallied  bjr 
bendinp  the  head  an<l  tlirrax  backwanl.  it  b 
made  to  strike  with  such  force  steaim4  the 
sheath  by  the  sadden  straightening  of  the  body, 
that  it  [irojccts  the  insect  into  the  air,  anfl  gives 
it  the  chance  of  coming  down  on  the  feet; 
nnsH  ccessful,  other  at!  einpt  s  are  i  n ;  i '  1  ^  i  i  n  r  il  tta 
object  is  attained.    Fire-tlies  of  this  tril.>e  are 
numerous  in  tropical  America  aiid  th«  Weat 
Indies.    One  of  the  largest  and  most  brilliant 
is  the  nifrlit-.^liininfj;  elater.  or  Hphtning  spring 
beetle,  the  cucujo  of  the  West  Indies  {pfjrnph»- 
rus  nfictilucxUy  Linn.);  this  is  more  than  aa 
inch  long,  of  a  dark  color,  and  gives  a  stroog 
light  from  2  oval  tubercles  on  the  dorsal  sor- 
fiMse  of  tho  thorax,  and  from  tho  iimler  surfat^ 
of  the  segments  of  the  body.   Sneckaeos  srs 
frequently  brought  alivo  to  ttie  United  States, 
■where  they  niny  be  kept  for  some  time  if  fetl  on 
Bogar  cane ;  the  grub  is  said  to  be  very  i^|uri- 
ons  to  the  sugar  cane  by  devooring  tlie  nets: 
one  of  these  was  onro  transported  to  Paris, 
escaping  into  the  street^  after  assuming  its  pcr- 
ftet  at&L  ver^  much  astonished  the lnhafaSt> 
ants  of  that  city.    Tliis  inncct  is  common  in 
summer,  both  in  tho  lowlands  and  at  moderate 
elevations ;  aooordingto  Mr.  Qoese,  the  thorsde 
light  is  visible  even  in  broad  daylifrht ;  m  hen 
undisturbed,  these  ipota  aru  duU  white,  but 
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tbey  ipradaally  become  bright  "when  toached, 
tl&«  iMriUiancy  beginning  at  the  centre  and  ex- 
tending until  the  whole  tubercle  shines  with  a 
rich  yellowish  green.  The  light  is  so  intense 
tlmt  it  will  cast  a  shadow  of  taf  deject  on  the 
opposite  wall  in  a  dark  room ;  the  under  side 
of  the  thorax  seems  as  if  it  were  red-hot,  par- 
ticularly beueath  the  tubercles;  when  left  to 
itself^  the  insect  becomes  quiet,  and  the  light 
fades  to  a  mere  speck.  The  insect  when  held 
in  the  hand  shows  only  a  green  light,  but  when 
Hying  free  it  diffiuea  a  rich  rudd/  glow  from 
th«  TMtnd  Hnihoe;  H  maj  riiow  the  green 
lig;fat  at  any  time,  but  the  reA  light  only  when 
Hwing;  the  former  is  aeldom  shown  daring 
flii^ht,  but  hi  rare  instaiMeebolli  tiiits  are  mwo, 

■j  >rtxlucinp  an  exceedingly  bcautiftil  effect.  The 
thoracic  light  is  subject  to  the  will  of  the  insect, 
bat  the  ■MOiBliHd  w  bjsooie  oonrfdered  inTol> 
■nntary  ;  the  former  is  intermittent,  brit  the  lat- 
ter seems  to  be  a  constant  red  glare,  which  will 
ilhiinfnite  tiie  ground  fcr  the  ^ma  of  •  yard 
square.    There  arc  more  than  a  dozen  other 
luminous  datera,  mentioned  by  Illiger^  found  in 
Sooth  Ameriea,  where  tbe^  fly  during  dusk  and 
nt  night,  general^  remaining  quiet  during  the 
These  insects  are  used  by  the  natives,  con- 
fined mder  ganze,  as  ornaments  for  their  head 
droMCS  and  garments ;  they  have  been  useftilly 
employed  by  the  Indians  for  the  purposes  of 
illnmination  in  their  dwelling^^  and  in  their 
jonrneys;  several^  confined  in  a  glass  vessel, 
give  light  enough  to  read  small  print  by.  Many 
is  the  traveller  whose  path  has  been  shown  to 
him  by  these  insects  in  the  forests  and  moon 
taixw  of  the  West  bdiea,  on  ntgfato  when  even 
til**  liylitning  was  insufficient  to  disclose  the 
sorroondiug  dangers ;  in  the  words  of  Southey  * 

•     •     .     «     ■     iBnBMran  tribes 
Frofa  tlM  ««od'«ov«r  •wtrroed,  and  dmrkaaw  Bad* 

Tb«lr  bewiUes  vMblo;  awhik  they  »trcamed 
A  briicht  blue  radiuloe  Qpun  flowcn  that  clowd 
Their  ;.'<>rvri>on»  colors  from  th«  cy«  of  davj 
Tben.  moiionlfia  itnd  dark,  •IttikMl  •MrcBi 
B<-lf-«hr(>u<li'<l ;  An<l  an»n,  aUnlaCthe  Ay* 
Bum  UIu  a  ahowcr  of  Are. 

This  la  one  of  many  instaneee  In  whieh  an  ae- 

qnaintance  with  natural  history  has  di-^sipated 
the  fears  of  the  superstitious ;  the  deceitful  light 
of  supposed  malignant  spirits  has  become  the 
beantitul  radiation  of  an  insect  sporting  amid  its 
inoffensive  corananions.  These  insects  may  be 
kept  fbr  weeks,  if  fiad  on  sugar  ciiM,  ttd  placed 
in  damp  nio«!R ;  their  light  is  more  powerful 
than  that  of  the  glow-wornu  The  larvro  of 
many  elaters  are  also  more  or  lesa  lomnnous ;  in 
the  adults  both  sexes  are  luminous. — The  genus 
lampyris  (Fab.)  includes  the  fire-flies  of  the 
United  States  and  the  glow-worm  of  Eur(»pc ; 
they  are  characterized  by  soft  and  flexible 
bodies,  straight  and  depressed;  there  la  no 
snout,  and  the  head  in  the  males  is  occupied 
ahnost  entirely  by  the  eyes,  and  is  much  oon- 
eealed  by  the  thorax ;  the  antennn  are  short, 
with  cylindrical  and  compressed  articulations ; 
the  abaomen  is  serrated  on  the  sides ;  the  elytra 
are  eorteeeooi^  andthekos  rimple ;  the  fismalea 
haife  eidy  nidlnMiilacf  eljtm  aft  tha  Imm  ef  th* 


abdomen.  The  glow-worms  of  Europe,  L.  noo- 
tilueoy  L.  ItalieOy  L.  mUndiduIa,  and  L.  kmUp' 
Ura,  will  be  described  under  Glow-worm.  In 
the  United  States  there  are  many  species,  of 
which  the  L.  ieinUliani  (Say)  and  L.  corutea 
(Linn.)  are  familiar  examples.  The  latter  is  4f 
lines  long ;  the  body  is  oblong  pubescent,  brown- 
ish black ;  a  rose-colored  arched  streak,  dilated 
and  yellower  anteriorly,  joins  the  elevated  tho- 
racic disk ;  the  elytra  are  obsoletely  carinated, 
with  numerous  minute  dots  ;  it  is  found  as  far 
north  as  54°.  Both  sexea  are  lominoos,  but  the 
light  la  strongest  In  liieftniala  \  the  light  strsama 
from  the  ventral  surface  of  the  abdomen  ;  even 
the  larvas  of  many  speeleai  and  also  the  eggs, 
are  Imninons  Like  the  elaters,  they  conoeal 
themselves  by  day,  and  fly  about  in  warm  damp 
eTenings;  the  mialea  fly  from  plant  to  plant, 
iHifie  theftmale  remains  al&l,  betraying  her- 
self to  the  other  sex  by  her  brighter  light,  of  a 
bluish  or  greenish  wliite  tint.  The  luminous 
lampyrida  of  tropical  America  are  very  numer- 
ous and  brilliant,  in  the  words  of  Humboldt, 
repeating  on  the  earth  the  spectacle  of  the  starry 
heavens ;  according  to  Gossc,  their  q>arks,  of 
various  doeroos  of  intensity,  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  species,  are  to  be  seen  gleaming 
Boores  about  the  margins  of  woods  uid  in 
open  places  in  the  island  of  Jamaica.  '  This 
writer  describes  many  species,  of  which  the  most 
remarkable  are  pyffolampi*  xanthophotit  and 
photurii  terricolor.  P.  aanthophotii is^of  an 
inch  long  and  i  of  an  inch  wide ;  the  elytra  are 
smoke-black ;  the  thorax  drab,  dark  brown  in 
the  centre ;  the  abdomen  pale,  with  the  last  8 
or  4  segments  oream-white;  the  Kght  is  venr 
intcnse,  of  a  rich  orange  color  when  seen  abroad, 
but  yellow  when  examined  by  the  light  of  a 
eandle,  and  Intermifctont,  lighting  up  a  few  seg- 
ments or  the  whole  hinder  part  of  the  abdo- 
men. P.  verticolor  is  a  largo  species,  with  drab- 
eolored  dytra,  less  brilliant  in  ita  light  and  less 
rapid  in  its  flight  than  the  former  species ;  the 
light  is  of  a  bright  green  hue;  it  frequently 
rests  on  a  twig,  gradiully  increasing  the  inten> 
sity  of  its  light  to  the  brightest,  and  then  by 
degrees  extinguishing  it,  remaining  dark  a  min- 
nte  or  two,  shining  and  lildiag  again  like  a  re- 
volving light.  Sometimes  one  species  is  at- 
tracted by  the  other,  when  the  intermingling 
of  the  green  and  orange  rays  presents  a  very 
beautiful  appearance.  Other  smaller  speciei^ 
which  fly  in  at  the  windows  in  summer  m  eoo- 
siderable  numbers,  have  cither  a  yellow  or  a 
green  light.  Hr.  Goese  qteaks  of  these  insects 
m  a  lonely  dark  dcU,  when  **the  strange 
sounds,  snorings,  screeches,  and  ringings  of  noc- 
turnal reptiles  aiid  insects,  sounds  unheard  by 
day,  were  eoming  up  from  every  part  of  tm 
deep  forest  around,  giving  an  almost  tmearthly 
character  to  the  scene.'' — ^Two  species  of  he- 
mipterova  inseela,  of  the  genus  yu^ons,  are  said 
by  some  authors  to  be  luminous,  thoufrh  the 
greatest  weight  of  negative  evidence  is  a^ainnt 
Uiis  statement ;  the  muzzle  in  this  genus  is  long, 
itiaigbt  «r  cnrvad  vpward,  and  the  light  ia  aaid 
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to  emanate  from  its  extreraitj,  whence  their 
oommon  name  of  lantern  flies.  The  Sooth 
American  species  {F.  laUmaria^  Linn.)  isakrgs 
and  handsome  insect,  with  wings  varied  with 
l)lack  and  yellow;  Madame  Muriau  asserts  pos- 
itivdy  that  the  light  from  tiie  head  is  so  bril- 
liant that  it  is  eas3r  to  read  hy  it ;  Ootmt  Hoir> 
mansegg,  M.  Richard,  and  tijo  pricr  e  nf  Ni  n- 
mied  have  denied  the  tmth  of  this  statement; 

.Imt,  from'^e  potittve  aflsertion  of  the  aboire 
lady,  the  f:ciu  r;i]  application  of  the  natne  fire- 
fly to  this  specie?,  aud  the  possibility  that  the 
«nuuaation  of  light  may  be  perceptible  only  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  it  mny  ttcU  be  that 

.the  insect  pi^esscs  luminous  poweri^.  It  fli^ 
high,  and  hovers  about  the  summits  of  troi  s. 
Another  species  {F.  candelaria^  Fab  ),  fmm 
China,  of  a  ^eenish  color  varied  with  orange 
and  black,  with  Its  long  snout  curved  upward, 
is  said  to  flit  among  the  branches  of  the  bnnynn 
and  tamariud  treus,  iUuminatiug  their  dark  re- 
oenes. — ^The  causes  wliich  produce  this  light 
have  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion 
among  naturalists ;  some  lay  the  principal  stress 
on  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system,  others 

r\  tbo  req»imtian,  others  upon  the  oirouk- 
!  ciwaiistB  havo  asserted  the  prooenoe  of 
phosphorus  in  the  fatty  tissue  whence  theliylit 
seems  to  issue,  but  there  is  no  proof  of  this  from 
analysis.  The  most  recent  writers  agree  that 

the  luminous  tissue  is  ina  le  up  of  fat  globules 
permeated  by  numerous  trachtia)  conveying  air, 
with  no  tneea  of  nerves  or  blood  vessels,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  T^urnctt.  It  does  not  appear 
satisfactorily  determined  whettier  there  mav 
not  bo  in  tlits  tissae  pbospboriaed  &t8  which 
give  forth  light  on  contact  with  oxygen,  hydro- 
gen, or  nitrogen.  Mattcucci  concludes  fh>m 
bis  experiments  that  the  light  is  prodooed  by 
t!ie  union  of  carbon  of  the  fat  with  the  oxypeii 
in  thu  iracheaj,  by  a  slow  combustion,  und 
without  any  increase  of  temperature,  'l  i  o  In- 
termittence  of  the  light  is  believed  to  depend 
on  tlie  movements  of  re^iratiou,  and  to  be  en- 
tirely independent  of  those  of  the  circulation, 
though  Garus  says  that  the  light  of  the  glow- 
worm grows  brighter  with  eacli  fresh  wave  of 
.blood  sent  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  tissue. 
It  is  probable  also  that  the  nervous  system  has 
aome  inflnenoe  on  the  light,  though  it  may  not 
be  essential  to  its  production ;  as  in  the  electric 
fishes  we  find  the  pbysioal  and  chemical  de- 
tnents  neoenary  for  the  prodnetlott  of  electri- 
city, to  a  great  extent  independent  of,  rot 
brooght  into  harmonious  aotion  and  directed  by, 
the  aerrooa  system,  so  in  the  Imninons  inaeela 
wo  may  have  the  chemical  cleraonts  necessary 
Ibr  slow  combustion  and  the  production  of  light 
independent  of  this  system,  yet  influenced  and 
directed  by  it;  the  light  may  also  bo  directly 
influenced  by  the  action  of  the  nerves  on  the 
TCSliiratoiy  function.  The  luminous  substance 
grows  brighter  in  oxygon,  doller  in  cnrhonic 
acid,  and  shines  even  in  the  dead  insect  and 
nnder  water.  It  is  said  tliat  there  is  no  heat 
aooompanying  this  light|  thoagh  it  ba  a  tnia 


combustion  and  a  oombinstion  of  moon  vi(h 
oxygen ;  this  may  be  owing  to  the  ndcata 
or  imperfection  of  our  inetnuneats,  or  to  t- 1 
slowness  or  peculiarity  of  the  comboiutu. 
The  phenomena  of  animal  beat,  electhcitT,ai4 
light  show  that  oiganisms  are  toaeMl^» 
tent  ehemioal  laboratories,  \n  wUdi  fteCMor 
performs  his  wooderful  nnd  ever  succe^j^fi:!  ex- 
periments li£a^  and  that  the  gmt  fimof 
nature  are  tibe  aamoin  theextsraslwaiiaj 
in  the  recesses  of  the  animal  i 
throughout  the  nni  verse. 

FIRE  PROOFINQ^  «  term  amM  tO|n> 
ceft<%s  by  which  fabrics  or  buOdiDga  m  rt> 
dered  proof  against  taking  fire.  Ysrioos 
tknw  «€  nrfnenl  aalta  ai^lied  to  cloths  tare  to 
cover  the  fibres  with  an  uninflammable coiiii^ 
protecting  them  from  access  of  oxygen  vbn 
heated,  and  thus  preventing  their  oomboon. 
A  solution  of  alum  is  both  cheap  and  tfettnl 
for  this  purpose.  A  process  has  beta  pdkotaiia 
England  of  preparing  starch  by  iDCorponiiBf  i( 
with  phosphate  of  ammonia,  to  which  foreacni 
fabrics  a, little  muriate  of  ammonia  b  sdtitd,  n 
that  when  applied  to  clothes  tlicy  should  be 
rendered  to  a  degree  iooombosUbie.  Aooodiic 
to  the  deaeription  given  of  tibe  prooes,  mh 
times  more  of  the  phosphate  is  Oivd  tiun  cf 
Starch  in  making  the  mixture,  and  tUs  is  tdKt' 
ed  either  bf  Hdnng  tiie  eolation  of  cadi,  trip 
grinding  them  together  dry.  On  apt»lylnz  t'-f 
mixture  when  treated  with  water  is  tb« 
way  of  using  starch,  tiie  ftbrio  only  psrtiiSt 
dried  should  ho  rolled  in  a  dry  cloth  k^VA 
for  a  time  before  ironing ;  and  if  tbmsbattli< » 
liabilil7  of  the  Iron^  atiddog,  a  litUe  taflovor 
white  wax  may  advantageously  he  addedtollw 
starch. — Sevenl  methods  have  been  deTiseifa 
rendering  wood  fir»*proofl  In  the  UniuilSoi*! 
wooden  roofs  nro  ymrtially  sectrred  fromfrebf 
covering  thcin  wiLii  a  coating  of  gravel,  seesnJ 
by  mixtnh)  with  ooal  tar  or  asphsltnoi; 
particular  paints  recommended  as  MP**'^ 
adapted  to  the  purpose  have  been  macs  lai 
A  thick  coating  of  any  ochreous  or  otlicr  noiienl 
paint  most  be  serviccvaUe  according  to  t^Jj**!** 
tity  laid  on.  The  following  is  a  meflMrf  «f  v. 
Payne  of  England,  lie  partially  exhuoftj  t^^  J ' 
from  a  tight  vessel  oontainiog  the  wood,  lets  isj 
aolirtlott  of  salphnret  of  baHnm  erofeakiiBii* 
by  a  force  pump  drives  in  more  up  tt>  a  pr??'^ 
of  130  lbs.  or  more  on  the  square  ioclt ;  i^^^' 
remainlngan  boor,  the  solntlon  is  dnwn  oil.  Ai 
nr  id,  or  a  solution  of  a  salt  like  Polpliat««*^''*' 
is  next  introduced,  and  a  chemical  dm^  J»e» 
place,  producing  a  salt  of  barytes  or  of  1^ 
which  becomes  fixed  in  the  pores  of  the 
The  £ogl^  war  department  has  lately  cs«d 
aacparimeots  to  be  made  to  test  the  o^ilit;  «^ 
application  of  one  of  the  cheap  sellable  •In*'* 
silicates,  as  the  silicate  of  soda.  Spedmens  w 
wood  were  soaked  a  few  hours  in  a  we.-ilc  -^  i^ 
tion  of  the  salt,  which  wa--  found  ^]^^ 
about  i  inch,  and  to  render  the  wood  miw»» 
bum.  Painting  the  wood  with  the  *d3t  ''s' 
eqaaUjaffiMtoal.  BntthebesSiHaUiTC"^ 
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laLued  bj  going  over  the  coating  of  tbe  silicnte 
of  soila  with  another  of  lime  whitewash^  and 
after  this  had  stood  a  few  hours  rontinc:  it  -^vitli 
auoLhtir  Btroager  solution  of  the  boda.    liie  hmt 
si^lQtion,  it  is  directed,  should  be  prepared  by 
m  firing  vith  ooe  xneaaure  of  the  thick  sirup  of 
silicate  of  soda  8  measnres  of  water ;  the  wood 
should  bo  brui^hed  over  with  this,  as  much  being 
laid  OQ  as  tlie  wood  con  he  made  to  absorb. 
Vhea  twarly  dry,  the  lime  wash  of  creamy 
consistence  is  applied,  and  after  this  lias  be- 
oome  moderately  dry,  the  solution  prepared 
witK  fi  pfttte  of  nmp  to  8  of  water  is  h&A 
on  u  it!i  til  13  brusli.    The  covering  thus  rra- 
pareU  adhered  very  well,  even  when  expos- 
ed to  a  atream  of  water  sod  to  reins;  the 
when  striking  the  wood  in  the  shape  of 
a  jet  only  ^^lighily  abraded  it,  and  it  was  not 
•aaily  removed  by  aoplying  heavy  bh^wa  to  the 
wood.    It  was  founu  that  when  the  silicate  was 
prepared  so  as  to  mix  readily  with  water,  ouo 
pound  was  sofficient  to  cover  10  square  feet, 
aad  at  the  rate  of  £20  per  ton  of  the  simp,  the 
cost  of  Uto  &LUcate  for  this  amount  of  surface  is 
only  about  twopence.   By  this  application  to 
the  timbers  and  other  woodwork  of  honses, 
titey  may  be  rendered  jcoraparatively  safe  from 
fire ;  hot  for  important  structures,  the  most 
thorough  protection  is  in  the  use  of  wrought 
iron  beams,  built  into  the  walls  of  brick  or 
stone,  and  of  iron  or  other  incombustible  ma- 
teriel Sot  the  partition  wallsi  floors,  roulj,  and 
etdm  The  most  effidentHMtbods  in  me  in  the 
United  St^ites  arc  described  in  the  article  Beam. 
Kvea  boildiogs  thus  oonstrocted  in  the  most 
perftefc  meoner  may  be  oomoletely  mined  if 

filled  with  coriibn-'tilil->  rno'l-?  that,  biTornc  onco 
tttorooiS^dy  iguLted ;  for  the  beams  when  heated 
unmI  expend,  and  with  a  force  against  the  walto 
t?iat  carmot  be  resisted.   The  iron  rods  also 
osed  to  tie  the  low  arches  of  the  roof  fail  en- 
tirely to  perform  their  office  as  their  iength  in- 
creases with  the  elevated  temperature,  and  an 
additional  strain  is  brought  upon  the  waUs  to 
throw  them  out   Cast  iron  beams  and  colamns 
bnve  bo€n  shown  to  bo  more  obioctinnablo  even 
than  wood;  for  la  case  of  bccomiug  lieated  they 
rapidly  loie  their  strength,  and  are  liable  to 
?ive  WAV  suddenly,  and  much  sooner  than  tim- 
oeri  even  when  consuming.   Mr.  Fmrbiurn, 
experimenting  in  England  upon  tlio  ctTect  of 
increase  of  temperature  in  weekeoiog  cast  iron, 
found  that  in  cold  blast  iron  fltrength 
was  lost  in  heatioR  from  26'  to  190'  F.,  hm  I  in 
hot  blast  iron  the  loas  was  15  per  cent,  in  raisins 
the  temperature  ftom  91*  to  160*  F.  Sboold 
thi*  efTect  continue  in  similar  ratio  with  higher 
temperatnrea,  the  oast  iron  aapports  must  lose 
en  tMir  neeM  eflbet  mtieh  below  the  point  at 
which  they  would  begin  to  rnolt.    Tho  effect  of 
cold  water  thrown  upon  them  when  moderately 
heeled  BlMt  be  to  meterially  weaken,  and  pos- 
nbly  to  cause  them  to  break.    Other  methods 
of  rendering  buildings  pariiuily  fire-proof  have 
been  preetised  in  Europe,  but  are  either  now 
given  up  orwe  Utile  wed.  Sooh  is  the  method 


of  Mr.  Hartley,  introdaoed  in  1776,  of  sheathiiur 
the  timbers  with  thin  plates  of  iron,  the  ean 
of  Sf.nnho;>r>^^  method  oC  fiUiii|g  innodooolioK 

Willi  plii-ster,  tto. 

FIRE  SHIP,  A  Teaeel  occasionally  need  in 
naval  warfai^  for  carrying  fire  among  the  en- 
emy's fleet.  It  is  iillcd  with  very  inn&mmable 
materials  so  arranged  as  to  be  rapidly  ignited, 
and  being  navigated  as  near  as  may  he  to  the 
vessels  toward  which  it  Is  directed,  these  roa- 
teriala  are  Bet  on  fire,  and  the  8hip  is  deserted 
by  the  crew.  Vessels  of  this  character  were 
eflbetiTely  med  by  the  Rhodlans  in  thmr  war 
with  the  ^^yi  ians,  190  B.  C,  as  stated  by  livy 
(lib.  xzxvii.  cap.  80).  The  Ei^sh  also  en»: 
ployed  them  in  their  engagements  with  Ae 
Spaoi^  armada  in  insR,  and  English  works 
give  the  most  detailed  descriptions  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  should  be  prepared ;  but  thia 
necessarily  varies  greatly  in  actual  practice,  ao- 
cording  to  the  means  at  hand  and  the  ingenuity 
of  the  actoi?.  The  chief  object  to  be  attained 
is  that  the  ship  shall  bo  in  complete  conflagra- 
tion with  the  flames  pouriog  through  i\m  port 
holes  as  flihe  drifte  near  the  vessels  to  be  atteok- 
^(]  ;  nrjfl  in  «ome  large  quantities  of  j»owder  are 
arranged  in  Llio  liold  to  bo  ignited  and  cause  a 
terrible  and  most  destructive  explosion  to  every 
object  near  by. — In  this  century  fire  ships  were 
effectually  employed  by  the  Greeks  in  their  WAT 
of  itulependenco  against  the  Turks. 

FIRE  WORKS.   Bee  Pihotbdhht. 

FIRKIN  (Dan.  jfSra,  fourX  the  fourth  pert  of  n 
barrel,  an  old  English  measure  of  capacity,  var 
riously  given  as  containing  from  7i  imperial 
gallons  to  10.9B7  standard  gallons.  For  ale  its 
r  ij  acity  was  one  pallon  less  than  for  beer ;  as 
usually  reckoned,  it  was  8  gallons  for  the  for- 
mer and  9  fat  the  latter.  In  the  nntte<l  States, 
firkin  designates  a  tub,  usually  of  butter,  the 
weight  of  which  should  be  6ti  lbs.  In  some 
parts  of  Pennsvlvunia  it  is  110  lbs. 

FIRMAMENT  (Lat.  /frroamen turn,  support), 
in  ancient  astronomy,  the  8th  sphere  or  heaven, 
enrronndlng  the  7  spheres  of  the  planets.  Two  ^ 
motions  were  attributed  to  it :  the  diurnal  mo- 
tion from  east  to  west,  given  by  the  ]>rimum 
mAile;  and  another  motion  from  west  to  east, 
completed,  according  to  Ptolemy,  in  SC.OOO 
years,  when  the  fixed starswereagain  in  precise- 
ly the  same  position  as  at  the  bei^inninp.  Thie 
period  was  called  the  Platonic  or  greot  year. 

FIRMAN,  Frrmak,  or  YttauxnXy  a  Persian 
V.  1  rd  signifyiii^^  :in  nr. lor,  employed  especially  in 
Turkey  to  designate  any  decree  issued  by  the 
Porte,  and  anthenticated  by  the  saltan^  own  d- 
pher  I T  sipnet.  Each  of  the  iriTnistprs  r.nfl  Tnom- 
bers  of  tlie  divan  has  the  right  of  signing  tirmans 
relative  to  the  husineas  his  own  departmeolv 
but  only  the  grand  vizier  is  authorized  to  place  at 
their  head  the  cipher  containing  the  interlaced 
letters  of  the  sultan's  name,  which  alone  gives 
tbcTii  force.  A  decree  signed  by  the  saltan's 
own  iiaud  is  culled  hatti-mcrif.  The  name  fir- 
man is  also  applied  to  a  Turkish  passport, wheth- 
er issued  by  the  Porte  or  by  a  pasha,  eii|}oiDing 
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the  subordinate  autliorities  to  grant  the  traveller 
bearing  it  protection  and  assistance.   In  India, 
Mnrritten permission  to  tcada  is  caUedafimiiD. 
FIRTH.   See  Fiirrn. 

FISC  (Lat.  fitcus),  originally,  tlie  treasure  of 
a  princ«  or  sovereign  lord.  tJoder  the  Boraaa 
empire  ^/betit  deslgnBled  Che  dom^  or  treasars 
of  the  HOvereifHi  (1i->tirii:ui  htd  from  that  of 
the  state,  or  etrarimn,  publieum.  Under  the 
later  empiBfora  it  lost  Hs  disHnetlye  diaraator, 
and  denoted  tho  property  of  tie  state,  a. signifi- 
cation which  it  still  retains  in  tho  civil  law  of 
Em-ope.  The  Jktmtt  being  furnished  partlj 
fVoni  fines  and  the  property  of  condetnned  ^r- 
sous,  has  given  rise  to  the  word  confiscation, 
by  whidi »  meant  tbe  ftrfeiture  of  any  species 
of  property  to  tho  state  or  a  body  corpornto. 
The  fisc  had  a  legal  personal  existence,  similar 
to  that  of  a  eorporation,  and  various  officers,  as 
proeuratorei^  adtoeali^  patroni,  and  pn^^boUf 
were  employed  in  its  administration. 

FISH  HAWK,  a  bird  of  prey,  of  ttie  iSunilf 
fdlconida^  sub-family  aquihruf^  and  genus  pan- 
dion  (Savigny).  This  genus,  which  belongs  to 
the  fianio  sub-family  with  the  eagles,  is  charac- 
terized by  a  short  bill,  curved  from  the  base  to 
tbe  aeate  boolced  tip,  compressed  laterally  with 
slightly  fef!tf>oned  margins;  wings  extending  to 
tip  of  tail,  the  2d  and  8d  qniUa  egnd  and  long- 
est; ttSU  moderate  and  radier  even;  ^cneiil 
form  heavier  and  less  adapted  for  rapid  and 
vigorous  flight  than  that  of  the  eades:  tarsi 
short  and  strong,  coTered  with  emdl  eneidar 
scales;  toes  very  ronr^i  beneath,  long,  Rtirl 
united  at  the  base;  claws  long,  curved,  and 
•harp.  Gray  describes  only  8  species :  P.  CarO' 
Unensia  (Gmc].)  in  America,  P.  na!iae(u«  f  T.inn  .) 
In  the  old  world,  and  P.  hucoe^haiut  (Gould) 
in  Australia.  These  species  are  nearly  allied  to 
onch  other,  and  inliabit  the  temperate  regions, 
in  the  vitiuitv  of  lakes,  rivers,  and  shallow  arms 
of  the  sea ;  they  Itave  been  seen  several  hun- 
dred miles  from  land,  probably  driven  off  tho 
coast  by  severe  storms.  The  female  American 
fish  hawk,  or  osprey,  is  25  inches  long,  with  on 
extent  of  wings  of  about  5  feet;  the  male  is 
■omewliat  tmdler.  In  the  adnit  the  head  and 
under  parts  are  white;  a  Btripe  through  tho 
eye,  the  top  of  tho  head  and  upper  parts,  wings, 
and  tail,  deep  nmlier  brown,  the  latter  lurrra^ 
about  S  bands  of  blackish  brown ;  nnmeroua 

Sots  of  pale  yellowish  brown  on  the  breast; 
n  and  dawa  bluish  blade;  tarri  and  toea 
greenish  yellow ;  tho  tibial  feathers  Fhort,  and 
the  tarsus  feathered  one  third  the  way  down  in 
front;  the  young  have  the  upper  parts  edged 
with  wliite.  This  well-known  fspeciea  inhaliits 
tho  continent  from  the  Atlantic  to  tbe  Pacific  ; 
its  powerful  and  protracted  flight,  and  the  dex- 
terity which  it  disphiys  in  catching  fish,  render 
it  conspicuous  among  our  birds  of  prey.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  sociable  of  the  hawks,  migrat- 
ing in  considerable  numbers  along  the  coast  in 
spring  and  autumn ;  it  is  mild,  even  timorous 
in  it-*  disnosition,  rarely  quarrelling  with  its 
mateti  ana  even  nesting  on  tbe  same  trae  vttli 


birds  which  other  members  of  ita  family  woti 
chose  or  destroy;  the  readine«si  with  whir:;  it 
yields  its  prey  to  the  eagle  has  b«en  sUnkdto 
under  that  head.  It  never  parsues  it$  preT  is 
the  air ;  flying  at  a  moderate  lieigbt  abore'tk 
water,  when  U  sees  a  fish  within  its  nsdi  i- 
(doaea  Its  winga,  and  plunges  bsoSoDg,  mk- 
times  entirely  disappearing  below  tbe  gnr&w; 
if  socoeeeliilf  it  retires  to  itsnestor  tsstmli 
•tkitatleisiire;  it  la  Bidd  eoBMthiMi  to  irib 
a  fish  too  heavy  for  ita  atrength  to  r&Lv.  r>!, 
unable  to  free  itself^  to  be  drawn  xaiAa  vaer 
and  drowned.  Though  a  heavy  flier  cosfinl 
to  the  eagle,  its  flight  is  high  and  its  miaati 
graeeful ;  in  the  rare  instances  in  wbkk  t 
uighta  on  ^e  ground,  it  walla  ilia  Ta7iffl> 
f^-ard  manner.  The  fish  hawk  sppetrs  is  & 
middle  states  from  the  south  alxMit  tbe  befi^ 
ning  of  April,  and  ia  welcomed  by  tbe  fiaixraa 
OS  the  forerunner  of  various  kinds  offiih:it 
goes  souUiWiird  ugiuii  us  wiiit^ir  approedxi. 
The  males  arrive  8  or  10  days  before  theft- 
males  :  during  the  love  season  both  wxm  a- 
si£t  in  making  new  nests  and  in  repiurin| 
ones,  and  in  incubation ;  the  nest  u  plind  k 
the  fork  of  a  high  tree  near  tbe  viter,  md  it 
composed  of  sticks,  grass,  and  M  weeds,  fimir 
united,  3  or  4  feet  wide  and  as  many  d«p.  h 
evidence  of  its  gentle  disposition,  Aodnboo  hjs 
fhathehaa  soon  the  fiah  carow  aod  pmri^fn- 
kle  raising  tlieir  families  in  ncsl*  ouilt  oikci 
tbe  outer  sUcks  of  the  fish  havk's  se^^  T» 
eggs  are  8  w  4  in  mnnber,  hrosdlj  oral  Ttt- 
Iriivish  wliite,  with  numerous  krpe 
spot*  of  reddish  brown ;  the  young  are  c*<- 
nily  fed  and  proteeted,  and  often  rtnuio  is  tbe 
ne^t  until  they  are  as  large  as  the  parents  icnir 
one  brood  is  raisted  in  a  season.  Tbai  ^va^ 
ed,  tiicydtftnd  themselves  with  bill  sod  dsn; 
they  sro  capable  of  flyinp  off  with  a  fis'''^*^ 
ing'5  lbs.  The  fish  hawk  of  Europe  resowa 
verv  much  the  American  bird, 

FISH  HOOKS.  The  manufstture  of  these 
little  implements,  used  for  captoriflg 
largely  carried  on,  together  with  the  Idndne 
proiluction  of  needles,  at  the  village  of  fie^ 
m  Worcestershire,  England.  Steel  WW  f* 
pared  from  the  softest  and  bert  qoalities  of  trtt 
IS  first  cut  into  suitable  lengths,  and,  tbe  wdl 
being  softened  1^  beat,  S  wires  together  m 
next  cut  bv  a  knife  firmlv  pn^ied  in  thediW' 
tion  to  make  the  slit  from  which  tlte  i>»n>«s 
tniaed.  Theend  isthimfiledbyhandtotiwot 
the  wire  l>elng  held  with  jdiers  agaiti?*  ipw* 
of  box  wood.  The  barb  is  next  cauglilfflW* 
notch  at  one  end  of  a  dip  of  t>«»*f2 
edgewise  in  a  block  of  wood  and  sb*1*^** 
tlie  same  curve  as  tlie  hook,  and  the  wir*  » 
quickly  bent  aRNmd  this  slip.  It  tbit>  ro^i^f^ 
the  hooked  form,  and  the  obliquity  is  p'^^ 
the  curve  by  tho  workman  raising  the 
in  the  hand  as  the  turn  is  given.  >"':^*'*f 
in  a  second  can  thus  be  bent  by  a  wpg**^' 
man.  The  end  for  receiving  thefti<W* 
next  flattened  by  a  smart  blow  >^it'^ «  ^ 
hanunar;  and  the  iiooke  are  Uien  ccioi|ue(c<i  •'^ 
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the  finishing  processes  of  tomp^rini:  at  a  sand 
bath  heat,  acooring  in  a  rotating  barrel  witli 
onery  andfloaf),  aaafliiaUjbliieii^^  at  the  proper 

heat  in  a  saiid  bath. — ^Walton,  in  hU  "  Complete 
Angler,"  presents  moch  carious  infufmatioacoQ- 
ceraingfisfa  hookf^  tracing  their  use  to  the  times 
of  the  prophecies  of  Amos,  anil  to  the  still  more 
remofce  writiug  of  the  boolc  of  Job,  in  both  o£ 
which  they  are  mentioned;  and  be  dtaa  their  nae 
by  the  apo3tl(«i,  irhich  was  expressly  approved 
by  our  6aviour,  in  reoomiueadation  of  his  geatlo 
art.    In  Bohn's  hite  edition  of  hlairork  are  de- 
«4cribed  the  nice  differences  of  fonn  and  qualitiea 
of  the  Kirby,  Limerick,  Kendal,  and  Sneck-bend 
hooka»  and  long  shanlu  are  recommended  for 
hooks  that  are  to  be  dresaed  with  long-bodied 
flles^  as  tbe  dragon  fly,  the  stone  fly,  and  the  spi- 
der flvv  cinx  superflnitv  in  length  being  easily  nip- 
ped ol£  IheplateaoctbiaemtioapreaentAgreat 
▼ariety  of  fonm  tat  Tariotn  fish,  aone  dobhle 
books  being  contrived  by  binding  two  together 
baoktobac^  The  Kirby  hook  derived  its  name 
fitnn  an  ancient  ilindly,  who  had  beoome  fiunona 
in  theirniiinufacture.    Cljarlus  Kirby,  who  lived 
in  tbe  time  of  Charles  il^  Walton  states  ac- 
•inircd  ft«im  Prinoe  Raoert  tlie  method  of  tern- 
jh^r'.-n::  which  remained  in  tiso  in  the  fr.mily  till 
tbe  time  when  Walton  wrote  (in  ITbuj,  A 
lineal  deaeendant  of  that  Oharlus  A?as  then 
Tnaking  near  Aldcrspntc  street  in  London  the 
hooks  in  beat  repute  for  shape  and  temper. 
Among  recent  improiVenients  in  the  construo- 
tion  of  fish  hooks  are — the  addition  of  a 
swivel  close  to  the  sluink,  which  admits  of  the 
hook  spinning  around,  and  thus  preventing  tiie 
twisting  of  the  line;  and  also  electro-plating 
iha  hooka,  ■which  scrvea  to  protect  them  from 
rostlng,  and  moreover  by  their  gilded  or  silver- 
ed appearance  causes  tboin to  be  more  attractive 
to  tbe  fish.   For  tbe  same  reason  the  mackerel 
ri*herrnan  scrapes  and  brightens  the  leaden  jilum- 
met  in  which  the  ahank  of  the  hook  is  buried 
for  tbe  purpose  of  candng  It  to  sink  quickly. 
In  the  United  States  there  is  but  one  nianu- 
isGtonr  for  Mi  hooka,  -whkh  is  at  Brooklyn, 
N.T. 

FISn  SKIN",  in  the  mechanical  arts,  is  the 
akin  of  the  dog  flah  and  some  other  snecies 
vhieh  possess  a  stmUar  hard  and  rasfvlike  fai- 

tegniuent,  with  scales  pointed  and  projectinjxin 
one  direction.  It  is  used,  ailcr  being  dried,  m 
the  sane  way  as  glass  or  sand  paper,  and  in 
pattern  making  is  especially  convenient  for 
cleaning  oil  ruunded  and  irregular  surfaces,  be- 
in;;  bent  round  the  finger  and  working  almost 
like  n  file.  On  nrcount  of  not  leavin^^  bcliind 
it  any  sharp  purtiilos,  it  is  sometimes  to  be  pre- 
ftmdto  sand  paper. — For  clarifying  liquors, 
and  especially  coffee,  the  skin  of  tlie  cfrieu  cod- 
fish is  an  excellent  material,  a  small  piece  thrown 
into  tlie  boiling  fluid  collecting  and  carrying 
down  in  a  few  minutes  all  the  sediment 

FISFCEIif  a  camivoroos  digitigrade  mammal, 
belonpn;?  to  the  family  mustel Ultr,  and  the  gcnug 
mtuteia{Liau,)i  this  animal  (coiled  also  Pea- 
iaat*s  OMrtM^  HMik  ealk  and 


marten  are  the  only  t^o  species  of  ti  c  genua 
foandin  North  America.  The  fisher  (Jf.  J'en* 
natUfif  IBrA.)  is  the  largest  known  species,  the 
length  of  the  body  being  over  2  feet,  and  tlio 
tail  H  feet.  The  dental  formula  is:  incisors 
1:3,  canines  |:f ,  premolars  molars  \:\  =  4«« 
88  in  n!l ;  the  lower  carnivorous  tooth  ha''  a 
rtHindcd  lobo  on  the  inner  side,  indicating  a  less 
•angninary  diqiositian  than  that  of  tbe  weaselsi 
The  genersd  npp<>Hrance  is  fox-like ;  the  head  is 
long  and  muzzlu  rather  pointed ;  the  ears  short, 
rounded,  and  wide;  the  eyes  large;  body 
slender;  t;iil  lonfr  nnd  bn<;]iy  at  the  base;  feet 
short,  stout,  and  armed  with  strong  sharp  claw& 
6  on  each  foot;  no  anal  ponch,  but  a  small 
gland  which  secretes  a  niudsy  fluid.  The  fur  is 
of  2  kinds,  the  outer  long  and  coarse,  the  inner 
fine  and  soft.  The  general  color  is  blackbh, 
irith  a  grayish  tinge  on  the  head  and  shoulders ; 
•ome  specimens  are  brownish,  and  a  ftw  with 
light  tiiiL^ ;  there  is  sometimes  a  wliito  spot  on 
the  throat.  Specimeoa  vary  so  much  in  size 
and  eolonitfott  that  it  baa  been  supposed  that  S 
epecies  are  con  fonn  h  il  under  the  name.  A 
specimen  measuring  23  ino^  in  length  of 
body,  with  fhe  tail  14  hiehes,  would  weigh 
nbout  8 J  lbs.  Occasionally  seen  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  York,  and  even  as  far  south  as 
North  Carolina,  it  is  common  in  Oanada  and  in 
the  I«ake  Superior  mineral  region ;  it  is  found 
as  far  north  as  lat.  63*,  and  across  the  continent 
to  the  Paeific.  It  is  eminently  an  arboreal  spe> 
cies,  very  agile,  though  less  so  than  the  8<iuirrc1, 
which  it  is  fond  of  pursuing  j  it  b  geueruhy 
nootornal  in  its  hdiua;  it  pMjs  upon  bares, 
raccoons,  sqnirrels,  grouse,  mice,  and  any  small 
bird  or  quadruped  which  it  can  seize.  Though 
called  fisher,  there  is  no  certain  evidence  that 
it  catches  fish,  but  it  is  fond  of  the  fish  with 
which  the  hunter  baits  his  traps  for  the  pine 
marten ;  in  this  respect  the  fisher  is  a  great 
nuisance,  as  it  breaks  into  the  traiie  iirom  be- 
hind, sometimes  robbing  every  one  in  *a  line  of 
miles,  escajdng  itself  and  preventing  the  captnre 
of  the  more  valuable  pine  marten.  They  have 
been  often  kept  In  oonfinemeot,  where  they  be« 
come  docile  if  t.il.  n  wlien  young;  but  the  tem- 
per is  very  changeable,  and  they  quickly  be- 
oome angry  withoot  apparent  cause.  From 
their  agility,  strength,  and  ferocity,  they  are 
dithcult  to  obtain  unless  severely  wonndc^l. 
Like  the  other  ftip>beariag  animals,  the  fisber'li 
pelage  is  finest  in  Trintcr  r\nd  in  high  latitndcs; 
a  skin  is  worth  about  $1  60,  while  that  of  tbe 
smaller  nine  marten  is  worth  $2  50 ;  their  ftiria 
not  mucn  used  in  the  Fnitrd  t^tntos,  but  is  f?on- 
erally  sent  to  £ia  ope,  where  it  i&  Ubcd  for  linings 
of  more  cast  ly  furs,  for  trimmings,  and  for  rob(M» 
It  brings  forth  its  yonnfrnnco  a  year  toward  the 
end  of  spring,  irom  2  Lo  4  at  a  birth,  depositing 
them  in  hollows  in  trees  at  a  considerable  height 
above  the  ground.  Thia  animal  is  called  by 
Schreber  if.  CanadeMU. 

FISHEK,  Ai.TAx,  an  Aroerioanarti-t.  1  orn  in 
Keedbam,  Mass.,  Aug.  9, 17M.  He  was  intend' 
ed  by  his  paranli  fat  a  noMautlla  Uft^  faiA  aft 
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the  age  of  18  manifested  fo  ftmnfj:  a  taste  for 
pidotiog  that  he  was  allowed  to  study  the  art 
with  an  ornamental  painter  of  merit  named 
PcTtnyman.  In  1814  ho  commenced  his  profes- 
Bional  career  as  a  portrait  paiutor,  and  soon 
after  undertook  barn-yard  scenes,  winter  pieces, 
portraits  of  animals,  and  in  general,  scenes  be- 
longing to  rural  life  in  which  oittle  are  promi- 
nently introduced.  IIo  subsequently  returned 
to  portrait  patntii^  which  be  practised  for 
many  yean  m  Bortoo. 

FISHER,  John,  an  English  divine,  hisTiop  of 
Bodieater,  and  acealoua  opponent  of  the  rcfor- 
matioo,  bmrn  in  Beverley,  TorlBbire,  In 1459,  bo- 
headed  June  22,  ISS").  Il  ivii^p  br.rorae  the 
oonfessor  of  Margaret,  countoss  of  Kicbmond. 
lio  Indooed  that  lady  to  fonnd  St.  John's  and 
Christ's  colic  p-r  ^i  fit  Cambridge.  In  1501  he  bo- 
came  cfaancciior  of  that  univeniity,  and  in  1504 
biaihop  of  Rochester.  He  has  been  aiipiposed  to 
havo  written  the  treatise  Anertio  teptem  Saem- 
mmtorum,  for  which  Henry  VIII.  obtained  the 
title  of  "  Defender  of  the  Faith  Though  long 
favored  by  the  king.  Fisher  fell  under  his  dis- 
pleasure by  hi3  opposition  to  the  divorce  of 
Oatharinc  of  Aragon.  On  the  question  of  the 
king's  spiritual  supremacy  being  broached  in 
1631,  the  bishop  firmly  refused  to  acknowledge 
it.  He  further  fell  into  diafiiTor,  and  was  ar- 
raigned for  misprision  of  treason,  for  oono^intr 
oeitain  prophecies  of  Elizabeth  Barton,  called 
the  holy  maid  of  Kent,  respecting  the  king's 
death.  For  tliis  offence  he  was  condemned  to 
Imprisonment  dnring  the  king's  pleasure,  btit 
was  released  on  paying  a  fine  of  £300.  Refus- 
ing to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  1684,  he 
waa  eommltted  to  liie  tower,  attainted,  and  bla 
bishopric  declared  vacant.  Pope  Paul  III.  took 
the  opportunity  to  create  him  a  cardinal;  but 
Henry  having  t^ent  Oromwell  tointerrogato him 
with  regard  to  ;hp  appointment,  and  being  in- 
formed that  ho  would  accept  the  cardinid's  hat, 
«nd^ed:  Mother  of  Ood!  he  shall  wear 
it  on  his  shoulders  then,  for  I  will  leare  him 
never  a  head  to  set  it  onl"  The  aged  bishop 
was  at  once  coodemned  on  tiie  diarge  of  deny- 
ing the  king's  supremacy,  and  was  beheaded. 
He  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  7  penitential 
psalms,  sermons,  and  controversial  and  devo- 
tional treatises.  Erasmus,  his  literary  opponent, 
describes  him  as  a  roan  of  extensive  powers  of 
niii;.',  and  for  integrity,  sweetness  of  temper, 
and  greatness  of  sool,  enperior  to  most  persons 
ofhiaage.  HislUbbasbeenwrHtenbytheBer. 
J;  Lewis  (2  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1854). 

FISHERIES,  the  hnnness  of  catching  fish 
npon  a  large  scale,  and  the  looaKtles  frequented 
by  the  kinds  of  fish  that  are  the  chief  objects  of 
pnrsoit  and  captore,  saoh  as  the  ood,  herring. 
UMokerel,  and  salmon.  The  whale  fishery  and 
the  seal  fis^hery  arc  terms  employed  to  designate 
the  pursuit  of  the  whale  and  Uie  seal,  though 
those  animals  are  not  fishes.  (See  Wbalb 
FtsnRBT,  and  Seal  Fisnrrrr) — Among  the 
ancients,  fisheries  were  earned  on  extensively 
ftwn  *  ToiT'earlT^pciiodyand  forawd  «  Yalnable 


branch  f  f  industry.  Byamtinm  (the  raodffl 
Constantinople),  and  Sinope  on  the  Bkd  ks, 
were  famous  for  their  faierativefiihsriia  Una 
Suetonin?  wo  learn  tliat  the  ifittrwia  or  Ijtrn- 
prey,  the  favorite  fish  of  the  Rocnans, 
caught  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  the  m 
around  Sicily,  in  the  Csrpathisn  set  be- 
tween Crete  and  Rhodes.  Li  the  8d  ceotarr 
of  our  era  the  fishemiL  ii  of  the  MeditgrTam 
pursued  their  prey  not  only  on  the  cosst^  M 
in  the  open  sea.  making  Inng  voyages,  tod  cm 
pi^^ingthe  pillars  of  rierct3li  >.  Hiefiakr/- 
of  Egypt  were  e^Mciaily  celebrt^  ior  ita 
prodneoTeneas,  bnt  they  were  sO  islaA,  n 
lakes,  canals,  and  the  river  y'lle.  The  Em- 
tiaos  regarded  the  sea  with  abborreoot^  ssdM 
not  seem  to  have  flaiied  In  HatniMs;  te4 
fresh-water  fish  they  made  great  afle,,{ts  a»- 
sumption  being  encouraged  by  law.  Oa  tb 
9th  day  of  the  first  month  every  penoa  wh 
obliged  to  eat  a  fried  fish  before  ttie  door  Is 
house,  except  the  priests,  who  burned  instid 
of  eating  the  fish.  Though  of  a  maddf  ilaTcr,  . 
and  insipid  compared  with  sea  fislu  the  Mi  cf 
Egypt  seems  to  nave  been  highly  prized  Tit 
Israelit«i  remembered  with  regret  "the  fish 
which  (they)  did  eat  in  Egj-pt  freely."  Tie 
revenues  arising  from  the  tisheries  of  Like 
Hoeris  were  given  to  the  queen  of  Egypt  for 
pin  money,  and  are  said  to  have  aaMxmtalii 
1470,000  annually.'The  earliest  mentiostfth* 
herring  fishery  that  has  reached  us  dates  ftwn 
A.  J).  709.  The  ood  fishery  honn  to  be  re«a- 
lated  by  legislation  in  western  Eorope  tovs4 
the  iM(!  of  the  9th  century.  From  an  onS-  ^ 
nance  of  Oliarles  YI.  in  1415  it  appears  tkit  tbt 
madkerd  fisbeiy  of  Fktmee  at  mat  period  *b 
Tory  extensive,  and  that  the  flsh  were  «ldit 
an  extremely  low  rate  in  the  marisets  of  hfi. 
The  development  of  the  fidieriss  during  r.^ 
middle  ages  was  greatly  promotef^  V;  ^'^o 
maud  for  fish  that  was  created  by  the  £Mtt(rf 
the  church.  But  the  discovery,  at  the  esd  of  • 
the  16th  century,  of  Newfonnd'nnd  sod  i»  : 
fisheries,  which  to  this  day  surna^^  aU  othenia 
magnitude  and  value,  gave  too  greatest  in>- 
to  (ho  busines?.  Tlie  cod,  muckcrel,  id 
Jic-rnng  are  the  chief  objects  of  ptirsuit,  wA 
their  range  is  not  limited  to  the  neigJibcr! 
of  Newfoundland,  but  they  are  canrf»i  in 
numbers  on  the  coast  of  Kew  Engund,  te  w 
the  bavs  and  inlets  of  the  British  rasritiw 
possessions,  and  on  the  coast  itfXahndor. 
Freneh  were  the  first  £urq)esns  who  eof*^ 
in  the  American  cod  fishery.  They 
Ifewfoandland  as  early  as  1604.  In  1508  cm 
Thomas  Anbert  made  a  fishing  voyage  ^ 
Dieppe  to  the  gulf  of  St.  Lav-  r. n  and  awr 
tliat  the  Newfoundland  fiiiheries  incrcaied  » 
rapidly  that  ln-15174Jiey  gave  m[>\ojm^^^ 
60  vessels  from  difTerent  nations  cliiefly.  hov* 
ever,  from  France.  In  167T  there  were  1» 
Freneh  veasela  engaged  in  fbe  busiDeM,  vbicb 
they  pursued  with  great  success.  A  fewywn 
later  the  government  of  Henry  iV.  took*<*»J 
ncMDNa  to  pRrtaot  and  enoonnfs  tbi  m 
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jhcTT.  Early  in  tho  17th  centnrr^  howeror, 
iM  boaiaeas  bwaa  to  dedin^  6o  that  io  1645 
be  Bomber  <ff  FreiMh  tmms  «inp1n7«d  In  it 
m  60  leas  than  in  1 577.  At  thi>?  pcrind  began 
bote  angry  oooteato  between  the  Ifreucb  and 
aboQt  tbe  aovweign^.of  the  ^ing 
TocnJs,  which  continocd,  vrith  more  or  loss 
iolcDoe,  for  upward  of  a  oentory.  After  tbo 
iwtyofR^riinokin  1697,  the  French  claimed 
M  ezdnare  ownership  of  the  American 
iaherie«,  and  their  cruisers  seized  and  confis- 
ated  iB  British  fiahiog  vessels  found  anywhere 
^itof  Uie  Kennebec  river,  hi  Maine,  except  on 
ae  western  coast  of  Newfoundland,  where,  by 
I  specific  stipulation  of  the  treaty  of  Rjnswlel^ 
hi  English  were  permitted  to  fish.  The^e  pro- 
(Dsiofls  of  Franco  to  the  monopoly  of  the 
ish.i,;;  grounds  were  among  tlie  causes  of  the 
nr  declared  bv  England  in  1702.  By  the 
treaty  of  peace  in  1718  the  ¥Veneh  fishermen 
'ere  prohibited  from  roitilng  within  80  leagues 
i  UiaaoMtof  Nova  Scotia^and  tho  Tig^t  of 
Eagbad  to  the  whole  of  wewflwHwIlMid  was 
ickaoirledged,  though  it  was  conceded  Uiat 
tfa«  f  reock  should  have  the  privUeKe  of 
faUng  an  thtt  eeetom  eoast  of  that  tdand, 

from  Cape  Bonovista  to  tlie  northern  yiomt, 
iVnoe  aloDg  the  w^tern  eh  ores  as  far  as  Point 
Ikicbe.  The  eonoeiBlon  to  France  of  eren  thb 
limited  right  to  the  American  fisheries  was 
vehemently  condemned  in  England.  The  earl 
of  Oxford,  ooe  of  Queon  Anne's  mhiisters,  was 
irapeaehcd  for  high  treason  in  1717,  and  among 
the  charges  against  him  it  was  alleged  "  that 
in  defiance  of  an  express  act  of  parliament,  as 
well  as  in  contempt  of  tlio  frequent  and  ear- 
Wsl  represeatationa  of  tho  merchants  of  Great 
Hritun  and  of  the  commissioners  of  trade  and 
plntatioDs,''  he  had  advised  bis  sovereign  that 
aobjects  of  France  should  have  the  lib- 
«ty  of  fisliing  and  drying  tish  in  Newfonnd- 
•Md."  The  French,  however,  notwitbatanding 
adoAon  from  Nova  Scotia,  and  fhom 
iWKtof  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  continued 
pmoo  the  fisheriea  with  energy  and  aucoesa. 
wy  NttM  OD  the  island  of  Cape  Breton, 
nhpTs       built  the  famous  town  ru  1  f<  rtn^ss 
of  i&Qbburg,  at  an  expense  of  80,000,000  ii- 
^  to  protect  and  iBcilibite  the  lUMrie&  In 
1*21  their  fleet  of  fishing  vessels  is  said  to  havo 
iiKrMsed  to  400  sail,  a  greater  number  than  at 
uty(t>rmer  period.  A  qnarterofaeentmylater 
nomber  of  their  vessels  was  computed  at  600, 
"WDned  by  27,000  men,  and  producing  fish  to 
Wttnual  value  of  $4,600,000.   Lomsbarg  was 
'wgwat  rendozvooaoi  the  Frc  n  el  i  fi  ermen,and 
•■•cqnired  an  immense  importauooia  Amer- 
aflSurs.  "  More  than  200  pieces  of  cannon 
-«re mounted  to  defend  it,"  pnys  Habine.  "So 
P^^aaitastrenfirth  th:it  itwaacalied  the  Dun- 
kirk of  America,  it.  lirul  tiunneriee  and  palaces, 
•yyMMOd gardens.  That  such  a  city  rose  upon 
■|'**i««)lale  isle,  in  the  infanov  of  American 
coioouation,  appears  incredible.  Explanation  is 
^.■looe  in  the  fishing  enthusiasm  of  the 
bl7tf  thbttranshoUwaaberftead 


and  raptnred  by  a  vohmtccr  force  from  Now 
£ngUnd,  largely  composed  of  fishermen,  and 
led  by  Sir  Wflltam  Pepperell,  the  son  of  a  fidi- 
erman  of  the  Isles  of  Shoals.  He  was  made  a 
baronet  for  this  exploit,  which  excited  the  greats 
est  enthusiasm  in  England,  where  it  waa  con- 
sick' red  '*  an  cqnivalent  for  all  the  sTlcces^:s  of 
the  French  upon  the  continent."  The  first  lord 
of  the  admiralty  dedared  that  if  France  waa 
master  of  Portsmouth,  ho  would  hang  the  man 
who  should  give  Capo  Breton  in  exchange.'* 
The  Frencb  fisheries  deolincd  rapidly  after  the 
fall  of  Louisbtirg,  so  that  of  500  vessels  that 
constituted  tho  fishing  fleet  of  Franco  in  1745 
only  100  remained  in  1746.  By  the  treaty  of 
Paris  in  1763  it  was  agreed  that  tho  French 
should  have  tbo  liberty  of  fishing  and  drying 
fish  on  a  part  of  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland 
and  of  fishing  in  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence  at  the 
distance  of  8  leagues  aud  upward  fhnn  the  shore, 
and  on  the  coasts  of  Cai>o  Breton  at  tho  distance 
of  IftleagoeafrcHii  theshore.  The  little  isianda 
of  St  Pterro  and  IBqtielon  near  the  8.  eoast  of 
Nl^'i  fciitidland  were  rcdod  to  France  to  servo 
as  shelter  for  the  French  fishermen.  A  few 
years  later,  in  1768,  the  nnmber  of  fVaneli  ve^ 
sels  at  Newfoundland  liad  increased  to  259.  I^y 
t^  treaty  of  peace  in  1788  the  right  oi  the 
Frendi  to  Miquelon  and  St.  Pierre  was  con- 
firmed, but,  ^vns  alleged,  to  prevent  ooarrela, 
France  renounced  her  right  to  fish  on  tnat  part 
of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  which  stretches 
from  Cape  Bonavista  to  Cape  St.  John  or  Vvmt 
Biche.  The  French  revolution  was  disastrous 
to  the  &iharfea,  so  that  in  1792  the  number  of 
Frenchmen  enpraged  in  them  in  the  North  Amer- 
ican seas  wuis  less  than  3,400.  During  llio  reigu 
of  Napoleon  they  continued  to  languish,  and  the 
fishermen  met  with  severe  losses  from  the  Brib> 
ish  cruisers.  After  the  peace  of  1815  tho  busi- 
ness rapidly  increased,  till  in  1852  the  co<l 
fishery  tdone  employed  450  ships  and  14,000  sea- 
men. In  1866  ue  products  of  the  French  fish- 
ti  Wk  r  i'  otTicially  estimated  to  bo  worth  16,- 
100,000  francs.  The  protection  and  encourage- 
ment of  thia  great  braneli  of  national  industry 
has  from  its  commencement  been  sedulously  at- 
tended to  by  the  French  govenmient.  Bounties 
to  a  large  amonnt  are  granted  to  the  ilriiennai. 
At  j  ri^  sent,  under  a  law  i)a.s«:'d  in  lPr>l,  tho 
bounties  to  the  cod  fisheries  are  as  follows :  for 
eaeh  man  of  the  crew  of  a  vessel  employed  on  tho 
coast  of  Newfoundland  or  Iceland,  60  francs ; 
for  each  metric  quintal  (220|  Iba)  of  dry  cod- 
flih,  SO,  16,  or  12  francs,  according  to  the  coun- 
try to  which  it  is  shipped,  the  highest  bounty 
being  given  on  codfish  shipped  to  the  French 
oolomaa  in  America,  India,  and  the  west  coast  of 
Africa. — Sebastian  Onliot  on  his  return  from  his 
_voyago  of  discovery  in  1497  first  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  English  to  the  American  fisheries, 
by  pointing  out  the  abundance  of  fish  in  the  seas 
around  Newfoundland  and  Labrador.  The  first 
English  voyages  in  quest  of  fish,  however,  of 
which  we  biiave  any  account,  were  in  1517.  In 
168SL40  or  aft  lMWM«*4i>tifcA^*A«MwmAflf||n||i4^ 
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fi^liormcn  wore  boflt  in  Ncwfoandliind,  which 
inaj  tliusclaim  to  be  much  theoldcst  English  col- 
ony in  Anioricft,  tliougli  no  permanent  settlement 
was  effected  till  about  a  century  later.  In  1548 
parlimneut^  to  encourage  the  fisheries,  pa^d  an 
act  laying  heavy  pendties  on  persons  convicted 
of  eating  flesh  on  fish  days.  At  the  same  time 
restrictions  previously  existing  were  removed, 
and  the  Kewfonndland  fishery  matle  free  to  every 
English  subi«ot  In  1608  another  fMst  wMM«ed 
providing  that** for  the  midirtmaiiM  of  slrip- 
pii  L',  tlio  increase  of  fishermen  and  marines,  an  d 
for  the  qkaring  of  the  fresh  victual  of  the  realm, 
It  liiall  not  be  lawfld  ftir  way  one  toeatfledion 
Wednesdays  and  Saturday*,  unles:^  Tindor  the 
fonfeitore  of  £3  for  each  offence."  The  sick  and 
tboM  who  had  bought  special  lioesMea  were  ex- 
re])tcd  from  tlie  action  of  this  statute.  But 
03  uoder  them  laws  the  mass  of  the  people  were 
compelled  for  163  days  of  the  year  to  abstain 
from  meat,  the  demand  for  fish  was  of  course 
very  great.  In  1583  bir  Humphrey  Gilbert  took 
possession  of  Newfoundland  under  the  first 
diarter  granted  in  England  for  colonization  in 
America,  and  from  tbia  act  of  Sir  Humphrey 
and  from  the  discovery  by  Cabot  in  1497,  Eng- 
land derives  her  right  to  Newfoundland  and  ita 
fishing  grounds.  At  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century  it  is  estimated  that  200  English  ships 
went  annnaUy  to  Newfoundland,  and  Uiat  they 
employed  in  eatcSiing  and  curing  the  fish  not 
lesa  than  10.000  men  and  boys.  In  1003  Bar- 
tholomew Gosnold  explored  the  coast  of  New 
England,  and,  catching  cod  near  the  Kratbem 
cape  of  Massaclmsctts,  gave  it  the  name  if  Tm-u-^. 
CtpL  John  Smith  followed  in  1614^  and  on  the 
coast  of  IMne  took  and  dried  or  pielded  47,000 
fish,  the  profits  from  which,  and  from  the  fnrs 
ho  bought  of  the  Indiana,  amounted  to  $7,000. 
From  this  time  the  fiflhenM on  the  coast  of  New- 
England  began  to  bo  prosecuted  witli  vigor.  In 
1616  full  fare;!  were  taken  by  8  Knclish  ships, 
and  sold  at  highprioea in  Spain  .in  I  tho  Canary 
islands.  In  1 1  •-'}  the*  inland  of  Monhegan  off  tho 
coast  of  Huiito  had  become  a  noted  fishing 
station,  and  in  1622  profitable  fishing  voyages 
to  New  England  Were  made  by  85  Englisli  ships. 
In  1621  an  angry  controversy  arose  in  England 
in  consequence  of  a  claim  set  up  by  the  council 
of  Plymouth,'*  a  company  chorterad  by  James 
I.,  to  the  monopoly  of  filing  in  tho  American 
seas  between  tho  40th  and  48th  degrees  of  N. 
latttodd.  Thia  company  demanded  from  each 
Tend  flabittg  in  thMO  waters  a  tax  of  n1»oat  88 
cents  a  too.  Tlds  claim  was  stoutly  i.  listed. 
The  honse  of  ooounottB  took  part  with  the  fisher* 
men,  and  the  contest  was  oootioned  into 
reign  of  Chariot  T.,  and  was  one  of  thecanses 
of  the  quarrel  between  him  and  parliament^ 
which  brought  on  Uie  elvfl  war.  in  1689  the 
province  of  Massjirhnsetts  parsed  an  ant  for  tho 
encoJiragement  of  the  fisheries.  exemi)tinp  fish- 
ing ve.Msvls  from  all  duties  or  taxes  for  7  years. 
Tlie  English  fleet  at  Kewfoundland  about  this 
time  haid  d wimbled  from  400  to  150  sail,  parUy 
from  the  diminidied  oonsoniptim  of  OBh  in 


Europe  owing  to  the  growth  of  Protestartism, 
and  partly  from  the  increase  of  tJwj  coa&t  fijsliery 
by  the  settlers  on  Newfoundland.  Charks  H, 
in  IfifiO,  issued  a  proclamation  for  the  strict  oh- 
SiTvujice  of  Lent,  assiguiiig  as  one  rea&un  "Uue 
good  it  proluccs  ia  the  employment  of  fiA» 
men."  In  the  same  year  parUam«Dt  pasKd  aa 
act  remitting  the  duty  on  salt  med  in  coriag 
fish,  and  exempting  all  fishing  materials  froca 
OQstoma  and  excise.  Still  tiae  aiaubcr  oC 
ing  Tessela  oontfaraed  to  deeKne,  till  In  Iffl 

only  80  were  «.'nt  out.  To  revive  the  tr»^ 
the  barbaroos  expedient  was  resorted  te«< 
breaking  np  Hm  aettlemeota  In  KowfooalBi 

fnnn  v.-|;ir*i  ^r.:^t  fishing  was  carried  on,asd 
the  tishenuen  were  accordingly  driven  off  «&d 
their  dw«ilin§a  homed  by  Sir  Jda  Berry, 
who  was  sent  ^■^i^r  fnr  that  purpose?.  Tiii 
harsh  measure  increa.sed  thu  nunilK-r  of  fishia^ 
vesseLs,  which  in  1674  had  risen  to  270.  eiaflii;* 
ing  10,800  men.  Toward  the  ( n  1  of  tlie  eentmy 
settlers  were  agiun  allowed  to  dwi^ll  in  Kev* 
foundland,  and  in  1729  the  nnmber  of  re^^ieal 
inhabitants  was  estimated  at  6,0f>O.  TLt-  t-et 
fisliery  of  the  colonist»  again  supplanted  iu 
fishery  in  vebsel.s  of  largo  size,  and  to  omocnj:? 
the  home  merchants  parliament  in  1775  alloved 
a  botmty  of  £40  to  each  of  tho  fintt  25  >hip^ 
£20  to  the  next  100,  and  £10  to  tho  <ec.>nd  1* 
that  should  make  fumof  fish  before  the  ia^ik 
of  July  and  retom  to  the  fishing  ^ronnda  fer  a 
second  l  i  litiu'.  At  this  time  the  wliole  nom- 
her  of  British  sul^ecta  employed  io  the  N««- 
Ibnndland  fisheries  waa  S8,86S.  all  otf  whrns,  '$ 
is  sai  l,  lu-came  sailors.  Tlie  Ent:li>li  fi-l.-cirkf 
were  exceedingly  pro^erous  between  17dd  mi 
1816.  In  1814, 1,200,000  qnintala  <^  fiab  w«e 
protlnced,  worth  $12,000,000.  Tln  rchavebwo 
great  liuctoatioDS  since  then  both  iu  the  nnmb«T 
of  fish  talcen  koA  In  their  price  in  the  market, 
but  the  average  annual  catcli  of  c^xlfi-ih  by  the 
Engli^ll  fishermen  is  computed  at  a  luiilioocf 
quintals  of  112  lbs.  each.  They  are  sold  chiefij 
in  tho  Br(t  '«!i  islands,  in  British  Airjerica,  uii 
in  Portugal,  lialy,  Spain,  Brazil,  and  the  Weal 
IndiM.  The  homo  fisheries  of  the  Britidliiliadi 
are  of  great  extent  and  importance,  the  sur- 
rounding seas  swanning  with  ncrring,  mackerel, 
cod,  and  otlier  sjiccies.  The  formation  of  rxi- 
roads  has  greatly  increased  tho  coasomption  d 
fish  by  rendering  it  possiUe  far  ttte  inhabittfa 
of  the  most  interior  parts  of  the  i  n  i:C:<  n .  to  ob- 
tuo  sea  fish  in  afew  hours  aiUr  thc^  are  cta^ 
In  Binnlngham,  for  example,  ^o  amrai]  de* 
mand  has  risen  >ineo  th  ■  (>j>ening  of  railDrtys 
from  400  to  4,000  tons.  A  very  prodnctive  skr 
non  fishwy  li  eanrled  on  in  too  Seottiiit  sal 
Irish  rivers.  Tho  east  coast  of  Scotland  15  tl  e 
ohi«^  seat  of  the  herring  fishery,  the  anneal 
dnot  of  whidi  ia  oonpated  at  650,000  barrels, 
worth,  at  16s.  a  barrel,  £520,000.  TIic  touu 
value  of  tho  British  fisheries  i^i  e:>timated  ai 
£4,500,000.  Tlie  coast  and  river  fisboricfSf 
tho  Britib^h  i?]nnds,  after  deducting  all  expen**^, 
y  ield  a  pron  t  of  £ 1,500,000.  Among  other  Eu- 
 the  Dtttob  ihr  savenl — 
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took  tU  lead  ia  iib»  fisheries,  and  tk»  b«rriiig 
fahery  WM  lonp  a  ehlef  toarM  of  tbiif  wealth. 

It  ha';,  however,  much  declined,  though  it  still 
Mwlojs  about  1,600  TeMeU  and  8,000  meiu 
nd  ppodooes  aa  »T«rage  aninuit  amount  of 

4,000,Ch:iO  tlorjiM.  There  al-^o  a  productive 
cod  MiiiTj  carried  on  upoa  the  Dogger  bank, 
whidi  lies  between  Holland  and  England.  The 
Norvegiaa  cod  fisheries  are  extremely  valu.iblc, 
And  are  carried  on  cbieflj  from  the  province  of 
Ftmnark,  whicli  haa  amploycd  in  them  8,000 
w^eL*  and  15,or>o  men.  Their  average  annual 
product  Li  stated  at  10,000,000  fish,  21,500 
baiDibof  cod-liver  oil,  and  26,0CK)  t^rrels  of 
ihe  total  value  of  which  i<5  estimated  at 
jl,5i'0,000.  There  is  also  a  biilmon  fishery  of 
freat  value  carried  oi\  in  the  rivers  of  Norway. 
Ubaten  to  the  number  of  100,000  annually  are 
sent  to  London,  and  In  some  years  shark  fishing 
is  pureued  with  inucli  success.  In  1846, 20,000 
sbarks  were  taken  8  veaaela  fiUad  out  for  the 
parpoae.  The  inland  flsberki  of  Bnada  are 
aiDoog  the  moat  produ<  fi\  l  iu  the  world.  The 
raiw  of  the  atoigooa  uonuallj  oanght  in  the 
valM  of  Astrakhan,  and  in  the  Km  and  the 
Emba,  is  |1, 750,000.  The  total  value  of  the 
Cn^  &heries  is  estimated  at  |2,600,000. 
Thswitefs  of  Ohina  tSbomA  in  flab,  and  it  is  e»* 
timatcd  by  high  nnrhnrity  that  one  tenth  of  the 
peoi>l«  of  that  empire  derive  tiieir  food  from 
tlie  water.  The  coasts  are  crowded  trith  eii> 
terpriffliig  and  industrimis  fishermen,  and  be- 
Mde  the  net  and  the  lioi>lc,  a  grexit  variety  of 
in^cmoos  expedienta  an  naed  to  oaptare  tte 
ftih.  In  the  eastern  provinces,  cormomnts  are 
trained  in  great  numbers  to  ootch  ihsh,  which 
tbey  bring  to  thdr  masker,  who  sits  in  a  boat 
trim  which  ho  oversees  at  the  same  time  12  or 
15  of  the  birthi, — The  great  sea  tisheries  of  the 
rait«d  States  are  mostly  carried  on  from  New 
Ssgkad.  They  date  from  the  earliest  settlement 
sT  the  cotmtry,  it  being  probable  that  among 
the  motives  thdt  led  to  the  colonization  of  Mas- 
winaetta  was  the  hope  of  profit  from  the  fiah- 
cries  en  theooBst,  which  Smith,  Areher,  Brere- 
■'fli, and  otlier  writers  of  the  ilny  represented  as 
«urpas»Qg  even  ttiose  of  Kewfonndlaud.  Ed- 
ward Window,  in  hia  '^lIurratiYO  of  the  true 
(iroands  and  Cau«e^4  of  the  First  Planting  of 
Xi^w  England,^*  relates  an  iut^rview  l^tween 
^■M  L  and  the  agent  of  the  Puritana  who 
wmover  to  England  from  Leyden  in  1618  to 
*f'licit  his  consent  to  their  going  to  America. 
Tbti  king  asked  them :  What  {>r<)tit  might 
arise?"  They  an«»wered:  "Fishing;'  I'jion 
which  James  replied :  8o  God  have  niy  k)u1, 
'tis  an  honest  trade;  *twas  the  apostle^  own 
calling."  Very  soon  after  their  arrival  at  Ply- 
*Wth  the  pilgrims  engaged  in  the  lisheries. 
>n  1624  they  sent  to  England  a  ship  laden  with 
aad  in  the  next  year  two  others  with  fish 
fcrs.  In  1628  they  were  selling  fish  to  the 
I^^ntoh  at  New  A^.i-terdam.  About  1670  the 
I'^uiit^  of  the  inaokor^  basa,  and  herring  fiah- 
«n<^  at  Cape  Ood  were  mnted  to  linmd  *  free 
ina^  which  was  opencKl  in  1071.  Vnm  Bot> 
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ton  fish  began  to  be  exported  aa  early  aa  Iflsa. 
In  1080  the  general  oonrt  of  ICaasadraaetts 

ji  issed  an  act  to  encourage  the  fisheries  by  ex- 
empting fishing  vessels  and  all  property  con- 
neeted  with  them  from  taxes  and  dntiea  for  T 

years.  At  the  close  of  the  17th  century  the 
merchants  of  Maseaohusetta  exported  aonuallj 
•boat  100,000  qnintab  of  oodfiah,  worth  $400,- 

fioo,  to  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Italy.  In  1781  the 
fislieries  of  the  colony  employed  5,000  or  6,000 
men.  Ten  years  later  the  nnmher  of  fishing 
vessels  belonging  to  Massachusetts  was  400,  be-l 
side  as  many  (shallops  atul  undecked  hoats.  The 
annual  produce  of  the  cod  fishery  was  about 
230,000  quintal^,  of  whir},  fTOO.OOO  worth  was 
exported.  At  ttio  outbreak  of  tlic  revolutionary 
contest  the  fishing  towna  were  rich  and  popi»> 
lous.  Marhlehena  was  second  only  to  Boston 
in  population  and  property.  Iu  1775,  in  tho 
hope  of  starving  New  England  into  submission, 
the  British  parliament  passed  the  act  to  deprive 
the  colonics  of  the  right  of  fishing  on  the  banks 
of  Newfoundland.  The  breaking,  out  of  hos- 
tilities, which  soon  followed,  nearly  destroyed 
the  flaheriea  for  a  time.  The  fishermen  of  Hew 
England  turned  their  attention  to  privateering, 
and  of  the  200,000  tons  of  British  shipping  oap- 
tvred  dnrfng  the  war  it  la  eompnted  that  at 
least  one-half  was  taken  by  them.  >farblehead 
sent  an  entire  regiment  of  men  to  Washington^a 
«rm7,  and  so  great  wore  its  saorifieea  and  losses 
tliat  nt  the  end  of  the  war  the  town  reckoned 
COO  widows  and  1,000  fatherless  children  inn 

Sopulation  of  less  than  4,000.  The  towna  of 
alem  and  Beverly  fitted  onr  nrninst  the  enemy 
in  the  course  of  the  contest  oJ,  vessels  with  760 
guns  and  nearly  4,000  seamen.  The  capture  of 
the  fishing  region  from  the  English  was  a  favor- 
ite project  with  the  revolutionary  leaders,  aiid 
much  negotiation  upon  the  subject  was  held 
with  the  French  government,  which  was  offer- 
ed, in  case  of  success,  possession  of  one  half  of 
Newfoundland  and  equal  rights  with  the  Ameri- 
cans in  the  waters  ot  the  fishing  grounds.  These 
projects,  however,  rcsolted  in  nothing.  In  th« 
negotiation  of  tlie  treaty  of  peace  at  the  end  of 
the  war,  the  right  of  the  AmericMis  to  a  share 
in  the  fiaheriee  waa  seenred  by  ^e  firmneM  of 
John  Adams,  who  made  the  c^nn  :  n  of  that 
right  an  uUiniatuni  in  the  diticussums  with  the 
British  commissioners.  By  the  treaty  it  was 
agreed  '*  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
shall  continue  to  tju^oy  unmolested  the  right  to 
take  fish  of  every  kmd  on  the  (irund  bank,  and 
on  all  the  other  banks  of  Newfouiidhmd ;  also 
in  the  gidf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  at  all  other 
places  in  the  sea  where  the  inhabitants  of  botl^ 
countries  used  at  any  time  heretofore  to  fish; 
and  aiM>,  that  tlie  inhabitants  of  tlie  Unitecj 
8t^e8  shall  have  liberty  to  take  fish  of  every 
kind  on  such  part  of  the  coast  of  Newfound- 
land as  British  fishermen  shall  nse,  and  also  on 
the  coasts,  buys,  tuxA  creeks  of  all  other  of  his 
Britannic  majesty's  dominions  in  America." 
To  check  the  growth  of  the  United  States  llab> 
eries  md  to  promote  those  of  tbelrjown  oolo- 
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oies,  tfa«  Brituii  government  issued  aa  order  in 
ooanoU,  Joly,  lYSB,  prohibiting  American  fish 
from  heln^  v:\n-\ed  to  the  British  "West  Indie-i, 
which  liad  been  before  the  war  one  of  tlie  be^t 
markets  for  the  Hew  Englmd  trade  in  fish. 
TJif  foieral  gorcrDinrnt  enrly  rcoof^nized  the 
iinportance  of  the  Hsiiunes  tuid  the  necei>i»ity 
of  enooQH^^taig  then  bj  k^atire  action.  In 
1789  conjfress  passed  an  act  graiithig  a  hounty 
of  6  cunta  per  qumtal  on  dried  aud  pickled  &&h 
exported  from  the  United  States,  and  imposing 
ft  duty  of  50  cents  per  anintal  on  foreign  fish. 
In  17d2  the  bounty  on  uried  and  pickled  fish 
was  abolished,  and  a  specific  allowance  ■was 
made  to  vesaela  employed  in  the  cod  fishery :  to 
boftta  between  6  andSOtons,  $1  per  too  uumally ; 
to  those  bv  t  w  r-cn  20  and  30  tons,  60  cents  per  ton 
•dditiooai  i  and  to  those  more  than  80  tons,  13  <K) 
per  too ;  but  the  aiaraal  anowanee  to  any  ono 
vessel  was  limited  to $170.  In  1797 these  nitL'-^ 
were  increased.  Vessels  of  tho  smallest  class 
wore  allowed  $1  60  per  ton  annnally ;  vessds 
upward  of  20  ton<j,  |2  40  per  ton;  and  tho 
maximnm  was  fixe<l  at  $273.  Daring  tite  war 
with  England  in  1812-U5  the  enemy^s  cruisers 
kept  tlie  t'ir-ii<  tmrn  from  the  distant  fishing 
grounds.  Muny  oi  them  entered  the  navy,  and 
the  frigate  Constitution  was  chiefly  manned  bgr 
them.  They  fitted  out  privateers  in  preat  num- 
bers, and  ihougii  remarkably  successful  in  their 
new  pursuit,  so  great  was  tlie  nutnl>er  who 
were  exposed  to  the  chances  of  war  that  among 
ttie  prisoners  discliargcd  from  Dartmoor  on  the 
conclusion  of  peace  there  wore  f)00  men  from 
the  little  town  of  Harblohead  alone.  In  the 
negotiations  ftir  peace  the  Englfah  oomniarioa- 
er«  strove  earnestly  to  procure  tho  consent  of 
the  American  commiaaioners  to  a  relinqdab> 
a««t  of  tbo  i4^t  of  tho  United  8tat«i  to  tho 
use  of  tho  fishing  groimds,  Vi  it  tlie  latter  wero 
instructed  to  break  off  the  negotiation  and  oome 
home,  raUicr  than  allow  the  qnestion  of  aor* 
rondcriiiLr  the  fisheries  to  bo  discussed.  Tho 
British,  however,  maintained,  even  after  peaco 
was  eondnded,  toat  the  state  of  hostiUti^  had 
abrogated  the  concession  of  rights  made  in  17S3. 
Discussions  eoEued  between  the  two  govero- 
ments,  which  rendted,  in  1818,  in  a  oouTention, 
by  which  it  was  agreed  that  tho  Americana 
should  have  the  liberty  of  talcing  fish  on  tlio 
southern  coa.st  of  Newfoundland  between  Ca|^ 
Bay  and  the  Ramean  islands ;  from  Capo  Kay 
to  the  Quirpon  islands;  on  the  shores  of  the 
Hagdalene  islands;  and  also  on  the.  southern 
ooaat  oi  Labrador  from  Mount  Joly  to  and 
fhtoogh  the  straits  of  Belleisle,  and  thence 
nortJiw.irdly  )nd<  fii  if  rly  along  the  coast.  Tho 
United  Btatea  on  their  part  renooaoed  formally 
ttM  light  of  fithtng  on  or  wfthin  8  marine 
mflew  of  tliP  British  dominions  in  America 
not  included  in  tho  aboYO  neoified  limits. 
Tho  net  at  tongnm  now  hi  mtoe  respecting 
Ming  bounti  cs  was  passed  in  If'll),  It  re» 
^nirea  that  ve^^s  claiming  bounty  shall  have 
been  oxditrively  employed  in  tho  ood  fishery 
at  tM  A  vedfioA  ptriod  betwtio  tho  JmI  dij 


of  February  and  the  last  day  of  ^NoveutVer; 
the  master  and  |  of  the  crew  moat  be  citiuos 
of  the  rnited  8tatea^  ar.J  very  Btrinpeat  procf 
must  be  laid  before  the  eoliector  ui  ihe  distrid 
to  which  tho  tobnI  bdoogs,  that  all  the  reqiA* 
pitions  liftve  been  complied  with.  The  I'O'it' ties 
allowed  aru :  to  vu^'Li  betw«^n  5  aod  Ujqs, 
$8  60  per  ton ;  mora  than  80  tons  $4  per  too; 
no  vewd  to  receive  more  than  $360.  The  sr. 
erage  annnal  amount  of  these  boontica,  oC 
years,  is  about  $350,000.  In  the  Romider  of 
1862  serioos  troables  broke  oot  ca  tbo  fiiUm 
grounds  of  Britidi  America  between  the  Amer- 
ican fibhernien  and  the  Briti^jh  autlioritiei,  %Ij 
clmmed  the  right  to  ttcdode  the  Xbraier  ton 
the  bays  and  Inlela  of  tho  Britidi  poaemieK 
This  claim,  which  was  snp}.<  rted  by  an  ani-ec 
naval  force,  was  regarded  by  tho  UoUed  BUki 
■•  illegal,  and  tho  war  stesmora  Pxiamten  mi 
Vol'jj'.i  were  sent  to  tho  r;if\-t  of  Nova  Scotis  tc 
protect  the  rights  of  Uie  tibhermea.  Ibe  du- 
pnto  was  tamporartly  settled  1^  imitasl  a*' 
cessions,  and  in  1854  fi  reciprocity  treaty 
agreed  upon  by  the  two  countries,  contatniiig  tite 
following  stipulations  concerning  the  fiahenes; 
"The  inliabitants  of  the  United  States  shall  hsT*, 
in  common  with  tho  subjects  of  her  Britannie 
m^esty,  the  liberty  to  ttfO  fish  of  tmtjVai 
exr-^^pt  «1k  11  fish  on  tho  sea  coasts  and  f^hor^ 
and  III  ilm  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks  of  Csi^^k. 
KewBrunswiek,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward's 
island,  and  of  the  several  islands  thereonto  ad- 
jacent, without  being  restricted  to  any  distsnoe 
from  tho  shore,  with  permission  to  land  opo^ 
the  coasts  and  shores  of  those  colonies,  end  tiia 
idands  thereof^  and  also  upon  the  Magdalfse 
islands,  for  the  purpose  of  drying  their  nets  aod 
ottring  their  fish."  It  was  sp^fied  that  Ihs 
liber^  tins  granted  ahoidd  apply  solely  tottt 
fisheries,  and  not  to  salmon,  shad,  or  other  riter 
fiahories;  and  that  the  fishermea  sboidd  not 
interftro  with  tho  rights  of  private  fo^perty. 
or  trespass  on  parts  of  the  Flnro  oc  ui  ii-d  ly 
British  fiahermen.  Similar  nght^  with  similar 
reservationa,  wero  granted  to  Brioah  fiahennss 
on  the  coast  of  the  United  Stntc:^  nort'i  of  bC 
86".  The  total  value  of  tho  products  o^  tbs 
aea  fisheries  of  the^  United  States  exp«ttrf 
dnrinp  the  year  ending  June  30,  1S5S,  was 
$3,550,295.  Of  this  sum  $2,SG5,&47  was  tM 
product  of  the  whale  fishery,  and  $884,448  of 
tho  cod,  mackerel,  and  herring  fisheries.  The 
island  of  Uay  ti  took  of  tlie  exptirts  of  tbe  jattor 
fisheries  the  amount  of  $288,066,  or  more  thai 
one  third  of  the  whole.  The  next  best  customer 
was  CnbSf  which  took  to  thevalneof  $129,C3S. 
— Beside  the  sea  fislieries,  the  river  and  hik» 
^sheries  of  the  United  Stales  ina  of  grsst  im* 
portanoe.  There  are  TslasHo  shad  flntcffies  ia 
tlio  Connecticut,  Hudson,  Delaware,  Potomsc 
and  other  rivers  Ming  into  the  AtlMitie.  lbs 
great  Isks  fldieriss  no  those  of  Kfe,  Ham, 

Michipan,  and  Superirir.  The  vrliitp  fi^Ii  is  tbti 
principal  olyect  of  pursuit,  though  troot  and 
piokorel  are  osnght  in  large  quu^a^ueb  Iht 
monnt  tt^ifri  fp^^nj^y  it  atlhnalid  aft  dl^OM 
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>arre1a,  which  are  worth  DHriy|MQ.O0a  from 
h«  riverB  flowine  into  di«  lun^  MKHit  10,000 

•  arrela  of  pickerel,  worth  $So,000,  are  annunlly 
akexa.  The  fiaheriea  of  the  Paoifio  coix»t  of  the 
TnHed  (Btatet  are  yet  in  thehr  infiuicy,  bat  Hit 
ivers  <  f  that  region  nbonnd  5n  salmoa  of  the 
iaeat  qoalitji  of  which  a  ^cat  amount  is  already 
tmrnuaij  ^mght  flee  Report  on  the  principal 
Pisberiea  of  the  American  Seas/*  by  Lorenzo 
:tebkn<e  (Washington,  1852);  Report  on  the 
Seft  and  River  fisheries  of  New  Bmnswiok," 
by  M.  H.  Perley  (Fredericton,  1862). 

FISHES,  the  lowest  cl^  of  vertebrated  ani* 
mala,  red-blooded^  hreathiiig  tiiroogli  the  bm* 
dinia  of  water  by  means  of  hrancKuB  or  gills. 
Like  other  vertebratta,  they  have  au  internal 
llceleton,  the  hraxa  and  spinal  cord  protected 
by  ft  bony  cavity  ?in*l  canal,  mnscles  external  to 
Ule  boaea,  never  more  than  4  extreiaities,  and 
the  organs  of  special  sense  in  the  cavities  of  the 
haul ;  living  in  a  medium  heavier  than  air,  and 
ve  ry  nearly  of  the  same  density  as  their  bodies, 
locomotion  is  comparatively  easy,  and  their 
form,  fins,  and  smooth  surface  are  admirably 
calmui^ed  for  rapid  progression ;  breathing  by 
means  of  air  contained  in  the  water,  their  blood 
Is  ooldy  and  conseqneatlj  their  vital  enez^gr  is 
lew  than  thst  of  mammals  and  Mrds.  The 
brain  is  very  Fmnll,  and  the  organ?  of  scnne  <*al- 
calaled  to  receive  only  the  simplest  impressions 
«f  sights  smell,  hearing,  taste,  and  tench ;  gen- 
erally nrsnWe  to  make  any  <:(ninds,  with  an  in- 
flexible body,  simply  articulated  limbs,  iixed  and 
itaiing  eyes,  living  in  comparative  darkneei  nd 
silence,  there  is  no  change  in  their  ootmtenance, 
no  exprej^on  of  feeling  or  emotion,  no  appar- 
ent motives  in  their  monotonous  existence  be- 
Titnd  the  ner-os^i'y  of  snpplyinp-  themselves  with 
food,  escaping  U  tmi  their  enemies,  and  providing 
tor  the  continuance  of  their  species.  Their 
chief  pleasure  is  that  of  eating,  and  their  only 
danger  is  from  the  snperior  strength  and  quick- 
ness of  other  inhabitants  of  tho  waters  or  from 
the  artifices  of  man ;  to  eat^  Mid  to  avoid  beiof 
eaten,  are  the  great  oeenpatlefn  «f  their  Ihea^ 
lad  the  varieties  of  their  form-,  t'jcir  instincts, 
ad  their  favorite  haunts,  are  intimately  con- 
seeled  wMh  these  oljee(e;  the  movable  fila* 
mentsof  the  l,}ihiuf  or  pnotc.  fi^h,  the  pr')!onped 
Botit  of  the  pipe  fish  and  chajtodou,  the  wing- 
Ike  expsuioiia.of  Hie  flying  fish,  and  the  eke* 
trie  armatare  of  the  torpedo  and  pynmotus,  are 
ill  instruments  either  for  oience,  defence,  or 
tseapei  Cold-blooded;  they  are  little  sensitive 
to  chanpo=  of  temperature,  nnd  their  migrations 
and  peasoas  of  propwation  are  less  indaenoed 
by  thermometrio  oonditloiu  dun  an  thoaa  of 
the  higher  vertebrates;  many  fishes  spnwn  in 
winter,  and  it  is  in  the  cold  northern  waters 
thst  the  innumeraUe  Individuals  of  tho  cod  and 
he  rring  species  are  pursued  by  man.  Even  the 
loves  of  fishes  are  marked  by  the  same  tang 
froid  ;  very  few  species  have  sexual  union ;  la 
most,  the  niales  pursm  tlM  eggs  richer  than  the 
females,  and  coldly  feeoadato  the  spawn  of  lUh 
lBwiniidvlt%fr«n  wIMt  ailio  70019  whkk 


thef  will  never  reoogniee  and  probaUy  never 
fee.   A  few  females,  as  the  stickleback,  deposit 

eggs  in  nests  made  by  the  males  ;  some  cArry 
their  e^  and  even  their  joong  with  them  for 
«  short  period,  and  feed  and  protect  their  littlt 
ones  like  true  mothers ;  but,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  joys  of  matemitgr  are  unknown  among 
flahe%aiid1]»eeexe»cu«iiothlngfbreaoh  other 
even  in  the  breeding  season.  With  all  tliis  ap- 
parent laek  of  eqjoyment,  and  low  position  in 
the  vertebrated  series,  the  olaes  of  fishea  dis- 
plays as  much  and  perhaps  more  variety  and 
elegance  of  form  and  beauty  of  coloration  than 
the  more  psychically  favored  birds  and  mam* 
mals;  there  is  not  a  color  of  t:io  rainbow,  nor 
a  metallio  reflection,  nor  the  hue  oi  a  nreclous 
itoiMi,  wUeh  may  not  be  seen  in  the  bands,  spoti^ 
and  scales  of  fishes.  Tlieir  beauty,  therefore, 
aa  well  as  their  utUity  as  food,  early  drew  at- 
tention to  these  inhabitants  of  the  waters; 
man^r  tribes  of  men,  both  savage  and  dvilixed, 
obtamtiieir  principal  nonrishm^it  ft'om  the  sea; 
the  countless  numbers  of  cod,  mackerel,  her- 
ring and  <4her  migrating  fish^  give  em^oj* 
roent  totiionsande  of  men,  and  pro^e  important 
items  of  nati l  iKil  ^^■ealth  ;  on  the  ono  han(^  the 
poorest  person  may  satisfy  his  hunger  in  the 
eheapest  manner  wuh  fish,  and  on  the  other, 
ttio  uoaltliy  ('[  icaro  may  tempt  his  palate  by 
the  most  expensive  luxuries  from  tho  same  sea ; 
the  aristocratic  salmon  and  turbot  swim  side 
by  side  with  the  plebeian  tribes.  The  habits  of 
fishes,  even  of  the  most  common  species,  are 
aomparatively  little  known  from  the  diffiool^ 
of  observing  tlirm  in  their  native  haunts;  we 
know  that  some  ure  solitary,  and  otliers  grega- 
rious ;  some  great  waaderarii  otbaca  reateieted 
within  narrow  limits ;  some  surfiice  swimmers, 
others  remaining  near  tlie  bottom  or  at  great 
depths ;  some  living  on  sandy  bottoms,  others 
in  rooky,  others  in  muddy  localities;  some 
found  only  in  salt  water,  others  only  in  fresh, 
others  in  both  or  in  brackish  waters ;  some  seen 
only  near  the  ^ore,  others  in  very  deep  water 
ferfromlmd:  aome  ih«Uh  like  the  Aates^ 
others  active  like  tJie  Kharks  and  scomberoids ; 
some  perish  quiddy  out  of  the  water,  as  those 
with  widely  open  gOIa  Bfce  the  herring,  otlieni 
live  a  long  time  after  being  caught  like  the  eel, 
or  can  travel  over  land  or  clinib  trees  like  the 
aaiAiaa  soaodens.  It  is  to  be  hoped  th at  the  stad^ 
of  fishes  in  aqnaria  will  furnish  valuable  addi- 
tions to  our  knowledge  of  the  most  common  se- 
cies. When  we  consider  that  more  than  two 
thirds  of  the  "firfiice  of  tlie  globe  is  covered  by 
the  sea,  and  that  a  large  part  of  the  continents  is 
oe<mpied  by  lalues,  rivers,  and  marshes,  wo  jaa^ 
understand  the  importance  of  this  class  of  ani- 
mals in  tho  economy  of  nature. — ^The  external 
form  of  fishes  is  very  various,  but  the  head  is 
not  s^arated  from  the  body  by  a  distinct  neck, 
and  the  trunk  generally  is  continued  gradually 
into  the  tail;  in  the  skates  the  tail  is  Jong  and 
diatinot  from  the  body.  The  body  may  be 
rounded  aa  in  the  diodon,  eylindrieal  at  in  tha 
oai,  eonpiMBed  hafteo^tfaUj  is  in  tbera^  or 
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fl^tened  verticdlj  &fl  in  most  fisb^ ;  the  head 
maj  1m  larger  than  fhe  bodr  as  hi  the  goose 

fish,  coni]'r,'?;=r(l,  {incTiilftr,  nno  obtiisp.  sis  in  tlio 
boUhead,  proUmged  into  a  beak  as  in  the  pipe 
fldi,  or  the  upper  jaw  may  proiect  over  the 
mouth  as  in  tiie  sword  fish  .ukI  sharks;  the 
mouth  may  open  ou  the  uxidcr  or  upper  surface, 
or,  as  is  usual,  at  the  end  of  the  snoot,  with  a 
"■rofitf^r  or  less  ext<?nt  of  gape.  The  nostrils 
may  be  single  as  in  the  shiurka  and  raya^  or 
double  as  in  most  fishefl.  nMeyeavary  greatly 
in  size  and  in  direction ;  f»ener^ly  on  the  sides 
of  the  head,  iu  the  urano^copus  they  look  up- 
ward, and  in  the  flounder  family  both  are  on 
one  side.  In  the  cartilaginoos  fishes  the  exter* 
nnl  borders  of  the  gills  are  attached  to  the  skin, 
and  the  gill  openings  correppond  in  number  to 
the  intervflia  oetween  the  branch  is ;  but  in  the 
tWMOtn  fMies  there  ie  a  single  large  gill  opening 
on  each  side,  just  behind  tiie  heml,  serving  for 
the  exit  of  the  wMer  after  it  has  been«wnUow- 
fld  and  made  to  ]»a88  over  the  gills,  the  flapptng 

of  the  pill  covers  ai^nisting  tlio  ri-pir-itory  j  ro- 
cess.  Some  of  the  aj>odal  or  mura^noid  tii^hes 
have  hardly  the  rodunenta  of  fins ;  in  others, 
the  fins  are  either  vertical  and  on  the  median 
line,  or  lateral  and  in  paira.  The  lateral  fins 
are  the  pectorala  and  the  'WMitrals,  correspond- 
ing to  tlio  anterior  and  posterior  limbs  of 
higlier  animals ;  the  pectorals  are  attached  be- 
hind the  opening  of  we  gtlHa:  fbe  ventrals  are 
genernlly  on  the  lower  snrface  of  tlio  body, 
and  may  bo  variously  placed  from  under  tiie 
throat,  even  in  advance  of  the  pectorals,  to 
the  origin  of  the  tail.  The  vertical  fins 
servo  the  purposes  of  keel  and  mdder,  and  are 
tbc  dorsal  on  tbc  back,  the  anal  under  tbo  tail, 
and  the  caudal  at  the  end  of  the  bod/.  AU 
iBbxm  tosTaryfa  else  and  In  the  number  of 
A\  hich  sustain  tbein,  !  -  iDg  sometimes  spiny, 
sometimes  soft,  branched,  and  compoaed  of 
many  small  Joiots.  In  the  old  system  of  nomeB- 
dature,  the  malnropterypans  are  bony  fishes 
irltii  soft  articulated  fin  rajs,  the  acanthoptery- 
gtani^  bony  fisbes  in  whkA  eome  of  the  rays  are 
spiny,  and  the  chondroptcrygians,  tbo  so-called 
cartilaginous  fishes:  these  classes  have  been 
variously  subdivided,  and  Ihe  reader  b  i^efred 
to  t})e  article  Tchtityotooy  for  tbo  nunioro!i«i 
classifications  from  Artedi  to  Agassiz.  The  anus 
naj  open  far  behind  the  ventrals,  move  for- 
irard  with  them,  and  in  their  absence  bo  situ- 
ated even  under  the  throat,  as  in  tt&marchm  ; 
tbo  jaws  may  be  armed  with  different  kinds  of 
teeth,  which  often  exist  also  on  the  tongue  and 
varioQB  parte  of  the  month  and  throat ;  the  lips 
may  bo  provided  with  sensitive  barbels  as  in 
the  horn  pout,  or  with  fleshy  appeodagea  as  in 
fhe  eea  raven  (kmitripUrm).  The  Mn  mav 
bo  nearly  naked,  or  covered  v.-itft  ^ory  small 
scales;  the  scales  may  be  rough  grains  as  in 
fhe  sharks,  thick  plataa  aa  In  the  atorgeon,  a 
smooth  enamelled  coat  of  mail  m  in  the  lepido»- 
UuMy  smooth  as  in  the  herriog,  or  serrated  as  in 
the  perch.  Along  the  aide  cf  tiie  body  ia  the 
Uftenl  line^  ftmed  by  ft  aerias  of  poft^  tbeottt- 


l^of  themndparoos^andft;  this  line  extendi 
firoin  fhe  head  to  tbeeandal  m,  geoeraQy  at  the 

mid  height  of  the  body,  nearer  t)ic  V:ui  in  soni« 
fiishes  tboD  in  others,  aometimt^j  ccasiiig  ktag 
before  the  region  of  the  tail,  and  oetMMonsIly 
multiple;  the  scales  along  this  line  ar<»  flr<^lK-ii, 
notched,  or  perforated  for  the  protectiou  t&  the 
ducts;  they  are  sometimes  larger  or  aarihr 
than  the  rest,  and  may  be  the  only  ones  pres- 
ent ;  they  often  have  strange  fi^rns  and  anna- 
tures.  In  various  parts  of  the  body,  but 
cially  about  tbo  head,  are  nmnerooa  porai^ « 
water  tubes,  by  which  water  is  introduced  teD 
the  system,  even  into  the  circulation  ;  H>mc  tr^ 
situated  along  the  lateral  line.  The  tjmoAd. 
the  fish  skeleton  is  either  cartilage,  fibttMsti* 
lage,  or  bone;  tbo  first  is  fouftd  ici  the  sharks  aiJ 
rays,  the  second  in  the  son-fish  {arUuMgoriam^ 
and  goose  fish  {lophiu$\  anddielMtin  oemaot 
fishes;  the  chemical  competition  is  that  of  utLvr 
vertebrates^  prioapallj  the  phoepbat«  and  cariw- 
natoof  Iiine.TbeostecNogy  of  tlMhead,  brandiy 
apparatus,  trunk,  nntl  llmba,  has  Veen  alrea/Cj 

ffiven,  as  fully  as  the  limits  of  this  work  * 
ow,  in  fbe  artide  CoicPABATrvK  Axatomt  {rcL 
V.  p.  558);  for  Airther  det^  see  Gorier  and 
Valenciennes,  v<d.    and  Owen  oa  **  Fishes.**— 
Most  fishes  are  qokk  In  ttieir  mo^npnents;  the 
Balmon,  for  instance,  can  swim  at  tlTe  ralo  of  25 
feet  ia  a  second,  and  can  with  ease  pass  over  20 
to  26  miles  in  an  hour ;  progression  is  effected 
by  lateral  strokes  of  tho  water  by  the  alterriiie 
fiesions  of  the  taxi  uod  trunk ;  the  mauuer  in 
whidi  the  vertebrffi  are  connected  allows  tuy 
motion  of  the  spine  from  side  to  side,  and  tba 
muscles  destined  to  move  it  are  so  largely  det^ 
oped  as  to  form  the  principal  bulk  of  the  l<oJr ; 
while  the  vertical  nns  increase  the  amount  «f 
oar-like  surface  for  purposes  of  tecomotSon,  dit 
pectorals  and  ventrals  keep  the  fish  La  an  upriirlj; 
position,  and  assist  in  directing  its  course ;  the 
morenents  of  the  gill  covers,  by  forcing 
ward  tbo  '.".  itiT  which  is  passing  botwc'^fl 
them,  contribute  to  propel  the  fish  forwszd. 
In  the  pipe  fish  {»ifngnatktu)  the  donal  lb  ia 
its  vilration  i >  semblcs  that  of  the  screw  of  :i 
steam  propeller,  and,  with  a  similar  action  of  tiie 
f^  eanacaaferirard  or  backward  motion  witb- 
o'^t  nny  apparent  movementof the  LchIv  ;  i1k'u:c« 
adjustment  of  the  movements  of  the  fins  of  uk 
pickerel,  so  that  while  every  vajaacnniD  aoliaB 
the  fish  is  perfectly  station ary,  must  hare 
noticed  by  every  angler.  The  movement*  of  iii 
in  a  vertloid  dirsction  are  greatly  assisted  by 
tbo  swimming  or  air  bladder,  which,  thoo^ 
anatomically  a  rudimentary  Imfjg,  by  the  air 
which  it  secretes  enables  the  fishes  that  have  ii 
to  rise  or  fall  in  the  water  by  eoropreeaooy 
extension  exercised  by  the  ribs;  it  is  placed  ia 
tbo  abdomen,  under  the  spine,  and  ctimmaiu- 
catesoAen  with  the  ossofthagua  or  atomach ;  the 
air  is  apirodoot  of  aeeretion,  and  ita oattauixD^ 
reservoir  is  sometimes  a  shut  sac ;  it  is  oftea 
wanting  in  some  ^lecies  of  a  genus  wlten  others 
poMeM  ik|  and  hi  stnenilly  very  smaU  or  absent 
bgioiinaflahfffaaliaadtttaa  and  tnrbotaiia 
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F>ome  oases  it  is  oonsiderably  vascular,  resembling 
vary  maeh  a  pulmonary  sac   The  muscles  of 
fi>h  are  p'oncrallv  pale  and  comparatively  soft, 
tiiviiied  into  panUli  1  l:iy era  by  aponeurotic  lami- 
na ;  the  flavor  aud  odor  are  very  different  from 
those  of  flesh,  and  tiie  gases  of  decomposition 
are  much  more  fetid.  Some  fish  have  a  singular 
apparatus  by  which  they  adhere  to  other 
bodiea,  animate  or  inanimate ;  in  the  remora, 
of  the  genus  echeneit^  there  is  a  flattened  disk  on 
the  top  of  the  head,  coioposod  of  movable  carti- 
laginona^atea,  by  which  it  fixes  itself  to  rtooes  or 
the  bodki  of  other  fbhea;  in  the  lump  flah  and 
oUter  di*coboU^  the  roiitrals  are  arranged  to  act 
as  aackcrs  fax  attachins  them  to  varioos  sub' 
etuioM;  tiie  lamprey  eel  (petromygon)  also  at" 
taches  itself     the  mouth  to  stones  and  fishes. 
Belerring  the  reader  to  OompabativbAnatoxt 
ftr  detaw  «a  the  mmom  tspUm^  the  orgau 
of  ssense,  the  scales,  and  the  digestive  apparatu^t, 
only  eeneral  points  of  iuterest  Deed  be  men* 
tioaed  here.  The  cavity  of  the  sknll  b  very 
small  compared  to  tVic  size  of  the  body,  and  the 
braia  ia  far  from  fiiUng  it,  a  considerable  space 
being  ooeopied  by  a  spongy  fatty  substance  ;  the 
lobes  are  placed  one  behind  the  other  in  tiio  fol- 
lowing order  from  before  backward  :  olfactory 
or  lobet  of  smdl,  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  the 
optic  or  lobes  of  vision,  and  the  cerebellum. 
From  the  scaly  covering  of  their  skin,  the  sense 
of  touch  must  be  obtnse,  and  the  lips  are  their 
ooly  prehensUe  and  principal  tactile  organs,  with 
the  exception  of  the  barbels  and  other  append- 
ages above  alluded  to.   The  corneous,  slightly 
movaUet  and  often  tooth-armed  toogne  receives 
bat  few  nenrea,  aod  eaimot  he  the  seat  of  any 
>-  nse  worthy  of  the  name  of  taste;  and  more- 
over,the  food  doea  not  renudnlong  eooush  in  the 
nouth  for  toy  eaaretoe  of  tbli  mdm.  Tlie  oUhO' 
r  ifv  appiirntus  is  more  comjlif  ritcd,  butitiatrav- 
cr>ed  neiither  by     nor  the  water  used  in  res- 
piration ;  the  Banl  eavitiea  do  not  comnmnioate 
with  the  mouth.   The  ear,  almost  always  en 
tirely  within  the  cranium,  on  tlie  sides  of  the 
brun,  consists  essentially  of  a  vestibule  and  S 
geraicircular  canals,  which  receive  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  integuments  and  cran  ial  walls ;  there 
it irnfy  aajtUng  tiklft  can  be  called  externaleiR 
dram,  or  tympanic  cavity ;  loud,  sudden,  and 
etraoge  sounds  frighten  fibh,  as  tlie  experience  of 
every  fisherman  tells  him;  in  ancient,  and  o\  en 
In  modem  times,  they  have  been  taught  to  come 
and  receive  food  at  the  Unkle  of  a  bell,  or  the 
pronnnciation  of  net  names.  The  eyes  have  nei- 
ther true  lids  nor  lachrymal  apparatus;  the  pupil 
is  large  and  [jfermanently  open,  thelem  is  spheric 
cal,  ainT  (Ijo  Hat  cornea  is  covered  by  tho  skin, 
Ftdh  are  very  voraoiooa  most  of  them  living 
eo  aoliiMl  food,  and  awallowiiig  inAaeriminetely 
any  thing  of  this  kind  which  comes  in  their 
wqr;         general  like  the  lamprey  eels,  live 
vpoa  the  JoIom  cf  other  flah,  and  the  mouth  ia 
provided  with  circular  rrirtilagea,  fleshy  dlski>, 
teeth,  and  a  pistou-uko  tongue,  which  enable 
fham  to  adhere  to  any  surface.   The  iatesUnal 
fittil  ia  ahort  ud  liinpie,  aod  cUgsatioa  ia 


idiy  performed,  and  their  iucrease  iu  size  ia 
remarkably  affected  by  tlie  nature  and  abon- 
(bince  of  their  food  ;  their  limit  as  to  sire  and 
the  natural  duration  of  life  are  very  little  knuwa 
in  the  great  minority  of  species. — The  blood  of 
fishes  is  red,  and  the  globules  are  elliptical  and 
of  considerable  size.  The  heart  is  placed  under 
the  throat  in  a  cavity  separated  from  the  abdo- 
men by  a  kind  of  diaphragm,  protected  by  the 
pharyngeal  bonea  above,  the  branohial  arehea 
on  the  sides,  and  generally  by  the  scapular  arch 
behind ;  it  consists  of  a  veooos  aious^  auricle,  ven- 
tride,  and  bulb ;  all  thew  carlties  drenlate  ve- 
nous  blood,  and  therefore  physiologically  cor.  - 
apond  to  the  rightaide  of  the  mammalian  heart, 
ttoi^  Owen  saya  that  the  heart  of  fiahea  with 
the  muscular  branchial  artery  is  the  true  Jiomo- 
logue  of  the  left  auricle^  ventricle,  and  aorUi  of 
bif^iar  Tertebratea,  tracmg  the  complication  of 
the  organ  synthetically ;  the  auricle  and  ventri- 
cle, however,  are  alone  proper  to  the  heart  it- 
•dl^  tiie  alnw  iMing  the  termination  of  the 
vcnon^  sy-tem,  and  the  bulb  au  addition  to  the 
pulmonary  artery ;  theeeicompiiritncnts,  therd- 
fore,  are  not  lilro  the  4  divisions  of  the  human 
bcart,  but  succeed  eacli  other  in  a  linear  series. 
The  circulation  is  double,  that  of  the  system  at 
larse  and  that  of  the  branchia  being  complete 
and  distinct,  and  there  is  also  an  abdominal 
circulation  terminating  at  the  liver ;  the  peculiar 
character  is  that  the  branchial  circulation  alone 
is  provided  with  a  propelling  cavity  or  heart, 
the  branchial  vdna  ehanging  into  artarlea  with- 
out any  intermediate  left  auricle  and  ventricle. 
The  venous  sinus  receives  the  blood  from  the 
general  system,  after  the  manner  of  vaiw  ««na ; 
it  is  not  usually  Fitiiited  within  the  pericardium. 
The  auride,  when  distended,  is  larscr  in  propor- 
tloB  te  the  Tentride  than  in  the  lii^er  verte- 
brates; its  walls  aro  TTicmbranona,  with  thin 
muscular  fasciculi,  and  us  simple  cavity  com- 
mnnioates  with  the  ventricle  by  a  single  open- 
ing guarded  by  free  semilunar  valves,  2  to  4  in 
number.  The  ventride,  usually  a  4-i»ided  pyra- 
mM,  it  ▼•rj  nraaoidar,  ioA  its  fibres  are  redder 
tbnn  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  system;  its 
cuviiy  IS  i*imple,tbeauticular  valve  generally  free 
and  without  chordas  tendineao,  and  its  opening 
into  tlie  bulb  provided  with  2  or  4  seinUanar 
valves.  The  contractile  hulhu»  arteriottu  is  pro- 
vided in  the  ganoids  and  plagiostomes  with  sev- 
eral rows  of  valveaaodittmnaoular  walls  are  dia- 
tinet  fix>m  thcae  of  the  veutride.  Hie  immediste 
force  of  the  heart's  action  ia  applied  through 
the  continuation  of  the  bolb  into  tlie  branchial 
artoiy,  which  it  geoartUy  diort,  and  it  divided 
into  lateral  branches  going  to  the  gills;  the 
blood,  which  has  become  arterialized  by  its  sub- 
Jeation  to  the  air  contained  in  the  respired 
water,  U  carried  along  the  returning  vessels 
into  the  branchial  veins,  the  analogues  of  the 
pdnionary  vdna  of  man;  the  4  on  each  tide 
form  the  aortic  drole  from  which  the  pure 
blood  ia  mat  over  the  system  through  the 
caroUds  and  the  aorta  and  itt  bnadies ;  the 
bM  of  the  dqrhtpoittio  viietm  pMitt  thraagii 
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the  Hyer  before  entering  tiie  |TMt  ilmis. 

Though  all  the  blnoil  p;us-o9  tlirongli  tho  bran- 
ohlal  apparatos,  it  traverses  the  heart  bat  once. 
—ReepiratfoD  is  eflboted  by  neiM  of  the  Inmi* 
xiiLnil  lc  vascalar  lamelln>  mi]  tufts  attached  to 
the  external  edge  ^  the  braoohial  arehes ;  these 
ftr»  gensnlly  4  <m  eaeb  side,  eadi  eomixieed  of 
9  rovrs  of  fringes;  in  most  cartilaginous  fishes 
there  are  6,  and  io  the  lampre/  7 ;  in  the  last 
fisb  there  Is  aeanal  from  the  Bioath  to  the  re- 
spirntnrv  cfiTity,  resembling  ft  tmn^pfi.  Fish 
consume  but  a  small  amount  of  oxvgoo,  but 
•one,  not  oonteni  with  that  eonteined  in  the 
"irator,  come  to  the  sorfaee  occasionallj  to 
swallow  air ;  they  perish  soon  out  of  water  in 
profioktion  to  the  qnickness  with  which  the  giUs 
oecomo  dry,  asphyxia  being  prof^nrefl  not  hy 
the  want  of  oxygen  directly,  but  because  the 
blood  cannot  circulate  in  them  properly  nnleas 
sustained  and  kept  soft  bj  water.  Though  fish 
produce  little  heat,  some  possess  the  singnlsr 
faculty  of  generating  and  discharging  electricity, 
as  has  h<wa  described  in  the  artides  En.,  and 
ELSOntiofteHBs. — ^Flsh  reproduce  by  raeam  of 
the  number  of  whicli  in  some  species 
amounts  to  hundreds  of  thousands;  these  hftTp 
ffenerally  only  a  mutflagliioin  eirrelofitt,  and  m 
fecundated  after  being  laid;  ft  few  enjoy  rexnal 
congress,  and  are  ovoviviporous  and  Tiriparoua, 
bnt  the  yooikg  are  almost  always  left  to  them* 

selves  priftn  ri=  bnrr.  It  19  owing  to  the 
simultaneous  deveJopraent  of  great  numbers 
of  eggs  deporited  in  the  muim  wonlity,  and  to 
the  instinct  possessed  by  some  Bpocies  to  Jce^p 
in  company,  that  fish  occur  in  what  are  called 
banks  and  schools;  tiieee  schools,  composed  of 
individuals  kept  togrether  only  hy  similarity  of 
food  and  habits,  and  in  which  each  one  looks 
oal  for  himself  without  regard  to  the  wants  of 
the  rest,  make  long  migrations  from  the  sea  to 
the  rivers  and  back  again,  and  from  one  favorite 
locality  to  another.  At  the  time  of  laying  the 
oggs,  the  migrating  species  generally  approach 
the  shores,  and  ascend  rivera,  often  coming 
thousands  of  miles ;  year  dhvi-  year,  at  tlio  samo 
aeasmii  the  fish  appear  in  immense  numbers. 
The  migratioiis  of  the  berriiifs,  eslinon,  sliad, 
inielt,mnnkprGl.  itc  ,  affirrl  woll-knawn  instances 
9t  these  phenomena.  AU  fishes  are  of  dtstinot 
■n.  Tbo  testes  iraryimioh  In  ftwm  in  tiMOsseooB 
fishes,  nnd  r^re  rcmnrknWo  for  their  enormon.'? 
development  in  the  breodingseasoQ,  when  they 
m  ealled  mQt  or  soft  roe.  The  o^uies  in  most 
osscons  fishes  are  2  elong^atccl  sacs,  closed  an- 
teriorly, and  produced  posteriorly  into  short, 
stnught,  and  wide  oviducts,  which  coalesce 
before  reaching  the  cloaca;  the  greatly  dr»vel- 
oped  ova  are  c^ed  the  roe.  There  are  several 
Interesting  p<nnts  in  connection  with  the  devdk 
opment  of  fishes,  which  will  bo  better  intro- 
duced here  than  in  special  urticlos.  la  most 
fis!it-i  it  has  been  already  stated  that  the  exolu< 
tioQ.  of  the  ova  or  roe  precedes  fecundation,  and 
Ihst  Id  afew  (the  sharks  and  rays  especially)  the 
ova  are  fecundnto  1  i  eforo  exclusion  ;  when  the 
sanlnyoirio  mttnbraues  oontOMt.no  adbasMA  to 


tbe  uterine  walh,  Um  fldi  is  esiOed  ororiTip^ 

run  s,  and  in  such  the  embryo  escapes  from  theegj 
before  it  qoits  tbe  pAPsnL  wlulo  la  the  oTi|iaim 
tbo  omn  w  ozpsOed  wbllo  l3ko  anVrjo  Is  cos> 

tained  in  it;  when  aflhr-sion  takes  place  by  rg*. 
oolar  interlacements,  tbe  species  is  aaid  to  bs 
TiviparoQs;  the  gre^  differsiwo  botwoesi -visi. 
parous  fishes  nnd  mammnl>  i:^.  tb.it  in  tbe-  former 
tbe  rupture  of  the  membranes  takes  place  king 
bslbro  bli^  while  in  the  latter  thia  ocean  H 
the  momeDt  of  exclusion.  Tbe  sudden  and  grest 
iucreasa  of  the  milt  and  roe  is  not  compatiUs 
with  a  firm  bony  OMiljy  noh  as  woold  be  formed 
by  rib'?  nnd  Fternum ;  this  eTpTnin^  the  pbjf.i<>I<:- 
gical  reasoti  fur  thbir  free  or  iioating  riba.  At  Ue 
qiproach  of  the  breeding  season  the  colon  U. 
come  l>rilliant,  n-?  is  familiarly  ?ePTi  In  th»^br':!V. 
red  throat  of  the  male  htickleback  ;  the  icn.iLl& 
seeks  to  deposit  her  eggs  in  shoal  water,  wb«ct 
the  heat  and  light  of  the  sun  may  bring  them 
to  maturity,  and  the  male  fd^ws  djMo  to  diffuse 
the  fecundating  milt  over  them.  It  is  v«Il 
known  that  soma  fi^MS  deposit  Uieir  eggs  ia 
species  of  nests,  as  tbe  stlcuebodc,  bream  (|w> 
moti*),  and  lamprey;  Aristotle  mentionii  a  Sii 
of  the  Mediterranean,  a  ^eoiea  of  go^m,  » 
Buiktng  ft  nest  of  ma  weeds  and  depositing  the 

spnwn  in  it,  tlie  mrJe  keeping  guard  over  ths 
female  and  her  young :  the  baasarB,  ailoraii 
fishes  of  Demerara  (salwdHily*),  male*  BCrts  «f 
gross  aud  leaves,  and  both  sexes  guard  the  eggi 
and  young;  tbe  toad  fish  {batroM^t*}  has  beoi 
observed  on  the  south  shore  of  Loag  iitoi 
lying  concealed  in  deep  holes  protecting  itj 
young,  which  attach  themselves  to  &ton£^  itj 
means  of  the  yolk  sa&  Another  kind  of  inea> 
bation  is  found  in  the  pipe  fish  (tynffnatktu\  in 
which  the  ova  atQ  transferred  irom  the  femak 
to  a  kind  of  marsupial  pouch  nnder  tha  laflaf 
the  male,  being  fecundated  during  this  pr-x^*, 
ond  the  cavity  closing  over  them;  wbea  tin 
young  are  hatched  they  follow  tbe  male,  aad 
return  into  the  pouch  at  the  approaob  of  danger; 
the  male  hipfoeampuM  baa  a  similar  aab-ab* 
dominal  marsupial  ])ouch.  In  some  species  o( 
hagr6,a  siluroid  fish  from  tberivarsof  aariaaa^ 
tha  Ibmdea  Mvry  their  eggs  in  tba  tttmrti^  il»ov* 

ing  the  yonnrr  In  various  «tt^;L-=;  of  devolopintnt 
evea  to  the  fish  recently  hatched ;  ^ggs  fif  i 
distf  net  speelea  bavo  bean  feoikd  te  llie  noaft 

of  a  siniile  individnnb  In  the  aeprr-.b.^  &r 
tromptUi*,  tbe  eg^  are  attached  by  p^eks 
snrmoanted  by  cups  to  the  nnder  nde  of  tfas 
obdomen  as  farfbrwarrl  as  tb.~  motith,  on  the 
sid^  to  the  p^>tord  and  veutr&l  lias,  and  as  iar 
as  the  midme  of  jhe  tail ;  idler  tbe  eggs  aia 
hatched  tbe  pedicles  are  absorbed,  ^'iviparons 
fisbea  may  be  divided  into  ^  groups :  the  first 
inelodas  those  in  wlucih  the  gsatltion  is  almost 
wholly  ovnrinn,  as  in  efnbiotoca^  aruihhj  ^.  I/^H' 
m'lin,  itc. ;  the  second  those  in  which  the  egg 
enters  the  ovidnct  before  the  developmental 
the  embryo  begins,  as  in  the  plagtostome& 
Prof.  J.  Wyman  Proceedings  of  the  Bo«toa 
Society  of  Xatnral  Ui^ry,"  vols,  v,  and  vi.)  has 

dgsoribad  the  deTaloiMiiaBt of  aaatfyt  Ofwrnm, 
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In  wbidi  he  foond  the  OTtuiaa  emf  free  in.*  die- 
tinet  eloeed  eao,  as  the  manraujlAn  evrnn  Is  In 

the   Gr;i:ifian  vemcle;  tho  embryos  vnriecl  in 
length  from  |  to  Si  inches i  in  the  former  the 
yolk  bog  was  attadied,  to  tiM  latter  it  bad  dia> 
appeared,  and  the  foDtnaes  had  escaped  into  the 
oviduct;  here  the  gestation  is  carried  on  nearly 
to  ft*  eompledon  m  the  ovtao,  which  beoomea 
"raseular,  and  by  its  apposition  with  thr  papilla? 
of  tbo  yolk  sac  carries  on  tho  functions  of  res- 
piraiion  and  nutrition;  though  the  most  recent 
reaeArohes  pn  to  prove  that  thr  fn  uT^  Lntinfr 
fluid  COIDC0  in  direct  contact  with  the  ovum, 
%bA  pecliapa  enters  its  sa1)staooe,  the  snrronnd^ 
}n!T  mcmhranc  in  anablcpt  wonld  tend  to  pre- 
vent any  sucli  entrance.    lu  tho  cmbiotocoida 
of  California  the  mode  of  development  is  similar| 
in  E.  lintata  Mr.  Girard  found  young  3  inches 
long  and  1  inch  deuu ;  in  another  genus  of  the 
groap  {holeonotuM)  he  detected  as  many  as 
10   jOQog  about  an  inch  long,  which  had 
«TidentIy  recently  escaped  from  the  egg  shell ; 
the  ovarian  gestaiion  here  is  somewhat  ditferent 
from  that  in  anabUpt,  as  the  young  ova  are  seen 
between  the  dividing  membranes  of  die  orary 
■while  tlie  fcetuses  are  in  course  of  development 
in  the  general  cavity  of  tho  organ-,  it  is  not  de- 
termined whether  their  otb  leave  the  ortaao 
V  f  irn  or  after  impregnation.    Many  'Species  of 
gadida,  as  the  cod,  haddock,  whiting,  and 
Anmriean  hake^  have  been  fbnnd  to  have  •  vi- 
Tiparons  reproduction,  the  ombryos being  deVol 
opedwithia  the  ovary,  thus  cooflrming  Uie  sup- 
postUon  of  many  int^ligent  fishermen.   In  the 
bknny  (toarct$  anguill^rin)f  he  ovarian  bag  of 
the  ma^e  eggs  has  l>een  f«>und  to  be  a  double 
aae,  having,  however,  a  disk  of"  considerable 
size  nneovercd  at  the  upper  part,  where  the 
spermatozoa  may  come  in  contact  w  ith  the  yolk 
membrane;  this  condition  has  been  also  found 
in  skates  and  tortoises,  and  probably  exists  in 
ail  vertebrates.    Internal  impregnation  ia  very 
general  in  the  plagiostomea,  and,  as  thia  ianiore 
certain  than  tho  indiscriminate  spawning  of 
common  fishes,  the  eggs  are  much  fewer  in  num- 
ber and  of  larger  size,  as  in  birds ;  the  egg  in  its 
passage  through  the  ovidnot  reoeivea  a  d^ise 
oomeons  covering^  so  tiiat  the  oaaea  iwenlile 
oblor  u'  Huttencd  pillows,  oflcn  with  long  ten- 
drils at  the  cornersi  in  which  the  embryo  ia 
snugly  oolled  np;  they  beoome  attMhed  to 
objects  floating  near  tho  pnrface,  and  are  there 
developed  by  the  influence  of  solar  and 
halt;  from  tte  Tesearehea  ef  Prof.  J.  wynian 
it  appears  that  in  tho  skates  the  eggs  are  focnn- 
datcd  ia  the  ovary,  and  th^t  the  egg  case  is 
formed  in  advance  to  receive  ft  aa  It  descends. 
From  these  and  other  stmctoral  peenHnntics 
ProC  Agaasiz  htui  separated  the  clnrnipras, 
Aaxkn,  aod  rays  from  fishes  proper,  and  ele- 
vated them  into  a  class,  the  selachians.  Many 
facts  go  to  show  that  fishes  nndergo  a  kind  of 
TnetamorpbMia  as  well       innoti^  Angnst 
Mflller  has  proved  that  the  2  genera  hitherto 
cciniiidered  charactcristio  of  the  cyclostome 
lUn  m  Mi}^dfflte«nt*atage«'  of  tha  in* 
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animil;  he  has  nktdammoetU$  frnnfhaM(g 
tif$tmn%fz<m,  and  watdted  the  ohange  of  m 

former  into  the  latter  genus. — Tlie  usual  iiiodo 
of  impregnation  in  osaeooe  fisbea  so  analogoua 
to  Oe  numnerhi  which  the  ftnmzing  pollen  la 
bronp;ht  in  contart  with  the  stigmata  of  flowers, 
naturally  soggeated  the  idea  of  artificial  impreg- 
Bati<Hi;  tod  uria  baa  been  aneeemftiUy  praotiaed 
in  Europe  both  by  naturalists  for  purposes  of 
the  study  of  embryology,  and  by  fiiih  breeders 
on  a  large  iflde  as  a  profitable  branch  of  in* 
diistry.  The  operation  for  obtaining  the  ova 
and  milt  consists  idmply  in  pressing  the  body  of 
the  fish  from  the  hftsd  toward  the  tall,  and  in 
Collecting  the  excluded  particles  in  n  common 
vessel;  the  contents  are  oocasioualiy  put  in  uio> 
ttea  hi  nidar  to  prevent  the  gudwth  of  parasitet 
upon  the  egp**,  wliioh  aro  very  sure  to  destroy 
them ;  a  low  t«m]>eraluru  and  tsvcu  d&«iccatiou 
is  not  neoessarily  fatal,  so  that  many  kinds  in  a 
nearly  mature  state  may  be  transported  for  con- 
siderable  distances;  it  has  been  estimated  that 
a  million  of  trout  m,'\y  be  rwsed  in  thia  way  at 
aooatolleeatban $200.  Thediaappearaaoeol 
silnMMi  from  many  loodities,  aod  the  aearoltj 
of  trout,  both  of  which  are  i[!  (l<  :nand  at  Ijigb 
prices,  should  lead  piscicolturists  to  pra{iac»te 
artlfielally  theae  and  other  valoaUe  A ;  It  hat 
been  practise  !  r  xtensively  in  Franco  and  Scot- 
land, and  the  shad  and  alewife  have  been  ex- 
perimentally raised  in  the  United  St^ea  on  n 
pmall  scale.  Fi^h  readily  adapt  themselves  to 
new  localities,  both  marine  and  fresh-water 
species ;  pickerel  were  easily  introduced  into 
the  ponds  of  Ikrkshire  co.,  Ma:5«;.,  and  the  great 
ptlce  of  the  northern  lakes  lias  been  transulajited 
to  the  Conneoticot;  the  salt-water  smelt  Uvea 
in  Jamaica  and  other  ponds  in  Mns^^arhti'^ott'! ; 
and  the  tautog  haa  fuund  a  new  home  in  Moasa- 
ohnsetta  bav,  north  of  Oape  Cod.  Tho  expenaa 
is  trifling,  tfio  knowledge  required  small,  and  the 
labor  slight,  of  raising  and  introducing  new 
species  of  &h ;  but  the  advantages  in  a  peoa> 
niary  and  sanitary  point  of  view  are  very  great. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  with  the  previdling  high 
prices  of  meat,  legislatures  and  individtuus  will 
soon  see  the  importaaoe  of  giving  neoial  attan* 
tlon  to  tbli  n^w  IndmtHai  pomnt,  and  piaoa 
pi-c  ieiilture  by  tho  side  of  agriculture  .in<l  hor- 
ticolttire  as  an  element  of  national  proeperity. 
To  aay  notUng  of  foreign  fish,  saeh  aa  the  tnrbot 
and  the  sole,  which  might  be  advnnt.ifrf^oTisly 
introdooed,  there  are  many  native  species  of 
mat  vdne  whidi  are  not  apprefliated  hera; 
fi^^h  highly  prized  in  Europe  are  not  thought 
edible  in  New  England;  even  our  despised 
skates  wonld  be  considered  worth  attantfcwi  in 
the  old  world.  Massachusetts  is  annnally  a 
ioser  bv  many  thouaanda  of  dollars  through 
unfounded  prdudices  against  such  fish  as  the 
pollock  and  whiting;  it  is  only  within  a  few 
years  that  tho  blue  fish,  long  considered  a 
delicacy  in  New  York,  haa  been  offiired  fbr  sale 
in  tho  Ro3ton  market;  in  like  manner,  the 
pollocli,  which  along  the  shore  *^||^^|^^^ 
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is  oonsidered  fit  onl  j  for  manuring  land  or  for 

grinding  up  into  mackerel  bait.  In  various 
ports  of  the  Union  aiimlar  pr^adieei  deprive 
the  people  of  ftlrandant  and  whoteaome  arndes 

of  food. — In  most  fishes  tlio  young  when  hatch- 
ed are  left  to  shift  lor  themselves,  and  of  course 
the  greater  iramberaradevoored  by  larger  fish^ 
aquatic  birds,  and  reptiles ;  many  species  devour 
ea«h  other ;  small  mackerel  are  often  found  in 
tiie  stomacha  of  larger  iodividaals,  'whexx  they 
aro  abundrint;  po  tfut  ivith  nil  their  fecnndity 
the  class  ot  tishc3  doo3  not  multiply  beyond  the 
fiaoita  set  by  natnre.  Though  fish  are  cold- 
bloodod,  and  the  watcrv  clement  is  less  affected 
by  sudden  chaugea  ot  tempL-raturo  than  the  air, 
there  are  external  circamstanoes  ivhich  limit 
tiieir  distribution  both  in  depth  and  extent  of 
surface.  The  differem^e  in  density  and  chom- 
ioaloon^tatioDofsalt  and  fresh  waterdrawsUie 
line  between  the  marine  and  the  flu  viatile  faunaa ; 
below  a  certain  depth,  probably  not  far  from 
120  fathoms,  the  absence  of  light  and  the  in- 
oroMe  of  preasore  would  prove  an  insurmount- 
ibkbarrio'  to  most  ofthe  class.  Though  fish  are 
able  to  resist  extreme  cold,  and  to  regain  vitul- 
iif  after  having  been  apparently  £roaeii,  the 
of  eold  liaa  an  important  inflMiiee  on 
their  pcocraphical  distribution;  the  average 
temperature  of  the  water  for  the  year  has  been 
nanally  takoa  as  the  regnlator  of  tlib  diaferibn- 
tion,  but  Dana  has  shown  that  the  lino  of  tem- 
perature establitihed  by  the  average  of  the  80 
coldest  davs  in  the  year  gives  the  doe  to  the 
limits  of  tuo  marine  fauna?.  A  few  arctic  spe- 
cies are  the  same  in  America  and  Europe,  mi- 
giating  southward  from  the  »ame  northem  oen- 
trc> ;  bat  below  this  region  the  marine  fnnna  of 
America  is  essentially  tn^ical,  and  tiiat  of  £n- 
rofe  essentially  tempomte.  In  the  Atlantic  the 
cones  of  tcmporatnro  arc  reTn«irk;ibly  inodified 
by  the  arctic,  Gulf  streum,  and  AiVicaii  cur- 
rents; on  the  American  side  the  tompcrato  zone 
•itends  only  from  Cape  Ood  to  Cape  Hatteras, 
■boot  10  degrees  of  Utitnde,  while  on  the  east- 
ern it  extends  from  the  Swedish  coast  to  the 
Capo  \'erd  "lanfia^  near^  6  times  as  many  de- 
grees ;  while  the  tropieal  Ame,  wbteh  in  Ameri- 
ca extends  from  Capo  Ilattf  ras  lu  25**  8.,  or  60 
degreesi  on  the  other  side  embraces  only  aboot 
flOrdogneaimtlM  AfMean  Ovlnefteoaet  Asa 
few  instances  of  local  di^'tribnticin,  in  contrnJis- 
tinction  to  the  cosmopoUtaii  tK'omberoids  and 
eyprintrfds,  may  be  meotiooed  the  Amerleaa 
oottoifl^j  and  goniodonta,  the  Metliterrnnean 
sparoids,  the  tropical  sciienoids,  miuammi- 
pmmm,  and  moUeta;  the  j^roneetidas  of  the 
temperate  regions  ;  the  tropical  frcsli- water 
ckoiraeini  of  America  and  Africa;  thu  true 
aalmooa  of  arotio  and  oold  regions;  and  ilie 
marine  labroids,  and  fresh-water  chromids. 
£«timating  the  number  of  vertebrates  at  20,- 
•000,  the  number  of  living  species  of  fish  may 
be  set  down  at  10,000,  of  which  more  than 
<t,000  are  deeeribcd. — Of  all  the  vertebrate,  fish- 
es aro  by  far  the  most  numerous  and  widely 
distribttted  in  the  earth^s  attmU;  thdr  rHiiaiiw 


are  found  from  tho-aihfffan  to  the  toiiary  fcr- 

mations,  and  are  of  great  aid  in  deterraiBing 
the  ohaogee  of  the  snrilaoe  of  oar  planet  diaha^ 
•oooesaivo  and  kmg  geological  penoda.  He 
first  groat  geolc^lml  division,  the  i-rlmarr  are, 
comprises  the  loww  and  Ufip&  Silurian  and  the 
devonian ;  daring  this  there  were  no  air-lraft* 
inc;;  nniiiials,  nntT  fishes  were  the  loala  of  crea- 
tion ;  it  iias,  therefore,  been  very  properiy  csC- 
ed  the  **reign  of  fishea.**  Prof.  Agassiz,  ia  hm 

JiecTurehm  .«»;r  Ir.^  jm.'wnT?^  foa»iU»  (ISoj-'^T*. 
laid  the  foundation  of  fossil  ichthyology ; 
species  aro  described  in  fhe  most  complete  sn4 
scieiitiHc  manner,  with  superb  iUustrationi  He 
divider  fossil  fishes,  as  he  afterward  did  ibe  it- 
oent  ones,  into  4  orders,  according  to  the  fin 
nnii  <Jtrncture  of  their  scales;  these  orders, g»* 
iioids,  placoidis,  ctenoids,  and  cycloids^  havi 
beui  snfficiently  described  in  the  article  Com- 
PARATtvB  Anatomy  (vol.  v.  p.  56S).  Three 
fourths  of  all  known  fossil  fishes  belong  to  tbe 
ctenoids  and  cydoids,  which  occur  in  all  form.- 
tkMis  from  tbe  chalk  upward;  ibo  remainjag 
fourth  bdoog  ohiefly  to  the  ganoids  (widk  ta- 
amelknl  scales  like  the  garpike  and  stnrpc-<:') 
and  tbe  i^aooids  QXkA  sharks  and  rays),  and  tz- 
tend  through  alt  the  fbariliferoas  atrata»  botars 
most  numerous  in  the  coal,  Jumssic,  chalk,  an-!" 
tertiary  formations ;  no  fish  with  ctokoid  scaks 
(like  the  perdi)  or  cydcrid  (lite  Hie  col)  s 
found  below  the  chalk.  The  forms  of  t!je  esr^ 
lier  fishes  were  many  of  them  vcr^  atraage; 
the  pectoris  were  small  and  always  ra  advanee 
of  the  ventrals ;  above  the  chalk,  the  ventrth 
begin  to  approach  nearer  the  heaa ;  they  were 
not  so  fully  developed  as  ovr  fishes,  but  sc«m 
to  have  hern,  like  the  stnrecon,  arrcstc-d  in  thiir 
development,  Uuriug  tins  epocli  the  *ea  oov- 
ereil  the  whdeaorface  of  the  globOi  tad  dlBn> 
imals  whose  remains  have  been  preserved  w»o 
without  exception  aquatic^  bre^ilhing  by  gills; 
the  climate  roust  have  been  uniform ;  the  dry 
land  had  not  appeared  above  the  waters,  and  all 
creation  was  as  silent  as  in  mid  ocean.— Fer 
the  systematic  classification  of  fishc*,  and  tie 
histor[  of  the  science^  ace  Igbzhtoloot. 
FlmlETLL,  a  towndiipof  Dntchess  oo.,  K.  T., 

opposite  Xewburg,  on  the  Hudson  ri^or,  an4 
intersected  by  the  Ilndaoo  Biver  railroad ;  pofk. 
in  1826,  8,764.  It  baa  a  villago  of  the  aMSS 

name  r-it  nutcdabout  6  rn.  frorn  tlic  Iladsononi 
small  streum  called  Fishkill  creeli,  and  oontsin- 
ing  4  or  6  ehurdhes,  an  aoademy,  ft  neinpaiMr 
Omces,  and  n  hnn'^:. — Fi^nKH  T.  T.A'*r!Txo  i->  ?it3i- 
ated  on  the  liud.Hon  river,  at  the  mouth  of  Tvbr 
kill  creek,  and  on  the  line  of  the  Hudson  Bim 
railroad;  nop.  in  1"855,  1,100.  It  contains  wt- 
eral  churoaes,  10  or  12  stores,  an  iron  foondety, 
ft  machine  shop,  and  a  fbw  ftetorloau  A  imj 
connects  it  with  ^Tcwhiirfr. 

FISK,  Puny,  an  American  missionary,  bora 
in  Shelburne,  Mass.,  June  24,  1791,  died'in  Bey- 
root,  Syria,  Oct.  28,  1825.  lie  was  graduated 
at  Middlobury  college  in  1814,  studied  thcdoer 
at  Andover,  and  Railed  as  a  missionary  for  I'a:- 
Mtioe.  Not.  a,  1819.  On  roioUng  S^ynia  he 
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ennged  in  the  stadj  of  the  eastern  lan^oges, 
mtM  Boon  went  to  Sdo  to  stadj  modern  Ureek ; 
bot  as  that  island  was  desolated  by  tba  Turks 
in  1881,  he  went  to  Egjpt,  and  thence)  across 
the  desert  to  Judtca,  visiting  various  places,  per- 
foctincr  liimself  in  bis  studies,  and  preaching,  till 
the  iiuio  of  his  death.  "When  overtaken  by  his 
last  illnets  he  was  just  oodqiktiiiff  III  Sni^iilt 
and  Arabic  dictionary. 

FISK,  WiLBUB,  D.D.,  an  American  clei^- 
man and  educator,  bom  in  Rrattloborough,  \  t., 
AOS.  31,  1792,  died  feb.  22,  1839.  He  paaaed 
Itts  early  youth  in  desoltory  reading,  and  it 
"was  not  until  ho  was  in  bis  17th  year  that  the 
achmnt^gos  of  a  school  were  opened  to  him. 
In  18Mm  went  to  a  grammar  eehool  at  Paadi- 
ara,  where  he  made  rapi  d  pro^Tv  ^s  In  hi'?  stud- 
ies, and  in  1812  he  entered  the  sophomore  class 
in  the  iddYerrity  of  Vermont,  at  Burlington. 
Tba  war  with  England  iuternipting  the  ox- 
<»x:!8e8  of  the  institution,  and  finally  resulting 
in  tlic  occupancy  of  the  college  boilaing  by  the 
U.  S.  troops,  he  entered  Brown  nnivor'^itr  at 
Providence,  R.  I.,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
181S.  Soon  afterward  bo  entered  the  office 
of  the  Hon.  Isaac  i'k'tcher  of  Lymlon,  nn^  com- 
menced the  study  of  law,  which,  however,  ho 
did  not  loi^r  pmaa.  It  bdag  Moeasary  iter 
him  in  consequence  of  the  expense  which  his 
collegiate  couriie  had  involved  to  seek  at  once 
some  profitable  eipployment,  on  tho  recom- 
mendation  of  the  president  of  Brown  uniT^ute 
ha  became  a  private  tntor  in  the  family  of  Oof. 
Ridgeir,  near  Baltimore,  Md.  Wliil-;  thus  on- 
^agad  Ka  readlved  upon  entering  the  ministiy 
of  tlia  Ifetbo^  Episoopd  eharcSt.  HUi  flnt 
appointracnt  was  Craftsljf.ry  circuit,  wliorc  lio 
labored  2  years.  In  1819  he  was  appointed  to 
Charlestown,  Vam.  HHi  labon  In  this  field 
were  too  great  f  ur  bis  f  cblo  constitution,  and 
he  sunk  under  them  during  the  second  year, 
aad  was  placed  on  the  superananated  list.  In 
182-A  he  wa>(  a  floVfrntc  to  fh(^  pcnoml  ronfer- 
ence,  and  was  chosen  to  write  the  address 
la  the  British  conference.  At  tha  ensalng 
sesrfon  of  the  annual  conference  be  was  recog- 
ni2*.Ml  as  the  principal  of  the  Wesleyau  academy 
at  TViibrabain,  an  institution  which  had  already 
under  hi^  nuspirc  rispn  to  con«i(lprnhle  emi- 
nence. He  was  a  delegate  to  llie  general  cou- 
ferenco  of  1828,  aad  was  by  that  body  elected 
bishop  of  tho  Oanada  conference,  which  be  de- 
dinea.  In  1829  he  received  the  degree  of  D  J)., 
and  was  elected  president  of  Lagrange  college, 
and  1^  pn^easor  in  the  oniversi^  of  Alabama. 
These  witb  other  and  more 
tendered  him,  bnt  Hich  '.as  his  desire  to  advance 
the  cause  of  oduoatioa  iu  the  Methodist  ohnrofa. 
pttiiealarly  in  New  England,  that  lia  dadined 
them  all  and  continued  at  bis  ]iost  until  1930, 
vbaa  tie  was  elected  preadent  of  the  Wesleyan 
maiwmtty  at  lliddklowii,  Oonn.,  wldoh  nodtr 
his  chnrpo  became  cicoodiDgly  popular.  At  tho 
general  conference  of  1832  hla  appeals  in  behalf 
af  Indteo  missions  resulted  in  the  organization 
•f  tfaaOngoainiMioo.  BatUsIaboniuidaoir 


sorioutily  impaired  his  health,  and  ho  conse- 
qn^fUj  made  a  voyage  to  Europe  in  1835-'6, 
and  embodied  the  result  of  his  observations  in  > 
a  volume  of  "Travels  in  Europe."  During  his 
absence  tlic  general  conference  elected  him  to 
the  office  of  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  wiiich  after  deliberation  he  declined. 

FISTtlLA,  an  ulcer  in  the  form  of  a  narrow 
canal,  more  or  k^s  deep  and  sinuous,  lined  by 
a  pale  false  mucous  membrane,  indolent  and  in- 
disposed to  heal,  kept  up  by  sonio  local  patho* 
logical  condition  of  the  soft  parts  or  hones,  or 
by  the  presence  of  some  foreign  irritating  body, 
and  leading  or  not  to  a  sui)purating  cavity. 
There  may  be  a  single  external  or  internal 
Oftening,  or  there  may  be  a  otmrnranieatioB  be- 
tween the  skin  and  (lie  mucous,  sktous,  or 
synovial  cavity.  &ome  writers  restrict  the 
term  fistnla  to  saoh  of  tha  above  lesions  astalca 
tlielr  origin  from  some  natural  cavity  or  ex- 
cretory duct,  while  those  communicating  with 
abaoesses  and  cawed  by  foreign  bodies  or 
disease  of  the  bones  are  called  ii^<tnlous  lUcers 
or  sinuses ;  but  the  distinctiou  m  of  little  im- 
portance, as  the  paUidof^eal  conditions  and 
tfic  principles  of  treatment  nrf  the  same.  Fis- 
tuiaj  arise  when  absceseea  aro  not  thoroughly 
healed  fifom  the  bottom,  when  any  irritating 
'substance  (as  a  ligature  or  a  piece  of  dead  bone) 
remains  in  the  tissues,  or  after  wounds  of  ex- 
cretory ducta  If  superficial  and  of  recent 
origin,  fistula)  may  heal  of  themselves;  but  if 
deep-seated  or  ehronio,  they  generally  require 
surgical  interference.  They  are  usually  rather 
tedious  and  annoying  than  dangerous ;  but 
when  large,  deep,  with  seTend  openings  and 
profuse  discharge,  they  may  produce  hectic 
fever  and  fatal  exhMUtion.  The  principles  of 
traatmeat  are,  to  renio?a  aaj  irritating  cause, 
as  a  piece  of  dead  bone  or  foreign  body ;  to 
prevent  the  accumolation  of  matter,  by  counter 
openinga,  if  neoeanrir,  and  by  properly  direotr 
ea  compression ;  and  to  excite  adhesive  inflam- 
matiou  by  prensure,  !i;timulating  injections  and 
applications,  setons^  caustic,  and,  as  a  last  re- 
sort, incision  of  the  fl'^tula,  that  the  soft  parts 
may  have  an  o])portunity  of  healing  from  the 
very  bottom  of  the  wound;  tho  constitution 
F^bould  also  be  streogtlictied  by  nourishing  diet 
and  tonic  medicines.  The  most  common  varie- 
ties are  the  anal,  lachrymal,  salivary,  and  uri- 
nary fistulas. — Anal  fiatola  is  situated  by  the 
side  of  the  tphinetet  aai  muscle,  and  ts  dffilciilt 
to  heal  both  on  account  of  the  constant  uniscu- 
lar  contractions  and  the  passage  of  foocal  matter 
into  it.  There  may  be  an  opening  into tlie bowel 
internally  and  externally,  iitLtr  or  both;  ao- 
oor^Ung  to  Brodie.  this  adection  always  begins  br 
an  ideetationeiitne  sideof  the  reeCnm  into  whleo 
the  fii^ral  matter  escapes,  rnn^'iTi^  nb-TC-s-  and 
consequent  tistula ;  but  in  some  co-ses  tliere  is 
no  opening  into  the  bowel,  the  sinus  reaching 
only  to  it«;  outer  coot;  thisafiection  is  frequent- 
ly a  painful  complication  of  consumption.  Tho 
mmne  and  efiicient  remodv  for  this  fistula  is 
diviaiait  of  the  walla  from  t^ie  iataraal  opaoiag 
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to  tiM  AId,  m  m  to  pre7«At  woMolir  eonteM 

tions;  after  this  operatidn  the  introduction  of 
lini  allows  tlie  wound  to  b«al  by  granulation 
from  the  bottom.  This  affection  is  considera- 
bly more  common  in  males  than  in  females. — 
Lacht7mal  fistula  is  situated  at  the  inner  corner 
of  tba  eje,  and  oommunioates  with  the  lachiy^ 
mal  sac ;  it  bejpns  by  an  obi^tmction  of  tho  na»il 
duct,  followed  by  infliunmationf  abscess,  and 
flMnlous  opening.   Beade  the  usual  remedies  for 
acate  and  clironit^  inflaTn^nntinn.  the  obstructed 
duct  may  bo  restored  hy  iLo  introduction  of  a 
metallic  or  elastic  style.    In  n  similar  manner 
the  doct  of  Steno  may  be  obstructed,  eo  that 
the  saliva  dribbles  out  on  the  cheek  instead  of 
passing  into  the  mouth;  the  reniwly  is  to  estab- 
lish the  paauge  inm  the  fistula  to  the  mouth 
by  punotare  and  the  Introduction  of  silk  or  flex- 
ible wire,  ftiiil  tlion  paring  and  uniting  the  nV'cs 
of  the  external  opening. — hk  urinary  fistula  there 
h  m  opening  fran  tm  perlnemn  Into  the  vra- 
thrti  tlirouL-h  ^vhich  the  urine  dribbles  wholly 
or  in  part ;  it  is  geaeraUy  caused  by  urinaij  ab- 
Me«  and  extravMilfam  into  the  soft  parte.  For 
its  relief  all  strictures  should  be  dilated,  the 
urethra  brought  to  a  healthy  condition,  and  the 
Ibtala  stimulated  to  contract  and  granulate  by 
external  applications.   Sometimes  there  is  a 
communication  between  the  urethra  and  the 
rtetmn.  But  the  moat  diagnsting  and  difiSonlt 
to  remedy  arA  the  vosico-raginal  ftnd  recto-va- 
gin^  fistulas,  in  the  Jornier  of  which  tlio  bladder, 
and  in  the  latter  the  rectum  communicates  widi 
the  vagina ;  both  of  these  affections  arc  the  con- 
sequences of  the  laceration  and  idoughiug  after 
tedious  labor ;  the  moet  suooeuful  method  of 
treatment  is  by  paring  the  edges  of  the  fistula 
and  uniting  them  by  sutures,  but  this  succeeds 
only  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances ; 
the  onfortonatea  thus  afiectod  are  generally  in- 
WUds  tor  Ufe.  A  flatola  m»j  oommunioate  with 
any  of  tho  abddminal  viscera,  or  with  any  part 
of  the  body,  on  the  surface  or  deep-seated,  whidi 
Mij  b»  dfaawed  from  abaoeBi,  dead  bona,  or  the 
presence  of  a  foreign  substance. 

FITCH,  EBBNB2ER,  D-D.,  an  American  clergy- 
man, the  first  president  of  WiOlams  eoUege,  bora 
in  Norwich,  Conn.,  Sept.  26, 1768,  died  in  West 
Bioomfield,  K.  T.,  March  21,  1888.  He  was 
gnidnitod  at  Yale  college  in  1777,  where  in  1780 
he  was  appointed  tutor,  and  onntiuued  to  act  as 
such  for  several  years.  In  1790  lie  was  chosen 
preceptor  of  tho  academy  in  WilliamstowBi 
if  ass.,  aod  when  in  1793  it  grew  into  and  was 
incorporate!  as  Williams  college,  lie  was  elected 
its  first  president,  which  office  he  filled  with 
ahiU^rand  success  till  1815,  when,  resi^ninr,  he 
VM  MRMen  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
in  West  Bloonificld,  N.  Y.  This  charge  be  held 
till  ia37,  and  after  his  resignation  oootinoed  to 
prMeh  oooiitonnlly  ahnost  till  his  death. 

"FITCH,  Jonx,  an  Anu  rirrm  iti  vctitor,  andthe 
pioneer  in  steam  navifation^bom  in  Windsor^ 
Conn.,  Jan.  SI,  1743, died inBai^sto^ Ky.,  in 
June  or  July,  170^.  TTe  -vorkcrl  on  his  father's 
liann,  wkh  alight  opportuniUes  for  ednration  and 
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years,  when  Ii.;  wlis  rmploTed  for  some  time » 
coasting  vessels,  and  then  became  anprentire  ti 
*  doek  maker.   His  master  so  atterly  negle«E«j 
his  instruction  in  the  art  that  he  w  a?  niuble  to 
pursue  it,  and  on  reaching  manhood  b«  cota- 
moiced  business  as  a  brass  founder  in  a  anall 
way,  failed  in  an  attempt  to  manufacture  potfci, 
umrried  unhappily,  separated  from  his  wifeuJ 
two  diildren  (toward  tne  latter  of  wbomlie  cLer- 
ished  the  strongest  affection,  and  in  after li/e 
made  persistent  but  inefiectual  efibrt«for»tt- 
oonoiliation  with  them),  and  settled  in  5e«  Jer- 
sey as  a  button  maker  and  nlTersmitL  Wm 
the  revolutionaiy  war  broke  out,  he  wueketdt 
lieutenant  in  ilic  Kew^  Jersey  liiiejHit  ou  iu-t:- 
ing  with  some  real  or  supposed  ii^justice,  ht  'kt 
the  service,  and  was  amploycd  by  2(e«  Jer<eT 
.ns  ariiKH'.  r  of  the  troops.    Driven  awaybvlU 
invading  aruuTi  he  engaged  in  his  trade  of  sijTfr- 
■n^  in  Backs  oo.,  Penn.,  till  the  spprotck 
the  enemy  a ;.M in  made  it  nerc-  .  }  foflunito 
ahift  his  quarters.  UeneztsunuluHltlieiBeri- 
Mn  troopa  at  Valley  Forge  with  tobaeeo^h^ 
and  other  articles,  in  which  he  drove  a  pr???::- 
ous  business,  resulting  in  a  con.'^itlLraUeiKtii- 
mulation  of  depreciated  continental  Booty. 
"With  this  he  purchased  Virginia  hud  wirrutj 
and  removed  to  Kentucky,  whtre  be  w*s  »{>• 
pomted  deputy  surveyor ;  was  captuad  by  tie 
Indians,  and  was  marched  through  tlie  sfliltt^ 
ness  to  tl)e  British  post  at  Detroit.  H«  SM 
detuned  some  time  as  a  prisoner,  bat  wv  si 
length  cxchatiged,  and  findmg  bis  yyaffiiUP 
Bucks  CO.,  formed  a  company  for  m  am^y 
and  purchase  of  lands  in  Kentucky  ud  Oku 
On  his  return  from  these  survey^  bj 
acquired  several  hundred  acres  of  Ife^  >• 
petitioned  congress  for  an  appointmeDt  M*iir- 
ye/or,  and  while  awuUng  the  unsooceai^^ 
•oft  or  his  application  prepared  amaiptii  to 
N.  W.  country.    This  he  engraved  ooiJW*' 
of  copper  and  printed  on  a  press  of  hi*  ovs 
nanuootare.  u  the  month  of  April,  l<», 
the  idea  occurred  to  him  of  prop<.Hing «  a^ 
riage.  along  an  ordinary  road  by  tlie  forcf « 
tteaitt.   After  a  week's  study  he  ubaadood  rt 
irnpnicticable,  and  devoted  liimsdftotw 
api»lication  of  steam  to  tho  propulsioo  WW- 
Ma.    He  immediately  Fought  to  interest  W- 
ing  men  in  Femisylvauia  in  the  P™^[^* 
August  following  lio  addressed  a  petitioo  • 
MOgress  in  regard  to  it,  and  in  SeptemJ*'  pi*- 
sentcMl  a  drawing  of  tho  boat,  modelfS  m  ts» 
boiler  to  the  American  pbilosophicsl  foaaJ- 
He  next  petitionetl  tho  legislature  of  \  irfti* 
for  aid.   James  Madison  presented 
rial  and  Patrick  Henry,  then  governor,  to«« 
interest  in  the  plan.    Ikt  the  U'ci^!^it"rf 
slow,  and  Fitch  conceived  the  plan 
the  necessary  funds  by  the  sale  af  hi^  mp^  ^ 
accordingly  executed  a  bond  to  Gov.  Il«a7 
in  tho  sum  of  .£350,  conditioned  that  ii  w 
•bonld  mU  1,000  copies  of  his  man  «t  6* 
would  in  9montlis  thercaner  ciUibit 
hoa^  in  the  waters  of  Virginia-  No*'"^  ^ 
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of  it.  Tbe  assembly  of  PeniMjlTaiua  was  next 
applied  to,  and  encoaraged  hba  to  the  extent 

of  a  fivorablo  report  of  a  committee.  The  as- 
semblji-  of  Marylkml  did  the  same ;  but  there 
were  no  funds  in  her  exchequer.  The  legi8]a> 
tare  of  New  Jersey  rejected  a  proposition  to 
grant  £1.000,  but  gave  Fitch  an  exclusive  priv- 
ileu'c  for  14  years  fur  the  use  of  boat*  propelled 
by  fire  or  steam.  Disappointed  in  these  efforts, 
THeh  formed  a  private  company,  and  In  April, 
ITStj,  the  working  model  of  a  steam  engine 
with  a  one-inch  cylinder  was  the  humble  com- 
inencenent  of  bis  enterprise.  Tn  8  noonthsP 
time  he  moved  a  skiff  on  the  Delaware  by  his 
new  contrivance  at  a  speed  satisfactory  to  the 
i^^iatea.  In  Uaroh,  1787,  a  bin  Testine  in 
John  Fitch  exclusive  rights  in  the  steamboat 
passed  tUe  legblaturc  of  Pennsylvania,  and  sim- 
ilar laws  were  enacted  in  Delaware  and  in  New 
York.  In  August  of  that  year  a  new  stcam- 
Doat  was  tried  on  the  Delaware,  with  an  engine 
if  12-inch  cylinder.  The  convention  to  frame 
I  federal  rnnstitntion  was  then  sitting  in  Phila- 
ielphiji,  itiul  most  of  its  members  were  present 
St  tne  experiment.  Though  the  boat  did  not  at* 
tain  safiicient  speed  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a 
packet,  the  trial  proved  concliuiivcly  the  effi- 
ciency of  steam  as  a  motive  power  for  vessels. 
To  increase  this  efSctoncy  it  was  only  neces^«ry 
to  enlarge  the  maohipery.  Soon  after  this  suc- 
cess tbe  company  learned  for  the  first  time  that 
Jamea  Bumsey  of  Vif^nia  elaimed  to  be  tbe 
ftnrt  Inventor  of  the  steamboat,  and  to  have 
made  a  prior  successful  trial.  A  war  of  pam- 
phlets followed.  An  examination  of  tbe  evi- 
denoe  leaves  no  reason  to  donbt  that  the  first 
practical  success  in  steam  navigation  was  Tim  la 
by  John  fitch.  It  is  probable  enough  that 
Rmnser  hiid  entertained  the  idea  of  propening 
a  boat  by  steam  before  it  occnrred  to  Fitcli.  It 
had  previously  occurred  to  others  In  1788 
FItdi  hidlt  a  second  liott  Ibr  the  old  machinery, 
""•liich  rnt'le  several  passages  between  Philadel- 
i/hia  and  iiurl  ingtou  at  the  rate  of  4  miles  an  hour. 
More  power  was  requisite  ibr  commercial  suc- 
ce*".  A  boat  built  for  on  engine  of  18-inch 
cylinder  was  reftdy  for  trial  in  Aug.  1T89.  After 
several  failoMI  and  changes  in  the  machinery, 
this  boat  was  snccessfully  tried  in  the  spring  of 
1790,  nnd  was  run  as  a  passenger  boat  on  the 
Delaware,  making  during  the  season  more  than  • 
2,000  miles  at  an  average  speed  of  7i  miles  an 
'jonr.  But  more  money  was  wanted  to  intro- 
Ince  the  invention,  and  the  nnmeroua  stock- 
soUters  in  the  enterprise  <H>uId  not  be  broagbt 
JO  respond  to  Airthor  assessments.  The  mth 

ind  ent'iu-iiism  of  the  inventor  must  be  shared 
oj  tbe  capitalist  who  undertakes  the  exeontioa 
>r  his  scheme ;  and  fiiith  and  entiindann  arc 
5ot  to  be  predicated  of  n  joint  stock  associa- 
lioD.  Time  ran  on,  and  Fitch  was  cramped  for 
die  necessaries  of  lift.  He  felt  and  repeatedly 
iv^^Tted  that  the  passenger  traffic  of  the  prent 
vostem  rivers  would  one  day  be*oarried  on  ex- 
:luslvelj  Inr  staam ;  that  ships  of  war  and  packet 
ibipnmnfd  aavifpiia  the  Atlantio  bj  itaaift; 


and  that  some  one  to  come  after  htm  woold 
reap  ftme  and  ftvtnne  from  his  invention.  Ba 

now  sought  some  small  office  nnder  tbe  govern- 
ment of  Pennsylvania  and  tiiat  of  the  United 
States,  but  was  disappointed.  Failing  to  Idter- 
est  new  parties  fn  his  project,  and  the  company 
absolutely  declining  to  make  further  advances, 
Fitch  abandoned  his  boat,  and  for  some  months 
wandered  about  the  streets  of  Pbiladelphia,  a 
mined  man,  with  the  reputation  of  a  crazy  pro- 
jector. On  Oct.  4,  1792,  hepresented  a  sc&lnl 
envelope  containing  manuscripts  to  the  librarf 
eompany  of  ndladdphia,  with  a  m(iMet  that  ft 
might  be  kept  unopened  till  1^2'^.  Tn  1798 
be  went  to  France  in  pursuance  of  a  contract 
irith  Aaron  YtM^  contemplating  the  European 
introduction  of  bis  invention;  but  the  times 
were  not  propitious  for  nich  matters,  and  the 
means  and  patience  of  Fitch  were  easily  ex- 
bausted.  On  his  return  he  remained  a  while 
in  Ltmdon  on  a  visit  to  an  old  friend,  Mr.  Leslie, 
whose  dnighter,  the  authoress,  retained  a  very 
vivid  impression  of  the  eccentric  projector,  nnd 
bad  intended  to  write  his  biograpny.  In  17^4 
ba  mwked  his  passage  to  the  United  States 
as  a  common  sailor,  landed  at  Boston,  and 
spent  nearly  2  years  with  his  friends  at  Exist 
Windsor.  In  the  summer  of  1796  he  was  in 
New  York,  and  placed  a  small  boat  on  the  Col- 
lect, worked  by  a  submerged  wheel  at  the  stem, 
which  has  been  described  as  a  screw  propeller. 
Boon  after  he  visited  Oliver  £vans  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  expressed  hlk  intentloa  of  flmning  a 
company  t  >  intro  luce  steamboats  on  the  west- 
em  waters.  With  this  view,  and  to  asoertain 
the  cimdition  of  bis  western  property,  he  vent 
to  Kentucky,  where  he  found  liis  land  ovcrmn 
with  squatters,  and  no  encouragement  for  his 
steam  projects:  HortMed  hy  his  inability  to 
carry  out  his  great  project,  nnd  wearied  by  the 
lawsuits  in  which  he  bad  engaged  for  the  re- 
covery of  bis  lands,  Fltoh  became  despondent 
and  desperate,  and  terminated  his  life  by  swal- 
lowing a  dozen  opium  pills  which  had  been  ioit 
with  him  ftom  time  to  time  by  his  physMan  to 
nsc  as  anodynes.  The  sealed  envelope  was 
formally  opened  by  tlie  directors  of  the  library 
company  in  1828,  and  was  found  to  contain  a 
detailed  history  of  his  adventures  in  the  steam- 
boat enterprise,  which  is  inscribed :  "  To  my 
children  and  to  future  generations,"  with  a 
Journal  and  other  papers,  from  which  an  intSff^ 
esting  biography  was  prepared  by  Thompami 
Westcott  and  pnliTi-lied  in  Philadclpbia  in 
1857.  A  memoir  of  Fitch  by  Mr.  C.  Whittle- 
eey  is  abo  to  be  ibond  in  8pazlts%  Amerieaa 

Bin^Tnjihy.** 

FITCIL  Balfh,  one  of  the  earliest  Endisb 
voyagers  to  India,  lived  in  the  latter  part  or  tha 
16th  century.  lie  n  London  mercbant  who 
dealt  in  eastern  goods,  and,  excited  by  the  nar- 
ratives of  Drske  and  other  ▼oyagers,  persuaded 
John  Newbery  and  others  to  join  him  in  an 
expedition  to  the  East  by  way  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  adventurers  set  sail  in  Jan.  158^ 
bearing  lattara  of  firieBdabipfrQm.QneeQ  £Uaa- 
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Ml  to  the  MDMrar  of  Ohina  tnA  the  Great 

Mogul  Akbar.  They  landed  at  Tripoli  in  Syria, 
■whence  they  went  to  Aleppo,  and  traversing 
Mesopotamia  reached  Bagdad.  From  tliat  city 
they  sailed  down  the  Tigris  and  through  tlie 
Persian  gulf  to  Ormug,  where  they  began  a 
profitable  traffic.  But  tudr  Mocess  roused  the 
jealoujjy  of  otlier  Europcnn  merchants  in  those 
part's  whom,  an  Ilulian,  denounced  them 

as  heretics  to  the  Portuguese  inqnUtllMi.  The 
Englishmen  were  thrown  into  prison,  dis- 
possessed of  tlioir  goods,  and  afterward  sent  to 
Groa,  where  the  governor  kept  them  in  prison 
for  a  month,  partly  on  aocount  of  an  alleged 
offence  committed  at  Malacca  by  S!r  F.  Drake. 
They  were  finally  released  on  professing  the 
Boraan  CathoUo  Mth,  paying  a  heavy  ransom, 
and  giving  bond  in  2,000  nnrdaos  not  to  quit 
the  town  without  leave.  Their  business  pros- 
pered, bat  impatient  of  continued  taxes  and  see- 
ing reason  to  apprehend  Anther  ii\ja8tice,thoy  ae* 
cretly  changed  tlieir  poods  for  pearls  and  escaped 
£rom  Goa,  April  6, 1585.  They  visited  Belgaum, 
and  vent  to  B^apoor,  of  whose  idols  Fiteh  mju : 

Some  bo  like  a  cow,  some  like  a  monkey,  some 
like  peacocks,  and  some  like  the  devil."  Thence, 
after  passing  through  Qoloonda,  they  travelled 
north  through  tlieDeccan,  and  visited  succee- 
aively  Burhampoor,  the  capital  of  Candeish ; 
Hl»"fl^  onc^  the  chief  city  of  Mahvah ;  Agra, 
where  one  of  the  party,  William  Leader,  a  jew- 
eUer,  remained  in  the  service  of  Akbar ;  AUa- 
hiibadi  Benares,  Patna,  Tanda  in  Bengal,  and  a 
country  called  by  Fitch  Couche,  whicA  Spears 
to  be  at  the  foot  of  tho  mountains  of  Bootan. 
Ther  travelled  S.  to  Iloogly  and  through  Orissa, 
passing  by  a  port  called  Augeli,  which  they 
described  as  the  seat  of  a  great  trade.  Tt  eannm 
now  be  identified.  Returning  to  the  Ganges, 
Ibey  saw  Serampore  and  other  towns  on  its 
lower  branches,  made  an  ezenrsfon  into  Tippe- 
rah,  and  took  passage  in  a  vessel  to  Negrais,  in 
Pegu.  They  visited  Halacofk  went  back  to 
Bengal  shipped  for  Ceylon,  and  fhenoe  donhUng 
Cape  Coinorin  sailed  to  Cochin  and  Goa,  and 
returned  to  England  in  1501,  by  the  same  route 
they  had  come,  after  having  performed  tho  most 
extensive  journey  tliat  haa  yet  been  made  by 
any  Europeans  in  India.  Fitch's  narrative  of 
his  travel;},  which  niay^e  found  in  Ilakhn  t  and 
iu  Purclias's  "  Pilgrims,"  is  exoeedingly  inter-, 
esting  not  less  for  its  quaint  style  than  for  the 
mass  of  infonnation  which  it  contains. 

FITCHBURG,  a  township  of  Worcester  co., 
Mai«fi.,  on  a  branch  of  Nashua  river,  60  iti.  X.  W. 
from  Boston ;  pop.  in  1655,  6.486.  It  is  a  ter^ 
minus  of  8  railroads :  the  Fitchburg,  to  Boston ; 
the  Fitchburg  and  Worcester,  to  Worcester; 
and  the  Vermont  and  Massachusetts,  to  Brattle- 
borongh.  It  is  furnished  with  abundant  water 
power,  and  is  afloorishing  mann&etoring  place, 
tho  principal  branches  of  industry  being  the 
making  of  cotton  goods  and  paper.  In  1855  it 
contained  8  paper  mills,  with  $187,600  capital, 
employing  121  hand?,  and  producing  $287,533 
worth  of  paper  yearly ;  4  cotton  mills,  with 


$161,000  ernttd,  amplovinff  Ml  hiadi,  nl 

producing  $252,025  worth  of  goods;  1  woolka 
mill,  with  $50,000  capital,  employiiu  60  bodi 
and  producing  $76,000  worth  of  cttuien;^ 
5  factories  of  inachinory  and  boilers, with fjj,. 
600  c;ipital,  employing  149  hands,  and  prodiK- 
ing  $126,400  worth  of  machinery,  he.  T\» 
town  has  numerous  other  factories  of  \mm 
sorts,  and  in  1858  contained  8  cLarches(l  Bi^ 
tist,  4  Congregational,  1  Metliodist,  1  Eotsu 
Catholic,  and  1  Universalist),  2  banks,  1  saricgs 
bank,  2  newspaper  ofiSces,  an  atheasum,  sod  i 
hi^h  school.  The  town  house  is  a  luuidMat 
building  100  feet  long  and  65  feet  wide.  Di 
principal  vilUige  is  lighted  with  gas. 

FITZ  (old  form  of  Fr.  fU,  son),  prtfiied  ts 
proper  nameS|  oorresponda  to  the  OdtkJK 
the  Irish  (/,  the  Hebrew  Sen,  andthsAnssii 
Bar,  and  indicates  descent  (usually  illeyitimtaj 
from  the  ancestral  name  following  it.  Ibaitti 
F1tz«C1afeii06s  were  thie  ohUdttn  of  thsliiMi 
of  Clarence  (afterward  Wlllini  T7.)\fU 
actress  Mrs.  Jordan. 

FITZGERALD,  Edwasd,  lord,  sn  Iriih  hI- 
dier  and  politician,  5tli  son  of  the  first  dnke  of 
I^einster,  born  near  Dublin,  Oct.  15, 176S,  dj«! 
Juno  4,  1798.  Evind^Bg  an  early  predikika 
for  military  affairs,  ho  cntore<l  the  r.n  rr  i  : 
distinguished  liimself  for  intrepidity  u  'M^t^k- 
camp  to  Lord  Rawdon,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
American  revolutionary  xfar,  and  was  seT€?th 
wounded  in  the  battle  of  Eutaw  Springs.  iJ- 
tir  ttttfalg  tat  some  time  in  the  Irish  homt  d 
commons,  and  travelling  on  the  cootiiMD^ki 
rejoined  his  regiment  in  Canada,  wbwe  W 
befriended  the  celebrated  William  Cobkfu  i 
sergoant-m^jor  under  him,  by  procnriAg  if 
discharge.  Ketorning  in  1790,  be  wm 
elected  to  parliament,  and  in  1792  visited  Vuk 
where  he  became  immriatiwl  with  some  of  tit 
leading  revolntionists.  At  a  banqaet  giTOi  ^ 
Englishmen  in  Paris*,  he  publicly  rcnounwdliii 
nobility,  and  proposed  a  toast  to  the  ncccflrf 
the  repnblioaQ  arms,  and  was  oonssiiaeiillj  » 
missou  from  the  British  army.  TTo  tbenretar»l 
to  Dublin,  ioined  the  society  of  unitttl  Iriihiu:., 
encouraged  other  political  and  roilitarr  or^- 
zations,  defending  them  in  thclrish  fiar!ian«a5» 
and  negotiated  with  the  French  directorj,  tilli 
warrant  was  issued  by  government  for  hij  ^ 
prehension.  He  refused  to  abandon  his  u» 
ciates  by  escaping,  but  secretly  directed  Iw 
revolutionists  from  a  place  of  conccalmttto 
Dublin,  after  tho  other  principal  lea^w » 
been  arrested,  and  was  at  length  discowfrfM" 
oaptored  after  a  desperate  stroggls.  He^^ 
severely  wounded,  and  died  in  mison.  Ha 
biography  was  written  by  Thomas  Moore  (wo* 
don,  1831).— Pahkla,  lady,  wife  of  the  prtped- 
ing,  reputed  daughter  of  Mme.  de  Genlu  »w 
Philippe  duke  of  Orioans  (Egaliti),  died  in  Fari 
in  Nov.  1831.  She  was  educiited  with  tM 
chUdren  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  being  wprtw 
an  English  orphan.  She  was  married  U>  wro 
Fitzgerald  at  Tonmay  In  1790,  and  after  M 
death  waa  again  xoarried  to  Mr.  Pitcsim,  ^<r- 
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ican  ooQ«il  at  Hambni^  A  aeparaUon  eosoed. 
and  ■he  rwtiaied  the  name  of  Flt«genil^  ana 

lived  ill  retirement  at  Montanban  till  1830, 
wheo,  tho  associate  of  bcr  childbood  being  called 
to  th«  tbroae  of  Thmce,  the  went  to  Paris. 
Bn  t  Tx)nis  Philippe  reAu«d  to  vMeiv«  ber,  Mut  the 
died  in  indigence. 

FTTZHERBERT,  Sir  Anthokt,  a  learned 
lawyer  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  born  in 
Norbnry,  Derbyshire,  died  in  1538.  After  a  dis- 
tinguished career  nt  the  bar,  he  vm  appointoS 
iti  1523  a  jnstico  of  the  court  of  (N>mmon  pleas, 
lie  had  the  courage  to  opix>se  tho  alienation  of 
diarch  lands  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  when  that 
ecclesiastic  w.is  at  the  height  of  his  power.  Tie 
was  tho  author  of  tlio  "Grand  Abridgment  of 
the  Law  "(1514),  and  was  the  first  English  writer 
on  practical  agrionltare.    His  "New  Treatise 
for  alt  Husbandmen"  (4to.,  Ix>ndon,  1528)  has 
pa-ssc'd  through  more  than  20  editions. — Thomas, 
a  learoed  Eofdlnb  Jesuit,  grandma  of  the  pre- 
ceding, born  in  Swinnerton,  Staflbrdriifre,  in 
1552,  died  in  Rome  in  1640.  After  various  fruit- 
loss  attempts  to  induce  the  Komon  Catholi« 
IH>wen  of  Europe  to  idd  the  Roman  OUhoUoa 
of  England,  he  entcrecl  the  ROciety  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  for  the  lost  22  years  of  bis  lite  preaded  ov«r 
the  En^Mk  oollege  at  Rome.  He  wrote  anmn- 
bcr  of  trcatiaee  of  a  leUi^ooe  and  eontomralal 

character.  .  , 

FITZHERBERT,  Maria,  wife  of  George  IV. 
of  England,  born  in  July,  1756,  died  in  Brigh- 
ton, Marrh  29,  1837.  Her  father,  WaOer 
Stnytho  of  Brambridge,  nampehtre,  was  of  an 
old  Catljolic  fainily,  and  slic  was  married  snccos- 
rirely  to  Edward  Weld  of  Dorset  and  Tliomas 
11tzberb«rt  of  Stafford,  be  i  r  1  ft  a  widow  a 
second  time  in  1781.  In  1785  the  princo  of 
Wales,  afterward  George  IV.,  first  saw  her,  and 
In  December  of  that  year  they  were  privately 
manied  by  a  clergyman  of  the  established  churoh. 
in  the  presence  of  witnesses.  Tlie  princo  fonnd 
no  difficulty  a  few  years  later  iti  disrcc;ardina; 
this  alliance,  which,  aa  to  ita  oivil  e&ista,  waa 
contrary  to  law;  hot  after  his  qnaml  with 
Qtieen  Caroline  he  returned  to  Mr!<.  Fitzherbert, 
wbo  waa  advised  by  the  Roman  see  to  live  with 
hlitt.  W»  exoesMB  anbsequently  compelled  her 
to  leave  him,  and  she  r  tired  to  Brighton, 
where  she  passed  the  remainder  of  her  life, 
mndk  reapeeted  hf  all  olasees  of  aodety.'-See 
♦'Momoirs  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert^"  bjthe  Eon. 
Charles  Langdale  (London,  1S56). 

FITZPATRICK,  Bemjamiii,  U.  8.  senator 
from  Alabama,  bom  in  Green  co.,  Ga.,  June  20, 
1303.  He  was  left  an  orphan  when  very  young, 
and  in  1816  removed  with  an  cider  brother 
to  Mis.sissipji:  torrit'iry.  Tliey  settled  in  tho 
valley  of  tho  Alabama  river,  near  where  tho 
city  of  Montgomery,  Ala.,  now  stands.  The 
educational  advantages  of  that  region  were  then 
very  limited,  and  lienjamin  bad  to  rely  mainly 
upon  himself,  and  by  diligent  application  he  ac- 
quired a  good  practical  education.  He  then 
studied  law,  and  in  1821  obtiuned  Hcenee  to 
pnwtln.  BeiraawoDafkefwaraeleoledatateni 


TITZWIUIAM  0a 

attorney,  and  held  that  office  until  1829.  On 
aeoonnt  of  declining  health  he  then  abandoned 

his  profession,  and  .settled  on  a  farm  in  Aufaapa 
00.,  devoting  his  time  to  the  improvement  of  hia 
estate  and  qoiet  study  until  1840.  In  that  year 
ho  served  a<  a  democratic  candidate  for  presiden- 
tial elector  for  the  state  at  large.  In  1841  he 
waa  nominated  for  govemor,  and  after  a  warm 
contest  was  elected  by  a  inajnrity  of  over  10,- 
000.  In  1848  he  was  reelected  without  oppo- 
sition. At  the  close  of  his  second  term,  in  Nov. 
1S45,  ho  wa^  romplimented  by  the  le^i-hituro 
with  u  unauimous  vote  of  tlianks  for  tlie  man- 
ner in  which  be  had  adniinisttreil  the  affairs  of 
the  state.  In  Nov.  1848,  lie  received  from  tho 
governor  tho  appointment  of  V.  Sfeiiator  to 
nil  the  vacancy  occasioned  hy  tho  death  of 
Dixon  II.  Lewis.  He  served  during  tho  short 
session  of  1848-^9,  and  the  special  executire 
session  of  the  senate  which  was  called  at  tho 
beginning  of  President  Taylor'a  administratioa. 
A^in,  in  Jan.  1858,  he  was  appointed  senator 
in  the  place  of  William  R.  King,  wlio  had  been 
elected  vioe-pre^dent.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
legfslatnre  In  Kot.  1868,  Gov.  FItzpaMok  waa 
elected  for  the  remainder  of  Mr.  Kint^'s  term, 
which  expired  March  8,  1856.  In  November 
of  that  year  he  waa  reflected  for  a  fidl  term  of 
6  years.  He  seldom  ongapjes  in  tho  dehutc^?  of 
the  senate.  He  is  a  plain,  pt-octtcol  working 
member,  a  maaof  eool  judgment  and  agreeable 
manners.  His  personal  popularity  is  shown  by 
the  uniformity  with  which  he  is  called  to  tho 
chair  of  the  senate  as  president  pro  Um. 

FITZROY,  Robert,  rear  admiral  in  t!>p  T?rit- 
ish  navy,  second  son  of  Gen.  Lord  Charies  i  ibB- 
roy,  horn  in  Jane,  1805.  Ho  entered  the  navy 
in'lSlO,  and  obtained  his  first  commission  Sept. 
7,  ls*24.  After  serving  on  tbo  Mediterranean 
and  South  American  stations,  be  was  a])iH)inted 
to  the  command  of  one  of  the  Teasels  which 
had  been  sent  by  the  British  government  to  ex- 
plore and  survey  the  coiists  of  Patagonia,  Cliili, 
and  Pern,  In  1831  Capt.  Fitzroy^s  ve!«scl  waa 
fitted  out  for  anotiier«onreyingcx|>edition,  and 
paikd  from  Plymouth  in  November  of  tl  i  it  y  ar. 
Having  aooompliahed,  aa  far  as  practicable,  the 
objects  of  the  expedition,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  Oct.  183G.  In  1841  ho  repre.sented  tho 
city  of  Durham  in  paiilament,  and  in  tlio  fol- 
lowing year  was  appointed  acting  conservator 
<rf tbo  river  Mersey.  In  1 B4  3  ho  became  goremor 
and  commander-in-chief  of  tho  colony  of  New 
Zealand  whieh  offices  he  held  for  3  yearf),  when 
ho  wassnper^eih:  :!  hy  Sirtieorgo  Grey,  lie  was 
made  rear  admind  iii  1857.  He  is  the  author 
of  several  works,  the  most  important  of  whloh 
is  a  "Narrative  of  tho  Surveying  Voyages  of 
U.  M.  S.  Adventure  and  15eagle,  between  tho 
years  1826  and  1886  "  (2  vols.  8vo.,  London, 
1S8D).  tho  1st  vol.  being  bjr  OapUKing,  and  the 
2d  bv  Fitzroy. 

FITZWILLIAM,  Wiluam  Wbntwoijt:i  Fitx- 
wiLUAM,  4th  earl  of  that  name  in  the  peerage 
of  IreUmd,  and  2d  in  that  of  EngUmd,  an  English 
(talesman,  bornKar  80^  174Mied  Feb.  B,  1888^ 
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He  oppoflod  tho  ministry  of  Lord  North  in  the 
AmericAu  war  of  indcpcndenoe,  bat  did  not 
take  office  wlien  his  ancle,  the  marquia  of  Rock- 
Ingham,  formed  anc^  cabinet  in  1782.  Although 
apolitical  friend  of  Fox,  be  abandoned  him  upon 
hearing  his  eulogies  cif  French  revolutionary 
principles,  and  took  otlico  as  president  of  the 
coancil,  July  11,  1794,  when  the  duke  of  Fort- 
land  became  the  nominal  head  of  the  cabinet 
In  1795  he  was  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  in  the 
height  of  the  disturbances  which  then  agitated 
tbat  portion  of  the  kingdom ;  but  was  recalled 
•fter  ft  ttm  moiitlis,  against  the  decided  wiahea, 
it  is  said,  of  the  Irish  people,  for  liaving  sup- 

Srted  a  bill  presented  by  Qrattan  in  favcn-  of 
itiMfieflmandpatiatt.  Hawaapreddentof  fhe 
council  for  a  short  Ume  in  1806,  on  the  death  of 
Hr.  Pitt,  but  his  liberal  Tiewa  kept  him  out  of 
ofllce  during  the  greater  part  of  hb  earear. 

FIUME  (Illyrian,  Rcl-a  ;  T,at.  Fanum  Saneti 
Viti  ad  Flumen;  Germ.  St.  VeU  am  FUxwn\ 
formeriy  the  eapital  of  the  Hungarian  littorua 
(Adriatic  coast),  now  the  capital  of  a  circle  (pop 
96,800)  of  the  Austrian  crowoland  of  Croatia, 
ritoated  in  a  valley  on  the  golf  of  Quamero,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Fiumarn,  38  in.  S.  E.  of 
Trieste ;  nop.  15,000.  The  old  part  of  the  town, 
OB  the  slope  of  tha  hill,  is  poor  looking  and 
gloomy ;  the  new  part,  which  stretches  along 
tho  coast,  is  well  built,  cheerful,  and  neatly 
paved.  It  has  a  provincial  and  distriot  oonrt,  a 
chamber  of  commerce  and  industry,  several 
schools,  gardens,  promenades,  and  many  re- 
ra  irkublc  buildings,  inclodiog  churches,  the  gov- 
ernment hoQse,  the  dtjr  hall,  a  market  hall  with 
oolonnadea,  a  annnery,  a  boontal,  and  the  casino, 
which  contains  concert  and  ball  room?,  and  a 
theatre.  Inthevicinity  is  an  ancient  castle.  The 
harbor  aAoriti  only  amall  tanels,  larger  ooaa  an> 
cboring  in  the  gnlf  at  a  distance  of  3  miles.  The 
moducts  of  Fiume  consist  chiefly  of  linen,  wool- 
lens, leather,  eartbenware,  sogar,  wax,  beer,  and 
rosoglio ;  its  exports,  mostly  the  produce  of  ITun- 
gary,  are  wlicat,  wine,  tobacco,  hemp,  timber, 
ngs,  &c  Tlio  impoita  and  exports  compriaa 
about  160,000  tons  annually.  Its  refineries, 
mills,  tanneries,  and  paper  manufactories  are 
extensive,  one  of  the  latter  prodncing  paper 
valued  at  $250,000  annually.  The  construction 
of  a  railroad,  to  conneol  Fiume  with  the  lower 
Danube,  was  long  the  fovorite  jklan  of  KoiMtik 
and  other  Ilongarian  patriots,  m  the  years  pre- 
vious to  the  revolution,  and  a  matter  of  lively 
•Citation.  Fiume  became  a  free  port  in  1723,  and 
la  now  one  of  the  principal  seaports  of  Austria. 
Xntraneaa  in  1855,  6,116  Austrian  vessels,  ton- 
nage 84,642;  657  foreign  vessels,  tonnage  30,106. 
Gnaranoea,  6,210  Austrian  vessels,  tonnage  09^- 
091 ;  B60  foreign  vessels,  tonnage  80,81<lL 

P^XTURE,  a  word  of  frequent  use,  and  in 
regard  to  which  some  little  confusion  existsii 
Moaow  the  exact  legal  definition  fa  preelielf 
opposed  to  the  meaninfj  commonly  given  to  the 
word.  A  fixture,  in  law,  is  a  personal  chattel 
la  aoDM  w^r  annexed  to  the  realty,  but  aodi, 
flrap«nMad,thak  ha  who  pot  it  than  mt^ 


take  it  away.   Wo  apprehend  that  the  ( 
meaning  of  the  wora  is,  a  thiagiofatltstb 

realty  that  it  cannot  be  taken  awar.  Tl'ilit, 
an  ornament,  or  utensil,  or  addition  of  an;  kind, 
is  commonly  called  a  fixture,  if  lo  tfiudti 
the  land  (or  to  the  house)  that  the  orrxr  df 
land  necessarily  owns  the  thin^,  and  it  cu&o; 
be  removed  without  his  permission.  Scat  m 
the  word  in  both  senses,  but  rather  indiBcili 
the  common  meaning  ;  and  for  conTeomN; 
through  this  article,  we  shall  mean  by  fiiUKi 
tbinss  so  fastened  to  the  land  (or  to  s  kM 
whidi  is  fiutened  to  the  land)  thatthejrcaBtl 
be  removed  against  the  will  of  the  owner  c; 
the  land. — ^Ihe  first  remark  to  be  madsii,tk 
the  whole  modem  hnr,  which  pendti  smt 
number  of  things  to  be  attached  to  tb«  aii 
and  thenoe  removed  by  the  occopier  vitUK 
referanee  to  the  wm  of  the  owner  af  tbik^ 
is  in  derogation  of  tho  common  law.  Tin: 
originally  regarded  land  as  almost  every  t^|; 
and  personab  as  of  little  value ;  sad  itvais 
nearly  invariable  rule,  that  anytliin;?  wbicbvi? 
once  attadied  or  annexed  to  the  iau«i,  or  mtiii 
aeompoBentpartof  any  thing  aomiMniW 
came  at  once  the  property  of  the  own«rwtie 
land.    This  is  certainly  not  the  law  now  ii 
Enghmd  or  the  United  States.  It  uut  U  ail 
that  we  have  gone  ftirther  from  the  anocntnil 
than  have  the  English,  and  are  more  libml  h 
permitting  removals  of  this  kind;  but  the hw 
IS  much  the  same  in  both  countries.  Wlxtkr 
a  thing  was  a  fixture  or  not,  wasformerlf  mb 
to  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  inteiiti(« 
with  which  it  was  put  up' or  annexed;  snd^ 
was  gathered  from  slight  todleatfaai.  m 
the  same  thing  was  a  fixture  if  naiW  on  thi 
rraiMned  personal  property  if  screwed  on,  \^ 
eaaae  the  nse  of  aorewa,  which  can  beaoscn*- 
ed,  indicated  the  intention  of  removing  it.  In- 
tention still  remains  a  very  imiwrtauitcrt;  to 
another  has  oome  to  be  of  almost  eqnsl  Tiloe, 
viz.,  the  capability  of  removal  wiUioot  inioiy 
to  the  premises;  or  the  possibility  oftokiii| 
the  tUBg  away  and  leatoring  the  premises  to 
tho  same  order  and  condition  in  wbidi  tli^y 
were  before  it  was  annexed.— The  earlietfi^ 
laxationa  from  the  ancient  rule  were  toade  m 
favor  of  what  aro  sometimes  called  tnde 
tures;  by  which  is  meant  all  those  additioM 
which  the  tenant  of  a  house  or  land  ^^J^ 
the  puipose  of  carrying  on  hii  trade  w  toJ- 
ness.   It  cannot  now  be  denied  that  a  nry  •* 
power  of  removal  has  been  allowed  t^nanti 
k  casee  of  tbia  hind.  To  illustrate  this  bj  o- 
stancee :  It  haa  been  a(\)udged  tbit  a  tenau 
might  take  away  (liaving  put  them  on  the  law 
forparpoeeaof  trade  or  mannfiMtnre) 
iron  baeka  to  dunmeys,  gratec,  ponPN 
cisterns,  coppers,  tubs,  blinds,  verandas,  Ml 
engines,  steam  and  gas  machinery,  or  em 
abeds,  sbopa,  and  other  biriUingi,  and  the 
even  when  these  things  arc  built  into  ona 
walls  or  rooms,  or  set  on  stone  or  brick  ft* 
dations.   Indeed,  we  doubt  whether  the  conry 
«C  the  Uotlad  etMaa  woold  junr  itap  iiMrt  0^ 
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vjing  that  any  impldin«ats  or  mstrainents  of 
mde  maj  be  taken  away  by  an  ontgoiDg  teo- 
tit,  if  he  cao  rcnKA  C  them  and  rcstc^ro  the 
remiaea  aabatantiaUy  to  their  origioal  condi* 
ioB.  9o(  loiif  ilfeer  tlie  telentkm  hi  Inar  vit 
rad--,  It  was  cSiuitted  by  the  courts  that  many 
iungs  might  be  taken  away  by  an  ontgoing 
ennl  vnoi  fae  hed  pot  op  and  fastened  to  the 

<:>i2?e,  either  for  inorc  (  trnnrncnt  or  for  domestic 
onvenieooe.  Under  this  head  are  now  iuolnded 
great  variety  of  things,  snch  as  mirrors,  marble 
[abe  and  rhinmey  pieces,  windbw  blinds,  doors, 
rindows,  baths,  gas  pijpes  and  lights,  etovea, 
re  grates,  and  ranges.  It  is  difficult  to  draw  ea 
xact  line  here,  but  it  mnpt  be  snid  that  tho  law 
i  uotao  liberal  m  perimtting  thinga  of  orna- 
MOt  or  eonvenienoe  to  be  removed,  as  things  of 
rade  ;  and  the  rule  is  more  strictly  applied,  that 
lie  premises  are  not  to  be  disfigured  or  injured 
y  the  removal.  There  are  certain  things  about 
.  hich  the  adjudication  is  as  yet  conflicting, 
uch  as  trees  planted  out,  oonaerratories,  bot- 
ouses,  and  other  structures  fi>r  pardening. 
[Me  we  should  say  that  &  nurseryman  wfaa 
Qt  tlieae  things  up  fatr  trade  night  eertriidy 
emove  them,  on  the  same  conditions  of  putting 
tM)  premties  in  good  order  as  before.  But  a 
lere  imm%  fbr  occupation-,  who  bed  pot  titem 
n  the  laqd  for  his  own  rt:i<n"Tncnt,  mic'lit  !>c 
Iriiged  to  leave  them,  alUiough  we  incline  to 
hink  that  he  would  be  permitted  to  take 
hem  away,  leaving,  of  course,  the  premises 
rhoily  unimpaired  by  the  removal. — Ihe  same 
tdog  will  be  a  fixture  as  to  eome  persons, 
ut  not  as  to  others.  I'liu?  a  man  who  sells  a 
touse  most  oertiunly  sells  with  it,  and  therefore 
annot  take  away  from  the  buyer,  very  many 
hings  '^hich  nn  ontpninpi:  tenant  who  put  them 
here  might  remove  when  lie  goes.  Hero  the 
iw;  instead  of  being  liberal,  professes  to  be 
'net;  and  the  seller  would  be  permitted  to 
l&im.  and  sever  from  the  land  only  those  tilings 
'hioh  were  evidently  as  free  from  all  attach- 
teot  to  it  as  mere  articles  cf  furniture.  And 
'  he  had  fastened  any  things  down,  so  as  to 
ivo  them  the  uiipearanco  of  being  a  part  of  tho 
ooae^  it  mu(ht  he  doobted  whether  be  would 
e  iMNinlttea  tot  mnoro  fhen*  Thetmeitriot 
:\i  wuviM  be  applied  as  between  the  heir  who 
ikea  the  land  Mtd  the  executor  or  administra* 
TV  who  takes  the  pereonals;  and  to  Hvmdd 
o  between  lessor  and  lessee  cr  mnrt^ageor  aod 
)ort«agee.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said,  in  genanl, 
bst  m  the  mattef  of  flxtam  tiie  law  is  ez- 
-omely  liberal  to  tho  right  of  ontgoing  ten 
au  to  remove  things  of  trade^  imd  nearly  as 
3ach  80  ae  to  fhe  SMao  penooo  In  reapeet  to 

bingS  of  convenience  or  ornfiraent;  but  very 
trict  aa  to  any  dispositioti  made  of  the  land  by 
be  owner  of  it.  A  building.  If  plaoed  on  bloeka 
r  other  movable  foundationfl,  is  in  nlmo«t  nO 
aj^  a  fixture,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
voti  one  who  sells  the  land  might  not  have  the 
ight  of  removal ;  but  this  question  would  prob- 
,bly  be  determined  in  each  oa.<ie  by  its  peculiar 
iPCimmiMife.— ft  ii  oopibmih,  and  rimgrt  pni^ 


.dent,  toncovide  k  Jeaies  for  the  removal  of 
things  wnidi  Hie  tennt  expeots  to  put  up  and 

take  away;  for  aliliough  tho  law  is  liberal  on 
ttmt  points,  it  is  rather  strict,  and  perhqn  uo- 
e«rt^  as  to  others*  Thm  it  is  very  clear  that 
a  tenant  hn?  tho  ?nme  rights  of  removal, and  no 
more,  whether  he  be  a  tenant  at  will,  or  for  a 
drart  tenn  of  years,  or  a  hunger.  But  on  one 
point  the  law  is  nrit  rcrtflin.  The  general  rule 
laid  down  in  the  books  is,  that  a  tenant  who 
Ins  the  rlghtcf  removing  any ehattels  must  ear-  • 
ry  them  all  away  during  his  tenn ;  and  if  after 
his  lease  expires  he  enters  upon  the  land  to  re« 
more  them,  he  is  a  raeie  tssnaner,  having  no 
more  right  there  than  any  other  person.  This 
rule  would  probably  bo  adhered  to  and  applied 
by  our  own  courts,  >vith  perhaps  two  exosp* 
tions.  One  might  be,  whero  the  tenant  was 
prevented  by  uuavoidjable  huxinmccs,  or  by 
great  obstructions,  from  removing  the  chatteu 
during  his  lease,  and  his  delay  could  not  there* 
fore  be  attributed  to  his  default.  If  tho  court 
could  not  on  this  ground  give  him  a  legal  right 
to  enter  on  the  1  rinds  (and  we  doubt  whether 
they  eoidd),  tiu }  mightat  least  make  the  dam- 
ages recoverable  from  hira  as  trosj  a-ser  only 
oomiuaL  The  other  exception  is  where  a  ten* 
ant  has  his  lease  detenDined  by  the  win  of  tlia 
landlord,  or  Romo  other  event,  unexpect^ly. 
We  should  say,  as  matter  of  law,  that  an  ont- 
goiug  tenant  was  enttUed  to  soffiment  nodeo  to 
exercise  all  his  rights  with  rsasonablo  conve- 
nience ;  and  among  them,  that  of  removing 
whatever  ho  had  a  light  to  take  down  and 
carry  with  him. 

FLAGIUS,  Mattbiab,  snmamed  iLLTBictja, 
a  German  Protestant  theologJan,  bom  in  Al> 
honfi,  I«5tria,  in  1520,  died  in  Frnnkfort-on-thc- 
Maiu  in  1575.  Ho  was  induced  to  abandun  his 
first  purpose  of  entering  a  convent,  and  to  visit 
tho  Gorman  universities.  At  "Wittenberg  he 
heard  Luther  and  MelauchthoD,  adopted  their 
opinions,  and  was  appointed  professor  of 
Hebrew.  After  the  death  of  Luther  he  resisted 
with  great  energy  the  fomtulary  known  "as  the 
Interim^  opposed  tho  conciliatory  measures  of 
JCelanohthon,  and  establislied  himself  at  Magdo* 
harf  at  tiie  nmd  of  a  party  of  rigid  LuttunraiMb 
Tn.  1557  ho  was  appointed  professor  of  theology 
in  the  newly  founded  nnivoraity  of  Jeua,  and 
tngaged  in  a  violent  dispnta  with  Strigel  eoo* 
oeming  hereditary  sin  and  the  synerp  tio  power 
of  the  human  will,  which  resulted  in  his  being 
deposed.  He  retired  to  Batisbon,  and  afterward 
preached  in  sovrrjil  German  cities.  Ho  wns  one 
of  the  most  j>rouiincnt  of  tho  reformers,  and 
beside  producing  numerous  polemical  writings, 
distinguished  for  their  severity,  was  the  orirri- 
nator  and  one  of  the  principal  authors  oi  llie 
fiunous  "  Centuries  of  Vagdehni^" 

FLAG,  tho  common  name  of  a  largo  family 
of  the  lowest  order  of  plantji,  known  as  al^oB, 
These  algal  have  all  flagging  habits,  like  the  com- 
mon sea  weeds,  which  are  usually  fixed  to  rodca 
by  their  roots,  and  theur  branches  are  home  np 
bj  tho  tidsi^  aiiA 
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maases  one  upon  another  at  its  recess.  The 
propriety  of  this  homely  terra  is  better  mb  te. 
the  ulvft  or  laver,  of  which  uha  hitmima,  very 
common  on  the  American  coast,  having  a  broad, 
orato  or  oblong,  undnkted,  Mghft  green  frond, 
niy  1m  fecn  lying  on  the  soft  ooze  at  low  tide, 
■nd  floating  near  the  bottom  at  high  water. 
Bnienmorpha,  with  tabular,  membranaceous, 
green,  netted  fronds,  is  still  more  flaccid,  and  is 
easily  collected  from  rocks  and  beaches,  when 
thrown  upby  the  winds.  A  rich,  dark  purple 
kind  (poTT^AjrraettfyorM, Agardh)  maybe  fre- 
quently noticed  on  the  piles  and  posta  of  wharves, 
hanging  loosely  down,  like  broad  shreds,  grow- 
ing also  on  rocka  between  high  and  low  water 
mark.  Eyeninfiredi  water,ln  ramdogstKarai^ 
tliii  flags  arc  to  be  met  with,  such  as  hatracho- 
nermtm  monil\forme  (Roth.), with  very  delicat^ 
Mvnehing  filaments,  composed  of  ▼idlet'^olorM 
beads,  and  having  a  plumy,  flagging  aspect.  Bo 
the  conferva,  resembling  confused  and  tangled 
Aeltts  of  tSoi,  have  the  same  appearance ;  and 
even  in  the  more  highly  dcvclojied  bright  crim- 
sonandrcd  kinds,  or  in  the  fuscous  ^nd  inel^ant 
fMif  and  in  the  larger  forms,  equalling  in  size 
trees  and  shrubs,  the  name  of  flags  is  not  an  in- 

St  one.  Beside  these  lower  plants,  the  name 
fag  is  given  to  the  Iria  family,  which  bear 
conspicuous  flowers,  some  of  groat  sjilendor. 
(See  Ibis.)  The  sword  flags  are  stitf,  erect, 
very  long-leaved  plants,  with  spikes  of  ex- 
tremely showy  pnrple,  scarlet,  rosy,  or  white 
blossoms,  and  with  large  flat  tubers  (eormt), 
requiring  heat,  moisture,  and  simshino  while 
growing,  but  entire  rest  and  dryness  when  dor- 
mant. Natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  fSow 

grden  flowers  exceed  them  in  gorgconsnen  or 
anty,  and  few  require  so  UtUe  care.  The 
Belgian  iloritts  Iwve  aneeeeded  fn  ndsing  many 
splendid  hybrids  and  varieties,  of  every  hue; 
and  the  flower  catalogues  afford  the  names  of 
the  choioest  of  these,  wMeh  eonmumd  high 
tnrieea.  Gladiolut  communis  is  hanly  enough 
to  amrvivo  our  winters ;  it  ia  a  slender-growing 
qieolel,  with  pretty  piirpUdi  or  crimson  blos> 
•OHM)  and  this  and  one  or  two  others  found  in 
the  south  of  Europe  are  exceptional ;  the  rest 
are  natives  of  the  hot  regions,  particularly  of 
the  Cape.  The  ixias  are  smaller,  dw.nrf  irids  or 
flags,  Willi  open,  showy  blossoms  upon  spikes, 
and  variously  colored.  Ther  are  finely  suitea 
for  winter  flowering  in  greenhouses ;  their  bulbs 
or  conn t  are  planted  enrly  in  the  autuinn ;  the 
plants,  on  rising  from  tlio  soil,  arc  exposed  to 
the  air  and  light,  and  on  approach  of  frost 
placed  jnst  beneath  the  sashes  of  the  roof,  whore 
till  y  blossom  toward  spring.  These  also  require 
extremes  of  treatmenti  being  kept  per£act^ 
dry  and  warm  when  In  a  state  of  repose. 

FI.AO  ELL  ANTS,  also  called  whippers  (wr- 
ieraHta)t  brethren  of  the  cross  {erue\firatre»), 
erasB'hearars  (eruei/eri),  penitents  who,  in  the 
18th,  14th,  and  15th  centuries,  Avont  about  in 
procession  day  and  nighty  naked  to  the  waist, 
with  heads  covered,  singing  penitential  psalmi^ 
and  whippinf  themaslves  untd  the  blood  nowid. 


They  were  incited  to  these  pnetten  !■% 
by  the  wars  of  the  Guelpfat  and  GbmsK^ 

which  the  people  boj^ed  to  arrest  by  eitrsorfi- 
nary  penances,  partly  by  the  zeal  of  nxiolaaid 
clergymen  whovseommended  in  tlie  coitehid 
and  in  their  sermons  self-flagellation  k« » lueai 
of  appeasing  tho  wrath  of  God.  TberlaA 
their  rise  at  Perugia  in  1260.  At  first  tk  pope 
placed  no  obstacles  in  their  way,  becanse  ^ 
belonged  to  the  party  of  the  Ga«lphs.  nd  h; 
giving  alms,  reconciling  themselves  with  tb«ir 
cnemtei^  and  oUfer  works  of  cbsri^,  aecntdu 
exercise  a  safntarylnflncnee.  Bet  soon  bodith 
ecclesiastical  and  the  secular  anthoritiesdcdsn-l 
themselves  against  the  laige  prooeMiM 
fiagelUmta  {Gemtenfitkrt)  whk^in  IWltiiM 
Austria,  Poland,  nud  Hungary,  the  roemkR i 
which  whipped  themselves  for  83  daji,  iaa»- 
memoratioti  of  the  nmnbsr  ef  yMneUik 
Christ  lived  upon  eartli.  Tlic  mea?tires  tikw 
against  them  caused  their  disappearaace  in  tb( 
Sfeme  year.  The  flagellants  were  most  moa- 
ous  in  the  14th  century,  ('*;pemllT  after  IMI 
when  the  black  death"  had  swept  OTerEonft. 
and  had  carried  off  in  Germany  alone  1,200,(100 
persons.  "When  the  first  procession  r.fd  ■■ 
appearance  in  Magdeburg,  during  the  wttsiJii: 
Easter  in  that  year,  they  qtrcau  with  mmf 
rapidity  overall  Germany,  and  even  toEngkui 
and  Denmark.  AVonivn  were  found  in  tk  pro- 
cessions ;  and  in  one  case  even  200  boy?,  i}'*' 
12  years  old,  went  about  as  flagell&ots.  Jdisi 
the  symnathy  with  these  proces&ions  wm 
eral  ana  enthusiastic.  Thousands  of  pe-ji 
were  present  and  shed  tears  at  the  bko^  txn- 
monies.  At  Spires  they  were  oiterliiacdilii 
public  exi)enso,  and  tho  comnation  of  OnAa 
IV.  had  to  be  tranaferred  from  Aix  laduiKile 
to  Bonn  in  consequence  of  the  preseset  dt 
largo  number  of  flagellants.  In  several  pbfe 
they  ezoited  a  persecution  agunst  the  Jews,  viv 
were  regarded  by  the  people  astbecntt  rffti 
black  death.  Gradually  a  stricter  OfS^flii* 
was  eflected.  Every  member  of  a  proceMOt  w 
obliged  to  oonlbss  his  rins,  to  be  reconciled  viui 
his  enemies,  to  get  the  consent  of  Iii^  'rife,  aadto 
be  provided  with  money  lor  &\m:i  SO  dijv 
This  increased,  however,  the  aversion  ^hi 
tho  ecclesiastical  authorities  Iiad  nlreadjwfr 
ceivcd  against  them.  The  people,  oa  the  otw 
hand,  began  to  consider  the  extraonlinarj  n^^- 
bers  passing  through  tlio  towns,  and  1^^^ 
least  entertained  by  thcni,  a  great  burden,  h 
France  tho  king  and  the  university  condeoii* 
them,  and  Pope  Clement  VI.  issued  a  boll  ajjg 
them,  when,  in  1849,  a  procession  approacMd 
his  residence  at  Avignon.  Grojrory 
nated  them  in  1872  as  heretics,  becsase  jt^ 
wwc  said  to  deny  the*BacninieDta.  B«Bemn» 
they  generally  di.sa]ipeared  in  Gcrmanj. 
the  boning  of  the  15th  oentwr  &  comidenw 
nnmber  of  crypto«fiageUanls  eollectdd  in  ibi- 
rinfria,  but  were  at  once  pnppn-^^ed.  ^^^.^} 
them  were  even  burned.  The  processions ' 
toward  the  doae  of  the  l«fa  century,  t<;ok  pbce 
in  Itil^  and  Spain,  were  also  of  iiioitdiintiM- 
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Tho  Dominicaa  tViar  Vincent  Femrfos,  who 
took  "pirt  In  ntiw  pgoofurions  in  the  15th  cen- 
t'lry,  ftTul  for  somo  time  protortcfl  fltem  b_r  his 
reputation,  was  pre^  ailod  upuu  by  tho  council 
of  Conatance  to  withdraw  from  them. — Seo  J. 
BoUcan,  Historia  Flagtllantium  (Paris,  1700) ; 
FOrstemann,  Die  Chrittliehcn  Oeiatiergetell- 
teiua^fUn  (Ilalle,  1828X  tho  best  work  on  ti  e 
sabject,  based  on  a  thorough  study  of  ail  the 
documents  relating  to  it.  The  documents  which 
hiivo  since  bton  discovered  have  been  carefully 
coasqlted  by  Dr.  Zacher  in  his  artide  on  the  aat^ 
je<}t  in  the  encyclopadiaof  BvMih  and  Chuber. 

FLAGEOLET,  a  small  wkid  instrument  of 
the  flute  or  pipe  weoiea,  emitting  a  shrill, 
^e«r  aovud.  It  ia  uajttd  with  *  niodllipieoe, 
^iid  tho  holw  and  fiefi  «•  atoppad  witn  tfie 
fingers. 

FLAHATJT  DS  LA  BtLLABDEBIE,  Av< 

arsTB  Cnxv.\  v.ii  Joseph,  count,  a  French  gen- 
eral and  diiiloiuatist,  bom  in  Park,  April  21, 
1785.  Eb  father  aneeeaded  Bofifon  as  director 
of  tlie  jdrdin  du  roi^  now  jardin  dcs  plantes, 
and  was  executed  by  the  revolutionists,  Tho 
property  of  bis  widow  was  conflaeated;  ibar»> 
•ired  to  England  with  her  nnly  son,  supporting 
iivr^elf  by  literai  y  labor,  mid  al  ter  ward  repaired 
to  Ge  rman y.  Flahant  enlisted  in  1800  in  a  re^- 
mcnt  of  volunteers,  joining  Napoleon's  army  m 
Italy,  became  snccessively  aide-do-camp  of  Mu- 
rat,  Berthier,  and  Napoleon,  fouglit  in  Portugal, 
RvMsiai  and  Germany,  and  gained  partioalar  dis- 
tlnotioa  at  the  battie  of  Leipuc,  on  which  occa- 
sion he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  general  of 
diviaioa,  with  tho  titlo  of  count.  Subseauently 
hue  waamade  apewctf  FhuiesL  adTooated  uie  sao- 
cession  of  Napoleon  II.  to  tho  throne,  and  was 
reinstated  in  bis  position  after  tho  revolutioa 
of  1680.  For  a  short  time  amhasaador  in  Ber- 
lin in  1831,  ho  officiated  in  the  same  capacity 
in  Vienna  from  IS  11  to  1848, When  he  was  ro- 
called  by  the  provisional  government  by  deeree 
of  April  17,  which  in  1849  Jiowevcr  was  rc- 
v-  keU  by  the  legislative  assembly ;  but  be  did 
not  resume  public  lifetmtil  aftertiieaMtj>  <rjto< 
of  Dec.  2,  IHol.  lie  then  became  a  member  of 
tlio  cottsultativc  commisaioQ,  senator  in  1853, 
and  in  1854  a  member  of  the  commission 
appointed  to  collect  tho  correspondence  of 
Napoleon  I.,  which  has  sinco  been  published. 
'Vhilo  in  England  he  married  (July  28,  1817) 
Margaret  Mercer  Elphiostone,  who  snooeeded 
fo  the  peerages  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Ireland  as  Baroness  Keith  in  1828,  and  to  tho 
Scottiwh  barony  of  N^ne  in  1838.  The  saloon 
of  Madame  de  flahaat  was  for  a  long  time  a 
favorite  and  fashionable  rest)rt  of  eminent  poli- 
ticianab  Tlie  count  was  one  of  the  intimate 
friends  of  Loida  Napoleon^s  mother,  Qneen  Hor^ 
tense,  who  is  said  to  have  coinpused  for  him 
her  popular  air  Partani  pour  hi  Syrie ;  and 
he  ia  oelieved  to  be  tiie  father  of  M.  do 
Morny. — Ad^le  "Fiu.rxi^  a  French  authoress, 
ii»ut)uT  of  the  preceding,  born  in  the  chateau 
of  Longprd'  in  Normandy  in  1760,  died  in  Paris, 
April  id,  1636.  Her  seioond  huahand  waa  tha 
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marquis  Jo86  Maria  do  Sour  a  Botelho  (bom  in 
Oporto,  March  9,  1758,  died  in  Paria,  Janal, 
1825),  who  was  for  some  time  Portuguese  am- 
bo-ssador  in  Paris,  and  who  prepared  the  best 
edition  of  Camo&ns^  Loriaa."  Her  first  and 
best  work,  Adils  de  Senanges,  oxi  htf  res  it  I.nrd 
Sydenham^  appeared  in  London  in  ITSi,  with  a 
preface  by  the  marquis  of  Montesqniou.  It  was 
xbUowed  in  1799  by  J^ilU  et  Ahhorm^  and  by 
a  aeriei  of  other  works,  a  complete  edition  of 
which  appeared  in  Paria  in  1821-''2.  As  a 
charming  and  pure  writer  she  holds  about  the 
aame  position  in  IVeneh  Bterature  aa  Madame 
do  Lambert  and  Madame  de  T.l  favetto. 

FLAIIi,  an  impleraent  for  tbroshios  mrain 
frooBfheatraw.  It  eonsista  of  a  hand  staff  about 
1^  or  2  inches  in  diameter,  arjcl  fn  un  4  to  6  feet 
long,  to  which  is  ooopled  a  shorter  staff  called* 
■winfd,  hy  the  atrfklttg  of  whioh  upon  tha 
sheaves  the  corn  is  threshed.  Flails  are  wy 
ancient  implements,  and  are  divided  into  two 
olasees  according  to  the  kind  of  tho  coupling  be- 
tween the  hand  staff  and  swing^l.  In  one  class 
the  caplins  or  untonoed  leather  thongs  of  this 
aOQpling  are*  fastened  on  the  band  staff  in  such 
a  way  that  it  remains  stationarj-  in  the  hands 
while  tbti&o  e^plins  revolve  around  it  with 
each  revolution  and  fall  of  the  awiogel ;  and  In 
the  other  class  these  thongs  pass  through  a 
hole  in  tho  hand  staff,  which  consequently  turns 
in  tho  hands  with  each  stroke  upon  thesheavee. 
Tho  middle  bands  of  the  conplinib  being  the 
part  which  connects  the  Ibongs  m  the  naidl 
staff  witli  tho  caplins  on  the  swingel,  are 

Seuor^ly  mad<)  of  eel  skin.  The  nae  (Mf  flails 
I  the  United  States  and  Qieat  Britain  is  now 
for  tho  most  part  sunplanted  by  tho  introdvotiMI 
of  the  modem  threshi^  machines. 

FLAMBOROUGH  HEAD,  a  promontorr  oa 
tho  coast  of  Yorkshire,  England ;  Jat.  54"  7  N., 
long.  0"  5'  W.  It  consists  of  a  range  of  steep, 
and  in  some  places  perpendicular  chalk  clif^ 
some  of  which  riso  to  a  height  of  450  foot.  On 
the  headland  stands  a  liglitbonse  214  feet  above 
the  sea,  witli  a  revolving  light  visible  atftdl^ 
anoc  of  30  m.  The  clitVs  are  perforated  by  nu- 
merous caverns,  which  during  the  summer  are 
resorted  to  by  immense  numbers  of  sea  fowl. 
The  ruins  of  an  luicient  tower  and  a  Danish 
intrencbment  are  to  be  seen  on  the  summit,  and 
the  village  of  Flamboroqgh  ataada  near  the  oen* 
tre  of  tbepromontory. 

FLAME,  thelnminonsappwanee  commonly 
accompanying  the  rapid  combustion  of  bodies 
in  a  state  of  vapor.  All  ordinary  flames  are 
prodnced  by  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  and 
carbon ;  yet  these  may  be  made  to  combine 
with  the  oxygon  of  the  air  without  the  appear- 
ance of  flame,  aa  when  a  ooil  of  plaCinnm  wira 
boated  to  reducds  n  suspended  over  alcohol,  or 
over  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether.  The  vapors 
arising  slowly  consume,  generating  soflMent 
heat  to  keep  tho  wire  red-not,  hut  not  enotigh 
to  burst  into  Same.  A  more  rapid  combustion 
ia  reqnirad  for  tbe  production  of  flame;  and 
this  afen  wlm  ao  little  biminons  that  it  ia 
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scarcely  risible  by  daylight,  as  wbeti  pnre  by-  sUck  across  a  saucer  in  -wliicli  alcotdistan- 
drogen  b  ignited.  This  flamo  is  ncvcrtlii  lo^a  iw^;  the  ^\nod  will  bo  blackened  bj  bonuiig 
accompanied  with  so  much  heat)  that  iron  wire  omj  at  the  two  points  wbkh  were  igiiiut  tbt 
is  made  red-hot  and  plainly  lannnoos  by  it  If  00 tor  edges  of  the  flame.  The  wick  of  acudlt 
the  heat  bo  abstracted,  as  by  encircling  a  small  in  this  position  doeij  not  consume,  Gonpovdcr 
flame  with  a  coil  of  wire,  the  flame  will  expire,  may  be  introdoccd  on  a  smail  metallic  miaa 
Solid  bodiee  beated  In  it,  as  carbon  in  fine  par-  into  the  omtre  of  the  flame  with<mt  i^si^ 
tides,  increase  luminousness.  The  hydro-  By  introducing  a  Kniall  tube  into  thi? 
gen  ia  oiNiTerted  into  aqueous  vapor  by  uniting  the  ms  may  be  made  to  pass  up  say  wae^ 
with  tiie  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  the  carbon,  and  be  ignited  at  the  topi,  rate  toe  fainMtaf 
beated  to  such  a  degree  W.at  it  too  is  disposed  the  air  at  the  top  of  a  chimney  suct.  T-c 
to  unite  with  the  eamo  atuiospherio  element,  presence  of  tlie  aqueous  vapor  may  W  stmt 
also  disappears  in  invisible  vapor.  Oombutible  by  the  dew  deposited  npon  a  piece  of  cold  (jn 
bodies  cnn^monly  furnish  the  two  elements  of  held  a  little  way  above  the  flame;  and  thivxi 
luminous  Home  combined  or  intimately  mixed,  carbon  maybe  caught  boforo  its  coQTcniaoitt» 
io  that  tliey  assume  tlie  gaseousstata  together,  invi^ble  gas,  by  pladog  a  tieoe  of  widt»]«» 
as  they  tinite  in  the  air  with  its  oxygen.  An-  lain  across  tJie  flame,  and  tnus  chifling  the  py- 
thracite  and  charcoal,  however,  by  their  defi-  ticle^,  so  that  their  further  cliemic»l  i 
oiency  in  hydrogen,  lack  one  of  the  materials  prevented.  A  piece  of  wire  ganzebcioini- 
of  ordinary  flame,  and  the  carbon  alone  of  stituted  for  the  porcelain,  the  iaflammabie n- 
which  they  consist  unites  slowly  with  oxy-  pors  pass  through  thisj,  but  not  the  flame.  Tinj 
gen.  An  imperfect  combustion  first  ensues,  and  may,  however,  bo  ignited  above  the gsnze a  ftO 
carbonic  oxide  is  generated.  This  gaa  phqrs  M  below,  and  two  independent  fLum  be  tks 
over  the  surface  of  the  ignited  coal,  and  re<wiT-  obtained ;  or  in  case  of  a  Jet  of  gss  being  tk 
ing  from  the  air  with  which  it  comes  in  contact  combustible  material,  this  may  be  ijoiiti^d  ceij 
another  atom  of  oxygen,  it  gives  forth  the  pale  above  the  gauze. — As  flame  is  limited  m  itta< 
blue  flame  whieh  u  aeen  prooeeding  from  the  tent  by  theamountof  rarfiMeef  gaMovBiMR 
surface  of  this  fuel  in  ignition.  Thus  the  com-  exposed  to  the  artii  n  of  oxygen,  itmaybeiii- 
bustioa  is  completed  bj  the  production  of  car*  oreased  by  directing  a  current  of  air  throc^^^ 
bonie  aeid.  Ine  flame  of  earbonle  «iide  in  Interior  part,  thns  producing  comlwstideinAii 
combustion  is  often  seen  by  night  hovering  as  well  aa  without.  Argand  burners  sre  de- 
over  the  mouths  of  lime  kilns,  too  pale  to  be  signed  to  produce  this  eiect  ILo  Uof]n(<i 
fidUe  by  day.  When  the  gaaea  are  poured  out  also  aervea  the  same  purpose,  coooentntitif  k 
from  the  tall  flnea  of  steam  engines  or  other  the  same  time  tliat  it  irrrn^es  the  heat,  kii 
fomaoes  burning  anthracite,  the  carbonic  oxide  luminous  iets  which  it  maivcs  the  Mere&ti^ 
bncrti  into  a  volume  of  flickering,  unsteady  ities  of  tho  different  portions  of  the  flaw » 
flame,  as  it  meets  the  atmospheric  oxygen  at  tho  plainly  exhibited,  tho  greatest  heat  being  pi^ 
top  of  the  flues,  sending  out  a  strange  glare  into  duced  just  without  tho  point  of  the  y«llowfl4i«< 
tme  darkness  around.  It  is  tliis  flame  which  is  where  is  the  most  intense  combustioo.  (htsit 
economically  produced  under  the  boilers  of  cn-  of  this,  particles  submitted  to  the  action  of  ll» 
gines  connected  with  blast  furnaces  for  smelting  blowpioo  flame  are  oxidlicd  by  contact  wiitbl 
iron  ores,  tlic  unconsumed  gases  being  passed  atmospheric  oxygen;  within  it,  at  the  poiDt  of  tiie 
from  the  moatlia  of  the  fumacea  into  a  laii^e  interior  flame,  they  are  deoxodized,  asd  ob^ 
chamber,  where  they  meet  the  air  required  for  of  many  metals  are  reduced  to  a  awtillfc*** 
f'lrlr  n  -mplete  combustion.  In  the  production  (Sec  Blowpipe.)  The  form  of  the  chlmnoy 
of  illuminating  gases,  whether  formed  from  oils,  rounding  the  flamo  is  also  designed  to  uast  tiu 
bitnmiooas  ood,  or  other  snbstanees,  a  pordon  air  rising  through  it  to  be  taned  byKrikiil 
of  carbon  is  dissolved  in  V.ic  L  vrirn-^  n.  nnd  car-  against  its  shoulder  and  impinge  upon  the  octfr 
lied  along  with  it  to  tho  point  whore  it  is  ex-  portion  of  the  flame,  thus  incrcasiiig  its 
posed  to  almospherio  air  and  the  heat  required  tUty.  Thte  effi»et  is  the  mora  dedM  fimtlN 
to  decompose  the  compound.  The  hydrogen  at  high  temperature  of  the  a5ccadiag  cunrrt 
once  hegms  to  enter  into  the  new  combination  Various  snbetances  impart  characterisUc  lia/' 
Trith  oxygen.  In  so  doing  heat  is  developed,  flamo;  sulphate  of  strontian  gives  ft  beaotifnl 
by  which  thr^  particles  of  carbon  it  leave?,  and  purple,  copper  filings  and  sal  ammoniac  a greta- 
which  at  once  assume  the  solid  form  of  this  ish  tint,  zmo  a  fine  blue,  «S£C  (See  Ptrottcdw 
element  when  nncombined,  are  rendered  incan>  The  appearance  of  such  colors  in  the  u«e  oitl* 
descent,  and  prodnco  tho  yellow  light  of  the  blowpipeservea  aaan  indirntinn  of  thepreseac* 
flame.  They  are  swept  upward  by  the  ascend-  of  the  substances  that  commonly  prodncotb** 
ing  heated  current,  and,  as  they  come  in  contact  (S(  *■  1^;  dk  Liobt,  and  Dbummoxp  Liorrr). 
with  the  air  on  the  margin  of  tho  flamo,  they  FT  AMEL,  Nicolas,  a  French  scribe 
disappear  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  ga.s.  Tiio  puled  alchemist,  bom  in  the  first  hilf«  * 
internal  part  of  tho  flamo  is  a  cone  of  unoon-  14th  century,  died  in  Paris,  March  22.  • 
aumed  gas,  which,  though  transparent,  appears  lie  combined  the  occupations  of  oopjisi 
dark ;  it  is  protected  by  the  outer  portions  from  bookseller,  married  Pernelle,  a  widow  of 
contact  with  tbo  air.  Ko  combustion  takes  placo  property,  and  also  received  pnpils  in"" 
within  it,  as  may  be  shown  by  placing  a  white  bousei  to  whom  be  taught  writiag  sod  tbe  n- 
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climents  of  letters.   Hie  mMits  which  he  thns 
acquired  were  profitably  invested,  and  the  pro- 
ducts of  his  industry  and  rents  enabled  him  to 
build  iMMftitaU.  found  ohwela,,  and  endow 
chttrehea,  wbkSi  1m  often  adoroM  widi  pdot- 
ings  and  scalptares,  especially  with  bass-reliefs  of 
himself  and  wife.  Oneof  hisfreelodipnghoasea 
w»8  atOlatandingiii  1860,  fa  the  rne  de  Hont- 
morency,  in  Paris,  with  the  origiiuil  iDScription. 
Ue  seems  to  heve  been  a  sagacioos  citizen,  ddlfol 
itt  making  money,  ambitiona  of  renown,  andind- 
tatin^  the  devout  and  ostentations  benevolence 
uf  the  princes  of  bia  time.   His  fame  increased 
uiter  ma  death,  and  tha  attempt  to  accoont  for  a 
fortune  which  had  perpetuated  itself  in  many 
monuments,  and  b«eQ  magnified  by  popular 
crednKty,  reaolted  in  attributmg  to  him  the 
possession  of  the  philosopher's  stone,  and  the 
b4»cret  of  making  gold.    In  1561  the  Sommaire 
philotophique.,  a  metrical  treatise  on  alchemy, 
was  published  probably  by  Gohony,  under  the 
name  of  Flaiuel ;  and  it  completely  established 
his  reputation  as  an  alchemist  till  Yiloin  criti- 
cally  investigated  his  history  (1761).    It  has 
been  supposed  that  the  Jews,  who  were  then 
ranch  persecuted  in  France,  made  him  the  do- 
poaitary  of  their  wealth;  and  others  have  sap 
poaed  that  the  cabalistio  book  of  S^rakam 
Ju'if^  which  ho  is  said  to  have  studied,  con- 
tained emblematic  signs  of  the  various  places 
wbere  tha  Jews,  expdled  from  tba  kingdom, 
liad  bnried  their  treasures. 

FLAMEN,  in  Koman  antiquity,  a  member  of 
•a  anoiant  ooUega  of  prieirta,  established  by 
Noma,  each  of  whom  was  confined  to  the  ser- 
vice of  a  particular  deity.  The  original  3,  the 
dialu,  martialiSy  and  qutrinalu,  consecrated 
to  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  the  deified  Romulus,  were 
afterward  distinguished  as  majoreM^  uud  chosen 
from  a  adect  class  of  the  patrician  order  ^see 
C''>N'FARREATio) ;  whilc  the  later  12,  called  mino- 
r«,  were  el^jcted  from  the  plebeians.  Their  dig- 
nity was  for  life,  but  could  be  for  fe  i  tod  by  neglect 
of  duty,  or  lost  in  consequence  of  an  ill-omened 
event  disturbing  any  of  their  sacred  perform- 
ances. Their  official  dress  was  the  ap^  a  cap, 
either  conical  or  oloae>fittin&  having  at  the  top  a 
pointed  piece  of  olire  wood,  snrronnded  at  tta 
base  by  a  lock  of  wool  (Jilum,  whence,  accord- 
ing to  some,  their  name,  while  Plutarch  derives 
it  nrom  piUum,  hat),  the  Inwo,  or  nanUe,  and  the 
laurel  wreath.  The  most  distinguished  member 
of  thia  college  of  priests  was  the  dialU^  honored 
with  the  privileges  of  a  seat  in  the  senate,  the 
toya  prceUita,  a  lictor,  and  the  higher  preroga- 
tive of  procniing  pardon  or  recite  for  criminals 
who  oama  tolum  for xefoga;  bat  he  was  also 
burdened  by  several  restrictions,  being  forbid- 
den, for  instance,  to  leave  the  city  even  for  a 
ii^aidght,toBwearaaoath,towaararing,  to 
ride  or  touch  a  horse,  and  to  remarry  after  the 
death  of  his  wife,  who  assisted  him  in  the  per- 
fonnanoe  of  some  of  hia  sacred  functions,  and 
was  call ed^/trmt In  later  times  tlie  deified 
emperors  of  Kome  had  particular  llamens  ap- 
potolad  to  thdr  woirii^ 


ILAIONGO  6iT 

FLA¥rN"GO,  a  wading  bird  of  the  order  an- 
ierea^  family  anatida,  sub-family  phivniropUri- 
ruB,  and  gcn\iB  phoenieopUriu  (Linn.).  The  bill 
is  longer  than  the  head,  high  at  Uie  base,  com- 
pressed, suddenly  bent  at  a  right  angle  in  the 
middle,  the  sides  growing  narrower,  and  rather 
obtuse  at  the  tip ;  the  lateral  margins  are  in* 
enrved  and  finely  laminated  ;  the  baae  to  aroond 
and  behind  the  eye  is  covered  with  a  soft  and 
delicate  skin,  finer  than  the  finest  kid,  the  end 
being  oomeons;  the  nostrik  are  near  the  bas6^ 
linear,  li^  inches  long;  length  about  5  inches; 
beyond  the  curve  the  color  is  black,  the  base 
being  orange  and  yellow.  The  wings  are  mod* 
crate,  with  the  1st  and  2d  quills  nearly  equal 
and  longest ;  the  tail  is  6  iuclies  long ;  the  tibia 
is  lengthened  and  naked,  and  the  tarsi  verj  loi^; 
and  slender,  and  botli  covered  by  transverse 
scales ;  the  toes  are  short,  the  anterior  ones 
united  by  a  membranous  web ;  the  hind  toe 
is  very  short,  almost  touching  the  ground,  and 
free ;  the  claws  are  short  and  flat.  There  are 
6  or  6  species,  inhabiting  the  warmer  parts  of 
the  globe,  fVeqnenting  the  sea-shore  and  luarsh^ 
esin  considerable  flocks;  one  acts  as  sentinel 
while  the  rest  are  feeding  or  resting,  and  on  the 
approach  of  danger  gives  the  alarm  by  a  tram* 
pet-like  noise,  and  starta  off  leading  all  the  rest: 
they  fly  cither  in  triangular  lines  like  the  wild 
goose,  or  in  Indian  file  when  they  are  about  to 
aligfat;  they  can  mn  quickly,  but  when  walk- 
ing are  said  to  assist  themselves  by  placing  tho 
upper  mandible  on  the  ground ;  though  wcb- 
fo<^ed,  they  do  not  swim,  the  webs  serving  to 
support  them  in  wading  over  soft  nmd.  Tlic  food 
consists  of  moUusks,  crustaceans,  lish  spawn, 
marine  insects,  and  small  fish ;  tho  singular  form 
of  their  hill  enables  them,  by  turning  it  toward 
tho  body,  to  place  the  upper  mandible  down- 
ward, and  thna  to  collect  their  fuod  us  in  the 
bowl  of  a  spoon.  The  small  head,  angular- 
Bhuped  bill,  long  and  slender  neck,  stilt-like 
legs,  comparatively  small  body,  and  brilliant 
colors,  render  the  flamingo  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary forms  among  birds. — ^The  American 
flamingo  (P.  ruber,  Linn.)  is  about  4  feet  long 
from  bill  to  end  of  taiL  and  5|  feet  to  end  of 
dawa;  tiie extent  of  wmgs  is 5i  feet,  each  wing 

being  IG^  inches;  the  tarsus  12^^  inches;  bill 
alonff  gape  5  im^es,  along  the  curve  6  inches ; 
nSdoIe  toe  Inches;  tha  dreamferenoe  of  tha 
body  is  only  24  inches,  and  the  weight  about  7^ 
lbs. :  the  female  is  considerably  smaller.  The 
qiace  between  the  bill  and  eye  is  bare,  bat  tha 
plumage  generally  is  compact  and  the  feathers 
rounded,  those  on  tho  neck  being  short ;  the 
color  is  a  bright  scarlet,  deepest  on  Uie  wings; 
the  quills  are  black,  the  legs  red,  the  feet  lake 
color,  and  the  iris  blue.  The  habits  of  the  fla- 
mingo ara  more  nocturnal  than  those  of  tha 
herons ;  over  the  water  they  fly  low,  bnt  over 
the  land  very  high,  with  neck  and  legs  extend- 
ed, alternately  flapping  their  wings  and  sailing; 
before  alighting  they  generally  Mil  around  the 
place,  and  come  down  in  the  shaDow  water, 
often  wading  to  tlM  tboni  tbagr  ara  Toijr  ahj 
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Rnd  difficult  to  approacli.  Tlie  nest  is  mndo  on 
h  liLllock  of  mud  about  2  feet  high,  in  the  hol- 
low top  of  which  the  eg^  are  md  on  the  bare 
earth ;  they  are  &  or  8  in  nnmber,  of  a  white 
color,  and  about  the  size  of  a  goase  egg;  the 
bird  covers  the  epirs  standing,  with  one  foot  in 
the  water,  and  the  yoaog  are  hatched  about 
{he  end  of  Ifoj;  as  torn  tm  bom  they  are  said 
to  take  to  the  water,  and  <  uimnf  fly  till  they  are 
8  roooths  old;  they  do  not  uttain  their  fall  scar- 
kt  phnni^ie  imtO  the  fid  year,  being  nm-etika*- 
ed  a  n  ill;:  fhc  first.  On  account  of  its  shyness 
the  flamingo  ia  rarely  huntedi  and  then  only  for 
He  iMfflftoioe  featiben*  It  is  easily  tamed,  and 
in  cnptivity  feeds  on  rice,  maize,  and  sitnUar 
substances.  It  inhabits  the  warmer  parts  of 
Amerlea,  especially  the  West  Indies ;  it  is  not 
uncommon  in  "West  Florida  and  northern  Ala- 
bama, and  is  rare  to  the  north  and  west  of  these 

Joints.  Tlic  European  bird  (P.  antiqvorum^ 
emm.)  is  Bmailer  and  less  brilliant.  It  is  a 
regular  \'i$itant  to  the  sliores  of  the  Jtfediterrar 
neaa,  and  sometimes  wanders  to  Fmea  imd 
Germany  ;  it  is  extensively  ?prend  over  the 
wanner  parts  of  Asia,  and  is  very  common  along 
the  shores  of  northern  Africa.  Its  appearance 
and  habits  are  the  same  as  in  the  American  spe- 
cies. Aooording  to  Gould,  this  eipecies  requires 
A  yi  ars  to  reach  maturity,  during  which  the 
plumage  changes  greatly ;  before  the  first  moult 
the  enoE  is  nntronn  gray,  with  blaeh  tail  and 
secondaries ;  in  the  male,  the  head,  neck,  upper 
and  under  surfaces,  are  a  delicate  rosy  white, 
tiie  eentre  of  the  wing  bright  searlet,  the  prima- 
ries black,  the  bill  reddisli  n*  thf  Vn'  c  nrnl  black 
at  the  tip,  the  tarsi  and  toes  rosy  red ;  tlic  scar- 
let color  is  not  assumed  until  the  8d  or  4th  year, 
and  is  brightest  during  springand  summer.  Oth- 
er species  are  the  P.  Uhiltn»i»  (Mol.),  igninal- 
liatua  (D'Orb.),  and  jWfSitf  (Vieill.).  The  flesh 
of  the  flaminpo  i«  savory,  and  itf  fatty  tongiic  is 
considered  a  delicious  morsel;  they  were  espe- 
cially esteemed  by  the  ancient  Romans,  and 
many  nllusions  to  this  dish  are  found  in  their 
writings. — The  position  of  the  flamingo  among 
birds  luvs  been  and  is  a  subject  of  dispute;  some 
anthers  place  it  among  the  waders  or  gralla^ 
from  its  foog  neck  and  leti^,  and  consequent  hab- 
its;  while  0th!  r  -,  nu  l  tin  l  est  authorities,  rank 
it  among  the  anfere»,  or  web-footed  swimmers 
on  aceoont  of  its  lamellar  dnek-lllw  bfl),  webbed 
feet,  and  muscular  gizzani ;  if  it  be  true  that  the 
young  run  to  the  water  as  soon  as  they  are  bom, 
(his  of  iteelf  wenld  aeeoi  to  estaUisfa  their  rank 
among  the  anfiere*. 

FLAMUSIAN  WAY  (Lat  tia  FUminia),  the 
prindfial  road  leadfaig  tnm  ancient  Rome  to  the 
northern  provinpc?,  crmstmcted  in  220  B.  C,  in 
the  censorship  of  C.  Flaminius,  from  whom  it 
vaeiurmed.  It  extended  to  Ariminum.  now  Ri- 
mini, on  tlie  Adriatic,  a  distance  of  aoout  220 
m.,  where  it  joined  the  .^milian  way.  It  di- 
vided into  2  branches  at  Narnia,  now  Nami,  in 
Umbria,  which  met  at  Folginium  (Foligno), 
again  Gliding  at  Nuceria  (Koocra),  and  meetuag 
at  lamm  Fortona  (Ftuo),  It  waaa  road  or 


great  importance  for  commercial  and  mliUTT 
purposes,  and  stUl  retains  many  of  tlt«  brid^ 
ana  other  nvrks  erected  by  the  Bflam  • 

peroTf. 

FLAMIIONUS,  Trrrs  Qinynrs,  a  Etum 

S>neral,  bom  about  230  B.  C,  died  alxntirj. 
e  was  elected  consul  in  198,  and  undertook  tht 
eondnet  of  tlie  war  against  Philip  II..  kicg  of  Mt- 
ccdon.  By  pretending  that  his  object  wjs  to 
remove  from  Greece  theMaoedooiaajokcla 
detadied  ivuny  of  IIm  Oresk  states  ihanii, 
and  defeated  him  at  CvnoscephaltB  (l^'n.x 
Theesaly,  where  the  Roman  I^^tm  doMKtia- 
ed  its  soperiprity  over  tile  flonoai  VmiMk 
phnlnT:T  T?j'  the  treaty  which  wjy  mx>d  a?-- 
concluded  Philip  surrendered  all  tk  Gf«k 
towns  which  he  possessed  in  Snrope  asd  iii, 
and  paid  a  heavy  contribution  to  the  ?.ms& 
At  the  Isthmian  games  in  196  Fkminkv  pro- 
claimed, to  the  great  joy  of  the  assembled  Gtwh 
the  freedom  of  those  states  which  hail  l>-ir. 
dned  by  Maccdon.  In  195  he  dimiiikM 
power  of  the  tyrant  Nabis  of  Sparta,  aft«^  vUel 
lie  occupied  himself  in  restoring  internal  p«« 
and  })rosperity  to  Greece.  The  next  uprinzki 
returned  to  Rome,  where  bis  trinmnh  Wtd } 
days.  In  188  he  was  sent  as  amlMndir  t* 
Prusias,  kingof  Bithynia,  to  seek  ttemmiv 
to  the  Romans  of  Hfni1T*Hlj,  wbp  haisMsd 
an  asylum  there. 

FLAMINTUB,  Oan^  a  Bonum  graerd,  Ud 
June  23,  217  V>.  C.  Ho  was  tribnnc  of  fhep<^ 
pie  in  282,  consul  in  228  and  217,  uid 
fnSfiO.  AatribfmehecarriedeniBrttLecf^ 
tion  of  the  senate  an  n  crnrian  W.  In  Iwfir?^ 
consulship  he  with  Iiis  colleague  atioitd  tix 
Gaida  beyond  the  Po.  and  was  defeated  Tlx 
senate  then  recalled  tiie  consul?,  l-nt  TiifitB^ 
resisted  the  order  by  i^fiisittg  to  open  ik  lettff. 
and  obtained  a  victory  over  the  InsnbriniA  A 
triumph  wris  refused  him  on  his  retum,  batbe 
was  rewarded  with  demonstrations  of 
favor.  The  einmt  Flaminitu  and  tia  Flsm- 
«ta  were  the  monuments  of  his  censonAip.  h 
his  second  consulship  he  marched  sgaiartHiB' 
nibal,  and  rashly  giving  battle,  wa^  >]^n.  "^r*. 
the  greater  part  of  his  annji  on  the  bordtrci 
Lake  Thrasymenua. 

FLAMSTEED,  Jony,  the  first  lr>sH  ^ 
tronomer  royal,  born  in  Denby,  neur 
Derbyshire,  Aug.  19,  1646,  died  in  Orvn- 
wich,  Dec.  31,  171i>.  He  was  ednrafe^l  af  ^ 
free,  school  of  Derby,  where  his  fstii^ 
ttai  at  a  very  early  age  mtniftsted  a '<'*''?'^ 
clination  for  astronomical  8tudie!>.  Hi?  Iwau 
was  80  delicate  that  be  was  not  mi » » 
mdversity.  hut  ooDtiniied  left  several  jrv^ 
prosecute  his  ftptronomical  researches  st  baa* 
with  grent  mcco?^.  In  16G7  he  demonfWW 
the  tmo  prin  ij  les  of  the  equation  of  time.  "J 
tract  which  Dr.  Wallis  subsequently  iff*^ 
to  his  edition  of  the  works  of  Horrocb.  I*"- 
Bteed  appears  to  h«vebeen  thelh^t 
who  hronglit  into  common  use  the  axw^^ 

simultaneously  observing  the  rig^taww**** 
the  aim  and  atara»  A  Biode  by  wUck  At  tr« 
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koe  of  any  star  b  detenniDable  by  means  of 
leridional  altitudes  and  transits.   In  1669  be 

ouiuiuuicated  to  tho  royiil  society  his  calcula- 
loa  of  a  6oUr  eclipse  that  had  been  omitted  in 
tie  «p1iemeritollortike  fbOowing  year,  together 
ritli  several  riilu  r  a-tronojiiical  observations. 
lAa  coaunanicatioa  was  submitted  to  a  com- 
littee  of  tiiat  body,  who  sent  Urn  a  letter  of 
lar . Tn  1 C70  he  visited  London  in  company 
ritli  his  lAther,  and  was  introduced  to  tlie  sa- 
mte  of  the  metropolis.  When  returning  to 
>erby,  he  passed  through  Cambridge,  where  he 
aterod  himsvlf  a  student  of  Jesus  college,  and 
lade  the  aoquiuntaneo  of  Wroe,  Barrov,  and 
'  .'H-ton.  In  1073  he  composed  his  treatise  pn  tho 

True  and  Apparent  Places  of  tho  Planets  when 
t  their  Greatest  and  Leo-st  Distance  from  our 
!ar'!i,"  n  work  of  wliich  Xewt(ni  availed  Lim- 
cli  III  his  fii-jit  edition  of  tiiu  Frincipia.  In 
674  appeared  his  BphemcrU,  which,  with  S 
arometers  previously  constructed  by  him,  was 
resented  by  his  friend  8ir  Jonas  Hoore  to 
Charles  II.,  and  his  brotlier,  the  duke  of  York, 
a  1676,  having  long  before  deoided  on  entering 
tie  cfavreh,  he  was  admitted  to  holy  orders. 
<Km  after  this  period,  tho  king's  attention  liav- 
3g  beea  called  to  the  enormous  errors  of  the 
gtruuomical  tables  then  in  use,  he  resolved  to 
■and  an  ol  i  i  vatory,  of  which  Flamstced, 
hroogh  the  uediation  of  Ifoore,  was  appointed 
he  first  Creator.  The  erection  ci  the  ohserva- 

<ry  was  completed  in  1676,  but  the  astronomer 
jwl  ^ready  entered  on  the  disoi)arge  of  his  du- 
ioa,  having  estaUiflhed  Jiimsolf  in  Qreenwich. 
lie  new  observatory  received  tlio  name  of 
lamsteed  house.  It  was  so  inadequately  sup- 
lit  'l  with  astronomical  apparatus  timt  itsprio' 
ii>al,  out  of  bis  scanty  snlnry  of  £100  a  y<'.'ir, 
l"t«n  not  regularly  paid,  and  iiis  other  liiiiiL- 
A  resources  liad  to  provide  most  of  those  in- 
mroents  which  were  indispensable  to  the  suo- 
?ssful  prosecution  of  his  researches.  Here, 
owever,  notwithstanding  every  disadvantxige, 
lanisteed  composed  his  great  work,  EUtoria 
"•aietUt^  the  pmiod  of  whoeepnblici^ion  forms 
ra  epoch  in  tlio  annals  of  modern  astronomy. 
1  1684  he  was  preswted  by  the  lord  keeper 
rorth  to  tiM  small  liying  of  Barslow  in  Sorre v, 
le  only  ecclesiastical  preferment  he  ever  ob- 
lined.  Mr.  Francis  Baily's  discovery  of  his 
apers  and  correspondence,  in  1888,  has  thrown 
i  ich  light  on  tlie  nistory  of  his  differences  with 

c  wton  and  Halley.  These  docnments  give  us 
lamsteed^BTersion  of  those  unaeendy  squabbles, 
id  it  is  not  at  all  favorable  to  the  reputation  of 
kose  great  masters  of  scienc<e;  but  there  is  an- 
ther account  of  tltese  matters  in  Sir  David 
rewster's  "Memoirs  of  the  Life,  &o.,  of  Sir 
»aac  Newton,"  which  makes  their  conduct 
>ward  him  appear  less  culpable,  though  neither 
^  nor  generous,  than  Flamsteed  would  lead 
;  to  suppose.  His  HUtoria  CctUttU  Britan- 
ioi  (3  vols,  fob,  Ixindon,  1725)  was  not  pub- 

i.i  'l  comnkte  tiU  after  his  death,  tiiough 

^>aiti«l  Mitioa  had  been  issued  in  1712, 
{ainst  his  ^tvMk^  hj  HiUej,  under  aaihoritj 


of  a  committee  composed  of  Sir  Isaao  Xewton, 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  others.  Tho  let 
volume  contains  his  observations  on  the  fixed 
Stars,  planeta^  cometS|  iu>,  \  the  2d,  the  tranata 
of  sters  and  planets  oyer  the  meridian,  with 
their  places ;  the  8d,  an  account  of  tlie  methotla 
and  instruments  used  by  Tycho  Braho  and  him- 
sd£  and  Ytrions  catslognee  of  fis^  stars,  in- 
cluding his  own  catalogue  of  2,034  stars.  ITo 
also  prepared  an  AtUu  Caslestis^  aa  an  accom> 
paniment  to  the  above  work,  which  appeared 
in  1729. 

FLANDERS  (Fr.  J7<?n/?r^,  Fleraiah  Flan- 
dern.  Dutch  Vlaandcren),  formerly  a  part  of 
the  Ketherhmds  or  Low  (Countries  of  western 
Europe,  now  included  in  Belgium,  Holland,  and 
France.  Stretching  along  tho  German  ocean 
from  tho  IT.  inlet  of  the  S<  lu  l 't  to  the  entrance 
of  lliO  straits  of  Dover,  it  w:ia  bounded  N.  and 
£.  by  thftt  river  and  its  branch  the  Dender, 
while  on  the  S.  it  joined  the  province  of  Ar- 
tois,  the  old  country  of  tlie  Atrebates.  The 
name  occui-s  for  the  first  time  in  tlio  7th  oeiH 
tury,  when  Eligius,  bishop  of  Noyon  and  trea»* 
nrer  of  King  Dagobert  I.,  visited  northern 
Neustria.  By  the  treaty  of  Verdun,  843,  Flan- 
ders was  inoioded  in  the  kingdom  of  France^ 
and  in  668  it  was  erected  into  a  county  under 
the  rule  of  Baldwin  of  tho  Iron  Arm,  son-in-law 
of  K-iug  Charles  the  Bold.  Boldwin^s  succea* 
sors  took  rank  among  tlie  6  lay  pem  (^IVtuuM, 
and  fignrcd  conspicuously  in  French  history. 
His  family  having  become  extinct  in  1110,  the 
county  was  held  until  1127  by  Charles  I.  tlie 
Good,  son  of  Canute,  king  of  Denmark ;  then 
for  a  year  by  William  Cllton,  the  nephew  of 
Henry  I.  of  England ;  and  finally  by  Tliierry, 
con  fif  ;ho  duke  of  Lorraine,  whose  dynasty, 
knuwn  AS  the  ALiatimi,  reigned  until  1280.  A 
last  family  of  counts  was  inaugurated  by  Guy  do 
Dampierre,  and  lasted  until  1384,  when  Ilan- 
ders  was  united  to  tho  states  of  Philip  tho  Bold 
of  Burgundy,  w  bo  had  married  the  heiressof  the 
last  count.  At  the  deatli  of  Charles  the  Bold 
in  1477,  hisdaughter  Mary,  by  marrying  the  arch- 
duke Maximilian,  brougbt  Flanders  to  the  house 
of  Austria,  it  was  incorporated  by  the  eu« 
peror  CSiarles  V.  among  the  IT  provinces  wUch 
formed  tlic  circle  of  Burgundy.  On  his  abdica* 
lion  it  became  one  of  the  dependencies  of  Spain, 
which  lost  a  portion  of  it  by  its  north«rnnM« 
section  being  annexed  to  Zealand  when  the  7 
United  Provinces  declared  tlieir  independence. 
Aflerwarl  a  portion  of  its  southern  territory 
was  conqticrcd  by  Louis  XIV".,  and  received  tbo 
name  of  French  Flanders.  In  1713  Uie  peace 
of  Utrecht  transferred  Flanders  from  Spain  to 
Austria.  In  1792  it  was  invaded  by  tho  Frencli, 
who  held  it  until  1814,  during  which  period  it 
formed  tbo  departments  of  Lys  and  Scheldt* 
On  the  fall  of  tbo  French  empire,  it  was  given 
to  tho  king  of  tbo  Netherlands,  who  divided  it 
into  2  provinces,  East  and  West  Flanders, 
which  nnce  1831  have  constituted  an  hnportant 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Belgium.  In  spite  of  so 
mnj  fOToliitiimii  nanden  hat  alwajrs  been 
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distingnislied  for  its  industrial,  commercial,  and 
agrioiutaral  prosperity.  As  early  as  the  12  th 
Miiteiy  Ha  cities  had  acquired  conridOTable  im- 
portance tliroTif^h  Thoir  mnmifncttjres,  and  had 
secured  a  certain  degree  of  freedom.  The  dem- 
oenlic  spirit  kept  even  pace  with  the  pro- 
of  trade  find  industry;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing centuiit-'d  tho  Flemish  cities  were  so  many 
repablican  commanities,  governing  themselves, 
and  paying  little  more  than  a  nominal  obedience 
to  their  counts.  They  more  than  once  took  the 
management  of  afiairs  into  their  own  hands,  and 
BncQessfnlly  resisted  tb«r  lord  pAramoon^  ibe 
king  of  Iranee.  Siieh  wbb  tli«  case  in 
when  Jacques  van  Artevelde,  the  breis-er  of 
Ghent,  ezpeUed  Goont  Louis  I.  from  the  coun- 
try, earned  Ills  ooaDtrymen  to  adbiotrledgo 
Edward  III.  of  Enu'K^nJ  as  Icing  of  France,  and 
held  for  a  while  the  balaoco  between  the  two 
preaft  oootendUig  nations.  Sveai  when  the  cit- 
ies of  Flanders  consented  to  submit  to  their 
sovereigns,  they  protected  their  libertiod  aud 

5>rivileges  agidut  any  encroachment,  which 
act  U  clearly  evidenced  by  their  repeated  re- 
volts during  tiie  14th  and  loth  centuries.  The 
interest  of  their  lords,  however,  was  to  deal 
Tni!f11y  with  subjects  from  whom  tlioy  conlf.l  ob- 
tam  immense  sums  of  money  by  voluntary  tax- 
ation. It  was  through  them  indeed  that  the 
house  of  Burgundy  became  the  wealthiest  in 
Europe,  for  they  had  then  reached  tlio  height 
of  their  prosperity ;  many  burgesses  of  Ghent, 
>  Ypres,  and  Bruges  had  princely  fortunes,  and 
plenty  was  apparent  everywhere.  Charles  V., 
hy  forbearance  and  skilful  management,  concili- 
ated the  Flemings,  and  even  the  deH>oti8m  of 
Philip  n.  ooold  Dot  entiralj  alienate  t 
Spain.  Flanders  is  still  a  well  cultivated  coun- 
tiy,  famous  for  its  industry  and  commerce,  and 
nrming  the  ridiest  part  of  Belgium ;  but  the 
indomitable  spirit  of  old  times  been  tamed 
into  a  moderate  love  of  political  liberty.  (See 
PlKMisn  Lan  g  rial  AHD  UTWATUBX.) 

FLANDERS,  East,  a  proWncc  of  Belgium, 
bounded  N.  by  Holland,  E.  by  tho  Scheldt 
fseparating  it  mostly  from  tho  province  of 
Antwerp)  and  by  Smith  Brribnnt,  S  by  Hai- 
nault,and  W.  by  West  Flanders;  area,  l,15-l:Sq. 
m.;  pop.  in  1856,778,960.  It  forms  an  extensive 
plain,  drained  by  the  Scheldt  and  its  tributaries, 
which,  being  united  by  canals,  afford  ample 
water  communication.  Its  soil  i3  not  of  supe- 
rior quality,  but  is  industriously  cultivated,  and 
it  gives  excellent  crops  of  flaz^  hemp,  wheat, 
rye,  colowort,  hops,  beets,  potatoes,  and  other 
vegetables.  Great  numbers  of  cattlo  are  raised. 
Mannftetima  are  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and 
comprise  linen,  woollen,  and  cotton  fabrics,  and 
beet-root  sugar.  Capital,  Ghent:  other  chief 
towns,  Oudenarde,  Tmnoilde,  Secloo,  Alost, 
and  St.  Kichohis. 

FLANDERS,  West,  a  province  of  Belgium, 
Ixmnded  N.  W.  liy  the  (rerman  ocean,  S.  W.  bv 
France,  and  E.  by  the  Belgian  provinces  of  Hai- 
naultand  East  Flanders:  area,  1,250sq.m.:  pop. 
iiil866,«S4^9M.  Berid»tlwI^andt£eBeliM» 


by  which  it  is  watered  on  the  S.,  it  h&s  or!f 
small  streams  emptying  into  the  sea.  I's  tar- 
face  is  generally  flat;  and  although  moat  of  h 
Foil  h  pfmdy  and  poor,  it  has  been,  throogli 
tiring  industry,  so  much  improved  tbalit  jitii 
abundant  crops  of  whent,  oleaginous plsnti,&x, 
and  tobacco.  Cattle  and  horses  are  sktiik'. 
Tlie  manufacture  of  linen  and  dama^  tL« 
principal  branch  of  industry.  C:ll^^il,  I^n^; 
other  chief  towns.  Oateadl,  FnTOea^  Yfra^(wr' 
tray,  and  Dfnmiae. 

FLANNEL,  tho  plainest  fabric  of  wooOa 
jams,  commonly  slight^  woven.  It  ii  nB 
adapted  for  under  dothing  wlien  tbs  timpai> 
ture  is  changeable,  the  material  bviu^  e  poor 
conductor  of  heat)  and  readily  absorbing  po^ 
spiration,  wMdi  slowly  etuporates  froa  lb 
Burf;ioe  without  chilling  tho  bo<!y.  TlmA 
are  also  made  of  yarns  into  which  cotton  ii  is- 
trodneed  in  various  proportions;  and  again  of  1 
warp  nf  cotton  thread  crossed  by  woof  of  ft-x- 
len  yarns.  A  most  delicate  fkauel  for  line  vor 
of  infants  consists  of  silk  and  wool  Cottoaa 
Canton  flannel  is  a  twilled  fabric,  whonvftp- 
posed  of  cotton,  a  uap  being  raised  oa  cmt  t-c 
of  the  stuff. 

FLAT,  in  music,  tho  character  b  used  to  i*- 
note  that  the  note  boforo  which  it  is  riacrf  ii 
to  be  depressed  a  chronxatio  semitone  wlavia 
natural  pitch.  HiusDbsjgnifiesaieiBHdwW 
low  D  natural  (h). 

FLATBUSH,  a  poat  village  and  towii.«l:iprf 
Kings  CO.,  K.  Y.,  memorable  for  a  Briii^  vic- 
tory over  the  Americans  in  1776 ;  pop,  in 
r!,280.    It  is  the  seat  of  an  academy  ci"''- 
Erasmns  HalL  and  contiuos  several  chnrtt«i 

FLATfflEAD  INDIANS,  a  fern  SfifMl) 
some  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  inLabitingOregoo 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Golnmbia  nver,  ml  1^ 
the  V.  W.  coast  of  Ameriea  from  Salmon  riw 
in  lat.  53"  80'  N.  t  >  Finqna  river  in  4^"  K- 
the  Nootka  Columbians  of  Dr.  Sconl».  Tls 
name  is  derived  from  the  practice  of  flattfoiil 
the  skulls  of  their  infants  bv  various  mmim- 
cal  contrivances ;  the  model  of  tlw  ddomui'! 
is  tho  wime  in  all  the  trib^  and  rooch  Bke  ^ 
observed  in  the  ancient  Peruvifin  crania.  Tl« 
forehead  is  depressed  and  indented ;  the 
and  middle  parts  of  tho  face  are  poshed 
60  that  tho  orbits  are  directed  a  little  vf^i 
tlje  head  is  so  elongated  tliat  in  eslren* 
tho  top  becomes  nearly  a  horizontal  plan?;  tw 
parietalsare  bent  so  as  to  form  an  aeotei^ 
and  Instead  of  the  occiput  constitute  the 
rior  portion  of  tho  head ;  the  breadtt  of  tM 
skull  and  face  is  much  increased,  ^  1^ 
lidea  are  in  moat  cases  uusjinmifricaL  iw 
best  known  tribes  which  flatten  tli  beiids« 
their  children  are  the  Chinook?,  C^P^ 
Clteicitate,  Ciatsopa,  Oowalittk,  and  ClauusL 
Among  tho  Chinooks  the  child  is  plso*'^  J;,* 
wooden  cradle,  and  a  pad  of  gra»  ^ 
bandaged  over  the  forehead  aod  c^es,  w  tM 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  ?ec  or  more;  |^ 
when  bandaged  and  suspended  in  tlj*  "J 
ip»x,  the  head  la  iAtnaqylows^tliaB  w"* 
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more  cruel  way  ia  practised  in  other  tribes 
>y  binding  a  flat  board  obliquely  on  the  fore- 
Mad.    These  prooee— o  continued  for  several 
iioaths  produce  the  covcte<]  <1  f  rmity,  -which, 
tiowever,  according  to  Dr.  Pickering,  disappears 
with  ago,  so  that  most  adulta  present  no  trace 
at  it.    This  shfti>eof  the  head  is  so  highly  prized 
among  the  Chiuooks  that  their  slaves  are  not 
allowed  to  practise  artiflcial  flattening.  The 
iaternal  capacity  of  the  skull  is  not  diniinii^hed 
by  the  flatness,  and  the  intellect  is  not  aflected, 
as  all  travellers  agree  that  these  nations  are  re- 
markably shrewd  and  intelligent;  it  is  said, 
however,  that  they  are  particularly  subject  to 
apoplexy.   The  Chinooks  are  the  best  known 
<^  the  flatheads;  they  iahabit  the  S.  shore  of 
the  iMti  of  Fnca,  and  the  deeply  indented 
territory  as  far  as  and  including  the  tide  waters 
of  the  Colombia  river.   They  are  commonly  of 
dimfaratiTestatDve,  with  fll-ehaped  limbs  andnn- 
prepossessing  features;  theoblifino  cyo  and  the 
arched  nose  are  oocaaionallv  seen  among  them ; 
their  ooaplezioa  is  darker  than  that  of  the  more 
northern  tribes  who  do  not  flatten  the  head 
They  have  the  filthy  habits  and  the  usual  vices 
of  the  N.  W.  Indians,  but  are  said  to  be  supe- 
rior to  the  hunting  tribes  of  America  in  the 
nsefal  and  ornanicDtal  arts;  their  climate  is 
oomparatively  mild  and  moist  fltmi  the  preva- 
%  nce  of  westerly  winds,  and  they  are  a  nshing 
and  maritiino  peonle.     They  differ  from  the 
northern  tribes  in  langaage  as  well  as  in  phys- 
ical characters;  they  speak  in  a  quiet,  deliber- 
ate manner,  and  their  words  can  hardly  bo  rej)- 
resented  by  any  combinations  of  known  letters. 
Dr.  IHckering  says  they  have  no  method  of 
salatation  or  of  expressing  approbation.  They 
.'ifo  regarded  as  a  dangerous  race  by  travellers. 
Dr.  Morton,  in  plates  42  to  60  of  the  OrmUa 
Amerieana,  gives  descriptiTeiUostnitiomiof  ser- 
cral  skulls  of  tlie  Columbia  river  tribes.  They 
are  rapi^y  diminishing  in  numbers  from  dia- 
eiM  andvloee  introdneed  bf  the  whites;  there 
b  probably  not  a  tribe  that  can  number  500  in- 
dividuals, and  nmny  in  Mr.  Schoolcraft's  tables 
are  placed  below  100;  the  whole  Indian  popu- 
lation of  Oregon  is  not  much  above  20,000.  The 
Flatheads  S.  of  the  Columbia  river,  or  the 
flsiidi,  are  only  about  800  souls ;  they  are  said 
to  occupy  60  lodges  on  St.  Mary's  river,  in 
Washington  territory,  E.  of  the  Cascade  moun- 
tains.   The  custom  of  flattening  the  head  is 
very  ancient,  but  the  mo<lcrn  Indians,  except 
those  of  the  X.  W.  coast,  do  not  generally  prac- 
tise it;  it  was  a  eostom  in  Pern  before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Incas,  and  was  practised  also  by  the 
Inca  Peruvians  to  a  comparatively  recent  date. 
It  seems  to  have  been  principally  employed  by 
the  Toltecan  branch  or  the  American  nations, 
indnding  the  semi-civilized  race  of  Ifezloo,  Peru, 
and  Central  America,  and  the  ancient  mound 
builders  of  the  Ohio  and  MiaeiaBippI  valleys; 
the  Vatebei  tribe  of  Tlorida  ana  the  eonth- 
em  states,  the  Clioctaws,  and  tlio  CarilwYboth 
insolsr  and  continental)  flattened  the  skuUs  of 
tbsir  ebildrea  bf  nriam  devices  either  ia  a 


vertical  direction  (as  in  the  I^'atchez)  or  a  longi- 
tudinal one  fas  in  the  ancient  Peruvians).  The 
flattened  sknU  must  be  blessed  among  the  strange 
whims  of  nations,  with  the  small  feet  of  the 
Chinese,  the  perforated  ears  and  lips  of  savagely 
and  the  tat)ering  waists  of  Europeana 

FLAVEL,  Jonx,  an  English  clergyman  and 
author,  bom  in  Broomsgrove,  Woroestershire, 
about  1627,  died  in  Exeter,  June  fiC,  1691.  Be 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  became  a  cnrate 
at  Diptford,  from  which  place  he  was  called 
in  1666  to  Dartmouth.  Be  was  one  of  the 
2,000  clergymen  who  refused  to  subscribe  to 
the  "Act  of  Conformity,"  passed  in  1662,  and 
was  therefore  expelled  from  his  benefice.  He 
oontiinued,  however,  to  preach  as  opportonity 
oflfere<l,  in  private  dwellings,  obscnre  neighbor^ 
hoods,  or  forests,  till  1687,  when  the  royal  11- 
oense  being  granted  to  worship  withoat  molest** 
tiott,-  he  resumed  his  pablio  labon  in  a  new 
church  erected  by  his  people.  Tifost  of  his 
worksi  which  are  held  in  high  esteem  and  have 
been  many  times  reprinted,  were  oomposed 
during  the  period  of  his  persecution.  *'  Hua- 
bandry  Spiritualized"  is  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar; among  his  other  chief  worksare:  "A  Trea- 
tise of  the  Soul  of  Man,"  "  The  Fountain  of 
Life,"  "The  Method  of  Grace,"  "A  Token  for 
Honmers,"  <bc.  An  edition  ill  •  TOli.  9f9.  tp- 
penred  in  London  in  1820. 

FLuVX,  the  common  name  of  tno  plant  linum 
vHtatmifnum.  and  also  of  its  most  important 
product,  the  filaments  obtained  from  the  fibrous 
covering  of  its  hollow  stems,  used  from  the  re- 
motest times  iu  the  manufacture  of  linen  thread. 
The  coverings  of  the  Egyptian  mummies  testify 
that  the  linen  mentionea  by  the  most  anoieiit 
writers  was  the  product  of  the  flax  plant,  still 
ooltivated  for  ita  valuable  fibre.  This,  however, 
jinotlheonlyiwKAilprodnotof  fhepfamt.  Ita 
seeds  furnish  the  important  oil  called  linseed 
oil ;  and  of  the  residue^  after  this  is  eapress 
ed,  made  the  oQ  eake  nhich  is  utenstrelf 
used  for  feeding  and  fattening  cattle.  On  ac- 
count of  its  mucilaginous  character,  flax  seed  is 
also  emploved  in  medidne,  its  inftwoo  in  boil- 
ing water  having  a  soothing  effect  in  cases  of 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  mteetinea,  &c. ;  and 
when  gioDod  to  meal  and  mixed  with  hot  water, 
it  forms  an  excellent  emollient  poultice.  Tho 
flax  plant  is  a  slender  annual,  growing  from  2 
to  8  feet  in  height,  bearing  small  lanceolate  leaves 
distributed  alternately  over  the  stalks.  These 
terminate  in  delicate  blue  flowers,  which  are 
succeeded  by  globular  seed  vessels  of  the  size  of 
small  peas,  containing  each  10  seeds.  These  are 
oval  and  flat,  of  brown  color,  and  remarkably 
bright,  smooth,  and  slippery.  The  onter  portion 
or  husk  is  mnoilagioooa,  yielding  68.7  per  oent. 
of  a  pure  gum  soluble  m  oold  water;  and 
interior  portion  yields  tho  peculiar  oil  already 
referred  to.  The  plant,  now  cultivated  in  al- 
most all  parts  of  the  world,  is  eappoeed  bj 
many  to  have  been  first  known  in  Egypt,  or 
possibly  in  the  elevated  plains  of  central  Asia; 
uife  though  no  doobl  a  Bttim  of  warm  dining 
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the  fibre  attains  its  greatest  fineness  and  porfec- 
tioD  in  temperate  regioos.  The  seed,  however,  is 
richer  in  the  tix^>loa.  Kear  the  northcni  limits 
of  its  cultivation  the  prodtu  t  of  the  flax  is 
abundant,  but  the  quality  is  iiifcnor.  The  flax 
of  nuHaud  nnd  Belgium  is  rated  as  worth  from 
$750  to  $900  per  ton,  while  that  of  Russia, 
whoee  export  is  from  40,000  to  50,000  tons  an- 
nually, brings  only  about  $240  per  ton.  This 
difference  i^  however,  to  be  attributed  in  part 
to  the  extreme  care  given  hj  the  Hollanders  and 
Belgians  to  its  preparation.  The  Irish,  s\ho 
have  oultivated  toe  crop  Scorn,  the  ear^  period 
wbm  fhepluit  fhmtitnetA  fitlo  tfattr  eomi- 
try,  and  who  would  seem  to  possess  as  great 
Bitorid  advantages  for  its  sacoessful  ooltore  as 
may  people,  rarely  furntih  so  rdoable  an  artide 
as  the  Belgians.  The  reason  is  thus  given  in  a 
document  published  bj  the  lielgian  government 
In' 1841;  <^TheflazofueIand,  when  first  pnlledf 
is  as  good  as  ours,  but  the  Irish  are  negligent. 
Oar  flax  is  immediately  put  in  water;  tbeurs  is 
left  to  get  heated  in  the  air,  whfle  they  go  away 
to  dritiK  and  enjoy  themselves.  Our  peasants 
arc  watchful,  nnd  take  the  flax  at  tho  end  of  6 
or  8  days,  according  to  the  condition  they  find 
it  in;  the  Iris}»  tlo  it  jnst  when  thcr  ploa«e. 
Our  flax,  when  covered  with  nnid.  is  spread  out 
carefully  in  a  fine  meadow,  when  the  tint 
shower  cleanses  it ;  in  Ireland  it  is  thrown  down 
almost  anywhere.  The  ^men  with  us  often 
take  thepreparation  of  the  flax  upon  themselves; 
but  in  Ireland  the  flax  b  prepared  in  miUSi'* 
The  product  of  Ireland  is  estimated  at  fivra 
25,000  to  30,000  tons  per  annum ;  nnd  with 
what  is  grown  in  Yorkshire,  Somersetshire,  and 
tiie  sontK  of  Seofland,  the  whole  prodaee  or  the 
British  isles  is  rated  at  about  85.000  tons,  while 
the  consumption  varies  from  80,000  to  106,000 
toofl.  The  greater  part  <^  the  imporlatioii  ts 
fromBussia,  and  theoountrici?  hordoring  on  the 
Baltic.  About  6,000,000  lbs.  are  obtained  from 
Belgium,  which  is  about  {  of  its  whole  prodnet, 
the  total  vnlno  of  which  is  calculated  at  $12,- 
600.000.  The  rich  soil  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  is 
irell  adapted  for  Ifei  cultivation,  and  tbo  pfodoot 
of  Egypt  is  increasing  under  the  encouragement 
given  by  the  English,  who  find  it  more  econom- 
ical to  procure  their  supplies  from  foreign  coun- 
tries than  from  their  own.  Flax  appears  to  have 
been  cultivated  in  New  Netherlands  as  early  as 
1626.  The  seed  of  fiax  was  ordered  to  be  iutro- 
dooed  into  the  ookmy  of  Massaehnsetta  fai  1689, 
and  liaz  was  oulttvsled  in  that  state  soon  after 
the  war  of  independence,  particularly  at  a  dis- 
tanoe  from  the  ooast  l^nfaotoriea  for  mak- 
Ing  eafl  doth  were  estaUMied  at  Salem  and 
Springfield  in  1790.  In  Virginia  fljix  was  nn- 
aually  cultivated,  spun,  and  woven  bv  Capt. 
Ifattoews  prior  to  1648.  Bosntfea  fiir  its  p«>- 
dnction  in  that  colony  were  offered  in  IWT, 
flax  was  amoDg  the  products  for  tlie  encoursge- 
tfent  of  whose  cultivation  the  British  paiua> 
ment  made  considerable  grants  to  the  patentees 
of  Georgia  in  1738,  1743,  and  1749.  Early 
jtmtioii  WM  ^f«B  to  Hm  coMmioii  and 


nfarture  of  flax  in  Ohio,  Kcntacky,  andTnam. 
The  amount  of  flax  seed  exported  frora  Pbiklil. 
phia  increased  from  70,000  busliels  in  17Slt» 
110,412  in  1771.  The  production  of  In  in 
United  States  according  to  the  last  cens&«(l^  i 
was 7,709,676  lbs.,  of  which  2,100,118  Ibi  were 
raised  in  Kentucky,  1,000,450  in  Virgisii  isii 
940,577  in  New  York ;  and  of  flax  seed  ifi^: 
bushels,  of  which  75,801  bushels  vere  rased  in 
Kentodgr,  62,818  in  Viiginia.  an467^ii  Icr 
York.  TheaanoimtofftbcTalndiflattUiBit 
1853  was  estimated  at  8,000,000  lbs.  TLe  . 
daction  has  hitborto  been  eotiielj  for  Imtm- 
■nmptioD,  hut  dforta  have  hitslj  Imb  ndi  ii 
increase  it.  Tho  imports  of  nnmamjfKto?? 
Qmx  durinff  the  year  ending  Juoe  SO,  1S6&,  wtn 
▼daed  at$197,984^TbelaxcroptIiriTci^i« 
almost  any  good  soil  thoroughly  pnlveriad  md 
well  drained,  but  more  especially  upon  ricii  miij 
loams  regulariy  supplied  with  moistore  dnhc; 
the  spring  months.  In  Ohio,  8  pecb  of  fe^i 
are  sown  to  the  acre,  which  yields  from  6  tc  li 
bushels  of  seed  and  from  1  to  S  toos  of  lint, 
which  is  mannfactnred  into  tow  for  rope  viDb 
and  paper  mills.  It  may  be  sown  vcryeiriT 
intiM  spring,  and  to  good  adTaotsgesaceeedtB^ 
a  crop  of  grain.  As  it  is  gathered  in  J^m 
earlj  in  August,  another  crop  may  be  otmri 
from  the  same  land  during  the  season.  Accc- 
mon  practice  with  the  Belgians  isto  SMri^ 
white  carrot  broadcast  wiflj  the  fiax, 
iho  latter  is  gathered,  which  is  ilone  ly  pdliri 
Jae  plants  by  the  roots,  the  soil  u  haxad 
aroond  the  young  carrots,  and  being  tfacB  tap- 
dressed  with  liquid  manure,  they  thrive  hn- 
riautly.  Grass  or  clover  seed  it  «bo  tftn 
sown  immediately  upon  llie  fiax  sied.  Tk^ 
ter  soils  take  3  bushels  of  seed  to  the  ««,  w 
poorer  2  bushels.  Tho  finest  fibre  Is  obtiisrd 
If  a  thiek  growtik  of  dender  stalks.  The  1^ : 
take  great  pnins  to  weed  the  crop  by  hsc 
when  the  plants  are  2  or  8  inches  bigi  j« 
Jmie  the  plants  are  in  bloom,  sad  tk 
present  a  beautif\d  appearance,  covered  fita 
the  delicate  blue  flowers.  The  time  forp*^ 
ing  is  indicated  by  the  leaves  becnainc 
drop  off,  and  by  tho  bottom  of  the stslbbMj* 
ing  yellow  ;  also  by  the  condition  of  ^ 
bolls,  which  should  be  examined  almost  ds-! 
about  the  time  of  maturity  of  the  crop. 
the  ripest  on  being  cut  open  with  awpWy 
do  not  appear  within  whitish  and  v^JJ 
but  firm  and  dark  green,  the  flax  ii  fit  ferp 
ing.  Soon  after  this  tiM  seeds  wooM  tag" » 
fall,  and  the  fibre  would  lose  its  alkinesMo 
elasticity.  But  if  it  be  desired  to  obtain  i»« 
fat  sowing,  the  plants  most  he  sDoved  U>mj 
ripen  at  the  cost  of  tho  deterioration  of  tw 
fibre.  As  the  flax  is  puUed,  it  »  g^^'^^U 
bondlflafodiy;  tadthsnif  tbssesdiaretb^ 
ooghly  ripened,  they  may  be  separatw  bjw 
threshing  mill.  The  ordinary  coone.  boww^ 
is  to  strip  the  seeds  by  the  process  called  nppft^ 
which  is  drawing  the  stalks,  a  handful  sJsWJ 
through  a  set  of  iron  teeth  standing  ■•J*'* 
I  Indi  $ftH  at  t«p  audilMhitM^ 
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Four  mm  with  two  hpi^og  oomba  will  nparato 
Hm  iMda,  it  b  Mimated,  from  more  than  an 

•ere  of  flax  in  a  clay.  The  soed  bolls  aliould  bo 
w«U  dried,  and  then  storod  away  in  bags  ia 
•a  ftiry  place.  At  taamAmA  mm  ^tuj  are 
threshed  and  win  no  wad  tO  separato  Uio  seed 
from  tha  oamulMi  pnmntary  to  obtaining  bj 
exprwion  ttte  oil  and  the  ofl  eake.  Thaenltare 
of  flax  and  its  preparation  fur  market  iavolve 
more  labor  than  almost  any  other  crop.  The 
Mads  are  preferred  which  are  brought  from  Ri- 
ga, an<l  next  to  these  the  Dutch ;  the  American 
produce  a  coarser  stem.  The  soil  shoold  be 
thoroaghly  prepared  by  repeated  hafvowing 
after  deep  ploughing.  Tho  weeding  requires 
peculiar  care,  that  it  may  be  sufficient  without 
injury  to  the  young  planlft  Tba  aoU  should  ha 
kept  rich  by  judicious  manuring;  for  flax  is 
eommooly  regarded  as  an  exhaustiug  crop.  The 
plan  of  returning  to  the  soil  the  water  in  which 
the  stalks  are  steeped,  by  which  it  is  estimated 
fV  of  the  nutritious  matter  taken  away  are  re- 
atored,  is  highly  recommended.  The  pure  fibre 
jiakla  no  ashaii  so  that  it  takes  notoing  from 
the  soil,  and  tha  manure  tba  aaifle  fed  upon 
the  oil  cake  will  restore  mudi  of  Uie  solid  con- 
•titnants  of  tha  seadk  Dr.  Ura  gives  tha  fol- 
loiwiiigiiiiztDraafMlti,  <*wMah  it  has  bean  said 
will  replace  chemically  tho  constituents  of  the 
plaota  prodnoed  from  an  acre  of  land.  viz. : 
nmriato  of  poCaah,  SOIba.;  oommon  ssit,  26; 
burned  gypsum,  powdered,  84 ;  bone  dust,  54 ; 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  56*'*  The  preparation  of 
tha  flax  for  market  mids  ooenpaoon  fortba  ool- 
tivators  in  tlie  winter  season ;  but  this  can  bo 
economically  condncted  only  where  many  are 
angaged  in  the  oultnrej  and  mills  are  provided 
with  the  refjnisito  machinery.  In  tho  flax  dis- 
tricts of  Belgium  it  Is  stated  there  are  no  pau- 
pers^ as  the  whole  population  And  employment 
aurin^  the  winter. — The  first  process  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  fibre  is  to  steep  the  stalka  iu 
water,  untU  fermentation  takes  Diaoo.  This  caus- 
aa  the  glutinous  matter,  which  binds  the  harl  or 
the  fibrous  portion  to  the  woody  core,  called  tha 
boon,  to  bo  decomposed,  and  the  fibres  are 
thus  set  free.  Tho  water  most  anitabla  for 
this  purpose  is  soft  river  water.  The  flax  is 
left  more  free  from  color  by  li  btrcain  of  water 
flowing  over  Uia  bmdies  than  if  these  ara 
ateeped,  as  is  often  done^  in  a  pool,  tha  walar 
of  which  is  kept  to  bo  applied  to  the  soil.  This 
prooasa  ia  called  water-retting  or  rotting.  Tha 
vaanit  is  somattinaa  obtained  by  exposing  tha 
flax  on  grass  plots  to  the  dew  and  rain,  whon 
the  operation  is  called  dew-retting.  This  re- 
qnirea  mnoh  longer  time,  and  also  tha  oontrol 
of  extensive  grass  fields.  It  Is  an  excellent 
method  to  combine  tho  two  processes,  oom- 
nanoing  with  the  water-retting,  and  whan  tha 
boon  is  partially  rotted  and  the  gummy  matter 
loosened,  to  complete  tho  operation  upon  the 

rv;  the  risk  of  carrying  the  fermentation  too 
and  injuring  tho  fibre  ia  thus  avoided.  When 
tho  steeping  process  alone  is  employed,  tho  flax 
itnnoradlhmi  tfaavatvaiiooaaa  tha  bad 


is  foond  to  separate  by  the  fingers  from  the 
boon,  and  this  breaks  without  bending.  At 
this  stage  also  several  stalks  knotted  together 
aink  in  tha  water.  Thadmratioa  of  the  process 
is  from  •  to  to  days.  Tha  riper  the  plant, 
the  longer  is  the  time  required ;  henoo  tho  no- 
oeasi^  of  sorting  the  stalks  into  bundles  of 
similar  qodtties;  Tha  huidles,  bang  lifted  ont 
of  the  water  by  Imnd,  arc  set  on  end  to  drain 
for  24  hours,  and  the  stalks  are  then  spread 
upon  graa^  aiad  oeaaaionally  turned,  to  ha  aolU 
ened  and  ripened  by  exposure  for  several  daya. 
When  again  gathered  and  mado  into  ahaatvea^ 
these  may  be  kept  for  yean  in  staoha,  the  qual- 
ity of  the  fibre  continuing  to  improve  for  some 
seasons.  Though  the  fermenting  process  is  not 
inlanded  to  paaa  to  the  putrefying  stage,  a  dis- 
agreeable odor  is  given  out  from  tlie  flax,  which 
even  contaminates  the  air  of  tho  district,  and 
the  waters  ara  ao  affected  that  the  fish  are  po^ 
•oned.  A  more  expeditious  and  agreeable  pro- 
cess was  theroforo  highly  deHirable,  and  such 
was  devised  by  the  late  Mr.  R.  B.  Schenok  of 
New  York,  and  successfblly  introduced  into  tha 
flax  dbtricts  of  Ireland  in  1847.  This  consisted 
in  steeping  the  stalks  in  water  heated  by  steam 
pipes  to  a  tomperaiore  of  about  90°  F.  The 
gummy  matter  ia  thns  rapidly  decomposed,  so 
that  in  about  60  hours  the  operation  is  coin- 
pletad  without  the  escape  of  an  v  diaagreeabla 
odors.  Tlia  mneilaginoos  water  »  ih«i  dxawA 
oflf^  and  the  flax  is  sot  to  dry  upon  framaii  tha 
waste  steam  of  the  engine  being  used,  if  naoea- 
iai7,toliaattha^forhaBtanhifftbedrying.  Bj 
this  process  time  is  economized,  a  serious  nui- 
sance is  abated,  and  the  fibre  of  the  flax  is  rather 
improved  in  strength  and  color,  if  care  has  been 
taken  that  tho  water  be  not  over-heated  or  the 
operation  too  long  continued.  Other  improve- 
ments have  also  been  introduced,  as  that  of  Mr. 
I3o\ver  of  Tam.<1-^  whicli  consists  in  rolling  the 
stalks  alter  they  have  been  steeped  in  cold  or 
warm  water,  again  steeping^  and  agsun  rolling. 
The  glutinous  matter  is  thus  more  thoroughly 
removed.  The  addition  of  a  pound  of  caustic 
ammonia  or  of  common  salt  or  Glauber  salt  to 
every  160  pounds  of  rain  water  is  reoommeod- 
ed ;  and  the  temperature  being  kept  at  from  90^ 
to  120",  the  operation  may  be  completed  in  80 
honn.  Iha  moat  rapid  prooess,  however,  is  to 
ateap  tba  flax  for  a  short  tfana,  and  than  aihansfe 
the  air  from  its  fibres  by  the  action  of  an  air 
pnmp.  Twice  steeping  and  twice  exhausting 
tha  ^aarva  toremova  the  glatSnoos  madar  m 
a  few  hours.  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
MbsUtute  for  the  rettmg  mechanical  methods 
of  separating  the  fibre  from  the  boon,  but  thej 
have  not  been  suoeessful,  owing  to  the  inferior 

auality  of  the  filaments  thus  prepared.  Thointro- 
notion  of  cheo^oal matters  to  hasten  the  fermen- 
tation  has  been  greatly  objected  to  from  their 
liability  to  weaken  tho  fibres.  The  reducing  of 
tba  fibre  to  the  condition  of  cotton  by  the  pro- 
cess of  tlie  chevalier  Claussen  has  excited  strong 
opposition  on  this  accouuL  He  had  observed 
lhkthafliS«Mv)it  inthataanehaa  ofariWQ^ 
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iOg  a  stream  in  Brazil,  whkh  ran  thipogh  bia 
tkx  fiel(l>>,  was  by  repented  wetths^  mi  taspo- 
•nre  convcrteil  iriio  a  -ubstrince  exactly  like  COt- 
ton.  He  thuQ  contrived  a  way  of  attaining  the 
auMMSDlt  by  exposing  Ui6  flax  to  the  aoliaii 
of  a  weak  alkaline  solution,  and  afterward  re- 
moving the  alkali  by  boiling  in  waiter  to  which 
tU  to  jiv  ^  anlphiirle  add  is  added.  The 
straw  is  next  steeped  in  a  strong  Folntinn  nf  bi- 
carbonate of  soda;  and  when  the  fibres  aru  iilled 
with  this  salt,  it  is  transferred  to  a  solution  of 
sul|)luirtc  acid,  weak  like  the  former.  Carbonic 
acid  gas  is  generated  throtu^hoat  the  substance^ 
and  uiie  burets  and  splits  we  fibre  in  a  remark- 
able manner,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  cotton. 
Samples  of  various  fabrica  of  this  material,  both 
alone  and  mixed  with  cotton,  and  others  with 
wool,  and  also  with  silk,  were  placed  by  Claus- 
sen  in  the  I/ondon  exhibition,  and  attracted 
much  attention.  The  same  article,  however, 
^>pears  to  haVe  been  made  in  England  and  Ger- 
many daring  the  lastoentnry,  and  a  factory  was 
cstablislied  near  Vienna  in  1760  for  its  manufac- 
ture. Berthollet,  Gay-Luaaac,  and  Globert  have 
experimentally  investigated  ibe  subject,  and 
lierthullc  t  states  that  as  fine  cotton  may  bo  ob- 
tained from  the  ooromonest  refuse  tow  as  from 
fhe  best  flax.  For  seme  reason,  bowever,  poe- 
nhlv  the  expense  of  the  procc^.-  or  tlio  infcrinr 
quality  of  the  fibre,  the  operation  does  not  seem 
to  have  pro-^pered.  A  favorable  account  of  it 
is  given  in  Tomlinson's  "  Cyrlopaedia  of  UseAil 
Arts."  Dr.  Ure  treats  it  as  uncertain  of  suooess. 
—After  the  flax  bas  been  retted  and  dried,  it 
13  submitted  to  the  process  called  breaking,  by 
which  the  straws  are  cracked  repeatedly  acrosB^ 
the  effect  of  wbieh  is  to  iffoduce  the  separatloa 
of  the  brittle  woody  portion,  which  falls  away 
in  pieces  from  the  filaments,  as  tliese  arc  after- 
ward beaten  by  a  broad  flat  blade  of  wcxxl  in 
the  ofteratUHi  oalled  sontcbing.  A  variety  of 
wsiMiiiis  are  used  for  craoUng  the  boon.  The 
most  simple  of  them  is  made  with  a  large  wood- 
en blade  worked  by  a  handle  at  one  end,  and 
ftstened  by  a  pivot  at  ibe  other  into  ablook 
with  a  cleft  into  which  it  fits;  across  this  block 
the  flax  ia  laid,  a  handful  together,  broken  bj 
ibe  blade,  and  moved  along,  as  straw  or  baf  is 
clioppcd  in  acomin  n  cnttcr.  Other  brakes  are 
Arnrked  by  the  foot — a  grooved  block  being 
1  r  nigbt  down  breach  impulse  upon  the  flax, 
which  is  held  across  a  fixed  block  with  corre- 
sponding grooves;  a  rude  spring  jt,<rks  the 
movable  block  up  agafal  as  the  foot  releases  it. 
In  the  wiiiiiowinr:  or  scutching  the  Germans 
make  much  use  ut  a  thin  sabre-shaped  wooden 
knife,  with  which  they  strike  the  flax  as  absad* 
fhl  of  it  is  held  in  a  horiz«Dtal  groovo  in  an 
upright  board.  The  <»arse  tow  aud  woody 
particles  arc  thus  removed,  those  which  adhere 
most  firmly  being  scraped  or  rubbed  off  by  lay- 
ing the  flax  upon  the  leather  worn  for  this  pur- 
pose npon  the  leg  of  the  operator.  It  is  estimated 
that  100  Iba.  of  dried  retted  flax  should  yield 
4B  to  48  lbs.  of  broken  flax;  sodflwntJdsirlMn 
Ilia  boon  waste  is  fbrtherxwiioifsd  bjfioatohing 


abont  24  lbs,  of  flax  ars  obtaioed  and  t  or  l  j 
]bs.oftow.  Tbe  breaking  of  14Min>i.  of  itniv 

by  the  machine  described  re^imres  the  labor rf 
17  to  18  hours;  and  the  cleaning  of  lOOlkcf 
broken  flax  by  fbe  swinging  knife  reqinnidoit 
130  hours.    T]^x  islmkcn  also  upon  s  Is^tr 
scale  by  mactunes  consisting  of  Anted  rolkn,  %f 
rioosly  contrived ;  and  other  hibor-ttTi]i^M> 
chinos  with  rotnting  blades  have  been  ipplidt') 
the  Drooess  ot  scutching.   The  next  mnm  a 
hatchelling  or  carding.  As  performed  byhaod,! 
w^isp  of  flu.T,  held  in  tlic  middle  and  well  s^ra: 
out,  is  thrown  so  as  to  draw  one  end  of  it  otu  i 
•stof  sharp  iteel  testh  which  are  set  npri^tioi 
«crve  the  p'irpf>c4»  of  n  comb.    One  end  o? lU 
bundle  being  hatcljelled,  iL  is  turned  rouDd,i:i 
the  otb^  is  treated  in  the  same  way ;  and  tlie 
process  is  repeated  on  finer  hatcbek  By tim 
means  about  50  per  cent,  of  tow  and  dost  ui 
woody  particles  are  separated  from  the  loog 
fibra  now  oalled  line.   This  is  fit  for  qwai^ 
into  unen  threads,  and  tbe  tow  may  be  aNlnr 
the  Nime  purpose  for  coarser  fabrics.  Muhix 
batcbelliog,  however,  bas  for  the  moft|«t 
tdcen  the  plaoe  of  band  labor,  and  iieoDMHl 
upon  a  large  scnlc  and  with  many  modi!icataoni 
in  the  extensive  linen  miila.  The  flax,  hmfoA 
in  lengthsof  lOiMrli  inoheaiismi^io^ 
layers  crillod  -trick■^  the  fibres  panillel  isd 
ending  together.    £aob  of  theee  is  hS  h 
two  strips  of  wood  damped  togitber  tm^ 
its  middle,  or  sometimes  ccrrj'^''  one  eod.  Tky 
are  placed  around  a  revolving  drum,  viltiii 
whicQ  another  dram  armed  with  teeth  nfwl- 
Iv  revolves  in  a  contrary  direction,  and  eoob 
the  flax  as  the  ends  lall  amoog  Lbe 
Wlisa  batcbelled  on  one  ride,  ^strii^  is  turn- 
ed over  nnd  the  process  is  repeated  oa  ik 
other.   The  outer  drum  revolves  ilowlf,  id 
disdiarges  the  stricks  when  they  have  bea 
carried  over  the  top  of  the  inner  dram,  bgow 
the  point  where  tlie  fibres  could  no  longer  w 
among  the  teeth.    Mucli  ingenuity  is  dUpliyw 
in  tbe  modifications  of  this  macbiooyi^ 
also  of  a  preparatory  maobbM  for  iSiAm  A* 
fibres  into  equal  lengths  and  sorting  tb«  w»ff 
ends^  the  middleSi  and  the  upper  ends,  ead^ 
themselves.  Tbe  strioks  when  batehdM  as 
sorted  nrrording  to  the  fineness  of  the  fibres 
those  made  up  of  the  lower  ends  being  ^ 
ooanest;  tbe  divitfons,  however,  are  oou 
more  minute  than  those  of  e  u-h  fibrsii^** 
lengths.    In  making  this  separatioo  ^ 
sorter,  as  the  operator  is  called,  is  guid«d  »- 
tirely  by  the  sense  of  feeling,  this  ind5citiB|«» 
quality  of  the  fibres  more  dehcately  tbin  » 
sight   The  next  operstioa  preparatory  to  ipta- 
iiing  is  to  lay  the  fibres  npon  a  feeding  om, 
each  successive  wisp  overlapping  bslf '"•J 
one  preceding  it.    The  feeaing  doth  o^^rerI 
them  to  roUers  between  which  they  areli4jjeo«^ 
and  held  back  as  a  second  rxur  more  ™P»<"y  ft 
volving  seizes  the  part  in  aovance  and  dn^^  ' 
the  flax.  A  tape  or  ribbon  of  flax  a  the*  t^- 
ed,  which  is  dbnharged  into  s  tin 
row  of  whidi  itsads  npon  tbe  floor  bioow" 
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fhio  xnacbtnes.   Tfio  tnpea  or  silvers  nre  after- 
ward JiHoedMreral  together,  and  at  the  roving 
rrame  are  slightly  twisted,  when  they  are  woond 
upon  bobbins,  which  i»  the  last  procera  before 
•tpinninif,    (See  LnrKr.) — The  principal  treatise 
;  -Hyn  this  subject  is  the  prize  essay  of  Jamas 
"ViaoAdin,  jr^  MoreUry  to  the  aoeto^  for  Um 
promotion  ana  improromeiit  of  tbe  grawth  of 
rlax  in  Irclari  1    TIio  prize  was  awardtd  t')  it 
\>j  th»  royal  agricultural  society  of  England, 
and  iho  cMy  wm  pabliihed  in  toL  tIu.  or 
their  "  Journal."   It  has  famis^hed  a  great  part 
of  tbe  data  of  many  of  the  TaloaUe  mpen  pab> 
UdMd  In  tho  SngUdi  toientiie  diettoMriw  al- 
T<eady  referred  to. 

FLAXMAK,  JoQX,  an  Endish  sculptor,  bom 
in  York,  Jaly  6,  1750,  died  m  London,  Deo.  7t 
1  In  the  -n  nrkshop  of  his  father,  a  moulder 

of  tig^lrc<^  wiio  had  established  himself  in  Lon- 
don, he  acquired  his  first  ideas  of  form.  Being 
a  l>oy  of  delicate  health,  he  was  allowed  to  fol- 
low his  own  tastes,  and  showing  a  strong  in- 
^ination  for  modelling,  he  wtt  plMed  ll  tiM 
royal  academy.    Aft«r  many  years  of  Mvere 
study,  during  which  he  supported  Mmsolf  by 
demffninff  for  the  Wedgwooas  and  others,  and 
prodooed  some  meritorioos  works,  ioclading  a 
moanment  to  the  poet  CoIItns,  he  went  in  1787 
to  Rome.    IIo  had  previously  read  tho  Greek 
poata  in  the  original,  andaoon  testified  his  sanaa 
of  tiidr  beaaty  and  of  tbe  purity  of  antique  art 
by  his  two  scries  of  otitline  illustrations  rf 
Homer  and  .^sohylna,  by  which  he  is  perhaps 
more  widely  known  flian  by  any  of  his  other 
worki.    A  series  of  illnstrations  of  Dante,  al- 
most eooaUy  celebrated,  was  subsequently  ex- 
eeated  t>r  Ifr.  Thomas  Hope.  After  T  years' 
sojourn  in  Rome  ho  returned  to  England,  and 
commenced  a  series  of  scriptural  composition^ 
maarkablefor  reUgions  fervor  and  pathos.  Ox 
the  nuroerons  statues  which  he  ctcc  itod,  those 
of  Nelson,  Howe,  Sir  Joshua  lUjyiiulds,  Mans* 
field,  and  Kemble  are  the  host  known.  His 
.Shield  of  Achille.s"  is  one  of  tho  finest  achieve- 
ments of  modern  art.    Flaiman  was  a  member 
of  the  royal  academv,  in  which  he  also  filled  the 
chair  of  professor  of  soolptarSf  to  whioh  he  wia 
appointed  in  1810. 
FLEA.   See  Epizoa. 

FLSCHIER,  EspBiT,  a  French  pulpit  orator 
and  prelate,  who  was  called  the  Isocrates  of 

France,  bom  in  Perncs,  Juno  10,  1G32,  died  in 
MootpeUier,  Feb.  16, 1710.  Ufa  ooor  £smily,  be 
wasednoitod  at  ATignm,  hi  the  eoUege  of 
tJw  Fathers  of  tho  Christian  Doctrine-;' of 
which  bis  maternal  uncle  was  superior.  He  gave 
speeial  attention  to  the  enltnre  oreioqQenee,  was 
noted  for  tho  elf  errant  n  of  his  lanp"nro,  tnn;:ht 
rhetoric  for  a  time  Ht  Nar bonne,  aod  in  1C61  re> 
paired  to  Ftels,  where  without  fortune  orfHends 
he  became  catcchistin  a  parish.  A  I.ntin  poem 
which  he  wrote  describing  the  famous  tourna- 
msnt  celebrated  by  Louis  XIV.  in  169t  wta 
roach  admired,  and  he  soon  after  iMjcam©  pre- 
ceptor in  the  house  of  Oaumartin,  a  councillor 
tf  tttti|  wwdtt  dittiim'tfihed  IHwdsly  hit  grioo 


ful  langnage  and  polished  manners,  and  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  society  of  tho  hotel  de  Eam- 
bouillet.  Devoting  himself  to  preaching,  many 
of  bis  sermons  were  bignly  esteemed,  but  his 
Ameral  oration  on  the  duchess  of  Montausier  in 
1672  was  his  first  great  triumph.  His  funeral 
oration  on  Tnreone,  delivered  In  Paris  in  i676, 
was  a  masterpieoa  of  art,  and  placed  him,  in  tbe 
opinion  of  many  of  bis  contemporaries,  by  the 
side  even  of  Bossaet*  Among  his  other  funend 
Oivtions,  tliMeon  the  first  president  Lamoignon, 
on  Qm  en  Maria  Theresa,  and  on  the  chancellor 
Lo  Tellier,  were  most  admired.  From  the  time 
when  he  was  ntoognHmd  as  an  honor  to  the 
ohnndi  and  to  letters  he  waa  rewarded  by  Louis 
Xnr.,  first  with  the  abbey  of  Saiut  beverin, 
then  with  the  position  of  reader  to  the  dauphin, 
with  the  bishopric  of  Lavaur  in  1685,  and  with 
that  of  Nimes  in  1687.  lie  had  been  admitted 
into  the  French  academy  in  1 678  at  the  same 
time  with  Racine.  The  edict  of  Nantes  having 
been  revoked  just  before  tho  appointment  m 
ntehier  to  his  last  diocese,  which  contained 
numerous  Protestants,  be  found  great  difiiculty 
in  the  ecclesiastical  government  of  it.  His  con- 
duct^however,  made  bim  equally  dear  to  tho 
OatholioB  and  Protestants  of  the  province,  who 
united  in  mourning  his  death.  Beside  his  fu- 
neral orations,  he  left  Panegyriquea  (ht  taints,  in 
8  v<dames;  Fisds  lUodott  1$  Uramd,  composed 
for  the  ednoation  of  the  daophln :  and  Z*A<s- 
toire  du  cardinal  Ximenh,  in  which  tho  niinis- 
tcr  and  politician  are  forgotten  in  the  portrait 
of  tbe  saint  The  ebanty  and  amtamllty  of 
Fl^chior  fipponr  p^pccinlly  in  IjI^  lottf-rs,  which 
are  compotied  with  the  same  care  as  his  other 
prodmjtfons. 

FLECKNOE,  KicnARo,  a  British  poet,  eon- 
temporary  with  Drydea,  died  al>out  1678.  Lit- 
tle is  known  of  his  life,  and  he  is  remembered 
only  becanso  his  name  furnished  Dryden  the 
title  of  lus  satirical  poem  against  tihadwell, 
**KaoFIecknoe."  lie  is  believed  to  have  haM 
an  Irish  Catbnlir  priest,  and  wrote  several 
comic  plays,  among  which  are  Damoisellea  u  la 
Mode,"  "  Love's  Dominion,"  and  "  Ermina,  or 
tlio  Chaste  Lady."  lie  wrote  also  a  volume  of 
"Epigrams  and  Enigmatic  Characters."  His 
poems  are  of  little  value,  though  some  of  them 
have  bean  praised  by  Southey. 

FLEETWOOD,  CHAWJta^n  English  repnb- 
lioan,  son  of  Sir  William  Fleetwood,  died  in 
1692.  At  the  commenoeroent  of  the  civil  war 
he  enlisted  as  a  trooper  in  the  pariiamentarr 
army,  and  in  1645  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel, 
and  was  q»pointed  governor  of  Bristol.  In  the 
same,  year  lie  was  retninad  to  narliamsnt  for 
T^nrlringhamahire,  and  in  1647  ne  was  named 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  treat  with  the 
king.  Afler  the  establishment  of  the  eonk* 
monwealth  be  was  appointed  lieutenant-rcn- 
eial,  distinfliiiahed  himself  at  tbe  battle  of  Wor- 
esator,  ano^  in  eooseqnenoe  of  hb  great  in- 
fluence with  the  army,  after  tho  death  of  his 
first  wife,  Cromwell  gave  him  iiis  eiddbl  daugh- 
ter, liM  widow  of  InIoii,  in  ntittega.  InlUl 
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he  was  appointed  commander-in-cliief  of  the 
forces  in  Ireland,  and  afterward  lord  deputy ; 
but  his  opposition  to  the  aoibitiooB  projects  of 
his  fathcr-ia-Iaw  goon  caused  him  to  be  recalled 
to  England.  He  was  howttvarsabfleqaently  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  m/yor-generals  to  Avhom  iho 
iDiei  iiiil  government  of  tho  country  was  com- 
jnitt<;d  during  the  latter  daja  of  the  protector- 
ate. On  tlio  dc&th  of  the  protector  he  endeav- 
ored by  his  influence  with  tne  troops  to  supplant 
Richard  Cromwell,  bat  in  the  midst  of  his  in- 
trigues the  Stuarts  were  n^red|  and  he  aar* 
rowly  escaped  being  executed  as  a  rebel.  H« 
retired  to  Stoko-Newington,  and  passed  the  rest 
of  his  life  ia  obscurity.  He  is  described  as  • 
man  of  slender  capacity,  cunning,  timid,  and  ii^ 
te^iil^itc,  with  but  litllo  iiiilitarv  i-Vu]. 

ILEMma^  A  £.  00.  of  ky.,  bounded  S. 
W.  by  Ueldiw  rfTw,  tad  inteneoted  hj  the 
Lexington  and  Maysville  railroad;  area  c-^ti- 
mated  at  500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  iu  1850,  13,916,  of 
wlMnn  S,189  were  slaves.  It  has  a  diversified 
surface,  tho  E.  part  being  hilly  atul  tlio  "W.  nn- 
dulating.  The  soil  is  generally  good,  and  suit- 
tble  for  grain  and  hemp.  In  1850  the  county 
produced  926,708  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  J05,- 
654  of  oat^  52,283  of  wheats  and  4,5<X)  lbs.  of 
Wool.  There  were  83  churches,  and  1,068  pupils 
attending  public  schooLs.  Near  Lickinpr  river  is 
found  a  remarkable  deposit  of  iron  fulguniea, 
the  oxide  being  formed  into  regular  tubes  of 
various  diameters,  from  that  of  a  pistol  barrel 
to  several  inches.  The  county  was  organixed  in 
1798,  and  named  in  honor  of  CoL  John  Fleming, 
oneof  the  pioneer  aettkn  of  the  staie.  Capital, 
Flemingsburg. 

FLEMING,  Jonx,  a  Scottish  naturalist,  born 
at  KirkroadSi  near  Bathgate:  LinlithgowabireL 
in  1785, diedln Edinburgh, Kot.  18, im.  Al- 
though pos.sos.sing  in  liis }  outh  an  unusual  taste 
for  the  natural  sciences,  he  jidded  to  the  desire 
of  Ian  mother  tiut  he  nooM  look  to  the  niirie- 
try  as  a  profession,  and  about  1807  was  licensed 
as  a  preacher  in  connection  with  the  church  of 
Bodiuiid.  He  did  not,  however,  neglect  the  in- 
terests of  science,  and  in  -^vhilo  engaged 
In.  a  survey  of  tho  economical  luiucrnlogy  of  the 
WMtern  isles,  so  won  the  regards  of  the  mem* 
bers  of  the  presbytery  of  Lcrwi^^k  tliat  he  re- 
ceived the  offer  of  tho  living  of  i>r«;isi^y  in  Shet- 
land, Of«r  wUdi  ooDgregatton  he  was  ordained 
in  the  pame  year.  About  tho  same  time  ap- 
peared his  "  Economical  Mineralogj  of  the  Ork- 
ney and  Zetland  Islands,"  considered  in  nuiny 
respects  a  remarkable  performance  for  a  young 
man  of  28 ;  and  thenceforth  for  nearly  80  years 
Usattention  was  pretty  equally  divided  between 
the  duties  appertaining  to  his  office  and  hit 
et^entlfio  pweoits.  In  1810  he  eztAaMOd  the 
remotAj  living  of  I^ressay  for  that  of  Flisk,  in 
Pifesbire^  contiguous  to  whioh  was  the  parish 
ei  Eibnaay,  over  wMeh  Br.  Ohthnere  waa  ae^ 
tied,  between  wlionj  and  hini^df  a  lai<ting 
friendship  was  soon  established.  II  is  contriba- 
tioDs  to  poblic  Jonnala  and  to  learned  sooletiei 
aow  beoauM  freinentik  and  befim  lie  hid  attifa^ 


ed  the  age  of  80  hb  reputation  as  a  loeiogM 
was  second  to  that  of  no  other  natanlia  ii 
?r(ytlrin(L  In  1822,  having previoQtlr fimiiiied 
the  urlicle  '  ichthyology"  for  the  ^'Eoqrdiipe- 
dia  Britnnuica,"  and  thoso  on  UelmintlMtogT'' 
nnJ  *'lnsocta"  for  the  Edinburgh  Enctck:.^. 
dia,"'  bcBid©  numerous  papers  for  ihe  "Proc*»i- 
ings"  of  the  Wemerian  society  and  the  njtl 
society  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  '^Ediobajh 
FhiloeophicalJoumal,*' he  publisIiodluifintiB* 
portant  work,  tho  "  Philosophy  of  ZooJofj'' 

gvols.,  EdinbnrghX  in  which  were  ODko&d 
e  natared  thoagfata  of  many  yesre.  k  tk 
2d  volume  he  enunciated  a  eystera  of  clissi'i. 
tion  at  variance  with  those  of  liuuMud 
Oavler,  and  known  n  liie  lixaajw 
inous  system,  tho  leading?  feature  of  whidjctt- 
gists  in  arranging  animals  aocorduig  to  tl« 
poaitivieandn^inveoliaraotera.  TmnII» 

tion  of  his  "  History  of  T^ritish  Animals  ffl^ 
burgh,  1828),  in  winch  lite  fir&t  d<!€^  wca^ 
was  tnade  by  a  British  naturalist  to  eziubittiit 
palsontologicol  history  of  animals,  bj  tie 
of  those  bdonging  to  our  epocli.  addod  to  ^ 
scientifio  fame.    The  subgect  bsa  ooeopicdtk 
author's  attention  since  boyhood,  and  tksdtt- 
titio  value  of  his  work  is  exemplified  by  tk 
frequent  references  to  it  in  treatises  uimim 
departments  of  zoology  and  i^alieoDtoIofir.  Ik 
great  principle  laid  down  by  him,  sod  oselei 
whioh  he  never  receded,  is  that  the  reTohii  a 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  animal  Idudte 
have  been  produced  by  the  changes  im  » 
oorapanied  the  successive  depositions  (f 
ctnUa.  Althoudi  a  reanrangemeat  of  Moe  J«- 
(kma  <^  the  work  ie  neceaniy  in  oAr  to  Hf 
it  up  to  tho  present  scientific  point  of  riew,  li» 
late  F^oC  Forbes  of  £dinbnn;h  averted  »  r- 
eeo^  18 1848  that  h  bad  been  Us  Uat  W 
and  constant  companion,  ar.rl  upon  it  sll 
knowledge  of  Britidi  animals  had 
la  188ft  Le  was  presented  to  the  parish  of 
mannao,  but  had  scarcely  entered  upon 
sphere  of  labor  when  he  received  an  u^^' 
the  chair  of  natural  philosophy  at  Eiiif  * 
lego,  Aberdeen,  which  he  accepted,  sotwtb- 
standing  the  male  communicants  of  hi^  pin» 
to  the  number  of  418  \inited  in  oiging  lim  u 
remain  with  thrm.    IIo  discharged  tl»  ^ 
of  tliis  otiioo  wiUi  much  acceptance  untfl  W 
when,  having  identified  hiroseU"  vlili  tbiw 
church,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  retiwwj 
his  professorship.   Two  years  kter  be 
to  take  the  chair  of  natural  scienc*  In  tbe>«^ 
(iVee  church)  college,  £dinbargi>,  witii  rlij. 
he  remained  connected  tuitO  his  Mi.  uf^ 
dition  to  Uic  works  enumerated.  Dr.  Fleaj-Jt' 
published  ''Molluscous  Animalsjocltiiiiig^li«^ 
rWi«  (Baiiiburgh,  1887), "  TheT«iq)«n»«w« 
the  Seasons"  (1861),  "  The  Litholopr  c?  F^  n 
burgh"  (1858),  and  considerably  moK  - 
bimdred  papers,  principally  o*  aookiT.  P«**" 
tology,  and  geology,  nearly  eveiy 
contains  a  record  of  some  original  obeerriw^ 
Ma  aim  through  life  havlog  been  to  mterp^ 
artiiTOatiiati7MkltoafddJi|potiMiM>  ^ 
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MMiieinporariei,  the  most  eminent  of  whom  con- 
totted  nim  te  Tariou  bnmelMe  of  ecology  and 
geology,  bear  testimony  to  tho  comprehensive- 
neaa  and  precuion  of  his  information.  Prof. 
Agaarix  mjn  **tliat  he  shonld  have  been  abnn« 
dantlj  recompensed  for  his  vU\t  to  England 
had  he  gained  no  more  by  it  than  what  he  saw 
and  learned  during  Ui  few  hoon*  TUt  to  Dr. 
Fleming." 

FLEMISH  LANGUAGE  ajtd LITERATURE. 
The  Vldmiteh  or  Ihtytteh^  one  of  the  many 
Tentonio  dialects,  is  the  vemnculnr  of  the 
VTamlngen  (aboat  2,200,000^  in  the  Belgian  pro- 
vinces of  E,  and  W.  Flanders,  Antwerp,  and 
Limburg,  in  North  Brabant,  Holland,  as  well  as 
in  some  parts  of  the  French  department  of  Nord, 
and  also  scattered  in  the  Wallonio  (Oallo-Ro- 
manic)  provinces  of  Belgium;  French  alsobeiog 
qwkenfn  the  hirge  cities  and  nsed  in  official  docn- 
menta.  It  is  akin  to  the  Frisian  and  to  tho  IIol- 
laadUi  or  Dutch,  which  is  its  Tounger  branch. 
Oeropna  Becanns  (1569)  said  ttiat  Adam  spolre 
Flemish  in  par^di^to.  It  is  more  nalatal  and 
nasal  than  the  language  of  HoUaira,  whioh  is 
mofs  iiulUiral  t  Init  the  diflbrenees 
tial.  rhe  first  monument  of  Flemish  literature 
is  an  ordinance  of  the  dukes  Henry  1.  and  II. 
of  Brabant  (1289).  The  Rymbyhel  (Bible  In 
rhymes)  and  tho  Spiegel  Mttoriral  (Flistoric 
Mirror)  of  Jacob  ran  Haerlant  (bom  in  1236), 
the  drio  laws  of  Antwerp  (1800),  the  ehnxdew 
of  J.  van  Clere  and  many  others,  a  trans- 
lation of  Hoethias  by  Jacob  Velt  of  Bruges  of  tlje 
16th  centurv,  and  tho  "  Iltvo  of  the  Oatholic 
Chmrh"  by  Philip  van  Marnix  (1569),  are  the 
most  remarkable  among  tho  earlier  Flemish 
works.  Many  French  forms  of  speech  were  in- 
trodnced  during  the  Hurgundian  reign,  and  also 
many  Hollandiah  during  the  sway  of  Uie  Haps- 
burga.  Since  tho  independence  of  Belgium 
(1830)  great  efforts  have  been  made  to  promote 
flemish  literature.  Among  the  most  prominent 
writers  are :  Van  RyswA  CK,  Ledeganck,  Reuse, 
Van  Duyse,  F.  Blieckf  &Brrure,  the  abb6  David, 
BoniMma,  fimellaert  LBhrocqny,  and  Oooaoteoee. 
—See  VandenbosscWjfottrfrt^  grammaire  rai- 
$onni*  pour  apprenat9  U  Jiamand  et.  le  hoi- 
ttmdaSt  (Lille,  188g) ;  J.  Deeraeliea,  Orammtttrt 
fnmande  (Antwerp,  1826);  the'  grammars  of 
Van  Beers  and  Van  lleremans;  Noel  de  Berlo- 
moot,  Voeabulairefranfoyt  et j^m^n^  (Antwerp, 
1511);  Plantin,  Themurus  Teutonicm  LingiuM^ 

JxTfected  by  C.  Kilian  (Antwerp,  1678) ;  Cor- 
eva,  Tretordi  lalangue  ^nutTUM  (Amsterdam, 
1741)  ;  Halma,  Grand  dictionmire  frnn^oii  et 
Jiamand  (Leyden,  1778) ;  Desroches,  Nouveau 
dietumnatre/ranfait-Jlamand  et  Jlamand-fran- 
fai$  (Ghent,  1805);  dinger,  Nouveau  diction- 
naire  frmtfau-Jlamand  (Malines,  1834).  Sleecx 
on  the  "  HtilOf7  VOA  Bolations  of  tho  Flemiab  to 
other  Languages"  may  also  bo  consoltetl. 

FLENSBORG,  or  Flexsburo  (I^t.  Flenopo- 
Zif),  a  seaport  and  market  town  of  Dcnmnrk,  in 
the  dncby  of  Schleswig,  at  the  head  of  Flens- 
borg  fiord  (an  inlet  of  the  Baltic,  20  m.  long^ 
ftom  S  to  10  Ilk  biMd,  and  Iboin0  to  IS  fttfuNM 
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deep),  20  m.  H.  K.  W.  of  Schleewig ;  lat  64®  ie' 
N.,  long.  9®  80'  E. ;  pop.  16,600.  After  Oopeo- 

hagen,  it  ia  tho  chief  commercial  mart  of  tho 
Danish  dominions.  It  manufactures  sugar,  to- 
bacco, paper,  soap,  and  fron,  has  breweries  and 
distilleries,  and  builds  ships  for  tlic  West  India 
trade.  A  railway  connects  it  with  Tonning^ 
and  another  w  ith  Altona,  Ecndsborg,  and  Bdde^ 
wig.  The  harbor  ia  deep  enough  for  large  crafL 
but  is  difficult  of  entrance.  Between  200  and 
800  vessels,  many  of  whidi  are  employed  &i 
the  Greenland  whale  fishery,  aro  owned  here. 
Flensborg  was  a  wealthy  town  as  early  as  the 
12th  eentorjr,  hat  it  afterward  suffered  mnoh 
from  wars  and  conflagrations.  In  1848  it  was 
occupied  by  the  Germans,  in  1849  by  the  Swedes, 
and  restored  to  Denmark  in  1860. 

FLETCHER,  Andrew  (commonly  called  Flet- 
cher of  Saltoun),  a  Boottish  statesman  and  au- 
thor, born  in  Saltoun,  East  Lothian,  in  1658,  died 
in  London  in  1716.  He  waa  educated  under  tho 
care  of  Gilbert  Bomet,  tbenmhititerof  fhepar> 
ish  of  Saltonn,  and  spent  several  years  in  travels 
on  the  continent.  In  1681  he  obtained  a  seat 
Id  the  fioutUHh'parKaniettt  fcft  hia  native  eoQntjf 
and  distinjrnished  himself  by  his  Inflexible  oppo- 
sition to  the  tyrai^ical  tendendea  of  the  Eng- 
lisih  govermnenlL  He  looii  found  it  neeeaaai^ 
to  withdraw  to  Ilollnnd,  was  then  summoned 
before  the  privy  council  at  Edinburgh,  and  fail- 
ing to  appear,  was  outlawed,  and  his  estate  eon- 
fis«-atcd.    He  nroompanled  the  unfortunate  ex- 

£ edition  of  tho  duke  of  Monmouth  to  England 
1 1680,  bnt  went  immediately  nbroad  again  in 
consequence  of  shooting  tho  mayor  of  I.yinc- 
Regis  in  a  scuflBe.  In  Spain  he  was  imprisoned, 
but  escaped  by  the  ud  of  an  unknown  fHend, 
and  in  Uun^ary  ho  gained  distinction  as  nvot 
unteer  in  the  army  against  the  Turks.  At  the 
Ilague  he  was  prominent  in  forwanling  the 
scheme  of  the  revolution  of  1668,  which  re- 
stored him  to  his  country.  He  soon  reeovered 
his  estate  and  resumed  his  scat  in  the  Scottish 
parliament,  bnt  became  as  vehement  an  oppo- 
nent of  fbe government  of  WUHam  as  bemid 
been  of  that  of  his  two  predoressors.  He  ex- 
erted himself  to  the  last  against  the  union  of 
the  two  Wngdoms,  and  beeiRne  Oe  19  ^  liniH»i 
ticns"  which  ho  proposed  failed  to  be  adopted, 
he  retired  from  public  life.  Though  the  most 
honest,  fearless,  and  nncompromising  republican 
of  his;  time,  he  yet,  says  Macaulay,  hated  both 
democracy  and  monarchy.  Proud  of  his  descent 
from  an  ancient  Norman  house,  his  favorite  pro- 
cct  was  to  make  Srntlund  an  oligarchical  repub- 
ie,  in  which  tho  king  wjis  to  be  a  mere  pageant, 
and  the  lowest  class  of  the  people  bondsmen. 
He  possessed  fine  scholarly  accomplislimenta, 
and  his  writings  sometimes  display  a  liigh  de- 
gree of  literary  excellence.  The  principal  of 
them  are :  a  "  Discourse  of  Government  with 
Relation  to  Militias"  (Edinburgh,  1698);  two 
"  Dii^courses  Concerningthe  AflTairs  of  Scotland" 
(Edinburgh,  1698) ;  Dhrortio  delle  eoae  di  Spa- 
jrna(Naple8, 1698) ;  "Spcet'lies,"&c.  (Edinburgh, 
1708);  and  an  *^Aooonnt  of  a  OonTarsatum 
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eosioerning  a  Right  Regnlation  of  Governments 
fbrtJie  Conunon  Good  of  Mankind"  (Edinburgh, 
1704).  Hia  collected  writings  were  published 
at  London  in  1  vol.  8vo.  in  1787,  and  an  essay 
on  his  life  aad  wrilingii  hj  the  earl  of  Boohaa, 
in  1797. 

FLETCHER,  Goes,  an  English  poet,  cousin 
of  Fletcher  tlio  dramatist,  bom  abont  1580,  died 
in  Alderton,  Suffolkshire,  in  1628.  He  was 
edaoated  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  and  be- 
came rector  of  Alderton,  where  his  life  passed 
with  little  variety  of  incident  The  single  poem 
which  he  left,  entitled  "Christ's  Victory  and 
Triumph"  (Oainhridge^  1610),  possesses  peculiar 
and  origfaul  beanfiea,  with  many  of  Speneer^ 
characteristics. — Piiikkas,  brother  of  the  prc- 
oeding:  a  poet  and  clergyman,  bom  aboal 
IBM^^  &  Hilgay,  Norfolk,  in  16B0.  After 
Iteing  educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  he  was 
presented  in  1621  to  the  living  of  Uilgay,  which 
he  retained  till  his  death.  He  wrote  "  Pifoatorj 
Eclogues,"  and  a  drama  called  "  Sicelides,"  but 
his  chief  work  is  a  poem  entitled  the  "  Purple 
Idaad,"  an  anatomical  and  allegorical  descrip- 
tion of  the  human  body  and  mind.  Both  of 
these  brothers  were  disciples  of  Spenser,  and 
inflneneed  tiie  style  of  Milton.  "  They  were  en- 
dowed," pays  Ilallam,  "  with  minds  eminently 
poetical,  and  not  inferior  in  imagination  to  any 
of  tbeir  nontampciiwies.  But  an  injudicious 
taste,  and  an  excessive  fondness  for  a  style 
which  the  public  was  rapidly  abandoning,  that 
of  allegorical  personification,  prevented  their 
powers  from  being  e£fectively  msolayed." 

FLETCHER,  John,  an  English  aramattc  poet, 
the  associate  of  Francis  Beaumont  in  author- 
ship^ born  in  1576.  died  by  the  plagae  in  1625. 
Wa  ftther,  Dr.  Richard  Flet<  sber,  waa  rao- 
cessively  bishop  of  Bristol,  "Worcester,  and 
London.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and 
may  have  first  me*  Beanmont,  who  was  10  years 
his  junior  and  whom  he  sun-ived  about  10  years, 
at  the  famous  Mermaid  club,  the  members  of 
wUoli  "nsed  to  leave  an  air  behind  them  sufli- 
dtfBt  to  make  the  two  next  companies  witty." 
Their  connection  was  singukrly  close,  and  they 
are  said  to  liava  lived  in  the  same  honie  and  to 
have  had  many  of  their  possessions  in  common. 
Of  tho  32  plays  publishtd  under  their  joint 
namao^  it  ia  probable  that  Beaumont  shared  in 
the  writing  of  only  17;  hut  those  which  are 
assigned  wholly  to  Fletcher  are  fully  equal  to 
tljeir  common  pnxluctions.  It  has  however 
been  generally  believed  that  Beaumont  fur- 
aidiea^the  plots,  and  by  his  graver  judgment 
and  more  correct  taste  controlled  the  em- 
igrant vivacity  and  wit  of  Fletcher,  who  after 
fha  ftnner*e  deatb  ia  said  to  haTe  oonmdted 
Shirley  on  those  points.  Their  plays,  though 
praised  for  their  ohasteness  by  contemporarr 
oritioB,  frequently  oontdn,  in  the  aoMk  of 
passages  of  great  beauty,  others  of  a  coarse- 
ness and  obscenity  highly  offensive  to  ino<lern 
taste.  Dryden  was  of  opfaldon  that  they  un- 
derstood and  imitated  the  conversation  of  gentle- 
men much  better  than  Shakespeare.  The  last 


and  one  of  the  best  of  Fletcher's  p1sTt,flti 
"Two  Noble  Kinsmen,"  which  accord^?.; 
the  title  page  of  the  earliest  edition  %u 
"  written  by  tho  memorable  worthies  of  their 
times,  Mr.  John  Fletcher  and  Mr.  Vflliis 
Shakoitpeare,"  has  long  exercised  the  ioguKiitT 
of  critics,  and  it  is  not  agreed  that  ShsnipBV 
had  any  share  in  it,  thongh  Dyce  tserioe  to 
him  the  whole  of  the  1st  and  parts oOhtU 
and  6th  acts.  The  first  complete  collectioo  of 
Beaunont  and  Jletoher^a  works  iffMsnd  a 
1679.  An  e^Btlan  hf  Weber  wai  paUM 
in  1812  (14  vols.  8vo.,  London),  a:. :  c-c  h 
Dyoe  in  1848  (11  vola.  8vo).  An  edition  ve 
pnUiabed  in  Boeton  in  1884(1  vdi  rojtl  6n> 
A  judicious  selection,  by  Leigh  naiit,fonMt 
volume  of  Bohn's    Standard  Library." 

lUBTOHER,  Jomr  WnxiAX,  sn  £b^ 
olaisyman  and  author,  horn  in  Nvon,  Svira:- 
land,  Sept.  12,  1729,  died  in  Madder,  Ec^'lac, 
Aug.  14, 1785.  His  original  natMO  y^-a  Delt 
Flech^re,  which  was  Anglicized  to  fktcbo; 
Ue  studied  at  the  university  of  Genet*,  nl 
afterward,  contrary  to  the  wishesof  hispamiti 
who  designed  him  for  the  ministry,  went  ta 
Lisbon,  and  entered  the  Portuguese  army.  Br. 
a  few  days  before  embarking  for  a  distintpoK 
whither  he  had  been  detailed,  be  mi 
abled  by  an  accident,  and  the  ship  sailed  viik* 
out  him.  The  vessel  was  never  heard  of  »fW:- 
ward,  and  waa  supposed  to  have  perisbedatai 
Fletcher  returnee  to  Geneva,  accepted  »«•• 
mission  in  the  Diikli  armv,  and  immeiliiu.'j 
set  oat  for  Flanders  i  but  before  rescbiag  tUt 
post  the  war  was  elosed  by  the  peaeeof  iisb 
Chapelle.  He  then  directed  his  steps  to Bjfr 
lancL  where  be  commenced  the  study  of  m 
"EapUb.  language,  and  was  aooD  able  to  ^ 
and  write  it  with  remarkable piuity.  In 
was  inducted  into  the  ministry,  being  ordiiiirt 
deacon,  and  soon  after  a  presbyter  of  thedmrct 
of  England  by  the  bishop  of  Bangor,  la  tia 
chapel  royal  at  St.  James's.  His  firet  reli^wa 
exercise  after  ordinatitm  was  to  assist  WesV/ 
in  administering  tho  sncraraent  afWestititd 
chapel.  Having  been  for  tieveral  years  a  tnW 
in  the  family  of  Mr.  HiU  of  Shropebire,  ii« 
as  a  testimony  of  respect,  wesented  by 
gentleman  with  the  living  of  jfadelej.  HeW 
offered  him  the  living  of  Danham,  a  ptrek » 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Hill's  statemest,  tbi 
**  dn^  was  light  and  the  income  goodT 
declined  to  accept  it,  remarking  that  "it  wwJ^ 
not  Boit  him,  aa  there  waa  too  maeb  moDe;  m 
too  litde  labor.**  In  Uaobwoie  parish 
labored  with  untirin^z  zeal  and  devotion;  w 
his  labors  were  attended  with  tho  great«t  di- 
coaragement,  tor  never,  perhaps,  bad  mtsr  i 
more  dissolute  and  intractable  flock.  Hf&e- 
quently  oorrenwnded  with  John  aod  CbirM 
Wede7,anda]8owithWhitefield,fromwboi>ki 

received  greater  sympathy  than  from  "'yjfj 

Kmen  of  the  establishment.  In  1770  he  vMrtii 
dy,  and  on  his  tetnm  he  preacbed  t^Jf 
place  of  his  birth  to  vast  crowds.  | !? 
was  chosen  by  Lady  UanUflgdon  prewtfii « 
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%  «Molo§lod  imlllDtioii  which  die  had  fconded 

at  Troveca  ia  Wales.  His  conncctioa  with  this 
iastitoUoa  involved  him  in  a  defenco  of  Anaain* 
iOTiian,  whteh  malted  in  an  daborate  work 

on  the  subject  All  tho  time  he  was  con- 
ne<^ed  with  this  Bohool  of  theology  he  bus- 
tdioed  hia  pastoral  relation  to  Madalej',  and 

honco  he  was  enabled  to  serve  the  former  gra- 
taitooak.  He  vbited  Italy  again  for  the  beneflt 
of  hia  haalth,  and  before  returning  to  England 
5:pent8  years  in  Switzerland.  An  edition  of  fils 
worlis,  in  8  vols.  12mo.,  appeared  in  Loudun  iu 
1803.    His  wriiiogs  have  been  often  reprinted. 

FLEUKUS,  a  town  of  Belgiam,  near  the 
i«ft  bank  of  the  Sainbre,  7  m.  N.  £.  of  Oharle- 
roi;  pop.  8,297.  It  has  been  tho  scene  of  4 
gTtMt  battles;  the  first  took  place  Aug.  80. 
1623,  between  the  Spaniards  Tinder  CkmsuesOT 
Cordova  and  tho  army  of  tin;  Protestant  union, 
under  Mansfield,  the  victory  being  claimed  by 
iMtii ;  tiia  %d,  Jaly  1, 1690,  between  the  Franca 
Tinder  Marslia^  I.n.Tombourg,  and  tlio  Germans 
under  the  prince  of  Waidcck,  the  latter  being 
dcAftted;  tb»  9A  waa  fboght  Jnne  M,  1794, 
when  tb<'  ropublican  French  geneml  .Tourdan 
defeated  the  imperialists  under  tlie  prince  of 
O^bm^;  and  the  4th,  generally  known  as  the 
battle  of  Ligny,  in  ■^vliirh  Blftcher  was  worsted 
by  Napoleon,  occurred  June  16,  1815,  2  days 
bcforo  tho  battle  of  Waterloo. 

FLEUIiY,  AxDRf:  HaRcxrue,  cardinal  de,  a 
French  pr«ilatQ  and  statesman,  bom  in  Lod^ve, 
Jane  22,  1663,  died  in  Paris,  Jan.  29, 1743.  He 
WM  educated  at  a  Jesuit  college  in  Pari.s,  and  by 
tho  aid  of  influcnthU  friends  secured  tJio  appoint- 
laent  of  almoner  to  the  queen  Marie  Tb([rcse, 
then  to  Louis  XrV.,  who  unwillingly  promoted 
bini  to  the  bbhopric  of  Fr^ns  in  1698,  at  the 
request  of  the  archbishop  of  rtwis.  On  tho  king's 
death  the  nigentaroointad  him  preceptor  to  Louis 
XV.,  then  abont  S  yean  of  age.  On  the  death 
of  tho  regent  in  1723  lie  advised  the  young  king 
to  take  the  dake  of  Bourbon  as  first  minister, 
reserving  for  hfanadf  n  awt  in  the  privy  council, 
and  tho  dispensation  of  ecclo-i  i-tiral  prefer- 
menta.  In  1726  he  caused  the  duke  of  Boorbon 
to  be  diamlned,  and,  notwftlntandfng  he  wm 
himself  in  hi-  73d  year,  as'snmorl  snprcmo  powor, 
with  the  title  of  minister  of  state,  and  euperin- 
tendent  of  'Uie  general  poet  office.  In  the  same 
year  tho  popo  mode  nim  a  cardinal.  Under 
his  admioiatratioa  France  was  generally  at 
pence,  the  dlaorden  of  the  past  reign  doa^ 
peared,  reformu  were  made  in  tho  governmont, 
art3  and  scieocea  were  fostered,  and  the  coun- 
try enjoyed  comparative  prosperity  at  home. 
But  abroad  slio  lost  tho  high  place  she  had  held 
in  tho  councils  of  Europe,  her  armv  degenerated, 
her  navy  decayed,  and  toward  the  close  of  his 
lifo  tlio  cardinal  had  the  chagrin  of  hearing 
biniself  cltarged  with  involvmg  France  in  the 
war  of  the  Austrian  encccssion,  wliich  had 
been  began  agamst  his  wishes,  and  np  to 
the  time  of  hia  death  had  been  little  more 
than  a  scries  of  dif:ist<'rs  for  his  c  intry.  IIo 
aonght  to  introdooe  into  the  pabUo  admiuia* 


tmHoa  ^aame  frugality  whioh  he  prnothedla 

own  lionscliold  ;  and  witli  all  liis  opportuni- 
ties for  Bdlf-emolumeDt,  he  died  poor.  In  a  leaa 
oaltad  atation  Cardinal  Fleury  would  have  left 
a  greater  name.  He  loved  peace  more  thnn 
power,  and,  without  tho  broad  views  and  active 
spirit  of  a  great  statesman,  looked  with  an  un^ 
CM^ness  akin  to  apprehension  upon  those  Ixtlder 
eharactcrs  who  might  have  supplied  his  own 
deficiencies. 

FLEUIiY,  Clat7>e,  nVK',  a  French  ecclesiasti- 
cal writer,  bora  in  Fjins,  Dec.  6,  1640,  died 
July  14, 1723.  He  was  at  firivt  an  attomej^  and 
for  9  years  followed  the  legal  profes^on,  giving 
meanwhile  great  attention  to  literary  and  his- 
torical pursuits.  His  ocquiuntanco  with  Boa- 
aoetj  Boordaloue,  and  BcvernI  other  clergymen 
<rfhigh  ohwacter,  probably  turned  his  mmd  to- 
ward tho  church.  In  1672,  having  received 
orders,  ho  became,  on  the  reoommendatioa  of 
Booraet,  preceptor  tofhe  nns  of  the  prinoe  de 
Conti  In  1674  he  published  Vhutoire  d% 
droit  FranfaU  ;  in  1677,  L'intliMion  au  drHt 
teeUHa$tique ;  in  l<l7i,  a  Latin  tnndatioii  of 
Bossuet's  Expotition  de  la  foi  Catholique ;  and 
fhim  1681  to  1688,  Let  vuxurt  de*  hraUit^  let 
moeun  da  CKrHient^  and  Le  grand  eaUchi$m§ 
Tiuitorique,  8  excellent  little  books  which  lie 
had  carefully  prepared  for  the  use  of  his  pupils. 
In  1685  he  aeoompanied  F^n^lon  in  hb  mimion 
to  Saintonge,  and  evinced  here  true  Christian 
charity.  In  1689  F^n^lon  procured  his  ap> 
pointment  as  hb  assistant  in  the  education  of 
the  (Ifinphin'p  son,  wliich  task  he  fulfilled  with 
tiio  utmost  jceal  aud  devotion.  In  tliis  employ- 
ment he  rffiooained  16  years,  doriog  which  he 
was  also  engaged  in  preparing  his  great  ffu- 
toirt  eccU«ia»tiqu«^  the  first  volume  of  which 
appeared  in  IG'Jl.  lie  spent  no  less  than  30  years 
in  brin^g  this  work  down  to  the  be^^nning 
of  the  16th  eentnry.  In  1684  Fleary  reodved 
the  abbacy  of  Loc-DIen,  which  ia  1706  he  re- 
igned on  receiving  a  priory  at  Argenteuil.  In 
ImW  he  waa  elected  to  the  Fkendi  aeademy  to 
Bucceed  T/i  rSrny^ro.  Healwayslived  with  evan- 
geUcal  simplicity.  He  waa  a  fluent  writer  and 
ft  fliithftil  hiatorian.  Eb  HMMr*  teeU»ia9tifM» 
ranks  among  the  beit  and  moet  Oftodidhiatonea 
of  Christianity. 

FLINDERS,  MATTiraw,  an  English  navigator, 
born  in  Donington,  Lincolnshire,  in  1760,  died 
in  July,  1814.  In  1795  he  was  mid-shipman  on 
board  the  vessel  which  conveyed  Capt.  Hunter, 
thepovernor  of  P,otr\nr  }?ay,  to  Australia.  Soon 
after  arriving  in  Tort  Jackson  ho  embarked  with 
the  surgeon  of  the  ship,  George  A.  Bass,  in  a 
small  boat,  not  more  than  8  feet  long,  in  which 
they  explored  tlio  estuary  of  George's  river. 
The  discoveries  made  by  them  on  this  occasion 
determined  them  to  explore  the  whole  Ans- 
tralian  coast  They  embarked  in  a  largo 
decked  boat  with  only  6  men,  and  sailing  S. 
through  a  jMCMge  afterward  named  Baaa's 
strait^  fint  disooveied  that  Van  Dlenien*8  Land 
was  a  separate  island.  In  July,  1801,  Flinders, 
now  a  captain,  again  sailed  fiom  £oglaad,  eor- 
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Teyed  the  -whole  AtutnlkB  ooaetasfo'astlM 

eastern  extremitv  of  Buss's  straita,  then  pro- 
ceeded to.  Port  /aekson,  where  he  refitted  and 
in  tiie  niDiaer  of  IfNKk,  ttoeriog  N.,  explored 

Nurthumberland  and  Cmnlcrland  islands,  nttd 
anrvejred  the  Great  Barrier  reef  of  coral  rooka. 
HHiQe  attempting  to  make  hit  waj  heok  to 

England  he  wfw  SLiz  -d  Ly  tlic  povcrnnr  of  tlio 
Isle  of  France,  iu  spite  of  a  Preach  pas.si>ort,  nnd 
detained  a  prisoner  for  6  years ;  after  which  hi9 
health  Wiis  so  irnpaired,  and  his  spirit  so  broken, 
that,  he  expired  in  London  on  the  day  when  the 
narrative  of  his  discoveries  and  adventures  was 
published  Voyn^ro  to  Terra  Australis,  <fcc.,  in 
the  years  1801,  2,  luA  '3,"  2  Tok.  4to.,  Lon- 
don, 1814). 

FLINT,  a  variety  of  the  mineral  gpeetea 
quartz,  of  dull  colors,  frequently  blacky  of  con- 
ohoidal  fracture,  easily  broken  into  splintery 
fragments,  whioh  from  the  sharpness  and  hard- 
ness of  their  edges  are  well  adapted  for  striking 
fire  witli  steel.  Beside  silica,  flint  contains 
about  one  per  cent,  of  water,  and  one  per  oeaC 
Prided  among  lime,  oodde  of  htm,  and  almnfaia. 
Berzelins  also  detected  potash  in  its  composi- 
tion. Its  Imrdnoss  slightly  exoeods  that  of  pore 
quarts.  It  is  reuunfcable  foe  tb«  tmSXUr  willi 
which,  when  freshly  qn  irriod,  It  Is  broken  by 
the  hammer  in  any  direction.  By  this  proper- 
ty the  thin  gnn  unts  are  fashioned  with  great 
rapidity,  the  workman  breaking  up  the  rough 
nodules  as  they  are  extraclcHl  from  their  repos- 
itories in  the  chalk  beds,  and  chipping  off  with 
a  pointed  hammer  from  the  rough  hnnps  scales 
wnich,  being  skilfully  applied  upon  the  odpo  of 
a  chisel  aet  upright  in  a  block  of  ^vood  and 
struck,  are  converted  Avith  won  li  rf  il  (usion 
into  their  pecuU^  form,  AlU*r  tljo  iliiiu  have 
been  long  quarried,  their  facility  of  being  thns 
accurately  worked  is  lost.  So  great  skill  was 
attuned  in  the  manufacture  of  gun  flints  before 
tlie  introduction  of  percussion  caps,  that  a 
workman  oonld  with  his  hanmier  and  ohisel 
prodttoe  1,000  well  formed  flints  in  8  days.  But 
the  flint  mtist  be  of  gotnl  quality,  of  unifonn 
grain  and  color,  and  so  traoslooeut  that  letters 
may  he  read  tiinMigh  a  aUoe^  of  an  tncih  thiek. 
The  colors  preferred  nro  from  a  honey  yell  nv 
to  bladdah  brown.  Flint  is  found  so  abundant- 
ly ia  the  chalk  formatioa  In  England,  that  it  has 
been  npplied  to  purposes  which  are  sorrod 
here  by  better  materials.  It  was  fonuerlv 
thought  an  essentia]  article  in  the  prodoetioB  m 
flint  gloss,  but  is  now  snpers^^  Ieil  by  piiro  gran- 
ular quartz  or  sand.  It  etiil  coiiimiics  to  bo 
nsed  in  tiio  itiaDufactore  of  porcelain  ;  and  the 
rough  nodules  arc  found  to  bo  wol!  adaptecl  for 
the  construction  of  substantial  walls  of  mason- 
ry, as  may  be  seen  in  the  counties  of  Kent, 
Soffolk,  and  Norfolk,  England.  These  noduloe 
constltnte  a  pecnliar  feature  in  the  chalk  clifts 
of  the  coast  of  England.  They  occur  in  hori- 
jEontolJoiTers  scattered  through  the  upper  portion 
of  the  enalk  formation,  and  in  a  few  instancee, 
as  noticed  by  lo'ell,  h;ive  been  seen  in  vertical 
rows  like  pillars,  at  irregnlar  dtstanoes  from 


•aeh  other,  tha  nodidfla  not  hring  in  coot^ 

either  in  the  horizontal  or  vertical  arranger., at. 
They  commoolj  eonUun  a  nodeot  of  fuud 
marino  ftarib,  aneli  as  are  aboadnt  n  fW 

chalk,  as  shells,  Fpongc^.  ecblni,  kc. ;  a&d  -.'.-j 
also  present  the  fonns  of  hollow  geo«ks,  bar 
cavities  lined  with  quartz  crystals,  iron  pjiiUi, 
carbonate  of  iron,  chalcedony,  Ac— Flint  i*  t 
common  miuorol  productioa  in  the  Uuk 
States,  but  it  is  converted  to  no  us&  It  iMh 
in  the  tertiary  formaUons  of  the  taaim 
states,  and  is  met  with  in  the  older  rodi,  era 
to  the  metamorphic  quartz  associated  Titltik 
lowest  strahfii'd  forks.  Upon  tLe  TA[}| 
mountain  iu  reinL'^y  iviuiia,  atLuber'sG^ija- 
posed  in  loose  fragments  in  the  soil  a  rut  none 
of  flint  rock,  associated  with  chcrtj  qiartx  a- 
crusted  with  chalcedony  and  msmmukiy  uL 
botryoidal  crystallizations.  In  the  voods  v«t 
of  the  road  some  20  acres  of  sorfsoe  bn  ii 
ancient  times  bpen  dug  over  by  tbe  hSSm, 
thoir  ul  jri  t  being  to  obtain  tbo  fliatlorim* 
and  Bf^ear  heads*  Piles  of  broken  flint  Hi  ii 
im«0T«red  the  rides  of  Oe  eninlig^ 
which  remain  unfilled.  The  stone  va^s  eridtis- 
ly  h^hlv  prized  by  them,  and  thiej  tuimii 
WNMM  great  skill  hi  ftsbioning  itiUsA* 
forms  they  requirc  l. 

FLINT,  a  village  and  townsliip  on  FHot  H^- 
er,  and  the  capiMl  of  Oenesee  oo.,  Mick;  pop. 
in  1858,  about  2,00O.  It  ir.  surroniwl^i  V  i 
fertile  country,  possessos  aUundanco  d  ii:<r 
power,  and  has  an  active  trade.  It  is  tbe  Kst 
of  the  ?irirhig-nn  ii-y'iirn  for  tbe  (leaf,  du-'ul.  £^ 
blind,  and  coutaioii  a  U.  S.  land  o£ce  a*,  i 
newspaper  eatahHsfaiHients. 

FLINT,  TrMornr,  an  American  clergyTnawi 
author,  born  iu  North  r.eading,  MdSSisJ^ 
1780,  died  in  Salom,  Aug.  16,  ISW.  H<w» 
graduated  at  Ilarvard  college  in  I8OO1, 
ing  entered  the  ministry  of  tbe  CoogrepsAss 
ohurob,  was  settled  at  Lunenburg,  MsstL  Ln 
Ho  was  a  diligent  student  of  (be  natorat  saaaois, 
and  his  chemical  experiments  led  sooe  ^aenBt 
persons  to  cbargo  him  with  conntcrfeitiM  wiii' 
He  prosecuted  them  for  slander ;  to  ill  M 
inerassed  by  poUtioal  difftraiees ipnsf 
tweun  him  and  his  parishioners,  andtefct:^ 
quentljr  resigned  his  charge  in  IBU. 
INTMuM  in  various  p«ta  of  KewEnghiial 
in  Sept.  1815,  pet  out  for  tbe  West  at  a  nusti- 
ary.   He  passed  7  or  8  years  in  this  cipw?  ° 
tlie  Ohio  and  lOssisrippl  rtSleyt,  but  losj^  u 
he  nth  tried  to  unite  tl)0  avocations  of  WOS 
and  sc  hool  teacher,  at  iirst  near  Xe"" 
and  afterward  on  Red  river.   In  ^^^^j^ 
turned  to  Haasachnsetta,  broken  in  ^'^J**^ 
fortune ;  bat  the  change  of  climate  «oon  rertw* 
tbe  former,  and  he  turned  to  literary  po^ 
to  repair  the  latter.   Ilis  firft  work 
ollections  of  Ten  Years  passed  ia  the  Y>W«  , 
the  ^llR'^iasippi"  (8vo.,  Boston,  1826),  wbd  «  ; 
favorably  received  in  America  sod 
printed  in  London,  and  translated  into  Freno- 
In  the  same  year  he  bronght  out  .1  novtl, "  tra- 
«isBerdan»  or  the  Haxtesn  Patriot.^  Bao^ 
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aoblication  was  a  Oondcnaed  Qeomphr  and 
ttistory  of  th«  Western  Statee  in  the  Mnmnppt 

VuIIoy"  (2  voK  8vo.,  Ciucinnati,  1828),  form- 
Jig,  with  the  KecoUectioiUi*'  one  of  the  best 
leoMmtB  nt  tbat  re^on  erer  written.  In  18i8 
o  removed  to  Cincinnati,  where  ho  edited  for 
>  years  ^ho  "  Western  Keview."  In  1888  he 
went  to  New  York  and  condnoted  a  few  nnm* 
bers  of  the  "  Kniokerbwker  Magazine."  He 
iflcrward  took  up  hia  residence  in  Alexandria^ 
V  a.,  spending  niost  of  hii  summera  in  New 
England,  His  writings  are  spirited  and  power- 
ful, but  somewhat  wanting  in  polish.  His  prin- 
cipal works,  beside  thoie  mentioned  above,  are: 
"  Arthur  Clcnning,"  a  novel  (2  vol^.  1-2 mo., 
Philadelphia,  1828);  "  George  Masou,  or  the 
Kjwk\vo(jd8man;"  ''Shoshonce  Valley"  (2 vols. 
12nio^'  Cincinnati,  1830) ;  a  translation  of  Droz, 
BuMi  tur  Part  xT^tre  heureux  (Boston,  1832); 
'  Indian  Wars  in  the  West"  (12mo.,  1838); 
**  Lectures  on  Natural  Uisioiy,  Geology,  Chem- 
istry, and  the  Arts"  (ISmo.,  Boston,  1888); 
**  Memoir  of  Daniel  Boono''  (18mo.,  Cincin- 
nati, 1834).  He  also  contributed  to  the  London 
**Athenaram^  hi  1885  a  series  of  papers  od 
American  literature. 

FLINT  RIVER  (Indian  name,  Thrmateaka\ 
a  riv«r  of  Georgia,  rising  in  the  W.  part  of  the 
>tate,  near  Fayettevillo,  flowing  S.,  and  uniting 
with  the  Chattahoochee  at  the  S.  W.  extrem- 
ity of  the  state,  to  ftvm  the  Ap^alachicola.  It 
is' about  300  in.  long,  and  is  navigable  as  far  as 
Albany,  a  distance  of  250  m.  from  the  eulf  of 
Mexico.  Principal  towns  OD  its  h«nk%  Lanier, 
Oglethorpe,  and  Albanv. 

FLIXTSlilP.E,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  Wales,  con- 
/i-ting  of  2  separate  portions,  lying  at  a  distance 
jf  A  miles  from  each  other,  with  a  part  of  Dea- 
jighshire  between  them,  tlie  larger  portion 
tx^rdcring  on  the  Irish  sea  and  the  estuary  of 
he  Dee ;  aggr^^ate.  area,  289  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1S.j1,  68,  1M.  It  is  the  smallest  but  most  pop- 
dluos  ootmty  in  Wales.  The  surface  near  the 
soast  is  low,  and  elsewhere  ia diversified,  thoosdi 
there  are  no  great  elevftttons.  A  range  of  hins 
rau-j  iiUiu::-ide  the  S.  W.  boundary,  and  .'^cnda 
sff  a  branch  which  traverses  the  coun^  in  a 
B7.  B.  dlreetioa  Between  these  ridges  we  ftp* 
tilo  valleys,  including  the  well  known  vale  of 
Clwvd,  watered  by  several  rivers,  w  bich  flow 
so  ue  one  dde  ira>  tiie  Clwyd  and  Alyn,  and 
3n  the  other  into  the  Deo,  which  forms  the 
N.  £.  boundary.  The  greater  part  of  the  county 
rests  apoo  the  ooal  measnres,  which  exvnt  chiefly 
)n  the  coast  of  the  estuary  of  the  Dee.  Lead 
nines,  the  ore  from  which  also  yields  a  little 
iOTer,  an  WOrited  near  Holywell  and  Bagillt, 
smd  are  esteemed  the  richest  in  tlio  kinp:dom. 
The  other  minerals  are  copper,  iron,  zinc,  and 
oalamine.  Agriculture  employs  about  8  per 
^nt.  of  the  population.  The  shipping  trade  is 
not  extensive,  as  the  ports  are  accessible  only 
by  ^roall  craft  The  Chester  and  Ilolyhcad 
railway  traverses  the  connQr,  and  tlie  Chester 
&od  Mold  railway  penetrates  to  its  centre.  The 
Bhiaf  towns  are  Mold,  the  capital,  flint,  8tk 
YOU  TII^^6 


Asapb,  Boljwell,  JKhyddlan,  Hawarden.  and 
Bagillt  One  raemh«rlirefeibnedto^iuMMa 
of  commons  for  the  oonnlj,  and  one  for  the 
town  of  flint. 

PLOATINO  ISLAVD6.  An  earlj  iioClea 
of  this  phenomenon  is  recorded  in  an  interest- 
ing letter  of  the  younger  Pliny  to  Gallus,  in 
whloh  he  describee  the  appearance  of  anninbar 
of  them  he  had  observed  in  the  kke  Vadimon, 
now  Laghetto  di  Bassano,  near  Rome.  They 
were  covered  with  reeds  and  rtishea,  and  were 
of  such  consistence,  tlmttho  sheep  grazing  upon  * 
the  borders  of  the  lake  passed  upon  them  to 
feed,  and  were  often  float ou  away  from  the  shorsu 
Upon  the  lake  Gerdau,  in  Prussia,  the  extent 
of  such  islands  is  said  to  bo  suihcieut  for  the  pas- 
turage of  1 00  head  of  ca  1 1 1  e ;  andon  one  in  the  Uke 
Kolk,  in  Osnabrdck,  fine  elms  are  said  to  grow. 
These  islands  are  produced  hy  accumulations 
of  drift  wood,  among  which  drifting  sands  and 
earth  collect  and  form  a  soil,  in  which  plants 
take  root  and  flonrish,  sometimes  becoming 
trees.  The  great  '*  rafts"  of  some  of  the  western 
riven  are  of  this  nature,  though  for  the  most  part 
these  do  not  float  from  place  to  place.  Masses  are 
occasionally  detached,  however,  and  drifted  out 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  carryins 
with  them  into  the  golf  the  hirds,  serpents,  and 
alligators  that  had  taken  refnrro  npon  them. 
Sucn  islands  have  boon  seen  floating  100  miles 
off  firoin  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  from  which 
they  had  been  discharged.  Upon  the  great 
rivers  of  South  America  they  are  very  often 
met  with,  carrying  with  them  tlie  prolific  pro- 
ductions of  the  vopetablo  and  animal  life  of  the 
tropics,  to  deix)sit  them  in  now  localities.  Thus 
they  may  have  been  the  means  of  distributing 
species  of  tbo  larger  animals  among  the  ialandS 
of  the  South  Pacific,  upon  many  of  which  their 
introduction  by  any  other  mode  is  diflicult  to 
account  for.  Presoott  describes  the  floaUng 
gardens  or  eAtnam/xu  of  Mexico  as  an  archi* 
pclaj,'o  of  wandering  Islands.  The  primitive 
Aztecs  adopted  the  plan  suffiested  by  tnese  nat* 
nral  objects,  and  attaching  the  reeds  and  rushes 
to^'ether,  they  covered  the  raft  thus  formed  with 
the  fertile  sediment  drawn  up  from  the  lake^ 
Upon  these  gardens,  gradually  extended  to  fiOO 
or  800  foot  in  length,  the  Indians  cultivated 
flowers  and  vegetable  for  the  market  of  To- 
noobtitlan.  8raie  of  the  tMnampat  were  even 
firm  enontrb  to  sti'itain  small  trees  and  a  hut, 
and  could  then  bo  liiovcd  about  with  a  pole  or 
remain  anchored  bv  tho  same. 

FLODDEN  FIELD,  Batti.k  of,  fonght  Sept, 
9,  1513,  between  the  ticots  under  King  James 
IV.  and  the  English  mder  the  earl  of  Snrrey. 
Henry  VIII.  was  on  the  continent  enpajred  in 
his  expedition  against  France  wlicn  the  border 
feuds  between  England  and  Scotland  broke  into 
open  war,  and,  according  to  Scott,  prudence^ 
policy,  the  pr(>digio8  of  superstition,  and  the  ad- 
vice of  his  most  experienced  counsellors,  wore 
alike  oi^able  to  subdue  in  James  the  blaxing  zeal 
of  romaatio  oUvalry.**  He  oroaied  the  Tweed, 
Any.  SS.attlieh«Hlof  tbaftadal  amy^of  Ma 
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kingdom,  captured  4  border  forireise^  and  enp 
4»mp«d,  Sept  6,  on  Flodden,  tiie  Unt  or <h«  Cb»- 

viot  hilld,  ill  tlio  county  of  Northumberland,  8 
mUee  8.  £.  of  Coldstream.  The  earl  of  Surrey, 
to  whomiTM intrusted  the  defence  of  the  English 
lK>rder,Bummoned  the  gentlemen  of  the  nortLem 
counties  to  join  him  at  Newcastle,  where  be  set 
Up  liis  standard,  and  r«Mh«d  Alnwick  Sept. 
with  20,000  men,  where,  nr-t'orJing  to  the  prac- 
Uco  of  chivalry,  he  offered  buiLle  to  Jamca  iu  a 
message  sent  by  a  pnrsuivant-at-arms.  By  a 
ekilful  countermarch  ho  placed  blra&olf.  on  the 
morning  of  Sept.  9,  between  James  and  iiia  own 
Montiy,  so  that 

The  ^ndltb  Um  atratchcd  ewt  and  wtat. 
And  southward  were  tbclr  feces  Mt; 

The  Scottish  northward  proadljr  preat, 
And  luanfally  tbelr  foci  thej  met 

The  battle  began  between  4  and  5  o'clock  P.  M., 
•nd  was  dedded  fai  little  mora  tban  an  hour. 

The-  Snottisli  army,  setting  fire  to  its  tents,  de- 
scended the  ridge  of  Fioddcn  to  seoore  the  em- 
imnoe  of  Braokstone,  and  waa  met  by  the  Eng- 
lish army,  which  advanced  in  4  divisions  under 
tiie  oommand  of  Surrey,  his  2  som,  Thomas 
and  Sir  Edmund  Howard,  and  Sir  Edward  Stan- 
ley. Earls  Iluntley  and  Home,  who  led  the 
Bwt^ii?)'  left  wing,  charged  tiie  Howards  so  suo- 
aearflilly  vdth  a  body  of  spearmen  that  Sir  £d- 
Trttmd  wRfl  mihorsed  and  hi^  division  p'!t  to 
liigiit.  The  battle  was  restored  iu  tliu  quarter 
by  U»e  advance  of  Lord  Dacre  with  the  reserve 
of  oavalry.  On  the  right  wing  the  highlanders 
were  unable  to  stand  against  the  severe  execu- 
tion of  the  Lancasliire  archers.  James,  sur- 
rounded by  some  thousands  of  chosen  warriors, 
charged  upon  Surrey  in  the  centre  of  his  army 
with  Buch  resolution  as  to  penttrato  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  xoitl  standard,  when  he  was 
attadMd  fa  the  flank  and  rear  by  Stanly,  a!- 
mady  victorious  over  the  Scottish  right  James 
'  IbU  by  an  uoicnown  hand  within  a  lance's  length 
of  Barrey,  and  all  of  hla  ^vldoa  peildiad  irith 
their  kinp,  not  one  of  them  being  made  pris- 
oner. Betoro  dawn  the  Scots  abandoned  the 
field  in  disorder.  Their  loss  was  about  10,000 
men,  which  included  the  prime  of  their  nobili- 
ty, gentry,  and  even  clergy-.  "  Scarce  a  family 
of  eminence,"  says  Scott,  *'but  had  an  ances- 
tor killed  nt  Flodden,  ftn<i  tbere  no  proviuco 
of  Scotland,  even  at  this  dny,  wliere  tlie  battle 
la  mentioned  without  a  scDKUi  in  .f  terror  and 
sorrow."  The  English  lost  about  7,000  men,  but 
of  inferior  note.  Scott's  "Marmion,  a  Tale  of 
Hodden  Field,"  contains,  in  the  last  canto,  an 
aconrate  aiiMl  most  animated  deeoriptioa  of  the 
batdeofFlodden. 

FLOOD,  TIkntit,  an  Irish  orator  and  poli- 
tician, born  in  1783.  died  jDeo.  2,  1791.  He 
waa  a  ibn  of  the  ohlef  Jtutioe  of  the  ooorl  <^ 
tog's  bench  in  Ir.  land,  and  waa  educated  fir-t 
at  Trinity  coUeg^  Dublin,  and  afterward  at 
Oxford.  In  1769  he  beeama  a  member  of  the 
Irish  house  of  commons,  where  his  eloquence 
made  a  remarkable  impression,  and  his  activity 
in  topport  of  aU  measures  beneficial  to  his 
ooontvy  won  bin  great  popolaiity.  Hit  rel»> 


tioDS  to  the  goTemm^t,  however,  expend  lua 
tothechaigeof  inoonristenor.  BewMietttlil 

to  parliament  in  1761,  and  was  made  t  priTj 
councillor  for  the  2  kingdom!^  and  vice-treMznr 
of  Ireland  in  1775.  but  resigned  in  1781.  It 
1783  he  held  the  celebrated  dlscuiaion  w.tLlL-. 
Grattan  in  the  house  of  common^  ^itkit  «w 
carried  to  ft  degvM  of  bitterness  almost  iui(i»> 
allelcd,  and  T>ecfiTi?e  ?>o  j>ersonal  in  iticWsfl^r 
that  Hood  waa  iuleri  upted  by  the  speaktr.  h 
the  same  year  he  was  returned  to  the  £0^ 
parliament  for  the  city  of  "Winchester,  lod  a 
1786  he  represented  the  borough  of  Bakti 
His  speeches  were  logical,  pure  in  stjle,  n! 
rich  in  figures  and  classical  allnsuna.  He^ 
a  Pindaric  "  Ode  to  Fame,"  and  a  poem  OBfk 
death  of  Frederic,  prince  of  Wales,  to  le  focr ! 
in  the  Oxford  collection.  His  proper^  mafr 
nally  bequeathed  to  THidty  ooHags^  BaUa 

.iXOOR  CLOTH,  strong  canvas  ma*Ie  of 
fia^  with  more  or  less  hemp  mtermixed,  ooremi 
on  both  ridee  with  a  bea'vy  ooating  of  paint,  ed 
printed  on  one  side  after  the  manrjcr  di« 
calico  block  printing.  It  is  much  for 
covering  of  fioors  of  halls  and  pas«^  f(X 
which  it  is  well  adapted  by  its  dnrabilil}  ir  i 
cleaniiness.  Made  with  picked  long  f.ai,  ii  i»  t 
good  material  for  covering  the  rooh  of  raai^ 
dahs  and  lii^lit  structures.  The  canTSS  ii  p»- 
pared  of  all  widths,  from  a3;ard  to  9  yirdi,» 
that  an  extensive  apartment  may  be  coTtradVr 
a  single  piece  of  it  Tlie  looms  for  prodvdi; 
pieces  of  great  width  require  two  men,<ne<)a 
each  side  for  throwing  the  shuttle  forwirdiii 
back.  The  length  of  the  i»eoes  somstiiMia' 
ceeds  100  yards.  From  tbeie  Iai<ge  pieetii^ 
able  lengths  of  .60  to  100  feet  are  catoiTiltb* 
painting  establishments,  and  thea  <tre(sM 
tightly  upon  anfaatantial  upright  weoteftmi^ 
a  row  of  which  is  built  up  iu  the  frame  TOon, 
eu3h  one  separated  from  the  next  bjs  9«n 
of  a  hm  feet  laddsn  and  platfonDivia» 
veniently  arranged  to  afford  access  to 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  doth.  Ikiogttni^ 
ed  and  well  secured  in  the  frame,  the  sorficsii 
tight  like  a  dramheod,  and  an  increase  cf  daDtjv 
uess  mav^  oven  cause  the  cloth  to  6pIiL  TV 
first  ^ppUcation,  which  is  made  to  the  lacV  « 
the  canvas,  is  of  a  solution  of  glue  size,  W** 
with  brushcsi.  This  enters  the  pores  of  w 
cloth,  and  is  rubbed  smooth,  while  still  dtof, 
with  pumice  stones.  "When  this  is  dry,  X**" 
iug  of  paint  of  linseed  oil  and  ochre,  or 
cheap  coloring  matter,  inadewiili  litdcorM 
tnroentine,  and  so  thick  that  itoaaPi^beyM^ 
with  a  brush,. is  laid  on  with  astedbaw*" 
well  worked  into  the  cloth.  In  the  course  of 
two  weeks  this  becomes  dry,  so  as  to 
IbrreodTing  a  aaoond  ooat ;  aed  oa  v** 
dry,  the  private  marks  of  the  inanufacturer  s^ 
made.  During  this  time  similar  operatio&^i)^ 
been  going  on  upon  the  Ihoe  rftte  dotl^w^ 
tVirai  3  coats  of  paint  being  applied  "''"'^ 
trowel,  and  finally  a  4th  coat  is  laiJ  £» 
the  bniflh,  which  ia  intended  to  form  the  gc^ 
of  tbadflclga  to  ba  -ft-r-ad nriniii  m 
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coat  of  trowel  color  on  this  ?ulo  is  carcfnTly  ceedinglyprosperoDS  and  has  an  extenfiive  bnsi> 
pumiced,  when  dry,  before  the  tujxt  is  kid  on.  ness,  being  the  chief  shipping  {>oint  for  the  pro* 
Storthe  best  cloth  S  or  8  months  are  required  dnctions  not  only  ofthe  county  bat  of  a  large  pait 
to  complete  these  operations,  and  the  materials  of  Tennessee.  It  is  near  the  line  of  a  railroad  con- 
laid  on  amount  to  nearly  8  times  the  weight  of  neoting  it  with  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Kississippi, 
the  CAtivas.    The  heavy  pieces  are  received  from  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  the  northern  and 
the  iramea  upoa  roUert  set  upright,  the  ho9  middle  states.   The  river  is  here  croaged  b/  ft 
heinff  protected  by  a  oovering  of  paper,  andara  lumdaonM  bridge,  about  i  m.  long,  whidi  ooit 
then  c<    \  ( ye  J  to  t!ic  printing  room,  where  they  $150,000.    Immediately  above  it  are  the  Muscle 
are  drawn  upon  a  long  table  as  £ut  as  the  priot*  Shoals.  Steamboats  ascend  to  this  point  fixtm 
ing  upon  the  povtiooa  In  advame  progresaea.  fhe  month  of  fha  Tennaaae^  a  distanoe  of  800 
Tli'ifi  13  accomplislicd  by  blocks  of  pine,  faced  m.   In  1850  the  village  contained  8  largo  brick 
with  some  close  wood,  as  that  of  the  pear  tree,  chorehes,  the  Weslejan  university,  a  female  semi- 
and  cngrarad,  aaeh  one  to  print  all  those  parts  inary,  1  newspaper  offioe,  and  8  large  cotton  fte- 
of  the  pattern  which  are  in  one  color,  the  por-  tories,  each  having  a  capital  of  f 45,000. 
tions  oorrespondinff  to  th&  other  colors  being  cut      FLORENCE  (Itnl.  Ftreme\  a  celebrated  city 
away.   As  many  blodca  are  applied  in  sucoes*  of  Italy,  tho  capital  of  Tuscany,  in  lat.  43°  40' 
f^ion,  therefore,  as  there  are  colors  to  be  printed,  N.,  long.  11°16'E.,       m.  from  Qenoa,  S93 
tlio  operation  being  nearly  the  satue  as  tliat  dt>-  from  Turin,  244  from  Milan,  186  from  Venice, 
scribed  in  Cauoo  Pumtiko.   The  blocks  are  100  from  Rome,  and  866  from  Naples;  pop.  in 
for  the  most  part  heavy,  18  inches  square,  and  1858,  114,081.   Tho  city  lies  in  a  beautiful, 
when  applied  arc  struck  several  blows  with  a  well  wooded,  well  cultivated  valley,  eurrouDdcd 
IteeTy  hammor.  When  designed  to  print  a  broad  by  the  Ai>cnnine8.   It  is  encircled  by  an  old 
uniform  surface,  their  face  is  made  by  indented  waU  5  or  6  m.  long,  with  8  gates.   The  river 
lines  crossing  each  other;  the  paint  is  taken  up  Amo  flowa  througn  it,  dividing  it  into  two 
more  uniformly  ond  is  more  evenly  spread  than  parts  of  unequal  size,  the  larger  of  which  is 
it  would  be  with  a  plain  surface.  Aa  in  calico  on  the  right  or  N.  bank.  The  river  within  the 
priatiog,  the  stock  of  blo^  required  to  be  kept  dty  Is  oroned  by  4  fine  stone  bridges,  of  wbidi 
on  hand  involves  tho  outlay  of  a  largo  capital,  the  most  noted  is  tho  ponU  di  Santa  THnitOy 
Before  applying  them  to  the  cloth,  the  surfiMie  which  was  built  in  1566-'9.  It  is  adorned  with 
of  tlla  Is  roo^ened  with  a  ateet  acraper  and  atatnaa,  ia  888  ftet  long,  and  the  eentre  ardi 
h.-ird  8cnibbir.g  brn^^h,  that  it  may  better  take  has  a  epan  of  06  fcrt.    Thi^  bri<?irc  is  n  favorito 
the  odor.   As  last  as  the  pattern  is  completed  evening  walk  of  the  people.   Ihe  ponU  Vee- 
the  eloth  ia  moved  on,  ana  in  some  establish-  ehio  is  75  feet  wide^  and  the  carriage  way  fai 
mcnt^  pisses  through  the  floor  irto  the  drying  tho  middle  is  lined  on  each  side  Xy  a  row 
room,  where  it  is  kept  fur  months  to  thoroughly  of  shops  occupied  chiefly  by  goldsmiths  and 
dry.    If  drying  oils  are  used,  the  cloth  is  likely  Jew^era.  In  tiie  oUer  parts  of  the  city  tba 
to  be  brittlo  and  of  inferior  qnality. — During  streets  arc  narrow  and  irregular,  and  the  houses 
the  present  year  (185&)  a  patent  liaa  been  se-  for  the  most  port  meanly  built ;  but  the  newer 
esraa  in  ESngiand  for  the  following  method  of  and  larger  portions  are  very  handaome  and 
nuking  omnmpntal  floor  cloth.  On  cloth  which  stately,  and  the  streets  wider  than  is  common  in 
Las  be«n  tir^t  printed  upon  or  dp  ed  like  calico  a  the  cities  of  southern  Europe,  and  solidiy  paved 
tramiMrent  ground  or  coating  is  put  by  apply-  •  with  blocks  of  stone.   The  churches  of  Florence 
ing  !«veral  coata  of  clarified  linseed  oil,  render-  are  170  in  number,  and  many  of  them  of  great 
ed   drying in  the  usual  way  with  sulphate  of  size,  but  few  are  completely  finished,  and  their 
ano  or  acetate  of  lead.    When  this  transparent  general  appearance  is  neither  elegant  nor  pic- 
ooating  is  dry,  it  is  nibbed  smooth  with  pumice  turesqne;   The  principal  choroh  is  the  Buomo, 
stone,  and  a  hard  varnish  put  on  the  top,  copal  or  cathedral,  a  vast  and  superb  rtmotnre,  which 
v.imifih  being  employed  for  light  cokwattadaa*  Is  surpo-ss^d  in  architectural  grandeur  only  by 
l^iali  varnish  iot  black  gin  zed  oloth.  St.  Peter's  at  Borne.  Its  foundations  were  laid 

FLOBA.  the  Boman  goddeaa  of  fowera  and  hi  1286;  the  great  dome  was  wected  by  Bra* 

gpring.    She  was  worHliii  ifi  d  in  Tbimo  from  nellcschi  in  tho  16th  OSatury.  but  the  facade 

the  Tex7  earliest  times.  Her  temple  stood  near  was  not  completed  till  the  middle  of  the  17th. 

the«»rie«t«MM;iMi«»;  wd  har  fbaaTil  traa  eel»>  The  length  of  the  bnildbig  ia  464  feet;  ita 

brated  annually  on  tfie  3  hi^t  d.iys  of  April.  greatest  breadth  is  334  feet;  ita  height  from  the 

FLORA,  a  term  corresponding  to  fauna,  in-  pavement  to  the  summit  of  the  cross  is  888 

dieating  the  planta  belonging  to  any  country,  feet;  the  height  of  the  nave  la  168  feet,  and  of 

&^  that  does  the  animals.    Its  application  is  ex-  tho  side  aisles  97  feet.   The  exterior  of  the 

tended  to  the  groups  of  plants,  Uie  fossil  re-  church  is  covered  tliroughout  with  red,  white, 

nudns  of  whieh  are  found  belOD^ng  to  anj  and  black  narhle,  disposed  in  panels  and  varic- 

j|Bological  formation  or  period.  gated  figures;  and  the  pavement  is  also  of 

FISkENOE,  a  post  vUiage  and  the  capital  many-colored  marble,  much  ot  wliich  was  laid 

f  Lauderdale  col,  Alabama,  molted  at  the  baad  nnder  the  direction  of  Michel  Angelo.  Tho 

of  navigation  on  the  Tennessee  river,  nearly  op-  dome  of  this  cathedral  is  tho  largest  in  the 

posite  Tuscumbia;  pop.  in  1858,  abont  l,fiOO.  world,  its  circumference  being  greater  than  that 

Xhnii^BDtnplimofUHiapcpi^^  cf  tfaadouAof  8tiFMit*%  iiiaitaeompinillf* 
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height  greater,  thotif  h  its  base  ia  not  placed  at  bo  la  (7rv»ea,  fonnded  in  1582,  who«  object » 

high  an  elevation  abave  tho  gronnd.   It  excited  improvemcut  of  tho  Italian  knga&go.  Tun 

{hocmtilation  of  Michel  Angdo,  who  endeavored  are  agricnltnral  and  fine-art  academiea, «  imS- 

to  fmrpass  it  in  the  dome  of  8t.  F^tits'a.   Thia  cal  college,  and  an  athennmn.  Cbttiubl* 

church  is  richly  adorned  by  atatnes  and  pictnres,  stitntions  are  nnnieroas,  indndisg  ujlmt  k 

roost  of  which  are  by  eminent  ma-sters.  Among  tho  blind,  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  aiidfaror* 

the  atataes  is  an  nntiniabed  group  by  Michel  flbtm,  and  an  ancient  aaaooiatu»  cf 

Angelo,  representing  tbeentombinenft  of  Olntol.  and  gen  try  fat  ik»  rdief  of  tb«  ridt  orf  nfb 

Among  tho  iiaintinffs  is  a  portrait  of  Dante,  ex-  ing  j>oor. — The  trade  of  Hon  ri  ,'  nttheprprit 

ecated  in  1465.   ^ear  the  cathedral  stands  the  diqr  is  ohieiiy  in  the  produce  oi  the  tonm^ 

^timptmite  or  belfry,  which  wm  designed  by  eotmtry,  oil,  wine,  md  mriflk,  tuAhkim 

Giotto,  and  bcgnn  in  inr!4.    It  is  ft  square  tower,  manufacture?,  of  which  the  prinr^fiil  «»  «1 

276  feet  high,  light  and  elegant,  in  the  Italian-  stuffii,  straw  hata,  artificial  flowers.  oiDwiliid 

OoCMo  style,  md  divided  Into  4  lofty  stories.  scienttficinitnimontSjjeweky.andmMpondih, 

Charles  Y.  tised  to  say  that  it  deserved  to  be  The  climate  is  mild  and  henhh-  Th>  ^nTiros 

kept  in  a  ghuis  case.   The  lower  story  contains  are  like beantifbl  gardens,  and  aboan dm (kli^- 

2  ranges  of  tablets,  designed  byOiotto  and  exe-  to\  places  for  excursiona.  The  people  mlMtt, 

cn?i  1  ]  7  hiin  and  by  Andrea  Pisano  and  Lnca  polite, and  intf!!ij7ent.  witha  r«foemeiitory^j> 

dellaliobbia.  Opposite  the  principal  (h)nt  of  the  ner  and  language  which  extends  em  lo  i» 

eafhedral  stand^^  the  baptistry,  whose  8  great  lowest  classes,  whose  style  of  speMhhisfr 

bronze  portals  adorned  with  bass-reliefs  by  An-  larlv  graceful,  delicate,  and  earpressiTe,  m 

drea  mid  Ghibcrti  Pisano  were  declared  by  cliiuatc,  the  cheapness  of  living,  the gsUaio of 

l^ihel  Angelo  worthy  to  be  the  gatee  of  Para-  art,  and  the  refinement  of  the  people,  mis 

dise.   The  church  of  San  Lorenzo  haa  attached  Florence  a  particularly  pkaiant  plaee  aim 

to  it  a  sacristy  which  contains  7  statues  by  dence,  and  nave  attracted  to  it  gTwtnmhn 

Michel  Angelo.    Adjoining  tho  fiarae  church  is  of  foreigners,  esiM?cially  English  and  Ameriaii 

the  ooiUy  Mediceaa  chap^  begun  in  1604  bj  Florence  ia  remarkable  lor  the  miabe  of  in 

Fbrffinand  T.,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  as  the  distingQidied  oltiseiu,  rarangwlranhmtM 

mau5w>leum  of  hh  family,  on  which,  it  is  said,  Dante,  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  Maodiiiveffi,  IE- 

$17,000,000  have  been  expended.  It  is  an  oc-  chel  Angelo,  Leonardo  da  Yioci,  BecwiK 

tagOD  94  ftefe  in  diameter  and  900  ftet  high,  Cellini,  Galileo,  Gniedttdini,  Am«ieiii  T» 

and  is  lined  throTighout  with  lapTS-lazuli,  jnsper,  pnciiii*,  Cosmo  and  Lorenzo  de' Mdicl  i:-! 

onyx,  and  other  precious  stones.   The  churdi  FUic^a,  the  chief  of  the  Jjrio  poets  of  itiij. 

of  Banta  Crooe,  a  huge  edifice  460  feet  long  and  Benjanun  Disraeli  aaya  of  IloMMa:  *Jmm 

184  feet  wide,  whose  fonndation  stone  was  laid  not  stroll  50  yirds,  yon  cannot  enter  jchtra 

in  1294,  is  the  Pantheon  or  Westminster  abbey  or  a  palace,  without  being  favorablj  Tmin^ 

of  Florence.   It  contains  the  tombs  of  Mid  el  of  the  power  of  Imnum  thonght.  laFloreKe, 

Angelo,  Macchiavclli,  Galileo,  Leonardo  Arctino,  the  monnmentg  are  not  (^nly  of  grest  men,  bst 

the  historian  Gnicciardini,  the  poet  Alficri,  and  of  the  greatest.   You  do  not  ga»  «pon  li» 

of  itaany  other  illustrious  men.  Florence  abounds  tomb     All  author  who  is  merely  a  west  a» 

in  palaces  of  a  siMjrnl  irly  solid,  heavy  stylo  of  ter  of  composition,  but  of  one whoMinritki 

architecture,  resembling  prisons  or  fortresses,  language.  Tlie  illustrious  astronomer iii>*ft* 

They  were  built  In  ages  of  turbulence  and  civil  discoverer  of  a  planet,  but  the  rerealercf 

strife,  for  defence  and  secnrity  rather  than  for  whole  celestial  machinery.  The  artirt  md  to 

display  or  Inxnry.   Their  great  size  and  height,  politician  are  not  merely  the  fint«Tilr«onw 

tho  rough  massivcness  of  their  lower  stories,  ptatesmen  of  their  time,  but  the  iaveston  c 

and  the  huge  oornices  frowning  ovw  their  frontfl^  the  very  art  and  the  veiy  craft  iavUck^ 

give  iheni  a  Tery  impresslre  appearance.  The  excelled." — Florence  by  theRewtnt  wietfM 

two  X)rincipal  palace-,  t'  o  Pftla7.7o  Vecchio  and  Florentia.   It  is  supposed  to  liavo  !)«ol«ttd« 

the  Palazzo  Pitti,  contain  celebrated  collcctiona  by  the  dictator  SjU^  about  60  B.  0.;^^ 

of  works  of  trt  ThelCedioean  gallery,  built  In  eenns  to  have  been  of  litde  fnpoftiaMtillw 

1664,  contains  a  number  of  masterpieces  of  Inter  jit'es  of  the  Roman  emriro.  Ini^'t'^^ 

painting  and  80olptnre»  among  them  the  Yenus  a  considerable  city,  and  was  besieged  hj  li» 

do*  HeSet,  the   KnIfe'Orhider,"  the  group  of  galsns,  king  of  the  GoOia,  it  the  bead  of « 

"Niche  and  her  Children,"  and  various  paint-  niKiv.    Tt  was  delivered  by  Stilicbo,  who ni« 

ings  by  Kaphael,  Titian,  Michel  Angelo,  and  the  siege  and  captored  and  pot  to  dwth  w 

others  of  tho  highest  eminence.  Bemde  these  barbarian  monarch.  In  642  it  wis 

famous  collections,  tho  city  n^onnds  in  galle-  by  tho  aSrmy  of  Totila,  king  of  the  0«tnfiit» 

ries,  museums,  and  choice  works  of  art.   There  Charlemagne  rebuilt  it  at  the  end  of 

are  several  large  libraries,  the  Magliabeochian  century,  and  durli^ifce  next  3  cen(ari«  if 

with  150,000  volumes,  the  Lanrcntian  with  ually  grow  in  importance,  till  in  tiie  lOtbtf*" 

120,000  printed  volumes  and  6,000  valoabla  tury  the  people  acquired  the  right  of  elffJi^ 

>M.S8.,  the  Ulmry  of  the  Pltti  palace  with  70,-  their  own  magistratea*  The  city  was  govetd 

000  volumes,  nnd  tho  ifr-rnrollian  library  with  by  a  s^nnto  of  100  person*!^  with  an 

60,000  volumes.    There  are  many  literary  insti-  oi  4,  and  afterward  of  6  ooomlfc  In  ^^JT 

tatioM^the  cUef  of  whiehlitheacademriM-  dUef  «moa1i^  itaaolioiie  wiie  aoi^*  * 
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'-Ingle  mftgifltrat*  called  the  podeUa,  la  1216 
the  Floreutines  began  to  tako  part  in  the  civil 
war  l>ctn'a«a  the  Gaelpba  and  GhibeUiQes 
which  convnlnd  Italy.  After  ft  oontest  which 
lasted  for  38  years,  the  Guelph  or  papal  party 
■waa  beaten  and  expelled  from  Uie  city,  lu 
1250  the  citizens  took  arms  against  the  noblea, 
fl«(batad  them,  demolished  their  fortified  pal- 
aces, and  establiflhed  a  democratic  goveromeat, 
with  a  chief  nia^strate  styled  "the  captain  of 
th»  peoole"  at  ita  head,  and  varioos  connoUa 
«lwm  mm  fdidMMS  of  the  population.  In  1282 
the  republic  adopted  a  new  system  of  govern- 
xamtf  which  continnad  uoebaogad  for  sevoral 
oeaUufiML  AkngfleriesofdTflwanbfltwMBflw 

fa'Vtion-^  of  the  Bianchi  and  Neri  ensued,  in  sjn'e 
of  which,  however,  the  city  grew  verj  rich  and 
powerfli].  It  beoftme  ihe  fluneial  eepHal  of 
E'lrope,  and  ita  men^anta  carried  on  an  iia- 
iueQ3«  trade  with  foreign  countrica.  The  popa- 
lation  amounted  to  160,000,  and  the  armed 
militia,  who  could  be  called  together  by  the  toll- 
ing of  a  belLwere  reckoned  at  25,000.  i  u  1 342, 
Gaaltier  de  Brlenne,  an  adyentorer  who  bore  the 
tiilo  of  <lti'ke  of  Athena,  becajuc  lord  of  Flor- 
ence by  a  coup  d'etat^  but  after  a  year  of  cruel 
deapotism  he  waa  depoied  and  driven  from  tha 
city  by  a  andden  insurrection  of  the  people. 
The  anniversary  of  thia  revolution,  July  2G, 
1343,  is  still  celebrated  at  Florence.  The  repub- 
lio  waa  natored,  and  conUnaed  to  flonrish  in 
spite  of  fkoHeos,  insurrections,  and  civil  and 
foreign  wars,  till  the  15th  century,  when  the 
taawj  of  the  Medici  obtained  a'  oontrolUng 
tnflQenoe  In  tta  aflUrs,  whieh  resaltad  in  <9ie 
*in  il  overthrowof  n  publican  institutions  in  the 
16th  ceutoiy.  (See  Mbdioi,  and  TrrBOAinr.)— A 
.*^>loraafineH!story,'' by  H.E.  Napier  (6  vols. 
l2moX  was  pnlijishc  l  in  London  in  IK-ifi-'T. 
For  deecriptions  of  Florence  see  ''European 
OipiCab,"  by  William  Ware  (Itmo.,  Boston, 
1851),  and  *'Sii  Months  in  Italy,"  by  Geoise 
8.  Hillard(12mo.,  GUi  ed.,  Boston,  1656). 

FLOBES,  the  westemmoat  of  the  Azores 
islands  in  t^e  V.  Atlantic  ocean;  lat.  39°  26' 
N.,  long.  31  12  W. ;  length  80  m.,  breadth  9 
m. ;  pop.  9,000.  Its  name  was  given  it  by  the 
Portogmeso  in  allusion  to  the  multitude  i>f  tlow- 
erii  with  which  it  appeared  to  be  adorned. 
Chief  towns,  Lagena  and  Santa  Cruz. 

FLX!)R£S,  Flobib,  Ekde,  or  Hanoarai,  an 
island  of  the  Malay  archipelago,  E.  of  Java,  be- 
tween lat.  7"  and  Q""  S.,  long.  12(r  and  123* 
length  £.  and  W.  abont  200  m.,  average 
breadth  46  m.  The  strait  of  Floras  on  the  K. 
fiepuratea  it  from  the  islands  of  Solor  anil  Ade- 
nar.  It  has  a  hillv  aorfaoe.  and  like  all  the  isl- 
mda  of  llie  nmeMwfails  of  ^roleanle  fonnaAioti* 
There  are  2  actfve  oratori,  otic  cf  which  has  an 
elevation  of  7,00u  teet,  and  the  other  of  1,600. 
The  idnd  produces  copper,  aoeorUng  to  m,- 
tivo  acconnt-i,  and  also  small  qnnntitivs  of  gold 
and  iron,  not  in  sufficient  amount  to  be  pruhtr' 
ably  worke<l.  The  forests  yield  sapan  wood 
and  dye  wood  ;  rioc,  maize,  edible  roots,  and  a 
goud  species  of  cotton,  are  colli  vutud.  Cotton 


is  exported  to  Celebes  to  be  manufactured. 
Tlie  other  principal  articles  of  trade  are  benzoin, 
ambergris,  beeswax,  slaves,  and  ship's  previa- 
ioM,  payment  for  whic^  is  made  in  cutlery, 
giinpnwder,  glassware,  and  linen.  The  natives 
are  divided  into  a  number  of  distinct  natiouuj, 
alf  speokfl^  ^Afferent  languages,  l  lie  princi- 
pal t^wus  are  Ende,  with  about  200  houses, 
Mangarai  on  the  N.  coast,  Pota  on  the  same  side, 
the  site  of  a  Dutch  fort  and  trading  post,  and 
Larantuka  on  the  S.  wfiere  tiie  Porlugaeie 
have  a  small  settlement.  The  Portngnese  visit* 
ed  the  island  at  an  early  period,  and  gave  it  tho 
name  of  Florea.  It  was  subordinate  for  a  time 
to  the  Ihitdi  prHAdeneyonTfanoridAiid,  hat  in 
1812  the  Bngis  exju  llod  all  the  Enro|)i  rai  settlers. 
Christiaaity  has  obtained  a  foothold  by  the  la- 
hors  of  PortDgaeae  mtorioiuu-iea,  and  the  netivfl 
trnders  generally  sail  under  the  Porttiguese  flag. 

FLOKI AK,  Jban  Pikrkk  Claius  dk,  a  Frendi 
miscellaneous  author,  born  at  the  chateau  do 
Florian  in  Languednc,  March  6,  1766,  die<l  in 
Soeaux,  Sept  13, 17^4^.  His  uncle,  the  marquis 
de  Florian,  who  ha<l  married  ft  niece  of  Vol* 
taire,  placed  him  when  13  years  old  at  Femoy 
with  Uie  philosopher,  where  he  remained  '6 
yean,  when  he  beoenA  page  to  the  duke  de 
Penthi^rre,  who  subsequently  procured  him  a 
commission  in  a  regiment  of  cavalry.  He  left 
his  troop  to  attach  himself  as  a  gentilhomtm  d« 
oour  to  the  doko,  at  whose  reaidenoe  h»wU' 
sued  his  literary  avocations.  Several  of  hia 
dramatic  writings  were  iK-rtbrmed  at  the  thea- 
tre of  D'Argeutal,  whose  house  in  Paris  waa 
then  the  centre  of  attnwtion  for  men  of  aeieiioe 
and  letters,  and  on  these  occasions  Florian  often 
played  the  part  <d  Harlequin.  Though  not  the 
DMt  of  hUa  works,  eome  of  his  plays,  as  Lm 
deux  hilhU^  Lrs  Ion  pfre.  La  honne  m^re^  &o.| 
have  coQiiiderable  merit,  and  the  first  still  holdft 
its  place  on  the  Fnoeh  rtage.  In  1788  he  pro* 
duoed  his  Oalatec,  a  novel  in  inntation  of  the 
"Galatea"  of  Cervantes;  and  iu  1786,  hia  Iftt- 
ma  Pompilius^  a  clMrio  romance  ia  tboiigde 
of  F^n^lon's  TiUmaque.  After  these  appeared 
successively  Ettelle^  a  pastoral  tale,  Ooftmlve  de 
Cordoue^  with  a  preliminary  sketch  of  Mooridi 
history,  and  a  collection  of  "Fables,"  which  are 
deemed  tho  best  that  have  been  produced  in 
France  since  the  publication  of  those  of  La  Fon- 
taine. He  wrote  also  seTeral  poemib  On.  the 
outbreak  of  the  revolution  he  retired  toBeem; 
but  he  waH  soon  dragged  from  his  retNftLftM 
consigned  to  a  dungeon.  Here  he  SnSAta  ibli  . 
poem  of  J^Vttlm,  and  wrote  liie  ivmaaee  of 
OuillauiM  Tell.  He  was  liberated  after  the  9th 
Thermidor.  when  he  returned  to  Soeauz,  where 
he  presently  fdl  ft  vietim  to  grief  And  inxielT'. 
Amr  his  death  appeared  his  trnnslation  of 
"  Don  Quixote,"  wnich  iap^rhapB  the  least  es- 
teemed of  all  his  works.  Tiie  best  uniform  edi- 
tion of  his  works  is  that  of  Pan^  in  1820,  Idvola. 

FLORIDA,  the  southernmost  state  of  the 
American  Union,  md  the  14th  admitted  under 
the  fcJernl  constitution,  situated  bptu'crn  lat. 
24"  ao  and  ai"  ii„  and  long.  80"  uud  tV  io' 
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;  bonoM  K.  hj  Ahbwaa  ind  G«orgiA,  E. 

the  Atlantic  ocean,  8.  and  W,  by  tLo  gulf 
of  Mezioo  and  the  Perdido  river,  the  latter  di- 
Tiding  W.  Florida  from  t3M  gulf  section  of  Altp* 
bnma;  area,  69^268  sq.  m.,  or  87,981,620  acres. 
The  state  is  divided  into  88  ooanties,  viz. :  Ala* 
cliua,  Benton,  Brevard  (formerly  8t  Lac?*), 
Calhoun,  Columbin,  Darle,  Dnvnl,  Escambia, 
FrankliD,  Gadsden,  iiamilton,  Hernando,  Ililla- 
boro,  Holmes,  Jackson,  Jefferson,  Leon,  Levy, 
Liberty,  Madisou,  Manatee,  Marion,  Monroe 
^hich  includes  the  Florida  keys),  Kaasao, 
Orange,  Pntnam,  St  John's,  Santa  Rosa,  Sum- 
ter, Volasio,  Wakulla,  Walton,  WashLogtoo. 
Key  West  (called  by  the  Spaniards  Cayo  Hueao 
or  jM>ne  Key)  is  tbo  lurj^t  st  town  in  Floridri, 
and  is  a  place  of  sreat  commeroial  and  militaiy 
hnportanoe.  Tlsllahatsee  Is  fbe  seat  of  the  state 

government.  Pensacola,  Appalachicola,  .uul 
t.  Mark's  ore  porta  of  W.  Florida.  Cedar 
Keys,  Tampa,  and  OSuulotto  nvbor  hps  fh« 
principal  outlets  on  the  W.  side  of  peninsular 
Florida.  Bt.  Aagostine,  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
is  the  oldest  town  in  tM  ttete,  and  is  much  re- 
sorted to  by  invalids  on  arronnt  of  the  equabil- 
ity of  ita  olimate.  Jacksonville  is  a  thriving 
commercial  town  on  St.  John's  river.  Feman- 
dina  i>  a  new  town  at  the  N.  end  of  Amelia 
island,  ;.\\)^\  the  Atlantic  tiinaiuus  of  the  raii- 
VQad  whicli  lias  its  gulf  tonninus  at  Cedar  Keys. 
Hie  population  of  tho  ttate  afc  4  periods 
follows : 


1  V.8. 


1S30 
1840 
1890 


ST,»«S 
4T,908 
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15,501 


84,780 
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Of  the  white  population  in  IRno  there  wrro 
2(L706  males  and  21)498  females;  of  the  free 
oolond  (bladn  SM,  and  mulattoea  TOS),  418 
nialc«  and  514  females;  and  of  the  slave  (black 
86,288,  and  molattoes  3,022),  19,804  males  and 
19^606  Ibmalea.  Density  of  popnlation,  1.48  to 
fttq.  nijj  proportion  of  population  to  that  of  the 
whole  Union,  0.88  per  cent  Familiee  (wliite 
and  free  colored)  9,107,  and  dwellings  9,023. 
Of  the  tntnl  population,  47,83S  were  nndor  20 
vears  ol  ago,  88,690  between  20  and  70,  779 
betVMB  90  and  100,  86  over  100,  and  4fi  un- 
known ;  of  thoee  over  100,  5  were  free  colored 
and  29  slaves.  "White  and  free  colored  (total 
48,186)  bom  in  Florida,  20,663 ;  in  other  states, 
84,766 ;  in  foreign  coantriea,  2,757 ;  unknown, 
68.  Of  18,186  males  (white  and  free  colored) 
over  l.'i  years  of  age,  2,880  were  engaged  In 
oommerce,  trade,  manofactureS|  mechanic  arts, 
mA  mining;  6,977  in  tgrioiutiire;  8,666  In 
labor  not  agricultural ;  423  in  the  anny  ;  708  in 
eea  and  river  navigation ;  867  in  law,  medicine, 
and  divifiify ;  808  in  ollrar  pnndts  requiring 
education ;  268  in  government  civil  service ; 
13  in  domestic  service ;  42  not  specified.  Slave- 
holders, 8,620,  viz.:  h.  '  Jcr^  of  1  slave,  699 ;  of 
1  and  under  5,  991 ;  of  5  and  nnt^cr  10,  759 ;  of 
10  and  onder  20, 688 ;  of  20  and  auder  60, 849 ; 


of  50  and  nadir 100, 104 ;  of  100  and  under 

29 ;  of  800  and  under  500,  one.  Paujw  b 
1849-'60, 76;  cost  for  the  year,  |937.  Oimiuli 
oonvicted,  89 ;  in  prison,  June  1, 1850, 11.  Fed- 
eral population  (all  tbf  frt^e  and  ?  t'^Tt  i 
71,721,  which  entitles  Florida  to  one  nrprbdi- 
tative  in  congress. — Florida  oonnsts  of  tkog 
narrow  strip  of  territory  extending  8.  frtoi 
Georgia  audAlabaroa  from  80  to  80nL,udfroiD 
the  Atlantic  ocean  to  the  Perdido  riTtr  ti.  it 
860  m. ;  and  of  a  peninstda  estttding&oitkt 
mainland  S.  through  6°  of  latHodabslvoattt 
Atlantic  and  gulf  of  Mexico.  Its  cosnliMii 
of  much  greater  extent  tbantiiat  of  an  siiir 
state,  havug  a  length  of  478  nkflo  tiwifalii 
and  674  m.on  the  gulf;  but  this  immense  Untfi 
of  sea  ftont  ia  alinoet  inaccessible  on  iceomt 
of  shaHoir  sonsdinga,  and  has  few  good  h»> 
bors..  P  fiom  the  mainland  a  chain  of  stti! 
rocky  islands,  called  cays  or  keys,  eiteodsw 
fbe  W.,  ending  in  a  duster  of  rocks  and  Ml 
bnnk=;  called  tb(^  Tortnp-n?.  S.  of  the  bank  cprj 
which  these  keya  rise,  and  separated  from  Um 
by  a  n«?|sftble  channel,  ia  a  long  narrovenl 
reef  known  as  the  Florida  reef  which  hertet*- 
stitutes  the  left  bank  of  the  (lult  urms^  Tim 
most  important  of  the  keys  b  Key  ¥e«t,  «M 
also  Thompson's  island.  For  a  longpcciod  tk 
haunt  of  smugglers  and  pirates,  it  is  DOVtBRd 
station  of  great  importance,  and  the  mt  of 
a  band  of  wreckera  whose  bosiiiessit  is  towitt 
Teasels  in  distress.  This  ke;rte>^*"-!' 
length  and  2  in  breadth,  with  a  I.irge,  vCl- 
sheltered  harbor.  The  extensive  poads  tlia«ca 
yield  annnany  a  amount  of  alt  lit 
TortucjLs  lilcrive  their  name  from  tLoT&ctDSBi- 
ber  of  turtlea  found  in  the  neighUA-isg  «tt«. 
The  most  important  hariion are:  on  the  golf 
Appakcbioola,  St.  Msrl^X  Ce- 
dar £ey^  Tampa,  Charlotte,  and  Key  ▼««: 
and  on  die  Atlantic  coast,  St.  hxtrax&Mm 
Fcmandina.  Jacksonville  on  St.  John's  riw 
has  also  a  good  harbor. — ^The  riven  of  Ftoiu 
are  numeroua,  and  many  of  them  tfibrd  pwj 
facilities  for  inttrnnl  navigation.  St,  J«ta» 
river  rises  in  the  great  Boutbem  mw-h,  IM 
reaches  Uie  ocean  altera  N.  course  of  srosLU 
lat.  30°  20'  N.  \  friT  nearly  100  m.  firomitBlWWtt 
it  is  a  wido  siugj^isli  sheet  of  water,  mow  iww 
bling  a  lagoon  than  a  river.  It  is  navipsKe  t) 
Lake  George,  a  little  higher  up,  for  Tes*^?; 
ing  8  feet  of  water,  and  nearly  to  ill 
smaller  craft.  Indian  river  is  a  long 
having  much  the  same  character,  and  ooo^ 
nicatee  with  the  ocean  by  an  oaOst  inm.fr 
flu'.  It  is  now  ]iroiiii).>oa  to  connect  tbe?et*o 
waters  by  a  short  canal,  and  by  this  ojaj^ 
seenre  an  inland  navigstioo  fhn  tbenootlia 
the  St.  John's  to  Jupiter  inlet,  a  distanw  at 
about  260  nu  Oharlotte  and  Amaiura  ut  tM 
principal  riTers  on  the  W.  side,  the  whole  o( 
which  S.  of  tbc  Fnvrnnneo  contains  Wuf""* 
streama.  The  buwauuee  is  formed  Ijf  "J 
WitUaoooefaee  and  Allapaha  ftom 
roaches  the  grilf  at  Wacasasa  bay. 
looonee  also  rise*  in  Geoi:gia.  Ih«  AppoW"" 
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cola,  foirmed  on  the  N.  firontier  hj  the  Jtmo- 
tion  of  the  Chattahooohee  and  THnt,  ftlls  into 
the  hny  of  the  same  namo  nfter  a  navigable 
cotirst)  oi  80  ID.  The  Clioctawliatchce,  Escam- 
bia, and  Perdido  rise  in  Alabama  and  flovr  8., 
the  first  into  Choctawhatchee  bav,  tho  second 
Into  Penaacola  bay,  and  the  last  into  Perdido 
bay,  aeverally  arras  of  tho  gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
Perdido  forma  the  boiudary  between  W.  Florida 
and  Alabama.  The  Bt.  Mary's  in  the  N.  £.  is 
coniriion  also  to  Gcorpia;  it  flows  into  the  At- 
lautic  iu  about  lat.  80°  40'  K.,  and  is  navii^ 
ftr  steamers  to  the  town  of  8t  HfRty,  and 
murTi  fl]rt^lHr  for  fl^iop-;. — Tho  S.  portion  of 
peninsular  Florida  from  abont  lat  28^  is  mostly 
an  exteofliTe  swamp  or  manh,  called  the  Svef^ 

Sladc?,  'i^'hifh  dnring-  the  rainy  season  between 
une  and  October  im|>assable.  K.  of  this 
tract  to  Georgia  the  florflwe  b  generally  a  dead 
level,  but  in  some  parts  it  is  nndnlating,  and  even 
presents  eminences  worthy  the  designation  of 
mOa.  W.  of  the  n^A  of  the  peSnauIa  the 
gronnd  is  more  uneven  nnd  rugged;  but  still 
tiio  elevations  are  inconsiderable,  and,  where 
occurring,  of  very  limited  extent  The  snbetrv 
turn  of  the  E.  part  of  the  peninsula  is  clay  mixed 
with  sand,  and  that  of  tho  ^Y.  a  kind  of  rotten 
limestone,  which  in  many  places  is  undermined 
by  subterranean  streams.  The  central  district 
is  the  most  productive,  but  even  here  a  large 
portion  is  composed  of  poor  pine  barrens ;  yet 
in  the  midst  of  these  are  found  gentle  eminences 
(her«  ealM  hmnmooks)  offeree  land  support- 
ing a  vigorous  growth  of  l  aks  uiu!  lii  kurii  =i, 
while  numeroua  rivulets  of  pure  water  flow 
OfftMigli  the  eotmtry  or  expand  into  beantifbl 
lakes.  Farther  W.  the  land  is  more  genf  r  nlly 
poor.  Thus  it  appears  that  a  small  portion  only 
of  the  stafte  ean  be  «dd  to  be  vnii&Ue  for  oul- 
tivation;  yc*  t!ic  warmth  anc? humidity  of  tho 
ciimate  oomp<io^te  in  a  great  measure  for  the 
inlbrior  elianoter  of  the  soil,  and  give  it  a  vege- 
tation of  great  variety  and  Inxnriance.  The 
climate  of  Florida  has  been  extolled  as  one  of 
the  tnaat  in  the  world.  In  the  &  thetamper- 
n^Tire  scarcely  changes  the  year  round,  and  snm- 
nier  ia  only  distinguished  by  the  oopioui^ncss  of 
its  showers.  The  average  mean  temperature  of 
the  state  is  about  78°  F.,  and  in  no  part  does  the 
difference  between  summer  and  winter  exceed 
25%  while  at  Key  West  it  is  not  more  than  11**. 
The  average  rain  fall  is  88  inches. — Tho  produc- 
tions of  Florida  are  chieflv  those  which  require 
a  tropical  sun  to  mature  them.  It  is  now  ascer- 
taiaed  that  the  sea  isla&d  ootton  (the  prodao- 
lloo  of  wideh  was  ftirmerlj  ooofined  to  *  ft«r 
fimaH  i-lmds  off  tho  coasts  of  S.  Carolina  and 
Geor|[ia)  will  grow  luxuriantly  even  in  the  eon- 
tre  or  the  peninsala,  and  a  fine  qtudity  of  this 
staple  haa  also  been  produced  on  tho  Suwannee. 
The  soils  are  also  adapted  to  the  successful 
onlliTatlOD  of  the  eofibe  plant,  the  oocoa  palm, 
the  sugarcane,  cottons  gencmlly,  Cuba  and  other 
tobaccos,  rice,  iodigo,  arrow  root.  Sisal  hemp, 
New  Zealand  flax,  &o, ;  and  tho  climate  is  salt- 
able  ftrthaooohinadinaeofeandaUkwoiis.  The 


priodpal  forest  trees  are  red,  Uv^  and  water 
oaks,  mshogany,  ptlmetto,  m«gnoHa»  dogwood* 

and  in  the  swamps  pino«,  cedars,  and  cypresses. 
The  fruitii  produced  are  of  the  most  delicate 
descriptions;  among  them IM oranges^  lemons, 
limes,  pineapples,  olives,  grapes,  &c.,  all  of 
which  nourish  luxuriantly ;  and  garden  vegeta- 
bles are  produced  in  the  greatest  abundance. 
The  driest  seasons  are  relieved  by  heavy  dew% 
and  the  sun  that  would  bake  the  earth  in  other 
parts,  and  '.\  itli.  r  vopetation,  is  here  so  tempered 
by  this  pervading  moistare  as  to  cover  the  soriiMM 
with  perennial  verdnre.  The'pndries  alfiird  «bb* 
cellcnt  paptnre.  Hero  cattlo  require  little  oara 
from  their  owners,  and  no  hoonng  in  winter :  and 
in  most  parts  of  tiie  state  hogs  IMten  irWioat 
any  other  snpport  than  thnt  wliich  they  flerive 
from  the  roots  and  mast  of  the  forests.  I>eer  of 
variooa  kinds  abornui,  end  smaller  game  is  fbaad 
in  ell  p  arts  of  the  country.  The  coast  waters  are 
productive  of  the  finest  fish,  iitoluding  the  sheepa* 
lieed,  grouper,  redfiah,  miuiet,  green  turtle,  and 
oysters,  and  the  numerous  Inkf^s  and  rivers  of 
toe  interior  teem  with  fresh  water  species.  On 
many  parts  of  the  coast  sponges  are  found,  and 
in  this  prodnot  f)\e  trn^le  is  constantly  increasing. 
Among  tho  mineral  productions  are  amethyst^ 
turquoise  lapia-laznii,  ochre,  pit  coal,  and  rich 
iron  ore. — Among  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
natural  curiosiUes  of  Florida  are  the  hoUowa 
called  "sinks,"  worn  in  the  soft  limestone  by 
subterranean  streaou^  and  Tarylng  ia  size  £raiii 
a  few  yards  to  seTeral  acres.  The  great  rink  of 
Alachua  county,  1  y  which  the  waters  of  tho 
Alachua  savanna  are  snroosed  to  flow  into 
Orange  hdEO,  fa  a  large  biMtt  altnoot  snrroonded 
1  y  hills,  into  which  the  drainage  of  the  snvnnna 
is  conveyed  br  several  conduits,  uniting  before 
fhor  teeeh  the  basin  in  a  single  stream.  Fran 
tho  basin  the  waters  descend  slowly  by  S  great 
vent  boles  into  tho  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  are 
carried  bynnderground  channels  to  other  basins. 
Numerous  sprinps,  bursting  from  great  depths, 
some  of  them  with  sut&cient  force  to  turn  a  milL 
are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  state,  and 
have  led  to  the  supposition  thnt  the  parts  of  the 
country  in  which  they  exist  may  bo  undermiuud 
by  vast  caverns  through  whose  roofli  the  springs 
well  up  with  violence  wherever  an  opening  can 
bo  found.  About  12  miles  from  TaUahaasee  there 
is  a  lake  of  icy  cold  transparent  water  whioh 
is  fed  by  a  subterranean  source  of  this  kind.— 
In  1850  Florida  contained  4,804 ikrms  and  plan- 
tations, which  covered  1,545,289  acres  of  Ismtl, 
and  of  this  849,049  acres  were  improved.  Cash 
Tslne  of  fiutns  $6,823,109,  and  of  flmning  im- 
plements and  machinery  $658,705.  Tho  number 
of  ootton  plantaUona  was  990,  and  of  sugar 
planters  wiB.  (The  oensns  of  1866  retaned 
2,265,^03  acres  of  land,  valued  at  $18,910,981.) 
The  live  stock  in  1860  oonsisted  of  horses  10,- 
848,  asses  and  nmlee  6,008,  milch  cows  72,878, 
working  oTon  5,794,  other  cattle  182,416,  sheep 
23,311,  and  swine  209,453  ;  which  were  valued 
at  $2,830,058.  Value  of  animals  slaughtered 
in  the  jeer,  |6H68&  The  prodnots  of  egiv- 
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onltara  ihr  the  7^  eBcBQg>  JmiA  1, 1860,  iMn 

aa  follows:  wheat  1,027  bushels,  lye  1,152, 
oaU  66,686,  Indian  oom  1,096,809,  uui  back- 
vlieat  66;  potatoo^  Irish,  7,828,  and  awaefi, 

757,228  bushels  ;  hav  2,510  tons  ;  hops  U  lbs., 
butter  871,498)  and  cheese  18,016 ;  peas  and 
beans  18ft,S69btiahdfl;  prodnotaof  manetgai^ 
dens  $8,721,  and  of  orchards  $1,280 ;  br m  ~w:at 
and  boney  18,971  lbs. ;  bome-mado  liuiuutno 
tnres-  $76,682 ;  flax  60  lbs. ;  case  ea^ar  2,750,- 
0C»0  1b3.;  mola^cs  252,893  gnlls, ;  ginned  cot- 
ton 4o,l&l  bales  of  400  lbs. ;  rough  rice  1,075,- 
000  Iba.;  tobMOo  098,614 lbs.;  wool  28,247 
lbs.;  silk  cocoons  fl  ]h^,  t  wino  10  galls.  The 
total  value  of  agricuitural  products  in  1810  •was 
$1,817,718,  and  in  1850  $3,865,069.  Average 
crops  to  tho  acre :  wheat  16  bushels ;  Irish  po- 
tatoes 175  bushels ;  rice  1,860  lbs. ;  seed  cotton 
260  lbs. ;  cane  sugar  750  Iba.  But  little  prog- 
ress has  been  made  ia  maoufiMtiues  and  th« 
xnecbanio  arts.  In  1880  there  were  only  108 
establishments  in  all  tho  state,  and  the  capital 
iavetted  therein  amoonted  only  to  $547,070 
nine  of  nvr  matortal  oaed  $220,611 ;  nanda 
employed  091,  vix.,  males  876,  and  females  115; 
cost  of  labor  $190,462;  produeta  of  the  year 

t 668,888.  Under  tiiia  bead  an  indnded  IS 
sheries,  capital  $13,976,  and  one  pr-.ltcrr.  capi- 
tal $19,000.  lucUiding  domestic  umnutacttires, 
fba  value  of  produrts  in  1840  was  $587,167, 
WbA  in  1860  $924,496.  Tho  exports  (all  domes- 
He  products)  from  Florida  for  the  year  ending 
June  ao,  1808,  were  valued  at  $1,877,662,  viz. : 
in  American  vessels  $1,330,060,  and  in  foreign 
vessels  $546,592;  and  the  imports  from  foreign 
countries  at  $164,960,  viz. :  in  American  vessels 
$161,869,  and  in  foreign  vessels  $18,091.  The 
amount  of  shipping  employed  in  this  trade  was 
128,801  tons,  viz.:  outward 58,633  tons  (Anier- 
kan  60,887,  foreign  7,746),  and  inward  70,163 
tons  (American  62,460,  foreign  7,718).  The 
chief  articled  exported  woro  boards,  planks, 
acantling,  lumber,  cotton,  tobacco^  and  fish. 
Tbe  ahipping  owned  In  the  itato  (Inelnding 
1,634  steam)  a:5]0!intExl  to  20,909  torn,  of  which 
18,714  was  registerod  and  7,196  enrolled  and 
Boen—d.  ThcteirerelwuttintheyearSvwrolB^ 
aggregate  burden  649  tons.  The  coasting  trade 
la  alao  very  extensive,  employing  nomerooa 
itMmen,  whiehwith  other  craft  carry  immeoae 
freiphta  to  Savannah,  Cliarleston,  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia,  and  New  York.  It  must  bo  remem- 
bered, however,  thata  lar^  portion  of  tho  mate- 
rial crportcd  from  Pcnsncola  nn<\  Anj'iaLichTcola 
ongmates  in  soutberu  AluLmuia  iuid  m.nitbwest- 
em  Georgia.  The  great  bulk  of  foreign  merchan- 
dise consumed  in  tho  state  is  also  enteri>d  coast- 
wise, chiefly  from  tho  northern,  ports. — There 
are  no  banks  of  issue  in  Florida.  Of  internal  im- 
vemcnta  Fkmda  has  nntU  within  a  few  years 
n  remarkably  destitute,  but  recently  she  bos 
taken  active  measuros  to  remedy  Ibo  defect  by 
the  construction  of  railroads.  The  principal 
liiiM  are:  the  Plorldn  r^road,  aeroaa  the  neok 
of  the  J)  niiy -jla  from  Fernondina  on  the  At- 
Itntio  to  Oedar  £«iya  on  Um  gul^  164  m.,  with 


ft  hrftneh  to  Tampa,  190  si. ;  fho  fhiidft  tmk 

Alabama  rni!r<iafl,  45  in,,  fmm  Peasacola  to 
the  Alabama  line,  where  it  will  join  the  Altr 
bama  and  fVnida  raflroad,  extMidlBg  ibtam 

to  Montgomerv,  116  m.  further;  the  Floridi, 
Atlantic,  and  Gulf  central  railroad,  59  hl,  aad 
the  PensaoolA  and  Georgia  railroad,  IM 

which  together  will  form  a  line  from  Jack- 
sonville on  tho  8t  John's,  ria  jVllipator  mi 
Tallahassee,  to  Pensaoolft;  ftnd  the  Tallabaasae 
railroad,  from  Tallabasseo  to  St.  Mark's^  on  Aj^ 
judachee  bay,  21  m.   Tho  whole  system  wiil 
comprise  aboot  668  m.,  of  wlilcli  on  Jane  8% 
1S59,  there  wa"  omnpleted  216  m.,  ftnd  the  re- 
maining portions  will  ail  be  in  operation  widja 
the  next  8  years.   These  works  are  of  the  higk- 
est  importance  to  the  domestic  industry  of  the 
state,  and  wiU  give  a  beneficial  impnlse  to  a!I 
its  interests.   The  Florida  riulroaa  wiU  aho 
£M>ilitate  and  shorten  the  doratifm  of  travd  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  the  gnlf  porta, 
and  avoid  tho  necessity  of  a  dangerous  r-avii:^- 
tion  round  the  aouthem  point  of  the  pwiiaanla 
Ultiinately  the  Flortdft  fffttem  of  roMt  wift  ha 
connoctcu  with  that  of  Georgia  by  mearis  of  s 
branch  of  the  main  trunk  line  of  the  latter 
■ttfea,  whf eh  hat  Itt  eaatom  tennfai w  ni  ISnm 
wick  arj(i  Savannah,  and  with  Mobile  and  "Saw 
Orleans  by  extensions  westward  from  F^snaaeokx 
The  average  eoat  of  the  Florida  roads  wilt  ht 
about  $20,000  per  milo,  and  the  several  eoczqia- 
niea  owning  them  are  aided  to  the  extent  of 
$10,000  per  mile  from  tlie  state  intamal  us- 
pi'ovemcnt  fnnd — a  fund  based  on  ronprer^ioad 
grants  of  land  and  the  vast  ewamp  lauds  whkh 
nave  been  ceded  to  tho  state.  On  Jane  80i,  185^ 
the  mail  routes  in  Florida  had  n.  Icn^h  of  i  ' \5 
m.,  of  which  120  m.  was  railroad,  l,b71  i:.L:^:^- 
boat  navigation,  784  coach  road,  and 
other  road. — In '1850  Florida  contained  177 
ohnrchiia,  of  which  66  belonged  to  the  Baptists, 
10  to  the  Episcopalians,  87  to  the  Hethodtiata^ 
16  to  the  Preabjtenans,  6  to  the  Bmduu  Oaihi>» 
li«i,  and  8  to  other  denonnnationt;  theao  i& 
forded  accommodation  for  44,900  pen»oas,  ard 
as  proper^  were  valued  at  $166,400«  The 
ednoational  insMtotioiis  3r  the  1(848  st  tfwa  MBt 
period  consist-ed  of  "4  academies  and  private 
schools,  with  49  teachers  and  1,361  pnpil.%  and 
■a  amrod  iiHM»M  of  $18,068;  and  69  primary 
and  public  .schools,  with  73  teachers  and  1,S73 
schoiars,  and  an  income  of  $22,886.    The  nnm- 
bor  of  children  (white  and  free  colored)  flttan^ 
ing  school  during  the  year  1849-'50,  nn  retimed 
by  families,  was  4,812 ;  and  the  number  of  per- 
sona of  the  earae  classes  over  20  years  of  age, 
who  were  unable  to  read  and  write,  was  4.129. 
There  are  no  colleges  in  the  state.    On  July  L 
1866,  there  were  90,881  children  betiraen  f 
and  18  years  of  age.  and  in  tho  wime  year 
$6,069  was  appropriated  to  common  schcHjR 
The  return  does  not  state  the  nnmber  then  at 
school.   The  nnmber  of  newspapers  issued  in 
1860  was  10,  of  which  9  were  weekly  and  I 
tri-weckly,  and  7  were  political  and  3  rLw^-iooa. 

The  total  oironlaUon  waa  6^70Ol  or  aimaaUr 
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nBjBOO  ooptet.— >Tli6  eonstilntfoii  of  AaffUft 

cares  the  ri^rbt  of  roting  to  every  free  white 
Qiflde  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  baa  re- 
nded  in  the  stAto  2  years  and  In  the  coonty  6 
momths  next  procetlit'c:  nn  election,  and  whose 
Dame  U  on  the  electoral  register.  The  general 
•lection  is  held  on  the  1st  Monday  in  October,  bi- 
enaially.  The  Ic^^islaturo  consists  of  a  senate  of  1 9 
members,  elected  for  i  years  (one-half  biennial- 
ly), and  a  hoose  of  representatives  of  4  i  n  crn- 
bera,  oleotcd  for  2  years.  Senators  must  be  30 
and  representaUves  21  years  of  and  are 
paid  $3  per  diem.  Sessions  arc  biennial,  cora- 
mencing  on  the  4tb  Monday  in  Kovomber  (ev^on 
years).  The  govMnor  Is  ohoieQ  fbr  4  years, 
and  has  a  salary  of  $1,500  and  $500  for  a  resi- 
dsaoe.  He  must  be  80  yean  of  age,  have  been 
a  <Mmi  of  tlM  Unfled  ^stBS  10  yean,  and  • 
resident  of  the  state  r;  yoars.  In  case  of  dis- 
ability or  death,  he  is  succeeded  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  aenate  or  spoalcer  of  llie  houo. 
The  secretary  of  stnto  r^nhn- f;500  nnfl  fco?\ 
comptroller  (salary  $1,10U),  and  slate  treasurer 
(aalMy  $800)  are  elected  by  joint  vote  of  iht 
assembly,  tho  first  for  4  years,  nml  t1;o  last  2 
for  2  yeara.  The  judiciary  oonsists  ot  a  su- 
preme court,  droalt  oonrta,  and  Jotfees  of  the 
peace.  The  snprcrao  conrt  is  composed  of  a 
chief  and  2  associate  justices,  and  holds  4  ees- 
•ions  annually,  viz.,  b&  Tallalta^o,  Tampa, 
Jaclcsonville,  and  Marianna.  The  jurisdiction 
of  this  court  is  entirely  appellate.  For  circuit 
wmri  purposes  the  state  is  divided  into  the 
"western,  middle,  eastern,  and  southern  circuits, 
each  of  which  has  a  j  ad  pee  who  is  president  of 
the  court.  Tho.Ho  courts  liave  original  jurisdic- 
tton  in  all  matters,  civil  as  well  as  criminal. 
All  jnd|^  are  elected  by  the  people,  and  hovo 
each  a  salary  of  $2,nnn.  The  receipts  into  tho 
treasury,  mostly  irom  taxes  and  aales  of  land, 
dorfng  the  year  ending  Oet.  SI,  1S56,  amoonted 
to  $94,022,  and  tho  expenditurcg  to  $7CL4M^ 
of  which  sum  $20,408  was  on  aooount  of  tiia 
judiciary,  $7,482  oT  the  oseentlve,  $10,8$9  of 
criminal  prosecution**,  $15,057  of  jurors  and 
witnesses,  $^2,592  of  lodiau  hostilities  $10,826 
of  the  le^riatnre,  &e.  The  public  debt  (not  in- 
clndln;?  tho  repud  iate  1  territorial  debt)  amount- 
ed in  the  same  year  to  $198,000 ;  in  Oct  1858, 
it  waaalated  at  1880,000.  The  resonrces  of  the 
stntc  nn^  ample,  consisting  of  va-^t  tracts  of  rail- 
road lands,  swamp  lands,  and  other  property. 
The  valuation  of  taxable  property  in  the  state  in 
la'O  v-n-<(  $23,198,734.  and  iu  1856,  $49,461,461. 
— The  narao  of  Florida  (which  signifies  the 
florid  or  flowory,  and  was  given  by  the  Si)an- 
iarrl*!  in  allusion  to  the  aspect  of  the  country, 
aud  partly  also  because  ft  was  first  visited  by 
them  on  Pateua  Florida,  or  Easter  Sunday) 
was  originally  not  confined  to  the  state  now 
Icnown  by  that  appellation,  but  extended  ovor 
an  indefinite  re;»ion  northward  and  to  tho  Mis- 
aiwippi*  The  first  visitant  to  the  actual  terri- 
tory of  Vtorida  waaPOnee  do  leon,  who  landod 
near  St.  Augustine  iu  1518,  It  was  subsequently 
visited  in  1520  by .  Yasqoez,  a  Spaniard ;  m  1528 


VYnMnl,  allerantino;  andfai  IBMbyDt 

Ocrnv,  a  Spaniard.  Two  years  later  Pamphilo 
do  X:Lr  vae2  obtained  a  grant  from  Charles  V. 
( t  a  1 1 !  1 10  bmds  from  Oape  Florida  to  Bio  Panvoo. 
In  1528  he  landed  with  a  nmncrous  army  at 
Appulachee,  but  met  with  a  formidable  resist- 
ance from  the  Indians,  and  at  last  perif^hed  on 
the  coast  near  tin*  Paauco  by  shipwreck,  only 
10  of  hid  luliowcrs  returning  to  &{>ain.  in  16yj> 
Fernando  do  Soto  explored  Florida,  and  after 
visitinj^many  remote  rp'^'ions,  and  l)!'.vtn<?  y^asged 
through  a  series  of  luinantio  advtuiuri.^,  ap- 
pears to  have  died  on  the  banks  of  tho  Mis- 
sissippi in  1 542.  About  the  middle  of  the  1 6th 
century  many  Protestants  of  France  sought 
refngo  in  Florida,  but  only  to  experience  greater 
evils  than  they  had  endured  at  home.  In  15M 
tliey  w«re  attacked  by  the  Spaniards,  and  many 
were  Juni-  on  tho  trees  with  an  inscription  pur- 

Krting  that  they  were  deatroyed  *'not  as 
eBcnDNOf  Init  as  Itofetlos.**  Thia  iMvbarity 

soon  aftenrarrl  avenged  hy  a  party  of 
Frenchmen,  who  attacked  the  Spanish  fortj  and 
hung  up  the  garrison  on  tho  anna  trees  that 
sustained  tlic  ijioiildering  bones  of  their  rniui- 
trymeo,  inscribing  over  them  tliat  they  were 
executeid  not  as  Spaniards,  but  as  ent^hrotts 
and  murderers."  Tlie  SpanlanK  liov.  ovc  r,  per- 
severing in  their  altoinpt-s  to  obtain  a  lootJiold 
in  Florida,  establislied  a  fort  at  St.  Augustine 
in  1565,  which  they  held  until  1586,  it 
was  captured  by  Sir  Francis  X)iake.  Two 
years  earlier  Captains  Barlow  and  Amidas  had 
taken  nominal  possession  in  right  of  England 
of  the  country  on  the  N.  coast  of  Florida.  From 
this  period  for  nearly  a  century,  history  is  silent 
in  rdation  to  this  countiy.  In  1682  La  Salle 
visited  W.  Florida  or  Lonmana.  In  1896 
eacola  was  settled  by  thu  French.  Tho  Spanish 
settlements  on  thid £.  coast suHeredareaUy  from 
tlw  Imootneering  inroida  of  the  Saiglish.  In 
1702  the  Carolinians  made  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tack on  St.  Augustine,  but  in  1704  captured 
Fort  St  Mark.  ^Tbe  subseqnent  expedittoo  of 
Oglethorpe  against  the  Spanish  settlements  will 
be  spoken  of  in  the  article  Gboimjia.  In  1768 
tho  whole  province  of  Florida  was  ceded  tO 
Great  Britan:  in  exchange  for  Cuba,  which  the 
Snglisli  had  then  recenUy  taken.  Soon  after 
the  cession  the  British  divided  the  territory 
into  two  provinces,  tho  river  Appalachicola 
being  tho  boundary  between  them,  and  hy  a 
proclamation  invit^  settlers. .  Many  Carolini- 
ans emigrated  in  consecjnence  thereof;  and 
about  1500  Greeks,  Italians,  and  Minoroans 
were  brought  from  tho  Mediterranean  and  set- 
tled at  a  spot  about  60  m.  S.  of  SU  Aorastinik 
where  they  begui  liie  ooltivalion  of  indigo  ana 
the  sugar  cjine.  During  tho  revolutionary  war 
mrhrateers  were  fitted  out  at  the  porta  of  FkKida» 
hy  whieh  tho  trade  of  tlio  sootbem  proviaeea 
was  sevoroiy  harassed,  and  the  Indini.s  were  en- 
couraged to  a  barbarous  hostility  agaiost  the 
Atnoneana.  Li  17T8  Gen.  Prevoat  marcM 
from  Florida  teto Georgia  and  captnrod  Savan- 
nah and  otlwr  towns.   While  engaged  on  thii 
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expedition,  however,  ho  left  his  province  open 
to  incursions  from  Louisiana.  In  1779  the 
Spaniards  invested  the  garrison  and  settlement 
of  Baton  Rouge,  and  compelled  them  to  sur- 
render, and  in  May,  1781,  Ponsacola  was  cap- 
tured. By  the  treat/  of  1783  florida  was  re- 
trooeded  to  Bpnin,  and  the  greater  part  €f  the 
iiihahitants  (losertr  l  (ho  country  and  settled  in 
the  United  States.  Wheu  LoiUMana  was  oeded 
to  the  ITnited  States  "by  Freaee  In  190$^  It  mm 
lie  >!a-:<!  tit  I  -  r  <!  witli  the  Banie  extent  that 
il  had  in  tlie  handii  of  Spain,  and  as  it  bad  been 
oeded  by  Sptin  to  Fmee.  The  ternu  of  tble 
cesdon  pn%'e  rise  to  a  clmns  or-,  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  the  country  west  of  the  Perdido 
river;  and topreventthe oeeapeillon of  thb  ter- 
ritory by  any  other  power,  the  government  of 
the  Uaion  took  po^&sion  in  1811  of  the  princi- 
pal posts.  The  rest  of  Florida,  liovever,  re- 
mained unmolested  until  the  second  war  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  In  1814  a 
British  expedition  having  been  fitted  out  from 
Pensacola,  Gen.  Jackson  marched  against  that 
town  and  captnred  it  In  1818  it  wa-s  again  taken 
by  Jackson,  and  also  Fort  St.  Mark,  but  thev  were 
eabseqaentiy  restored  to  Spauo.  finally  in  1819 
Spain  ceded  the  iriMde  pwwinee  to  the  TTnited 
States,  and  posaeHiOtt  "^-^^  surrendered  to  that 
government  in  Jid^.  1881 .  Immigration  now  eet 
Ilk  to  the  territory,  tmt  the  nnsarveyed  etate  oiP 
the  lands,  the  uncertainty  of  title'--,  Tnilitritod 
against  its  rapid  settlement;  and  Uic  beininolee, 
a  fleree  and  warlike  Indian  race,  occupied  the 
best  hrifl-!,  rendering  it  impossible  to  obtain 
them  tor  cultivation.  Yet  in  spite  of  these  ob- 
stacles, a  oonsideraMepi^lation  planted  them- 
selves in  the  country.  In  1885,  however,  a 
deadly  war  between  the  Indians  and  settlers 
broke  out,  and  6nspende<l  what  progress  hod 
hitlierto  been  o'T-r-ted.  A  lonj^  contest  ensued 
between  tlio  sjisages  and  the  U.  S.  troops, 
which  is  known  as  the  Seminole  war,  and  re- 
anlted  in  1843  in  the  subjection  <rf  the  Indians, 
of  whom  the  groater  part  were  removed  to  the 
west  of  the  Missi!?.sii>j»i.  The  few  remaining  In- 
dians continued  to  be  a  great  trouble  to  the 
country,,  and  on  aeveral  oocaaiona  committed 
groat  depredations  on  the  settlers ;  but  on  May 
4}  1858,  the  whole  body  was  removed,  and  on 
the  8th  of  the  eame  month  Geo.  Loomia,  then 
commanding  in  Florida,  issued  a  proclamation 
declaring  the  war  closed.  It  is  supposed  that 
thMe  Indian  wars  have  coat  the  nation  not  leas 
than  f  ,?o,nnn  000,  beside  thousands  of  lives. 
Florida  WHS  ereciod  into  a  territorial  govern- 
ment by  act  of  congress,  March  3,  1819,  and 
was  admitted  into  the  Union,  March  8,  1846. 

FLOlilN  (iLJioriiw),  m  the  11th  century,  in 
Florence,  a  gold  coin  of  about  the  valne  of  a 
ducat,  bearing  an  impression  on  the  obverse  of 
a  lily,  and  on  the  reverse  of  John  the  Baptist. 
It  was  »(K)n  imitated  in  other  cities  of  Italy  and 
in  Fraooe  and  Spain,  and  in  Germany  gave  ori- 
gin to  the  medlisral  GtUffvldm  and  nie  later 
Gulden,  which  are  still  distinguislied  by  the 
abbreviatMU  (El).  The  florin  is  now  the  ap- 


pellation both  of  gold  and  silver  ootna  in  £e> 
rope,  which  varyfamhu  in  tfflhtaai 
(See  Cows.) 

FLORUS,  LiTcnTt  AsnxMxm,  a  Roman  ld8t»> 
rian,  probably  of  Spanish  birth,  lived  under  th* 
emperors  Tr^|an  and  Hadrian.  Ueistbeaather 
of  an  epitome  of  Roman  history,  in  4  fceefa; 
extending  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to 
the  time  when  Aognfltas  closed  the  temple  of 
JauQS.  1h»  work  li  conceited  to  •  phfloanti 
cal  spirit,  and  characterizes  the  tiroes  and  the 
men  with  justness  and  preoiaion ;  but  the  style 
la  declamitory,  aboondmg  in  extravagant  con- 
ceits and  metaphor  The  Perr^7iir«»  Venrrii 
and  8  other  short  poems  are  with  little  waxkoi- 
ity  ascribed  to  this  wrtter. 

FLOTOW,  FniBDBicH  vow,  a  German  com- 
poser, bom  in  Teutendorf^  Mecklenbarg-Sdiwe- 
rin,  in  1811.  He  was  destined  for  diplomarr, 
but  a  fon'lnc''  for  music  led  him  in  early  yocth 
to  Paris,  where  he  was  instructcti  in  compotitkm 
by  Reicha.  During  the  revolution  of  1830,  he 
returned  to  Germany,  but  soon  after  fovad 
his  way  back  to  Paris  with  several  operas  com- 
posed in  hi.s  aVjsence.  He  tried  in  vain  to  bars 
tbeee  prodaoed  at  one  of  the  theatree  of  PtH^ 
and  ft  was  only  aftw  Ihrfr  peiftamame  to 
^  ato  had  excited  the  attention  of  umatcurs,  tiut 
he  received  a  commission  in  isas  tofonuA  the 
mnaie  ftr  the  **6htpwteek  of  the  MedM." 
The  opera  pmved  highly  successful,  having  l«f a 
performed  54  nights  at  the  thidUrtde  la  n- 
ntdmemee.  ffince  that  tfme  he  hm  rawki  ia- 
creased  his  reputation  by  tlio  Forfstier,  L'm- 
clave  tU  OavMin*^  Albin,  Alessandr&  StrwieUa^ 
VAme  enpeku,  and  Martha;  the  last,  wiueh 
has  been  repro«hT('rd  in  several  modem  Lx- 
guages,  being  oi>u  ui  tlio  moiit  popular  opons 
now  on  the  stage. 

FI^OTS.VM,  an  old  word,  used  in  connecfu'S 
with  others  equally  barbarous,  m  jetsam  &ul 
legan  (or  ligan),  to  designate  different  kinds  «f 
wrecked  goods.  Whether  lawyers  made  them, 
or  adopt^  them  from  seamen,  is  not  certaialj 
known ;  but  the  latter  is  supposed  to  be  the  case. 
Goods  flotsam  are  goods  which  floated  awayr 
when  a  diip  waa  wreeked.  Ooodajetaemwera 
those  cast  over  from  a  ship  in  peril.  G<>c>ds  legan 
were  goods  which  were  ca^  oat,  but,  beoBut 
they  would  rink  and  be  loet,  were  tied  to  woei 
or  a  cask  or  some  other  substance  which  wooid 
float.  These  words  are  now  seldom  if  trtt 
used ;  hot  the  word  Jettison,  formed  pieiM^ 
from  Jetsam,  is  often  used  in  insurance  law  scd 
practice.  It  means  properly  the  act  of  eaet- 
ing  goods  over  board ;  thus  goods  are  said  to 
be  jettisoned,  and  n  lo>^  is  -aifl  to  ha  by  jcltii^cn; 
and  more  rarely  and  inaccurateij,  the  goods  ess* 
over  are  called  the  Jettison ;  as,  "  the  jittaM 
consisted  of  such  nnd  such  goo<1«  " 

FLOUNDER,  a  lltit  lish  of  tbu  iaimij  vleur>- 
neetida  or  planidtt,  which  also  includes  the  hal- 
ibut, sole,  and  turbot.  This  family,  contoiajaf 
about  150  species,  is  found  generally  in  com- 
paratively shallow  water,  where  the  bottom  is 
aaody  •  hvA  the  haliimt  and  turbot  aro  cai^lx 
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in  deep  water.  The  body  hi  flat,  eompreflaed 
vertically,  bo  that  the  dorsal  and  ventral  sur- 
fiM}M  are  mere  fin-bearing  edges,  the  sides  form- 
toj^  o^ito  disks  mtjtmOy  o<riored,  the  darikest 
betng  popularly  called  the  back  and  the  white 
nde  tlie  bellj.  while  in  reali^  these  rarfiicea  are 
tiM  sldfls.  Tn«  most  Temancable  eharaeter  of 
the  family  is  the  want  of  symmetry  in  tlic 
month  and  head,  both  eyes  being  turned  to  tliat 
nde  which  is  uppermost  when  tlMuiimalswiniSj 
and  which  is  always  the  darkest;  the  bone»«  ot 
the  head,  especiaUy  the  presphenoid  and  tbo 
niddto  frontal,  are  distorted  to  allow  this  ar- 
ratif»ieTncnt  of  tlie  parts;  behind  the  scapular 
arch  there  is  no  want  of  symmetry  in  the  ver- 
tebral colnnuL  The  dorsal  fin  fringes  the  whole 
back,  f^om  near  the  tail  to  as  far  forward  as  tho 
nostrils,  the  anal  fringing  the  lower  edge  iu  a 
similar  manner ;  the  Jaws  and  the  ventrals  are 
feneraUyunsymmetricAltthe  latter  being  smaller 
on  the  ]Md«  sido.  Tho  tmmohlostegal  rays  are 
6  ;  the  air  bladder  is  absent,  and  the  vent  is 
very  far  forward.  The  flounder  belong  to  the 
genus  plat€tta  (Cuv.) ;  in  this  the  eyw  are  f!:en- 
er;il:y  on  the  right  side,  rmo  ril)0\-o  t!ii'  otlifr; 
the  teeth  are  broad  and  cutting,  and  iu  a  single 
■eriee  in  ^  jaws,  but  generally  paTeiiiMni*Iiko 
cm  the  pharyngeals ;  tho  dorsal  commences  over 
the  upper  eye,  and  neither  it  nor  the  anal  ex- 
taods  to  tho  oandal ;  there  are  8  pancreatio 
cases..  The  common  flonnder  of  Massachnsctta 
(I*.  ylatM,  Mitch.)  varies  in  length  from  10  to 
22  inches,  and  in  color  (on  the  right  side)  fVom 
dull  elate  to  nioty  nnd  blackish  brown :  the 
acxdcs  are  small,  and  ihc  surface  Bmooth.  Iliis 
specie  is  (KMisidered  excellent  for  the  table  in 
tne  summer  and  antumn,  and  is  caight  in  con- 
siderable numbers  from  wharves  and  bridges. 
Another  species  is  the  rusty  dab  (P.  ferru- 
§ima^  Storer),  from  1ft  to  ^  inches  long,  of  a 
reddish  tiato  color,  wtth  rusty  spots,  and  tho 
lower  surfac  I  tinged  with  yellow.  The  New 
York  flounder  ia  the  P.  detUata  (Mitch.)*  of 
ahoot  tho  same  site,  hot  oonsidorod  inftrior  Ibr 
tlio  taMc;  the  rn^nr  is  reddish  lir^  iwn.  Among 
species  with  eyes  on  tho  left  side  are  the  P.  ob- 
hnga  (Mitch.),  growing  to  a  length  of  80  inches ; 
and  the  P.  iUlUUa  (Pnllrt'^y  an  arctic  flounder, 
of  a  livor-brown  color  and  about  a  foot  in  length. 
Those  apedos  are  said  to  be  "  reversed  "  when 
the  CTCs  are  on  the  left  side  in  the  first  series, 
and  on  the  right  in  the  second ;  thoy  arc  said 
to  be  ** doable"  when  both  sides  are  colored ; 
ft'^cortTinf!'  to  Dekay,  tho  P.  melanogaiter 
(Mitt-h.)  is  a  doubled  variety  of  the  P.  dentata 
(Mitch.).  Flounders  extend,  though  in  dimin- 
ished numbers  and  of  smaller  sizeL  into  high 
northern  latitudes :  they  are  very  aoundant  on 
tho  coasts  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia 
in  tho  sommor  season.  Like  all  the  family, 
flomdors  are  TOnr  tODaoioiif  of  xoxf  do 
tran.-pnrtcd  rMinsioerable  distan ,  aiul  may  be 
naturalized  in  braokisbandoven  in  fre^  water. 
The  diatoplioii  of  thelloinidor  ftniQy  admiral^f 
a>'r.pt,"5  tfirin  for  swimminn;  npon  the  bottom, 
where  the  situation  of  both  e/es  on  the  upper 
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surfhce  of  the  head  allows  an  extensive  ran  go 
of  vision ;  having  no  means  of  defence,  tlio 
coloration  of  one  sidOi  resonUing  the  bot- 
tom on  whieh  tiiey  swim,  servse  as  a  protec- 
tion against  enemies.  The  food  consists  of 
minnows  and  other  small  fry,  young  fiah,  soft- 
hodkd  marine  anteiala,  and  aqnatio  Inseeta. 
T^l^^^  are  fls  many  as  16  species  in  the  British 
islands,  which  are  graducdiy  reduced  to  IS  in 
the  Baltic  10  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  6  at  100- 
land,  nnd  ?■  in  Greenland.  T!ir  T-jiclish  plnieo 
{P.  Tuigaris,  Flem.X  called  also  titjkc  in  Scot- 
land, is  a  much  eitoemed  fi^h  ;  tho  spawning 
time  is  in  February  or  March,  and  it  is  in  tho 
best  condition  for  the  table  at  the  end  of  May. 
The  English  flounder  is  the  P.Jtenut  (Flem.), 
and  may  be  distinguished  from  tho  plaico  by 
the  rough  lateral  line.  The  commou  dab  (P. 
Umanda,  Flem.)  derives  the  specific  name  from 
the  roughness  of  its  scaly  surfaco,  and,  with 
other  species,  is  eonsidered  an  excellent  fish; 
they  are  taken  both  by  liook,  spear,  and  ia  nets. 

FLOURENS,  Mams  Jsas  Pissbx,  a  French 
physiologist,  bom  fn  Ifameilhai,  Biranlt,  in 
IT'J-t.  lie  was  prriflnated  as  M.  I),  when  only 
19  years  old,  repaired  to  Paria^  where  he  be- 
oamo  aoqnainted  with  C^antal,  uie  CnTiers,  and 
GeoffVoy  St.  Uilaire,  and  in  1821  delivtrtd 
a  course  of  public  lectures  upon  the  phybio- 
h^ieal  ihtatj  of  sensatioo,  and  ptesented  to 
the  academy  of  sciences  a  series  of  papers 
upon  the  organization  of  men  and  animals.  .Uo 
was  already  a  contributor  to  tlie  Jievue  eneyelo- 
pldique,  and  to  tho  Dictionnaire  clai>^Tgrie 
d'hiitoire  naturetle.  In  1822  hit>  essay  npou  ilio 
J}ihrmination  de9  proprUti»  d«  ty$time  i\er- 
•SiM^  <m  rteKenha  phytiauu  tttr  firritabiliti 
0t  la  tefuSHlitl,  was  highly  praised  by  Cuvier 
for  accnracy  and  originality.  His  repntation 
was  further  enhanced  by  his  JEUektrcJut  iur  l€$ 

diterses  cau$e»  d<:  funlit':  riP?4\  ami  by  liis  Re- 
ekerduM  es^rimentaU*  »ur  ^rovriiti*  tt  U$ 
/oneHom  ov  ^sMns  nsnsiaa  dona  Me  tmlmma 
vfri^bref,  which  ho  completed  In  182";  1  y  l  is 
Experience  9ur  ie  9y$Ume  nerveux.  'I  ho  two 
last  papers  present  a  very  ingenious  /md  thor- 
rntrh  rtiethod  of  determining  the  relations  of  tho 
individual  organs  to  the  various  phenomena 
of  intellect,  sensation,  and  motion.  In  1888 
ho  was  admitted  to  tlio  academy  of  sciences, 
and  was  at  tlio  same  Umo  appointed  assist- 
ant professor  of  Bilnral  history  in  tiio  oollege 
of  IVance.  Two  years  later  he  became  assist- 
ant lecturer  on  comparative  anatomy  at  tho 
jardin  du  roi,  and  in  he  was  made  titular 
professor  at  the  museum.  Tho  next  year  be 
Buooeeded  Dnlong  as  perpetual  secretary  of  tho 
nca<leiny  of  Bcit  rif  L-i,  in  I'^tO  t^io  French 
academy  elected  him  a  member.  From  1841 
to  1804  he  published  a  series  of  ma])  worki^ 
giving  in  a  ©ondensed  form  and  perspicuous 
stylo  tho  history  and  philosophy  of  several 
hnmahea  of  aokiMe,  which  he  thus  made  accce* 
Bible  to  the  general  reader.  These  popular 
pnblioationa  did  not  interfere  with  his  special 
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ttmantuM,  Vwluwn,  and  wiportoto  the  academy 

of  scionces.  Among  the  last  may  be  cited  the 
mpcr  whic}i  lie  read  in  1847  on  chloroform. 
Bid  Cours  sur  l^i  ginialogiA,  Vt^UgU,  et  Vtm- 
bryologiA,  dolivorcd  at  the  miijicnm  of  natural 
history  and  published  in  1886  by  Deacharaps, 
and  his  Court  de phytiologi* etmparia:  dsf^ 
tohgie,  OH  etude  de*  ilrett,  are  eqnally  remark- 
able fur  perspicuity  and  fulnoss.  His  Anatomic 
generaU  ds  lapeau  etdm  memhrlnt^\^  mttquetuet 
(4to.,  Paris,  1843),  intended  to  demonstrate 
anatomically  the  physical  unity  of  mankind, 
and  his  ThiorU  tqtirimontaU  de  la  formation 
(iaiot(PariB,  1S47X  whiohoontAiaa  adamooattar 
tiaa  of  the  principle  tluA  **natter  eliaiiges  aal 
renovates  incessantly,  while  f  'l  in  ;md  force  per- 
■ist,"  008%  added  to  his  reputation  in  the 
teleofiloo  world.  Bat  hit  mott  pofralar  book  It 

t!iat  rntifli'd  Di  Ja  lon-j'tite  hnuiuitiC  et  de  la 
q-uanliti  dc  sur  U  glob^^  which  appeared  in 
166it  andpatiad  tbioogli  S  odHiooa  within  a  ftftr 
months.  Flonrens  was  a  deputy  of  the  dopart- 
mant  of  Il^raalt  in  1838,  and  was  made  a  peer 
of  FSraBoa  by  Loidt  Philippe  in  1846^  wiuovt 
howi'vtT  tjiktn?'  iriiio>i  part  in  politica. 

I'XU  \V  iiii,  ia  botany,  that  portion  of  the  plant 
wheeo  the  otfHiB  of  reproduction  are  found. 
The?*  mavlx*  present  in  the  «iin;>!cs-t  condition, 
or  with  ail  the  accompanying  iaiKii::<  niious,  as 
•If  la  or  piatil,  stamens,  petals,  sc'pul  .  ^  .  The 
flower  seems  to  be  the  portion  of  the  v^etable 
on  which  nature  haa  bestowed  the  most  pains. 
The  least  conspicuous  flowers  reveal  under  the 
microscope  aa  exqointo  beaoty.  Ibo  origia 
and  developiBOiit  of  the  flower  rmf  be  tnnt 
stated.  In  the  angle  formed  by  the  leaf  and 
stem,  called  the  aril,  small  aggrwations  appear 
CiAloclbiids;  tiitta  are  of  two  kuida,  leaf  biidt 
iadflower  1  ui!';.  (SecBtrD.)  iVs  all  bu'l?  ori;^'-!- 
aate  in  the  axils  of  previous  leaves  on  the  stem, 
i»  followt  that  the  floral  orgtutftf  lug  flwm  tho 
flower  buds  must  observe  the  same  law.  The 
floral  leaf^  from  whoae  axil  the  flower  bud  is- 
aOM,  is  ceiled  the  braol^  aad  all  the  rudimontary 
leaves  of  einiilar  character  which  are  borne  be- 
tween the  bract  and  upon  the  stem  of  the 
flower,  are  bra/^ttim^  or  small  bracts.  The 
co!nr  does  not  form  any  criterion  of  tho  fli>ral 
orgiUis,  becauso  even  llieso  bracts  are  often 
more  higbly  eolored  than  the  flower  itselfl  Thns^ 
in  the  anon,  the  bract,  which  is  greatly  expanded, 
is  deeply  colored  and  wrapped  around  the  base  of 
the  cluster  of  flowers  as  if  to  afford  some  kind  of 
protectkm ;  and  in  the  calla  the  bract  ia  similar, 
but  of  asnowy  white.  InsnehiDstanoettbebraet 
is  called  the  ppatho.  Sometimes  several  bracts 
ar»£Mmed  in  theahapaoftha^kea  of  awheel 
MWiid  the  efoator  of  flow«m,  wfaMt  arranee- 

IMMt it  called  the  involucre.  It  oflen  1ia[i;K  ns 
that  tmh  bracts,  whatever  their  size,  shapei  or 
■mUBgeraent,  are  IIm  nwtlehowy  portiont  of  tho 

plant,  and,  being  in  the  vicinity  of  the  flowers, 
are  mistaken  for  part^  of  them.  In  I*{rinscttia 
pulchrrritna  the  bracts  are  large,  niiiionwit.  and 
of  n  ^.j^^rni'ld  pPArlct,  Trhilo  the  flowers  are  small 
and  01  a  greeuish  hue.  i<  rom  aooli  instanoea  we 


eta  descend  to  others  where  the  bracts  are  so 
meagro  that  they  resemble  mere  chaS,  like  tb« 
glumes  oud  palMO  of  the  grasses.  The  modn  ia 
which  the  flower  bud  expands  ititlf  it  eeUtd 

tlio  inflorescence,    Tlio  following  may  serve  far 
illustrtttion,    Tho  flower  is solitiiry  aad  aiilUiy 
when  a  single  flower  bud  unfolds  in  the  axil  of 
a  leuf  and  its  stem  lengthens*,  but  if  there  is  no 
lengthening  of  tho  stem  boyond  the  develop- 
ment of  the  flower  bud,  the  flower  ia  termiii^ 
When  all  the  buds  oo  a  aew^  formed  bcaaeb 
develop  as  flowers,  we  have  the  spike ;  mI 
when  beside  this  each  flower  has  a  flower  sUlk, 
we  have  a  raoanM.    WlMa  t2ie  flovosm 
elcetlypeclted  toyather^ipen  a  wewilet  %mtJk, 
we  have  tho  epadix.    Whc  n  there  nr^-  r.-.urttvva 
flower  bnda  upon  the  suae  braudi,  §mmtimin 
the  nppen»cet  flvst  eaiMBds,  aad  um  lafltt» 
cence  Is  contriftifal ;  but  if  the  lower  ones 
first  in  order,  the  inflorescence  is  centripiaial 
OtiMf  varialkNie  «f  tarm  have  ^^pro^praic 
terms.   Thf  re  are  portions  tsi  the  flower  call^^ 
floral  envelopes ;  they  are  fonnd  to  be  in  whoci% 
and  though  really  only  modified  Jeflieii^  yift 
they  differ  in  size,  color,  and  use?.    When  a 
single  whorl  is  present,  it  is  termed  th^  ob/x; 
but  when  there  are  two  or  more,  the  inner  k 
tho  corolla.    In  some  plants  tho  calyx  acd 
corolla  look  alike,  and  structurally  tJiere  i* 
difference  in  any  case.   These  enrdope^  tai^^ 
bo  highly  developed  and  possess  aignal  b«an^ 
&a  in  tho  lily  and  taUp,  or  become  alinost  ob- 
literated like  the  aigrette  of  the  oompositieflow^ 
era,  where  the  calyx  is  a  mere  run.  li  ia«eM»> 
times  almost  hnposdUb  to  dMBgtdah  tite  cdrt 
and  corolla,  in  which  case  the  envelop  ixi^ 
called  perliniii  or  perigonimn.   Thej  amy  iM 
entirely  wanting,  when  the  flowen  am  edM 
acblamydeous  or  naked.   Great  variations  in 
the  growth,  appearaaoa^  and  shape  of'  tbsM 
eaTempee  tnay  oetar,  wbleh  giva  iIm  ta 
linctivc  nairic;^.    Immediately  within  the  rt'vr 
of  petals  IS  a  whorl  of  organs,  called  Bttimow^ 
oonsidered  esseatfal  in  the  prooess  of  fecnada^ 
tion.   Those  also  vary  essentially  in  numbers, 
size,  form,  &&,  in  suppression  of  their  part^ 
and  in  their  mode  of  connection  with  the  floni 
envelopes.    Next  in  order,  tho  disk  b  to  be 
noticed,  which  consists  of  whatever  comes  be» 
tween  the  atamcns  and  the  oentrid  j^uta.  Il 
some  plrtT3t<<  i;  TvoiLrl  n[ipc:ir  that  the  disk  was 
only  an  aboriion  produoeil  by  the  suppresAoo 
of  an  inner  row  of  stamens.   The  nectary 
the  Linnaan  botanists  is  the  same  as  the  diik. 
The  pisUl  is  the  fruit-bearing  organ  of  the  flow- 
er, and  is  situateti  in  its  centre,  ami  withia  the 
cirdeor  whorl  of  stamens,  aad  ioaida  tbe^skif 
there  be  any  present.  TBepi9|fllia<ffi«riMli*i 
stigma  or  Buramit,  stylo  or  fil:uiu nt,  s;;^'!-^  :r 
sopport)  Mid  ovarium,  a  boUow  case  omitainiag 
Ibe  of«la.  ^e  pistil,  Kke  Ae  tHiniiBt,  U  % 

modifi'"'i'5  li-Tif,  wliirh  k  ronvcrJccl  int'"*  the  carpeL 
Sometimes  many  carpdd  ore  proeenti,  and  ttii^ 
are  subject  to  an  dmostiatti^Tarle^afflitaH 
and  shapes,  wliich  nt  length  form  tbc  fr~:-t,  A 
large  juaaber  of  flanla  have  hitherto  heeaooB> 
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m^ered  for  the  most  part  flowcrles?  or  erypto- 
gamio ;  bnt  later  researches  have  demonttraled 
that  thej  are  not  bo,  the  extreme  deivHkMoneimn 

t]\<s  u««ual  fonns  <<f  flowers,  and  tho  peculiarity 
of  ibeir  fecondatioD,  aUlTing  tbem  to  the  anixnid 
ooononiy,  liavfni^  been  o>vttnooked. 

FT.OWER?,  Artifiotai..    The  mnnufnctiire 
of  arlilicial  flowers  has  of  late  years  reached  a 
high  deffAe  of  perfcetten.    Tm  ftallane^  tin- 
ecjualli,-*!  ff'^r  n  Inn^  timo  for  thrir  p'cill  in  tM-.  nrt, 
have  now  foonU  succesM'ul  competitors  among 
tlM  IVweh  and  Snglish.   Even  the  most  rare 
nnd  delicate  plants  are  imitoted  with  wondorfnl 
aceoraoy,  and  from  the ODeoiug  bud  to  the  hduifr, 
flofrer  and  decnvingleilf^  ^1  tho  olian^cs  of  ]  u> 
ture  ar«  faithfully  representee!.    Tho  first  artifi- 
cial flowers  innnutactured  among  civilized  na- 
tiaoa  wcra  from  ribbons  of  varioos colors  twisted 
tc^ther  and  fastened  to  wire  stems.  Those, 
though  tbej  bore  some  remote  resemblance  to 
uactamd  flowers,  mnst  have  bera  hat  indifilerent 
copies,  and  in  time  feathers  were  snbetituted, 
being  more  elegant,  though  there  was  more  dif« 
iicolty  in  getting  them  to  take  tlio  Tuinired 
colors.    The  saturid  plnmaga  of  the  gaylj- 
colored  SottHh  Anerfeaii  Urd«  It  peonliarlj 
niinptcd  for  this  purpose,  always  rotnining  its 
briUiant  haea.  The  savages  of  that  ooantiy 
hav«  loBf  been  ftiraflfar  with  the  art  of  nwni- 
firturinp  flowers  frrmi        ]ilnmftge.    Tho  deli- 
cate feathers  found  under  the  wings  of  young 
pige<iiii  ara  among  the  moat  eateemed  tn  flower 
making.     Beautiful  flower^  mndo  fi"om  tho 
feathers  of  humming  birds  may  bo  seen  in  the 
soclogteal  gardens  in  Regents  park,  Londoo. 

Itr^lv  the  cocoons  of  silkworms  are  fluent- 
ly used,  taking  a  brilliant  color,  and  having  a 
aofl  velTetrf  appearance.  The  French  make 
r-^^rrt  ti*"^  of  rambric,  and,  in  the  manufactnro 
of  certam  limda  of  tlowora,  <rf  gaujse,  muslin, 
and  crape,  while  sometimea  the  thicker  mate* 
rials  of  satin  and  velvet  aro  necefwary.  "Whale- 
bone in  very  thin  leaves,  bleathet^and  dyed  of 
T.<irlo«s  hne?,  has  been  successftilly  employed  by 
M.  de  Bemardi^re.  The  ooloring  matters  used  in 
flower-dyeing  are  as  follows :  for  red,  carmine 
dissolved  in  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  ; 
for  bine,  indigo  dissolved  in  snlphnrio  aeid^  di- 
luted and  nentandiMd  hi  part  by  Spanish  wMt- 
ing;  for  bright  yellow,  a  Holntion  of  tnnneric. 
So  aptrits  of  wine ;  for  violet^  archil  and  a  blae 
tmin;  ibrlilae,  ardill.  Cream  of  tartar  bright* 
ens  the  red,  blue,  and  yellow  colors; 

FLOT,  JiJfxs,  I>.D.,  an  American  clergyman 
of  the  Vethodfst  £p!«icopfd  obmdb;  born  In  Neir 
York,  An;?.  20,  is^nn,  Ue  wa.<i  gradnalcd  at 
Columbia  college,  and  afterward  spent  8  years 
ill  Europe  perfecting  his  education.  He  had 
been  of  a  sceptical  tnrn  of  mind,  bnt  after  his 
return  joined  the  Methodist  church,  and  at  one© 
entered  upon  a  course  of  study  preparatory  to 
t'  0  ministry.  He  wa?  admitted  into  the  New 
li Ork  conference  in  1835,  and  has  filled  several 
important  offices  in  the  church,  beaida  conduct- 
ing the  "  National  Magazine"  and  a  paper  cnllcd 
the    Good  News."   He  edited  the  posthuiiiuus 


works  of  the  Eev.  T)r.  Olin,  an  was  one  of  the 
aaembeia  of  the  oommUtee  on  versions  of  the 
American  Bible  aodeCy  wUdi  prepared  its 

standard  edition  of  the  Bihlo. 

FLOYD,  the  name  of  counties  in  sevwal  of 
the  Unitad  States.  I.  A  B.  W.  oo.  of  Ya^ 

lying  on  tho  N.  W.  slope  of  the  Blue  Ridge; 
area,  279  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1660,  0»46d|  of  whom 
44S  were  davea.  Almost  the  entire  imAwa  ia 

ricvntcd,  rough,  and  inonntainou.i,  some  of  the 
land  being  unfit  for  enltivatiou,  though  much 
of  it  is  well  adapted  to  paatunge.  The  mineral 
pro'lnrtion'^  are  chiefly  copper  and  iron.  Water 
power  is  abundant,  and  there  aro  numeroos 
mills  in  operation.  In  1810  tiio  county  yielded 
104,fi30  bushels  of  Indian  com,  2B.im  of  wheat, 
92,«54  of  oats,  and  8,226  tons  of  hay.  There 
were  9  churches,  and  892  pupils  attending  pub- 
lic pchools.  Organized  in  nnd  n;i?ued  in 
honor  of  the  Hon.  Jolm  yHuyd,  tiieu  governor 
of  Virginia.  Capit  a].  Jnr  ksonville.  Value  of 
real  estate  in  1866,  $1,616,068.  IT.  A  N.  "W. 
CO.  of  6a.,  bordering  on  Alabama;  area,  640 
sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1852,  12,079,- of  whom  4,259 
were  slaves.  It  has  a  beautifully  divenifled 
and  well  watered  surface,  rising  in  some  perta 
into  raountJiinfs  tho  liighestof  "whidi  T;i_vIor's 
ridge.  The  Etowah  aad  Ooateoanla  rivers  unite 
ttt  the  eouily  aeat  to  flomi  the  Amnmu  th9  lancl 
along  their  banks  is  of  excellent  quality,  and 
jwlm  large  crops  of  cott<»i,  groin,  and  potatoes. 
In  IWO  tiie  proanetioiiBattoraited  to1,976  balea 
of  cotton,  264,722  bushels  of  Indinn  corn,  15,370 
of  oats,  and  86,818  of  sweet  potatoes.  There 
were  S  newspaper  offices,  and  409  pnpfla  attend- 
ing public  schools.  Iron,  plumbago,  galena, 
slate,  satin  gpar,  and  ngato  aro  found  in  the 
county,  and  in  the  W.  part  there  is  a  vain* 
able  mineral  ppring.  OrL'nnizod  about  1838,  up 
to  which  time  tho  Ir  tnl  Imd  been  occupied  by 
the  Cherokee  Indian  I  C  apital,  Rome.  Valu«> 
of  real  estate  in  1S66,  $2,066,096.  III.  An  E. 
CO.  of  Ky. ;  area,  about  760  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
6,714,  of  whom  149  were  slaves.  It  has  a  hilly 
surface,  and  a  soil  suitable  for  pasturage.  It  ia 
rich  in  mines  of  hard  coal,  and  its  staple  pro- 
ductions are  Indinn  corn  and  pork.  In  1860  it 
yielded  208.826  bushels  of  com,  17,621  of  oats^ 
and  18,641  the.  of  flax.  There  were  4  ehtneheflL 
and  f?n2  pupils  atten<l;  n  public  schools.  Formed 
in  1799,  and  named  in  honor  of  OoL  John  Ftoyd, 
an  oflloer  In  the  rsTolvtlon.  Oapltal,  Fr«atoa> 
1 1  rg.  IV.  A  S.  E.  CO.  of  Tnd.,  borderin-^  rn 
the  Ohio  river,  which  separates  it  from  iven- 
tucky;  area,  148  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860, 14,876. 
Both  stirfaco  and  soil  aro  muclrdiver^ifird.  A 
range  of  steep  bills,  calle<l  the  "Knob.s,"  about 
600  feet  in  height,  traverses  the  country  from  K, 
to  S.,  and  yields  much  vnIn;i1>lo  timber.  There 
are  extensive  bods  of  iron  orv,  limestone,  sand- 
stone, and  slate.  The  staple  productions  are 
grain  and  pork,  and  in  1850  the  county  yielded 
181,961  bu&hels  of  Indian  corn,  80,706  of  wheat, 
61,154  of  oats,  and  8,941  tons  of  hay.  Orean- 
hvA  in  1«19.  Capital,  New  Albany.  V.  A  K. 
£.  CO.  of  Iowa,  traversed  by  Red  Cedar  river* 
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area,  about  550  fiq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  2,444. 
It  prodaoes  gruin  and  pastarage.  In  1856  the 
harvest  amounted  to  3,842  tons  of  hay,  6,889 
bushels  of  wheat,  7,769  of  oats,  64,097  of  Indian 
corn,  and  10,666  of  potatoes.    Capital,  Webster. 

FLOYD,  Got.  Johh,  an  American  statesman 
and  soldier,  bom  in  Virginia,  Oct.  8,  1769,  died 
in  Camden  co.,  Ga.,  Juno  24, 1889.  Ills  fatlter, 
having  suffered  severe  pecuniary  losses  during  the 
reyolationary  war,  brought  nphts  son  to  the  trade 
of  a  carpenter,  and  abont  1791  emigrated  with 
him  to  Georgia,  where  young  Floyd  was  engaged 
log  maaj  yean  ia  boildba  boats  near  the  moath 
Ot  tin  SuitiBA  riTtr.  Bttiring  with  a  oom> 
potency,  he  served  in  tlio  etnte  legislature,  was 
ohosea  reproaeatative  from  G^rgia  in  the  gen* 
eral  ooogren  In  1826,  served  tiiere  9  yean,  and 
was  afterward  appointed  a  m<yor-general  of 
militia.  During  the  war  of  1812  ho  rendered 
tfficient  service  in  protecting  the  state,  and  alao 
during  the  Indian  wars  which  followed. 

FLOYD,  JouN  BuohaxjlK,  U.  8.  secretary 
of  war,  born  in  Montgomery  (now  Pulaski)  co., 
Va.,  in  1806.  He  was  graduated  at  South  Car- 
olina college  in  1826,  studied  law,  was  admitted 
to  tho  bar  in  1828,  and  in  1886  removed  to  He- 
lena, Arkansas,  where  he  practised  his  profes- 
sion for  2  or  8  years.  In  1839  he  returned  to 
Virginia,  and  settled  in  Washington  oo.  In 
1647  he  was  elected  to  the  lower  branch  of  the 
Virginia  legislature,  and  was  reelected  in  1849. 
In  December  of  that  year  the  general  assembly 
chose  him  governor  of  the  state  for  the  term 
expiring  Jan.  1, 1668.  In  1656  be  was  again 
elected  to  the  legislature.  In  1856  ho  was 
chosen  a  presidential  elector,  and  v^ted  for 
lames  Bnohanan,  far  whose  nomination  be  had 
exerted  himself  at  the  democratic  national  con- 
vention at  Cincinnati,  and  in  whose  favor  dur- 
liiff  tiie  oootest  preceding  the  election  he  had 
made  many  speeches.  In  March,  1857,  ho  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Buchanan  secretary  of  war. 

FIX)YD,  WiLUXM,  an  American  general,  and 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, born  in  Suffolk  CO.,  N.  Y.,  Deo.  17. 
1784^  died  in  Western,  Oneida  co.,  Aug.  4, 1891. 
Be  was  the  son  of  an  opulent  land  owner,  whose 
ancestors  hod  immigrated  from  Wales,  and 
settled  on  Long  island.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
differences  b^ween  Great  Britain  and  her 
American  colonies,  Floyd  ardently  espoused  the 
cau^o  of  tlie  latter,  and  was  appointed  to  the 
conunand  of  Soflblk  county,  ana  a  delegate  to 
the  flnt  continental  congress  in  Philadelphia. 
During  his  absence  the  British  a'^cmbUd  a 
BftTal  force  in  Gardiner's  bav,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  invading  Long  island  and  levying 
contributions;  but  just  as  ther  were  alwut 
to  carry  out  their  object,  Gen.  Floyd  returned, 
fliMmMed4he  Bnffolk  militia,  and  displayed  so 
much  energy  and  daring  that  the  enemy  aban- 
doned their  enterprise.  In  1776  he  was  again 
appointednddc^gale  to  the  general  colonial  con- 
prca«»,  and  continued  a  member  by  successive 
electioua  for  S  years.  In  1777  he  was  chosen  a 
Moater  of  the  net*  of  Keir  Ynrki  ntahdog  at 


the  same  time  his  seat  in  congress.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  hrst  congress  under  the  con>tita> 
tion,  which  met  in  New  Y'ork  in  1788,  and  at 
the  close  of  his  term  declined  a  redlectioo.  He 
was  one  of  the  presidential  electors  in  1801, 
giving  his  vote  to  Mr.  Jefferson.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  oeoTeatioa 
to  revise  the  constitution  of  bis  native  state,  sad 
was  afterward  twice  presidential  elector. 

FLOGEI^  GuaxAT  Lcbbbohx^  a  German  en- 
entalist,  boni  in  Baataen,  Feb.  18,  IMt.  Be 
devoted  himself  to  philological,  and  especially 
to  oriental  stadiea  at  X«ipMc,  Viennn,  nod  Psrii^ 
and  in  1888  obtained  a  piufesaotriilp  «t  ¥ri«M^ 
which  he  held  till  1860,  when  he  resigned  it 
<m  account  of  his  feeble  health.  Uis  must  ia- 
portantiroffk  la  an  edition  of  Hn^Jt  KhdMi 
Arabic  bibliographic  and  encyclopfedic  lexicoe, 
with  a  Latin  translation  and  commentary,  pcb- 
BiAed  at  Leipsic  and  London,  at  the  expense  of 
the  oriental  translation  fund  (1885-'54),  in  7  vol- 
umes, lie  has  made  other  translations  from  ths 
Arabic,  and  pabliahed  works  on  tha  Kom  and 
on  Arabic  authors. — Johakn  Gotttriep.  aQ«r> 
man  lexicographer,  born  at  B&rby,  near  .^tLagde- 
burg.  Not.  tt,  178^  died  la  Leipeic,  Jnne  24^ 
1855.  He  was  employed  as  a  merchant's  cleric 
until  1810,  when  he  repaired  to  the  United 
States,  returned  to  Germany  in  1819,  and  offici- 
ated as  profeesor  of  the  Eo^ish  language  aft  the 
nniversity  of  Leipric  from  1824  to  1888,  when 
he  was  appointed  U.  8.  consul  in  Li  iix^ic.  He 
is  the  author  of  Drigl^Utf  otUr  lau/mdnHueiet 
W9rUi^^  In  lim  S^ifaehm  (Germaa,  Enf- 
lish,  and  French,  2d  ed.,  1854),  PralOtcha 
Mandbueh  der  englucAeh  MamUUeorrtifmh 
dent  (6th  ed.,  1868),  and  other  writings.  Hb 
most  popular  work  is  his  "Complete  Dictionary 
of  the  English  and  German,  and  German  aad 
EngUsh  Languages,^*  which  has  passed  throng 
several  editions,  and  U  extensively  used  in  Gfr" 
many,  England,  and  the  United  States. 

FLUOR  SPAR,  fluoride  of  calcium,  a  mineid 
species  consisting  of  fluorine  48.7,  and  calcicot 
61.8  per  cent.,  named  from  the  Latin  /iuo,  in 
referoiee  to  its  property  of  flowing  when  used 
as  a  flux.   It  is  met  with  in  crystals  of  cabical 
form,  which  earily  cleave  into  octahedrons  and 
tetrahedrons  by  removal  of  the  aolid  angles. 
These  crystals,  collected  in  groups,  their  faces 
presenting  a  fine  splendent  Instro,  and  tcioe 
brilliant  shade  of  red,  blae,  green,  or  pmpU^ 
constitute  aome  of  the  nMNt  beautiful  minera> 
logical  speofanena.  They  are  sometimes  trans- 
parent, but  commonly  translucent.    They  ars 
of  brittle  texture,  breakmg  into  qplintexy  and 
conohoidal  fragments.    The  hardnes  of  the 
mineral  is  4;  its  Fpocific  gravity  3.14  to  3.19. 
Coarsely  pulverized  and  heated,  it  emits  piwe> 
phoceaeent  light  of  Tariooi  oaloi%  whiei  an 
oest  exhibited  in  a  dark  room.    Before  the 
blowpipe  it  decrepitates  and  fuses  to  an  enamel 
It  is  met  with  in  veina  in  the  metemorpUs 
rocks,  and  in  the  limestones  of  formations  ss 
recent  as  the  coaL  In  the  north  of  England  it 
bnconunoii  gangoe  of  the  toad ▼dat  vhioh 
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r«  founf?  in  the  strata  of  the  coal  formation  ; 
nd  it  is  there  most  eonvenientlj  applied  as  a 
x:  for  the  reduction  of  tliese  ores,  for  which 
is  peculinrlj  ndapti  iL  Tho  coal  beds  also 
!ij»ocLatod  with  them  lumish  tho  fuel  for  ttiis 
voceaa.  The  most  famoos  locality  of  fluori^par 
t  at  Castleton,  in  Derbyshire,  Euglund,  whence 
lo  name  of  Derbyshire  spar  has  be<:u  given  to 
I  a  mineral.  It  is  there  found  in  the  fissures 
f  the  limestone  of  deep  blue  and  porple  colors, 
1  specimens  so  large  and  beautiful,  that  they 
ro  wrought  into  vases,  inkstands,  cups,  tables, 
so.,  -whidx  preaeut  fine  colors  «ad  poUsb.  bat 
rhkl],  frook  the  woftium  of  the  itoiw,  are  liable 
>  be  Boon  defaced  by  scratches.  Tlie  blue 
olor  is  ofkea  ao  intense  that  the  articlea  cannot 
«  woriced  thin  enongh  to  exbthit  the  fhade; 
ut  by  heating  tho  stone  iicarly  rod  hot,  the  in- 
^oeitj  dimiiiishes,  and  Uie  blue  changes  to 
mathfitiiiek  By  oontinQiDg  the  heat  the  ool> 
r  diitappears.  Tlic  workmen  call  tho  stone 
i  iio  John.  They  chip  the  rough  block  into  a 
:de  shape  with  a  steel  point  and  nukUek,  and 
hea  heat  it,  so  that  on  applying  rosin  over  its 
□rfaoe,  this  will  fuse  and  penetrate  slightly 
ito  the  masa,  the  ol|}eot  of  which  is  to  check 
\e  tendency  to  cleave  a''  the  "^tonc  h  afterward 
•  urkod  in  the  lathe;  and  m  the  particles  uro 
emoved  in  thie  operation,  the  rosining  is  oc- 
asionally  repeatea.  The  manufacture  is  do- 
cribed  as  a  difScult  one,  from  the  crystalliue 
tructare  with  its  fourfold  cl«)avage  causing  the 
uiuBS  to  split  np  in  unexpected  pkoes.  The 
«B<  workmen  often  fail  in  turning  very  thin 
.oUow  articles.  Fluor  spar  is  found  at  many 
oetiitiee  in  the  United  States,  but  has  been  very 
ttde  need  for  praetioal  pnrpoeea.  Fine  crys- 
als^  commonly  of  green  color  and  very  large 
iae,  are  found  la  different  places  in  Jefiforaon 
ad  8c.  Lftwrenoe  ooantiei,  IT.  Y.,  and  at  Roe> 
io  tliey  have  been  used  as  a  flux  in  sriirlting 
he  lead  ores  found  tliere.  In  Illinois^  below 
SmiwiimCowd  on  the  Ohio,  it  is  found  in  large 
orple  crystals,  with  the  same  associations  of 
daa  ores  and  coal  that  accompany  it  in  the 
lOtth  d  England.  Tho  lead  veins  of  Uie  meta- 
3orphio  rock^  of  New  England  often  contain 
;  as  one  of  tho  gongues.  From  fluor  spar  is 
'btained  fluorine,  which,  combined  with  hydro- 
cn  in  the  fom  of  hydroflnorio  aoid,  is  need  to 
tcli  gloss. 

FLUORESCENCE,  an  appearance  of  emitted 
ght  from  oertiun  bodies,  solid  or  liquid,  due  to 
iipingement  on  such  bodies  of  differently  coi- 
ned light  or  of  chemical  rays.  Tho  solar  beam 
I  a  ^eai  of  rays  of  8  kinds:  1,  thermal  rays^ 
ivisible;  2,  luminous  rays,  visible;  8,  ao^o 
r  cfaeznical  rays,  invisibk^ ;  find  of  these  3 
tods  the  degree  of  reirangibilitr  is  in  the 
rdar  in  which  they  are  here  natned.  The  first 
od  ttiird  of  these  also  overlap  and  mingle  with 
M  lominous.  Again,  a  beun  of  light  trans- 
dtted  throqgh  ft  piediiim  is  seen  only  in  the 
ne  of  emer^nce ;  or  if  the  medium  be  color- 
i,  ftod  the  tUnminated  portion  ^ve  out  light 
I  all  dirtotioii«.tlili  h$»  in  tU  otdinuy  oues 


the  color  of  tho  mc  rl'tim.   The  phenomena  now 
to  be  detailed  furnisli  a  marked  exception  to 
the  principle  just  stated ;  and  they  are  among 
the  most  significant  of  modern  optlcul  discov- 
eri^ — Sir  David  Brewstwr,  in  1833,  having 
thrown  a  bcim  of  sunlight,  concecti  it d  by* 
lens,  througli  an  nleohalio  solution  of  chloro- 
phyl  contained  in  a  transparent  vessel,  found 
that  while  the  emergent  beam  was,  as  should 
be  expected,  of  the  color  of  the  solution-^a  fino 
emerald  ereen — the  path  of  the  beam  through 
the  liquid  was  marked  to  a  certain  depth  by,  a 
bright  blood-red  light,  which  was  emitted  in  all 
direoCioDS.   SnppoMng'this  effect  due  to  a  re- 
flection of  part  of  the  admitted  light  by  minute 
solid  partides  suspended  in  the  liquidL  he  term- 
ed tht  pheoomenoD  one  of  internal  wperrion. 
He  ^MWrered  similar  results  in  fluor  .spar  and 
some  odier  media;  the  new  colors  however, 
not  bdng  always  the  same.  In  18w  BUr  Jtha 
Herschel  found  that  a  Aveak  solution  of  hisul- 
phate  of  quinine,  about  1  part  of  the  salt  to  200 
of  water,  acidulated  by  aodidon  of  a  little  sul- 
phuric acid,  when  viewed  by  transmitted  solar  « 
light,  appeared  (x>lorle68:  but  that,  ut  tho  Barno 
time,  it  emitted  from  atnln  stratum  at  the  sur- 
face at  which  tlio  b^fam  entered  a  beautiful 
sky-blue  light,  which  in  various  other  directions 
was  seen  as  if  emanating  from  the  liquid.  Be- 
yond the  thin  stratum  thus  seen,  the  peculiar 
blue  rays  no  longer  marked  the  course  of  tho 
beam,  nor  did  they  appear  in  a  second  or  third 
medium  of  the  same  kmd  into  which  the  beam 
was  SQcoessively  passed ;  whence  it  was  evident 
that  at  u  certain  depth  the  beam  had  lost  tho 
power  of^citiug  them.  Herscbeli  therefore, 
proposed  for  the  phenomenon  the  name  of  epi- 
polic  (6urface)  dispersion.   The  character  of  the 
oiumge  occurring  was  not  understood  until,  in 
186S,  Prof.  Btokea  aobmitted  the  subject  to  » 
more  careful  investigation.    ITo  reasoned  that 
the  facts  observed  by  Brewster  and  Bersohel 
were  the  same,  the  rays  which  prodoeed  the 
red  dispersed  light  possessing  too  power  of 
peaetratiug  to  a  greater  depth  before  being  eX' 
hausted  than  did  those  producing  tho  blue. 
The  latter  he  found  to  be  exhaui^ted  within  a 
film  about  y«  of  au  inch  thick,  but  tho  bluo 
light  to  which  Uiey  gave  rise  traversed  the  li- 
quid vith  perfect  freedom;  hence  there  must 
be  a  diilorenco  of  nature  between  the  producing 
and  the  produced  rays.   Such  differences  could,, 
probably,  only  be  explained  by  polarization  or 
change  of  refrangibility ;  but  the  supposition 
of  polarization  was  found  untenable,  and  tho 
case  was  not  one  of  phosphorescence.  In  order 
to  test  tiie  r«nidning  hypothesis,  Stokes  obtmn- 
ed  a  pure  luminous  spectrum  by  means  of  an 
achromatic  lens  and  two  or  more  flint-glass 
prisms,  and  in  place  of  reoMviiig  the  colors  on 
a  screen,  held  the  quinine  solution  in  thewj  suc- 
cessively,  in  the  less  refrangible  colors  no  ef- 
fect was  obeenrad;  but  at  about  the  middle  of 
tho  violet  space  the  blue  diffused  light  made  its 
appearance  at  the  entering  surface,  as  if  the  li- 
qaH  medium  had  there  peoome  selMnminoos. 
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This  resolt  appeared  in  all  parts  of  the  tipper 
violeti  md  nnUl  the  tube  Imd  been  carried  to 
ioni0  distance  into  the  ordinarily  dark  spaoo 
beyond,  occupied  by  tbo  chemical  rays.  The 
depth  of  tlio  striituni  thus  lamijaous  at  first  ex- 
ceeded the  tiiiekness  of  thdvaaad  used,  butii 
rapidly  diminished  in  the  npper  parts  of  the 
space  to  a  luioute  fraction  of  an  inch.  The 
blue  Ugl)t,  turned  aside  and  ogaia  dispersed  hy 
a  prism  hf^M  obliquely  in  its  course,  yielded  in 
some  degree  rays  having  various  refrangibil- 
itias,  with  color  corresponding,  the  higher 
colors  being  most  abundant.  By  other  ex> 
perimonts,  also,  the  bine  dispersed  light  was 
separated  from  tlie  inducing  violet  raya;  and 
it  was  fbnnd  tliat  the  former  always  oorre^oad- 
•d  to  a  iHmd  colon  hAos/w  fha  plam  or  the 
latter.  Tho  light  thus  acted  on,  then,  bad  its 
refiranffibility  oiwajs  lowered.  Thus  the  re- 
nivlnli1«  oonclaaioii  was  anived  that,  by 
passing  light  through  particular  media,  oeilain 
rays  belonging  to  the  violet  ^aco  have  their 
]«Ra»rin»UKj,  and  of  ooorse  their  color,  let 
♦  down  m  the  scale,  while  portions  of  tbr^  invis- 
ible chemical  rays  in  like  manner  become  let 
down  ao  at  toiUi  wifliin  the  range  of  viaiUMty, 
and  to  appear  as  colored  light.  In  the  undnla- 
tory  tlieory,  these  results  are  explicable  only  b^ 
an  increase  of  tiie  wftT»4ength  and  time  of  vi- 
bration, witb  n  ron'tipeinent  diminution  of  the 
velocity  of  the  rays  thus  aft'ectod.  Tbo  case  is 
one  of  degradation  of  light;  in  tho  clilorophyl 
solution  there  is  a  fall  from  higher  colors  to 
red ;  in  the  quinine  solution,  from  invisible  or 
violet  to  a  mixture  whose  predominant  hue  is 
bine ;  in  canary  glass,  colored  yellow  by  oxide 
or  salts  of  uranium,  from  {nvinblo  or  violet  to 
green.  Tho  striking  feature  in  these  results  is 
the  conversion  of  the  unseen  ray-power,  which 
iMrdftiarny  Induces  ehflfmbm  only,  a*  In  tlMds- 
compo  iti  .n  iif  (  arlx)nic  acid  and  fixation  of 
carbon  within  the  green  leaves  of  plants,  and 
in  the  blackndnf  of  the  photographle  plate, 
Into  common  light,  thus  proving  tbo  intimate 
velation,  if  not  the  identity,  of  the  two.  Stokes 
has  given  to  the  phenomenon  the  name  of  fluor- 
escence, 08  having  been  seen  in  fluor  spar;  and 
this  name,  conveying  no  theory  of  the  case,  is 
preferred.  It  Is  oonveniently  observed  by  pen- 
cilling over,  by  candle  light,  a  sheet  of  white 
paper  with  tho  quinine  solution,  or  by  tracing 
<wnh  it  letters  on  the  paper ;  nothing  unnsnal  u 
observed  on  tho  paper,  which  is  as  white  as  be- 
fore, until  it  is  brought  into  some  light  well 
supplied  with  chemical  rays,  and  not  too  bright- 
ly lomimNis  ior  witnMring  the  effect  (as  into  a 
boam  in  m  ofiierwise  Huk  room),  when  fluor- 
esoenoe  appears;  and  when  in  sucli  a  room  tbo 
beam  is  decomposed,  the  luminous  spectrum 
bidden  from  the  view,  and  the  peper  Drought 
into  the  ii!trn  violet  space  (which  is  of  it.self,  of 
course,  dai  k),  its  sadden  lighting  up  with  a  pole 
blue  radiance  is  an  efl^t  apparently  little  short 
of  the  supcrnatnrnl.  Otlirr  flnorn^cent  media 
are  infusion  of  hor:>c-chedtuut  bark,  or  its  active 
prladpls^  meiditte^  thoinAisim  «f  Hedsof  d!»- 


tura  BtramoniuTtK,  tlnotore  of  tnnneric,  &e.  Gss 
and  candle  light  excite  Utile  or  no  visible  flaor- 
caeence;  hence  these  tie  poor  in  actime  hq^ 
The  flflfiies  of  bydrofren  ana  of  snlphur  bor^)^ 
in  alcohol  givu  v<  ry  di^tiuct  results;  hence  these 
nbeond  in  tho?4:  nv.  -.  But  so  rich  in  this  n- 
speot  is  the  light  of  the  voltaio  nro  from  metal- 
lic points,  that  it  produces  fluorescence  throe^ 
a  space  6  or  8  times  the  length  of  the  luukkooi 
spectrum.  It  is  worthy  of  remnrl^  boweiw^ 
that  the  fluorescent  space  can  be  delBflted  t» 
any  considerable  distance  above  tT»o  violet,  only 
when  the  prisms  employed  are  of  <raactxi  gjaw 
at  onoe  oats  down  tin  eflbet  withte  namw 
limit>,  provliii:  that  it  is  hlglily  opaque  to  tiri 
chemical  rays,  for  which  qoartz  aervea  as  t^ 
tree  ^MB.  In  1868  Vr.  Bobioaoa  of  ^mik 
foond  tho  light  of  the  aurora  borealt?  to  pro- 
duce, for  its  intensity,  very  marked  flnorcscsais 
— anotlMr  Am!  Ihvoring  the  electrical  eHi^if 
that  phenomenon. — M.  Niejico,  the  roonjer, 
daims  (1869)  that  be  has  preserved  darinf  6 
nontha  the  photogenic  power  of  liizht.  in  wd 
paper  impregnated  with  tartnric  ncid  <^r  nitrite 
of  uranium,  exposed  for  half  an  hour  to  sii- 
Uglkt,  and  then  at  once  sealed  up  in  e  tin  tsbe. 
It  is  certain  that,  at  the  end  of  thi^  time,  this 
card  removed  in  the  dark,  placed  over  sensi- 
tized or  pbotographio  paper,  with  a  partislh 
translucent  drawing  or  printed  sheet  interpoMC, 
and  left  so  for  many  hours,  frfve*  a  very  gobi 
negative  picture  on  tbo  sensitized  paper,  tio 
latter  being  darkened  through  the  Mghth  aad 
protected  by  the  shades  of  the  interposed  %ml 
It  is  yet,  however,  a  qu-'  tim  whother  thii 
effect  is  due  to  preserved  light,  or  rather  acti^ 
ism,  or  to  theefl^  of  hydrogen  gas  Mtftae 
from  compound?  in  Tbo  prep  ared  card,  andacC- 
ine  chemicaliy  on  the  photographic  paper,  hr 
▼«Ue  drawings  in  flnoreaeent  anbetiBMM,  «s> 
po^'d  to  the  sun  and  immediately  or  eooa  after 
applied  in  the  dark,  acted  more  powedyfy; 
bnt  interposed  flnorMoent  bodies^  m  well  as 
glass,  arrested  tho  action. 

FLUORINE,  a  colorless  or  yellowish  ^^i^ 
body  separated  from  floor  spar  or  flsonde  oi 
calclnm  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid.  It  is 
regarded  as  an  clemeutar}'  suba^toaoa,  imd  ife 
chemical  equivalent,  calculated  from  the  sop- 
powil  'implo  ponihination  of  one  atom  each«/ 
calcium  andduorino  in  tluor  spar,  is  given  a*  19. 
Ittslbnndin  the  teeth  and  bones  of  animoli,  m 
sea  and  some  mineral  waters,  and  in  many  pb(^ 
phates  and  other  minerals.  On  acooont  of  the 
great  difficnlty  of  preventing  fluorine,  whai 
driven  (rom  its  combination  with  one  snfaitMO^ 
from  immediately  combining  with  any  olhsr 
with  wliich  it  comes  in  contact,  it  hiw  been  in- 
po^ble  to  investiinte  ita  qoalitiea  ia  its  ieoisted 
state,  andhenee«iedightnnoertainty  astaiti 
elementary  nature.  Lonyet  obtained  it  by 
composing  diy  fluoride  of  silver  by  means  cf 
ebteripe  gas  in  vewcliof  flnor  spnr.  Be  fend 
tlio  dry  fT.T^  possessed  affinities  onalogons  to 
tltose  of  oxygen  aad  snlphnr :  it  acted  upon 
almoat  all  mSit^  bd  ttlMked  8^fea^|r« 
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JhnD  of  bydroflnoric  acid,  however,  its  most  re- 
Mtfluible  property  is  its  rapidly  corroding  thia 
■obstance ;  and  for  this  nMoa  it  fa  the  aoeDt 
employed  for  etching  glass,  as  in  marking  tner- 
mometer  and  other  graduated  tubes,  the  bottles 
ef  ehemists  and  apotheoarlM^  iui.  It*  pres- 
enoe  is  detected  in  any  bo<ly  f»iippose<l  to  con- 
tain it,  by  sabmitting  this  in  a  vessel  of  ])Intinum 
or  lead,  which  are  but  slightly  affected  by  the 
acid,  to  the  action  of  concentrnttil  hulphuric 
acid,  and  placing  a  plate  of  glass  across  the 
moath  of  the  vessel  to  receive  the  vapors  evolved 
on  the  cppUoation  of  a  gentle  heat.  This  b  the 
proeeflBbj  which  hydrofluoric  or  flnohvdric  acid 
IS  obtained  fk-om  fluor  spar,  the  metallic  vessel 
being  a  retort,  ftamiahed  with  e  crooked  neck 
mi  lead,  in  which  the  vapor  oondenses  in  the 
water  placed  In  the  bend  to  receive  it  and  which 
ie  kept  cool  bj  beins  siirroanded  wrai  ioe.  It 
rmey  Ao  be  ODtaiaea  by  oondenrit^  the  Tepon 
withouttlie  nso  of  water  in  tho  lead  tube  ;  in  this 
■tate  it  ia  called  anhydrous  fluohydrio  acid.  It 
ii »  eolorlees  fluid,  of  spedfio  gravity  1.06,  bofle 
at  86°,  and  cannot  be  made  to  congeal  at  any 
temperature.  It  has  a  strong  affinity  for  water, 
Hi  vapor  rising  and  Ibrming  thick  white  ftunes 
as  it  combines  with  the  moisture  in  tho  air,  until 
by  dilution  this  action  at  last  ceases.  Dropped 
teto  water,  a  sound  b  produced  with  the  fall  of 
each  drop,  as  if  it  had  been  red-hot  iron.  When 
diluted  with  water  it  is  highly  corrosive,  and 
according  to  its  strength  may  produce  ii^wrj  by 
teaching  the  skin.  A  single  drop  of  the  anhy- 
drous acid  may  produce  acute  inflammation  ac- 
eonpenied  wiUi  TeT^ .  The  marks  made  by  the 
gaseous  acid  when  used  for  etching  are  fine  and 
visible  on  account  of  their  opacity,  while  those 
produced  by  the  liquid  ore  transparent,  and  must 
eomeqoen^y  be  deenly  etched.  The  product  of 
^ieeelloD  or  the  hyorafluorio  arid  upon  silicions 
substances  ia  the  gaseous  compound  known  as 
fluosiUoio  acid  or  flooride  of  silicium ;  and  thoa 
1m  s  iiieiiM  aflbrded  of  votetilizing  silMW  and  re- 
moving it  ft'om  some  of  its  combinattOM^  hj 
which  their  analysid  i^  facilitated. 

TLUBHINO,  a  post  village  and  townthip  of 
Queens  co.,  N.  Y. ;  pop.  in  1855,  7,970;  dis- 
tance irum  N.  Y.  city  about  8  miles.  It  is 
iitaated  at  the  head  of  a  bay  of  the-same  name 
ojK'niiig  into  Long  Island  sound,  and  has  daily 
commuuiciition  with  Now  York  by  railroad  and 
ateanibuat.  In  1 855  it  contained  10  churches  (1 
Ctmpregntional,  2  Friends',  3  Methodist,  2  Epis- 
copal, 1  Kefomied  Dutch,  and  1  Koman  CatJio- 
lie),  several  schools  and  seminariei^  9  newspaper 
offices,  and  a  number  of  extensive  nurseries  and 
gardens,  which  are  visited  by  multitudes  of  per- 
•oos  from  tlie  neighboring  citiee. 

FLU6UIN0  (Dutch,  F/iMMfi^en),  a  fortified 
town  and  seaport  of  Holland,  in  the  island  of 
"Walcheren,  province  of  Seeland,  on  the  N.  shore 
of  the  eetnary  of  the  W.  Scheldt,  fiO  m.  S.  W.  of 
Botlefdam;  pop.  about  8,000.  ItfeweUboilt, 
and  contains  several  churches,  schools,  and  char- 
itable inatitottons,  6  market  plaoes,  exteoAve 
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doekyarJi,  a  tomi  hiO,  and  an  'exchange,  neir 

which  is  a  statue  of  Admiral  de  Ruyter,  who 
was  a  native  of  this  place.  Tho  principal  man- 
vflustaree  aie  beer,  soap,  and  oil ;  but  the  inhab- 
itants arc  chiefly  engn^jcd  in  commerce,  and 
branches  of  industry  subsidiary  thereto.  The 
port  of  Flushing  fa  formed  br  9  laolee  wfaiob 
break  tho  force  of  the  sea.  The  town  is  con- 
nected with  tho  river  by  2  large  and  deep  canals, 
one  of  them  being  navigable  for  first-class  incr' 
chant  sliips.  The  Frt-ncli  took  possession  of  tho 
town  iu  1795,  and  madu  it  a  principal  station 
for  their  fleets.  In  1809  it  was  bouioarded  and 
taken  by  the  British  under  Lord  Chatham,  but 
was  soon  after  ovacuated.  It  is  tho  seat  of  an 
admiralty  board. 

FLUTE,  a  wind  instrument,  which  under  dif- 
ftirent  forms  and  names  has  been  in  use  for  more 
than  4,000  years.  It  was  familiar  to  the  Egyp- 
tians from  a  remote  period  of  their  hiatoiy,  and 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  was  a  Isvorite 
pastoral  instrument,  fiiiployed  also  on  sacred 
and  fostive  occasions,  in  military  band^  and  at 
ItaDerab.  Its  preaeot  name  fa  derlred  from  the 
Latin  Jluta,  meaning  a  lamprey,  an  ocl  caught 
in  the  Sicilian  wateins,  whoee  side  is  perforated 
with  Thoks  like  the  Ante.  The  Egyptian  Ante 
was  from  2  to  8  feet  long,  and  was  generally 
played  by  the  performer  sitting  on  the  ground ; 
while  that  of  tiie  Greeks  proMbly  ^d  not  ex* 
ceed,  if  it  e»iualled,  a  foot  in  length.  At  Ath' 
ens  it  was  once  in  great  repute,  but  was  final* 
ly  superseded  by  the  lyre,  the  use  of  which  dU 
not  aistort  tho  face,  while  it  allowed  the  ac- 
companiment of  the  voice.  In  Thebes,  Sparta, 
and  other  places,  however,  it  continued  a  nvor* 
ite.  Hie  Spartan  flutists  were  a  hereditary  or- 
der, and  the  Spartan  soldiers  are  said  to  have 
mofohed  to  battle  to  the  sound  "  of  Dorian 
flutes  and  soft  recorders."  The  Ekjrp^i'^  ^P" 
pear,  from  their  ancient  pictures  and  sculptures, 
to  have  blown  tho  iustruinent  through  a  lateral 
opening  near  one  end,  and  to  have  produced  the 
nsnensry  modnlattoiia  of  sonnd  by  neana  «# 
holes  on  the  side ;  btnoe  their  ittsfenuient  prob- 
ably difiiMred  littlefrem  the  modera flfo.  The 
Ante  of  tiie  Ch«sks  and  Romans  was  probably 
more  in  tho  nature  of  the  i)ipo,  and  was  double 
as  well  as  single,  being  often  composed  of  2 
tubes  of  reed  or  wood, j>erforated  with  holes 
and  played  together.  Until  tho  early  part  of 
the  18th  century  it  retained  tho  form  of  the 
pipe,  and  was  called  the  English  or  commdlflllls^ 
and  sometimes  tho^iJ/«  d  bfc,  from  the  resem- 
blance of  the  mouthpiece  to  the  beak  of  a  bird. 
It  was  plaved  in  tlie  manner  of  tlio  clarinet, 
and  had  7  nnger  holes,  but  no  keys.  Tliis  gave 
place  somewhat  more  than  a  century  ago  to  the 
German  flute,  which  in  its  most  periect  form 
consists  of  a  tube  of  hard  wood  or  ivory  about 
27  inches  in  length,  separable  into  4  joints,  and 
having  from  6  to  12  finser  keys  for  Bcmitones. 
It  fa  wown  tbroosh  a  kteral  hole  at  one  eDd| 
and  baa  a  oonpasi  of  nearlT  8  octaves,  ften  0 
below  tho  treble  staflF  to  0  in  altissimo.  The 
modem  flute  fa  highly  effiMtive  in  an  orohestni 
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bat  1ms  fallen  into  some  duorepnte  for  the  per* 
formance  of  solos,  in  consequence  of  the  flimsy 
Rnd  tasteless  obaraotor  of  the  mosio  too  fre- 
quently written  for  it,  and  which  servea  to  ex- 
hi  bit  tho  ekill  of  tho  player  rather  than  the  ca- 
of  the  instrument. — ^Xhe  Octxtk  Flutb, 
abo  th«  jnowlv,  ia  a  auall  ahrill  inatm- 
Hunt  of  the  flute  species,  an  octavo  higher  thin 
the  oommon  flute.  Its  pieroiiw  sounds  are  oal j 
afRwtlina  in  a  large  oreihestra  or  hi  military  bands. 
— Flitte  Smr,  on  the  organ,  a  range  of  pipes 
tuned  in  nnisoa  with  the  diapason,  andintenued 
to  imitafee  tibe  aonnds  of  tho  flute. — One  of  tb» 
best  German  flutists  of  tho  18th  century  was 
Quanta,  the  flutist  of  Frederic  II.  of  Prussia. 
I)cvienne(died  in  1802)  and  Berbigoiaraeqiiired 
a  high  repntation  in  France ;  an<l  fimoMf»  tho 
great  fluHsts  of  tho  present  century  m  Uenjui- 
ny  were  Fiirstenau  and  his  son  (died  respect- 
ively in  1819  and  1852),  and  in  England  Charles 
Nicholson,  whoso  father  had  also  been  celebrated 
in  the  preceding  century.  Among  oelebrated 
living  flutists  are  the  following :  Theobald  BOhm, 
flutist  of  the  king  of  Bavaria,  born  about  1602, 
who  invented  about  1833  a  new  flute  known  as 
the  Bdhm  flute,  which  is  snid  to  combine  im- 
provements  In  nearly  every  part  of  .the  instrn- 
mont,  and  wrote  in  1847  a  treatise  on  recent  im- 
provements in  the  mannfaotnre  of  flutes^  which 
W88  translated  info  Fk«iidh  (Jk  laJkMeationtt 
demien  peifftttiUimmmU  det  .jfit««,  Paris, 
1648).  His  new  Ante,  at  firat  Defected,  is  now 
almost  generally  adopted.  Joan  Louis  Tnlon, 
born  in  Paris  in  I786j  and  professor  of  the  con- 
servatory there.  Loms  Drooet,  bom  in  Amstw- 
dam  in  1792,  for  some  time  Tulou*to  rival  in  FM^ 
is,  has  resided  since  1S31  in  Belgium  enpiTiged  In 
manufacturing  musical  iastmments.  The  prin- 
olpal  flute  manufacturers  of  the  present  day 
are  Koch  and  Ziegler,  Vienna;  Clair  Godfrey, 
Paris ;  and  liudaU,  Rose,  Carte,  and  co.,  Loudon. 

FLUVANNA,  a  central  co.  of  Va.,  boundad  & 
by  James  river,  and  intersected  by  tho  Rivanna; 
area,  170  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  9,487,  of  whom 
4,737  wero  slaves.  Between  the  rivers  there 
are  some  level  traotSi  but  elaewbera  the  sorftoo 
ia  generally  rough.  The  toil  of  tho  rlrer  bot> 
toms  i«  fertile ;  in  many  otlier  parts  it  is  sterile. 
Gold  is  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Palrnyra,  the 
capital.  The  prodnetioaain  1850  wore  1,054,974 
lli^  (  if  tobacco,  200,174  bushel?  of  Indian  corn, 
and  92,657  of  wheat.  There  were  a  number  of 
nriOfl  and  flMtorios,  14  olrarahoa,  and  856  pupils 
attending  public  schools;  value  of  real  estato 
in  1850,  $2,106,489.  The  Jamos  rivor  canal 
pawWM  along  the  Dorder  of  the  county.  Flnvan- 
ma  was  fonncr!  from  Albemarle  co.  in  1777. 

FLUX  (Lar.  jrfua,  to  flow),  a  substance  used 
to  facilitate  the  fusion  of  minerals,  and  fre- 
quently their  decomposition.  A  groat  variety 
of  materials  servo  this  purpose,  and  one  or  an- 
other is  used  according  to  the  nature  of  the  body 
to  be  treated,  and  the  chemical  action  desired. 
Some  by  their  ready  fusibility  induce  the  £4ime 
condition  in  bodies  in  c<jntact  with  them,  which 
aro  diffioolt  to  malt;  othonu  thoni^  iiajmBj  bo 


as  inftasible  as  fho  oorapomids  flicy  n«  liiowgli 

in  contact  ^viU^  present  ingredients  which  f-o*- 
aess  affinities  for  some  of  those  in  tho  body  te 
be  aoted  upon,  and  fbrion  than  tokos  plooo  wtA 
inntTial  decomposition  and  recornl  inntion  of 
elements.  Thus  in  treating  the  oommon  aiikioBS 
ores  of  iron,  whidi  are  extremely  diffiedlt  to 
Tiielt,  limestone,  still  more  infusible,  is  employed, 
and  tho  lime  uniting  with  the  silica  enters  at 
once  into  fusion,  whue  the  oxide  of  iron,  fioel 
from  its  original  combination,  rit  the  sa^ne 
time  decomposed  by  the  carbon  of  tiie  fuel  oom- 
blidng  with  its  oxygen,  and  Ao  iron  flows  ftaiL 
The  carbon  itself  may  be  regarded  also  as  % 
flux,  \t»  actiOQ  being  to  facilitate  this  process  ia 
tho  samo  manner  as  the  limestone  does.  Shoull 
the  iron  ores  be  calcjireous,  tho  mineral  flai  to 
aid  their  decompOiatioa  must  bo  silicious,  tliat 
t)te  same  funble  nlicates  may  be  prodnoed. 
Borax  is  a  flux  of  venr  general  application,  from 
the  readiness  with  which  it  forms  fosibk  com- 
pounds with  silica  and  otlier  ba.«es.  The  sob- 
ject  will  bo  ooottdered,  as  to  the  agplicatioQ  of 
particnlar  flnxea,  in  doioriUng  tho  molaiuria 
treatment  of  the  ores  of  the  viriioai  infllHk 
(See  also  Black  Flux,  and  Bobax.) 
FLUXTOire.  fieo  UAumujo,  and  Diiiaoa. 

TIAT,  C\i  rri  T8. 

FLY,  the  popular  name  of  the  dwtera^cr  two- 
wingod  insects,  of  wUch  a  fiunf Iwr  ofiawifis  ii 

tlio  rnmmon  house  fly.    Thry  ha""e  a  sncLin» 
proboscis,  2  veined  and  membranous  wings,  asA 
i  poiaon  behind  the  wings ;  they  nsdaifo  a 
complete  transformation.   The  characters  cf 
the  order  have  been  sufficiently  detailed  la  the 
•rtido  I>iFSBBa,aiid  therefore  onlyoome  of  the 
most  common  nles  of  the  family  musrad^T  wiO 
be  noticed  here.    The  house  fly  (musea  d4fnush 
tica,  Linn.)  of  Europe  Is  considered  distinct 
from  thr>  American  species  by  Or.  Harris,  wLo 
calls  the  latter  IT.  harpyia  ;  h  begins  to  appear 
in  houses  in  July,  sometimes  a  lit  lo  .  uri  r. 
becomes  very  abundant  toward  tho  end  of 
August,  and  dooa  not  disappear  nntil  killed  by 
c«ld  weather ;  the  eggs  are  deposited  in  dung,  in 
which  the  larvie  undeixo  their  traosfornulioaa; 
oonsequently  this  spedos  is  moat  nmnorooo  fn 
tho  vicinity  of  stables  and  unclean  places.  Tlie 
swarms  of  snmmor  are  doabtloaa  tho  progeny 
of  ft  lew  indiTldnala  which  have  onrmoa  tae 
winter  in  Fomr.  protected  noolc,  and  are  not 
produced  from  eggs  laid  the  preceding  season; 
It  is  poonblo  that  a  feiw  may  pass  the  nintsr 
the  pupa  state,  and  be  dev  l'   o  1  by  the  wanr.th 
of  spring.   Among  tho  thousands  of  domestic 
flies,  all  are  of  tbo  some  rico,  tiiooe  larger  or 
smaller  being  of  difierent  species,  and  neitber 
very  old  nor  very  young  individoals      the  JC 
dometUea;  the  house  fly  iaaoobft  oooalaBtoiMi- 
pan  ion  of  mnn,  that  its  presence  in  a  cf>nil  or 
other  island  is  sufficient  evidence  tliat  hamaa 
inhabitanti  are  not  or  have  not  been  far  distant 
This  common  and  despised  creature  otTers  to  (lie 
mlcrosoopist  and  naturalist  some  of  the  mcai 
striking  proofs  of  creative  design.   The  2  oom- 
ponnd  ^00  cootaiA  at  nanj  aa  4^000  Amtak 
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tho  comoa  of  &  separate  ocellus;  the 
BpincUs  through  which  air  enters  the  trachesa 
nre  provided  with  a  kind  of  sieve  formed  by 
minute  interlaced  fibres,  which  prevents  the  in* 
trodactioii  of  dost  and  foreign  substances  ;  the 
lignla^  or  prolongation  of  tho  anterior  portion 
of  the  lower  lip,  commonly  but  impronerlj 
«Bned  the  tongue,  fbrms  the  ohMf  pwt  of  the 
proboscis,  which  receives  as  its  upper  portion 
the  lancet-liko  organs  formed  by  the  pieces  of 
the  upper  Jaw;  by  this  proboscis  the  fly  socks 
tip  flnms,  and  snbstanees  like  sugars,  which  it 
diasolvefl  by  means  of  a  kind  of  saliva  poured 
.  through  ita  channel.  It  is  well  known  that  flies, 
and  many  other  insects,  have  the  power  of 
creeping  up  smooth  perpendksaliv  sarfltoea,  tnd 
of  w^ilking  on  ceilings  with  their  backs  down- 
ward. The  lost  Joint  of  the  tarsus  is  provided 
-wftti  f  strong  hooka,  and  a  pair  of  Tnemlmtioui 
«xpan8ions(pu^cl/^■),ll(  ^«  t  with  numerons hairs, 
«aoh  having  a  minute  disk  at  the  extremity. 
There  hae  heen  eonriderable  difference  of 
c^inion  as  to  the  precise  ino<lo  in  -vvhi  h  tlii=; 
iq»parstn8  enables  tne  fly  to  walk  in  oppoeitioa 
to  the  force  of  gravity.  Derhara,  Home,  Kirby, 
and  SjH  ncc  Vclit^ved  that  the  polvilli  act  as 
■■ekers,  a  vncuuin  being  formed  beneath,  and  the 
iineet »  held  up  by  the  pramiM  of  the  atmos- 
phere flgninst  rboir  Tipper  snrfifice;  others  hnve 
maintained  that  tho  adhesion  is  due  to  a  viscid 
Bqnid  secreted  from  the  bottom  of  the  foot 
JDr.  Hooke  and  Mr.  Blaokwall  assert  that  the 
soles  of  the  feet  are  so  closely  beset  with  minute 
bristles  that  they  cannot  be  brought  in  contact 
with  any  surface  so  as  to  produce  a  vacuum, 
and  believe  that  the  support  is  owing  to  the 
strictly  mechanical  action  of  these  hooks.  IKir. 
fiepworth  ("  Joonud  of  Mioroeoopioal  Science,** 
TMt.  II.  end  fit.)  raooDoDes  these  apparently  eon* 
tr;i(lictory  opinion by  t!ic  Ci'i;i('1n=ion  th:it  tlic^ 
jtttQQte  disks  at  the  end  of  the  individual  hairs 
Mk  fls  sneken^  eadh  of  thsm  seeratiiif  a  non- 
Tiscid  liqui  ?.  wliifh  renders  the  adhesion  perfect 
— a  structure  w  hich  exists  on  a  larger  scale  in 
the  feet  of  rf^  f  ;  •  a  and  other  beetles.  Mr. 
White,  in  hia  "  Natural  History  of  Sdbome," 
obeerveS|  in  confirmation  of  tho  views  of  Dcr- 
Imi,  Ibst,  toward  the  oloee  of  the  year  when 
flies  crowd  tho  windows  in  a  slupu:ish  ni  f! 
torpid  condition,  they  are  hardly  abid  to  hit 
thstr  legs,  and  many  are  actually  glood  to  the 
g^lasB,  and  there  die  from  inability  to  over- 
come the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is 
well  known  tliat  some  lizards  possess  a  sim- 
ilar fi&eolihr,  and  a  similar  apparatus  to  acconnt 
for  it  Though  bred  in  nlth,  and  living  In 
unclean  places,  the  fly  delights  to  brush  off 
the  dost  by  rubbing  its  feet  together,  and  to 
dean  Its  eyes,  head,  corslet,  and  wings  by  Its 
foro  an  !  hind  legs;  this  process,  which  resem- 
bles that  adopted  by  cats  for  a  similar  pnrpoee^ 
wacf  be  ieen  in  sunny  places  on  any  snmiiier^ 
day.  fntidy  housekeepers  are  generally  trou- 
bled witii  swarms  of  flies,  which  cover  every 
fflifito  of  food  by  day  and  the  walls  by  night; 
fttadditiMitokiSfiDgiooBisdMk  and  patting 


eatables  beyond  their  reach,  a  diah  of  strong 
green  tea,  well  sweetened,  wiD  be  eagerly  tast- 
ed bpr  them,  ntul  ]>rove  a  certain  ])oison;  ac- 
cordmg  to  Mr.  bpcnoe,  a  netting  of  large  meshes 
stretdwd  neross  a  window  of  a  room  lighted 
only  on  one  side  will  not  bo  passed  by  flies. 
— The  blue-bottle  or  blow  fly  (J/,  {ealliphordi 
tomitoria^  Linn.)  \&  a  largo,  buxzing  species,  or 
a  blue-black  color,  with  a  broa(^  steel-blue, 
hairy  hind  body  ;  it  is  found  in  summer  about 
slaughter  houses  and  all  places  where  meats  are 
kep^  which  it  frequents  for  the  purpose  of  d^* 
positing  its  eggs  on  animal  rantmices.  The 
eggs,  usually  called  fly  blows,  are  hatched  in  3 
or  8  hours  after  they  are  laid  j  ^e  larva  in- 
eresse  so  rapidly  in  S  or  4  days,  and  are  so 
voracious,  that  Linnious  did  not  greatly  exag« 
gerate  when  he  said  that  the  larva  of  8  females 
of  this  species  will  devoor  tho  earaus  of  a 
horse  as  cnicKly  n-  ■^vould  a  lion;  they  pn--i  tlio 
pupa  state  in  the  ground  or  in  some  crevice,  the 
taiVal  drin  not  being  cast  off,  but  changed  into 
nv.  shaped  case ;  from  this  they  emerge  as 
flics  m  a  few  days,  or,  if  hatched  late  In  the 
season,  remain  undumged  tinough  tho  winter. 
A  smaller,  brilliant,  bluc-grecn  fly,  with  black 
Ims,  much- resembling  tlio  M.  (lucilia)  Ccemr 
of  Sarope,  lays  its  eggs  on  meat  and  tho  csr- 
casse*!  of  animals. — Tho  flesh  fly  {tarcophaaa 
carnaria,  Melg.),  somevvhat  longer  than  the 
blow  fly,  is  ovo-viviparoua,  that  is,  it  drops  the 
living  larva)  on  dead  and  decaying  animal  mat- 
ter, a  wise  provision  which  enables  these  active 
little  F<\avLii;_M-rH  lo  commence  at  onco  their 
work  of  purification.  A  single  female  will 
prodooe  abont  90,000  young,  whicih  bavo  been 
ascertained  by  Redi  to  increase  in  weight  near- 
ly 200  fold  in  M  hours;  K6aumnr  found  the 
asMinblngo  of  embryo  flies  In  this  hiseot  to  be 
coiled  like  a  watch  spring  or  a  roll  of  ribbon, 
when  unrolled  abont  2^  inches  long ;  the  larva 
strive  at  matmi^  in  succession,  ana  the  mother 
as  usual  dies  soon  after  tlu)  brood  is  hatched. 
The  color  of  tliis  European  spedos  is  black, 
with  lighter  stripes  on  the  shomdera^  and  gray- 
ish black  abdomen  checkered  with  lighter 
squares.  Another  species  of  Europe  is  tho 
mortvorum  (Linn.),  6  or  6  lines  long,  with  a 
pnV'en  hend,  prnyjch  black  thorax,  steel-blue 
abdomen,  and  white  wing  scales.  Both  of  these 
sometimes  deposit  their  young  on  wounds  and 
iU-conditionea  ulcers  of  the  living  human  body, 
as  most  snrgoons  have  had  oeeadon  to  witness. 
The  largest  American  Ri>ecies  is  the  aSI  Georgina 
(Wiedemann),  the  fietmales  of  which  are  about  i 
an  inch  long ;  the  Ihee  is  sUyeiy  white,  with  a 
black  spot  between  the  cop]«r-colored  eyes; 
the  thorax  light  eray,  with  7  blackstripes;  tho 
hind  bodv,  oonied  and  satiny,  is  ohedccned  with 
black  ana  white;  they  appear  abont  t1ie  end  of 
June,  and  continue  till  after  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust In  this  genua  the  bristles  on  the  antennss 
ore  plumose. — Tho  dung  fly  (gcatophaga  gUrco- 
rarioy  Meig.),  of  a  yellowish  olive  color,  de- 
posits its  eggs  in  soft  dnng;  at  the  upper  end 
they  hw  %  difsrgMit  piopliiai  which  pfavent 
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their  sinking  too  far  into  the  nidaa.  The  S. 
fttreata  (Harris)  of  the  Uidted  States  has  the 
samo  habit?,  and  hixa  hocn  erroneously  cliar{^>d 
•with  producing  the  potato  rot,  sitnplj  because 
the  larval  aro  foaM  upon  the  stalki  of  this 
plant,  developed  from  eggs  laid  iu  the  snrronnd- 
mg  manure.  The  moles  are  yellow,  with  hwry 
b<mjr  and  lega^  and  long  narrow  wines,  and  are 
aboat  i  as  large  as  a  lioney  bee ;  the  females 
are  smaller,  less  hairj,  and  olive-colorod ;  both 
young  and  adolt  insects  live  upon  dung,  and  do 
not  iqjore  plants. — The  atable  &j  {ftomoay$  eair 
eitranA,  Meig.)  is  a  -wdl-known  tonneotor  of 
nniiiKilH  and  man,  whoso  skin  it  perforates  by  a 
puofol  bite  in  sidtry  weather  and  jost  before 
nrins;  It  reacmUet  Teij  closelx  the  lionae  Hj, 
excejjt  that  the  antenna)  aro  feathered,  the 
proboscis  very  long  and  slender,  and  the  size 
■mdler;  H  attaoka  the  legs,  piercing  through 
thick  Btockings  and  the  thickest  hair,  return- 
ing to  the  attack  as  soon  as  driven  away; 
it  b  solitaijv  not  mmU  like  the  hoiue  fly, 
and  seldom  enters  hoQMS  unless  driven  in  by 
bad  weather;  it  is  most  abundant  in  August 
and  September,  when  it  is  a  great  pest  to  horses 
and  cattle ;  it  is  about  ^  of  an  inch  long,  and 
lays  its  eggs  in  dung,  in  whicli  the  young  are 
hfltdied  and  undergo  their  transformations  ;— 
The  cheese  fly  {piophila  ecuei,  Fallen.)  is 
only  ^,  of  an  inch  long,  of  a  shining  black 
color,  with  transparent  wings  and  yellowish 
hind  legs.  By  its  long  OTipontor  it  pene- 
trates tne  oraoks  of  cheese,  and  depodts 
about  250  C|Tg*,  which  aro  developed  in  a  few 
iBj»  into  ma^^S*^  ^  skippers ;  tbeaa  larvs 
hat*  %  hornTMoM  ramXm^  which  they 
■n  iae'  digging  into  the  cheese,  and  for  loco- 
BMtlDii  instead  of  feet;  their  proportions  are 
«nuldend  lo  elegant  and  so  flharaeterfstie  of 
design  that  SwammerJim  lays  stre<<9  upon 
them  as  proofii  of  creative  power  and  wisdom. 
The  dieese  dripper  lea|»  SO  or  80  times  its 
own  length,  first  erectmg  itself  on  Uxe  tail, 
then  bending  into  a  circle  and  seizing  the  skin 
■ear  the  tail  with  its  booked  jaws,  and  finally 
projecting  itself  forward  by  suddenly  throw- 
ing itself  into  a  straight  line.  The  (hroppings 
and  decay  caused  by  ^ese  larvo)  give  a  navor 
to  old  cheese  which  is  much  relished  by  epicures, 
— There  are  several  species  of  flower  liies,  of  tlie 
genus  anthomtfia,  of  small  size  and  feeble 
light,  which  sport  in  the  tur  in  swarms  like 
gnats,  and  which  in  the  larva  state  are  very  in- 
jurious to  vegetation;  some  of  these  maggots 
are  like  those  of  oommon  flies,  ottiers  are  fringed 
on  the  ddes  iHth  hair.  The  A.  eeparum  (Meig.), 
of  an  ash-gray  color,  with  black  dorsal  stripes, 
and  about  i  the  size  of  the  honse  fly,  lays  its 
eggs  on  the  latent  of  the  onion  close  to  tba 
earth;  its  smooth  white larvm bore  into  the  bulb, 
and  entirely  destroy  it  The  A .  hraasiea  and 
hotumnm  are  equally  destructive  to  the  cabbage 
and  lettuce;  the  A.  rapAani  (Harris)  attacks  in 
the  same  way  the  radish.  The  A.  tealaru  and 
eanienlarti  fire  rise  to  IHnged  magsots,  which 
ham  baan  aol  mfrtxiiMntiy  ^faotad  fron  tba 
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human  bodv,  having  probably  been  swaQowal 
with  Tegetablesin  which  decay  had  commenced; 
M  the  eggs  in  many  instances  belong  to  st-  '";h 
depositing  in  the  ordure  of  privies,  tho 
might  remdn  alive  tor  a  oonsidwable  period  a 
the  intestines  of  man;  eg^i  of  other  miuooim 
might  be  introduced  on  meats,  froita,  salads, 
vegetables^  and  in  impuro  water.  In  the 
"  Transactions'*  of  the  entomological  society  d 
London  (vol.  ii.,  1887),  Kr.  Hopo  gives  a  tsho- 
lar  account  of  37  cases  in  which  maggots  of  tLe 
nmseadtB  infested  the  homan  body,  nianj  of  whiA 
wen)  reoognixed  as  belen^og  to  Jt  dtmtd^ 
C.  vomitorioy  and  S.  eamaria  ;  and  many  csm 
have  since  been  recorded  in  medical  ^oonuhi 

FLTOATOHER,  the  nonuhir  mme  of  tnaj 
dsotirostral  or  tooth-billed  birds,  of  the  order 
ptmtre$  and  family  muteieapida.  Thej  haie 
oills  of  YsrloQS  lengths,  genmdly  braad  sal 
flattened  at  tho  base,  with  tho  culmcn  carred 
and  tho  sides  compressed  to  the  emarginated 
tip ;  the  gape  is  furnished  with  long  and  straag 
bristles,  for  tho  easier  securing  of  their  flying 
prey ;  tho  wings  aro  usually  long,  as  also  is  the 
tail ;  the  tarsi  short  and  weak ;  the  toes  long 
tho  outer  generally  united  at  tho  base.  Th^ 
family,  according  to  Gray,  contains  the  follow- 
ing snb-families :  q^terultM^,  or  mourners,  of 
tropical  America ;  aUetrurina,  peculiar  to  S-i:ith 
America ;  tj/ranninOy  or  tyrants,  American  and 
principallv  tropical;  tityrina^  or  beoarda^  of 
tropiMl  America ;  mutacapmmf  or  fljroatchen, 
found  the  world  over:  aiM  the  atri0M3M,flr 
greenlets,  American.  The  sub-family  muteiat' 
pina  includes  the  following  genera:  riwfiiiis|i 
(Yieill.),  with  7  species,  fomd  fa  fbatidekirooS 
of  tropical  America;  platyrhynrhxu  (Desm-X 
with  about  20  roedes,  in  the  brushwood  sad 
trees  of  tropled  America;  plaUftUira  (Jud.ail 
Selby),  African,  with  a  dozen  species  ;  toditw^ 
trum  (Less.),  with  15  species,  South  Amerieai; 
mnteiwra  (Cnr.)^  8  spedes,  Boiitii  Awfaaa; 
rhipidura  (Vig.  and  Horaf.),  40  species,  found 
in  India  and  its  archipelago.  New  Zealand,  and 
Australia;  tehitrta  (L«ss.),  flO species,  in  Afriok 
India,  antl  its  archipelairo  ;  monarcha  (Ti?.  snd 
Horsf.),  10  species,  in  Australia  and  the  Luanda 
of  the  Indian  ocean ;  teisura  (Vig.  and  IlorsCX 
8  Australian  species ;  myiagra  ( Vii:.  an  ^  Tlorst), 
14  species,  in  Australia  and  India  ;  hemichdidim 
(llodgs.),  3  species,  in  the  hills  of  Nepsnl;  mi* 
lata  (Hodgs.),  20  species,  in  India  and  its  ardi> 
pelago ;  mutcieapa  (Linn.),  with  70  species,  ia 
most  parts  of  the  old  continent ;  and  teUfha^ 
<Swaioi.X  nearly  20  species,  in  North  andSooih 
America.  The  hist  is  a  very  aetxre  genua,  por- 
Buing  swarms  of  flies  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
of  a  tree  in  a  ngzi^g  but  neari/parpandicdsr 
diredioQ,  the  dicking  of  Ilia  hifis  imId^  dis- 
tinctly beard  a.s  they  snap  up  the  insects  m  ^ 
course  of  afew  seconds;  the  American  redstart, 
{S.  rutieitla,  Swdnai),  pUwsd  fa  the  ftmily  •y^ 
vtMluIeB  by  Prof.  Baird(in  his  Pacific  railroad 
report),  is  a  good  example  of  the  genua. — There 
is  probably  no  flunily  of  birds  about  which  i^ys* 
taMttowiitSBienerBWideiydlfligJiiuwlhM 
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on  that  of  the  flycfitolici^  •  nnrl  to  attempt  here 
to  follow  tlie  subject  to  iiiiylLlug  like  a  sutiafao- 
tory  remit  would  be  alike  tedious  and  unprofit- 
able, and  would  after  all  be  littio  ebo  than  a 
question  of  authority  in  the  science.  As  fur  as 
the  American  Hyoatcliers  are  opncemed,  it  will 
b«  sofficieot  to  ^ve  Prof.  Baird'a  classification 
lor  tiie  report  eiboTe  cited.  He  fbllows  Burmeis- 
tor  in  adopUng  the  order  imeMt.>rc«,  and  Cabanig 
ia  plaoiikg  most  of  tbem  in  the  Bub- order  elamo' 
term  ;  be  etUs  Ibe  wboleftnilj  eoUopienda^  of 
•which  the  Bub-&mily  tyrahnhar  U  what  chiefly 
interests  us  here.  The  fork-tailed  and  Bwallow-> 
tailed  fljeitehen  belong  to  the  genus  m&nhu 
(S*wain3.) ;  the  Arkansa*",  CnssInV,  an  !  Couch's 
flycatchers  to  the  genus  tyrannu*  (Cuv.) ;  the 
Sreatoreetedf  Mezicon^Cooper^s,  ondLawrenoeV^ 
to  the  penns  myiarchns  (Cab.)  ;  the  hlart, 
p«wee,  and  Saj^s,  to  the  genua  myomu  (lio- 
nap.) ;  the  olive-sided  to  the  geuus  eMfoput 
(Cab.);  Traill's,  the  least,  the  snjall  green-cre=te(1, 
and  the  jellow-belHed,  to  the  genus  empvionaz 
fOiib.);  the  last  4  genera  are  included  in  the 
jjcnn';  myiohiut  of  Gray.  Tlie  Cnnada  and 
Booaparlc  a  llycatchcrs  ore  warblers,  beloQgiog 
to  the  genus  myiodioctet  (And.)  or  teUtphaga 
(Swains.) ;  the  solitary,  white-eyed,  warhlin":, 
yellow-throated,  red-eyed,  Hutton's,  and  the 
black-headed  flycatciiers  are  vircos;  tlie  blue- 
gray  flycatcher  belongs  to  the  family  (»f  titmice, 
and  to  the  genus  poliopiila  (Sclater.).  The  fly- 
cat<:hers  are  active  and  fearless  birds,  and  tyran- 
nize over  the  insect  world  as  the  hawks  do  over 
weaker  and  eaMner  Urds ;  they  are  very  bene- 
ficial to  man  by  destroying  flies,  motns,  and 
Tarioos  insects  and  grubs  iiyorious  to  vegetation, 
md  annoying  to  aDiinali. 

FI.Y  WnlnST^  a  large  henry  wheel  attached 
to  machinery  and  running  with  it  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  equalizing  the  power  and  the  resistance, 
and  jirnducing  uniformity  of  motion  when  tlie 
power  is  unevenly  applied,  or  when  the  reeist- 
aaoe  it  greater  at  intervals.  If  power  be  apfdlad 
to  canso  a  heavy  wheel  to  revolve,  this  power, 
slowly  accumulated,  is  slowly  expended  in  the 
continued  revolution  of  the  body.  The  monMD- 
turn  of  the  wheel  carries  it  on  when  the  power 
ceases  to  be  applied,  maiutaiiiing  uniformity  of 
motion  if  the  application  be  by  impulses,  and 
carries  it  also  without  apparent  retardation 
past  the  dead  points  of  uie  machinery,  over- 
coming any  sudden  increase  of  rcsis'tance.  Thus 
^e  fly  wheel  distributee  the  power  naifonn^ 
and  is  of  groat  importaaoe  as  a  regidator  In  all 
works  .vlnr.'  the  aemanda  upon  ilie  machinery 
are  very  irrcgnlori  or  where  the  p^ver  applied 
is  not  mrffenn.  In  large  enginea  tt  II  oommonly 
made  to  run  separate  fr  in  the  rest  of  the  ma- 
chinery, though  connected  with  it.  In  smaller 
engines  ft  If  often  tbe  main  driving  wheel,  tha 
power  being  communicated  directly  cither  by 
gearing  or  by  a  belt.  If  the  power  is  variable, 
ue  flj  wheel  riiould  bo  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
prime  mover ;  if  the  resistance  is  variable.  It 
should  be  near  where  this  is  met,  thus  avoiding 


FLYING  FlSn  (eroecstut,  Linn.),  a  gcnns  of 
fishes  belonging  to  tlie  orCiar  jaharyngognathi 
and  ^fusMfteombercHoeidm  (If oner),  oontidn- 
ing,  according  to  Valenciennes,  83  ppccic!?. 
This  genus  is  at  once  recognizable  by  its  large 
pectoral  fins,  capable  of  being  used  as  panv> 
chutes,  and  to  a  certain  extent  a.s  wings;  other 
fish  have  the  faculty  of  leaping  out  of  the  water 
and  of  sustaining  themselves  in  the  air  for  a 
short  time,  but  the  exocati  for  excel  these,  and 
approach  much  nearer  in  this  act  the  true  fli^^ht 
of  birds  than  does  the  flying  dragon  or  the  flying 
squirrel,  Kavigators  in  all  tropical  Mas  are 
ftmlUarwith  these  sprightly  fi<ihes,  whlc9i  re- 
lieve the  monotony  of  ocean  I'fv  ;ls  Myl-i  (L  i  tlui 
ailenoe  of  the  woods.  The  characters  of  the 
long  pectorals,  the  straigQi  of  the  mvedtea 
which  move  them,  and  tlio  size  of  the  bony 
arch  to  which  they  are  attached,  are  the  essen- 
tial eonditionsof  their  flight,  which  is  not  al- 
ways to  escape  their  enemies,  a.<?  has  been  gen- 
erally believed,  but  also  to  ftilfil  the  end  of 
their  curious  orgaidsatSon;  fiiough  undoubtedly 
intended  in  part  as  a  means  of  safety,  nnmcrona 
observations  jirovo  that  these  shining  bands 

fiursue  their  flights  when  no  danger  threatens, 
n  the  full  enjoyment  of  hapi)ino^?  nnd  Fccurity, 
for  mere  sport,  and  probably  as  a  necessity  of 
their  structure.  Tlieir  lot  indeed  would  be  far 
from  enviable,  were  their  flights  the  frantic  at- 
tempts to  escape  fVom  pursuing  bonitos  and 
dolphins  (eoryjmoena),  for  in  the  air  their  dan- 
ger is  quite  as  great  from  the  albatross,  frigate 
pelicans,  petrela,  and  other  ocean  birds;  but  it 
cannot  be  that  this  beautiful  provl&ion  is  wholly 
devoted  to  avoiding  such  dangers;  this  habit 
belongs  to  the  same  olass  of  nhencmena  as  the 
flying  of  the  dragon  and  squirrel,  the  climbing 
of  trees  by  the  auabos,  and  the  travelling  across 
the  land  by  the  common  eeL  Hnraboldt,  60 
years  ago,  drew  attention  to  the  great  mnsenlar 
force  necessary  for  the  flight  of  these  fiali ;  he 
recognize  that  the  nerrea  soppljin^  the  peo- 
torals  ore  8  times  as  largo  as  those  gomg  to  the 
ventrals ;  the  muscular  power  is  sufficient  to 
raise  them  15  or  20  feet  above  the  surface,  and 
to  sustain  them  with  a  vdority  greater  than 
that  of  the  fastei^t  ship  for  a  distance  of  several 
hundred  feet  The  pectorals  strike  the  air  with 
rapid  impulses,  scarcely  more  perceptible  than 
the  quicK  vibrations  of  the  humming  bird's 
wing.  Humboldt  states  that  they  mo%-o  in  a 
right  line,  in  a  direoUon  opposite  to  that  of  the 
waves,  bnt  other  observers  anert  posftivdy 
that  they  can  turn  nearly  to  a  right  angle  from 
this  course  before  settling  into  the  water  again: 
thoogh  tiiey  generally  come  out  on  the  ton  or 
a  wave,  they  can  pass  over  several  of  their 
summits  before  descending.  The  size  of  the 
swimming  bladder  is  enormous,  occupying 
more  than  half  tlie  length  of  the  body;  though 
this,  not  communicating  with  tlte  intestine,  is 
of  no  advantage  in  making  the  exit  from  the 
water,  it  contributes  to  prolong  the  flight  by 
rendering  the  body  more  buoyant.  The  fly  ins 
ftenHy  «!  these  fiu,  tbe  pleaOBg  flpeatabto  or 
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their  troops  sporting  nronnd  tho  bows  of  vc»- 
tols,  tlio  glittering  of  their  boautiful  colors  in 
the  tropical  sun,  the  delicate  flavor  of  their  flesh, 
and  tho  fact  of  Uieir  frequently  leaping  on 
board  ships,  have  attracted  tho  attention  of 
marmera  from  earl/  times ;  but  until  a  com- 
paratively recent  period  ooly  9  ipeelea  vera 
admitted  by  naturulists,  who  gave  them  a  dis- 
tribatiun  as  wide  as  the  tropical  and  temperate 
seas.  The  order  to  vhieh  tiie  flying  fish  belongs 
U  characterized  by  having  the  lower  pharyngeal 
booes  united  to  form  a  single  bone.  The  eeneric 
ehanuiters  <^  ts»emhi$  are :  a  head  and  body 
covered  ^vlth  scales,  with  a  scaly  keel  on  eacn 
flank;  the  pectoral  fins  nearly  as  long  as  the 
body ;  the  dorsal  over  the  anal ;  the  head  flat- 
tened, with  large  eyes;  both  jaws  with  small 
pointed  teeth,  and  the  pharj  ngeuLi  with  nntner- 
ona  compressed  ones;  upper  lobe  of  the  tail 
smaller  than  the  lower ;  the  fins  without  spines ; 
tlie  intcstino  nlraighL  witliout  pyloric  ca'ca. — 
The  common  flying  fish  of  the  Mediterranean 
(E.  volitans.  Linn.)  is  recognized  by  its  long 
white  ventral  fins ;  the  body  is  generally  short 
and  thick,  robust  in  the  pectoral  region,  round- 
ed above,  flattened  on  Uie  sides;  the  head  ia 
large,  the  nrazde  olitiiM,  the  lower  jaw  the 
longer,  tho  mouth  small,  the  teeth  in  the  an 
terior  part  of  the  jaw,  the  palate  smooth,  the 
tongue  free,  tho  gill-openings  large,  and  the 
branchial  rays  10  to  12  ;  tlie  humeral  bones  arc 
large  and  lirmly  articulated  to  the  head,  and 
the  pectorals,  which  are  attached  to  them,  are 
so  arranged  that  when  the  ^nr?  rontract  the 
fins  are  spread  horizontally,  and  are  applied 
along  the  tides  when  tl  w  igs  are  shut;  tlie 
movements  do  not  differ  from  those  of  other 
fishes  except  in  tho  freedom  permittod  by  tli© 
articulation;  the  fin  rays  are  very  long,  and 
not  deeply  divided ;  the  ventrals,  inserted  in 
fron|;  of  the  middle  of  tlie  body,  are  completely 
abdominal  and  well  developed;  the  dorsal  is 
small,  low,  and  triangular ;  tiie  anal  very  short, 
and  the  caudal  deeply  forked ;  the  swimming 
bladder  extends  along  the  spine  even  under  tlie 
last  caudal  vertcbrre,  protected  by  their  lower 
bony  arches,  a  disposmon  fbimd  in  no  other 
fish.  The  general  color  is  a  leaden  gray,  with 
greenish  tints  on  the  upper  half  of  the  body, 
•od  silvery  white  below ;  the  pectorals  have  a 
wide  wliitish  border;  the  dorsal  is  gray,  tho 
caudal  brown,  the  aual  bluish,  and  tho  ventrals 
wUtiah.  The  largest  specimens  are  rarely 
more  than  16  inches  long,  and  they  are  found 
in  all  parts  of  iho  Moditerranean.  The  £.  mo- 
lofM  f  Linn.)  is  found  in  so  many  parts  of  tiie 
world,  that  it  may  be  called  cosmopolitan  ;  spe- 
cimens have  been  obtained  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  coast  of  France  and  England,  the 
Gulf  stream  in  the  neigh borliood  of  Newfound- 
land, the  West  Indies,  the  east  coast  of  South 
America,  tho  Capo  Verd  islands,  the  tropical 
parts  of  the  Athmtlc,  Facifio,  and  Indian  ooeansi 
Atastralia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Polynerian 
islands.  The  average  length  is  between  8  and 
9  inches;  tho  eye  is  of  mwlerate  aixe^  the  teeth 
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very  small,  tho  dorsiJ  and  ami  fins  long  andlov, 
the  pectorals  extending  to  the  caudal  tb«  Ten- 
tnds  very  shmrt  and  attaohed  to  the  tntcnor 
third  of  the  body;  theeoloroBtfaebftekvttt 

ultramarine  blue,  and  silverj"  on  the  al^lomiu; 
the  fins  are  of  a  darker  blue,  the  pectonli  beo^ 
unspotted.  There  era  S  iqiedea  en  fhs  MM 

of  North  ATiirrir  I,  ^^•bioh  have  recently U«b 
divided  into  3  genera  by  Dr.  Weinlaoi 
common  species  (J?.  ocilienM,  Gmel.),  foal 
from  tbo  gulf  of  Mexico  to  ilie  coast  of  ^-r 
Jersey,  is  from  12  to  16  inch^  lon^  witk  iwkj 
pectorale  and  ventrala,  bended  with  bron  it 
young  specimens ;  the  ventrals  are  longer  tki 
the  Mial,  and  netu^r  the  vent ;  the  dorHl  lod 
lower  lobe  of  tlie  caudal  are  spotted  with  broei 
and  black.  The  New  York  flying  fish  (T.  J^^- 
horaewtit,  Mitch.),  about  a  foot  luug,  has  b« 
found  from  the  middle  states  to  Newfonndliod; 
tlie  color  above  is  dark  green,  the  peetcnb 
brown  with  the  end  bordered  with  white;  ^ 
ventrals  are  very  long,  nearest  to  the  TtnLiii! 
the  wings  reach  to  the  tatL — Some  tpeoM  bin 
the  lower  lip  nradi  developed,  with  «Mertff9 
tough  apiK'ndftges  hanging  from  the  cliin;  that 
have  been  separated  as  the  genus  anrnkm, 
mdlttdnde  Sapeeifeeofoareoiat  TmCth 
'p/s  (Mitch.)  Ws  a  black  cirrlra?  on  \hcV<i. 
extending  half  the  length  of  the  body,  which  ii 
abont  6  mohee;  the  pectorab  do  not  ntol 
to  the  end  of  the  ventrals,  the  latter  totfbicg 
tho  caudal ;  it  has  hmn  fuuiul  from  Kcw  York 
to  the  sonthem  states.  The  C./ureatvtQfitA.) 
hw*  9  appendages  from  the  lower  jaw  ;  it  h  S 
to  5  inches  long,  and  extends  from  Nfw  York 
to  the  gulf  of  Mexico ;  the  pt-ctorals  are  li?R, 
and  the  ventrals  verv  Indp.  Ti.  '  middling nj- 
ing  tisli  Dr.  "Wcinland  ima  miule  the  trpecf  i 
new  genus  haloeyp»elu9  ;  this  species  {H,  nm- 
ffasUr,  "Weinland)  is  fonnd  in  the  Westbdia^ 
varying  in  length  from  4  to  7  inches;  th«n«- 
trals  are  very  short,  about  i  as  long  as  thf 
torals,  situated  anterior  to  the  uMdle  of  tbt 
body,  between  the  anus  and  the  pectonfc:  A» 
lower  jaw  is   angular. — Tho  flyinjr  pimaro 

gactylopttms  rw/iionj^  Cuv.),  a  M>iDy6siiof 
e  ftmily  trigl'uU»  or  mlerogenida^  \m  v» 
been  called  flying  fish  by  navigaton'.  Ttii^ 
cies  has  been  described  as  occurring  m.  ^ 
If editerranean,  In  the  tarovleal  Mas,  in  thcVett 
Indies  and  the  gtdf  of  Mexico,  and  slonj  th« 
American  coast  from  NewfouudJaad  soothvard; 
probaUymora  than  one  species  will  b«  foim 
over  such  an  extended  range.  These  flji*! 
fiah  or  t>ea  swailows  behave  very  moch  like  tb» 
ezocati,  swimming  in  inmiense  shoals,  liap 
ont  of  the  W^ter  for  sport  and  for  wf^^Jt/jS' 
ed  upon  by  marine  and  aerial  enemies,  sno 
ing  in  consequence  into  equally  cruel  han<l< 
b(wrd  vessels  which  come  within  their  nog^ 
From  the  rapid  drying  of  their  pcdorih  •* 
their  less  muscular  power,  tltcy  fall  ^f* 
water  again  sooner  than  do  tho  true  flying  P^i 
their  pectorals  servo  merely  ss  psrsdin* 
They  varv  from  6  to  8  inches  in  length. 
iXYING  SQUHL&EL  ipiamf*,  Cb^m  ^' 
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«Ttpo»»,  wing,  and  ^v*,  mouse),  a  genus  of  tije 
f;uijily  i.-iuridtT, ilillering from  comjiiou «»quirrela 
prmcipolly  in  tbe  expansion  of  the  skin  between 
the  fbre  «Dd  hind  fleet,  by  means  of  which  the 
animal  sails  in  a  descending  lino  from  one  tree 
to  Another^  supported  as  bjr  a  parach  ute.  There 
an  9  sabditisNiiB  of  tbegomis:  pteromif$^  with 
ronnded  tail  and  oOBittUoePted  molar  teetli ;  and 
9civroj>ttru$  (F.  QvvX  flattened  tail  and 
molttrB  simple  as  inotber  sqidmb.  The  moiM 
oC  the  Fnitcd  States  and  the  bingle  one  liniild 
in  Europe  belong  to  the  lost  au^eouSb 
dentition  and  general  appearance  are  Uke  tboee 
of  squirrels;  the  head  and  ears  are  ronr  l,  and 
the  ejes  large ;  there  are  4  elougak^l  toes  with 
sharp  claw^,  and  the  rudiment  of  a  thumb,  on 
the  fore  feet;  6  long  toes,  fitted  for  dimbinp:, 
on  the  hind  feet ;  the  sailing  membrane  i^  at- 
tfldied  in  front  to  a  slender  movable  bone  aboi^ 
an  inch  lonfr,  extefvlinj?  at  n  r\^ht  T^^^'J^€'  from 
the  hand ;  the  ineinbrune  is  iiairy  on  boili  sides. 
Ibe  common  flying  squirrel  (P.  or  S.  rofueella^ 
Pallas)  is  about  10  inches  long,  of  wl  i  h  J  h 
the  tail;  the  color  above  is  light  yellow ish 
brown,  the  tail  being  rather  smoke-colored,  and 
white  beneatbi  the  for,  as  in  all  the  species,  is 
very  sofl  end  ftie.  It  is  a  nocturnal  animid, 
rarely  appearing  until  sunset,  at  which  time  its 
gambols  and  graceful  tlighta  may  be  often  seen 
m  pieces  frequented  by  it ;  the  htrge  eyes  indi> 
rate  its  habits,  which  ninke  it  M.thtr  an  \inin- 
teresting  pet,  as  it  is  Uvely  only  at  night;  it  is 
bamdees  end  gentle,  end  eoon  beoomea  teme, 
e&ting  the  usual  food  of  squirrels.  There  is 
nothing  resembling  the  act  of  tijing  in  its  move- 
ments, as  we  see  in  the  flying  flish ;  it  loile  trom 
a  high  lo  a  lower  point,  n  fli-^tance  of  40  or  RO 
yards,  and  when  it  wishes  to  alight  the  impetus 
of  its  course  enables  it  to  ascend  in  a  curved 
line  to  about  \  of  the  height  from  which  it  de- 
scended ;  running  (quickly  to  the  top  of  the  tree, 
it  redescends  in  a  smiilar  maimer,  and  will  thus 
travel  a  (juarter  of  a  mile  in  the  woods  in  a  few 
minutes  without  touching  tiio  eartli.  Flying 
squirrels  are  gregarious,  6  or  7  being  found  in  a 
Bcstieod  oonsidcrable  numbers  in  the  san^c  ]iol- 
low  or  artificial  cavity,  associating  wiih  baUi 
and  other  nocturnal  animals;  the  food  consists 
of  nats  and  seeds,  buds,  and  even  meat  and 
yoong  birds.  They  produce  from  8  to  6  young 
at  ft  time,  and  have  2  litters  in  the  southern 
states,  in  May  and  September.  This  species  ex- 
tends from  upper  Osntdft  and  nortbeni  New 
York  to  the  extreme  southern  limits  of  the 
United  States,  cast  of  the  Ifiasiasippt  The 
Dortbcm  flying  squirrel  (P.  or  &  muhmihm, 
Gmel.),  found  from  Maine  to  Minnesota  and  to 
the  ttortli,  is  considerably  larger;  the  leugtli  of 
the  liead  and  bo<Iy  is  8  mches  and  the  tail  6i ; 
the  color  above  is  yellowish  brown,  mized  with 
cinereous,  the  hair  lead-colored  at  the  root,  be- 
neath white.  It  is  comuKMi  in  Lower  Ganada ; 
in  the  T.nke  Superior  copper  region,  at  any  rate 
m  the  new  and  remote  mimug  locations,  where 
rats  and  mice  have  not  yet  penetrated,  this  spe- 
aks livaa  fiuiUiarljIn  the  wails  of  the  kg  oab- 


infi,  coming  out  at  night  in  quest  of  food,  and 
sometimes  committing  sad  havoc  amODg  tiiA 
miner's  scanty  stores.  Other  American  species 
are  the  P.  or  S.  alpinus  (iiich.),  from  tlie  Rocky 
mountains,  resembling  the  last,  but  a  littw 
larger,  and  the  membrane  with  a  striught  boi^ 
der ;  and  the  P.  or  S.  Oregonenm  (13aob.X  in 
Oregon  and  California,  about  the  size  of  the 
iitorUieni  speoke,  with  a  very  broad  membrane. 
—The  Enropean  species  (P.  or  S.  eolons,  Unn.), 
found  in  Sil  -  i  Poland,  and  Russia  pro^wr,  is  a 
little  larger  than  the  S,tolueeUaf  whitish  graj  or 
cinaeoasabore,  and  whitebelow ;  itliree  wboDj 
on  trees,  eating  the  tender  shoots  of  resinoiiB  and 
Other  trees.  The  species  of  pUromy*  inhabit* 
faig  India  and  itaanmipelago  attain  a  larger  aiaa 
th  an  any  of  the  preceding.  The  taguan  (P.  p«- 
taurUta^  Pall.)  is  as  large  as  a  half-grown  oat; 
the  male  is  bright  chestnut  above,  and  red  be- 
neath ;  the  female  brown  nbovp,  liitish  below. 
There  are  several  species  ai  Java,  of  which  the 
best  known  are  the  P.  ffenibarbit  (Horsf.)  and 
P.  tagitta  (Penn.),  The  former  is  remarkable 
for  tliu  radiated  disposition  of  long  slender 
bristles  on  the  sides  of  the  head ;  though  living 
in  a  hot  climate,  the  fur  is  thick  and  downj; 
the  general  color  is  gray  above,  with  a  tawnj 
tint  on  the  back,  and  white  beneath;  it  isabotrt 
as  lai^  as  the  oommon  red  squirreL  The  eeo- 
ond  species,  like  llie  first  is  rare,  and  fi'vesprln- 
oipally  on  fruits ;  the  color  is  brown  above,  and 
wnite  bdow.  Several  other  species  are  de- 
eeribed. 

FCETUS.    Sec  EMBRTOT  noy. 

FOG,  a  body  of  aqueous  vapor  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, like  the  clouds  seen  in  the  sky  above, 
and  distinguished  from  them  only  by  its  position 
near  the  earth.  It  forms  when  the  coudilioos 
are  favorable  for  rapid  evaporation,  and  the 
atmosphere,  already  at  its  dew  point,  can  con- 
tain no  more  vapor  in  an  invisible  state.  If  the 
quantity  of  vapor  thus  added  is  too  great  to  be 
biinycd  up  in  the  atmosphere,  the  fog  passes  into 
ruiu.  The  formation  of  fc«  over  bodiea  of 
water  during  cool  nights,  and  especiallv  toward 
morning,  is  explained  by  the  ah:  becoming  chill« 
cd  more  rapidly  than  the  water,  when  the 
stratum  lying  upon  the  surface  of  the  water 
receives  from  it  heat  and  moisture,  and  beoom* 
ing  ^>ocifical]y  lighter,  risesttud  mixes  with  the 
colder  air  al)ove.  The  temperature  is  then  re- 
dooed,  and  its  moisture  is  precipitated  in  visible 
Tspor.  As  maasee  of rirof  aififerenttemperatBree 
are  brought  topetljcr  by  nny  rnTi?o  and  inter- 
mix, the  formation  of  log  is  a  common  result 
turn  the  temperature  of  the  warmer  porthma 
being  reduced  !ielow  the  dew  point.  It  is  gen- 
erally understood  that  the  formation  of  fog  over 
any  UMistaarflwa  la  dependent  upon  its  temper- 
ature being  somewhat  warmer  than  that  nf  t!io 
superincumbent  atmosphere,  as  also  upon  the 
atnM)q>here  itself  being  nearly  saturated  with 
moisture.  Whether  this  is  a  law  of  universal 
application  appears  to  be  rendered  qnestionable 
by  obacrrations  of  Dr.  W.  M.  Carpenter  uihju 
tM  OQOimiMe  «f  fioga  upon  oar  aoathem  rivei^ 
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as  tho  Mississippi,  during  the  sprinc  raoutlis  and 
early  part  of  the  somtner.  At  tlus  aeason  the 
water  has  the  temperature  of  a  mere  northern 
latitude,  often  many  degrees  below  that  of  the 
atmosplicro  immcdiatoly  over  it,  and  below  that 
•v«r  the  land  J  yet  tagt  ofiginating  during  the 
day  under  theae  efremnataneei  am  of  frequMit 
occurrence  from  Febmary  to  Mny,  and  noot 
are  observed  at  this  season  when  the  watar  li 
not  eooler  ttnn  Um  air.  Thaaa  fiwi  rardy  «x- 
tend  over  the  land,  bdng  almost  wholly  lin.it ed 
to  the  air  over  the  river.  They  commence  neur 
the  surfkoe  of  the  water,  and  inereaift  ia  depth 
by  additions  from  above.  Dr.  Carpenter  attrib- 
otes  the  productlou  of  tho  fog  iu  these  instances 
lo  refrigeration  of  the  air  in  consequence  of 
eommunicating  it<!  Imnt  tn  t'lo  water;  this  chill- 
ing gradually  extends  upward,  notwithstand- 
ing the  low  conducting  power  of  aftaoiphirio 
air,  and  rnoisturo  is  precipitated  in  eonseqncnco. 
These  observatiood  of  Dr.  Carpenter  are  con- 
tained in  a  paper  published  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Science"  (vol  xUv.  p.  40, 1848).— The 

Srodaotion  of  fog  is  a  phenomenon  of  almost 
aily  occurrence  during  the  ■warm  season  in 
nortiiem  mountaiaoua  torests;  and  in  the  cool 
tariy  morning  wioooading  a  wann  day,  the  phe- 
nomenon may  be  observed  to  great  advantage 
from  an  elevated  pant  overlooking  the  wooosi 
lakes,  and  wster  oooraea.  Aa  the  day  damuL 
the  vip  n-'?  n-0  seen  to  be  gathered  over  all 
the  low  pUces,  and  covering  the  moist  lands 
and  the  surface  of  the  water  witli  an  inip«n»* 
trable  mist.  Out  of  lliis  risf?  like  islands  the 
more  elevated  portions,  gomo  trees  here  and 
tiiere  toller  than  the  rest  spreading  their  branch- 
es and  foliage  above  tho  fog,  and  resembling 
ships  lying  idly  upon  the  still  water,  their  can- 
vas hanging  loosely  abont  the  masts.  As  the 
son  ri-ses,  the  tops  of  tlic  mists  melt  away  in  the 
warmth  of  its  rays;  but  in  the  deep  valleys  and 
under  the  shelter  of  the  high  mouataidS  ue  f<^ 
long  continues,  defining  by  its  pri^^x^nre  the 
eourse  of  the  streams  it  covers  along  tlieir 
mcanderings  through  the  dense  woods  and 
among  the  distant  biUa.  Oraduallv  disappear- 
ing, it  prevents  the  rays  of  the  son  from  striking 
too  sudeknly  upon  the  moist  vc;L,'c(i\tion,  thus 
producing  a  rapid  «vi^oration  that  would  en- 
fender  Uresis,  (Bse  XyAfMunow,  and  Fteosr.) 
jfir  warmth  flnallv  reaches  the  cool  air  tliat  has 
coUectod  in  the  lowest  places,  and  the  mista 
wholly  disappear.  But  in  very  moist  places, 
particularly  over  l;ir!^o  surfaces  of  water,  or 
when  the  day  is  cuoi  and  the  air  filled  with 
moisture,  tha  ftg  does  not  so  rcadOy  dlqpwm 
It  cunt-ends  BncoMsfnlly  with  tho  sun,  appearing 
and  disappearing ;  swept  away  for  a  time  by  the 
Wlndf  and  again  slirouding  the  surface  wiUi  its 
dense  curtain.  Aa  it  lifts  for  a  few  moment-*, 
the  vessels  enveloped  iu  it  seize  the  opportunity 
to  secure  the  beatings  of  prominent  points  be- 
fore it  again  shuts  down  upon  them.  The 
eastern  American  coast  in  the  summer  months 
h  particularly  snbject  to  fogs,  the  waters  of  the 
ocean  oonUiwiug  at  4  M^iar  tamperatnra  than 


the  land,  which  sooner  parts  with  its  beat  to  the 
cool  breezes.  They  become  more  prevalent  far- 
ther eastward,  and  at  lart  at  the  banks  of  Kew- 
ionndland  theinoetfiiToraMece«iditi—  mm^ami 

fjr  tlieir  |-jro(luctioii,  in  the  warrn  waters  of  the 
Gulf  stream  swept  around  firom  the  tropics,  aad 
meeting  the  air  ehflled  by  fbe  lesbetigB  whkk 
the  polar  cnrrcnt  hero  Ji'?charges.  The  I'.f^ng 
of  the  ooldttr  waters  also  from  the  depths  ctf  th» 
ooew  upon  the  sboib  reduces  the  teropeniM 
of  the  air,  causing  condeo'^ntion  of  the  Tsport 
which  rise  from  the  warmer  waters  aroood. 
Fogs  are  also  very  prevaltot  in  some  portions 
of  the  equinoctial  regions,  particularly  mong  the 
western  coast  of  South  America,  where  tb«iy 
make  np  to  some  extent  the  want  of  raia. 
Limn,  ng  Ktnt/»d  hy  HnmboLlt,  enveloped  m 
fog  iho  greater  part  of  lh«  time  for  6  montfci 
together,  pardcnlarlyin  tiie  morning  and  c va- 
in A  theory  has  been  advanced  bj  M.  Peltis 
that  thti  eleotrio  oondiHon  of  the  ^  has  nmh 
to  do  with  the  production  of  a  class  of  fogs,  th« 
origin  of  which  cannot  be  acconnted  for  bf  nd^^ 
ference  between  the  temperatoM  of  ^  ak  mi 
that  of  the  moist  surface  of  tho  earth.  The  op- 
posite deotrieai  «OBditkMia  of  the  earth  anda^ 
nraq^MM  hs  Mgiirdi  as  0i<rarittf  Ui»  tnasfcr  «f 
aqueous  partides  iVom  one  to  the  otbrr;  and 
when  tb»  dtflSsrent  electrical  states  are  very  ds> 
eidad,  tbavapon  rising  frooa  tim  boHSm*  ■mI 
be  hurried  np^var  l  witli  increased  force.  Tbns 
▼apon  may  l>e  raised  into  the  higher  regions  <tf 
tha  atmosiilMra,  and  be  brangfat  down  to  the 
Burfaco  of  other  parts  of  the  world,  where  that 
appearance  cannot  be  occonntLd  for  by  the 
nsnal  cause  of  fogs.  M.  Peltier  distingnishss 
foes  which  have  been  produced  bj  negative, 
and  those  by  podtive  electricity ;  the  earth  i^ 
self  bsing  negative,  the  vapors  that  ariae  assame 
the  sarao  condition ;  bnt  the  particles  charged 
with  this  electricity  are  repelled,  and  the  strata 
near  tho  surface  are  positive  by  indnotion.  The 
views  of  M.  Peltier  have  been  reoeiTed  as  prof* 
er  subjects  of  speculation,  withont  the  oaoels- 
sions  he  draws  being  r^arded  as  established. — 
Fogs  which  appear  soddenlv  wiUioot  aaj  ip- 
parent  causa  of  difference  of  teropsrafcaiv  er  m 
being  swept  in  by  winds,  anil  oxtend  at  once  to 
great  heights^  are  referred  by  Sir  «f  ohn  Uencbd 
to  a  All  of  temperilaPB  of  a  mnss  of  air,  Mlby 
radiati  m,  contact  of  a  ©old  body,  or  mixture 
with  oolder  lur,  **bttt  hj  the  simple  effect  of 
own  aznanaiaii.  TMs  may  take  plaoe  in  t«a 
ways,  vir. :  1,  by  a  rapid  and  corr^iderabie  re- 
lief of  barometric  pressure  from  at>ove ;  or,  9, 
by  its  own  ascent  into  a  higher  r^on  of  tks 
atmosphere."  Such  foo:':,  which  disappear  wh«i 
the  atmospheric  equiUhrium  is  restored,  are  of 
the  same  nature  aa  tito  dood  pradoeed  in  tfca 

r'^mivi  *•  of  nn  r\ir  pnmp  by  ft  rapid  partial  «- 
panitioa  of  the  air.  For  those  Sir  John  ller^cb«l 
proposes  the  name  of  barometric  fogs. — It  is  a 
question  with  meteorologists  whether  the  par- 
ticles of  f<^  vapor  are  hollow  or  solid  globiilea« 
or  a  mixture  of  both.  Do  Saossore  tiioaght  he 
Kft/i  deieefced  tha  hidlow  vedalaa  ia  tJKa  Alaada 
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pOD  the  Alps ;  and  KraUcnstein  affirms  that  by 
oouIniDg  Mvim  %  microscope  the  vapor  rising 
I  the  Btin!::Tht  from  the  surface  of  hot  water, 
e  oonld  recognize  the  beautiful  colored  rays, 
Nh  Msre  developed  at  the  hl^iest  point  of  the 
>mmon  soap  babble,  as  it  float'?  \n  the  rays  of 
le  tfun,  and  which  would  uul  ap{)ear  if  the 
<hcres  were  drafiL  Ho  argnes,  moreovier,  thai 
tho  globules  wore  solid  drops,  rainbows  would 
^casionAUy  be  seen  when  the  eun  and  cloud 
ere  in  favorable  portions  relativeMKo  the  ob> 
rver  for  their  oevelopment;  burthis  never 
:curs.  On  the  other  hand.  Sir  John  Hersohel 
atcs,  tliat  on  descending  under  a  full  moon  a 
■w  jards  below  thftsnrfaoft  of  tho  mist  collected 
t  ft  'VBlley,  a  lanar  TalnWr  to  frequently  seen ; 
lat  the  nnegt  be  ever  saw,  vrbicb  ways  on  Nov. 

1848,  ^  was  formed  in  a  dense  fog,  evidently 
oM  at  lundf  and  when  not  a  dtm»  of  aetnu 
kin  was  fallinj?.  On  this  occasion  the  exterior 
r  aeeoadary  bow  was  seen.*' — A  tbielc  state  of 
)•  alniei|Am>  resembUng  ftg,  except  that  ft  is 
ot  accompanied  with  aqueous  vapors,  is  ofleo 
)eiL  eometimee  obsouring  the  heavens  for 
naeka  togellMr,  ta  which  the  name  of  dry  fog 
OA  T>con  ^iven.  In  north  Gennany  it  was  long 
b^rved  to  rocur  periodioally  before  ita  course 
'as  traced  to  the  great  InvBoiisi  of  peat  beds^ 
liich  for  agricultural  pnrposes  are  carried  on 
\  er  a.  large  extent  of  oountry,  fiUing  the  otmo- 
pboro  of  distant  r^ons,  in  the  direcUon  toward 
rhich  the  prevailing  winds  blow,  with  the 
moky  haze.  The  greater  portion  of  New  Eng- 
ind  has  numy  times  be^  covered  with  the 
■me  base,  the  cause  of  which  ha.s  been  attrib- 
ted  to  extenrive  fires  spreading  tiirough  the 
:>rests  of  Maine  or  of  the  provinces  to  tlio  east 
rard.  Aa  extraordiaaijdry  fog  ie  reoorded  to 
sva  wwtnA  die  whole  ef  Bnrape  tn  ItBS  fbr 
early  two  months,  wJ  ich  was  rem arli able  for 
A  ncni  odor,  and  the  blue  color  it  imparted  to 
bjeete.  1%la  wm  a  eeaioii  of  terrible  voleuilo 

niptions  and  enrthquske  oonvni'-inri';  in  Fonth- 
ro  Italy  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  the  fog 
rm  no  doubt  the  fine  voloanio  ashea  with  whieh 
be  whole  atmosphere  was  filled. 

FOGARASSY,  Jk^tm,  a  Hungarian  jurist, 
tanimarian,  and  lexicographer,  bom  in  Kils- 
lark  in  1801.  Uo  studied  at  SarOS-Patak,  Wfts 
(Imittcd  to  the  bar  in  1829,  and  held  severui 
tTicos  before,  during,  and  after  the  revolution 
f  1848-'9.  He  wrote  a  number  of  valuable 
idiciiU  nianual^  but  is  distinguished  chiefly  for 
is  IiBguistic  contributions  to  Hungarian  litera- 
nr^  of  which  his  A  magyar  nyeh  auUeme 

Spirit  of  the  Hungarian  Language,"  Peeth, 
is  the  most  importAnt. 

FOOGIA,  a  dty  of  Haple%  capital  of  the 
Tovinoe  of  Oa)iltMata,  In  tike  plam  of  Apulia 
Puglia),  76  m.  N.  E.  of  Naples ;  pop.  24,058. 
b  ia  well  built,  with  wide  dean  streets,  hand- 
OHM  beauea  and  gateways,  Irat  no  WMla.  ft 
as  ftbont20  churcbeA,  and  a  cathedral  original- 
f  Gothio,  but  rebuilt  in  a  different  rtyle  after 
»  portiiA  dertmotion  by  an  earttiqaake  in 
IkmwtiA  aMtaandpohUaaqpuNaara  vtOMt* 


mined  by  capaoioos  vaults  called /om^,  in  which 
quanlltiea  of  grain  are  stored  from  je&r  to  year. 
There  are  many  schools,  including  one  of  agri- 
culture and  a  seminary  for  girls.  Tho  city  is 
surrounded  by  fine  plantations  imd  viueyuda, 
but  the  climate  is  unhealthy,  Foggia  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  founded  about  the  9th  oen- 
tnry,  and  peopled  from  the  ancient  Arpi  or 
Argyrippa,  4  ni.  distant,  the  mins  of  wb!f)i  are 
stiH  vi^iible.  It  was  one  of  iLo  fuvont^j  resi- 
denoes  of  the  emperor  Frederic  11. 

FOIL  (lM,Mium,  a  leaQ,  the  bright,  highly 
colored  metalllo  leaf,  used  by  jewellers  for  in- 
creasing  the  brilliancy  of  pastes  and  inferior 
atonea.  It  ia  made  of  sheet  oopper  covered 
witii  another  of  rilver,  and  rolled  or  lunmnwed 
thin.  Tlu'  silver  side  is  then  burnished  or  var« 
Bildied;  and  it  is  either  so  used  or  is  coated  with 
transparent  colon  mixed  with  hSn^am  ataa. 
lliin  ?hcct  copper  may  also  bo  prepared  by 
heating  it  between  two  iron  plates  and  then  boil- 
ing it  in  a  eolation  of  equal  parts  of  tartar  and. 
BAit.  By  proper  care  in  the  duration  of  the 
heating  and  boiliniir,  the  copper  may  be  made 
to  assume  awl  itr  appearance,  which  may  be 
rendered  very  brilliant  by  polishing  with  whit- 
ing upon  a  very  smooth  copper  plate.  (For  tin 
foil,  see  Tin.) 

FOIX,  the  capital  of  tho  French  departrrtcn! 
of  Ariege,  and  of  an  orrondisscment  of  its  own 
name,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Ari^e  at 
its  junction  with  the  Arget,  in  a  narrow  valley 
at  the  foot  of  the  PyrSn^es,  404  ro.  firom  Paris: 
pop.  of  the  arrondlMeraent  in  1866,  84,733,  and 
of  the  to  wn  4^012.  It  has  considerable  trade  and 
various  manuflictnrea,  the  principal  of  whldi  is 
iron.  I;  woA  founded  probably  about  the  2d  cen- 
tury, and  in  the  llth  century  became  the  capital 
of  a  county  of  the  aame  name,  and  waa  a  Strong- 
hold  of  importance. 

FOIX,  CotTSTS  DK,  a  French  family  who  rank- 
ed among  the  most  powerftil  in  soothem  FranoOi 
and  figured  conspicoon'^ly  in  hf^^torr  from  the 
llth  to  the  16th  century, — Rat.mond  Kooxb 
reigned  from  1188  to  1228.  He  engaged  in  the 
8d  crusade  among  the  folln  .ror^  of  Philip  Au- 
gustus, and  distinguished  himself  by  his  brave- 
ry at  the  taking  of  Acre.  After  his  return  to 
Frrtnrc,  be  pidcd  with  the  count  of  Toulouse 
uud  lite  AlLigeiiM.'s  against  the  crusading  forces 
led  by  gimon  do  Montfori,  and  conUibuted 
to  tho  raising  of  the  siepe  of  Toulouse,  during 
which  Montfort  was  killed. — His  son,  Rookr 
BxiofARD  n.,  styled  the  Great,  who  succeed- 
ed him  in  1228,  followed  his  example  but  in 
1329  was  forced  into  submission  to  tne  king 
ami  the  pope. — Kooer  Bernakd  III.  (12G5- 
1802)  gained  oouMderoble  reputation  as  a  tron- 
badonr,  hat  waa  nnanceeasM  in  hia  wars  wltit 
the  kings  of  France  and  Aragon  ;  ho  was  fH?v- 
eral  times  imprisoned.— Gasiok  H.  (1829-1848) 
did  good  oervloe  to  FMl^  VT.  of  France  in 
his  war  with  the  English,  nnrl  ,t^>!^t.  f!  Alfonso 
XL  of  Castile  againat  the  Moors. — CiASTOS  HI., 
son  of  the  preoeding,  succeeded  his  father  in 
184a^  vhan      It  7«in  oM.  fiawiaeailid 
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Fh6baB  on  accouuL  cither  of  his  light  hair  or 
of  a  son  he  bore  on  his  escutcheon.  He  sig- 
nallzod  himself  against  the  English  in  Guienne 
and  I^nguedoG,  and  in  1866  was  imprisoned  for 
a  while  at  Paris,  for  complicity  in  uiq  intrigues 
of  Charles  the  Bad  of  Navarre,  his  hrother-ia- 
Ikw.  On  his  release  he  fought  bravely  in  tiM 
ranks  of  the  Teutonic  kniglits  against  the  Prus- 
•Una.  fietarniag  to  rraace  ia  1858,  he  ooa- 
triboted  to  the  defeat  and  destraetioii  of  the 
rebellioin  Jacqnerio,  wlio  were  bcsio^'ii^i;  tlie 
rojid  chateau  at  Meaoz.  In  1862,  by  his  victor/ 
■tLmmae  over  the  ooantd*Aniiagiiao,  heteenrad 
for  himself  possession  of  B^arn ;  and  the  mag- 
nifioeace  of  bb  court  at  Orthez  and  afterward 
at  Pan  was  greatly  admiied  hy  the  chronifikr 
Froissart.  In  1880  he  was  appointed  governor 
of  Languedoo  by  Ohorlos  V.,  but  his  digni^ 
was  contested  by  the  dnko  of  Berry,  whom  he 
dcfr  itcMl  :it  l!cvc!.  In  1882,  enspccting  his  son 
of  au  uttempt  tu  poison  hitn,  ho  had  iiim  cast 
into  prison,  where  the  boy  is  said  to  hftVO  died 
of  starvation.  Gaston  Ph6bu3  was  a  famoos 
huntsman,  and  as  an  evidence  of  h'n  knowledge 
left  a  book  entitled  Miroir  (U  Phibus,  de$  de- 
duieU  de  la  chaste  det  be*U$  tauvoigtiik  im^ff^ 
tMux  i20]&roi0  (Paris,  fol,^  1607). 

FOKSIIANY,  a  frontier  town  of  Moldavia 
and  WaUachia,  European  Tark«{y,  92  m.  N.  £. 
of  Bnohareat,  ditided  by  the  riTor  VnkoT  Into 
2  parts ;  pop.  variously  estimated  from  6,000  to 
20,000.  The  maUer  part  belonsi  to  Moldavia. 
The  beet  If  oldavfaui  Wine  is  prodnoed  in  ite  t!* 
cinity.  A  congress  between  Kua^n  and  Turk- 
ish diplomatists  was  held  there  in  1772.  The 
larger  part  belongs  to  Wallaohia.  Here  the 
Greek  Hetairiite  were  d«Ael«d  \fj  the  Tnrka, 
Jnnel,  1B21. 

FOLD  V  AR  DUKA,  a  city  of  Hungarv,  in  the 
county  of  Tolna,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dan- 
ube \  i>op.  about  12,000.  Commanding  tho  com- 
munioation  between  the  upper  and  lower  Dan- 
xiW,  it  is  a  plaoeof  strategetical importance.  The 
tturrouiuiuig  district  is  fertile,  producing  graius 
and  wine.  The  oblef  oooopalioa  of  the  inhabi- 
tants  is  agriculture. 

FOUIY,  Jons  IIknbt.  A.  II.  A.,  an  Irish 
sculptor,  born  in  Dublin,  May  24,  1818.  At  an 
early  age  he  entered  the  drawing  and  modelling 
•ohools  of  the  royal  Dublin  society,  and  in  1884 
went  to  London  and  became  a  student  at  tho 
royal  academy.  In  1889  he  first  appeared  aa 
tn  esdiiUtor  therei  and  Ms  moddt  of  Inno- 
oenco"  and  the  "Death  of  Abel"  were  admired. 
The  most  popular  of  his  imaginative  works 
■re:  **Ino  and  the  Infiuit  Baoofana"  (1840), 
"Lear  and  Cordelia"  and  tlio  ^'  Death  of  Lear" 
(1841), "  Yeaus  rescuing  ^ueas*'  (1842),  "Pros- 
perordatiDgblBAdventnretto  Ifiranda"  (1848), 
&c.  His  statue  of  Selden  was  placed  in  the 
now  palace  of  Westminster  in  1855  near  that 
irf  Hampden,  considered  hie  mastt'rpieco. 

FOLIGNO  (anc.  Fuhjinia  or  Fiilginium),  a 
vailed  city  of  the  Papal  Staioa,  iu  a  beautiful 
'ndley  of  tho  Apennines,  20  m.  S.  E.  of  Perugia ; 
pop,  16,400.  UialMpibiit  poorljbailk  la 


1881-*2  it  was  nearly  destroyed  by  earCliquak«k 
The  celebrated  picture  of  Baphael,  La  Mai/mm 
di  Foliano^  tuck  its  name  from  thia  place. 

FOLKESTONE,  a  market  town,  lej^rt,  and 
parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent,  built  partly  on 
the  kv«l  abore  and  parUr  on  ft  cUtf  cm  tht 
straits  of  Dover,  7  m.  B.  W.  of  Dover,  and  81 
m.  S.  E.  of  London  by  the  S.  E.  railway ;  poji 
in  1861, 6,728.  It  waa  anoienilT  a  plaoeof  i»> 
portenoei  ukd  atOI  has  troeaa  or  Foiwn  wli 

of  defeno*^  In  tho  l^^th  century  it  was  the 
seat  of  ^tensive  fisheries,  aoil  drew  itii 
graelar  weeltii  ftom  -virioaa  bwneiiea  ef  ftt 

smuggling  trade,  on  the  supprcs-:oTi  of  wbiebii 
fell  into  decay.  Since  the  opcniLig  of  the  ml- 
way,  however,  wbioh  connects  at  this  part 
wiUi  a  line  of  steam  packets  for  Boolxgne,  it 
has  recovered  its  prosperity.  Tho  harb«Mr  iw 
been  fanprored,  a  fine  pier  baa  been  bolt,* 
custom  house  established,  new  wareh<M2««A  mi 
hotels  have  been  erected,  and  streets  c^iened. 
It  ia  aaU  that  the  town  fimarij  eootahied  6 
churches,  4  of  which  were  swept  away  Vy  t>!.' 
sea.  There  are  now  2,  one  of  which  wi.-  :  ;,..t 
in  1860,  while  the  other  is  a  cruciform  stmcturt 
of  early  date.  An  old  castle,  foonded  by  tiie 
Saxon  kings  of  Kant  and  rebuilt  by  the  Ker* 
mans,  has  been  alniost  totally  destroyed,  to* 
gether  with  the  hei|^  on  wbioh  it  waa  enNH^ 
by  the  gradtud  eaoroacdiinent  of  the  sea.  Bv^ 
vey,  tho  discoverer  of  the  circulatiun  of  Uis 
Uood,  was  bom  here.  Folkestone  iaasab-pon 
of  the  dnqne  port  of  Dover. 

FOLT.KN,  Aunt  gr,  afterward  Adolf  Lro 
wio,  a  Uermau  poet,  bom  in  Gieasea,  iiesM- 
OasMd,  Jan.  511, 1794^  died  in  Bern,  flwitawiMj 
Deo.  "2^,  1855.  Ailer  FttKlyin^r  7-!iilol:>c:T  ar.il 
theology  in  his  native  town,  ho  aerved  m  tiM 
otmpdlgn  of  1814  against  nnooe.  On  his  te- 
tumhestti  liod  lawfor  2  yenr?  nt  TTeidelberg,  in 
1817  begun  tu  c-dit  \h&AU^nmine  Z^Uimg 
berfeld,  in  1819  waa  involved  in  political  st* 
tt'ni])t'?  for  which  he  was  imprisonea  3  years  in 
Berlin,  aud  went  thence  to  Switaerlaodl  where 
he  tan^  tlM  Crerman  language  aad  literature 
at  Aarnu,  and  aubsequenUv  became  a  citiica 
of  Zurich  and  member  of  the  chief  council.  Ia 
1847  he  purchased  the  castle  of  LiebenfiQls  ia 
Thnrgau,  whence  in  1864  he  removed  to  Bern, 
lie  translated  tho  llomertc  hymns  (m  coonee- 
tion  with  K.  Schweiick,  Gieasen,  1814X  and  a 
volttioe  of  old  Latin  eodenastical  hymns  (ESfO- 
iUd,  1819).  His  other  principal  pruductioM  e« 
a  romance  of  chivalry  and  magic,  JdaUtjyt  imd 
Vivian;  adaptatioaa  of  Drittan und  /«»faLaad 
of  the  lint  pert  of  the  ]^Mmn^tnHei;  FnX» 
Stimmen  frittcher  Jugmd  (Jena,  ISlv)  ;  Bxlder- 
aaal  daOteher  IHchtung  (Winterthur,  1837);  i 
ewmete  antftfad  A%  4U  ^  aCf fewii  JWdHa-  WMU- 

riche  (TToif^elbcrg,  IPifi),  dirccterl  r^-run*t  thd 
critical  tendencies  of  Kuge ;  and  a  romantic  epk, 
Tristam  Elt«m  (GieMi,  1614). 

FOLLEN,  CHAKLS9,  an  American  clergyman, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Komrod  in 
Uesse-Darmstadt,  Sept  4,  179(>,  perished  ia 
the  oonflanatloii  of  tna  — — —  ^ 
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T.ong  Isliind  aoaod,  Jon.  13, 1840.   He  iras  ed- 
^  cated  at  OieiMii.  In  the  war  against  Fhmce 
hi'  onli<?ted  in  a  corps  of  riflemen,  bnt  was  pre- 
vented by  illness  from  sotiiig  much  active  8or- 
-rioe.    After  the  oimpiugn  he  retimed  to  the 
univeraity  at  GlesseiL  whoro  he  soon  V^^/^nme 
distiognished  for  his  liberal  scutimcnta,  and  ut- 
tached  himself  to  a  anion,  or  Bunchenachafi, 
which  fell  onder  Bospidon  as  aiming  at  political 
reroltitfon,  and  Follen  was  especially  obnoxioas 
for  liis  zeal  and  activity  both  in  public  and  pri- 
Tate.  He  wrote  a  defence  of  the  Burtoluntchqftf 
aatdnany  patriotic  songs,  which,  with  othera  dj 
his  brotlior  August,  were  publislic*!  at  Jena  in 
1819 ;  and  be  was  one  of  the  authors,  though 
it  WM  not  known  at  ^e  thne,  of  the  ooJebratod 
"Groat  Song,**  which  w.h    iiisMi  red  seditious. 
la  1818  he  received  his  degree  as  doctor  of  civil 
and  McilMiaBtlcal  law  from  the  nniverrity  at 
Qieseen,  where  he  remained  as  a  lecturer  ou 
Jarispmdence.   Though  at  this  time  only  22 
7«ars  of  age^  be  was  applied  to  by  the  com- 
mnnitics  oi  t-m-ns  and  viUages  of  the  province 
of  Hesse  to  act  as  their  oounscllor  against  the 
goveminent,  which  had  passed  a  law  establish- 
ing a  comraiBsion  to  colioct  tlin  debts  of  the 
communitieti  incurred  during  tlio  late  war.  A 
ramonatniioo  had  been  vum  against  this  op- 
preadve  law,  but  the  government  declared  the 
anion  seditious^  and  threatened  to  deprive  any 
coonaellor  of  his  ofBcc  who  should  appear  on  its 
bebalC  foUeiL  nevertheless,  readily  undertook 
the  cause,  and  drew  up  a  petition  in  which  the 
rit'^'t^  of  the  oommanitie.s  were  set  forth  with 
great  slull  and  abili^.  This  was  immediately 
{Mreseated  to  the  gnmd  dnke,  uid  also  dlatrl1>> 
uted  among  the  people.    The  law  w  as  event u- 
aily  repealed,  but  JoUen's  prospects  for  the 
fytan  &  hb  own  provinee  were  utterly  ndned. 
He  then  went  to  Jena  to  lecture  at  the  univer- 
sity.  A  few  months  after  his  arrival,  Kotzebue, 
who  was  an  object  of  the  hatred  and  the  con- 
tempt of  tho  liberal  party,  was  assassinated  by 
ayoung  enthusiast  named  Sand.    FoUen  was 
acooBea  of  being  an  accomplice,  and  twice  ar^ 
rested,  bnt  after  a  rigid  examination  was  honor- 
ably acquitted.   Abuut  the  same  time  he  was 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  hdag  the  anther  of  the 
"  Great  Song,"  but  no  evidence  was  found 
acinnst  him.    Uo  continued  however  to  bo  an 
ODiect  of  suspicion  to  government,  and  was  for- 
bidden to  continue  his  lectures  at  Jena.  He 
retomed  to  Giessen,  but  learning  that  lie  was 
again  to  bo  nut  under  arrest,  he  fled  to  Paris. 
From  Paris  he  went  to  Switzerland,  and  was 
appointed  proAssor  of  Latin  and  history  in  the 
cantonal  school  of  the  Grisons,  at  Chur.  llh 
lectures  gave  offence,  for  their  Unitarian  tend- 
ency, to  some  of  die  Oolvinlstie  nlnisten  of 
the  district;  and  after  seeking  in  vain  for  the 
privilege  of  defending  the  principles  he  had  ad- 
▼aneecTbefore  the  evangelical  svnod  of  the  can- 
too,  he  asked  a  dismiWl  frum  tlie  professorship. 
It  was  granted,  but  a  testimony  given  to  hb 
abiUty,  Teaming,  and  worth.   The  milTeni^  at 
Basel  thaa  a|>poiBted  him  leotnier  npon  law  and 


metaphysics.  While  at  Chur  and  Basel  a  de» 
mand  was  made  by  the  allied  powers  for  hb 

surrender  as  a  rerolulioni-st.  It  was  twice  re- 
fused, but  on  its  renewal  a  tliird  time,  with  a 
declaratfon  that  the  good  understanding  between 
the  governments  would  be  di  stmyed  if  it  were 
not  complied  with,  Basel  jicldej,  and  a  res- 
olution  was  passed  for  the  arrest  of  FoIIen. 
He  escaped  from  the  city,  ooncetiled  by  a  friend 
in  the  boot  of  a  chaise,  and  feoon  ailer  sailed 
from  Havre  to  the  United  States.  In  Jan. 
1826,  he  arrived  at  New  York,  and  in  the 
aatnnm  of  that  year  received  the  appointment 
of  teacher  of  the  German  language  at  Harvanl 
college.  In  1828  he  was  app^ted  teacher  of 
eooleriastieal  hbtorr  and  ethtes  in  the  divinity 
school,  having  in  the  mem  flme  been  admitted 
as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry.  lu  1830  he 
was  appointed  to  tiie  professorship  of  German 
literature  at  Ilnrvnr  l,  which  position  ho  lield 
for  6  yeora.  lie  wa^  alterwara  the  pastor  of  a 
Unitarian  society  in  New  York,  and  in  East 
Lexington,  Mass.,  and  was  settled  over  the  lat- 
ter, when  on  Jan.  18,  1840,  he  was  a  pa^n- 
^QT  in  the  steamboat  Lexington  which  was  burnt 
m  Long  Island  sound,  and  was  one  of  the  vic- 
tims of  that  terrible  catastrophe.  While  in 
Oamhrid^  Dr.  Follen  published  a  German 
grammar  and  reader;  he  was  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  the  reviews,  and  occasionally  gave 
courses  of  lectures  upon  various  subjects.  His 
sermons  and  lectures,  and  a  sketch  of  a  work 
on  psychology  which  he  never  finished,  witli  a 
memoir  of  his  life  by  Mrs.  Follen,  have  been 

Sublished  in  5  vols.  (Boston,  1841).  Ihiring  hb 
fe  in  the  Umted  Btates  be  was  an  earnest  ad- 
herent of  the  anti-slavery  movement, — Eli2a 
Lkb,  wife  of  the  preceding,  daughter  of  Samuel 
and  Sarah  Cabot,  btmi  in  Boston,  Aug.  15, 1787, 
was  married  to  Dr.  Follen  in  1828.  In  the  win- 
ter of  1827- 8  she  published  "  Selections  from 
F6n61on,"  and  the  "Well  Spent  Hour."  In 
1829  she  edited  tho  "  Christian  Teacher's  Man- 
udL^'  During  the  next  6  years  she  published  sev- 
eral little  books  for  children.  In  1885  she 
^yTotQ  "  The  Sceptic"  for  the  "  Sunday  Libranr." 
In  the  winter  of  1838-'U  she  publislied  "Mar- 
ried life,"  "  Little  Songs,"  and  a  volume  of 
poems;  and  in  U  the  mcrafoir  of  Dr.  Follen, 
as  the  first  voiuine  of  his  collected  works. 
From  1S43  to  1850  she  was  the  editor  of  the 
"Child's  Friend," and  in  1857 published  "Twi- 
light Stories."  She  has  now  (1859)  in  press  a 
"Second  Series  of  Little  Songl^*' and  acainqt&> 
latioR  of  "  Home  Dramas." 

FOlfBLANQtJE,  Aisavt  W.,  an  English 
author  and  journalist,  son  of  John  do  Grenier 
Fonblanque,  an  eminent  equity  lawyer,  bora  in 
179T.  He  studied  for  some  time  in  tiie  ^am- 
b:— of  Chltty,  tho  famous  special  pleader,  with 
the  design  of  bein^  called  to  the  English  bar : 
bat  flnoing  tliat  hteratnre,  especially  political 
literature,  was  more  suited  to  his  taste  than  the 
dry  study  of  the  law,  lie  became  a  journalist) 
and  as  the  successor  of  Leigh  Hunt  iu  the  edl« 
torial        of  the  **l4Midoii  £zanuner|^  booa 
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ooquired  distinction  as  one  of  tho  ablest  politi- 
cal  writers  of  his  time.  Hunt  in  his  antobiog- 
raphy,  allading  to  his  rotiretnent  from  tho  "  Ex- 
aminer" in  sajs :  I  had  au  editorial  sao- 
ecwKW,  Mr.  Tonblanqne,  who  had  att  fhe  irift  ibr 
which  I  toik'i!,  without  making  any  pretensions 
to  it.  He  was,  indeed,  the  genidne  tucoeiaor, 
not  of  me,  bat  of  tho  Swffia  and  Ad^Biooitiiem- 
selves;  pr  f^:  c  of  wit  oven  beyond  them,  and 
aaperior  in  political  knowledge."  In  the  Noc- 
tea  Ambroriann'^  for  Oct  1888,  Lord  Jeffrey 
13  mado  to  say  of  Fanblanqne :  "  I  admit  ho  is 
a  very  able  fellow,  and  much  r^ret  I  did  not 
find  him  out  a  few  years  ago,  to  nail  him  to  the 
'Edinburgh  Koview,'  wliere  he  would  have 
been  more  useful  than  eveu  Tom  Macaulay,  I 
■B^ieet  He  too  b  n  gtntioman,  and,  therefore, 
however  ho  may  foam  away  just  now,  I  don't 
de^air  of  seeing  him  wear  ruuud  on  a  scat  at 
flie  board  of  control,  or  the  lilce,  some  pretty 
morning."  In  1887  Fonblanque  published  in 
8  vols.  "England  under  Seven  Administra* 
tions,'^  a  selection  of  his  editorial  articles  in 
the  ''Examiner."  In  1862  he  was  appointed 
director  of  the  statiatieal  deportnMUt  of  tho 
hoard  of  triiiio,  which  office  ho  still  hold^,  hav- 
ing in  1846  reaignedtbe  editorship  of  the  '  Ex- 
aminer" to  Ifr.  John  Fonrter. 

FOND  DU  LAO,  an  E.  oo.  of  Wisoondn, 
utuated  at  the  S.  end  of  Lake  Winnebago; 
area,  764  sq.  m. ;  pq>.  in  1886«  84,784.  It  fa 
drained  by  Fond  du  Lao  river,  and  by  tho 
suuroes  of  Red  and  Milwaukee  rivers.  A  steep 
lodge  of  limestone,  ranning  from  K.  S.  to  8. 
W.,  divides  the  county  into  two  unequal  por- 
tions, the  easternmost  of  which  is  heavily 
tunbered,  while  the  other  eontdna  oteoiive 
prairies.  The  soil  is  calcarenns  nnd  ppnprally 
fertile.  Grain,  pork,  and  butt  r  ufl-  llic  suiplea, 
and  the  productiont  in  1850  amounted  to  166,-' 
718  bushels  of  wheat,  74,861  of  Indian  corn, 
101,825  of  oats,  and  1,847,479  lbs.  of  butter. 
There  were  2  newspaper  offices,  17  churches, 
and  2,844  paoila  attenoiog  pablio  sohoola.  The 
oonn^  waa  SrBt  aettled  m  1886,  sinoo  wUcdi 
time  its  growtli  has  been  exceedingly  rapid.— 
FoxD  DU  Lac,  the  capital  of  the  above  ooon- 
ty,  a  townihfp  and  mj,  at  Am  B.  and  of 
Winnebago  lake^  72  m.  N.  N.  W.  fVom  Mil- 
waokee,  and  90  m*  N.  £.  from  Hadison ;  pop. 
of  die  township  In  1866,  6,068 ;  of  the  city 
proper,  4,230;  in  1859,  abouf  8,000.  It  has 
grown  up  aimutit  wholly  since  1M5,  although 
there  waa  a  trading  post  hero  at  an  early  date. 
The  town  occupies  a  pleasantly  wooded  elope 
reaciiittg  toward  the  lake,  and  contuns  8 
churches,  2  newapaper  and  one  Job  printing 
offirp,  10  steam  saw  ?ni1!s,  2  steam  flnnHnp  mills 
and  5  water  mills  in  tho  immediaiu  viciuity,  1 
steam  woollen  factory,  and  70  or  80  stores. 
It  haa  a  great  number  of  Artesian  wells, 
of  depths  varying  from  80  to  100  feet  The 
Chic:i{;o,  St.  Paul,  and  Fond  du  Lac,  and  tlio 
Milwaukee  and  Fond  da  Lao  air  line  railroads 
oonneet  it  with  the  principal  eitlca  and  towna 
in  tbaataM^  and  ilaaml»oala  pSx  hafewaentt  and 


the  month  of  Fox  tirer,  thoe  pUdqg  it  in  ooin> 
mnnication  with  <iie  great  boat  channel  batreei  . 

Lake  Michigan  and  lae  Mississippi  river.  Smoe 
the  comi^etioa  of  the  "  Fox  ri  vor  improTemeol' 
Teneb  are  enabled  to  |NBB  from  Laie  TIWifpB 

up  (Jrc  -  n  1i  iv  and  Fox  nver  (which  flows  thtxicgfa 
Lake  Winnebago)  to  a  canal  If  m.  long  oonnact- 
ing  that  stream  with  tfio  Iflssissippl. 

FONK,  Peteu  Antok,  a  Colojrno  merchart, 
bom  at  Qoch,  near  Clevt^  in  1781,  died  thve. 
Aug.  9,  1882.  He  was  involved  in  a  eriUMr 
triai  which  created  nt  the-  time  much  B?n*3lion 
in  Germany.  Ho  was  associated  iu  the  Irsaiiy 
and  liquor  business  with  an  apotbecarr 
Crefeld,  who  sent  an  agent  to  CJologne  for  tbe 
purpose  of  investigating  the  aoconnt^  ef  Lis 
partner.  Tliis  agen^  Uttned  Cdnen,  who  seab- 
ed to  have  discovered  considomble  frauds  in 
Fonk's  transactions,  suddenly  and  mysterioo^ 
disappeared  on  the  nightof  Kov.  9, 1816.  Foak 
was  indicted  for  having  murdered  him,  assigted 
by  his  cooper,  Uamacher.  The  latter  oonfesHd 
the  guilt,  but  afterwanl  withdrew  his  cvritcw. 
The  trial  waa  transferred  to  Treves,  in  cx4k  to 
avoid  the  inihience  wbidi  waa  broaglit  to  bev 
upon  it  in  Cologne,  A\  I;  :ro  Fonk*3  friends  heU 
a  high  position.  Hamacher  waa  aenteoced  to 
16  yean*  hatd  labor  (Oct  81, 18S0),  and  M; 
after  having  escaped  conviction  In  several  triib 
which  took  place  in  connection  with  th«  ca-«, 
waa  at  length  found  guilty  of  murder  by  7  jarr- 
men  out  of  12  (Juno  9,  1S22),  and  scnt*nc<.-i  to 
death.  His  appeiJ  against  the  verdict  wai  r<r 
Jeeted  by  the  supreme  court  of  Berlin,  bat  b« 
was  pnrtloned  by  the  king  (Ang.  20, 1827) ;  and 
by  a  roval  order,  dated  Oct.  9,  he  was  even  re- 
leased from  the  payment  of  ooali,  wliidi  exoeed> 
cd  1:30, f tan.  Tfic  jjardon  wa-^  fminte*!  ou  lie 
ground  that  tlie  act  of  murder  iiad  not 
clearly  established. — The  name  of  Peter  Funic, 
applied  to  fraudulent  traders  iu  America,  has 
been  supposed  to  be  derived  from  thia 
chant. 

FONT,  or  Fount  (Fr.  fmte,  from  /ondrf,  to 
melt  or  east),  in  printing,  an  assortment  of  types 
of  one  size,  in  which  there  is  a  due  pmporticn 
of  all  the  requisite  letters  and  charaoterfi.  The 
qnanttty  of  a  Ibntiaiirfefiidte  ;  ft  nar  eomfiit  cf 
but  a  few  sets  of  characters,  as  of  l^rge  wood 
type  or  fancy  type  seldom  naed,  or  of  maiy 
thooaand  ponads  for  tbe  prinfiiig  of  boob  « 
newspapers. 

FONTAINE,  Jeak  db       See  La  Fo^aui. 

IONTAINEBLEAD;  a  town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Seinc-et-Mame,  83  m.  S.  S.  E.  from 
raris,  on  the  S.  E,  railway,  in  tho  inidit  o{  the 
forest  to  which  it  gives  ite  name ;  rn^p.  la 
ler^e,  8,272.  it  has  a  culleg'v  a  public  libnrr, 
3  handsome  barracks  for  cavair v  aud  infuitry, 
a  hospital  founded  bv  Anne  of  Aoatria,  aa 
asylum  for  girls  estabfi.>h«.Hl  by  Mrae.  de  Moo- 
tuspan,  an  obelisk  erected  on  tho  manrisfe 
of  Louis  XVL  with  Marie  Antoinette,  and  ths 
old  residence  of  Gabri<^e  d'£str6eo.  Itemana- 
ftotozia  of  poroehun  and  earttenwam  bata 
aoma  tvpofeatinn;  and  tiia  daltaioaa  giqi* 
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athered  in  the  vioiaity,  eq>eoi«D  v  nt  Tomeir, 
ad  ecMnled  tuidiMr  the  name  <a  «lMH2sf  m 

inch' ran,  arc  in  tho  seosoQ  the  object  of 
brisk  and  protitable  trade.   But  the  town 
wes  its  celebrity  to  its  ohatein,  a  msffniflcent 
ile  of  Tarioaa  \ii\<h  of  architecture,  Avhich  h&a 
een  the  rMideuce  of  several  mooarchs,  and  is  a 
ivorite  sammer  resort  of  Napoleon  III.  This 
batoao,  originally  founded  bjKoberttbe  Pious 
»wai^  the  end  of  the  10th  century,  was  re- 
«at  by  Louis  Vn.  in  the  12tb,  and  embellished 
V  "Pltilip  AnfifT!<itn<»,   Lonk  TX.,  nncl  oflirr'^, 
rimcLd  I.  bad  it  eutirtlj  rouoviited  mid  eu 
vcfg^  by  artists  brought  from  Italy,  Rosso, 
^sim«tiodo,  Niocolo  deii'  Abbate,  Leonardo  da 
nnd,  Andrea  del  Sarto^  md  Benvenuto  Cel- 
ini,  who  ornamented  it  with  their  works,  ini- 
ortant  remainB  of  which       still  be  seen.  It 
ras  sabsequently  improyed  by  Hfflory  IV.  and 
il  his  successors  to  NajMilerjn  I.,  wlm  spent  here 
lo  lew  than  6,000«000  francs  in  1612  and  1818. 

PUlifipein  nli  ton  pot  ttin^pleii^OTdsr 
rom  1887  to  1840,  and  Napoleon  III.  has  not 
Mgleeted  it.  AJthoagh  there  is  Uttle  harmony 
nBOOg  tti  p«rta,  being  in  faet  rather  a  colleotion 
>f  palaces  of  different  *  po^^s  and  styles  than 
I  single  edifice,  it  has  a  striJfcixig  air  of  grandeur 
■td  mi^esty,  while  its  ornaments,  pictures,  and 
itfttunry  aro  of  t}jc  !tij;hest  excellence.  Its 
ibrary  is  iuvaiuable,  although  not  very  large, 
[ta  parks  and  gardens  are  worthy  of  the  build- 
ng.  Thia  cliateau  has  been  tho  scene  of  many 
liatorical  events.  Philip  IV.,  Uenry  IIL,  and 
Lonia  XUI.  were  bom  in  it*  Ohrlstina  of 
■Sweden  inliabitod  it  during  her  sojourn  in 
France;  and  it  was  here,  in  tho  galerie  dca 
rer/*y  that  in  1667  her  favorite  Monaldesclii 
was  y/at  to  death  by  Santinelli.  Here  an  alliance 
rith  Sweden  was  signed  in  1661,  and  in  1686 
LonisXIY.  signed  the  revocation  of  tho  edict  of 
I^ADlet.  Pope  Pios  YIL  was  confined  with  in  its 
walli  for  18  months  ;  and  Napoleon, 

Ii  )  signed  hero  his  abmotttion,  Ai  ril  11, 
bade  farewell  on  tho  5MHih  tobis  old  guard 
•t  Uie  principal  enlnmoe  of  Che  palaoe  kauwa 
a.>,  la  cour  du  eheuil  ll.inc. — ^Tho  forest  of  FoiK 
taioebleaa  (area  84,200  aorcs),  which  was  origt- 
nally  ctlM  ftnmt  of  Bidre  or  Bidvre  (JSyUa 
T>ieria\\s  aafino  ai3  any  in  Franco.  Its  varied 
and  picturesque  scenery  is  highly  appreciated 
by  InmOers  and  landscape  painters,  while  ito 
qTinrries  supply  tbe  ctftitBl  ^th  nuMi  of  ite  pt>Y> 
tngstones. 

VOUTANES,  Louis,  marquis  de,  a  French 
writer  and  politician,  Dom  in  Niort,  Marcli  6, 
1757,  died  in  Paria  Mivoh  17,  1821.  Repairing 
to  Farts  when  still  very  young,  lie  contributed 
•ome  poetical  pieces  to  the  Mereure  de  France 
and  tbe  Almanach  dee  mtue^  but  his  reputation 
began  with  his  translation  of  Pope \s  Kssay  on 
llu,"  published  in  1788.  This  was  followed  bv 
varfoQS  short  poems,  which  evinced  taste,  feel- 
ing, and  poetioal  skill.  On  tlio  In  :il<lnf,r  out  of 
Um  xevoiation  be  Joined  th^  moderate  party, 
i^lBimwratotitopfltftioawblahfliodUnM 
flf  I^VM  jnMBto&to  III*  oonvwlioii  agaiofl 


tho  bloodr  ^yraaiij  of  Collot  d'Harboia.  Ibli 
beoonliiglciiown,M waa  obliged  to  ooDoeal  bhn* 

self  nrn^  rlid  not  reappear  in  public  uutil  the  9th 
Thermidor.  He  now  became  tme  of  the  contrib- 
utors to  tiio  Mhnsrial,  a  newiqiaTOr  in  tiie  Toy- 
alist  interest.  On  tho  18th  Fructiuorhe  took  ref- 
uge in  Eoglaod,  where  he  met  Ch&teaubriand, 
then  a  pennileaa  and  anknown  aadle,  and  a  last- 
ing friendf^hip  grow  up  between  them.  Being 
allowed  to  return  to  France  after  the  18th  Bra- 
mau«  (Nov.  1799),  he  wia  appointed  by  tbe 
first  consul  to  deliver  a  panegyric  on  Washing- 
ton. Ho  became  a  member  of  tho  legislative 
body  in  1802,  and  was  chosen  its  president  in 
1804.  On  the  reestablishuient  of  tho  French 
university  in  1808,  Napoleon  placed  him  at  its 
head  with  tho  titlo  of  grand  master,  and  em- 
ployed him  as  his  spokesman  on  many  public 
oocAsions.  In  1810  he  appointed  bim  senator 
and  showed  hirn  inaay  favors.  Fontanes,  how- 
ever, who  had  olwi^s  been  a  royalist  at  hearty 
deanrtod  biaproteotorin  1814,  voted  agidnatUm 
in  the  senate,  and  joined  the  new  kins.  He  thus 
aeoored  the  tenure  of  bis  offices  and  dignities, 
and  waanromoted  to  the  peerage  by  Louis 
XV III.  During  his  later  years  ho  devoted  his 
leisure  hours  to  an  epic  poem,  La  6rke  delierie^ 
which  he  did  not  oomplete.  Tho  sudden  death 
in  a  (hid  of  hisadoptea  son,  M.  do  St.  Marcellin, 
ho  prun  ed  upon  hb  mind  that  he  died  broken- 
hearted, at  tho  age  of  64.  His  finished  style 
of  oratory  and  tho  purity  nnd  torse  elegance  of 
his  poetry  have  given  hun  tiio  tulo  of  ''iiacine's 
last  descendant"  A  collection  of  his  speeches 
was  published  in  1821,  and  his  works  were  edit- 
ed by  Ste.  Benve  in  1889,  with  a  biography. 

FONTARABIA.   See  Fuente  Kabia. 

FONTEKAY,  or  Fohtakbt,  a  vilbun  of 
France,  department  of  Tonne,  noted  for  a  battle 
which  tho  sons  of  LmU  le  D'l  unnfure  fought 
there,  June  26, 841,  and  iu  which  Lothaire,  then 
emperor,  waa  demtadvith  groat  slaughter  by 
Louis  of  JBavaria  and  Charles  the  Bald.  This  bat- 
tle was  soon  followed  by  the  treaty  oi  Verdun 
(848),  wUkdh  termiDaledthewar  of  tbebrotiMia 
and  divided  the  empire  of  Oharlemagne. 

FONTEN AY-LE-OOMTE,  a  town  of  France, 
ftnnerly  the  capital  of  a  department  in  Poitoo, 
now  that  of  an  orrondissement  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Vendue ;  pop.  in  1866,  7,816.  It  hjw 
several  remarkable  cimroibaa,  a  college,  and  3 
jaariy  fairs,  and- carried)  on  a  considerable  trado 
in  wine  and  timber.  During  the  French  revo- 
lution Ka  name  wu  chaagad  to  Footeiiagr-le- 
Penple. 

FONTENELI^E,  Bxbnard  lb  Bovixb  or  lx 
BouTBR  DE,  a  French  writer,  bom  in  Rouen, 
Feb.  11, 1667,  died  in  Paris.  Jan.  9. 1767.  He 
was  the  nephew  of  Comeillo  by  nis  mother 
Marthe  Comeillo,  who  had  marrii-d  a  lawyer  of 
Booen,  mi  aooortUng  to  bis  fiither^s  de^  he 
stndied  ^  lav,  bat  not  aoeoeeding  in  bis  first 
suit  he  devoted  himself  to  lit'  r  ituro.  Xlis  first 
performances  were  light  poems,  no^torols,  and 
plays :  Ida  teagedy  of  Atpar.wmoh  appeared  in 
IMO^  waa  biaaed  bj  the  foblle  «na  li^^ 
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Racine  and  Boileaa.  In  1688  he  pabllshed  the 
IHaloffuet  de$  mort«,  w  hich  was  the  begtaidltg 
of  liis  repntntion.  In  1G86  his  Entretien*  mr 
la  pluralite  d^s  moniks^  and  iu  1687  his  Uitioire 
de»  Oracle*^  an  abridgment  of  a  voloniinoas  book 
of  Van  Dale  in  Dntcb,  rendered,  him  popular 
among  those  who  were  fond  of  scientino  mat- 
ters expounded  in  an  elegant  and  Romewhat 
■ffeotod  0^1&:  Bia  BkUnrt  4$  tawdimU  du 
lejmeat  ana  &og»  dm  aoadimi^mt*  m  atil!  ad* 
mirod  for  their  deamesa,  perspicuity,  and  ele- 
gance. D*Alembert  wrote  a  eulogy,  and  Villo- 
nurfn  has  a  Tivid  dratdi  of  ISm.  In  fab  Ihi^ttm 

d-e  hi  litferatnre  au  18*  tihh, 

FONTENOy,  a  vUlage  of  Belgium,  province 
of  Hainanlt,  6  m.  8.  E.  m)m  Tonmaj,  noted  for 
a  victory  of  the  French  over  the  Engli'^h,  Dntrh, 
and  Austrians,  May  11, 1745,  fought  by  tlio  latter 
for  the  relief  of  Tonmay,  then  besieged  bv  the 
French.  The  French,  76 ,  ooo  strong,  led  by  Mar- 
shal Saxe  and  animated  by  tho  presence  of  the 
king  and  the  dani^tai,  were  posted  on  a  hill  with 
Fontenoy before  them,  tV.e  vil]n;TC  of  Pt  Antoino 
and  the  river  ScheluL  ou  the  ngbt,  ami  a  small 
wood  on  the  left.  Their  naturally  strong  position 
was  so  forti6ed  by  art  as  to  be  deemed  almost  im- 
pregnable. The  allies,  numbering  50,000,  more 
than  half  of  whom  were  English,  were  under 
the  doke  of  Cumberland.  They  attacked  the 
trvoxAi  outposts  en  fhe  10th,  pui^sed  the  whole 
night  under  arms,  and  early  tlio  next  morning 
b^an  tho  engagement  by  a  fierce  oanoonade. 
The  Dntoh  nndertook  to  carry  8t.  Antoine 
and  Fontenoy  by  assault,  but  wt  r.  <lriTen  back 
in  disorder.  Gen.  Ingoldsby,  who  had  been  or- 
dered to  pierce  the  WMd  with  a  British  dfvlrion, 
retired  with  dishonor,  while  the  duke  of  Cmn- 
berlaud,  with  14,000  British  and  Hanoverian 
infantry  marching  in  columns  of  80  or  40  front, 
led  the  assanltnpon  the  main  body.  W;t!i  I  ny- 
onets  fixed  they  plunged  down  a  ravine  which 
separated  them  mm  the  French  line,  and  while 
artillery  mowed  down  their  ranks  from  right 
and  Ictt,  marched  steadily  forward  with  rapidly 
diminishing  numbers  but  nnflinching  courage. 
They  gained  the  hill  in  a  solid  mass,  cut  down 
everr  thing  before  them,  and  liad  nearly  won 
the  day  by  intercepting  the  French  retreat  to 
the  Scheldt,  when  Saxe^  having  in  vain  urged 
the  king  to  fly,  ooDeeted  his  rorce  for  a  last 
effort.  By  t!io  n  lvico  of  the  duke  of  Richelieu, 
4  pleoee  of  cannon  were  brought  to  bear  upon 
<he  British  front,  while  the  nonaehold  troops, 
tlie  reserve,  and  foreuiost  of  all  tho  brigade  of 
Irish  exiles,  chained  on  either  flank.  Exhausted 
and  tuimipporte4[  the  Englbh  fen  tNMk,  bat  their 
retreat  v.'nH  as  hrm  m  tli  ir  a<lvance.  Their 
cavalry  now  came  to  tho  rescue,  and  they  reaob'- 
ed  the  allied  podtion  with  nnbroken  ranks^ 
having  twice  cut  through  rruirt?  than  5  times 
their  number  of  the  enemy.  Tiie  allies  retreated 
to  Afli,  leaviog  7,400  killed,  wounded,  and  prb- 
oners,  while  the  French  ncknowL  iL^oil  n^onf  an 


equal  loss,  ine  young 
one  of  thon  who  ftu. 
Jnneil. 


The  younj;  duke  de  Grammoat  was 
Tonnij  aonwidared 


PONTfiVKAULT,  Oedee  or,  &  xm^ 
order  in  the  Roman  Catholic  ehmch,  {muMb 
1096  at  La  Roc,  in  tlie  forest  of  Crk-n,  kRv 
bert  of  Arbrlasel,  who  called  hi»  followers 
perra  Chritti  (the  poor  of  Christ).  Tber  »er» 
tran^lanted  in  1099  to  the  desert  of  font^ 
vroult.  As  the  rule  of  St  Benedict  wa  idopir 
ed,  the  order  may  bo  considered  as  ooe  rflht 
numerooa  branohea  of  the  BfUfi^ftim  Tit 
fctntder  eetabKslied  at  Foat^TrsBh  4  bd%i, 
one  for  800  nuns,  one  for  120  skk,  ooe  forf«^i- 
tent  femaleei  and  one  for  monksi  with  OMtbonk 
for  thein  aU  in  oomnion*  ^le  vmhI  nMhMi 
feature  in  thid  order  is  ltd  constitution.  IeIwt 
of  the  Holy  Virgin  and  the  aothonty  vlieb 
Jesna  g»Te  to  her  over  Jdin  when  beaMtoii 
latter,  *'  Behold  thy  mother,"  the  frrron';:;:! 
of  the  whole  order  was  oonSmedopoQ  thfcri 
with  an  abbess  at  their  head.  Tbe  nmh  ^> 
derod  the  service  of  obedient  sons.  The  M.-i 
placed  himself  under  the  antbori^  of  tb 
abbess.  The  lOrder  was  ratified  by  tiw  popt 
in  1106,  and  exempted  from  tho  juri^ic&i  < 
bishopji.  It  soon  spread  over  Frauce,  Split,  Ld 
Dugland,  andooosted  at  the  death  of  tbe  (bva^ 
er  8,000  nnn«i.  The  relation  of  tbe  sew  H 
each  other  led  to  many  disord«n>  the  ocab 
making  repeated  attempts  to  emssci^'at; 
selves.  When,  in  1459,  the  shbenMim^ 
Bretagne  saw  herself  unable,  evenirittfb** 
srstance  of  the  pope,  to  overcome  tlie  oppwt'^-. 
she  retired  with  sme  sisten  to  06an  ud 
^ereiegtoredtheolddboipDMi  TMinM 

1  ranch  was  confirmed  in  1475,  and  w^in  f.>iKt?i 
28  coDTenta,  while  the  rest  of  tbe  orikfitf 
divided  into  aereral  eongregatioos.  lie  eos- 
tinned  ditTor.mces  existing  in  the  order 
the  king  of  France  in  1520  to  decree  '•^ 
abbess  uionld  be  deeted  for  life,  hot  dut  the 
visitation  of  all  tho  convents  sbonW  be  tnmfc^ 
red  to  a  member  of  ano&er  order,  to  bofei? 
nated  bv  the  pqie.   The  rcform.ntion  pntja 
end  to  the  convents  in  England,  Rnd  thefnw 
revolution  to  the  rest  of  the  wdar. 
abbess  died  at  Paris  in  IW.  TheexteorfroiV 
bey  boildings  of  Font^'vranlt  are  new 
maiton     detentioti  by  tho  French  gowM*t 
Tho  church  is  famous  for  possessing  tl><  thooo- 
mental  effigies  of  two  English  ^^^''^t^^ 
and  Richard  Cceor  de  Lion,  and  ci  Wi"'" 
Guienne,  queen  of  the  former,  and 
conaort  of  John  Laokland,  who  vcn  ^ 
here. 

FOn  enow,  Foo-cnoo,  or  Foo^•»''<^ 
Fu-cau,  or  Fo-cmr-FU  (*' hapPJ ^^"^^^  i 
lona  dty  of  China,  capital  of  tie  prorisw  cj  i>  , 

kien,  and  one  of  the  5  ports  thrown  ope^tc^n" 

British  by  treaty  in  1843;  pop.  aboat«c^\J' 

It  atanda  on  a  plain  on  the  left  bank  tif 

25  m.  from  its?  mouth,  ^nrroanded  ti/M Mg; 

theatre  of  hills  about  4  m.  distant,  an^ 

by  a  wan  the  circuit  of  which  cahdoI  be  ; 

than  10  miles.    Thi^  ^'tM  \>  no  fact  I 

thick,  and  overgrown  with  grass.  IthHw"*  i 

at  abort  intervals  in  which  a  tm  P«««^^  ; 
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he  entraoce  to  the  ci^  is  bf  7  gates,  each 
awmanded  "hj  Mty  towers,  and  the  defiraoet 

re  still  furth  er  Ft  l  engthened  bj  fortifications 
a  2  hUIfl,  ouc  witliin  tlie  city,  and  the  other 
iing  from  the  pkdn  oatside  the  walls.  The 
iborbe,  which  are  equal  in  extent  to  tho  city 
f«lf,  stretch  along  both  banks  of  the  riyer,  and 
ommanicate  witS  each  other  by  meant  of  a 
'in.:»  V»rii]ge  420  paoce  long,  resting  on  a  small 
iu  the  stream,  sapported  also  by  49  stout 
kn,   and  lined  wMl  shops.   One  small  suburb 
car  She  Tang-mnn,  or  Bath  gate,  contains  a 
umb-^r  of  public  hot  baths.   The  city  proper  is 
:gularly  built,  with  low  tile-roofed  houses,  vast 
niuk^es,  and  some  handsome  buildings,  among 
'hlcfta  are  the  residences  of  the  civil  and  mili- 
irv-  ^^jfficers  of  tho  province.    The  temples  are 
amearoua,  the  largest  being  that  known  as  the 
Uti  c^wang-mlan;  tiie  most  popnlw  (Mtiea 
re  tlie  god  of  war  and  the  goddess  of  mercy, 
be    shops,  of  which  there  are  very  many,  are 
ndhsed  with  ft  pnSaSm  of  goom  of  mther 
Hiir  quality.    They  are  quite  open,  and  with 
16    iali  di^lay  ^  their  ooutents,  the  jostling 
od    noise  of  the  buolntors,  and  the  crowded 
*L«  of  tho  streets,  give  tlio  thoroughfares 
m<:::h  the  appearance  of  a  market  place.  One 
f  dM  most  singular  featurea  ct  FooHahow  is  the 
r&»t  number  of  watch  towers  erected  in  all 
asrts  of  the  city— on  the  walls,  over  the  streets, 
erm  on  tho  boai»4op»— eome  of  them 
v'^.-r'-ffl  with  grotc^jiK?  ornaments,  and  one  in 
».rin,ul:ir  jittracting  lIjo  notice  of  strangers  by 
s  great  ]iei;;ht  and  its  clock  dial  with  Roman 
tter^   Tho  streets  are  planted  with  trees,  and 
«ularly  kid  out,  but  there  is  little  else  to  be 
id  in  their  pndse;  tlie  most  abominable  filth 
Tumulatee  in  them  without  seeming  to  cause 
le  inhabitants  the  slightest  inconvenience,  be- 
do    which  they  arc  infested  with  beggars, 
hoM  aqnalid  and  loathsome  appearance  is  be- 
waA  deaeripdoD.  ToHj  onO'lMif  tho  ponnl»> 
on  is  said  to  be  r.fliiicted  to  opium<  riioki:;^, 
le  annual  expenditure  for  which  amounts  to 
2,000,000.  Id  the  city  and  Tidnity  there  are 
K)  furnaces  for  makirp;  porcelain,  in  nddition 
»  factorira  of  blue  cloth,  cotton  goods,  scroena| 
■vbdSm,  Ae»  There  are  lead  mines  near  by,  asM 
great  tea-growing  district  lies  within  TOmUes, 
that  black  tea  can  be  purchased  here  25  per 
lit.  cheaper  than  at  Oantoo.  The  commerce 
the  city  is  chiefly  with  Japan,  tho  Loo-choo 
lands,  aud  tho  maritime  provinces  of  Ciiina. 
tinber,-tea,  paper,  bamboo,  fruits,  spices,  corn, 
ippcr,  and  lead  are  tho  principal  exporta ;  tho 
jDorts  are  salt,  European  manufactures,  sugar, 
M  a  great  variety  of  other  goods.   The  ap- 
'oach  to  the  harbor  from  the  sea  is  difficult, 
it  there  is  good  anchorage  at  Pagoda  ishind,  9 
ilea  below  the  city.   The  port  is  much  fro- 
teatod,  the  ^aansl  of  the  river  and  a  sheet 
'water  oaHed  Li-bu,  or  Wett  lake,  on  tiie  W. 
lo  of  the  city,  being  crowded  with  fishing  rn.  ! 
ading  ressela,  ferry  boats,  and  floating  habi- 
tiaiiA.  liMmwdiiiil  ahlpping  ia  aatitnated  at 
ylMMI  toi%  iiid  tiM  TdM  of  import  and  xvtam 


FOOL  m 

cargoes  is  supposed  to  amount  to  $7,000,000 
per  annum,  in  edition  to  wUdh  an  eztenalTe 

trade  is  carried  on  by  land. — There  is  another 
city  in  China  of  the  same  name,  240  m.  N.  W. 
of  this,  in  the  province  of  Kiang-sL 

FOOD.    Beo  Alimekt,  and  DiKTvnm. 

FOO-SIIAN,  or  If u-srak,  a  largo  city  on 
the  island  of  See-kiang,  province  of  Quang-tung, 
China.  It  is  said  to  contain  upward  of  200i|OW 
inhabitants,  many  of  whom  live  in  boats. 

FOOL,  or  Jbstsb,  a  character  in  mediaval 
courts  and  noblo  families,  whose  business  it  was 
to  entertain  tlie  household  by  amusing  sallies. 
Somewhat  similar  were  the  parasites  of  anti- 

Suity,  who  were  wont  to  pay  for  their  dinners  bj 
ests  and  flatteries.  Court  fools  do  not  appear 
istinctly  and  officially  till  after  tho  crusades, 
and  may  have  boon  introdooed  into  Eorone 
from  the  East.  They  were  at  fint  eltiier  ttm- 
ehapen,  half  imbecile  dwarf  t,  w  ho  were  them- 
selves ridicalons  omects,  and  whose  sensela»re> 
pliea  WW  ireloomed  wKb.  laughter ;  or  qidek> 
witted,  half-mad  fellows,  siicli  as  are  not  unA:e> 
quontly  found  amooff  the  deformed ;  or  poor  and 
merry  poets,  who  devoted  themselves  to  tiUa 
part  for  tho  income  which  it  obtair.cd.  Among 
the  insignia  of  tlie  office  were  tiic  fool's  cap, 
party-colored,  adorned  with  8  asses'  ears  and  ft 
cock's  comb,  anr!  worn  on  a  shorn  head;  the  va- 
rious shaped  fool  s  sceptre  or  bauble ;  Uie  bells, 
which  decorated  the  cap  and  most  other  parts  of 
the  costume ;  and  a  wine  collar.  One  of  tne  most 
celebrated  of  fools  was  Triboulet,  a  favorite  of 
Francis  I.  of  France,  who  amused  his  master 
often  by  giving  him  most  impertinent  counsels. 
He  carried  tablets  with  him  on  which  he  in« 
scribed  tho  names  of  tli  ?o  courtiers  who  had 
committed  any  act  of  folly.  Bis  saooessor  was 
Brusqnaet,  who  oorobfaied  other  offloes  wifli  that 
of  fom,  who  suffered  much  from  the  tricks  of 
the  ooortiera  whom  he  mystified,  and  whoee 
bon-mots  have  been  often  repeatad.  EariSer 

French  fools  of  renown  %vcro  CLiiMctto,  Thony, 
Sibilot,  Ohioot.  and  the  female  Mathurine,  and 
the  annals  of  the  ofllee  in  France  terminate  with 
Anpcly,  -wlio  was  the  titular  fool  of  Louis  XIII., 
and  who  became  by  his  refined  and  cynical  pleaa- 
antrj  one  of  the  roost  formidable  personages  at 
court  Jodol  dcr  Nnrr,  who  was  taken  by  tho 
emperor  Ferdinand  II.  to  the  diet  in  1622,  and 
Klaus  Narr  of  Saxony,  are  &mous  among  €kr* 
man  fools.  The  office  ceased  in  most  European 
countries  about  tlie  close  of  the  17th  century, 
but  continued  longer  in  Russia,  where  Peter  the 
Great  often  had  12  fools,  and  tne  empress  Anne 
6,  among  whom  were  the  Portuguese  Da  Costa 
and  the  Italian  Pedrillo.  In  England  the  fools 
werelongdistiognisbed  by  aoalf-ekinooat,  which 
had  the  bnttons  down  the  ba«}k,  ud  whieh  pro- 
tected them  from  tho  anger  of  those  whom  they 
provoked  by  their  jests.  By  the  illnminatora  of 
the  18th  oentory  they  are  represented  as  sqndid 
idi  its,  wrapped  in  c  b1finl:et,  and  holding  a  stick 
with  an  inflated  bladder  attached  to  it,  which 
aerredaasbanUa  It  waa  not  till  the  10th  can* 
taiy  that  thsgr  v«E9  «ltaii  nia  <if  dMlitj,  wImBi 
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as  appears  from  flbakMpMov  tnd  other  dnm»> 

tist«,  tlio  end  rtainnient  that  they  afforded  oon- 
Bwted  ia  wittj  retorts  and  sarcastio  reflections. 
Though  fbita'  UMme  was  rery  eztenrive,  they 
were  liable  to  correction  or  discharge  from  of- 

fioeu  ThaaAidtibald  AriDstroi^(caUedArchyX 
jeator  to  Oharles  I.,  was  ordarad  for  **oertiln 

scandaloua  v,-orcl  ^,  of  a  liigh  natcre,  spoken  by 
him  against  tbo  lord  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
to  have  his  coat  paUed  over  nis  head,  and  be 
discharged  tha  Idog'a  aandoe^  and  baoialiad  tiia 
court." 

FOOLAHB,  I^LBK  (  in^'.  Puixo),  Fellasi, 
or  Fellatar,  a  people  of  W.  and  central  Africa, 
oompniiing  many  tribes  scattered  over  the  re- 

rwhion  Uas  between  Bondoo  and  Senegam- 
,  and  the  groat  de?ert  nnd  G  uinoa.  Originally 
the^  were  a  nouiaUic  race,  whose  chiei  occu- 
pation was  cattle-breeding,  but  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  18th  century,  most  of  them  becoming 
converts  to  Islamism,  toey  began  to  found  inde- 
pendent 8tAtc8,  and  to  prosecute  a  coui^  of 
oonaofest  which  the/  are  still  pnisaing.  About 
1808  (me  of  HuHr  dually  called  Ottunaa  or 
Danfodio,  began  to  emulate  the  career  of  Mo- 
luumned,  and,  aided  by  a  relkioos  enthusiasm 
wbloh  M  eantod  amotig  hb  toUowara,  laid  ttia 
Ibimdatfoil  of  an  empire  at  Sackatoo,  bct^-cen 
Bcnmou  and  the  ri?er  Niger.  He  died  in  a  sort 
of  fanatical  ecstasy  in  1818.  Aooording  to  Dr. 
Bartli,  the  revenue  of  the  prorinoes  subject  to 
his  successors  is  about  $50,000  in  shell  money, 
and  as  much  more  in  uivaa  and  ^oods,  which 
is  less  than  it  wo?  at  a  more  flourishing  period 
of  the  empire.  Tlte  military  force  consists  of 
about  26,000  cavalry,  but  on  account  of  tlio  re- 
bellious spirit  of  some  of  the  provinces,  all  fhcm 
troops  could  not  bo  concentrated  iu  tbo  iieiJ. 
Qando,  80  or  40  miles  from  Sackatoo,  is  the  seat 
of  a  Foolah  prince  of  equal  power  with  the 
above ;  and  at  Timbo,  the  capital  of  Foota  Jal- 
lon,  resides  n  third.  It  is  the  opinion  of  mod- 
ern travellerg  that  the  Foolaha  ara  destined  to 
beooiRO  the  dominant  people  of  Kegroland, 
and  they  bnvi  excited  rooro  interest  and  scicn- 
tifio  research  than  almost  any  other  African 
raeei.  In  language,  appearance,  and  liistory, 
they  present  striking diftercnccs  from  tho  neigh- 
boring tribes,  to  whom  they  are  superior  in  m- 
teUigttice,  but  inftrlor,  according  to  Earth,  iu 
physical  devolnpment.  Mr.  CH)lbvry  describ- 
ed them  as  robu.st  and  <x>arageous,  of  a  red- 
diah  liilack  color,  with  regulfu*  featuiea,  balr 
longer  and  less  woolly  than  tlmt  of  tbo  common 
negroes,  and  high  mental  capacity.  Lander, 
whosawtiiem  near  Borgoo,  was  struck  by  their 
resemblance  to  tlie  Canrcs,  and  says  that  tboy 
differ  littlo  iu  feature  or  color  from  tho  negroes ; 
other  travellers  speak  of  them  as  havine  tawny 
complexions  and  soft  h^r.  Dr.  Barth  found 
^at  local  differences  m  tlieir  plwsical  character- 
istics, and  Bowon  describe;*  tbo  Foolabs  of  Yoru- 
ba  aa  being  some  black,  some  almost  white,  and 
manj  of  a  nralatto  eolor  varying  from  darlc  to 
very  bright.  Tb^  ir  T  i.t-res  and  skulls  wero 
(|aat  in  the  £urox>«aQ  mould.  Xhciy  have  a  txof 


AUoii  that  fikdraneeston  were  «lute8,ndo«' 

tain  tribes  call  themselves  'vrbite  men.  Sm 
of  them  relate  that  thev  came  from  the  comtrj 
aroond  Thnbuctoo,  ana  ilie  pienuliiig  opleii^ 
has  been  that  tbeir  course  of  conquc-stTasfr.a 
central  or  £.  Africa  westward;  bQtDi;iiti4 
while  supposing  the  oadle  of  the  unto  bn 
been  E.  of  the  territory  which  they  Mwoeccpr, 
agrees  with  Clapperton  in  thionaig  titttkf 
imide  a  second  migration  from  thn  fhit||t  (•• 
ward  their  birthplace,  in  tbo  cmm  of  tlii 
thev  absorbed  or  conquered  the  trlks  ^bidbj 
in  their  mardi.  The  iwtioiilias  been  eettrtiiced 
that  they  are  descendants  and  dtriv^  'in; 
name  from  Phut,  ffrandsoaof  Nuali^  andBoTta 
identifiea  Aewinththe  andentPayI]lottg)i< 
Xai,  who  once  attempted  to  tiiiprat<5  acrc^  tis; 
desert  from  the  south.  M.  d'EicLtlial,^tiI^ 
from  certain  lUiguistio  analogies,  msiotsiostU 
the  Foolahs  are  an  ofi&et  of  tbe  MsUjs^bGitt 
opinion  has  been  vigorously  opposed, 
peara  to  rest  on  insufficient  fuuudation.  Prkk'd 
considers  them  a  gxinuine  African  race,  pnibi^r 
doffing  leae  tlun  fa  comnoBly  suppoN^  In 
tho  black  Soodanian  nations.  Tinir  lanpis 
is  peculiar,  beiiig  AMther  African  m  Swiat. 
lltty  of  the  tribes  whleh  have  beeoBi  «aHl> 
idatod  with  tbcm  have  so  far  lost  their  Dcic> 
ality  as  to  be  looked  upon  as  aboriginal 
and  hi  some  oaaes  farm  the  aristoctacj,fUi 
others  have  become  degnflvV!  FooUs  vt 
found  in  the  suburbs  of  most  of  tlie  towstf 
Soodan,  pursuing  the  avocation  of  dsirpna 
cattle  breeders.  Most  of  them  arc  Mol.an:3k^ 
The  usual  dress  of  the  men  is  arudopvi^i 
white  turban,  a  short  white  shirt,  s  Urgt  tia 
robe,  white  trousers  trinunedTritlirdorpea 
silk,  and  a  pair  of  sandals  or  boots.  TLd  vena 
wear  a  8trii)€d  garment  Ming  as  kms  tbe 
ankles,  are  fond  of  ear  ring^  braeeJeU,  id 
trinkets,  and  take  great  pains  in  dresani  'i^ 
hair.  The  children  of  both  gexcs  of  tha  beto 
oksses  are  taught  to  read  and  wiite  Ai*bi%>> 
which  language  the  KohammidinFBaUi^ 
tbeir  prayers.  Tho  men  wear  swonls  it  u 
times,  and  even  go  armed  with  bows  ao^^^ 
on  honebaek.'  The  aorweun  of  sad  FsoU 
state  appoints  povcrnors  of  tho  rwTir.>?5  s» 
plennre,  and  on  their  death  succeed*  ia  iH 
eflbclft  TbeFooiaha  areinoontinailbNBiiJ 
with  tbe  Arabs,  and  in  pen  oral  havt  50TQ«*lai| 
of  a  republican  spirit,  with  ail  tho  fiir  sal  a»" 
ner  of  iree-bom  men.— fiee,  bcsidetbe  nimf* 
of  tho  trav*  !1-  r>  above  mentioned,  asiltiewJ- 
nological  wurki  of  Prichard  and  bdA"* 
toire  et  orujine  da  PmUm  ou  iifta^V 
Gustavo  d'Eicbthal  (8vo.,  Paris,  1&42). 

FOOLS,  Feast  of,  a  mediroval  grot«i<pe«- 
ligious  ceremony,  celebrated  for  scvcrilcen^ 
rica,  chiefly  in  Franco,  at  the  festivals «  a* 
Nativity,  the  Circumcision,  the  Eri?^-'!"f'j 
Murder  of  the  Innocents,  and  especinifj  » 
Christmas  and  Easter.  ThecustouiismJ^ 
ments  usually  connected  with  the  pigsn 
nalia  liad  continued  in  spite  of  prohibil:'"^^ 
be  observed  among  Uhiistiaoslwtliiii^'''^ 
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ind  WeiLaadAradaaUjattadMdtbMOMlvefto 
b»  Chrianm  mtivab  ooeairing  fn  Deoember 
ind.  January,  -vvliich  had  been  tho  months  of  tho 
>agan  oelebrationg.    Tliuugh  encouraged  and 
piurticipatad  In  by  the  clergy,  tho/utum  faim- 
rttm  or  folhrum  was  A  mixtnro  of  fart  e  and 
piet  J,  and  a  sportive  travesty  of  the  offices  and 
rites  of  (he  ibhnroh.  The  prieela  and  derka 
elected  a  popo,  archbishop,  or  bishop,  and  con- 
dacted  him  in  grent  ix>tnp  to  tho  cburchf  which 
fcb#J  entered  dancing,  masked,  diaguifled  aa 
women,  anitnala,  and  merry-andrews;  they  snng 
:  nfamous  songs,  converted  the  altar  into  a  bufTet, 
liere  thev  ate  and  drank  during  the  celebration 
of  the  holy  mysteries,  played  with  cards  and 
dice,  burned  old  sandals  instead  of  inoon.HC,  run 
about  leaning,  and  amnaed  the  populace  by  in- 
decent sallies  and  postnree.   Tho  feast  of  fools 
tvaa  prohibited  by  the  papal  legato  Peter  of 
Capna  in  the  diocese  of  raris  in  1108,  but  iras 
celebrated  until  its  condenmation  by  the  Sor- 
1)0000  in  1444)  and  did  not  entirely  disappear 
till  toward  the  end  of  tho  IGth  century.    It  was 
known  in  Germany  only  in  the  dtiea  on  the. 
Bliioe.  It  hardly  equalled  the  ftut  of  aam  In 
fantastic  disorder,  but  was  more  uncouth  than 
the  festival  of  the  bcn[>bish<»  which  was  oh- 
senred  in  Eo^^and  on  St  Nkino1aa*s  day. 

FOOSEE,  Fofsi,  or  Fi  pi,  a  volcano  of  Japan, 
commonly  called  by  tho  natives  Fooseey ama.  It 
■tamdaia  an  fadated  positinn  on  fbeiBuad  of  Nl- 
phon,  and  is  tho  loftit-st  mountain  in  the  enipure, 
ita  height,  according  to  Siebold,  being  12,M0 
ibet.  It  is  covend  with  perpetual  snow.  It  was 
formerly  the  most  active  volcano  in  Japan,  but 
so  eruption  has  taken  place  since  1707.  Native 
luitoriane  assert  that  m  the  year  288  B.  C.  an 
extraordinary  natural  revolution  produced  in 
a  single  night  both  tho  mountain  of  Foosee  and 
the  basin  of  the  great  lake  Oits  Mitsoo;  the 
elevation  of  torface  caused  by  tlio  former,  as  it 
roee  from  the  bosom  of  tho  earth,  being  exactly 
coanterbalonced  by  the  depression  which  con- 
stitutes the  latter.  The  Japanese  hold  this  moun- 
tain in  religious  veneration.  Some  its  ravinee 
are  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  Buddha,  and 
eveiy  Aoguct  crowds  of  devoteea  makepilgrini'- 
agea  to  toe  idola  In  tiiese  ipota. 

FOOT,  a  measiiro  of  length  itidicatinp  its 
orii^  by  ita  name,  in  general  use  in  all  civilized 
ooontriea,  and  iappoewa  to  be  adooted  from  the 
]en^4h  of  the  human  foot,  possibly  at  first  of 
some  reigning  sovereign.  The  length  is  very 
Tsriahle  wluin  modsrate  limita  m  different 
conntries.    Tho  Roman  pe^  has  been  calculated 
from  several  sources,  as  ancient  measures,  me&s- 
nnoNnta  of  Tooorded  distances  along  roads,  ud 
measurements  of  buildings  of  recorded  dimen- 
sions.  From  (he  first  source  their  f(X)t  appeara 
to  Lave  been  .9718  of  the  Englisli  foot,  from  the 
2d  .97082,  and  from  tho  8d  .0r.O94;  tho  aver- 
age of  which  would  bo  11.0406  inches.  Tho 
Greek  vnvs  as  used  at  Athens  is  believed  to 
have  been  to  the  Roman  foot  as  25  is  to  24, 
,  making  it  12.135  English  inches.   The  English 
'  atandavd  is  now  referred  to  the  length  of  • 
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rndulam  beating  seconds,  in  London.  The  foot 
IS  inches,  and  the  seconds  pendulum  in  that 

latitude  is  89.13842  inches.  Tho  United  States 
standard  is  a  brasa  rule  made  for  the  coast  sor* 
Tey  by  Troughton  of  London,  from  the  English 
standard.  The  following  are  a  few  of  tho  prin- 
cipal feet,  with  their  valae  in  decimals  of  the 
English  foot :  the  IVreadh  old  jpieeL  du  roy  eqnala 
1.07,  tho  modern  pied  vsuel,  1.093  ;  Amsterdam 
old  foot,  0.93— -*ineo  1820,  if  used,  1.093;  Den- 
mark Rhinelund  foot,  1.04;  Hamburg,  .941; 
Stockhobn,  .97;  6t.  Petersburg,  1.145;  Riga, 
.89;  Canton,  1.05;  Lisbon,  .927,  or  according 
to  others,  .72;  Turkej,  1.16;  Constantinople, 
1.23.  As  used  by  surveyors  and  cnpineor^  tlio 
foot  is  decimally  divided.  Architects  uud  arti- 
ficers eupkorltirith  these  divisions,  and  their 
scales  are  also  made  with  inch  divisions,  and 
these  subdivided  into  eighths  and  sixteenths  of  ' 
an  inch. 

FOOT,  Solomon,  an  American  statesman, 
born  in  Cornwall,  Addison  ecu,  Yt.,  Not.  19, 
1 802 .  He  was  graduated  at  Ifiddlebury  coUe^ 
in  1826,  was  principal  of  Oastleton  seminary  u 
1896  and  1898,  ana  in  1897  wa^tntor  in  the 
university  of  Vermont.  From  1828  to  1881  he 
was  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the 
Vermont  aeedemr  of  nedidne  at  CaaUeton. 
In  1881  he  was  admitted  to  tho  bar,  and  settled 
in  Rutland,  where  he  has  resided  ever  since.  In 
1886, 7,  and  '8,  and  in  1847,  he  represented  the 
town  of  Rutland  in  the  Vermont  legislature, 
and  in  tlie  last  8  years  of  his  service  was  speaker 
of  the  house.  In  1835  he  was  a  delegate  from 
Rutland  to  the  constitutional  convetition,  and 
luodu  an  elaborate  speech  in  favor  of  creating 
a  senate  as  a  006rdiinte  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture. Tho  measure  was  adojjted  by  a  close  vote 
after  on  able  and  urotractcd  debate.  In  1842 
and  again  in  1844  he  was  elected  a  representa- 
tive in  congress.  In  1846  ho  declined  a  reelec- 
tion, and  resimied  tho  practice  of  his  profession. 
In  1850  and  again  in  185G  he  Avas  elected  to  the 
U.  S.  senate.  He  has  made  many  elaborate 
Bpeeches  in  the  senate,  and  bore  a  oonspicnoua 
pert  in  the  great  Lecompton  debate  of  1858. 
lnl864p-'6  Mx,  Foot  was  chosen  preaidcnt  of  the 
Bmnawlok  and  Florida  railroad  company  in 
Georgia,  and  during:  tho  recess  of  congre  s  vis- 
ited England,  negotiated  the  bonds  of  the  com- 
pany, and  porehaaed  the  Iron  for  the  rdlroed, 
after  which  he  resigned  his  post  as  pnddent. 

FOOTA,  a  territory  of  Senegambia,  W. 
Africa,  extendfaig  from  Damna  on  the  N.  W. 
to  North  Guererr  on  the  S.  E.,  l>otween  lat.  15* 
and  16°  26'  H.,  long.  12°  86'  and  16°  86'  W.  It  ia 
a  fertile^  well  walnred  country,  producing  rice^ 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  various  kinds  of  grain. 
Lwge  forests  are  spread  over  tlio  surface,  pas- 
ture lands  support  sheep  and  cattle,  and  there 
arc  several  mines  of  iron.  Tho  inhabitants  are 
mostly  negroes,  active  and  industrious,  but,  like 
roost  of  their  race,  extravagantly  superstitious. 
They  profess  Mohammedanism,  and  are  firm 
believers  in  witchcraft.  They  oultlrate  the 
ipoaiid  wittk  floiMldnable  akUltand  art  aotive 
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fiabarmen.  Their  man  a  fact  urea  are  oouflned  to 
ootton  dcih  tod  earthenware.  The  eountrf  it 

divided  into  3  parts  or  provinces,  viz. :  Fi  ota 
Tore  on  the  N.,  roota  proper  in  the  middle,  and 
Foota  Damga  on  the  £.  Each  of  theia  haa  ita 
chief,  subject  to  the  almamy  or  soTereign  of  the 
whole  territory.  The  latter  ia  obosen  from  a 
ftm  privileged  familiea  bj  a  ooondl  of  6.  His 
anthority  ia  both  secular  and  facerdotal,  but 
the  council  haa  the  right  of  reprimanding,  de- 
poaing,  or  in  some  cases  putting  bim  to  death. 

FOOTA  JAI.LOX,  or  Fdtuaixon,  h  large 
territorv  of  Sonegiijubia,  W.  Africa,  fsituatcd 
abont  the  sources  of  the  Gambia,  Rio  Crrande  or 
Jeba,  and  Niger  or  Joliba,  and  intersected  by 
hit.  13"  N.  and  long.  13**  W.  It  M  mountainous 
and  rocky,  but  about  \  of  it  ia  extremely  fertile, 
producing  rioe,  maiMi  oranges,  bananas,  dates, 
Trine,  and  oil,  while  large  noca  of  ibevp  pae- 
tu  I  n  the  highlands.  Iron  ore  is  wrought  and 
manufiftctored  into  a  toij  maiieaMe  species  of 
metai  The  inhabitaota  are  Moliamiiiedaiia  of 
the  Foolah  race,  remarkable  for  their  fanatical 
hatred  of  all  infidels  except  the  whites,  from 
whom  tiiey  claim  descent.  Their  hoosaa  an 
neat  and  well  built ;  the  principal  towns  oontun 
manufactoriea  of  articles  of  dress,  of  iron,  silver, 
wood,  and  leather.  Trade  is  carried  on  with 
Timbuctoo,  Cassiua,  and  other  places,  and  the 
mcrcbauts  fre^u«mtly  malce  long  commercial 
Journeys.  Timbo,  tho  capital,  contains  7,000 
inhfibitanta,  and  there  are  several  other  towns 
with  a  population  of  between  8,000  and  5,000. 
The  govumment  ia  eleotiTab 

FOOTE,  ^E^^tT  Stuabt,  anAmericnn  states- 
man, born  ill  Fanquier  CO.,  Va.,  Sept  20, 18U0. 
He  wasgraduat^d  at  Washington  college,  Lezing> 
ton,  Ya.,  in  1819.  After  leaving  college  he  stud- 
ied law,  and  obtained  license  to  practise  in  1822. 
In  1824  ho  removed  to  Alabama  and  settled  at 
Tuscumbia.  He  reidded  there  two  jear8,praotia- 
ing  law  and  editing  a  damooraUoiiewapaper.  In 
182G  lio  removed  to  Mississippi  and  cstablishod 
himself  at  Jockaon.  In  1M7  he  was  elected  to 
the  XT.  8.  laoatA,  took  hb  aeat  in  Deoember  of 
that  year,  and  was  place  p.t  tho  head  of  tho  com- 
ndttee  on  foreign  relationa.  In  1850  he  took  an 
aetive  part  in  fovorof  the  '*  compromise  meae- 
urcs.''  In  1851  he  became  the  candidate  of  tho 
union  party  for  governor  of  Mississippi,  and  after 
a  very  exciting  oaavaaB  ha  was  elect^^d  by  abont 
1,000  minority  over  his  competitor,  JelTerson 
Davis.  Ho  resigned  liis  seat  iu  tho  senato  and 
entered  upon  his  dotiea  as  governor  in  Jan. 
1852.  In  1854  ho  remo%-ed  to  California,  and 
in  I85G  supported  Mr.  Fillraoro  for  the  pres- 
idency. In  the  spring  of  1858  he  retnmed  to 
ICauasipiH  and  settled  at  Vicksburg.  In  May, 
1859,  he  attended  the  southern  convention  at 
Kuoxvillo,  Tenn.,  and  made  spoeches  against  dis- 
union which  attracted  mnoh  attention  through- 
out tho  oonntry.  lb.  Foota  baa  been  engaged 
in  threo  *'  affiiirs  of  lionor.*'  In  his  first  duel, 
with  Mr.  Winston  of  Tuscnisbia,  Ala.  he  was 
sligbtlr  wounded  in  the  leftahoalder.  Heaftar* 
imid  fi>i|gfat  in  IGmMp^  iritih  a  fi.  fMBtiMi 


and  was  again  slightly  imured;  and  iQI  Utc 
he  emhtDged  diolB  with  J.  H.(Ubgn^ 

when  neither  party  was  hurt. 

FOOTE,  8aMUK^  an  English  draaatiit 
actor,  bom  in  Tniro,  ComwalL  inlTM^  Adii 
Dover,  Oct.  21,  1777.  His  father  was  a  nu^s- 
trate  and  a  member  of  parlmment,  ud  Lij 
mother  waa  a  stster  of  Su:  John  Dynelej  Good- 
ere^  whose  murder  by  his  brother,  Capt  G  .  <^- 
ere,  caused  a  profound  sensauuu  io  the  etrir 
part  of  the  18th  century.  FootevasaiMl 
at  "Worcester  college,  Oxford,  but  his  povtn 
of  mimicry  involved  him  in  indiscretions  vtiidi 
led  to  the  severance  of  his  oonneetiot  viib 
the  university  when  he  was  20  yean  of  tft. 
Ho  soon  afterward  became  a  stMWt  It  HV 
in  the  Temple,  and,  plunging  into  a  cr«:  of 
pleasure,  in  less  than  4  years  disa^stt^it 
the  gaming  table  and  by  Kdtai  w^tm 
gance  of  all  kinds,  two  fortunes  whicl  be ti! 
ancceaaiTely  inherited  from  his  nado  sod  lis 
ftlher.  Obliged  to  Uto  by  hia  wtta,  bt  to- 
mined  to  become  an  actor,  rir  l  in  174413*? 
hu  d^bnt  at  the  Haratarket  theatre  ia  tbe  dur- 
toter  of  Othello.  Ho  attracted  Htlle  tttciliB 
in  trfuL'ody  or  in  romci!}',  which  ho  subeeqaenllj 
attempted,  and  it  waa  not  until  lie  brought tk 
poliUod  and  aoeial  notabilities  of  the  d&r  lyiB 
the  stage  by  his  wonderful  gift  of  mimicrt  tiit 
he  discovered  tho  true  road  to  saccess.  h 
tiie  q)i1n^  of  1T47  he  opened  the  Hajmarkii 
theatre  with  a  piore  rnlled  "  Tlie  Diverfior.s*;' 
the  Morning,"  written \\y  hiuissell,  and  iinrhidi:J 
was  the  principal  actor.  The  reputation  be  lad 
nlrf  fidy  acquired  for  brilliant  and  ready  haW 
drew  a  crowded  hou&c,  and  tho  piece  wt- 
uumful  almost  beyond  precedent  Tb«  lic«^Q^i:: 
act  having  been  applied  against  him  by  tl^ 
whose  foibles  he  had  thus  pubKoly  portnjed, 
ho  made  his  piece  a  morning  entertaiDraeatod 
under  the  title  of  ^  Kr.  f  oote  taking  TesijA 
hh  IVtenda,'*  It  waa  repeated  ftr  W  mmm 
mornings.  A  similar  pieco,  entitled  "  The  AIl^ 
tion  of  Piotores^"  proved  eqnaUjsaooea^aB^ 
the  author  waa  oompliniented  with  the  wtd 
the  Engli  sh  Aristophanes.  He  kept  tbe  Hijmff" 
ket  theatre  open  without  a  license  for  10  jetn 
(daring  which  he  famU  time  to  diiapst«  aid 
fortune),  furnishing  a  constant  Rippl;  of  W 
plays  to  replace  the  old  onest  and  becuae  tba 
ndmlntioB  and  the  terrw  aboof  the  tows,  as  00 
person  whose  character  po89e''j=ed  ncyTTilaenr 
t)lo  points  was  safe  from  his  mimicry.  In 
a  fall  from  his  horse  occasioned  the  aropotit  3 
of  one  of  ;  find  the  duke  of  York, ''"'^ 

witnessed  tiie  accidenL,  procured  himar^'i^J 
patent  to  open  a  theatre.   He  still  wro:>.' 
acted,  but  less  frequently  than  beii9C%  "j 
1777,  with  a  constitution  nndenriorf 
health  and  mental  suffering,  ho  nnJertooc  i 
journey  to  France,  and  died  on  the 
Dover.  By  a  sort  of  poetical  joitiM  M  * 
pparing  ridicule  of  proujirn  tit  pcreonast^ a' 
recoil^  upon  his  own  head,  and  his  death  *y 
nndoabtaafar  haatened  Ivflke  nMnatRWicMB^ 
anbaeqnenliy  dli!pKOYed(  whieh  the  atMntw 
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5nc7ic-9  of  Ivin^fon,  whom  ho  TiaJ  tlire.itened 
to  satirize,  caused  to  be  preferred  against  him. 
As  a  Iramorist  Foot*  hfls  liad  few  eqnals  hi  afi7 
fir^o  or  ri-inTitr':,  Init  cannnt  j''.s*Iy  be  compared 
to  Aristoi)haae3,  as  he  possessed  neither  the 
imagination  nor  the  poetic  genins  of  the  Atbe- 
nifin  satirist.  His  "wit  was     ready  and  untver- 
eal  aa  it  was  tmspariog.   Ue  was  not  merely  a 
grtaA  mimlo^  but  lie  oombbicd  wtth  his  mimicry 
tt  comic  geoias  and  invention  pecnlinr  to  him- 
self.  Withal,  notwithstanding  the  disiilce  with 
Trhich  manj  r^rded  hitn,  ho  was  probahly  not 
xvilfnily  patiricol  or  nnfeeling,  but  was  mastered 
by  his  strong  propensity  to  mimicry.  His  plays, 
consifltiDg  pnndpally  of  light  comedies  and 
farces,  are  seldom  performed  now,  for  the  reason 
that  they  refer  to  contemporaneous  characters 
■whose  peculiarities  have  long  been  forgotten. 
Tbej  are  often  hastily  and  careiieasly  eoDstraoted, 
Irat  tiie  9ow  of  d!al<^e  is  so  msy  and  nattiral, 
p.nd  the  JDOvemcnt  ^  >  fnll  of  life,  that  one  is 
led  to  r^et  that  they  dealt  with  sabjects  so 
traiMitory,  TIm  tfsdltfom  of  footed  wocnm^ 
tional  powers  and  rc  n  ly  v  it  ir.  imperfectly  sos- 
^ned  by  the  specimens  which  his  biographers 
bftTte  preserved.  W»  bemor  was  eo  irredst* 
ible  that  even  his  enemies  were  ohlifred  to  suc- 
CTunb  to  it.   Dr.  Johnson,  who  disliked  Foote, 
relates  that  having  met  him  at  a  dinner  party, 
he  made  np  his  mind  not  to  be  pleased,  but  was 
finally  obliged  to  "  laugh  it  out  with  the  rest." 
He  was  o^en-handed  in  his  charittea,  and  not- 
withstanding the  unpardonable  u?e  of  his  satir- 
ical powers,  possessed  many  warm  friends.  Of 
hift  plays,  c.ich  of  which  had  some  peculiaf 
object  I  f  sitlrc,  tbose  which  have  kept  the  sta^o 
longe  r  nrc  tlio  '  Minor,'*  in  which  thoMetliod- 
istfl  are  satirized,  the  "Englishman  returned 
firom  Paris,"  the  "Bankrupt,"  which  attacks 
the  newspapers,  the  "Orators,"  the  "Lame 
Lover,"  the  "  Liar  "  and  the  "  Major  of  Garratt." 
His  dramatic  works  have  freaueutly  been  nob- 
Kshed,  though  nerer  fn  a  complete  editlofn.  wH- 
liatn  Cooke  published  his  memoirs  in  1  An 
essay  on  his  lifo  and  genios  bj  John  Forster  was 
pvboahedinllie  '^Qoarteriy  Review,**  ITo.  0X0. 

FOKBESjDtjsoax,  aFc'  tti^li  statesman,  born 
nearInveme88|Nov.lO,1685.died  Decl0|1747. 
Though  living  within  ,tbe  highland  line,  fhe 
Forb^  family  were  of  lowland  origin,  and  were 
Presbyterians,  and  strongly  attached  to  the  prin- 
dpkeof  the  rewdnfton  of  1688.  After  being 
cancated  at  Inverness  and  Edinburgh,  young 
Forbes,  in  conformity  with  the  then  prevailing 
enstom  ofSootiaodf  was  sent  to  the  continent  to 
study  tiie  Roman  law,  and  entered  the  university 
of  Leydcn.  In  1708,  toon  after  his  return  to  Soot- 
land,  he  married  Ifary  Rose,  daughter  of  the 
laird  of  Kilravock,  who  had  an  ettato  near  Cul- 
loden,  and  in  1709  Forbes  became  a  member  of 
the  fiiculty  of  advocates.  At  an  early  period  he 
won  the  friendship  of  the  famous  John,  duke  of 
Argyle;  and  in  1716  he  took  an  active  part  in 
suppressing  that  rebellion  of  which  Mar  was 
tbe  headf  and  which  Argiple  onuhed  at  Sberiff- 
unir.  H«  ms  appointM  to  dd  in  pvoMMttay 


the  captured  rebels,  but  it  docs  not  appear  that 
be  acted  in  tbe  office,  and  he  was  prominent  in 
ddittgfbe  Scotch  prisoners  biEngluid.  Tn1T16 
he  was  appointeu  advocate  depute,  or  inferior 
prosecutor  for  tbe  crown,  in  1722  was  retomed 
fo  tiie  British  honse  of  eomnona  for  fhe  Inver- 
ness district  of  burehs,  and  in  1726  became  lord 
advocate.  The  ofnoe  of  secretary  of  state  for 
Scotland  being  at  this  time  dbcontinued,  its  dQ> 
ties  devolved  on  the  lord  advocate,  who  was 
thus  temporarily  at  the  head  of  the  government. 
The  same  year  the  malt  tax  was  first  introduced 
into  Scotland,  giving  rise  to  a  serious  riot  at 
Glasgow,  fomented  by  the  local  magistrates,  in 
which  9  persons  were  killed.  Forbo;  repreued 
the  disorders  with  a  high  hand,  causing  Uie  ma- 
gistrates to  be  imprisoned  for  a  time  in  their 
own  gaol.  The  office  of  lord  prendent  of  the 
court  of  session  was  conferred  on  him  in  1787. 
He  still  paid  regard  to  political  i^airs,  and 
formed  a  plan  which  Lord  Chatham  afterward 
adopted,  and  which  has  been  oon^ered  oneof 
l!uitenmtentnMttt*tcMef  dalimtOTenown.  He 
proposed  tV  it  -ernment  ehonld  raise  several 
regiments  of  highlanders,  to  be  «nployed  in  the 
threatened  SpeoUh  frar.  Everf  efllcer  nnder 
the  grade  or  colonel  was  to  bo  named  from  a 
list  that  he  had  formed,  which  comprehended 
an  the  ehielb  and  leaders  Cff  the  disafActed 
clan?,  who  were  the  very  pcTFor;<!  Tvlmni  France 
and  Spain  would  call  upon,  in  ca.se  of  a  war,  to 
aid  t!j '  1  rctender.  Several  leading  men,  in- 
clnding  Walpole,  approved  the  plan,  but  nothing 
was  done.  When  the  second  rebellion  broke  out, 
in  1946,  hA  enerted  himself  strennously  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  it,  withheld  several  bif^hfnnd 
chiefs  from  joining  the  pretender,  and  was  luore 
efficient  than  any  other  man  in  restraining  the 
rebels  till  the  government  was  j^repared  to  take 
the  field.  He  succeeded  partly  m  keeping  Lord 
Ixjvat  quiet,  and  had  him  arrested.  After  the 
battle  of  Galloden,  which  took  its  name  from 
Forbee'lB  fiimily  estate,  he  songht  to  moderate 
tlie  fer  H  ity  of  the  victors,  but  his  remonstrances 
were  treated  with  "tbe  utmost  scorn  and  oon- 
tempt.**  He  wasinsidledbyOtmiber!and,-«rbo 
cnHed  him  "  that  old  woman  who  talked  to  me 
about  humanity."  Tlie  government  used  him 
with  boseneaa.  He  had  advanced  large  soms  ef 
money  in  aid  of  it,  and  had  borrowed  firom 
others ;  aud  it  is  1>elieved  that  none  of  his  ad- 
vances were  returned,  and  that  the  monej  ha 
borrowed,  both  principal  and  interest,  wns  re- 
paid from  his  estate,  alter  his  death,  by  his  son. 
Forbes  saw  the  changes  that  were  forced  upon 
Scotland  after  tbe  roV  cn-f  n  wttb  regret,  and  his 
death,  which  happened  20  months  aider  the  bat- 
tle of  Gulloden,  is  suppcaed  to  have  been  cansed 
by  "  heartbreak,"  the  consequence  of  the  hu- 
miliation of  himself  and  his  country.  He  was 
an  author  in  a  small  way,  and  being  hiniFelf 
a  Hebrew  scholar,  wrote  in  iUustratioa  of 
the  works  of  John  Hutchinson,  and  oUitr 
rrlipiovis  lio(jT<s.  Few  names  stand  so  high 
in  Scotland  as  that  of  Doncan  Forbes.  -  H» 
Uograpby  hm  bm  wittMB  bj  Vr.  John  BOI 
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Barton,  ia  «iBin«Di  SoottUli  hiiioriiin  aad 

FORBES,  Edward,  an  English  lUltanllit 
bom  la  Douglasjin  the  ble  of  Man,  in  1815,  died 
at  Wardie,  near  Edinburgh,  Nov.  18, 1854.  From 
early  childhood  he  manifested  a  strong  taste  for 
the  atadj  of  natural  histoiy,  and  at  the  age  of  7 
had  collected  a  amall  tnmetnn,  the  eontento  of 
which  he  named  according  to  tlie  system  of 
linnesas.  At  12  jears  of  age  he  had  read  the 
geological  worls  of  BaeklaDd,  Ptoidnaon,  and 
Conyboare ;  and  about  the  same  time  he  com- 
piled a  "Manual of  British  Natural  History," 
whieh,  althoof^  iieTer  published,  waa  made  the 
repository  of  scientific  notes  during  his  wliolo 
liie,  and  was  frequently  consulted  by  him  with 
advantage.  In  his  17th  year  he  went  to  Lon- 
don with  some  idea  of  becominf^  a  painter,  and 
in  the  studio  of  Hr.  Sass  acquired  a  facility  in 
drawing  which  afterward  proved  of  great  as- 
sistance in  Ilia  scientific  explorations.  But  find- 
ing that  the  pursuit  of  this  art  would  not  give 
scope  to  his  love  for  the  natural  sciences,  he  re- 
paired in  1881  to  Edinburgh,  where  ho  studied 
medicine,  and  was  for  several  years  under  the 
inatruction  of  Professors  Jameson  and  Graham 
in  his  favorite  branches.  At  this  period,  and 
indeed  throughout  his  whole  life,  ne  was  not 
leas  remarkable  for  his  success  in  in^iring  his 
iSdUow  students  with  a  taate  fbr  natnru  hiatoiy. 
than  fbr  the  energy  wiA  whioh  he  organliea 
and  conducted  excursions  on  land  and  water  in 
•earoh  of  new  ol^eots  to  add  to  hia  laige  colleo- 
ti0Di,ortoilhntratehi8Ownitndiea,  Dredging 
lathe  waters  for  specimenaof  enbinarinc  zool- 
Qgy,  which  at  the  commenoement  of  his  studies 
was  a  eomparativdy  new  oeeupatton  fonatord- 
ists,  became  under  his  hands  the  means  of  open- 
ing a  new  field  of  research,  if  not  a  new  branch 
of  science ;  and  the  results  of  his  labors,  publish- 
ed in  tliy  8tli  and  9th  vols,  of  tlio  "  Magazine  of 
Natund  History,"  under  the  title  of  "  Records 
of  the  Results  of  Dred^^ing,"  were  among  his 
earliest  contribution ?  to  >eientific  literature.  In 
his  18th  year  he  made  a  summer  excursion  with 
a  fellow  student  to  Norway,  bringing  bilok 
abundant  specimens  of  its  rocks,  plants,  and 
mollusca,  which  formed  the  htiiia  of  an  article  in 
the  "Magazine  of  Natural  History,"  under  the 
title  of  "Notes  of  a  Natural  Hit^ry  Tour  in 
ITorway.**  He  remaitted  oomeeted  with  fho 
university  of  Edinburgh  until  1839,  varying  his 
residence  there  by  excoraioDsto  aouthem  En- 
rope,  the  Medltermiean,  and  Algeria,  llie 
greater  part  of  1887  ho  passed  in  Paris  studying 
geology,  mineralogy,  and  zoology,  nnder  Pre- 
▼Mt,  GeoflBroy  St.  Hilaire,  a»l  othcfa,  and 
working  in  the  museum  and  collections  of  the 
iardin  des  pkintcs.  During  this  period  ho  pub- 
fished  also  papers  on  the  "  Mollusca  of  tiie  Isle 
of  Man,"  the  "  Land  and  Fresh  Water  Mollusca 
of  Algiers,"  and  on  the  "  Distribution  of  the 
PQlmoiiifSua  of  Europe,"  beside  several  on  mi.s- 
oeUaneOQa  ml^^cts  in  zoology  and  botany.  Al- 
tboQdi  nominally  s  student  of  medicine  at 
Bdiab«gfa,lM  MTWtook  thftdegMeof  ILD^ 


having  determined  befbtt  the  dose  of  »cv 

demio  career  to  devote  himself  to  the  s'.udy  of 
botany  and  zoology,  particularly  of  the  saboi* 
rine  kingdom,  and  oi  the  oatonl  ideDocsgai. 
erally.  In  1841  he  pnhliahed  his  "mstoryrf 
British  Starfishes,"  a  work  not  less  rcmarhble 
for  the  many  new  spedea  which  it  meotiMNi 
than  fbrlta  gmial  style  and  the  Shiatn^iBd 
tail  pieces,  120  in  number,  designed  by  h':ai<at 
The  graoe  and  humor  which  distioguiihed  da 
latter  diowed  that  the  anther  miriit  hmrt* 
tained  eminence  as  an  artist,  had  bo  clioj^ts 
oonfine  himself  to  that  profesaon.  In  tlie^nac 
of  1841  he  embarked  in  the  eapadt^  of  mttn^ 
ist  on  the  snrveying  ship  Beacon,  destined  for  til 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  where,  among  other  dstie^ 
she  was  to  receive  the  Xanfltian  marUci^  Ai 
existence  of  which  had  then  recently  Won  ms3e 
known  by  the  explorations  of  Sir  Charles  Fel- 
lows.  During  tlio  18  months  thatMr.FortKS 
remained  on  board  the  vessel  lie  establi?!:*!  by 
innumerable  dredging  operations  ia  \mm 
depths  of  water  the  important  law  that  the  dii> 
tribution  of  marine  life,  like  that  of  temstriil 
animals  and  vegetables,  is  determined  bj  ceftiia 
fixed  laws,  and  tliat  the  zones  which  tbedifis-  J 
ent  gpeoiee  inhabit  are  as  distinctly  marked  ii 
the  one  case  by  the  climate  and  the  d^nl  • 
composition  of  the  water,  aa  in  the  oner  hf  ' 
temperature^  altltad%  and  other  iaflaeiMi 
HieTewJtaof  tiweeteeearcheewereriiwha 
paper  entitled  "  Report  on  the  Moilttsca  ad 
Badiata  of  the  Mgedaa.  Sea,  and  on  thui 
tribntkn,  oooaidered  aa  bearing  cd  Qaiilogjr,* 
which  was  read  before  the  meeting  of  tlio  Brt- 
iah  awociation  in  Oork  in  1843.  He  alao  a&sr 
ed  fai  the  exoavationaof  the  yanthian  dt)ei,tbe 
ruins  of  20  of  which  he  was  instmioefttil  ia 
discovering.   In  1846  he  published,  iaeouut- 
tion  with  Lieut.  Spratt,  "  Twm  h  Mt, 
Milyos,  and  the  Cibyratis,"  the  numerons  2l» 
trations  iu  which  were  from  his  pencil.  In  ^ 
latter  part  of  184S  he  was  oontempls^t 
dredging  expe<lition  to  the  Red  soa,irheBkl 
was  recalled  to  England  by  his  appoiaUnait* 

Srofessor  of  botany  in  King's  college,  Loodon. 
[e  delivered  his  inaugural  address  in 
1843,  and  about  the  aame  time  wu  tffoisM 
curator  of  the  museum  of  the  geological  wdeftj, 
and  paleeontologist  of  the  new  moseom  d  pM* 
tioal  geology,  establidied  in  oonmotfoajiB  j 
theordnance geological  survey.  He  siil>«eqBHi^  i 
became  professor  of  nataralhiatoijatthiiin^ 
tntloB.  Among  the  flrat  frdta  of  Ma  Ubnli 
tliia  congenial  sphere  was  an  important  tni^ 
"  On  the  Connection  between  the  Distiib^ 
of  Ilia  EiMng  Fanna  and  Tlora  of  tba  Brin 
LteBi  and  tho  Geological  Changes  wliich  hiw 
affeoled  their  Area"  (1846),  iu  which  tho  coo- 
etoflioiM  arrived  at.  .itfter  utveatigatiooa  in  ta  I 
unusually  wide  field  of  speculative  re<earch,er«  | 
that  the  fauna  and  iiora  of  Britain,  both  Un» 
trial  and  marina^  are iBembera of  families  inhib* 
iting  ft  contiguous  continent,  which  atnovay 
remote  period  existed  in  the  Atlantio,  vlieef* 
tiMjntgnted  bcftm,  dariqs^oritethfiltfil 
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«pooli.  The  abiorbiDg  Dfttiire  of  Prof .  Jorbet'a 
uiitfcM)  wWch  IndiiM  th«  da-lBcilloa  and 

arranger  If  nt  of  tbt  iMrfls  collected  by  the  ord- 
naaoo  surveyors,  did  iMt  prevent  him  from  con- 
HwamSly  adding  to  the  nuwa  of  original  matter 
^hich  had  acciunniatc  l  diTriiiir  his  dredging  ex- 
corsioitt,  or  from  appeariug  tre^uentl/  b^ore  the 
•etentifio  bodiea  of  the  ooontvj  at  tMmtlMirof 
pn]>er9  on  marine  zoology,  geology,  and  many 
kindred  subjects.  Of  paperson  zoology  and  geol- 
4>gy  be  prepared  previous  to  1850  upward  of  89, 
exclusive  of  his  botanical  papers  orthoac  publish- 
ed since  that  date,  wiiich  are  numerous ;  and  his 
iiot«  books  and  coUeofekNM  oontaiaed  the  mate- 
rials  for  many  more.   One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant works  in  which  he  look  part  after  his  con- 
nection with  the  geological  society  was  the 
preparation  of  the  iMdflM>ntol<^cal  and  geologi- 
cal map  of  the  British  isles,  to  which  he  append- 
ed an  explanatory  dissertation  and  a  map  of 
thA   Di8tribvtio&  of  Marine  Life.''  In  1852  he 
waa  elected  praHdent  of  fhe  geological  aociely, 
and  in  the  succeeding  year  obtained  the  pro- 
fessorship of  natural  history  in  Uie  tuUversity 
of  3Mffiburgh,  vaottbed  by  fbe  rellreiBeat  of 
Prof.  Jatncsou,  a  podtion  whicli  it  had  been 
the  ambition  of  his  life  to  fill  He  delivered  a 
donna  of  leeturai  in  BdSnbari^  tn  Uie  vnmmer 
of  18M^  but  was  soon  after  attacked  by  a  dis- 
ease of  the  kidneys,  which  ultimately  proved 
ilMaL  He  died  in  the  plenitude  of  his  repata* 
tioti  and  intclloclual  powers,  having  written 
wore  on  scicutitic  subji.>ets  in  the  last  4  years  of 
his  life  than  in  any  oorraqMHidlnff  period,  and 
havinp-  ex(;rted  an  influence  upon  tuo  pursuit  of 
natural  sciences  which  few  men  of  mntuier 
age  have  equalled.    In  addit  ion  t  >  tlio  works 
ennraeratea,  Prof.  Forbes  aiv-^isted  Mr.  Ilanley  in 
the  preparatiou  of  tlic  "History  of  Jiritisli 
HoUusca^'  (4  vols.  8vo.,  1858),  tfie  dewriptions 
in  which  were  written  by  himself,  and  contrib- 
uted important  information  respecting  the  dis- 
tribution of  plants  and  animals  to  the  la.st 
edition  of  Johnston's  "Physical  Atlas."  He 
abo  pOMeased  a'ooiisiderable  knowledge  of  gen- 
eral hterature,  which  in  the  intorvnis  of  his 
•cienUfio  labors  he  aasiditottsly  cultivated;  and 
after  Ua  death  his  fHends  were  anrprieed  to 
Icara  that  for  a  number  of  years  Tie  had  been  a 
regular  contributor  of  miscelianeous  articlee  to 
the  columns  of  the  London  "  Atbennuni**  and 
"  I.iteriiry  Gajsette,**  a  collection  of  which  was 
publitilted  under  the  title  of    literary  Papers 
by  the  late  Idward  Forbes,  with  a  Memoir  by 
Huxley"  (19ino^  1855).   His  otlier  posthumous 

Sublioationsare :  '*  Zoology  of  the  V<»}  age  of  II. 
L  Ship  Herald"  (8  vols.  410.),  and  '•  Mollusoa  and 
Badiataof  the  Voyage  of  U.  M.  Ship  Herald," 
the  latter  written  iu  conjunction  with  Prof.  Hux- 
ley. Although  in  the  universality  and  gnsp  of 
his  knowledge  and  in  the  variety  of  his  accom- 
plishmeutd  he  showed  hiui-self  preeminent,  it 
nfls  been  truly  said  of  him  that  he  made  no 
memorable  discovery,  initiated  no  critical  move- 
ment, and  never  ritowed  himself  inventive  like 
linaipini,  or  Oavkr,  or  aveo  Bttdbn*  la  the 


langnoge  (tf  hie  frimd  Dr.  Samuel  Brown :  IBs 
true  grcatneaa  was  onmulative ;  and  ff  he  had 

lived  as  long  he  might  have  rivalled  Humboldt. 
As  it  is^  he  was  not  a  philosopher  nor  a  great 
ffiseorerar;  but  ha  waa  a  oonsnmmate  and  ri>t» 
b>^nphica1  natoralii^  wider  than  uaj  man  aliva 

iu  bin  kind.** 

FORBES,  James,  an  English  dMOaa.  and 
writer,  born  in  I>ondon  in  1749,  died  Aug.  1, 
1819.  la  1705  ho  went  to  India  aitd  entered 
the  oompany^s  service.  In  1780  he  was  ap- 
pointed collector  and  cliief  resident  of  Dhuboy, 
m  Guzerat  Oa  the  cession  of  Guzerat  to  the 
ICahrattas  in  1788  be  rataxned  to  England.  His 
most  important  literary  work  is  his  ''Oriental 
Memoirs"  (4  vols.  4to.,  London,  1813). 

FORBES,  Jambs  David,  a  Scottish  physic- 
ist, bom  April  20, 1809.  From  an  early  period 
of  his  career  his  attention  has  been  largely  given 
to  researches  on  heat,  and  experiments  in  elec- 
tricity and  terrestrial  magnetism,  the  results  of 
■whira  have  a]H)eared  in  many  nnmbers  of  the 
"Transactions'*  of  tlio  royal  society  of  Edin- 
boigb.  Between  1640  and  1861  he  made  visits 
to  aa  Alpa  of  Switserimd  and  Savoy  and  to 
Norway,  chiefly  for  the  j  uri  oso  of  examining 
the  glaciers.  The  fruits  of  his  explorations  were 
'^Travds  through  the  Alps  of  Bavoy"  (8vo^ 
1848,  2d  ed.  1846);  and  "Norway  and  its 
Glaciers  visited  in  1861"  (8vo.,  Edinbursb, 
1858),  which  is  perliaps  the  most  complete  aiK 
scription  of  the  mountainous  re^ou  of  Norway 
yet  published.  Both  works  are  Uhistrated.  In 
1856  appeared  his  *•  Tour  of  Mont  Blanc  and  of 
Monte  Kosa."  He  i-  t^ow  professor  of  natural 
philosophy  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh. 

FORBES,  Sir  Joiik,  a  British  physician  and 
writer  on  medical  science,  bom  m  Cuttlebrae, 
Banffshire,  Scotland,  in  1787.  He  was  educat- 
ed at  Marischal  college,  Aberdeen,  subsequently 
served  in  the  medical  department  of  the  nayyi 
receiving  a  war  medal  for  his  participation 
in  several  enga(;cments,  and  in  1817,  in  com- 
pany with  his  friend  and  fellow-student,  Sir 
James  CQIaric,  tooV  Ae  degree  of  If .D.  at  the 
university  of  Edinburgh.  After  practising  his 
profession  at  Penzance  and  Chichester,  he  re- 
moved to  London,  where  he  has  eluoe  resldedL 
His  career  as  an  author  commenced  in  1824, 
wlien  he  published  translations  of  the  works 
of  Avenbru|^;er  and  Laennec  on  auscultation, 
following  them  up  by  nn  original  work  of  his 
own  on  the  subject.  Tlie  appearance  of  these 
works,  which  have  gone  tlirough  several  edl- 
tion-^,  formed  an  era  in  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine in  England.  He  was  instrumental  in 
founding  the  British  medical  association,  one  of 
the  objects  of  which  was  to  obtriin  information 
of  the  physical  character  of  tho  country,  with 
reference  to  its  effect  upon  the  health  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  to  the  "  Transactions"  of  which 
he  contributed  an  interesting  paper  on  the 

Medical  Topography  of  the  Hundred  of  Pen- 
rith." He  was  also  tlie  chief  editor  of  the 
**  Cyclopedia  of  Praetioal  Vedielne^"  a  work  of 
great  Talna^  and  for  19  yeara  coodnotad  the 
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"British  and  Foreign  iledicd  Eeview,"  with 
signal  ability  and  independence,  retiring  in  1848 
ft  lcMM»r  bj  the  enterprise.  He  is  the  aatbor 
of  "Obeerratlons  on  the  Climate  of  Penzance 
and  Land's  End"  (London,  1828);  "A  Manual 
of  Select  Medical  Bibliograplity"  (Svo.,  Loudon. 
1886);  **Illiistretioin  of  11 

S'a,  London,  1846) ;  "  Tr<  atiso  on  Diseases  of 
Gbest."  and  ''Mature  and  Art  in  the  Cure 
of  DbBHe"'  (870.,  1857) ;  and  of  the  fonowlng 
books  of  travel,  which  have  enjoy.-d  consider- 
able popularity :  "  A  Physician's  iloliday  ;  or,  a 
KoDtn  in  Switzerland  dnring  the  year  1848'* 
(8vo.,  1849);  "Memoranda  made  in  Ireland  in 
1853"  (1852);  "Sight-seeing  in  Germany,"  &o. 
(Svo.,  1855).  He  !•  pbysician  in  ordinary  to  the 
household  of  the  queen,  by  whom  lie  w.is  knight- 
ed in  lSa3.  physician  extraordinarv  to  Prince 
Albert,  and  a  member  of  the  intooifwl  modioal 
societies  nf  Europe  and  America. 

FOKCE,  I'iiTBii,  an  American  journalist  and 
historian,  bom  in  New  Jereey,  N^ov.  26,  1790!> 
He  removed  to  Kew  York  when  a  child,  became 
a  printer,  and  resided  in  that  city  till,  in  Nov. 
1815,  Lo  removed  to  Washington,  1>.  0.  In 
1820  he  b^gan  ^  pubUoAtion  of  the  National 
.OUmidar.^  an  •mraal  toIqiim  of  national  sta- 
tistics, which  ho  continued  until  1836.  From 
Nor.  12,  1823.  to  Feb.  2,  1880,  he  pub- 
lidied  the  "Kttloiul  JonnuO,"  a  pditieal 
newjspaper,  whioh  wa»  th«  official  journal 
during  the  administration  of  John  Qoincgr 
Adams.  From  1886  to  1840  he  was  mayor 
of  Wa-shington,  and  was  afterward  presiflrnt 
of  tho  national  institute  for  the  promotion 
of  science.  In  1888  he  made  n  oontraotwith 
tho  U.  S.  government  for  the  preparation  and 
publication  of  a  documcutary  liistory  of  tho 
^^erioanooLnii  of  which  9  folio  volumes  have 
•ince  appeared,  under  tho  title  of  "  American  Ar- 
ehives."  This  work  has  occupied  Mr.  Force  for 
SO  years,  and  in  its  prosecntion  he  hus  gathered 
a  collection  of  booka^  mannscripts,  map^i,  and  pa- 
pers relating  to  American  history,  which  in  com- 
pktenrs^i  rmd  value  is  not  equalled  by  any  otlier 
oolieotion  in  the  world  on  the  same  sulyeot.  Mr. 
IVnee  h«s  also  published  4  voliinies  ofnistorioal 
tract.?,  relating  chiefly  to  tlie  origin  and  se^Ie- 
ment  of  the  American  oolooiesL 

FORGBUJKI,  Eoinio,  an  Italian  lezfooffra- 
pher,  bom  near  Padna,  Aug.  20,  16S8,  died 
April  4, 1768.  Admitted  into  the  seminary  of 
Padua,  his  progress  in  the  andent  languages 
Indaoed  his  master  Facciolato  to  make  him  his 
assistant  in  lexicographical  labors.  In  1718 
they  conceived  the  project  of  publishing  a  nni- 
Teraal  dictionary  of  tlio  Latin  language;  but 
ForcelUni  being  sent  in  1724  to  Ceneda  as  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric  and  director  of  the  seminary, 
the  ezeootion  of  the  task  was  suspended  till  his 
rstnrn  in  1781,  This  great  work,  which  was 
almost  wholly  executed  by  Forcellini,  was  do- 
ugned  to  be  complete  for  idl  ages  of  the  lan- 
guage, in  vMdi  vrwj  meaning  assigned  to  a 
word  s!»ould  he  illustrated  by  an  appropriate 
example ;  and  to  this  end  ForofiJIim  lead  wiUi 


pen  la  hand  not  only  tho  whole  Latin  litm- 
ture,  but  all  the  oollectiona  of  insariptaind 
medals.  He  died  before  the  work  spfnrH 
in  1771,  under  the  title  of  Totiv$  Luiiattta 
Lexicon,  comilio  et  eura  Jae,  FnrricttMlfn 
ct  iixidip  jEgid.  Forcellini  Utmbntun. 

FOROHEAIOCER,  Jorahk  6ioB6,aDnEk 
geologist  and  chemist,  born  in  HiMmi,  SeU«- 
wiAJalj26,  17i)4,  became  secretsnr  <<  Q» 
Sted  of  Copenhagen,  aocomps^sd  mn  « i 
mineralogical  expedition  to  the  inland  of  Bfiu- 
holm  (ldld-'19jL  and  sohse^oent^  mads  m(¥ 
ral  journeys  in  Gieai  Britain,  Fraaee,  sad  D» 
mark  at  the  expense  of  the  I>uiisb  gorcramtii;. 
He  occupies  a  high  podtion  in  Cop^sgsQ  mi 
professor  of  geology  and  as  a  member  of  tta 
academy  of  sciences,  and  lias  ofBciateJ  ss  iti 
secretary  since  tho  death  of  Oersted  (ISilJ, 
His  principal  works  are  JJanemtrhfmfiiiilm 
F'irhohl  (1835),  and  Skandijtmiem  gimjstlAi 
Jsalur  (1843).  Ho  also  exoeb  as  a  lectttrs?  (a 
ehemistry  and  mineralogy,  and  has  written  i 
manual  of  universfd  chemistry  { T^^rfh9fiMlf' 
/ema  almindiUge  Chetaie^  l&^'ii). 

FORCIBLE  ENTRY.  In  law,  th«  nkw 
forcible  entry  and  detainer  means  the  ntdtTM 
and  violent  entry  upon  and  taking  posseaioB 
or  keeping  of  lands  or  tenements,  witli  actoi  or 
threatened  force  or  violence.  In  nearly  lU,  ui 
ii^toed,  in  some  form,  in  all  oar  states,  tiiet 
are  laws  peq)ecting  this  which  are  usuallr  t«t 
stringent  1.  It  is  regarded  geneFsIly  as  ts  of- 
fbnee  snd  nade  indietA^  or  Mled  at  beiogw 
at  common  lavr,  2.  An  action  is  givealWdiu- 
ages,  or  remedial  process  provided,  bj  mem 
of  which  the  party  entitled  to  poasenion  mi} 
have  it  with  the  least  delay  compatible  wii 
sufficient  inquiry  into  qneatioos  of  rigbt  and 
title.  The  entry  and  downer  are  hsdsDj  spo- 
ken of  together ;  but  it  seems  to  be  t!  i-'i' 
tiiey  are  distinct  offiinoeSk  (1  barirt^Dt  ati 
Bawles's  Rep.  124;  8  Oowen*s  Rep.  226.)  Tbe 
Roman  civil  law,  in  it*^  nnxioty  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  tho  community,  made  ii  a  {miiiilt<i)b 
offence  even  in  an  owner  of  an  esiatitsttfcl 
forcible  and  violent  posaessioa  of  it. 

FORD,  JoH>f,  an  English  dramitiBt,  lw« 
probably  in  Ilsingtun,  Devondiire,  ia  15S5,  (iic<l 
there  ahont  1640.  A£the  ageof  lebevneD- 
tSfed  a  stttdent'of  law  in  tbe  Middle  Tempk  ind 
4  years  later  ho  i)ublished  a  poem  of  littlu  nivrit, 
entitled  ''Fame's  Jd^oriaL"  an  elegy  on 
death  of  the  earl  of  Devmuhirs^  Thstasteior 
authorship  which  tlii^  j>ruJiiction  enffemlered 
did  not,  however,  divert  him  from  his 
sional  datiee.  Havinff  been  regularly  called  to 
tho  bar,  he  practised  law  until  1639  or  153?, 
when  he  is  supposed  to  have  retired  to  bis  im- 
tive  plaoe,  as  all  trace  of  him  eesMsafUrt^ 
date.  Poetry  and  dramatic  roniposition  vere 
tho  recreations  of  his  leisure  hours,  ta>\  A^tf 
his  professional  labors  had  secured  bim  so  inde- 
pendent po<ifion,  he  became  indiJferent  totJie 
pecuniary  protit.'i  of  his  plays,  but  fiuishtd  then 
carefully  and  deliberately,  appearing  npoo  tbe 
atage  at  wide  and  im^nlar  intsnal^  ladoiat* 
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lag  little  effort  to  court  Lbo  popular  taste.  In 
accordance  with  the  practice  common  among 
tbe  Kligabetban  dramatUta,  at  Uie  OQts«t  of  his 
caoreer  he  wrote  several  plays  in  oonj unction 
■with  Boroe  of  Lis  lu,:  ociates,  not  venturing  be- 
rc»re  Uiepablio  aa  an  independent  aaibor  nntil 
He  ia  aald  to  ha(ve  aaalated  Webster  in 
**  A  late  Murtlicr  of  the  Sonne  upon  the  Mother," 
a  plaj  which  haa  been  loak  and  Decker  in  the 
**  Faiiy  Knfglit**  end  libe  **Briatowe  Merchant,** 
w-liioh  have  likowii^o  disappeared.    He  joined 
"witk  iX'cker  ia  writing  the  "bun's  Darling."  a 
moral  masque  acted  in  1623-'4,  and  pubUued 
in  _1657j  and  of  the  "WiMi  c  f  Edmonton," 
written  in  ooiyoncUon  with  iiowloy  and  Dicker, 
the  kai  act  b  aaeribed  to  Ford.  Uis  own  plavs 
arc:  "The  Lover's  Melancholy"  (lfi29),  '*Ti9 
Pity  aiitj's  a  Whore,"  "The  Broken  Iletirt^"  and 
"Love's  Sacrifice"  (1033),  "Perkiu  Warbeck" 
(1634),  "Tf-.o  F  ii.  i, .  Chiisteand  Noble"  (1688), 
Aud  "  The  LuJie  a  Tnair'  (1689).   With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  first  and  two  last,  these  are  of  a 
deeply  tragic  character,  and  the  horrible  and 
even  revoliing  6lorie:j  wliich  are  developed  in 
them  are  charactetistio  of  the  author's  saturnine 
tcmperaoient.  Lamb  estimates  him  as  of  the 
iBrrt  ovder  of  poets;  but  in  the  judgment  of 
Jlazlitt^  GiflTord,  JetTrey,  Hartley  Coleridge,  and 
Hallam,  he  ranks  after  several  of  lua  conteuno- 
raiiea.  Tlie  last  places  him  at  ft  «(»udderable 
di-st;aico  ^  1  v.- Mossiager.   His  versification  is 
eaaj  and  harmonioos,  hia  declamation  firequentlj 
elevated;  and  in  bit  lone  passages,  and  partien- 
l-irlr  in  the  cxprcsiiion  of  deep  sorrow— "the 
power  over  tears,"  as  liallam  calls  it — ho  had 
no  soperior  among  the  dramatbta  of  bis  nge, 
althongh  the  emotion  he  portrays  \s  never  l x- 
cited  by  heroic  impulses,  out  by  guilty  or  an- 
fortmiale  loTtt»  He  had  not,  in  fact,  the  trm 
dramatic  fire,  nor  the  elevation  of  a  great  poot 
Ue  wrote  with  extreme  care,  and  hence  there  is 
an  artiflolal  elaborateness  in  his  style,  and  a 
Tnonr»tf>ny  \n  I  i-  pottry,  'Nvhich  contrast  unfa- 
vorably with  lilt)  grace  and  vigor  of  several  of 
his  contemporaries.   Of  comic  ability  he  v,'as 
entirely  destitute.    "The  Broken  Heart,"  and 
•*  Perkin  War  beck, ' '  ore  commonly  esteemed  his 
finest  plays.  His  complete  dramatic  works  were 
ficat  published  in  1811,  in  2  voK,  edited  by  H. 
Weber.    In  1827  appeared  Gifford's  edition  in 
2  vols.  Svo.,  and  in  1847  an  expurgated  one 
inJiiarra^'a  "family  Xihrary."  The  most 
oant  ediuon  of  Forcra  worka  b  llmt  pnbHialied 

in  Moxon'rt  genes  of  the  old  English  d  rrunatista. 

f  OliP,  BioHiAn,  an  En^^iiah  author,  born  in 
London  in  1790,  died  at  Henvitree,  near  Exeter, 
Sept.  1,  1868.  He  \vas  educated  at  WincTiester 
and  at  Trinity  college,  (Cambridge,  and  was 
tailed  to  the  bar  at  Ilnooln'a  Inn,  but  noTer 
practised.  The  opening  of  the  continent  on 
the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  cimMud  him  to 
gratify  a  tahte  for  travel  aud  eulkcting  Avorka 
of  art,  and  he  remained  abroad  for  a  number 
of  y<»r8  absorbed  iu  tLooe  pursuits.  In  1880 
ht  Tiiited  Spain,  whM«  he  apent  aeveral  yean 
fai  the  atndar  of  the  ooimtry  and  the  pMple. 


Betuming  to  England,  he  became  a  regular  con- 
tributor to  the  "Quarterly  Review,"  in  which 
hid  articles  on  the  liiV,  literf.tiire,  and  art  of 
Spain  attracted  much  attention.  He  was  tlie 
author  of  the  Handbook  for  Spain,"  published 
by  Murray  of  London.  The  work  appeared  in 
1845,  in  2  vols.  8vo.,  and  aeveral  editions  have 
since  been  pub]i-hL  J,  that  of  1855  being  much 
enlarged  and  part^  re-written.  It  is  the  moat 
kiiiied  and  eomplete  work  of  its  elass  yet  pnV 
lished,  embotly lug  within  comparatiM  !y  n  arrow 
liuita  a  synopsis  of  the  aooial  and  political  condi- 
tion and  progTMB  of  the  I^)ani8h  people,  aa  well 
n=;  fnll  descrijitions  of  places  and  events,  and  hna 
been  highly  praised  in  F.ngl^w/j  and  America— 
in  this  country  by  Lrving,  Preaoott,  Ticknor,  and 
other  authorities  on  Spain.  Mr.  Ford's  remain- 
ing publications  are  "Gatherings  from  Spain" 
(8vo.,  1846),  and  "  Tauromachia,  the  Bull  Ftghta 
of  Spain,  with  2 illcHtrations"  (inip.  fol., 
Ilitj  collection  oi  books,  prints,  and  pictures  was 
one  of  the  choicest  in  England. 

FOKDIIAM,  a  post  viUage  in  the  town  of 
"Weet  Farms,  Westchester  oo.,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
New  York  and  Harlem  railroad,  about  10  m. 
from  New  York  city,  and  3  m.  from  the  Hud- 
son river.  It  is  the  seat  of  St.  John's  college 
and  St.  Joseph's  theological  seminary,  two 
prominent  Boman  OalhoUo  institutions.  The 
college,  which  stands  on  an  eminence  snF> 
rounded  by  magnificent  grounds,  founded 
by  tlie  Kt.  Rev.  John  Hu|^ee,  bishop  (now  arch- 
bishop) of  New  Tovk,  and  waa  opmied  fbr  ito- 
dciits  June  24, 1841.  most  of  the  professors  being 
secular  clergymen,  and  the  Rev.  John  McClo»> 
key,  now  Msbop  ci  Albany,  first  president. 
TIio  college  was  invested  by  the  legislature  with 
university  privilegesi  Maroh  17. 1846;  the  fint 
commencement  mt  oon&Rinpo^rees  was  held 
in  Jirly  nf  ihe  same  year,  and  immediately  after- 
ward ttie  place  was  transferred  to  the  Jesuits, 
wlio  broke  up  their  establishment  at  St.  Mar^'a 
cf>l!»"'f?e  in  KetitiirVy,  and  took  charge  of  the  in- 
biiiunou  at  Fordiiam  in  Sept.  1846.  The  organ- 
ization of  the  college  oom1>inet  flM  wdinary  fea- 
tures of  preparatory  and  grammar  s<?hoo!8  with 
those  of  a  university.  Students  are  received  at 
any  age,  and  there  is  a  separate  course  of  studiea 
for  those  who  do  not  wish  to  follow  tlie  claaaicnl 
branches.  The  younger  pnpils  are  kept  apart 
fruin  the  elder,  the  3  divisions  into  whicli  tlio 
studenta  are  separated  according  to  age  aud 
piofidenoj  bdog  allowed  to  bnTe  no  oommnni* 
cation  with  oiie  ariutlu  r.  Tn  the  senior  claaa 
LaUn  is  altogether  spoken  in  the  lectures  and 
reoitationik  In  Jnly,  1869,  the  college  contain- 
ed 125  students,  SP  nf  ^,v]iom  were  in  the  uni- 
versity course.  Tl  cro  ^\er©  18  professors  and 
tntora,  all  but  3  of  whom  were  Jesuits.  Tbn 
library  h.is  about  12,000  volumes.  Connect- 
ed with  the  collegu  the  Jesuits  have  a  house 
of  studies  for  members  of  the  older,  and  a  com- 
munity of  lay  brethren,  many  of  iho  former 
being  also  employed  as  profes^oni  or  prefects  in 
the  college,  and  the  latter  having  the  principal 
duvgo  of  the  domeatio  aSaixB,  anOf  garden^ 
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4bo.  The  lay  bretliren  number  about  25,  and 
the  scholastics  (inmates  of  the  hoase  of  studies), 
IS.  There  are  2  terms,  the  first  lotLng  from 
the  first  Monday  of  September  until  Ghristmasi, 
and  the  second  from  Jan.  2  until  iibout  July  16, 
wh«a  the  annoal  oommenoemeot  is  held*  The 
institiition  owns  40  aoras  of  ^und,  strsteUttg 
E.  to  Uio  river  Bronx,  and  laid  out  in  beautxM 
pleasare  groondSi  gardens,  orchards,  woods,  and 
QoKiTSteafieldsL  The  Imudlngt  have  little  pre- 
tension to  elegance,  consisting  mainly  of  an  old 
.country  mansion  and  out-houses,  to  which 
kemj  addltioiia  have  been  made  aa  oocirioii  liaa 
demanded,  but  it  U  designed  soon  to  erect  a 
handsome  edifice  on  the  same  ground. — The 
theological  seminary  was  foundeii  by  Bishop 
Hughes  in  1841,  and  has  always  remained  under 
h'm  control.  The  Jesuits  were  employed  to  di- 
rect it  when  they  took  charge  of  the  college, 
but  they  resigne<l  their  rlmlrs  in  1856,  and  tne 
officers  are  now  uppoiuted  by  the  archbishop. 
The  faculty  consists  of  a  president,  procurator, 
and  professors  of  moral  and  dogmatic  theology, 
French,  rhetoric,  and  saored  music.  The  number 
of  students  in  1869  was  82.  The  seminar}'  is  an 
impofdog  building  of  gear  atone,  and  has  attach- 
ed to  It  a  parish  ehnren  of  the  same  material 
with  a  tall  spire.  The  village  contains  2  or  3 
otiier  ohurehea,  and  is  a  favorite  summer  resi- 
danoe^In  Ocl  1^76^  immodiately  after  th« 
evacuation  of  New  York  by  the  Britif^h  trnc  j  ?, 
the  Amaricaa  army  oooaplM  a  series  of  intreuoh- 
cd  eanijM  on  the  hills  tnm  Fordham  helgliti  to 
"WTiitc  Plains.  Several  pieces  of  cannm  Imvc  been 
dug  up,  and  the  remains  of  earthworks  ju  mI  oiher 
fortifications  are  still  aaen  in  the  vicinity. 

FOIiDYCE,  David,  a  Scottish  philosopher, 
born  in  Aberdeen  in  1711,  died  in  1751.  lie 
waa  educated  at  tlie  univerd^  of  hit  native 
eHy«  where  In  1742  Iio  bcoaTno  |\rofossnr  of 
inonl  philosophy.  lie  afterward  went  abroad 
ai^  traveUed  turough  France,  Italy,  and  other 
countries  of  Europe,  but  was  lost  in  a  Btonn  off 
the  coast  of  Holland.  His  most  important 
works  are:  'M)iaIogues  concerning  Education" 
(2  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1745-'8);  Theodoras,  a 
Dialogae  eoaoemlng  the  Art  of  Preaobiog" 
(l2mo.,  1752);  "EleiiMntB  of  Kont  Fldkao- 
(Iflmo,  1754). 

fOkE,  ft  naiitiMd  tenn,  sifniifyiog  ft  veaaePii 

frame  and  mac^iinrry  v/liic!:  lie;?  near  the  stem. 
—Fork  akd  Aft,  from  oue  end  of  the  vessel  to 
the  other.— FoKs  Bsaob,  a  rope  a]  >  plied  to  the 
foreyard  arm  for  the  purpose  of  changing  oc- 
casionally the  poutioa  of  the  foresml.— Fooc 
Taccls,  the  tackle  wbieh  belongs  to  the  Ibre- 
mast. 

FORECLOSE,  in  law,  to  shutout,  or  exclude. 
Forecloemre  means  in  law  the  act  or  method 

"wljereby  a  mortaf»ce  finally  terminates  the 
luortgogdor'd  equity  of  redemption,  or  whereby 
ft  mortgagee  shuts  out,  ^>r  for  ever  excludes, 
the  mortgageor's  right  to  annul  the  mortgage 
and  repossess  himself  of  the  property  mortga^jed 
by  payment  of  tlie  debt  or  obligation  to  secure 
wiuoh  the  mortgage  waagiveo.  (SeeMoimiAftft.) 


FOREST,  a  N.  W.  eo.  of  Pemi.,  ftfrnrf  dug 

the  year  1851  out  of  the  N".  part  of  Jeifcrm 
00.;  area.S768q.m.  ItiatrarsmdbyCkte 
river,  wbiflh  b  Banrtgabk  kgr  iniiD  lioik  Yli 

surface  id  hilly  and  irregnlar.  Borne  of  the  hs-I 
ia  too  rocky  for  coltivi^o,  but  the  Nrt  ii  bmI- 
eratoly  prodnetive.  Hie  ddef  artMii«r«. 

port  are  pine  timber  and  hard  coal,  tbefirna 
of  whidi  is  very  abmidant.  Owital,  Ikiiak 
FOBEBTALUKG.   The  origioir  nt  nt 

meaning  of  this  word,  o-s  a  law  term,  r^'},^ 
buying  of  goods,  and  especially  of  any  kiairf 
food,  on  its  way  to  market,  with  a  viev  teii 
it  again  at  an  enhanced  price.  Other  lairtra 
were  used  in  a  nmilor  sense,  as  engroasinj:,  wlai 
meant,  probfliUy,  baying  of  a  pnvJn^?r  K«t 
than  the  buyer  wanted  for  himself,  to  hII  a^rii 
ataproGtto  a  consumer-  also  regrsktinj mid 
to  mean  originally  frauaolently  k-mmltt^ 
dividing  goods  to  sell  again.  Thcse8t«rn»ww 
generally  used  together  in  the  law.  Tbetliird 
has  dropped  out  of  use  in  law  and  ebewbtre. 
The  second  has  beoomo  of  common  xm  in  irrit' 
ing  and  speaking,  in  the  sense  of  tnonopoliiia; 
and  getting  mnro  tlian  one's  share  of  aiHcf. 
The  first  i«  not  unfreqaently  used  out  of  tiH 
hw,  In  the  aenae  of  a  wrongful  and  injtAm 
anticipation;  and  in  the  law  it  seems  to  b*ei- 
tended  to  oover  every  device  or  sot,  or  eott- 
Fpiracy  with  another,  by  any  meaHtookM 
tf:o  price  of  provisionn  above  whst  mijiJl  W 
deemed  the  natural  price.  This  migU  bsdPDi 
by  buying  to  sell  again,  or  bjrtpnadiif  tti 
rumors,  or  by  misrepre^ientations  ss  to  iicb 
which  "would  affect  tho  uiarket,orby  coo^wing 
with  others  to  obtain  a  monopdy  or  s  coo- 
mand  of  the  market,  or  to  keep  any  artic'«cif 
food  out  of  the  markeL  la  all  tbe  I'Bki 
States  there  are  atftfotes  against  forestalDi^ 
and  it  is  sometimes  regretted  that  ther  swii* 
more  froqnentiy  appli^  and  enforced  Betk 
this  oomrtiy  it  teems  to  be  the  practice,  if 
tho  theory,  generally,  if  not  alwsvs,  to  ksit 
the  regulation  of  tlies©  matters  to  the  p«U**^ 
telligence  and  to  the  toflnenoe  of  a  ftw  n^w 
competition. 

FORESTI.  E.  FttioB,  an  Italian  ps&Wi  hm 
in  Conselice,  near  Ferrara,  about  17?5,  olw 
in  Genoa,  Sept.  14, 186&  After  going  vipn^ 
ft  eoorae  of  atndy  at  the  vniTeraity  of  Bdam 
he  received  the  degree  of  il  » r  r  of  law< 
found  em^oyment  as  a  crimiual  lavytf  hdm 
the  trilranala  of  Ferrara.  b  181«  be  vn  ip- 
pointed  pra^'tor  of  Crefspino,  which  brtla'tTaJiJ 
of  Vienna  had  been  transferred  from  tht 
to  the  Aostriaa  dominions.  The  rescdon  ioci- 
dent  to  tlio  rerstablishincntof  the  latter Mai«| 
ity  had  aroused  an  intense  oppodtioD,  which  W 
to  an  i  :  -:uuzed  natiooal  movement  f  r 
liberation  of  Italy  from  foreign  role,  siw  aw 
this  scheme  Foresti  entered  with  eotlwd** 
The  treason  of  an  associate  betrayed  that  ^•<^^ 
of  the  party  to  which  he  belonged,  Sid l>ef|* 
arrested  at  about  tho  same  time  wHk  Bun* 
Pellico,  Gonfalonieri,  Maroncelli.  and  oihcrrf) 
koowapatiiotaL  On  J«ii.7,iai9,hevtfta^ 
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to^enioe  and  incarcerated  in  the  Pionibi  prison. 
Alter  2  years  of  sospenso  and  captivity,  aggra- 
vnted  by  total  isolation  from  fiunily  ^"'1  friends, 
au<l  fireqaent  inqaisitorial  visits  directed  to  the 
^■eovery  of  others  implicated,  which  attempts 
were  baffled  by  the  prisoner's  flrmnes?,  Forest! 
ujnd  his  companionB  were  conducted  chained  in 
coaples  to  tbo  sqaare  of  San  Marco,  Dec.  24, 
1821.    There  they  monnted  a  aoaSiM  while 
one  of  the  jadges  read  the  sentence  of  death, 
which  wn3  followed  Lowevor  by  an  edict  coni- 
mnting  their  punishment  to  imprisonment  for 
SO  years.  They  weie  dtiidned  unffl  Jen.  19, 
1832,  in  the  i '.'lul  of  St.  Michael,  and  then  es- 
corted,  asain  chained  two  and  two^to  Spielberg 
in  Moravia,  wiiere  they  arrived  after  a  p^nflu 
JOBrner  of  n      iitli.    Th.v  Rcvere  discipline'of 
uair  long  ooutioemeDt  in  this  fortress  has  be* 
cone  nemofaUe  ibrongli  the  raoofd  nt  SHvfo 
P(  jlico,  entitled  Le  mie prigioni.  Thf^  f mjA  ror 
FdrUinand,  on  his  accession  in  1886,  commuted 
the  imprisonment  of  the  Italian  conspirators  to 
I>crpetual  exile  in  America.    At  the  end  of  Nov. 
188S,  their  chains  were  removed,  and  after  a 
few  months  spent  under  guard  at  Cmdiiea  In  or- 
der to  recruit  their  health,  tbey  were  tmnsport- 
ed  to  Trieste,  and  thence  sailed  for  New  York. 
They  landed  on  the  last  of  Oct.  1880,  and  were 
received  with  re^noct  nnd  hospitality.  Forcsti 
soon  became  a  favorite  in  society.    He  was 
appointed  professor  of  tbe  Italian  language  and 
literature  in  Colombia  college,  and  for  more  than 
20  years  was  the  popular  teacher  of  both  in  acad- 
emies and  private  curcles.    For  the  use  of  his 
pupils  he  published  an  Italian  reader  {OretUma- 
tia  /teiiamv  12mo.,  New  York,  1847).   In  1848 
be  went  to  Europe,  but  the  reaction  which  fol- 
lowed the  revolutions  of  that  year  obliged  him 
to  ntnnt  toAnerlea.  VifflBg  healtti  liavinff 
impelled  him  to  nock  a  milder  clnnate,  he  sailed 
liar  Oenoa,  where  he  was  appointed  U.  S.  oonsol, 
la  tiie  ipring  ef  1888.  He  died  <^  a  dtaeate 
contracted  in  the  dischnrijc  of  Iiis  ofScial  duties, 
retaining  to  the  end  the  tirntncss  of  will,  clear- 
ness of  mind,  and  affectioDateaeaa  of  disposition 
i\  hicli  bad  endeared  him  to  so  large  a  rircl  ^  in 
Europe  and  America.  His  body,  wrnppvil  in  the 
American  flag,  was  borne  to  the  cemetery  of  Sta- 

!;liono  by  the  sailors  of  the  U.  S.  frijrato  Waimsli, 
bllowed  by  a  vast  oonoourse  of  foroigncra  and 
natives. 

FORESTS,  SiTBArRKoro.  l^cmnins  of  the 
growth  of  forests  are  found  abundantly  in  the  coal 
and  la  moat  of  the  formationa  ef  atratifled  rocks 
of  more  recent  date.  The  occurrence  of  some  of 
these  collections  has  been  referred  to  in  the 
article  Boo,  and  of  the  older  dopos-its  in  Coal; 
aee  also  Alluvjuic.  Several  iDStances  are  re- 
corded of  foreets  having  been  anbmerged  In 
historic  times,  and  being  nft'  i  w-inl  fieen  still 
standing  beneath  the  water.  Liowis  and  Clark 
made  mention  of  a  forest  of  pines  atandtng  eroot 
In  the  C'llumbia  river  about  the  year  1S07. 
So  extensive  were  these  ttiat  some  travellers 
wice  of  opinion  that  a  tract  of  land  more  than 
to  nikau  length  had  aoboidedTflrtioallj.  Flr»> 


mont)  who  visited  the  locality  in  1845,  satbfied 
hbaadf  Aat  the  foreita  bad  been  submerged  in 
consequence  of  immense  land  slides.  BolaBeche 

Geological  Manual  *)  cites  numerous  instances 
of  submarine  forests  on  the  coasts  of  Cornwall, 
Yorkshire,  Somer^ietshire.  Scotland,  and  tlio  ITeb- 
rides.  TbeBe  are  often  buried  beneath  alluvial 
deposits  of  eand,  clay,  and  marl,  and  are  only  oc- 
casionally exposed  to  view,  or  brou^t  to  light 
when  excavated  in  their  continuation  inland  be- 
neath tI)o  surface.  They  contain  trunks,  stems, 
branches,  and  leaves  of  trees  ofsnecies  resembling 
thoee  growing  upon  the  land.  The  vegetable  stra- 
tum SI  [ill  tiuK  >  ,".  licdof  peat  and  moss.  Lyell 
refers  to  the  upward  and  downward  uaovemeot 
to  whfeh  the  emet  of  the  earth  Is  iiib|eet  as  a 
cause  f  might  produce  thi^  i  I  n  nomenon ;  and 
also  mentions  one  instance  where  it  might  have 
oooonied  by  the  washing  out  and  removal  by  the 
tide  of  a  gravollv  stratum  supporting  a  peat  bed. 

FOREY,  tuK  FRfoDfeBio,  a  French  general, 
bom  in  Pans,  Jan.  1 0, 1804.  His  mother  was  a 
daughter  of  an  o£9oer  of  Louis  XVT.  TTis  uncle 
placed  him  in  the  college  of  Dijon,  and  ho  was 
subsequently  admitted  to  the  nnlitary  school 
of  St.  Cyr,  -wliero  Beurct,  who  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Montebello,  was  iu  tiio  senior  cla^ 
Haihoght  at  Algiers,  became  a  cohmel  in  1844> 
ft  general  in  1848,  aided  in  the coupffc^n /"of  Dec. 
2,  1851,  was  appointed  general  of  division  in 
1862,  and  ofllciated  for  a  short  time  at  the  head 
of  the  Frcncli  army  at  Sebastopol  in  1 85-i.  Com- 
mander of  the  1st  division  or  the  French  army 
from  1857,  he  led  it  in  the  campaign  of  1859  in 
Italy,  drove  back  the  Austrions  who  liad  attack- 
ed the  advanced  posts  of  Marshal  Bnraguay 
d'lTilliers,  and  gained  the  battle  of  Moiitcbcllo, 
thefint  of  thecampoigu  (Maj  20),  bv  holding  tbe 
village  of  that  name  after  ahand-to-hand  eombat 
ofscvi  r[i]  hours' duration, inflictlngalossof  about 
2,000  men  upon  the  Austrions.  and  capturing  200 
of  their  aoldiersandoffloen,  while  IheFrendB  and 
Sardinian  loss  was  estimated  at  not  over  700.  A 
note  accompanying  the  great  cross  of  the  legion 
of  honor,  which  waa  conferred  on  him  by  the 
emperor  on  May  21 ,  certifies  that  he  has  been 
employed  86  years  in  active  service,  taken  a  port 
in  14  campaigns,  and  that  he  has  been  wounded 
8  times.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  "'.^h^v- 
queut  battles  in  Italy,  and  was  slightly  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  Solforino(JnDe  24, 1859),  where 
the  division  under  hia  oommand  gained  impor- 
tant  advantages. 

FORFAR,  or  Anottb,  a  maritime  co.  of  Scot- 
land, botmdod  N.  by  Aberdeen  and  Kincardine, 
E.  by  the  German  ocean,  8.  by  the  frith  of  Tay, 
and  W.  l>y  the  county  of  Perth  ;  length  86  m., 
breadth  dO  m. ;  area,' 889  sq.  m.  ipop»  in  1851, 
1§1,964.  The  Har&oe  of  the  N.  w.  division  Is 
in  .general  monntiunons  and  Tiarn-n,  but  the 
groat  valley  of  Strathmore,  which  lies  between 
the  Benehennln  and  Sldiaw  hillt,  Is  eelebrated 
for  its  fertility,  and  that  portion  of  the  county 
which  borders  on  tlie  sea  is  level,  fruitful,  and 
highly  oolUvated.  Agrlenltnro  is  in  a  very  ad- 
vanoed  state.  Vhoat,  oats^  barley,  potUoee^ 
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exoeptioQ  of  liincsb^no  ana  slato,  t!irro  nn:  no 
mitterala  of  any  iioportauc^  ia  tlm  county. 
Fofftnhtre  is  noted  for  its  manafsctore  of 
coarse  lioeo,  the  chief  seat  of  which  is  at  Dun- 
dee. Its  rivers  contain  some  valuable  8:Umon 
fisheries.  The  principal  towns  are  F<jrfer,  Dutt- 
dee,  Moutrn  1?^  Ahcr'Totliwifk,  and  Urechin. — 
FoiiFAOi,  a  parliiiiacular/  and  royal  borough  of 
Scotland,  capital  of  the  above  coonty.  is utaated 
in  the  valloy  of  Strathiuore,  13  m.  N.  of  Dun- 
dee; pop.  iu  9,849.  It  has  linen  manufao- 
tnrea,  and  is  aplace  of  great  antiquity. 

FORFEITUIIE,  in  law»  the  loss  of  prapertr 
as  a  consequence  of  aotne  aet  whidi  the  law- 
forbids  and  attacherf  this  penalty  to,  or  which 
the  party  lias  agreed  not  to  do  under  the  same 
penalty.  Fotfeitnre  is  defined  by  Blaolcalone 
as  a  puiiishmont  wliloh  tlio  law  inflicts.  It  \a 
80  uiidoUbted|y  in  all  coses  of  forfeitore  by 
orime ;  bnt  we  apprahend  that  it  can  bo  oaUed 
punbhrntMit  in  the  ordinary  cases  of  civil  for- 
feitare  ouly  as  all  consequences  of  wrong  doing 
may  be  called  pani^^hmeut.  Porfiitore  was 
annexed  by  tlie  law  of  England  to  many  of- 
fences, as  treason,  felony,  misprision  of  treason, 
prsemanira,  drawing  a  weapon  upon  a  Judge, 
or  .strikiriL^  any  person  in  Uio  presence  ff  nny 
of  tlie  knig'ii  courtii  of  justice.  LjuuIs  and 
Lereditimients  were  forfeited  only  upon  attain- 
der or  corruption  of  blood ;  but  forfeiture  of 
goods  and  coattols  took  place  upon  convic- 
tion. Attainder,  and  the  consequent  forfeiture, 
were  the  most  powerful  instruments  by  which 
the  greatest  tyrants  among  the  English  mon- 
archs  endeavored  to  confirm  and  increase  their 
power.  Oar  fathers  held  them  iu  much 
dread  and  detestation,  that  the  eonstitntioii  of 
the  United  States  (art.  iii..  sec.  8)  declares  that 
no  attainder  of  treason  sliall  work  corruption 
of  blood  or  forfeiture^  except  doring  the  life 
of  the  person  attainted.  By  tlie  act  of  April 
80,  i7du,  entitled  "An  act  fur  the  punishment 
of  certain  crimes  against  the  United  States,"  in 
which  nearly  all  important  offences  are  enu- 
merated, section  24  provides  that  no  convic- 
tion or  Jud^'tneut  for  any  of  the  offences  afere- 
aaid  fhall  work  corruption  of  blood  or  any 
forfeiture  of  csiato."'  Torfeituro  by  crime  is 
equally  unknown  in  the  legislation  of  the  sev- 
eral states;  so  that  it  may  be  said  to  have  no 
practical  existence  in  this  country.— Civil  for- 
feiture may  occur  in  8  waya:  1.  Hy  ojicrj^oa 
of  law,  the  principal  instance  of  wbicli  at  com- 
mon law  was  the  forfeiture  of  estates  which 
were  less  than  a  fee,  which  was  incurred  when 
the  holder  made  a  eonveyance  of  a  greater 
estate  than  he  held ;  as  for  examide,  if  a  tenant 
of  land  for  life  or  years  conveyed  the  land  in 
foe,  the  grantee  took  nothing,  but  the  whole 
estate  of  the  grmtor  was  fomited  to  the  re- 
mainderman, or  reversioner.  In  tlie  T'nilcd 
States,  however,  a  more  just  and  rational  rule 
previula.  With  some  diversity  in  its  details,  it 
may  bo  pencrally  cxprcss<'d  thus.  1 .  A  grant  of 
more  tlian  the  grantor  has  operates  as  a  grant 
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▼old.  2.  When  certain  conditions  arv  awKii^! 
to  an  estate^  either  in  the  d«ed  or  <kvb«  or 
otherwise,  at  the  original  oration,  lite  peoiltj 
of  forfeiture  may  be  annexed  to  \h<>^i  oi-jjL 
tion.s,  and  will  take  effect  if  they  bo  tcokdi; 
as  if  A  grants  to  B  land,  en  condi&o  thu 
neitlier  )»e  nor  any  one  cbiimin;:  by  oruiMtJi 
liiui  tiiiaii  jiut  up  o  ccrtam  buildinf,  >>(  jaj 
building  within  a  certain  distance  of  r)oe«^t]i« 
boundaries,  or  any  other  thing  of  like  hoi 
then  if  any  thing  is  done  which  vioUt«  tkeece- 
dition,  the  land  is  forfeited.  Itmayberagtrk- 
ed,  however^  that  the  law  does  mAkmm 
ditions  cf  Utts  kind ;  and  coartswesHftHf 
them,  where  it  could  properly  be  <.lvir<«tiir 
a»ginnga  right  to  the  grantor  to  abiteial 
remove  whatever  thus  vioulss  the  aireeoot, 
or  as  an  injury  for  which  compcnsatii>ri  rjj> 
had  in  damages,  leaving,  in  both  caae3,ih(» 
tate  imdistarbed.  8.  One  may  agree  to  pri 
certain  mm  in  cam  a  less  sum  he  n  ^t  paid,  (t 
some  other  certain  thing  be  not  «lun^  at  a  w- 
tain  time.  Thia  fa  nsnaUy  done  by  a  hovi ;  ud 
the  sum  thus  agreed  to  be  paid  h  n  peuln, 
which  tliO  courts  of  England  an<l  of  Uio  Coitcd 
States  will  rednoo  tO  tSa  amonot  sctoillj  iw. 
So  one  who  becomes  surety  for  aix  'J  eriai 
certain  sum,  that  tliis  other  sluil  fti^;^itriri:i 
certain  time,  forfeits  the  sun  if  tiiat<Xiieriid« 
not  appear.  Tlio  recognizance  imy  Ilea  W 
estreated,  it  is  cjdled.  (See  EsmiT.)  B< 
on  good  cause  being  shown,  courts  hare  tti 
power,  and  are  nsuaUy  willing  to  exeiciMil»t» 
mitigate  the  penalty,  and  remit  the  MSim 
in  whule  or  in  ])art. 

FORGE,  a  mannfactotj  in  which  ino  a 
steel  is  softened  by  heat  and  weriui 
hammer.   The  term  is  also  applied  to  tath'a 
which  the  native  oxides  of  iron  ars  redood 
without  Avion  to  a  netallie  Mate,  aod 
forged  into  blooms  or  bars.    Several  f  na  of 
th^  are  noticed  in  the  tutide  Bwmsj. 
Forges  differ  fifom  fonnderies  and  hla^t 
in  their  products  being  articles  of  ^rrougtl  ireo, 
while  those  of  the  latter  are  cartiifflL  Th« 
works  in  which  the  pig  iron,  obtaiaed  froo  tl>« 
blast  furnaces,  is  converted  into  inajji  iM« 
by  the  process  termed  puddling      kus),  ut 
commonly  called  puddling  l\iroaces  fKxn  one 
department  of  the  oi'^ration ;  but  ihev  weit» 
called  forges  from  tlio  inunmeriug  or  ruJE"? 
irhioh  •oooeeds  the  reducUon  process  in  ihtts- 
nace.   The  term  forging  is  equally  applicweto 
the  working  of  other  malleable  metab,**?^ 
silver,  and  coitper,  when  these  are  kiivJ 
hammered  into  desired  shapes.— The  iMPMt< 
Tarioty  of  articles  into  which  iron  isfiAfc*" 
requires  foi^es  of  various  dimension-,  .vi  J  tci"! 
of  them  adapted  for  ipedal  uses. 
however,  in  the  genwsl  character  of  tbe  *jp- 
paratus  with  %vhich  they  arc  farni-ln^'- 
smith's  forge,  fitted  for  all  sorts  of  s"*^ 
is  the  best  representative  of  the  nialler  fo<^ 
It  is  provided.  t'r.-,r.  with  a  small  ojnti  fi-'.^jej 
or  hearth,  npou  a  sort  of  table  in  trwi 
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Teet  to      feet  high.  A  cbinmej,  oDen  at  the 
bsise,  stands  at  one  end,  and  a  hood  of  sheet Sroa 
preventa  the  escape  into  tlie  room  of  the  vapors 
uom  ihe  fire.  Two  fires  are  sometimes  arranged 
nnJer  t"he  same  hood,  ami  a  double  hearth  is 
agBiik  obtuned  bj  boildiof  two  hearths  back  to 
hmrk^  the  amie  odmney  fiftvlng  a  fine  for  each 
fire.       In  the  back  wall  of  each  hearth  is  fitted 
a  caast  iron  plate  or  back,  tliroagh  which  the 
perfcsnfted  nozzle  of  the  tuyere,  or  pieoe  fbnning 
the     -extremity  of  the  blast  i>ipe,  projects  into 
the  ^Ere.  The  pipe  connects  with  the  bellowi^ 
-whi«w3h  is  80  plac^  that  the  amiih  ea&  work  It 
witftr:*  one  hand,  as  lio  attends  to  the  fire  upon  the 
hea^Bcih  and  the  articlus  heating  in  it  with  the 
otb  wui.  The  Ibel  may  be  charcoal,  bitaminoos 
r^T^,  cdko,  or  anthracite.    Good  hard  wood 
t  iiiah^ircoal  is  an  excellent  material,  not  onlvfor 
i    ^reat  ealorific  property,  but  more  ptrtieiuariy 
for-    its  freedom  from  sulphnri  the  presence  of 
wLjkkh  Lu  the  mineral  fuels  often  rcsulta  in  scn- 
om-Q  detriment  to  the  iron  exposed  to  ito  action. 
rf:»oii  the  hearth  are  laid  tlio  various  kinds 
or     tongs  required  for  holding  the  differently 
h]  %^ifeii  pieces  of  iron.   At  the  end  opposite  the 
cl-»^lmney  is  a  trough  for  water,  into  which  the 
tools  and  work  are  dipped,  as  may  be  convenient, 
Lo  c<H<l  them.    It  serves  also,  if  kept  scrnpu- 
IcMiiljr  iree  irom  grease,  for  tempering  articles 
otf"  ited;  and  the  water  is  also  frequently  sprin- 
WI<.h1  with  a  broom  dipped  in  It  over  the  fire,  to 
cJbeck  the  oombostioa  of  the  fuel  at  the  surface, 
^/k,  itoek  of  foel  is  k^t  on  the  hearth  by  the 
■tranph,  and  as  wanted  it  is  drawn  ftjrward  unon 
tlt»  fire.  Conveniently  near  the  hearth,  and  at 
tie  ttme  height,  is  set  the  anvil,  upon  which 
the  smith  places  the  heated  iron  a^  lie  talcos  it 
from  the  fire.   This  portion  of  the  apparatus  is 
partiflalArly  described  under  its  own  name  io 
this  work.    A3  the  smith  holds  the  hot  iron 
upon  the  anvil  with  his  left  hand,  he  hammers 
it  with  the  right,  directing  his  blows  and  turn- 
ing tlje  work  to  receive  tno  preci.sc  t  flect  in  a 
manner  to  bo  acquired  only  by  long  jiractico. 
If  the  work  is  heavy,  he  requires  an  assistant  to 
ail!  the  forging  hy  striking  with  a  heavy  sledge, 
while  he  turns  the  jnucc  to  receive  the  blows, 
and  atrilEee  himself  in  turn  with  his  hand  ham* 
iner,  tapping  it  at  last  upon  the  face  of  the  an- 
tH  as  the  signal,  universally  adopted,  for  tho 
hlows  to  cease.   Hammers  are  employed  of  a 
great  variety  of  shapes  and  sizes  adapted  to 
the  dlfTerent  kinds  of  work.  There  are  also 
punches  fur  driving  holes  through  the  soft 
iron,  chisels  of  numerous  shapes,  and  swaging 
tcKila,  whieh  an  generally  in  pair^,  and  called 
top  and  bottom  tools,  the  latter  fitting  hy  a 
tang  into  a  hole  in  the  anvil.   When  one  of 
ibeee  fs  thtis  placed,  the  work  is  l^d  on  its  up- 
per  purface.  and  is  then  driven  hr  tho  hammer 
till  the  soft  iron  receives  the  reverse  form  of 
the  swaging  tool ;  or  tho  top  tool,  secured  to  a 
hri:;  !!^  of  twisted  rod^-  of  hazel  or  other  suitable 
■Rood,  is  held  upon  the  surface  of  tho  work,  ond 
the  assistant  striking  it  with  tho  t;lei]gd  gives  to 
the  iroa  the  liDna  dae  to  both  awagiog  tools* 


By  using  two  swaaing  tools,  each  presenting  a 
■tndi^t  semicircular  groove,  a  square  rod  of 
iron  may  bo  beaten  into  a  cylindrical  form  suit- 
ahle  for  a  round  bolL  Pioc(^  of  iron  luimmercd 
to  a  smaller  size  are  said  to  be  drawn  down  or 
reduced.  The  reverse  process  is  called  upsetting 
or  jumping ;  in  this  operation  the  piece,  heated 
either  throughout,  or  only  in  tho  portion  to  be 
thickened,  u  set  on  cud  and  struck.  Another 
xnetiiod  of  enlarging  pieoeeof  iron  is  bv  welding 
or  building  up;  tli  is  a  head  for  a  bolt  may  bo 
made  bj  bending  a  fiat  strip  of  kon  around  the 
«Dd  the  rod  ^tbe  bolt,  and  oaamng  these, 
when  they  are  hronght  to  tho  welding  heat,  to 
nnite,  by  giving  tliem  a  few  light  blows.  The 
head  may  also  be  fonned  by  heating  the  end  of 
the  rod  and  upsetting  it,  when  it  is  soon  en- 
larged by  the  hammer  to  the  proper  size.  It 
may  also  be  loft  on  a  large  bar  by  drawing  down 
the  other  portion  of  the  bar  to  the  re<]uired 
sire. — For  small  operations  a  very  couveuient 
apparatus  has  within  a  few  years  been  intro> 
duced,  called  a  portnMe  forge.  It  h  a  ca?t  iron 
frame,  supportiiig  at  top  a  small  hearth  and 
water  trough,  beneath  which  is  the  bellows, 
fitted  with  a  treadle,  by  which  it  may  bo  work- 
ed with  the  foot.  This  forge  is  much  employed 
in  various  workshops,  and  is  especially  useful  in 
operations  requiring  a  forgo  for  a  short  time 
only  in  any  one  place. — ^The  great  foi^s  in 
which  are  fabricated  the  immense  wrought  iron 
shafts  £or  ooean  steamers  present  the  same  class 
of  operationa,  with  some  new  applumoes,  how- 
over,  adapted  to  tho  mgantic  scale  upon  which 
the  work  is  done.  The  fires  in  thoso  forges  are 
dther  large  reTttrberatories.  or  close  fbraaces, 
blown  by  a  powerful  fan  blast.  Tlio  work  is 
commenced  by  introducing  15  to  20  pieces  of 
square  iron  bound  together,  tnakiog,  it  may  be, 
a  bundle  6  feet  long  and  2  feet  square,  into  tho 
ftirnoce.  When  one  end  is  brought  to  a  welding 
heat  the  mass  is  awuBg  out  suspended  in  chains 
fi:vra  the  great  crane  made  for  this  use,  and  tin- 
der the  heavy  hammer  of  6  to  10  tons  weight 
the  J)iece3  are  made  to  unite.  One  long  rod  is 
left  projecting  on  tho  lino  of  the  axis  of  the. 
mass,  and  serves  when  swung  in  the  crane  as  a 
guide  nn\,  or  ])orter,  as  it  b  called.  By  meant 
of  the  ptdlcys  which  Btistain  the  load  running 
forward  and  back  upon  the  jib  of  tlio  crane,  the 
mass  is  brought  to  anv  desired  point  within 
tho  area  traversed  by  the  swing  oif  the  crane; 
and  by  means  of  a  cross  lerer  or  handle  fixed  to 
the  end  of  the  jxjrter  tlio  men  are  enabled  to  turn 
the  mass  of  iron  while  tho  other  end  of  it  is 
receiving  upon  the  anvil  the  Hows  of  tlie  ham- 
mer. ^yhcn  the  iron  has  been  sufficient^  ham- 
mer^ it  is  returned  to  the  famace  to  be  again 
heated,  so  as  to  extend  the  weld  throughout  tho 
whole  mass.  After  this  a  slab  of  wrought  iron, 
called  by  the  workmen  a  utte,  is  wchled  on  one 
side  at  tho  end  of  the  piece,  and  under  tiie 
hannnor  the  shaft  thus  built  up  is  drawn  down 
to  the  required  size.  New  additions  are  repeat- 
edly made  in  this  way  until  the  desired  length 
isobtained.  QnljtheeiuLof  the  shaft  is  thmst 
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into  the  fornaoe,  and  the  apertnr©  which  remains 
open  around  it  is  stopped  daring  the  lieating  by 
fire  brick  and  claj.  The  end  ont^de  remMm 
flopportod  in  the  chahu  fh)m  the  eme.  The 
recently  invented  steam  hnmmers  f mplayed  in 
this  work  are  described  in  the  article  Hajuikb. 
B7  the  VM  of  this  poweHU  madnae  the  heavy 
shafts  of  ocean  et>  r;?  aro  fabriratpcl,  the 
largest  maasesof  iron  forged  in  slnelo  pieces.  The 
weight  of  ^e  intermeaiate  paddle  shaft  of  the 
Qreat Eastern,  or  Leviatfmn,  ^  hirh  -\vaslannch- 
ed  Jan.  80,  1858,  is  opwarda  of  22  tons,  and  that 
of  the  cranks  11  tons.  Its  length  is  28  feet,  and 
its  diameter  2  feet  2  inches,  and  it  is  2  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  main  bearings.  The  crauks  aro 
7  feet  long  between  the  centres.  The  screw 
shaft  is  2  feet  in  diameter,  nn  !  nbont  178  feet 
long,  and  its  whole  weight  iiloiit  135  tons. 
The  largest  shaft  yet  made  in  tiic  United  States 
was  produce/1  nt  a  forge  in  Reading,  Pcnn.,  for 
the  Collins  steamer  Adriatic.  At  the  Atlantic 
forgo  in  New  York  and  die  Franklin  forgo,  oilier 
shafts  hare  been  made  nearly  as  lan^.  One  at 
the  former,  made  for  the  steamer  Niagara,  had 
a  crank  worked  in  the  middle  portion,  and  one 
near  each  extremi^.  The  lar^t  diameter  was 
19  inches,  avenij^  aboift  17  inebes.  The  er- 
treme  length  \\  i-i  29J  feet,  to  which  should  bo 
added  8  feet  moi-o  for  the  arms  of  each  of  the 
eraiiks,  making  86|  feet  tn  dl.  Tiie  bearings 
%vcrel4^andi5rmo!ieSb  The  total  weight  Was 
about  25,000  lbs. 

FORGERY,  in  general,  means  the  filegalfkl> 
sification  or  counterfeiting  of  a  writing.  AI- 
tliough  tills  otl'ence  is  the  sul^ect  of  a  great  var> 
iety  of  cases  in  England  and  the  United  States, 
the  definitions  do  not  qnito  agree.  That  given 
in  East's  "Pleas  of  tlie  Crowu"  (vol.  ii.  p. 
858)  is:  ''A  false  maadng  of  anr  written  in- 
strument for  the  purpose  of  frand  and  deceit." 
This  definition,  ho  says,  results  from  a  compar- 
fson  of  all  the  aathoritiea.  But  by  making  wo 
must  understand  also  adilition,  euDtraction,  or 
other  material  alteration,  which  indeed  East 
himself  admits;  and  b^  instmment,  some  paper 
or  document  which  is  mtendcd  to  have  and  ap- 
parently may  have  some  efBcacy  in  law  as  the 
foundation  of  legal  right  or  liability.  Hence 
we  regard  as  the  best  definition  of  furgerv 
wl^oh  we  know  that  in  Bishop^s  **0>TminaI 
Law,"  Vol.  ii  i  432:  "Forgery  is  the  false 
making  or  inatcriAlIy  altering,  with  intent  to 
deftmM^  of  any  writing,  which,  if  genuine, 
might  apparently  be  of  legal  etiicacy  in  the 
foundation  of  a  legal  liability."  For  it  is  not 
every  fSalsification  of  writing  wUeh  eonstitntes 
forgery  in  a  legal  sense.  If  one  writes  letters 
and  sigUii  them  with  tiiename  of  another,  which 
tnsy  be  very  injurious  not  &aly  to  the  feelings  of 
some  other  party  but  to  his  interest^  he  is  not 
in  law  a  forger,  if  no  pecuniary  rignts,  obliga- 
tions, or  engagements  are  or  are  intended  to  bo 
directly  aflfectcd  by  this  falseiiood.  The  falsi- 
fication need  not  be  of  a  name,  nor  of  the  whole 
of  an  instrument.  It  is  forgery  if  it  relate  to  a 
single  wordtprevento  apartof*  word^asAletter, 


whereby  the  le^al  operation  of  it  is  o^triih 
changed ;  nor  do  we  know  why  the  nmtnn 
should  not  include  a  change  only  in  th 
tnation.  Forgery  may  consist  in  the  «p{it«aje 
of  a  false  name  to  a  true  instmmeot,  or  cfi 
true  name  to  a  false  in8tmmeiit,ore«ea  cfi 
genumename  to  a  genidne  fa8lrnoMBt,iftl» 
name  thus  appended  gives  rights  or  imp>)s-'.> 
bilities  whioi  the  pwty  appendiog;  it  bil » 
if^ttogiTe  orimpoee,  and  he  sppodrftis 
name  falsely  for  the  pui^ioso  of  !mi  ui  it- 
ccption.  If  one  employed  to  draw  s  v9 Atto 
dictation  of  the  testator,  wrote  it  iSaiSttU 
ed,  excepting  that  he  inserted  one  ormortlie^ 
cies  without  direction,  or  one  or  more  tnitffisl 
provisions  <^  anjr  k&i4  and  Gm  preseuiif  tU 
will  to  the  testator  as  written  agreet^<Iy  to  i;, 
direction,  thus  obtained  Lis  siguatm,  it  iui 
heenheld  that  ttiis  is  a  forgery.  Botiiw 
ease  where  n  scrivener  thus  iusertc<l  a  lo'ft-^ 
himself  instead  of  to  another,  the  EagM  asr, 
of  chaocerv,  for  the  purpose  of  preserrifig  'Ja 
rights  of  the  intended  legatee,  ftdjaiJ|ed  tbs 
legacy  to  the  scrivener  to  bo  vali<i  uni  tea 
ordered  him  to  take  it  as  trustee  forthc  intriiici 
legatee.  To  constitute  the  forgery  of  &  umt,  it 
mnst  be  the  name  of  some  person  actaiUjer- 
isting,  or  represented  a^^  actually  ciLstio; ;  I'l 
if  a  name  be  written  which  beloi^Btot  liTiu 
man,  bat  -with  an  addition  ordescnptiasvlMi 
Curre-iionds  to  none  that  exists pjiJ  preuct-'Si* 
name  attaching  or  belangiuff  to  id;  ooi^ 
tills  is  said  not  to  be  a  forgery.  Thelailmtt 
need  not  Ims  such  that  if  genaine  It  k-ooH  V 
certainly  valid  in  law ;  but  it  most  porport 
appear  on  the  face  of  it  to  have  1^  niiil^ 
and  efficacy ;  thus,  in  Eng!and,  om  nuj  ^ 
convicted  for  the  forgery  of  tn  oosiupt^ 
note,  although  such  a  note  ooold  not  beenfbnd 
any  more  than  blank  paper.  It  is  s^iio^- 
ever,  that  the  falsification  of  aa  iL^rraifct 
wliich  if  genuine  would  be  whoUy  illefiL  thit 
is  not  merely  mid,  but  prohibited  anJ  itfd/a 
offence,  is  not  forgery.  Wlien  oce  forced  tb# 
will  of  a  living  person,  and,  falsely  reprfwnnag 
him  to  be  dead,  obtained  the  raoD^«  Ite  v» 
held  to  be  forgery;  and  on  the  (mriaiA, 
when  one  falsely  and  fraudulently  appended  to 
a  will  the  name  of  a  person  who  nerer  had  ex- 
isted. It  was  held  to  be  forgery.— At  coEinon 
law,  the  publication  or  uttoriug  of  tie  forM 
instrument,  or,  in  oommon  juumteolagf, 
making  of  any  use  of  it,  is  not  meam  to 
constitute  forgery;  thus,  a  man  w.^^  wi^^f^d 
of  foraery  of  a  note,  which  he  had  iQa»k^  J> 
frandnlent  intent,  bnt  still  retained  in  bis  v>a^ 
In  the  United  States,  however,  tlw  it^^ 

Snerally  make  Uie  uttering  or  using  the  f«?« 
itniment  essential  to  the  offence.  It  mtr 
well  to  remark  that  it  is  a  well  ?ottJo(I  mlf  « 
law,  that  while  an  intent  to  deceive  and  tl^^fV" 
is  an  essential  element  of  fbffsrf,  yet  this  m- 
tent  is  offen  conclnsireh*  presumed  frtMB  tm 
forgery  itself;  tlius,  if  one  forge  a  not«,  | 
name  upon  a  note,  and  cause  it  to  be  "l^* 
ed,  it  k  no  dflfeoee  whatever  to  tiw  citfiS« " 
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gcowy  tbat  be  Utoadttd  to  paj  tho  note  bim« 
aad  had  aotnaUy  made  Meqtiate  proTirioa 

»  take  it  up  6o  tliat  no  person  ehoiild  Le  in- 

artiil  The  crime  of  fomery  was  bo  easUr  com- 

;i;ted,   and  detected  w&  so  mneh  dmicultj, 
;:J  :ittcnded  in  some  instances  with  snch  ruin- 
^cortse^onoea,  that  it  waa  not  onl/  a  capital 
^BO©  in  EIngland,  but  it  was  one  of  those  of- 
-rrct^-  ^  for  which  it  was  very  difficult  to  obtain  a 
Ku  dm^xx.   But  the  severity  of  the  laws  in  rela- 
ion  "      forgery  is  now  more  mitigated  ia  Eng- 
intl—^  and  it  is  not  a  capital  oflfonoa  ia  auj  pvt 
•f  t^fcpuB  United  States. 

WmOfLQEI-ME-^OTimifototUpalns^  Both), 
I  pa^retty  little  European  plant,  which  grows 
dm  *mziit  every  whtjre,  and  a&suaica  a  varied  aspect 
y)o«=3rding  to  its  situation.   It  is  dwarf,  rough, 
aocBL.  hairy  in  dry  places,  as  on  old  walls ;  hat  b&> 
00DK3C8  larger  and  smoother  in  muddy  ditches. 
It  c3k.oe3  well  when  planted  in  shady  places  in  tho 
ffwrdeii,or6TaQ  if  ooltivated  in  pots.  Its  flowers 
nm^  borne  In  rioider  ooiring  racemes,  bending 
at      the  toj)       a  scorpion's  tail,  whence  it  waa 
cafc^lfd  M,  tanvmda  bywMne.  Ithasbeensoo* 
III,  airfiillynhadto  fheunited  States  in  plaoea 
wl-iero  there  was  abundance  of  water,  either 
Bt:.aodiQg  and  stagnant,  or  in  a  ronniog  Imwk, 
wlere  it  prodnoea  many  fine  raoeiiNa  of  bright 
t>l.''ie  blossoms  througl/ont  tho  summer,  which 
mtoy  ooontries  are  considered  the  emblem 
«B0fiiaMship.  In^^pradent  of  its  sentimental 
c?'t]f!r!»ftcr,  its  flowers  are  much  priznl.  There 
«aje  ak)  two  specita  of  myomtM  common  to  the 
Uoited  States  at  the  northward,  viz. :  if.  xerna 
C^nt'?}}),  n  little,  grayish,  pubescent  annual. 
£h>iii  u  u>  12  iuchcs  high,  with  a  very  small 
whitish  corolla,  which  grows  npon  dry  rooks, 
where  tho  soil  is  very  thin  nnd  parched,  tho 
plant  disappearing  on  liiu  approach  of  hot 
weather;  and  the  scorpion  grass  (Jf.  Inxa^ 
jUhm.),  with  a  slender  smoothish  stem,  from 
one  to  two  feet  long,  branching,  and  bearing  at 
the  eitremitica  of  tho  branches  racemes  of 
bri^  UiM^  jellov-throated  ooroUas^  seen  in 
■nuneriii  nnddj  bottomed  jBtdiea  and  riTU- 
leti,  and  near  open  springs  of  water.  Professor 
Gray  makes  the  latter  a  variety  only  of  M,  peh 

FORK,  an  implement  mrristing  of  a  handle 
and  two  or  more  prongs,  used  to  lift  certain 
snhstaooes  more  conveniently  than  with  the 
unaided  lingers.  There  are  vnrious  kinds  of 
forks,  such  as  thoee  used  for  agricultural,  roana- 
faetaring,  and  domettio  fHiiposea.  The  last 
kind,  which  are  of  cour^o  tht-  rno'^t  tt«:c(1,  pos- 
a  historical  interest,  lublo  turk.s  do  not 
Bisiii  to  hive  been  known  in  antiquity,  tlion^ 
S'^TTip  ftrrhTnlri£rt''tr^,  fi*?  C-i'i'lii''  r.ntl  (Tri'^non, 
Liive  fuuud  articieb  among  liio  ruliLi.-ih  lu  the 
Appian  way  and  in  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  town 
in  Champagne,  which  they  considered  to  be  table 
forks.  The  Jews  and  Etmscons  did  not  use  any 
St  table,  though  they  b:id  forks  for  other  pur- 
nosesk  The  ancient  EgypUans  used  a  large  tbrk 
m  itirrlog  the  fire  or  water  in  the  kitchens,  and 
t  ftito  «l  vood  vei*  used  bf  %rptiaii  peasants. 


Ibe  Qreak  word  Kptmpa  akpififls  a  iiwk,  bat 
nenly  a  flesh  fork,  employed  n>  take  meat  from  a 

boiling  pot,  and  11  )t  o:;o  used  at  table.  The  T^tin 
words/umt,  /tminOf/urdUa,  andi/MoinuZa  are 
equally  inapplicaUe  to  our  modem  ibrla.  The 
first  two  AN  ltl>  probably  instrnmenta  which  ap- 
proached nearly  to  our  furnace  and  hay  forks. 
The  furdlla  was  large  enougb  for  a  weapon. 
The  word^sctnwZB,  which  in  modem  timc^  i? 
UiHid  chiefly  for  a  table  fork,  is  not  to  be  found 
in  that  sense  in  any  of  tho  old  Latin  Mrriters. 
The  old  translations  of  the  Bible  only  explain 
the  Greek  Katttypa  hj/tueinula.   According  to 
some  recoros,  the  use  of  table  forks  seems  to 
havo  been  known  in  tho  15th  century,  but  only 
cxccptionaUy.   Thev  are  tut:utioned  in  the  in- 
ventory of  a  prince  s  plate  in  1879,  but  they 
did  not  como  into  more  general  use  in  Italy 
till  the  end  of  tho  1 5th  century.  Galeotus 
MarUus,  in  a  book  which  ho  wroto  upon  Mat- 
thias CorvlnuSfklng  of  Ilnn^ary  (1458-1490X  at 
whose  court  he  resided,  praises  the  king  for  eat- 
ing Avitliout  a  fork,  yet  conversini^  at  the  -iwno 
time,  and  never  sMling  his  dotbea.  Martius 
states  that  forks  were  oaed  at  that  time  in 
many  parts  of  It  .1} ,  hut  not  in  Huneary.  He 
adds  that  meat  waa  taken  hold  of  witn  Uie  fin- 
ger^ wMeh  on  that  aoooont  were  mneb  stained 
wiih  PnfPron,  a  condiment  then  put  into  sauces 
and  soups.  In  the  16th  century  forks  were  not 
yet  need  in  Sweden^  and  at  fbe  end  of  that  oen* 
tnry  they  wore  entirely  new  even  at  tho  court 
of  Trauco.  lu  tho  convent  of  St.  Maur  in  Francct, 
the  introduction  of  forks  was  Opposed  as  sinful 
by  the  old  and  consul' rvntivo  monks,  and  advo- 
cated by  the  young  and  progressive  bretlircn. 
In  other  monasteries,  too,  the  use  of  forks  was 
for  a  considerable  time  forbidden,  and  consider- 
ed a  superfluous  luxury.   Tliomas  Coryat,  who 
travelled  in  1608  on  the  continent,  and  published 
in  1611  on  account  of  his  travels  under  the  title 
of  "  Crudities,"  says :  '*J  obsen'cdacnstomein 
all  those  Italian  cities  and  townes  through  tho 
whidlx  j  Dflsaed,  that  ia  not  used  in  any  otlicr 
ooontry  ttiat  j  sav  in  my  travels,  neither  do  J 
thinke  that  any  other  nation  of  Cl  ri  t  udome 
doth  use  it|  l)ot  onlv  Italy.  The  Italians,  and 
abo  most  stmgeni  that  are  oommorant  in  Italy, 
do  olwaies  at  their  mcalos  U!;c  n  little  forke 
when  thoy  cut  their  meate.   This  form  of  feed- 
ing ,i  understand  is  generally  used  in  all  plac^ 
of  Italy;  their  forkes  for  the  most  part  bein^ 
made  of  yronn  or  Steele,  and  some  of  silver,  but 
these  are'  usod  onl^  by  gentlemen.   The  reason 
of  this  their  curiosity  Ls,  because  the  Italian 
cannot  by  any  means  induro  to  have  his  diiih 
touched  with  fingers,  seeing  all  men^s  fingers  are 
not  alike  clenne.    TT('reupon  I  mysielf  thought 
good  to  iraitato  the  iiiilian  fashion  by  tLLj  fork- 
ed cutting  of  meate,  not  only  while  j  was  in 
Italy,  but  also  in  Germany,  and  oftentimes  in 
England  since  j  came  home ;  being  once  quipped 
for  that  frequent  using  of  my  forko  by  a  ctrtain 
learned  genUenian«  a  £amiiiar  friend  of  mine, 
one  Ifr.  Xnrenee  wUtaker,  who  in  bb  meny 
hnmoiir  doubted  not  to  oallme  At  taUA  iWe{/SM* 
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for  Qsiog  a  forke  at  feeding,  bat  for  no  masters  freauently  daring  the  wan  oL  thi 
ther  mimr  The  ate  of  farka  was  at  first  Godphs  and  GhtbdHoes,  was  adM  to 
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much  ridiculed  in  England ;  in  one  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  plays  "your  fork-carving  trav- 
eller*' is  spoken  of  very  oontemptaoasly ;  and 
Ben  Jonson  has  also  lUknled  them  ilk  his 
**I>evil  is  aa  Ass:** 

BMOglit  Into  cuttom  hen  aafhugrsMlBll^fi 
1\»  tlie  •paring  of  napUiHi 

Dr.  Johnson  asserts  that  among  the  Scotch  Ugh- 

landora  even  knives  have  been  introduced  at  ta- 
bic only  hiuco  the  time  of  the  revolution.  The 
English,  Datch  (torhy,  sadFraoeh  have 
adopted  tlio  Italian  names  /orea  and  forchetta 
for  table  forks,  thoueh  these  names  were  prob- 
ably used  at  an  earlier  period  to  denote  pitch* 
forks,  flesh  forks,  and  other  large  instrnments, 
for  which  formerly  the  Low  Gt;rman  name  was 
Forkt.  The  German  word  Gahel  is  of  great  an- 
tiquity, and  has  often  been  doubtfully  connected 
with  the  Latin  gabalus.  In  Spain  forks  con- 
'tiniied  to  be  rarities  till  a  comparatively  late 
period.  In  the  interior  of  Russia  they  are  still 
not  maoh  in  use.  The  Chinese  use  no  forks,  but 
have  instead  small  sticks  of  ivory  which  are  often 
of  fine  workmanship  iolidd  with  silver  and  gold. 
Elsewhere  In  Asia  and  Aftiea,  except  among 
European  Bcttlers,  forks  aro  unknown. 

rOKLI,  a  legation  of  the  Papal  States,  bound- 
ed K.  by  the  Icgatiao  of  Ravenna,  E.  by  ths 
Adriatic,  S.  by  Sau  Marino  and  the  legation  of 
Urbino  e  Pesaro,  and  W.  hj  Tuscany;  area^ 
ahoat  MO  aa.  m. ;  pop.  in  1868, 918,488.  On  tiM 
coast  and  for  F^ome  distance  inland  the  surface 
is  lo\f  and  level,  bat  Uie  W.  part  is  traversed 
by  brandies  of  the  Apennines.  The  principsl 
productions  are  grain,  hemp,  flax,  madder,  saf- 
fron, anise,  bees,  and  silkworms.  No  mineral  of 
muci]  value  is  found  except  solphar,  which  is 
abundant.  Earthquakes  happen  frequently.  The 
interior  suffers  much  from  drought,  while  the 
inhabitants  of  the  N.  K  srs  perhaps  equally 
afflicted  by  unwliolesome  marshes,  which  occupy 
a  largo  proportion  of  the  land.  Manufactures 
have  made  more  progress  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  Papal  States. — Fokli  (anc.  Fomm 
Xieti),  the  capital  of  the  above  legation,  is  a 
handsome  walled  town  on  the  ancient  iEmilian 
way,  88  m.  S.  £.  of  Bologna,  situated  in  a  fertile 
plain  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  between  the 
rivers  Ronoo  and  Montono;  pop.  16,000.  Its 
cathedral  oootains  the  tomb  of  Torricelli.  Of 
fhe  8  other  chnrches,  the  most  Interesting  is 
probably  that  of  San  Girolamo,  where  rustd  the 
body  of  iQiu(  Manfred.  The  town  hall  is  re- 
makable  for  ilseomien  chamber,  aeoorated  with 
frescoes  by  Raphael.  One  of  its  palaces  (the  Pa- 
lazzo Qnerini)  is  bnilt  after  dedgns  by  Michel 
Angslo.  There  are  S8  eonvents.  The  mannfao- 
tures  are  silk  ribbons,  silk  twist,  oil  cloth,  wool- 
len goods,  wax,  nitre,  and  refined  anlpbor.  The 
city  is  SIM  to  have  been  founded  in  SlOTB.  0. 
by  the  consul  M.  Livius  Salinator,  and  to  liavo 
been  named  in  his  honor.  It  constituted  a  re- 
pablis  it  OOA  period  hi  ths  BiddiA  sgsai  chtoged 


Ft^aJ  States  by  Toi>e  Julius  II.,  takca  If  fti 
Erench  and  mode  the  capital  of  the  dcmlHt  ' 
ofths  Rubicon  in  1787,  sndreHotdltPtbB^  I 

man  see  in  1814.  ! 

FORLI,  Usvoao  da,  an  Italian  paimct,flo«>  i 
fehed  in  the  16th  eentory.  Hew«ikilBt  ' 

who  applied  the  art  of  foreshortening  ts  Ihi  i 
paintings  of  vanlted  ceiHngs.  Alxml^k 
painted  the  "  Ascension"  in  the  freateb^rf 
the  Santi  Apostoli  at  Rome  for  Carditul  Pivk 
In  1711,  when  the  chapel  was  being  reUiittiii 
painting  was  cut  out  of  the  ceiling  tad  pUgei 
m  the  Qiiirinal  palace,  where  it  still  nmim. 

FORLORN  HOPE,  a  military  phrase,  (k^ 
nating  a  body  of  men  selected  from  u  mf 
for  the  i>crformance  of  peculiarly  dMgeroecr 
desperate  dudes,  such  as  leading  the  midt 
upon  a  fortress  or  heading  a  periloos  dbiriea 
battle.  They  are  usually  volanteera,  and  ihrn 
who  survive  are  generally  liberallj  mwitL 
The  Freoeh  tsnn  is  tufimptrim.  Lici^Ni 
calls  them 

Ths  Ml  «f  kofci,  vriMMMSSrin. 

FORMES,  KAia.  Jeax,  a  German  rai^i. 
bom  in  Mohlheim  on  the  Rhine,  Aog.  7,  UJi 
Hislhthertrsfaiedhimto  sa  eeeMMMi^ 

and  for  several  years  he  discharged  the  hii 
of  sacristan  in  his  native  town.  tiilUd  bf » 
tors  witti  a  hsss  votee  of  gisst  poww  adc* 

pasa,  he  soon  attracted  attention  bj  hi» anpf 
in  the  church  choir,  and  was  iodnoed  to  goip« 
the  stages  Ho  msdo  bb  dthat  at  Cotoos  it 
1841  in  the  part  of  Sorastro  in  Mozart's  Zmif^ 
FldU.    In  1846  he  appeared  in  Viennijd 
6  y^irs  kter  itm  ongaged  as  first  bum  rd^ 
at  the  Italian  opera,  Covcnt  Garden,  Loadon, 
to  compete  with  l^blache,  then  sio^  tt 
tho  qnosn^  thsstrs.   During  tlie  ntJ^jNrJ 
years  he  sang  with  great  succew  in  th«P™|J]j| 
capitals  of  Europe,  particularlj  London, « ■ 
tlie  latter  part  of  1857  made  a  profeaaonsl  rist 
to  the  Tnited  States,  in  the  chief  cities  ofiW 
he  has  since  repeatedly  appeared.  In  liW* 
to  his  vocal  powers,  Formes  possee^es  r^i* 
matic  abilities,  and  in  serious  parts  i*  »reelf 
Itss  distinguished  as  an  actor  than  « » 
Since  the  death  of  Labhu^e  ho  is  mii^orpii^'^l 
if  not  unrivalled,  for  capacity  of  veto 
ish  and  vigor  of  style.  He  aMnwi  ^"F* 
comic  parts  with  equal  facilitv.  Am<wft>« 
which  he  haa  most  tboroogiily  identi^/iu 
himself  are  Maroel  in  the  Btgwi^  ^ 
rello  in  Don  Giotanni,  Figaro  in  Figa'f'^-'^^ 
aeiL  Ssrastro  in  the  ZatibeipU,  ii^^ 
men  U  DUbU,  Figaro  hk  Ihs  "B^« 
Seville,"  &c.  , 

FORMIO  AOID  (Lat.  Araite  tf  wt), » 
named  flmn  its  behiglbond  is  Oe  bodMc/ 
ants,  is  artificially  prepared  bj  dis?ol"n? 
Starch,  or  tartaric  acid  in  water,  adding  -alpij- 
Tie  add,  and  dtstfllfaig  <fas  mixtare  on 
ide  of  manganese.  Carbonic  nrid  P**^"*^ 
and  formic  acid  mixed  with  w»i«r  i 
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^pecilio  ffttniy  1.1168,  its  compodtion  repre- 
wntfld  1>7tlMiBRiiid*0,  HO,  HO. 

FOR'NfOP  A  (Portapuese,  Tlha  F&rmoM,  beanti- 
hil  LalaaU ;  Cbui«s«,  Jat-iMtn,  the  terraced  har- 
bor), an  island  ia  the  Gbina  sea,  between  lat  21° 
5S'  and  26°  15'  N.,  and  long.  120»  and  122°  K, 
leparated  from  the  Chiaese  proyioce  of  Fo-lden 
by  *  ohaaiMl  80  in.  wide;  kngth  250  iiL ;  gregfr- 
t?3t  brendth  nboxitSO  m. ;  area  16,000  aq.  m.;  pop. 
probablj  about  2,000,000.  A  range  of  mountains 
occnpies  the  eastern  part  of  the  island,  mnniag 
fi-om  N".  to  S.  tliroagli  its  entire  length.  As  some 
of  the  gummits  ore  covered  with  perpetual  suuw, 
th«lr  liaigbi  Monot  be  1«h  than  12,000  feet. 
Atnong  these  mnnntatTr^  are  several  extinct  vol- 
canoes, aud  sniphur,  iiMplilhii,  and  other  volcanic 
products  are  fonnd  in  abundance.  The  E.  coasi 
is  litgli  and  bold,  and  id  entirely  dostitnto  of 
harbors.    The  W.  phoro  ia  flat,  and  hm  some 
pood  ports  ac<?epsible  to  vessels  of  moderate 
draught.   Ke-lung,  at  the  N.  end  of  the  island, 
is  the  best  harbor,  and  is  accessible  to  large 
vessels,  though  it  is  not  eafe  from  tho  violent 
tTphoons  to  which  the  sea  around  Formosa  is 
]jeculiarly  subject   The  W.  part  of  th«  Idond 
Is  a  very  fc-rtile  plain,  watered  by  numerous 
■mall  rivers,  nmning  from  tlie  mountains  to 
tike  Ma.  It  it  well  ealttvated,  and  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  vast  garden.    The  chief  pro- 
doctions  are  lice,  sogar,  camphor,  tobacco, 
wlMal>  tnaiae,  betna,  rtmdies  of  great  sise, 
pepper,  coffee,  tea,  indigo,  cotton,  Hnx,  t^Uk, 
aoo  oransea.  peaches,  plums,  and  a  great  variety 
of  oUier  mats.  The  wild  animals  aw  leopards, 
tigers,  wolves,  and  deer.  Pheasants  arc  very  plen- 
tifoL   The  ox  aod  buffalo  are  used  In  tillage, 
•od  bones,  asses,  sheep,  gosts,  end  bogs  are 
nomerons.   Gold  is  foona  in  the  monntnins,  and 
there  are  mines  of  bituminous  coal  in  the  N. 
park   Bolphur  and  siilt  are  also  found.  The 
oommcrce  of  tho  island  with  thn  mainland  of 
Quna  is  very  extensive,  and  employs  a  grtat 
anmber  of  junks.  Iti  ez|)orts  are  rice,  of  which 
6O0  junk  loads  are  anminlly  pent  to  Cfiina, 
sugju*,  beaus,  sulphur,  camphor,  and  tiutbtr.  It 
Imports  saltpetre,  opium,  and  naanufactured 
goods  of  all  kinds.    Of  late  years  it  has  been 
much  visited  by  American  ships  for  purposes 
of  tnde.  The  western  and  most  fertile  part 
of  the  island  is  inhabited  by  Chinese,  who  have 
emkrated  to  Formosa  in  great  numbers  during 
the  last  2  or  3  centuries.   They  are  industrious 
and  prosperous,  skilful  cultivators  of  the  soil, 
and  enterprising  merchants.  Ospt  Eaglcston, 
a  Salem  diipmaster  who  vi^^ited  Formosa  in 
1857.  deecribes  them  as  civil  and  hoq>itable^ 
and  uving  in  plenty ;  beggars,  so  nameroaa  on 
the  mainland  of  China,  being  entirely  unkmnv  n 
anoog  them.    Tho  women  are  small  and 
eoeraa  In  appearance,  with  mdveraally  email 
feet.   T1)0  capital  of  tho  island  is  Tai-wan,  on 
the  8.  W.  aide,  several  miles  from  tho  sea. 
jfofthmud  ni  ra<waii  to  the  town  of  Tam- 
Bwy,  witih  a  population  of  about  6,000.  Tho 
£.  Slid  monntainous  part  of  Formosa  is  inde- 
pttdank  of  tiM  fthiiinitrt  and  ii  Inhabited  by  n 


warlike  race  of  oopper-oolored  barbarians,  of 
whom  iSb»  OUneae  are  la  great  dread,  and  with 

whom  they  are  almost  constantly  at  war.  They 
resemble  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  tiie  Phil- 
ippine islands  in  appearance,  and  are  probably 
of  the  Malay  division  of  mankind.  Tliey  we.ir 
their  hair  loug,  Lave  rings  ia  tlteir  ears,  and 
are  clothed  only  with  a  piece  of  cotton  stuff 
wrapped  about  the  middle.  They  dwell  in 
bamboo  cottages  raised  on  terraces  3  or  4  feet 
They  nave  no  written  language,  and  do 
not  appear  rn  have  any  priesthood.  Their  gov- 
ernment is  patriarchal,  petty  chiefs  and  councils 
of  elders  ruling  them  in  themanncrof  the  Amer- 
ican Indians.  The  Chinese  represent  tlicm  a"*  hon- 
est and  friendly  among  tlieiubelvas,  but  as  ex- 
oesilvoly  fierce  and  revengeful.  One  of  the  offi- 
cers of  tho  U.  S.  steamer  John  Hancock,  which 
viait^jd  Forniosa  iu  1865,  describes  them  as 
being  of  large  stature,  fine  forms,  copper  color,' 
high  cheek  bones,  heavy  jaws,  with  coarse 
black  hair  reaching  to  the  shoulders,  and  a 
manly,  independent  bearing.  Their  arms  are 
lanc^,  bows  and  arrows,  and  a  few  Chinese 
matchlocks.  In  tbeir  language  the  island  is 
termed  Kaboski,  and  also  Gadavia.  Some  of 
these  people  have  been  subdued  by  the  Chinese, 
and  are  Icept  in  anudl  villages  In  a  kind  of  prw- 
dial  servitude. — Formos.a  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  known  to  the  Chinese  till  the  15th  cen- 
tury. In  1988  a  t9^ish  ship  was  wrecked 
there,  and  the  survivors  brought  the  first  ac- 
count of  the  island  to  Europe.  In  1684  the 
Dutdi  took  poss^ion  of  it  and  boilt  several 
forts  and  factf  r!cp,  but  iul862  they  were  driven 
out  by  a  £uuou9  Chinese  pirate^  Goxinga,  who 
made  hinudf  Idng  of  the  V.  |Nurt,  and  trans- 
mitted the  sovereignty  to  his  descendants,  who, 
however,  eubmitted  iu  1688  to  tho  authority  of 
the  Chinese  emj)eror,  to  whom  it  has  since  been 
tributary.  The  Cliinese  colonists  have freouent- 
ly  rebelled,  and  in  17B8  an  insurrection  broke 
oatwhieh  cost  thelmperial government  100,000 
Uves  and  an  immense  expenditure  of  money 
before  it  was  suppressed.  Psalmauazar,  whose 
extraordinary  imposture  excited  so  much  atten- 
tion in  England  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century,  ])retcnded  to  b©  a  nauve  of  Formosa, 
and  published  on  account  of  the  Island  wbtch 
was  entirely  fictitious. 

FORREST,  Edww,  an  Anrterlcan  actor,  bom 
in  Philadelphia,  March  0  1806.  From  an  early 
age  he  raaolfestod  a  preoileotion  for  the  stage, 
and  in  his  18th  year  performed  ftmale  parts  in 
the  old  South  street  tlioatre  iu  Philadelphia. 
A  year  later  ho  assumed  male  parts,  and  on 
Vov.  90, 1890,  made  bis  d6bnt  at  the  Walnnt 
ptreet  theatre  as  young  Norvp.l  in  Home's  tra- 
gedy of  Douglas."  A  protracted  professional 
tonr  in  fhe  western  oities  of  the  Umon  ensued, 
and  Forrest  returned  to  the  seaboard  with  con- 
siderable reputation  for  histrionic  ability.  After 
snccc^sfbl  engagements  at  Albany  and  Phila- 
dclphiii,  he  appeared  before  a  Now  York  audi- 
ence in  Julv,  1 82G.  in  the  part  of  Othello.  His 
fine  natoral  capamtlea  and  the  vigor  of  his  per- 
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Moation  made  a  favorable  impreasion,  and  the 

popularity  he  eubsoqucntly  enjoyed  uuiy  besniil 
to  date  firom  this  oocadon.  For  aeveral  jeara 
1m  aeted  in  the  prinetpaA  theatres  of  the  union. 

appearing  as  Otlicllo,  Maclivtli,  Tlnmlet,  Ridiam 
IlL,  and  in  other  prominent  bliukespcarean 
parta,  and  also  in  a  nnmber  of  plays  by  Amer- 
ican anthers,  tho  iiu'.-t  tucccsht'iil  of  which 
were  ^^Xetamora,''  writtcu  for  the  actor  br 
John  A.  Stone,  the  Ghidiator,"  by  Dr.  Bird, 
and  "  Brutus,"  by  J.  Iloward  Payne.  The  part 
of  Mctamora,  and  that  of  Spartacus  in  tlie  ^'  Gla- 
diator," continue  to  be  among  the  most  popular 
and  effective  that  he  has  !i5siimed.  In  1831  lie 
visited  England  and  acted  his  principal  charac- 
ters with  cunsiderahlo  snocess,  for  Avhich  ho 
acknowledged  hU  oblifration^  to  ^fr,  Mticrcady, 
who  had  shown  hiiu  uukIi  attention.  During 
a  second  visit  to  Euj;land  in  1837  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Sinc  luir,  d;ui<:]iter  of  the  well 
known  singer  of  tiiut  uuiuc,  with  whom  he  re- 
turned to  the  United  SUtcs  in  1838.  In  1844 
he  went  a  third  time  to  England,  remmning 
there  2  years.  On  this  occasion  a  rupture  oc- 
curred in  ilie  friendly  relations  which  had  pre- 
viously subsisted  between  Hr.  Forrest  and  Mr. 
Macroady,  and  to  the  zeal  with  which  Mr. 
Forrest's  friends  espoused  his  quarrel  lias  been 
ascribed  tho  aerioos  riot  which  took  place  in 
Astor  place,  New  York,  May  10,  1849,  during 
an  engugeiiicnt  of  Mr.  Macready  at  the  Astor 
place  opera  house.  In  the  same  year  Mr.  For- 
TCst  separated  from  his  wifb  fbr  alleged  mis- 
conduct  on  her  jiart.  Sub.sc(iuontly  she  brought 
an  action  for  divorce  against  him  on  the  ground 
of  infidelitjr,  and  in  Jan.  186S,  obtainea  a  Teiv 
diet  in  her  favor,  with  an  annual  allowance  of 
$3,000  as  alimony.  The  appeal  which  Mr. 
Forrest  took  fir(«k  this  deeision  is  still  (July, 
1859)  before  the  courts  of  New  York.  He 
withdrew  from  tho  sUigo  in  1858,  having 
played  with  undiminisHed  effect  until  the  dose 
of  his  career,  and  accumulated  a  fortune  by  liis 

Erofessional  labors.  Uis  lame  rests  chiefly  U|Hin 
is  personation  of  characters  dttnouding  ro< 
bust  action  and  i-bysical  power,  such  M  Jack 
Cade,  Spartacus,  and  iktaniora. 

FOBBESTEli,  Ai.fkko  Hexrt,  better  known 
by  his  now*  de  plume  of  Alfred  Crowquill,  an 
English  author  and  artist,  born  in  London  in 
1806.  Ho  was  brought  up  to  be  a  stock  bro- 
ker, but  at  the  ago  of  15  commenced  tho  career 
of  an  author  by  publishing  a  variety  of  papers 
in  the  magazines.  A  few  years  aflerward  he 
took  np  drawing  with  a  view  of  illustrating  his 
own  wwks,  and  first  appeiuvd  before  tho  public 
in  the  joint  capacity  of  author  and  ortbt  in  1820 
in  "Ecoentrio  Tales."  lie  waa  afterward  one 
of  the  oontributors  of  the  **Haniorist"  papers 
to  Colburn's  "  New  Monthly  Magttline,"  and 
subseouently  was  connected  with  **BeDtlej'8 
Misoeuany**  dnrmg  the  e^torsbin  of  Diokena. 
He  was  al^o  among  the  first  illustrators  of 
"  Punch"  and  the  "  lUusti'utcd  Loudon  Xowa." 
0£  late  years  he  has  l>een  an  exhibitor  of  pea- 
and-ink  dmwii^  at  tha  rojal  acadaiqri  ana  hai 


painted  i^otaMiimolL  Be  desired  sttituctti 

of  tbo  duke  of  Wellington,  wlnca  was  j«weat<d 
to  Uie  qoean.  Among  his  works  are  Um 
dwingai  of  a  Pen  and  PandL"  ^^Oonieiiii^ 

metic^'  "  Phantasmagoria  of  Tun,*'  "A  Bi^ 
die  of  Crowquills,"  and  a  variety  of  scrip  bnob 
and  fidiy  tdea,  most  of  which  are  of  s  IniMnai 

character  and  arc  illustrated  by  hiinsdt 

FUliSlvAL,  Peter,  a  Swedish  trardkr  ai. 
naturalist,  bom  in  Kalmar  in  died  m 
Yerim,  Arabia,  July  11,  1768.  He  ttolied 'm 
tho  university  v(  Ciuttiugen,  and  under  Limxus 
at  Ui)sal,  liu]^li^llcd  ft  thesis  in  oppositioii  ta  tl* 
then  dominant  philosophy  of  Wolf,  ai  d  i:/  -  J 
the  displeasure  of  government  by  &  x:\x.ik  a 
civil  liberty.  He  waa  aMminted  to  a  profonr- 
ship  in  tbe  nniversity  of  Copenhaf.'en.  and  bt 
recommendation  of  Linnoins  was  attacbcdviu 
Kiebuhr  and  others  to  tlie  scientific  exp«£:iaii 
sent  to  Egypt  aud  Arabia  by  the  king  of  I** 
mark.  Ue  departed  in  1761,  and  during' tie  S 
years  preceding  his  death  by  the  phijrue  coT.tp:  i4 
materials  for  3  important  works  dcsctiptiTcst 
the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  East,  pablidmnlv 
tbe  editorial  care  of  Niebubr. 

FORSTER,  EiuisT  Joacuu,  a  Oermsbiiiifc- 
er  and  writer  upon  art.  bora  in  MbBcnfOi- 
serstadt,  April  8,  ISOO.  After  studyingtheoliji 
philosopliiy.  aud  philology  at  Jeoa  aad  Ban, 
he  devoted  himself  to  paintings  bflcaw  Ai 
pupil  of  Cornelius  at  Munich  in  1828,  vA 
employed  upon  Iresooea  at  Bona  sad  MonickaS 
in  1896  he  Tisited  Italy.  AtPisa,Bolo^«l 
other  cities,  he  collected  interesting  miteriifc 
for  a  history  of  Italian  art,  and  at  Padoain  IS^ 
diaeovwed  and  reatorod  thefrescoei  ia  Qnttbfi 
of  SL  Goorge,  and  made  a  valnabJe  colketia 
of  designs  from  the  old  masters.  &Qcsnm> 
ing  to  Mnnioh  ho  hsa  written  noBMnaivcn^ 
chiefly  on  tho  historv  of  art. 

FOKSTER,  Gkok'ge,  an  EnglisL  trivelier, 
died  in  Nagpoor  in  1792^  Bawai  in  thesa^ 
vice  of  tho  East  India  cninpany,  ami  in  178J 
undertook  an  overland  journey  tom  h'^  » 
Russia.  Dl^gnisod  as  a  Mussulman  nurckst, 
and  ablo  to  speak  Hindoo,  Persian,  tui  iht 
Mahratta  dialect  with  facihty,  he  j  mcewed  bj- 
BelhlVOor  aud  Jambo  throQgn  tlic  vale  of  Cft«i- 
raere,  which  had  been  visited  before  byno 
European  traveller  except  Bernier.  He  pi»«i 
by  Cabo<d,  Candahar,  and  Herat,  to  tbceootbea 
coast  of  tho  CtL^pian  Pca,  and  travelled  tJ>JM» 
through  Kusjjiu,  arriving  in  England  islW* 
After  publishing  "  Sketches  of  tho  MvtWoff 
and  Customs  of  the  Hindoos  "  (London,  l?»j 
he  returned  to  Calcutta,  wherein  1790 iwa^ 
ed  the-first  vobime  of  his  "  Jouruej  fromBe> 
oal  to  England,"  «bo.  It  wasrepuUlisl«d  iflj^ 
don  in  1798,  together  with  the  seoood  t«W% 
which  was  printed  from  bis  niaDUscripts. 

FOKSXEB,  HaiKwai,  oneof  thegniat<5tliyi3« 
pulpit  orators  of  the  Roman  Oathone  chnni  la 
Germany,  born  at  Gross^jlojrau,  Pnis-ian  ^tai, 
Nov.  24, 17U9,  studied  theologj  in  Br^slaa,  *» 
ord^  aa  oriMfc  in  appoioted  cam 
of  tha  oatfaadial  in  1887,  aftenranl  Jnfalir 
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of  tho  tlicological  seminary  and  preacher  at 
the  catlicdniil,  opposed  with  great  zaul  the  influ- 
ence of  Kongo,  became  in  1^8  a  member  of  the 
Frankfort  parliament,  attended,  in  Nov.  1848, 
tJie  syTiod  of  the  German  bishops  of  Wtirzburg, 
•Zicl  was  made  in  1863  prince-bishop  of  Urcslau. 

POIiSIEB,  JoaANH  Ksnniou),  a  Germaa  trav- 
dW  Slid  vMmSIUL  born  In  Dmeban,  Franto, 
Oct,  22,  1729,  difld  Uk  Halle,  Dec.  9,  1798,  was 
deeceoded  £roin  aikcadled  Soottiah  border  familj. 
"He  WW  edoeated  si  Halle  snd  Duitde  fn  fhe 
clenc.ll  profession,  and  in  1753  became  pastor 
at  Ka^nhuben,  near  Dant^ic,  bot  devoted 
himaelf  especially  to  the  stady  of  mathcnstloi^ 
J  liilosophy,  and  geography.   In  1705  ho  vrvnt 
-with  his  eon  Johann  Georg  as  an  agent  of  tho 
Boflrian  government  toiaT4»tigate  the  condition 
of  tLo  colony  at  Saratov  in  southern  Russia, 
but  rtxeived  only  slicht  recompeose  for  his 
labors,  and  in  the  folbwing  year  rqiafred  to 
1  <  Tidon.   lie  was  for  a  time  professor  of  natu- 
xui  liistory  and  of  the  French  and  German  lan- 
guages it  Warrington,  in  Lancashire,  and  hi 
1779  accompanied  Capt  Cook  on  his  sc^^ond 
voyjige  to  the  south  seas,  being  engaged  as 
i^aturalist  of  the  OiZpedition.   After  his  return 
he  funn4ied  many  materials  to  his  son,  tho  his- 
torian of  the  expedition,  and  published  his 
botanical  observations  in  a  special  work  (Lon- 
don, 1776),  and  also   Observations  made  during 
a  Voyage  round  the  World  on  Physical  Geog- 
raphy, rfatural  History,  and  Ethic  Philosophy" 
pJoodcXL  1778).   The  government  did  not  aid 
nhn  to  flieae  publications,  regarding  the 
tivo  of  liis  son  as  an  evasion  of  tlie  conditions 
of  bis  engagementi  and  not  being  satisfied  with 
some  Teneetaons  eontdned  In  that  work.  Ira- 
prisoned  for  debt,  ho  was  released  chiefly  through 
the  interest  of  Duke  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick, 
Teoeived  the  degree  of  doetor  of  laws  from 
Oxford,  and  in  1780  was  aj)poinfed  profo&sor  of 
natural  history  at  Ualle.  an  ofhce  which  be  re- 
tained tin  bte  death.  Hia  ijuicknesa  of  temper 
and  plainness  of  speech  exposed  him  to  many 
Tfxationi?,  and  his  love  of  play  and  passion  for 
increasing  his  collect  i  u   at  whatever  expense 
fdfo  invcdred  him  in  difficulties ;  but  his  intel- 
lectual acutcneaa  and  wondertul  memory  gave 
value  and  soooetuohis  lectureaand  pftUlcaUona. 
He  wrote  and  spoko  17  lan^iapc«i,  conld  be 
T>eculiarly  charming  in  conversation,  and  was 
suniliar  with  general  and  especially  with  clas- 
sical literature.  Amniifr  his    or ks,  beside  those 
above  mentioned,  are  Liher  SingnlarU  de  Bytto 
Antiqiionim  (London,  1776);  Zoologia  Inaiea 
(Halle,  1781);  Beobaehtungm  vnd  WahrhtUm 
(Berlin,  1798)  ;  and  Oe$chichte  der  Mtdeeh' 
%ngm  vnd  Sehi^ahrtm  im  Xorden  (Frank- 
fort, 1784\   The  h»t  was  translated  into  £^ff- 
lish  (I>onaon,  1786),  and  ctmtidira  much  vsenil 
iijformation  ;ind  ingenious  c  i  t  ji  i  fnri',  fot;,  ther 
with  many  ill-natured  reflections)  particularly 
on  the  ICnglislu— JoBTAxnr  Gxoiio  Adav,  eldest 
§on  of  the  preceding,  a  Germ  an  traveller  and 
nataraUsti  bom  in  Nassenhuben.  Nov.  26, 1764, 
diediiiFu1i^FDl».19,lTM.  AmrMoompany- 
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ing  his  father  to  Saratov,  ho  studied  nearly  a 

{■ear  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  went  thouce  to  Eug- 
and,  where  he  gave  instmotkii  in  French  and 
German,  and  translated  seTenl  works  into 
English.  He  went  with  Cook  on  his  second 
voytipo  round  the  world,  a  narrative  of  uhich 
be  published  after  his  return,  reoeivinf  sciehtifio 
noCei  fiMrit  from  hfo  ftXbiety  fbus  emding  the 
agreement  by  which  the  elder  Forster  was  vir- 
tual^ prohibited  fVom  pabli^ing  a  norratiTeb 
After  redding  in  Batfa  and  Holland,  be  waafbr 
6  years  professor  of  natural  history  in  C&isel, 
whence  in  1784  hepassed  to  the  same  professor- 
ahip  in  Wilna.  He  was  apnofaited  iiistoriog> 
raphcr  to  an  oxx>edition  roniul  tho  world  under 
the  patronage  of  the  empress  ot  Ilussia,  but  the 
project  was  preveoted  by  the  Tnrkidi  war.  He 
oecame  librarian  to  the  electoral  prince  of 
Mentz,  but  in  1792,  on  the  occupation  of  that 
city  by  the  Fkwdi,  he  engaged  actively  in  sup- 
port of  republican  principles,  and  in  1793  was 
sent  to  Paris  as  agent  of  Mentz  to  solicit  its 
incorporation  with  France.  After  tho  recapture 
of  that  city  by  th6  Pnipsiano,  For'^tt  r  lost  nl!  his 
property,  his  books,  and  his  MfeS.,  and  rejjoived 
to  go  to  India,  but  died  while  studying  the  orien- 
tal Ian  ^ages  in  Paris.  He  is  accounted  one  of 
the  classical  writers  of  Germany.  Alexander 
von  Humboldt  says  in  his  "Cosmos":  "The 
writer  who  in  our  German  literature,  according 
to  my  opinion,  has  roost  vigorously  and  success- 
fully opened  tlio  path  of  llio  Bcientific  sti  dy  of 
nature,  is  my  celebrated  teacher  and  Mend, 
George  VVtrater.  Tbroogh  bbn  began  a  new  era 
of  ^<  i<  ntific  voyage^  tho  aim  of  which  was  to 
arrive  at  a  knowlM^ of  1St»  oomparative  history 
and  geography  of  diffiwent  eonntries^  Qlftad 
with  delicate  ©sthetic  feelings,  and  retaining 
a  vivid  impression  of  the  pictures  with  which 
Tahiti  and  the  other  then  happy  islands  of  Ibe 
Pacific  had  fillcrl  his  ima^nation,  as  in  recent 
times  that  of  Charles  Darwin,  George  Forster  was 
the  first  to  depict  in  pleadng  colors  the  ehangiog 
stages  of  vegetation,  the  relation  of  climate  ana 
articles  of  food  in  their  influence  on  the 
oivilisalion  of  mankind,  according  to  differ- 
ences of  animal  descent  and  habitation.  All 
that  can  give  truth,  individuality,  and  distinct- 
iveness to  the  delineation  of  exotic  nature  is 
i^Tiitod  in  his  ^vorks,  "We  trace  not  only  iu  his 
adiiiiiablo  description  of  Cook's  second  voyage 
of  discovery,  but  still  more  in  liis  f«maller  writ- 
ings, the  germ  of  that  richer  fruit  which  has 
since  been  matured."  Beside  nnmerona  trans- 
lations, his  most  important  works  are  on  snL- 
Jects  of  natural  history  and  ethnology,  as 
Mldne  SMkriftm,  fin  Bemoff  mtr  l4mitiMmi 
Vdli^rl-vrule,  Naturqi.^'r'hichte  tmd  PhUotophU 
de»  lebem  {fijols^  Berlin,  178i^'97>,  and  An- 
tMUmtmJVMerrhein^  ton  Brtibtmi,  Fkmitm^ 
JTolIand,  Fnghuul,  und  Frnnlreich  (^^  voh , 
Berlin,  1791-'94).  He  was  the  first  to  translate 
Into  German  the  Saeentala  of  KaBdaaa.  Hb 
widow,  tht>  da"::rhffr  of  Heync,  afterward 
known  as  Th^ei»e  Iluber,  publidied  aoolleotioii 
or  lib  Mtm  <S  ^  iaM-«»).  Hhi 
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Mmplete  works  were  edited  ^  his  dftnghter, 
with  serltieil  notioe  by  O.  O.  GerrtaiiM  (0  vob., 

Leipsic,  1843-'4). 

.  FOBSTEB,  John,  an  English  journalist  and  au- 
thor, formerly  editor  of  the  London  "Examiner," 
bom  inNewcastle  in  1812.  Ho  was  educated  at 
the  university  of  London,  an<l  was  a  member  of 
its  first  law  eiasa.  With  liis  classmates  he  estab- 
lished tlie  "I>ondon  University  Magazine,"  out 
of  wJiich  grew  the  "Engli8hman"s  Magazine," 
moog  his  contributions  to  which  was  a  series 
biographical  articles  on  the  ''Early  Patriots 
ofEngland,"  which  were  subsequently  enlarged 
into  ms  "  laves  of  the  Statesmen  of  the  Com- 
monwealth," making  6  vols,  in  Lardner*B 
Cabinet  Cyclopaxlia,"  and  republished  in  Kew 
York,  in  1847.  It  is  especially  exact  in  its 
feicUL  contains  mnoh  information  not  before 
published,  and  forms  a  eomplete  and  Incid  nar- 
rative  of  tlie  politicid  events  of  the  period  of 
wluoh  it  treats,  Mr.  Forster  porsoed  the  stodjr 
of  Vkw  under  Ohltty,  and  wss  called  to  the 
bar,  but  soon  becamo  a  valued  cuntribntor  to 

Sriodical^  In  1934  he  conaeoted  himself  with 
s  **  Examiner,**  of  whioh  he  beeame  the  sola 
editor  in  1846,  and  from  the  time  of  liis  first 
connection  he  contributed  largely  to  every  num- 
ber of  it,  in  both  the  departments  of  polttioi 
and  literary  criticism.  He  was  also  for  4  3  car3 
the  editor  of  the  "Foreign  Quarterly  lieview," 
and  for  a  short  time  of  the  "  Daily  News  "  after 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  Dickens.  In  1848  ap- 
peared his  "  Life  and  Adventures  of  Oliver 
Goldsmith,"  which  was  enlarged  into  the  "Life 
and  Tiiius  of  Oliver  Goldsmith"  (1854),  a 
graceful  and  tliorough  biography,  of  which  also 
an  abridgment  has  been  puolisned  with  the 
■ame  title,  lie  has  frequently  contributed  to 
the  "Edinburgh"  and  the  "  Quarterly"  reviews, 
tcom  the  former  of  which  his  lives  of  Dcfoo 
fuA  of  Charles  Churchill  have  been  reprinted. 
His  historic^  and  biographical  essays  were  col- 
lected in  2  vols,  in  1858.  In  ISoO  ho  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  to  the  oommission  of  Innaoy,  a 
pbuje  worth  aboat  £1,000  a  year,  and  the  ssme 
rear  he  married  the  widow  of  Mr.  Henry  Col- 
born,  (the  well-known  publisher),  a  ladj  of  am- 
ide Ibrtmie. 

FORSTER,  TnoMAS  Ionatitts  Ka^a,  an 
English  meteoroiogisti  bom  in  London,  Nov.  0, 
IVW,  ^ed  aboat  18S<K  He  wss  early  interest- 
ed in  natural  sciences,  and  published  a  "  Jour- 
nal of  the  Weather"  in  his  16th  year.  He  had 
attnoted  attention  by  publicatioos  on  the  infln- 
Wice  of  the  atmosphere  and  of  spirituous  liquors 
npon  heaitl),  and  on  tlio  natural  history  of  the 
awaUow,  when  in  1812  ho  went  to  the  tmiver- 
sity  of  Cambridge,  where  in  the  following  year 
he  produced  an  annotated  edition  of  Aratus. 
He  associated  himself  with  Spurzheim  in  prop- 
agating the  system  of  phrenology,  edited  an  edi- 
tion of  Catullus  (1816),  and  published  "Obser- 
yations  on  the  Influence  of  Particular  States  of 
the  Atmosphere  on  Human  Health  and  Dis- 
Tondou,  1817).  On  July^,  1819.  he  dis- 
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night  from  the  observatory  at  Greenwich.  Bi 
soon  after  settled  on  his  estate  in  Hvtwd, 
Sussex,  where  he  subsequently  read«d,  fr^ 
quently  visiting  the  continent.  Besidt  imj 
papers  in  the  **ndkw(mhical  Uagaoae,'*  ba 
principal  writings  are  the  "  Perennial  Cilej- 
dar"  (London,  1824);  "  Pocket  Encjdofedii 
of  Natural  Phenomena**  (London,  lfln),teqa- 
pendium  of  propno*!tiontioas  of  the  wesdw; 
Beobachtungen  uhtr  den  EinJitM  da  LaJU 
DrudmmifdM  Gehdr  (Frankfoit,  1885);  Olmr- 
vations  9vr  Tii\fiu«nce  det  eomiUt  (183?);  tie 
whimsical  AnnaUt  iTun  phytickn  wfojtv 
(Bruges,  1S50);  .^utohtrium  IbnUna'n 
(Brusn^li.  1862),  a  collection  of  origioalknn 
ffom  -emment  men  (Locke,  Tillotson,  Wmoe, 
Cromwell)  preserved  in  tho  F<):>ttr  fi:  !;, 
and  several  jpoems  and  philosophical  vritiaii 

FORSYTBf.  I.  A  H.  w.  oo.  of  K.  QnG^ 
bounded  TT.  hj  Yadkin  river,  and  dniwdbj 
its  affluents ;  areSi  about  260  s).  m.;  |«|^  ii 
1860,  11,168,  of  whora  ]LUS««nriim  Hi 
surface  is  much  divcraifled.  The  s*":!  lageMT' 
aUy  fertile,  and  the  staplea  are  wkst,  aaiB, 
and  oata.  In  1880  the  prodnetioBi  tnioaiti 
to  40,735  busliels  of  wheat,  849,320  of  bfia 
corn,  and  97,659  of  oata.  Tho  conatj  coobb- 
ad  9  factories,  27  mills,  and  16  ehwehM.  b 
was  formed  in  1849  of  the  sonthcra  pirt  rf 
Stokes  00.  Capital. 'Winston.  IL  AN.eatf 
bounded  E.  and  8.  E.  by  ftaChsttalwwte 
river;  area,  about  250  sq.  m. ;  pop.  ia  1851, 
8,579,  of  whom  1,020  were  slaves.  The  joiJk 
b  hilly,  and  in  some  places  moonUinoiu. 
soil  is  everywhere  of  fair  qualitv,  aixlinii* 
vicinity  of  tlie  rivers  is  alluvial  and  eitreoilT 
fertile.  Cotton,  grain,  and  potatoes  tie  ti» 
staples,  and  in  1850  tho  productions  aaooitii 
to  472  bales  of  cotton,  S39,954  bushels  of  M» 
com,  72,866  of  oats,  and  78,333  of  sweet  fo> 
toes.  There  were  28  churches  and  406  Mik 
attending  public  schools.  The  oouotf  fen- 
markably  nch  in  minerals.  Silver,  copper,  id 
ooDsiderable  quantities  of  gold  are  obtMM,  m 
diamonds  and  other  precious  stonei  hiNoe» 
sionally  been  found.  Named  in  honor  rf  John 
Forsyth,  an  eminent  statesman  of  ^^o'S^ 
Capital,  Onnmdng.  Tdva  of  red  iM*  it 
18P6,  ^786,228.  • 

FOliSYTii,  JoHK,  an  Amerioso  seutort^ 
■eeretary  of  state  vnder  FftsUcaliiiM* 
and  Van  Buren,  horn  in  Frederic  co,  't, 
about  1781,  died  in  Washington,  Oct  21,  IJJj- 
He  was  gradnatod  at  Princeton  college  am 
and  was  admitted  to  tho  bar  in  Au^u-A  Gx, 
in  1802.  lie  was  elected  attoniey-f^n«rsl  w 
the  state  in  1808,  repi^sentatiTe  k  confTMiQ 
1812,  and  U.  S.  senator  in  1818.  In  18»b« 
was  sent  to  Spain  as  resident  mimster,  »l>w 
he  conducted  the  ne^tiations  coocemiioj 
ratification  and  execution  of  the  treaty  bjwk» 
Florida  was  ceded  to  the  United  States.  U 
laas  ha  Was  again  afaoean  to  the  hon$e  of  nr 
resentatives,  and  was  one  of  the  wito  ^ 
porters  in  congress  of  Qor.  Troup  oTfif^P 
k  bit  MBtart  with  liba  Mrtkad  ftnovrt 
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annywrning  ^  remoTol  <tf  tbs  Greek  aodOhw- 
o1e«e  Indunu.  He  became  governor  0f  6eor> 

pia  in  1827,  ami  in  1829  wa-s  again  returne*!  to 
the  U.  S.  aeuato.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the 
ttBti-tartff  eoDTcntlon  oaHed  at  Mille<lgoville  te 
1852,  but  wUhdrc  ■'v'  frrtm  5t  cm  the  j:ound  tliat 
it  did  not  fairly  represent  the  people  of  Geor- 
gia; and  he  opposeid  the  Sooth  GaroUna 
TT^f  lit  of  nulliucation  fVom  its  beginning,  and 
.  <  t  1  in  favor  of  Mr.  Clay's  compromise  act  of 
!  ^  3  In  the  debate  in  1834  on  the  removal  of 
tlie  dciHvsits  from  the  U.  S.  bank,  he  supported 
the  prt^ijiUent,  who  afterward  appointed  him  sec- 
retary of  state,  an  office  which  he  retained  till 
the  rt-tirement  of  President  Van  l^'.reti  in  1841. 

FOiii  BOD,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  iexaa,  intersect- 
ed by  Brazos  river,  which  is  navigable  by 
steamboats  darin!T  p!irt  of  the  vonr,  and  t<>nohf'd 
oa  the  JS,  W.  by  iiornard  river;  ureii,  1120  &<j. 
m.;  pop.  in  1868,  4,184,  of  whom  2,714  were 
slaves.  la  the  viUIeys  of  tlie  streams  the  soil 
Is  aUnvial  and  fertile.  The  rest  of  the  county, 
consisting  principally  of  prairies,  is  less  prcHjuc- 
tive,  but  fhmishes  abundant  pasturage.  Timber 
is  found  in  the  river  bottoms,  Brazos  and  Bet^ 
nard  rivers  being  skirted  by  a  thick  growth  of 
oak,  ash,  elm,  and  red  cedar.  The  staplisa  are 
eotlon,  sugar,  IndBoB  oom,  ind  Vtr*  fltook.  In 
1850  the  productions  amounted  to  2,465  bales 
of  ootton,  100  hogsheads  of  eagar,  186»206 
badids  of  Indian  oom,  and  0S,88O  of  sweet  po^ 
tatoos.  There  were  4  cbtirchos,  several  ac-.ulc- 
mies,  and  120  pupils  attending  public  schools. 
YatoeofTCdostato  in  1008,  $1,228,140.  Cap- 
Hal,  Richmond. 

FO&T  DES  MOINES,  the  capital  of  Iowa»  a 
IkmtMAng  poet  town  of  Polk  co.,  and  one  ct 
the  most  important  places  in  the  interior  of  the 
^tatc;  pop.  in  18o6,  8,830.  It  is  built  at  the 
junction  of  Uie  Des  Moines  and  Raccooa  riTon^ 
the  former  of  which,  on  the  completion  of  im- 
provements now  in  progress,  will  be  navigable 
tlraa  fiv  by  steamboats.  The  water  power  ftir-' 
nishcd  by  the  two  streams  is  employed  in  pov- 
eralHour  iOid  buw  milla.  Timber  hi  abundant  iu 
the  vidnity.  and  productive  coal  mines  have 
been  opened.  A  newspaper  is  published  in  the 
town.  For  many  years  this  was  a  military  sta- 
tion in  the  midst  of  the  Indian  country,  but  the 
old  fort  was  abandoned  in  1 846.  The  name  of  the 
town  has  recently  been  changed  to  Des  Koinee. 

FORT  LAIiAMIE.    See  Laeamie. 

FORT  UIAYEJS  WORTH,  a  militair  post 
of  Kansas,  on  tha  W.  bank  of  the  Ulnonri, 
893  rn.  abovo  Its  month,  and  31  m.  above 
the  Jonctioa  of  the  Eaaaaa  river.  It  was  c»> 
tahoaiMd  In  182T,  is  important  as  a  general 
rendezvous  for  troops  proceeding  westwardL 
and  as  a  depot  for  ail  the  forts  on  the  great 
Baoto  F<S  and  Orsgon  rontes.  It  Is  fho  intes^ 
Fccting  point  of  nearly  all  tho  pront  mnitary 
roads  of  the  territories,  one  running  into 
Texas,  one  a  W.  to  Santo  F4,  one  W.  to  Fort 
Biley,  and  a  fourth  K.  W.  to  posts  in  Nebraska, 
Utah,  Oregoa,  California,  etc.  It  is  rapidly 
la^roTiag  fa  tppaanuMS^  UHag  kid  oat  in 


atreetSi  on  which  stand  buildings  for  the  troops^ 
warehousesi,  quartermaster's  establishment,  sta- 
bles for  8,000  horses  and  15,000  mules,  &c. 
The  barrack  is  a  hirge  edifice,  8  stories  high, 
and  Hil  hospital  was  Ixrilt  at  a  eost  of  |12,00e 
or  $15,000.  Connected  with  the  fort  are  sev- 
eral large  iarms.  Leavenworth  City  is  i^oat  8 
m.  distant. 

FORT  MADISON,  the  capital  of  Lee  co., 
Iowa,  situated  on  beantiftil  rising  ground  on  the 
Mississippi,  12  m.  above  the  lower  rapids;  pop. 
in  1898,  about  8,000.  It  was  the  site  of  a  fron- 
tier fort  erected  by  the  government  in  1808  as 
a  deftooe  against  the  Indians.  The  garrison 
was  forced  to  evacuate  it  in  ISin,  Avhon  ifc  was 
bnrued,  and  few  traces  of  it  now  remain.  The 
village  is  pleasant  and  healthy,  wall  tniilt,  with 
a  good  proportion  of  brick  hoTi5iefl,  a  snl^tantial 
court  house,  and  5  or  0  churches.  It  is  the 
seat  of  the  state  penitentiary,  a  fine  limestone 
building,  and  is  connected  with  the  oppodte 
side  of  the  river  by  a  steam  ferry.  In  mann- 
factures  it  has  progressed  more  rapidly  than 
.any  other  town  in  the  state.  It4  commeroa 
b  extensive,  and  it  Is  a  depot  and  shipping 
point  for  immense  quantities  of  lumber,  grain, 
and  pork.  Two  newspapers  are  published  here, 
.  FORT  RILET,  a  military  post  of  Kansai^ 
established  in  18S3,  at  tho  junction  of  Repndn 
lioau  and  Smoky  Eill  forks  of  Xansas  river,  oa 
ike  great  ein)|^t  ronto  to  Kew  Ifexioo  and 
California.  140  m.  from  Fort  Leavenworth. 
With  the  latter  place  it  is  connected  by  an  ex- 
eeUent  military  road,  completed  to  this  point  In 
1854,  and  for  tho  continuation  of  whicli  W.  to 
Bridger's  Pass,  on  the  boundary  between  Ne- 
hnitta  and  Utah,  an  appropriation  of  $100,000 
was  made  by  congress  in  1855.  The  fort  has 
aoconunodations  for  a  largo  force  of  cavalry, 
and  stone  barracks  for  8  infantry  compania^ 
and  being  situated  in  tho  midst  of  a  fertile 
country,  abounding  in  timber,  forage,  and 
water,  has  all  tho  advantages  requisito  for  an 
important  frontier  po5t.  There iaaMethodJit 
mission  in  the  ncighboi  hood. 

FORT  ROYAL,  a  seaport  of  the  French 
"West  Indies,  and  capital  of  Martinique,  situated 
on  a  deep  and  weU  sheltered  bay  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  island ;  pop.  1 1,300.  It  is  defended  by  a 
fort  which  commands  both  the  town  and  the 
harbor,  is  the  residence  <^tiieF^ch  governor, 
and  contains,  beside  the  parish  cl.urcli  and 
government  offices,  a  prison,  hospital,  barracks, 
and  an  ataanaL  la  1839  it  waaaibBoat  whoUj 
destroyed  by  an  agrOiqiiaka^  ia  wUdi  over  800 
lives  wore  lost.   

FORT  ST.  UTAYIDiatownonthe  Ooronaa- 
del  coast,  presidency  of  Madra?,  Hindnstan. 
It  stands  near  the  month  of  the  river  Tripapo- 
lore,  13  m.  S.  S.  W.  of  Pondicherry,  and  waa 
formerly  ttcI!  fortified.  A  British  fact<jry  was 
established  here  in  1691.  It  withst<K)d  a  eiege 
by  the  French  in  1746,  and  from  that  period 
remained  for  12  jonn^  the  capital  of  the  British 
p<>8se&&ion8  in  this  part  of  India.  In  1768  tho 
Jtaflh  nndar  lalljMii^lta^  aiptmd' 
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ft  after  a  short  ndflCaneei  vid  MtojtA  ito 

f or  titi  cations. 

FORT  WAYNE,  a  flourishing  city,  capital 
of  AUen  co.,  Ind.,  situated  in  a  rich,  beautiful,  and 
well  cultivated  region  at  the  couflucnce  of  tho 
SL  Mary's  and  8t  JoiepVs  rivers,  wliic^  h  ro 
form  thoMaomce;  pop.  in  1859,  nhont  15,000. 
Itoocupies  the  site  of  tho  old  "  TwigliUvee  vil- 
Iflgie**  of  the  M  iumi  Indians.  A  fort  was  erected 
here  hy  order  of  Gon.  Wayno  in  1794;  it  was 
abandoued  in  1819,  and  iu  1S41  tho  Indians 
were  removed  W.  of  the  Mississippi  river.  The 
town  has  grown  np  with  groat  rapicUty,  and  is 
now  ono  of  the  moat  important  places  in  the 
jBtate.  It  ia  the  point  of  intersection  of  2  rail- 
roads, one  nmningfirom  Toledo  on  Lake  Erie  to 
the  state  line  in  minds,  and  the  other  from 
Pittsburg,  PcuD.,  to  Chicago.  T!i.'  "VT/tbash  and 
Erie  oooal  passes  by  it|  and  numeroos  plank 
roadfl  open  aawuiT^oommnnioatioa  wlUi  Tiwioas 
towns  of  Indiana  and  adjacent  states.  It  has 
An  active  trade,  is  the  see  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
hishup,  ondotmtidiui  a  Ketfaodfatftmale  eoHoge, 
a  Gorman  Roman  Catholic  &<?hool  for  young 
ladies  under  the  charge  of  the  sisters  of  I'rovi- 
denoe,  2  daily  aad  4  weekly  newspapers,  and  15 
churches. 

rOKTE,  iu  music,  an  Italian  word  signifying 
atrong,  loud.  It  is  the  oposite  of  piano,  soft, 
and  implies  that  the  pa«i^a^  to  whicn  it  is  affix* 
ad  is  to  be  executed  loudly  or  forcibly. 

FORTESCUE,  Sib  John,  an  English  lawyer, 
who  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VI.  and  Ed- 
ward IV.  The  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  aro 
nneertidn.  In  1426  ho  was  appointed  one  of 
tbo  governors  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  in  1442 
obief  justice  of  the  king^a  bench.  lie  was  a 
lealons  TjimwuHirisni  and  when  in  1461  the  for- 
tune of  war  madeHenry  VI.  a  fugitive,  Fortes- 
cue  accompanied  him  to  Scotland,  where  Uenry 
is  supposed  to  have  appointed  him  chancellor 
of  England,  by  which  tiUe  he  h»a  been  men- 
tioned by  several  writers.  Soon  after,  the 
Yorkists,  who  at  that  pcriud  controlled  tho  par- 
liament, included  him  in  the  act  of  attainder 
which  was  passed  by  them  agatost  the  king, 
queen,  and  otiier  prominent  I/inica'^tnans.  In 
1463  he  fled  to  the  continent  with  Queen  Mar- 
garet and  her  son  Edward,  aad  remained  abroad 
several  vcars  attending  on  the  royal  exiles.  lie 
returned  with  them  to  England,  but  after  the 
Jiiital  fight  at  Tewkesbury  in  1471,  he  became  a 
prisoner  to  tho  victor,  Edwiird  IV.  ITaving  ob- 
tained his  pardon  and  libortv,  ForteiH^ae  with- 
drew to  Gloucestershire,  and  there  passed  the 
residue  of  his  days  in  retirement.  The  mo^t 
celebrated  of  his  works  is  his  treatise  De  Laudi- 
hm  Legum  Anglia^  which  is  written  in  tlie  form 
of  a  dialogue,  the  interlocutors  being  Prince  Ed- 
ward and  tho  author.  Tlie  earliest  edition  is  that 
of  Whitechurch,  publlsbed  in  tlie  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIIT.,  and  the  latest  t^nt  of 
A.  An)Os  (Cambridge,  182o).  The  olde>t  trai.s- 
lation  is  that  by  Mulcaster  (London,  151G). 

FORTH,  a  kr^  river  of  Scotland,  the  8d  of 
{hat  oouat]7  in  sice,  and  ono  of  the  most  noted 


for  romnntic  pcencrj.  It  rises  from  Um  oob- 
floencc  of  two  small  streams,  the  Docbrtr  ud 
tbe  Dhu,  which  vnite  on  the  N.  £.  sbpe  of  B<a 
Ix)mond.  Thenre,  nnder  the  name  of  tlieArtt- 
dow  or  Black  river,  it  flows  E-  through  t^^efc^ 
tile  valley  of  the  Laggan,  shntfaionehkf  side 
by  liills,  and  after  receiving  ono  or  two  tnb- 
utaries  assumes  tho  name  of  FortL  Froatlus 
point  it  begins  to  present  the  remarkible  irreg- 
ularities which  form  its  chief  chiKfltM-, 
now  winding  gnicefully  through  a  rid  krd 
country,  now  doubling  and  flowing  W., 
.sweeping  to  tho  E.,  describing  at  tim«s  ilnst 
complete  circles,  and  forming  all  aloDg  its  cin:«e 
many  beautiful  peninsulas.  The  mo^X  sinr.!;? 
of  these  windings,  called  the  "links  o^Foctl^* 
oooor  between  Alloa  and  Stirling,  tbs  Mam 
between  which  places,  in  a  straight  lino,  Uaboct 
6  m.,  while  bj  water  it  is  12  m.  IheasNd 
Qonrse  of  tbe  rhrer  felLorfiLK  Iliwplhfc 
irom  3  to  more  than  37  fathoms,  and  its  bottoa 
is  generally  muddy.  The  tide  Sets  op  frm  tk 
sea  as  ftr  as  Stirling  Inidge,  a  distSDeeof  TOn. 
It  is  navigable  thus  far  for  vessels  of  100  tons, 
and  to  Alloa  for  vessels  of  300  tons.  Its  logtL 
indndlog  all  Us  c^noi^les,  cannot  be  uA 
leas  than  170  m  ,  though  in  a  dInK't  lioeit 
would  probably  not  exceed  90  m.  Tlie  Teitl; 
Allan,  and  Devon  are  its  largest  tribntanei.  A 
canal  38  m.  in  length  connects  it  with  thi; Clyde. 
At  Kincardine  it  begins  to  widen  into  an  Htau?. 
called  the  fritti  <tf  forth,  between  the  c^uoaa 
of  Claclvmnnnnn  and  Fife  on  the  N.,  andoflifl- 
lithgow,  Edinburgh,  and  IladdiDgtonootbeS. 
The  frith  contains  several  blan£,  sod  a  gm! 
r.bnndnnce  of  herring?  ^'v\  other  fiiL  l4flik 
50  ni. :  greatest  brcudUi,  15  m. 

FORTinCATION.  Thb  subject  U  sow- 
times  divided  into  defensive  fortification,  vloi 
provides  the  means  of  rendering  a  given  betf- 
ity,  permanently  or  for  a  short  tim  -  ^rJ.T.i  qi- 
ble  of  defence ;  and  offensive  fortification, wiach 
oontoin^  the  rules  for  conducting  a  siege.  1» 
shall,  however,  treat  of  it  here  unrler  tbettree 
heads  of  Pxrhanknt  FoBTinoATios,  or  tts 
mode  of  putting  a  locality,  in  fuss  « 
in  snt^h  a  htato  of  defence  as  to  wrrjv:!  ^^i* 
enemy  to  attack  it  by  a  regular  8ieg«;  ^ 
ofSntoxs;  and  FiMJ>FomFiOATios,ortheeOT 
stmction  rf  t- mporary  works  to  strengthec  i 

e'ven  point  in  consequence  of  tho  momecttfT 
iportaace  wMoh  it  may  acquire  "^^^ 
peculiar  clrcnmst.'inceR  of  a  campugn.  I- 

FoBTiFioATioK.  The  oldcst  fi*"*,^ 
fortification  appears  to  be  the  stockade,  vntt 
Tip  to  tho  end  of  the  18th  century  wasrtiDw 
national  system  with  tlio  Turks  {polan^.vi^ 
is  oven  now  in  full  use  in  the  Indo-Chin*?*  pe- 
ninsula among  the  Burmese.  It  consi*t4  ot  * 
double  or  triple  row  of  stout  trees,  plsnted  np- 
rightand  near  each  other  In  fbe  ground,  fonunf 
a  wall  all  around  the  town  or  camp  to  bcaw*f 
ed.  Darius  in  his  expedition  among  tho  Scytti- 
ans,  Cortes  at  Tabasco  in  Mexico,  and  Capt.Ooot 
in  New  Zealand,  all  came  in  contyt  iw  wg 
stockades.   Sometimes  the  space  WwM* 
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rows  of  trees  was  filled  up  vith  earth;  iaotiber 
inwtatn«w  the  trees  wwe  eonneotod  toM  held  to- 

TC'tber  by  wicker  work.  The  next  step  was  tlie 
erection  of  masonry  walls  instead  of  titockades. 
Ihis  plan  setnmd  greater  durability,  at  the 

samo  time  that  it  renderetl  tho  assault  f  tr  more 
difficult ;  and  from  Uie  days  of  Kiucv«h  and 
Bsibyloa  down  to  the  dose  of  the  middle  ages, 
masonry  walk  formed  the  exclusive  means  of 
fortification  among  all  tho  more  civilized  na- 
tions.   The  walb  were  made  so  high  that  es- 
r-Jnd©  was  rendered  diflRcult;  tliey  were  made 
ttuck  enoiigh  to  offer  a  lengthened  resistance  to 
the  battering  ram,  and  to  allow  the  defenders 
to  move  about  freely  <»n  tlio  top,  sheltered  hy  a 
tliiimer  masonry  parapet  with  hattlementa, 
through  the  embrasures  of  which  arrows  and 
other  missiles  might  Ikj  sliot  or  tJirown  against 
the  Bseaihmts.    To  iacreaao  tiio  defcnca.  tho 
parapet  was  soon  bailt  overhanging,  with  holes 
between  the  prelecting  stones  on  which  it  rest- 
ed, so  as  to  aHow  the  besieged  to  see  tlia  foot 
cf  tho  wall  and  reach  an  enemy  who  might 
Lato  sot  so  iar  bj  direct  missiles  from  above. 
The  Steh,  no  donVt,  was  also  introduced  at  an 
L :;:!r  period,  surrounding  tho  whole  wall,  and 
serving  as  the  chief  obstacle  against  aooess  to 
It.  Tlnally,  the  defensive  canabuities  mason- 
ry .\  nil?  V.  ere  developed  to  the  highest  yoint  by 
adding  at  intervals  towers  which  projected 
from  the  wallf  tbns  giving  it  a  flniiiriftg  de- 
fence bj  missiles  thrown  from  them  at  such 
troupii  as  assailed  tlie  space  between  two 
towers.  Being  in  most  cases  higher  tban  the 
wall,  and  separated  from  its  top  by  cross  para- 
pets, they  commanded  it  and  fortuiMl  each  a 
small  fortress,  which  liad  to  be  taken  singly 
■■■.ftcT  the  defenders  had  been  driven  from  tho 
main  wall  itself.   If  we  add  to  this,  that  in 
mme  cities,  espedaUy  ill  GreeoA,  there  was  a 
kind  ofcitifb  l,  on  some  commanding  heif;ht  in- 
side the  walls  (acropolis),  forming  a  rcduit  and 
Mcond  lino  of  defence,  we  shall  have  indicated 
the  most  essential  points  of  the  fnr'ifl'-ation  of 
the  masonry  epoch. — Jiut  from  tiie  i4th  to  the 
end  of  the  16th  century  tlic  introduction  of  ar- 
tillery fundamentallv  changed  tho  modes  of 
attacAdng  fbrtificd  places.    From  tliis  period 
dates  that  inunense  literature  on  fortification 
which  has  produced  systeuts  and  methods  in- 
nmneraUe,  part  of  winch  have  found  a  more 
or  liS5i  extensive  practical  application,  while 
othera^  and  not  always  the  least  ingenioua,  have 
been  passed  over  as  merely  theoretical  eorion- 
tiop,  until  at  later  periods  the  fruitful  ideas  con- 
tained in  them  have  beea  again  drawn  into 
daylight  by  more  fortonate  saeoessora.  This 
Las  bttn  the  fate,  as  wc  sliall  sec,  of  the  very 
satbor  who  forms,  if  we  may  say  so,  tlie  bridge 
betwesB  the  old  masonry  eystmi  and  the  new 
system  of  earthworks  merely  revetted  with 
masonry  in  tliose  places  wliich  the  enemy  can- 
not see  from  a  distance.  The  first  ^eet  of  the 
introduction  of  artillery  was  an  increase  in  the 
thiclnieas  of  the  walls  and  in  the  diameter  of 
the  toven  at  the  eiqMBse  of  their  hei^ 


These  towers  were  now  called  ronndeb 
ddltX  and  were  made  lai^e  enough  to  hold  sev- 
eral pieces  of  cannon.    To  enable  the  besiejzed 
to  work,  cannon  on  the  wall  too,  a  rampart  of 
earth  was  fluewn  up  beHtind  it  so  as  to  give  it 
the  necessary  width.  "We  shall  soon  see  how  this 
eartliwork  gradoaUy  encroached  on  the  wall, 
60  as  in  some  oases  to  snpersede  It  altogettier. 
Albert  Dorcr,  tho  celebrated  German  painter 
developed  this  system  of  roundels  to  its  high- 
est penection.   He  made  them  perfectly  ind^ 
pendent  forts,  intersecting  the  continuity  of 
the  wall  at  certain  intervals,  and  with  caiH>- 
mated  batteries  enfilading  the  ditch;  of  his 
masonry  parapets,  not  more  than  3  feet  lii^'h  is 
nncovcreu  (visible  to  tlio  besieger  and  subject 
to  his  direct  fire) ;  and  in  ordtf  to  oompfete 
the  defence  of  thodttcb,  }:o  proposed  e/iponntirea, 
cascmatcd  works  on  tiic  sole  of  tlio  ditch,  hid- 
den from  the  eyes  of  the  besiegers,  with  embra- 
sures on  either  side  so  as  to  enfilade  the  ditcli 
as  far  as  the  next  ancle  of  the  polygon.  Al- 
most all  these  proposals  were  new  inventions; 
and  if  none  except  the  casemates  found  favor 
witii  his  age,  we  shall  see  that  in  the  latest 
and  most  important  systems  of  fortification 
they  have  all  been  adopted  and  developed  ao- 
eording  to  the  altered  ctrenmstancee  of  modem 
times. — About  the  same  time,  a  chanpo  was 
adopted  in  the  shape  of  the  enlareed  towers, 
from  which  modem  systems  of  fbrtifleation  may 
be  considered  to  date.    The  runnd  shape  had 
the  disadvantaffo  that  neither  tlie  curtain  (tho 
piece  of  wall  oetween  two  towers)  nor  tho 
next  adjoining  towers  conld  reach  with  their  fire 
every  point  in  front  of  au  intermediate  tower; 
there  were  small  anglee  close  to  the  wall,  where 
the  enemy,  if  he  once  reached  them,  could  not 
be  touched  by  the  fire  of  the  fortress.  To  avoid 
this,  the  tower  was  changed  into  an  irregular 
pentagon,  with  one  side  turned  toward  the  in- 
terior of  tho  fortress,  and  4  towai-d  the  o^>cn 
country.   This  pentagon  wa.s  called  a  bastion. 
To  prevent  repetitions  and  obscurity,  wo  shall 
now  at  once  proceed  to  give  tho  dcscrii)tiott 
and  nomenclature  of  bastionary  defence,  based 
ou  one  of  those  systems  which  show  all  its 
essential  particulars.  Fig.  1  (see  next  pa^)  rep- 
resents 3  fronts  of  a  hexagon  fortified  ac- 
cording to  Yauban's  first  system.    The  left 
ride  rqnesents  the  mere  ootiine  as  used  in 
the  geometrical  dellneiition  of  tlio  work;  the 
right  gives  tlio  ramparts,  glacis,  &c.,  in  detaiL 
The  entire  side  of  the  polygon  /'  /"  is  not 
formed  by  a  continuous  rampart;  at  each  end, 
the  portions  tP/'  and  e"/"  are  left  open,  and  the 
space  thus  arising  is  closed  by  the  projecting 
pentagonal  bastion  (V  h'  a'  e'  c'.    The  lines  a'  v 
and  a  e'  form  the  faces,  tho  lines  b' d'  and  c' 
the  flanks  of  the  bastimi.   The  points  where 
faces  and  flanks  meet  are  called  th  s!  ;;](!Lr 
points.    Tlie  line  a'  /',  which  goes  fnim  tiio 
centre  of  the  circle  to  the  point  of  the  bastion, 
is  called  tlie  capital.    T!io  line  e"  (?',  forming 
part  of  the  original  circumference  of  tlie  hexa- 
gon, is  the  curtain.  Thus  every  polygon  wiU 
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have  as  many  bastions  as  sides.  The  bastion 
may  be  either  full,  if  the  whole  pentagon  is 
filled  np  with  earth  as  high  as  the  tcrrepUin  of 
tlio  rampart  (the  place  where  the  guns  stand), 
or  hollow  (empty)  if  the  rampart  slopes  down, 
immediately  behind  the  gims,  into  the  interior. 
In  fig.  If  d  b  a  c  e  ia  a  full  bastion ;  the  next 


one  to  the  right,  of  which  one  hslf  onlr  is 
is  a  hollow  one.  Bastions  and  onrtA!ii<i  t>> 
gcther  constitute  the  enceinte,  or  body  of  tin 
place.  In  them  wo  notice,  on  the  terrepkia, 
first  the  parapet,  constructed  in  front  tcuk 
shelter  the  defenders,  and  then  the  nmft,  ot 
the  interior  slope  ($  «),  by  which  the 


Fio. 


cations  with  the  interior  are  tept  np.  The 
rampart  is  high  enough  to  cover  tlio  houses  of 
the  town  from  direct  fire,  and  the  parapet 
thick  enough  to  ofier  lengthened  resistance  to 
heavy  artillery.  All  round  the  rampart  is  the 
ditch  t  tt  t,  and  in  it  are  several  classes  of  out- 
works. First,  the  ravelin  or  demilune  it  I  tn,  in 
front  of  the  curtain,  a  triangular  work  with  two 
faaes,  h  I  and  I  m,  each  with  a  rampart  and  para- 
pet to  receive  artillery.  The  open  rear  of  any 
work  is  called  the  gorge ;  thus  in  the  ravelin,  h  m. 
In  the  bastion  d  is  the  gorge.  The  parapet  of 
the  favelin  is  about  3  or  4  feet  longer  than  tho 
parapet  of  the  body  of  the  place,  so  that  it  is 
commanded  by  it,  and  the  guns  of  tho  latter  may 
in  case  of  need  fire  away  over  it.  Between 
the  curtain  and  ravelin  there  is  a  long  and 
narrow  detached  work  in  tho  ditch,  the  te- 
naiUe,  g  h  i,  destined  principally  to  cover  tho 
curtains  from  breaching  fire;  it  is  low  and  too 
narrow  for  artillery,  and  its  parapet  merely 
serves  for  infantry  to  flank  the  ditch  fire  into 
the  lunette  in  case  of  a  successful  assault.  Be- 
yond tlie  ditch  is  tho  covered  way.  nop,  bound- 
ed on  the  inner  side  by  the  ditch  and  on  the 
outer  side  by  the  interior  slope  of  tho  glacis,  rrr, 
which  from  its  highest  inner  boundary  line  or 
crest  (er(te)  slopes  very  gradually  down  into  the 
field.  The  crest  of  the  glacis  is  again  3  feet  or 
more  lower  than  the  ravelin,  so  as  to  allow 
all  the  guns  of  tho  fortress  to  fire  over  it.  Of 
tho  slopes  in  these  earthworks  the  exterior  one 
of  the  body  of  tlie  place  and  of  the  outworks 
in  the  ditch  (scarp),  and  the  exterior  one  of  the 
ditch  (from  the  covered  way  downward)  or 
counterscarp,  are  generally  revetted  with  mason- 
ry.   The  salient  and  reentering  angles  of  the 


covered  way  form  large,  roomy,  riieltered  fpn^ 
called  places  of  arms ;  they  arc  called  eitbtr 
salient  (o)  or  reentering  (n  />),  according  to  tlx 
angles  at  which  they  are  situated.  To  prereit 
tho  covered  way  from  being  enfiladed,  trave."?* 
or  cross  parapets  are  constructed  acruss  it  at  in- 
tervals, leaving  only  small  passages  at  the  (d 
nearest  the  glacis.    Sometimes  there  is  %  sul 
work  constructed  to  cover  tho  comrnunicaCt^ 
across  the  ditch  from  the  tenaille  to  thcraTeliu; 
it  is  called  a  caponniire^  and  consists  of  t  lanof 
pathway  covered  on  cither  side  by  a  pirapet,  tL« 
exterior  surfaces  of  which  slope  down  grkdojUj 
like  a  glacis.  There  is  such  a  caponnii-re  betveei 
the  tenaille  g  k  i  and  the  ravelin  i/ffl,fig.  1- 
The  section  given  in  fig.  2  will  assist  in  rfflderiag 
this  description  clearer.    A  is  the  terrejJein  oi 
the  body  of  the  place,  B  is  the  parapet,  C  tie nm- 
sonry  revetment  of  tho  scarp,  D  tlic  ditch,  E  die 
evnette,  a  smaller  and  deeper  ditch  drawBScros 
the  middle  of  tho  larger  one,  F  the  masotry 
revetment  of  the  counterscarp,  G  the  wtni 
way,  n  tho  glacis.   Tho  steps  shown  behii^ 
tho  parapet  and  glacis  are  calle<l  banqoffi^ 
and  servo  as  stands  for  infantry  to  stepomw 
fire  over  tho  protecting  parapet  It  wiH  ^ 
readilv  observed  from  the  aiaffmm  tliat  thepw 
placed  on  the  flanks  of  the  bastions  6 weopt^i* 
whole  ditch  in  front  of  the  adjoining  l>8Sti!«a. 
Thus  the  face  a'  b'  is  covered  bv  the  fire  of  tli« 
flank  e"  e",  and  the  face  a'  e'  by  tlie  flani  J  i 
On  the  other  hand,  the  inner  faces  of  two  w- 
joining  bastions  cover  tlie  faces  of  the  rsveun 
between  them,  by  keeping  the  ditch  in  fwotof 
tho  ravelin  under  their  fire,   Dios  there  is  w 
portion  of  tho  ditch  unprotecte<l  br  a  fliokiw 
firo ;  in  this  consists  the  original  uad  grasi 
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ia  ndvanoe  by  whioli  the  bfstioaary  vfiimi  ia- 
■n^nnrtes  «  new  tpodi  fii  nie  Ustofy  of  ibitlll- 

cation.— The  inventor  of  bastions  is  not  known, 
nor  is  the  pecise  date  at  wbiob  they  were  io- 
tiodnoed;  the  only  thing  oertelB  to  ttat  ftuf 
were  invented  in  Italy,  and  tbat  San  Michelo  in 
1627  ooosLracted  two  bastions  in  the  rammut 
of  Verona.  All  statomenta  req>ecting  eanier 
bastiona  are  doubtful  Tho  sy sterna  of  ba8tion- 
ary  fortificatioii  are  classed  under  aermd  na- 
tionidMlMola^llwtoltolM  nrntiMMd  ii  ot 


OOOTBe  that  which  invented  bartiona,  tho  Ital- 
ian. The  first  Italian  bastions  bore  the  stamp 
of  their  origin;  they  were  nothing  but  poly- 
flonal  towers  or  roniMels :  they  scarcely  altered 
tm  Ibnner  oharaoler  of  the  fortification,  except 
as  regarded  the  flankinfj  fire.  Tho  enceinte  re- 
mained a  masouy  wall,  exposed  to  the  direot 
flreoft1ie«iiflai7;  fhenmpaiof  «atiitliitmfi 
Tip  belli  ml  served  chiefly  to  give  room  to  place 
and  handle  artiUery,  and  ita  inner  dope  waa  also 
ravettedwitbrnaaoDiT^aaintliaoldtowiiwiQik 
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It  was  not  till  a  later  dnv  that  the  parapet  waa 
oonatracted  of  earthworks,  but  even  then  the 
whole  of  its  oQtor  dope  tip  to  the  top  was  re- 
vetted ivith  masonry  exposed  to  the  direct  fire 
of  liie  eneui y.    The  curtains  were  very  long, 
from  800  to  660  yardiu  The  bastions  were  very 
small,  the  sixe  of  largo  ronnflol'?,  the  flfuika  al- 
ways perpendicular  to  tho  curmins.    Now  m  it 
is  a  role  in  fortification  that  the  best  flanking 
fire  always  comes  from  a  line  perpendicular  to 
the  line  to  be  flanked,  it  is  evident  that  the 
chief  ol^oct  of  the  old  Italian  flank  was  to  cover, 
not  the  short  and  distant  face  of  the  adjoining 
iMHtfon,  but  the  long  straight  line  of  the  curtun. 
TT;a  re  tho  curtain  became  too  long,  a  flat,  ob- 
itt9e>angled  basUon  was  constructed  on  tlio  mid- 
4fe  of  ll,  and  oalled  a  platform  (piata  forma). 
The  flanks  were  not  oonstmctod  on  tho  sliouldcr 
p<nnL  but  a  little  retired  behind  the  rampart  of 
the  neet,  ao  fhat  fbe  sboiddOT  points  projeeted 
and  were  suppo^c  l  to  shelter  ti  n  tn  ;  and  each 
flank  had  two  batteries,  a  lower  one,  and  a 
Ughar  000  a  ItUe  to  the  rear ;  aonioliimt  oven 
a  cas€mato  in  the  scnrp  wall  of  tho  flriTik  on  the 
bottom  of  the  ditch.   Add  to  this  a  ditch,  and 
J0«  havo  iho  whole  of  the  original  Italian  sys- 
tem', there  won  no  ravelins,  no  tenailles,  no 
oov^«d  way,  aodacis.    But  this  system  was 
soon  improved,   ^e  curtains  were  shortened, 
the  bastions  were  enlarged.    Tho  length  of  tho 
inner  side  of  the  polygon  (//',  fig.  1 )  was  fixed 
at  from  250  to  800  yards.   The  flanks  were 
made  longer,  \  of  the  side  of  tho  polygon,  \  of 
the  length  of  the  curtain.   ThuR,  though  they 
remained  perpaodieolar  to  the  curtain  and  had 
other  defects,  aa  wo  shall  see,  they  now  began 
to  give  more  protection  to  tho  face  of  tho  next 
bastion.  The  bastions  were  made  full,  and  in 
tbeir  centre  a  cavalier  was  often  erected,  that  is, 
a  work  with  faces  and  flanks  parallel  to  those 
of  the  ba.«tion,  but  with  a  rampart  and  parapet 
10  much  higher  as  to  admit  of  ita  firing  over  the 
paiapek  of  tho  bastiiHL  The  ditch  waa  veiy 


wide  and  deep,  the  counterscarp  running  gcner- 
allpr  parallel  to  the  face  of  the  bastion ;  but  as 
direction  of  tho  oountmoarp prevented tilO 
part  of  the  flank  nearest  the  shoufder  from  sp<^- 
ing  and  flanking  the  whole  of  the  ditch,  it  was 
aoDsaqiMBllf  done  away  with,  and  the  ooanter> 
8o«rp  wft«»  traced  so  that  ita  prolongation  pasMsd 
througli  Lbe  shoulder  point  of  the  next  bastion. 
The  covered  Avav  was  then  introduced  (iirst  in 
the  citadel  of  Milan,  in  the  2d  quarter  of  the  16th 
century,  first  described  by  Tartaglia  in  1654).  It 
served  as  a  place  of  concentration  as  well  as  of 
retreat  for  sallyin^^  parties,  and  from  its  intro- 
duction the  scientific  and  energetiooseof  offlm- 
sive  movements  in  tho  defence  of  fortresses  may 
be  said  to  date;  to  increase  its  utility^  places 
of  arms  were  inlradueed,  wMoh  give  more  loom, 
and  of  which  the  reentering  nnglc?  al^o  give  a 
capital  flanking  fire  to  the  covered  wav.  To 
Tender  the  aoeesa  to  tho  oorered  way  atfll  mora 
difficult,  rows  of  paMsriclos  ^vcre  erected  on  tho 

gacis,  one  or  two  yards  from  its  crest,  but  in 
lis  petition  th^  were  soon  destroyed  by  tho 
enemy's  Are;  after  tyie  middle  of  tho  17th  cen- 
tury, thefdbre,  they  were  placed,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  tho  Frenchman  Haudin,  on  fho  oovered 
way,  covered  by  the  glacis.  The  gates  were  ia 
the  middle  of  the  curtain ;  to  cover  them,  a 
crescent-shaped  work  was  placed  in  the  mid* 
die  of  tho  ditrli  ia  front  of  them;  but  for  the 
same  rea&un  tlint  the  towers  were  transformed 
into  bastions,  the  half-moon  {demi-lun^  was 
soon  changed  into  a  triangular  work — the  pres- 
ent ravelin.  This  was  still  very  small,  but  be- 
oama  larger  when  it  was  found  that  not  only  did 
itservo  as  a  bridge-head  across  the  ditch,  but  also 
covered  flanks  and  curtains  against  the  eneroy*8 
fire,  gave  a  cross  fire  in  ftont  of  the  capitals  of 
tho  bastions,  and  efiectually  flanked  the  covered 
way.  Still  they  were  made  very  small,  so  thatlho 
prolongation  of  their  faces  ri  actiod  tho  body  of 
the  place  in  the  curtain  r>oiot  (the  extremity  of 
tho  oartain).  The  principal  wdte  of  tiMlHUan 
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modeof  fortification  were  the  following:  1.  The 
bad  direotion  of  the  flank.  After  the  introduc- 
tion of  ravelins  and  covered  ways,  the  curtain  be- 
came less  and  loss  the  point  of  attack  ;  the  faces 
of  the  bastions  now  were  chiefly  assailed.  To 
cover  these  well,  the  prolongation  of  the  faces 
should  have  met  the  cartain  at  the  very  point 
where  the  flank  of  the  next  bastion  was  erected, 
11^  this  flank  should  have  been  perpendicnlar  or 
DMrly  so  to  this  prolonged  line  ((»lled  the  line 
of  defence).  In  tliat  case  there  would  have  been 
aa  effective  flanking  fire  all  along  theditoh  and 
front  of  the  bastion.  Asft  waa,fhe1faMof  d»* 
fence  was  neither  perpendicular  to  the  flanks 
nor  did  it  join  the  oortain  at  the  curtain  point; 
ft  interaeeted  fhe  emtain  at  i-,  i,  or  i  of  Us 

length.  Thus,  the  direct  fire  of  the  flank  was 
more  likely  to  ii^ure  the  garrison  of  the  opposite 
iank  tiian  fhe  assailants  of  the  nest  hastkm. 

9.  There  was  an  evident  want  of  provision  for 
a  prolonged  defence  after  the  enceinte  had  been 
breaehea  and  suocessfhlly  assaulted  at  one  dn- 

Srle  point.  3.  The  small  ravelins  bnt  imper- 
ectly  covered  the  curtains  and  tlanks,  and 
received  but  a  poor  flanking  fire  from  them. 
4.  The  groat  elevation  of  the  rampart,  which 
was  all  faced  or  revetted  with  masonry,  exposed, 
inmost  oases,  a  height  oflStolO  feet  of  maaoniy 
to  the  direct  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  of  course 
this  masonry  was  soon  destroyed.  We  shall 
find  that  it  took  almost  two  oentories  to  andlp 
cato  this  prejudice  in  favor  of  uncovered  mason- 
ry, even  after  the  Netherlands  had  proved  its  use- 
lessness.  The  best  engineers  and  authors  belong- 
ing to  the  Italian  school  were:  San  Michele(died 
1059),  Ibriifled  Napoli  di  Romania  in  Greece, 
and  Candia,  and  built  Fort  Lido  near  Venice; 
TartiKlia  (about  1660) ;  Alghisi  da  Oaipi,  Giro- 
lamo  llagri,  and  CKaewno  Oistrtotto,  who  about 
the  end  of  the  16th  century  all  wrote  on  forti- 
ficaUon.  Paciotto  of  Urbino  built  the  citadels 
of  Ttirin  and  Aiitwen>  (166O-*70).  The  later 
Italian  authors  on  fortification,  Marcbl,  Rusca, 
Floriani,  Rosetti,  introduced  many  improve- 
meoli^  DOt  none  of  these  were  originaL  Thtj 
were  mere  plagiarists  of  more  or  less  skill ; 
they  copied  most  of  their  devices  from  the  Ger- 
man Daniel  Speckle,  and  the  remainder  from 
the  Netherlanders.  They  all  belong  to  tlio  17th 
century,  and  wore  completely  eclipsed  by  the 
rapid  development  of  fortificatory  science  which 
at  that  time  took  place,  in  Germany,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  France. — "the  defects  of  the  Italian 
ivatem  of  fortification  were  soon  discovered  in 
Germany.  The  first  man  to  point  out  the  chief 
defect  of  the  elder  Italian  school,  the  small 
bastions  and  long  curtains,  was  a  German  engi- 
neer, Franz,  who  fortified  for  Charles  V.  the 
town  of  Antwerp.  In  the  council  held  to  try 
the  plan,  he  insisted  upon  larger  bastions  and 
shorter  curtains,  but  was  outvoted  by  the  duke 
of  Ahra  and  the  other  Spanish  gene^d^  who 
believed  in  notliingbut  the  routine  of  tlio  old 
Italian  system.  Other  German  fortresses  were 
dbtingnished  by  the  adoptira  of  oaaemated  gsl- 
larioB  npoa  tha  prindple  of  Dflnr,  aa  Sflatiin, 


fortified  in  1537-58,  and  jQlich,  fortified  »  few 
jaaiB  later  by  an  engineer  known  under  tis 
name  of  Mjuster  John  (Meuter  Johann).  Rr. 
the  man  who  first  broke  completely  tlirocigii 
the  fetters  of  the  Italian  school  and  lad  dom 
the  principles  on  which  the  whole  of  tlie  sab. 
sequent  systems  of  bastionary  fortificitiot  tre 
founded,  was  Daniel  Speckle,  enpoMrtotfat 
town  of  Strasbourg  (died  1688^  ffinte<|ih- 
ciples  wwo!  1 .  That  a  ftii  ti  ess  iwwwiiifs  w^pw 
the  more  sides  there  are  to  the  polrgonvhicfc 
forms  the  enceinte,  the  different  frwti  bog 
tiiere1qr«n>hled  to  fftreabettsrsoiipartliM 
other ;   conscqncntfy,  the  nearer  the  oallk-j 
to  be  defended  comes  to  a  stnugbt  fine,  lis 
bflUer.  This  principle,  demonstrstod  si  an  nfr 
ginal  discovery  with  a  great        of  niA^ 
matical  learning  by  Cormontaigne,  vat  Hm 
rtfr  wdl  known  to  Speckle  160  yesncalK 
2.  Acute-angled  bastions  are  had  ;  noareobtw- 
angled ;  the  salient  angle  should  bo  a  right  m. 
Though  correct  in  his  opposition  to  aeote  sa- 
lients (the  smallest  adrnissiUe  client  iryV  is 
now  generally  fixed  at  GO"),  the  pariiali'.vit:  is 
time  for  right-angled  salients  made  him  hoetu 
to  the  obtuse  salient,  which  is  indeed  rm  il- 
vantageous  and  unavoidable  in  polrgooi  with 
nanjaidas.  In  fact,  this  appesrs  to  bare  bta 
merely  a  concession  to  the  prejudices  of  hiitiiB^ 
for  the  diagrams  of  what  he  considers hi«»tn»f- 
est  method  of  fortification  all  have  obtosMaikd 
bastions.    8.  Tlie  Italian  bastions  are  &r  too 
small ;  a  bastion  must  be  large.  Conseqcestir, 
Si)eokle'8  bastions  are  larger  than  t!ii>«  of  Ccr- 
montaigne.  4.  Cavaliers  are  neceeaaiyiBerey 
bastion  and  on  every  curtain.  TltiiinitMi> 
sequence  of  the  system  of  siepc  of  his  ^Bt, 
in  which  high  cavaliers  in  the  treochesfiv* 
a  great  piM.  Bat  hi  SpeeUe^  iBl«iite,lM 
cavaliers  were  to  do  more  than  ri'>i?t  tlie«; 
they  are  real  coupuret  provided  kibreLand  in 
the  bastion,  forming  a  seeond  line  of  defM 
after  the  enceinte  has  been  breached  and storn- 
od.   The  whole  of  the  credit  general];  gi«a 
to  Yanbaa  and  OoraMotaigne  for  caraikts 
fonninp  permanent  coupures,  is  thiTLf  re  a 
reality  duo  to  Speckle.   6.  A  portiin,  i:  J<^ 
of  the  flank,  and  better  stfll  the  whole  t^ 
flank  of  a  bastion,  must  be  perpendicular  to  IM 
line  of  defence,  and  the  flank  be  crect«dint» 
point  whore  the  line  of  defence  crosses  th^(^^ 
tain.    This  important  principle,  the 
covery  of  which  forms  the  greater  part 
glory  of  the  French  engineer  Pagan,  «>» 
publicly  proolaimod  70  year.'*  before  faf^- 
6.  Casemated  galleries  are  ncccss^n-  f' r  ""^ 
defence  of  the  ditch ;  consequently  Sj>eckj<^ ; 
them  both  on  the  fiaces  and  flanks  of  tl.e 
tion,  but  only  for  infantry  ;  if  he  1»«  J*J 
them  large  enough  for  nrtillery.  he  ^'^^ 
this  respect  have  been  fully  up  to  Uie  latest  »; 
prwwnenta.  7.  To  be  nsefhl,  the  ravclm 
be  as  large  as  poshihlo ;  accordiiiglyi  ^p<fP 
ravelin  is  the  largest  ever  propoaed.  >o*t 
Vanhaa*a  impioveroentB  vpco  r$g^  f^'^ 
partly,  and  OormontaigneVhoprofewa^ 
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Vanban  consbt  almost  entirely,  ia  the  snooes- 
■iTe  enlargement  oi  the  rvnBn ;  bat  BpeddeVi 

ravelin  is  a  good  deal  larger  than  e  von  Cormon- 
tai^e*8.   8.  The  covered  way  is  to  be  strength- 
ened  as  mnch  as  poaflde.  fipeeUe  wm  the 
first  to  6C0  tho  immense  importance  of  the 
covered  way,  and  ho  strengthened  it  accord- 
iB|0]r.    The  ereats  of  the  glacis  and  of  the 
counterscarp  were  formed  en  eremailUre  (\\ko 
tho  edge  of  a  saw),  so  as  to  render  enfilading 
fir©  ineffective.    Cormontaigne,  again,  took  np 
this  idcA  of  Speckle's ;  but  he  retained  tho  tra- 
verses (short  ramparts  across  the  covered  way 
ajrainst  fflfllyltog  fireX  wbieh  Bpedde  rejected. 
Hodem  engineers  have  generally  come  to  the 
condosion  that  Speckle's  })lan  is  better  than 
Cormontaigne's.    Speckle,  beside,  was  the  first 
to  place  artillery  on  the  places  of  arms  of  the 
covered  way.   9.  No  piece  of  masonry  is  to  be 
exposed  to  tho  eye  and  direct  fire  of  the  enemy, 
so  thai  his  breadbung  betteriea  cannot  be  estab- 
IMied  before  heliaa  trriyed  on  the  crest  of  the 
glacis.    This  most  important  principle,  though 
estahliahed  by  Speckle  in  the  Idth  centnry, 
was  not  generally  adopted  until  Oonntniteigne ; 
even  Vaubnn  expofies  a  good  deal  of  his  mason- 
ry.   (See  C.  fig.  2.)  In  this  short  abstract  of 
Bpeekle^e  kfeaa  the  Andamental  principles  of 
all  modern  bastionarj'  fortiflcntion  are  not  only 
contained  but  plainly  stated,  and  his  system, 
wUeh  even  now  wotdd  alford  very  good  deAn- 
sive  works,  is  tnily  wonderfnl  considcrinp  the 
time  in  whicti  he  lived.   There  is  not  a  cele- 
brated en^neer  fai  the  whole  history  of  modem 
fortification  vlio  cannot  be  proved  to  have 
oopie^I  pome  of  his  best  ideas  from  this  great 
Offlgiiial  source  of  bartionary  defence.  Speckle's 
practical  enpineering  skill  was  shown  in  the 
construction  of  the  fortresses  of  Ingolstadt, 
Schlettstadt,  Aigenao,  Ulin,  Colmar,  Ba.<^l, 
and  Strasbonrg,  all  of  wliioli  were  fortified 
under  his  direction. — Alx)ut  tho  same  epoch,  the 
•tmggle  for  tho  independence  of  the  Nether- 
Ian^  gave  rise  to  another  school  of  fortifica- 
tion.  The  Dutch  towns,  whose  old  masonry 
walls  could  not  bo  expected  to  resist  a  regular 
attack,  had  to  be  fortined  agunst  tho  Spaniards ; 
l&ere  was,  however,  neider  time  nor  money 
for  the  erection  of  the  high  nia!*onry  bastions 
and  cavaliera  of  the  Italian  system.  But  the 
name  oi  ine  groona  onerea  oiner  reeonrees  m 
its  low  elevation  above  tho  water  horizon,  and 
consequently  the  Dutch,  expert  in  canal  and 
Ake  bonding,  tnnted  to  toe  water  for  fheir 
defence.    Their  svstcm  was  the  exact  counter- 
part of  the  Italian :  w  ide  and  shallow  wet  ditch- 
ea,  from  14  to  40  yards  aeroaa ;  low  ramparts 
without  any  masnnry  revetment,  but  covered 
by  a  still  lower  advanced  rampart  (fauMe-braie) 
for  the  stronger  defence  of  the  diton ;  numerous 
outTTorks  in  the  ditch,  such  as  ravelins,  half 
moons  (ravelins  in  front  of  the  salient  of  the 
taitioiiX  horn  and  erown  works;*  and  flnaUjr, 

*  A  bom  work  Is  a  bastlonnnr  front,  two  half  b.tsttoai^a 


a  better  nae  of  tho  acddenteof  the  pound  than 
with  the  ItaUana.  The  first  town  fortified  ea- 

tircly  by  earthworks  and  wet  ditches  wa.s  Breda 
(1533).  Bubseouently  tho  Dutch  method  re- 
ceived seversl  Improvements :  a  narrow  aone 
of  the  scarp  was  revetted  with  ma.<'onry,  as  the 
wet  ditches,  when  frozen  over  in  winter,  were 
easOy  passed  by  the  enemy ;  looks  and  sluices 
were  constructed  in  the  ditch,  so  as  to  let  tho 
water  ui  at  tlio  moment  when  the  enemy  hud 
begun  to  sap  the  hithOTlO  dry  bottom ;  and 
finally,  sluices  and  dikes  were  constructed  for 
a  systematic  inundation  of  the  country  around 
the  foot  of  the  glacis.  The  w  ritsra  on  this  elder 
Dutch  method  of  fortification  are  Harolois 
(1627),  Freitag  (1680),  VOlker  (1666),  Mclder 
(1670).  An  application  of  Speckle's  maxims  to 
the  Dutch  method  was  atteinpted  by  Scheither, 
Neubaner,  Heldemann,  and  Heer  (dl  fh>m  1670 
to  IGCiO,  niul  all  of  them  Gt  riiKins).— Of  all  the 
diilerent  schools  of  fortification,  the  French  has 
enjoyed  the  grealest  popularity ;  its  maxhns 
have  found  practical  application  in  a  great- 
er number  of  still  existing  fortresses  than  those 
ofall  die  otiMTseliooIs  put  together.  BtflL  there 
is  no  school  so  jioor  in  original  i(lea.<i.  There  is 
neither  a  new  work  nor  a  new  principle  in  the 
tilMleof  the  French  sohod  whlen  is  not  bonoir- 
ed  from  the  Italians,  the  Dutch,  or  the  Germans. 
Bat  the  great  merit  of  the  French  is  the  reduc- 
tion ef  the  art  to  piedse  niaibematieal  ndes,  the 
symmetrical  arrangement  of  the  proportions  of 
tho  different  lines,  and  the  adaptation  of  the 
scientific  theory  to  the  varied  conditions  given 
by  the  locality  to  bo  fortified.  Errard  of  Bar- 
le-Duc  (1594),  commonly  called  the  father  of 
French  fortification,  has  no  daim  to  the  appel- 
lation ;  his  flanks  form  an  acute  anplo  with  tho 
curtain,  so  as  to  bo  still  more  inctlective  than 
those  of  the  Italians.  A  more  important  name 
is  Pagan  (1G45).  He  was  the  first  to  introduce 
in  France,  and  to  popularize,  Speckle's  principle 
that  the  fianks  should  be  perpendicular  to  the 
Unes  of  defence.  Ilis  bastions  are  roomy ;  the 
proportions  between  the  lengths  of  faces,  flanks, 
and  curtains  are  very  good ;  tho  lines  of  de- 
fence are  nerer  loooer  than  840  yards^so  that 
the  whole  of  the  ffitdi,  hut  not  the  eoversd 
way,  is  within  musket  range  from  tho  flanks. 
His  ravslfai  It  haegu  than  that  of  the  Italians, 
and  hsB  a  fwitdt  or  keep  In  Its  gorge,  so  aa  to 
admit  of  resistance  when  its  rampart  has  already 
been  taken.  He  covers  the  faces  of  the  bastions 
with  anarroir  detaobed  work  in  the  ditoh,  osBed 
a  counter-guard,  a  work  which  had  already  been 
used  by  the  Dutch  (the  German  DiUich  appears 
tohsTellntintrodnoedH).  Bis  haattona  Wa 
a  dooUe  rampart  on  the  ftoesy  the  aeoond  to 

ditch,  wMAIiilltMiaiMn  the  >Maef  ttstsiHSMSf  tta 

enceinte  M  M  to  M  euinplot<-l7  toilccd  bf  fhalr  ftn.  A 
crown  work  eoiukUof  two  such  sdvanced  flronta(oM  bMtloo 
flankud  by  two  bilf  bastloDs) ;  a  double  crown  work  boa  three 
fronts.  In  alt  these  works  it  Is  necessary  that  their  rampart 
•hould  b«  at  least  as  mnch  lower  than  that  of  tho  aneeinte  as 
the  rampart  of  tho  ravi'lln  tn  maintain  the  command  vt  the 
enceinte  orcr  them.  The  ailni.tlnu  of  such  oiit«r)rk«,  wlilch 
of  ooniM  ware  Meepttooa,  was  reguUtad  t>j  Um  aatoro  of 
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a  oonpure ;  bnt  the  ditch  betwc«D  tlio 
two  nmparta  is  entirely  without  flanking  fire. 
The  man  who  made  the  French  scIidoI  the  first 
in  Europe  was  Vauban  (1633-1707),  marshal 
of  France.  Although  his  real  military  giory 
noti  npoa  his  two  great  inrentions  in  the  attack 
of  ibrtreases  rrieochet  fire  and  parallels),  still  he 
is  popularly  t>etter  Icnown  03  a  constructor  of 
tbem*  What  we  have  said  of  the  french  school 
btroe of  YaidMni^  nethod  in  tiieliiglkeikdo* 
groe.  Wo  seo  in  his  constructions  as  groat  a  va- 
nety  of  forms  as  is  oompatible  with  the  baa> 
tfonary  system;  but  thare  to  DotUng  original 
among  them,  much  less  any  attempt  to  adopt 
other  fonns  than  the  bastionary.  Bat  the  ar- 
taogemeofc  of  tlia  deCsils,  the  proportioiis  of  tiM 
Uaes^  the  profiles,  and  tho  adaptation  of  the 
theory  to  toe  ever^Tarying  requirem«nt8  of  Ute 
looality,  an  so  ingenkma,  that  they  appear  per- 
fisotion  in  comparison  to  the  works  of  his  predc- 
j  so  that  scientific  and  systematic  fortifica- 
.  may  be  said  to  date  from  him.  Vaubaii, 
rever,did  not  vvritealine  on  his  method  of  for- 
tifioation,  but  from  tho  great  number  of  fortresses 
constmcted  by  him  the  French  engineers  have 
tried  to  deduce  the  theoretical  rules  ho  follow- 
ed, aud  thus  have  been  established  3  meth- 
ods, called  Vauban*s  first,  sooond,  and  third 
system.  Fig.  1  gives  the  first  system  in  its 
neatest  simplicity.  The  chief  dimensions  were : 
HM  OOter  aide  of  the  polygon,  from  the  point  of 
one  bastion  to  that  of  the  next,  800  yards  (on  an 
average) ;  on  the  middle  of  thto  line,  a  perpen- 
dicular a  )3,  ^  of  tho  first;  throngh/3,  the  lines 
of  defeaoe  tnm.  a"  and  a*,  a"  (f,  and  a' s".  From 
tiie  potniB  i^aad  o*,  f  org*  messnnBd  op  the 
lines  of  defence  gives  the  faces  a"  e"  and  a'  b'. 
Vtom  the  shonlder  points  «"  and  b'  aros  with 
tiia  Ta^Hna  it*  vtV  ^ were  drawn  hetWMii 
the  lines  of  defence,  giving  the  flanks  I' d'  and 
0"  «".  Draw  e"  (2  ,  the  oortain.  The  ditoh: 
witii  iadln'80  yards,  an  sro  In  ftont  of  tiha 
point  of  tho  bastion,  prolon<iod  by  tangents 
drawn  to  tfada  are  from  the  shoulder  points  of 
tiie  adQoiBiBg  bastions,  gives  the  eumteauarp. 
The  ravelin :  from  the  curtain  point «",  with 
ladhia  «"  y  (y,  a  point  on  the  opposite  face  11 
yvdi  berona  the  riioiilder-point),  draw  tbb  am 
y  8,  until  it  crosses  tho  prolongation  of  the  per- 
pendicolar  a  /9;  this  gives  the  point  of  the 
ravelin;  the  ohord  to  the  arc  just  described 
^Tes  the  face,  which  is  continued  from  tho 
point  xmtil  it  reaches  the  prulongatiou  of  tho 
tangent  forming  the  ooanterscarp  of  the  mtun 
ditch;  the  gorge  of  the  ravelin  is  fixed  by  this 
line  equally,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  ditch  re- 
mains free  for  the  fire  of  Uie  flanks.  In  front 
of  the  eortain,  and  there  alone.  Yaoban  retained 
tiie  Dntoh  Jmu»^ie;  this  had  already  been 
done  by  the  Italian  Floriitni  before  him,  and  the 
new  work  had  been  called  UmUU  itenaglia). 
Its  ihees  were  in  the  direetSon  of  the  lines  of 
defence.  Tlie  ditch  in  front  of  tho  i  um  I'm  was 
24  yards  wide,  the  ooanterscarp  parallel  to  the 
of  thaimveUn,  and  the  pmnt  lovndedoS 
VmbMi  oMainad  voonjlMat 
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tions,  and  kept  his  flanked  aallent  an^es  wiet 
within  mnsket  ran^ ;  but  the  simplietty  of 
those  bastions  renders  tho  defence  of  the  place 
inipo^ble  as  soon  as  tl>o  lace  of  ouc  l^isticin  is 
breached.  His  flanks  are  notso  good  as  SpeckM 
or  Pagan's,  forming  an  aonte  angle  with  the 
lines  of  defence;  bnt  he  does  awajwith  the 
2  and  8  tiers  of  uncovered  guns  which  fig- 
nre  in  most  of  the  Italkm  and  eaxiy  Fnneh 
flawicB,  and  wMgh  wmw  narsf  ▼wy  naeffid.  Qe 
tonaille  is  intended  to  strengthon  the  deieceo 
of  the  ditoh  by  infjantKy  flra»  and  to  com 
enrlain  fttxn  dlraot  hnndiuig  fkwi  Aa 
crest  of  the  glacis ;  bnt  this  is  very  ii^mlM^ 
done,  as  the  breaching  batteries  in  tii»aaM» 
ingpiaeaof  anns  (n,  fig.  1)  faavta  lUD  Tiavr  of  Aa 

Eiece  of  tho  curtain  ucztto  the  flank  at  e.  This 
I  a  great  weakness,  as  a  breach  there  wooid 
tarn  mI  the  eoupures  prepared  in  the  bsgliea  as 
a  second  line  of  defence.   It  arises 'from  tiis 
ravelin  being  still  too  smalL   The  oova«d  wif, 
aeastrocted  without  cr6maillerea,  bat  wiA  tma* 
ersea,  is  much  inferior  to  Speckle's ;  the  trav- 
erses prevent  not  only  the  enemv,  bat  also  the 
dofcnee,  from  enfilading  the  covered  w^f.  Ha 
communications  between  the  different  wsAi 
are  on  tho  whole  good,  but  atiU  not  safficieotte 
energetio  sallies.   The  profiles  are  of  a  d^xss 
of  strength  which  is  still  generally  adop-ted. 
Bnt  Yauban  still  clung  to  the  system  of  r»- 
vetting  tha'wlMla  of  the  outside  of  the  ram- 
part with  masonry,  so  that  at  least  15  feet 
nigh  of  masonry  was  nnoovered.    This  mis- 
take is  made  in  many  of  Yanban^s  fbrtresae^ 
and  onoe  made  can  only  be  remedied  at  n 
enormoos  expense  by  widening  the  ditch  is 
front  of  the  faces  of  the  bastions,  and  eao> 
stmoting  earthwork  conntergnards  to  tavm  ths 
masonry.   Daring  tho  greater  part  of  bis  Hfe 
Yaoban  followed  his  first  method ;  but  af:er 
1680  ha  introdooed  two  other  methods^  having 
ftr  their  ol^loot  to  admit  of  a  prolonged  ddhMS 
after  the  bastion  was  breached.    For  this  par- 
pose  he  took  np  an  idea  of  Castriotto^s^  whohsd 
propoeed  to  modemlaa  tiie  old  tower  sod  waB 
fortification  by  placing  detached  bai^tioas.  iso- 
lated, in  the  ditch,  in  front  of  the  towers  Both 
Yanban^  seeoDd  and  third  ma^oda  sgrse  in 
this.   Tho  ravelin  is  also  made  larger,  the  ma- 
sonry is  a  little  better  covered ;  the  towm  ars 
casemated,  bat  badly;  the  ftnlttliatlfaaemtsia 
may  be  breached  between  bastion  and  temiSa 
is  maintained,  and  renders  the  detaobod  bastioa 
partly  illusory.    Still,  Vsnbon  considered  hit 
second  and  third  methods  as  very  strong-  Vbai 
he  handed  over  to  Louis  XI Y.  the  plan  fortbe 
fortifioation  <^  Landan  (second  system),  be  uiA : 
"Sire,  here  is  a  place  that  all  my  art  would 
not  suffice  to  take."    This  did  not  prevent  Lan- 
dau from  being  taken  3  times  daring  Vas- 
ban's  life  (1703,  1703,  1704),  and  again  shortly 
after  his  death  (1713). — ^The  errors  of  Yaubaa 
were  rectified  by  Oormont^gne,  whose  method 
may  be  considerad  sa  the  perfection  of  the  bas- 
tiooary  system.    Oormontainie  (1696-1752) 
^anaotalafanginooiiL  &\ 
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permit  the  eoswtructkyn  of  permanent  ooupures 
■aid  — oond  Unei  of  defimee ;  hu  roreUos  vera 

nenrly  as  large  as  those  of  B]>eckle,  and  fully 
ooT«re<l  that  portion  of  thu  eurtain  which  Yaa* 
Inhi  had  left  exposed.   la  pcdygons  of  8  and 
more  sides  his  ravelins  "wero  so  far  advanced 
that  thoir  fire  took  in  the  rear  the  besiegers' 
works  against  the  next  bastion  as  soon  as  he 
reached  the  eieet  of  the  glacis.  la  order  to 
avoid  this,  two  mtelias  hare  to  be  ooaqaered 
before  one  bastion  can  bo  breached.    This  mn^ 
ioal  sopport  of  the  lw]ge  laTelina  becomes  more 
mod  man  tfMUmiSM  toon  the  line  to  be  de- 
fended appro;iclic  s  a  straight  one.   The  re6n- 
puioe  of  anna  was  jtrengthened  bj  a 
Tba  eraak  of  tha  i^adaisdmini  m  er^ 
maillire,  as  with  Speckle,  but  traverses  arc 
maintained.  The  profiles  are  very  good,  and 
fha  iiMHoiiiy  !■  always  oorered  1^  the  MotiH 

works  in  ffont,   "With  Cormontjiigno  the  French 
sohool  oloses,  as  iar  as  the  oonstractioa  of  haa- 
tionary  dflfimoea,  with  outwwto  witldn  the 
ditch,  13  concerned.   A  oomparison  of  the  grad- 
ual derelopment  of  baationary  fortification  from 
1600  to  IWt,  aodof  its  final  resdts  as  laid  down 
by  Cormontaigne,  with  the  principles  of  Spec- 
kla,  as  stated  above,  will  tend  to  elncidate  the 
wonderfoi  genius  of  the  German  engineer;  for 
althonph  outworks  in  the  ditch  hnvc  been  mul- 
tiplied to  an  enormoua  degree,  yet  not  a  single 
Important  principle  has  been  discovert  during 
all  these  150  years  which  had  not  been  already 
clearly  and  distinctly  enunciated  by  Speckle. 
— ^Aiter  Cormontaigne,  the  school  of  engineers 
of  M^adres  (about  IT&O^  made  some  slight  al- 
terations  in  his  system,  the  principal  of  whidi 
is  the  return  to  Speckle's  old  rule  that  the  flnnka 
BMHt  be  perpendicular  to  the  lines  of  defence. 
But  the  principal  point  for  which  the  school  of 
Mezi^rea  is  reinarkiiMo  is  that  they  for  the  first 
time  oonatroot  outworks  beyond  the  oovered 
w«f.  On  ftoBto  iMfftteolerly  open  to  atttidt 
thfv  [ilace  at  the  foot  of  tli._>  gLiri^.  on  the 
cwitai  of  the  baition,  a  detached  ravelin  called 
a  imMMe,  and  tiiereby  approaeh  for  the  Unk 
timo  to  tho  Tihodern  system  of  permanent  in- 
trttiched  camps.  In  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
century  Bowttard,  a  Fkreodi  emigreiit  who 
served  In  Prussia  and  was  killed  at  Dantzin 
in  180fiy  tried  still  to  improve  upon  Oormon- 
tiagM;  hie  ideas  are  rather  complicated,  and 
theMOet  remarkable  is  that  his  ravelin,  -vvhieh 
if  ferj  large,  is  advanced  to  the  foot  of  the 
|)ade  elmoeieo  as  to  take  the  place  and  fhnc« 
tions,  to  a  certain  degree,  of  tho  lunette  just 
desoribed^A  Dutch  engineer  of  Yaubau's 
IfoMv  who  more  than  caoe  opposed  him  in 
siege  wnrffire  with  cqnni  lionor,  Bnron  rfx»hom, 
gave  a  furtiier  devolopnieuL  lu  tho  old  Dutch 
method  of  fortification.    His  system  gives  a 
stronger  defend^  even  than  GormontaigneX  by 
the  clever  combination  of  wot  and  dry  ditches, 
the  great  facilities  offered  to  sorties,  tlie  ex- 
cell«it  communications  between  the  works^  and 
<be  ingenioQs  fednite  and  ooopnrae  In  hie 
tmliae  end  bMttoiifc  Ooehom,  a  gnat  ad> 
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mirer  oi  Speckle,  is  the  only  cngiiM«r  of  note 
who  wee  hooesl  enough  to  acknowledge  how 

much  he  owed  to  him. — ^We  have  seen  that 
OTen  before  the  introduction  of  bastions,  Albert 
Dover  QMd  caponnidres  to  aflbrd  a  atronier 

flanking  fire.  Tn  hi*?  fortified  square  he  even 
entirely  truoU  to  tlitsw  caponniercs  for  tiio  de- 
tduoo  of  the  ditch ;  there  are  no  towers  on  the 
corner  of  the  fort;  it  is  a  plain  square  with 
none  but  salient  an^es.  To  make  the  enceinte 
of  a  polygon  entirely  coincident  with  its  out- 
lines 80  as  to  have  all  salient  and  no  redntering 
angles,  and  to  flank  the  ditoh  by  caponnlj^«s, 
constitutt.H  Av]i;it  called  polygoiiul  fnrtifioa- 
tioD,  andDOrermust  beoottgideredasitsfiather. 
On  ttie  other  hand,  a  stsr-riuiped  eneeiBte,  hi 
which  salient  and  reentering  an^lc*  f  illowupon 
each  other  rundarly,  and  in  which  each  line  is 
both  flank  and  ftee  at  onoe,  flankh^  the  ditoh 
of  the  next  lino  with  the  portion  next  to  the  rCen- 
tering  aof^  and  o<«nmanding  the  field  with  the 
portfoo  nest  flie  aaHenfr-^Qai  an  ontline  eon* 
stitntes  tenaille  fortification.  The  o]<}cr  Ttnlinna 
and  several  of  the  older  Germans  had  proposed 
tUe  form,  bat  it  was  not  developed  till  after* 
ward.  The  system  of  George  Rimpler  (en-* 
gineer  to  the  emperor  of  Oennany,  killed  in  de* 
fending  Vienna  against  the  Turks  in  1688) 
forms  a  kind  of  intermediate  stage  between  tho 
bastionary  and  tenaillo  system.  What  he  colls 
intermedUte  bastions  constitute  in  reality  a 
perfect  lino  of  tenailles.  He  declared  him- 
self energetically  against  open  batteries  with  a 
mere  earth  parapet  in  fh>nt,  and  imdsted  on 
casemated  batteries  wherever  they  could  be 
erected;  especially  on  the  flanks,  where  2  or 
8  tiers  of  well  covered  guns  would  thus  have 
a  ^  greater  eflbct  than  the  2  or  8  tiers  of 
guns  in  open  flank  batteries,  which  conid  never 
act  topether.  He  also  insisted  on  batteries,  tliat 
is,  reduitMj  in  the  places  of  arms  of  the  covered 
wav,  which  OoehotnmdOormoiHalgiie  adopted, 
and  especially  a  double  am!  ti  i|  lo  line  of  de« 
fenoe  behind  the  nlient  angles  of  tlie  enoeinte. 
Id  thia  manner  his  system  la  remarkably  tai 
ailvanco  of  time ;  tlie  whole  of  his  rnceinte 
eonatBts  of  independent  forts,  each  of  wliioh 
has  to  be  taken  aefMrnrtely,  and  large  de* 
foD'^ivo  rnscmntc<5  ore  used  in  a  manner  which 
reminds  ns,  almost  in  the  details  even  of  their 
application,  of  the  more  recent  eon  st  ructions  in 
Germany,  lliere  is  no  doubt  that  Montalcra- 
bert  owed  as  much  to  Ampler  as  the  baationary 
^stem  of  the  17th  and  18th  century  to  Sneckle. 
The  nnthor  who  fir-t  fully  developed  tlio  ad- 
vantages of  tho  ttiuuiile  over  tho  baiitionary 
system  waaLendAerg  (1712) ;  bat  it  would  lead 
US  too  far  if  we  were  to  enter  into  his  arguments 
or  describe  his  fortificatory  outline.  Of  the 
long  series  of  skilfnl  German  engineers  who 
followed  Rimpler  and  Landsberg,  we  may 
name  the  Mecklenburg  colonel  Bu^enhogen 
(1720),  the  inventor  of  blockhouse  trarorsea,  or 
traverses  hollowed  out  and  adapted  for  casemate 
ed  musketry  fire ;  and  the  Wflitemberg  nun'or 
Bechoii  (17M)|  iDventor  of  detatve  bamwh% 
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large  barracks  in  tho  gorge  of  salient  works, 
ptoof  agaio^t  vertical  tire,  with  cmbrasarea 
casemates  on  tho  side  faoiuj?  the  cuceiutc,  and 
barracks  aud  store  rooms  oa  tho  side  facing  tJie 
town.  Both  tbette  ooostructioos  are  now  very 
largely  used. — ^Tbas  we  aee  that  the  German 
Bchoolf  with  almost  the  only  exception  of 
Speckle,  was  from  its  origin  adverse  to  bastions, 
which  it  sought  to  replace  chiefly  by  teMille^ 
and  that  it  attempted  at  the  Mmetime  tolnfro> 


duco  a  better  syBtern  of  inner  defence 


by  the  uae  of  caeemated  galleriee.  which  again 
were  eonddered  aa  tihie  hd^ht  of  abaordity  by 

French  engineering  authonties.  Om.  of  the 
greatest  ei^iaeers,  however,  that  franco  ever 
nrodaoed,  the  marquia  de  Hootalembert  (1719- 

*99),  Di  ajor  ^'oneral  of  cavalry,  pa&jed  over  with 
drums  beating  and  colors  flying  into  the  camp 
of  tike  Germaa  aehool,  to  the  greet  borrer  of  the 
whole  French  engineering  corps,  who,  up  to  the 
present  dote,  decry  every  word  he  has  written, 
jfontalenibett  aevanlf  criticized  tlie  defecta 
of  the  bnstionary  system ;  th  nicffectualii^  of 
itaflAokiug  fire;  the  almost  cenainty  it  offered 
to  the  enemy  that  his  shots  if  they  missed  oaa 
line  most  do  barm  in  another;  the  vvrtnt  of  pro- 
taotfam  against  vortical  lire ;  the  perfect  us^eaa- 
Deaa  of  ^curtain  as  to  liie;  the  impossibllifey 
of  having  good  and  large  conpares  in  the  gorges 
of  the  l>adtiu[i8,  prov^  by  the  fact  that  no  for- 
Iraai  ct  hia  tfane  had  any  of  the  multifarious 
permanent  ooupnres  proposed  by  the  theorists 
of  the  scliool ;  and  the  weakness,  bad  connection, 
and  want  of  mutual  support  of  the  outworks. 
Montalembert  therefore  preferred  either  the 
tenaHle  or  the  polygonal  system.  In  either  case 
the  body  of  the  place  consisted  of  a  row  of 
casemates,  with  one  or  two  tiara  of  moA^  the 
masonry  of  which  was  covered  from  mreet  fire 
by  a  countcrguard  i-ouvre-  f.ird  of  earthwork 
extending  all  around  aud  having  a  second  ditch 
In  ita  front;  fhia  ditch  waa  flanked  by  case- 
mates in  tho  reentering  angles  of  the  conrro  fnco 
oorered  by  the  (mrapet  of  the  rednit  or  lunette 
In  the  retetering  place  of  armiu  The  whole 
systotn  was  based  upon  tljo  principle  of  opfH>s- 
ing,  by  means  of  cft^mated  guns,  such  on  over- 
whehmng  Are  to  the  enemy  the  moment  he 
reached  tho  crest  of  the  Hnr-r^,  or  of  tl>e  convrc- 
&oe|  that  he  could  not  possibly  eucceed  ia 
ONOting  his  breaching  batteries.  That  case- 
Wiatiia  could  do  this  he  iiiMintained  against  the 
UMUtbnous  ooudemnation  of  French  engineers, 
and  he  afterward  even  compiled  aystems  of 
eircalar  and  tenaillo  fortifirations  in  which 
all  earthworks  were  rdecied  aud  the  whole 
defence  intrtutod  to  high  oasemated  bttteriaa 
■with  from  4  to  5  tiers  of  guns,  tlio  masonry 
of  which  was  to  bo  protected  by  the  fire  of 
ito  batteries  only.  Thus,  in  Ins  circular  sys- 
tem, he  contrives  to  concentrate  848  guns  on 
any  point  600  yards  from  the  fortress,  and  ex- 
pects that  such  an  imraenso  superiority  of  fire' 
would  put  the  pcesibili^  of  erecting  aiege  bat- 
terlea  entirely  out  of  tike  qnaatioo.  In  thiS| 
however,  he  haa  foond  no  adharaiiti^  eaBoepi  In 


the  oonstmotioQ  of  the  sea  fronts  of  coast  forts; 
here  the  impondlntt^  of  breaching  atnmg  caw- 
mated  walls  by  the  guns  of  ships  was  pretty  well 
dcmoostrated  by  tho  bombardment  of  Sebesto- 
poL  The  q»lendid  forts  of  Sebastopol,  Crooatadf^ 
Oherbourg,  and  the  new  batteriea  on  the  en- 
trance of  Portsmouth  harbor  (EngUnd),  and  al- 
most all  modern  forts  for  harbor  defence  a^^nst 
fleets,  are  constructed  according  to  ¥nntalan 
bert's  principle.  The  partly  anooveredMMnqr 
of  the  Ma\ir;jilian  towers  at  Lintz  (Aostrii'iscd 
of  the  rednits  of  the  detailed  fiwrta  of  Cologne 
ace  fanitated  froin  MbntaloBbevt^  laaa  hiMif 


projr  t  .  In  the  fortification  of  steep  heights 
(Ebrcubreitateia  in  Pruaeiai  for  ioatance) 
nnoovered  inaaonry  fbtta  hatve  nlee  heen  eon^ 
tirnc^  adopted,  but  what  rcslatAnco  they  wiH  b« 
able  u>  make  must  be  decided  by  actual  experi- 
ence. — The  teoidlle  eyifeem  hw  BOTCp,  CO  eav 

knowledge  at  lonsr,  f-mnd  practicnl  applicstlon, 
but  the  pol  vgooal  system  is  in  great  favor  la  G^- 
many,  and  haa  been  applied  to  most  modem  eon- 
stnictions  there ;  Avhile  the  French  tenacioiedy 
eling  to  Oormoutatgne^s  baationa.  The  eooeiati^ 
In  the  polygonal  ^stem,  la  genendljr  •  phin 
earthwork  rampart  with  revetted  scarp  and 
counterscarp,  with  large  caponni^res  in  tlie  mid- 
dle of  tlio  fonts,  and  with  large  deft  □  i .  -  ! 
racks  behind  the  rampfirt  and  covered  I  y  •  lo 
serve  as  ooupures.  Sinniar  defensive  barracks 
have  dee  been  erected  as  oouporaa  in  many  baa- 
tionarr  works,  to  close  the  gorge?  of  the  bas- 
tions ;  tho  rampart  serving  a*!  a  couutergnard  to 

Srotcct  the  masonry  from  distant  fire.  Of  ail 
[ontalembert's  proposals,  however,  that  of  de- 
tached forts  has  luid  the  greatest  Bucoess,  and  in- 
itiated a  new  era,  notonly  in  fortificatit>n,  bnt  ia 
the  attack  and  defence  of  fortresses,  and  even  in 
general  strategy.  Montalembert  proposed  te 
surround  large  fortresses  in  importAiit  situations 
by  a  single  or  doable  chain  <tf  amall  forta,  oaooBB- 
manding  elevatfona,  wMeh,  though  iaoTaied  hi 
appearance,  wonkl  still  support  oach  other  by 
their  fire^  and,  by  the  facility  they  eave  for  lum 
aurllus,  woold  render  a  honibaiwient  ef  va 

jtlace  itnpotvsiblo,  and  when  requirtMl  form  an 
intrenched  camp  for  on  army.  Yanban  liad 
already  introdnoed  pemuuient  inlNnflhed 
under  the  guns  of  fortresses,  but  their  \n- 
trenohments  consisted  of  long  continuoes  linei^ 
whieh,  if  Iwofcen  throngh  at  one  point  vJ^t 
were  completely  at  tlie  merer  of  the  eoeair. 
But  these  intrenched  camps  of  Montalembert^ 
were  capable  of  a  far  greater  reststance,  for 
cnrh  fort  had  to  be  taken  singly,  and  before  t 
ur  4  at  least  were  conquered,  no  enemy  could 
open  his  trenches  against  the  fdncei  More- 
over, the  siege  of  each  of  tlie  forts  could  be  in- 
tvrruptod  at  every  moineiiL  by  the  garrison,  or 
ratlier  tho  anny  encamping  b^fUna  the  forts, 
and  thus  a  combination  of  active  campaigning 
and  regular  fortress  warfare  was  secured,  whicb 
must  greatly  stiengtljen  the  defence,  Vbea 
Kapoleon  led  hia  armiea  hnndreda  of 

fhruugh  the  eiieoiy*a  

the  fortmea  which  had  aU 
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aceording  to  the  old  system,  and  vhen  in  return 
tlio  allies  (1814  and  1816)  marched  straight  on 
toward  Paris,  leaving  ahnMtuinoCioed  in  their 
-rrar  the  triple  belt  of  ftirtPessoH  with  whleh 
Van  ban  had  endowed  France,  it  became  evident 
that  a  eystem  of  fortification  was  antiqoated 
wUeh  confined  Its  oqIw  orks  to  the  main  dneh  or 
at  the  outside  to  the  foot  of  the  glldfli  Such 
fortresses  had  lost  their  powei*of  attnelion  over 
ibe  large  armies  of  modem  tfanes.  Thefr  means 
of  doing  harm  did  not  extend  beyond  the  range 
of  their  cannon.   It  thus  became  necessary  to 
ftid  lome  new  means  to  break  the  fmpetaons 
movement  of  modern  invading  armies,  and 
Montaleinbert's  detached  forts  were  applied  on  a 
lf\rge  scale.  Cologne,  Coblentz,  Mentz,  Rastadt, 
trim,  KOnigsberg,  Posen,  Lintz,  Pe^^cliicra,  and 
Verona  were  severally  transformed  into  large 
intrenched  camps,  capable  of  holding  from  W,- 
000  to  100,000  men,  but  defensible,  in  case  of 
need,  by  far  smaller  garrisons.    At  the  same 
time,  the  tactical  advantages  of  the  locality  to 
be  fortified  were  placed  in  the  background  by 
the  strategetical  considerations  which  now  de- 
cided the  situation  of  fortresses.    Such  plftoee 
only  were  fortified  as  might  directly  or  In- 
dlreeliy  stop  the  progress  of  a  victorious  army, 
and  which,  being  large  towns  in  themselves, 
offered  great  advaatt^  to  an  army  by  being 
iStM  oentre  of  13ie  Tesonrees  of  whole  provinces. 
Situntinna  on  largo  rivers*,  especially  at  the 
points  of  jonotion  of  two  considerablo  rivers, 
were  eheeen  In  preflsrehoe,  as  Ihey  compelled 
the  attacking  anny  to  divide  its  forces.  The 
enceinte  was  simplified  as  much  asposeiUe,  and 
ootworla  in  the  ondi  were  doMNt  entirely  done 
away  with ;  it  was  sufficient  to  have  the  cn- 
eeinte  safe  against  an  irregular  attack.  The 
principal  batUe-fleM  Uj  aronnd  the  detaohed 
forts,  and  they  were  to  bo  defended  not  so 
nraoh  by  the  fire  from  their  ramparts,  as  by  the 
sallies  of  the  ganrtaon  of  the  Ibttrese  itself. 
The  largest  fortress  constructed  upon  this  plan 
is  Paris;  it  has  a  simple  bastioned  enceinte 
wMi  bastioned  forti^  fllmoel  all  squares ;  there 
fa  no  outwork,  not  even  a  ravelin,  in  the  whole 
fortification.    No  doubt,  the  defensive  strength 
of  France  has  gained  80  per  cent,  hy  lliis  new 
and  immense  intrenched  camp,  large  enough  to 
afford  a  refbge  for  three  beaten  armies.  The 
intrinsic  valae  of  the  different  methodaof  forti> 
flcation  has  loet  a  great  deal  of  its  importance 
by  this  improvement ;  the  cheapest  will  now  be 
the  best ;  for  the  defence  is  now  based,  not  u{Kni 
thepaanTe  mlem  of  awaiting  the  enemy  be- 
Iilna  tiie  waifs  vntil  he  opens  ma  trenches,  and 
then  cannonading  tliem,  but  upon  tlie  active  one 
of  taking  the  offensive  with  the  concentrated 
atrsngtii  of  tiia  garrison  against  the  neeessarfly 
divided  forces  of  the  besieger.    II.  Sieoes. 
The  art  of  sieges  had  been  brought  to  a  certain 
paHbttloB  by  the  Greeks  and  Komana.  They 
triad  to  breach  the  walls  of  fortrc<i.se8  by  the 
hattering  ram,  and  approached  them  under 
eoTsr  ofstroD|^  roofed  gaDariaa  or  in  caia  of 
.  Midbj  akfty  oonafcnietmi  whkh  waa  tooon- 


mand  walls  and  towers  by  its  greater  height, 
and  offer  a  safe  approach  to  the  storming  col- 
umns. The  introauction  of  gunpowder  did 
away  with  these  contrivances;  the  fortresses 
having  now  ramparts  of  less  elevation,  but  a 
fire  effective  at  long  dlatances,  the  approachea 
were  made  by  trenohes,  leading  to  sigzags  or 
cur\'cd  lines  toward  the  glacis ;  batteries  being 
erected  at  various  spots  so  as  to  silence  if  po^- 
sible  the  fire  of  the  besUttod  and  to  batter  down 
his  maaonry.  Ones  aimed  on  the  crest  of  the 
dadi^  a  Idgh  trench  eavaUar  was  erected,  with 
the  linentioQ  of  eotnmandiBg  the  bastions  and 
their  cavaliers,  and  then  by  a  cnishing  fire  to 
complete  the  breach  and  prepare  for  the  assault. 
The  eartain  was  the  poat  geoeraDy  attacked. 
There  was,  however,  no  system  in  this  mode 
of  attack  until  Yauban  introduced  parallels  of 
ricochet  firing^  and  regnlated  the  proeaaa  of 
sieges  in  the  manner  which  is  in  use  even  now, 
and  still  denominated  Yauban's  attack.  The 
besieger,  after  investing  the  place  with  a  suffi- 
cient force  on  all  side?,  and  choosing  the  fronts 
to  be  attacked,  opens  tlio  first  parallel  during 
the  night  (all  siege  works  are  chiefly  carried  on 
at  night)  at  about  600  yards  firmn  the  fortress. 
A  trench  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  besieged 
polygon  is  arawn  aronnd  at  least  3  of  the^o  sides 
and  fronts :  the  earth,  being  thrown  up  on  the 
side  toward  the  enemy  and  propped  upon  the 
sides  of  the  ditoli  with  gabions  (willow-work 
baskets  filled  with  earth),  forms  a  kind  of  para- 
pet against tiMtreof the  fnpnm.  In thisfirat 
parallel  the  ricochet  batteries  for  enfilading 
the  long  lines  of  the  attacked  fronts  are  coa- 
stmMed.  TUrfng  Ibr  the  obleot  of  the  siege  a 
bastioned  hexatron.  there  stiould  be  ricochet 
batteries  to  enfilade  the  faces  of  2  bastions 
and  8  ravelins,  in  all  the  batteries,  one  for  each 
face.  These  batteries  throw  their  shot  so  as  tO 
pass  Just  over  the  parapet  of  the  works  and 
along  the  faces  in  their  whole  Imgth,  taking 
them  in  flank  and  endangering  guns  and  men. 
Bimilar  lotteries  are  constructed  to  enfilade  tlio 
branches  of  the  covered  way,  and  mortars  and 
howitzers  are  placed  in  battery  to  throw  shells 
into  the  interior  of  the  bastions  and  ravelins. 
All  these  batteries  are  covered  by  earthwork 
parapets.  At  the  same  time,  at  two  or  mora 
places,  zigzag  trenches  are  pushed  forward 
toward  the  place,  taking  care  to  ovoid  all  enfi- 
lading fire  from  the  town ;  and  so  soon  as  the  % 
fire  of  the  place  shows  signs  of  slacking,  fha 
aeoond  parallel,  about  850  yards  from  the  works, 
is  opened.  In  this  parallel  the  dismounting 
batteries  are  eonstmeted.  They  serve  to  com- 
pletely destroy  the  artillery  and  cmbras^ures  on 
the  faces  of  the  fortress;  there  will  be  8  taoes 
to  attack  (S  bartloiis  and  their  rsrelina,  and  the 
inner  faces  of  the  adjoining  ravelins^  for  each 
of  whidi  there  is  a  battery,  oonstructe<l  parallel 
to  the  atlaelced  feesa,  ana  each  embrasure  ex- 
actly opposite  to  an  embrasure  of  the  fortress, 
iroin  the  second  parallel  fresh  zigzags  are 
pushed  toward  tha  town ;  at  200  yaida  the 
aalf  panUil  ia  aoortraoledt  ibnnin^  mw  an- 
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largomentfl  of  tho  zigzags  armed  with  mortar 
batteries ;  and  at  last,  at  the  foot  of  the  glacisi 
t)ie  tliird  parallel.  This  is  armed  with  heavy 
mortar  batteries.  By  this  time  the  fire  of  the 
plAco  will  have  been  nearly  silenced,  and  the 
approafihee,  in  variad  fonos  of  ourvad  or  angular 
lines,  to  avoid  riooohet  fire,  ara  mrried  vpto  tiM 
crart  of  the  glacis,  which  it  reaches  opposite  the 
acHiitaof  the  two  bastions  and  of  the  ravelin.  A 
ndffmcnit  or  trenoh  and  parapet  la  fhan  ibnnad 
in  tlie  salient  place  of  arms  to  enfilade  the  ditch 
by  infantry  fire.  If  the  enemy  ia  active  and  dar- 
ing iu  lua  aortiea,  a  ith  panM  aoooaoting  the 
salient  places  of  arms  across  tho  glacis  bccoraos 
neoeaaarv.  Otherwise  a  sap  is  pushed  from  the 
M  panual  to  thevaSDtning  plaoaaof  ama,  aod 
the  crowning  of  the  glacis,  or  the  construction  of 
a  trench  all  along  the  covered  way  on  the  crest 
of  tiM  gla^  ia  eoDftpleled.  Then  the  eaaater 
batteries  are  oonstracted  in  Dm  eourortM- 
ment  in  order  to  silence  the  fire  of  the  flank, 
which  enfiladea  the  ditch,  and  after  them  the 
breadhiog  batteries  against  the  point  and  faces 
of  the  bastions  and  raveUn.  Opposite  the  points 
to  be  breached,  a  mining  gallery  la  constraoted 
leading  down  firom  tho  trenches  tbrongh  the 
glacis  and  counterscarp  into  the  ditcli;  the 
fionnterscarp  is  blown  in,  and  a  fVesh  trench 
constructed  across  the  ditch  to  the  foot  of  tho 
breach,  covered  on  the  side  whence  the  enfilad- 
ingflre  of  the  flank  comes  by  a  parapet.  As  soon 
as  both  breach  and  passage  of  the  ditch  are 
complete,  the  assault  takes  place.  This  ia  in 
the  case  of  a  dry  ditch ;  across  a  wet  ditch,  a 
dilco  has  to  be  conatractad with faaoiaaaLOoyered 
equally  by  a  parapet  OB  aide  of  me  flank 
of  tho  adjoining  bastion.  If  on  taking  the  bas- 
tion it  ia  fopod  that  there  iaa  farther  intrenob- 
meBt  (V  aoomira  fa  the  iKaar,  a  lodgmaot  haa 
to  be  effected,  fresh  batteries  to  be  constructed 
on  the  breach,  and  a  fresh  breaob,  deaoeot,  and 
paaaagtt  cf  the  ^tbh  end  Miaalt  to  be  made. 
The  average  resistance  of  a  bastioncd  hexagon 
of  Vanban'a  firat  method  against  such  a  at^e 
iaedenlaladtefae  from  19  to  dava  if  tiieiv 
are  no  coupures,  and  27  or  28  days  if  It  is  pro- 
vided with  coupures.  Cormontdgne's  method  is 
expected  to  hold  out  25  or  fiapeetively  86  to 
87  dayg.  III.  Fixld  Fobtificatiok.  The  con- 
struction of  field  works  is  aa  old  as  theezistenoe 
•«f  armiea.  The  andenla  mva  erao  lur  moro 
expert  in  this  art  than  our  modem  armies;  the 
Roman  legions,  before  an  enemy,  intrenched 
their  camp  ev«y  Bi|^  Duiig  Uie  17th  aaA 
18th  centuries  wo  see  also  a  very  great  use 
of  field  works,  and  iu  tho  wars  of  Frederic 
the  Great  pickets  on  outpoat  diB^  jNnaraUj 
threw  np  slightlv  profiled  redans.  Yet  even 
then,  ana  it  is  still  more  the  case  now,  the  con- 
BtructioQ  of  field  works  waa  confined  to  the 
strengthening  of  a  few  pneitinna  selected  before- 
hmd  wi&  a  view  to  eertelii  eventualities  during 
a  campaign.  Thus  Frederic  the  Great's  camp 
at  Btuuttwits,  WeUington'a  lioaa  ab  lonea 
Vediti^  the  VMh  ttaae  of  W« 


in  1848.  Under  snoh  circnmatancea, ! 
m$j  exercise  an  important  influence  up<>n  tie 
issoe  of  a  campaign  by  aa  int»rin» 

army  successfully  to  re^t  a  superior  one.  Vor* 
merly  the  intrenched  lines,  as  in  Vsuban^ 
permanently  intrenched  can^  were 
nous;  but  from  the  defect  tlmt  if 
taken  at  one  point  the  whole  line  was  use- 
kaa,  they  ara  now  onivenaily  oomnoeed  of  coe 
or  mora  linea  of  deteehea  reAoiiM%  fladU^r 
each  other  by  their  fire,  and  allowing  theacay 
to  faH  npon  the  enen^  through  the  intsrviis  aa 
.Boon  aa  the  lire  of  the  Mdoable  bee  brokeathe 
energy  of  his  assault  Thia  is  the  principal  oai 
of  field  works;  but  they  are  also  employai 
ahg^,  aa  bridge  haada  to  daftod  the  aeaiai  to 
a  bridge,  or  to  close  an  important  pass  to  smsll 
partiea  of  the  enemy.  Omitting  all  the  men 
findlbl  diapea  of  works  which  are  now  out  of 
deta^  auch  fortifications  should  oonaist  of  works 
either  open  or  closed  at  the  gorge.  Tlie  fociaer 
wiU  either  be  radaiia(two  parapetB'«ritli*dM 
in  front  forming  an  angle  facing  the  enemy)  or 
lunettes  (redans  with  short  flanks).  The  latter 
may  be  closed  at  the  gorge  by  paliaadinga.  The 
principal  closed  field  work  now  in  us-e  b  the 
square  redoubt,  either  as  a  regular  or  an  irreg" 
ular  quadrangle^  dosed  by  a  ditch  and  p&r£|Mt 
all  round.  The  parapet  is  made  as  high  as  in 
permaaent  fortuicatiou  (7  to  8  feet),  but  not  so 
tidok,  laaving  to  renst  field  artilleij  only.  Am 
none  of  these  works  has  a  flanking  fire  in  itseU^ 
they  have  to  be  disposed  so  that  they  flank  eadi 
other  wiUiin  musket  range.  To  do  this  eflecto- 
ally,  and  strengthen  the  whole  line,  the  fim 
now  most  generally  adopted  ia  to  form  an  ia- 
trenched  camp  by  a  line  of  square  redoubts 
flanking  each  othen  wd  alao  a  line  of 
redans,  situated  in  mmt  of  the  intervAi  ef  tta 


redoubts.  Such  a  camp  was  formed  xn 
of  Oomom.  south  of  tho  Danube,  in  Idtf^aad 
waa  defendad  by  tlie  Hnngariaae  ftr  t  d^pa 
against  a  far  6ui>erior  army. — ^Tho  foDoviif 
statement  ezhibita  the  fbrtifioationa  of  the  Unkr 
ed  SCataa  aoweilaiing  er  in  eoone  idt 
tion  (Oct  1859^,  and  the  amount 
their  construction,  modification,  apd  npab: 
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Fort  W»Tne,  ne«r  Detroit,  Mich  

Fort  Porter,  ne*r  Bnff*l<K  N.  T  

Kurt  ^'La^^^  NlAgan  rlrer,  N.  T.«..n.. 

Fort  Ontaiio,  iMsr  Otwrco,  K.  Y  

Fort  ItotfonMsr.  St  oeHit  «r  L  Otaapk 

Tot&I  on  UlS  aortlterTi  frontier  

Ok  Tn«  Anumo  axd  Gclf  Coksr. 
Fort  Knox,  at  n»rrowi  of  PonobMot  river.  Me. 
Fort  «t  •ntrsBoo  to  Keaaoboe  rirar.  Ma 

Fort  PnbK  Partlaad  tekM^Me  

Fort  tattui^Vsr&BA  Mar  

Fort  on  H«c  Und  Mn.  Partland 

Fort  MeOii^.  tntimSSA  imthm,  V.U  

Fort  Contttmloii,  Portsraontli  banor  

Fort  IndtpwiJseee,  Boston  barboiv  Mass... 

Fort  WtntWMkBMlM  tebor......  

FortWainB»MStoa  kHtsr..............p 
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Amount  broiipht  fo' 

F»rt«  at  Nrw  Bedford  harbor,  M«m  

Fort  Adams,  Ncwiwrt  hart>itr,  P..  I   - 

Fort  Trnmbull,  New  Lonilon  harbor,  Conu. 

Ft)rt  OrUwohl,  New  LoD<lon  barbur  

Fort  Schuyler,  Eaat  rtver,  N.  Y  

Fort  opiMMitA  Fort  Sdrajlcr,  M.  Y  

Fort  <^laiBbu,  CuO*  WUU«m,«Bd  Boatli 


iMttonKT... 
Fort  GtbMBjEUia'i  blsnd,  N.  T  

Fort  Wood,  B«MUoe'i  Uland,  N.  Y  

Fort  Richmond.  Statcn  Iftlaotl,  N.  Y  

Port  on  rite  of  Fort  TomnkliM,  BtataB  talud 

Bmitery  Hndaon,  Sut«n  UUod  

Hattery  Morton,  ^tatcn  Uland  

Fort  Ijafayctte,  at  the  Narrows,  N.T«*<«>. 

Fort  Hamilton,  at  the  Narrowa  

Fort  *t  ^nn.ly  Hook,  N.  J  

Fort  MiiaiD.  near  PhiUdelpbia,  Peon  

Fort  PfUware,  Pca-r>atch  Island,  Del.  river 

Port  McIIenry,  Baltlcnure  harbor,  Md  

Pofi  OuToll,  bolVen  Point  OmU,  JMt.  harbor 

Fort  MMUaon,  Annapolis  harbor,  Md  

Pert  86vw0|  AnMpolit  hwlwi  •  

Fort  If addngtoB,  «o  PdIbub  rim.  Md.. . . 

Fort  Monroe,  Hampton  roada,  Va  

Fort  Calhonn,  Hampton  roads  

Fort  Macon,  Boanibft*  harbor,  N.  0  

Fort  C'aawolL,  month  ofOapo  Fear  ilTcr  

Caatle  Plnekner.  Charleston  harboi^Sb  0... 
Fort  Moultrie,  Cbarlc-<t»n  harbor.......... 

Fort  Snmt«r,  Charlc!itnn  hurbor. ........... 

Fort  Pulaakl,  mouth  of  SavanQah  iItM^  Oa. 

Fort  JackM>n,  Savannah  river  

Fort  Clinch,  Amelia  i>land,  Fla  

F«/rt  Marion,  St.  AusiuUne,  Fla  

Fort  Tavlor,  Key  Woat,  Fla  

Fort  Jeveraon,  Oardon  Kor,  Fla  

F«ffC  Ptak«Hi>«MM«b  httboi^  fli  

Fort  MeRM^rawMU  bMbw  

Foft  Bamneaa,  bamcka,  and  radou^  Fan* 

BMoU  harbor  

Fort  Moccaa,  Moblto  point,  Ala  

Fort  OaliMS,  Dauphin  Island,  Mobile  bay. . . 
De<^nc«8  for  inner  passes  Into  Mobile  bay. . 

Fort  on  Ship  lslan(£  coast  of  Mlssiuip|il  

Military  defences  at  I'roctor's  Landlnf,  La.. 

I>ower  Diipre,  Bay<m  Diipre.La  

BAtt«rv  liieovenu«,  lUyou  Blenvenne, La. . 

Fort  Macomb,  Chef  MenU>ar  paaa,  La  

Fort  Pike,  Klffoleta  paaa,  La  

I'ort  .Jarkwin,  .MlNilsslppI  river,  La  

Fort  8t.  Philip,  opposite  Fort  Jackson,  La.. 

Fact  lirlacrton,  BtmtMto  h^tJ^  

'  ~  ?,Ttea  


IMal  on  AttMitIs  and  golf  «oait.  

<hr  m  Pacttio  Coast. 
Fort  at  Fort  point.  Ban  Francisco  bay.  Cal 
Fort  at  Aleatrax  island,  San  FnUHtow  n^. . 

Total  on  Pacific  coast  
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Amount  for  works  on  the  northern  fnmticr. 
AiBoant  for  works  on  Atlantic  and  gulX  coast 
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13,225.099 
908,018 
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8,6*9 
851,941 
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l.«39,914 
14«,C«3 
708,371 
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57^M• 

4«fl.790 
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67,601 
977,406 
9SS,Ha9 
18»,000 
170,000 
6L894 
1,180,000 
1,132,188 
ni,16B 
4M,4M 

SSIJWO 
160 

80,197 
ldO,000 

88.978 
129,571 
4«0v991 
478,001 
887,008 
908,784 


\j  represented  as  blind,  with  wings  on  her  fM^ 
which  she  was  bcliev^  to  laj  aside  when  al- 
tering Rome,  with  a  crescent  on  her  head,  a 
helmet,  oomooopia,  or  globe  in  her  hand,  and 
rostinp  on  a  wheel, 
fO£TUNAI£  ISLANDS.  SeeOasAnln* 

FORTUNE,  KoBEi^T,  a  ScottUbbotanial^  bom 
in  Berwickshire  in  1818.  He  was  lnooditi^ 
n  ft  hortfeoltariifc,  and  btving  proenrw 

ployment  in  the  botanical  gardens  of  Edinburgh, 
availed  hinunlf  of  the  piiTilege  afforded  to 
young  gardenm  oesapteatiMraof  attendiagtba 
lectures  of  the  university  professor.  lie  flJlO 
went  through  a  course  of  private  reading  nd 
upon  bk  promotion  to  ft  post  in  tiie  boUmMl 
gardens  at  Chiswick  so  recommended  himself 
by  bis  iu>quirement8  and  intelligence,  that  after  ft 
severe  examination  he  was  appointed  by  the  Loo- 
don  horticultural  society  as  collector  of  jilanta 
in  uortbern  China,  which  the  peace  of  1B42  had 
just  thrown  open  to  Enroneans.  His  '^Thrte 
Years'  Wanderings  in  the  Northern  Provinces 
of  China"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1847  ;  3d  ed.  1863), 
published  soon  after  his  return,  beside  afEbr^ng 
full  information  of  the  horticulture  and  agricul- 
ture of  the  Chinese,  is  one  of  the  most  enter- 
taining books  of  trard  x«oently  written.  Afler 
superintending  for  several  months  the  gardens 
of  the  apothecaries'  company  at  Chelsea,  be 
again  departed  in  the  latter  part  of  1848  itar 
China,  under  the  anmioes  of  the  East  India  com- 
pany, to  examine  ana  report  npon  the  nature  and 
method  of  cultivating  the  tea  plant  and  to  col. 
lect  it»  seeds  and  introdaoe  its  onltore  into 
northern  India.  After  an  absence  of  more 
than  3  years,  he  returned  to  England  and 
puUiabed  bis  Tainable  work,  eotitled  **Two 
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FOIiTUNA,  tho  goddess  of  chance,  both  hap- 
>jr  and  unhappy,  coiled  by  tho  Etruscans  Nursia. 
yaoag  the  Greeks  she  was  known  under  tflft 
lame  of  Tychc,  ns  the  daupbter  of  Occanus,  ao- 
xirding  to  IlcHiLKl,  und  us  tho  sister  of  the 
Ifoers  and  Parca),  according  to  Pindar,  and  had 
ler  temples  at  Smyrna  and  other  cities.  She 
Evas  worshipped  in  Italy  in  (he  earliest  times  by 
ho  Etruscans  at  Volsinii,  by  the  Latins  at  Trm- 
leste,  and  by  tbft  Yolad  at  iUitiam,  where  she 
oad  ft  temple^  two  atatnea,  and  an  oraole,  wboae 
 fihawaiaii 


vMti  to  tiM  T«a  Ooootriea  of  OUna**  ft 

8vo.,  1852).  Scarcely  bad  this  gone  Ihrough 
the  press  when  he  departed  on  a  third  tour  to 
tba  aataie  eonntry,  the  reaoltB  of  wbioh  wcaa 

given  in  his  Residence  among  the  Chineaa: 
loland,  on  the  Ooast  and  at  Sea ;  being  the  ThM 
VMI  Aom  166S  to  1666"  (8vo.,  1867).  In  188r 

Mr.  Fortune  was  employe*!  by  the  U.  8.  patent 
office  to  visit  China  to  collect  the  seeds  of  the 
tea  shrub  and  of  other  plants,  with  a  view  to 
the  introduction  of  tlieir  cultivation  into  tho 
United  States,  lie  proceeded  from  England  by 
the  overhmd  roate  direo^toIlM  ten  districts 
in  the  middle  and  nortliern  provinces  of  China, 
where  he  remained  until  March,  1859,  imd  col- 
looted  a  large  quantity  of  seeds,  which  he  ship* 
pcd  to  the  United  States,  where  they  arrived  in 
April,  May,  and  June,  generally  in  good  condi- 
tion. l£r.  Fortune  left  Hong  Kong  March  16, 
and  arrived  in  England  in  May,  at  which  time 
bis  engagement  with  tho  patent  office  termi- 
nated. 

FORUM,  in  ancient  Roman  citiea,  an  open 
place,  surrounded  with  pnblic  buildings,  which 
was  originally  used  for  tho  administration  of  Jus- 
tice or  Uie  sale  ofsoods,  and  sabaeqoently  for  tha 
tranaaotSon  of  au  kinds  of  pnUio  bwfaiMk  ta 
thia  iwpaot  il  cflRiipandad  fHtk  tha  afwra  «f 


Mi  lOBWABD 
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the  Greeks ;  bnt  nnliko  the  agora,  it  was  oblong 
in  form,  and  never  square.  The  Romans  had 
t  wo  kinds  of  fora,  the  civilia,  sometimes  called 
judiciaiia,  iu  which  popular  assemblies  and 
ooorta  of  justice  were  held,  and  where  the  bank- 
ers and  nsarers  nsoallj  kept  their  shops;  and  the 
venalioy  which  were  used  exclusively  for  mer- 
cantile purposes.  Tlie  city  of  Pwoine  contained 
10  ql  both  kinds;  bat  tk^  forum  JSomanum^ 
whose  origin  isooeval  witik  Inatof  tliddty,  ana 
■which  is  k;iown  by  the  general  name  of  the 
Forma,  was  by  &r  the  most  important,  notwitb- 
standiiigaotRe  very  niagaifloent  onM  were  InriU 
under  the  c  nii  c  rors.  It  occupied  a  hollow  Bpaco 
between  the  UapitoUne  and  PaIati^^  bills,  ex- 
tending .ptohtmf  frcm  the  wdh  of  fiepttiidiiB 
Soverus  to  the  temple  of  Ant  ninTis  and  Faos- 
tina  (idtbongb  its  limits  have  been  the  subject 
of  nraeh  oontroTersy),  and  comprised  an  area  of  7 
jugera.  Aroun''  it=;  1  sidesstood temple^,  h'tjiliea^ 
tiiomphal  arches,  and  other  public  edifieeu,  while 
triChin  it  were  the  rralro  or  stages  fktnn  which 
orators  addressed  public  a?3embl5c«,  statues  of 
fDnstrions  Komaus,  colamus,  and  trophies  of 
war.  At  the  eomitium  or  upper  end  were  sus- 
pended the  laws  of  the  12  tables,  and  the  fasti  or 
calendar  of  all  tlje  days  on  which  it  was  lawful 
to  work.  It  is  now  known  as  the  Oampo  Yac- 
dno,  from  having  been  used  for  several  centuries 
as  a  cattle  market,  and  preserves  no  txas»&  of 
Hi  andeot  splendor  beyond  a  few  scattered  col- 
umns of  temples.  A  forum  jv'UciaU  was  built 
by  Julius  Cojsar,  and  one  by  Augustus,  which, 
witii  the  forum  Bomanutn^  seem  to  have  consU- 
tuted  the  only  ones  in  Rome  for  the  transaction 
of  public  business.  The  others  were  used  as  mar- 
kets, or  were  siniply  embellishments  of  the  city. 

FORWARD,  Walter,  an  American  jurist 
and  statesman,  bom  in  Oonneetlcnt  in  1786, 
died  in  Pittsburg,  Penn.,  Nov.  24,  1853.    At  the 

Xof  17  he  emigrated  from  New  England  to 
it  was  then  the  Weet,  and  settilld  at  P!tto> 
burg,  where  he  studied  law.  He  engaged  early 
In  politics,  and  in  1806,  when  he  was  only  10  years 
of  age,  he  edited  a  demoeratie  newspaper  oiled 
the  "  Tree  of  Liberty."  Ho  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1806,  and  for  16  years  practised  with 
ittfloesB,  acquiring  a  high  reputation  n  an  elo- 
quent n  Ivrrato.  In  1822  ho  waa  elected  to 
oODgreiis,  as  a  representative  from  the  western 
dtslriot  of  Pennsylvania,  and  served  tiU  Mareih 
4, 18fi5.  In  the  presidential  elections  of  1824 
and  1828  he  supported  John  Qnincy  Adams  in 
Opposition  to  Andrew  Jackson,  and  thenoelbr- 
ward  he  was  identified  with  the  whig  jiartv.  In 
1887  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  cuuven- 
tiOD  to  teform  the  constitution  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  bore  a  di<<tingnishcMl  part  in  its  deliberations. 
In  March,  1841,  President  liarribon  appointed 
him  first  comptroller  of  the  treasniy  of  the 
United  States.  In  September  of  the  same  year 
President  Tyler,  on  the  resignation  of  the  cab- 
inet appointed  by  President  Harrison,  called 
Mr.  Forward  into  his  cabinet  as  aeorctary  of 
tiie  treasarf.  In  this  office  he  exerelaed  great 
tnflnetioe  on  the  tariff  gneetloo,  and  oontributed 


much  to  Che  enactment  of  the  act  of  1S42  by  m 
able  official  report  on  the  subject.  On  retiring 
from  the  cabinet  on  the  expirataoa  of  Mr.  T/- 
ler's  term  iu  1845,  Mr.  Forward  resomedlhe 
practice  of  the  law  at  Pittsburg.  In  1  Pr^^ 
ident  Tajlor  appointed  him  XT.  &  chaig6d*affiur8i 
at  the  court  of^Denmark,  where  he  tenttDed  S 
or  S  years,  when  he  resigne<l  and  came  home  to 
take  the  office  of  president  judge  of  the  dtstnet 
ooOTt  of  Alleghany  co.,  Penn.,  to  wUeh  he  had 
been  elected  in  liis  !i''i-ence.  WTiilo  iu  n-art, 
ennged  in  his  judicial  doti^  be  was  sodik&lf 
ttdren  ill  and  dted  In  48  hours. 

FORWARDING  MERCIIAyT.  one  whoss 
business  it  is  to  send  forward  goods  to  a  drntsit 
consignee.  There  are  in  the  unitod  Stetespar* 
sons  who  cnpri^ro  in  this  bu^inc^-  .'almost  a- 
doaively,  especially  in  the  western  cities,  ia 
whieh  produce  aocnmnhtas  on  its  way  to  the 
East,  and  to  which  eastern  goods  are  carricl 
distribution  through  the  West.  There  'n  a*iUt- 
ing,  however,  in  their  hnatBiOSB  which  is  so  fiv 
peculiar  to  them  as  to  be  governed  by  pecxlir 
laws  of  its  own,  aud  therefore  call  for  e^pecui 
statement  But  there  are  two  obsMO  of  penoas 
who  oome  under  this  name,  or  diacharge  the 
duties  which  it  describes,  and  of  whom  more 
should  be  said.  Oneef  thesoooBrialB  of  tbo-^ 
who  are  called  expressmen,  and  the  other  of 
cu:nmon  carriers,  wno,  be^i  Jc  carrying  guudi  ub 
their  own  route,  undertake  to  forward  them  st9 
further.  The  whole  business  of  expressmea  is 
of  c<»u)paratively  recent  origin ;  but  it  has  al- 
ready reached  an  immense  extent  and  impor- 
tance. It  has  grown  out  of  common  carnage  of 
goods,  but  difi^rs  from  it  mainly  in  the  £sct  tkal 
expressmen  have  no  means  of  carri  ij^o  of  Uitrir 
own,  but  hire  cars  or  vehicles,  or  room  in  theoi, 
and  usually  go  with  their  pareeib.  R  imj  %• 
said,  too,  that  they  usually  carry  parcels  only, 
w  if  larger  packages,  still  not  cargoes  or  iatfs 
qnantiHes  ta  goods,  as  hundreds  of  homis  er 
bales,  the  carriage  of  these  things  being  still  kf^ 
to  common  or  private  carriers.  The  priiicipi:J 
question  Id  lelatioB  to  expteamen  w,  are  they 
still  common  carriers  la  law,  and  do  they  *s  snc-h 
oome  under  the  strict  recpooslbilities  of  com- 
mon oarriersf  In  o^er  worda,  do  they  insare 
the  safe  carriage  and  delivery  of  all  the  good- 
agiuQst  all  risks  "  except  the  act  of  God  and  the 
pnUle  enemy  t**  We  nave  no  doobt  whstorar 
that  Uiey  do  thus  insnre  the  goods  they  receive 
throughout  the  whole  route  for  which  they  pn>- 
fees  to  be  canrlen»  and  that  they  are  theiirfars 
liable  for  any  lose  or  ii^nry  to  them,  witLoit 
any  proof  or  iutimation  of  their  negligent  or 
default  We  hold,  too,  that  no  custonoer  is  hood 
to  inquire  by  >vhat  means  or  by  what  arrai^ 
ments  the  expressman  proposes  to  carry  his  psr- 
ceL  If  he  receives  it  in  Portland,  and  under' 
takes,  specially  or  by  general  advcrtisi'men* 
notice,  or  sign,  to  "express  it  through"  (to  use 
a  common  pnraae)  to  liew  Orleans  or  San  Fmt- 
Cisco,  he  is  responsible  for  its  safe  delivery  there. 
— A  railroad  company  which  takes  goods  at  one 
|daoe  to  be  canied  to  •  disttDt  one  to 
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thoDght  to  come  11  rro -warily  undor  thn  samo 
rale,  bat  it  is  not  quite  so.   There  is  this  differ- 
onoe  between  the  two  cases:  A«  expreasmtii 
has  not,  or  is  not  knovrn  to  have,  any  regular 
means  of  convey ance  of  hi<4  own  for  any  defi- 
nite portion  of  the  distant    otw  which  he  as- 
sumes to  carry  the  good*;.  The  owner  who  gives 
him  a  parcel  in  Portland  for  New  Orleans  has 
no  means  of  knowiof,aidindMd  no  reasons  for 
«nppo!?itig,  th!\t  the  expresjsmnn  has  not  made 
similar  arraiiecmeuts  lor  ail  the  parts  of  his 
roBto  that  he  has  made  for  any  part.   It  is  in- 
deed commonly  nndcrstood  that  every  express- 
man does  not  undertake  to  convey  goods  every- 
where, but  this  man  advertises  from  A  to  B, 
because  he  has  so  arranged  and  provided,  and 
that  man  from  A  to  0,  and  the  other  from  A  to 
P  ;  and  his  advertising,  or  indeed  his  undertak- 
ing to  carry  to  the  specified  place,  may  prop- 
el^ iMiittidttrttood  as  a  declaration  on  his  purt 
that  he  has  made  saflScient  preparation  in  that 
directiMi  and  to  that  distance^  Bat  if  the  man 
In  Fortiknd  pnts  goods  on  boaxd  a  ndhwd  ear 
to  go  to  Xew  Yfirk,  Tie  knows,  or  should  know, 
that  the  raikoad  company  will  convey  it  a  cer- 
tain part  of  the  way  in  their  own  earriage,  and 
under  the  charge  of  their  own  servants,  and 
will  not  and  cannot  do  any  thing  beyond  tiiat 
p<rfnt  except  to  put  -It  nftly  on  ootrd  of  the 
cars  of  another  company,  who  vrill  take  it  to  or 
toward  New  York.   That  is,  the  man  in  Port^ 
land  knows  that  the  railroad  company  will  there 
receive  the  parcel  as  a  carrier,  ana  take  it  a  cer- 
tain distance  as  carrier,  and  will  then  act  as  a 
for  V,  arjiog  merchant  far  the  rest  of  die  ronte^ 
Fending  it  on  in  the  best  way  they  can.  Here 
then  is  achange  of  relation,  and  with  it  a  change 
of  oltHgalion ;  for  the  essential  difierence  is  this : 
a  common  carrier  insures  hi?  poods  against  all 
risks  but  those  arising  from  the  act  of  Ood  or 
the  public  enemy ;  but  the  forwarding  merchant 
i'  Hable  only  for  his  n-vrn  default  or  nerrlert.  If 
cuuipauy  takes  a  purcci  in  Portland,  and  it 
is  lost  between  Boston  and  Worcester,  no  one 
knows  how,  the  sender  can  look  at  once  to 
the  company  that  took  it,  if  they  are  carriers 
all  tlie  way,  but  not  if  they  •were  carriers  only 
to  Boston,  where  their  road  ends,  and  only 
forwarding  merchants  for  the  rest  of  the  route, 
and  can  show  that  they  dehvered  the  parcel 
ufelv  and  properly  for  farther  carriage. 
It  If  imown  where  the  parcel  is  lost,  the  sender 
may  always  call  on  the  r  ui  j^May  who  had  it  in 
their  poswasionornnder  their  care  when  it  was 
M.  But  if,  9B  iometiinei  happen^  it  ean  be 
tracf  (!  l>eyond  the  first  carrier,  and  no  ncgllgenco 
can  be  impoted  to  hinii  and  no  one  knows  what 
has  become  of  %  tte  aender  la  wlioity  ranedi- 
l^ss  unless  the  first  carrier  is  carrier  to  tho  end. 
Whether  he  is  so  or  not  has  been  very  much  dis* 
pQted.  Oas^  turning  on  this  pohit  have  been 
very  Arequent  both  in  England  and  tho  United 
States,  and  perhaps  the  law  may  not  l>e  nosi- 
tively  determined  in  either  countvjr.  Ftemqpe 
it  may  bo  said  that  the  English  courts  are  more 
di^Kwed  to  fix  Uie  liability  of  carrier  to  the  end 
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upon  the  party  that  firct  takes  charge  of  a  par- 
cel than  our  own  courts;  but  upon  the  whok^ 
and  resting  upon  the  moetreoent  a^odioatiou^ 
the  rules  of  law  in  tliis  mntter  may  ho  sTin-.med  up 
thus.  There  may  be  a  |>artoenihip  in  the  bu^ 
ness  of  oommon  earriage  as  In  all  others,  and  a 
railroad  company  may  connect  itself  with  other 
companies  or  with  other  carriers,  and  form  a 
gwui  partnership,  the  efiect  of  which  will  be 
tijat  each  tnember  will  be  liable,  intolido,  for 
all  the  rest.  In  that  case,  all  the  companies  on 
the  whide  route  aro  liable  for  a  loss  oocnrring 
in  any  part;  and  in  particular  the  first  company, 
taking  tho  parcel,  or  the  last  into  whose  hanas 
it  may  be  traced,  may  be  made  liable  severally 
for  any  loss  which  has  happened  on  t"he  route. 
The  company  comes  under  such  a  liabiHty  equally 
by  forming  such  a  partnership  and  entering  into 
such  a  joint  bnsiness,  or  by  advertising  or  indi- 
cating such  a  joinder  in  business,  in  any  way 
which  entitles  third  parties  to  act  on  the  belief 
of  iu  And  if  aaoh  aompaaiea  have  a  joint 
•g«Bt  at  either  termimii  or  at  any  station,  and 
this  agent,  with  the  knowledgo  of  all,  and  pur- 
porting to  act  for  idL  sella  a  through  ticket,  as  it 
u  ealled,  none  of  the  eompaidw  thus  repr^ 
sented  can  deny  their  joint  business  and  Jbiater 
several  lialHlity  for  the  whole ;  and  If  the  pike 
of  the  ticket  la  eredUed  by  the  mUw  to  aU  tlM 
companies  and  is  divided  amontr  thorn,  ihis  con- 
stitutes couclosive  evidence  that  each  of  them 
nndertakea  to  be  a  carrier,  with  a  respondbility 
as  such,  through  tho  route.  Rot  the  mere  fact 
that  &  parcel  directed  to  a  distant  place  is  re- 
ceived at  a  statioii,  md  there  paid  for  for  tiie 
whole  routa  does  not  of  itself  make  any  carrier 
for  a  part  of  the  di.stanco  hable  as  carrier  be- 
yond that  part.  The  t^  of  the  liability  in 
every  rase  is,  what  did  the  party  undertake  to 
be  and  to  do  2  If  he  said  ho  would  carry  all 
the  way,  he  is  liable  M  earner  all  the  way.  If 
he  friiil  he  would  carry  a  part  of  tho  way  nnd 
tiieu  bi-ad  it  on,  he  is  only  liablu  iiccordingly. 
And  taking  all  the  facts  into  consideration, 
which  of  these  bargains  was  it  that  the  railroad 
company  made  with  tho  bender? — With  this 
principle  to  guide  118|  we  may  return  to  express- 
men. A  person  living  at  Albany  wishes  to  send 
by  express  a  parcel  to  New  Bedford,  lie  gives 
it  to  an  expressman  of  Albany,  who  takes  it  to 
New  York,  and  there  gives  it  to  the  ezpresamaa 
for  Boston,  who  pays  the  Albany  man  hit  foe 
for  bringing  it  to  New  York,  and  takes  it  to 
Boston.  The  expressman  between  Boeton  and 
Kew  Bedford  pays  the  New  York  nan  what  be 
paid,  and  also  tho  faro  from  New  York  to  Boa* 
ton,  and  takes  it  to  New  Bedford;  and  the 
cramgnee  when  he  takes  the  mroel  pays  the 
man  who  (pvca  it  to  him  all  he  tia-^  pnitl,  and  in 
addition  his  fare  from  Boston  to  Kew  Bedford. 
Now,  if  the  paroei  did  not  arrive  safely,  but  was 
lost  somewhere  on  the  rontc,  59  each  one  of  these 
expressmen  liable  for  the  whole!  We  should 
say  this  most  depend  upon  what  each  one  un<* 
dertakes  to  do.  If  the  Albany  man  advertisea 
that  he  tak«B  goods  to  New  Bedford,  he  is  Uabla 
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M  &r  as  N*ew^  Bedford  as  carrier.  If  ho  nflver- 
tises  that  ho  corri^  paroels  to  Boston,  he  is  bo 
liable  to  that  place ;  if  oohr  to  New  York,  he  la 
jialilc  cnrrier  only  to  Now  York,  and  as  for- 
warding luerehiiuL  ut,  2svw  York,  and  there  his 
liability  enda;  and  so  of  all  the  rest.  (The 
rft'H's  o:i  tills  subject  of  the  obligatioa  of  car> 
riers  beyond  their  own  route  are  very  numer- 
ous;  the  foUowiog  may  be  regarded  as  among 
the  most  important  and  inatructive :  Huschamp 
M.  L.  and  r.  Junction  railroad  (K).,  8  Meesoti 
and  Welsby,  421 ;  St.  John  ««.  Van  Siintvoord, 
25  Wendell,  660;  rairchildM.  8I001UD,  19  Wen- 
dell, 829,  and  7  Hill,  202  ;  Wlkmcm  FtemelflM, 
8  Sandf  r  l ,  n  1 0 ;  Fai  nu  r  s'  and  Mechanics*  bank 
an,  Chaniploin  trana^rtation  00.,  S8  Vermont, 
186.)  £x{mt>meii  now  not  unoommoiily  in- 
sert in  their  hills  of  lading  or  receipts  whirh 
tii^  give  their  customers  a  clause  to  this 
oflfeot:  **TliIs  eompany  is  responaiUo  only  as 
forwflo^era,  and  only  for  the  negligence  or  other 
da&ult  of  persona  employed  by  them ;  and  this 
ii  a  part  of  our  contract  with  all  whose  goods 
we  carry."  Wo  mn=t  wait,  perhaps,  for  further 
adjadioatton  before  we  know  oertainlv  the  effect 
or  fhia  dbaae.  Bot  aiiplyiag  to  it  the  rules  of 
law  as  far  as  they  arc  now  settled,  we  should  say 
that  a  commoQ  carrier  miiy  niiike  a  valid  spe- 
dal  bargain  with  his  customer,  bat  that  a  mere 
notioe  or  doclaratiou  inscribed  ujK)n  a  ticket  or 
bill  of  lading  docs  not  of  itatilf  ouustitute  such 
a  notice. 

FOSOABT.  Feaxcssoo,  45th  dogo  of  Venice, 
bom  about  iii72,  died  Oct.  31,  1457.  Elected 
doge  in  1428,  the  whole  period  in  which  he  gov- 
erned the  ropuhlic  was  one  of  war  and  tnnuilt. 
The  sultan  Amurath  laying  siege  to  Salouico, 
Foecari  despatched  troops  thither,  who  repel- 
led the  Mussulmans.  lie  then  engaged  in  noe- 
tilities  with  the  duke  of  Milan,  Filippo  YiMonti, 
and  subjected  to  the  republic  the  territories  of 
Brescia.  Beigaaio,  and  Oromooa,  making  the 
Adda  the  boondary  of  Yeaetitn  dominion.  Tho 
war  was  soon  renewed  with  vatiou-  success, 
noarly  all  the  Italiau  cities  taking  part  in  it ;  bnl 
flio  doge,  supported  by  Oomo  do*  Medioi  tnd  by 
Francesco  Sfon:  1,  inarqnis  of  Ancona,  elill  fur- 
rier extended  his  power  by  a  treaty  concluded  in 
1441.  In  144S  be  ibmiM*  league  vrith  Sforsa, 
the  diiko  of  Milan,  and  tho  republics  of  Genoa, 
Florence,  and  Bologna,  against  Alfonso  of  Arar 
goo,  king  of  Naples.  The  pope  took  piH  with 
tiw  latter,  but  two  victories  of  Sforza  put  an 
end  to  the  war.  In  hia  old  a^e  he  haa  made 
neaea  with  all  the  enemies  of  Venice,  including 
Mohammed  IT.,  when  Jacopo,  tho  last  survivor 
of  his  4  iioaa,  was  brought  a  second  time  be- 
fore the  terrible  ooundl  of  ten,  fidsely  charged 
with  the  assassination  of  its  chief.  The  tribu- 
nal, jealous  of  the  power  aiui  popularity  of  the 
4oge,  condemned  his  son  nrot  to  torture  and 
then  to  exile  in  Crete.  The  young  Foscfiri, 
whose  mind  was  disordered  by  Buffering,  wishing 
after  long  banishtnent  to  see  his  country  aguiu 
at  whatever  peril,  effected  his  return  thither,  but 
being  oondtfnned  aglin,  had  scarodj^  inched 


the  place  of  exUe  when  he  died.  TUi  tnnt  h 
the  subject  of  one  of  Lord  Byron's  tn^cditi 
For  the  old  doge  one  other  hmnillation  remuv 
ed.  He  had  twice  asked  leave  to  resign  b 
office,  but  the  council  had  obliged  him  to  retain 
it.  He  was  now  deposed,  throufrh  the  micltinj. 
tioiia  of  hb  eneciieai  and  died8d^safi«iis 
t^Msmashe  heard  tbebeBs  of  9tlf«aBon» 
to  Venice  the  election  of  a  new  ruler. 

FO8OOLO1  Kioou>  Uqc^  an  Italian  pMti&l 
fflisodlitneotis  writer,  bom  in  tbeiifaiiiiRaiti, 
of  a  Venetian  family,  in  1777,  died  «t  Tartbm 
Green,  near  London,  Oct.  10.  1627.  Eeia 
edneated  in  Yeidoe,  end  In  tte  virimi^  4 
Padua,  His  first  tragedy,  Tif*k,  wasprcHjaetJ 
at  Venice  in  1797,  and  was  so  unsatis^Ktorj  u 
the  anthor  that  lie  hinoeelf  pnbHdicd  tbemv* 
o^t  criticism  of  it  that  appeared.  Exf^ctinfth* 
establishment  of  a  republic  wh«n  thoiDotst 
aristooraoy  of  Veniee  fell  by  the  hand,  of  S^»' 
leon,  his  hopes  were  disappointed  Ly  ibe  trair 
of  Campo  Formio,  which  gav.i  up  Yeaiee  t» 
Austria.  He  retired  with  other  psMtii  to 
Milan,  and  Avroto  a  political  romanfe  cM 
Lettcre  di  due  anumii,  afterward  rt!pi;blii.t!i 
under  the  title  of  Le  vltime  UUm  di  Jaetft 
Ortu.  In  1709  ho  voluntccn^  in  tk  Mi- 
contingent  of  tlie  French  army,  took  part  in  i-. 
defence  of  Genoa  under  Kflsenaj  uid  retontd  to 
Milan,  where  time  was  divided  bctwies 
books  and  pleasure.  When  ia  1802  Napohoi 
aasembled  the  eontnUa  of  Italian  deputies  it 
Lyons  to  provide  a  new  constitatioa  (at  tk» 
Cisalpine  republic,  Foscolo  was  appointed  to  bk 
port  upon  the  state  of  the  country ;  ar.d  ii  u 
elaborate  discourse,  so  bold  that  it  wu  daaa- 
od  unsafe  to  submit  it  to  the  first 
which  was  afterward  published  nnder  the  title 
of  OroMitme  a  Buoiu^parU,  he  cootiwisd^ 
abuses  of  the  military  gOTemmoit  vlun  W 
been  estuhlished  with  the  free  gorimz^- 
which  had  been  promised.  InlSOSbe  v«s«> 
poauted  professor  of  Ttafiaa  doqiienMiitM 
aaivwrsity  of  Pavia,  but  tho  political  kiif^-- 
coca  evinced  in  his  lectures  caused  hi^  cioL-  ^) 
be  soon  soppressed.  At  this  period  he 
lished  his  beautiful  lyric  txjcin  bu 
tragedy  of  Jjaee,  and'  an  Italiau  traaaiaWO  M 
Btmie'a  "ieotimeiitalJoumoy.''  Oatbeull 
of  Napoleon  be  retired  to  Switzerland, 
1816  to  England.  He  wrote  for  tin)  -Eto- 
burgh"  and  "  Quarteriy"  leriews  trtida  oa 
Dante,  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  and  otier  It** 
authors,  delivered  a  course  of  lecture*  oaa*' 
ian  literature,  published  a  volume  of  "Eaip 
on  Petrarch"  (1«'2?\  and  edited  m  cditios* 
the  Divina  Commedia  of  Daute  (liSS). 

FOSSANO  (anc  Foju  Sanus\  a  citT  « 
Piedmont,  in  the  province  of  Cod,  Bt»5*;J 
tho  left  bank  of  the  Stura,  13  m.  N.  E. « W 
and  87  m.  S.  E,  by  railway  from  Turin;  pop. a 
1^5:^,  16,041.  It  is  an  antique,  disnuil,  Wt'^ 
ulai  ly  planned  town,  surroiuided  by  walls,  «m 
defended  by  a  strong  fortress,  which  (^nimanu* 
tho  vnlley  of  tho  Stura  and  the  row 
Franco  by  the  Col  d'Argentiim.  11» ' 
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iiTQ  tunt  upon  arclies  over  the  footpaths,  nnd 
the  passages  in  maaj  places  are  so  low  that  a 
tall  person  ean  harffij  walk  upright  la  Unm, 

FOSSIL  (Lat./tfMtZw,  dug  oat  of  the  ground), 
a  term  formerlj  affiled  to  ail  mineral  sub- 
ctaa«ea,  Vat  now  hbm  to  deriffnate  only  the  re- 
muina  of  organic  bodies  found  in  geological  for- 
mations. The  general  subject  will  be  treated 
nndsr  the  title  Pauboxroloot,  and  the  mor^ 
important  fossil  animala  are  conddered  under 
their  respective  nam^ 

TOSSn.  FOOTPRraTB,  orlOBDNiurae  <0r. 
<  ^fof,  track,  and  Xt^or,  stone),  impreftsions  of  the 
feot  of  animals,  ori^nallj  made  ia  clay,  sand,  or 
mud,  a&d  retained  m  the  shale  or  sandstone 
salting  from  tiie  petrifaction  of  thcf»e  materials. 
Thoj  are  mot  with  chiefly  in  the  new  red  sand- 
stone formation,  or  in  the  ovcrlyinff  strata  of 
tho  lift"^.    Tn  a  few  instances  they  have  been 
found  in  iho  old  red  sandstone  or  upper  devo- 
ninn,  iMtli  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  The 
tTflcks  arc  of  extinct  genera  of  aniinalsi,  and  fre- 
queatly  of  forms  so  strange  that  there  ia  some 
uncertainty  in  referring  them  to  their  appropri- 
ate order  or  even  class  in  the  animal  kingdom ; 
and  It  is  indeed  a  question  as  to  some  of  them 
wlictljer  they  belong  to  the  invertebrate  crnsta- 
cea^  or  to.the  mammalia  of  tlie  higher  division 
ofTertebrata.  Xanyarennn^Cafaiblythe  tracks 
of  reptiles ;  Rome  are  of  batracliians,  others  prob- 
ably of  marsupials^  and  others  of  birds ;  while 
the  plaee  of  many  eaanot  be  positively  deter* 
rained  in  the  last  8  represented  classes.  The 
tracks  vary  in  size  from  gigftntio  imnres$)ion!;  20 
inches  in  length  by  13  to  15  Inbreaath,  suppos- 
ed to  belong  to  monster  batrachians,  to  minute 
marks,  wiiich  resemble  those  made  by  small  iso- 
noi  crustaceans,  or  those  of  the  sow-bug  group. 
They  follow  each  other  in  lines  over  the  surface 
of  the  strata,  and  as  the  slabs  are  split  open  the 
depressions  are  found  to  extOiul  through  many 
layers,  prpri-i^'ly  ni^  i-?  «een  in  tongh  foliated  clay 
when  the  toot  of  an  animal  siuking  in  disarranges 
and  permanently  compresses  its  foliie. — Public 
attention  was  first  directed  to  those  fossils  by 
tlie  Eev.  Dr.  Dunc^m  of  Scotland,  in  Lis  paper, 
aecompanied  with  drawings,  presented  to  the 
roy;il  CMC'cty  of  Edinlni-irh  in  18'28.    In  V.ii^  lio 
tle>«.ru»fd  the  trucks  iotmd  in  great  abundance 

in  two  qntrriesof  new  lediawistone  in  Dum- 

fn'rsijhlrc,  appearing  oh  the  successive  layers  of 
the  rock  throughout  a  thickness  of  at  least  46 
feeU  He  inferred  from  the  repetition  of  their 
occurrence,  that  during  the  deposition  of  the 
sand  of  which  the  rock  was  composed  the  im- 
proc^ions  were  made,  filled  in,  and  buried  up ; 
and  as  the  newer  layers  were  similarly  impress- 
ed, they  too  were  covered  in  their  tnm.  He 
observed  one  lino  of  tracks  extending  from  20 
to  30  feet.  J>r.  Buckland  r^sarded  them  as  the 
traeln  of  Ismd  tor^sea.  In  the  "Geological 
Procwdlngs"  for  "Nfarch,  1831,  ia  a  description, 
by  Mr.  Scrope,  of  impres^ons  of  footsteps  re- 
semUhig  those  of  orabs  seen  npon  the  sarnoe  of 

r.i1oarc<'>u3  tilc-'-tnuo?  of  tTic-  L  ayit  oolite  In  "Wilts 
and  tilonoestershife.    In  the  same  formation 
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(the  forest  marble)  were  found  fossil  remains 
of  crabs.  The  next  discovery  of  fossil  tracks 
was  near  IBHldburghausen,  8uo-Ve1ningen,  in 
1884,  in  the  member  of  tlie  new  red  sandstone 
called  bunUr  Handatein.  They  were  made  ap- 
parently by  a  reptile,  and  were  seen  as  impres- 
sions upon  the  upper  sarfnct,  aril  in  relief  on  the 
under  side  of  the  slabs;  one  measured  13  inches 
in  lencth ;  others  were  8  inches  long  and  0  broad. 
A  little  in  front  of  each  large  track  was  a  8raflll-< 
er  one,  and  the  footstej^  wero  seen  following^ 
^ch  other  in  pairs,  the  fnterrals  Iwtweeo  two 
pairs  being  about  14  inches.  Five  toes  wero 
imprinted  in  each  track,  the  great  toes  apiiciu*- 
ing  alternately  on  one  and  the  other  i^ide.  The 
animal  was  named  eheirotheriutn  by  Prof.  Eanp, 
from  the  resemblance  in  the  form  of  the  track 
to  that  of  the  hand.  Similar  impreMloiis  wero 
afterward  foiind  in  n  rock  of  corresponding  age 
near  Liverpool,  England.  In  studying  tlic  fos- 
sil remains  of  reptile  that  had  been  found  ia 
this  division  of  the  new  red  sandptono  in  Ger- 
many and  in  England,  Prof.  Owen  was  con- 
vinced that  instead  of  saurians,  to  whicli  they 
had  been  referred,  they  belonged  to  the  batra^ 
chian  order,  and  were  the  remains  of  frogs  of 
gigantic  size.  Further  investigations  resulted 
in  the  opinion  that  those  were  the  auintals  that 
made  tiSe  traeks.  Some  ftatnree  in  ^e  fbiiil 

hones  induced  other  distinguished  anatomists  to 

Xd  them  as  belonguag  to  crocodiles^  and  hr 
s  ag^  tiiey  are  referred  to  themamipi- 
alia. — Fossil  tracks  had  b<  i  ii  found  in  the  sand- 
stone of  the  valley  of  the  Ckiunecticut  at  8outh 
Badlejf  Mass.,  aa  fkr  biek  as  the  year  1802, 
which  rosenihled  so  closely  those  of  birds,  that 
they  were  tamiliarly  spoken  of  as  the  tracks  of 
"pwdtry**  and  of  "Hoah's  raven."  They  at- 
tracted, liowcvcr,  no  attention  beyonfl  tlie  im- 
mediate vicinity  wliere  they  wero  found.  In 
1836  others  of  similar  character  wero  observed 
in  tlio  flag^if-jrc-s  p.t  Greenfield,  Mass.,  which 
were  brouglit  from  the  neighboring  town  of 
Montague.  These  trades  were  so  clear  and  well 
defined,  that  they  cotTHnnTMlcd  the  attention  of 
those  employed  abonl  them,  and  one  of  tlie  la- 
borers at  least  Wt»  induced  by  the  singularity 
(■f  t'  e  ]  111  nomenor,  like  Hugh  MiUer  while  ob» 
tierviag  the  fossils  in  the  red  sandstone  he  quar- 
ried, to  become  a  foithful  student  and  zealous 
collector  in  this  department  of  geology.  (See 
the  letter  of  Dexter  Marsh  to  the  editor  of  the 
"American  Journal  of  Scien<  v \o\.  vi.  new  bc- 
riea,  p.  278.)  Among  others,  I>r.  James  Deane 
of  Groenlleld  became  interested  in  these  tradca, 
and  in  March,  1835,  addressed  a  ccimmuuic  ntion 
to  rrof.«IIitdicoek,  state  geologist,  in  which  he 
represented  tliem  as  the  traeics  or  Urfls,  as  h« 
fiupposed,  "of  the  turkey  sj:(  rioF and  in  a  sec- 
ond letter,  against  Prof.  Hitchcock's  declaration 
in  reply,  "  that  they  ooUld  not  be  liie  remdt  of 
organization,"  he  maintained  hifi  conclusion  that 
they  wero  tlie  tracks  of  birds.  He  tiien  caused 
easts  to  be  made  of  some  of  the  specimens,  whidk 
he  sent  in  April  with  a  third  communication  to 
f  rot  Uitchcocic,  and  another  also  to  Prof.  Sil- 
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fiman,  editor  of  the  "  Amoncan  Journal  of  Soi- 
ODoe,"  the  latter  intended  for  publication.  By 
■dvioe  of  Prof.  Hitehoock,  this  disposition  was 
not  made  of  the  communication  for  the  "Jour- 
nal," on  the  groujid  that  he  himself  would  be 
able  to  give  in  a  few  months  a  more  full  and 
satisfactory  paper.  Daring  the  ensoing  summer 
Prof.  Hitchcock  occupied  himself  assidnonsly  in 
investigating  this  subject,  and  near  tlio  clo^o  of 
the  year  he  prepared  the  paper  whioh  appeared 
in  the  number  of  the  Joonial"  for  JTan.  1889. 
In  this  ho  compared  the  tracks  with  those  oj 
living  birdfl|  giving  iUuatrations  of  the  recent  as 
wen  as  foeOi^  taa  idvoMtod  the  opinion  ttiat 
the  tracks  were  iiuidc  by  extinct  species  of  birda, 
and  that  these  were  for  the  most  part  of  the  or- 
d«r  of  0y«lli*  or  long-legged  waders.  He  found 
them  in  3  varieties  of  tne  siindstone  which  oc- 
oor  irregularly  iuterstratified — a  reddish  shale, 
or  ftflnemioaoeoaB  sandstone  passing  into  shale ; 
ft gnqr  micaceous  sandstone;  and  a  very  liard 
Modstone,  not  fissile,  but  very  brittle,  compoB- 
od  of  day  and  sand.  The  beds  attain  in  some 
places  a  thickness  of  more  than  1,000  feet,  the 
tracks  occurring  at  intervals  throughout  the  se- 
rlea.  He  ascertained  their  occurrence  near  the 
Connecticut  river  in  5  places  within  a  distance 
of  80  miles,  and  anticipated  that  many  other  lo- 
caUtiMWOoId  be  discovered  along  the  range  of 
the  sandstone  of  the  Connecticut  valley  within 
and  boyund  the  limits  named.  The  dip  of  the 
strata  containing  the  tracks  varied  from  6°  to 
80° ;  but  the  impressions  were  evidently  made 
while  their  surface  was  level.  Their  occurrence 
through  so  great  a  thickness  of  st  rata  could  only 
be  acoonnteu  for  on  the  supposition  that  the  8ar> 
fooe  was  subsiding  during  the  time  of  the  depott- 
^n  of  the  rock.  Single  tracks  were  frequently 
traced  in  r«|nilar  sucoesaon,  turning  alternately 
to  one  and  the  other  side,  as  birds  sometimes 
walk ;  and  the  surface  of  some  of  the  layers  was 
found  to  be  trodden  thickly  over,  as  is  seen  in 
mvddy  spots  resorted  to  by  docks  and  geese. 

prof.  Hitchcock  described  7  species  of  tracks, 
which  he  called  omithichnites.  one  which  he  fig- 
vrod  measming  foil  16  inches  m  length  and  10  u 
width,  and  recurring  at  intervals  of  4  to  6  feet 
along  the  surface  of  the  rock,  which  distances 
were  thos  the  measure  of  um  strides  of  the 
^ninntl,  His  views,  however,  as  he  afterward 
remarked,  were  not  adopted  by  scientific  men, 
with  a  few  eminent  e.xceptiona.  The  novelty 
of  the  subject,  and  the  discovery  of  new  locali- 
ties and  now  forms  of  the  tracks,  kept  alive  a 
strong  interest  In  the  investigations  which  con- 
tinned  to  ho  prosecuted  by  Prof,  llitobrork. 
Dr.  Deano,  Mr.  Marsh,  Mr.  William  C.  Red- 
field,  and  otlu  rn,  whoso  observations  were  re- 
oorded  chiefiy  in  the  "American  Journal  of 
Science."  In  1840  the  American  association 
of  geidogists  and  naturalists  appointed  a  cotu- 
mittee  to  investigate  the  nature  of  the  tracks, 
and  this  oommlttee  at  the  next  aminal  meeting 
reported  "  that  t]io  evidence  entirely  favors  tlio 
views  of  Pro£  Uitchoook."  The  subject,  alrea- 
dy introdnoed  to  Hm  notio»  of  European  geolo- 


gists by  the  publications  of  Prot  FitrV.corV,  tsi 
brought  prominently  before  the  geological  soci- 
ety of  London  in  1842  by  Dr.  Muitell,  wiio  pre- 
sented a  communication  aoeompaiued  with  ^ed- 
mens  which  he  had  re(^vea  from  Dr.  Dem 
These  served  to  remove  the  scepticism  eoUr- 
tained  by  the  eminent  geologists  and  pslacatgl* 
ogists  of  Great  Britain  upon  the  nstan  cfttt 
tracks,  admitting  which  to  be  of  birds  «sU1k 
Ushad  an  earlier  date  for  the  introdoctin  of 
tiiese  Upeds  ''than  was  aothorlzed  br  tqim- 
tiges  heretofore  discovered,  and  the  thwis  tjf 
the  society  were  warmly  and  unaaiiBOiuiitt- 
pressed  for  so  vahiablo  a  oommnnlwflca.''  OA' 
er  communications  from  Dr.  Deane  sppeirfi 
with  illustrations  in  the  **TranBactioos  rftk 
Amerioan  Aeadsnnr  of  Arts  and  8oeoeii^(fi 
iv.,  1849),  and  ia  the  "Journal  of  the  Acidemj 
of  Natural  Boianeaa'*  (March,  1866)  j  and  at  tbi 
tfane  of  bis  death  in  18B8  a  memoir  iBMMil 

with  YO  hcantifully  cxecute<l  figures  VMpit- 
Bonted  to  the  Smithsonian  institution.  h\i&i 
the  legiali^tare  of  Massachusetts  pnblifltcd  m 
elaborate  report  by  Prof.  Hitchcock  "On  tli« 
Sandstone  of  the  Connecticut  VaUey,  e^>ecsinj 
UiS  Fossil  Footmarks,"  constituting  squrton^ 
ume  of  282  papes  with  60  plates,  illnrtratinjrJ 
species  of  animals  known  only  by  their  foail 
footprints  found  in  this  sandstone.  Tb*  fbflov- 
ing  table,  fovmd  on  p.  174  of  the  report,  prt«Bli 
a  general  view  of  the  results  arrived  at byM 
Hitchcock  as  respects  the  area  over  wl^  tS« 
tracks  are  foimd,  their  number,  and  their  dis- 
tribution in  the  animal  kingdom  aooordiBgto 
the  amagement  of  tiie  anttior: 

iruab«r  of  locslttlM  of  tncks  la  tfct  TlOff  &■  It 

dIaooTered  ••••  ■ 

L«uM«rt]Mewart«asUttawWali«tnMto(BaM)  • 
WMRliofllM«adiloMlMlt«saliiaiaf  tndu   *  >«l 

Whole  number  AfApMiM  In  ttsVlrihraiMrtMaW**  B 

Number  uf  bipeds   * 

Number  of  ^u*dmped«...   * 

With  more  than  4  fe«t......*   * 

WlUiout  proper  frot  

With  an  uncerUin  nuabar...   ! 

Marsupi&luld  snimals  ....,•«••,•*...•.••>....•■••••  J 

TbiclL-tot><l  bints   S 

Narrow-tofd  birda   5 

Omlthotd  liaarda  or  batrachiana   i 

Lltarda  -  V: 

Batrachlans,  the  (Vug  and  ■aluasadar  ** 

Chelonlana,  the  tortoiae  flunil/  ••^  ? 

  * 

.  mriiaaoda^  and  laaaflli.*....».M«""  i 

.ttoaakSTiraim  -  ! 

Of  aaeaftaia  phcs   ' 

Among  the  most  nonarfcahle  of  these  are 

of  the  huge  tracks  supposed  to  belon*  taW*  " 

chianSj  the  dimensions  of  one  of  wmA 

been  already  pi  ven.  This  animal  {otot/*vn  Mc^ 

dii),  though  allied  to  the  frops  and  to  the 

manders,  must  have  been  like  an  ^'"P^"*!* 

size  and  weight.   The  bottom  of  the  hind  m 

appears  to  have  been  fonuabed  with  *^ 

which  extended  beyond  its  msrub  «w  •'■'J 

cd  together  the  4  toes,  and,  though  cDmp«« 

by  Prot  Hitchcock  to  a  snow  shoe,  did  nrt  pr*- 
▼enttheanimal<bsinMngtothedepthof3uKto 

at  least  into  the  mud.  For  a  long  time  to  tij» 
of  more  than  the  8  hmd  feet  was  found  jt» 
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diaoirrered,  pronUed  with  6  toes  each^  and  not 

more  than  ^  as  large  as  the  hind  feet.  The  trncks 
are  very  abundant  Lu  South  Uadiej,  and  one  im- 
mense slab,  too  large  to  be  removed,  lies  hy  the 
fMo  of  tlie  public  road,  ^rescntinp  on  its  nppcr 
f-urface  10  or  more  great  impressious  of  Uio  hind 
feet  of  the  animal.  A  view  of  this  locality  and  slab 
is  given  in  the  frontisjiieicoftlie  work.  Tlietrack 
of  the  hrontozoum  giganUum,  one  of  the  thick- 
toed  birds,  is  very  common  in  Sonth  Hadley,  also 
above  Turner's  falls,  near  Greenfield,  and  at  otli- 
cr  localities.  It  was  originally  described  by  the 
name  of  amithichnita  gigantetUy  and  was  figured 
in  Bnckland's  "  Bridgewatcr  Treatise."  The  an- 
imal was  probably  several  times  larger  than  any 
ostrich.  One  of  its  tracks  will  hold  a  gallon  of 
water.  The  dinomia  of  New  Zealand  is  among 
birds  the  onlr  one  whose  bones  indicate  an  ap- 
proach to  sucli  a  size.  Many  tracks  formerly  sup- 
posed to  have  been  made  bj  birds  are  now  refer- 
red to  the  group  designated  aa  ondfliold  Bsttrda 
or  hatrachians.  This  also  includes  some  enor- 
luous  speoimenSy  as  those  comprised  in  the  new 
^nns  ffigantWuriutiK  Vo  traoe  hieing  ftnind 
of  more  than  2  feet,  and  the-c  hnvinp  3  toes  like 
those  of  birds,  the  anunal  was  naturally  supposed 
to  belong  to  the  ornithic  tribe ;  but  the  dinoveiy 
of  a  trace  of  a  long  tail  in  the  line  of  the  tracks, 
similar  to  that  made  by  living  reptiles,  gives  a 
batrachian  character  to  the  vestigeii  wnich  has 
induced  Prof.  Hitchcock  to  form  this  new  mixed 
eronp.  In  the  t-pecies  G.  eaudatvm  the  whole 
kngth  of  the  foot,  from  the  extremity  of  the 
xniddle  loe  to  the  end  of  the  heel,  is  17.5  inches, 
and  the  whole  area  covered  is  about  a  square 
iboL  From  the  remarkable  raotiUneararrtnge- 
jnent  of  the  tracks  there  ia  pome  prniind  f(<r  «iip- 
posing  that  the  animal  may  iiave  iiud  2  ulher 
leetf  with  the  power  of  walking  on  the  2  hind 
feet  alone  or  on  all  four.  The  reference  of  some 
of  these  tracka  to  the  movement  of  habes,  cither 
upon  the  surface  of  the  land,  as  flome  kinds  are 
known  to  have  the  power  of  progressing,  or  by 
f.wimming  close  to  the  soft  bottom,  is  made  with 
hesitation  by  Prof.  Hitchcock.  One  set  of  marks, 
however,  cutting  tlie  summits  only  of  the  little 
ridges  left  by  the  ripples,  so  strongly  suggests 
this  origin,  that  a  i^cuus  has  been  introduced 
under  the  name  of  ptiliekMUf  from  nukw^ 
fin  or  feathepf  and  t^voc,  traek.  The  trades 
referred  to  insects  are  necessarily  of  very  oh- 
scnre  character :  aome  of  them  are  m  miimte  as 
not  to  exceed  ^  of  an  inch  In  length.  It  hi 
only  by  rea.<on  of  their  continuity  in  long  paral- 
lel rows  that  they  attract  notice.  Those  sup- 
posed to  be  made  by  worms  mneh  resemUe  tte 
tr.ack3  of  similar  crrnMirw  seen  upon  tlio  mtul 
on  the  shores  of  ponds  atter  rains.  It  ia  remark- 
able that  very  few  bones  or  ooprolitesheve  been 
found  among  the  tracks.  As  to  thebonea,  their 
absence  may  be  owing  to  their  being  devoured 
or  washed  away  with  other  vestiges  by  the  ebb 
tidc^  to  other  localities,  or  they  may  have  been 
dissolved  by  water.  Those  discovered  were  not 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  loealitics  that 
ahonnd  ia  tracki^  tboa^^  not  many  milee  off; 


and  adtbongh  occurring  in  flie  seme  geological 

group  with  the  tracks,  the  strata  were  evidently 
somewhat  more  recent  by  reason  of  their  higher 
podtion  in  the  series.  One  locality  of  them 
was  at  East  Windsor,  Conn.,  and  another  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Springfield  armory  in  Ma&sachn- 
setts.  Professor  Jeffries  Wyman  regards  them 
as  unquestionably  the  hones  of  a  reptile,  but 
having  the  reinarkablu  feature  of  hollowness 
of  structure.  Coprolit«s  liave  been  ^soovered 
at  rhiropcp  Falls  and  at  Turner's  fal!?.  Dr. 
Samuci  L.  Dana,  on  analyzing  those  from  tlte 
flfflMr  locality,  detected  nrlc  acid  in  about  the 
same  proportion  that  is  found  in  some  varieties 
of  guano.  This,  considered  in  connection  with 
the  other  ingredients,  led  him  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  ooprolite  was  that  of  a  "  bird  belong- 
ing to  the  class  which  has  deposited  the  beds  of 
guano."  ("  American  Journal  of  Science,"  vol. 
xlviii.  p.  60.)  Impresslona  of  raindropsi  exact- 
ly like  those  madie  in  soft  mud  dnmg  heavy 
showers,  are  very  abundant  over  the  surfac^of 
maity  of  the  slabs  containing  the  Ibotpftnte; 
and  ftntows  are  also  frequently  nottoed  like 
those  left  by  tbo  waves  npon  the  sand,  wjildi 
are  now  nniversally  recognized,  even  npon  the 
strata  of  mabh  older  formatiou^  and  desorihed 
as  ripple  marks. — Tlio  numerous  specimens  of 
tracks  collected  in  the  valley  of  the  Coonecti- 
out  are  for  the  most  part  to  be  found  in  the 
cabinets  of  Amherst  and  Yale  colleges,  tlio  Wes- 
ley au  university,  the  Boston  society  of  natural 
history,  and  in  die  private  collection  made  bj 
Dr.  John  0.  Warren  of  Boston.  The  trn?tc<a 
of  the  will  of  the  lion.  Samuel  Appleton  of 
Boston  appropriated  $10,000  to  be  expended 
for  Amherst  colh^co  in  the  erection  of  n  pnitablo 
building  for  a  scientific  coDeetion.  Tiiis,  called 
the  Appleton  cabinet,  wa.^  furnished,  tnrongh 
tlio  liberality  of  others,  with  sufBcient  funds  to 
secure  a  large  collection  of  these  specimens, 
President  Uitchcock  iiimself  contributing  a 
series  of  them,  valued  at  $2,000.  The  lower 
Ktory  of  tlie  building,  100  feet  long  and  80  wide, 
is  exclusively  appropriated  to  their  arrange- 
ment, and  is  near^  filled  with  them.  Some  of 
the  largest  slabe  are  80  feet  lon^  and  others  are 
from  8  to  10  feet  square,  weighmg  nearly  a  ton 
each.  They  are  generally  arranged  on  tbefar 
edges  npon  strong  tables,  and  so  placed  tbtl 
both  surfaces  are  exposed  to  view,  one  side 
presenting  the  footprint  depressed  and  the 
other  in  relied  The  whole  nnmher  of  in* 
dividual  tracks  exceeds  8,000. — Otlier  discov- 
eries of  fossil  footprints  followed  those  made 
in  the  Oonneellont  vaDey.  lif  r.  William  OL 
Pfflfirld  in  1842  fonnd  one  in  the  New  Jersey 
red  siKidstone  at  Buonton,  presenting  S  tliidc 
toes  fomished  with  claws  or  nails  ^  the  track 
raeasnred  0  inches  in  length  by  8|-  m  breadth. 
Mr.  Logan  about  the  same  time  diw^overed 
what  appeared  to  Prof.  Owen  to  be  reptilian 
tracks  m  the  strata  of  the  coal  formation  in 
Nova  Scotia,  tlio  first  indication  of  an  air- 
breathing  animal  so  low  in  the  scries  of  forma- 
tions. This  waa  followed  in  1844  by  a  desoripi; 
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tion  of  nnmcrons  traoka  met  with  at  several 
placed  in  Westmorehind  co.,  Penn^  bj  Dr. 
Alfred  T.  King.  The  strata  which  oontuned 
them  were  sandstones  of  tho  coal  formation. 
The  impressions  were  remarkably  distinct,  some 
being  apparently  of  a  biped  with  8  toes,  and 
otiiers  of  qoadrnpeds  having  5  toes,  some  npon 
all  their  feet,  and  others  npon  the  hind  feet 
alooa,  with  4  toes  upon  the  fore  feet.  These 
veatigw  w«ra  evidently  reptilian,  and  prodnoei 
crciit;;rc-  c>f  ki:u1rL''l  ^.tniclnro  t'>  tin'  r.heiro- 
therivm  of  Europe.  The  paper  of  Dr.  King  a|>- 
peflnd  im  the  **Pirooee^iigB  of  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia  "  for  Nov.  and 
Dec  1844.  and  in  the  "  American  Journal  of 
BoieneeJ"  vol.  ilviU.  p.  S48.  In  1649  Mr.  laue 

Lea  of  rhiladelphiii  iuu-uiinrod  tho  cirr-rrcnco 
of  footprints  of  a  large  reptile  at  X^ottsrille, 
PeniL,  ui  the  ved  ebtM  Ibnnation  which  un- 
deriiea  the  coal  ineasarcs;  and  in  1851  Prof. 
jS.  D.  Kogem  discovered  iu  the  same  forma- 
tioD  other  tracks  of  4-footed  animals,  with  6  toes 
on  all  their  feet.  In  1850  tracks  of  a  reptile, 
supposed  to  be  a  chelonian,  were  observed  in 
the  old  red  Modstone  at  Cummingstone,  Bn^ 
land.  Mr.  Logan  in  1852  found  tracks  of  an 
Animal  in  the  Potsdam  saadstune  of  Canada, 
whleh  neeoppoeed  byFroC  Owen  to  have  been 
made  by  more  thin  one  species  of  articulate  nni- 
mak,  probably  aliit-d  to  tho  king  crab  or  limu- 
ba.  Prof.  James  Hall,  in  the  ^*Beport  on  the 
Palroontology  of  New  York,"  vol.  iL,  describes 
tracks  of  gasteropoda,  Crustacea,  &C.,  "which  are 
mot  with  in  the  strata  of  the  Clinton  gronp. 

FOSTER,  Jambs,  an  English  dissentmg  min- 
ister, bom  in  Exeter,  Sept  16,  1097,  died  Nov. 
5,  1753,  He  was  educated  in  his  native  citv, 
began  to  preadi  in  1718,  and  after  removiqg 
from  Devon^lra  to  Mclboarne,  and  thence  to 
Ashwick,  succeeded  Dr.  Gale  as  pastor  in  Bar- 
bican, London,  in  1784  He  8al;»^qneatly  bo« 
eaaie  leetorer  at  Oe  Old  Jewry,  and  in  1Y44 
minister  at  Pinner's  hall.  His  reputation  for 
eloquence  was  such  that  persons  of  every  nml^ 
wita,  llree  thinken,  and  dergymen  of  duftceoi 
persuasion%flookeatohMrhiiD.  Fopetuigfaii 
praise: 

XMSMdMt  y outer,  If  hm  wfll.  excel 

Ten  metropi'llisn*  in  prpscMng  well; 

and  Savage  ascribed  to  him  aluuo  the  art  ^'  at 
once  to  charm  the  ear  and  mend  the  heart^ 

B  ulin^broke  erroneously  attributed  to  him  tho 
saying  :  "  Where  mystery  begins,  religion  ends." 
Beside  many  sermons,  ho  published  an  "Essay 
on  Fundamentals,  especially  tho  TrinttT"  f 1 720) ; 
"Defence  of  tlie  Usefulness,  Truth,  and  Excel- 
lency of  the  Christian  Religion"  (1781) ;  and 
**DW>nr8es  on  the  Principal  Branches  of 
Katnral  Religion  and  Social  Virtue"  (London, 
1749-'63). 

FOSTER,  John,  an  English  essayist,  bom  in 
Haliftx,  Yorkshire,  Sept.  17,  1770,  died  at  Sta- 
nleton,  near  Bristol,  Oct.  15, 1843.  In  early  life 
he  was  engaged  in  the  bosio^  of  a  weaver,  to 
iridoh.  bo veveiy  M  to  afimennallebor.beiuid 
aainviDdbledUikei  and  at  the  age  of  iVi  her* 


ing  uuited  with  the  I>a{i>liat.  church,  he  res^Tid 
to  devote  himself  to  the  ministry,  sod  tuii^i-A 
his  studies  at  the  Baptist  college  in  Bri^to. 
He  commenced  his  career  as  a  preachers  Nd?. 
castle-on-Tyne  iu  1798^  and  afterward  went  to 
Dublin,  and  endeavored  uosuooesBfoIly  to  uub 
lish  himself  eitlier  as  a  preacher  or  sdioolinHUr. 
In  1797  lie  went  to  a  Baptist  chapel  in  Chk^ 
ter,  and  thence  aocoesaively  to  Downeod  b 
and  to  fnauf  In  1804;  Mt  fhoogb  liiipcieb- 
ing  was  powerful,  it  made  Utile  or  no  impftsaon 
on  the  pt^ilar  mind.  While  at  FroiM  teiat 
piiblUhed  his  eelebreted  »&»ays,"  aod  AiW 
came  the  prinrif  inl  rfniirHMTtor  to  the  ''EcStefie 
Beview,"  the  aritcles  for  which  (185  iamdNt) 
fcnned  ma  almoateaKdiui^UtenttyldMrirli 
years.  In  1817  he  returned  to  Dowoeod,  irb« 
he  wrote  his  "  E&aav  on  the  £vib  of  Poptdir 
Ignorance,"  in  which  be  gives  sn  S{^i4^ 
scriptii  in  of  tliebarbnri>m  prevailing  in  th^k'ir 
classes  of  tho  Englisli  populatioo,— a simcucn 
which  be  calls ' '  a  gloomy  monotony ;  death 
out  his  dance."  His  health  failing,  he  tbeo  m- 
ploy odhimself  chiefi v  in  preparing  "xoth  for  tk 

Sress,  though  pteaehing  at  mterrals  nod  Hi 
enth.  ITc  •sras  a  profound  thinker  and  a  pow- 
erful writer.  Tiie  "Lite  and  CorrespoDC^k^' 
of  Fteter  (2  vols.  8vo.),  edited  by  J.  L  RylM 
was  published  in  His  "  Bistoricsl  ui 

Biographical  Essiiys  appeared  in  LoodcB  h 
1859  in  3  vols. 

FOSTER,  RAin>oi.pn  8.,  D.D.,  an  Aowicii 
Methodist  clergyman,  bora  in  WHliim^ 
Ohio,  Feb.  22, 1820.    He  received  hisedootfifli 
at  Augusta  college,  Ky.,  entered  the  ou'uK'T^ 
the  age  of  17,  and  was  received  fstotbOyi 
conference,  and  appointed  to  travel  a  ciKC* 
in  the  mountain  regioa  oi  westers  Tafok 
inifle  atattoned  tttOnidiniali  In  IMS  hi 
a  series  of  letters  entitled  "OhiectioM  to  Oil- 
TiniiBi.'-  In  1858  he  received  the  lan^j 
degree  of  D.D.  fKm  Oe  OUe  Wedeju 
versity.    In  1864  Hb  published  a  ^^^tV  ertife 
"Christian  Parity;"  in  1855  anoilidr  «md 
the  «'Miiiiiti7^  the  limes."  Inl8»kini 
elected  presidctit  of  fba  Jforth-W«tCTnffl- 
veruty  at  Evanston,  TH^  a  post  he  still  1^ 
FOTHERINGAT,  a  parisb  and  TiQiit  of 
Northamptonshire,  England,  on  the  met  !^ 
21  m.  N.  E.  of  Northampton.  It*  Cuaw 
the  birthiJaee  of  Richaid  III.,  and  Ibe  scene  a 
the  imprisonment,  trinl.  nml  OAt;>f'iitioD  of*tt 
oueen  of  Scots,  was  foundiL-U  m  the  roign  dm 
Conqueror,  and  pulled  down  by  Jfime* 
after  his  accession  to  the  English  throoe.^^ 
village  contains  a  handsome  chtirch,  fn'** 
were  buried  Edward  and  Richard,  (lute*  « 
York,  tho  former  slain  at  ikgioooart  uA  v» 
latter  ul  Wakefield.  ,  .. 

FOUCAULT,  Lfos,  a  French  MtnrsI  r'' 
losopher,  bom  in  Paris,  Sept.  18,  l^l'-J.^'j; 
studjring  medicine  he  was  deeply  imiw**^  7 
the  discoveries  of  Dagnerre,  and  tumoJ  ^' 
tention  exclusively  to  opUcs.  Be  np^'^J  ^. 
quired  wolidenoy  in  this  bnaek  «r  di»»^ 
fhUowpbjf  ttod  in  1644 he  Mde^^'B^ 
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nating  electric  apparattu,  wMdiwas  at  once 
adopted  bj  natoral  philoaoidim  for  aU  th^ 

physical  experiments,  while  it  was  also  used  as 
a  means  of  lighting  loxge  factories  or  yards. 
WUkHippolTte  Fiaean  he  made  a  series  of  deli- 
cate and  vnfnablo  experiments  upon  the  phe- 
Doiiitiiia  of  light.  He  solved  a  problem  which  had 
attracted  the  attention  of  Wheatstooti  ikngo, 
and  many  others ;  demonstrating,  by  a  very  in- 

Snioos  contrivance,  that  the  velocity  of  light 
Ters  materially  while  paaeing  through  a  va- 
OQom  or  through  transparent  bodies.   He  was 
BO  less  sacccssful  in  mechanics  than  he  had  been 
in  optics ;  b^  means  of  the  pendulum  he  gave  a 
ttaw  and  sinking  demonstration  of  the  rotatory 
Bioiion  of  the  earth ;  and  hj  thto  curious  ex- 
pttriment,  which  hns  been  repe^ed  all  over  the 
fvwldby  edentifiomenandMrnedaedetiea,  Fon- 
MRiH  Is  perhaps  better  knoim  than  by  almost  any 
of  his  other  discoveries.  The  gyroscope,  another 
lofltrument  with  whicih  he  experimented,  not 
cibrda  new  itfdieatlonB  of  the  e«rHi*s  ro- 
tatiort,  and  serves  to  nieasnro  it,  but  furnishes  a 
ineana  of  determining  astronomical  positions 
witiMot  obeenratJon  of  tte  heaveiM.  FouoanH 
■was  rewarded  for  his  labors  by  nn  appointment 
to  an  important  post  in  the  imperial  observatory 
ait  Paris,  and  ainoe  1846  be  has  been  engaged 
in  famiiihing  weekly  Mioottfio  fM^On  to  the 
Journal  de»  dibaU. 
FOUOHE,  JosxvfL,  Napoleon*k  minister  of 

Cklice,  born  at  I.a  Martmi^re,  near  Nantes, 
ay  29,  1763,  died  in  Trieste,  Dec  25,  1820. 
A  delicate  constitution  unfitted  him  for  uie  pro- 
fession of  his  father,  who  was  a  ship  owner  and 
sea  captain.  He  was  sent  to  Paris  to  stndy  at  the 
Oratoire^  but  did  not  take  lioly  orders.  lie  offi- 
ciated as  professor  of  philosophy  in  Arras  and 
other  towns,  and  in  1788  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  college  of  Nantes.  He  married  about  that 
time,  became  an  advocate,  founded  a  republic^in 
association  in  Nantes,  was  chosen  in  1792  mem- 
ber of  the  national  convention,  voted  for  the 
immediate  execution  of  Lonia  XYI.,  and  in  1798 
proceeded  to  Lyons  with  OoUot  d'nerboi& 
charged  with  the  execution  of  the  decree  issued 
\j  the  oonTentiqii  against  that  city.  During 
llio  oomee  of  5  mootitB  several  thousand  per- 
sons were  put  to  death  at  Lyons,  and  more  th.iu 
doable  the  number  were  driven  into  exile.  By 
meaas  of  a  teleseope  goiiehi  was  an  eye- wltneoe 
of  some  (if  those  hutcheries  from  a  distance.  One 
of  them  took  place  under  the  window  of  a  hotel, 
wberewHhSOJaoobinsandaOoonrtesansbewae 
enpaged  at  dinner,  and  the  ]wrty  rose  from  the 
table  to  enjoy  the  bloody  tpeotade.  After  his  re- 
turn to  Paris  he  was  eleeted  presldeiit  of  the 
Jacobin  club  (June  4, 1794);  Ilis  influence  and 
opposition  gave  umbrage  to  Robespierre,  who 
caused  him  to  be  ezpeued  from  the  club ;  but 
he  rejoined  it  after  the  execution  of  Robespierre 
(July  38, 17i^),  upon  whom  be  now  endeavored 
to  throw  all  the  oQioa  of  Ms  vtolent  proeeedfaiea 
at  Lrons.  But  he  was  denounced  as  a  terror- 
ist, driven,  from  the  convention  (Aug.  9,  1796), 
aadpUwedoador  anaa^  but  jwrtowd  toMberty 


by  the  amnesty  of  Oct  26, 1796.  He  afterward 
soeaaodod  fn  tagrafciating  himself  with  Barras^ 

the  president  of  the  directory,  by  betraying  to 
him  the  movements  of  Babei^  The  latter  waa 
guillotined  in  1707,  and  FoooM  was  rewarded 
with  a  largo  interest  in  the  outfit  of  the  array, 
and  iu  Sept.  1798,  by  being  made  ambai^sador 
to  the  CisalpbM  rejpnUio.  In  iSb»  b^^inning  of 
1799  he  was  sent  m  the  same  capacity  to  II ol- 
land,  but  was  soon  called  to  Paris  to  enter  upon 
the  duties  of  minister  of  fKilice  (July  81).  He 
adopted  rigorous  measures  against  political  agi- 
tators, without  distinction  of  party,  cooperated 
in  the  coup  d'etat  of  the  18th  Brumaire  (Nov, 
6, 1799),  and  strengthene<l  Bonaparte's  position 
by  his  vigilance  in  detecting  royalist  and  Jacobin 
conspiracies ;  but  the  first  consul,  who  distrusted 
the  mercenary  and  intriguing  disposition  of  his 
minister,  discarded  him  as  soon  as  the  appar- 
ent return  of  tranquillity  rendered  it  practical 
ble  to  dispense  with  his  services.  The  suppree- 
skm  of  the  nrfnlstry  of  police,  and  themuon  of 
the  office  with  the  mini.<try  of  jiisticc  under  the 
charge  of  a  superior  Judge,  was  the  pretext  for 
his  dwaissal  (Sept.  180S).  He  wasmade  a  aen* 
ator,  a  post  which  yielded  him  about  $13,000 
annually,  and  Napoleon  rewarded  him  beside 
wtth  hdf  of  the  rseerve  ftmd  in  the  treasury  of 
the  police,  which  amounted  to  nearly  $500,000. 
In  1804,  when  Napoleon's  position  became  more 
aompl{cated,Foucn4  was  again  employed.  He  op- 
posed the  execution  of  the  duke  d'Enghien,  and 
told  Napoleon  that  it  was  worse  than  a  crime, 
that  it  was  a  blunder a  saying  which  has  since 
become  proverbial.  After  the  establishment  of 
the  empire,  he  was  formally  reinstalled  as  min- 
ister of  police  (July  10, 1804),  and  under  his  ad- 
ministration tranquillity  and  order  were  secured 
at  lionic,  while  Napoleon  was  engaged  in  fighting 
his  battles  abroad.  In  1 809  he  received  the  title 
of  duke  of  Otranto,  with  a  large  pension  from 
the  revenues  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  In  the 
same  year,  at  the  time  of  the  landing  of  the 
English  on  the  ialand  of  Waloheren,  while  Cr^tet 
the  minister  of  the  interior  was  rick,  ¥onA/k 
managed  his  department  along  with  his  oWB» 
and  oanaed  the  whole  national  goard  of  France 
to  be  pot  In  moCioo.  In  Mi  wtten  to  the  pre- 
fect.-! lie  referred  to  the  absence  of  the  emperor, 
and  called  upon  France  to  show  to  Europe  that 
although  the  genius  of  Ifapotoon  Imparted  ^ry 
to  France,  his  presence  was  not  required  to  pro- 
tect the  country.  The  last  expression  gave  of- 
ftnoe  to  Kapoleon,  although  he  approvM  of  hie 
measures  in  themselves.  In  the  following  year, 
Napoleon  having  opened  secret  negotiations 
wttn  the  court  of  8t.  Jameo,  Fonohe,  in  igno- 
rance of  this  fact,  and  without  consulting  the 
emperor,  deqwtched  the  speculator  Ouvrard  to 
London  with  the  same  otj^et;  upon  which  the 
English  government  put  an  end  to  all  negotia- 
tions, and  Fouch4  was  dismissed  (June  5,  1810). 
SavBiy  beeaaalliiioocessor,  and  the  governor- 
ship of  Rome  was  assigned  to  Fouch6.  as  a  sort 
of  honorable  exile.  But  thoash  he  did  not  go 
to  Bonne^  ha  waa  oompeUad  to  leave  IVaaoe^  OB 
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UinAising  to  WUfUte  Mrtata  niograph  let- 
ters of  Napoleon  and  other  iinportmit  docu- 
meata,  and  was  ool/  permitted  to  oome  back  oa 
oonffitioa  of  gtving  fhem  vp.  1618,  Napoto^ 
on  was  again  obliged  to  endnre  liis  indispensable 
services,  aud  employed  him  as  governor  of 
lUTzift  and  in  other  capadtiea.  Bat  lie  waa 
among  the  first  to  foresee  the  appronclnn;^  end 
of  Napoleon's  power,  and  having  been  sent  to 
Rome  he  governed  hia  condn<£  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  fall  of  bis  master,  and  concluded 
a  treat/  with  Murat  reflpecting  the  evacuation 
of  the  fortresses  under  the  oondition  that  the 
garrisons  should  not  servo  against  the  allies  for  a 
yeai\  In  Jan.  1814,  he  wrote  to  the  emperor  from 
Borne,  reoommending  the  adoption  of  a  more 
*  conciliatory  policy.  Returning  to  France  in  the 
nring,  he  announced  at  Lyons  aud  at  Avignon 
the  approaching  fall  of  Napoleon,  nnd  entered 
Paris  2  daya  before  Uieooantd'Artois.  On  April 
28  he  wrote  again  to  Napoleon,  urging  him  to 
leaTeEll'u  for  the  United  States.  Attne  same 
timo  he  pot  himself  in  communication  with  the 
Bourbent.  They  8uspe<yted  bim^  however,  and 
OHir^K)lcon'B  return  from  Elba  issued  an  order 
for  hia  arrest;  but  he  contrived  to  make  his  es- 
cape, and  became  for  tiia  8d  time  Napoleon's 
minister  of  police,  whOolie  was  at  the  same  time 
Talleyrand's  corre^andonti  the  tool  of  the  court 
of  ^m«0rr^  at  Ghent^  and  thft  boaom  friend  of  tba 
liberal  deputies  in  the  chamber.  Aflcr  the  hiMlo 
of  Waterloo  he  sent  for  Dupont  de  i'Eore,  Ltitj- 
etto,  and  ofhen^  and  made  «•  of  their  repal^oaa 
•feelings  to  precipitate  the  overthrow  of  the  em- 
peror ;  ana  after  his  master^s  final  abdication  he 
became  the  leader  of  theiwovisional  government 
(June  28,  1815).  He  was  appointed  for  the  4th 
time  minister  of  police  by  Louis  XYUI.  (July 
6Xbiil,plaoedbetw«en  tbo  oppoaitioa  of  tho  ex- 
treme repnblicana  and  the  extreme  royalists, 
his  position  became  intolerable.  Ue  presented 
to  the  king  2  reports  on  the  distorbed  state 
of  France,  which  created  a  great  sensation,  and 
which  are  the  best  of  his  political  writings.  lie 
resigned  the  ministry  Sept.  19,  1815,  and  was 
appointed  ambassador  at  Dresden,  bnt  was  de- 
pnyed  of  that  ofBoe  by  the  kw  of  Jan.  16, 1816, 
whi<  li  afTeoted  all  wlio  had  voted  for  the  death 
of  Louis  XYL  From  Dresden  he  removed  to 
Prague,  where  ho  spent  about  2  years ;  and  hav- 
ing become  in  1818  a  naturalixed  subject  of 
Austria,  he  resided  for  some  time  in  JLinta,  and 
for  the  reai  of  hia  lift  In  Ttieato.  In  1816,  2 
years  afler  the  deatli  r)f  hia  fifit  wift^  he  mar- 
ried MUe.  de  Gasteliane,  whose  family  WM  one 
of themostinflnentialfaiAiz;  so greatwaathe 
charm  of  his  intellect  and  conversation,  that  he 
gained  her  affections  notwithstanding  his  ad- 
iriBoedage.  Slio  died  in  1850.  Hisfortnnewas 
immense,  and  he  left  to  his  children  nearly 
000,000.  Hia  domain  of  Ferri^res  et  Pontcarr^, 
which  now  belongs  to  the  Rothschilds,  waa  ono 
of  the  finest  in  France.  Napoleon  is  reported 
to  have  said  in  St.  Udentt;  "Fouch6  is  a  mis- 
creant of  all  colors,  apriest)  a  tiirorbt,  and  ono 
»ho  took  an  active  part  in  ma^y  bloody  aoeaio 
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all  your  secrets  out  of  you  with  an  air  of  ohu- 
ness  and  nnoonoem.  Ue  is  very  rkh|  hit  Ini 
riohea  havo  beoQ  badly  acquired.  Bs  ww 

was  my  confidant.    Never  did  be  approa^n  I 
without  bending  to  the  ground:  bat  lamr 
had  esteem  fiMrnim.  I  employed  lite  wnif 
as  an  instrument."    Bourrienne  says:  "Fooie  I 
never  regarded  a  benefit  in  any  other  ligk  tba 
as  a  means  of  iryuring  his  benefsctor."  Ha 
Memoiret     F<niche^  published  by  Alpbis^d*  I 
Beauchamp  in  1824,  have  been  deckred 
ryphal  by  the  courts  in  Paris,  at  tho  nm 
the  heirs  of  Foucli(5.    But  it  is  known  tint 
FuQchu  leil  memoirs  in  munoscript,  and  it  ii 
supposed  that  aomo  of  them  wwe  and  Ijf  K  | 
de  Beauchamp. 

FOCLD,  AcuiLLK,  a  French  statesmvi,  bon 
of  Jewish  parents  in  Paris,  Oct.  31, 18(K).  Ai 
an  early  age  he  entered  the  coaating  houe  d 
his  father,  who  died  in  1855,  and  who  vu'iie 
head  of  the  still  existing  bankios  firm  of  B.  L 
Fonld  and  Fould  Oppenheim.  la  1848  Imvm 
elected  to  the  chamber  of  deputies,  and  is  184B 
to  the  constituent  assembly.  Having  repeald]; 

given  evidence  of  hia  fioandsl  ahiiiiy  po- 
tied  dexterity,  and  abovo  all  of  UsloTiltjb) 
Louis  Knpolcon,  lie  became  his  confidant  indfifc 
vate  banker  and  in  1849  his  minister  of  finiMi 
He  retired  nom  tho  ministry,  Jan.  25, 165S,  m 
occasion  of  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of 
the  Orleans  fiuuily,  to  which  be  was  ofnond. 
Ho  waa  made  a  aenator,  and  aftennidMlMr 
of  state  (JtilvSO),  and  minister  oCtfatinpaU 
household  (Dec  14,  1852). 

FOULIS,  SoBKBT,  a  Sooteh  printer,  bon  is 
Glasgow,  April  20,  1707,  died  in  EdinbQr?^:n 
1776.   lie  was  a  barber's  aporentioe,  but 
mider  the  notice  of  Dr.  HntoMaoD,  profesnr  tf  | 
moral  i)hilo3ophy  at  Glasgow  univeraty,  w 
encouraged  to  perfect  Lis  education  and  b«Mi» 
a  printer  and  iKioksellcr.    In  company  with  Uj  | 
brother  Andrew  (born  Xdv.  23,  1712,died8«. 
18,  1775)  ho  made  journeys  to  England  and  Ol 
continent  dnriog  the  anmmers  in  oonneiiMi 
with  his  new  business,  and  employed  liijfiK 
ten  in  teacliing.   In  1731>  be  was  ensbM  to 
open  a  ihop  in  Glasgow,  and  in  the  fall<>n)g 
year  to  commence  publishing.  InlT4*li«W 
appointed  printer  to  the  universitr,  ind  nft*- 
ward  took  Andrew  into  partnership.  Tb<^  | 
editiona  were  remarkable  for 
de^oe,  those  of  Uie  Gre^  and  Latin  dia« 
ranking  Avith  tho  best  of  the  fumous  A!i^b« 
series.  The  Foulia  edition  of  Deoietrioiit*- 
leraos  De  FlomtHetu  (1743)  is  thoogfat  liM 
tho  first  Grook  work  published  in.  Gla.^'^ 
Among  the  most  valoable  productioui  ot  ^ 
press  were :  Hocaoe  (limo^  1744),  tbeibs*  « 
-vvJiich  were  httngnp  in  the  university  with  tie 
offer  of  a  rewiua  for  the  discovery  of  any  cn\c 
in  them;  Homer  (4  vdsi  foL,  1756-'^);  Tba 
cydides,  in  Greek  and  Latin  (8  vols.  iJo^fti 
1759);  Herodotus,  in  Greek  and  Latin 
12ma,  1761);  X«nophon,in  Greek  and  LsOQ 
(IS  Tola.  ISnM,  ItVi^Di  Qiv'»  t"^ 
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In  time  an  amplo  fortnuo,  which  they  lost  hy 
aa  imsaooes^ul  attempt  to  grtabliah  at  Qla^gow 
aa  trnkaaj  of  painting  and  aenlptara  Ibr 

^trnetion  of  Tonng  men. 

JOUNDATION,  a  term  a{^lie<l  to  that  por- 
doa  of  a  building  whieh  aenres  as  a  hasU  on 

which  to  erect  tbo  snporstrnrtnre.  Fonndations 
may  be  divided  into  two  cia^ii,  natural  md 
ir^ciaL   TIm  flnt  claa  may  bo  again  divided 
into  foundations  on  dry  ground  and  foundations 
onder  water.   Under  the  first  of  these  subdivi- 
liani  aeveral  etiM  nugr  be  CMMitoed,  depending 
npon  the  character  and  position  of  thn  bearing 
stratnm ;  if  this  be  of  solid  rock  or  indurated 
gravel,  no  further  precanttoii  wiU  be  reqntoad 
ihan  to  level  the  fonndation  pit,  that  tho  ma 
marj  m^y  start  from,  a  horizontal  bed;  any 
liMgiilttitiaawhkil  iiui(f  (MsnriMId  be  filled 
with  concrete  rather  than  with  mnsonry,  as  the 
compression  of  tlic  mortar  joints  wili  inevitably 
caose  irregular  settlement,  nnleea  cement  is  on- 
ployed,  and  the  mortar  Joints  kept  aa  doee  as 
possible.   Gravel  forms  one  of  the  beat  of  soils 
on  which  to  build,  being  nearly  iucotnproasible, 
easily  lereUed,  and  unaiSected  by  expoaare  to 
the  atmosphere.  .Sand,  too,  is  almoet  inoom- 
pressible,  and  us  hmp;  :v8  it  can  bo  kept  from 
eaoMm^ean  be  empk>jed  with  advaatage. 
SoRcl  foek  If  not  deatrabie  In  pnietloe,  owing  to 

■  lali  tr  and  expense'  (  f  levelling  it,  and  tlie 
difficulty  nsnaUr  enierienoed  in  large  works  of 
fMBteg  fhe  bed  entfrely  of  tlib  material,  end  of 
Ihns  nvoidinfT  titc  langer  of  irrc^lar  settlement, 
A  striking  illustration  of  the  latter  difficulty 
oeemTod  Id  birflding  the  piers  of  a  large  aque- 
duct, as  mentioned  hy  Hughes  in  hia  "  I'ajiors 
on  the  FotmdatioDs  of  Bridges;*'  10  of  those 
pien  were  ftnmded  on  gravel,  and  the  masonry 
appeared  without  a  flaw  when  carried  up  to  the 
height  of  50  feet;  tlie  11th,  however,  was 
founded  partly  on  gravel  and  partly  on  very 
Iiard  rock,  and  after  being  carried  up  to  about 
SO  feet  was  fissured  throughout  its  entire 
height,  owing  to  the  gravel  yielding  slightly, 
while  the  rock  was  incompressible.  As  in- 
stazKsoa  of  tho  expense  of  preuarlnff  a  level 
bod  in  hard  rock,  we  mtj  mention  ue  Eddy- 
-♦orK»,  Ik']]  Rock,  Skerryvore,  and  Minot's 
L-edgo  lijjhthousea.  For  foundations  under 
water,  it  is  often  sufficient,  and  generally  fea> 
sible  except  in  tho  ca<«  of  a  rock  bottom,  to 
bring  op  a  number  of  isolated  supports  or  piles. 
In  other  instances,  however,  a  solid  foundation 
iM  required,  and  this  can  bo  laid  on  the  ground 
tmlese  there  is  liability  to  soonr,  or  the  firm 
ground  underlies  a  soft  stratum  which  must  bo 
removed ;  la  either  of  the  latter  itistsncieH,  tbe 
ynntetremt  be  temporarily  eiohided  from  the 

'^Ito  <if  the  foundation. — Artlfic'uil  f  luncLition'^ 
mar  also  be  divided  into  ordiuaiy  ibuodations 
end  iboodatlooa  under  water.  Of  the  first  kind 
we  hare  two  general  cases:  1,  when  tlio  frroond 
ia  aoft  bot  not  fluid ;  and  3,  when  it  is  of  a  semi- 
floldMtnfek  SoftgnrandnMjeitlMrbeoaDMil- 
Idnted  bj  driving  pUee  into  it  wta  it  beeouM 


w>  tompwwifl  as  to  prevent  the  pfles  from 

sinhing  by  the  lateral  friction  produced;  or  a 
platform  of  iasdnesi  timber,  or  oonorete  m^  be 
uilKpoMd  between  the  mboe  of  ttie  grond 
and  tiie  Buporstructure,  thus  distributing  the 
wOight  d  the  latter  over  a  large  extent  of  besr- 
inganr&oe.  Artiftdal fbondations nnder water 
fonn  the  most  difficult  olam  with  whirli  tho 
engineer  has  to  contend.  It  the  ground  be  of 
tolerable  firmness,  it  may  be  enclosed  wtth  n 
dam ;  bat  there  is  alwars  danger  of  the  bottom 
bMOff  lifted  by  tbe  pressure  of  the  water,  and 
weignffaur  the  ground  with  |>kidEing  and  itonee 
ia  generally  resorted  to  as  a  pre%'ontive  measure. 
If  tho  ground  in  i>emi-fluid,  the  construction  of 
n  eodbr  dam  le  impossible,  and  the  best  mode 
of  proceeding  is  to  sink  the  work  in  Urge  eaia- 
acHis,  tbe  bottom  having  been  first  covers  with 
n  bed  of  fascine  work,  weighted  and  sunk  with 
stones  or  brickwork.  T\-M  metliod  ia  mnch  used 
by  the  Dutch  in  their  hydraulic  works,  uud  the 
ludne  beds  are  often  of  large  dimensions  and 
sovoralfeot  in  thicknesss.  The  bundles  of  fas- 
cines cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  are 
securely  bound  with  tarred  rope  and  strength- 
ened with  poles  and  wicker  bands;  after  being 
weighted  with  gravel  and  broken  stone,  they 
are  sunk  when  required  by  means  of  guide  ropes, 
and  aftttward  eeoored  by  long  atakea  and  piles 
dTlrea  through  them.  (See  BnAKWATtn,  (koh 

CKETB,  Dam  (Coi-I.Hl:\  Pil-E). 

FOUNDEKY,  a  furuaco  with  tbe  requisite 
oonveaieneea  fbr  melting  and  monldimr  east  iron 

or  other  metal  upon  a  largo  scale.  The  special 
apparatus  and  operations  belonging  to  thei4,are 
deeorlbedlntheartkleOABinin;  towhfeh  afew 

further  details  of  interest  may  hero  ho  ndrled. 
Founderies  are  often  conveniently  placed  near 
tbe  blast  fnmaose  in  which  iron  ores  are  smelted ; 
and  from  tho  products  of  pig  iron  furnished  hy 
these  the  particular  qualities  are  selected  for  the 
second  funon,  which  is  the  spedal  ot||eot  cf  the 
foundery.  But  the  busincfls  is  commonly  prao- 
tised  to  better  advanta^  in  tbe  vicinity  of  large 
iron  markets,  and  in  towns  and  cities  where  there 
is  a  constant  demand  for  castinp^  nf  every  vari- 
ety of  form.  To  these  places  pig  ii  uii  i^-  brought 
from  different  sources  and  of  aU  varieties,  af« 
fording  to  tho  founder  convenience  of  obtaining 
suitable  mixtures  for  the  kind  of  casting  re- 
quired. His  snppliea  of  ftiel  are  ^so  delivered 
with  tho  greatest  convenience  and  certainty, 
and  his  business  is  thus  simplified  and  concen- 
trated to  the  operations  of  the  foundery  itself. 
Some  of  the  meet  extensive  foonderiea  in  the 
United  States  are  ftoee  employed  in  tiie  mana- 
facturo  of  stovcH,  hollow  ware,  and  Other  cast- 
ings, in  Albany  and  Troy,  K.  Y.  In  the  formw 
ei^  neaitf  100,000  atovee  are  annnally  pro- 
(hu  cd.  The  manufacture  of  wheels  for  railroad 
cars  ia  an  eniecial  branch  of  foundery  opera- 
tions, denunralng  tiie  highest  skill  and  judg> 
mor.t  nf  tho  founder.  This  also  is  largely  con- 
ducted at  the  cities  named,  as  well  at  many 
Other  places  in  the  United  States.  Upon  Enxo- 
pean  roeda  wron^t  iron  wheels  alone  are  eon* 
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eidered  safe,  and  axo  in  general  n.<^ ;  and  it  ia 
only  hj  the  «kill  and  ingenuity  directed  to  this 
branch  in  the  founderies  of  the  United  States, 
that  oast  iron  wheels  ax»  brought  to  a  degree 
of  strength  to  admit  of  their  being  used  with 
aaS&tj.  These  wheels  essentially  require  the 
opposite  quaUtiM  of  lightness  and  strength ; 
and  to  give  the  highest  possible  L ^,  r  c  ui  l  u  h 
with  the  greatest  hardness  of  p«ripliery  to  re- 
list wear  has  proved  om  of  the  nicest  probl^ns 
for  the  founder  to  solve.  Distributing  the 
metal  nneqaallj  in  order  to  f^iicure  lightness 
wiUi  aofflelent  strength  involved  danger  of  frac- 
ture by  unoqtial  shrinkage  in  cooling.  This  re- 
quired ©special  provision,  which  was  chiefly 
met  by  a  suitable  inixfenre  of  different  qualities 
of  pig  iron.  So  nice  an  operation  is  it  to  ob- 
tain the  different  degrees  of  utrength  required 
in  different  parts,  that  at  some  of  the  works  as 
many  as  8  to  13  varieties  of  the  best  American 
charcoal-nmda  iron  ore  used  in  each  wheel,  and 
the  selections  are  mode  with  the  utmost  care. 
With  oaeh  heating,  tests  of  the  strength  are. 
made,  and  remedies  applied  to  correct  any  de- 
fects. The  periphery  of  the  wheel  requires  a 
quality  of  iron  susceptible  of  acquiring  the 
hij^host  degree  of  hardness  by  the  prooen  of 
chilliog,  and  yet  retaining  great  strength,  Be- 
tweea  the  periphery  and  the  hub  the  best 
method  of  ewnring  the  greatest  strenctih  in  pro- 
ji!  irtion  to  the  weight  of  metal  is  found  to  consist 
in  making  th^  web  double  and  of  an  undulating 
or  eorrngated  form.  The  wheet  ]« tbns  hdOaw, 
and  i»t  provided  with  holes  for  the  escape  of  fbe 
air  within,  which  would  otherwise  expand  hj 
the  wwmui  derived  from  IHe^  Mid  burst  the 
wheel.  Tlie  caparl'v  of  some  of  the  founderies 
engaged  in  this  work  is  very  large,  a  single  m- 
labttiliment  averaging  the  melobiref  over  40 
tons  of  iron  daily,  and  producing  over  140  car 
wheels.  Other  foundery  operations  are  refer- 
red to  in  tlio  articles  Hkll  and  Cannon. 

FOUNDUNG  HOSPITAL,  a  public  institu- 
tion for  the  reception  and  support  of  deserted 
dhUdren.  The  unw'dlingnesa  or  inability  of 
some  pftrent*,  ecpo("ially  of  those  of  illofrit imato 
chiidrun,  tu  take  care  of  their  ofifspriag,  lias  led 
to  the  establishment  of  such  institutions  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  The  nations  of  anti- 
quity were  notorious  for  their  disregard  of  all 
promptings  of  humanity  in  the  treatment  of 
foundlings.  Infanticide  was  punished  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  and  the  guilty  parent  was 
obliged  to  pass  S  whole  days  and  nights  In  the 
embrace  of  Uie  corpse  of  the  deoeased  child, 
whieh  was  fastened  to  his  neeic  Bat  in  Atb«iB 
and  Rome  infanticide  was  largely  practised  un- 
checked by  law,  and  there  is  even  reason  to  be- 
lieve tliat  in  Borne  the  law  eomnumded  that 
deformed  children  should  be  put  to  death. 
Of  the  two  crimes  of  infsntioide  and  de< 
•ertion,  the  latter  was  in  meet  inetineee  pre- 
ferred as  Iho  less  atrocious.  It  prevailed  ex- 
tensively in  all  the  states  of  Greece  except 
Xhebes.  where  both  child  murder  andtheezpo» 
tore  of  ehildreik  were  forbidden.  At  Atlieu 


children  were  commonly  expoeed  Ift  ^e  gf*- 

uasium,  called  cy  no  targes^  and  in  Rome  at  tbd 
«oiiMMM  lacUuruif  a  pUlar  which  stood  laone 
of  the  pnUio  maxtet  plneee.  Tike  tmttftim 

and  e<lucatioTi  <  f  fnundlinps  was  encouraged  Ifj 
the  state  by  assixiuag  them  as  property  te 
those  who  took  uam.  vnder'Umir  pro^aectioiv 
while  thnpc  itnprotected  by  private  mdividtiaj« 
were  to  be  educated  at  the  public  expmse;.  li, 
appears  that  Athens  and  Rome  had  Am  aer|y 

pcriwl  public  iust tttitim^  fi  r  tl.nt  puTfiCts*.  said 
the  appellation  ot  (iiiti^orfHxpttop  is  bttikivd  to 
have  nadr^ercnco  to  that  in  tte^ynoMfpcsof 
the  former  city,  while  Rome  is  supp'w  l  t 
possessed  an  establishment  of  tho  sajau  kma  a: 
th^coWmnalmetafitk.  Butmoet  foundlii^  woe 
left  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  found  tbm. 
Suetonins,  in  his  treatise  IUu»triinu  Gram- 
maticiij  refers  to  Gnipho  the  ilmtaician  ttd 
Helissus  tho  grunmarian  and  comic  poet  as 
foundhugs  who  were  taken  up  by  beneToleot 
persons,  and  who  achieved  distinction.  Bat 
generally  foundlings  were  educated  and  treated 
as  slaves,  given  in  pawn,  sold,  and  fireqoently 
mutilated  for  the  purj>ose  of  enlisting  the  ^yn- 
patikiea  of  the  benevolent.  This  practice  wm 
Vfen  excQsed  by  Seneca,  npqn  the  gromd  tfMt 
the  children  were  slaves.  Tlio  exfH^ure  of 
children  became  so  common,  that  the  rlssMff  iue- 
torinns  speak  with  idmiratinn  of  ttioMBontwhe 
ab  tainod  from  its  practice.  Strabo  praise-*  th^ 
^ryptiAos  for  their  humane  lawa^  and  JSiiaa  tite 
TneMns  ibr  th^  restrictive  i«gnlalioa»  «■ 
the  subject;  w)iilo  Tar-Tns  mentions  sj  a  clr- 
eumstance  deviiU.ing  from  the  practice  of  tiie 
Bomans,  that  the  old  Germans  and  the  Jen 
cnn  i  b  rod  in&nticido  as  a  crime.  Endeavon 
to  restrain  the  cruel  practi<^  of  expoeiag  chdr 
dren  are  said  to  have  been  made  in  the  mif 
d  ivs  of  Rome;  Komnlas  is  said  to  hare  pro- 
iiHiit>  (l  tho  murder  of  sons  and  of  first  \^in. 
dauk  jf  rs.  But  as  tho  population  increased 
mill  tluj  public  morals  declined,  thosi**  who 
had  more  children  than  they  wi&Lcd  for  ex- 
posed tome  of  than*  Ornaments  and  triok> 
ets,  more  or  less  f>o*t1y  according  to  the  clrtirc- 
stances  of  the  parentis  were  deposit^  in  cuxty 
instances  with  the  children,  partlj  with  s  view 
of  enticing  people  to  take  care  of  them,  and  part- 
ly for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  identificatieo 
if  at  any  future  period  tho  parents  should  be  is- 
clined  to  recover  the  diildren.  Gibbon  si^: 
Tho  exposition  of  children  was  the  prersiliDf 
and  stubborn  vice  of  antiquity  ;  it  wju-  sotm  tinef 
prescribed,  often  permitted,  almoeialw^^pcic- 
tised  wtth  impunity  by  I3ie  natioiw  who  teser 
entertained  the  Roman  ideas  of  patimnl  p>jwtr ; 
and  the  dramatic  poets,  who  im>o«l  to  tha  ha* 
man  heart,  repreeent  with  fndiflbreooe  a  pepe- 
lar  custom  wliich  was  palliated  by  the  motivrJ 
of  economy  and  oompaftsion.  It  the  fistber 
eoold  aobdae  his  own  feelings,  ho  mi^t  cec^ 
though  not;  the  cenwre,  at  least  tho  cba^i^ 
ment  of  the  laws ;  and  tho  Roman  empire  vas 
atldned  witli  tiie  blood  of  infants,  till  such  mur- 
ders were  indoded  hj  Valentinian  and  his  eel' 
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ii^nem  in  tho  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Cornelian 
iw.     The  leaaons  of  juri^priKkaoe  had  been 
aaufficient  to  eradicate  this  inhuman  practice, 
01  their  gentle  inflaence  waa  fortifiea  bj  the 
errors  of  capital  punishment."  The  first  Chris- 
iaa  empesors  did  not  venture  to  poniah  the 
xposnre  of  cMMreo,  but  OooatMithie  infiiefted 
he   \>:\in^  i)f  parric-i(lc  upon  fathers  guilty  of 
akiu^  tim  life  of  their  children,  and  oaUed  ez- 
KwaraalaoakhMof nnrder.  He  tened  orders 
o  deter  i)arcnt8  frn)n  it,  by  tloprivinp  thcni  of 
,11  liope  of  being  able  to  recover  the  children 
iven  if  thcyahoQld  peyfhe  expenses  inennred  bjr 
ho:^  wliohadmaiutainedf ficTiT.  He  alsodeorocd 
ixat  par<entg  wlio  were  too  poor  to  educate  their 
shildren  should  reoeire  pMonkry  ft^stan  \ 
Lm^  the  practice  of  exposure  vaa  nevertheless 
coiHtiniied  for  a  lonpr  time  after.  Lactantins,  a 
ChtitCian  father,  who  between  819  and  818 
became  tutor  to  Crispus,  son  of  Constantino, 
describes  tiie  exposure  of  children  as  a  still  pre- 
vailing renuant  of  barbarism ;  and  Julius  Ma- 
krniis  Firmicus,  a  writer  who  lived  under  tho 
reign  of  Constoutine,  gave  particular  iastructions 
far  casting  the  nativity  or  foundlings.   The  ex-, 
posure  of  children  was  not  completely  prohib- 
ited tiU  the  time  of  Valentinian,  VaJens,  and 
Gratian,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  4tli  century. 
The  emperor  Justinian  passed  a  law  in  629 
whioh  declared  foimdlfaigB  to  be  free,  and  for- 
bAtle  those  by  whom  tliey  were  received  and 
edaoated  to  treat  them  and  detain  them  aa 
ffaras.  The  pabKo  tnaHtnttoiui  whidi  eriated 
for  tho  reception  of  foundlings  in  Rome  in  the 
^ih  centory  are  called  bj  Joatinian  brtfhotrO' 
phia,  la  imitation  ofthe  Greek  iDStitations,  but 
notliinp  is  said  about  their  regulation  and  or- 
ganixation.  £stabliahmenta  for  foondlinga  are 
mid  to  lunre  existod  in  the  6th,  7th,  or  8th  em- 
tury,  at  Treves  in  Qermany,  and  in  the  7th 
euntury  in  Anjou  in  France.   The  capitularies 
of  Charlemagne  refer  to  foundling  hospitals  as 
rV-Tinrt  institutions.    In  Milan  an  institution 
\.  as  founded  about  7S7  by  an  arch-priest  named 
Dathens  in  order  to  prevent  inbntiioide.  Of 
the  prernlonce  nf  this  crime  ho  frives  a  very 
pathetic  iicct^uuit  in  the  letter  of  foundation, 
wlucli  haA  been  published  by  Muratori.  The 
mothers  of  children  (mostly  illepitimnte)  carried 
to  this  establi.-<liuji.-nt  strewed  suit  Lttwcen  the 
swaddhng  clothes,  to  denote  that  the  infant 
had  not  been  baptized.   The  foundlings  ijae- 
iati)  were  suckled  by  hired  nurses,  supplied 
with  the  necesaaries  of  life,  tauglit  some  handi- 
erafti  and  at  the  age  of  7  thej  were  discharged 
•s  free-born.  Thia  latter  regulation  was  prob- 
ably nimle  by  Datheus,  to  guard  apaiiist  tho 
ooitom  which  then  prevailed  among  the  Franks, 
nd  alM  in  other  eoontriea,  according  to  wfaksb 
the  foundlings  became  the  property  of  those 
1^  whom  thoj  had  been  received  and  edaoatod, 
tmlBtitlMij  were  demanded  baek  bjr  their  |w* 
rents  within  10  days.    In  1070  Oliver  do  la 
Trau  fuuiided  at  Montpellior  a  charitable  order, 
tlie  members  of  which  called  themselves  A^Mpt- 
taJoH*  mneH  tfirUnii  and  devoted  thrauelTea 


to  the  assistance  of  the  poor,  and  of  found- 
lings and  ori>han8.  A  separ^  foundling  hos- 
pital, nnder  the  name  of  noepital  of  the  Uoly 
Ghost,  was  founded  in  the  city  in  1180  by  a 
zealous  member  of  tliat  order,  tlie  count  Guy 
of  Mo&tpeUier,  which  was  sanctioned  byFope 
lunoeentnT.inllM.  Dnrin;,' the  IStberattiiy 
fonndlitip  hospitals  were  established  at  Rome^ 
and  at  Ktmbeck  (now  belonging  to  Hanover)^ 
The  magnifleeot  foondling  hoaiMtal  at  Florence^ 
cidle<l  at  preiient  »pcdn!r  <f,-'jU  inuoreufi.  was 
founded  in  1816 ;  kindred  institutions  were  es- 
tablished in  Nnremherg  in  1881,  in  Paris  in  186^ 
and  in  Venice  in  1880. — TJie  great  hospital  of 
Santo  Spirito  in  Rome,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Tiber,  near  St.  Peter'a,  oontains  a  fonad- 
ling  hospital  capable  of  accoTmn  ilating  up- 
ward of  3,CKH)  children.  The  lumiber  annu- 
ally received  is  abont  800;  the  mortality  is 
about  57  per  cent,  in  the  hospital,  hut  many  of 
the  children  are  sent  out  to  the  country  to  be 
nursed,  among  whom  it  is  said  to  be  still  greater. 
Tlicre  are  severid  other  foundling  hospitals  in 
liome ;  the  total  number  of  foundlings  is  esti- 
mated at  upward  of  3,000  annually,  the  facili- 
ties for  admission  being  so  great  that  children 
are  brou|;ht  from  all  parts  of  the  Papal  States 
and  from  the  neighboring  Xeapolitiui  provinces. 
Its  revenue  ia  about  $50,000  per  annum.  At 
Naples,  foan^in«  are  chiefly  accommodated 
at  tho  hospital  ddlti  Annumiata.  Tliere  are 
in  Naples  annually  abont  2,000  foundlinxs,  out 
of  15,000  birfhsi  and  ont  of  n  populanon  of 
about  400,000.  Naples  has  the  rej^utation  of 
devoting  more  oare  to  the  education  and  wel- 
ftre  of  foimdilnga  than  any  other  city  of  Italy. 
Tho  number  of  foundlings  in  Tuscany  is  alnMit 
12,000  out  of  a  population  of  abont  l.Hoo.oao. 
A  eouriderable  onmber  of  the  foiin<l lings  in 
Italy  are  supposed  to  be  legitimate  children, 
abandoned  by  their  parents  on  account  of  pov- 
erty. About  one  in  18  of  the  children  k 
claimed  hy  the  parents;  the  miyority  are  cared 
for  dnriug  infancy  and  childhood^  either  in  the 
lloq>itaIs  or  among  tho  neighbonng  peasantry, 
who  supply  them  with  lioard  at  a  small  remu- 
neration. When  of  sufficient  age  they  arc  dis- 
missed to  support  thenurelTea,  but  in  many  of 
the  ho-spitals  they  have  some  claim  in  after  life 
on  occasions  of  distress  or  sickness.  Many 
elllldren  carried  to  the  foundling  hos]>ital9  arc 
accompanied  by  tokena.  In  the  hospital  degV 
innocmti  at  Florence  a  piece  ot  lead  imprinted 
with  a  number  is  hung  round  the  neck  of  etoh 
babe,  in  such  a  ;nauner  that  it  cannot  be  eaii)j 
removed.  By  these  mesne,  and  by  other  tokens, 
it  is  easy  to  obtain  information,  even  at  a  lato 
period,  in  regard  to  each  child. — There  are 
fimndling  hoapitals  In  Cadiz,  Barcelona,  and 
other  Spanish  citic?,  and  several  in  Madrid. 
The  girls  brought  np  in  the  foundling  hospital 
St  Bweelona  were  formerly  led  in  prooeuion 
win  Ti  of  marriageahlo  age,  and  any  one  who 
took  a  fancy  to  one  of  them  mi^it  indicate  hia 
choice  by  throwing  a  handkerchief  on  hia  fa* 
Torite  1^1  and  marry  her.  The  number  of 
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foondlings  anntiaUy  received  la  tho  principal 
hospital  nt  Madrid  £•  About  4,000.  Tlic  iiospttol 
is  ciik'Hy  served  by  sisters  of  charity.  The  in- 
fants are  introsted  to  norses,  and  at  the  age  of 
1  they  ore  transferred  to  tlie  college  of  the  de»' 
amparadot  (foisaken),  vrhere  they  receive  in- 
atmction.  Some  are  seat  to  on  asjlam.  where 
fhey  are  drafted  to  learn  praetieal  hanoianllai 
and  this  Oi-yhiiii  'm  in  a  great  moasiire  a  self- 
supportiug  iustitutloii.  A  curious  law  exists  in 
ftkiua  by  which  every  foundling  is  to  bo  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  tlio  nobility,  it  being 
deemed  less  wrong  to  raise  100  plebeians  to 
the  rank  of  noblemen,  than  to  decade  one 
angle  nobleman  to  the  level  of  a  plebeian.  The 
total  iramber  of  fonndling  hospitals  in  Spain  is 
estimated  at  about  TO,  and  the  foundlings  at 
about  13,000.  In  Portogal,  where  illegitimate 
birflis  are  miieh  vaan  nnmerods  than  in  8pi^ 
the  number  of  foundlings  is  said  to  be  very 
great.  In  the  nei^borhood  of  Oporto  ooimtry 
wmnen  nu^  be  met  conveying  babies  to  the 
foundling  hos]i'tn1  f  that  city,  4  or  6  together 
in  a  basket.  They  ore  the  ill^itimate  children 
of  peasant  girls,  who  are  forwarded  by  the 
antfioritics  to  the  care  of  the  hospital.  The 
tanta  cam  d4  mmrieortUOf  an  immense  chari- 
table establishment  of  IJsbon,  contains  a  founds 
ling  hosjiital ;  and  there  is  another  hospital  at 
Belem,  near  I^isbon  (Uie  real  ctuapia).  These 
two  ho^itals  receive  together  over  8,000  diU* 
dren  anntially,  who  are  brought  up  for  some 
trade  or  calliag.  Almost  every  town  and  village 
of  Portugal  haa  an  establiaunent  called  com 
de  miKcricordia  which  takes  care  of  foundlings. 
— Among  the  first  hospitiils  which  received  and 
edncated  fmindlingH  in  France  ^s  ius  the  Ilotd 
Dien  of  Lyons  (1523).  Francis  I.  founded  a 
kindred  institution  in  1536.  A  few  years  after- 
ward it  became  customary  for  sisters  of  charity 
to  place  foundlings  at  tho  entrance  of  tlio  cathe- 
dral of  Notre  Danio  of  Paris,  and  to  enlist  tlie 
sympathies  of  the  public  by  exclaiming :  Ihit«$ 
bk»  d  CMpavvra  ei\fanU  troutit  Extend  your 
charity  to  those  poor  foundlings").  They  were 
accommodated  in  an  asylum  called  la  couche 
(the  bed),  at  the  expense  o(  the  dii^taries  of 
the  law  and  of  the  ehnreh.  The  metropolitan 
aae,  the  monasteries,  and  chiefly  the  hospital  of 
Che  Holy  Ghost,  were  all  called  upon  to  oontrib^ 
nte  toward  their  support  The  diapenaation 
of  this  charity  led  however  to  grave  abuses. 
The  women  hired  to  take  care  of  the  ohUdren 
traded -with  theuL  Some  wave  aold  for  SO  wmi 
each  to  sorcerers,  who  purchased  them  for  use 
in  their  art;  others  to  bMjgara,  who  paraded 
the  children  with  a  yiew  OTMenring  the  alma 
of  the  benevolent  The  asylum  was  transferred 
to  another  place,  but  the  donations  were  not 
sufficient  to  annport  the  inatttntion.  The  chil- 
dren increased  in  numbers  at  a  fcirful  rate. 
Lots  were  cast  to  decide  which  of  the  children 
aboold  have  the  benailtof  education,  and  tliose 
who  drew  blanks*  were  entirely  neglected. 
Many  children  lost  their  health  or  died  from  the 
deteriomted  mOkof  ateUymuMa*  Tha  d^* 


dren  admitted  into  those  asylums  were  alaiort 
all  illegitimate  or  of  unknown  parentf.  A 
foundling  llO!^pital  was  cstabli  bed  in  1563  in 
the  hospital  of  tlio  Holy  Ghost,  uuder  the  direc- 
tion of  the  bishop  of  Paris,  and  managed  by  an 
association  of  priests.   Tlie  children  were  wefl. 
educated  there,  many  of  the  boys  for  the  priest- 
hood, and  many  of  the  girls  were  married  and 
provided  with  dowries.  But  thi^ho^tal  (which 
was  suppressed  in  1670)  refused  to  receive  ille- 
gititnate  diUdren ;  yet  they  were  tiie  j  riacii»al 
victims  of  misery,  and  their  oonditioo  wsa  aadi 
as  we  have  above  described  when  St  "Viaeeaft 
de  Paul  appe&red.  He  pleaded  with  great  f<jTc^ 
and  eloanence  the  cause  of  the  poor  childrea,  eoii* 
lected  nmds,  and  enlisting  toe  aym^atiyaa  aff 
women,  he  established  in  1640  a  new  mstitutioa 
for  foundlings,  with  the  assistance  of  tlw  nieoa 
of  the  keeper  of  the  seal,  Da  ]fariIlftB,  'er]iBeu 
Legras,  an<l  c '.her  philanthropic  luj^ies,  and witL 
the  coOoeration  of  the  king  and  the  ooort  X>ar- 
ing  the  lifo  of  Vincent  de  Paid  It  r— Miaad  • 
private  institution,  under  tho  zealous  care  of  a 
committee  of  ladies.  In  1670  the  hoa>ital  waa 
«NiT«rted  into  a  pablfe  hutitatloa  by  Louis 
XIV,,  and  wa^^  trnnsferrof'.  to  the  roc  de  Xotre 
Dame.   Beveauc^  were  aaeigned  to  it  and  tAxes 
raised  for  ita  support,  and  the  fin*  |kraaident  and 
procureur-geiicral  of  tl:o  parliament  plact-J  at 
the  head  of  its  adunnkstration.  Sabeeiiia^tlj 
It  waa  enlarged,  and  although  rfmihir  instits- 
tions  were  founded  in  other  rre.nt  cities  of 
France,  at  the  charge  of  the  foudai  lord^^  abt^ 
2,000  foundlings  came  annnaOy  from  the  prov. 
inces  to  the  capital.    They  ivere  ^ont  ir  ^vjj 
a  reckless  manner  in  crowded  and  iii-coudiix«K 
ed  wagon8that9orl0efaildraafraqiNnlty  dM 
in  one  journey.    The  same  incon  veni«'nee  an» 
in  Lyons,  when  the  exportation  oi  l"oun<ll"uig« 
from  the  rural  districts  swelled  the  ncmber 
from  500  to  TOO  ut  the  b^nntn^  to  1,500  to 
1,600  at  the  end  of  the  18th  oentnry.  Aftw 
the  ravolntion  of  1789  the  republic  assazned 
tlic  pnardianship  of  foundlings.    The  t^ror^ 
isLs  decreed  (July  4,  1793)  that  they  should  be 
called  enfant*  de  la  patrit^  in  compliment  to 
their  illegitimate  mothers.  In  1798|  ll^OM^OOO 
fVancs  were  assigned  toward  iSbilkt  aofifml  An 
imperial  decree  of  Jan,  19,  1811,  ordcrvd  the 
establishment  of  a  foundling  hospital  in  eadi 
arron^Haaement  of  Franea,  to  be  governed  by 
the  following  regulations.    Tfie   children  ars 
suckled  and  weaned  in  the  hospitals,  and  kegi 
there  tinl^  the  age  of  6,  when  Uiey  acre  pbeM 
under  tlie  charge  of  peasants  and  artisan?,  vhn 
receive  a  stipend  for  their  board  and  trauun^ 
Tliia  atipend  is  rednoed  from  year  to  yew  andfl 
the  cbilnren  roach  the  age  of  19,  ^vb(  n  i:\c-  aWe- 
bodied  boys  are  phiced  at  the  disposal  of  the 
minister  of  marine,  while  for  thoae  vho  ars 
invalids  some  labor  appropriate  to  their  <v»wH- 
tion  is  provided  in  tlie  hospital.    Tliey  are  the 
property  of  tho  state,  and  those  who  at  the  agt 
of  12  have  not  been  taken  into  the  public  ser* 
vice  are  immediately  placed  under  appreotice- 
ASp  Iqr  the  admlniatralaoii  of  the  MMpitaL 
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be  mnntxfl]  expanses  for  norsfnsr  and  for  the  om- 
xn*  board  of  the  children  belov  the  age  of  13 
ncuMut  to  7,000,000  frinca.  vhich  are  naid  bj 
a©  clepartments  to  w>.:rh  the  rhiMren  belong. 

expenditure  for  clothing  is  from  1.500,000 
>  1,800,000  frames,  which  is  paid  by  the  respefr> 
Ivo    hospitals.   The  nomber  of  fonndlings  in 
Vfmce  -^-as,  in  1784,  40,000;  1811,  69.000; 
819,  99,846;  1825,  117,305;  1830.  118.073; 
838,  129,699 ;  1815.  96,788 ;  1856,  180,000. 
riiMe  mnnben  indnde  onJr  difldren  below  the 
4^0  of  12.    After  12  the  a<5iniai?tration  ceases 
.o  keep  them  under  its  oootroL  battbefimod- 
iinss  betwMB  fh»  ages  of  It  ma  tl  tie  ettiiii»> 
to^l  at  from  60.000  to  70,000.    The  prnp«irt5on 
of  foandlingg  to  the  p<ynlation  is  1  to  358,  and  to 
Inrtlui  1  to  89.  ^le  miwil  inmlwr  of  Unnid* 
rmp's  and  deserted  children  is  from  25.000  to 
SO^OOO  ;  |>jjjre  illegitimate  and  lyitimate 
duldraB.  xlietiiiniil  iiuuImi  duBMabjr  aid 
restored  to  their  parent'! !?  n^  ont  f^.fvoo.  ora^  -M-.t 
1  in  9.    The  average  life  of  the  foondlings  do^ 
not  exceed  4  jears.  Hie  extent  of  tfie  mor* 
talitr  is  appalling;  it  is  52  per  cent,  dnring 
tho  first  year,  and  78  per  cent,  from  the  first 
day  to  the  12th  year  of  their  existence,  so 
that  only  22  out  of  100  foundlings  who  are 
bom  on  the  same  day  live  to  the  age  of  12, 
while  in  the  cotnmunity  at  large  50  ont  of  100 
reach  the  age  of  21.  The  convicts  and  prisoners 
of  France  comprise  13  per  cent,  of  male  found- 
lings, and  \  of  the  inmates  of  houses  of  prosti- 
tution are  female  foundlings.    Previous  to  1811 
the  admission  of  children  was  public,  and  they 
were  deposited  in  the  hands  of  an  officer  of  the 
institution  ;  but  the  decree  passed  in  that  year 
imposed  upon  each  arrondissement  the  obligation 
to  e:?tablisa  a  hospital  of  deposit  for  the  recep- 
tioQ  of  children  who  are  aeeerted  after  their 
Urth.  and  to  prorldo  it  with  a  tnming  box  in 
which  the  mother  or  any  other  person  could  do- 
poeit  the  child  secretly.  InMoordance  with  that 
oecree  8M  hosplttb  weie  eataiblUied  prorided 
■with  such  boxes,  and  17  without  them.  But 
maoT  axTondissements  removed  the  boxes  and 
fhe'Doqiitsils  of  deposit,  and  the  total  ntmiber 
of  ?iich  hoiipitals  in  the  whole  of  Franco  vrm  in 
1856  not  above  141,  of  which  only  65  were 
provided  with  ^ttiAttg  hoses.  There  is  aUD  e 
hc^pital  of  deposit  for  each  department,  bnt 
in  38  departments  they  are  unprovided  with 
taming  boxes.  The  sopprcaslon  of  the  taming 
1>oxes  proceeded  from  the  conviction  that  the 
great  increase  of  foundlings  since  1811  was  doe 
to  their  ose,  bat  a  series  of  letters  by  M.  UlyBse 
I.adct  appeared  in  tho  Gazette  de*  tribunaux 
iu  lb52  in  favor  of  their  restoration ;  and  there 
are  still  many  who  think  that,  by  iniorlDg  se- 
crecy  in  depositing  cJiildrcn,  they  are  power- 
ful preventives  of  infanticide,  while  their  op- 
pcments  look  upon  them  as  an  enconragement 
for  nnnatnral  parents  to  discard  their  children, 
and  prefer  tho  restraint  imposed  by  tho  publicity 
connected  with  the  deposition  of  the  child  into 
the  hands  of  an  officer.  The  st;iti<tics  of  infanti- 
cide, however,  are  rather  fiavorable  to  the  iniiu> 


enee  of  the  turning  bores;  bnt  the  qoestion  of 
tb^  preservation  or  sappressioa  depisnds  npoo 
imny  other  conrideratkMbarideUM*  of  infrnti- 
cide,  and  continues  to  be  a  subject  of  aniioti«  in- 
vestigati<Mi  in  France.    This  nuicii  is  certain, 
that  Uie  extraordinary  ftdtity  affbrUeil  by  t  he  law 
of  1811  for  dtsposing  of  children  produced  a 
singular  increase  in  Uie  number  of  foundlings. 
So  great  was  the  effect  of  the  law  upon  the  people 
that  it  was  not  uncommoo  to  hcer  parents  ex- 
dum  at  the  least  inconvenience  whidi  may  have 
been  produced  by  one  of  their  children:  Je  te 
mtUrmumtmJakutrovnit,  It  wasalaodiaooT- 
ered  tiwt  perants  pat  flMnnlmt  is  oolliirioii 
with  those  appointed  by  tho  hospital  to  nurse 
the  ehiUnn  w  to  wmkf  them  with  hoard,  and 
n  WM  neeRnNo  mas  hmv  csMiea  iDoaMn 
who,  after  having  discarded  their  own  offspring 
by  secretly  depositing  them  in  the  tumiog  boxit 
or  the  hospitals,  ailemvd  nueged  to  oflehte 
as  nurses  of  the  institution.   In  addition  to 
the  money  saved  by  throwii^  the  aopport  of 
the  ohOd  upon  the  hospital,  the  mottier  thns 
made  gain  from  her  own  shame.  Another 
source  of  evil  was  the  placing  of  foundlings 
in  the  iMmsee  of  peaeanta  and  artisans  iu  the 
vicinity  of  their  parents,  and  the  children  have 
been  taken  away  from  each  dangerotis  neigh- 
horliood;  but  wt  has  gtvea  rise  to  serieos. 
remonstrances  on  account  of  the  cruelty  of 
separating  the  poor  creatures  fmm  those  wlio, 
by  their  ministrations,  have  enlisted  their  aifee> 
tions.    Since  1838,  however,  the  policy  of  the 
6uppres>sion  of  hospitals  and  turning  boxes  in 
the  pronnces,  and  the  displacement  of  children, 
has  been  favored  by  the  government,  but  the 
discussions  on  tlie  subject  are  ibr  from  being 
exhausted.   The  number  of  children  admitted 
into  the  foundling  hospital  of  Paris  in  1852  was 
2,808;  1858,  2,880;  1854,  8,441;  1865,  8,700; 
1856,  3,943.    The  small  numlKTs  of  1852  and 
1868  were  exoeptkoal,  and  owing  to  the  meae> 
ores  adopted  in  tbenrmeryetrhjtiieadmiih 
istration  to  check  tho  abuses  in  abandoning 
ohildren.  Of  those  admitted  in  1856  only  674 
were  snppoeed  to  have  been  Isgitiraile;  onily 

T)T)\  wore  born  in  the  department  of  t1ic  Soino, 
and  282  were  foreigners.  There  is  also  a  provi- 
ikmal  depot  in  the  Mtpild  ibr  ^  teoeption  of 

children  whose  parents  are  sick  or  in  prison. 
Of  1^90  ohildren  admitted  to  the  depot  m  1856, 
S49  med  in  tiie  same  year,  and  S77  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  hospital  in  conscqnonco  of  tho  death 
of  their  parents  or  guardians,  or  their  inability  or 
unwillingness  to  support  them.— Previonato  the 
separation  of  ncljzinm  from  Holland  there  were 
in  both  countries  19  hospitals (2  in  Holland,  and 
17  in  Belgium),  and  in  1826  thoy  contiunod 
13.220  foiHullinRS,  against  10,739  iu  1815.  Tho 
cost  of  mnintaiuingUiese  hospitals  was  f  850,000, 
or  about  |27  for  eaeh  foundling.  Tho  total 
number  of  children  annually  abandoned  in  Bel- 
gium is  estimated  in  1859  to  exceed  8,000  out 
of  148,000  births,  or  about  4  in  18.  Tho  aver- 
age  cTnen«!e  attendant  upon  each  infant  isabont 
$14.   i  ouudliug  ho^it^  are  very  BQBMroM  in 
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Belgium.  The  torniog  boxes  in  which,  as  in 
France,  children  were  secretlj  deposited,  have 
been  d«:lared  illegal  since  1884.  The  most  im- 
portant fonndling  hospital  of  Holland  is  that  of 
Amsterdam,  where  aMut  8,000  children  are  re- 
ceived annually. — In  Germany  foundling  hospi- 
tals are  considered  to  exert  an  onCavonible  io- 
flnence  npon  morality,  and  many  of  ttiem  \utv9 
been  abolished.  The  foundling  hospital  of  Vi- 
enna.  founded  by  Joseph  IL  ia  1784,  is  an  ad- 
nilniDto  f BititiitkMi,  ana  cmrtrini  a  lying-in  ho^ 
pital.  Tlierc  are  similar  institutions  in  the  other 
principal  cities  of  tho  Anstriaa  empire,  bat 
ill  Qemun  ttetM  A6  wyttm  ct  wtunXtog 
hospitals  has  been  gradnnlly  abandoned.  There 
are  chUdren^s  aid  societies,  orphan  asylums, 
and  otiier  dinrttaUa  liutltatioiM,  where  dbil- 
dren  wliom  their  parents  are  unable  to  sup- 
port are  educated  at  the  enense  of  the  gov- 
ernment or  of  prirate  ohamiltle  foundations. 
Bat  foundling  hospitals  were  condderc  l  in  Ger- 
many to  have  saddled  the  peoj^e  with  taxes 
wU&  onghi  to  bftv^t  been  bmne  «nliMivdy  by 
the  parents,  and  at  tho  same  time  to  have  in- 
creased the  temptation  to  licentiousness.  On 
the  other  biadf  however,  it  is  maintained  that 
tho  nbolitimi  of  fonndling  hospitals  tends  to  in- 
crease itiffitrticido  and  abortion. — ^Towartl  tlie 
end  of  the  17th  eentary  proposals  for  a  fonnd> 
ling  hospital  were  made  in  London.  Addison 
was  among  those  who  wrote  in  favor  of  its 
establishment  (in  the  "  Guardian"  in  1718).  It 
was  founded  in  17S9,  chiefly  through  the  exer> 
tions  and  at  the  expense  of  Capt.  Thomas  Ooram. 
Coram's  full-length  portrait,  painted  by  Hogarth, 
is  in  the  chapel  of  the  hospital ;  and  the  great 
printer  eatd:  **  The  portrait  I  planted  witn  the 
most  plca.snre,and in  which  I  pd i !  u  nl  irly  wished 
to  excel,  was  that  of  Owt  Ooram  for  the  found- 
ling hospital.^*^  Coram*!  atatne  waa  also  placed 
therein  IftSn.  Ilandel  tho  composer  was  one 
of  the  principal  benefactors  of  the  hospitaL 
He  presented  it  with  an  oi^im  and  gave  aemal 
performances  for  its  benefit,  ami  performed  his 
groat  oratorio  of  the  "Messiah"  for  the  first 
time  in  the  chapel  (May  1, 1758^,  and  frequently 
repeated  it  there  afterward.  The  hospital  was 
opened  Jane  2,  176d,  and  adapted  to  maintain 
and  edoeate  600  cldlaren.  Bnt  the  great  influx 
of  children,  the  lar^  mortality  among  them  (in 
the  fonndling  hospital  of  Dublin  the  mortality 
was  still  greater),  and  the  abuses  consequent 
npon  the  facility  of  admission,  led  to  a  modifi- 
catiun  of  the  m^itation ;  slnoe  1760  it  has 
ceased  to  be  a  reeeptade  for  finnriSling^  and 
was  then  changed  to  what  it  now  is  (1851)), 
a  hospital  for  poor  illegitiniato  children  whose 
mothers  are  Known. — ^In  StooUiolm,  where 
public  prostitution  is  prohibited,  there  are 
nearly  60  iUegitimato  children  out  of  every 
hundred  children  bom,  and  in  tho  interior  of 
8wedea  one  out  of  H*   Hence  there  is 

a  great  nnndier  of  ehudren  to  be  provided  for 
in  the  numercns  finindlin;:^  hospitals  of  Swe- 
den. The  Stora  Bamluynt  hospital  of  Stock- 
kohn,  originally  eattlbltalied  by  Gustavna  Adbl- 


pbus  for  the  duldren  of  vOSHmj  men,  ia  naw 
used  as  an  asylmn  for  {nftnti,  who  are  raeeivai 

'A  itliDut  any  questions  Wing  asked  about  their 
parents.  It  is  not  different  firoa  the  ocdinaiy 
fisnndlhiip  Iwepltda  of  BIooUioIbi,  exee^  that 
an  entrance  fee  of  about  |86  has  to  be  paid  for 
everv  child.  Thia  inatitotion  is  in  a  flonrahi^ 
ooodition,  and  has  an  taioone  of  am*  flM^iOt 
p.  r  rinmim.  Many  parents  who  are  foilj  aMa 
to  maintaia  thek  oiildren,  send  then  to  this 
hospital  in  onier  to  be  relieved  from  ttte  eaaa 

att*?n(lirirr  tlicir  trnming  and  education.  TksTd 
are  fouadling  hospitals  in  Ciuistiaiiia  and  oiber 
Norwegian  dtiea,  bnt  the  nmnber  of  fogndBn^ 
is  not  as  gront  in  NorwaT  as  in  Sweden.    It  n 
trne  titat  in  the  4 years  preceding  1855«  very  Idch 
child  born  hithewhek  country  waa  fliagilimlie; 
but  this  largo  proportion  is  in  a  great  meajrora 
due  to  the  long  timo  which  elapses  betw««a  the 
betrothal  and  themaRlaga  of  the  pucnta,  many 
of  whom  eventually  secnre  the  legitimacy  and 
take  caro  of  their  children. — The  foundling 
hospital  of  Moscow  {VotpUattlnoi  Z>om)  waa 
founded  by  Cathnrino  IT.  in  17C2.      T*  «i 
immense  establishment,  which  has  been  caLirg^ 
ed  'by  a  member  of  the  Demidoff  faanly,  who 
contributed  largely  to  its  snpport,    A  lyhif- 
in  hospital  and  echools  are  connected  with  the 
institution,  and  the  entire  number  of  its  inmafeea 
is  upward  of  25,000.   The  ujiper  part  of  the 
building  is  appropriated  to  the  infiants,  of  win* 
there  are  always  about  COO,  with  the  asms 
number  of  wet  nurses,  who  are  droeaed  m  a 
uniform  of  dark  cotton  gowna  and  wliito  aproe^ 
and  the  peculiar  cap  worn  by  nnrso*?  in  Rusbii. 
The  girls  are  aeparated  from  the  boya.  Abant 
S,000  children  are  aometimea  In  the  TiRa^es  bi 
the  en%nrons,  tho  peasant  wott^.oh  receiving  5 
rubles  a  week  for  suckling  and  takin^rcare  of  a 
ddld.  The  iidialntanta  of  a  larmVnIaeemMr 
Moscow  are  entirely  dc  rotc  il  to  *Tic  bring-'ng  tp 
of  the  foondliiMa.   All  childrea  are  reoav«4 
whellier  foundmigB  or  not,  on  «ofi AliaB  13m 
they  are  given  up  to  tho  .^tato     In  lf?57,  I^OtW 
ciiildren  were  received,  and  from  176S  to  1S5^ 
890,000,  inclodmg  60,000  bon  fn  Hm  lyii^&i 
hospital.    In  June,  1858,  there  -vrcrc  1,2C»0  or- 
phan children  of  officers  in  the  instituiioa.  The 
payment  of  $26  by  the  parent  enUtloa  the  child ' 
to  be  brought  up  oxcluBivdy  with  in  the  wall* 
of  the  institution ;  one  of  $200  proc^ires  ib«  a 
boy  the  rank  of  an  officer.   Besdo  iKconni^ 
soldiers  and  mechanic^,  the  government  his  of 
late  years  established  miuiy  of  tbera  as  ^irmers 
and  colonists  on  the  crown  lands.    Many  of  the 
best  Russian  engineers  have  been  cdTT--te<'  '^.n 
the  institution.   Those  who  di.»4pluy 
tiea  are  aent  to  the  nniversity,  and  .tome 
them  become  physicians.   Tho  majorirj  of  the 
girls  are  employed  in  manual  luliur,  tLo  pro 
oeeds  of  which  go  partly  to  the  treamry  of  the 
institution,  and  are  ptully  saved  for  them  to 
form  their  marriage  portion;  but  those  ct 
superior  ability  find  opportnnitiee  for  cnltivat- 
ing  it,  and  may  become  musicians,  actreaas^ 
governesses,  teachers,  6n,  All,  without  z«Ar> 
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Btato      or  mx,  can  return  to  the  hospital 
toald  they  fall  into  distress  in  after  life.  The 
lortalitr  among  the  children  is  abont  60  per 
mt ;  the  expenses  amount  to  nearly  $C,000,« 
00  annnallr^  which  are  defrayed  by  the  gov- 
roment.   Tne  Votepitatelnoi  Dom  in  St.  Pctcre- 
oig  waft  Ibimded  bj  Catbanne  IL  in  177S» 
9  A  ImbcIi  fM  tiuft  of  Mptoow^  iMit  U  XMtnt 
,'Iipsc3  the  parent  institution.    The  small  ori- 
ioid  endowment  of  Catharine  h.'ia  been  in- 
fMMcd  \ff  ptlnto  do—tiona  ud  by  large  gifts 
f  the  SQCcessive  czars,  and  the  hospital  i^^  now 
ae  of  die  wealthiest  landed  propiietora  in  Bos- 
AhtBttdsp  I*  mqArmA  vpoii  It  tibe  nooo* 
olj-  of  cards  and  the  revenues  of  the  Lombard 
onJc  The  annual  rsTsnnes  of  the  hospital  are 
vmt  eMnialed  tl  fA^SOO^OOO,  and  the  expen- 
ttures  at  about  $3,800,000.   It  has  been  so 
iviol)  enlarged  that  it  forms  now  a  little  district 
r  ita  own,  near  the  FoBtiidca  oanal,  in  the  best 
a.rt.  of  St  Petersburg,  covering  28  acres  of 
round.   In  immediate  connection  with  it  is  a 
-  Ing-in  hospitaL  Tba  fltlff  of  nurses  is  gener- 
lly  from  000  to  700;  upward  of  600  teachers 
re  employed,  beside  a  staff  of  physicians,  cooks, 
OMiekeepera,  Ac ;  the  total  number  of  nurses, 
Sr^anLs  and  other  employees  being  rarely  less 
6,CK)0.   The  education  of  the  children  costs 
1 ,000,000  annually.    In  1790  it  contained  only 
OO  cLildreo,  and  in  1687  about  25,000;  the  an- 
saal  receipt  of  children  is  now  about  7,000.  The 
oly  question  asked  on  their  arrival  is  if  the  child 
•a  been  baptized,  and  by  what  name.  If  not 
•ptized,  the  oerMttony  is  performed  by  a  priest, 
vd  the  mother  receives  a  ticket,  the  duplicate 
f  which  is  placed  around  the  ohild'a  neck. 
Be  moftality  is  greater  than  In  Moscow,  whieh 
(  accounted  for  by  the  inferior  vigor  of  the 
Aiwa  who  oome  £r«n  the  viointtj  of  the  capi- 
d.  A  great  numj  ehndran  die  <m  the  way  to 
t-  Peterslmrfr,  some  being  brought  1,000  miles, 
rom  Siberia  and  Bessarabia.  Some  die  imme- 
lafteJj- after  their  anM,  and  ottiiBn  dnring  the 
ddloos  ceremony  of  baptism,  which  lasts  several 
tooim.  ffMir  or  five  deaths  ooonr  daily  in  the  ho^ 
iCal,«rnboat  8,000  aninnyfanMiifftiKMein  tlie 
sylum  and  those  out  nt  nurse.   About  60,000 
iiiJdren  have  been  ahneadv  deposited  in  the 
amwtwry  of  Okfata,  %  seooon  of  whidi  is  set 
ipart  for  the  foundlings.   It  is  ?flid  tliat  not 
mljr  8tk  Petersburg  and  the  immediate  vicini^, 
mt  wmT  half  of  Bmasla  sends  its  sorplos  of  infim* 
Ino  population  to  this  institution,  and  the  other 
iUlf  to  that  of  Mosoow.   Upward  of  26,000 
Dundlin^s  are  constantlv  enrolled  in  the  books 
f  the  bt.  Petersburg  nospital.   The  children 
re  given  in  care  of  wet  nurses  for  about  6 
reeks,  when  they  are  sent  into  thtt  eoWiUry 
(ntil  they  are  6  years  old.    Thoy  are  then 
«'oaght  back  to  the  institution  and  educated, 
he  schools  of  the  St.  Petersburg  hospital  being 
operior  to  those  of  Moscow.  Many  of  the  girls 
juaJify  themselves  as  governesses  in  Russian 
imiUea,  and  the  boys  as  artisans  in  imperial 
nannfactories ;  or,  as  in  Moscow,  they  receive, 
a  cases  of  special  capadty,  a  sokntifio,  literary, 


or  nlusi(»l  education.  Tn  the  lying-in-hospital 
connected  with  the  institution  pr^ant  women 
may  enter  a  few  weeks  before  their  confine- 
ment, and  the  strictest  secrecy  is  maintained. 
Among  the  foimdliDgs  are  many  of  legitimate 
birth.  The  number  of  illegitimate  children  is 
rather  small  in  St.  Petersburg  compared  to  some 
other  large  cities.  In  the  hospital  inctf  tteatrleU 
titinorality  prevails  ;  and  on  one  ficcafdon,  when 
one  of  the  inmates  gave  birth  to  an  iUc^timate 
child,  the  late  empeww  Wchoilae  ia  add  to  hare 
thrcatencfl  to  disgraco  tlio  -wliolo  body.  The 
empress  of  Russia  is  called  the  mother  nf  the 
fixiBdUngs.  Stringent  hnra  hsri  heM  patMd 
since  1837,  by  which  tho  foundlings  become  the 

{>ror>ertj  of  the  government,  and  the  hospitals 
n  St.  Pitenburg  and  Moaoow  itamlih  a  constant 
supply  of  recruits  for  the  army  or  navy.  These 
estahiishments  are  admirably  managed;  but 
those  in  the  interior  of  Boiria  are  very  bad,  and 
the  govorntncnt  does  not  seem  inclined  to  favor 
the  establialiment  of  new  foundling  hospitab  in 
Hie  provinces.  The  property  devoted  to  the 
support,  maintenance,  and  education  of  found- 
lings in  Russia  is  said  to  amount  to  $o00,000,« 
000.  Infanticide  and  abortion  are  sdmost  un- 
known in  that  country. — In  China,  infanticide  is 
practised  throughout  the  empire,  and  in  some 
provinces  there  are  from  600  to  600  children 
Killed  per  month.  The  number  of  illegitimate 
children  is  immense,  although  the  laws  punish 
illicit  intercoms  with  from  70  to  100  strokes 
of  the  bamboo.  A  fonodlins  hospital  has  be^n 
established  at  Oanton  in  the  hope  of  preventing 
infanticide,  but  only  about  500  cliildren,  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  births,  are  deposited 
there  annually.— One  of  the  moat  hnportoni 
charitable  institutions  of  the  city  of  Mexico  is 
the  mtna  or  foundling  hospital,  in  which  there 
are  nsoally  ftvm  900  to  600  eUldren.  ft  is 
supported  by  private  individual?,  tlio  most  in- 
fluential dtiaens  oontribnting  the  funds,  and  the 
Hexiean  ladles  ti^eirtirae  and  at^testion.  When 
a  child  has  been  about  a  month  in  the  hospital, 
it  is  sent  with  an  Indian  nurse  to  one  of  the 
neigfaboring  TillagesL  Tbeeo  mnnea  are  sobjeet 
to  a  responsible  person  who  is  a  resident  of  tho 
village  and  guarantees  their  good  conduct.  The 


of  the  children  often  officiate  aaiiWM 
and  are  paid  for  their  services.  When  weaned 
the  child  is  brought  back  to  the  hospitd,  bat 
genernHj  tiie  children  are  adopted  bgr  riipoo^ 

able  persons,  who  bring  them  up  either  ns  ser- 
vants or  as  their  own  children. — In  tlio  found- 
ling hospital  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  boys,  who  are 
brought  up  in  the  neighboring  estabUshment  at 
Botofoga,  are  in  duo  time  apprenticed  to  trades, 
Mid  the  girls  are  educated  in  the  oitj  establish- 
ment. At  each  anniversary  persons  in  want  of 
wives  attend,  and  any  one  who  wishes  to  marry 
one  of  tlie  girls,  and  whose  proposals  are  ao- 
oepted,  applies  to  the  managen  of  the  heAtital, 
who  inquire  into  the  character  of  tiie^ypluwnt. 
If  it  proves  satiafectorv,  tho  marriage  is  per- 
mitted, and  a  small  dowry  is _given  ftom  the 
fonds  of  the  hoe^toL--^  liko  U»d  Mattbt 
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tradeb  HebwantoBpecnlatoaUnoitAsaooiiaf 
he  ooiild  thiok  on  fhe  snldeat  of  reforming  the 

processes  of  commerce.  At  school  he  was  dili- 
gent and  quick  to  learn.  The  prizes  for  ITrenoh 
Siemee  tad  Lattn  vene  are  eaBtgned  to  htm  in 
the  records  of  the  town  school  for  the  year 
1785.  But  his  favorite  early  studies  were  ge- 
ography, botany,  and  nratdo.  His  pocket  money 
he  used  to  spend  in  buying  globes  and  charts, 
and  much  of  his  leisure  time  he  devoted  to  the 
onltivation  of  flowers.  He  was  iBffinimifly 
mnster  of  music  to  be  enabled  to  construct  a  nev 
musical  uotatioD,  "which,  howover,  has  never 
oome  into  general  use.  On  leaving  school  he 
wa''  pent  to  Lyons,  where  he  entered  as  clerk  in 
a  coininercial  house.  He  was  then  about  18 
years  of  age,  and,  having  a  Tehemenidfldre  to 
travel  and  see  the  world,  he  engaged  soon  after 
as  travelling  agent  with  a  highly  resj)ectable 
bouse,  whoso  business  connections  extended 
over  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Holland, 
and  Belgium.  This  gave  him  the  opportunities 
for  observation  which  he  desired.  In  1798, 
having  received  about  $20,000  as  his  share  of 
his  father^s  property,  he  began  business  for 
himself  in  Lyons,  embarking  his  whole  fortune 
in  colonial  produce^  which  he  purchased  atiiar- 
seilles,  and  expected  to  nO  at  the  former  elty. 
But  just  then  the  troops  of  the  convention  oc- 
cupied Lyons,  and  pillamd  the  inhabitantS|  tak- 
ing the  greater  part  oTFoarier^  imall  ibrtaneii 
The  Lyonneso  rose  against  the  revolutionists, 
and  Fourier  joined  them,  but  the  insnrreotioa 
was  promptlv  suppressed,  though  not  without  a 
fearful  slaughter.  Fourier  was  cast  into  prison 
for  5  days,  hourly  expecting  to  be  led  out  to  the 
guillotine,  and  only  escaped  by  some  aocident, 
of  which  we  know  nothmg.  Flying  to  Besan- 
9on,  his  native  plaoe,  he  was  again  incarcerated 
aa  a  anspicioua  penwa.  By  joining  a  troop  of 
the  revolutionary  army,  however,  ho  was  en- 
abled to  exchange  tlie  cell  for  the  saddle,  aud  as 
a  ehameur  d  «MeaZ,  a  light  dragoon,  he  served 
nearly  two  years  in  the  army  of  the  Rhine.  IIo 
obtained  his  discbarge  on  account  of  ill  health, 
Jan.  24^  1796.  poring  his  conneotkm  witbtlia 
army  he  made  importaot  military  snggestions 
to  the  government,  for  which  he  received  its 
thanlcs  through  Oarnot.  Subsequently  also  ha 
attracted  the  attention  of  Napoleon  by  a  striking 
politictd  essay  put  forth  in  a  local  journal.  On 
acquiring  his  liberty  again,  he  re9ume<l  hiscom- 
Vieroial  pursuits,  but  Ms  mind  was  then  mainly 
diaoihea  by  his  ^ecnlations  on  the  possibility  of 
correcting  the  methods  of  industry.  la  1709, 
while  eomloyed  aa  a  derk  in  a  wholesale  w^re- 
boon  at  lEuaeinei,  he  disooverea  whathe  oali- 
ed  the  universal  laws  of  attraction,  and  of  the 
essential  destiny  of  humanity  upon  earth.  Ue 
apent  manj  years  in  elaborating  these  disoov- 
anea;  his  first  work,  called  T/Uorie  des  guatre 
mewttmenU  tt  de»  dettineet  gineralet^  was  not 
published  till  1808 ;  but  France  being  then  agi- 
tated by  the  projects  of  Napoleon,  no  attention 
was  given  to  it,  although  it  was  one  of  the  most 


had  ever  Mtpaarad.  It.w«inottilil8U,Tb«  i 
a  copy  of  Ibis  baok  fdl  into  tiie  Inadi  d  ' 

Jost-Muiron,  an  enthnsia-^tic  and  becevoiat 
gentleman  of  Heaancon,  that  it  had  vain  &  sh- 
1^  convert  As  it  bore  the  imprint  of  Uip^i. , 
without  the  name  or  addrcfa  of  the  aotkf.  i: 
was  a  long  time  before  he  wasabie  tofiodott 
Fourier,  wbothenresldcdatBclley.  Jut-ftte 
afterward  assisted  him  in  the  prpparatioo  nd  I 
publication  of  other  works.  Id  1822  irts  iaacd 
Ik  TnUi  de  Vaa»ociatwn  d<mett^u  ofnaki^ 
vols.  8vo.),  which  in  its  latest  fona  ap^rtriil 
under  the  more  imposing  title  of  Jmiu  (ii 
VuniU  univerMlU^yBjad  was  the  great  vork of 
his  life.    As  originally  conceived  by  the  ud^ 
cious  mind  of  ihe  author,  it  was  meant  to  ttc- 
brace  9  volumes,  in  the  following  order:  I^tbe 
abstract  principles  of  passional  atlractioo.  isd 
their  partial  application  to  iudusirial  a*xii- 
tions ;  2,  familiar  mitheds  of  the  pricciplarf 
attraction,  and  their  eauilibriam  in  Dractioe;}, 
the  analysis  of  man^s  physical,  moral^  ud  mes* 
tal  nature,  individually  aud  collectivelj,  viJi 
regard  to  individual  society  anduniTentloitj; 
4,  methodical  synthesis  and  transoendeotd  ft» 
ry  ;  6,  commercial  duplicity  and  ruiaons  coa- 
petition;  6,  the  false  devdopment  of  bama 
natnre,  and  a  regular  andyib  sad  9jiAA 
of  a  fake  development  of  universal  mtm, 
as  an  exception  to  universal  harmoDj;  7,00' 
versa!  analogy  and  innstmtioDS  tosomir 
ony ;  8,  the  scientific  theory  of  the  imtncrtu- 
ity  .of  tl^e  soul;  and  9,  dictionarr  of  co&taa 
aMieferenoea  to  the  whole  woric.  IVoToicnie! 
only  were  printed,  liowi-vor,  at  Paris,  and  tbea 
not  a  soUtanf  critic  or  review  noticed.  Foitrier 
drew  op  a  hrfrf  aummary  of  their  cootents,  la 
the  hope  of  getting  thcin  into  notice  intbt 
way.  But  no  ouQ  spoke.  The  truth  was,  tioiue 
subject  waa  ao  .  novel  and  was  trasted  iaw 
original  a  manner,  that  no  onVinary  critic 
able  to  speak.   Fourier's  system  hiidbeaitbe 
labor  of  his  life,  and  it  required  the  mot  ?»• 
tient  and  careful  study  in  order  to  becotqw- 
hcuded.  He  sent  his  work  to  many  of  tbeleB- 
ing  statesmen  of  tiie  times,  with  the  suae  {«- 
suits.   No  one  was  ready  or  willing  to  ka3i»jo 
a  helping  hand.    Disappointed  and  disfnatod, 
Foarier  returned  to  Lyons  ui  1825,  vbere  be 
accepted  a  cashiership  in  a  oommerdil  hoM*i 
at  a  salary  of  1,200  franca,  or  about  $250, » J**'- 
lu  1826  he  went  to  Paris  again  topreii:.res«i=»- 
pcndium  of  his  great  work,  which ho'^eTerns 
not  published  till  1839,  nnderOe  nsmatf  tM 
XouTcau  nwnde  iwhtstricl  et  so^'ietwt  i^'^^'- 

8vo.).  ThiswasafarmoreattractiTe,cl(^.^^ 
fodieioQS  statement  of  bts  Tlews  tlisn  any 

ho  had  yet  given,  but  it  wm  received  Titi  tbe 
same  indifference  by  the  press.  In  lS81j^^"^ 
the  Si  Stmonians  began  to  make  a  stir  in  IW 

Fourier  scut  forth  a  bitter  pampMct 
them  and  the  followers  of  Kobert  Oiren,  sens- 
ing them  of  ntter  ignorance  of  sodal  tarn, 
and  of  gross  charlatanry  in  their  pretenfflOM;  | 

and  from  that  time  his  extraordinaor  wri^ 
began  to  receive  the  attention  of  miodfiodioai 
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tions  as  whimsical  and  droainy,  will  find  abun> 
dant  material  for  thought  in  these  exposures. 
TIio  fuudamental  aud  leading  principles  of 
Fourier  ai-e  summed  up  iu  the  following  short 
formulas:  "1.  The  iieries  distributes  the  har* 
monies  <^  the  world.   2.  Attractions  are  pn>> 
poitional  to  destinies.   8.  Analogy  is  tmiTer- 
sal."    In  other  words:  1,  all  the  harmonies 
of  the  universe        out  of  a  r^nlar  and  nni- 
fbrra  order,  which  Fourier  denominated  the 
the  liome  of  Le pha-   law  of  tlie  series;  2,  all  beings  are  led  to  and 
Qued  for  onl;  two  kept  in  their  tme  sphere,  not  by  a  principle 
be  fomidatton  of  fbe  external  Ibrce,  tmt  of  InMiml'SttraelkNi;  and 
About  tlie  '^aTnc  time   finally,  3,  the  universe  being  everywhere  Ihe 
Jizo  tlio  d(M;triues  was  aamei  oonstrncted  upon  the  same  inmiite  model, 
re,  near  Rambonillet^  and  aoeording  to  tne  Muae  eternal  laws,  must 
e  will  of  Fourier,  who  in  every  sphere  repeat  itself,  or  be  analogous, 
insufficient  for  the  en-  These  general  priucipleB  or  deductions  Fourier 
rier  published  another  carried  oot  into  sJl  Ivnoeliea  of  sekiioe,  but  bis 
induntrif,  nioreeUe,  re-   chief  application  of  tlioin  was  to  pocial  science. 
«,  et  Vantidole^  Vindus-   Society  being  composed  of  men,  ho  began  with 
,  attrayante,  viridiquAt   an  analysis  of  human  natom,  of  nmnan  impuhws 
'uit  (1  vol.  Rvo.) ;  but  it  and  attractions.   Tlie  permanent  principles  of 
gioal  dittco  v  erics,    Tlie  nature  were  three :  the  active  principle,  or  spirit ; 
xnnmenoed  a  monthly,   the  passive  princiide,  or  matter;  and  the  neutral 
alange^  which  was  vijr-   principle,  or  the  matlicinatical  laws  of  justice 
when  the  subject  bad   aud  harmony.   The  nature  of  man  was  coordi- 
itself,  a  daily  paper,  La   nate  with  this  division,  and  contained :  1,  his 
i  established, under  the   physical  nature,  adapted  to  the  passive  prin- 
ciple, or  matter;  2,  his. moral  nature,  adapted 
to  the  active  princijile,  or  spirit;  and  8,  his  in- 
tellectual nature,  adapted  to  the  neutral  prin- 
ciples of  law  and  justice.   The  common  object 
of  an  his  physical  desires  is  sensuous  tujoyraent; 
the  common  object  of  bis  moral,  mutual  affect 
tion;  the  common  object  of  hfs  inteHectnal, 
order  and  association;  while  over  all  presides 
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whodevoted  their  Hvea  in  lAe  spirit 

oC  missionaries  to  what  they  sapposcd  to  be  the 
Y«tf6rxxialioii  of  the  world.  In  England,  Hugh 
]>oberty  riaoedBlmself  atthebead  of  the  move- 
Txient ;  a  large  weekly  paper  ciilled  the  "  Pha- 
lanx''* was  set  on  foot  by  him,  and  ably  sustain- 
•e<l;  while  in  the  United  States  Mr.  Albert 
Tirisbane,  by  his  vehement  expositions  of  the 
f» abject,  gave  to  it  an  immense  6clat  and  tem- 
porary euccesii  Kot  a  few  of  the  earneat  and 
intellectual  young  men  of  the  country  accepted 
"tlie  new  doctriuo  as  the  veritable  gospel  of 
social  reform;  but  of  late  years  it  has  died  out 
or  the  public  mind.  Nevertheless,  the  scheme 
oT  rourier,  as  the  most  comprehensive,  con- 
sistent, bold,  and  remarkable  of  the  kind  that 
was  ever  broached,  and  as  having  influenced  These  dmple and rasentialdesiraaoftbe soul, ae- 
so  largely  the  current  of  thought  in  Euro{>e  aud  cording  to  Fourier,  may  aH  "be  dlrMted  fino  • 
A. merica,  deserves  more  than  a  passing  notice  contrary  and  subversive  development,  by  the  un- 
fj-om  the  philosopher  and  the  philanthropist,  natural  action  of  circumstanosa.  lathe  &hieoon- 
Be  was  a  man  of  the  noblest  humane  impulses,  ditions  of  society  they  beoome  so  many  mwoi^ 
of  rare  acutcness  and  sagacity  of  vision,  and  trollable  and  warring  appetites.  Wliat  they  want 
ciT  proloand  as  well  jis  most  original  imagi-  lor  their  re<^cation  and  true  development  is  a 
nation.  His  negatWe  criticisms  of  Ihedis-  fooMl  tplien  adapted  to  their  lianiKmleaotioiL 
orders,  the  falst  boods,  and  the  miseries  of  so-  Society  mustbecoustitntcdnccording  to  the  same 
eietv*  are  a  fearful  laying  bare  of  the  ulcers  of  l&w  of  groups  and  series  which  haruionizes  uoi- 
our  inipaillBet  dvOiaftioa:  ind  mi  ibitf  who  vwmI  aatne.  TbaaMoolation  of  the  8  prinoipil 
lMiiidiii6dto>4«et]i]iiimpodtiveiio>  tgwrti of piotoettwi, tittoi of <i|iittJ,ioii»o^ 
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ind  laboTt  finr  the  mntaal  advantaoe  of  each 
memher  of  such  association,  in  the  several 
hranohesof  agricoltarc,  manufacture,  commerce, 
domestic  industry,  art,  science,  and  education, 
would  prepare  the  wa^  for  thia  true  society. 
Tbo  economies  efMied  in  expenditore  and  oon*- 
inmptiQU  would  be  prodigious ;  the  distribution 
of  hibor  and  of  its  rewlt  would  beoome  gradual- 
ly very  exact  and  equitable  p  the  pleasnraBOf  com- 
bined and  varie*!  exortioa  would  tako  from  toil 
itoinoaotonr  and  itsrepulsire  aspects ;  while  the 
AID,  th«  wudom,  the  grace  of  eveiy  member  of 
the  association  would  be  always  aviulnblc  to  the 
benefit  of  every  other  member.  The  unity  of 
the  anodfttkm  woald  be  expressed  in  the  com- 
mon domain  and  combined  avrelliug  house ;  the 
variety,  in  the  separate  apartments,  the  dififer- 
eni  Iftbon,  the  inffividtud  tastes.  A  township 
of  abont  1,800  persons,  male  and  female,  Fou- 
rier regardiid  as  tbe  original  germ  of  larger  com- 
binitlons,  which  would  interweave  and  unite 
themselves  together,  step  by  stc|),  until  a  net- 
work of  connected  OH^iations,  bound  by  the 
•erne  principles,  and  governed  by  a  syndic  or 
council  of  represontfttives,  would  bo  spread  over 
A  state,  a  nation,  Europe^  the  globe.  But  tliia 
mud  and  world-cnibraoiDg  harmony  would  be 
tlie  result  of  no  instantaneous  or  speedy  change, 
but  of  a  regular  development  of  the  combiuea 
order,  according  to  tlK^law  of  the  9eri<38.  So- 
ciety, he  said,  passed  through  a  process  of  reg- 
ular growth,  from  its  most  in£Eint!le  condition 
to  its  higlicst  maturity,  when  it  would  again 
begin  to  decline,  aod  finally  fidl  into  decrepi- 
tnde  «nd  decay,  la  iSah  it  resembled  the 
growtli  of  llie  individual  man,  who  had  his  as- 
cending vibratioU|  or  advance  from  infiiney  to 
youth,  from  yonui  to  manhood,  from  manhood 
to  old  ago,  and  tlion  by  a  descending  vibration 
from  old  age  to  death.  This  imiversal  career 
of  humanity  Fourier  distributed  in  the  ibllow- 
ing  order:  two  phn-cs  r^f  incoherence,  contain- 
ing each  7  social  perioii^ ;  two  phases  of  com- 
bination, containing  each  9  social  periods; 
grand  total  of  32  mn  xl  periods  or  societies. 
The  first  7  of  theito  i»<  i  ods,  embracing  tlie  bis- 
tory  iffld  pragre^  it  tdr  world  up  to  the  present 
time,  ho  named;  1,  Edeni:>m;  2,  savagery;  8, 
patriarclialism ;  4,  Wbari^iu;  5,  civilization; 
C,  foaranteeism;  and  7,  sioiplo  association. 
Five  of  them,  m  tho  records  of  all  the  earth 
prove,  liavo  been  period:*  of  constraint,  poverty, 
oppre!»ion,  fraud,  oanu^  and  false  science; 
the  other  two  are  the  ^eble  dawaq  of  a  bet- 
ter day,  usiiered  in  by  associations  of  joint 
interest  ^d  reciprocal  guarantee.  But  as 
soon  as  society  shall  have  reached  them, 
a  higher  and  composite  order  begins,  when  7 
other  periods,  distingiiished  by  s,n  (  cssivo  crea- 
tions of  harmonic  beings,  will  give  happiness  to 
•11  the  world.  Then  cornea  nSie  plniltiide  and 
apogoo  of  hannony,  the  pivotal  or  amphihar- 
monio  age  of  the  race,  which  nalore  will  nxxw- 
nlM  bv  the  eonveirioa  of  the  mrom  boradw 
into  a  Dorcal  crown,  encircling  the  earth  as  the 
q^leodid  ring  of  Satam  eaoirotea  that  plaaet| 


the  atationary  t>osition  of  the  ecliptic,  and  Dm 
dblufection  and  perfumery  of  sQ  the  vatcn  of 
the  seas,  by  means  of  tlie  boreal  flidd. 

supreme  condition  of  nature  and  man  willcoa- 
tinue  for  about  8,000  jeara^  when  tlio  hm  of 
happiness  will  again  desocnid,  and  aocictj  pi ^ 
through  a  series  of  de(  'iin  s.  similar  to  die  kna 
of  its  advances.   The  earth  itself  wiH  U  toit* 
ten  with  a  poUv  of  ireaknesBi  |od  afttr  aof 
convulsions,  sink  into  final  death.  Tbeimio&a 
race,  however,  wfll  not  perish,  bat  \sj  tmm 
of  bloompodte  transmigrations,  attain  t»  i» 
mortality  in  other  spheres.   Fourier  was  n^j 
true  to  his  method  in  all  departmeaU  ot  in- 
quiry, and  applied  it  with  the  most  iotrecidiid 
unhesitating  fidelity,  whatever  the  condriacei 
to  which  it  might  lead.  His  oosmogonicalad 
ultramundan%  speculi^ions  therefore  mm 
often  the  most  bizarre  and  grotesque  forna, 
and  se«ra  lilce  the  comectores  of  «  lanatk; 
and  yet  Ms  thougtitfol  disciples  find  to  modi 
beauty  in  his  social  scheme,  th.it  thej  endow 
his  aberrations  for  the  sake  of  the  comprebeo- 
rfve  ideas  which  he  suggests.— His  collected 
works  (3d  cd.,  6  vah.,  Paris  '45}doD0t 
include  all  his  writings.   Some  trauKendcElal 
speculations  have  since  been  pabliabdla9i^ 
ately ;  others  still  remain  in  MSS. 

FOURIER,  Jkan  Baptiste  Joasra,  bwon,  t 
French  mathematician,  born  in  Aiixorrc,Mircli 
21,  1768,  died  in  Paris,  May  16, 1830.  JaM 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  matheiaaliciit 
Auzerre.  lie  toolc  an  active  but  iiKxlc-rate  jui 
in  the  first  raovementa  of  the  revolati<A  ^ 
Anxerre,  was  twice  imprisoned  titers  ladoM 
nt  Paris,  and  was  only  saved  from  t!»o  sraffoJa 
by  great  effi>rt  on  the  part4>f  his  fricodf.  la 
1794  he  became  anb-profesMir  of  tin  polytech- 
nic srlio-  )!,  am]  4  years  later  formed  one  uf  \U 
scientific  expedition  winch  accompanied  tk 
Ftenoh  army  to  Egypt.  In  1803  be  was  ap- 
pointetl  prefect  of  the  department  of  Krf,  f.Tid 
in  1808  ma<le  a  baron.  By  tlio  draining  of  Urf 
marshee  of  Bourgoing,  he  freed  more  than  40 
communes  from  the  pestilential  mnlariatowhich 
they  liad  always  been  subject.  On  Uwrttnmof 
Napoleon  from  Elba,  ho  issued  a  proclamation 
in  favor  of  Louis  X  VIII.,  and  was  removed  by 
tlie  emperor,  who  however  appointed  him  pre- 
fect of  the  Rhone,  In  1817  he  was  appointed, 
jointly  with  Cuvier,  one  of  the  perpetual  aec- 
1  claries  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  and  npot 
the  death  of  Laplace  in  1827  beca:ne  prcsidcD; 
of  the  conaeil  de  perfect ionnment  in  the  ^m- 
technic  school.  His  principal  works  are  m 
TlUarU  analytique  de  /<»  chaleur  (Paris  IM 
and  the  Analyu  d«t  equation*  ditemiM* 
(Paris,  1831),  a  posthumous  publication. 

FOURNEYRON',  HEXoix,  a  French  inTcn^-^r, 

born  in  St.  C^enne,  department  of  the  Loire. 

Nov.  1,  1802.   He  was  educated  at  the  whoo^ 

of  mines  in  his  native  citv,  and  upon  h-ivin.'ii 

in  1819  was  employed  in  the  mines  of  CnubA 
•nd  eooa  disthignlahed  himsetr  by  *  varietT  cf 

nsefhl  «MKestions  and  inventions,  among whiffl 
^  tnrUne  ia  best  known.  Bis  fi^  turbioe 
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was  ediibitad  vUh  complete  saooeM  &t  Inval, 
»B«r  Gisors,  in  1834,  and  the  pri/.o  of  0,000 
franca,  which  had  fur  9  years  rtuiained  un- 
ftwarded,  was  bestowed  upon  him  by  tlto  acade- 
my of  sciences.  His  proposal  to  establish  sev- 
eral of  these  macbinca  iu  the  Seine  at  Paris,  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  every  part  of  tlic  city 
with  water,  as  well  as  of  filling  the  ditches 
which  Borronnd  the  fntlfieatfoiiB,  was  com« 
mended  by  Arago.  He  has  publiNlu  d  ou  this 
.•ubiect  Mimoirtt  mtr  U»  turbine*  hjfdrauliqu€$, 
0t  lettr  application  en  grand  dona  la  uttnet  et 
manufactures  (Li^ge,  1841). 

FOWLER,  Obbon  Sqci&b.  an  American  phre- 
nologist,  born  tn  Oohootoa,Stenben  ea,  K.  Y., 
Oct.  11,  1809.  His  parents  were  among  the 
early  settlers  of  Steaben  co.,  and  ho  is  recorded 
to  have  been  the  first  ehOdbom  In  the  township 
of  Cohocton,  lie  was  e<hic.itfd  at  Amherst 
college,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1834,  sup- 
porting himself  during  his  collegiate  eoone  hj 
sawing  wood  for  his  fellow  students,  nnd  by 
fceacliitig  during  vacations.  Immediately  ofter 
graduating  he  began  to  lecture  on  phrenology, 
a  subject  to  M'hicli  he  had  previously  ^vonmucb 
atteutiou,  and  on  which  ho  Iiad  readSpurzheim, 
Oomhe,  Uid  the  other  current  authors.  In  1888, 
in  conjunction  witli  his  brotlier  Lorenzo,  lie  es- 
tablished in  Philadelphia  the  "American  Pliro- 
nological  Juurual,"  and  from  that  time ftirwardi 
as  editor,  lecturer,  and  author,  ho  haspnrsned  a 
career  of  unusual  activity.  Among  the  many 
volumes  on  phrenology  and  kindred  subjects 
which  he  has  published,  may  be  mentioned: 
*  Memory  and  Intellectual  Improvement  applied 
to  Self-Educatiuu"  (1841);  "Physiology,  Ani- 
mal and  Mental,  applied  to  Health  of  I^y  and 
Ptywerof  Hind"  (1842) ;  "  Matrimony,  or  Phre- 
nology applied  to  tlie  Selection  of  Companions" 
(1642)  i  *«6elf-Caltiu:e  and  Perfection  of  Char^ 
aetei^  (1848);  **  Hereditaiy  DeKent,  its  Laws 
and  Facts  applied  to  Ilunian  Improvement" 
(l^)f  **Love  and  Parentage  applied  to  the 
Improvement  cfOffsprins"  (1844) ;  "  A  Home 
for  All,  or  the  Gravel  "Wall  and  Octr^^on  Mode 
of  Building''  (1849).  In  connection  with  his 
brother  Lorenzo,  he  has  written  **FlirenoIog7 
Proved,  Illustrated,  and  Applied"  (1836),  and 
the  "  Self-Iui^tructor  in  Phrenology  and  Physi- 
ology" (1849).  Ho  has  lectured  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  United  States  and  in  Canada. — 
LoK£>zo  NiLKS,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born 
in  CohoctOD,  June  23,  1811.  His  early  history 
is  almost  identical  with  that  of  his  brother, 
whom  he  accompanied  en  his  lecturing  tours. 
He  lias  also  lectured  alono  in  all  the  consider- 
able towns  of  the  United  States  and  the  British 
American  provinces.  Iu  addition  to  (ho  works 
written  in  connection  with  his  brotlur,  he  is 
tlie  author  of  the  "  Synofisis  of  Phrenolojrr  and 
Physiology"  (1844),  and  ''Marriage, it,H  History 
and  Philosophy,  with  directions  for  Happy  Mar- 
riages" (1^46).  As  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Fowler  and  Wells  he  has  been  engaged  in  pnb- 
lialiiiig  "  Life  Tllu?trated,"  a  weekly  journal,  the 
American  Phrenological  Journal"  ani  the 
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""Water  Cure  Journal,"  monthly piriodicals,  i^ 
sued  in  New  York. — Ltdia  Foi^br,  wife  of  the 
preceding,  born  in  Nantucket,  Mass.,  is  a  grad- 
aate  of  the  Syracuse  medical  college,  and  nrao- 
tises  medicine.   8he  also  lectures  urequentiy  on 

Shysiology  and  the  diseases  of  women  and  oh{I> 
rcn,  and  is  the  author  of  "Familiar  Lessons  on 
Phrenology  and  Physiology"  (1847),  and  "Famil- 
iar Leasona  on  Astronomy"  (1848). 

FOX  (r»7/v^,  Cuv.),  a  well  known  cnrnivo- 
rons  animal  belonging  to  the  vulpine  division  of 
the  fionily  eaiUda.  Foxes  may  bo  distinguish- 
ed  from  the  dogs,  wolves,  and  other  diurnal 
eanidoy  by  their  lower  stature,  pointed  muzzle, 
shorter  nedc,  dmder  limbe,  and  long,  bushy, 
and  cylindrical  tail;  the  fur  is  finer,  thicker, 
and  more  glossy ;  they  diti'uso  a  strong  scent 
from  a  gland  at  the  base  of  the  tail,  so  that 
hounds  can  easily  track  them ;  they  dig  bur- 
rows, and  hunt  at  night,  the  pupil  of  tlie  eve 
forming  a  vertical  fissure ;  the  dentition  is  tat 
same  as  that  of  the  wolf  and  dog.  Foxes  arc 
shy,  cunning,  suspicious,  cleanly,  unsociable, 
and  incapable  of  true  domesticity;  their  aenaea  , 
of  sight,  smell,  and  licaring  are  very  acute, 
and  their  speed  is  great ;  their  tricks  to  escape 
their  enenncs  and  to  seize  their  prey  are  so  re* . 
markable,  that  the  epithet  foxy  is  proverbially 
applied  to  the  cunning,  decei^l,  and  unscm- 
powus  knave.  Steiding  from  his  hiding  place 
at  night,  the  fox  follows  the  steps  of  small  ani- 
mids,  and  pounces  upon  the  hare  in  her  form, 
and  grouse,  partridges,  and  pheasants  on  their 
neeta;  he  is  fond  of  fruit,  especially  grapea, 
and  win  eat  squirrels,  rat^s  moles,  fiela  nno^ 
cheese,  fish,  and  also  small  reptiles,  insects,  and 
even  carrion :  in  cultivated  oistricts  he  is  fond 
of  Tidting  uie  ftrm  yard  in  seareh  of  poultry 
and  eggs.  Foxes  are  so  cunninf»  that  they  are 
very  rwelv  taken  in  any  kind  of  traj) ;  the  ia- 
Toiite  and  surest  way  of  destroying  them  is  1^ 
meat  poisoned  by  strychnine,  which  is  now 
familiarly  employed  for  this  purpose  even  bv 
onr  remote  Indian  tribes.  Th^  bring  forth 
once  a  year,  from  4  to  8  at  ft  birth,  the  young 
being  born  with  the  eyes  closed ;  the  breeding 
season  in  the  northern  states  begins  toward  the 
end  of  February,  and  gestation  continues  60  to 
05  days.  There  is  considerable  variety  in  the 
tones  of  theToioe;  they  lie  down  in  a  curved, 
form,  sleep  profoundly,  nnd,  when  watching 
birds,  stretch  the  hind  legs  behind  them,  a 
habit  noticed  in  some  dogs ;  they  hunt  singly, 
each  one  plundering  for  the  satisfaction  of  his 
own  appetite.  Of  the  14  or  more  well  ascei^ 
tained  species,  8  are  fonnd  in  the  United  States ; 
tliey  are  distributed  over  the  surface  of  both 
hemispheres,  most  abundantly  in  the  north,  and 
never,  according  to  Hamilton  Smith,  south  of 
the  equator;  Uie  resemblance  between  the 
species  is  greater  than  in  other  genera  of  the 
family.  Prof.  Baird  restricts  the  genus  vulpf$ 
to  those  species  having  .a  long  muzzle,  the  tail 
with  soft  fbr  and  long  hair  uniformly  mixed, 
and  the  temporal  crests  of  the  skull  coming 
nearly  in  contacU  the  red  fox  being  the  type  of 
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this  sootion ;  lie  propo^ri  the  geoiu  urocy^n 
forlliOM  BpccicH  whicli.  l:ka  tfw  gnj  foz,  atTtt 
a  abort  muzzk ,  fl  o  m;I  with  a  concealed  mane 
of  stiff  hairs  witiiout  any  iDt«nnixtur«  of  soft 
Ibr,  the  temporal  crests  always  widely  aepa^ 
rated,  and  tho  under  jaw  with  an  angular  emftr- 

guation  below. — Tbe  common  ^Vinerican  red 
X  (V.  /iilvuty  Desm.)  has  long,  silky  f^r,  with 
a  full  bnshy  tail  tipped  with  white ;  tlio  color 
is  Toddi^L  yellow,  grizzled  with  gray  oq  tlie 
lower  back ;  throat  and  narrow  line  on  the 
beUy  white ;  back  of  cars  and  tips  of  the  hair 
on  the  tail  (except  the  terminal  brash)  blacJc. 
Tlio  cross  fox,  the  variety  dediMatwi  (Geoty.), 
has  the  mazzle,  lower  pvtsi  aad  lefs  biaok,  the 
tflil  blacker,  and  •  dark  rand  betw««n  the 
shoulders  crosdcd  by  another  over  tlieru  ;  tliis 
U  Ibaod  from  northem  New  York  to  GaoadA 
and  Dortheni  Mlbbigaii  and  Wfnonriii,  wUle  fhe 
fed  variety  occurs  from  Pennsylvania  to  Canada, 
and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Missoarl  The 
^v«r  or  blade  fox,  Tariety  (trgmUoHi  (Shaw), 
b  black,  cxcci^t  on  tlic  [nistorior  back,  where 
Ihe  hairs  are  ringed  with  gray,  and  the  tip  of 
the  tail  ia  white;  thia  isfinind  in  Washington 
territory.  The  Enroprtn  red  fox  is  a  different 
q>eoie8,  the  far  being  less  soft  and  long,  and  the 
tail  leai  bashjand  more  tapering;  the  muzzle 
is  longer,  the  eyes  further  apart,  and  tlio  feet 
more  riender ;  tlie  red  color  ia  darker  oud  the 
tint  more  uniform,  with  little  ef  the  golden  hue 
of  the  American  sperics  ;  tlse  ppfire  where  tlie 
whiakers  are  inserted  is  wliiLo  instead  of  dusky, 
and  there  is  more  white  on  the  throat  ana 
belly;  this  is  the  V.  vnlgarU  (Briss.);  it  is 
found  from  Spain  to  Korway.  and  from  Great 
Britain  to  eastern  Russia.  These  species  and 
Yarieties  vary  in  length  from  nose  to  root  of  t^iil 
from  24  to  30  inches,  and  the  toil  to  end  of  hair 
from  16  to  20  inches.  From  the  fact  that  in  the 
bone  caves  of  the  United  States  no  skulls  of  the 
red  fox  have  been  found,  while  those  of -tho 
gray  fox  are  common,  it  is  believed  by  many 
oatnralista  that  the  American  red  fox  ia  a  de- 
abendant  ni  ^e  Saropeaa  V.  Tulffarit.  The 
akin  of  tho  red  fox  Is  worth  from  $1  to  %\  25, 
that  <^  the  oroaa  fox  about  2  or  3  times  aa  maob, 
and  that  of  the  bbek  fine  ma^  taan.  The 
Amerioaa  red  fox,  being  a  northern  species,  is 
larelj  bunted  by  horses  and  houndsi  as  the  na- 
Ine  of  the  ooanti^  would  generally  vender  tifila 
sport  impossible,  and  the  ;u  ij  le  arc  ton  in  lo- 
pendent  to  permit  their  st^nUiuK  grain  to  be 
trodden  down  by  roan  and  beast  lor  the  sake  of 
a  poor  useless  fox.  In  Gkeat.  Briton  and  Ire- 
land, on  the  cout(ary,  the  sport  of  fox  buntiog 
ia  one  of  the  most  popular  amosementa  of  the 
higher  classes. — ^The  pcairie  fox  (  V.  macrouruB, 
Burd),  the  largest  species  known,  inhabits  tho 
central  portions  of  North  America,  and  is  noted 
for  tho  beauty  of  its  fur ;  its  general  color  ia 
\ikQ  that  of  the  red  fox,  and  it  seemji  to  nm  into 
the  TaAetT'  of  *  <^'^  fox ;  the  tint  is  yel- 
lower, and  there  b  more  white  below ;  the  tail 
ia  uncommonly  fuU  and  hairy  ;  the  skull  is 
ohanotariMd  1^  a  wi^itrii^  aa  miMh  lopjar  than 


that  of  the  red  fox,  as  is  the  mazzle  of  U»  UUtf 
than  that  of  the  European  species.  The  kit  or 
swift  fox  ( Ti'loi,  Say)  is  smaller  thin  tbewd 
species;  the  head  is  short  and  broad,  ihe tan 
email,  and  the  legs  short ;  the  tul  is  re^decw 
and  bushy ;  the  general  color  abore,  incJcL'.n» 
the  ears  and  tail,  ia  yellowish  gray,  sr.it<^A  oa 
the  back,  sideft  nale  reddish  yellus,  beJow 
whitish,  and  tail  black  tipped.  ThetfOiefn 
(!'.  lagoptu,  Linn.)  is  chidly  eonlDrf  t»  Us 
arctic  regions  of  1*  '.^  hemi!jpliere»,  sii^  hu 
never  been  seen  within  the  limits  of  tbeUatid 
States,  though  it  hasooeairiooaflybMBftnlli 
Newfoundland;  it  is  smaller  tbnn  the  red  fax, 
with  a  very  full  and  bushy  tail,  tbeideitfii 
feet  thadcly  Airred,  and  the  pelagelfa»arfd«i; 
in  tho  adult  tho  cn'or  is  white.  In  the  jo:i!| 
grayish  leaden.  We  are  familiar  with  nf- 
fiearanee  and  hablta  of  thb  ndMrinsagpidtHis 
( ies  through  the  narratives  of  Dr.  KafiejuJ 
other  arctic  explorera.— The  gray  fox  ( Y.  Tvpsr 
iamui,  Sehfeb.;  «f«eyen,  Baird)  hss  th«  head 
and  body  abo-.t  2*^  inches  long,  and  the  tnl 
14  or  16  inches ;  tho  tail  has  a  concealed  nisa 
<rf  stiff  bdrs.  The  color  is  gray  varied  vith 
blnr'tc ;  ^ides  of  neck  and  flanks  fiilvon«:  ted 
encircling  tlio  muzzle  black ;  throat  wiuw;  id  ' 
hoary  on  the  sides,  rusty  below,  black  it  the 
tip.  The  head  is  sliorter  and  tho  bodj  ftocter 
than  in  the  preceding  section,  aud  tbe  fir  a 
much  coaner.  It  Is  decidedly  a  8oatbenip«- 
cies,  being  rare  north  of  PetUMylTania  m 
common  from  that  state  southward,  am  fiw 
the  AUantio  to  the  Pacific ;  it  is  less  daring  od 
cunning  than  the  red  fox,  and  rarely  »Wi  aa 
farm  yard ;  it  invades  the  nests  of  tne^iMl*- 
kev,  pounces  upon  coveys  of  quails  acd  d"^ 
chase  to  the  rabbit  like  a  dog.  Wheof^wd^ 
hounds  in  open  woods,  where  it  tmd  im 
through  thick  underbrush,  it  will  verj  oftea 
climb  a  tree.  In  general  this  Bp6d»  io» 
dig  a  burrow,  preferring  a  bolIowbgarakoM 
in  tho  rocks  for  its  den  ;  it  is  often  o^'^::  "J 
ateel  trapa,  and  aa  a  pet  is  less,  phyftl  >i>^ 
odorous  than  the  red  ftnc  IlawMtapnM 
chased  afford  good  sport  for  the  bnnter,  m  i*i 
chase  with 'horsey  and  hounds  in  liio  se^^ 
fltatea,  wheM  tfie  groood  is  ftvorable,  b  mrxii 
rMI-hed  asaheaU!it'Til  exercise  and  oil.ilini'D? 
nastime.  In  Carolina  this  roeciea  projow 
horn  8  to  5  young  at  a  time  in  March  orA^ 
Tho  short-tailed  fox  f  or  U.  littoraUf.Otiq 
is  about  i  the  size  of  tlio  gray  fox,  witi  a** 
only  ithe  length  of  the  body ;  it  resenibtej 
miniature  gray  fox,  of  abotJt  the  siw  'f*** 
cat^  though  of  stouter"  bo<ly;  it  was  fooaj" 
the  island  of  San  Miguel,  on  the  oo3st« 
fomia.— Other  species  of  fox  exist  in  y^Vjl^ 
in  the  Hunalaya  mountains,  in  Syria  ° 
Egypt,  named  rei?i>cc lively  V. 
(Hardw.),  F.  Eimalaieu*  (Ogilby).  V. 
(II.  Smith),  add  V.  Nihtietu  (GeaS.). 

FOX,  a  N.  W.  CO.  of  lows,  newly  fonne.^ 
and  named  from  the  Fox  Indians,  """^rr 
by  a  small  affluent  of  the  Des  lloinw  ciM 
liaard  river,  and  oooprises  vktmw 
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550  sq.  m.  It  is  not  Inoloded  in  the  state  oen- 
■08  of  1856. 

FOX,  Sib  Charles,  an  Endish  civil  engines, 
born,  in  Derby  In  1810.   Alkor  filling  vftriow 
8al>ordinaf,o  positioiiis  lie  was  nppointod  by 
Robert  Btephensoa  aasistjuit  engineer  of  the 
L<ondoii  ana  BimriDglunn  nOway  company. 
Af! «  r  its  mrapletion  he  formed  the  hnsiness  con- 
nection with  Mr.Bramah  wMoh  resnltcd  in  tba 
establislimeiit  of  the  gnat  engineering  firm  of 
"Fox,  Henderson,  and  co.   In  1851  ho  prLseiitcd 
the  drawings  fof  the  crystal  palace  in  Hyde  park, 
cm  -whtoh  M  bad  labored,  it  is  said^  18  bonrs  a 
(lay  for  tlie  previonsT week?.  TJpon tho comple- 
tioa  of  this  great  enterprise  he  received  the 
honor  of  knlgbthood.  lie  snbseqnently  cfreelad 
tho  palace  at  Sydenham,  using  the  materids 
composing  that  in  Hyde  park.  In  the  finandd 
eriirii  of  1667  tho  hoose  of  Ibi,  HendanoD.  and 
CO.  y^ns  compelled  to  supcndpiTiiniit^-ana  wm 
afterward  dissolv«d. 

FOX,  Cbarles  Jamsb,  anEn^i^h  statesman 
and  orator,  bom  in  London,  Jan.  24, 1740.  died 
at  Cbiswick,  Sept.  1 3, 1806.  His  father,  the  Kt. 
Hon.  Henry  Fox,  afterward  Lord  Holland,  had 
amassed  a  trrent  fortune  as  paymaster  of  the  for- 
ces, then  tho  most  lucrative  post  in  England. 
His  mother  wan  a  daughter  of  Charles,  the  2d 
dnke  of  Richmond,  and  by  her  he  was  descend* 
ed  from  Charles  II.  of  England  and  Henry  IV. 
of  France,  both  of  whose  dispositions  lie  was 
tbonght  in  some  measure  to  have  inherited.  It  is 
said  that  his  father,  when  beinisaboBt  14,  having 
tuken  him  to  Spa,  gave  him  5  guineas  a  night  to 
pl^y  with  I  tlio  Hource,  perhapsi  (tf  bis  invincible 
attaobment  to  gaming.  HartooiedatWcstaria* 
fcter  and  Eton,  where  ho  mingled  application 
witbdiasSpationf  and  early  impressed  his  school- 
ftOowa  witb  a  oMnrletidta  of  IHs  aaperioritv.  He 
spoke  and  wrote  with  readiness,  and  his  friend 
the  earl  of  CarMei  then  bis  fellow  student, 
fKOlold  tbat  be  nmst  one  day  nde  in  aanotea 
andgotim  the  opinions  of  his  time.  From  Eton 
be  iraat(1764)  to  Oxford.  Here  he  gamed,  stud- 
ied, and  spent  profbsely  the  lavbh  allowttieo 
given  him  hy  his  father.    !Te  read  Homer  and 
Longinos,  and  sained  agoodluiowiedgeof  Greek, 
b  titer  yean  be  #w  lUe  to  repeat  long  paa* 
aiges  from  Homer  with  ease  aod  nccnraoy. 
Leaving  Oxford,  where  he  was  not  graduated, 
ho  travelled  bi  rTM  Oil  the  continent,  and  was 
seized  with  a  new  ambition  ;  ho  sought  to 
•hiae  as  the  boat  dreaaed  man  in  ilurope ;  his 
redbMb  and  Paris  cut  velvet  were  diqw^edat 
the  ooorts  of  the  continent,  and  he  was  very 
near  becoming  tlio  most  noted  coxcomb  of  his 
day.  He,  however,  was  not  altogether  idle 
dorin?  hi'<  ro«iden<^o  abroad,  for  he  taupht  him- 
self Italian,  and  contracted  a  partiality  for  Ital- 
ian literature  which  lasted '  through  his  life. 
"  There  is  more  good  poetry,"  ho  wrote  to  a 
friend  at  this  time,  ^  in  Italian,  than  in  all  other 
langnsges  I  understand  put  togiather."   In  Ang. 
1768,  lie  returned  to  En^andttid  took  bu  seat  in 
parhament  to  wbioh  be  bid  beim  ekotod  in  bla 
•bMBflewbile  jeliindar  age.  Han  belbind 


himself  placed  amou^  the  most  eminent  men  of 
tlio  day,  and  he  resolved  at  onoe,  notwithstand- 
ing his  youth,  to  win  the  respect  and  rival  the 
achievements  of  his  associates.  He  made  his 
first  speech  in  tlie  house,  April  15,  1769,  in  fa- 
vor of  LattreU  a«iinst  Wilkes.  He  si>oke  witb 
insdenoe,  aeooraing  to  Horace  Walpole,  "bnt 
with  infinite  skjk  riority  of  parts,"  Through 
a  desire  to  grattty  bis  £itber  be  snstained  tbe 
ministry,  and  waa  reeaiTed  by  Lord  Korfli  aa  ft 
valuable  accession.  In  Feb.  1770,  ho  waa  made 
a  junior  lord  of  tbe  admiraUj,  and  in  Jao* 
177B,  waamadeoeeof  tbekcdaof  UietrMsiny. 
Ho  v;as  j>o.^?or-'sod,  however,  of  a  stronc:  spirit 
of  iodepeodence,  foarlessnesSi  and  self-reliancey 
wbioh  aoon  bronglit  Ma  bito  o|»en  ecOiiloii 
with  Lord  North.  As  if  hoping  to  intimidate  his 
ungovernable  adherent,  the  premier  in  1774 
caused  Fox  to  be  dismissed  frani  die  treasnij 
board  with  every  mark  of  contempt,  fint  this 
treatment  did  not  produce  submission.  Fox 
waited  dntifldlf  ontil  his  father's  death,  end 
then  Joined  the  oppoi^ition.  Tbe  American  war 
was  now  imminenL  Fox  amiled  the  leadiaa 
iBMWireia  of  the  ministry  with  unexampled 
power.  Mild  and  gentle  in  his  daily  life  and 
manners,  yet  in  the  house  of  commons,  wiien 
aroused  by  his  subject  and  inspired  by  revenge, 
disgust,  and  contempt,  ho  assailed  tbe  feeble 
supporters  of  the  crown  with  avehemenoe  that 
recalled  the  fires  of  Demosthenes;  and  as  he 
imitated  the  perfect  simplicity  of  the  Greeks  in 
bis  language  and  style,  nothir.g  interoepted  the 
shaqjncss  of  his  strokes  or  the  clearness  of  his 
reijoindera.  He  ia  tbe  most  brilliant  and  suo- 
esasfal  debater  tbe  world  erer  saw,**  sidd  Bnrke 
of  him ;  and  this  opinion  was  allowed  to  be  jost 
even  hi  bis  eneouesb  His  appearanoei  when 
•rooted  into  elooaenoe,  nmat  osve  been  singn- 
larly  fine  Ili^  black  hair  hung  cr.relt  s-ly  over 
bis  forehead,  his  eyes  were  dark  and  piercing; 
bla  brown  conpleiioQ  mnlnded  tbe  spectator 
of  his  ancestor  Charles  II.  In  youth  ho  had 
been  fond  of  private  theatricals,  and  he  hod 
tfwD  learned  toe  art  of  deolamafloii  and  aid* 
mated  gesticulation.  Ho  was  always  careless  of 
bia  dreas  in  l^er  life,  as  if  abeorliod  in  greater 
olifeota;  bet  Ua  form,  air,  and  veheoMOoa  of 
manner,  when  excited  by  debate,  lent  some- 
thing terrible  to  his  appearance.  Kor  was  this 
tho  mere  artificial  rage  of  tbe  eeUMV  bat  rather 
theivrdent  impulses  of  a  gcnerons  nntnre,  excited 
tomadnessby  the  repeated  triumphs  of  an  infat- 
uated ministry.  Fox  foretold  the  defeat  of  the 
British  armies  in  America,  and  saw  his  prophe- 
ci{^  one  by  one  fulfilled.  Edmund  liurko,  now 
bis  chosen  friend,  stood  by  his  side  in  that  long 
struggle  against  Lord  North  Avhicb  ended  in 
the  freedom  of  America.  In  1779  lie  fought  a 
duel  with  a  Mr.  Adam,  a  member  of  parliament 
While  thus  conspicuous  as  a  political  leader, 
Fox  had  wasted  his  great  fortune  in  extrava* 
gance.  He  gamed  to  a  height  that  astonished 
tbe  fhranentersof  Whitens ;  his  confiding  nature 
made  lum  tbe  prey  of  designing  men  and  wo> 
man,  and  be  waa  ibe  am*  notad  ipindtbrift  of 


his  timo.  By  1780  he  had  squandered  moro 
tb«l  £100,000^  and  was  often  in  want  of  small 
smns.  He  was  beset  hy  bailiffs  and  cred- 
itors, and  Iloraoe  Walpole,  on  paying  him  a 
visits  found  all  his  famitnre  and  kitchen  uten- 
sils being  sold  cot  and  removed  under  ezeca- 
tion.  In  this  extremity,  with  his  usual  good 
humor,  Fox  consoled  himself  by  writing  an 
"  Invocation  to  Poverty^*  Wbea  tb«  nuuistiy 
«f  Lord  Vorth  M  in  178S,  Fok  wm  maat  ee^ 
retary  of  foreign  affairs,  and  at  onco  prfyected 
a  peace  with  the  hostile  powers.  But  his 
Degoti^ons  wvn  intermpted  by  the  dealih  of 
the  marquis  of  Rockiiigliaui,  the  prime  ininister ; 
and  when  Lord  Shelbame  took  the  head  of  the 
miBistry,  Bnrke,  Fox,  and  «ev«ral  of  their  aswv 
cifttes  thought  proper  to  resign.  In  April,  1783, 
however,  fox  again  came  into  power,  in  that 
famoos  ooalltioo  which  he  then  formed  with 
his  former  enemy,  Inrd  North.  ¥nch  odium 
was  heaped  upon  Burke  arid  himself  for  their 
shore  in  thi%  tnuiaaetion;  but  whatever  may 
have  been  the  means  by  which  they  obtained 
office,  the  object  for  which  they  employed  their 
power  was  certainly  a  noble  one.  Fox  now  in* 
troduced  his  Indifi  bill,  designed  to  relieve  tiM 
■afforings  of  India,  He  pressed  tiiis  meimre 
with  Ml  nraal  arannth,  aided  by  Bnrka;  hot 
the  crown,  the  peers,  and  the  India  company 
united  against  him.  The  coalition  feU,  and  for 
many  years  Fox  was  destined  to  remain  in  op- 
position, and  out  of  office.  When  parliament 
was  dissolved.  Fox  stood  for  Westminster,  while 
the  wliole  influence  of  the  court  and  the  minis* 
try  was  arrayed  against  him.  The  old  whig 
&milies  and  the  people  supported  him,  and  he 
was  elected  l  y  ;i  ni.iiority  of  several  hundred; 
hot  the  ooort party  denuAded  a  scrutiigr  of  the 
▼ote,  and  be  waa  loreed  to  enter  parliament  for 

a  Scotch  bor(niL^:]i.  The  chief  railitr  wlio  had 
ordered  the  scrutiny  was  afterward  fined  £2,000 
a  {ory  of  the  eoort  of  common  pleas,  and 
lox  finally  triumphed.  The  riAtion  \va^  now 
divided  into  two  parties,  that  of  Fox  and  that 
€f  the  kipf.  Fok;*^  said  Dr.  Jehnaoii,  "ia  an 
extrnordincry  Tn!\n;  .]iere  is  a  mm  who  has 
divided  a  kingdom  with  Csssar,  so  that  it  was  a 
donbt  which  the  nation  tihould  he  mled  by,  the 
sceptre  of  George  TIT.  or  the  tongue  of  ^fr. 
Fox."  In  the  iinpeixchment  of  Warren  iiust- 
ing;^  Fox  aid^'d  Burke  and  Windham  with  great, 
seal ;  be  sliared  in  their  violent  hostility 
i^inst  Ihistings.  When  in  1768  the  king  be- 
came ini^nne,  Fox  sought  to  make  the  prinoa  of 
Wales,  afterward  Qtvirge  IV.,  regent ;  he  con- 
tended that  on  liio  incapacity  of  the  king  the 
hair  heeame  r«gent  of  right.  Pitt  ridiculed  his 
doctrine  of  indefeasiblo  rip::ht,  nod  when  Fox 
first  propounded  it  snid  with  exultation :  "  Now 
m  unwhig  the  gentleman."  The  king  recov- 
ered, and  the  nation  escaped  the  rule  of  the  un- 
popular son.  Fox  next  directed  his  attention 
to  France,  just  rising  in  revolution.  He  had 
always  been  friendly  to  pt^mlar  progress;  he 
now  belioved  that  s  Daw  era  wm  opening  upon 
YwNipa.  Hklflttan  to  hk  MfhewLMdOot 


land,  edited  by  Lord  John  Rossell, 
with  May  26, 1791,  and  bring  into  dearli^ 
his  liberal  principles.  From  the  first  be  rejdf^ij 
in  the  effort  of  the  French  to  gonm  tUa- 
selves,  excused  their  fauU-s  lainented  thifr 
failures,  and  still  looked  forwsrd  vith  bop«, 
even  when  the  massacres  of  the  Temple  ind tlx 
execution  of  the  king  had  shocked  lij  hataiK 
itgr  and  tonobed  hia  heart  When  tbs  aiM 
armies  cross  the  Praneh  fronttnato  cnAtts 
germs  of  freedom,  he  trembles ;  and  wbentLer 
fly  before  the  energy  of  the  repsltti6n,ia 
ecolta  over  the  mlsrottQiieB  ef  me  njrilai 
lie  wishes  that  the  Frenrh  ,\  t  re  nionlike'^or 
old  friends  the  Americans be  Mnk  thi 
JjaeoMns  wMIe  ho  denoaneea  thrfr  awflm 
cnTcUy;  he  declares  the  policy  of  Pitt  lo  le 
"detestable."  Fox  and  Burke  were  nowtowa- 
rate  fiar  ever.  Fox  not  only  eaIIedBari»Vi|i» 
did  attada  upon  the  French  revolution  "  mn- 
madness,**  but  praises  a  p.atnp}ilet  wKid  bd 
been  written  against  his  old  friend  It 
Mackintosh."  This  was  the  Vindieia  Gal'v^ 
with  which  Sir  James  first  made  Lis  waj  u>  n- 
nown.  But  when  Burke  proclaimed  in  ]Mrib' 
mcnt  their  final  separation,  Fox  bnr?t  intotew!. 
About  this  time,  179 1 ,  he  actively  aided  Wilbtf • 
fiarce  in  his  efforts  to  abolish  the  slsre  tndt, 
and  on  that  ^tibjeot  delivered  one  of  bis  fmet 
speeches.  In  1798  ho  supported  itr.  (afte^ 
ward  Lord)  Grey's  motion  for  MrliamenUiy 
reform.  lie  soon  became  the  leaaer  of  spirtj 
pledged  to  political  reform.  Pitt,  sastained  \if 
great  mtgonties,  defeated  every  liberal  measure, 
and  Fox  and  his  adherents  were  looked  1900  a 
dangerous  iaotionists.  He  was  member  ac>^ 
eral  leagues  formed  to  amend  the  BriUdiooo^ 
tntton,  but  finding  his  oppositienintbshNN 
of  commons  useless,  in  1797esaMdtoritiaifti 
meetings.  The  latter  portion  of  his  life  ftwn 
1797  was  chieQy  paaaed  at  St.  Ann  s  Hili  is 
literary  retirement  HohopedtaprodaosNM 
w  ork  Avhicli  might  procure  hitn  a  lastin^rfune. 
lie  prcyeoted  an  eoitionof  Drydea,  s  <l«A»;t 
of  BaoifW  and  the  IVeiKih  stage,  and  s  diiqaia* 
tion  to  refute  the  false  theories  of  narae"?lii»- 
tory.  Finally  he  resolved  tocompote  a 
of  the  reTdotion  of  IMS,  the  periodtfttar 
nntioTial  history  which  he  thought  l«i«tiffli*'* 
stood  by  his  countrymen.  His  rescArcJi«i  wer« 
wide  and  laborious.  In  1802  he  went  to  ?v» 
to  make  collections  for  his  historical  d«g 
and  there  saw  Napoleon,  who  treated  him  *«■ 
marked  distinction.  Fond  of  every  foni:  ci 
genin'i.  be  'vn?  charmed  and  irapressed  ^tWt 
reniarkabio  inati;  thoro  grew  Dp  a  kiww 
friendship  b  t  on  them,  founded  upon  irotual 
rc<!ppct,  which  Fox  transmitted  to  liisaepJ**! 
and  the  good  feeling  ol  iiollmd  Ixmw  ]l* 
afterward  MthjNa^ileon  in  St.  Helens.  W 
history  vrn^  novf»r  completed;  it  extsods  OOiT 
to  tho'deatti  of  Mouuiouih.  Ue  wss ao«»>o"*^ 
to  dictate  his  narrative  to  Mr?.  Arniisie4» 
lady  with  whom  he  lived,  or  to 
amanuensis,  as  he  would  have  doas  s  deb^- 
Ha  narriad  Mn.  AmialMd  ia  1808.  r» 
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having  died  in  1806^  after  the  battle  of  Aosteru 
Viz,  pacifio  nmsnreewvre  reeQlv«d  upon,  and 

Fox  became  eecr  tury  of  f  >rcipn  aflkira  in  the 
new  ministry.  He  noir  had  au  oocaaioa  of  ob- 
liging Napoleon.  A  pemm  proposed  to  Mm 
to  aasasBinato  the  French  emperor.  Tax  at 
ODoe  directed  Lim  to  be  imprisoned,  and  wrote 
a  letter  to  Talleyrand  Informing  Mm  of  the  d«n- 
por  to  Napoleon,  and  offering  him  the  oppor- 
tunity ot  prosecuting  the  assassin  in  the  EnffliaU 
conrta.  Napoleon  directed  Talleyrand  to  maSk 
the  English  niinistor  for  this  friendly  act,  to 
which  Fox  replied  in  a  cordial  note  frankly 
oflhrtng  peace.  But  death,  ^hich  had  already 
home  ttwny  Pitt  from  the  rnhht  of  his  disap- 

r'ntments,  now  strnck  dowu  his  ancient  rival 
Che  moment  of  his  triompl).  Fox  died  of 
dropqy  fit  Clii-swick  honse,  after  linrinrr  hf^en 
tapped  <i  times  in  6  weeks.  Uo  hud  uiways 
Mea  a  favorite  with  a&  ocders  of  his  country- 
men,  and  his  foncral  wa<»  attended  hy  ft  great 
inaltitudo  of  the  uoble,  the  middle  c]asse«,  and 
the  poor.  He  was  buried  in  Westminster 
abbey.  Althoagh  Fox  lived  wholly  without 
reetraint  and  gratified  every  deeire,  yet  happily 
he  had  many  noblo  and  generous  impuJaes 
which  preserved  him  from  the  worst  features  of 
sensnality  and  vice.  Soeh  was  the  sweetness 
of  hi^  t^Mnper,  the  generosity  of  his  disposition, 
and  the  magnanimity  of  all  lua  conduct,  that  he 
wae  loved  and  honored  by  the  poreat  men  of 
the  time.  Burke  loved  him  as  his  chosen  friend  ; 
with  Wilberforce  he  labored  side  by  aide  in  the 
eanae  of  humanity;  a^  even  the  anstei«  John- 
son bri.'i-tc  :!  of  hia  friendship.  In  hia  polltiral 
priBcipl«9  he  waa  firm  and  unbending ;  no  emo- 
tion n  ambition  took  him  from  tM  path  of 
lionor;  no  opposition  terrified  or  discouraged 
1dm.  He  gave  to  the  whig  party  of  England 
ItadiatlngixMiing  principles  jneongiiiafted  tfaooe 
measures  of  reiorni  in  the  constitution  which 
have  finally  been  adopted  ;  and  probably  no 
other  statesman  has  had  so  large  an  influence 
upon  the  politics  of  England.  8ir  Janioa  Mack- 
intosh savs  of  him:  He  certainly  po^ssed, 
above  all  tnodems,  that  union  of  reason,  simpH- 
city,  and  vehemence  which  formed  the  prince 
of  orators.  Ho  was  the  most  Demosthenean 
speaker  since  Demosthenee." — See  "  Oharaotera 
of  the  late  Charles  James  Fot,"  hy  Dr.  Samuel 
Parr  (2  vols.  8vo.,  London,  i80y)  ;  "Spcediea 
Id  the  House  of  Coimnons,"  by  O.  J.  Fox,  wit! 
a  biographical  and  critical  introduction  by 
Lord  Erskine  (6  vols.  8vo>,  London^  1816); 

Memoir  of  0.  J.  Fox,"  by  John  Allen  (London. 
1820) ;  "  Memorials  and  Gorremwndence  of 
Charles  James  Fox,**  by  Lord  John  Russell  (8 
vols.  8vo.,  Ixmdon,  1854).  Some  inter^ting 
particahira  of  the  private  life  of  Fox  are  given 
•lo  the  poeth  mnona    RectdlectioDS  of  Bamnd 


ri  cmdon,  1859). 


¥OX,  GxoBOK,  founder  of  the  aodefy  of 
9rteiida,  bonk  In  Drayton,  LetoeHardiire,  Eng- 
land, in  July,  1624,  died  in  London,  Jan.  18, 
1691.  His  Q^er,  a  zealous  advocate  of  Pres- 
byteriaa  dootrines,  early  Imbtwd  hJa  B0O*k  mind 


with  eentiments  of  truth  and  piety,  but  was 
viable  to  afbrd  Mm  any  edoeation  beyond  read- 
ing and  writing.  As  a  hoy  ho  showed  a  gravity 
and  a  love  pf  solitude  and  cmitemplation  un- 
vsasl  to  efalldboodf  and  whloh  the  occupation  of 
tcinlin^  sheep,  to  which  hU  earlier  years  were 
devot«^  serVed  to  oonfirm.  He  was  in  doe 
time  apprentteed  to  asboeaiaker;  hot  keeping 
nlnof  from  his  follow  workmen,  ho  inoflitnted 
upon  the  Scripturesi  gradually  ahaping  the  doo- 
tnneawUoh  he  afterward  promiilgatecl.  About 
the  age  of  18,  under  the  influence  of  the  roli- 
gioiw  entbu8iai«m  wliich  this  course  of  life  en- 
gendend,  he  abandoned  his  occupation  in  order 
to  prepare  himself  for  the  luission  to  which  he 
believed  he  had  been  called.  For  some  years 
he  led  a  wandering  life,  living  In  the  woods  and 
in  solitary  places,  and  practising  a  rigid  self- 
denial  Uia  friends  at  one  time  inducea  him  to 
return  to  his  home,  but  in  a  short  time  he  re* 
sumed  his  solitary  and  nomfirlin  life,  and  finally, 
in  1648,  made  his  appcaruncu  as  a  preacher  at 
Manchester,  where  the  exposition  of  his  pecu- 
liar views  caused  a  prodigious  excitement,  and 
subjected  him  to  imprisonment  as  a  disturber 
of  the  peace.  Thenceforth,  undeterred  by  the 
assaults  of  the  populace  or  the  persecutions  of 
the  magistrates,  he  travelled  over  EnglancL 
preaching  his  doctrines  with  an  earnestness  and 
perseverance  which  no  harsh  treatment  could 
abate,  and  with  a  pemasrvenesa  dso  wbkih 
won  him  many  convert^i.  ITo  advocated  virtnc, 
charity,  the  love  of  God.  and  a  reliance  upon 
tiie  Inward  moliona  of  toe  Spirit,  by  which,  as 
he  asserted,  and  not  the  Scriptures,  "  opinions 
and  reUgions  are  to  be  tried."  Simplicity,  not 
merely  m  rellgloui  wonldp,  hnt  In  all  therda* 
tions  of  life,  was  also  urged  upon  his  converts; 
and  to  his  refu-nal  to  recognize  the  ordinanr 
tokens  of  ontward  respect,  which,  to  use  hu 
own  worda,  "made  the  sect''  nnd  professions  to 
rage,"  as  well  as  to  take  any  oath,  are  to  be 
aaoribed  most  of  the  pcfwentions  and  imprison* 
menta  to  which  ho  was  subjected.  The  term 
Quakers  woa  tirst  applied  to  Fox^s  followers  at 
Derby,  in  1660,  in  consequence  of  his  tellii^ 
Justice  Bennet,  before  whom  ho  hrttl  been 
brought,  to  ''tremble  at  the  word  of  the  Lord," 
or  from  the  tremulous  tones  in  which  they  were 
occugtomed  to  speak.  In  1655  Fox  was  carried 
a  prisoner  to  Ix)ndon  and  examined  in  the 
presence  of  Cromwell,  who  not  only  released 
him,  declaring  that  his  doctrines  and  conduct 
were  equally  harmless,  but  on  severd  subse- 

?uent  occasions  protected  him  from  perse  cation, 
n  1669  he  was  married  to  the  widow  of  a 
Welsh  judge,  and  2  years  afterward,  having 
preached  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  and 
made  thousands  of  converts^duding  men  of 
position  and  learning,  lilce  Penn  and  Barolar, 
lie  visited  the  Xorth  American  colonics,  in 
nearly  all  of  which  he  preached.  On  his  return 
to  England,  in  1078,  he  waa  iraprifoned  ftir  re- 
ftasing  to  take  the  oath  of  snpnmnrv,  nnd  for 
exdting  disturbaooes  among  the  king's  (>u\uects ; 
bat  havfag  baen  nUnmii  wMdn  a  year,  ha  w»nt 
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to  Holland,  where  hia  preadhiog  8Mms  to  have 
ben  attended  with  oonldeMMe  sncoeM.  He 

returned  to  England,  vraa  again  imprisoned  for 
refosing  to  pay  tithes,  reviBited  Uollimd  in  16S^ 
flartenmDgbis  travels  to  Hainboif^  Wohtain;  ana 
even  to  Dantzio,  and  a  few  years  before  his 
death  established  himself  in  Loudon,  whero  ho 
leated  from  his  orduoas  labors,  althoogh  .ha 
continued  to  preach  occasionally.  Fox  was  a 
man  of  genuine  piety,  and  his  meekness,  hu- 
mility, and  moderation  are  mentioned  in  terms 
of  high  praise  by  hU  friend  William  Penn,  who 
aajB  that  ho  bad  au  extraordinary  gift  of 
opeDing  the  Bcrlotures,  but  above  all  excelled 
in  prayer."  Altnough  he  was  a  man  of  limited 
ednoation,  his  publiuied  works,  containing  his 
Journal,  correspondenoe,  and  all  his  writings 

SMI  hia  doctnne,  are  numerous  and  eurious. 
ej  were  partisJly  collected  in  8  vols,  fol, 
1194-1706.  An  edition  in  8  vols.  8vo.  has  been 
MUiihed  in  PhiladelpMa^-See  the  «<Liie  of 
8«oi)ga  Toz,  with  Dhaertatioos  on  hiaVtowa,** 
dfO^J^S.  Janney(l  vol.  8vo.,  Philadelphia,  1862). 

FOX,  John,  the  Engiiah  martyrdogist,  bons  in 
BoatOD,  LiBoob»ldre,  in  151^  ^ad  fai  London 
in  1687.  He  was  educated  at  Uxford,  and  elect- 
ed a  fellow  of  Magdalen  college  in  1643,  hut 
baooming  s  eonvert  to -Fkoleslantism  was  de» 
prived  of  his  fellowship  in  154€,  and  reduced  to 
great  distress  by  the  withholding  of  his  patri- 
moay  on  the  same  pnlaiit  Alter  some  time 
he  obtained  a  pituation  as  tutor  in  the  family 
of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  immortalized  by  the  story 
of  Shakespeare's  robbing  his  deer  park.  He  was 
next  employed  in  tho  house  of  the  duchess  of 
Richmond  as  tutor  to  the  children  of  her  broth* 
ar  llie  earl  of  Surrey,  then  imprisoned  in  tiie 
tower,  and  afterward  executed.  Here  ho  re- 
mained many  years,  and  on  the  accession  of 
Edward  VI.  was  re^ored  to  his  fellowship.  In 
tho  reign  of  Mary  he  was  oblip:ed  to  flee  to  the 
continent,  where  ho  was  oinpioyed  by  Oporinus 
of  Basel  as  a  corrector  of  the  preas.  On  the 
death  of  Mary  he  returned  to  England,  and  was 

» Minted  by  Cecil  to  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral 
flaWshory.  This  office  he  retained  while  he 
lived,  his  refusal  to  subscribe  to  the  new  artioleB 
of  religion  preventing  any  fbrtJier  prelbrment. 
He  was  tho  author  of  numerous  works,  and  even 
of  aome  Latin  poetry  and  sacred  dramas.  All 
•ra,  howerar,  now  nearly  forgotten,  save  faia 
"History  of  tho  Acts  and  Monutncnta  of  tho 
Church,"  oemmonlj  called  "Fox's  Book  of 
Ibrtyrs,''  wMdi  firal  appeared  in  XoBdon  in 
1668",  and  which,  in  despite  of  its  many  defects 
and  inaoooraoie^Btill  maiotaina  its  place  as  a 
popular  work.  11  MHi  Hie  anflbring*  (If  tiie 
early  Protcstantwtotmaia  ftom  "  the  great  per- 
secutions, and  borrlUe  troables,  that  haue  been 
wronght  and  practised  by  the  Romlshe  prelates, 
aepeciallye  in  tliis  reolmo  of  Kn^dnnd  and  Scot- 
landai  from  the  yeare  of  our  Lorde  a  thousande, 
TBtO  fba  tyne  now  present,"  and  met  with 
great  success,  tliongh  its  tnistworthinaia  baa 
always  boen  disputed  by  Catholics. 
I01^WuaaHJ«naoK,fltiBBi^iriiifeniiii 


clergyman  and  politioian,  bom  io  'WreDthio, 
Snoblk,  in  1786.  He  was  edacated  tt  Uma- 
ton  Independent  college,  and  embracing  Uni- 
tarian doctrines,  became  a  preacher,  in  Tludt 
capacity  haoffiontad  many  years  at  the  diqil 
in  Fiusbury  square,  London.  lie  Las  sIwitj 
taken  au  active  part  in  politics,  aad  is  u  able 
and  frequent  speaker  and  writer  on  tbeextnnw 
liberal  side.  For  most  of  tho  time  dc::3»  the 
last  12  years  ho  has  represented  lb  botoi^ 
of  Oldham  in  parliament.  lie  wrote  tk  lot 
article  in  tlie  first  number  oi  the  Watnaiacr 
Review,"  and  has  sinoe  been  anxxog  its  regidat 
contributors.  He  has  also  been  one  of  tbe  diief 
writers  for  the  Weekly  Deqmtdi"  Mw^nfie; 
and  has  been  similarly  connected  with  otttcr 
prominent  magazines  and  newspapers  Amcng 
nis  published  woiita  are  a  volorne  <tf  "^LectsM 
on  BeUffioos  Ideas,"  "Leotoreatotlia  Vtdli 
01asse8'"(4  vols.  12mo.),&c. 

FOXGU>VS.  SeeDionau. 

FOX  INDIANB,  or  Omeunn,  a  tribs  tf 
tho  Al|ionquin  nations,  Ijclongingto  th«WMlBt 
group  with  the  Baca^  Miamis.  Meaomooee^ai 
ofliera;  they  ftcmarir  Hved  at  tbe  &«slif 
Green  bay,  Wisconsin,  but  arc  now  removed 
beyond  the  MiaaiasippL  They  have  loog  ban 
ntHad  Witt  IIm  Sms,  and  indeed  km  with 
them  one  tribe  in  language,  features  castotns, 
and  sociid  and  politick  interests.  Tbej  an  a 
Una,  iAUetie,  bravaij  ind  warlike  people,  mm 
averse  to  the  restraints  of  civilization  thannna 
of  the  tribes  within  our  borders ;  the  intent! 
capadtgrofthaaraniwn,  according  to  Dr.  Mer 
ton's  measurements,  is  very  large,  snd  in  llie 
few  q)ecimens  examined  by  him  equal  to  ibd 
Cancaisian  standard.  The  number  of  the  trii>e 
has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  1,600  to 
2,400 ;  before  the  revoluUon  their  warriors  ww 
aatimated  al  ftom  100  to  250;  in  isoo  tLcre 
wcro  400  warrion  §od  1,750  soala,  trading  in 
deer  and  bear  aUna  and  a  few  fors,  living  ok«- 
nte  Prairiedu  Ghieo,atthecooflnenoeof  ueJii}- 
desippi  and  Wisoonsm  rivers,  and  at  that  tiaiat 
war  with  the  Chippowas;  in 
Illinois  and  the  Missouri  territory,  nnrabenn' 
with  the  Sacs  6,400  souls,  and  daimiqc  betve^ 
4,000,000  and  5,000,000  acres  of  laad  «  Mb 
sides  of  the  Mississippi ;  in  1829  the  Foxes  vere 
estioiatod  at  1,600^  and  the eaea  at&ooaamtea 

into  ona tribe  by  a  traatT  nade  at  BLumm 

1804;  in  1846  their  agency  was  at  Osage  rirer, 
and  the  whole  number  was  i^nt  2,500, ovtuo; 
8,0W  boives,  supporting  thamaehas  by  ifric» 
tnre  and  hunting,  and  eryoying  an  ann-aitv  of 
$81,000 ;  from  the  delegation  which  wutl 
Wariiiiigtoii  in'  1853,  it  appears  that  tbe  Foia 
then  numbered  only  700,  with  a  fund  of  $80,000; 
disliking  schoob,  missionaries,  md  even  dvel^ 
Insa  of  oiviliaed  man,  and  adhering  to  tbeir 
religion.  By  the  treaty  of  1804,  tlio  S««  w 
Foxes  (for  they  cannot  be  separateil)  ceded  to 
the  United  Stataa  all  their  land  cast  of  Uie  Mi- 
sissippi,  nearly  10,000,000  acres,  for  an  eqtun- 
lent  of  money  and  goods  worth  aboat 
IB  laM  tii^  wilhtte  loiTM  eadedlOOOM*' 
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hcrea  more  for  $60,000;  and  in  1881  with  the 
Sioux  over  16,000,000  acres  for  about  $318,- 
OOO  i  in  1833  they  ceded  5,700,000  acre*  for 
about  $787,000;  in  iad7,  256,000  iicr«s  for 
Dearly  $200,000;  and  in  1S38, 1,260,000  aorea 
for  $377,000.  In  1829  they  owned  the  country 
m  the  Miflsiarippi  from  the  northern  boundarr 
>f  Hiasoari  to  toe  upper  Iowa  river,  and  their 
'^laim  extended  to  tno  Calumet  branch  of  tho 
ICiflBOari ;  th^  lowna  were  iolntl/  interested  in 
;hi«  tr«et;  tt  tiris  tfino  libont  900  Smi  and 
P'oxcs  lived  on  the  Little  rijitto  river.  I't 
JO«tj  of  Oct.  1887,  the  HiMonri  Saca  and  foxes 
ud  $170,400  al  interest  ftt  6  per  eent;  and  \rf 

ho  Ire;iti..-H  (if  Oof.  1837.  and  1?42,  tho  "SVi-s.]?- 
iippi  tribes  of  this  name  bad  $1,000,000  invested 
w  ttiflir  bencfit^Tbe  name  of  "Fok  Indians  fa 
omctimes  given  to  tho  inhabitnnta  of  the  Fox 
slands,  between  the  N.  W.  coast  of  America 
ind  Kiuntchatka;  tliey  l>eloiig  to  the  Asiatio 
ishing  tribes,  living  on  Bcols,  stranded  wlialea, 
ind  other  laarine  products ;  they  are  a  qniet, 
:Imid  race,  short  in  stature,  with  projecting 
;beok  bones,  flat  faces,  and  small  eyes ;  they 
*esenib1e  in  appearance,  habits,  and  langnage 
:he  Esqaimanx  of  America,  and  »•  proiMingr 
dterivcd  from  tlio  same  stooV. 

FOX  1SL^\^DS.   See  Alei  tian  Islands. 

FOX  RIVER,  a  rirer  of  Wisconsin,  called  by 
ti  e  Iiidiiina  Neenah.  It  rises  in  Marqnetto  co., 
uua.r  Uiu  centre  of  the  state,  and  atler  a  coui^ 
of  about  200  m.,  during  which  it  makes  numer- 
Ofua  bends  and  passes  through  Lake  Winnebago, 
it  enters  the  head  of  Green  bay.  The  lower 
part  of  its  course  furnishes  valuable  and  exten- 
sive water  power,  but  it  is  chiefly  important  as 
the  basis  of  a  series  of  improvements  iiiid«^ 
taken  some  years  since  with  a  view  of  opening 
WAter  oommuuication  between  Lake  Michigan 
nid  ^  IfisBissippi.  A  eonal  liaa  been  eat  Irom 
'Fi)\  river  to  tho  Wisconsin,  which  is  a  naviga- 
ble ^uent  of  tiie  Hissisaipm,  and  the  chaaneL 
of  the  river  b^low  Lake  wfmiebago  bai  been 
cleared  to  admit  steamboats  from  Lake  Michigan 
and  Green  bi^.  A  grant  of  hmd  was  made  by 
to  aanat  the  worlt. 

FOY,  MAXT>,rTTiE:T  SftnASTiKM,  o  French  gen- 
eral and  orator,  born  in  llara,  Feb.  3,  1776,  died 
Itt  PtoHa,  Nov.  28,  189S.  He  entered  the  army 
in  1701  a  2d  lieutenant  of  artillery,  served 
under  iJiumouriez,  and  fought  for  tho  first  time  at 
fbe  battle  of  Jemmapes.  lie  was  imprisonod 
at  Cambrai  in  1798  by  Joseph  Lebon,  bnt  was 
saved  from  d^th  by  Uie  events  of  the  9th 
Tbennidor.  He  served  with  distinction  in  the 
army  of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle  until  1797.  Do- 
ehmng  to  servo  as  an  aide-do-camp  to  Bonaparte 
on  1m  expedition  to  Egypt,  he  was  employed 
in  the  so  called  "  nrmy  of  England,"  and  served 
tmder  Massi^na  in  bwiuerlund,  wliero  ho  signal- 
ized himself  at  Zurich  and  SchafQiansen.  In 
1800  he  was  attached  for  a  while  to  the  army 
under  Morean,  before  joining  that  of  the  flrst 
consol  in  Italy,  where  ho  was  wonndod  for  tho 
2d  time.  In  1801  he  became  a  colonel  i  but  his 
freedom  of  speech  and.  hie  vote  gainst  making 
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Nnpolpon  pmperor  impeded  his  further  fld- 
vanoeinent.  lio  wu.-i  tictivo  during  the  cam- 
paign in  Austria  in  1S05,  and  at  Constantinople 
where  ho  had  been  sent  in  1807  to  aid  tlie  sultan 
Selim  ugaiust  tJie  English.  Being  ordered  to 
Portugal  in  1808,  he  took  a  distinguished  part 
in  the  oattlQof  Vimieiro,  and  the  emperor  mado 
him  a  brigadier>geueral,  and  two  yean  a 
general  of  division.  At  BahniKinca  he  prott ;  tod 
the  retreat  of  the  French  army,  and  duriug  the 
ftAowing  campaigns  gained  greai  applause  by 
\iU  skilful  mancBuvres.  At  the  battle  of  Orthez 
in  1814,  be  was  so  aeriooalj  wounded  that  his 
Itfe  was  despaired  o£  On  the  fint  restora- 
tion ho  "\v:i^  r.ppointcd  iii<pc(tnr  general  of 
infantry;  during  the  Hundred  Days  be  was 
plaeed  in  eonunsiid  of  «<  Maioo,  fooght  hero- 
ically  at  tho  battle  of  Quatrebras,  and  was 
wonnded  at  Waterioo.  On  the  second  restora- 
tion ho  TOtomed  to  private  life,  and  devoted 
himself  to  n  history  erf  the  jirnin^tilftr  war.  Tn 
181  d  he  was  elected  to  the  chamber  of  deputies 
by  the  department  of  Aisne,  and  delivered  his 
maiden  speech  in  December,  This  8i)ccc]i,  in 
which  he  supported  the  just  claims  of  an  old 
ioMkr,  made  a  ssdssUoo,  net  only  among  the 
representatives!,  but  nmonjT  tho  people.  For  6 
years  he  held  his  seat  la  the  legislataro  whcro 
he  was,  indeed,  the  naliaiial  orator.  His  health, 
impaired  by  his  former  wounds,  broke  down 
tmdcr  his  parliamentary  labors,  and  after  a  few 
weeks  of  snfleringho  di<  il  (A  x  dii?ea.so  of  tho 
heart.  No  fewer  than  100,000  citizens  attended 
his  funeral ;  and  it  having  been  reported  that  tho 
only  inheritance  left  his  children  was  Ins  fame, 
snl^cription  lists  were  opened,  and  wit  bin  a  few 
days  the  amount  had  reached  1,000,000  thmes. 
Tho  speeches  of  Gen.  Foy  were  collected  and 
pabliabed  in  2  vols.  Svo.  (Faris,  1820).  His 
unfliiUisd  JRWsvrs  dS*  lagmmt9i$  la  ftimnU 
i^pcared  in  1827,  in  4  vols.  Svo, 

FRACTION  {UA^frango.  to  break),  in  arith- 
motio  and  algebra,  an  exprMston  ftir  ain  QDeasoal- 
cd  division,  originally  inverted  to  represent  a 
qoantitv  1^  than  a  unit.  Thus  \  onguiaUy  sig- 
■ifledmee  quarten  of  one,  and  afterward  was 
uFOil  for  tlio  fo^.rth  part oftfirro, these  two  quan- 
tities being  ideotioiL  The  dividend  number  is 
called  tho  mnnarator,  baeanse  in  arithmetic  it 
nun  1>0T^  how  many  parts  are  taken ;  and  the  di- 
visor is  called  the  denominator,  because  it  oamea 
the  parts.  These  terms  are  retained  in  algebra, 
where  it  is  evident  that  their  literal  meauing  is 
ini^plicable.  Fraotions  are  also  used  to  express 
tho  ratio  of  tto  amnorator  to  <iiO  denomiiiatir* 

ThOB  tbo  eaprasston  ^  may  aigoiiy  fho  xatio 

of  tho  sum  of  tho  quantities  a  and  5  to  their 
difference,  or  the  auotient  ariong  Irom  tho  di- 
viMon  of  that  sam  by  that  diflferenoa.  Tho  pro* 
pricty  of  indicating  tho  quotient  and  tlio  ratio 
by  tlie  same  sign  is  evid^t  from  the  considera- 
tion that  tho  quotient  baara  tite  same  ratio  to 
unity  that  tin-  di^  idend  bears  to  tlic  divisor.  A 
decimal  fraction  is  one  whose  denominator  con- 
siata  of  1  wltik  Mraa  aiiiMswd,  In  whioh  caso 
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the  denominator  is  not  written,  bnt  la  under*  tho  reparative  proeecs  i^iodidoofllj  )tf«iftnd 

■lood  from  a  point  Mng  prefixed,  with-feroa  if  witli,  oirfon  may  not  fedce  plaee ai^  a  Mn jiu 

necessary;  ih as,  .0871  for  A  continued  be  fonne<1.  Complicated  frflr*  irr-  *\eii tenni- 
fraction  is  a  fraction  whose  uuu^rator  is  1,  and  note  in  death  of  portions  of  how  aod  of  tk 
whose  denooifaiator  la  a  whole  nnmVer  pliia  a  soft  parts,  in  unhealthy  ahiceaw  ni  ittam, 
fraction  whose  numerator  is  1  and  deooaonatOf  leading  perhaps  to  fatal  consoqncnrp?  irJtHj  thn 
a  whole  number  plus  a  fV«ction,  &o.  limb  bo  removed.  The  prognosis  ot  tractore 
FRAOTITRE,  in  surgery,  a  sohition  of  con-  of  course  depends  on  its  sitnatiuo,  extent,  <«>• 
tinnitf  of  one  or  several  bones,  produced  by  plication  with  wounds,  and  a varictyoftircTnn- 
external  violence  or  the  sudden  and  forcible  stauces  wliich  will  occur  to  every  ptiT-ir^. 
contraction  of  muscles.  When  there  is  no  ex-  The  process  of  reparation  has  Ixsn  irtrW^A 
t<:>"Ti:il  wound,  the  fractore  is  said  to  bo  simple ;  in  the  article  Bonk  (vol.  iii.  p.  480),  vA  it  vlil 
when  oomplicated  with  lesion  of  the  aurround-  only  be  necessary  to  sav  here  tLat  Ijnph  u 
ing  soft  parts,  comoound;  and  comminuted,  etfuml  between  the  broken  surfsces.  vhidi  ii 
when  the  Dono  is  broKcn  into  many  fragments,  gradually  converted  into  cartilage,  ana  in  a  fe* 
Fractures  may  occur  at  any  time  from  the  end  weeks  into  a  spongy  ossificmass  called  the  pro- 
of intrau-tcrine  life  to  extreme  old  age;  in  visional  callus;  this  holds  the  ends  tosetberfbr 
youth,  fractures  are  comparatively  rare  on  ao-  a  few  months  until  the  perman«it  caUosisd»- 
oount  of  the  elasticity  of  the  bones,  and  in  ad>  posited  between  them ;  the  former  is  grdoiSr 
vanced  lifo  coiuraon  from  their  brittleness.  absorbed,  and  the  latter  has  all  tlie  charar'.<-? 
Buptorea  of  vessels  and  nenres  are  the  moat  of  true  bone.  Jn  the  interior  of  the  akoO, 
^ngeroos  eompliaitioiis  of  fraetares  of  the  ez«  however,  and  fn  the  eavMcs  of  ids  lywfil 
trenilties ;  gangrene  is  often  the'  conse<jnonoe  membranes  of  the  j«ilnta,  no  provlrional  «Jlti 
of  the  formeri  and  paralysis,  convulsions,  or  in-  is  formed ;  if  the  parts  be  kepi  in  dose  ipDoci- 
tense  pain  and  iadammatioii,  of  the  latter:  tion,  bony  nnion  will  shnrly take p1iee;ffiM^ 
comminuted  fracture  ve  ry  apt  to  be  followed  the  union  will  be  llgainentaiy.  The  in^if^t'ot!? 
by  tedious  suppuration,  uecroai^  £&lae  joint,  or  of  treatment  are  to  reduce  or  set  tbefrtgmeot^ 
nraeh  diortened  limb ;  didoeanon  deo  Is  not  and  keep  them  at  rest  and  In  clow  eoobd,  w 
nnfrequcntly  added  to  fracture.  Fractures  nifiy  to  prevent  deformity:  all dl'stnrVififrmnsclM 
be  transverse  or  obUtjue ;  the  former  are  mot>t  umst  be  rclaxeil,  the  en«is  of  tlie  lontstxtend- 
common  in  diUdren,  and  are  aooompanied  by  ed,  and  tiie  narts  properly  supported  and  kept 
little  displacement ;  the  latter  are  tlie  most  fre-  in  place;  the  limb  is  bandiigcd,  to  prtv -t 
qnent,  and  often  require  all  tlie  Burgeon's  skill  swelling  and  inu^ular  contractions;  aadtuoi^ 
and  snflTerer's  pattenee  to  ^Sect  permanent  re-  kind  of  splint  or  apparatus  is  appUsd  to  Itep 
duction  and  prevent  deformity  of  the  limb,  the  limb  immovable  and  of  its  nattira!  Ii'flgtlt 
The  eaus<i3  of  di-placement  in  the  cuds  are  Splints  are  made  of  wood,  pastebo-ir!],  tiii,  sad 
muscnlor  contractions  and  the  weight  of  Hub  more  recently  and  best  of  sheet  gntta  peirH 
fractured  part ;  the  lower  fragment  rides  over  all  proptrly  padded  and  secured  against  di* 
the  upper,  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  severid  placement;  the  starched  bandage,  coo»«tiD|o( 
iaehea  The  bones  most  liable  to  fracture  aro  layers  of  cloth  imbue<l  with  starch  or  doitrii:^, 
the  superficial  one",  likn  th(»  rlnvicle,  tibia,  and  isJight,  finn,  and  capaM-  uf  very  exact 
skull;  or  such  as,  like  the  radius  in  the  forearm,  cation;  a  plaster  of  I'aiis  upiaratas  toWS 
are  likely  to  receive  the  weight  of  the  body  much  used  in  Germany,  especially  for  iu'.rii-t- 
dudng  a  fall ;  old  age,  caries,  and  canoerous,  able  persons  and  on  the  field  of  battle, 
scorbutic,  and  venereal  diseases,  predispose  to  swellmg  and  inflammation  nm  hSg\  antipH^ 
fracture.  Violence  applied  to  a  part  does  not  pistic  and  refrigerant  applications  should  jw- 
olwavs  produce  a  direct  fracture ;  for  instance,  cede  the  use  of  bandages  and  qiliota;  tfdtM 
a  fall  upon  the  shoulder  may  indirectly  break  latter  when  applied  shotdd  be  '"'"'^'■^'r" 
the  clavicle ;  tlje  knee-pan  and  the  olecranon  swelling  comes  on,  and  afterward  f'^j"****''* 
are  the  bones  roost  commonly  broken  by  moa*  as  to  keep  the  parts  uniformly  in  plA<%  ^ 
enlar  aetton.  The  physiological  symptoms  of  Tariety  of  bandages,  splints,  and  apparattaw 
fracture  are  pain  mil  iri;ilillity  to  mi'vi:  M^e  limb;  the  dilFerent  kinus  of  fractures  is  very  great; 
the  phyaicai  characters  are  unnatural  mobiiity,  and  in  nothing  does  Americsn  wai^rf  ^ 
change  in  the  length,  direetlon,  or  tana  of  the  more  pre^inent  than  in  ftsingsnleos  and  ff- 
limb,  and  crepitation  w  li  rn  t!ie  broken  fragments  fectual  instruments  fc»r  the  treatment  of  brow 
are  moved  upon  each  other.  When  there  is  great  bones.  The  accompanying  symptonu 
iweUiog,  it  Is  often  difllealt  to  aaoertdn  the  na-  presslon.  Inflammation,  deiinmn,  painfiil  t  vno- 
ture  or  even  the  edetenee  of  a  fracture.  The  mgs  of  muscles,  and  other  compiication-S  maa 
oon»e  of  a  simple  Anietnre  is  a  painful  and  be  treated  on  principles  fMuiliar  to  every 
inflamed  swelling  a  few  days  after  the  acci-  geon.  When  a  flilse  Joint  is  produced,  attempts 
dent,  with  more  or  li-^  f  Virile  reaction;  these  at  union  arc  made  bv  exciting  Inflamination « 
gradually  subside,  and  with  proper  treatment  tlio  separated  pieces  by  rubbing,  the  acton,  «aw- 
the  bone  unites  in  fl-om  one  to  two  monUi^  ing  off  the  ends,  and  other  operatior!*  row  in 
with  or  without  deformity  according  to  circnm-  vogue;  care  bein^  taken  at  the  lame 
stances  not  always  under  the  control  of  tho  strengthen  the  patient,  and  to  correct  any 
•otgeon;  when  the  oonstitnCloQ  is  diseased,  or  dent  ooostitotlooal  TioSb  In  ooapoanan^ 
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lurecti  eoieciallj  the  severe  onea  now  so  common 
ftook  r^lroad  acoideotai  llw  question  of  tmpa* 

•tatton  is  frequently  a  most  difficult  one  to  re- 
serve; much  depends  on  the  strength,  habits, 
and  age  of  the  patient,  tho  degree  of  lAccra- 
tion,  the  proximity  to  joints*,  and  the  inijury  to 
vesisels  and  nerves;  if  the operatiou  bo  decided 
on,  it  is  generiilly  performed  at  once,  before  tho 
ncccssioa  of  intlaninintory  fever.    If  it  be  de- 
termined to  retain  tho  limb,  the  bone  sliould  ho 
rednoed,  loose  pieces  removed,  and  tho  neces- 
sary  applications  be  mndo  to  induce  the  wounds 
to  hem ;  in  ])roncr  time  bandages  and  splints 
should  be  applied;  cooling  lotion^K  opium  to 
quiet  pain  ana  restlessness,  prevention  of  lodg- 
ment of  matter,  tonics  and  stimulants  to  sup- 
port the  strength  under  profuse  discharges,  uro 
the  additional  general  indicatioDs  of  tre^ment. 
Particular  fractizres  require  special  apparatus 
of  AvTiich  neither  tho  limits  nor  tho  clmracter 
of  this  work  will  peimit  any  descriptioo. 

FRAmNOHAM,  8  township  of  lOdcIlcsQZ 
CO.,  Mass.^  on  the  Boston  nml  "Worcester  railroad, 
at  its  junction  with  a  branch  road  to  Milford; 
pop.  in  1855,  4,679.  It  btMrdenon  Cof^itnate 
lake,  and  contains  several  ponds  abonndinji  in 
fish  and  wild  fowl.    In  1B05  it  contained  8 
wooUmi  mills,  with  1800,000  capital,  empl^lng 
271  hands,  and  manufacturing  yearly  $(04,^50 
worth  of  goods,  5  cor  and  cairioge  facturic^ 
and  2  hat  and  bonnet  foctories.   In  1&58  it  had 
a  bank,  a  saving  bank,  a  high  scliool,  and  7 
churches,  2  Baptist^  2  Congregational,  1  Method- 
ist, 1  Roman  Oatholifi^  ami  1  Unitarian. 

FRANC,  the  monetary  unit  in  France  since 
1705,  in  Belgium  &iuco  18'33,  and  in  Switser- 
Iwd  ainott  1849.  Tlie  first  coins  having  this 
name  were  manufactured  under  John  Uie  Good 
in  13G0  i  tliey  were  of  fine  gold,  and  were  colled 
jj^wiMS  d  chtval  from  the  impression  upon  them. 
These  coins  in  1605  were  intrinsically  worth  7 
livres.  Under  Charles  Y.  tlie  impression  was 
changed,  and  they  were  styled  yran«<  d  pied, 
but  retained  the  same  valae.  Tb«  first  nlver 
coin  called  a  fktmo  was  stmek  hj  order  of 
Henry  III.  in  1575,  an(!  presented  on  one  side 
tba  bead  of  the  king  and  on  the  other  a  deoo- 
tated  cnm.  The  fnuio  Iteeame  the  nonetary 
unit  on  the  cstriblishrnent  of  the  dedmal  sys- 
tem, and  is  equal  in  value  to  about  19|  centa. 
Ilie  llraiio  and  livre  were  originally  synonymona 
as  moneys  of  account,  but  tho  old  livro  tour- 
iioia  is  now  reckoned  at  1^  per  cent,  less,  or  as 
81  to  80.  The  Swiss  frane  was  ibnnerly  one- 
half  greater  than  now.  Of  silver  coins,  there 
are  ^,  4,  1,  2,  and  5  franc  pieces ;  and  of  gold 
eotna,  formerly  only  pieces  of  20  and  40  firancs, 
but  Bince  1830  also  of  10  and  100lhwcS|  and 
in  Ikkium  of  2^  francs. 

FRANCE  (Lat.  GaliSa  or  Jlwneia),  one  of  tlie 
principal  stotesof  Europe,  occupying  the  western 
end  of  the  central  part  of  that  continent,  between 
lat.  42°  20'  and  51^  6'  N.  and  long.  4"  60'  W.  and 
8''  20'  E.  It  13  bounded  N.  liy  the  "fsTorth  sea  and 
tho  straitof  Dover  {Fat-ijU-CalaiM)^  and  N.  W.  bjr 
thelSiq^  cluHiiid(Xa  JfiHMilsX  ^^i^  f^H^ir 


rate  it  from  Great  Britain ;  W.  by  the  Atlantic 
and  the  bay  of  Biscay ;  8.  by  the  Fyr^n^  form- 
ing its  frontier  toward  Spain,  and  by  the  Medi- 
terranean; £.  by  the  Var,  the  Alps,  and  the 
Rbone,  the  Jura  mountains  and  the  Rhine,  wUdi 
respectively  divide  it  from  the  Sardinian  states, 
Switzerland,  and  the  grand  duchy  of  liaden  i 
N.  ILyOn  which  side  it  has  no  natural  boundary, 
by  a  con%'ent!onnl  line  which  runs  from  thek  fl 
bank  of  Use  Rhine  at  its  junction  witli  the 
Lauter,  to  the  shores  of  the  North  sea,  some 80 
m.  E.  of  the  straits  of  Dover,  along  the  frontiers 
of  Rhenish  Bavaria,  Ehcni-sh  Prussia,  the  grand 
duchy  of  Luxemburg,  and  Belgium.  Under  the 
meridian  of  Paris,  that  is,  toward  its  centre,  it 
measures  N.  to  S.  about  608  m.,  and  E.  to  TV., 
between  lat.  48°  and  4'J',  about  572  m.  ;  wliil© 

ita  greatest  leiu^  K.  W.  to  S.  IL  firom  the  ex- 
tremity of  Flnistdre  to  the  montii  of  ^e  Tar, 

is  664  m.,  and  its  prentest  breadth,  K  E.  to  S. 
W.,  frran  the  mouth  of  tho  Lauter  in  tho  Rhine 
to  that  of  the  Bidasma  in  the  bay  of  Biscay, 

a  lino  crossing  the  former  nearly  at  right  an- 
des,  is  about  620  m.  Its  entire  line  of  fVon- 
fier  is  estimated  at  abonC  9^980  ra.,  of  wbidi  1,- 

680  are  coast  and  1,400  on  tho  land  pidc.  Its 
total  area,  Corsica  included,  is  oflicially  comp 
puted  at  62,768,618  hectares,  or  203,780  sq.m. 
It  holds  the  5th  rank  in  point  of  extent  among 
European  couutriea,  being  surpassed  by  Russia, 
Sweden,  the  Austrian  empire,  and  Germany. 
Previous  to  tho  revolution  of  1789  France  was 
divided  into  86  provinces,  which  differed  from 
each  other  in  extent,  population,  rights,  innnn- 
nitip^  find  administration.  Now  it  contains  86 
dc]tai  Unenta,  the  extent  of  which  is  nearly  equal. 
Tliey  are  subdivided  into  868  arrondisseroenta, 
2,850  cantons,  and  86,826  communes  or  villages. 
Sixty-five  of  the  departments  are  named  from 
the  rivers  by  which  they  are  draine<l,  11  from 
mountains,  8  from  their  situation,  8  from  the 
country  in  which  they  are  situated,  2  from  the 
Roa  or  stt  aii-  which  border  on  them,  1  from  a 
forest,  and  1  from  a  qprin^  The  following  ta- 
ble abows  the  departments,  tbe  pxMneia  Irora 
which  they  have  been  <  liicfly  ft)rined,l]i«lrpO{p- 
ulation  in  1866,  and  their  capitals : 


V.  DiTISIOK : 

Artoln  

i'kard/.... 


CnrTBAL  Dm* 


IdaoCTnuMe 


NcH  

Pas-do^alals. 

&otnm«  

ficlne-Inftri-  | 
•are  j 

Euro  

Orne  

CilmdM  


Belna  

Ols«  

Morne  j  •*• 

Aisoe  

Ardennes  .... 

Mum  

Aabs... 


Tof.  In 


i.n&sss 

TI8.S4S 

06e,<i» 

4SQ.19T 


1.727,419 
4M.1T9 

8ii,na 

8S2.1S8 

Musn 


Lille. 

Ams. 

Amieu. 

Boon. 

AkSBfMW 


esbitIA 


V<>r=:bll'.-«. 
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{2bbU  eoiUkMi4d.) 


Berry   

NivemaU  . . . 

Mvcbe  


,...] 


Fnnehe )  . 


Maine. 
Ai^oa 


Hfil'*' 


9»  OivwiMt 


Folz.. 


MoMlte ...... 

Mtmtkitii,.. 

Lolret  

Euro -cl- Loir.. 
Ix)ir-ct-Cher.. 
lDilrL--ot-Luire 

Indro  

Cher  

Nli-vro  

Alller  

CreuM  


Pay-dc-DteM 

Cutel  

HmU-YIwm 


BM-BhIn  

lUnt-Bhln ... 

Dooto. ....... 

Jar«  


Tonne   

C:ot«  d'Or . . 
8aunc-et-Lolro 

Aln  

RhAae   

Loin 


FlntsUra  

C<ite*Hlo-Nord 

Morbtlwn  

Ule-et-Vilaino 
Lolre-Infcrl-  J 
euro  f 

Mayeone  

Sarthc  

Malno-et- Loire 

Vienna  

Dooz-SAriM.. 

Veadte  


(GhmBl 

OlN^  

DoidasBe  

Lot-«fr«ai 

ronn«     f ' ' 

Lot  

Tam-et-Oa-  I 

roniw  ) 
Avejrroii  


BaaM*.p^ 
r6ii4M 

Aii^lpo  • 

Pjrr«n«csOTl- 

entalM 
Haate^3*> 

ronoe 

Tarn  

Aode  

H6nnilt  

Oard. 


btet  

Drome  

Hanteo-Alpea. 

Vaacluae  

Basses- Alpea.. 
BoofllM»4il>  I 


40fi,70S 

848,115 
291.074 
864,048 
81\442 
2:a.479 
8l4.su 
826,036 
8AS,S41 
978,889 

Hum 


6«8,S8S 
499,449 

JDC.701 

8<».W)1 
86a.1Sl 
073,018 
870,919 


9njm 
4TB  an 

060,806 

656,996 

!i7a.'i41 
467,193 
6a4,aS7 
822.565 
9X1^ 


4um 

878,7>1 
610,707 

004,651 

840,041 
298,788 
284,782 
883,690 

800^ 
104,497 

486,448 

251.818 
188,006 

481,947 

854,889 

982,688 
400.4'^4 
419,697 
140,819 
800,994 


8IM9T 
894,700 
128,566 
908,994 
149,670 

478,865 

871,820 
940,188 


Bar-l«>DiMi 
IfetB. 
Nb 

Ep«a 

Orloi 
C  hartHfc"  " 

Blula. 
Tourj. 

Cb&tcMinmx 

BoaigM. 

Nerera. 

MoullMk  . 
On^ret  • 
I  Clcrmont- 
(  Ferrao<L 
Anrillae. 

1 
I 

StraaboQifi' 

Colour.  S 
VesoaL  .  } 
Beaanfon. 

i  Lons  lo 

Auxcrro. 
Dllon. 
MAoon. 
liourg. 
Ltods. 


NaDtafc 

LaraL 
Lo  MaM. 

Anjrera. 

Poitierik 

Niort. 

j  NaiK)l(Son- 

l  V«Dd0«. 


BordMUt 

Perignenz. 

Afen. 


Mon 
Rodcx.  I 

j  Mont  da 
(  Marsan. 
Auch. 


Pra. 

Folx. 

Perplcnan. 

TMdOOM.- 

Albr. 

Carcaasonna. 

MontpclUar. 
Nlmc& 
Mende. 
L«Pujr.  , 
Prifam 


Yaleacik 


Al 

Manwlllei. 
I>ragnigiMB. 


— In  popolaUon,  France  ranks  4th  •mone  tb* 
greut  EnropeMi  states,  being  inferior  omj  to 

Russia,  Germany,  and  Austria.  It  lios  inm-ased 
but  slowly  duriiijsr  the  last  centur\',  in  comuari- 
6on  with  the  pro^ro^:^  of  Great  Britaio  axu  Om 
I'liiti  d  Stiitcs.    Wo  gather  the  following  Sg- 

ures>  iVoiii  autlicntic  d<x;unient8: 


188L  

1886.  M.5*iJ11 

IMI  MJM.1T9 

1844.  S^4•I,1<t 

1S0L  a^;sM■ 

1804   


i7oa  \9,6mjm 

17W  21,769,168 

1780  24.900^ 

1790.  26,500/109 

180L  97.849,008 

IMC  29.10r.4t9 

18901  aO,48US7 

According  to  this  table,  within  a  pniod  ef  a 
oentoiy  and  a  half  tha  pofraktioo  baa  noitMa 
^Uad,  wbHe  wKhin  tna  laife  SO  ymn  Ha  ia* 

crease  has  not  been  quite  40  per  cent. ;  but  it 
most  be  borne  in  mind  that  doiiag  the  fiiai  pvt 
of  this  period  the  population  was  liwfWy  tiiia^y 
the  bloody  wars  of  the  empire,  by  which  France 
loiRb  no  fSower  than  1,700.000  men  on  the  bsttia 
Held.  DoHaf  tfalaparlodofSOTaanlliapcMla' 
tion  of  Great  Britain  has  nenrl}-  doubled,  and  that 
of  the  United  States  increased  searlj  fiT«<aU. 
A  oomparison  b^ween  Ilia  mbhh  cf  ITIO  ail 
HuAcf  1856  shows  that  the  incrsno  has  been 
▼erj  unequally  divided  amooff  tiie  departmeota. 
Nine  of  them,  Seine,  N6id,  Bh6D*-et-LoiN 
(now  divided  into  2,  the  Rh^ne  and  the  Loire), 
Scino-InftTieure,  Isdre,  Mancfae,  Maloe-el-Loirs^ 
Haute-Garonne,  and  Bas-Rhln,  have  ntatiy 
donbletl  thoir  population;  in  1790  it  was  in  the 
aggregate  8,960,996.  while  it  atnonnts  now  to 
7,681,801.   It  may  be  added  that  the  first  two 
on  the  list  have  more  than  doubled  ;  that  of  tbe 
Seine,  for  instance,  from  723,333  in  1790  reached 
1,727,419  in  1856,  the  increase  being  1,008,- 
O80.    Of  this,  800,000  have  been  gained  within 
the  la^t  6  years,  and  the  ratio  of  increase  in  suil 
augmenting.    Paris,  more  than  any  other  great 
city,  seems  to  be  an  absorbing  centre.   On  tbe 
other  hand,  9  departments  show  a  decrease  for 
the  same  semi-centennial  period;  these  sie 
Tonne.  Bsssee-Alpes^  Loaere,  Hantea-A]pe% 
G6ta-d^0r,  lndrci-«»>Lolra,  Cental,  Korbih^ 
6eine-et-Marnc,  whose  am^ate  popalatioo  in 
1790  was  2,926,894^  wMLb  in  1866  it  was  bat 
2,556,498,  a  daoTMBa  or  870,896.  AldKMgh 
trifling,  this  is  not  easily  accounted  for,  if  we  ex- 
cept Seioe-et-Marne.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  depsrlSMate  in  the  enpire,  owing  to 
Its  vicinity  to  the  capital,  but  this  vicinity  and 
the  increesing  nnmber  <tf  elegant  couatiy  assli 
have  coatribated  to  Imm  the  population.  The 
case  is  nearly  the  same  with  Eure,  Ome,  sal 
Oise,  whose  population  Las  remained  nearly 
tioaary.  The  total  teerease  for  thoM  00  ysM 
amounts  to  7,000,000.  The  N.  W.  region,  where 
Paris  is  situated,  has  gained  the  moat :  thea 
eomeftihe  8.  E.,  in  which  are  Lyons  and  Msr- 
seilles.   If  wo  divide  the  departments  into  4 
classes  acoording  to  tboir  ratio  of  increase,  we 
find  that  the  flnt  elam  (21  departraentii)  haa  1^ 
creased  80  per  cent.,  the  2d  class  85  per  oent^ 
the  dd  25  i>er  cent.,  whUe  tbe  4th  has  been  ita* 
ttonaiy  or  luiwiiHt.  we 
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uuj  line  £.  and  W.  throng  Fnnoe  abont  the 
panUel  of  47<*,  we  shall  find  that  tlie  40  de- 
partments N.  of  that  line,  with  an  area  of 
M,280  iq.  su,  bare  a  popalation  of  19,600,000 ; 
vKik  tlM  46  4«p«rtaeota  ehiefly  S.  of  the  aame 
lino,  with  an  area  of  1 11,506  eq.  m.,  have  a  littlo 
over  10,600,000.  The  N.  of  franco  theralbre, 
with  a  MrfiMO  19^5  n.  ai.  k«  than  tha  8., 
lias  S,000,000  mora  inbabitanta.   The  average 
popalatioa  to  tha  •qpave  mile  is  estimated  at 
180,  i#hieli  la  pveeiadjr  the  deaaitr  of  tha  de- 
partraent  of  Jura.   There  are  37  dtpartments 
more  tUickljr  peopled  than  the  average,  bat  in 
mienl  only  aiightlT  so.  Tha  laoffc  dtiMely  tn- 
naibited,  the  small  aepartment  of  the  Seine,  in 
wbadi  Paris  is  situated,  has  8,846  inhabitants  to 
th«  aqoare  mile,  the  departmeat  of  "Smd  666, 
that  of  the  RhAne  472,  and  that  of  Seiiie-In- 
f^^rieure  8U7.   That  of  the  Basses-Alpes,  the 
leart  praoloaa  baa  oalj  60.  As  to  occupation, 
the  total  popnlatloa  of  IVanaaiadividadaa  fol- 
lows : 

AKrieoltarMi..  ^  M,HMM 

MAnulActaren  93*4,871 

Mcchanlca  ,   7.81«,I44 

T>ibcral  prnfeMiou  8,001.198 

brrvaiit*  ,..«..,..,.....   168,505 

llUciUancoiM   780,600 


ToUI  88,089,304 

Aeioording  to  atatistieal  tables  published  by  the 

government,  deducting  children,  invalids,  &c., 
the  active  population  of  France  is  estiniateil  at 
98,6061,000^  of  whom  14,800,000,  or  a  little  over 
60  per  cent.,  follow  afrrioultural  pursuits.  The 
rural  population,  which  amounts  in  all  to  22,- 
000,000,  has  increased  only  1,600,000  within 
the  lai't  60  years,  while  the  citv  population  has 
grown  from  6,000,000  to  14,000,00i».  Tiiis  may 
be  icirtly  ascribed  to  the  increase  of  commerce 
ana  industry ;  but  it  is  also  owinp  to  the  allure- 
ments offered  by  cities  to  the  most  active  or 
ambitious  among  the  rural  population.  The 
followixu;  table  shows  the  numbers  of  bhths  and 
deatba  wiring  each  of  the  6  years  ending  with 


Bnm 


LtfilioiaU. 

iu«ritiouit«. 

Total. 

MalM. 

PaantM. 

iUlM. 

1W>  

48»,806 

488335 
400,589 
447,0SS 
488,189 
4«g4M 

488,719 
449,899 
488,887 
491,600 
41M89 
406,^4 

89,809 
8^7fi5 

8S381 
8&,8C8 

ai,in 

84,659 

8a,i«e 

84,499 
88.061 
84,440 

•MM 

969,979 

980380 
938,967 

Deathk. 


• 

TeUJ. 

889308 

410,148 

m,m 
ao7,iso 

408.285 
486,9«3 

888,147 
408,708 
404388 
898,448 
494,514 
45'i,<f70 

77S30S 
817,440 
810,809 
700306 
099,nO 
988,^ 

S:::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

1856  

It  will  be  seea  that  in  1864  tha  doatha  wooedid 
Ite  IMtm  Ij  66,818,  an4  wara  to  Ike  whala 

estimated  population  as  1  to  36.   In  1866  there 
only  an  exoeas  of  87i274>  The  average 
-    -     1917  to  1864  (68  yean) 


waal  to  41ofthawholapopnhition.  The  births 
were  to  the  deaths  as  118  to  100,  and  to  the 
population  as  1  to  84.  For  the  last  10  or  18 
years  the  annual  average  of  marriages  was  279,- 
ffOQ,  except  in  years  when  bread  was  dear,  as  in 
1847  mill  1854,  when  there  were  only  270,688 
and  270.806  marriages.  In  18d6,  notwithatand- 
Jng  tba  nigh  price  of  provMona  and  tba  Inerease 
in  the  army,  the  number  of  marriages  was  283,- 
486,  or  1  marriage  to  127  inhabitants.  The 
large  and  popnloaa  dtlaa  of  Franoa  are  com* 
parativdy  few.  Paris,  the  capital,  lias  (1856)  1,- 
178,202  inhabitants:  loTons,  which  comes  next, 
has  but  866,660;  Uanefflaa,  8t6,196;  Boiw 
deanx,  140,001 ;  Nantes,  101,019;  Rouen,  94,- 
645;  Toulouse,  92,223;  St.  ttienne,  91,983; 
Lille,  71,286;  Strasbourg,  66,120;  Havre,  62,- 
468;  and  Amien?,  52,149.— The  Imlk  of  the 
French  nation  cunsista  of  the  descendants  of 
Gollo-Romans  inixc<l  with  German  and  Scandi- 
navian barbarians  (Burpnndians,  Goths,  Franks, 
and  Northmen),  who  invaded  Gaul  between  the 
6th  and  10th  centuries.  But  the  latter  ele- 
ments are  far  from  bcinjx  important,  and  the 
French  may  he  called  u  uco-Latin  race ;  their 
language  partakes  of  the  same  character,  being 
Latin  with  a  plight  admixture  of  Germanic  and 
Celtic.  Although  the  various  races  have  melt- 
ed into  a  single  people,  some  of  the  original 
types  may  be  still  traced,  especially  in  the  re- 
mote parts  of  the  country  or  along  the  frontiers. 
The  inhabitants  of  Brittany,  2,800,000  m  num- 
ber, mostly  retain  the  characteristic  featores  of 
ibetr  aaoeafeora,  and  tiia  Breton  language  is  sttU 
spoken  in  the  western  part  of  that  province. 
The  Basques  preserve  their  primitive  language. 
Ahaee  and  lorraiiia  are  inhabited  by  about 
1,300.000  Germans,  who  speak  both  German 
and  French ;  while  the  Corsioans  speak  Italian. 
There  ara  bealda  ahoot  lOOgOOO  Jaws  and  6,000 
gypsies,  scattered  or  wandering  over  the  coun- 
try.— The  shape  of  France  is  an  irregular  hex- 
agon, tha  sides  of  which  might  be  drawn 
respectively  along  the  English  channel,  the  At- 
lantic, the  Pyr^n^es,  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Alps,  and  the  Rhine,  the  last  side  running  from 
this  river  to  the  North  sea.  The  first  of  these 
sides,  or  the  N.  W.  coast,  presents  from  Dun- 
kirk to  the  mouth  of  the  Somino  a  succession 
of  sandy  downs  from  which  prqiect  Capes  Gris 
Nez  and  Blano  Nez,  opposite  Dover.  At  the 
month  of  the  Somme  is  the  small  bay  of  St. 
Valery.  IVom  this  point,  sweeping  S.  W.  to- 
ward the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  the  coast  is  char- 
acterized chiefly  by  cliffs  of  chalk  and  marl, 
with  here  and  there  harbors,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  is  Dieppe.  The  Seine  now  wi- 
dens into  a  small  bay,  hearing  the  name  of 
Seme,  Havre,  or  Calvados,  from  which  the  ooaat 
line  runs  almost  dne  W.,  fHnged  by  a  eh^  of 
reefs,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Vire,  whence  it  takes 
aN.  diractionandfannatheoquare-shaped  penin- 
aida  of  Ootenttn.  On  the  iCftoa  of  this  penin- 
sula, between  Capes  Barfleur  and  La  ITagne,  lies 
the  magnificent  port  of  Chcrbourff.  From  Capo 
LaOigue,  a  low  dMlvlng  shore,  mtemq^tad  oqt 
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granitic  clifi^  nms  southward  to  the  bay  of 
Cancale>  the  sandy  bottom  of  which  is  dry  at 
ebb  tide.  The  coast  then  resnmes  its  weaterlj 
direction  to  form  the  triangular  peninsula  of 
Brittany,  the  rocky  cliffs  of  which  present  a  wild, 
ffrand,  and  desohOe  aq»tct.  Beaid«  th«  b«jr  of 
Gancalc,  Brittany  is  Tra8hedbyfhe8t.]falorMd« 
and  the  bay  of  St.  Brieuc.  Its  extremity.  Capo 
St.  Mathieu  or  Finiat^re,  runs  into  the  iUlantio, 
and  Is  the  westernmost  point  of  IVance.  Hie 
coa,st  is  here  deeply  indented  by  a  magnificent 
bay,  canable  of  containing  at  least  500  ships  of 
war,  Which  receives  its  name  from  the  impor- 
tniit  rnil.tary  seaport  of  Brest,  and  by  the  le55S 
tilieltvrud  bay  of  Douarnenoz,  which  is  separated 
A-om  the  former  by  the  paitasnla  of  Crozon. 
From  the  point  whlcli  projects  8.  of  the  bay 
of  Douaruenez,  the  coast,  gradually  declining 
and  becoming  sandy  again,  reoedas  E.  S.  £. 
toward  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  presenting  in 
succession  Cape  Penmark,  tlic  small  peninsulas 
of  Quiberon  and  Sarzeau,  the  roads  of  Lorient, 
nnd  the  bay  of  Croisic.  Fr  >m  the  Loire  to  the 
tiiron  le,  the  shore,  coutmuiug  luw  and  sandy, 
iriiknted  by  several  hays,  geiMnOy  protected 
by  islands,  and  presents  the  two  seaports  of  La 
Kochelle  and  HochcforL  Prum  the  mouth  of 
the  Gironde  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyr6n6ea,  the 
ooast  is  but  an  unbroken  lino  of  sandy  downs 
interspersed  with  marshes,  the  only  opening  to 
vessels  being  the  basin  of-Arcachon.  Drifung 
sands  have  nere  covered  large  tracts  of  good 
soil,  and  within  the  last  two  oentttries  a  number 
of  scattered  cabins^  private  residences,  convents, 
and  eveo  whole  villagfis,  have  been  thus  com- 
pletely boiied.  Of  lato  yean  snch  ravages  have 
been  partially  stopped  by  the  jjlanting  of  beach 
grassj  broom,  and  pine  trees.  Aloaa  the  AUan- 
tU)  diviskm,  whidh  is  066  a.  In  length,  tliera 
are  many  i.>^landd,  including  Ushant  (Oueasant) 
on  the  extreme  point  of  Brittaiur,  Belleislei 
DMu-ly  oi>poslte  the  month  of  the  Loire,  Nmr^ 
moutiers,  Dien,  R6,  and  Oleron,  between  that 
river  and  the  outlet  of  the  Qironde.  At  the 
eatranoe  of  the  Eoglidi  ebannel,  near  the  Oo- 
tentin  pcninpula,  3  important  islands,  Jersey, 
Uuornsey,  and  Alderney  (Aurigny),  although 
physically  belonging  to  franco,  are  held  by 
G  reat  Britain.  The  coast  of  the  Hediterranmn, 
8T0  m.  long,  recedes  first  toward  the  N.  E.  in  a 
semieironlar  curve  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone, 
and  forms  what  is  improperly  called  the  p^ilf  of 
Ljyons  (Fr.  goye  du  Lion)  \  bold  and  rocky  near 
tho  I^n6es,  it  soon  lowers  into  a  aiBidy  boioh, 
intepBGCtcd  by  a  immber  of  lagoons,  such  as 
those  of  Thau  and  Vuicares,  but  without  a 
single  good  harbor.  It  is  everywhere  bordered 
by  shoals,  and  the  aocnmnlntion  of  land  is  snch 
as  to  require  constant  attention  to  prevent  tho 
iiiling  up  of  tho  few  indifferent  ports  which 
are  to  found  here.  Aignes-Mortes,  which 
was  formerly  an  accessible  port,  is  now  nearly 
5  miles  from  tlio  s<;a.  Ague,  notwithstanding 
works  of  improvement)  affords  proteotioo  only 
to  a  few  barkS)  and  Oetta  adnits  oidy  veiaeM 
of  the  imaliaet       Bejond  the  moata  of  the 


Khone,  tho  shore,  rising  op  in  bolddiSs,aboindi 
in  good  ports,  the  pnncipel  of  which  tr«)fa». 
seiUes  and  Toulon,  both  of  the  hi|rl.e^  impor- 
tance, the  former  on  aooonnt  of  tt^  ktge  %Li 
always  increai^ing  trade  with  Algien  and  the 
JEastk  the  latter  aa  a  naval  and  mUitsryrtitioB. 
The  land  Iboptiera,  aa  we  have  said,  an  bat  pmi;- 
formcd  by  physical  boundaries.  On  tlte  S.  ilie  <ii< 
viding  line  firilowa  the  ridge  of  thef3ffa^^  with 
one  or  two  deviatlooe  too  trifling  te  It  sotHed, 
and  ends  with  the  lower  I'iJaA-oa.  Ot  thtL 
the  Ehine  firom  Baael  to  the  mouth  <^  tklaow 
divides  Fnnoo  ftooi  the  grand  docbjr  of  Biin. 
Toward  Switzerland,  the  frontier,  njnnirgS.S, 
W.,  starts  from  the  great  bend  of  ths  Hliio^fc^ 
bwstheDonbe  toitafidlB,thiBtii4por«i 
contra!  Jum  to  Mount  Rixon,  ond  DnallytLs 
Laudon  to  its  mouth  in  the  Bbooe.  Tbia  hnr 
in  part  separates  Fraaoe  from  Savoy;  teik 
dividing  line  winds  its  way  to  tho  AI{»i,  foflow: 
the  Cuttian  Alps  and  the  northern  rklg«  of  m 
Maritime  Alps  to  tho  Var,  and  ends  with  tiui 
river  on  the  Mediterranean.   The  conventional 
line  on  tho  X.  E.  starts  in  a  S.  E.  direction  fruti 
the  North  sea,  4  miles  E.  of  Dunkirk,  wehts 
the  Lys,  whici!  i;  follo^vv  down  for  a  fevr  uiilf^ 
crosses  this  river  itt  Menin,  runs  8.  E., 
a  few  miles  N.  of  Lille,  Valencienoea,  lod  Ibo- 
benge,  crossing  the  Scheldt  ar><l  tlie  Sambit, 
recedes  S.  of  rhilippevilie  and  Hansokor^ 
then  runs  K.  toward  the  Mnm^  which  it  otoBsa 
below  Charlemont ;  then  resuming  its  vioding 
course  to  E.  S.  E.  it  runs  a  few  inileiN.  of  IK- 
ziorea,  Sedan,  MontmMy.  and  Thionvillc;  tiKt 
aitor  crossing  the  Moselle  K.  of  this  Isst  ci^ 
tho  8arre  near  Sarregueminea,  the  VospiK 
of  nitche.  it  follows  the  Lauter  to  il^lalliatoti* 
Khine.  This  open  line  is  protected  by  a  mm 
of  strongholds  and  fortified  towns,  the  priscipil 
of  which  have  been  here  mentionwl.— Beade 
tho  two  great  roonntaia  chains  which  £>ra  tk 
bonndnaes  of  Tranoo  toward  SpsuiBd  Hij^ 
several  others  of  minor  importance,  beloogiijt 
to  the  Alpine  and  Pjrenean  sy8tfloi%  vMogA 
the  oonntry.   The  prini^pal  of  then 
which  is  but  a  jnirt  of  the  great  EnropeMVs- 
tershed,  starts  from  the  J^^nees,  takiB|£r>t 
a  winding  oonrse E.  N.  I.  neatly  pardUto** 
Mediterranean  hlioro,  then  setting  up  north- 
ward, under  the  names  of  Black  moontuDs, 
C6venne&  and  06te  d'Or ;  near  lat.  48°,  vhen  it 
is  calliKl  the  jilntcnn  of  T,r\nf7-es  and  ModwFm- 
ciiles,  it  makes  a  curve  eastward,  and  ^ 
Inanches,  projecting  northward  the  Vo^ 
wnitliward  various  ridges  which,  through  lii 
Jura,  connect  with  the  Alps.  This  chain  Asi 
divides  France  into  two  very  unequal  ptf^ 
the  PToator  "doping  toward  the  Atlantic sw^ 
English  ciianuel,  Uie  smaller  toward  the  IWh 
torranean.   Four  ranges,  the  general  direetwn 
of  which  is  N.  W  ,  branch  off 
shed  and  separut**  tiio  basins  of  tl»vafha*  n|^ 
ors  flowing  into  the  above  seas:  1,  ther.uH 
known  as  Uie  eastern  Ardennes;  %tbs  w<^ 
Ardennes^  connecting  with  thoeeof  PSoiJJF** 
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Mmntaln^  the  h\]h  of  the  Orlenns  forest,  of 
)wer  Normaiuly,  and  MonU  d'Arr*^,  rauuiug 
long  the  N.  shore  of  Brittany ;  4,  the  moiin- 
lins  of  Aovei^e,  wluch  nwy  be  more  properly 
oiled  a  cluster,  of  which  the  hills  of  Limousin 
nd  Poitou  are  but  the  continuation.  TIr-  I'y- 
iaAt»  alM»  Bend  mum  aecondAry  ranuficationA 
iroagfa  the  8.  W.  Tb*  highest  wtmmlts  of 
lie  trrcflt  chain  within  the  limits  of  France  are 
»e  Pic  da  Midi  d«  Bagn^res,  tlie  Fio  Long,  the 
oan  'd»  lfariwr6,  Mta.  TiiflhMi  and  Yfgne- 
ale,  tlie  Pir  (In  Midi  clo  Pan,  and  Mt.  Canipon, 
iKMd  sommita  are  from  9,000  to  10,000  feet 
WV0  til*  Ms;  hut  the  moat  elevated,  sneh  aa 
ia,  Perdii,  Po?et3,  and  Maladetta,  arc  to  l>o 
iiumI  in  bpain.  lu  Uie  O^veunes  ridge,  Mts.  M6- 
n  and  Loz^re  are  about  6,000  feet  high.  The 
ocvik't  and  tlie  Dole  tower  over  the  ranges  of 
te  Jora  to  about  5,000  feet.  Among  tlie 
aBided  Kinimits  of  the  Voegee,  wbida  are 
lown  under  the  name  of  btilioons,"  the  only 
le  deaerving  notice  is  the  B;i]lun  d' Alsace,  in 
la  aoathann  |»art  of  this  chain.  The  group  of 
nvcrpnc  presents  the  Pny  deDome,  Mt.  Dure, 
111  tiiu  Plumb  du  Ciuital,  rising  to  a  height  of 
»arly  6,000  feet.  The  loftiest  summit  is  to  bo 
iind  in  the  Alps:  Mt.  Ptlvonx  rcfK^boa  ah  o1e- 
itiou  of  uearly  13,000  feet;  next  to  it  come 
its.  Genevre  and  Visa  On  an  average,  the 
ountains  of  France  are  oomparativcly  low. — 
be  great  W.  slope  of  Franco  is  divided  into  8 
irta,  one  inclined  toward  the  North  i>ea,  an- 
iher  toward  the  English  channel,  and  the  third 
r<rard  the  Atlantic  The  first  is  drained  by  d 
vers:  the  Rhine,  wliich  scarcely  bolonfjs  to 
ranee,  since  it  merely  runs  for  about  100  m* 
ong  a  portimi  of  its  S.  frontier,  and  i«oeives 
10  Moselle ;  the  Heuse,  which  flows  in  a  north- 
rn  direction,  between  ibe£.  and  W.  Ardennes; 
ad  thaSdbeldt;  theUuit  two  are  properly  Bel- 
inn.  The  Soniine,  the  Seine,  the  Orne,  the 
ire,  and  the  liance  flow  into  the  English 
hamM].  The  Seine  risea  at  Bt.  Seina,  at  the 
>ot  of  the  C6te  d'Or,  mm  in  a  N.  "W.  direction, 
uws  in  its  sinuoim  conrso  past  Troyca,  Paris, 
MHO,  and  other  eities,  receives  on  its  left 
ic  Yonnc,  and  on  its  rifjht  the  Anbe,  the 
larne,  and  the  Oi&e,  and  falls  into  the  t^ea  at 
avre.  The  Atlantic  receives  the  lilavet,  the 
ilaine,  the  Loire,  the  8^vre-Niortaise,  .the 
harente,  the  Gironde,  and  the  Adour.  The 
oIm,  which  is  the  largest  river  and  waters 
le  mo?t  central  part  of  the  country,  rises 
.  the  Cevenncs,  at  Mt,  Mezin,  runs  generally 
.  W.  as  far  as  Oiteaas,  and  thenoa  moafi^ 
'.  S.  witli  a  somewhat  tortuous  course 
I  it.!s  uioutli^.  it  receives  on  the  riglit  the 
ievrcLsnd  fiirtherdo^Mi  t  iie  Mayenne,  which, 
lor  oeing  joined  by  the  Sarthe,  assumes 
its  lower  part  the  name  of  Maine ;  on  the 
ft,  the  Allier,  the  Cher,  the  Indre,  the  Vi- 
ine  swollen  by  the  confluence  of  the  Greuse, 
id  tlie  Suvrc-Nantaise.  The  Loire  and  its 
ibutary  streams!,  particularly  thoeo  from  the 
ta&bf  roll  down  immense  (juantitlcs  of  gravel 
id  aaad,  Mrhieb,  eontinuaily  shiiUng,  roBdav 
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the  navigation  dlfBcult  and  dangerouff,  A  great 
dike,  called  the  "Lev6o  of  the  Loire,"  the 
origin  of  which  ia  lost  in  antiquity,  ) ounds  the 
course  of  the  river  on  the  rij,'Lt  l  ank  from 
Blois  to  Angers;  this  vast  work  is  gyacruUy 
about  25  feet  high  and  40  broad.  Tlic  Gnronneii 
which  has  its  source  in  the  valley  of  Adan,  in 
Oatalonia,  follows  one  of  tlie  passes  of  the 
Pyrenees,  flows  N.  E.  xmtil  it  reaches  Toulouse, 
then  turns  toward  tlie  N.  W.  and  becomes 
navigable;  it  receives  the  Tam  and  the  Lot, 
wliloh  run  E.,  passes  Bordeaux,  where  it  is 
half  a  mile  wide,  and  meeting  the  Dordogne  4 
fevr  miles  below  this  city,  tjutes  Uie  name  of 
Gironde,  fornix  povoral  islands,  and  falls  into 
the  sea  by  two  channels.  The  navigation  be- 
tween Bordeaux  and  the  sea  b  impeded  hy 
many  shoals;  the  tide  flow-s  up  about  80  m., 
and  is  ^^omeUmes  preceded  by  a  huge  billow 
that  swoops  destructively  along  the  shore. 
Tins  phenomenon  is  called  the  ma$c<tret.  The 
Adour,  rising  in  the  Pvr^n^es,  has  a  semi-circu- 
lar course  toward  the  bay  of  Biscay,  info 
whicli  it  enters  after  receiving  numerous 
iiionntaiii  streams.  The  E.  slope,  which  is  in- 
ch nctl  S.  toward  the  Mediterranean,  ia  enclosed 
between  the  Jtira  nnd  the  Alps  on  one  Fide, 
the  Cote  d'Or  and  the  C^vennes  on  the  other. 
It  in  drained  alniopt  entirely  by  the  Rhone  and 
its  branches.  The  Rhone  is  not  very  wide,  and 
runs  generally  with  the  impetuosity  of  a  torrent. 
It  reaches  France  after  issuing  from  tlio  lake  of 
Geneva,  runs  B.  and  forms  part  of  the  French 
frontier  line,  then  makes  a  bend  westward,  joins 
the  Saone  at  Lvoiip,  and  flows  S.  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, into  which  it  discharges  itsedf  by  sev- 
eral branches,  forming  a  delta.  It  is  joined  on 
the  left  by  the  Islto,  which  comes  from  Savoy, 
the  Drome,  and  the  rapid  Durance,  which  rises 
in  the  Alps.  The  few  lakes  whfeh  France  con- 
tains pcarctly  di  ^^rrvc  tlio  unme;  the  Inrfrost  !• 
that  of  Grand  Lieu,  ueur  the  mouth  of  the  Loire ; 
the  mo^  piotnresqne  are  those  of  Gerardmer  im 
the  Vo^pes,  and  Nuntua  in  the  ponthcrn  part  of 
the  Jura. — The  ffeueral  aspect  of  the  interior  of 
France  is  agreeably  diversified.  The  hanks  of 
the  Pf -nn  present  pleasant  landscapes,  with  fer- 
tile and  well  cultivated  fields.  Those  of  the  Loire 
have  ftw  altractioas  in  the  npper  i)!irt  of  its 
course,  but  are  beautiful  below  Orleans;  the 
neighborhood  of  Tours  hm  been  chnracterized 
as  the  "garden  of  France."  The  valley  of  the 
Grt?-onne  is  covered  with  those  rich  vmeynrdg 
wiiicii  send  their  produce  to  all  \mrts  of  tho 
world.  The  lower  Rhone  is  remarlcable  for  plo> 
tnresqne  grandenr.  The  Auvergne  mountains, 
the  Pyr6n6e8,  theVosges,  the  Jura,  and  the  Alps, 
abound  in  fine  scenery.  Brittany  is  partly  cover- 
ed by  wide  heaths  and  naked  rocks. — Tlie  geolo- 
gical outline  of  France  is  easily  marked.  A  belt 
of  tho  granitic  rocks  nmning  through  the  Vo»- 
ges,  the  Alps,  the  F^r^n^es,  and  the  peniuaola  of 
Brittany,  loran  a  kind  of  Mn,  la  tne  centre  of 
which  a  pile  of  the  same  formation  rises.  This 
oomdstsof  the  Auvergne  monntain9,which,  being 
moatily  eomposed  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  inlca> 
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ceotls  Bchistfl,  bear  abnndunt traces  of  rr  <  cnt  vol- 
canic activity  ;  extinct  craters,  lava  strumus,  «kc., 
present  an  interesting  field  for  the  observations 
of  tbe  geologist,  ttio  primary  rocks  at  the 
circumference  are  of  the  greatest  diversity, 
the  granite  however  predominating  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  peninsula  of  Brittany.  The  in- 
tervaJa  between  the  external  belt  and  the  cen- 
tral nucleus  are  mostly  filled  up  by  secondnry 
^rmation&  interspersed  with  tertiary  deposits. 
Both  areinterestmg.  Tbe  former,  wMeh  tra 
ciJcareous  or  uiarly  and  generally  compact., 
contain  a  vast  nomber  of  shells,  madrepores, 
and  other  organio  remsiiw ;  stretohhig  In  long 
hill  ranges,  of  little  elevation,  they  mn  through 
lA>rraine,  Burgondy,  Franobe  Comt^  Dauphind, 
nod  Langnedoe.  Vmj  are  eteep  and  bare, 
or  ooveril  1  nly  ))y  a  thin  vegetable  soil; 
but  some,  the  hills  of  the  Coto  d'Or  espe- 
ciidly,  are  admirably  snited  for  the  vine. 
Tlie  most  remarkable  tract  of  tertiary  for- 
matious  is  known  as  the  "  Paria  basin  a 
larger  one  covers  nearly  the  whole  of  the  t«1- 
leys  of  tho  Garonne  and  the  Adour,  while  eev- 
eral  others  of  smaller  extent  are  found  in  tho 
TsUeys  of  the  Rhine,  fhe  Loire,  and  the  Allier. 
These  are  mostly  calcareous,  enclosing  great 
quantities  of  sliells  and  tho  remains  of  fossil 
mammalia  of  large  size.  Tho  district  around 
the  month  of  tho  Rhone  is  entirely  alluvial. — 
The  soil  of  France,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  of  su- 
perior quality ;  and  the  productive  part  of  it 
bears  a  larger  proportion  to  the  entire  extent 
of  the  country  than  in  most  other  European 
rtates,  amounting  to  41,850,000  hectares  out  of 
0^768,600.  The  whole  may  be  distributed  in 
fhe  fbllowingmanner:  arable  lands,  25,500,000 ; 
meadowfi,  4,880,000;  vineyards,  2,130,000; 
orchards  and  gardens^  640,000;  raisceUaneons 
crops,  980,000;  copse  wood,  7,800,000;  heaOi 
land,  7,789,000  ;  ponds,  209,000 ;  roads,  rivers, 
canals,  houses,  &c.,  2,920,000.— The  climate, 
being  on  the  wbole  temperate,  Is  one  of  tbe 
finest  in  Europe;  It  Is  however  greatly  di- 
Tersified  bv  the  differences  of  latitude,  ele- 
vation, soil,  exposun^  &c.  In  ti)is  respect, 
France  has  been  divided  into  4  regions,  each 
being  characterized  bv  a  special  production: 
'  the  let,  the  ru^lon  of  the  cereals,  extends  from 
the  northern  frontier  to  a  lino  drawn  from  M6- 
zi^res  to  Nantes ;  the  2d,  the  region  of  the  vine, 
is  comprised  between  this  line  and  another  pass- 
ing from  Ptrosbonrg  to  ih&  moutli  of  the  Oha- 
rcnto  ;  the  Sd,  throQgh  which  the  cultivation  of 
maize  prevdlla,  is  bounded  S.  by^  a  line  extend- 
ing from  Grenoble  to  Perpignan ;  and  the  4th, 
the  region  of  the  olive,  includes  the  most  soutli- 
em  part  of  the  country.  The  air  u  genenOj 
pure  and  healthy.  The  mean  annual  tempera- 
tare  of  different  parts  of  France  has  been  esti- 
mated as  follows  bv  Humboldt :  at  Toulon,  62°; 
at  Kardeille&  59.6° :  at  Bordeaux,  £6° ;  at 
ITantei^  65.fi';  at  Pans,  n.t**  and  at  Dunkirk, 
50.5°.  More  rain  falls  annually  in  tho  valley  of 
the  Rhone  than  on  tbe  Atlantic  slope ;  the  av- 
anige  &U  In  tiie  finroier  being  aboiu  80  inohe^ 


while  it  docs  not  exceed  20  inchei  in  tlie  lU- 
ter.   Tho  centre  of  the  country  eiyoys  a  kappv 
medium  of  temperature  and  droute*  in  the  S. 
the  summers  are  long,  dry,  and  m.  Thi 
mountainous  region  of  Anvergue  iariiii^  Itj 
long  and  severe  winters.    The  depvtDMDti 
around  tbe  gulf  of  X<yoos  are  lol^  to  di» 
^^able  winds,  wMeh  loawtliMi  croTe  to* 
juriou9  to  the  crops  ;  tho  most  imiiil  istba 
miitroL  Of  the  v^etable  nrododi  tb«  mux 
generailly  coHlvitea  are  wheat,  rre,  Doa, 
buckwheat,  oata,  barley,  potatoes,  cokiort, 
black  poppy,  the  olive,  &c.   Tiie  avenn  jield 
of  wheat  amoante  to  186,000,000  boabdb;  t^c, 
88,000,000 ;  oata,  UQSm  ;  barley,  60,000,000; 
potatoes,  260,000,000.  The  chief  graiD-groTiag 
districts  are  the  departments  of  Eare^Lnr 
(formerly  Beauco),  Aisne,  Nord,  Meurtbe,  Mo- 
selle, Seioe-et-Marne,  Seine-et-OiseiSeiiw-Ioft- 
rieure,  Somme,  and  Pas-de-Calais.  BiriQ',M^ 
oleaginous  seeds,  hops,  and  b««t  root  srorocft- 
ly  cultivated  in  the  department  of  Nord :  beck- 
wheat  in  Brittany.    Meadow^  u  1  i  ajturessri 
principally  found  in  Nomandy.  The  vinfjiri^ 
which  extend  through  no  fewer  than  76  df pi.i- 
ments,  yield  annually  about  900,000.000  g«l- 
Ions  of  wino,  worth  about  |lGO,OOO,000«ttJM 
places  of  production ;  nearly  tbe  4th  pvtof  this 
amount  is  exported.    Apple  trees  are  iboDdut 
in  tho  ^f.  W.,  flud  tho  Isormandy  cider «^ 
a  wide  refutation  in  trance;  hemp  lod  nx 
are  raised  m  large  quantities  in  the  same  region; 
attention  is  given  to  the  mulberry  tits  iii^ 
6.  and  S.  E. ;  madder  is  suocessfolly  onWritoi 
in  tbe  E.  on  the  banks  of  tho  Rhine  and  t^^ 
Durance;  tobacco  is  nused  in  the  d^utisaa 
of  Nord,  Pas-de-Calais,  Gironde,  BafrRii", 
lUe-et-Vilaiue^  L(tt,  an  l  Lot-et-GaroflDe.  Tto 
principal  forest  trees  are  the  ohestont  on  tki 
central  mountains,  tbe  oakintbe7yrM«Ai 
fir  in  the  Landes.     The  most  richly  voiM 
districts  are  the  Ardennes  table  laud,  Ute  Vc«> 
ges,  the  plateeti  of  Lan^res,  the  C6te  dX)r,tli« 
Cevcnnes  and  their  ramification-,  thr  o! 
the  Alps.  The  destruoUoaof  wood  has  c^cq 
dderahle within  thelut  twocsiimri«,iiuitl>< 
forcats  do  not  cover  more  thsn      of  tlie»b;;'« 
area  of  the  country.   Tbe  principal  forest' a^iU 
in  existence  are  those  of  Oompit'gne, 
blean,  T-\F?terel,  ITaguenau,  Ranibonillet,  >«• 
lers-Cotterets,  Orleans,  in.  The  French  flcn 
comprisesnpward  of 830g«aanaend  6,000  foea* 
— France  is  far  from  bemgso  well  shocked 
domestic  animals  as  she  ought  to  be,  oonsideniij 
her  extentand  the  nature  of  hersoil.  TheiwB- 
bers  of  live  stock  in  1854  were  as  follows:  h«»- 
ed  cattle,  9,939,828;  sheep,  82,161,480;  bone^ 
2,818,493;  mules  and  donkeya,  787,360;  l^'^ 
46,n9r,ni,  to  which  fihout  6,000,000  fiwi" 
mubt  bo  added.   This  insufficiency 
is  yearly  suj^lied  by  importation,  ^u"" 
tbe  last  40  years  great  attention  has  beeo£^ 
not  only  to  the  improvement  of 
hut  to  the  introduction  of  foreign  ones,  v.:s- 
bas  been  generally  successfbl.  The  bwt 
cf  cattle  are  those  of  Auvergne  aoA  Qitff^i 
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thtt  sheep  of  Berry  are  conudered  the  finest ; 
tbo  fattest  swine  are  raised  in  Alsace,  Lor- 
raine, and  the  Pyrdn^es;  the  horses  of  Li- 
mousin, Brittany,  Perch e,  and  Normandy  are 
renowned,  those  of  the  last  two  provinces  for 
their  strength  and  size;  the  mules  of  Poitoa  de- 
jcrve  the  s>aiuo  praise.  Poultry,  which  con- 
tribates  one  of  the  principal  articles  in  the 
hwbfflidry  of  TVance,  ft  nSmi  wtth  peediar 
<':cce-3  in  Maine,  Angonraois,  and  Burgundy. 

are  important  articles  of  exportb  especially 
loBiglaiid.  Beeeare  principally notra in tm 
Ifpartincnts  hordering  on  the  Mediterranean; 
\e  most  oelehrated  honey  is  that  of  Narbonne. 
Fhewfld  animab  are  fiufe  dtrntnlghing  aM  orer 
he  country,  owing  to  the  progress  of  popula- 
ioQ ;  the  black  bear  is  confined  to  the  higher 
wages  of  the  Alps  and  the  PyrteCes^  where  the 
sard,  rhanu»i^,  and  wild  goat  arc  also  found, 
rhe  l}nx  appears  rarelv  in  these  mountains 
indthe  Cdvennea.  Wmtcs,  notwithstanding 
be  active  ^va^  of  extermination  carried  on 
icainst  them,  are  still  numerous  in  somojcentral 
iepartments,  especially  the  mountainous  dis- 
ri(:t«.  The  wild  boar,  roebuck,  and  fi)X  abound 
n  all  well  wooded  parts.  The  red  arul  fallow 
her  are  becoming  rare,  while  hares  and  rabbits 
ire  abundant.  Several  kinds  of  squirrels,  the 
wiecat,  wea-scl,  marten,  hedgehog,  and  other 
omD  animal^  are  comnKm.  Otters  and  a  few 
leavers  are  fl»und  in  some  of  the  southern 
streams.  Reptiles  are  few ;  a  venomous  kind  of 
•ipcr  and  a  harmless  adder  are  to  be  found  in 
wme  regions.  Among  the  birds,  which  are  very 
nmierous,  are  eagles,  vultures,  falcons,  &c.  The 
ivers  and  coasts  generally  abound  with  fish ; 
ulwries  are  oonseqiiantlv  an  important  item, 
iodagraaft0a«D«e<v-irealtii.  Oiaoale  and  Ma- 
enncs  famish  excellent  oysters.  The  pilchard 
hheiT,  which  is  condooted  mostly  on  the  shores 
if  Brittany,  is  the  most  immitaat  of  all;  about 
'.000  barrela  of  salted  pilchards  are  sent  into 
he  market  annually,  and  the  inhabitants  on  the 
XNUt  Vm  in  great  part  on  fresh  pildundi  dnrfaHf 
he  fsenson.  The  herring  fishery,  the  head- 
ioarters  of  which  are  at  Dieppe,  has  tdso  some 
mportanee,  as  well  as  tiie  sole,  ray,  and  mack- 
!rel  fisheries.  The  tunny  fishery,  much  less 
irodactive,  is  pursued  on  the  shores  of  the 
fediterranean.  The  coasting  fisheries,  whiob 
mploy  28,000  hands  and  7,000  boats,  bring 
.bout  $8,000,000  a  year  to  the  country.  Dun- 
jirie,  Bouofoe,  St.  Yalery-sur-Somme,  Dieppe, 
r^camp,  and  St.  Malo  8cnd  yearly  a  number  of 
hips  which  engage  in  the  herring,  mackerel, 
-oa,  and  whale  fisheries. — ^The  mineral  wealth 
'f  France  is  at  once  large  and  diversified,  al- 
hougb  gold  and  silver  are  to  be  found  in  but 
ery  ranall  quantities.  The  former  appears 
a  some  scdall  streams  flowing  from  the  FyrS- 
1^;  a  few  inines  of  the  latter  are  wrought,  but 
villi  little  profit;  while  the  precious  metal  is  ex- 
racted  in  larger  quantities  from  lead  and  copper 
m  Lan^hedsof  iron  ore  are  ftmnd  in  nearly  all 
arts  of  France ;  they  are  mostly  wrought  in  the 
epartmenta  of  Araumcih  Uaot-Bhin,  Mooeile^ 
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Lower  Pyrenees,  Arddche,  Aveyron,  &c.  They 
yield  aimually  about  680,000  ton^  and  give 
employment  to  about  16,000  hands.  Mar- 
ble, porphyry,  granite,  alabaster,  and  crystals 
are  found  in  nearly  all  the  mountains ;  slate  in 
the  Ardenne.i,  Maine-et-Loire,  and  Finist^ra; 
bnildiog  stone  of  rarioos  kinds  everywhere. 
Tha  number  of  quarries  in  working  order  is  es- 
timated at  22,000,  giving  ctiiploynicnt  to  over 
80,000  bands.  Ckial  beds  of  varioua  kinds  ara 
awD  numerous,  and  within  fbe  last  85  years 
considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  tho 
working  of  mines.  The  most  prodoctive  ara 
to  be  round  In  the  departments  of  Kord,  Ldivk 
Saf)no-et-Loire,  Aveyron,  <Stc.,  and  their  annuiu 
yield  is  about  2,000,000  tons.  Salt  mines  art 
worked  in  the  departments  of  Ifeurtha,  Ifo- 
selle,  ITautc-Saone,  Doubs,  Jura,  Ari^ge,  and 
Basses-Pyr^u^  while  salt  marshes  exist  along 
nearly  tho  whole  of  the  asa  eoasb  Tbeproduoa 
of  both  amounts  to  nearly  1,200,000,000  lbs. 
annually.  Lead  is  extensively  scattered  through 
the  mountainous  districts,  especially  in  Brittany. 
Copper  is  abundant  in  the  Pyr6n6ea,  Alps,  and 
Vosges.  Together  with  these  metals,  zino, 
cobalt,  and  manganese  are  found.  Alum  ia 
gathered  in  Haut-Rhin,  Aisne,  Oise,  and 
Aveyron.  The  mineral  springs,  which  are  about 
860  in  number,  are  divided  into  cold  and  hot, 
ferruginous,  gaMOOi^  sulphureous,  and  salt  wa- 
ters ;  the  most  renowned  are  those  of  Aix,  St. 
Amand,  Bagn5res,  Balaruo,  Bardges,  Bourbon- 
Lanoy,  Bourbonne-lcs-Eains,  OanteretS|  £anz- 
Bonnes,  Forgc.H,  Moat  DurC,  Plombidres,yiohy, 
(tc. — France  is  essentially  an  a^oultural  coun- 
try, whether  we  take  into  oonaideration  the  ax- 
tent  of  lands  midertndtlvatlOB  ortha  Dumberfl^ 
hands  employed  in  it.  Out  of  her  whole  area, 
64  per  cent,  is  given  to  agriculture.  The  whole 
agnooltaral  population,  amoontliw  to  S0,361,- 
628,  as  before  mentioned,  is  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: proprietary  farmers,  7,169,284;  tenant 
ftrmera,  4^000,848;  day  laborers,  0,188,747; 
Bcrvants,  2,748,268 ;  woodmen,  820,986.  This 
population  works  upon  a  capital  which  has  been 
assessed  at  $8,986,890,000,  thus  divided :  landa 
and  buildings,  $7,877,430,000  ;  implements  and  . 
Ainfitore  of  farms  and  bouses,  $681,760,000; 
oattle,  horses,  Ao.,  $tt6,280,000.  The  annual 
gross  income  of  the  above  capital  is  estimated' 
at  about  $1,700,000,000.  This  has  been  increas- 
ing at  a  rapid  rate ;  during  the  18th  century  U 
scarcely  reached  $800,000,000;  under  Napo- 
leon I.  it  swelled  to  about  $600,000,000,  and 
has  thus  nearly  trebled  in  less  than  60  years. 
This  result  may  be  said  to  have  been  obtained 
more  through  the  abundant  resources  of  the 
country  than  by  improvements  in  husbandry. 
It  is  indeed  only  witnin  late  years  that  the  new 
methods  of  culttire  which  have  proved  sosocoesi- 
ful  in  England  and  elsewhere  linve  been  tried  in 
France  upon  a  large  scale.  The  small  farmen 
show  unreasonable  repngnanoe  to  any  depart- 
ure from  their  traditional  system ;  and  many  of 
thflm  rtill  atabbomliy  adhere,  to  old  erroneoua 
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liotio&s,  winch  can  only  be  dispelled  in  tho 
oouTM  of  time  b/  the  eaunDle  and  vusom  of 
Hu&t  man  MH^mtened  nelf^bon.  The  mfamte 

iubdivision  of  landed  property,  and  the  small 
eapital  wbioh  eacli  one  has*  at  bis  diapoaal,  are 
also  hindmKMia  ^b»  way  of  rapid  improVemeoi 
— The  weights  and  mcjisurcs  now  used  in  Franco 
were  intnKlttced  soon  after  tlie  first  revolation, 
■ml  Hie  me  of  the  dd  is  Ibrbidden  by  hnr.  ■!« 
thoagh  the  old  names  are  retmned,  the  vjuues' 
wludh  they  express  being  calculated  by  the  new 
itaodard.  The  unit  of  length  is  tt.ttVitst  of  a 
quiulrant  of  the  meridian,  or  distance  from  tho 
equator  to  the  north  pole,  and  this  auadrant^  aa 
aeeertained  hj  lOL  Delambre  and  Mtehain  by 
memring  an  arc  of  the  meridian  between  the 

E'allels  of  Dunkirk  and  Barcelona,  is  equal  to 
808,992  English  feet.  The  unit  of  length,  or 
mitre,  is  therefore  about  30.:57O7O  English  inch- 
es. From  the  metre  all  other  measures  are  de- 
rived by  a  system  of  decimal  mnltmlioetion  and 
division,  and  their  names  are  formed  on  tho  sun- 
pie  principle  of  adding  a  Greek  prefix  when  the 
meoduro  is  a  multiple  of  the  metre,  and  a  Latin 
prefix  when  it  ia  a  fraction.  TboB.  a  decametre 
9  10  metres,  a  hectometre  ts  100  metres,  a 
kilometre  =  1,000  metrea,  a  myriametro  — 
10,000  metres;  and  a  decimetre  s  ^  of  a  mo- 
tfe^  ft  oentimetre  3=  ^jy,  %  mflMmetre  yl^^'g  5. 
The  unit  of  s<piare  mea^iure  is  tho  are  or  square 
decametre  (100  square  metree)  119.60S8 
aonare  yards,  or  moot  ^  of  an  aere.  mieiiiiit 
ol  solid  measure  is  the  ttire,  or  cubic  metre 
SB  85.8166  cubic  feet;  that  of  liquid  measure 
ia  the  lUn  or  cubic  deohnetre  =:  61.03705 
oublo  inches,  or  nearly  of  an  imperial  gallon. 
The  unit  of  weight  is  the  gramme,  which  ia  the 
weight  of  a  eobie  eentiinekre  of  obtQled  water 
at  its  temperature  of  greatest  condensation. 
It  is  equal  to  16.4325  grains  troy,  or  about 
U  of  a  dram  aroirdapolik  The  compounds  of 
tlieso  weights  and  measures  are  formed  and 
named  on  tlio  same  principle  as  those  of  the 
metre.  Tho  monetary  unit  is  tkiQ/rane  (dIverX 
which  weighs  76.5  grains,  and  is  worth  about 
19.2  cts.  U.  B.  currency.  Its  fractions  aro 
the  centime  ^j^l^  of  a  franc,  and  tho  deoime 
=  of  a  fran& — ^Manufactures,  although  like 
agncultnre  laboring,  as  a  general  rule,  under 
tho  want  of  largo  capital,  have  been  pro- 
gresnog  steadliutlj ;  and  aa  respects  the  extent 
and  vame  of  her  prodnots,  France  ranks  as  a 
manufacturing  country  next  to  Great  Britain. 
While  she  oan  scarcely  eater  into  oonwetition 
♦ith  the  latter  in  the  maanlhotare  of  cotton 
goods  and  several  other  valaablo  articles,  she 
excels  her  and  other  ooontries  in  nearly  all 
thoae  requu*ing  partieaiar  taile  and  eleganeeb 
French  industry  is  the  ruler  and  great  purveyor 
of  fashion.  Her  silk  goods  hold  tiae  moat  prom* 
iaentplMeliithtonqieet  Tbennmberof  eOk 
looms  amounts  to  over  80,000,  employing  170,- 
000  workmen,  and  producing  goods  worth  over 
$50,000,000,  to  which  must  M  added  about 
*!  I', 000, 000  worth  of  ribbons  manufactured  at 
bciitienne.  This  jilaoe,  Lyons,  AYignooj^imea^ 


Tours,  &c.,  arc  tho  principal  mii  of  tLlj  in. 
portent  and  trulv  national  manofactare,  sbi 
exodlenoeof  whkb  Is  eoffldently  proTed  b; 
fact  that  J  of  its  pro<lucts  aro  exported.  TU 
mannfaotnres  of  jeweliy  and  brooie  foodi 
amoant  amuully  to  orer  $19,000,000;  tiMir 
principal  seat  is  Paris.   The  capital  i?  ib  tie 
great  centre  uf  the  fabrication  of  aoneil  aod 
philosophical  instruments,  books,  aante  b 
especially  called  rarticIf-moJa.  The  ptUii^ 
ing  business  is  also  carried  on  withflooi  asMlf 
in]  Lyons,  Tours,  and  several  otter  hmiMa, 
Lace,  tulle,  and  embroideries  aro  mosUr  toscn- 
factured  in  and  around  Nancy,  St.  QueQiiii,tsd 
Hetz.   Iron  works,  over  800  hi  nnmber,  on- 
ploying  40,000  workmen,  are  to  te  fomd  a 
various  parts  of  France,  and  particular!;  ia 
Nidvre;  too  ^pdnet  of  pig  iron  has  beco  o« 
tho  incresM^  and  is  now  estimsted  at  iWfiti 
tons,  worUi  abont  $20,000,000;  that  of  wragkt 
iron  is  abont400,000  tons,  valoed  at  $86,000,000. 
The  making  of  cutlerj',  which  employs  60,<X» 
workmen,  is  principally  carried  oa  at  Fui^ 
Langres,  Chatelleraolt,  Monhns,  aad  TUers; 
hardware  is  produced  at  the  bsom  plaoa,  a 
wdl  as  St.  £tienne,  Strasbourg,  CbarlATiDe^  ia 
There  aro  manufactories  of  fine  porcelaic  sud 
earthenware  at  Sevres,  Limoges,  AavaaKoa- 
ttreao,  andSarregnemlncs,  theprodirtMrflUl 
amount  to  $6,000,000  a  year;  tho  porcelunil 
Bdvree  is  much  and  justly  estwned.  AM 
10,000  hands  are«mpioycd  atinhlniliKli 
and  around  Bcsan^on,  Montb^liard,  Pontankr, 
and  Versailles.  Leather  is  manufactnred  to  ii* 
yalae  of  $86,000,000,  of  which  $1,400,000  woA 
is  for  gloves.    Tlio  woollen  manaJKture  t«c/ 

Saramonnt  importance;  its  chief  seats  are  le- 
an, Loaviers,  and  Elbeni^  for  cloths;  Verri^ 
Rheiras,  Amieiin,  Arras,  St.  Omer,  BoalwJ,i» 
Tourcoing,  for  flannels  and  other  coarse  stcfi; 
Paris,  Boaavais,  and  Aobnsson,  for  carpeti;  the 
total  value  of  woollen  fabrics  is  estimated  it 
nearly  $90,000,000.  The  cotton  mannactaR, 
enptoying  no  fewer  than  170,000  vcrrhst:, 
amonnts,  including  .ill  kinds  of  fabrics,  to Maij 
$120.000,0U0  a  year.  It  is  mostly  carri«d  «ii 
the  oepartroenta  of  Ilaot  and  Bas  RLa  >  rl 
Aisno,  and  Seine-Inferieure.  lineoaaniM^ 
factored  principally  in  the  N.  prorisaa.  » 
Quentin,  Valeocicniie^  and  Cambrai  pro^^^ 
the  best  cambrics;  I^jroasand  AleocoiH  tbbert 
mualins.  Mirrors  of  sapolorqiuli^lNB''^ 
factured  at  St  Gobain,  St.  Quiring. and  OWjn 
other  glass  wares  of  various  Idnda  an  wiy 
ment  to  10,000  hands,  distributed 
lishiiicnts,  tho  annual  product  amoontiiif  to 
nearly  $5,500,000.  There  are  aUnt  800  agv 
houses  for  the  numofiustore  of  beet  root 
giving  an  annual  jirnihict  of  150.000,00^ 
Shipbuilding  ie  nondpally  carried  oaatCto| 
bonrg;  Brest,  RedielM»  VbB6illei,1MiM^ 
Rordeaux.— The  groat  articles  of  expert  wbJ 
of  ailk,  wooUen,  and  other manofadiaredgw 
wfaies  and  brandies;  joiners'  and  calha**"" 
wares,  leather,  bronzo,  steol.  and  ironwares, pa- 
poT)  rofin^sugaTi  chi'\f^  earUieaaai^iaw 
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wliile  the  imports  comprise  all  sorts  of  colMiial 
produce,  cotton,  wool,  sugar,  coffee,  spices,  dye- 
etii!l<,  raw  silk,  woollen,  liemp,  flax,  conl,  cop- 

r,  cattle^  1 1  ides,  &c.  Those  ore  most]/  brought 
Mtneilles,  Havre,  Bordeaux,  Nantes,  Xa 
Rochellc,  Duutirk,  Boulogne,  St.  Malo,  Lorient, 
Bayonne,  Oette,  which  are  also  the  outlets 
of  exporUitlni.  The  following  tables,  compiled 
from  retreat  official  publicationp,  show  the  offi- 
cial and  actual  valaea  of  the  commerce  of 
France,  distinfoidiod  M  "gwenl"  and  "spe- 
cial*'— the  former  term  comprolicnding  all  the 
iuiporU  and  exports,  and  the  latter  only  the 
Imports  fur  domestic  consumption  and  tae  ez- 

forta  of  French  produce  and  manufacturei. 
he  official  value  is  that  fixed  by  law  in  1880. 
The  aoma  are  gim  in  mOlioiia  Of  frMUi. 


ISJVO. 
IS5I. 
IS-Vi. 

ISiS. 
ISM. 


Importo.  Ki|wrte.  Totol 


1,174 


1,M1 
l,6i3 
1,f.>3 

2/f2T 
S,857 


8.130 
8.493 
8.4»" 
8.979 


Impart*.   Esperta.  Toul 


1.094 

],m 

1.6M 
1,870 
8,100 
S,740 

8,164 


1.419 

1/.20 

1,  m 

2.033 
1,S8« 
2,167 
8.6A9 
2,689 

2,  »» 


S,4T0 
2,614 

8,«TS 
8,729 
8,7S« 
4,821 
^899 
6.8-2S 
4.72T 


It  will  thns  be  seen  that  France  has  been  grcat- 
tr  eariohed  with  the  predoos  metals  during 
thia  pariod,  tha  sraraga  amnaleioeM  of  ' 


1889. 

1851. 
1852. 
1S&3. 
18&4. 

isfsa. 

ISM. 
.183T. 


l»p*rU.'  Eiparta. 


w 

1,(I0T 
1,128 
1,158 
1,866 
1,588 
1,4M 


i,m 

1.289 
1.251 

i.s-'e 

1,261 
1,442 
l,«iO 
1,606 


Total.  |!  ImporU. 


1,881 
2,080 
2,258 

2.509 
2.419 
2,%03 
8,1!>S 
8,190 


T81 
781 
1,006 
1.217 
1,?01 
1,594 
l,9b9 

tjsn 


Export!. 


l.OIl 
1,119 
1,278 
1,573 
1.418 

l,^^'^ 

1.865 


Total. 


1,799 
1.900 
2,284 

2,789 
2,704 
8,159 
8,S.s8 
8,787 


These  figures  do  not  incliide  the  importo  and 
exports  of  gold  and  silver,  which  were  as  fol- 
lows in  1858 — tlie  Talnes  being  escpressed  in 
francs: 


T-i-r  .-ill.  iiii-la'i. 

Ei[.jr:i. 

588.000,900 
160,600,000 

IT.'i.an^OClO 

T«tol  

698.600,000 

242,100,000 

The  average  yearly  movement  of  specie  for  the 
10  TMia  anding  with  1666  WM  aa  Mtovt: 

489,250,000 

178,279,500 

94,010,000 

214,720,000 

Silver  

617,517,500 

8UH,78O,O00 

ports  over  exports  being  308,787,500  francs. 
The  following  tables  show  the  principal  articles 
itfipedal' 


AftitlM. 


QuBtiiy. 


2,S.W.'>:2 
(<8,K»0 
98.681 
82.899 
11.6>7,8M 
t,91iV51» 
608,085 
67,446 
91.399 
28,'>22 
195,9CS 
19,188 
23,928 


SQMOi^oeo 

n,6«MM 

29,800^000 

es,no^ooo 

8(^000.000 

56,000,000 
84,500,000 
29,900,000 
82.500.000 
40.400.000 
1 2,400.1  KW 
IM 00.000 
226,700,000 
146.600,000 

mwojoot 


1,852,911 
11,189 
84MI 
17^ 
tt,180.M» 

4.200.721 

e2.^»9fl 

0i,6ll 
11,098 
26,740 
117.697 
9.\499 
90^78 


Vulu*.  tnO' 


-h 


87.000,000 
4l^lOOt,000 

H,mm 

8O300.O0O 

52,900,000 
86,600,000 
8C400,000 
88.i;&,000 
28,500.000 
17,W0,0(» 
12.90^1,000 
211,100.000 
14M"0.000 


29,800,000 

8I.80Q.00a 

40,900,000 
12,100,000 
81,800,000 
87,100,000 
11.700,000 

l^ooo,ooo 

12.600,000 

,  145,500^ 
I  MugAaia 


ArtWU*. 


Tisvios  cf  c^ittcn,  Mlk,  woollen,  ADd  linen  tons, 

Wines  and  (ii>irits  K>^l»-. 

r* lores  and  Irnther.  msde  Qp  tons, 

I'reparod  l«AttMr   ** 

DTCMed      "    *• 

ir««al  w«fk  

!iilk«nNrnddy«d  «.   " 

^ii0ni|  t«flM<   " 

[3lMa   •* 

ivnoki,  enfiBvtaaP,  sad  nolo  

kf  adder  «  •  t«ns 

Tatite  no, 

Paper  torus 

Porot^Uia  and  pottaiy  

Sralo  qn^ 

Flour  


Qaaatttjr. 


20.875 
81^789 
2,808 

•  ■  a  a  ■  ■ 

4,206 
ll,8n 
498 

a'V,766 
80.490 

V(i<t«9 

124.'-?2 

11,019 
67,7i»6 


Vulu*,  franrs. 

2Cvsaiio.ooo 

70,8001000 
44,100,000 

8,800,000 
401900.000 
89,400,000 

85,SOfl,000 
18,700.000 
20,000,000 

17,100,000 
14,800.000 
14.80*».<HI0 
1  l,4O«J,«0O 

i  7,«00b000 


tut. 


Quntitjr. 


20.796 
20,298.958 

sjoos 

•  •  •  ■  a  • 

4,467 
12,911 
414 
88,989 

80,606 

12.023 
147.499 
8,858 
12.059 
8&,7S1 


i 


Valao,  ftaoca. 


ees.500.000 

214.200,000 

7,800,000 
4t4MOiO0O 
88,800,000 
82,600,000 

2aooo,noo 

18,900,000 
l.\400,0(K) 
l,\20<).noo 

15,«KKI.0(l0 

ilObSOO^OOO 


ISM. 


Valo*,  fniKa. 


616,400.000 
888,400^ 


44,700,000 
29.000,000 
48,800,000 

17,600,000 

1  "..'U  N  1. 1  00 

K.,K».(K)0 
12,'/00.ti00 
10,000,000 

128.700^000 


Ttht  Ibllowing  table  repreienti  the  speetal  WWII" 

merce  of  France  with  the  countries  most  Inrgcly 
interested  ia  her  trade  in  1856,  the  actual  values 
being  given  in  ftsnca : 


Orpat-Briuin  and 

Ubttcd  iutc»  

Bcljfiiim  

PiianUh  jx>s.»rMions . 
Turkey  nnd  Kirypt  . 
BardlaiA  and  Moooco 

Ocnnanj  

fnoeh  cohwloa  


BniH 

British 
Tuscany 
Chill..'. 
iVru .... 

riiu 

Ilatisc 
Austria 

Norway  

fiarbary  states 
Uesleo  


!iMg.7U0,U00 
131.000,000 
1SO,fiOO.OOO 
1SS,800,000 
110,000.000 
119,500.000 
89.100,000 
60.000.000 
9S,0O0lOOO 

ffUMiLeoo 

HMOlOOO 
18^.000 

8,700,000 
16.80U.000 
13,400.000 
10,900,000 
»>.400.000 

ai.  100,000 

17,900.000 
8.4OO,O0e 


888,6(K).0<"iO 
SS8,ftX),000 
198,100,000 
ISO.SOO.OOO 
98.900,000 
&4,SOO,000 
69,700,000 
7«,70O,00O 
108,400.009 
86^900.000 

OMINli,000 
T.«M,000 
84.900,000 

81,900,000 

sa.sooi.ooo 

19.000,000 
17,600.000 
6.^1.000 
8,lO(i,0(>0 
6.000,000 


The  total  value  of  imports  into  France  from  tlio 
United  States  during  ttio  year  ending  June  80. 
1868,  was  tSi,7U,h%  of  which  6l,891,8<rf 
was  in  American  vc^i<ols;  jina  the  exports  fVom 
France  to  the  United  States  during  the  same 
period  amounted  to  $85,299,621,  of  which  $31,- 
172,291  wae  in  American  vessels.  The  imports 
from  Great  Britain  into  France  of  Britisli  and 
Irish  produce  and  manufactures  were  valued  at 
$31,066,790  in  1857,  and  $24,307,790  in  1858. 
By  n  comparison  of  figures  it  appears  that  dur- 
ing the  decennial  perio<l  from  1847  to  1667  the 
total  of  imports  and  exports  increased  over  75 
per  cent,  and  that  the  increase  of  exports  was 
greater  than  tliat  of  impurts,  having  been  83 
per  cent^  while  the  latter  was  70  per  cent.  It 
most  he  remarlted,  however,  that  the  imports 
fell  off  greatly  in  consequence  of  the  revolution 
of  1848,  while  the  exports  scarcely  felt  the  shock. 
The  ratio  of  inerease  for  80  years  may  bo  seen 
from  the  following  figures,  representing  the  ov- 
erage annual  general  commercMk  including  speoie 
movementa  we  8  dooennial  pmods: 


S4S,."liH\(ifiiUr. 
1.869,900,000 
UMJOMJM 

76S0O0.000  tr. 
1.0m,6OQ.0O0 

UMum>,ooo 

wen  as  follows: 


SmniT) 

MM. 

MM. 

Vrwib. 

T«uui|«. 

VmmI*. 

Tauuif*. 

••••».••.»• 

IMtS 

wjm 

M48,06« 

10.971 
14,736 

mm 

4JII,1B1 

4.tti.m 

CLsamKD. 

TMBag*. 

1  

VttMlil. 

Tonnftgv. 

6.950 
8,883 

1,061,185 

l,865y866 

Wlf 
S,9«7 

1,918393 

14JM 

t 

The  mljitIM  tdMn  Mwla  Ihe  carittarf 
th«  nweh  uarehanl  inazinain  IMf : 

Undar  1W  toM  !tM  mum 

JMwMBiasa^aiaiMi  ijan  mm 

Omtmtm^  ^  K 

«^  mm 

Tlie  number  of  vessels  has  remained  neirljjtt- 
tionaij  for  the  last  30  years,  althou^i^his 
heen  made  in  ci^mcity  of  about  80,000  tou.  TIm 
amount  of  transportation  increased -Wptfcait. 
between  1 847  and  1856.  Aboat  30  per  cecL  o( 
the  foreign  trade  Is  carried  on  bj  W  Tbe 
coasting  trade  of  Fr.inre  is  wry  large,  Tkw 
are  242  ports,  the  principal  of  whicli,  ia  tbi » 
der  of  tneir  impoitaoee  in  tUs  bnodi  of  cMi- 
merce,  are  Marseilles,  Havre,  Bonleani,  Rown, 
Aries,  Honfleur,  Charentei  Donkirlc,  Cdit,  hr 
bourne,  and  Plagne.  The  amooot  of  eoolitt 
trade  in  1856  was  2,432,813  ton?,  of  wUS 
1,734,427  belongetl  to  portsoa  tlie  AtUnlieal 
698,886toportsontheHediternuMia  lletiiii 
between  ports  of  one  sea  and  those  of  ar.otLfT, 
called  the  "great  coasting  trade,*'  ernpk>jed 
108,439  tons. — France  is  now  completing  in  ad- 
mirable system  of  rail  w.iys,  which  will  l«  e«]ul, 
if  not8u^>erior,  to  any  other  in  Europe  or  Ajaeri- 
ca.  Paris  is  the  central  starting  point  of  ttieM 
roads,  which,  nmiiing  in  every  oircctioii, place 
tlto  metroiwlis  in  direct  commuaicAtioo  with 
nearly  aU  {>art3  of  tha  eminre.  They  mj  lie  di- 
vided into  the  following  great  lines,  etch  ofll  u 
sending  off  numerous  branches:  1,  tht;  LuriL- 
ern  railway,  leading  to  the  N.  E.  frontkr, irhtre 
it  connects  with  the  I^elgian  roads;  2,  tbe  eaft- 
em  orStrasbourc,  by  Meaux,  Cbalom-sor-Mine, 
and  Nancy,  to  the  banks  of  tlie  RLine ;  3,  iIm 
south-eastern  or  Mediterranean,  passing  tiiroa^ 
FontahieUean,  Dyon,  Lyons,  and  Avignon,  to 
Marseilles ;  4,  the  Orleans,  which  hmchts  ii 
Orleans  into  the  central  railwigr,  whicb  naiia 
a  8.  direoHon,  and  tihe  soafh-weatenfflM^ 
deani,  which  first  follows  the  Loire,  and  ti;2 
running  from  Tours  to  Bordeaux,  temioattsti 
Bayonne,  connecting  with  tbe  SpaidahlinM;  i. 
the  western,  comiecting  the  metropolis!  riti 
tiie  seaport  of  Brest,  through  Versailles,  Lo 
Mans^  and  Rennes ;  6,  the  north-wesitfn  or 
Havre,  traversing  the  valley  of  the  Seine.  Two 
other  lines  of  great  importance  start  from  Bor- 
deaux :  one,  the  southern,  completed  in  1857, 
connects  this  city  with  the  Mediterranein  it 
Cette;  tho  other,  yet  unfinished,  wUl  crei» 
dinot  Qommnnication  between  Borocsoi  ud 
Lyotis,  under  the  naroooftlio  great  central.  Tki 
aggregate  length  of  tho  above  ^ailwaJ^  wtte 
completed  or  constructing,  is  aboot  8,440  miltt. 
France  is  well  provided  with  coramon  roa^i 
which  are  divided  into  imperial,  deiwrUaealilt 
and  communal  roads,  the  cost  of  each  clis<f*'^? 
respectively  defVnyed  by  the  government,  tkJtr 

f)artments,  or  the  communes  to  which  tbeyl*- 
ong.  Tho  first  class  of  these  thorooghfares,  2W 
in  number  with  an  Q^ngregate  extenta  sbootS^- 
OOO  mOei^  ave  widebigh  ways,  pavsd  «r  nscad- 
■niiaed,  and  boidend  with  ftw  M;  ^ 
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partmental  roads  are  toler&blj  good^  but  the 
eotninaiuJ  are  iodilferent,  and  too  often  oat  of 

repair,  as  they  aro  not  like  the  others  under  the 
charge  of  civil  eogioeers  appoiatud  hj  the  gov- 
enuMDt   The  ctmals,  79  in  number^  have  an 
a^jTcgnto  length  of  3,(500  miles;  among  tho 
principal  are:  the  southern  canal  (canal  du 
midiy,  which  mna  from  Oette  to  ToakHMa^ 
wliero  it  joins  the  Gai'onne,  and  tlius  connects 
tha  Mediterranean  with  tbo  Atlantic ;  the  canal 
of  Burgundy,  betwaeu  tho  Tonne  and  the 
8a6oe,  and  trie  canal  of  the  Khiuo  and  Rhonf . 
connecting  tUe^  two  rivers;  the  canal  of  tho 
centre,  between  tho  Loire  and  tiie  SaAne;  the 
Loing,  Rriare,  and  Orleans  canals,  opening  a 
couimuuicatioa  between  tlio  Seitio  aud  tho 
Loire ;  the  St.  Quentin  canal,  wliich  is  remark- 
able for  its  tunnel,  and  connects  the  Oise  with  tho 
Scheldt ;  the  canal  of  Brittanj,  the  longest  of 
all,  running  from  Nantes  to  Brest,  a  distance  of 
280  mileSi  The  aggregate  length  of  laud  and 
water  commtmications  in  the  interior  of  France 
is  reckoned  at  547,500  miles.    Tlio  railways, 
higbwayai  aud  canals  are  placed  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  a  epeetal  department  known 
as  the  board  of  engineers  of  bridges  and  public 
'waja  {inginieun  du  pmt»  et  eAatoteo.)  Badi 
department  has  its  chtef  engineei ;  and  the  de- 
partments  are  divid  1  into  16  circmts  under  the 
coutrol  <rfdivisioa  inspectors.— The  preeentgOY- 
«nimeat  of  Rrance,  as  established  bythe  oooati' 
tntion  of  Jan.  14,  1852,  is  virtually  an  absoluto 
monarchy,  the  head  of  which  is  styled  em- 
peror; the  crown  has  been  deolared  hereditary 
in  tlio  male  lino  of  the  Bonaparte  family.  The 
"wholo  of  the  executive  power  centres  in  the 
hands  of  the  emperor,  who  employs  10  minis- 
ters, placed  at  the  liead  of  the  following  depart- 
ments: 1,  tho  state  and  imperial  household ;  2, 
jostice ;  S,  finance ;  4,  home  or  the  interior ;  5, 
foreign  affairs ;  6,  war ;  7,  navy ;  8,  public  in- 
etxuctiou  and  woraliip;  9,  agriculture,  com- 
merce, and  public  wo»b;  10,  Algeria  .  id  iho 
colonies.    The  hr-t  wn-^  created  Jnr.f  2  k  1858, 
its  duties  having  bceu  previously  ptii  iormed  by 
the  minister  of  tlio  navy.   To  these  were  added 
from  1861  to  1853  a  ministry  of  jwlice,  which 
has  been  merged  in  the  homo  deportment.  Tho 
legislative  power,  which  b  in  fact  under  the 
immediate  control  of  the  executive,  b  nominal- 
ly divided  between  8  great  bodies  politic :  1, 
the  senate,  consisting  of  not  over  150  members, 
ij^nted  for  life  bv  the  emperor,  and  of  the 
vofabbbops,  m vriieis  of  rae  empire,  and  ad- 
mirals,  who  aro  de  facto  entitled  to  seats;  2, 
the  legislative  bo4y,  oompriaing  267  deputies, 
irho  are  elected  fbr  a  term  of  o  3rears ;  8,  the 
council  of  state,  consisting  of  40  councillors, 
40  masters  of  requests,  and  40  auditors,  aM  of 
Ih^  appointed  and  remo^Me  at  wUl  by  the 
emperor.   Thb  coancil  is  intrusted  with  the 
IHreparation  of  tho  various  bills  and  adminbtra- 
tiTe  regnlatioiis;  the  legidatlve  body  eiamines 
and  votes  upon  nirli        a'^  arc  introduced  by 
the  ininistera ;  tiie  senate,  the  province  of  which 
fathaprescTTitioa  of  the  lawt  and  the  ooniti* 
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utioQ,  gives  its  sanction  to  the  meisores  whkii 
hare  hMn  adopted  by  the  deputies.  There  are 
83  ambassadors  or  mini^tcr^  pleuipotentiary  of 
France  to  foreign  countries,  with  an  cqtml  num- 
ber of  secretaries  of  embaasy  or  legation,  and  118 
consuls,  24  of  whom  nro  styled  conanls-general. 
The  internal  administration  of  each  department 
Is  In  the  hands  of  a  prefect,  who  b  assisted  bj 
a  connril  of  prefecture,  end  has  under  hbdireo- 
tiou  tiie  sub-prefecta  of  the  arrondissemcnts ;  a 
mayor,  aided  by  a  nmnicipal  council,  b  at  the 
hrnd  nf  eich  commnnc.  Cfouncils  of  arrontl?-'«e- 
lueiit  and  councils  of  department  hold  sessiuos 
of  a  few  days  every  year  to  reflate  the  aascas 
mcnt  of  taxes  and  give  expression  to  tho  wishes 
and  wants  of  their  respective  communities. 
Such  are  the  administrative  arrnngeraents  all 
over  the  country,  with  the  exception  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  Seme  and  the  city  of  Lyons, 
which  have  an  organization  of  their  own. — For 
the  administration  of  justice  France  has  27 
imperial  courts  established  in  so  many  of  the 
principal  cities,  and  holding  jiiristliction  over 
from  one  to  7  departmeuta.  The  v  ore  composed 
of  a  president,  aereral  riee^resmmtB,  and  from 
20  to  60  councillor'^,  to  wliora  must  be  added  an 
attorney  or  prceureur  general,  assisted  by  ad- 
▼ooates  general  and  eobnitatea.  The  principal 
of  these  courts  is  that  of  Paris.  Under  them, 
each  arrondissement  has  its  court  of  original  or 
primary  jnrisdietion  (trihmai  ehU  ou  de  pf- 
mil-re  instance)  \  each  canton,  its  tribunal  of 
justice  of  the  peace  and  its  simple  police  court. 
At  the  head  of  the  jndiciary  establbhuient 
stands  the  court  of  cassation,  which  is  a  supe- 
rior court  of  appeal  in  both  civil  aod  criminal 
cases;  its  decbtons  are  invested  with  tlio  h idl- 
est autliority.  The  crime  of  high  treason  fafts 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  an  exceptional  high 
court  of  justice.  The  courts  of  assize  aro  organ- 
ized with  juric*,  bnt  take  cognizance  of  criminal 
cases  only.  The  court  of  accounts  {cour  da 
compte»\  although  not  a  regular  tribunal,  may 
be  nl-r»  mentioned  here;  it  is  established  to 
audit  and  cxumiuo  all  the  iiccounts  connected 
w  ith  the  public  revenue  and  expenditure.  Beside 
tho  regular  judiciary  courts,  tribunab  of  com- 
merce and  councils  of  prud^hommM,  chiefly 
composed  of  commercial  men,  aro  established  in 
the  principal  manafaotnring  aod  commercial 
towns,  to  decide  upon  cases  comieoted  with 
trade  and  manufacture?.  Tho  penitentiary  in- 
stitatiooa  of  France  have  somewhat  improved 
dnring  the  last  SO  years,  bat  are  still  fiir  from 
being  as  complete  and  perfect  as  they  ro:^'lit  to 
be  in  a  hi^ly  civilized  community.  Beside  the 
hagtui  of  Brestj  Boehefort,  and  Toidoo,  most  of 
the  inmates  or  ivliich  havo  been  lately  trans- 
ported to  the  penal  colonies  of  Guiana,  there 
are  80  central  prisons  for  convicts  of  various 
grades,  tho  princijial  being  at  Clairvanx,  Gaillon, 
Helun,  Foissy,  Moot  St.  Michel,  Clermont,  &c 
They  contain  an  average  of  abont  17,000  per- 
sons. It  13  estimated  thnt  tin  re  ru-c  annually 
from  85,000  to  40,000  individualii  under  confine- 
ment  or  the.  surreillanoe  of  the  polioe^— Belt* 
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gkms  folfrafioa  If  wmiM  to  Ito  lUft  tktont,  Binflwui,  Qmbl,  OtamMmt,  D^,  IV»a7,te 

fod  the  law  secures  equal  freedom  and  protcc-  noble,  Lyons,  MontpeDier,  Nancy.  Piria,  Pi». 

tion  to  everr  kind  of  worship.  A  vaat  majorttj  tiers,  Rennes,  StraaUxirg,  and  TotuoDN.  1Mb 

of  the  popidatioik  bcflong  to  tb«  Roman  Ostbo-  iMtenj  is  goTsmadby  areolor.iridiaanii 

lie  cbnrch.   The  French  government  sapports  ©my  inspector  for  every  department.  The  rec- 

not  odIt  the  pastors  of  this  church,  but  also  tor  is  assisted  by  an  academical  cooadl, 

tfeMMeortlwFtroteitantand JowfAoommnniona.  irikidi bo ia the  iiioiMlna  officer;  tiMaademj 

France,  including  Us  colonics,  is  divided  into  85  inspector,  by  a  departroental  coondl  presikd 

Catholic  dioceses,  70  of  which  are  bishoprica^  over  by  the  prefect.  Three  grades  of  tostrwtioQ 

and  IS  archbishoprics,  viz. :  Aiz,  Albi,  Aodi,  am  reoogidaed,  snperior,  secondary,  aad  pnas. 

Avignon,  Besanfon,  Bordeaux,  Bourp&5,  Cam-  ry.  Superior  inatmctioD,  embracing  the biglwst 

brai,  Lyoas,Paria.  RheimaJtouen.  8ens,  Toulouse,  branches  of  human  knowledge  only,  b  givea  h 

and  Toon.   Only  6  of  the  Usnoprics  are  out  a  number  of  facolties,  the  profeKorshtpi  of 

of  France  proper,  viz.:  Algiers.  La  R^-nnion,  which  are  Intrusted  to  men  of  tried  capacity  sad 

Ajaccio,  Martinique,  and  Guadeloupe.    Every  talent.  There  are  8  faculties  of  theology  (6  CaJlr 

mshop  and  archbishop  is  assiated  by  vicars-  olic,  2  ProtestantX  9  of  law,  3  of  medicincU 

pencnil  and  a  chapter.  Tlie  dioceses  are  divided  of  science,  and  16  of  letters.  Socoudarr  in?tr»"- 

into  parishes,  which,  according  to  their  ininor-  tion,  nearly  equivalent  to  the  curriculum  vi 

tance,  are  intrusted  to  priests,  holding  for  life,  American  universities,  is  supplied  liv  secoadnT 

with  assistants,  or  to  mere  officiating  minis-  schools  of  medicine  and  pbarmacj,  iaifm 

tcrs  removable  at  will  by  the  bishops.   There  lyoeums  and  communal  colleges,  uodcMMi* 

are  175  vl oars-general,  661  canons,  8,888  curates  naries,  chiefly  for  theological  students  prinli 

with  7,100  vicars,  and  29,537  officiating  minis-  institutions,  and  schools.   On  March  1,18^ 

ters.   Each  diocese  has  a  seminary  for  the  in-  there  were  61  lycenms,  with  21,076  papib;  IS 

struction  of  clergymen ;  theological  colleges  or  communal  colleges,  with  27,905  pnpik  ml 

facaltles  exist  at  Paris,  Aix,  Bordeaux,  Lyons,  1,081  private  adiools  and  institnUoDSjStt  ct' 

Rouen,  and  Toulouse.  The  French  Protestants  fhem  under  the  direction  of  laymen,  SM  eai* 

mostly  belong  to  the  Lutheran  and  Reformerl  or  ducted  by  cleigymen),  with  an  aggregate  ntmi- 

Galviniat  ohnrchee;  they  number  about  4,000,-  ber  of  68,667  ^ila;  the  under-aemimnai  not 

000.  The  Lntherana,  who  live  principally  in  tfie  Ineliided.  Ilie  abore  two  brandMi  <f  jA- 

dM)artincnt3ofHaut-Rhin,  Bas-Rliin,  Doubs,  and  lie  instruction  arc  under  the  special  control 

Seine,  have  249  pastors,  with  presbyterialcoun-  of  the  rectors  and  academy  iogpectora.  Tbt 

db  and  consistories  nnder  tbe  superintendenoe  lliird,  primary  inatraotioQj  is  e^jwiaDy  intrat- 

of  a  directory  at  Strasbourg,  whore  their  chief  ed  to  the  care  of  the  Jircfects,  aided  brspedil 

theological  seminary  and  a  faculty  are  situated.  inK>ectors.   For  primary  instruetioa  there  an 

The  Oalvinlstai,  who  mostly  inhabit  tlie  depart*  460  high  8ebooH^  and  6S,000  prfaMrr 

nS^nt-s  of  Seine,  Gard,  Charente-Inf&rieure,  Ar-  establislied  all  over  the  counhy.    Th<*e  tn 

deche,  Drome.  Tarn,  Tam-et-Garonne,  Lot-et-  supported  by  the  communes;  part  of  their po- 

Garonne,  Loxere^  and  Denx  Sdvres,  liave  507  pila  are  admitted  free  of  expense;  tbe  others 

church  pastors,  presbyterial  councils,  91  consis-  pay  a  trifling  annual  charge.   Asylonw  for  d^r 

tories,  a  central  council  sitting  at  Paris,  and  a  dren  complete  the  establishments  of  vrmrj 

theological  college  at  Montaunan.  The  Jews,  instruction.  Normal  aelioob  for  the  edaotioB 

nnmlH^ring  about  100,000,  who  are  found  princi-  of  primary  teachers  exist  in  nearly  iD  thedj- 

Eally  in  the  large  towns  of  tlie  east  and  south,  partments,  and  have  worked  satts&ctoril^  1 

avo  synagogues  at  Paris,  Strasbourg,  Colmar,  superior  normal  school,  established  at 

Metz,  Nancy,  Bordeaux,  and  Marseilles,  with  a  the  seminary  from  which  come  tbem^orityy 

central  council  in  tbe  capital.  Their  jjastors  con-  the  professors  apoointed  in  tbe  imperial  IT**'' 

ilitof»freatFBbbl  of  the  central  council,  TgresA  tUB  Institution  nas  been  of  great  serriouiM 

synagogue  rabbis,  68  rabbis,  and  61  officiating  many  of  its  alumni  have  giuned  a  scfastifcy 

ministers.   The  clergy  of  the  Catholic  church,  literary  reputation.    In  conoectioo  wHfc 

which,  previous  to  the  French  revolution,  was  tbe  we  must  mention  the  French  school  at  Athec?, 

bolder  of  fully  one  third  of  the  landed  property,  to  which  a  number  of  young  meoiroiD  theoor- 

and  had  a  yearly  income  amounting  to  very  near  mal  school  are  sent  ^y  tlie  govermiMBttsfi^ 

$40,000,000,  now  receive  a  salary,  the  aggregate  feet  their  knowledge  of  the  Greek  laneosge- 

amount  of  which  is  scarcely  over  $6,000,000.  Candidates  for  the  Catholic  prie^ood  tn  eda- 

—The  government  has  a  direct  and  supreme  cated  in  high  eodeslaatical  schools  or  great 

control  over  public  instruction,  through  the  in-  inaries  under  the  exclusive  control  of  thfldtt* 

strumentality  of  that  powerful  insiitation  known  olic  bishops;  miuiaters  are  prepared  is  tM 

as  tlie  nnirersity  of  France,  and  tbe  oorablned  Protestant  serainariee  at  Stnmrg  snd  If om- 

Rction  of  its  civil  officers  in  the  administration  aubnn;  rabbis  in  the  central  mbbinic  ICD0« 

thereof.   The  minister  of  public  instruction,  at  Metx.   These  schools  are  of  course  oot  ot 

Elaoed  at  tbe  bead  of  tbe  whole  organintion,  thepale  of  tbi»  miiTenrtty.  8o  ars     the  eeh 

I  as^sisted  by  an  imperial  council  and  a  body  of  ebratcd  polytechnic  sobool,  where  ns'"''^'  f^"'* 

18  inspectors-general.   The  country  is  divided  tary,  and  civil  engineers,  mUeiT  officens 

Into  16  districts,  each  witb  Its  academy;  the  are  ednoated;  tbe  mlUtaiTSshoob  of  StAyr, 

iseta  of  these  iAstitntaona  are  afeAii^BesaBgoD,  UlMoh«bMd  flnuori  tbe|mM  «^ 
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br  artillery  and  engineering,  &e. ;  all  of  whieh 
m  QOdv  Hm  •QpMTWon  of  the  taSaUbtt  of 

rjir.  Some  other  practical  schools  connected 
irith  tbo  uavy,  civil  engineeriDg,  the  mineS| 
nanufactnrea,  forests,  &c.,  are  respectively  «MI* 
rolled  by  the  ministers  to  which  they  more 
iroperly  belong.  The  central  school  of  art  and 
muiafactares  at  Parts,  a  dependency  of  the 
ninistry  of  pnblic  works,  deserves  particnlar 
lotioe  on  aocoant  of  its  general  nsefolnMs. 
mportant  in  a  higher  sphere  are  the  college  of 
Vance,  where  lectures  are  delivered  on  the 
tighest  topi(»  of  sdenoe  and  literature;  the 
iii»eamof  natnnd  history,  an  admirable  coUec- 
km  of  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  wealtb, 
omiMlea  with  ih^jariiH  de»  pkmtm;  sad  the 
t-turcs  on  oriental  languages  delivered  at  tho 
oaperial  library.  Above  ^  these  learned  in- 
Htnttone  stnna  the  fVwieh  Mftdemv,  the  aetd- 
mios  of  inscriptions,  of  science,  of  the  fine  arts, 
J3d  of  moral  and  political  sciences,  which  com- 
loee  the  6  elasses  of  ^  fflmtilou  fnHltate  of 
•"ranee.  In  1S54,  tho  number  of  public  libraries 
a  the  dcMrtments  amounted  to  888,  containing 
M,OTO  HBB.  and  8,689,869  pftaled  woAi.  Thfi 
loe!<  not  include  the  public  libraries  of  Paris, 
irbich  are  over  87  in  number,  with  104^000 
IfBS.  and  more  than  S,SOO,000  printed  volomea. 
There  are  in  France  1,037  printing  offi(^  pnb- 
ishing  1,115  periodicals.  Paris  hiu  91  printing 
jffloee  and  470  perlodleala.— The  ohaHtable  in- 
stitutions of  Franco  are  very  numorous.  Hos- 
pitals and  asylums  exist  in  nearly  every  town 
bf  importance.  These  establishnwnti,  MMne  of 
which  hold  considerable  property,  are  supported 
by  the  state,  the  department,  or  the  commune. 

are  1,838  in  number,  with  an  income 
■nioanting  to  over  $10,500,000,  and  yearly  ac- 
commodate about  60,000  patients.  The  larg- 
L>st  and  wealthiest  are  at  Paris,  Lyons,  Bor- 
deaux, Rouen,  Marseilles,  Lillo,  Nantes,  and 
Strasbourg.  There  are  military  and  marine 
hospitals  under  the  control  of  the  secretaries 
of  war  and  tho  navy.  The  former,  established 
in  the  principal  fortified  places  of  the  empire, 
are  42  m  nnmber,  with  18,000  beds  for  oflScers, 
non-ooQunissioned  olBoen^  or  privates,  under 
the  care  of  offloera  and  men  belonging  to  the 
medical  staff  of  the  army.  The  4  marine  hos- 
pitals at  the  great  seaports  of  Cherbous^  Brest, 
Rodiefert,  and  Tonloo,  oia  aoeomnodato  abont 
5,000  patient"",  and  are  taken  care  of  by  sisters 
of  charity  and  male  overseers.  Of  several  aagr- 
Inms  fbr  disabled  soldiers  and  saihm  who  have 
i^orvod  their  country  for  a  period  of  yeafs,  the 
most  celebrated  is  the  hdUl  de$  wtalidety  at 
Paris,  having  a  marshal  of  Wanoa  for  its  gov- 
ernor, and  Ji  larpc  stnff  of  officers.  It  contains 
Dearly  8,000  old  soldiers,  generonsly  provided 
§ar  by  the  government  Among  the  other  in- 
Ftitntions  are  tho  blind  asylum,  known  as  the 
hoitpiM  da  quime-tingt,  and  the  imperial  in- 
stitution for  the  education  of  the  blind  at 
Paris;  the  imperial  institutions  for  deaf  and 
dumb  there  and  at  Bordeaux;  over  40  lu- 
Oilla  Mjfotttf  tiio  noat  important  of  iHtlA 


are  at  Oharenion,  near  Paris;  foundling  hos- 
pitals, &c.    Poor-relief '  boaroa  (htreaux  d§ 

oierifai*anee)y  at  least  7,000  In  number,  give 
either  indoor  or  outdoor  relief  to  over  700,- 
000  Individuals.  Yarions  societies  for  the 
assistance  of  prisoners  or  the  eick,  and  a  va«t 
number  of  phihmthrupic  associations  of  all 
kinds,  are  dispersed  throughout  the  conntrj. 
There  are  40  monU'de-piete  (pawnbroking  es- 
tablishments), with  a  capital  of  uoarl}-  $10,000,- 
000,  making  yearly  loans  to  theaniouot  of  about 
$18,000,000.  Such  loans  are  gratuitous  in  5  of 
tho  above  establishpieuta;  interest  in  the  others 
varies  from  2  to  15  per  cent.  The  first  savings 
bank  {fioim  SipwroM)  was  established  in  1818 
at  Puis;  and  on  Jan.  1, 1858,  there  were  411 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Tho  interest  OQ 
deposits  is  4  par  cent.-— A  double  i^stem  of  tax- 
ation exists  fn  France.  The  direct  taxes  are 
those  laid  on  land  {contribution  foncihe\  on 
houses  [^ntribution  da  porta  it  fmitrajy  on 
penona  (e9iiM*0vff9ii  pt^ovuifiB  €t  fM^tltirt^^ 
and  on  licenses  (tmpA  dci  ]>a  ten  fa).  The  indi- 
rect taxes,  beside  the  import  and  export  dotie^ 
oomprlse  oxdsa  diarges  upon  wines,  brandies, 

salt,  gimpowder,  tobacco,  postage,  public  stages 
and  coaches,  stamped  paper,  registry  of  deeds 
and  sales,  oo.  This  complicated  system  r»> 
quires  an  army  of  public  officers  and  collectors 
of  every  rank,  private  and  general  receivers, 
payers,  &c.  These  are  under  the  control  of 
the  minister  of  finance,  who  is  ns'-Msted  by  54 
finance  inspectors  and  tho  court  of  accouuts. 
Beside  the  government  taxes,  there  are  nnnNa^ 
Otis  local  ones,  mostly  established  in  tho  towns 
of  importance  to  defray  local  expenditures;  they 
are  generally  known  under  the  name  of  octroii. 
The  yearly  estimate  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures is  called  tho  budget^  which  is  proposed  by 
the  minister  of  finance  and  voted  upon  by  the 
legislative  assemblies.  We  give  below  a  table 
of  the  bndgets  at  several  periods : 

181S                            74«.S«'>.400  7»8,590.8ae 

1818  1,11S.610..{T5  1,154.M9.8«» 

1824                            994,97 l.!>6i  »yi,.V>»,288 

1830  l,ail.T9«.i>M  i,oo»,us,nB 

ISfU  l^.Mi>,970  l.S14eiO,M6 

im.  l,W1.M(k«»0  l,no,M0b74l» 

tSm.  i4«Cffi<<M  i^BosmiB 

185T  1,T(IS.S74^19  l,flK,»0«,6M 

1868  l,78T.lia.l7t  1.7I«,9S»3B« 

18»  l,TT8,»19,n4  V7C«,0«0,'<n 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  in  dutail  iu  1858 
wera  as  foUows: 

miMttaxw   4«^5M.oaS 

K0R<»trmti.>n,  itumpa,  and  pabUa  Undt   S30,0SMM 

Forest*  m  l  r.>1i.T).-s  ,  ,   8S.9A0,&0O 

CuMom-i  nnd  salt  duty   Sl7,S74,O0O 

IiKliri-ct  taxes   424.016.000 

Ptnl  ortke   &«.aM,ooo 

MiftcelUncoiu   90^0IT,9aS 

KxtnMvdiiianr  Mmm   MSMM 


TMd  |,Tt7,llMTl 

rabIi««Ubt   0IMtl,1M 

mSSS^i^iM*   JHJ'SS 

 •  tlJMI^fl* 


IBAHOB 


Broniriit  Ibnrard  «•  ..«*.....  f  'S^  n 

mnistrjr  of  forolKn  sflUn   >  i  ^''^ '  0 

of  the  Interior   l4-.,74i'.  is  ) 

"      of  flnjincts   l<i,i%t:m 

"      of  w  17   346,"'»,C0T 

"     of  the  nay  and  ooloniea   l*I.W».nT 

**  of  ptiblio  u&truetlon  and  worahip.. ..  flOJfMM 
*     of  sericulture,  eoimneree,  and  public 

works    80,941^ 

ColleetioQ  and  a<lmlDiaU«Uoa  of  tba  nvaaao..  187,69S,tM 

B«p«rTDeDU  «  i(Nvses,o« 

EztraortUnaiT  czpeosM  ;   19JW.0OO 


IMd  .I^TM^NMN 

The  principal  items  of  expenditure  in  the  liinl- 
ffei  for  1869  are :  ministry  of  state  and  imperial 
homehold,  12,729,400  fr.  ;  Justice,  28,898,270  ; 
forelt-Ti  aJfairs,  10,470,()00  ;  interior,  150,023,- 
818 ;  fiuancea»  903,69^9  Cmcluding  530,478,- 
#96  interest  on  the  irablfodeht);  war,  854,042,- 
020;  navy,  12'^,<'S\^r.f?n ;  Al^ria,  10,563.002; 
public  ioatruction  uud  worship,  68,040,986 ;  ag- 
rtealtnre,  eoimneroe,  and  pubno  woikst  96^160,- 
■\m.   T! H  debt,  /n.  1, 16M  ana 

stood  as  follows  : 


iSM. 

Floating  debt: 

Bttfiag  Interert  

Mot  bearing  iatorwt 
OoBMlidatod  d«bt..... 

TotAl  

6$1,7AA.100  fr. 

nSiStMoo  fr. 

T9.41S,M0 

Daring  the  15  jears  of  the  restoration  (1816- 
*80)  the  national  debt  waa  more  than  trebled; 

Tinfler  Lotiis  Philippe  (1830-^48)  it  increased 
but  one  fourth ;  while  within  tlie  last  10  jeara 
It  has  nearly  doubled.  Itma.  1861  to  18BS  the 
increase  was  at  the  mtc  of  489,949,200  frniir^ 
a  year,  and  from  1814  to  1859,  a  period  of  45 
yean,  of  which  only  8  have  been  yean  of  war, 
the  public  debt  of  Franco  has  been  in  tho  ag- 
gregate increased  from  $240,000,000  to  $1,700,- 
000,000,  and  the  annual  charges  thereon  to  bo 
provided  for  by  taxes  from  |12,000,000  to  $100,- 
000,000. — IhQ  military-  establishment  of  France 
is  not  only  formidable  in  extent,  but  placed  upon 
anch  a  systematic  bnsn  nf  ndmini'itration  as  to 
secure  its  full  oflicicucy.  Tiio  control  of  the 
whole  belongs  to  the  minister  of  war,  who  Is 
assisted  by  several  boards  or  consultative  com- 
mittees of  gencrd  officers,  severally  attending 
to  business  connected  with  tlio  general  stafilin- 
fuitry,  cavalry,  artillery,  fortifications,  &c.  The 
armj,  previous  to  the  war  In  Italy  (1869),  con- 
sisted of  tho  following  troops:  infantry — 100 
regimenta  of  the  line,  20  battalions  of  chasseura 
devfaioeonea,  and  9  companies  reterans ; 
cavalry — 2  log'mcnt^i  of  carabineers  and  10 
regiments  of  cuirassiers,  formiog  the  reserve; 
li  fegiments  of  dragoons  and  8  of  lanoers,  being 
the  cavalry  of  the  line ;  1 2  of  chasseurs  and  8  of 
hussars  or  light  cavalry,  and  10  mpplcmentaty 
companies ;  artillery — V(  regimento,  heavy  and 
light,  wit!i  4  eompanies  of  veterans  and  14  com- 
panies of  wurkmen  ;  engineers — 3  regiments,  2 
companies  of  workmen,  and  1  company  of  veter- 
ans. Tho  above  does  not  include  the  imperial 
guard  nor  the  trooM  especially  belonging  to  the 
African  service.  The  Ibrroer,  a  select  body  of 
triad  soldiarsi  ooai|niBsa:  inftntry— Sragimaiits 


of  grenadiers,  4  of  foUigsai,!  of  ZottvM,  1  of 

t'lui^seurs,  1  of  gendarmerie;  cavalry— 2  regi- 
ments of  ouirasatera,  1  of  drsgooni^  1  of  cb» 
seors,  1  of  guides,  1  squadron  of  nmsMgiA' 
(livriiicrie  ;  artillery — 1  monntc^l  regioient,  1  oo 
ibot  (with  1  squadnMi  of  worknteol  lad  1  <ii> 
vision  of  the  eoipa  of  co^oeen.  TlaAlHeai 
troops  consist  of  8  regiments  of  ZijtisTes,  3 
battalions  of  light  African  ioiautxj,  1  ioreijn 
le^on  of  8  regiments,  8  repeats  of  Alfviai 
sharpshooters,  12  diBci])line  companies.  ?  r^^- 
meutsof  mounted  African  ohas8ran,aadi  of 
mounted  Spahis.  A  body  of  troofs,  siMlla 
imperial  gr  ndnrmerie,  forms  an  armed  w^is 
force,  whoa©  functions  are  to  preserve  oroa 
home.    Tho  aggregate  of  the  above  troops  in 
1858  amountea  to  409,003  men,  distrikte^k? 
follows:  infantry,  247,641;  cavalr)',  65,^7; 
artillery,  34,262;  others,  61,753.  The  goioil 
staff  comprised  10  niarslials  of  France,  78  |«B- 
crals  of  divisions,  164  brigadier-geDtralN  b«ide 
79  generals  of  division  and  170  bri^dier  cic- 
eralsbelongingtothercserve.  Tbeabovefpa 
have  been  of  course  altered  by  the  8tstirf«t 
During  tlie  Crimean  war,  there  were  in  aai'e 
Ber\noe  581,000  men  and  113,000  bonei  Ts» 
army  is  recruited  by  an  anwnl  eontiBgaa 
abont  80,000  men,  citljer  volunttw  con- 
scripts^ above  20  years  of  age.  The  oonsoipts 
are  ehoaen  hj  baUot  fbr  a  tena  sf  7  tmh 
There  are  seTersl  causes  of  exetsptioo,  eitkr 
natural  or  legal,  and  any  conscript  has  iiinliis 
power,  by  paying  a  fixed  aoni,  topat8!nlMt|lito 
in  his  place.    Franco  i^  divided  into^ltritliti-r 
divisions,  governed  by  generals  of  divisi  n.iJi 
the  most  important  by  marshal!^  i  1  >:  iM- 
visions  under  brigadier  fr  Tirr  ils. 
quark'rs  of  tho  divisions  are  in  tl>e  foliavipj 
towns  and  cities:  Paris,  Rouen,  Lflls, Chll«» 
sur-Marne,  Meta,  Strasbourg,  Ec^ati'-or^LjoM, 
Marseilles,  Hon^ellier,  Perpigtiau,  Touloo*, 
Bayonne,  Bordeamc,  Nant^  Rennee,  Bi^ 
Tours,  Bonrgos,  Clcmiont,  and  Limoges,  m 
country  is  i*iotected  by  185  fortresM*  9 
strongholds,  tho  most  important  being  th* 
following  :    1,  along  tho  N.  frontier,  lij 
Doui^',  Conde,  Valenciennes,  Manbeage,  Qfm, 
H4wni,  Sedan,  Longwy,  Thionville,  Mei^iail 
Ilaffuenau ;  2,  along  theE.  frontier,  iitrasboaift 
Befort,  Besaucon,  JFort  de  Jonx,  Lyooi,  wis- 
noble,  Briancon;  8,  along  the  lleditemMO 
coast,  Antibes,  Toulon,  Marseilles,  C«jMjJ 
St  Elme,  Port  Vendrea;  4,  along  the  Pyrts** 
liellegarde,  Mont  I>ouis,  Perpignan,  Bi>.'^i«tf; 
5,  along  the  western  and  nortbera  c»>M 
islands  of  016ron,  R6,  Nolnnootiere,  Bell«;lsi« 
nn.l  Crnlx,  Rochefort,  lai  EocIielK\  LonKl 
Brest,  St.  Malo,  Mont  St.  Michel,  Cha^ 
Haw,  Boidogne,  Calais,  and  Doalrirk.  iw 
government  has  8  cannon  foundcricis  at  Dobij, 
Straaboaig,  aodlooloose;  and  factories  of  gw* 
powder,  nraaket8,eannonbaDs,  Ac.  ^^^'^ 
arsenals  and  warehouses  can  place  at  ^ 
ment  at  the  diq)osal  of  the  army  t\'oy.\  l2,w 
guns  and  howitaars of  Taiteaa  sizts  ^■^•\}'^' 
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Th9  Franch  war  department  is  admirablj  com- 
pete fai  aiS  its  appointuMntai    The  principal 

niUitary  schools  have  hcen  previously  alli.ded 
ta— Xbe  French  navy  is  perliapa  tbo  broucU  of 
patXn  aflrrioe  tbat  has  Inenued  and  hnproved 
the  most  since  the  establidmient  of  tin  eTni)iro, 
The  vessels  afloat  in  1848  were  as  follows:  21 
difpe  of  the  ]ioe»  8d  frigates,  8T  -war  oorvettea, 
47  brigs,  90  sailing  vessels  of  s  naller  size,  and 
76  steam  vessels ;  in  alL  S81  veaseb  afloat,  beside 
SS  steam  and  48  •afltng  Tcaeels ;  total,  868 
vessel'^.    In  March,  1955,  the  tntnl  hvA  locn  in- 
crea.^d  to  420,  distributed  as  fuliowa;  60  ships 
of  the  line,  80  frigates,  68  corvettoa,  87  brigs, 
6  sailing  gan  brigs,  83  light  sailing  vessels,  26 
transport  ships,  78  steam  advioo  boats,  20  steam 
gnn  boaU,  5  sailing  bomb  vessels,  5  floating: 
batteries,  8  sailing  gnn  boats,  13  eail  nnrJ  steam 
transports.   Of  tliese,  212  wore  FiLiUujj  vcsacla. 
of  which  181  were  atloat  and  31  l  iilding;  KOA 
208  steam  vot^t      157  afloat  and  51  building. 
In  1858  there  were  afloat  or  building  252  suil- 
ing  Tassels  wiUi  8|109  guni^  and  209  steam  ves- 
neb  vrith  4,414  gems,  making  a  total  of  461  ves- 
sels, carrying  12,520  guDB  and  50,616  seamen 
and  marines.   The  total  number  of  seamen  ex- 
ceeds 62,000 ;  there  are  beside  4  regiments  of 
marines,  14,761  strong,  and  8  regiments  of  artil- 
lery, 3,614  strong.  The  naval  staff,  previous  to 
the  war,  consisted  of  2  admirab,  13  vice-adnu« 
rah,  28  mt-uOoAnURf  114  ship  captains,  841 
Ingato  captains,  678  lientenant.%  552  sub-lieuten- 
ants  or  midsbipmeii  («nsd^n«0,  and  280  cadets 
(aapirani$y.  There  ara  boarw  of  marine  engi- 
iietr^,  of  hyJrographical  engineers,  of  inspectors, 
iic  Naval  schools^  and  several  schools  of  appU- 
oatioD,  f&e  the  edtnattoo  or  sdentiflc  improve- 
ment of  the  ofitctTS  and  even  the  seamen,  are 
eonnectod  with  the  navy  department.  A  board 
of  admiralty,  another  saperintending  the  naval 
TTorls-  ,  and  a  third  attending  to  the  improve- 
ment of  instruoUon  among  the  sailors,  act  as 
adriaora  to  the  aecretary  of  the  navy.  The 
maritime  territory  of  France  is  divided  into  5 
districts  or  prefectures,  subdivided  into  arron- 
dissements  and  quarters.   The  naval  prefects 
reside  at  Cherbourg,  Brest,  Lorient,  Rocbefort, 
ami  Toolon,  and  under  them  offioera,  call^ 
beads  of  aernoe,  commissarleai  and  under  com- 
missaries, are  placed  in  the  several  subdivis^ions. 
— France  could  once  boast  of  the  extent  of  her 
colonial  possessions  in  America,  and  also  for  a 
while  in  Asia.    She  has  lost  tho  greater  part  of 
tliom,  and  possessea  now  only  the  following:  1, 
in  Africa,  Algeria  on  the  N.  coast,  several 
islands,  i>eaporta,  and  military  posts  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Senegal,  the  island  of  Goroe  on  the 
coast  of  Senegambia,  8.  of  Cape  Verd,  and  some 
trading  posts  along  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and 
La  Reunion,  formerly  Bourbon  island,  6.  E. 
of  that  continent,  in  the  Indian  ocean  ;  2,  in 
A^ia,  the  districts  of  Po&dioheri7j  Jiarioali 
Obandemagore,  Yanaon,  and  KabA  in  Hlndo- 
etan ;  8,  near  the  ci^ast  of  North  America, 
the  isliuida  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon:  4,  in 
the  Oaribbeaa  aea,  Hartiniqne,  Gnadelonpe, 


Harie-Galante^  Lea  Saintea,  Desirade,  and  one 
half  of  8t  Mmin  island ;  6^  in  South  America, 
Guiana;  and  6,  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  the  Mar- 

Saesaa  islands,  or  Mendaaa  arcliU)elago,  and 
Few  Oaledonia.  Tahiti  and  Gainuer  Uanda 
arc  under  the  protectorate  of  France.  The 
population  of  Algeria  is  estimated  (1856)  at 
about  2,600,000,  natlwaand^Enrapcaoa;  thelat* 
ter  do  not  *  xre,  d  1 60  000,  of  whom,  accordingto 
tbe  last  census,  107,407  are  French.  Thepopola" 
tion  of  the  otmreolonlea  aearoely  reaebea  600^* 
000,  a  little  over  ^  of  whom  are  Europeans. — 
FranoOi  wbidi  oomprises  tbe  largest  part  of  the 
ooimtrx  Ibtmeily  known  as  Galua  Transa]pina» 
owes  its  name  to  the  Franks,  one  of  t?inee  as- 
sociations of  German  tribes  that  inv.iikd  and 
^Usmembered  the  Roman  empire  during  the  6th 
century.  Tliese  warriors  were  above  all  noted 
for  their  fiery  spirit  and  rashness.  Crossing 
tbe  lower  Rhine,  tl)ey  aetfled  in  the  northern 
part  of  Belgium  under  various  chiefs,  and  suc- 
cessful comjuest  brought  them  gradually  to  the 
banks  of  the  Boinme.  Meanwhile  other  hordes 
of  barbarians  hod  taken  possession  of  several 
other  provinces  of  Gaul ;  the  Burgundians  had 
peacenilly  shared  the  eastern  part  of  this  coun- 
try with  the  Gallo-Bomuis,  wtiile  tbe  Vbi«>tb8| 
already  masters  of  neariy  tbe  whole  ot  the 
Spanish  peninsula,  eitended  their  military  rule 
over  the  population  of  Aqoitania.  The  cities 
of  Armonea  had  fbnned  thcnnelves  into  a  eon- 
federation,  and  the  central  part  of  Gatil  from 
the  Somme  to  the  Loire  was  alone  held  by  the 
Bomatia.  Snob  waa  Hba  eonditloii  of  the  eomi- 
try  in  4^1,  when  a  young  man  of  15  was  pro- 
claimed king  by  the  Frankish  tribe  living  in  and 
around  tiio  dty  of  Touniay.  This  was  Khlod- 
wi:'  or  Clovia,  the  founder  of  the  Frankish  do- 
miuion  iu  Gaul,  and  of  tlie  Mcrovin^an  dy- 
nasty, aa  it  was  called  from  his  griDdfiifher 
Meroveus.  In  486  he  invaded  the  Roman  prov- 
ince, conquered  the  governor,  Syagrius,  at  Sois- 
sons^  and  thus  secured  to  himself  the  posses- 
sion of  the  whole  country  to  the  T.oirc  Ton 
years  later,  after  forcing  back  to  Gcnimjiy  sunie 
rival  tribes  which  had  crossed  the  Rhine  in  the 
hope  of  dividing  the  spoils  with  the  Franks, 
Clovis,  yielding  to  his  wife's  entreaties,  con- 
sented to  be  baptized,  and  henceforth  all  the 
Catholic  bishops  of  Gaul  were  enlisted  in  his 
cause.  Their  powerful  inflnenoe  helped  him 
greatly  in  consolidating  his  authority  among 
the  Ghdlio  population,  and  carrying  his  con- 
quests southward.  A  single  victory  won  (507) 
at  Vouill6  over  the  Visigoths,  who  were  Arians, 
gave  him  the  possession  of  nearly  all  Aquita- 
nia.  On  his  deMh  in  611,  bia  kin^om  extend- 
ed from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  to  the  Pyr6- 
n6«B|  thus  including  the  wtiole  of  Gaul,  with 
the  exception  «^  the  provinoe  oeonpied  the 
Burjiundians,  the  Mediterranean  shore,  which 
had  lieen  retained  by  tbe  Visigoths  tiirough  the 
aid  of  Tbeodoric,  king  of  tbe  Ostrogoths,  and 
tlM  peninsula  of  BritUny.  Tliis  kingdom,  al- 
thoo^  partitioned  among  the  4  sons  of  Clovis^ 
vaa  aoon  inenaaed  bjtha  MOfaaat  of  BQi^gim- 
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dy  J  and  Ehlother  or  Ciotoire  I.,  the  youngest 
m  fliOM  princes,  rarviriDg  his  brothers  and 
nephews,  could  for  a  while  (558-5^11 )  boast  of 
possessing  a  larger  empire  tlmn  hi^  sire.  A 
new  division  among  his  own  sons  brought  oa 
long  civil  wars  between  the  eastern  Franks  or 
Austrasians,  who  inhabited  from  tlio  lihino  to 
the  Meuse,  and  tiih  western  Franks  or  Nens- 
triana,  who  lived  W.  of  the  latter  river.  The 
Burgundians,  who  under  their  new  masters  had 
prestTved  their  name,  sided  alternately  w  ith  tlio 
one  or  the  other ;  while  the  AqottaniaoSi  tak- 
ing no  tntereet  In  a  conflict  among  their  lMrt>a> 
rian  conquerors,  were  little  affected  by  it.  This 
bloody  period,  which  extenda  over  the  latter 
part  of  the  Olii  oentury  and  tha  begfaining 
the  7th  ('f'T  ri3),  presents  two  leading chara©- 
tera :  Bruneliaut  or  BrunehUde,  the  queen  of 
fiKegbert  of  Austrada,  and  FMesonda,  fha 
queen  of  Cliilperic  of  Nenstrin.    The  latter,  a 
true  representative  of  the  barbarity  of  her  age, 
was  notoriona  wHj  far  her  arfanes ;  her  brother- 
in-hnv,  her  stepson,  her  own  hnsbnnd,  fell  in 
succession  under  the  daggers  of  her  emissaries. 
She  died  a  natural  death  in  597.  Bmnchaut, 
on  the  contrary,  a  Gothic  princess  of  refined 
education,  of  more  than  ordinary  power  of 
mifld,  dragged  by  misfortune  and  paatUm  !nta 
a  series  of  bold  entcrpn3e.i,  always  preserving 
a  queenly  dignity  iu  the  most  desperate  circum- 
stances, died  in  dreadful  tortures  at  the  liands 
of  her  rival's  son.    Her  detith  ended  for  the 
time  the  national  stniggk*;  and  Clotairc  II. 
held  the  whole  of  the  Prankish  dominion  nnder 
hi«  sceptre.  So  did  his  son  Dagobert  (628-63S), 
who  had  a  taste  fbr  magnificence,  and  took  as 
his  principal  nunister  Elipiu.s  or  Eloi,  tlie  most 
celebrated  eilversmith  of  his  time,  who  was 
oanoniaed  aa  a  saint.  His  eoeoessors  were  mere 
phantoms  of  royalty,  and  have  been  styled 
laqr  kings*'  (rou/ainiant$).   A  kiad  of  pres- 
tige beinf  ma  attaobed  to  the  Merovingian 
name,  they  prc?er%-cd  tho  royal  title,  while  the 
power  was  wielded  by  the  mayors  of  the  palace^ 
who,  fh)m  the  condition  of  private  oflioere  of  Ilia 
king's  household,  had,  by  help  of  tlie  ari-N  rra- 
CT,  TiiK'n  to  the  rank  of  prime  ministers,  iaetich 
ot  1 1  h  t  hreo  king^loms,  Austrasla,  Neustria,  taoA. 
Bur^indy,  of  which  the  Frankish  dominion 
consisted.   Through  their  rivalry  tlie  old  con- 
test between  the  Austrasians  and  the  Neustri- 
ans  revived  ;  notwithstanding  the  i)olltiral  tal- 
ents displayed  by  Ebr(^  mayor  to  Ui©  sons 
of  Olovis  II.  ^660-681),  the  Venatrians  were  at 
length  controlled  by  the  mayor«  of  An«trn«ia, 
who  soon  took  the  title  of  dukes,  and  hnaHy  ac- 
onired  absolnte  possession  of  the  Frankish  king- 
doms.  Pepin  of  Hdristal,  the  most  illustrious 
among  these  nominal  ministers  and  real  mon- 
archs,  governed  them  in  the  name  of  several  suc- 
nessive  kings.  After  hia  death  (7U\  his  natural 
lonKari,«ooe1ebratedttnderthe  nameofOharles 
Hnrtel,  seized  and  wielded  with  an  iron  hwid  a 
still  more  extensive  power.  The  victory  won  by 
him  over  the  fiaiaeaniolnvadariof  France  (782), 
faetwaenTm  and  Pottiarfl^aeaiirtd  forhim  an 


unparalleled  historical  eelebrky,  and  pa-ved  tha 
way  to  the  tlirone  Ibr  hia  euocessor.  Tweatf 
yeartf  later,  762,  his  son  Pepin,  confining  last 
of  the  Merovinj^ana,  Childerio  UI.,  within  the 
waUa  of  a  convent,  with  the  approval  of  tb$ 
pope,  ft<?*uTned  the  title  of  l.-inpr.    T!i?  ^rst  tire 
princes  of  the  Oarlovingiaji  dyiiii--t%,  both  great 
men,  raided  the  FranMsb  power  to 'm  Ugheet 
pitch.  Pepin  the  Short  (752-768),  firmly  estab- 
lishing his  auUiority  all  over  Gaul,  forced  mto 
complete  sobmission  Aqnitania.  which  dnnng 
the  reign  of  tho  lazy  kings  had  soooeeded  in 
vindicating  ita  independence,  and  conquered 
Septiinania,  a  province  along  the  Mediterranean 
shore,  which  had  been  held  by  the  Anba  of 
I^Ndn.  Ha  made  his  influence  also  tAt  in  ItaSy, 
where  the  Lombards  1  1  :mio  his  tributariei^ 
wlule  ilia  liberality  toward  Uie  pope  broqrtit  ta 
hb  aide  the  powenbl  moral  agency  of  reBglo» 
His  son,  Karl  or  CharlemafTne,  followinj^  the 
same  policy,  showed  himself  the  moat  fidit  hftil 
proteetor  of  the  holy  see,  ovaitbftw  fha  Loi 
i  ii  f!  monarchy,  and  placed  the  iron  crown  apaa 
his  own  head  in  774;  waged  for 32  ycare(77S» 
804)  a  merciiefs  war  i^nat  tibe  Saxona,  vb* 
were  finally  subdued  and  compelled  to  embraea 
Christianity ;  destroyed  the  last  renuumta  of 
barbarous  Avars  who  liad  settled  in  Hnis*> 
gary,  and  tried  his  nnn?  nrfiinst  the  ¥odeitta 
of  Spain.    Uo  thus  made  liiniself  the  mister  of 
an  empire  which  indoded  not  only  GwaL,  tat 
the  whole  of  Germany,  the  larpefst  part  of  Italy, 
and  tho  N.  E.  of  Spain.   To  invest  las  domin- 
ion with  a  more  imposing  character,  he  styiei 
it  the  "new  empire  of  the  West,"  and  wtt 
crowned  by  tho  pope  at  Kome  iu  800.  He 
aimed  inde^  at  a  complete  reetoratioa  of  the 
ancient  Roman  empire,  by  inarn-  ing  tl»e  Byzan- 
tine empress  Irene ;  but  tliis  was  prevented  by 
revolntions  at  Constantinople.   Amid  hia  wan 
and  vast  poliUool  designs,  Chariomagne  found 
leisnre  to  extend  the  blesonga  of  civilizatioa 
to  his  subjects,  by  ejitablishing  .schools  aad 
patroniDng  acienoe  and  literatore.   The  mw 
ampQvor  hnprneed  all  tiie  world  with  r^ 
spect  for  liis  prcnfnisg  and  genius;  and  sach 
was  his  £ftme  abroad  that  embaBdea  came  tolua 
ooort  flmn  die  most  distant  aovereigtia.  Rs 
son,  Loois  le  Debonnairo  (814-840),  a  weak  and 
saperstitions  prince^  was  peonliarly  nofittad  fbr 
the  heavy  task  wMoli  devolved  vpon  Una.  ttd 
the  selfish  aniliitinn  of  Louis's  sncceseors  Last- 
teued  the  national  and  sociid  disruption.  Lam 
than  80  years  after  OSiariemigM^  d««A  <84SX 
his  empire  was  divided  into  S  kingdoms,  and 
S5  years  later  (SB8),  through  the  imboctlity  cf 
his  great-grandson,  Charlea  tlia  FIrt,  It  baa 
tireiy  fiollen  to pir  c c Ft :  m  its  fragments  wcae 
fonned  the  kingdoms  ot  France,  Italy,  and  Ger- 
many, with  tlioseeondary  statesof  LorraiDa,BBr> 
gundv,  and  Navarre.    Amid  the  convuIsioDs 
which  led  to  thb  consummation,  the  power  of 
the  nobles  had  l>een  rapidly  inoreaainf ;  A* 
dukes  and  cornits,  who  had  been  at  first  mere 
oilicvrs  of  the  kings,  had  contrived  to  malce 
thelrdisnitisaliarailttiT;  MdCMaattolMI 
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(87Y)  not  only  sanctioned  their  pretensions,  but  fonnd  among  either  tbo  clergy  or  the  people  of 

extended  the  prinoipto  of  iohentanoe  (o  all  the  pities.  The  latter,  whoso  material  and  moral 

tteik  Badi  irai  the  Haandatlon  of  tbe  feudal  condition  had  greatly  imiwoYed  during  the  pro- 

sfjBtem,  the  ori^n  of  which  may  be  said  to  vioua  century,  were  then  vindicating  their  imi- 

coiiMade  with  the  Un^OBlng  of  Franoe  proper,  nioipal  liberties  and  willingly  entered  into  an 

Hm  an»  Fmoe  Indeed  appears  in  hmMy  alliMMe  vlfh  the  king  againafc  their  fendal 

about  the  9th  century,  and  applies  to  the  coun-  masters.    Philip  Augustus  (1180-1223),  tho 

try  W.  of  "the  Scheldt  the  Meuse,  the  &a6ne,  mostsagaoiou8prinoeofhistim&  nearly  doubled 

«Bdihe06renncfl;  anahenedbrUiiredMnetly  tl>e  royal  domains.  Beside  NoRnandyf  Too- 

aee  a  French  nation  forming  by  the  fusion  of  raine,  Anjou,  Maine,  and  a  large  part  of  Poitou, 

the  Frankish  with  the  Gal£>-Boinan  element,  which  he  seized  upon  by  force,  after  confisoa- 

snd  a  new  language,  a  mixture  of  the  German  tion  had  been  adjudged  by  parliament  agsinst 

and  the  Latin,  springs  up  at  the  same  time.   The  King  John  of  England,  he  acquired  by  various 

Garlovingian  £unily,  being  essentially  Germanic,  means  the  counties  of  Artoia,  Vermandois, 

MNdd  scarcely  preserve  the  a£fecUons  of  this  Yaloia,  Auvergne,  &c.,  making  his  royal  power 

new  people;  the  imbecility  of  most  of  its  later  felt  at  the  same  time  from  tho  Pyr^nOes  to  the 

members  moreover  brought  them  into  contempt.  Rhine,  and  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  £ng« 

They  were  aoon  opposed  bj  national  princes  Ush  channel.   Vainly  did  tho  count  of  Flanders 


who  had  courage  and  tfllont;  and  after  a  straggle  ally  himself  with  tho  English  king  and  Otho 

which  went  on  during  tiio  latter  part  of  the  9th  IV.  of  Germany.    Philip,  gained  over  his  com- 

and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  lOtli  century,  thcj  bbied  enemies  a  brilliant  victory  at  Bvffiam 

•werefinally  deprived  of  their  hereditary  throne,  in  1214;  and  thenceforth  the  royal  power 

and  another  dynasty  was  inaugurated  (937).  was  paramount  over  the  country.   France  was 

Previous  to  this  a  new  race,  the  Normans,  had  thna  enabled  to  play  a  conspicuous  part  in  £u- 

established  themselves  in  the  N.  W.  of  Franoe.  ronean  affairs;  and  the  ranik  to  which  Philip's 

They  had  carried  on  a  system  of  piracy  along  able  policy  raised  her  was  fully  maintained  by  the 

the  coast  as  early  as  the  rema  of  Charlemagne,  wisdom  of  his  grandson,  Louis  IX.  (122G-1270), 


I  then  they  had  pushed  their  incursions  who  proved  himself  nt  onoe  a  saint  and  a  hero, 
fakto  the  Tery  heart  of  the  country ;  most  of  the  The  traditional  i>olicy  was  IbDowed  under  his 
principal  cities  were  laid  waste ;  and  tho  terror-  reign ;  well  devised  treaties  and  fortunate  mar- 
stricken  peofde,  nnable  to  resist  such  formida-  riagee  were  copoloded,  which  secured  the  nlti- 
Uo  nsadimwyhrlbed  tiMBi  todepart  Bnttaeh  mate  poneerioii  of  Langaedoo  and  IVoveaee^ 
a  measure  only  insured  their  return;  and  at  while  the  commons,  or  tho  third  estate,  as  it  was 
last  the  imbecUo  Chicles  the  Simple  bought  then  called,  was  plaoed  under  the  more  immedi* 
fte  bsit  way  to  wtop  tha  in^Mione  was  to  gws  nteeontralof  tbeldnf.  Thefatrodoetionof  the 
the  invaders  possession  of  part  of  the  country;  Boman  law  and  the  regular  constitution  of  the 
the  beautiful  lands  litQated  W.  of  the  lower  periiameati  forming  a  high  court  ofjufitice  which 
Seine  were  oeded  in  fit  to  BoDo,  tikeehlef  <^a  ww  to  eopenede  gradaally  all  fendal  Jnrisdio* 
large  horde  of  these  Northmen,  and  Normandy  tionfi,  were  mighty  additions  to  the  eflBciency 
soon  became  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  of  the  royal  power ;  while  the  king's  personsl 
best  regulated  provinoM  in  Trtootk  Its  lidMe  ldndne«-and  Tirtne,  the  wisdom  of  Us  ndmiD- 
held  tho  first  rank  among  the  foudfd  princes,  istration,  tho  removal  of  many  grievances  under 
when  liugues  or  Hugh  Capet,  the  duke  of  which  the  people  complained,  and  the  severity 
France,  on  the  death  of  Louis  V.,  assumed  the  with  which  oppr^rions  by  the  noble  s  were  pun- 
title  of  king  (987).  Tho  beginning  of  the  new  ished,  conciliated  tho  respect  and  nlFection  of 
dynasty  to  which  this  prince  gave  his  name  was  the  nation.  The  popularity  thus  Kocured  for 
IrnniMa.  Hmi^  was  indeed  in  point  of  territory  the  royal  title  was  so  strong  aa  to  be  scarce- 
the  most  powerful  of  the  feudal  lords;  but  he  ly  impured  by  the  imworthinees  of  Louis's  suc- 
had  the  prestige  of  neither  post  glory  nor  genius,  oessors,  who  completed  the  monarchical  system 
His  immediate  successors  were  even  less  distin<  that  was  to  prevail  for  several  centuries.  ICore 
guisbed  than  himself;  thoy  took  no  part  in  the  than  ever  they  leaned  upon  the  third  estate  in 
great  events  by  which  tlio  11th  century  was  order  to  couuterbalanco  the  ascendency  of  tho 
marked.  While  soaUiem  Italy  was  conouered  two  privikged  orders.  Hen  of  low  birth  had 
by  Norman  adventurers,  while  William  or  Nor-  already  been  introduced  into  the  pariiament: 
mandy  was  giving  a  new  rule  to  England,  while  under  Philip  IV.  their  influence  increased,  ana 
ell  the  Christian  princes  eagerly  engaged  in  the  representatives  of  the  third  estate  were  admitted 
crusades,  the  Capetians  quietiy  stayed  at  home ;  to  the  general  assemblies  ci  the  nation,  which 
and  by  this  very  inactivity,  without  any  par-  before  had  consisted  only  of  deputies  from  the 
ticolar  display  of  policy,  they  upheld  tneir  clergy  and  the  noldlity.  Throughthesenewmem- 
CDjal  anpremaogr,  which  daring  the  18th  and  bers  the  king  wasnearly  certain  togainhisend  in 
ISa  eeatmlea  was  eatalMed  «n  a  aatHd  fetin-  all  impattant  efawmnrtaDees.  It  was  hf  their 
dation  by  kings  of  nncoramon  ability.  Louis  agency  that  he  succeeded  in  1302  in  triumph- 
VL  (1108-1187),  a  king  of  unsurpassed  aotiv-  ing  over  the  preteoaionB  of  Pope  Boniface  VIII. 
ity  and  bravery,  foraed  m  great  many  of  tiie  Neither  were  they  inaothre  when  this  same  king 
OoUes  into  submission,  and  to  this  end  more  induced  Pope  ClementV.  to  euppres?  tho  knicrhts 
onoe  availed  himself  of  the  support  ha  templars^  aeiaed  upon  their  immense  wealth, 
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aad  brought  their  grand  master  to  the  aoaffold. 
The  Cap«dan  kings,  whatever  nu^  luiTe  been 

t!; :  ir  faiUta  and  personal  8hnrtromin;rs,  succeed- 
ed in  giving  so  powerful  on  oi^nization  to  tlie 
kingdom  as  to  enable  It  to  ttana  the  brant  of  the 

frri'i-n  nrnl  c'lvW  v:ar9  ■^vhich  were  to  threaten 
its  existenco  under  the  younger  branch  of  Valois 
(1328-1580).  The  rivuiy  between  France  and 
England,  con?eqnent  tipon  the  aoce«sion  of  Duko 
"WiTliam  of  Normandy  to  the  throne  of  the  lat- 
ter, had  already  been  the  cause  of  ocoaatoial 
bostihtiee  between  the  two  nations ;  it  came  to 
a  decisive  oiisis  during  the  first  half  of  the  14th 
century.  On  the  direct  branch  of  the  Capetiana 
becoming  extinct,  Edward  III.,  by  virtue  of 
hereditary  right  derived  from  his  mother's  side, 
claimed  not  only  such  provinces  on  the  conti- 
nent 09  had  been  taken  from  his  ancestors,  but 
the  whole  kingdom  of  France ;  thus  beginning 
that  protracted  conflict  which  French  bbtorians 
call  the  "hundred  years'  war"  (1837-145S). 
Twice  France  was  on  the  eve  of  becoming  a 
dependency  of  the  English  crown.  In  1340  an 
English  fleet  destroyed  the  naval  force  of  Fraaoe 
at  Bluis,  on  the  coast  of  FlanAov;  in  1S44,  at 
Or^cy,  the  English  arclii  r3  won  an  unexpected 
▼ktcnry  over  the  flower  of  French  chivalry ;  and 
10  yean  lator,  at  Poltlere,  the  Kaelc  Prince  not 
only  conquered  King  Ti  Im,  bat  made  him  pris- 
oner. The  states-general  were  also  the  scene 
of  a  deadly  struggle  between  tiie  regent  and  tiie 
third  estate,  so  Ihnt  r'tyalty  itself  -^vns  ptit  in 
Jeopardy ;  companies  of  adventurers  and  mer- 
oenary  troops  ranaaoked  tbeprovinoea:  the  peas- 
antry of  several  districts,  driven  to  despair  by 
the  oppression  of  their  lords,  brc^e  out  into  a 
HMurfui  insurrection,  which  was  named  the  Jac' 
qnerie,  and  marked  by  all  the  horrors  of  a  servile 
war,  Charlea  V.,  by  his  'vigoroos  policy,  soo- 
ceeded  in  quelling  internal  disorders ;  and  with 
the  help  of  his  great  constable,  Da  Gnc^Iin, 
he  regained  in  a  few  campaigns  all  the  English 
acquisitions  in  France,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  impnrtf^nt  seaports.  "Wlien  both  died,  in 
1380,  the  kingdom  was  in  a  fair  way  to  regain 
its  former  prosperity.  But  the  minority  of 
Charles  VI.,  and  his  snbsequent  derangement, 
again  plunged  France  into  a  series  of  cakmitics. 
The  conflict  between  the  various  classes  of  so- 
cietv  was  renewed  with  increased  fhrr ;  rival 
factSond,  headed  by  princes  of  the  royal  family, 
0rlc:it;3  and  Burgundy,  waged  against  each 
other  a  war  of  treason  and  assassination ;  while 
fheEngUsh,  enoonragcd  by  the  tbrlomoonditioii 
of  their  enem\-,  ai:ra!n  inv;nli^l  France.  For  the 
8d  Umei  the  French  chivalij  was  d'ecimated  on 
tiie  memorable  field  of  Agfatoonrt  (1416).  John 

the  Fcirle^s  bcir.;,'  trenclierou-Jy  murJcrod  hy 
the  Orleanists  or  Armagnaos,  in  an  interview 
whioh  was  intended  to  bring  about  peace, 
Bnrgnnflj,  that  is,  the  N.  E,  pnrt  of  Franco, 
threw  itielf  into  the  arms  of  the  English.  An 
insane  Idng,  a  queen  of  foreign  origin  impelled 
by  lier  TinTintnral  hatred  to  her  frnn  the  dauphin, 
and  a  prince  carried  away  by  his  thirst  for  ven- 


14S0»  by  which  the  royal  inheritance  of  Fruei 
was  denTered  op  to  ber  deadly  eoemr.  Beni^ 

v.,  on  marrying  tb.-^  prinr-oss  Catharine,  wis  aj^- 
pointed  heir  to  Charles  V  I.,  and  metavhile  vii 
to  amme  the  power  of  regent  fmnmemS 
now  to  be  irretrievably  lost;  all  herorfsniMd 
power?,  royalty,  clergy,  nolulity,  and  btttfetao, 
were  prostrated,  when  a  simple  ooontrypris^ 
peare<l  and  overthrew  the  power  ofltizlnd. 
Carried  away  by  patriotic,  or,  as  v,u  Ki^m\ 
bj  a  tnpernetaral  inspiration,  Joan  of  Arevii 
the  very  impersonation  nf  the  nAtionsl  Mth; 
the  English  were  defeated,  and  the  diankhtei 
son  of  Charles  VI.  was  triomphantlj  coDdoetid 
to  PJioims  to  receive  there  Tf:c  r  vr.l  r-i'tkia 
(1429).  Brought  to  a  premature  end  h>  u^-j^ 
and  cruelty,  the  tUMi  of  Orieanscoald  noteoo- 
pleto  the  deliverance  of  her  country,  but  she  had 
given  tl)e  signal ;  the  nation,  aroused  by  ha 
example,  fought  its  own  battles,  and  afur  80 
years  of  repeated  eflforts.  drove  the  foreigo  in- 
vaders away  (1468).  Calais,  the  only  place  nor 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  wis  to  bo  re- 
taken 105  years  later.  After  theie  kqs  triti^ 
IVanoe  waa  at  last  enabled  to  «mtMWif> 
cuperative  powers ;  her  population  increa-^dil 
a  rapid  rate,  iodostiy  and  art  flonrialMi^  and  tiie 
laat  Teatigea  of  I3ie  past  eabmitlM  A^^anei 
Meanwhile  lu  r  kings  had  returned  to  tbelrt.'adi- 
tiooal  policy  of  enlarging  the  royal  donoios  ud 
eoneciHdatinf  therojal  power  by  theMntfiai 
of  the  foTLlnl  aristocracy.  To  this  task  n<i^5e 
applied  himself  with  greater  zeal  th&n  the  mttj 
and  tyrannical  Looie  (1461>1488).  Ni» 
berless  nobles  of  every  rank  ^vcro  delivere-j  M 
the  executioner;  tlie  most  powerful  d  lil 
Oharies  the  Bold,  duke  of  Borgondy,  tr«s  iM 
to  hi'^  ruin  and  death  in  1477  by  tlie  intri|«» 
of  Louis,  who  at  once  seized  upon  partcf  tbt 
inha4tanc»  left  by  that  formidaUsfia^ 
and  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  was  thns  jinDCiedto 
the  crown.  The  fine  provinces  of  Aniou,  Mm» 
and  Provence,  be«de  claims  upon  the  kiagdoo  of 
Naples,  were  bequeatfied  to  Louis  by  tie  W 
prince  of  the  house  of  Ai\jo& ;  the  kingof  Angoa 
resigned  to  him  the  eovntiea  of  Bonasllon  tsi 
Cerdagne;  and  France,  reaching  thus  ImtmU* 
ral  Arontiera  toward  the  S.  and  tneS.E,  b«a» 
one  of  the  great  powers  on  the  Meditsrraiwa. 
On  the  N.  W.,  by  the  marriage  of  Charkim 
with  Anne  of  Brittany,  abe  gained  poM^ 
of  that  largo  province,  which  had  hitherto  beai 
nearly  independent  WitbawellorgaDixedan? 
and  a  flail  treosnry,  she  was  nowieaoy  for  fwap 
contests.  Under  Charles  VITT.,  a  wc:\k-maW 
prince  who  dreamed  of  following  in  tbs  ^mi- 
stma  of  Alennder  tbe  Ofeat  nd  Obadmm 
a  French  force  invaJed  Italy  in  1494,  and  cob- 
quered  the  kingdom  of  Naples  witboat  op^ 
tion;  bat  thfaoonqQeafewaaloat  still  qnidnr (Mi 
it  had  been  gained.  Such  was  the  commeace- 
ment  of  those  Italian  wars  in  which  the  mm- 
denoe  of  the  n«n«h  dione  no  less  <»ii>P><;°?'^ 
than  their  prowess,  and  in  whirl',  the  briipWi 
▼iotoriea  were  always  followed  by  irretriew 
dkHlwp.  Ita^  was  jast]7t«Mi«b»9i»t« 
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tbeFraioli.  Louis  ZII.  tried  all  the  arte  of  diplo- 
niftojr  to  tmm  hit  eonqaests,  Irat  b«  wts  no 

iimtch  for  the  Italinn  politicians  of  tl)o  18th  cen* 
tury,  aad  still  less  for  the  crafty  Ferdinand  of 
Aragon.  67  tho  latter  be  was  expelled  for  ever 
from  Naples,  of  which  he  had  partly  taken  pot- 
session,  while  Pope  Julius  II^  the  repablic 
}f  Venice,  and  the  princes  of  Italv,  availing 
:hetnselves  of  Spanish,  German,  and  even  Eng- 
ish  alliances,  forced  him  out  of  the  daobpr 
if  lOlan,  which  he  daimed  in  right  of  Lis 
grandmother,  Valentina  Visconti,  and  which  he 
lad  twice  conquered.  Francia  I.,  in  his  turn, 
ippeared  in  Italy  as  ft  conqueror,  and  his  fi  rst 
•ictory  nt  Marigrnano  or  Helegiiano  (1515) 
.ecmed  to  forebode  permanent  conquest;  but 
h»  king  of  France  was  opposed  by  the  em- 
>eror  Charles  V.,  and  after  hi3  disastrous  defeat 
it,  Pavia  in  1525,  he  was  carried  a  prisoner  to 
^[adrid.  Not  daunted  by  the  captivity  of  the 
ang,  France  kept  np  the  contest  against  the 
tnmense  forces  which  Germany,  the  Nether- 
amis,  Spain,  and  Italy  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
^ir  unperiid  master.  Francis  I.,  gAer  his  lib- 
sratioo,  and  Ms  son  Henry  II.,  were  taautAofm 
>f  the  importance  for  their  own  country,  as 
treU  as  foe  £an^  of  checking  the  ascendency 
irhidi  tbe  boose  of  Austria  atmed  at;  mr 
ojore  than  30  years  Ft  anre  il  ^var  not 
only  Ibr  her  own  independence,  but  for  that  of 
Europe  also:  more  tban  onoe  ber  own  borders 
were  invadsa;  but  slio  filially  came  out  of  tbe 
struggle  witb  bonor,  and  not  withoat  profit. 
Bbo  was  indeed  obliged  to  give  np  aUberetalms 
to  possessions  in  Italy ;  but,  by  the  treaty  of 
Catcan  Cambresis  (105d),  she  added  to  ber  pro- 
vinces the  bishoprics  of  Meti,  Toul,  and  Ver- 
dun, which  she  had  just  conquered ;  wliilo  by 
her  alliance  with  the  Protestants  of  Germany 
on  the  one  dde,  and  with  the  Turks  on  the 
other,  phe  succeeded  in  defeating  the  arabiti  113 
designsof  the  Austrian  monarcbs.  During  tl  is 
period,  her  social  organization  had  been  ini- 
proved;  science  and  liter ntnro  bnfl  been  nilfi 
rated  under  the  fostering  care  of  tho  king,  tlio 
piinces,  and  the  wealthy;  poets  utd  prose 
writers  had  appeared  who  had  given  compara- 
tive perfection  to  the  French  language;  point- 
ing, sculpture,  and  architecture  had  been  buc- 
s^sfhlly  cultivated;  and  with  all  its  drawbacks, 
the  first  half  of  the  16th  century  may  be  ac- 
:M)unted  one  of  the  brightest  pericxls  in  her  his- 
tory. The  livtter  part  of  this  century  unfortu- 
nately was  darkened  by  the  bonors  ofrellgf  oiis 
zivH  wars.  The  reformation  bml  !  con  Iiailed 
witih  Joj  by  many  minds  in  France,  and  its 
flootitees  were  r^)id]y  propagated  by  OtMa 
lud  his  followers.  Mostly  circnlntrrl  at  first 
among  the  nobiUtyi  they  gained  ground  all  over 
tbe  ooimtry,  althongli  !t  may  be  remarked  that 
the  great  mass  of  the  nation  remained  faitbfiil 
ia  mtir  all^^ance  to  the  Boman  Catholic 
lAtirob.  IVaneis  L  and  Henry  XL  attempted  to 
:licck  the  progress  of  the  new  principles;  they 
sven  resorted  to  persecution,  but  this  only  save 
amwimpetastotberaligloiieiiiOTMBint.  Tlieir 


numbers  increasing  dailj|the  Protestants  plan- 
ned a  powerfhd  orgwaieatfon  not  only  to  preserve 

their  liberty  of  conscience,  but  a'-o  tc  gain,  if 
possible,  pditioal  influence.  They  formed,  as  it 
wwe,  a  kind  of  oonmonwesltih  witbiii  flie  state. 
Tins  could  not  but  in.'spirc  the  rulers  of  an  ab- 
solute government  witli  uneasiness  and  fear; 
and  althongh  pmdeot  advisers  tried  at  first  to 
bring  about  a  rcconrilintlon,  such  a  policy  could 
not  be  perinaneutly  adopted,  and  tlie  kiug  was 
soon  found  entirely  on  the  side  of  tbe  Oatholics. 
Both  parties  meanwhile  had  their  chosen  chiefe, 
and  both  were  ready  for  the  contest.  Iliis 
commenced  in  fact  ttn  early  as  1660,  during  tbe 
short  reign  of  Francis  11.,  and  lasted  with  more 
or  loss  violence  till  1598.  No  fewer  than  8  civil 
wars  were  waged  during  the  reigns  of  Oharka 
IX.  and  TTcnry  III.,  a  period  of  scarcely  28  years. 
The  Protestants  held  their  ground  with  tenacity; 
the  most  illustrious  among  their  chiefs,  Admiral 
Gasparddo  CoHgni,  accomplished  wonders;  but, 
thoroughly  honest  and  too  ready  to  confide  in 
the  honesty  of  others,  he  permitted  himself  to 
be  deceived  by  Uie  fair  promise  of  Charles  JZ., 
and  with  thousands  of  his  companions  was 
treacherously  murdered  on  St.  Bartholomew's 
night|  1572.  Thb  fearful  maasoore  did  not  how 
ever  annlhlUte  tbe  Protestants,  who  eontbraed 
the  struggle  against  the  lioly  lea^juc  or  Catholic 
union,  which  had  been  organized  for  the  better 
protection  of  tbe  Oatholie  chnreb  IwfVanee,  and 
which  was  upheld  by  f!.e  ]  r  pc  n-?  v.  cll  as  Phtl- 

SII.  of  Spain.  The  head  of  the  league,  Duke 
enry  of  Guise,  secretly  dmed  at  the  erown, 
and  his  popularity  secnuMl  to  warrant  his  suc- 
ce^  wheu  Henry  III.  during  the  session  of  the 
states-general  at  Blois,  in  1588,  had  Mm  des- 
patched by  his  !)(>dy  guards,  known  as  the 
•*  forty-five."  A  few  months  later,  in  1689,  the 
king  himself  fell  by  the  dagger  of  the  fanatlo 
Jacques  CK'ment^  leaving  his  crown  to  Henry 
of  Navarre,  tlio  head  of  the  family  of  Bourbon, 
and  the  leader  of  the  Protestants.  The  stmg- 
f.'le  liencefortli  took  essentially  a  political  turn ; 
and  Henry,  joined  by  but  a  few  of  the  CatJiolics 
who  had  served  his  predecessor,  and  much 
reduced  in  circumstances,  had  great  difiiculty 
in  making  good  his  claims  to  the  crown.  His 
personal  bravery  and  ability,  and  tbo  ym- 

{>athetic  gayety  of  his  character,  finally  conoil- 
ated  many  of  the  Catholic  royalists,  but  be 
could  hope  to  bo  recognized  as  king  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  nation  only  on  his  conversion  to 
Oatholfdsm.  To  tbb  be  assented,  Jnne  88, 
1698 ;  and  now  bIs  whole  attention  was  given 
to  the  pacification  irfbis  kingdom.  This  he  ef- 
liBcted  by  eondt^ing  with  Bpttat  the  treaty  of 
Vervins,  May  2,  1598,  upon  the  conditions  of 
the  old  treaty  of  Catean  Catnbretiis,  and  by  pnb- 
lishlng  the  celebrated  edict  of  Nantes,  wniob 
granted  to  the  Protestants  full  religious  liberty, 
admission  to  all  ofBces,  and  several  places  of  se- 
curity, among  others  ttie  strong  city  of  La  Ro- 
chelle.  Henry  now  devoted  l  iinself  entirely  to 
the  work  of  healing  the  wouudd  which  had  been 
bllletod  ofrfhe  eooBtij  dturing  neeify  40  yeara 


of  bloodiihed  and  deyastation.  Amtsted  by  reHanoe,  UswoM  Mm  wMi  amy  cf  tin  «ttri. 

Bully,  his  bosom  friend  and  iniiiister,  ho  restored  but*  s  of  grcatnesa.    From  the  day  of  Mmrin'i 

order  ia  all  braaobea  of  public  service,  amelio-  death  bo  Manmed  the  whole  directiob(tfpaUii 

rated  the  admlnhtradon  of  justice,  lightened  affiiin,  and  Ma  ministera  wete  BttkninaiB 

the  taxes  while  bettering  the  public  tinanees,  clerks,  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  hij  de^ 

Pottered  agrioolture^  encoorag^  the  ai'ts  and  signs.   Two  only,  Colbert  and  LoaToi^eiaU 

twkmtf  t  and  finally  created  a  regular  ayatera  regarded  as  ezoeptSons  to  the  mIe;  HtpBal 

of  government,  aiming  especially  at  the  moral  courtiers  as  they  were,  their  preteti-uinj  r?ver 

and  material  improvement  of  the  people.   Uo  disturbed  tlie  king's  seIf-coutide»ce,  lui  Uie 

then  returned  to  the  old  policy  or  Francia  plana  and  fanprovementa  they  raggoudTcn 

and  meditated  the  liamiliation  of  the  house  of  of  course  appropriated  by  the  king  is  bis  owt. 

Austria;  great  preparations  were  made  for  tlie  The  first  years  of  his  administration  were tk 

onterprise,  and  Henry  was  on  thd  ovo  of  his  de-  most  usefm.  Colbert  devoted  him.<elf  to  ta* 

parture  for  the  anny,  when  ho  was  assassinated  proving  all  the  resources  of  thekin^Jora ;  evry 

by  Ravaillac,  May  14,  1610.   This  calamity  in-  branch  of  revenue  became  prosperous;  »Dd,a 

terrupted  for  nearly  15  years  the  progress  of  at  the  baglmiiog  of  tha^  cento^  ooder  Hcirf 

the  kingdom  at  home  and  abroad.   Under  the  IV.,  the  nationiu  wealth  increased  with  unascd 

regency  of  Henry's  widow,  Mary  do'  Medici,  rapidity.  Intellectual  progress  kept  pace  wit!» 

mother  of  Louis  XIII.,  d  1^  >  rders  were  renewed ;  matirlal,  and  every  thing  con^pir^d  to  create  i 

the  Protestants  dreamed  of  their  imaginary  in-  literary  period  of  unparalleled  mflgnifiwiMi  A 

dependent  commonwealth ;  the  public  treasure  short  war  against  Spaii\,  which  wsstenmnAl 

was  scandalously  wasted ;  and  the  kingdom  was  by  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  in  ir,68,  scttct- 

distracted  by  war  between  the  queen  mother  and  ly  interrupted  this  happ^  commencment;  b«st 

the  young  kiu^,  soon  after  the  latter  reached  it  hod  awakened  suspicions  among  the  waJh 

his  uifyority.    Happily  a  great  minister,  Cardi-  boring  j>ower8,  and  a  triple  alliance  wa?  fom»! 

nal  Richelieu,  took  the  reins  of  government  in  between  Holland,  Spain,  and  England.  Smr*- 

1624,  crushed  rebellion  under  whatever  form  it  ly  4  years  had  elapsed  whenLoms  137^,  lithe 

showed  itself,  consolidated  the  power  of  tho  head  of  more  tli an  100,000  men,  invidfJ  Ho!- 

monarch  at  home,  and  partly  reviving  the  politL-  land,  which,  being  deserted  by  one  ofbsiUiea, 

oal  designs  of  the  late  king,  boldly  threw  the  in-  oonld  be  preaerved  only  by  the  united  enrtkm 

fliK-nce  and  arms  of  France  into  that  European  of  Soain  and  Germany;  the  WokIj- cobU^ 

oontlict  called  the  30  yeara'  war.  While  aunihi-  laatea  6  yeara;  the  French  armies,  nadtr  Cooil, 

lating  the  |>olitical  i)ower  of  the  Frmch  Protes-  Tmrenne,  and  Lnzeml»oorff,  were  victorioos  in 

taiits,  ho  energetically  supported  the  German  nearly  every  encounter,  while  Frendi  flfct^Jif- 

Protestants  in  their  struggle  against  tho  house  tinguished  themselves  against  the  ucltt'd  oivil 

of  Auatrla;  to  ttibend  he  qtarwl  neither  money  fimsaa  of  Spain  and  HolUmd.  11iepe«ceof^i»> 

nor  troops;  and  on  his  death, in  1642,  the  rival  guen,  1G78,  put  an  end  to  rejxiiW  li '^tlit»'« 

offrancehad  been  already  many  times  humbled,  but  not  to  tho  encroachments  of  Loui«  II  s 

The  aaooeasor  of  lEQoheUeo,  Cardinal  Ifaiarin,  who^  inflated  by  success,  seized  upon  proTioM 

pursued  tho  same  policy  ;  and  the  first  years  of  and  cities  which,  according  to  hisowncon^w- 

tho  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  were  luju  ked  by  bril-  tion  of  past  treaties,  belonged  to  France.  EiJ- 

liant  victories,  moat  of  them  won  by  the  young  rope,  tired  of  war  and  awed  by  tho  events  a 

doko  d'Eughicn,  afterward  tlio  "  groat  Cond6."  the  last  carapoigns,  dur^t  not  thwart  tbeMwa 

The  treaty  of  Westplmlia  in  1G48  not  oolv  as-  of  tho  overbearing  mouarcJi.  Louis  fc""* 

sorted  the  trium])h  of  religions  and  political  lib*  reached  the  zenith  of  his  greatness ;  h«  1^*1  i*-!- 

erty  in  Germany,  but  the  victory  of  France  over  cd  to  his  kingdom  Flanders,  Francha  Ob*^ 

Austria,  a  victory  which  added  to  her  territory  tho  imperial  city  of  Strasbourg,  and  tenm 

tho  province  of  ^Vlaace.   The  troubles  of  the  other  important  territories ;  ho  was  wn* 

Fronde,  a  faint  image  of  the  old  civil  wars,  de-  abroad  and  respected  at  home;  he  wuhiM 

traded  nothing  from  the  influence  gained  abroad  the  Great  for  his  subjects,  and  tvtt  Wimpm 

by  the  French  government,  and  Mazarin  con-  scarcely  refused  hhu  this  title.  The  Wi|P* 

eluded  witJi  Spain,  in  1059,  tlie  treaty  of  the  of  Augsburg,  devised  bv  William  of 

Pyr6n6es,  which  secured  two  other  provinces  to  had  united  together  the  wnperor, 

France,  Artois  and  Roussillon.  This  able  politi-  Sweden,  and  Savoy,  and  was  jomed  by  Enp^ 

cian  resigned  to  the  hands  of  Louis  XLW.  ft  king-  on  the  revoluUoa  of  1688.  Loois  ^  vbc 

dom  well  prepared  forthe  fidl  eztralM  of  abao*  mdartoolctoreMabUBh  Jamean-OBbistbrcM, 

lute  power.  Under  tliis  monarch  IVjUWOWae  to  engaged  in  a  despernfo  strmrrlo 

the  height  of  fortune  and  gloty,  whflo  hehlmaelf  powerful  coalition,  and  maintained  '^^"[J 

W88  placed  above  all  control.  Lonia  XTV.  waa  years;  his  armiea  and  mival  Ibroes,  "^^^"2 

firndy  impressed  with  tlie  hilief  that  (fod  sends  especially,  still  achieved  many  *"^°'P"5'/? 

kings  on  earth  as  hischo:sen  representatives!  when  tlie  peace  of  Ryswick  was  concluded  ■ 

and  imparts  to  them  especial  lighta  for  the  ftal-  1997,  the  alliefl,  although  they  boof^l  of  w 

filracnt  of  their  mission.    This  consciousnesg  of  coss,  were  nearly  as  nmch  exhausted 

almost  preternatural  superiority,  being  united  opiwnent.   Thi»  8d  war  of  Louis  XIV.  ni*.^^'^ 

in  Um  with  unlimited  ambition,  untiring  per*  some  degree  be  oonndered  a  war  of 

iOTecaiieekftdomiiiMriDg  q^iril»ftndfiim  adf^  tboithuadlaafcoiM^diafcoftheSH^'"^ 
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lion,  va»  broo^  aboat  bj  mere  liunUy  ambi- 
tioo.  A  moraibmldable  ooalitloa  oppoaed  tiia 

ainliitimis  schemes  of  the  old  king,  who  aimed  at 
notiiios  imthan  pUoing  bis  graudson  upon  the 
SpaaJn  throna,  Taoanft  dj  tba  deadiof  Oharlaa 

II. ;  the  two  greatest  generals  of  their  time, 
Marlborough  and  Prioea  Euffene,  were  at  the 
hettd  of  the  allied  armlaB;  defeat  after  defeat 
befell  the  French  forces,  ami  the  kingdom 
seemed  reduced  to  extremities ;  but  the  con- 
itanoyof  the  king  did  not  fail  hka  during  a 
'ontest  of  12  years' duration  ;  ho  sncceedeuin 
lis  bold  undertaking,  and  by  the  treaties  of 
L'trecht  and  Rastadt  (1713-14)  the  booaacf 
Bourbon  inherited  the  best  part  of  tlio  once 
nagnitlcent  Castiliau  mooorchy.  Tlie  burden 
vUah  he  bore  to  his  kat  tnoaiants  was  far  toe 
leavy  for  his  weak  successors;  he  hud  more- 
)ver  taxed  the  energies  of  France  and  stretch- 
id  the  voyal  power  to  such  an  extent  that  a  ro- 
iction  was  unavoidable.  The  18th  century  was 
m  age  of  depression,  decay,  and  ruin  for  all  the 
1  stitutions;,  doctrines,  and  classes  that  had 
lithcrto  commanded  respect.  liojaltjr  loat  ita 
-ircHtige,  both  through  the  imboondaa  fioen* 
Jousness  of  the  regent  duke  of  Orleans,  and 
Jie  kxn§  himself  and  through  the  irretriev> 
ibia  eorruption  or  fanbecil!^  of  ita  mini*- 
rers;  nobility  became  degraded  ;  tlic  great 
^oD^tuted  bodies  fell  into  general  contempt ; 
vdA  an  nneostrollable  apint  of  oenaora  and 
aillerj'  ha-^tened  the  work  of  destruction. 
Even  the  remediea  that  were  tried  onW  add- 
>d  to  tlie  fmiTwsal  oonftition.  PoIiUcdfy 
the  French  government,  controUad  in  turns 
by  unscrupulous  princea.  bj  Cardinal  Fleury, 
who,  how  good  aoaver  bSa  mtamal  administra- 
tion, failed  to  support  the  national  dignity 
abroad,  and  by  tlie  king's  mistresses,  gradually 
iank  in  the  eyes  of  Europe ;  and  toward  the 
end  of  I^niia  XV. 's  reign,  it  could  scarcely  be 
ranked  among  the  great  European  powers. 
Hie  4t  wars  in  which  France  then  participated, 
against  Spain  (ITIT-'IO),  for  the  succession  of 
Polaiul  (1783-35),  for  the  succession  of  Austria 
1 740-.*48)»  and  finallj  the  7  yeaia^  war  (1 756- 
i;3),  were  productive  only  of  disgrace  and  dis- 
ister.  This  dark  picture  is  somewhat  relieved 
by  occasional  successes  and  individual  deeds  of 
gallantry ;  such  was  especially  the  case  in  the 
JJ  wiar  above  mentioned,  when  Maurice  of 
>;\xony  won  glorious  victories  for  the  country 
>f  hia  adoption,  and  vindicated  lier  claim  to  ba 
?tfn  one  of  fhe  great  military  powera  of  Bn- 
••»[)e  ;  but  the  7  years'  war  jiLu  in  a  shame- 
ul  light  the  incompetence  of  the  Franob  geoe- 
•ala,  the  an|wra]ldled  want  of  diactpttne  among 
Leir  soldiers,  and,  notwithstanding  a  few  hajipy 
ixceptionS)  the  lowering  of  the  general  military 
shanioter  of  fhe  nation.  The  navy  was  not 
■>nly  demoralized,  but  it  was  utterly  ruined; 
he  French  colonics  in  Asia  and  America  were 
!ost,  and  the  French  flag  almost  disappeared 
"rom  the  seas.  At  home,  however,  literature 
uul  philo90|)hy  were  cultivated  witli  extraordi- 
aary  ardw,  Mid  with  the  fffurj  of  Uitae  piip> 


aoita  the  nation  aeemed  aiming  to  oover  the 
diagraoe  which  liad  beftflen  her  arnia.  One 

consequence  of  the  spread  (»f  philosophical 
teachings  was  an  earnest  and  general  desire  for 
reform,  which  ahowed  Uaelf  m  diflbrent  waya 
as  soon  as  T/mis  XVI.  liftd  ascended  the  throne 
(1774).  The  king  himself  and  some  of  hia 
coonsellors  were  willing  to  plaoe  tlienuelvea 
at  the  head  of  this  reform  movement ;  but  the 
well-meaning  monarch  was  too  deficient  in 
enai^,  and  the  oppocition  around  him  was  too 
strong,  to  admit  of  the  success  of  such  an  under- 
taking. The  privileged  orders  carried  their 
hoatility  so  far,  that  the  people  took  the  re- 
forms into  their  own  hands;  and  a  revolution 
was  the  result.  This  very  revolution  waa 
partly  prepared  by  the  help  which  Louis  XVI, 
extended  to  the  Enghsh  colonies  in  America; 
tlie  sympathy  which  nearly  all  classes  felt  for 
their  liberty,  the  principles  which  their  exam- 
ple diffbaed  among  the  thoughtful,  the  enthu- 
siasm excited  by  their  ultimate  triumph,  en- 
couraged the  French  nation  to  attempt  its  own 
liberty.  The  Btataa-general  met  on  May  5, 
1789 ;  the  thlid  eatate,  by  dint  of  prudence, 
energy,  and  perseverance,  secured  its  ascendency 
over  the  nob^ity  and  the  clergy,  and  awore  not  to 
aeparate  nntil  th^  had  given  a  eonatitation  to 
their  country,  ana  thus  originated  a  movement 
that  soon  became  uncontrollably  but  which, 
thongh  it  oeeaaloned  many  fpievaoeea  and  anl^ 
ferings,  wns  finally  productive  of  much  good. 
Ttie  constituent  as^mbly,  the  first  of  the  great 
assembliea  which  gnided  the  French  revolntion, 
labored  for  about  2^  years,  from  May  5,  17^0,  to 
Sept.  80, 1791,  to  establish  the  principles  which 
still  form  the  basis  of  the  French  law  and  con- 
stitution— civil  and  religious  liberty,  cqnjdity 
of  rights,  and  popular  sovereignty.  It  over- 
threw feudal  and  liierarchical  piirilegea^  pro* 
vincial  divisions  and  customs,  gave  to  the  coun- 
try a  regular  administration,  and  tried  to  estab- 
lish a  kind  of  oonatitutionid  monarchy.  The 
legislative  assembly,  which  succeeded,  had  but 
a  short  existence,  from  Oct.  1, 1791,  to  Sept.  21, 
179S ;  ill  satisfied  with  the  new  form  of  govern- 
ment, it  did  not  uphold  it^  and  paved  uio  way 
for  Uie  republican  government.  This  was  at 
once  proclaimed  by  the  third  popular  assembly, 
the  national  oonvention,  on  its  first  meeting^ 
Sept.  21;  and  then  the  fearfbl  trials;,  butch- 
eries, and  gigautic  struggles  of  the  French  rov- 
olatiMi  oommenced.  Organizing  at  once  a  gov- 
ernment of  abiolnte  powers,  the  eonvention 
sentenced  Louis  XVT.  to  death  as  a  declar.ation 
of  war  agaioat  all  the  kiujgs  of  Europe,  and 
anmmonei  a  an  natlooa  to  indepsiiQeD08|  extend- 
ing to  tliom  the  lielping  hand  of  Franco.  Thence- 
forth the  country  liad  to  struggle  against  nearly 
all  theFaropaan  i)owcrs;  the  tremendous  im- 
pulse it  pave  to  the  whole  peojile  carried  her 
through  all  foreign  dangers;  and  when  tlie  con- 
▼entioa  ac^oomM,  Oct.  26, 1705,  after  a  eecrion 
of  more  than  87  montlis,  the  republic  was  every- 
where triumphant.  The  intei  nal  struggles  he- 
twio^  the  lapabliflin  and  the  TeaotiflOiiy  partial 
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l^t  marked  the  existence  of  the  directorial 
gOYvramenk,  from  Oot  97, 1 795,  to  Nor. »,  1799, 

are  Jiiergcd  in  tlio  military  glory  of  Bonnpartc, 
whose  campaigns  in  Italy  (179(>~'T)  aud  expo- 
jtttkm  to  Egypt  (1798-^9)  pointed  him  oat  as 
the  ftituro  niiistcr  of  the  nation.  "When,  on  h'xs 
retara  fi*om  the  East,  the  young  general  drove 
fhe  Ifl^datifift  ooQiicil  from  their  chftmber  and 
formed  a  new  oonstitation,  his  conrse  was 
unanimously  approved,  and  the  history  of  France 
became  for  15  jean  the  history  of  a  stogie  man. 
Chosen  first  consal  for  10  year?,  "Df^c.  T3, 1799, 
he  broke  up  the  coalition  which  had  been 
ftmiad  against  France,  by  his  victory  at  Ma- 
rengo, Juno  14,  1800 ;  forced  Austria  to  oon- 
dude  the  peace  of  Luuoville  in  1801,  and 
England  that  of  Amiens  in  1802 ;  and  by  a  con- 
cordat with  the  pope  re<^stablishcd  Christian 
worship  in  France.  Consul  for  life,  Aug.  8, 1802, 
then  hereditary  emperor,  May  18,  1804,  ho 
proved  hims^  a  great  legislator  at  home  bj 
the  formation  of  the  civil  code,  the  organization 
of  public  instruction,  atul  the  improvements  be 
introduced  in  all  the  branches  of  pabUc  service; 
while  he  added  to  his  tnilltaiy  and  political  glory 
liy  l:is  t:■i^l![J[lll.^  nt  Au-terlitz,  Jena,  Auerstadt 
Eylao,  Friediand,  EckniObl,  and  Wagram,  jmd 
hj  the  treaties  of  peaoe  which  he  rfgned  at 
Presburg,  1805,  Tilsit,  1807,  nnrl  Vienna,  1809, 
witli  the  great  uowers  of  Europe,  succewively 
brought  by  England  into  coalition  against  him. 
He  had  now  reached  t?in  l.ciirht  of  bis  power 
and  glory ;  he  had  placed  his  brothers  on  the 
thrones  of  Holland,  Westphalia,  and  Spain,  uid 
his  brother-in-law  on  that  of  Naples ;  ho 
thus  extended  his  influence  over  nearly  the 
whole  of  weaiMii  Europe,  and  played  a  pint 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  Charlemagne. 
But  his  insatiate  ambition  was  an  incessant  cause 
of  terror  and  hatred  agiunst  him  among  tlie  aor- 
ereii'Ti"  find  the  nations  of  Europe;  they  were 
wailing  lor  the  moment  when  this  wonderful 
fortune  should  berin  to  decline.  It  was  shaken 
by  the  successful  resistance  which  the  con- 
queror met  with  in  the  Spanish  peninsula  (1808- 
'13) ;  but  his  prestige  was  ruined  by  his  disas- 
trous expedition  to  Russia  in  1 81 3.  The  European 
nations,  recovering  their  courage,  united  against 
him;  and  tlieir  combined  exertions  inflicted 
npon  him  at  LeijpaiOi  Oct.  18^1813,  a  blow  from 
Whidi  he  neter  raoorered.  B  vaa  In'  vain  tiiat 
lie  accomplished  wonders  during  tlie  campaign 
of  1814 ;  be  ooold  not  expel  his  enemies  from  the 
Freneh  territoiy;  he  waa  dethroned,  and  a  prince 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon  received  from  the  con- 
querors the  sceptre  of  France,  now  restricted  to 
Ker  old  limita.  Tlie  andden  retoni  of  Napoleon 
from  Elba  overthrew  this  new  power;  and  far 
100  days,  from  March  20  to  June  28, 1816,  ho  was 
again  the  acknowledged  sovereign  of  France; 
but  the  battle  of  Waterioo  (June  18,  1815)  de- 
stroyed his  power  forever,  and  tbo  Bourbons, 
under  the  protection  of  foreign  bayonets,  once 
more  ruled  the  kingdom.  Louis  XVII 1.,  the  first 
monarch  under  the  restoration,  granted  a  charter 
to  hia  Jlll||<o^  and  InepingoaraUllr  witlilo  the 


limita  of  that  instrument,  died  ia  nodistaHad 
poaaeerioQ  of  ills  throne,  althongfa,  in  compliMi 

with  orders  from  the  holy  fllliano?,  lie  h.-J  % 
1 828  sent  a  French  armyto  pot  dova  tbe  libeni 
revolottoD  In  Spain,  ffis  brolber.CMsI, 
a  strange  mixture  of  gcnerons  imp-jk^  in,i 
conceited  bigotry,  anxious  totakekcktUiittk 
Uberty  France  was  enjoying,  tried  to  dh«t 
public  attention  by  eupporting  the  GmVmsnr- 
rection  against  Turkey  (1827-8)aDdc«^a«nQ| 
Algiers  (1880).   But  these  enterprise!  iM  to 
cnnciliate  public  opinion;  nnd  wlientTjffez 
aLLcinpted  to  suspend  some  of  tlio  most  jmpxtii^ 
^arantees  secured  by  the  charter,  s  foraidaliie 
msurrection  broke  out,  July  27, 1880.  Chsiia 
was  obliged  to  abdicate ;  and  after  a  few  dmf 
interval,  uis  cousin,  Louis  Philippe, duke  of  Qt- 
leans,  was  appointed  king  (Aug.  9}  by  tbe  daa- 
her  of  deputies.   The  choice,  hoireTer,  bco; 
acceptal)lo  to  the  middle  classes  or  fovry»Ui>, 
was  maintained  ;  and  notwithstaodiiii  iobm 
oooarional  outhnrsta  of  rennblieaniaB  mmf 
the  pei>;i'>\  iV.c  Tilly  monarchy,  as  it  wis  cillei 
lasted  fur  18  years.   At  fint  bonis  Plui^ 
•eemed  willing  to  ftolfll  the  ezpeetstfoncf  tti 
liberal i.sts,  supported  Belgium  n<zn\nA  HoIIr.4 
and  seized  upon  Ancona  to  ooliotertaltiioettM 
Inflnenoe  of  the  Anatarlana  in  Itily.  Dot 
degrees  his  policy  wns  changed;  tli-;  foxern- 
ment  proved  reactionary  at  home  aaddc^Uda' 
energy  abroad ;  and  the  popular  fiiroroa  vUch 
it  had  relied  de?vrted  it.    A  political  nttiiifcstt 
tion  in  favor  of  parliamentary  reform  \m^\ 
on  another  revolution,  Feb.*  24,  m« ;  »d 
although  the  majority  of  the  nntion  w^onM!ii^ 

{)referred  the  continuation  of  a  constitnti  r^i 
iberal  monarchy,  the  irresistible  com^  ' 
events  precipitated  them  into  a  republic.  Tlie 
middle  classes,  being  apparently  nsigocd  to 
fheir  preaent  fiite,  proAeaad  to  be  resdj  to  gin 
this  new  form  of  government  afairtm;bii 
withiu  a  few  months  tlieir  representstiwi  ii 
the  constituent  assembly,  frightened  by  5c>:.i''- 
istic  movements,  gave  strong  evidence  of  tbar 
deadly  opposiUon  to  it.  A  so-called  repolta 
constitution' was  adopted,  and  on  Dec.  1). 
Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  tbe  TMfjutwtiSir 
poleon  I.,  was  elected  president  «  Asftwa 
republic  for  a  term  of  4  y  irs,  by  5.?38,75J 
Tote&  against  about  1,500,000  givea  to  Gcl 
(^nraugnac,  who  had  done  good  serfiesteBi 
preservation  of  ord  r  during  the  mo5t  trr?"^ 
chrcomstances.  Internal  disMnsiona^  wme 
of  wfaieh  were  apparent,  aoon  tAtopi  w 
majority  of  the  legislative  asscmWj  firm  t?i« 
president;  and  rumors  of  revolution  becaf* 
rffe  aa  the  epoch  of  a  new  preeidcntisl  detstn 
approaclied.  The  expected  revolati'"'Q 
place,  Dec.  3, 1861 :  by  a  bold  stroke  of 
the  president  Aflsolved  the  ammbfy,  tssam 
dictatorial  powers,  and  made  an  appeal  tow 
people,  asking  them  to  sanction  by  their  «*• 
what  had  been  done.  The  snpport  of  the  tmj 
had  heea  previously  secured,  and  vsrions  one** 
ccrted  attempts  at  armed  resistance  wersanflw- 
erad  by  cocq^  and  Iflood/  mmam 
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reTolntionary  presidenti  who  alone  ootttrolled 
the  elections,  WW  ehawn  for  a  term  of  lOjeara 

hy  7,889,216  votes;  a  new  oonstitntion,  very 
II mch  like  the  consolar  one  fVamed  by  Buuuparie 
in  1799,  was  promnlgttted;  and  finaJly,  Nov.  7, 
!  - rhc  senate  maJe  a  motiun  for  the  refistab- 
iiblinient  of  the  empire;  tliia  having  been  as- 
sented to  by  a  vote  of  7,824,129  citizen^',  the 
?mptre  was  proclnimed,  Dec.  2,  1852.  Tlie 
jiuporor  wields  bis  power  with  such  energy  and 
ability  that  be  is  considered  the  leading  spirit 
of  Europe ;  and  France  has  resomed  tlio  rank 
she  held  dnring  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
N  ipoleon  I.  The  war  against  Bossia  for  the 
protection  of  the  Ottoman  empire  (1854-*6), 
and  that  in  Italy  againrt  Austria  (1869),  show 
that  she  has  lost  nothing  of  her  military  supe- 
r :  oritjr. — more  detailed  aooonnt  of  Uie'princ^ 
pal  eronta  In  Um  bfatoty  of  FVanee  will  be  fband 
in  the  articles  on  her  various  sovereigns,  states- 
men, and  generals.—- See  8tatiUiqu«  generate 
mimodique  H  emtpUte  d$  ia  Frane«,  by  J.  H. 
Schnitzler  (4  voIs.Svo.,  1842-6) ;  Pairia,  ou  la 
IYaneeanciameetmoderM{iy(M^Faxi8^  1847); 
Bervm  ffaSUcarum  H  JVwieloenfM  Stripforea, 
OH  reciidl  de$  historims  de  France,  by  Dom 
Bouquet  and  other  Benedictine  monks,  contin- 
ued by  members  of  the  ioetitate  (SI  vols.  Ibt. 
^  T;><^  1 857)  ;  ColUctioM  tU$  mimoiret  relatiftt  d 
I  htHoire  de  Frarue^  respectively  published  by 
Gnizot,  Petitot^  Buciion,  and  Michaud  and  Pou- 
joulat ;  the  general  histories  of  France  by  Sis- 
mondi  (SI  vols.  8vo.,  1821 -*43},  Heuri  Martin 
(4tih  ed.,  17  vols.  8vo.,  186ff-'9),  Michelet  (not 
yet  complete,  12  volg.  8vo.,  to  Ix)nis  XIV.), 
rh^ophile  Lavalleo  (12th  ed.,  4  vols.  12uio., 
1858),  and  Dnruy  (2  vol>'.  12mo.,  last  ed.,  1859); 
"  History  of  France,"  by  E.  E.  Crowe  (5  vols. 
3vo.,  London,  1858  et  *w.);  "History  of 
France,"  by  J.  White  (1  toL  6to.,  Bdinbnigii 
uid  London,  1869). 

FRANCE,  IsLB  OP.   See  Mauritics. 

FBANCE,  Lanovaos  akd  LrrssATtrBK  or. 
rbe  French  is  the  most  important  of  tlie  6  Ro- 
manic languages  produced  from  Latin  by  the  in- 
R  uonce  of  other  tongues.  The  Itilian,  the  Ruioa- 
aio  or  Wallachian,  the  ProTea^al,  Spanish,  and 
Portuguese  are  Its  risters.  The  Belga>  of  Gaul 
probably  spoke  Celto-Teutonic,  the  Aquitjini 
Delto-Iberio,  while  the  Celts  or  Qalli  profier 
tMjeaptod  the  centre  of  tfie  ooiintry,  and  at  the 
^nme  time  Greek  colonies  held  points  on  the  ^Sfed- 
itenraneaa  sea.  The  laoguM^e  of  Rome  over- 
whelmed dl  HieseidloaH.  TbeGeQiOfboweTer, 
n  as  yet  spoken  in  the  8d  century ;  Celticism  was 
oeroeptible  in  the  ImQua  rusfieo,  or  degenerate 
Latii^  at  the  efeee  of  the  Bth  century ;  and  the 
ancient  vcrnacularscontinued  to  cxi^t  afterward. 
The  ruetiea  extended  from  the  Kinno  to  the  Py- 
r6n^  in  the  4th  century.  The  corruption  of 
tho  Lntin  was  timilar  in  all  the  countries  from 
the  Danube  to  tlie  mouth  of  the  Xagus.  and  the 
above-mentioned  languages  diflbr  raly  u  conse- 
luenco  of  tho  various  barbarong  tongnes  that 
have  acted  upon  them.  Since  the  Suevi,  Yisi- 
gotiii^  Buigiuidiani,  Yrn^  te,  made  no  efr 


forts  to  destroy  tho  languages  of  the  inhabitonti 
of  Qaol,  comparatively  few  words  of  theirs  sor^ 

vived  til  ti  c  lingua  ruitica.  Many  Celtic  ele- 
ments had  combined  with  tlie  Latin  even  before 
CsBsar,  and  some  were  introduced  afterward ; 
but  it  is  diflScult  to  distinguish  them  from  tlio 
Latin  stock  on  account  of  their  common  origin 
from  the  storehouse  of  the  Indo-European  fami- 
ly of  langiioges.-  Tho  Tjitin  jargon,  tainted  by 
(iermanio  ingredients,  is  called  lingua,  lit/mana^ 
and  also  OaUica  or  GalUcana.  It  coexisted  for 
some  time  with  tho  Frenkiubt  {Franci»cu,  Fran- 
cica),  or  Theotiaea  or  Ttuleaque  ;  and  alihoughit 
continued  to  exist  with  more  vigor  than  the 
last  named,  it  was  eventually  called  Ungva 
Franeo'  GallieOy  or  rather  Franco- llomana^  lanr 
gue  Franfoise.  While  tlie  Prankish  prevailed 
in  the  N.  and  E.  of  the  country,  the  rutticn  or 
Romana  was  spoken  8.  of  the  Loire,  although 
al^io  used  in  tho  Franki.sh  regions.  Tho  council 
of  Tours  (818)  recommended  the  use  of  both 
the  msdo  and  Tndese  Tersions  of  the  homilies. 
Probably  the  most  ancient  monument  of  tho 
Roman  is  the  oath  of  Louis  the  Qermaa  to 
Oharlea  the  Bald,  who  ob  hts  port  swore  In 
German,  in  Strasbotug^, Feb. Thboatb  tan 
as  follows : 

Pro    Deo  ami! r  et  fm  ChHsUna  poMo  #tno(«tro 

Puur  I'auiour  de  Diea  el  jfour  lo  iteapl*  ChfMlra  ainotro 

cotnmun  Rjilv.inicxit,  (list  <ii  en  avant,  In 
salut  coTiuiuii),  doK'Havant  (<lo  f.<to  die  In  ftb^Bt^X  Ml 

ouaotPcu*     MTir    «tpodir     me  dDiiat.St«. 
tiBtquDtaa  wmUt  ctponvdr  dm  4oaMns*«t 

The  Latin  grammatical  suffiies  were  gradually 

dropped,  and  the  accusative  cri^c  was  in  general 
taken  as  Uie  new  word.  Auxiliui  v  verbs  were 
snccessivelr  intrpdnoed  from  the  teutonic  Ui' 
cms,  the  case  endings  were  supplied  by  propo- 
sitions, tho  persoiiiu  endings  of  verbs  by  pro- 
nouns, or  both  by  tho  fragtneuts  of  ancient  end- 
ings and  by  pronouns  before  the  verb.  In  the 
10th  century  the  Lotin  iUe^  ute  were  converted 
into  the  article  le  and  the  pronouns  il  and  cet  {u\ 
the  latter  being  pronounced  »t.  According  to 
Rajnouard^s  hypothesis,  the  lingua  Romana  was 
separated  into  two  dialects.  The  VL^igoths  and 
Burgondians  S.  of  tlio  Loire  said  06  (Latin  ae^ 
German  cMteA,  also)  for  j/es,  for  which  the  FIranka 
and  Nonnans  (wlio  e.staMishod  themselves  in 
France  in  912)  along  the  Seine  used  oUi  henoe 
the  aoothem  or  PiraTen^  dialect  was  named 
la  langue  (Tor,  and  the  northern  (Roman-'W^allo- 
nio)  la  langue  ^oiL  After  879  tho  focus  of  tho 
former  was  at  the  oonrt  of  the  kings  of  Aries,  and 
in  027  tho  cliicf  point  of  the  latter  at  the  court 
of  the  duke  of  Kormandy.  Less  troubled  by 
wars  and  more  thoroughly  Romanized,  thesonth 
produce?!  rli-tingnbhea  trouhadoun  during  two 
centuries,  w  hile  the  north  had,  somuvvhaL  later, 
its  trouvire*,  both  named  from  trqtare^  to  find 
— finders  of  song?,  pt  ct'?.  From  tl)e  bcgituiiug 
of  tho  crnsades  to  the  death  of  St.  Louis  (I09o- 
1270)  both  dialeda  approached  toward  a  fusion. 
The  vulgar  language  was  employed  in  the  cru- 
sades in  rousing  the  populoco,  wliose  war-cry 
ma:  iNM«{w»(GodwUlalt).  Under Johntbe 
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diets  were  beld  both  in  oe  and  in  oil.   A  fevr 
fragments  of  the  Bible  date  before  1100;  bnt 
popular  heroic  and  religions  songs  appear  to 
have  been  compoaed  and  recited  by  the  7<m- 
gl€ur$  (Joeulatorea).   The  development  of  cniv- 
olrio  poetry  in  Provence  was  checked  by  the 
persecution  of  the  Albigcnses ;  the  language  of 
the  troubadours  was  proscribed,  and,  together 
with  the  political  rule  of  the  north,  the  idiom 
of  Picardy  (a  branch  of  the  langue  (Toil)  ex- 
tended towu^  the  south.   The  real  French  Ian« 
guago  began  to  be  developed  about  the  time  of 
dio  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  tht>  French 
crusaders,  at  the  beginning  of  the  13tb  century. 
Already  before  the  conquest  of  England  by  "WU- 
liam  (106G)  English  youths  were  sent  to  bo  ed- 
ucated in  Franco ;  but  the  conquest  made  the 
Norman-Frenoh  the  official  and  court  language 
in  England-    Froissart's  "Chronicles"  (14th 
century)  is  the  first  work  in  genuine  French. 
Francis  I.  substituted  the  language  for  Latin 
in  pnblio  transactions.    HaboTais  greatly  en- 
riched it;  Ronsard  and  Du  Bellay,  Ainyot  and 
Montaigne,  and  others  developed  it  further.  The 
religious  reform,  political  troubles,  the  influence 
of  tiie  Italian  wars  and  queens,  modified  it  great- 
ly.   The  introduction  of  Arabic  words  is  chietly 
due  to  the  crusades,  and  tlmt  of  Greek  and 
Latin  words  and  of  scientific  terms  to  the  study 
of  those  languages  and  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
natural  sciences.   The  academie  Franfam^  es- 
tablished by  Richelieu  for  the  regulation  of  the 
national  language  (1C35),  the  iufiucnco  of  the 
court,  the  labors  of  the  Port- Royalists,  especial- 
ly Pascal  (1656),  and  a  galaxy  of  great  writers, 
purified,  augmented,  and  diffused  it  more  and 
more.   It  was  first  used  as  a  diplomatic  lan- 
guage at  the  conferences  of  Nimegnon  (1678). — 
The  French  is  certainly  a  very  clear  tongue, 
on  acconnt  of  the  strictly  logical  order  of  its 
syntax,  but  very  monotonous,  and  incapable 
of  the  composition  of  words  already  fixed,  as 
wen  as  of  bold  poetic  turns.    The  French 
language,  in  short,  is,  like  every  other,  the  ex- 
ponent of  the  nationality,  vicissitudes,  intelli- 
gence, culture,  and  taste  of  the  people  that 
speak  it.   The  following  are  some  examples  of 
the  changes  from  ancient  to  modem  French 
fonns :  A — aimer^  ph'e,  chanti^  mer,  table,  cAten, 
&c.,  from  amrtrc,  pater^  cantatum,  mnre^  tabula^ 
canit ;  E — e«poir,  pleiit,  venin,  jifl,  &c.,  from 
$perare^  plaitUj  venerium,  fel ;  \—foiy  ordonner^ 
eercU,  vaincre,  tangle^  vierge^  Ac,  from  Jidea^ 
ordinare,  cireulm^  tinctre,  cingulum,  virgo  ;  O — 
heure,  atur^  roue^pui^  Ac,  from  hora,  eor^  rota, 
pest;  U — puit,joug,  nombre,  fteure^  croix^  &c., 
from  pvteuiyjugum^numerxu^fliititUyCrux;  J& 
— igypte,  Gree,  gUcle.  proU^  Jut/.  &c.,  fhom 
Aiyptm,  GfrceetUy  aaculum,  preeda,  Judmit ;  (E 
— del,  ficond,  foin,  mome,  dec,  from  ealum,/a- 
eunduty/xnunif  marent;  An — or,  louer,  oueau, 
aboyer,  peu,  from  aurum,  laudare,  atictlla,  ad- 
bnubare  (barbarous),  paucu».    Tonic  vowels 
were  dropped  or  suffered  various  changes  of 
elision  or  contraction,  even  destroying  the  or- 
ganic affinity  of  the  consonants ;  e.  g. :  Vami^ 


t'en  alter,  for  U  ami,  M  en  olUr;  nir,  lir, 
plonger,  rage,  Dijon,  orge,  roehe,  Me,  fi- 
geon,  &c.,  from  mafurui,  teeurm,  bartt.  tim- 
if  care,  rabiea,  Ditio,  hammm,  rvftt.  tifU^  ji- 
pio.  By  transposition,  the  improper  Hip^hinp^ 
the  2  and  gnmmiillhy  are  nftrm  pmiimd,  to. 
muid,  chainCy  Seine^  empereur,  mmi^ftlBi, 
ognon,  &c.,  from  modivt,  catena,  8emm,mf$' 
rator,  miraeulum,  palia^  vnio.  am^tl 
change  of  consonants  are :  G—fMA,  fjim, 
grovpe,  fique,  chant,  Charlet,  nwiifM,  {Ww, 
voisin,  fait,  rerrve,  &c.,  from  evpMii,  liMi- 
cum,  corpus,  Jicus,  cantut,  Karl,  wMiM,mk, 
tieinuB,  factum,  verruca;  Q--^^  cMr, 
Seine,  &c.,  from  aqualii,  bortk  qwtrym%  &• 
guana;  G—jaune,  Anjou,  ie,  Jme,  hfd,tn, 
geant,  Geoffroi,  Ac,  from  barb.  gaOnma,  iiir 
degavi,  ego,  fragilit,  legalia,  legen,  fiftdm, 
Gotffried;  11— Loui$,  from  Hlodovie  (Oyti* 
wig),  Ac. ;  the  letter  I  became  biaaog;  « 
)oug,  jeu,  Ac,  from  (the  original)  «m 
tocus  ;  P — ch^rre,  ehantre,  ravir, 
icrit,  Ac,  from  cajtra,  cannabis,  rapm,iifkif 
caput,  seriptum;  B—deroir,  s^Mir.iitti,it, 
from  dehere,  sihilare,  deb itum;f  UUtr, iHn 
(haitre),  Amoul,  Rnoul,  Ac,  ixcKR /Mmi, 
barb,  fagaster,  Amolf,  RaduU;  IV-^iM, 
fantaitie,  fanal,  Ac,  from  Greek  woHiwifte 
with  * ;  V — hrehit,  eourber,<Buf,gutft,h^tvt 
tertex  {tertecem),  eurvarA,  otunL,  wipa;T— «• 
lade,  cascade,  pire,  taltier,  veau,puit,ftnki,k^ 
from  ltd.  satata  and  ccueatOy  Lat  fatir,ahh 
tare,  ritulus,  pott-,  pertiea  ;  D—jeitr,  ^Ufm, 
hai,  toir,  hui,  aroeat,  Jenir,  pii,  Jiu,  «,fiwi 
diumns,  barb,  de-iuque^  badius,  fjtlM^  Wif 
adtocatus,  benedieere,  pet  (pedewi^  wdn; 
its,  icbelh,  ipie^  hnail,  crSte,  noUre,  tH*,  mU, 
hdte,  Ac,  from  both  mtate  and  ItaL 
pie  stato  (Span,  estado),  teala,  Qtm.  Bf^ 
Sehmeh,  Lat.  crista,  Tiasei,  teata,  Germ. 
Hast ;  also  ncz,       rhes,  Ac,  from  noM^fM^ 
casa;  and  z  instead  of  Ijitin  tis:vm1itt, 
prenez,  assets  Ac,  from  laudatis,  prAmB^ 
barb,  ad-sat  it  ;  X—tdeher,  uideiiH* 
moustache,  tisscr,  from  tarare,  mocwS 
livtrra^,  texere  ;  L — rowignol,  apStre^  ^f^^ 
ruque,  orme,  remorgue^  Ac,  from  fcow*^ 
apostolus,  epistola,  barb,  piluca,  irf««^H>* 
cum;  niveau,  amydon  (amidon\  ttuhe,^^^ 
hougre,  autre,  chaud^  cnaux,  Cuiiinaif  •"S 
bcauT,  ehercu,  Ac,  from  libella  (level), 
alba,  balsamum,  Bulgaru*,  alter,  caKw^W^ 
Gildhelm,  mollis,  bellus,  capillus;  B— (WK 
pflerin,  auberge,  Ac,  from  altare,  penfll^ 
(icrm.  JTerberge ;  M — nous  aimont,  Otnu^ 
confer,  nappe,  nifle,  airain,  rien,  o»,ai#l,ij*' 
bUyn  (whence  Eng.  hoj)),  Ac,  from flwa—^w** 
rumna,  eomputare,  mappa,  meiviba^ 
rem,  hominem,  meum,  kumuhu;  K — kemty^ 
phelin,  Bologne,  pour,  four,  Bknm,  iU,  if^ 
mois,  courent^  couter,  Ac.,  from  VTWumit^sf^ 
vos,  Dononia,  diumvt,  furnvs,  BenAMt^ 
insula,  sponsa,  mentis,  content  us,  eonstars;^ 
— mouilie  in  Champagne,  rigne,  Apof^P^ 
gner,6ic.,  {roraCampaniii,  rinea,IIispmiA,fi^ 
ntVtf.— Examples  of  adventitious  kttflrs««'  * 
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efore  on  initial  impure  t,  as  in  c^caleati,  etear'  thcro  are  20,  represented  by  IBlctters,  viz. :  5,  i| 

tauchg^  e$toinac^  etguif,  esprit,  iic,  from  tccUttl-  (also  writtea  e  and  eh  as  in  ch<zur.     gu,  and  g 

tpiritui.  M  tiitangeteau\  d,  f  (and  fh\  ^bard (also  gh^ 

•ther  prefixed  letters  are:  greiwuilU^  huxlre^  ^u),  tho  Bound  of  English*  and  z  in  ci»ion,rrfl2f>r 

mdit^  fwmlfril,  tantCf  &&,  from  ranicula,  ottrea^  (written  g  before  e,  L  and  v,  aad  3  before  all  vow- 

•tfjefvm,  umhiUem,  amtta.  In  the  following  ek  except  i  and  y),  a  (antaw  mute),  ^  { mouUU 

samples  letters  have  been  inserted  for  the  sake  as  in  the  Engli;h  miUion  (written  illy  il,  gliy 

f  caphony  :  clMmbre,  dompUr^  J^Smbrun^  tnmr-  lh\  m,      »  mouillc  as  in  the  English  onion 

>etu  (fromMX  hanU,  rendre^  AngmMm^^  jon-  (written  gn,  r,  •  (also  e  before     i,  y; 

leur^  tremr,  perdrii,  &c.,  from  camera,  barb,  also  x  in  Bruxellet,  t  in  7iaft<m),  t  (also  final 

»mttor«,  Elmrodunum,  tuba,  hatta^  rtddere^  d  when  pronounced  with  the  next  word,  as 

cuUama,  joetUator,  ^«u«per,  perdix. — Changes  pnnd  homme\  f  (ilvo  final      wbca  pro- 

«■  quantity  and  of  accent,  and  all  sorts  of  mis-  nounced  with  the  next  word,  as  M^fWI^§^  f 

ikes  in  writing  and  in  prononciation,  have  as  in  tho  English  yo,  with  the  preceding  power 

irflMr  increased  the  dissimilaiUy  of  words  of  i  (for  instanoe,  jiaysr,  pronoonoed  pe-i/e)^  • 

■om   their  prototypes,  wliich  were  chaste,  (written  also  s,  £r,  when  prononnced  with  tho 

j-ong,  organic,  and  signilicant    Some  fur*  next  word,  as    «au2,  auz  £M»nt«),  and  the  sound 

lier  examples  migr  show  both  the  deviation  of  flie  English     as  in  «Aa2t  (written  eA^.  Host 

*oin  tlie  prototypes  and  the  oon^lonieration  ebnsonants  ore  not  uttered  when  final,  unless 

f  altered  words  into  ungainly  compounds.  Of  th^  are  joined  to  a  succeeding  word  which  be> 

bo  first  kind  are:  oindr^  teindre,  eomAtf^  gins  with  a  vowel  or  A  mute.  iS^  21,  e,  being 

hSiMTy  eoutume.  poltron,  gSne,  &c,  from  vn-  tho  principal  grammatio  letters,  are  most  fre- 

ere,  tingere^  eoUoeare,  liomanio  ealmare,  con-  quently  Joined  in  this  manner.  On  French  pro* 

tetudincniy  poUiee-truneaU),  biblical  g^kmna.  nunoiation  Malvin-Cazal  and  Mine.  Soi)hio  Du- 

pecimens  of  altered  words  are:  almtour  (4  puis  may  be  adTantageooaly  consulted. — The 

I  «fft  lour),  avvaratant  (A  1e  par      ohm),  dialects  and  patoit  m  the  French  language 

ujourd'hui  {d  U  jour  de  ho-die\  dtAormau  are:  I.  Theaoidemio.  consecrated  bv  the  best 

M  i»(Jta)  hora  magu)^  dorinatant  (ds  iutra  «»  literatnre.  II.  Old  French :  1,  Walloon  (nm- 
h  anU\  lonque  {la  hera  gva)^  Ae.  Owloff         in  Belgium  and  Wort  Lozembourg ;  2^ 

y  the  mixture  of  tho  languages  of  oc  and  oil,  Franco-Flemish ;  S^Fiond  and  dialect  of  Ar* 

s  well, as  to  the  introdootioa  of  many  forms  in  tma.  All  these  are  Frgneo-Bominic.  III.  Nev 

iter  times,  there  are,  as  it  were,  two  poralld  Franeh:  A, in  the  nortii^l, Fotman ;  Z^paMt 

lioms  in  the  French  language ;  as  for  inatunco :  of  Paris  and  Champagne ;  8,  of  I>orraine  and  the 

itiy  ciely  pircy  chef,  temps,  hoit^  poudrCj  verre,  Vosgra;  4,theBonrgnignon:6jpa^of  Orleans 

oitmon,  doigt,  pierre,/aux,  mauvais,  dec.,  along-  and  Blots;  0,  of  Aijon  and  Maine ;  B,  in  the 

de  of  aqxiatique,  ceUtte,  paiernel^  capital,  (tm-  middle  and  west — 1,  Auvergnat;  2,  Poitevin; 

orcly  ligneuxypulneriter,  titreux,  pulmonaiMf  8.  Yend^a ;  4,  Baa  Breton ;  6,  Berrichon  ;  6, 

iffUklef  pitr^fwHonyfaUi^,  As  Bordeldsand6asooo;0,intheeaat--l,Frano- 

ie  accent  or  stress  udls  upon  the  last  efTectivo  Comtois  nnd  its  varieties  in  Valais  nnd  Neuf- 

jrllable  of  a  word,  imparting  thus  a  monotony  chutel,  and  partly  in  the  cantons  of  Freyburg 

}  the  spoken  langosge,  some  pretend  that  tiie  and  Bern ;  8,  Yandois  (Roman,  Remain) ;  8,  Sa- 

Vench  nas  no  nrcent   This  is  an  incorrect  as-  voisien  and  Gcnevoia ;  4^yonnai8 ;  6,  txifois  of 

artion.  for  pouihla,  inecnwlahU,  $entmcnt,  ^c,  the  cities  of  Dauphin6 ;  D,  in  the  i^anos  of  Jer- 

i^rnom  the  English  words  in  aooent  more  sey  and  Guernsey,  Anglo-Norman.   French  ii 

lan  in  sound.   There  is  also  no  reason  for  the  also  spoken  with  various  local  peculiarities  or 

cnuminationofthe  8  signsC")  as  accents,  since  corruptions  in  Algeria,  on  the  Senegal,  in  the 

aeyare  marics  of  omission,  and  the  two  first  ICascareoe  and  Seychelles  islands,  Frendi  Gnl- 

>metime8  marks  of  sound ;  thus,  for  instance,  ana,  tho  French  West  Indies,  the  greater  part 

i  etc,  itre,  j^ert,  turc,  maitre,  6ic.,  derived  from  of  IJayti,  in  Illinois,  Michigan,  Louisiana,  and 

$tate  and  ettadt  (aee  above),  estre  (Span,  cttar,  some  other  of  tho  Unitod  States,  by  the  ?uibitatu 

'arc),  patre,  »ecvrxt*,  magiatcr,  tliey  denote  of  I^wer  Canada  and  even  some  aboriginal  tribes, 

missions;  and  in  words  like  pciUtrer,  eilibrer^  and  in  some  settlements  in  Asia  and  Ooeanica. 

&c.,  the' and*  are  merely  si|;nB  of  soond,  There  are  also  small  French  colonies  in  the 

I  no  word  can  have  more  than  one  acoent.—  Banat  of  Temesvihr  and  elsewhere.  It  is  the  most 

he  FVench  is  written  with  the  same  letters  as  generally  known  of  all  languages  among  ci^ 

le  Englisli.   K  and  W  occur  only  in  Norman  izcd  nations,  and  many  illustrious  foreigners,  aa 

od  Fkmish  names  incorporated  into  Frendi,  Leitinitz,  tiomboldt^  Gibbon,  and  Sir  WilUam 

nd  in  other  foreign  words.  There  are  IS  dis-  Jones,  have  written  some  of  their  works  in 

net  vowels  as  regards  their  quantity ;  they  are  it.   The  dialects  of  the  languc  (Poc,  particu- 

^presented  by  6  letters  called  vowels,  or  hy  lorly  the  liraoasin.  J^angoedooien.  and  Pro- 

leir  oombination,  and  by  the  help  of  m,  n,  viz. :  Tenf  al,  are  spolcen  8.  of  a  Una  pumns  throng 

,  <,  e,  J,  0,  u,  ou,  eii,  and  4  nasals,  an,  in,  on,  tin.  tlie  departments  of  Cliarente,  Chorente-Inffri- 

acludiug  all  modifications  (4, 1. 1    4,  0^  and  eure,  iiaate-Vienne,  CretusL  Aliier,  Puj-de- 

ie  so-called  « timet),  they  stand  ror  fiO  sonndi^  DAme,  Baate-loira,  Aidtebe,  jDrome,  and  laire. 

f  which  Malvin-Cazal  andMichelet  of  tho  con-  Celtic  {Breyzad)  is  spoken  by  nearly  1,000,000 

rvaUnn  dc  mutiquc  count  17.  Of  oonsonanta  people  in  Fioist^rei  U6te-da-Kord,  and  Morbi- 
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ban;  'Hasqno  by  about  130,000  in  Basscs-Pyrfi- 
nfies:  German  by  about  1,000,000  in  Ilaut-Khin 
•nd  Bas-RIiin,  and  to  somo  extent  in  Mosello 
and  Menrtlio;  Flemish  in  parts  of  Nortl  and 
Pas-dc-Calais ;  Catalan  in  PyrenC'CS-Orienlales ; 
ond  Italian  in  Corsica. — Among  tho  authors  of 
grammars  of  the  French  tongue  are:  J.  Sylvius 
(1637) ;  £tienneDolet^  De  la  ponetuatUtn  Fran- 
foise  (Lyons,  1541);  Jacques  Pclletior,  Dialogw* 
«ur  Porihogryph*  et  la  prononciation  FrMffak$ 
(Poitiers,  16K>) ;  Loys  Meygrct,  ThvUi  ae  la 
grammaire,  &c.  (1550)  ;  Robert  and  ITenry  Ste- 
phens (Paris,  1553  aud  '79) ;  Ramus,  Grammaire 
^Wm^oiM  (1571) ;  Philippe  Garnier,  Prmcepta 
Odlliei  Sermonu  (Stra>botirg,  1C07);  Vaugelas, 
JBtmarqua  »ur  la  langue  Frantaite  (1647) ;  the 
Fbrt-Royal  writenii  Lancelot  and  Arnaidd, 
Grammaire glniraUet  raitonnee  (1660,  often  re- 
published) ;  Domarsais,  Veritablesprincipt*  de  la 
^rammoira  JVvin^iM(1729);  Rflstfuit,  Prin^pe$ 
gineraux  et  raieonnh  de  la  grammaire  Fran^aite 
(1730);  Wailly,  Grammaire  Franfu iie  (\7o4)  \ 
CondtUac,  in  hb  Coure  d'Hudee  (1755) ;  Bcau- 
xt-^e,  Grammaire  generule  (Paris,  1767) ;  D'Oli- 
vet,  Euaia  de  grammaire  (178i3);  Domergue, 
Gramma  ire  Fra  n  ^-a  m  aimpli/Ue  (1778);  Levizac, 
"Theoretical  juid  rractical  Grammar  of  tho 
French  Tongue"  (1801);  Fabre,  Syntaxe  Fran- 
faiee  (ISOZ);  GruC'roidt,  Grammaire  J^mofOMe 
(1806);  Lhoraond,  Elements  de  la  grammaire 
Fraiifaiee ;  Girault-Uuvivicr,  Grammaire  dee 
grammairee  (1811,  many  times  reprinted) ;  Lan- 
dais,  Grammaire  generate  et  raieonnee,  a  com- 
pilation from  numerous  sources  ^1836) ;  NoCd 
and  Chapsal,  Noutelle  grammaire  Franfaiee 
(1820,  37th  ed.  in  1844).— Among  the  best 
dictionaries  are  those  by  Robert  Stephens 
(French  and  Latin,  1532) ;  Airnar  do  Ranvonuet 
(1606);  Richelet  (Geneva,  1680);  Fureti^re 
(1690) ;  Menage  (1694) ;  the  fiunoQS  dictionary 
of  Truvoux,  so  named  from  its  place  of  publica- 
tion (1704);  tliat  of  Boisto  and  Bastion  (1800); 
Bo(iiiefort(1829) ;  Raymond;  Landait;  Oharlaa 
Nouier,  Dictionnaire  critique  dee  dictionnaira 
(l&OS),  Dictionnaire  raisonni  da  dt^ffieultie  de  la 
umgue  F^angam  (1818),  DktitmaaW*  det  rao- 
matopeee  (1828) ;  T^aveaux  (1820) ;  nesclicrelle, 
Dictionnaire  national^  on  prand  dictionnain 
eritiqus de  la langtu  Eranfatee (2  vols.,  1848-*6)| 
NoC'l and Carpentier,  Philohgie  Franca ixc (1  Sf?l ). 
The  Dictionnaire  de  Pacad^mic  Fran^aiae  voa 
fnblished  ia  9  Tols.  fol.  in  1694,  and  has  been 
several  timo^  reprinted.  A  Dictionnaire  his- 
torique  de  La  lungue  Frangaise,  on  a  grand  scale, 
is  in  preparation  by  tho  academy.  G  irard  (1718), 
Beauzeo  (1769),  Roubaud  (1785),  and  Guizot 
(1809-22)  have  written  on  French  synonymes, 
and  J.  B.  F.  Geruscx  (1801X  Henry  (1811), 
Villemain,  in  tho  dictionary  of  the  aendeinv,  .1. 
J.  Ampuro  (1841),  F.  Wcy  (18-15),  aud  F.  (icuia 
(1845-6),  on  the  history  of  tho  French  language. 
— The  earliest  literature  of  Franco  is  that  of 
tlie  trouvira  and  troubadours.  Tho  latter, 
who  wrote  in  the  soft  southern  languc  d'oc,  pro- 
duced short  lyrical  effusions  on  love  or  matters 
of  trifling  import ;  the/  flourished  most  dnring 


tho  11th  and  12th  centuries.  The  frovt^ 
on  the  other  hand,  in  their  nanaiiv*  p:>eiM, 
known  as  chaneont  de  geate,  and  vrinen  m 
tho  energetic  langm  d'oil,  treated  of  greit 
national  subjects  aud  celebrated  the  heroic o«vdi 
of  illustrious  kings  and  knights.  S<nne  of  tiieir 
compositions,  the  earliest  espedsUr,  bare  a 
striking  character  of  grandeur  which  mj  jome- 
tiines  be  not  unfavorably  compared  wilb  tint  | 
of  the  aacieDtepic  poems.  Thmdmmtit 
gettty  which  are  abo  called  fWMiHM,  mitry 
numcrou-i,  and  have  been  daiiifir  1  intojq- 
cles,  bearing  respective^  the  nimea  of  Cbn- 
lemagne,  Kmg  Arthur,  and  Akzmdor.  TW 
first  cycle  of  course  includes  all  sach  poera 
as  celebrate  the  deeds  of  tho  grestmnlai 
emperor,  his  descendants  and  Tiasali;  md 
the  oldest  and  perhaps  the  most  magniScontrf 
this  category  is  entitJed  La  chanaon  it  Mai 
eudeBoneewiux.   The  Armoricaa  cycle  or  thit 
of  King  Arthur  is  filled  up  with  the  tradition- 
ary legends  connecteil  with  old  Britain  am!  tie 
achievements  of  the  Norman  warrior*;  the  £v 
man  de  Brut,  or  that  of  King  Arthur  of  B-itjji 
on  one  side,  and  the  Ilonuinde  Ron^  or  thatof  ibe 
dukes  of  Normandy  on  tho  other,  may  k  said  to 
be  the  double  foundation  on  which  all  the  poems  i 
belonging  to  tliis  stjries  rest.   Theojdeof  Al-  I 
cxander  consists  of  poems  in  which  recoQecttons 
of  Grecco  and  Rome  arc  strangely  enough miied 
up  with  cliivalric  notions  and  legends  of  tey 
land.    The  "History  of  the  Taking  of  Tr.j,' 
composed  about  11  CO  by  Benoit  de  St  Ua&re, 
and  the  "  Romance  of  Alexander,"  about  lltt, 
by  Lambert  li  Cora  and  Alexandre  of  Parl>  sri 
£tUr  specimens  of  these  compositions.  Thcj  T«n 
succeeded  by  satirical  and  allegorical  poeniflf 
eaually  vast  proportions,  some  of  which  enj^- 
ea  unparalleled  popularitj.  such  as  the  B^^^ 
duftnardm^^Romana»larm,  The/i^'- 
aux  and  several  lighter  kinds  of  poetry  cultlTited 
bv  the  troubadours  were  also  treated  by  the  troa- 
Teres,  who  found  here  an  appropriate  field 
their  ingenuity  and  ready  wit.  Ainon^tho'*'^!;'' 
excelled  in  iha  fabliaux  was  Butebeo^  who  lived 
in  the  reign  of  St  Lottia.   Bongs  were  not  neg-  | 
lected,  and  those  of  the  fllustrious  Abelard  ia  the 
12th  century  enjoyed  a  widcpopularity.  Aode- 
froj  le  Ba^rd,  Qneenea  of  Bethune,  mi  ^ 
castellan  of  Coucy  were  among  his  most  di-"t^Q' 
guiahed  successors.    Tliibaud,  count  of  Cl^- 
pagne  and  king  of  Navarre^  deserves  to  ^ 
ticularly  mentioned;  tho  songs  in  whiob 
alludes  to  his  love  for  Queen  Blanche  of  C4<3«i 
tho  mother  of  King  I^uis  IX.  of  France,  hiw 
given  him  historical  celebrity.    Tho  prog^**** 
prose  was  slower  than  that  of  poetry,  wtw 
13th  century  proseTits  two  Bpocimens  6ho»iag 
tli;it  it  hil  l  already  acquirea  a  certaiad^ff* 
of  power  and  polish;  these  are  the  "Chiwdt 
of  the  Conquest  of  Constantinople,"  by  Vffl^ 
hardonin  (1207),  remarkable  for  its  eoldie^B» 
simplicity  and  straight-forwardness,  si^  » 
Memoiree  in  which  JolnvQle,  wHh  winm 
artlessnessy  tells  us  of  the  heroic  ^^J*^ 
private  virtnea  of  the  good  king  LooisIL  1m 
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wbolo  lit^rfttnre  of  the  14th  ceatnry  eulminates 
In  Froi<s:irt's     Chronicles,"  which  MBMlill  tlW 
model  of  this  kind  of  writing,  and  present  the 
liveliest  pictures  of  society  and  mamiers  daring 
that  period  of  war  and  gallant  cmprlM.  Christine 
de  Pisan  and  Alain  Chartier  deserve  notice  for 
their  intelligent  efforts  toward  the  improve- 
ment of  prose.   This  improvement  is  ftilly 
illastrated  in  the  15th  centuiy  by  the  Memoiret 
of  Gomines,  which  presents  ft  striking  deline- 
ation of  the  characters  of  Loui's  XI.  and  his  con- 
temporaries.  Already  a  popnlar  poet^  YUIod, 
a  strange  compound  of  Tillainj  and  {iu|rira- 
tion,  had  given  evidence  in  his  poems  tliat 
French  verso  was  ahlo  to  reach  a  high  ^ere 
of  ezoeUence;  and  a  princely  flongster,  Dolce 
Charles  of  Orleans,  t')  it  '.t-  had  lost  nothin^^  of 
■its  gracefulness.  The  revival  of  antique  learn- 
ing and  the  rellgtons  reformation,  ezereiaed  a 
powerful  influen  c  mi  French  literature  in  the 
16th  century.  Its  principal  characteristics  being 
ft«edom  of  thooffht  and  variety  of  style,  writers 
cannot  be  jtidgcrl  according  to  a  sinjrlc  standard. 
In  originality  liabelais  and  Montaigne  are  en- 
titled to  the  first  rank.   The  former,  whom 
Lord  Bacr  n  stvk'd  "  tho  great  jester  of  France," 
was  a  proiownd  iicholar,  physician,  and  jihiloso- 
phert  and  contented  himself  with  the  renovn 
of  a  profane  humorist.    His  nondescript  ro- 
mance, the    History  of  Gargantua  and  ranta- 
grn^"  is  filled  with  strange  tales,  wild  notions, 
amusing  qnihhlcs,  and  pro'^^s  hiifTooneries,  intcr- 
apcrscd  with  a  seasonin;^  ot"  good  sense,  Bound 
pniloflophy,  and  keen  raillery.   A  more  refined 
class  of  readers  are  attracted  by  Montaigne, 
whose  "  Essays,"  one  of  the  standards  of  French 
literature,  arc  a  series  of  free  and  familiar  disqui- 
sitions upon  every  subject,  couched  in  tho  most 
easy  and  winning  style,  but  sceptical  through- 
ont.    His  views  were  partly  reduced  to  a  fys- 
tem  by  his  friend  and  disciDle,  Charron,  in  his 
treatises  De  la  sagt-)tM  ana  Zkt  (roit  ttritit. 
Meanwhile  the  reforniation  had  been  vindi- 
cated by  Calvin  in  his  Jmtilution  dc  la  re- 
union vkriiiehne^  a  masterly  piece  of  writ- 
inj?,  which  afforded  convincing  evidence  that 
Stench  prose  had  now  aoqulrod  strength 
and  gravity  enough  to  become  a  fit  rehide  of 
religious  ehxinence ;  and,  later  in  the  century, 
an  admirable  pamphlet,  the  Satire  Menippec^ 
and  some  speeches  of  Ohanoellor  UH6pital, 
proved  it  to  be  flexible  enoufjh  for  political 
purposes,   lis,  owacity  for  lighter  subjects  had 
been  previously  aemonstrated  by  the  tales  of 
Margaret  of  Navarre.    A"iyr.t  invcftcd  it  with 
new  craees  by  happily  iiiending  Grecian  and 
French  beauties  in  his  translation  of  Flntareh^a 
*'  Lives."  In  p   tr  J'  this  period  was  less  succef^'- 
ful.   Clement  Marot  haa  indeed  exhibited  ele- 
gance, grace,  and  wit,  in  his  epistles,  epigrams, 
And  eleiries;  hut  he  had  merely  given  perfec- 
tion to  iulerior  branche.'i  of  poetry.  liousard 
attempted  ft  higher  lllght ;  ho  tried  to  invest 
Frcncri  verso  with  thot  power,  variety,  and  in- 
spiration which  he  so  much  admired  in  Greek 
metres ;  but  Us  Tioknt  introdnotion  of  foreign 


fi>rms  and  elements  into  the  vernacular  was 
fu  from  attaining  tho  fortunate  results  he  an* 
ticipated ;  in  spite  of  all  his  defects,  however, 
ho  contributed  to  elevate  tho  tone  of  French 
poetry.  In  the  I7th  century,  Ualherbe  appear* 
ed  as  the  rrfnrmer,  or  rather  the  r^'L'ulat'ir,  of 
poetry;  a  man  of  fastidious  taste  ami  w.^'-jgro 
imagination,  ho  ridiculed  the  artistic  luxuriance 
of  Ronsord,  and  intrmluced  in  its  stead  a  stylo 
of  i^ammatical  correctness  and  dry  elegance 
which  sometimes  reached  pomposity,  but  was 
destructive  of  feeling  ana  enthusiasm.  His 
poHshing  procesevfls  nerertheless  of  great  ser- 
vice to  poetical  language  ;  and  his  odes,  stanzas, 
and  other  pieces  present  many  beautiful  line^ 
which  are  neqnently  quoted.  Balsae  devoted 
his  attention  to  the  improvement  of  prose ;  and 
his  semi-philosophical  works,  his  epistles  espe- 
dally,  were  Tslnable  at  the  time  as  models  of 
careful  and  harmonious  rhetoric.    Such  were 
also,  notwithstanding  Uieir  mannerismjtho  fri- 
Tolons  hat  witty  letters  of  his  firlend  voitara. 
Both  were  great  favorites  nt  the  hotel  Tiani- 
bouillet,  the  headouarters  of  a  society  of  wito 
and  fashionable  laaiea^'wbo  aeted  as  arbiters  of 
good  taste  and  elegance  ;  many  social  reunions 
were  now  in  reality  literary  clubs,  whidi  pave 
particular  attention  to  philolujjical  prfipriety; 
one  of  these,  receiving  from  Cardinal  Kichelicn 
the  title  of  the  French  academy,  was  especioUy 
a])pointed  **to  establish  certain  rules  for  the 
French  langnnge,  and  make  it  not  only  elegant, 
but  capable  of  treating  all  matters  of  art  and  eci- 
cncc."   Leaving  mere  disquisitions  about  w  ords 
to  such  societies  and  to  second-rate  writers, 
three  great  men  now  enriched  French  litera- 
ture with  works  in  which  stylo  wos  only  a  me- 
dium for  conveying  original  conceptions  or 
powerful  thoughts.   Pierre  Corneillo  brought 
tragedy  to  n  degree  of  grandeur  which  has  not 
been  surpsssed;  Zs  CuL  Morace^  Cinna^  and 
Polyeuett  are  rail  the  oDfeels  of  admiration; 
■while  Povipit^Rodogune,  Heradms^Don  Sanclie, 
and  Niconudcy  though  less  perfect,  abound  wiUi 
striking  beanttea.   Deaeartea,  in  his  Diieowm 
tuT  la  mithode^  showed  that  the  French  vernac- 
ular was  now  equal  to  the  highest  philoeophical 
sabjects;  and  Fiscal,  in  his  ieitret  promnck^ 
in  which  comic  plcftsantry  and  vcnement  elO" 
qnence  aro  happily  blended,  first  formed  a 
standard  of  French  prose.   Biieh  was  tho  open- 
ing of  the  sjdendid  literary  epoch  which  is 
generally  styled  the  age  of  Louis  XIV;  and 
lollowing  it  came  a  ^«tf  of  superior  mindSi 
who,  under  the  royal  patronage,  applied  them- 
selves to  perfecting  every  branch  of  literature. 
8acred  eloquence  was  perhaps  the  most  success- 
fully cultivated,  and  tne  pulpit  was  adorned  by 
the  funeral  orations  of  Bosiiuct,  full  of  pathos 
and  religious  melancholy ;  those  of  fl6chier,  so 
remarkable  for  artistic  finish ;  the  sermons  of 
Bourdaloue,  tho  powerful  dialectician,  and  those 
of  Massillon,  tho  most  czquisito  and  most  at- 
tractive of  preachers.   Tragedy,  in  tlio  hands 
of  Bacine,  lost  perhaps  a  little  of  the  imposing 
dum^  with  wMoh  it  had  been  Invaated  hy 
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Corneille,  bat  teemed  with  the  most  touching  his  Ditcourt  tur  VhbMr$  iwiwwulh,ndi1ft 

of  iiDman  feelings,  clothed  in  a  la^nage  anap>  all  the  paaiionate  vivadty  of  theologioal  diKai. 

ptoachablo  for  correotnoea,  elegance,  and  sweet*  sion  in  his  HUtwn  det  tariaUam  dm  tfUm 

nen.   AndromaquA,  Iphiginie.  and  PKkLre  re-  proiutantu.   The  personal  Jtfiim«tmof(Mi> 

mind  ns  of  the  productions  of  ancient  (Greece,  nal  de  Retz  concerning  the  wars  of  the  Frooiii  > 

while  A  thalie  brings  on  the  stage  in  a  s^rle  of  are  among  the  masterpieoea  of  funUiv  Utto^. 

adequutti  splendor  an  episode  of  the  Jewish  Hamilton's  Memoirm  am  emt§i§  ihcmmnt,  s 

annals.   Comedy,  which  had  been  successfully  gem  of  sprightly  narrative,  brings  mtolighUf 

attempted  by  Oorneille  in  Le  menteur^  reached  kinds  of  Uteratare.  The  nords  of  Maikdil*> 

its  highest  pitch  with  Holidre,  a  most  origi*  fayette,  Zdidi  and  £«  prtnemmit  OBM^fn. 

nal 'delineator  of  human  character ;  his  nia-toi-  sent  a  faithful  though  somewhat  ideal  pirtow 

pieces,  Le  misanthrope,  Tartmfe,  X*0Mr«^  and  of  elegant  tocietr,  into  which  v«  mmMi 

Let  femme$  mitantes,  arc  prommd  and  hiim<yr-  timagh  tba  tenfllar  letten  inftlio  tflw 

OU9  creations.    Licoh  des  maris  ami  L'troJc  ties  do  S6\'ign6  to  her' daughter  and  fnmh:  ia 

fcmmet^  which  are  scarcely  inferior,  Amphf/-  iisct  tbeee  letters,  which  never  were  iukndti 

frion^  a  Itoentioii9  bat  ezoeedingly  altraotiva  finr  imbUcaHoa,  randdi  »  wHb  a  romfiMi 

coinouy,  Le  feMin  d«  PUrrr,  a  ptrf^npo  iriixttire  and  lively  panorama  of  the  as-o.  Fin^loD'i 

of  tlie  comic  and  dramatic  element^  several  TiUmaque^  which  is  written  iu  an  epic  fonii^ 

tKetuty  Lb  Jtmrftak  ysnffflo  wiim  aad  Ja  mglewb  and  ean  eeareeljr  be  ranked  amoog  aoreli^  cn> 

imafjinnWe,  afford  abundant  evidence  of  Mo-  atod  a  deep  sensation  toward  the  end  of  the 

litre's  ilexibility  of  genius  no  less  than  of  hia  17th  oento^,  bwng  considered  an  indiredeo* 

Jowerofobsennilion.  After  him,  but  at  a  graal  Mn  of  Loois  Xlv.,  gained  great  pnpolari^ 
i^t.ince  in  point  of  merit,  Regnard,  Danoourt,  Oft  die  same  account  daring  the  following reifi, 
and  Dufresny  Airnishod  the  French  stase  with  aad  diaervcdly  keeps  a  high  rank  amon^^freoek 
light  comic  sIcetelMs.  Fable,  through  La Fon^  atandard  works;  it  marks  the  crovnin!;  poiat 
taine's  genius,  was  but  comedy  on  a  smaller  of  a  period  of  pare  literary  glory.— W«  aw 
scale ;  this  inimitable  iH)et,  whose  popularity  is  reach  the  age  that  has  been  called  phikoopUol 
aorivalled  as  it  is  unfailing,  had  presenttnl  in  par  exeeUence.  A  number  of  free  thinkers,  lawng 
his  collection  of  fables  ''a  drama  in  a  hundred  whom  Bayle,  the  author  of  the  great DicliJS' 
acts,'^  animated  by  truthfulness  and  keenness  of  ruiire  historigue^  is  tlie  leading  M)irit,  and  Moe 
observation,  tranqtarancgr  of  narrati  ve,  depth  of  lioentioaa  poets,  Chanlioa  eqpieeially,  had  beeo 
emotion,  and  humorous  fancv.  Most  of  thcso  paviug  the  way  for  the  oomiog  pbikM|ka 
qualities  are  also  found  in  his  miscellaneous  'The  l7th  century  had  been  oa  the vboktVh 
poems,  and  especially  in  his  Talcs,''  whose  ligiousage;  the  18th  was  eminently  an  age «f 
licentiousness,  however,  renders  them  unfit  for  scepticism  and  infidelity.  Iitenitare,wfaklihai 
general  reading.  Didactic,  philosophical,  and  been  a  pure  art,  seeking  for  ideal  bem^'Mi 
satirical  poetry,  that  is,  poetry  under  its  less  religions  truths,  now  became  a  means  of  co- 
poetical  fonnsi  had  as  their  representative  Boi-  veying  bold  (Opinions  or  aisauitiag  tims'liooond 
leau,  who  finished  tiie  work  prevlonsly  tmder*  ereeda  and  tnttitiitioiifl.  Hie  wkda  age  tm 
taken  by  Malherbe,  and  was  indeed  the  Ar-  swayed  by  four  men  of  genioSjMootesqaieu,  Yd- 
istarchua  of  hia  time;  hia  Art  poiUque^  hia  taire,  J.  J.  Rousseau,  uid Bofbo,  vhoaileia^ 
Jl^<m,hia<Sh(lfwii^a8wd]aahtoMnMO-«oiiila  died  •  powerfid  infliienM  oivcr  tinfr  mI*'  I 
poem  Le  lutrin,  are  remarkable  for  good  sense-  porariea,  while  each  acted  a  different  pirtintlw 
and  ^mmetrj ;  ther  abound  with  wise  max*  general  struggle.  Monteeqoiea,  a  writer  of 

oonunon  tmina  finely  expressed,  bntara  vmA  aeope  of  mind,  oondiiDiBf  a  M***  | 

entirely  deficient  in  poetical  enthusiasm.  Moral  vigor  with  great  brilliancy  of  RtTlc,  commawo 

philosophy  wtis  not  neglected ;  Malebranche,  his  career  bv  poblishing  Let  lettrei  ^f^^'*'^ 

thediscipieof  Descartes,  the  sagacious  and  fana-  eatira  on  raSacb  OMnuien,  nnrerament^ 

^ative  author  of  La  reehereh^  de  la  teritl,  even  religion.   ITo  illustrated  t!ie  philojiw 

^oasuet  in  his  Connaittanu  de  Dieu  et  de  toi-  of  history  in  his  ContidiraUont  tur  li  ^rmtif  ' 

mJbm,  Ftefflon  in  his  treatise  De  Fexittenee  d§  et  la  dieadenet  det  Jtomaint,  a  mast«rpie<e  of 

Bin/,  and  Pascal  in  fragments  v  irK  h  have  been  historical  style,  and  finally  produced  the-fl^^ 

collected  under  tho  title  ot  Pemkf,  considered  det  loit^  a  profound  disquisition  upon  geiwa 

the  highest  problems  of  humanity  from  a  Chris-  legislation — a  book,"  says  Vinet,  "  with 

tian  point  of  view ;  while  La  Rochefoucauld  in  genin^^  was  inspired  by  ^"nsticc  and  buraantty. 

his  Sentencet  et  maximea  wrote  a  libel  upon  Voltaire,  tho  true  personification  of  his  age,  j"** 

mankind,  andLaBruy^re  in  his  Cara«t^e«dffaw  t^n  in  disposition  as  well  as  in  talents, 

vivid  and  amusing  sket^'hcs  of  human  charac-  destined  by  his  fault,'*  no  less  than  his  good  qoa*- 

ters,  manners,  and  o<Mitie8. — History,  which  ties  to  become  at  once  a  loader;  and  the pofW 

under  the  jwns  of  St.  R^al  and  Vertot  waa  bat  he  seized  when  etill  young,  he  preserred 

a&int  imitation  of  the  style  of  ancient  historians,  paired  to  his  last  moment.  lie  was  for  •'^'[•"Jj 

was  treated  with  some  energy  by  M6zeray  in  tury  the  king  of  public  opinion.  Hiswrt**'* 

his  Jlktoire  de  France,  and  with  ingenuity  by  versatility  enable<l  him  to  treat  sooce'jftUr 

Fleury  in  hia  Sietoire  de  r^2w«,  a  trensnre  of  most  all  branches  of  liternture ;  asa  traeiepott'^ 

good  fiuth  and  learning ;  while  Boaraet  cloUied  takes  rank  by  tho  side  of  Ckimeille  and  Ba^* 

tewUh  aa  iiiqMi««i<not«r€f  aloqo^  hia  tiagadiai^  Mknf^  Z^ibk^i^ 
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Ibo..  oombino  patbot  whh  dramaUo  iatorest  and 
HwifiMiftof  B^Ie ;  MtiXwciiNiiir  rtomnwand 

other  phnoeophical  poena s  arc  to  bo  r1;issft(! 
witb  tboee  of  Pope;  wbiid  bis  mkcellaneoiis 
iMukms,  as  mnDfrons  m  th^  m«  sprightly, 
raiso  hira  la  tbia  sphere  above  nvy  other  French 

rt.  Tbe  perspicuity  of  bis  mind  appeara 
his  Dietionnaire  phtioBophique  and  other 
philosopbicAl  workB ;  and  bis  wit  in  his  novels, 
ivhiob,  notwithstmidiMg  their  lioentioQsne8s,  are 
modib  of  tibeir  kind,  llis  varioos  books  on  his- 
tory, CkarUn  XII.,  Le  i^i'^le  de  Louit  XIV., 
JJe»»ai  nir  ic4  maur$  da  nationg^  aro  still  rosuX 
wVBti  pro&t  and  plei^aro,  while  bis  bolkj  cor- 
rwpondcnco  ispoarct'lr  excelled  by  thfit  of  ?ifnie. 
de  S&v'^iiL  If  Yoltuau  inuy  be  said  to  bavo 
teen  tbe  master  of  miDds,  J.  J.'  RonsMOW  wsa  the 
mn^tcr  of  f  onl^s.  JJh  pa=!sionato  eloqtienc©  con- 
qpei'  '!  thy  coldcstaad  eventhomo6tpr^udiced; 
doqucnce  IndM^  li  the  mainspring  of  all  Ida 
work  a.  As  a  proee  writer  be  has  no  soperior, 
scarcely  an  equal  among  the  most  perfect  of  bis 
rivals.  His  first  e^^y,  Diaeoun  eontre  le*  tcience* 
4t  U»  arU,  which  bo  wrote  when  88  years  of  age, 
was  a  declaration  of  war  against  civilization ;  the 
socond,  Ori'jine  de  Vintgalittparmi  les  liommes., 
was  aa  attack  tmoa  tbe  existing  eooial  order. 
In  his  J&auU  ho  cbvnf  a  vMonnry  plan  of  «da- 
cation,  and  in  bis  Contrat  aodal  pnu  In'rac d  tlio 
principles  of  popidttr  aoTereign^  and  universal 
Mifirage.  Hts  mmdU  JIWpIm  ia  •  mnvel  in 
which  lovo  and  piiradox  ftro  Wended  to;,n  tlii  r, 
while  bis  Cm/emions  excited  a  mixed  feeling 
of  sympathy  and  disgnet  Buffim  oeenpled  m 
less  a^^itatc-u  sphere,  devotinfj  hi"?  !:ihor'^  to  ti  c 
<ieacription  of  nature;  and  liis  great  JJutoira 
fiahmtte  la  a  sciaotMc  and  literary  monmnent, 
\T!iir»i  time  r.in  scarcely  injure.  Diderot,  n 
pas^ouate  and  incorrect  writer,  and  D'^Umii* 
hmtt,  a  great  geooNitar,  ibnndcd  the  Bnei^U- 
pidie^  a  vast  review  of  liuman  knowledge,  often 
threatening  to  social  order,  always  hostile  to 
religion,  llelvotius  in  his  treatise  De  Vesprit., 
D^Holbach  in  his  Syttime  de  la  natvre^  La- 
nottrte  in  \m  Ilomme-maehine^  and  Raynal  in 
IiIb  Hixtoirr.  philo9ophigue  de*  deuz  Indm^  fu 
exceeded  the  destructive  doctrines  of  the  ency- 
olcqp«9dists  \  while  other  writers,  euch  as  the  vir> 
iooai  Vanvenai^aes,  Oondillao,  a  most  perspica- 
ons  analytic  pliilosopher,  Mably,  a  bold  jniblieist, 
and  Coudorcet,  who  wrote  afterward  au  £squia4 
detprogrhde  Vetprit  humain,  mostly  kept  on  the 
aide  of  moderation.  The  varions  branches  of  lit^ 
eratoro  connected  with  philosophy  were  tbe  most 
productive ;  bat  the  otliers  were  far  from  being 
neglected,  as  appowa  from  the  following  names 
which  we  take  almost  at  random.  Or^billon  and 
Ducis,  both  tragic  poets  appealing,  the  former  to 
terror,  tho  latter  to  sympathy;  Gilbert,  a  tlior- 
ongh  enemy  of  Voltaire  and  tliaencyclopa>dtrts, 
and  a  satirist  t»f  uncotnmon  power;  LeSape,  tho 
anthor  of  GUBlat^  the  roost  p^ect  aovel  of  the 
age,  aiMl  of  TuneenU  perhaps  tiie  best  eomedy 
next  to  those  of  MoHltc  ;  lieanrnarchni-.  w  lione 
SarHer  d4  HicilU  was  as  it  were  the  signal  of 
Wvfeoliott;  Bcmaviliidafii  FSerre,tbe«it]ior 


PmU  et  Yirgime;  Booloa.  KUe.  Beknnayi 
■■d  8t  SImoii,  wboae  Mtmnrm  have  gained  « 

doscrved  r.  I  .T  rity:  Rarth^Iemy,  %vho  wrote tht 
Voyage  du  jeunc  Anaeharm  «n  Oriee;  Rnl^ 
bidre,  a  fatatofittil  essayist ;  PTiftvost,  who  pro> 
dnced  tbe  novel  of  ^f'l^ion  Lacaut;  Mar* 
moutel,  tbe  author  of  Beluaire;  and  Lebnui| 
the  lyric  poet.  The  age  waa  not  poetfeals 
poetry  hod  degenerated  into  verse-making,  ana 
tho  verse-makers,  in  imitation  of  Tbomson^s 
"Seasons,"  indulged  in  all  sorts  of  descriptive 
pierps.  I)elillo,  the  most  skilful  of  them,  gained 
a  reputation  by  translating,  not  without  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  aoooracy,  tbe  **0«oiigics"  of  Vbv 
gil  Toward  tbe  end  of  the  century  imitation 
was  tbe  order  of  the  day,  and  the  only  poet 
who  was  gifted  with  originality,  Andr6  Ch6- 
nier,  died  on  the  scaffold  before  liis  be^t  tfTu- 
siona  were  published. — Neither  the  revulutioa 
nor  tho  empire  was  favorable  to  litentlM.  Some 
tragediesanertbe  classical  pattern,  among  which 
tho^  of  Joseph  Oh6nier  may  be  mentioned,  a 
few  light  comedies,  beside  novels  and  short 
poems,  were  not  sufficient  to  relieve  tbe  general 
dnlnesa.  Mroe.  de  BtaCl  and  Ch&teaubriand  were 
tho  forerunners  of  a  revival,  but  tlie  improve- 
ment was  perbape  owing  less  to  the  CorinM 
and  DAUemtigm  the  fbmer,  Le  gmie  du 
Christ  ianitme  and  Lfsmurtyrg  of  the  latter,  than 
to  tbe  influence  npon  tbe  pablio  taste  of  tbe  maa- 
terpleoeeofEngHd)  and  German  Iltanitura,  whloli 
f  nind  more  aih5  wmjtk-  n  huircTb  in  France,  The 
romantic  school  now  inaugurated  a  new  era. 
Through  tho  eaterttons  of  many  young  and  ori- 
ginal writers  new  life  was  infused  into  nearly 
every  branch  of  literaturei  poetry,  bistort',  phi- 
loaophy,  and  the  HafBOUu  An  ammated  contro- 
versy was  maintained  in  pamphlets  and  peri- 
odicals, between  tbe  supporters  of  reform  and 
tbe  adherents  of  the  euaeical  school ;  but  tiie 
contcpt  reached  its  ntmost  fury  when  .Alexrin- 
dre  Dumas,  Victor  Uugo,  Alfred  do  Vigny, 
Fr^dMo  Soulid,  and  others  produced  on  tM 
stage  dramas  framed  according  to  their  own 
ideas  of  the  Shakesperian  style.  Tbe  perform* 
'anoes  oiP  ttiese  dramas  were  indeed  regular  bat- 
tle*'  hetwoen  tho  opposing  literary  pfirtir?^ :  nnd 
it  was  only  at  the  end  of  several  years  that  tiie 
yotmger  body  of  combatants  came  out  victori- 
ous. Among  the  plays  which  were  thus  received 
with  both  enthusiasm  and  censure,  Henri  HI, 
0t  m  «our,  A  ntony^  TeretOy  and  Angile^  by  Dumas, 
Ihniani,  Marion  Delormc,  Lucrice  JBorgitt^  and 
Le  roi  $'amuMy  by  Hago,  are  still  remembered ; 
while  numberless  pieces,  t^ucce^sfbl  at  tbe  time, 
have  since  fallen  into  complete  oblivion.  In  fiwti 
the  only  gain  resulting  from  this  protracted  di»> 
puto  was  tho  abrogation  of  tho  obsolete  rules 
which  bad  so  long  regulated  tbe  French  atage. 
A  reaollonary  movement  waa  attempted  when 
the  illustrious  actress  Rachel  appeared  with  such 
Striking  effect  in  tbe  tragedies  of  ComeiUe  and 
Baoine.  Bootard  and  I^»nr  Bt  Ybarv  returned 
to  tbe  old  form  of  trapedy  ;  but  the  Lvcriee  of 
the  former  and  tbe  VirginU  of  the  latter  en- 
joyed but  eph— Mwdancctw^  while  the  **fidioe( 
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of  Good  Sense,'*  as  Uie  adherents  of  this  move- 
ment  were  styled,  reckons  onlj  a  Ibw  light  com- 
edies by  Jinilo  Ar^ncr.  This  school  had  been 
preceded  in  the  tragic  iiae  by  Casiuiir  Dekvignc, 
wba^gr&dually  deviating  from  the  classical  model, 
attempted  to  reconcile  the  classic  and  the  ro- 
mantic systems,  in  his  Marino  Falitro^  La  en- 
Jimt*  d'£douardt  and  LoutM  XL  Keanwhilo 
Engine  Scribe,  who  never  gave  a  thought  to 
this  literary  quarrel,  was  day  by  day  increasing 
his  enormous  stock  of  successful  coinodies,  or 
rather  vaudevilles,  on  a  larger  or  smaller  ecnle. 
Novels,  which,  wim  the  exception  of  De  Vi^y's 
Cinq-Mars^  liad  been  tic^irci  1 noticed  during  tho 
excitement  of  dramatic  reform,  became  tho  ra^ 
•I  aoon  as  thfs  was  on  the  point  of  being 
plished.  Georf^o  Sand  (Mmo.  Diidovant)  ftc- 
qulred  reputation  bv  her  Indiana  (1B82),  and 
•nbseanently  eateblisnecllier  didm  to  beoonsid- . 
ered  the  most  ndmiral  stylist  of  her  time  by 
her  subsequent  performunccs,  VaUntinty  Lelia, 
Jiaeque*^  Andriy  Simon.,  Mauprat^  Conmtelo^  Le 
chamvi.,  Lx  mare  au  dialU,  Iai  petiU  Fadette, 
La^fiUeuU^  and  Lhomnw  de  neige.  Alexandre 
Domai,  the  inexhaustil>lo  story-teller,  has  won 
nnequalldd  popularity  by  his  TroiM  moruqw- 
tairei^  Vingt  ana  aprm.  Le  vicomte  deBragelonnt^ 
Le  eomte  de  Monte  Chrieto,  Joseph  BaUamo,  Le 
eoUier  de  la  rcine,  Ange  Pitou^  La  eomtcme  de 
Charny,  and  other  recitals,  in  all  filling  hun- 
dreds of  volumes.  Eugene  Sue  ale<j  had  his  days 
of  glory,  "^vltcn  Lcs  iny$Ure»  de  Paris.,  Le  Jut/ 
trrantjUud  Martin  Venfant  troure  depicted  with 
(j^aring  colors  the  secret  nnd  most  sliameftd  mis* 
cries  of  scx-iety.  lluiioro  do  Balzac  undertook 
to  present, under  the  title  o( La  comidit  humaine^ 
a  dagnerrootype  of  evenr  aspect  of  French  so- 
ciety during  Ills  time;  uiis  immense  work  was 
interrupted  by  death ;  but  some  parts  of  it,  com- 
plete in  themselves,  are  invaluable  for  depth 
of  observation  and  acnteness  of  delineation : 
JEuginie  Orandet^  Le  Pire  Goriot,  La  recherche 
de  rabsolu,  Le  conirat  die  mariitf/e,  Modes''  J// 
ffnon,  Le»  j^ren*  nawuru^Lu  eeiMt  de  la  vis 
privie^  Ao.  FrMOTw  Sonn^,  who,  aMiotigh  bis 
popularity  13  not  a-i  gro.i[,  i%  nearly  th6  eqnal 
of  those  we  have  Just  named,  evinoed  uooom- 
non  tdents  In  bis  bistorioal  novels  of  aoutiitm 
Franco,  among  which  Lc  vicomte  de  Mzier*  spe- 
oially  deserres  to  be  mentioned.  Still  greater 
power  dianoterind  bis  ptotam  from  tbe  soeial 
world :  La  lionne^  La  comteue  de  Montrion,  J>i- 
aMetLouite,Le  lion  amour etix^  oadLetmemoiree 
d»  dkible,  Alpbonse  Kurr  in  his  Sou*  let  til- 
leuh,  Midi  A  qnatorze  7ieure3,  Genetikte^  Clotilde^ 
and  numerous  short  tales,  has  given  unrivalled 
specimens  of  good  sense,  fine  feeling,  and  genu- 
ine humor,  lly  tlic  r  riginality,  delicacv  of  style, 
and  charm  of  fancy  ^Yhich  Alfred  de  Musset  dis- 
played in  his  noutellee^  such  as  Fridine  ei  Ber- 
mreite^  Emmrlinr,  r.rs  dcux  maitrettet^  Lefili  dn 
TiUm^  and  Mimi  Pinsoih,  ha  iti  entitled  to  a  high 
Tank  as  a  novelist.  Such  is  also  the  case  with 
Proimer  MA nm <'•<:>,  -^^boio  flironiquc  du  temps 
du  Charles  /A'.,  Coiomba^  Le  vase  £Lrtt»que^  and 
ulfwiM  MMstaMgemtof  theirfciiid.  Besida 


those  masters  of  novel-writing  wo  can  tner^ 
mention  their  contemporaries,  Kmo.  CLirlti 
Roybaud,  Mme.  Jlniilo  de  Girardin,  TL^.t;.'iL]) 
Gautier,  Jules  Sandeau,  £milo  tSuuvesiK,  PiaJ 
F6val,  and  M^ry.  A  new  generation  of  Harp 
tollers  has  been  rising  within  the  last  kv  jitt^ 
whose  powers  are  scarcely  to  bo  comDcni]  r.:ij 
their  predecessors,  but  who,  nevertLtiesa,  are 
not  devoid  of  talent  Some  of  them  Idoo^  to 
what  they  themselves  call  the  '*realinKb«il" 
They  are  lleuri  Murger,  Alexandre  Dona  jiJt, 
Champflwy,  £mest  Feydtta,  sad  Qmhs 
flanbert  OotaTO  Fenillet,  die  sneeadU  » 

tlinr  nf  TjC  roman  d*un  jeune  homme  jyj'srrt, 
and  £dmood  About  deserve  to  be  mentioiMi 
PoeCrT' is  fiur  from  being  as  popular  in  FhwtM 
tho  novel,  and  poets  have  been  and  are  vtrj 
ftlightl;  r^arded  bj  the  public ;  bat  foor  of  tkn 
have  radi  dainis  to  aomlrsmn  tito  le  Iw 
even  to  tho  least  poetical  minds;  tln^o  m  T>!- 
ranger,  LamarUne,  Victor  Hugo,  and  Alined  tb 
Mossel  The  fiist  naoMd,  who  wrots  nothinf 
but  s  m^r=',  is  at  onco  tho  most  Dationsl  »ndti« 
most  popular  of  all,  as  well  as  the  best  koovn  in 
foreign  countries.  Although  GODg-makersanii' 
merous  in  France,  there  is  ouly  ono  vht  icstrm 
to  be  mentioned  after  l^raugor;  thb  Pi^fte 
Dapont,  who,  howaver,  stands  far  behind  Lis 
master.  Lamartine,  whose  effu«ioD4  pr  a 
happy  combination  of  harmony,  Luam  k'u- 
ing,  and  religious  sentiment,  b  Uio  great  inc- 
ite of  all  mind«*  thjit  incline  to  fcntimentslity 
and  reverie,  liis  ModitaUoM^  BarmonitKiil 
JlmitUUmtnU  poitiqumt  Ins  Joeel^n  tsA  CivSt 
d'un  ange,  havo  left  many  vestiges  in  the  mem- 
ory of  hia  contomporaricd,  aod  are  still  rewl, 
admired,  and  learned  by  heart.  Uis  friend  ui 
rival,  Victor  Hugo,  perhaps  Lis  Bopenor  ia 
point  of  strength  and  variety,  though  not  gifttJ 
with  tho  same  graceful  charm,  ha^  writt.  d  i- 
volnminoas^.  His  Oda  «t  balladOt  OriaiM 
Feuillee  d'aiuUmne^  Chami$  du  eripvtnh 
inter ieures,  Les  rayons  et  les  ojnlrct, 
tmplatiMiLvo  poeina  of  sentimeat  and  Uiej; 
wbfle  fab  GUUmmttB  are  bitter  astires  igiiiet 
Napoleon  HI.  and  his  associates.  Alfrti  it 
Musset,  the  most  independent,  and  nerbapt^ 
most  original,  of  the  four,  has  publisbed  oolj 
two  small  volumes  under  the  modest  i]','---^ 
tion  of  Foisie*.  His  £0x00  among  tlie  liw;^j 
fhiternltT'  was  great  from  bis  first  appeAiantt; 
his  popularity  i«  s'ill  gaining  ground  bat  m» 
scarcely  extended  beyond  Uie  liuiits  of  fM«- 
Among  the  many  other  poets  CasimirM- 
vigne,  who'^c  Mruenienne*  rivalled  fbri'tiJ* 
the  suooetM  ot  Lamartine^s  Meditatim,  *^ 
Augusta  Bafbtor,  the  nerrons  antbor  of  U)« 
lambesy  must  not  be  forgotten.  Of 
recent  poets,  the  only  one  who  can  bo  cla>i«d  o 
tho  iane  eategory  Is  Victor  de  la  Me, 
elegant  productions  havo  been  rewanled  bJ 
bis  election  to  the  French  aeademy.— H«*"J 
te  undoubtedly  tho  most  snccesifol  branch 
modern  French  literature.  Ahirgcr 
of  valuable  historical  works  have  been  pom* 
ed  within  the  last  S6  jetis  than  doiiag  «J 
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other  ecpal  period  of  time;  and  the  ta»te  for 
rach  perfbnnances  is  still  on  the  increase.  M. 
Gni«)^  the  great  philosophical  oxpounder  of  to- 
dal  ioititutions  and  moral  reTolutiono.  aod  Aq> 
cutbi  Thierry,  tho  Brtiitio  bfstorian  of  the  mid* 
ale  apes,  stand  forem<»t  anions  iho  promoters  of 
Um  historical  movement.  The  £mtu  mtr  Phit- 
tairt  d$  I¥once^  hj  the  ibrmer,  the  ffittoin 
dr.  h  ritiluation  cn  Europe  et  cn  France,  which 
he  wrote  before  engaging  activelj  in  pKxlitical 
lift),  and  hit  Bt$e«ir«  dew  rhoUttim  tPAnfU- 
terre,  whicli  he  ^a,^  comp^ctrd  s-inro  he  L-ft  tho 
ministry  in  1848,  are  mouuuieutii  of  iihilu!K>ph- 
kd  Uitory ;  while  the  leUm  mir  VhUtoin  dt 
France  of  Tliicrry,  liis  ITUtoire  de  la  eonqiiiU 
de  PAngleterre  par  let  Kormands.  his  MicU$ 
dm  tmp$  MhimnffieiUj  and  his  SkMn  d$  ta 
formation  du  tiers-^tat  en  France,  present  a 
happy  combination  of  dramatic  narrative  and 
penpicnons  discrimination.  Throe  writers htve 
devoted  their  efft  rt^  to  a  full  recitalof  the  gen- 
eral history  of  Frjuice:  Sismondi,  wlioso  vo- 
Imninons  work  is  an  ineKbttUtible  mine  of 
knowledffo  and  thorough  research;  Miclielet, 
who  comhincs  the  profound  learning  of  a  Bene* 
diotine  monk  with  the  humorons  fancy  of  a 
poet;  and  ln>t  hut  not  loa^t,  Henri  Martin,  who, 
under  tlie  impulse  of  patriotic  enthusiasm,  has 
Buc^^folly  embodied  in  his  book  tho  reialti 
of  modem  science,  while  infusing  into  its  papes 
a  lively  and  never  skckening  interest.   De  Ba- 
rante,  after  giving  (1624)  in  his  HUtoire  det 
dtte$  de  Bmrgogne  an  attractive  specimen  of 

?>urely  narrative  history,  has  recently  published 
li-storiesof  the  French  convention  and  of  tho  di- 
rectory, in  M'hich  his  monarchical  predilections 
we  strongly  apparent.  Therevolntionnry  period 
has  engaged  tlio  attention  of  many  liistoriaj  s, 
among  wiiom  the  most  prominent  xure  Thiers, 
Hignetf  Michclet,  and  Loafs  Blwio.  The  first 
of  tho  four,  by  h\B  Hutoirc  de  la  revolution,  at 
once  gained  a  well-deserved  popularity,  which 
cave  him  an  introdootion  into  poliUeal  ufe ;  he 
is  now  completing  hb  HUtoire  dv  witulat  et 
ds  Pempu^  which  places  him  ia  a  stUl  higher 
rank  as  a  writer  end  paUieist  The  bbfccHries 
of  Michelet  and  Louis  Blanc  nre  marked  witli 
strong  democratic  opinions;  wliile  that  of  Mi- 
^et,  a  viTid  yet  Buostantial  dcetch,  bears  the 
injpres3  of  xiliilosophical  impartiality.  This 
writer  has  ako  produced  several  miscellaneous 
historical  works  which  are  highly  valued :  Mi*- 
toire  de  Marie  Stmrt,  Charles  Quint,  $an  abdi- 
cation et  ta  morty  Philippe  II.  ei  Antonio  Peret, 
and  a  large  compilation,  HittoirtdMnifoiiatimu 
Telaiires  d  la  gueccMion  dCEtpagne,  c^-ntnining 
t>eantlful  uarrativea,  preceded  by  aa  ndmirablo 
Introduction.   Lamartino  also  figures  among 
tho   historians:  liia  Hiitoire  da  Girondins, 
which  appeared  in  1847,  created  a  deep  sensa- 
tion by  its  magnificent  style  and  enthusiastic 
epiriL    He  has  since  published  the  Hietoire  dee 
eonstituant*^  Hittoire  de  la  reetauration,  Hii- 
toire de  Turquie^  &c.y  more  remarkable  for 
showy  eloquence  than  soundness  and  accuracy, 
aa  he  too  oAen  contents  himself  witli  clothing 


in  splendid  lang:nflgo  tho  researches?  of  others. 
Such  is  not  tho  case  with  A.  do  Vhuiubellu,  tliO 
autliurof  an  exceWentHistoiredelarestauration 
(1814-1830),  deserving  of  more  fame  than  it 
has  gained.  Great  hratorioal  publications  are 
in  progress  under  tho  patronage  of  the  govern- 
ineot  or  of  learned  sodetiei^  the  (hUeetion  dn 
kiHcrUnt  de  IWnies,  and  the  BUMre  tittimire 
de  la  France,  among  tho  number.  An  associa- 
tion of  professors  and  learned  men,  under  the 
direction  of  Dnray,  are  poUishing  a  HUtoire 
vnivenelle,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  general 
reader ;  that  is,  a  series  of  special  histories  com- 
pressed within  the  Hniits  of  one  or  two  Tolomea^ 
and  bringing  tlio  annnb  of  all  rations  to  about 
the  date  of  ttieir  pubUcation.  YiUemain  ought 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  historians^  not  only 
for  his  Ifimfoire  dc  CromweU,  but  above  all  for 
the  admirable  pictures  of  men  and  society  in  hie 
excdlent  Tableaux  de  la  littirature  in  the  18th 
century  nnd  tho  middle  ages,  and  his  Souvenirs 
cQuicrnporuim.  As  a  lecturer  and  a  critic  no  man 
has  contributed  more  to  thedifltasion  of  enlarged 
literary  doctrines,  healthy  principles,  and  good 
taste. — Archieology  han  not  been  neglected,  as 
is  evidenced  hj  uo  works  of  Letrone,  Raoul- 
Rnrhptte,  and  more  recently  by  those  of  r?enl6, 
L  Acropde  d'Atheiua  and  Etudes  sur  Ic  Ptlopon- 
niee.  Champollion  threw  new  light  upon  an- 
cient Egypt  oy  his  system  of  deciphering  -hiero- 
glyphics. The  study  of  oriental  languages,  pro- 
moted by  Sylvestre  de  Sacy,  is  etill  success- 
fallv  carried  on,  the  most  recent  publications 
of  interest  being  those  of  Ernest  Kenan  upon 
the  Semitic  languages.  The  works  of  Abel  do 
B^mnsat  have  been  valuable  contributions  to  tite 
oeoidental  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  literature. 
— Moral  philosophy  was  I  ro  u^ht  back  to  ppir- 
itualist  ^lociples  bj  the  natural  reaction  against 
the  nurterialkm  of  the  meoeffing  age.  This 
revolution,  prepared  by  Koyer-Collard,  Ifdne 
de  Birao,  and  others,  hais  been  accomplidied  bj 
Victor  Cousin  and  ms  disciples,  who,  under  ttie 
name  of  eclectism,  unfurk  1  i!jc  banner  of  spir- 
itualism. The  eloquent  lectures  which  Cousin 
delivered  el  the  fiorbomie  eseroised  t  powerfiil 
influence  over  tho  rising  generation ;  thev  havo 
been  printed,  with  corrections  and  considerable 
additions,  under  tho  title  of  Coun  de  jpAt'toet- 
7  /  Fr  I  omenta  de  pJdlosophie,  Hutrai,  duheatt^ 
et  du  bien.  Joufi'rov  and  Damiron,  who  ac- 
knowledged him  as  their  master,  eontrihuted  to 
theprogre«8ofthe8ame  doctrines,  which  are  still 
advocate«l  by  Cousins  younger  disciples,  £milo 
Saisset,  Am6d^  Jacques,  Yacherot,  Paul  Janet, 
Adolpho  Frank,  and  Julea  Simon.  The  books 
of  tho  last  named,  I>u  dcioir,  De  la  Ubcrti  de 
conscience^  and  lie  la  liberti,  aro  among  the 
most  meritorious  performances  for  healthfulness 
of  tone,  honesty  of  purpose,  and  generosity  of 
mind.  Besido  the  eclectic  school,  four  philo- 
eophcr»  of  great  originality  and  unoummoa 

Fowcr  have  shone  each  in  his  own  sphere,  viz.; 
oseph  de  Maistre,  tho  blunt  apologist  of  abso- 
lute power,  in  his  treatise  Du  jxtpct  and  the 
eccentric  author  of  the  JSMrim  d$  St.  Pitm^ 


bourffj  Bonaid,  whcL  ia  his  Ligulatim  primir  the  United  StAtet,  L600  lecher,  Rowt,  Adclphi 

IIm^  fts  well  as  his  oHrar  pfaOosoplitos]  writings,  Blanqai,  TrtAMo  Basttil^  Am  Oielnt,  Dt 

upheld  the  <  :iu-g  of  monarchy  and  tho  church  ;  Beanmont,  nn  1  T^aTocqneviUe.  These kstUo 

BaUaocbe,  the  xuxatio  dreamer,  who,  in  his  PoZ-  are  well  knuwa  ia  Amorioa  by  their  boob  Ik 

iNflnMssoflja^  sttsmptod  to  represent  tfaroogh  9y$thm  pfnitmUaire  am  Stmt  Unit,  Uarii^  n 

a  series  of  symholical  narratives  cour  fir !  in  a  Vcvlmofjeanx  Etut*  UnU,  &ni  Deh  SiwcratU 

poetical  style  the  ▼arioos  phases  of  the  historj  en  Amirique.   The  admirable  histonalcnjs 

of  nankfaid;  and  Lamennids,  who,  at  first  s  of  Laferrfere  upon  French  JorispradiMinMl 

bold  and  indepond  nt  defenaer  of  tho  papal  not  bo  forgotten.   The  poOtical  wiitnivho 

power,  was  gradualij  led  to  l>eoome  the  adTo>  des^vo  to  be  named)  even  after  the  intmaof 

cata  of  pore  dmnocracy.  His  Buai  mr  findi^  llie  daily  qaestfoos  Hbsf  tpeated  ii  goot,  in 

firenci  en  mntQre  de  religion,  Lrs  jmro'cx  rf^un  noinorous.    Among  them  are  Airoiuid  Cind; 

eroyant^  Le  liore  dupeupU,  Une  toix  de  prison^  the  model  joomolist,  Goorier,  so  iktultah 

KoAEwuim  d'une pniloaophis,  show  the  variona  known  daring  hie  lifetime  as  Paul  hm,  • 

steps  of  this  tranformation,  while  they  are  placed  gneron^  ex^eanonnicr  d  ehetal ;  Conuim,)a 

among  the  masterpieces  of  French  ©loquonce.  imitator,  perhans  las  oqnal  in  point  of  pua^g 

On  the  publication  of  his  first  porformanco,  he  and  wit,  tliongh  far  from  posseisiog  tbe  mat 

had  been  styled  the  **  Ohristian  RouBseau."  Tho  c]a«<!irfi1  y>f'rfooti()n.   Tho  French  e==aTi«t3  434 

Court  dephilMophiepotitite  of  Auguste  Conite,  literary  critics  are  a  legion,   biivcitxe  de  Sacf 

partsofwhieh  have  oeenreprodaced  in  English  and  St  Marc  Girardin,  who  hare  bothbcd 

byO.  n.Lowef?,  ITarrietMartincaii,  andProf.Qil-  admitted  to  the  French  academy,  the  fwnw 

lespie,  offers  a  connected  system  of  philosophy,  merely  as  a  journalist,  the  latttr  oa  aMwaitrf 

erabodying  ideas  derived  from  Hegel  and  various  his  versatile  talents  as  a  politick  writer,  ibl* 

Frencli  socialist  philosophers.   Amon^  these,  critic,  and  olcgant  lecturer;  Philarete Cbal^ 

fit  Simon  and  Fourier  are  incontrovertibly  tho  Otvillier-Fleury,  Ernest  Renan,  Bippotrte 

most  oonsplcnons;  and  although  tlieir  doctrines  paud,  Henri  Taino,  and  finally  Jules  Janin,  &e 

have  been  rejected  as  a  whole,  they  have  oxer-  dramalio  ieailletODist    Qustave  Fliadte  ao4 

oiscd  a  powerfol  Influence  over  tho  present  Bto.  Benre  are  entitled  to  a  prondatttfSiae to 

generation.    Pierre  Leroux  is  in  some  sort  one  this  class  of  writers  ;  tho  former  is  a  soradind 

of  th«ir  disciples ;  and  his  principal  work,  J)»  nosparinff  critic,  ia  tho  fine  arts  as  veil  aiBtetw 

rhwnaniU,  de  ton  principe^  et  d»  ton  oamfr,  store;  the  latter  ezeels  In  the  dalatBlita of 

has  commanded  great  attention.  Tho  histtirinn  literary  characters,  :i:  J  has  &l^'>  pulli-M  1 

Michelet  takes  rtaik.  among  faacifiil  philosophera  Tableau  de  la  poUie  I'ranfaite  auW  tUtU  aad 

by  hfs  last  book,  XMrnsiw*.  TboimrionabraiMliw  ihistorroftfaePOrt-BoyallslR.  OhulMleBi' 

of  natnral  philosopliy  boa-t  of  many  original  musat  and  Albert  do  Broglie,  re;ni!ar  cotitribc- 

aad  poweiihl  writervat  the  head  of  whom  wo  toia  to  the  Jtettte  dee  deux  numda^  give  ihdr^ 

most  vlaoe  Qeoi^  Onvler,  aotftor  of  Le  rign§  iention  to  bbtorieal  matters  from  a  t>hlkHO[  Lxil 

aniffuu  distrihn!-  ,P,rpr'.K  5  ?i  nr  jtinitatufn^  and  or  religious  point  of  view.   Tli^ophilo  Gm  itr, 

Jjteeherehet  tur  let  ottemenlt  fossil^  with  an  ad-  Edmond  About,  I..6on  Delaborde,  Yiltt,  Dti^ 

miraUo  Introduction  entitled  Dieeourt  tur  lee  close,  have  particularly  devoted  thcm>olus  to 

rirohtlions  du  globf.    Cuvier's  rival,  fiticnno  flno  art  criticism ;  Delecluse,  Fius,  Hector ^^ 

Geoffrey  St  Hilaire,  must  of  ooum  be  mention-  Hoz,  Fiorentiiio,  Scudo,  to  musical  matters. 

ad  after  him.   The  son  of  tho  latter,  Isidore,  ia  **  chroniclers,"  who  weekly  tslk  of  •"""■J 

worthy  of  his  father,  and  many  disciples  of  these  events  in  socie^,  and  whose  origin  must  bo  tneei  ■ 

great  men,  among  whom  are  Dumcril,  Jussieu,  to  the  witty  Lettret  ParUicmet^  which  1C» 

and  Alcido  d'Orbignv,  have  been  and  aro  pub-  Girardin,  under  the  assumednameof  "  Vica«t» 

lishing  works  which  expound  with  clearness  and  Delaunay,"  published  in  tho  ji^unuJ  la  pn^ 

elegance  the  latest  scientific  discoveries.    Min-  have  become  a  body  by  thcm*«ivcfi,  owiiif  ^ 

endogy  boasts  of  filie  de  Beaumont,  Beudant,  EugC  noGuinot,  Jules  Leoomte,  Philippe  B'^'^'' 

and  I>  ;fr'F)(>y  ;  chemistry  and  physics  of  Th**--  Ururi  de  Pdne,  &c.    Alpbon^  Karr,8i»B»* 

nard  and  Dumas,  Gay-Lussac,  and  Despretz.  i»t  ui  the  guiso  of  a  lively  critic,  in  his  mcstli^ 

French  medical  literature  is  particularly'  rich,  €hiipe*y  which  are  card'ally  preserved  ia 

firomthe  contributions  of  Bicliat,  Broussais,  Cor-  form,  is  always  witty,  sensible,  and  haaflB* 

visart,  Mageadie,  Trousseau,  and  many  others.  The  literary  moveuient  which  oonMDSBSWnj" 

Hathematioal  sciences  have  distinguished  rep-  the  restoration  is  now  nearlv  exhauttcJ;^ 

resentatives  in  lAgrange,  Laplace,  Ampt^ro,  Biot,  although  there  has  been  no  udliDg  off  j*"?^ 

and  especially  Arago,  who  has  no  eqnal  for  lectual  activity,  the  rising  genenrtion 

clearness  of  exposition  and  persjiicnity  of  style,  do  not  seem  on  tlie  wholo  to  ccjual  their  piw- 

Among  the  travelleca  whoso  writings  have  been  oesaora.— deo  Mietoire  UUimre  de  la  iVa«^ 

of  most  servfoeto  adenee  or  wbobaTeattrwstod  by  Dom  lUtret  and  othar  BanedtoliBS  amu^ 

particular  attention  are  FrevRsinet,  Duperrcv,  continued  bv  members  of  the  institute  rM  ^ 

bumont  d'UrviUe,  Ron6  Caiil6,  Victor  Jacoub-  4to.,  1738-1868) ;  Hittoire liUiraindek Fr^ 

niont,Fontanier,andlatter1jFatb«rHQo.-4fany  emtUWaUeU, by Ampdre(8««la,18S9;iJ)> 

able  pons  liave  beon  devoted  to  political  econ-  TahUim  de  la  UtthatureaumoyfnA'jOj  • 

omy  and  philosophy :  Michel  Chevalier,  whose  main  (3  vols.  12mo.,  last  ed_  1857);  ^ff"!? , 
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rardiQ  aod  Pbilardte  0baal«8  (1827) ;  T(^Imu  d« 
la  poi$U  Franfaue  au  16*  $iicle,  by  Ste.  Beuve 
(1828) ;  IlUtoire  de  la  littirature  FnmsoiM^hs 
Demogeot  (now  cd.,  1  vol.,  1857). 

FRANCill,  AusoNio,  nn  Itnlian  anthor,  bOTB 
in  Pepli,  Siirtiiniii,  iti  1820,  From  a  Koman 
Catholic  pric-^l  lio  becnine  a  ratiouaJLstio  pfailo- 
M^diier,  and  adopted  tho  above  name,  his  real 
name  bcin{<  Cristoforo  Bonavino.  In  his  intro- 
daction  to  his  principal  work.  La  FHosoJia  (UUe 
ncmle  Italiane  (1862),  he  states  tho  ground  of 
his  oooversion:  **When  I  had  examined  the 
doctrines  of  the  varions  Gatholio  schools,  I 
tnrned  to  the  principles  of  tlic  Jansenists;  next 
I  consulted  Protestant  systems,  interrogated 
tho  pbilosophy  of  the  past  century,  ponoered 
the  works  of  modorn  critics  toucbinfr  religious 
grmbolfli  and  fin^L  indispatahle,  uniiopdacli,- 
ib1»  ctmolnrioD  in  wnicih  mj  miiul  ftmnd  vert 
wra>  til]-*:  In  reason  resides  tho  supreme  crite- 
rion of  all  truth."  Mittermajer  in  Germany,  and 
ICiohelet  In  Fnoiee,  deokred  him  to  m  th« 
^  Ifi^icinn  rjid  i  ritic  of  modern  times.  The 
titles  of  his  works  are :  La  religwne  del  secolo 
XIX(165Z)  \  AfipendiM  deOa  Jiloeq/ia  (1858); 
n  tentimento  (1864) ;  II  razionalUmo  del  po^polo 
[185fi);  rationalima  (in  French,  with  an 
mtrodnction  by  D.  Bancet,  Bnumk,  1858). 

FRANCnE  COMTfi  (free  county),  or  coun- 
ty of  Burpundj,  an  ancient  province  on  the  E. 
frontier  of  France^  bounded  N.  by  tho  Faucilles, 
nnd  E.  by  the  Jura  monntain.s,  S.  by  Burgnndj, 
and  W.  by  Burgundy  and  Champagne.  CapitaL 
I ^>e<»n(on.  It  isdnlned  by  the  Sa6no,  Donbs,  ana 
\'.'.'\.  is  partly  covered  witli  fsire:>t^,  find  oontlins 
iKJuaudcoiil  iiiiued,  iaurbl«»pHrnes,and  saltpita. 
The  oonntrj  was  originally  inhabited  by  the  So- 
qnanl,  and  rnlled  ?tfaxima  Sequanornm  \y  tlio 
llomans.  Ju  tiio  bth  century  it  was  occupied 
by  tlie  Bm^gondiana,  and  then  became  a  part  of 
the  Prankish  dominions;  after  the  disruption 
of  the  Carlovingian  empire  it  belonged  to  the 
kingdom  of  the  two  Burgundies,  from  which  it 
fell  to  the  German  empire.  It  was  then  gov* 
erned  by  its  own  counts,  although  the  name  of 
Francho  Comt6  does  not  occur  In  f  )ro  tlio  mid- 
dle of  the  lltb  oentoqr;  the  ork;in  of  this  name 
is  Bttribvted  totiiefteeoom  of  the  oonu  try  from 
all  taxes  and  imposts,  save  a  cert  lin  ^inw  fjraut- 
ed  aonaaUiy  to  the  sovereign  under  the  title  of 
afreet  A  fittle  later  it  wm  also  styled  the 
palatine  county  of  Bnr^mdy.  In  1884  it  fell  to 
Che  Valois  house  of  Burgundv  by  the  jmarriaM 
of  Ibnnerite  oi  fUnden^  who  then  owned  it, 
with  Philip  the  Bold.  On  tho  death  of  the  la.st 
dukO}  Charles  the  Bold,  it  passed  to  the  house  of 
Austria  by  the  marriage  of  his  danghter  Uory 
with  t!ie  archduko  Muximilian,  through  whose 
son  Philip  it  became  attached  to  the  crown  of 
Spain,  which  retoined  it  until  the  lettwr  part  of 
Ibo  17th  century.  Louis  XIV.  conquered  it  in 
1674,  during  his  war  i^uinst  Holland,  and  got 
defii^  possession  of  it  by  the  treaty  of  Nimc- 
pucn  in  1678.  Francho  Comt6  is  now  divided 
between  the  departmenta  of  Ilaute-Sa6ne^  Juroi 


FBANCIA,  Fbanossoo,  whoso  real  name 
WM  AiaNcssoo  Raxbouhi,  a  painter  of  the  Bo> 

lognose  school,  born  in  Bologna  about  14501, 
died  in  1517,  or,  according  to  Lauzi,  iu  1633. 
He  was  originally  a  goldemith.  and  at  an  ad- 
vanced period  in  life  turned  Iiis  attention  to 
paiiitiug.  The  immediate  impuko  to  his  genius 
seems  to  have  been  the  invitation  extended  by 
Giovanni  Bfntivo<^lio  to  the  artist?  of  nelgh- 
l>urinj|  ciLies  to  adorn  his  palace  in  Bologna. 
Franoia,  zealons  to  uphold  the  lM>nor  of  Bolo- 
gncso  art,  competed  with  the  strangers  so  effect- 
ively that  he  was  held  by  his  countrymen,  80- 
oordin^  to  Vasari,  "  in  the  estimation  of  a  god." 
He  painted  some  noble  works  for  the  Benti- 
voglio  chapel,  one  of  whieh,  an  altarpiece  with 
portraits  of  tlio  Bentivogli,  is  probably  ns  fine  a 
^eoimen  of  his  style  as  exists.  The  Bntiah 
iMiiionfll  gallery  a  few  years  ago  jpardiMed  fat 
£8,600  an  altarpiecu  fnna  tho.  duko  of  Luccii's 

ooiteotion.  Later  i  n  1  ii'e  Franda  nttemnted  fresco 
iMdoting,  of  his  proficiency  in  whidine  his  left 
a  notable  example  in  (lio  8orii;s  ilhi?tr.it!riir  tlio 
life  of  St  Cecilia,  which  are  now  unfortunately 
hflitening  to  deoay.  His  style  partakes  of  the 
characteristics  of  Pornpno  and  G.  Bellini. 

FBANOiA^osls;  Gasfab  BocBiacsz,  com> 
monly  called  JDt.  Firenoia,  dictator  of  Paraguay, 
born  there  about  1757,  died  in  Assumption, 
Sept.  20, 1 840.  He  boasted  that  he  was  of  French 
extraction,  but  his  father  it  mpposed  to  have 
been  bora  in  Brazil,  of  Portiit^K^e  descent,  and 
to  have  emigrated  to  Paraguay  as  an  agricul- 
tntiit  tiaoa  with  other  settlers.  His  motha* 
was  a  Creole  woman.   IIo  woe  destined  fur  the 

Sricsthood,  studied  at  the  university  of  Cor> 
ova  de  Tnooniaii,  waogBadneted  as  a  doctor 
of  divinity  or  of  canon  law,  officiated  for  a 
short  time  as  professor  of  theology,  afterward 
applkd  himself  successfully  to  the  praotioe  of  the 
law,  and  ginning  a  reputation  for  ability  and 
rectitude,  he  was  appointed  to  several  publie 
offices,  including  that  of  first  alcalde  or  mayor  of 
Aflsumption.  Alter  the  declaration  of  iodepend» 
eneo  of  the  PimguayanA  in  1811,  hebteame  the 
secretary  of  the  revolutionary  junta,  which,  be- 
side himi  oooMsted  of  twosasessors  and.  a  j^esl- 
dwt,  Don  Ftolgeneio  Tcipos.  The  latter  end 
Francia  wore  ir;  181"  r.ppoinlcd  joint  constils  for 
one  year,  bat  Fraucia  was  the  moving  spirit  of 
tho  government.  At  hla  Instigation  the  oound* 
shii)  was  abolished  in  1814,  and  ho  was  made 
dictator  for  9  years,  at  the  end  of  which  he  conp> 
trired  to  seoore  hiselestUn  se  dictator  for  lifisb 
IIo  combined  in  his  own  person  the  executive 
and  the  administrative  powers  of  the  govern- 
ment. He  monopolized  the  cultivation  of  "Pn- 
agnay  tea,  and  of  other  ])roduct=<  r  f  the  conn- 
try,  but  husbanded  the  national  resources  with 
great  sagt^ty/gatve  a  powerful  impulse  to  the 
roaring  of  horses  and  cattle  and  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  rice  and  grain,  and  estabhshed  a  stand- 
ing army  and  guard  houses  along  the  f^ntiers^ 
to  protect  tho  people  against  attacks  from  the 
Indians.  He  devised  a  code  of  laws,  promoted 
•diMrttaH  «bsMl  thft  ib«at  of  tho  <Im«a 
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improved  the  appearanoe  of  the  capital,  and 
while  neighborktg  ttatHfriM  taaiiMidiy,  oe  se- 

cnred  for  Paraguay  a  comparaUve  dej^ree  of 
tranquillity.  He  peremptorily  declined  all  inter- 
course with  other  South  American  states,  and 
almost  all  forvign  nations,  and  detained  all  for- 
eigners who  set  foot  in  the  country.  No  ex- 
port or  import  trade  was  allowed  without  tho 
oiotator's  UceoMi  and  death  awaited  those  who 
were  difloovered  in  the  act  of  leaving  the  coun- 
try without  his  special  i)€rmis8ion.  Those  op- 
posed to  his  rule  were  either  ahot  or  impri«Nied. 
The  principal  vietbuaof  Maadnitniatntion  wer* 
peculating  offioialsy  corrupt  priests,  and  persons 
generally  who  endeavored  to  enrich  theuuelvea 
at  the  pttblie  expeiiM.  He  waa  hmnane  to* 
ward  tho  poor,  and  crael  toward  tlieir  oi>|-r:-- 
aors,  and  professed  to  be  impelled  to  rigorous 
measorei  by  a  tense  of  Jostioe.  He  was  most 
unrelenting  toward  those  wlio  were  accused  of 
a  conspiracy  against  his  lU'c.  Geu.  lianiirez  of 
'  Entre  Rios  was  supposed  to  contemplate  an  inva- 
sion of  Paraguay  (1819).  A  Icttc-r  from  him  to 
Tegroa,  Fraucia's  funuer  ossiociate  in  the  cuu- 
anlate,  fell  into  the  latter's  hands.  Tegroi  was 
charged  witli  plotting  against  the  conntrj,  and, 
with  upward  of  40  others,  was  put  to  death, 
and  ftboDt  BOO  persMis  were  imprisoned  for  18 
mont!i<«.  when  they  wore  only  retoased  np<m  tho 
payment  of  a  largo  ransom.  Some  of  Francia's 
inriaoiiers  were  subjected  to  the  moet  cruel  tor- 
tures, and  tho  delight  which  ho  seemed  to  firul 
in  inflicting  torment  gave  rise  to  tlie  belief  that, 
like  some  of  his  brothers,  he  was  ooosMonally 
deranged.  In  hia  habits  of  life,  too,  he  was  pe- 
culiar. After  having  been  fund  of  gambling 
and  sw)cial  and  sensual  enjoyments,  ho  led  a  life 
of  the  utmost  retirement,  and  Pan^piay  was  not 
more  isolated  from  the  rest  of  tho  world  than 
he  from  tho  rest  of  mankind.  IIo  resided  in 
the  palace  of  the  former  govemora  <^  Paraguay, 
attended  by  4  tiatea.  Hia  barber,  a  mnntt'o, 
was  his  principal  channel  of  communication 
with  the  public,  and  a  half  breed  named  Fa- 
tifloi  WBi  his  principal  seeretery.  After  the 
death  of  his  mtister  the  latter  was  implicated 
in  a  charge  of  conapiracy  against  the  govern- 
9MOt,aiidlinngfaiinMlfinpruon.  Wiien  riding 
out  to  inspect  the  pablio  worl-^  nnd  tho  bar- 
racks, Francia  was  accompanied  by  a  strong 
escort,  and  armed  with  a  sabre  and  a  [Mir  of 
douhle-barrelle'!  porlcot  l  i-tt  l^.  Especially  to- 
ward tho  end  of  hw  reign  ho  was  in  constant 
ftar  of  assassination.  lie  remained  a  baebelor 
nntil  the  70th  year  of  h;^  njre,  when  ho  was  re- 
ported to  have  married  a  young  French  woman, 
fie  was  a  man  of  temirkalde  phyriognomy, 
with  dark,  ]iiorf>iniT  eyes,  and  of  great  men- 
tal powcr^  whiuk  ho  cultivated  by  study  and 
reamng.  He  was  especially  fond  of'^the  Frendi 
literatnre  of  the  18th  century,  and  an  admirer 
both  of  Robespierre  and  Napoleon.  The  anec- 
dotes of  his  eccentricities  were  almoet  as  nu- 
merooa  aa  the  reports  of  his  cruelties.  Tet  his 
death  was  deplored  as  a  public  calamity,  and  the 
people  MMMd  to  noqgnin  in  hkB  » fUead  aod 


a  benefactor.   His  repotatioa  as  tho  tjrsnt  tf 
Paraguay  was  particularly  aggravated  in  ham 
by  his  treatment  of  BonpUmd,  vhom  be  de- 
tained for  10  years,  and  by  the  aooonats  gim 
of  him  by  otlier  persons  whom  he  hi  'mz- 
fered  with.    Among  these  were  two  Svi«  sat- 
geons,  Ren;rgor  andLungchamp,  vboven  de- 
tained by  him  from  1819  to  1825.  Co  tlieir 
return  they  related  their  obterritiott,  ai  it 
the  aame  time  exprcaaed  tiielr  JKifiktaf  fnaeii, 
in  an  Fimai  kUU^ri'^ue  rur  Ij  rerihjfv.ir,  I 
raguca/  ct  le  gouvemem^nt  dietat<mal  Ju  iae- 
teurAwteia  (Paris,  1827).  TwoTot:nj  rv>Aili. 
men,  I.  P.  and  "W.  P.  Rolicrtson,  who  wrD;  l) 
Paraguay  on  a  commercial  veatare,  weretomd 
ont  of  the  oountry  by  the  dictator,  and  ihejfm 
appalling  acroiinls  of  his  ailniinistrsliio  in  3 
works :    Letters  on  Paraguay"  {i  Vi>k,  24  tL 
London,  1889X  **Fnincia%  Beign  of  Term' 
(London,  1839),  and  "  Letters  on  South  Anwr- 
ica"  (3  vols.,  London,  1843).  A  gnipbic  sbtdi 
of  lii^  lito  and  diaracter  was  given  bv  Thoaa 
Carlyle  in  an  .article  in  tho  "  Ediabnrgli  R*- 
vicvv  '  (1648),  in  which      dkstator  it  gi«tt|j 
lauded  lbrbia< 


justice. 

FRANCIS  L,  king  of  France,  sod  d  Ckriis, 
count  of  Angouleme  (cousin  gernuu  of  Looi* 
Xn.),  and  Lonlsa  of  S  i' .  ••,  bom  Cos*. 
Sept.  12,  1494,  died  at  iianilKJuiKct,  Imli  31, 
1547.  He  married  Claude,  daughter  of  loim 
XTT.,  in  lol-i,  and  sncceoded  himasnearestbeiii 
Jan.  1,  1515,  Louis  was  iueditaUngthert«a» 
quest  of  the  Milanese  (which  be  claimed  a  hdi 
of  his  grandmother,  Yaleutina  Viscooti)  it  tl» 
moment  of  his  death ;  and  tJie  yoatbful  kof, 
having  renewed  his  predecessor's  trtuty  >i  ^ 
England,  immediately  turned  hU  ty«  ia  tta 
same  direction,  and  with  an  army  of  abwH^' 

000  crossod  the  Alps  by  passes  prcvion-lfc* 
Bidered  impracticable.  The  Swiat  armj  ea- 
ployed  by  the  dtike  of  IfHan  to  dsfted  ImW 
of  the  All>8  was  drivon  bark,  but  WId?  j -IH 
by  reinforcements  gave  him  battle  A  Mvi- 
gnano  (M elegnano),  10  m.  8.  E.  fnm 

1  1 515.  It  was  a  fierce  contest  ^ince 
the  battle  of  the  gianta;  and  thoogh  OaSr^ 
bid  only  Infimtry  te  oppoa^tlie  tnestwvj 
in  Europe,  tlie  sturdy  inontitainem 
only  on  the  second  day  with  a  loes  of 
Tnmeh  had  lost  8,000  of  Ua  bert  troops  bd 
ho  had  displayed  extraordinary  gencrahUpjM 
valor ;  ana  bis  name  became  at  once  the  i»» 
distinguished  in  Sorope.  In  the diivalric frit 
of  the  age  he  accepted  knighthood  ontk««P<* 
from  the  chevalier  Bayard,  whoso  final  tk^P 
had  completed  the  victory.  Peace  m  e«- 
clnded  with  tho  Swiss  and  a  concordat"" 
the  pope ;  aud  Francia,  master  of  Milaa,  »■ 
tnmed  in  triumph  to  Paris.  In  1517 1  e  dij  ^ 
a  treaty  of  friendship  nn-l  of  alliance sgains^ 
Turks  with  the  emperor  M ax i in ilian and Ch»n« 
L  of  Spain.  Hiadnllian  died  in  Jan.  1319 
Francis  became  a  competitor  with  Chariwi^ 
afterward  so  famous  under  the  titli  iif  ^Tj? 
y.cf  G«nBany,fbrtiMfiiip«ialMptoi  Cw 
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preTailed  io  the  electoral  council  in  cooaequence 
of  a  reoomnMadatioii  of  Flrederle  tiw  Wise, 

dnko  of  S.ixonr,  and  Francis  betrayed  the  pas- 
sions natural  to  disa^poiuted  ambition.  His 
ebagrin  forced  from  him  expressions  of  dispar- 
nrrcraent  of  liia  saooessfnl  rival,  which  wvre  re- 
sented; and  from  this  Jealooay,  as  much  as 
from  oonfliotiiig  intereslB,  arofle  that  hostility 
between  these  princes  which  kept  Eampo  in 
tnrmoil  during  their  reigns.  It  was  easj  to 
6nd  causes  of  strife;  Italy  and  Nttvarre  $^ 
forded  tliem  abundantiv-.  But  before  engaging 
in  war,  each  strovo  U>  ^in  to  his  interests  the 
English  king  Henry  VIII.,  who  obviously  held 
tlie  b.'ihaico  in  bis  luind,  Charles  hastened  to 
pay  this  monarch  a  personal  visit  at  Dover  as 
he  passed  iVom  Spain  to  his  dominions  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  forgot  not  at  the  same  time  to 
lecare  the  influence  of  Cardmal  Wolsey  by  a 
virtnal  promise  of  the  papacy.  Trancis  invited 
the  English  king  to  France,  where,  by  a  s^endid 
hospitality,  he  hoped  to  gain  botn  the  cardinal 
ind  hU  nia^^tor.  Tlio  sui]i[iti)ou'?  interview  toolc 
place  io  the  plain  between  Guinea  and  Ardre^ 
whieh  history  commemorates  aa  the  fleM  of 
Llie  cloth  of  gold  (1520).  TTnpreccdented 
raa|(oifioenoe,  feats  of  chivalry,  aud  «dUint  ex- 
ereiaes  of  erery  description,  occupi<3  the  two 
:!Ourts.  TIic  kI^^^^  themselves,  according  to 
tneurang«^  had  a  x>er80oal  wrestling  match,  in 
private.  Franeb  ea^y  oreithrew  ofai  antuo- 
nist,  but  by  his  frank  and  goncroas  bearing  failed 
not  to  win  the  fHendship  of  his  royal  brother. 
Henry,  however,  flattered  by  tbewfly  OharkSi 
whoiie  visit  he  retnrncd  after  his  conference 
with  Francis,  was  easily  secured  to  the  interest 
of  the  emperor,  and  declared  that  he  wished  to 
remain  impartial,  bat  should  pronounce  again^ 
the  aggressor.  The  French  king  began  liostili- 
ties  by  seizing  KanrtfM.  ffia  troops  also  in- 
vadeil  ;in,  h-.tt  were  mnted  and  chased  be- 
yond ^savarru.  Charles  attempted  to  enter 
Franee  from  the  north.  He  was  repelled  at 
Mezieres  by  the  chevalier  Baynrd,  and  Francis 
marched  into  the  Low  Couuirieij.  By  some 
strange  over  caationsness  he  lost  an  opportunity 
of  cutting  off  the  whole  imperial  army.  Mean- 
while Cardinal  Wolsey  ejected  a  league  be- 
tween his  sovereign,  the  emperor,  and  the  pope, 

gl^inst  Francis.  A  papal  army,  under  Prosper 
olonna,  seized  Milan,  and  dispossessed  the 
Fj  [i<^i  of  all  their  Italian  conquests,  except 
the  fortress  of  Grcniona.  Francis,  in  the  midist 
of  these  disasters,  received  from  Henry  of  Eng- 
land a  declaration  of  \\  ar  (Mav  29,  1522).  Un- 
(laaoted,  however,  although  hu  treasury  waa 
titteify  eriMortedf  he  eaeeeMed  hi  putting  the 
kiiijrdom  in  a  state  of  defence.  The  oonstable 
do  Boorbon,  at  this  crisisi  rejecting  the  qneen 
mother*!  hnitatioQ  to  mamga,  end  rohbed  hy 
the  incensed  wdnail,  throngb  legal  chicanery, 
of  bb  &mily  estate,  not  only  offered  hia  sword 
to  the  emperor,  but  proposed  to  faidto  ft  rebel- 
lion in  Fruii  c.  The  conspiracy  was  discovered, 
and  Bourbon  Hcd ;  but  Francis,  uncertain  of  its 
eactea^  wm  compelled  toibmdon  Me  bold  phw 


of  carrying  the  war  into  Italy.  He  never^e- 
less  despatofaed  an  army  of  80,000  men,  nnder 

Bonnivet,  agiunst  Milan,  which  failed  throngh 
tlie  incapacity  of  the  commanding  general. 
Bourbon  principally  eondncted  the  imperii 
operations  in  this  quarter,  and  in  conjunction 
with  Pescara  (1524)  drove  the  French,  after 
a  root  at  Biagrossa,  into  their  own  country. 
The  retreat  was  fatal  to  the  chevalier  Bayard, 
who,  strange  to  say,  after  liaving  saved  Franoeat 
Hfoilrea,  was  nevertheless  subordinate  to  Bon- 
nivet. The  impcrialit^ts  entered  Provence. 
Francis  hastened  in  person  to  relieve  Marseilles, 
carried  all  beforo  him,  pursued  the  enemy  again 
into  Piedmont,  and  laid  siego  to  Pavia.  He 
-was  here  defeated  in  a  great  battle,  Feb.  24, 
lo25.  Uis  Swiss  allies  fled ;  and  Francis,  un- 
horsed, after  fighting  foremost  in  his  bravo 
army,  and  killing  with  his  own  hand  7  of  the 
enemy,  at  length  yielded  his  sword  to  the  Nea- 
politan viceroy  Lanno^,  who  received  it  on 
his  knees,  and  washmried  a  prisoner  to  Madrid. 
Tout  est  j'Ti-il'i ,  fors  Thonneur,  lie  liad  written 
to  his  mother  from  the  field;  but  it  is  a  anee- 
tioii  with  historians  whether  the  honor  tnere 
saved  was  not  lost  at  the  Spanish  capital.  Eu- 
rope was  filled  with  alarm.  The  emperor's  un- 
worthy behavior  to  his  gallant  captive,  far  less, 
however,  than  liis  growing  power  and  ambi- 
tion, roused  the  animosity  of  Henry  of  Eng- 
land, who  BOW  dedared  for  France,  and  de- 
manded the  liberation  of  the  king,  as  did  also 
Rome,  Venice,  Florence,  and  Genoa.  But  the 
emperor  inristed  on  large  cessions  of  territory, 
the  restoration  of  Bourbon  to  all  his  rights,  the 
mairiage  of  Francis  with  Charles's  sister  Elea- 
nor, queen  dowager  of  Portugal,  and  the  delivery 
of  hb  two  oldest  sons  as  hostages  for  liis  pood 
£idth.  Francis  at  last  signed  a  treaty  on  these 
eonditions,  but  at  the  same  time  eanied  a  aeerat 

Erotest  against  them  to  bo  drawn  np,  and  was 
berated  March  17,  1526,  his  sons  taking  his 
place  at  ^iadrid.  He  at  once  demanded  and 
obtained  frutn  the  pope  absolution  from  his  oath 
to  fulfil  the  treaty,  and,  gracefully  thanking 
the  English  king  for  his  sympathy  and  alliance^ 
sent  forth  armies  again  to  Italy.  If,  say  French 
historians,  ho  was  guilty  of  peijnry,  then  waa 
every  man  in  France  his  accomplice.  Charles, 
overreached,  and  now  opposed  .by  all  Italy  as 
well  as  France  and  England,  sent  Bomhon  with 
an  anny  of  mercenaries  against  tho  ]  ope. 
Rome  was  sacked  with  nnparallelled  barbarity, 
and  the  pope  waa  imprtocmed.  A  Fkvndi  army, 
meanwhile,  under  Lantrec,  hastened  to  avenge 
the  insnlted  ponti£^  but  after  a  series  of  tri- 
Qinpha  was  destroyed  by  diaeaae  before  Kaplea. 
Peace,  an  obvious  necessity  for  all  the  belhger- 
entai  was  concluded  at  Cambrai  br  the  mother 
of  Fmds  and  the  aimt  of  Oharles  (Margarel 
of  Austria)  in  July,  1529.  The  king  of  France 
retained  Burgundy,  surrendered  his  Italian 
ohdma, andpmd  2,000,000  crowns  ransom  fur 
his  sons.  Tnc  French  courtiers  vied  with  each 
other  in  aopplying  the  ransom  money.  Francia 
itthsttuittliiM  vuaaM  Qdmii  iMnor;  hut 


iK>  pledges  coold  secure  pea^  In  1588  the 
daka  of  Milan  put  to  death  an  agent  of  the 
king  of  France,  chained  witli  morder.  Seizing 
this  as  a  pretext  for  war,  Francis  took  vp  arms 
again,  and  in  1535  overran  Savoy.  Charles  in 
the  spring  of  1596  marched  upon  Provenoe^ 
and  the  frvneb  troops  kinied  again  to  the 
fenco  of  that  region.  Charles  lost  half  his 
ATuiy  tliroagb  iiuiuae  and  disease,  tbo  oountiT 
having  been  laid  iraate  purposelj  by  theFrMMii 
coinniander,  and  with  the  remainder  fled  before 
the  light  troops  of  the  prorinoe.  At  the  same 
tlias  tiie  prinee  of  Haann,  who-  liad  inradai 
the  north  of  France,  was' compelled  to  retreat. 
Soon  after  these  eventa,  the  eldest  eon  of  Fran> 
flii  died,  polmwd.  The  erlaiawaa  laid  to  the 
charge  of  the  emperor,  probably  vrithotit  any 
fiMudation;  but  the  ciroumstance  carried  the 
•naapsffitioa  of  tiie  two  sovereigns  to  the  ex- 
treme of  decency.  Frands  attacked  the  Low 
Coaatries,  and  even  formed  on  oflfensive  allionoe 
widi  the  Torkish  siiltau  Sulyman ;  b«t  the  pope 
and  the  queen  of  Hungary  interposing  with  of- 
fers of  loediation,  a  truce  of  10  years  was  con* 
elnded  at  Nice  (1588).  The  rivals  exchanged 
visits  and  embraced ;  and  on  the  occasion  of  a 
second  vl^it  Ciiiules  promised  to  invest  a  son 
of  the  French  Hug  witb  the  sovereignty  of 
MiLin,  bnt  tbo  prtimise  was  n<?ver  fil filled, 
Chfiriea  giving  lijo  duchy  instead  to  ins  son 
Philip.  War  again  broke  out  in  1542,  and 
Frands  sent  6  armies  against  yariooA  qnarters 
of  the  imperial  dominiona,  and  gain^  a  great 
battle  at  Cerisolles  (1544),  but  without  impor- 
tant consequences.  After  a  short  and  bootless 
invasion  of  France  by  HemyVIIL  and  Charles 
in  alliance,  peace  was  again  -  on  eluded  ;  and  no 
further  military  eTeoto  took  plaoe  during  the 
reign.  The  kifig^e  heeMi  luid  booB  hopewnly 
mined  sonio  years  before  in  consequence  of  ono 
of  his  maaj  arnonni  and  4eath  at  kagth  etk* 
•Md.  Fnuoeiavas  an  unhesitating  mrtine, 
t!iuiJL'h  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life  his  at- 
tention was  givwi  to  wiser  thoogfaia;  and  mrir> 
wkhstaading  his  vkses  and  Ms  emMf  to  the 
Protestants,  admiration  c.innot  be  withheld 
from  many  gaUontand  noble  truta  of  oharacter, 
wklok  irii^it  him  boon  Usssiiigi  to  Ida  €on>t 
try  had  he  been  content  with  any  other  tit  an 
military  glory.  He  introdnoed  into  France 
atrildag  Improvements  of  art  and  learning.  Hv 
was  gifted  with  remarkable  elep^nnrc  nrn?  ^rrarc. 
In  Tonth  he  was  the  magnus  Apollo  of  his  coiih 
fada%  **tiie  courtier's,  soholar's,  toMHfi^ 
ton^T'ic.  flworrl."  Of  bis mnnificenco  many  mon- 
umciiLa  roinam ;  as  the  imperial  library  of  Taris, 
the  impecial  college,  the  original  Louvre,  Fon-* 
tainobleaa,  and  Charabord.  Br  bifl  first  wife  ho 
bad  7  children;  by  the  seooud  noue.  To  his 
son  Henry  II.  he  boqueathtd  •  tioaiiaj  wilh  • 
sarnlns  of  400,000  crowns. 

FilANOIS  II.,  king  of  France,  born  lu  Fon« 
tainebleau,  Jan.  19,  1648,  died  in  Orleans,  Dec 
5%  MOOl  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Her. rv  11.  and 
OillMriOA  deVMedid.  His  father,  more  brave 
thmniln^  BMNM  dflftM  to  aoiMn  Md  «kifBl> 


no  amnsemeots  than  to  the  ina&fi^<At «( 
atfairs  of  state,  bad  yet  soeoeedsd  fai  obtaiBik 
aome  bnportant  advaatages  ova*  the  aspiw 
CAarlea  V.  aadthehewse  of  Spain,  rad  in  tN^ 

minating  f:ivor:iUly  a  long  >t'rle^-  of  •■ym^ diifj^ 

in  Italy  and  the  Netherlandsi  amiastttsgmF 
ing  might  of  thallMNne.  BsiDydMhllNort 

iivoiind  iicciilontan y  received  in  a  kicmsnatt 
Francis^  then  a  boy  of  16  year8|  poatMdtdifr 
ikerdMMoler,  strength,  nortdMri^sMaaUli 
the  tJirone.  Tie  had  already  married  tie  Wi- 
ier  of  James  V.  of  Scothmd,  the  bet^aii 
altorwwdiMbappylbryfltwK.  IbrifllnM 

gave  tbo  re:n^  of  povomnient  to  licf  uncki, 
f^anots  doke  of  Guise,  and  the  cardiittlafiir 
ndatt.  Tlw  wiogflnt  away  of  thcss  ttooA^ 

tlous  and  unscrupulous  princes  alarmed  ao^  irri- 
tated tl^  princes  of  the  blood,  Aathonykiof 
Navarre,  and  his  brother  Louis  of  Om^vb 
befnme  tbo  Irnc^ers  of  a  Protestant  pntr io ex- 
position to  the  court.  Eveiy  thing  MocancdtD 
produce  civil  commotion.  Frotcstmtisabiif» 
clrated,  in  the  farm  of  Calvinism,  into  Fresco. 
Its  spirit  salted  that  of  the  feudal  notnlitjiiisd 
the  profiigacy  and  oorroption  introduced  by  the 
Italian  Modiri?  into  tbo  c^nrt  aid  r^'in*^  r^. 
France^  and  the  intiucnce  oi  stran^'^r^  dL>|m<J 
the  paopl*  to  rebellion.  IIipm  Kcret  pioti, 
however,  rutbpr  tbfin  by  op^n  revolt, thit  tiie 
Protestant  princes  tried  to  w  rest  powT  ftuo 
the  handa  of  the  Onisea.  Assisted  driu 
of  Montmorency,  1a  Renaudie»  and  otben, 
framed  the  conspiracy  of  AmboiBe,  in  iWA 
they  agreed  to  enter  that  jdaoe  on  &  <xtdi 
day  in  detached  partiee,  to  massaorstbsQw^ 
and  seize  the  person  of  the  kiag.  Bit  111 
plot  was  denounced  almost  at  the  momtBtcf 
a»oatloB,  Igr  two  FnAMtants; thodoto <f 
Oulw  mumtiy  asioiiiMcd  a  Iwdy  c^tntfi^  ■! 

cut  to  pieces  tin-  foico-i  of  }lu  conspirators M 
they  wwa  entering  the  ci^.  His  ttms^  vii 
itadMd  vith  btrbaroQB  ero^ly,  aritho  viun 

of  the  Ivoiro  ^vc  ro  ( olivr.  d  ^vi^!l  the  bloodrf 

those  who  fell  in  combat  or  pembed 
mAild.' '  TIm  donrt  ynm  deiMved  orVl^il 

enough  to  prize  at  the  executions,  as  koto  rf 
miblio  festivity,  fiaom  fdatfonos  and  the  ya- 
lawa-  of  €bm  oaaUe.  Aifoki  inl 

t  b  rem  ph  out  the  ooontry  followed.  The  (J*  « 
Guiae  was  made  lientenant-seneral  of  tLe 
don.  1%e  axe  was  brought  into  {dsj  toiw 

the  oppfisitinn  of  the  princes,  and  the iDqnisili* 

was  set  up  to  repress  Calvinism.  A  roplsW 

made  the  bishops,  instead  of  the  parbaMit^ 

judges  of  boro^y;  the  chancellor  De  IH^|" 

gave  his  consent,  led  by  reasons  of  lanastiy 

nd  MOHoQ,  and  havhig  suffioent  proof  of  u 

persecuting  spirit  of  the  prtrlinrrcnts.  Bctttt** 

same  time,  and  for  the  same  rtason^  bo  vipA 

the  calling  of  a  general,  or,  if  the  p^perj" 

fiT'cd.  of  a  national  council,  to  pacific  the  ciiMM 

and  Franco.  The  priuoes  of  llorraiue, 
^completingtheh'ttalciy  by  the  death  ofOjmofc, 

conrcned  tbo  statoa^geucral  at  Orlesna  WJ* 
had  tried  to  dissemble  his  mortifioslte 
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dent  enoi^  to  apDMr.    He  wts  awaijUi^ 

tried,  and  soon  conaemncd  to  die  as  a  traitor. 
The  d«»atli  of  Fraooia,  however,  saved  Lia  life, 
ttd  rMtored  Mm  to  the  leadership  of  the  llu> 

prienot-J.  The  yonng  Hug  had  Innir  snftrret! 
Irom  aa  alisoeas  iu  Lis  oar,  aud  died  after  a 
nlgn  of  IT  montba,  so  suddenly  that  mmors  of 
poison,  now  regarded  a"  iinfnnnde<l,  «prcni^  n;id 
were  believed  throaghout  the  country;  tiie 
more  easily,  as  assaasination'wwlMeoi&lBgiMhp 
ionable  in  France,  and  the  qtieen  mother  was 
renowned  for  her  love  of  alclieuij  aud  the  use 
ni  poisona.  Francis  bequeathed  to  his  brother 
and  snccesRor,  Charles  iX,  then  a  boy  of  10 
fears  of  age,  a  treasury  loaded  with  debt,  and  a 
state  full  of  the  ekuients  of  civil  war.  The  re- 
gency was  intrusted  to  Oatharine  de'  Medici, 
whose  intrigues  fostered  the  flame  of  and 

religions  dissenslui;-. 

»ANCIS  I.  (&i]tPii£.N),  emperor  of  Oennany, 
%om  inlTW,  died  Aug.  18, 1766.  He  wasthe  son 
of  Leopold,  duke  of  Lorraine,  and  of  a  niece  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  the  great-grandson  of  Ferdinand 
Dl.,  empei>orofQ«rniaiij.  LilT99lMraooeed«d 
his  father  as  dukeof  Loniine  and  Bur,  I  n  t  i  n  con- 
veqaonee  of  tbeirar  Of  tbtPolisli  succession,  in 
^lAA  Lonh  XV.  took  ft frdileiiarl  ia  support 
of  his  fathcr-in-law,  Stanislas  Leszczynakl,  the 
dethroned  king  of  Poland,  bis  duchy  was  ex- 
4s3kaaged  Ibr  TuMuay,  whsa^  the  h<Mise  of  MedUd 
was  on  the  point  of  becoming  extinct,  and  given 
to  Stanislas,  to  revert  after  his  death  to  the  crown 
of  France.  Francis  soon  after  married  lljvia 
Theresa,  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  craperor 
Charles  YL  Chark^  appointed  him  generid* 
lariino,  md  he  fought  in  a  sncoessfiil  campaign 
n^ainst  the  Turks.  After  tho  denth  of  the  last 
of  the  MeUicis,  he  went  with  Maria  to  Florence]. 
0ie  capital  of  his  new  dominion,  and  retnmea 
with  her  fifter  the  death  of  Charles,  to  Hhuro 
with  her  tiio  regency,  the  care^i,  but  not  the 
prerogatives  of  the  inherited  crowna.  He  fought 
for  her  riglita  in  the  wars  which  now  ensued  in 
spite  of  the  pragmatic  sanctioQ,  and  which 
would  liave  deprived  her  of  her  inheritance  had 
she  not  been  stoutly  supported  by  her  Hun- 
garians, who  swore  at  Presbnrg  to  die  for  their 
**king  Marin  Tlierosa,"  and  funnd  an  ally  in 
deorge  II.  of  England.  Frederic  the  Ureatof 
Pms^a  was  satisfied  with  the  glorv  won  in  the 
•wars  of  Silesia,  aud  the  conquest  of  that  province, 
and  Charles  of  Bavariai  who  bad  beea  oboiw 
empt/nty  died  in  1741$.  IVands  eoold  now  bo 
elected,  and  was  ackti  i'>vlrdged  in  the  peace  of 
Aix  la  ChapeUe  aa  emperor  of  Qamany  (1748). 
Betng  of  a  mild  and  peaoeftd  disposition,  and  in- 
6uenced  more  by  person  il  avnri  o  than  by  am- 
bition, be  promoted  oomuierce  aud  agrieiUtare^ 
paitleiilarly  InToieaDy,  IratkfktihalMa^earee 
of  govorninent  to  liU  masculine  consort,  who 
woa  soon  agniu  involved  in  a  7  years'  war  with 
Fradarlo.  Two  years  after  the  termination  of 
th\3  war  Francis  died  at  Innspruck,  leaving  the 
Gorman  crown  to  his  son  Joseph  II.,  for  whom 
Mb  iBOtfaer  Migned  till  1780,  acd  Tntonj  to 
Ilia  jmugur  ton,  afterward  Leopold  IL 
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FRANCHS  n.,  empmw  of  Othnany  (I.  of 

Austria),  horn  in  Florence,  Feb.  8,  17C8,  died 
iu  Yieuoa,  March  3,  16S5.  He  was  the  son  of 
the  emperor  Leopold  II.  and  of  Maria  IxMiisa, 
daughter  of  Charles  III.,  kin^j  of  Spain.  1  {e  was 
educated  first  at  the  pulh>hed  aud  popular  court 
of  Fkranoc^  then  at  that  of  Vienna,  where  be 
had  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  etatcstnan- 
ahip  and  reign  of  his  uncle,  Joseph  II.  lie  ac- 
oompanied  him  in  hia  nnanecessfnl  campaign 
ngftinpt  the  Turks,  and  ovt-n  took  the  title  of 
touiniauder-iu- chief  of  the  army,  though  still  a 
youth  of  21  years,  while  thadd  and  experienced 
general  Laudon  served  as  an  assistant.  After  the 
death  of  Joseph  (1790),  Fmnds  held  lIjc  rcius 
of  the  empire  for  a  few  days,  till  the  arrival  of 
his  father  from  Florence,  whom  he  follow  ed  in 
the  next  year  to  the  convention  of  Pilnitz, 
where  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Prussia 
formed  the  first  coalition  against  roTolntionary 
Franosu  Tlie  short  and  mUd  reign  of  Leopold 
ended  in  1T02,  and  Francis  succeeded  him  in 
bis  bereditary  dominions,  and  waa  wooeasively 
«B«wned  klngof  Hungary,  emperor  of  Ckirmany. 
and  kingof  6oherni;i.  but  was  soon  surrounded 
with  diffioultiea  and  dangers.  Hungary,  stripped 
of  itt  oonatitatioDa]  prHileges  by  tha  owitraiifr 
ing  and  GormanizinLT  cfPDrt:*  of  Joseph,  and  not 
fully  appeased  by  the  concessions  of  Leopold, 
was  in  a  state  of  natioul  auitHMBt,  ana  tha 
Bolirian  provinces  were  ripe  for  revolt.  The 
legislative  a»;embly  of  France  obliged  Louis 
XVI.  todeclaro  war  against  the  young  king  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia  in  April,  1792.  The  vic- 
tories of  Dumouricz  and  the  revolt  of  Belgium, 
the  victories  of  c  u-tiuo  on  the  Bbine,  the  asa* 
oution  of  Tx)uis  XVI.,  and  ttjat  of  the  queen 
Mario  Antoinette,  the  aunt  of  Francis,  follow- 
ed in  rapid  train.  It  was  iit  TBbi  that  Clau'&it 
obt.nincd  Fomo  advantages  over  the  French, 
that  Fiaiicia  took  the  command  in  person, 
and  was  for  a  time  successful,  that  a  new  and 
mightier  coalition  was  formed ;  the  armies  of  the 
republic  soon  drove  back  the  allies ;  Francis's 
confederates  deserted  him,  and  in  1795  Tuscany, 
Sweden,  Spain,  and  even  the  king  of  Prussia, 
concluded  at  Basel  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
republic,  whoso  Italian  army,  now  commanded 
by  Gen.  Bonaparte,  oonqnered  in  the  two  next 
}\;ars  the  whole  north  of  Italy.  IVandt  him- 
self, notwithstanding  some  slight  advantages 
guned  by  bia  brother  the  archduke  Charles 
over  llorean,  in  eontiMRi  Germany,  was  fiaatty 
forced  to  conclude  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio 
(Oct.  17,  1797),  in  which  be  saorificed  Be^ 
gium,  Milan,  imd  a  BluBish  javwbm  of  dia 
cnijiiro,  in  exchanpo  for  VcTiicc.  Clianges  in 
France  and  new  Frenoh  agressions  tempt^ 
Austria,  Buds,  «d  England  to  anoUier  war. 
The  allied  armies  wore  snccessful  for  a  Ts  l  ile 
under  the  archduke  Charles  in  Germany,  under 
Hotze  in  Switzerland,  and  under  Kray  and 
Buwaroff  in  Italy.  But  reverses  came ;  Hcwn- 
roff  was  recalled  by  his  emperor,  and  Bonaparte, 
retoming  from  Egypt,  became  matiter  of  Sitnos 
ty  aawyiPifc^aBd  of  Its^y  by  tha in—csatf 


tho  Alps  and  tho  battle  of  Marengo  (Jane  14, 

1800),  while  Moreau  fought  his  way  tbnnigh 
aoufchern  G«rui«QT  toward  YieoiUL  Xlieae  dia- 
■stera  eompeOed  Franeitto  the  peace  of  Lane- 

m11<  ,  hy  which  he  lost  a  portion  of  Germany  and 
ftoqaired  A  portion  of  Itahr.  Eog^d  made 'peace 
with  France  at  Amfona,  Dot-broke  it  again,  and 

framed  a  new  c  ialitioD,  in  which  the  emperors 
Fi>ancis  and  Altizimder  and  tho  king  of  tiwedoa 
took  ])art,  while  Prussia  remained  neoln],  and 
Bavarhi,  Wiirtonihorg,  aud  Baden  were  ready 
to  side  with  tho  French.  Fraocis  expected  the 
Ifait  attack  from  Italy,  and  sent  thither  his 
brother  Charles,  who  gained  a  biittlo  over  Mas- 
fi6na ;  but  Napoleon  broko  through  Germany, 
aud  his  sudden  marches,  the  surrender  of  Ulm 
with  its  24,000  men  under  ^fnrk,  the  retreat  of 
the  archduke  Ferdinand,  and  the  great  battle  of 
Austerlhi  (Dea  9, 1806),  in  which  the  two  al- 
lied emperors  were  present,  Min<le  hitn  tho  dicta- 
tor of  the  treaty  coucludcd  uL  i'real.ui  g,m  which 
Francis  lost  the  Tyrol,  Venice,  and  8,000,000 
subjects,  and  received  only  Saltzburg.  The  elec- 
tors of  Bararia  and  Wurtembers  now  took  the 
title  of  kings  as  a  reward  for  their  support  of 
the  victor;  the  confederation  of  tho  Rhine  was 
fonnded  nnder  Napoleon^s  protectorate,  and 
tho  French  ambassadors  declared  that  they  no 
longer  reougaued  a  Gennaa  em|^e  or  a  Ger- 
man ooMititotlon.  Francis,  who  had  already  m> 
sumcd  t!ic  title  of  here<tUary  t  operor  of  Austria, 
■(damnly  laid  down  that  of  emperor  of  Germauj 
In  Ang.  1806.  But  Nanoteon,  bavlng  eriMhea 
Prnssia,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  threatened  Aus- 
tria again.  Francis  armed  tlie  ancient  German 
mOitu,  and  reaorted  to  the  general  iWng  of 
the  Hungarian  nobles.  Three  hrotlu  rs  of  the 
emperor  were  sent  with  armies  aci  oiiii  the  Ger- 
man, Itadfaa,  and  Fdiih  frontiers  ;  bnt  Anatria 
stood  thi^  time  alone,  while  Napoleon  was  a»- 
siiited  by  Poles,  Russians,  and  Germans.  With 
tho  exception  of  tlie  battle  of  Aspern  and  Ess- 
ling,  May  21  and  22,  1809,  in  which  Napoleon 
suffered  his  first  defeat,  tlie  whole  campaign 
in  Germany  was  a  scries  of  French  victorieii 
The  Austriana  were  forrc?!  to  cvncaato  Vienna, 
driven  from  Pohuiil,  ami  signally  defeated  at 
Wagram ;  the  Hungarian  noUes  were  dispersed, 
and  a  rising  of  the  Tyroleso  in  favor  of  Austria 
prove<l  abortive.  Tho  peace  of  Schdnbrnun 
cost  Frnncis  some  rich  provinces,  and  more 
than  3,500,000  snl^ecta.  The  resources  of  his 
empire  were  exhanstedf  and  his  treasury  had 
long  been  bankrupt  In  this  situation  ho  con- 
aent^d  to  ^ve  his  daughter  Maria  Louisa  in 
marriage  to  Napoleon,  and  soon  saw  the  title  of 
king  of  Rome,  once  his  own,  bestowed  upon  her 
child.  liut  the  power  as  well  as  the  presu  mption 
of  Napoleon  bad  now  attained  its  highest  pitch. 
Id  the  diaastroua  Russian  campaign  of  1812  an 
•nziliaqr  Anttrian  force  oooapied  Poland  in  the 
Aweh  intenoL  bnt  ellMd  litde.  In  181S 
Franoif?  declarca  his  nentmlity,  nnd  on  Napo- 
leon's refiisai  to  accept  his  loediation  with  Rue- 
iki  be  joined  the  alliea,  and  oontributed  largely 
tollMirTieloi7aftl4ipilo.  InthefoUowiqgjreir 


lie  eoleiied  Fnaee  with  Us  army,  and  rmaioed 

two  months  in  Paris  after  its  occopatioa  bj  tlw 
aliieflf  March  3X.  In  June  the  Eafopcn  oaa< 
gnsi  nsombled  at  Tleuna,  bnt  fhi  Mfart 

festivals  with  whirli  Frands  eatertiiae<I  liii 
guests  were  interrupted  in  Mai^  Ifil&ljrt^ 
BewBolNapoleoo^retinBfimnEhL 

tri:m  army  now  rrossed  the  Simpki  ih<l  oc- 
cupied Lyons,  while  another  luorcheiimtiilulf, 
overthrew  Marat,  and  restored  totittoMti^ 
Ferdinand  the  crown  of  N^les.  On  fae  rf?i> 
ration  of  peace  after  the  battle  of  Wiieti«\ 
Francis,  having  ceded  Belgium  k>  theV«ft» 
lands,  and  acquired  Lombard y  and  Venice,  ur 
bis  empire  greater  than  it  had  ever  huxik  Itdm, 
11x9  policy,  develop^  by  Metteroich,  becm 
the  pol  icy  of  Europe.  'RaaeA  on  a  borror  cf  r?T- 
olution,  and  a  reverence  for  hereditary  ri^it, 
it  took  the  form  of  a  thoroo^'h  onserrMa 
and  centralization,  supported  by  a  large  bind- 
ing army,  a  secret  police,  strict  &ubardioitioo,i 
literary  censorship,  and  all  the  vaoumtti  im- 
pression familiar  to  an  arbitrary  govenuBOl 
Austria  was  the  centre  of  all  the  reictiooBy 
movements  of  the  period  following  the  Freach 
restoration.  MonuducalcongrcMsiBrtkMj^ 

gression  of  the  rcTolutiooary  spirHef  Cotmit, 
pain,  and  Italy  were  held  on  its  urrito^ii'. 
Oarkbad  in  1819,  at  Troppaaial83tt,aiUx- 
bach  in  1881,  and  at  Venma  in  IMS:  iiMa 
armies  restored  order  in  Piediuoiit  anl  ^aife. 
and  AuHtrifto  influence  prevailed  la  ^^pain^Pcr- 
tngal,  and  the  German  oonftderaey  it  M> 
fort  Frjincis  sanctioned  even  the  despotic rak 
of  Turkev  over  Greece,  and  impriwned  tbe 
Greek  rcAigee  Ypaelantes.  He  was  tlie  fiis  to 
counteract  in  Italy  the  int^ :  nc o  of  the  TrtJiii 
revolution  of  July,  1830,  and  was  of  aiti  toCis 
Nicholas  in  tbe  Polish  war  <f  iodcpendeoM  in 
1881.  It  was  nevertheless  ft  coiiitaut  iMji 
secret  part  of  his  jjolicy  to  check  ti»c  g«»»uj 
and  threatening  power  of  Bnaia.  AthooH^ 
chief  cnibnrrn''s!nent8  sprnnp:  from  nneillMS« 
treasury,  enormous  debts,  and  ihu  iiae$ava^ 
tbeltelians,  Hungarians,  and  SUvl  Newlooi 
nnd  taxfH  rcliovedlns  fiuances;  state priMSw 
rigoroua  punishments  were  used  to  cnsfclw 

?>irit of  iadefMndciioe  in  Italv ;  while  tbedittct 
rcsburtr  wfi«i  appeased  by  reluctant  coofleij|'^ 
and  Gcrmuii  uliicials  kept  order  in  PoWn* 
Bolieniia.  In  the  promotion  of  indostry, 
merce,  and  the  arts  in  the  Gennaa  Moiio^ 
and  the  advancement  of  German  influ*"** 
showed  a  wiser  policy.  The  courts  of  law  ^'"J"' 
reorganized,  and  the  ancient  codes  wererr^ 
and  modified.   Francis  was  '-^ 


tiinuH,  and  regular  in  hisperstmal  liaLitNpiT:-^ 
w  i  ih  the  Genoani^  bat  little  known  sod  kal^ 
byhiaollierHd^eeti.  Tlie  anttpiHiiaii^ 

by  tlie  rem  ll(.r.arv  ineasnrea  of  his  goverrwnw 

and  the  attacks  of  the  liberal  press  ia  f^^^- 
eonntriee  (Ibr  thera  wee  Dooe  in  AmiriaX  «t 

the  TTnncrririrtn  patriots  in  their  diets  and  COOWJ 
asaeublie^  were  directed  lessagaiost  tl)o 
thanegtetliiiminlflterlfetlernicfa.  Eisfrv^ 

treaeoy  wtt  in  aa  ineonvMlilf  ^ 
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tion  than  that  of  the  state,  and  his  family  vrm 
largo  and  prosperous.  The  latter  part  of  his 
reign  wa*  undisturbed.  Of  his  4  wives,  priu- 
eeawB  of  Wartemberg,  Sicily,  Modcna,  anii  Ba- 
Taria,  the  second,  Ifaria  Theresa,  was  the  moth- 
er of  13  children,  auioi  g  whom  were  Maria 
Louisa,  wile  of  Nc^oleoa  I.,  Fenlinaod,  who  auo- 
ceeded  to  tbe  throne,  And  Fnmob  Ohartea,  the 
filther  of  the  pres  -  t  t  iuperor,  Francis  Joseph  T. 

FRANCIS  JOdEPll,  tliereifpiug  emperor  of 
Amtria,  grandson  of  tlie  preceding,  eldestaoaof 
t!ie  art  lKluko  Franci^^  Cliarle^,  and  nephew  of 
Ferdinand  I.,  bora  Aug.  18,  18S0.  He  was 
educated  under  the  care  of  Oonnt  Bomhene^ 
anfl  'vvn>:  early  inspired  with  ambitior^  ]iy  his 
mutlicr,  the  archdu(^ess  Sophia,  daughter  of 
tbe  king  of  Bavaria  and  sister  of  tbe  queens  of 
Prnssia  and  Saxony,  a  handsonio,  energetic, 
and  uiiacmpuluus  woman,  who  possessed  more 
inflnenoe  and  enterprising  spirit  than  either 
the  emperor  himself  or  her  husband,  tlic  heir 
presauiptive  to  the  throne.  Liko  hts  uncle 
Ferdinand,  ho  was  taught  to  speak  the  various 
lanprtiagos  of  Iiia  p  ilypldt  empire,  and  also  ho- 
cmim  a  skilful  riuer  and  fond  of  military  dis- 
plays, without  however  evincing  any  particular 
talent  Sent  to  Pesth  in  1847  to  install  his 
contiin  Stephen  as  palatine  of  llungary,  he  8i>ok6 
Hungarian  to  the  assembled  nobles,  and  even 
gained  some  popularitv.  This,  however,  was 
of  sliort  duration.  The  revolutions  of  1848 
liaving  brought  the  Austrian  empire  to  tlio 
brink  of  dissolation,  his  mother  became  the 
leading  spirit  in  the  connter-reToIntionary  plots 
Avhieh  paved  it.  Francis  Joseph  was  sent  to 
the  army  of  Italy,  and  was  favorably  mention- 
ed in  some  repmis  of  Gen.  Sadetsky.  Loni- 
hardy  having  been  reconquered  by  that  general, 
Prague  and  Vienna  subdued  by  Windisohgratz, 
and  the  Hangarians  defeated  before  Viennai  it 
s<?cme<l  to  the  archduchess  Sophia  that  the  mo- 
ment had  arrived  for  completing  her  work. 
FHuub  Joseph  was  dedared  of  age,  Dec  1, 
1849,  at  the  temporary  court  of  Olmfttz,  and  on 
the  following  day  his  father  resigned  his  right 
to  the  Buccesaton,  and  the  emperor  his  crown, 
in  favor  of  the  youtliful  prince.  Hungary  had 
still  to  be  conquered,  and  a  constituent  Austrian 
parliament  was  assembled  at  Eremsir.  The 
yonnpf  emperor  in  his  inaugural  proclamation 

f>romii>ed  a  constitutional,  progressive,  and 
iberal  reign.   Its  beginning  was  successful. 
TTio  Hungarians  under  GOrgey  retreat e<l  before 
Windischgrutz,  giving  up  Presburg,  Ilaab,  and 
*  flsally  (Jan.  5,  1849)  Buda  and  Pesth ;  Guyon 
nnd  Ferczel  were  routed ;  Schlick  was  victo- 
rious in  the  north  of  Hungary.   The  battle  of 
Kanolna  (Feb.  26,  27),  whicli  was  announced 
bjr  Prince  Windischgrutz  as  a  decisive  victory 
irver  the  united  main  army  of  the  rebels,  was 
"beUeved  to  liave  pivcn  tlic  finyiiti;,'  blow  to 
th»  revolatioQ  in  llungary.   On  receiving  this 
tkemn  the  emperor  dissolved  tbe  Anstrian  parw 

li.aiiient,  ordered  the  arrest  of  its  liberal  mem- 
l>era,  and  prumulgated  a  new  constitution  of 
bis  own  (petrojfirte  Ver/astung\  known  as  tha 


constitntion  of  March  4.  But  on  the  very  next 
luoruiug  the  victory  of  Danyauica  at  Szolnc/k 
destroyed  at  once  the  delusions  of  TVindisch- 
ffratz,  and  now  the  impri-inl  ni  inv  siif!\  i cd  de- 
reftt  after  defeat  iu  llungary  uvA  Tiaii,>ylv'ania. 
TJadetzky,  however,  was  again  victorious  over 
Charles  Albert  in  Italy  (March  23).  To  subdue 
Hungary  foreign  aid  was  necessary.  Francis 
Joseph,  therefore,  went  to  Warsaw  to  invoke 
the  awistance  of  the  czar  Kioholaai,  This  was 
granted,  and  Hungary  was  soon,  hkvaded  ftom 
every  quarter.  Francis  Joseph  himself  went 
for  some  tfane  to  that  country,  and  was  present 
atthetakfaigofBaab(JaiieS8).  After  tiie  AH 
of  the  revolution,  its  leaders  who  had%urren- 
deped  were  punished  with  unmitigated  severity. 
One  day  (dct.  6)  ^^itnessed  the  ezecatioa 
Count  Batthyanyi,  the  Hnnp^arian  Fgmont,  at 
Pesth,  and  of  13  generals  at  Arad,  all  of  whom 
had  voluntorOy  surrendered.  The  dungeons 
of  the  empire  were  filled  with  victims.  GOr- 
gey alone  was  spared.  Soon  after  the  surren- 
der of  Venice  (Aug.  28)  and  Comorn,  which 
inaugurated  the  i!!i!ir!)ited  c^'iitrnlizing  sway  of 
themiuister  of  the  interior,  iiaeii,  Prince  Felix 
Sehwaraenberg  resumed  with  now  energy  the 
management  of  foreign  afTairs.  The  revolu- 
tionary schemes  of  a  German  union  apart  from 
Austria  had  been  defeated;  now  the  schemes 
of  Prussia  for  forming  a  separate  union  with  a 
number  of  smaller  €krraan  states  were  discom- 
fited. In  Oct.  1850,  Francis  Josepli  mustered 
his  south  Gertnan  allies  at  Bregen^i  and  in  Nov. 
Prtissia  yielded  to  their  threatening  attitude. 
j\u-ti  iari  influence  prevailed  in  restormg  the  an- 
cient order  in  the  electorate  of  Hesse  and  in 
ScAileewig-Holstein,  as  weU  as  the  andent  ftd- 

eral  diet  at  Frankfort.  After  the  death  of 
Schwarzenbcrg,  who  was  succeeded  by  Oonnt 
Bnol-Bchauen^efai  as  minister  of  foreign  affiiirs, 
Francis  Joseph  renewed  his  friendly  relations 
wiUi  Frederic  William  IV.  in  an  interview  at 
Berlin  (Dec  1868X  which  was  followed  by  a 
treaty  of  commerce  (Feb.  18£3).  In  the  mean- 
while  absolutism  was  gradually  reestablislted 
within  the  empire.  The  national  gnaids  were 
dissolved,  the  freedom  of  the  press  put  down, 
and  finally  the  constitntion  itself,  which  luul 
never  been  in  operation,  abolished  (Jan.  1, 
1852)  The  unfavorable  reception  which  the 
emperor  met  with  in  Hungary  on  a  journey  im- 
dertaken  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  i)rovod 
thot  that  country  felt,  as  it  was  treate<l,  as  a  con- 
quered province.  An  outbreak  at  Milan  (Feb. 
6,  1863),  which  was  suppressed  by  Kadetzky, 
evinced  the  revolntitHuu'y  spirit  of  jA>mbardj, 
On  Feb.  18  of  the  same  year,  wh9o  walking 
on  the  public  promenade  of  Vienna,  the  em- 
peror was  furiously  attacked  with  a  knife  by 
a  young  Hungarian  tailor,  named  LiMnyi,  who 
had  for  months  meditated  and  coolly  prepared 
for  this  deed.  The  wound  inflicted  was  regard* 
ed  as  threatening  to  tbe  lift,  and  afterward 
to  the  sight,  of  the  monarch,  ^A  lm,  however, 
slowly  recovered,  libunyi,  who  hod  been  dis- 
anned  with  difflcnUgr,  died  oa  tha  gaUowt 
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protesting  Ms  fidelity  to  republicaniem  And  Han- 
gary.  A  few  months  afterward  Oar  NleholM 
paid  Francis  Joseph  a  visit  fit  Olinfttz,  but  tlio 
attitude  of  the  latter  ia  the  war  in  Turkey, 
which  soon  followed,  and  diifii^;  wMcb  he  con- 
dudea  a  tr.  ;;ty  v  I'h  tho  allies  (Dec.  3,  1854), 
oooupied  th&Dunubiaa  principalities,  and  con- 
Mtttntod  a  large  army  in  Galicia,  wasftrfhmi 
Mllflfying  either  Russia  or  her  f  :i.  Tnie.'*.  Tho 
tnaij  of  Paris  (1866),  which  terminated  tlio 
greflik  struggle,  was  signed  on  the  part  of  Ans< 
tria  by  Buol  and  Hubner.  The  expenses  of  nil 
these  dipkMoatio  and  inllitary  undertakings 
were  net  means  of  extravagant  and  often 
violent  "financial  operntions.  In  April,  1854, 
Francis  Joseph  Tnarriod  Elizabeth,  datightcr 
of  the  Bavarian  duko  ifajrtmilian  .Tt)3cpli  of 
Zwcibrfu^kcii-Birkenfeld,  who  In  1855  bore  him 
a  daughter,  Sopliia,  in  1866  finotber,  Gisela^ 
and  in  1868  a  son,  Kudo! ph.  All  tliese  family 
events  were  followod  by  i)urtial  and  scanty  po- 
litical amnesties.  Tho  first  boru  child  died  dur- 
ing a  second  imperial  journey  through  Hun- 
gnn*,  in  1857,  at  Buda.  In  October  of  the 
satno  year  Francis  Joseph  received  a  visit  at 
Vienna  from  Alexander  II.  of  Russia,  which 
quieted  the  apprehensions  caused  by  a  preced- 
ing interview  of  the  same  monarch  with 
poleoii  nr.  at  Stuttgart.  Wliilo  Austrian  dijilo- 
macy  was  thus  sucoeeaftd  in  its  varioos  opera- 
tions, it  WBB  meet  effbetnally  aetlTe  in  Italy.  A 

oonrorilat  concluded  %vith  thi3  Beo  of  Roino 
(185dX  which  conferred  oxtraotdinarr  rights 
npon  the  Roman  Oatholie  trf shopf  and  the  Jesn- 

its,  and  private  trrriti."-;  T,vith  Tn^-rnny,  Pnrrnn, 
and  MOifena,  made  Austrian  inilueuce  predouii- 
nant  in  the  peninsnla.  Beyond  the  Po,  Anatria 
held  fheimportdnt military  positions  of  Ancona 
and  Pfacenaa.  To  counterbalance  this  state  of 
thUigs,  Sardinia  strengthened  herself  by  in- 
creasing  her  army,  by  enlisting  tho  fivmpathiea 
as  well  as  the  refugees  of  the  other  Italian 
states,  and  finally  by  an  alliance  with  Kla- 
poleon  TIT.  On  Ncn-  Tcflr'<«day,  1859,  tho  em- 
peror Napoleon  declared  to  the  diplomatic  corps 
in  Paris  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  Italian  pM* 
icy  of  Francis  Joseph,  and  \m  few  vrordn  wcro 
understood  by  Austria  as  a  threat,  if  not  us  a 
declaration  of  war.  On  both  sides  the  most 
active  prepanitions  for  a  great  stni^le  began. 
Napoleon  demanded  from  AnstHa  the  surrender 
of  her  private  treatier*  with  the  Italian  states, 
and  the  cvaooatiooof  all  non- Austrian  territories 
In  Italy ;  Aoatrfa  demanded  from  Sardinia  a  dls- 
annanient  and  the  expulsion  f>f  tho  refnpees. 
None  of  these  demanos  was  agreed  to.  The 
alanned  rainlstrj  in  Tain  cftsnH  Itf 

mediation.  Tlio  proposition  to  call  n  European 
congress,  made  by  Russia,  was  agreed  to  by 
Napoleon,  but  rejected  by  Fteda  Joseph,  wbo 
objected  to  tho  adnils^jlon  of  Sardinia  in  the 
Qongrcse.  Austrian  reenforcenient*  were  pour- 
ing into  Lombardy;  French  troops  began  to 
cross  tho  Alps,  and  to  sail  from  Jiar.seilTcs  for 
Cknoa.  At  this  juncture  Francis  Joseph  sur- 
priMd  th«  iroiM  IqrieDdfaKg  n  vltiiiiaiaiii  to 


fiardima,  AprQ  19,  granting  bat  8  dsTs  fori 
eompHanoo  wMi  hla  oos^Hobb,  and  bj  the  oom- 

rnenceinLnt  of  hostilities  inunediateV  fcUtnr- 
ing  its  reaction.   The  Austrian^  under  Coast 
Oynld^  crosaod  the  Tldno  (April  3«,  S7),  lod 
occujjied  tho       E.  provinces  of  Pi<rl:;i.  rt  &s 
far  as  the  Dora  Baltea,  while  their  left  jja^ 
wasadyanced  as  for  as  BobbfoenfleTnUk 
TTioy  thns  thrcatcr.orl  Voth  Turin  ari'Git*: 
but  eveiy  thing  soon  tCMjk  an  unfarocaUttoni 
for  them.  On  the  very  first  day  «f  tfawi 
bloodlefrs  revolution  broke  out  at  FIoraitt,ii 
cunsequiince  of  which  the  grand  duke  left  To- 
cany,  and  the  country  was  placed  nsd«r  tht 
military  dictatorship  of  Viftr^r  Eniann-.l,  tiie 
king  of  Sardinia.    SimTlir  niovtmenls  Km 
after  drove  the  duke  ( i      lens  andlhedneb- 
ess  of  Parma  into  exile.   The  overtiow'ns  tril- 
utarie^  of  the  Po.  and  probably  want  of  dtciskc, 
prevented  a  hdm  stroke  against  the  Birdiniiu 
before  tho  approach  of  the  French  and  the  cli- 
val of  their  emperor.   After  the  first  TiJiwom 
rejniLso  suffered  from  the  French  lit  M(t:it?b^!li 
(May  20),  the  Anstrians  gave  ap  tlte  V&ssn, 
retiring  toward  the  Tidno  and  naeenn  Hi 
allied  armies  closely  followed,  corauix'/do^  by 
the  respective  monarchs  in  persoo.  Tida 
Xmannel,  on  theleft,  cTonaod  the  Ma,«i«ott 
the  battle  of  Palestro  (May  81):  Ginlfldiit 
the  head  of  a  troop  of  voltrnteers  ins  ifioni 
to  enter  Lombardy,  and  to  rouse  tteiiMridip 
cerg  of  tho  lake  rt-pion  ;  while,  ma^kxi  ^  » 
false  di^lay  on  the  right,  Kwoleon  trwsfani 
the  mrin  boDc  of  hia  amy  beUnd  the  line  of 
t!ic  Snrdinians  tothebanksof  theTicino,»hifb 
he  crossed  at  Turbigo  and  Buffalon  (JmK  I), 
before  the  Austrian  cortmandcrspercwredtha: 
mistake.   Recrossing  the  Ticino  in  hJt^e,  ^ 
too  late,  they  threw  themselves  nnsnoeas^ 
upon  Buffalora,  a&d  anflSsred  the  first  greiti^ 
feat  at  Magenta  (June  4).   Francis  JoteA  v- 
riving  from  Vienna,  reached  his  army  aft*  the 
evacnadott  of  KOaii  (Jnno  6).  A  genenl  re- 
treat was  Tiowbegrnn,  interrupted  only  Vf  tin 
battle  and  defeat  at  Mclognano  (June  8),  Vtr 
cenza  and  Pizzighettone  witli  tbebfortificitioM, 
the  lines  of  tho  Odin  and  €%iefle,MVda 
Ancuua  and  Bologn;i,  were  given  nptrtWl 
blow.    Lombardy,  Parma,  and  Modena  pro- 
claimed their  annexation  to  PiedDMHit.  i^ 
rived  on  the  banks  of  the  Mincio,  fteretrtAi 
army  once  more  turned  against  the  doeely  Al- 
lowing enemy,  and  Francis  Joseph,  hi»ip|^ 
missed  Gen.  Gyulai,  held  the  chief  eomnBia  | 
pcrs^>n  in  tho  {jreat  battle  of  Solferino  (JoM 
24),  in  which  nearly  half  a  million  of 
ants  trere  engaged  for  a  wliola  day,  casta 
c  \f.  i.ilinc  from  the  lake  of  G.nrda  to  tl^rioa- 
ity  of  th  e  Po.   The  victory  of  the  alli^ 
in  oviery  preceding  battle,  dearly  pord»«»f 
but  it  conquered  theline  of  thoMincio.  YntrJ 
Joeeph  retired  to  Verona,  followed  by  bisar^.s 
and  aoon  after  by  that  of  the  alHea  llieiniiief 
^ycvf:  in  sight  of  each  other;  the  French  f«' 
was  tiir^tening Zara,  f inme,  and  YenioejKg- 
nth  prtfiariiig  to  rtfohitionlaa  Bing^ 
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sia  mobilUng  her  armies,  apparently  in  favor 
uf  Aaatriti  when  a  sudden  armistioe,  and  im- 
mediately preliminariee  of  peace,  wereocmdaded 

between  the  two  emperors,  tlio  latter  at  a  per- 
sonal interview  in  Villafranca  (July  11).  This 
treaty  gave  Luinbunly  as  far  as  the  Hincio  to 
Siirdlniii,  leaviii;;  tin:  1  groat  fortresses  of  Man- 
tua, Pescliicra,  Vcroua,  aud  Legnano  in  the jx)s- 
^c-.>ioii  of  Austria.  It  also  provided  that  Italy 
i^ijould  I  k*  reorganized  as  a  coufederarcy  of  states 
under  the  hononu-y  presidency  of  the  po&e.  lie- 
fore  leaving  Verona  for  his  capital  (july  14) 
Francis  Joseph  published  an  order  of  the  day, 
in  which  he  tlirows  the  blaino  of  his  defeat  on 
the  Standing  aloof  of  his  natural  allies,  and  ex- 
presses bis  oonfidonctf  in  the  dcvotcdn^  of  the 
army  if  any  new  struggle  slioald  arise.  A  confer- 
ence for  the  final  settlement  of  the  new  treatjwaa 
bold  in  ZQricli  immediately  afterward. 

FBAKCIS,  Jonx  Wakkfibld,  an  American 
physician  and  author,  born  in  New  York,  Nov. 
17, 1789.  liis  father  vaa  a  Qerman  who  emi- 
c^ratod  to  this  oonntrsr  Hxm  after  the  peace  of 
1783,  and  liis  mother  a  Philadeljphia  lady  of 
Svias  £auu^.  In  his  yootb  he  was  lor  some  time 
hi  the  printing  estaDliBhnient  of  George  Long. 
^^iil'Scquently,  nowcver,  having  been  carefully 
propared  by  the  liev.  Geozvs  Strebeck,  and  the 
Ber.  Joint  Oonroj,  of  Trimtjr  oollege,  Dublin, 
he  entered  on  advanced  cla-ss  at  Colunibia  col- 
lego,  and  about  the  same  time  (1807)  b^an  to 
Btndy  me^dne  under  Dr.  Hosadc.  Ito  iht 
irrnduatcd  A.B.  in  1809,  and  M.T).  by  the  col- 
Icj^c  of  physiciatis  and  surgeons  in  1811,  being 
Llio  first  person  upon  whom  a  degree  was  con- 
ferred by  the  latter  institution.  A  few  monflis 
afterward  Dr.  ilusack  offered  his  young  pupil 
a  partnenhip,  apd  the  connection  thus  formed, 
extending  not  merely  to  professional,  but  also 
to  literary  and  otlier  pursuits,  lasted  until  1620. 
In  1810,  while  yet  a  student,  be  isBned,  in  con- 
junction with  Dr.  nn-;a(  k,  the  prospectus  of  the 
"American  Medical  and  rhiiosophical  Kegister," 
wbioh  was  published  quarterfyttldoontinaed  for 
1  yonrs.  In  1S13  Dr.  Francis  was  appointed  lec- 
turer on  the  institutes  of  medicine  and  materia 
mcdica  at  the  college  of  physicians  and  surgeons, 
md  soon  afterward,  the  medical  £ftculty  of  Col- 
iTubia  college  haN^ng  been  consolidated  with 
hat  institution,  he  received  the  chair  of  materia 
xieUicft  itt  the  united  body.  lie  would  accept 
»o  Am  JbrUsilratoonrHe  of  lectures,  fearing  lest 
toorO|iod  exjienses  of  tlie  new  establishment 
nUht  exdade  some  who  wished  to  attend  the 
ruuooane.  With  the  design  of  both  complet- 
jlg  his  own  studies  and  transferring  to  the 
nedical  schools  of  New  York  some  of  the  most 
raloable  ftataree  of  those  abroad,  he  risited 
Europe,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Cu- 
rler, Gall,  Deooo.  Dupuytren,  Gregory,  Play- 
lair,  Brewster,  Bell,  the  Donoana,  Jameeoo. 
\bcnjethy,  the  Aikins,  Sir  Walter  Rcott,  ana 
^r.  Kees,  to  whoso  cycloptedia  he  contributed 
■oreral  articles.  On  his  ^tnm  to  New  York, 
lie  chair  of  materia  medica  having  been  added 
o  that  of  chemisitry,  ho  became  professor  of 


the  institutes  of  medicine,  and  in  1817  succeed- 
ed Dr.  Striugham  as  nrofessor  of  medical  Jnris- 
pmdenoe.   In  1819  be  was  made  profeaaor  of 

obsfetricji  iu  addition  to  liis  other  duties,  and 
retained  this  appointment  until  1826,  when  the 
whole  faculty  resigned,  and  a  minority  of  them 
founded  the  Rutgers  medical  school,  which, 
after  a  successful  career  of  only  4  terms,  was 
dosed  by  the  legislature.  In  this  institution 
Dr.  Francis  filled  the  chairs  of  obstetrics  and 
forensic  medicine.  Since  his  retirement  from 
this  post  he  has  devoted  himself  to  the  practice 
of  his  profession  and  the  pursuit  of  literature, 
neither  of  which  indeed  lie  had  allowed  his  aca- 
demical duties  to  interrr.j  t.  In  conjunction  with 
Drs.  Beck  and  Dyckinaa  ho  edited,  in  182% 
'8,  and  '4,  the  "New  York  Medical  and  Phys- 
ical Journal."  lie  actively  promoted  the  objects 
of  the  New  York  historical  society,  the  woman's 
hospital,  the  state  inebriate  asylum,  and  the 
cause  of  natural  history,  the  typc^aphical  guild, 
and  the  fine  arts,  in  behalf  <^  wUob  be  has  fine- 
qnently  written  and  spoken.  In  addition  to 
biographicid  sketches  of  many  of  tlie  distin- 
guished men  of  the  last  half  century  with 
whom  be  bas  been  in  inttetato  relaaonship 
(among  others,  of  Robert  R.  Livingston,  Philip 
Freneou,  Daniel  Webster,  J.  Fenimore  Cooper, 
Oadwallader  Oolden,  8amnel  L.  IGtcbiU,  Ed- 
ward Miller^  John  Pintard,  and  the  actors 
Cooke  and  b.ean),  aud  articles  in  different  med- 
ical poriodioals  on  obstetrics,  vitriolio  emetics 
in  croup,  mngninaria  Canadensis,  iodine,  the 
goitre  of  W.  New  York  and  Canada,  on  medi- 
cal jurisprudence,  yellow  fever,  death  by  light- 
ning, caries  of  the  jaws  of  children,  elaterium, 
ovarian  di.seahc,  &c.,  ho  has  published  an 
essay  on  the  "Use  of  Mercury"  (8vo.,  New 
York,  1811);  "Casas  of  Morbid  Anatomy" 
(4to.,  1814);  "Febrile  Coutagiou"  (8vo.,  181 C): 
"Notice  of  Thomas  Eddy  the  Philanthropist** 
(12mo.,  1828);  "Dcnnian's  Practice  of  Mid- 
wifery, with  Notes"  (8vo.,  1826);  "Address 
befi)ro  the  New  York  Horticultural  Society" 
(1830);  "Address  before  the  Philolexian  So- 
ciety" (I'^.'^l);  "Letter  on  Cholera  AsphyxiA 
of  1802"  (8vo.,  1832);  "Observations  on  the 
Mineral  Waters  of  Avon"  (1884);  the  "Ana- 
tomy of  Drunkenness;"  "Disoonnebefers 
N.  Y.  Lyceum  of  Natural  History"  (1841); 
disconrses  before  the  N.  Y.  academy  of  medi- 
cine (1847,  1848,  and  1849);  addresses  belbro 
the  typographical  soclctv  of  Now  York,  "On 
Dr.  Franklin"  (1850  and  1859),  and  "On  the 
PnbHshm,  Printers,  and  Editors  of  New  Toik;*' 
"Old  New  York,  or  Reminiscences  of  thepsst 
Bix^  Years"  (8vo.,  1857;  2d  edition,  enlarged, 
ISmo.,  1 858).  A  memoir  of  Obristopher  CoUefl^ 
read  by  him  before  the  historical  society  in  1854w 
was  published  iu  the  "  Knickerbocker  Gallery** 
in  1866.  His  discourse  at  the  Belle  vue  hospital, 
1858,  embrace.'^  a  minute  view  of  the  progress 
of  anatomical  investigation  in  New  York  from 
its  earij  state  under  the  Dutch  dynasty  down 
to  the  present  time.  He  ^vas  olc  ted  the  first 
president  of  the  New  York  academy  of  medU 
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cine  after  its  organization  in  1847;  ho  is  a 
fordgn  associate  of  the  rojal  medicO'Ohirurgi- 
cal  society  of  London  and  other  instltiitiona 

abroad,  urid  in  fellowship  with  many  scientifin 
bodies  in  his  native  land.  In  1850  he  received 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  THntty  college,  Hart- 
ford, Conn.  ITis  style  is  animated,  excursivo,  and 
often  enlivened  by  humor,  while  his  intimate 
acqaaintsnce  with  the  hbtory  and  old  iohahi- 
tants  of  New  York,  and  his  fondness  for  local 
antiquities,  cause  him  to  be  looked  upon  as  an 
oracle  in  matters  relating  to  his  native  city. — 
John  W.,  jr.,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  New 
York,  July  5,  1832,  died  there,  Jan.  20,  1855, 
was  graduated  at  Columbia  college  in  1852.  A 
*' Memorial  of  liis  Life,"  by  Iktiry  T.  Tucker- 
man,  was  published  in  Kcw  York  (1  vol.  8vo., 
1855). 

FP.ANCTS,  Sir  PrTiT.rp,  a  British  politician 
and  pamphleteer,  born  in  Dublin,  Oct.  22, 1740, 
died  in  London,  Deo.  28, 1818.  He  was  the  son 
of  the  Rev.  Philip  Francis,  author  of  an  elegant 
and  popular  translation  of  Horace,  and  also  of 
several  tragedies  of  little  merit,  and  some  liberal 
political  pamphlets.  The  son  removed  with  his 
father  to  England  in  1750.  and  was  placed  on 
the  foundation  of  St.  Paurs  school,  where  ho 
remidned  about  8  years.  Here  Wooidfalli  after- 
ward  the  printer  of  tibe  **Pah1{e  Adrertiser,** 
and  the  publisher  of  tbo  "  Letters  of  Junius," 
was  his  fellow  papil,  a  circumstance  mach  relied 
upon  in  theeflort  to  prove  BirPhflip  theanthor 
of  those  letters.  In  1756  bo  was  appointed  to 
a  place  in  the  office  of  his  father's  patron,  Mr. 
Fbz,  then  aeoretarx  of  state,  whieh  Meontinaed 
to  retain  under  the  secretaryship  of  Mr.  Pitt. 
He  was,  in  fact,  a  sucoeaaftd  placeman.  In 
1768  he  went  as  private  seeretaiy  to  Gen. 
Bligh  when  that  officer  commanded  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  French  coast,  and  was  present 
in  a  Mittle  near  Cherbourg.  When  the  earl  of 
Kinnonl  went  in  170O  as  anibass^idor  to  Portu- 
«d,  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Pitt  he  took 
Francis  with  him  as  his  secretary ;  and  on  his 
return  to  England  in  1763,  Francis  received  an 
Appointment  in  tlie  war  office.  Hero  he  rc- 
nUttlMd  Util  March,  1772,  when  he  resigned  in 
eooMqnence  of  a  quarrel  with  Lord  Barrington, 
flie  new  minister  at  war.  Tlie  remainder  of 
flmt  year  he  passed  in  travelling  throngh  Flan- 
dm.  Germany,  Italy,  and  France.  In  Juno, 
ITTo,  soon  after  his  return,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  council  of  Bengal  with  a  salary  of 
X10,000.  It  has  bwa  anpposed  tliat  ho  owed 
this  IneratlTe  place  to  the  influence  of  Lord 
Barrington,  now  onco  more  his  friend ;  but 
the  fact  is  not  clearly  establiahed.  Francis 
went  to  Lidia  in  the  rammer  of  1774,  and 
remained  there  till  I)ec.  1780,  when  he  re- 
signed on  account  of  his  onarrel  with  War- 
ren Hastings.  This  qaarrefled  to  a  dnel,  in 
which  Francis  was  shot  through  the  body.  His 
aetiTe  and  somewhat  austere  disposition  had 
Intmght  him  into  constant  cppoaitiofi  to  Has- 
tings,  and  for  a  time  he  controlled  the  m.ajoritj 
in  the  council.  Two  of  the  members  having 


died,  TTa^tinf^i  obtained  tbc  maMcrr;  aodafta 
their  duel  Francis  returned  to  Eagiaad 
appointment  and  anger.  To  wnagt  Viug 
upon  ITasting^  seems  to  have  theraSm 
motive  of  his  later  life.   la  17d4  be  beam 
member  of  parliament  for  Taraoill  is  fls 
isle  of  Wi;:]it.    Be  was  a  bold,  wvm.  xnd  fre- 
quent speaker,  but  be  never  became  disti^jciib. 
ed  as  an  orator.    His  politics  were  ilnn  n* 
tremely  liberal.    When  theprf«cfufiinci(P.js. 
tings  began  in  1786,  its  leaders  would  hxi 
committed  the  mam^gement  to  Franctj.  Tut 
house  of  commons,  however,  refused  tTr-,i>e,lj 
large  majorities,  to  pennit  this  appoifltmeDi 
Burke,  ^x,  and  Windham  labored  io  raia  b 
change  this  determination.    At  la^t  t-be^Jn- 
mittee  of  managers  united  ia  writing  a  ust 
to  Francis  inviting  him  to  aid  tbem  in  tbeir la- 
bors; he  consented,  and  passed  manrjeinii 
this  occupation.    When  others  tirw,  Fnodi 
never  flagged.   He  embittered  the  existence  of 
his  enemy,  and  no  doubt  destroyed  his  ova 
peace  in  the  effort.    Hastings,  however,  fimlly 
triumphed  and  died  acquitted.   Wlm  tl» 
French  revolution  brolce  out,  Franw  vai  iti 
firm  friend.  He  became  an  aettTsnefflbcrtf 
the  revolutionary  association  of Friini*  nf  the 
People."  He  was  defeated  at  the  dectiwof 
17M,  when  he  stood  for  Tewfci8bn7,tat  b 
1802  was  returned  by  Li^rd  Thanct  k  tlie 
borough  of  Appleby,  and  oontiiined  to  at  for 
that  boroQgh  while  he  remainsJ  ftipadiwiii* 
He  sustained  Fox  and  Grey  in  their  plaw  of  re- 
form, and  advocated  the  abolition  of  the  sltts 
trade  with  nnfkiling  ardor.  His  political 
sistency  is  worthy  of  honor.    Id  Oct.  \*''^.<'<^ 
the  formation  of  the  GrenviUo  ministry,  f raaa* 
was  made  a  knight  of  the  bath.  It  is  beBenl 
that  it  was  also  designed  to  send  him  to  lodiaiJ 
governor- general,  but  this  appointment  oenr 
took  place.  He  retired  from  parliamen:  in 
1807,  and  afterward  wrote  pamphlets  and 
ical  articles  in  the  newspapers.  From  the  (»• 
Bcurity  of  old  age  he  was  suddenly  recalled  to 
the  attention  of  the  public.  In  1816,  Ma 
Taylor  published  his  "Junius  identified  m 
a  I)isting\iished  Living  Character,"  Tiz.,^ 
Philip  Francis.   The  argument  iaingemw^w 
coincidences  remarkable;  but  noneof Fhsan 
acknowled«d  writings  equal  the  fierce  oIi>iW3« 
of  Jnnins.  He  himself,  it  is  said,  alwij*  <iflj« 
that  he  wrote  the  famous  letters. 
author  of  about  26  political  pamphleta.  H«5»5 
twice  married,  the  second  time  to  a  Mis"^ 
kins,  a  clergyman's  daughter,  iriien  be  •■•J* 
70.  By  his  first  wilb  lie  left  a  son  ait** 
daughters. 

TOANCra  or  AsBTSi.  »  satot  rf  the  R^sa 
Catliolic  olnirch,  and  founder  of  the  cavrrt 
Franciscans,  bom  in  Aasisi,in  the  prescnipaii. 
delegation  oTFtarngia,  fai  lltt,  died  near  thatatr, 
Oct.  4,  1226.  His  father,  Pictro  Bernarfay 
was  a  wealthy  merchant.  The  son  was 
to  speak  the  French^ongoe,  and  the  ease  «» 
whifli  ho  iiia^tere*!  it  canned  tbo  change  of  W 
baptismal  name  of  (iiovanoi  to  thalot  f  rance»» 
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He  led  a  gay  life  until  be  was  captured  in  a  oiril 
conflict  dT  Aasisi  with  Perugia,  and  kept  for  a 
year  prisoner  in  the  city  of  his  enemies.  Dur- 
ing hia  detenUoD  he  formed  the  d^ign  of  re- 
nonncing  the  world ;  and  fancying  that  ne  beard 
one  day  while  praying  in  a  church  a  voice  from 
the  omcifi^  bidding  himre[»air  the  £alliog  walls 
of  Ohxiaf  •  house,  he  gave  Uie  prooeeds  of  eotne 
gooils  I) '  bad  sold  to  the  priest  of  the  church, 
oQiering  himaelf  as  an  awiHtanL  This  act  brought 
tapon  mm  tiie  dlapleMore  ef  Ids  ftlber,  who 
tlirentened  if  he  pcrsbtedto  deprive  Wm  of  his 
inheritance.  But  neither  this  threat,  nor  the  pop- 
iibir  ridioole  wbleh  Minted  hteaeeming  imanity, 
c^nld  turn  him  from  his  purpose.  He  formally 
renounced  his  right  of  heirship,  emptied  his  pock- 
ets, and  even  stripped  himself  oi  his  dotning, 
puttinrr  on  thf  rlonk  of  a  laborer.  He  was  then 
( 120b>  24  years  old.  From  this  time  he  gave  him- 
hclf  csclusively  to  works  of  piety  and  charity. 
He  begged  in  the  streets  for  money  to  repair  the 
chnrch,  and  assbted  the  masons  hy  carryinc  the 
•tones  with  liis  own  hands.    He  freqaented  the 
ho^pltal^,  washing  the  f<  f  t  and  Icissiiig  the  ulcers 
of  tlio  lepers.   Now  ho  was  stripped  of  his 
coarse  raiment  \ij  robbers,  and  now  he  pot  It 
off  from  his  own  person  to  clothe  the  poor 
■whom  lie  met  by  the  way.   Ilia  cxcessiYo  hu- 
mility in  dress  and  demeanor  began  after  a  time 
to  win  sympathy  for  him.    Prominent  men 
derired  to  imitate  him,  and  to  become  his  com- 
panionsL   The  rich  merchant,  Bernard  of  Quin- 
taTal,  in  whose  house  Francis  bad  been  a  guest. 
Bold  all  his  estate,  distributed  it  to  the  poor,  and 
cn.me  to  pray  with  his  friend.    To  him  was  soon 
joined  a  canon  of  the  cathedr^,  Peter  of  Catana. 
Thaae  bntilireB  rooelTed  tbe  artm  of  Fhmdt,  a 
coarse  robe  of  serge  girded  with  a  cord,  Ai  jz. 
16, 1SK)9,  inm  which  day  the  foundation  of  the 
TVaiHdaoan  order  properly  datee.  At  tiie  be- 
ginning, Francis  and  his  companions  occupied  a 
litUe  cottage  just  outside  tbe  wall  of  the  city ; 
lyat  •■  tbefr  nombar  ineroaBed  they  removed  to 
tho  premises  of  the  Portiuncula,  which  had 
been  offered  them  by  the  Benedictines,  refus- 
ing, bowaTer,  to  accept  this  as  a  gift  ffiaown 
habits  wore  consistent  with  the  strict  poverty 
enjoined  by  his  rule.  He  slept  upon  the  ground, 
imb  ft  blodc  of  wood  or  stone  for  bia  pQloir, 
ate  his  scanty  food  cold,  with  aslies  strewed 
npon  it,  sewed  his  garm^its  with  packthread  to 
make  tiiem  coarser,  batbed  himself  in  snow  to 
extinguish  the  fires  of  s<^n«nfil  dosiro,  olKjyed 
the  orders  of  bis  novices,  fasted  long  and  rigid- 
ly, and  shed  tears  so  freely  that  lio  became 
nearly  blind,  and  could  only  save  liis  piglit  by  n 
daugcroua  and  painful  seariug  of  the  face,  lie 
prei^ed  wherever  he  could  find  audience,  yet 
ne  would  never  take  priests'  orders,  and  con- 
tented himself  with  the  humble  place  of  a  dea- 
con. He  forbade,  too,  the  spirit  of  controversy, 
and  inculcated  peace  as  the  spirit  which  all 
Christians  should  labor  to  establish.  In  tbe 
civil  strifes  which  raged  SO  fiercely  in  Italy  in  the 
18th  oentury,  he  bronght  bk  order  in  aaa  peace- 


made  long  journeys  in  behalf  of  the  Catholfo 
faith.  He  sought  to  visit  Morocco,  and  was 
only  prevented  by  a  sickness  which  detained 
bioi  in  Spiun.  His  cherished  design  was  to  lay 
down  his  life  in  the  Holy  Land  in  behalf  of 
CI  ri'^t's  religion.  His  first  attempt  to  reach 
&jri&  proved  ioeflGBctual ;  oontraiy  winds  bin- 
dered  nis  veasel.    But  tbe  plan  was  not  re- 

linqulshed,  and  affi  r  n  brief  sojourn  in  Acre, 
he  joined  the  camp  of  the  crusaders  at  Dami- 
ettft  {n  1819.  He  arrived  only  to  wftnen  tbe 
failure  of  the  Christian  army,  mit  lie  ^vasgrat* 
ified  in  his  desire  for  an  interview  with  the 
Sartoen  ebieC  and  was  permitted  to  testify  in 
presence  of  tiie  infidels  concerning  Christ  nrd 
the  Christian  fiuth.  On  the  occat^ion  of  the 
formal  approbation  of  hb  order  in  1221,  ba 
preached  a  sermon  before  the  sacred  college, 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  last  of  his  im- 
portant public  perfonnanoea.  His  faflbigheaKh 
and  growing  blindness  confined  him  more  nnd 
more  to  that  iavorlte  seclusion  of  the  hlil  of 
Alvemo^  on  which  a  nobleman  had  built  ft 
clmrrh  and  convent  for  the  Franciscan  brethren. 
In  ilxia  solitude  he  gave  lumself  more  ardently 
tQ  ptaver  and  religious  exercises.  His  entba- 
si  asm  became  rapture.  His  visions  were  mul- 
tiplied. The  Saviour  and  the  saints  seemed  to 
appear,  and  the  legend  tells  of  the  $tigmata2 
the  print  of  nails  in  the  hands  and  feet,  and  of 
a  wound  in  the  side,  corresponding  to  similar 
marks  on  the  person  of  the  Saviour,  which 
Francis  brought  aw^y  with  him  from  one  of 
tbeee  Inteniewa.  It  was  even  affirmed  that 
blood  continued  to  flow  from  his  w  niiuls ;  and 
portiottsof  this  blood  were  long  after  exhibited 
ibr  the  reverence  of  the  ftttbmL  Ha  was  eaiH 
c  nized  July  1 0, 1228.— The  literary  renuinsofSI. 
Francis  are  neither  namerons  nor  eqiedally  re- 
markable. They  eonrist  of  lettenj  monastic  eon- 
ferences,  paraliles,  .mtl  pncTn?  m  tbo  Italian 
tongue.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  1641  (folio, 
Pans).  The  life  of  the  s^nt  has  been  many 
times  written  by  brethren  of  the  various  branch- 
es into  which  his  order  has  been  subdivided;  by 
Thomas  de  Cehmo,  his  disciple ;  by  St.  Bonaven- 
tnra;  by  Helyot;  by  Chalippe  (4to.,  1728,  and 
2  vols.  12mo.,  173G);  by  Ohavin  (8vo.,  Paris, 
1841) ;  by  Boh  ringer  in  his  series  of  biographiee; 
and  by  Frederic  Morin  (ICmo.,  Pnria,  1853). 

FRANCIS  OF  Paiila,  the  fomidcr  of  the 
order  of  Minims,  a  saint  of  the  Roman  Catholio 
chnrch,  born  in  Paula,  Calabria,  in  1416,  died 
in  Plesais-lcs- Tours,  April  2, 1507.  Ho  was  de- 
voted by  his  parents  to  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  to 
whose  intercession  they  ascribed  his  birth,  after 
their  marriage  had  been  for  a  long  time  child* 
loss.  "When  12  years  old  ho  was  brought  into 
an  nnrefonned  convent  of  Frandsoans  in  Cala- 
bria, where  he  surpassed  all  the  mmilcs  In  the 
strict  observance  of  tlie  rule.  Two  years  later, 
in  1428,  he  returned  to  Fanhi,  resigned  bis  right 
of  inhevHanee^  and  retired  toagrelto  to  lead  the 
life  of  a  hermit  He  was  hardly  2f>  years  old 
when  he  found  many  followers,  who  built  them- 
iaIviBettllaiMar  his  grotto^  Ha  noelTadAoiii 
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the  ATchbuhdp  of  Cosenza  p^nUadoo  to 
build  a  churoh  and  convent,  whfeh  w«re  oom* 

{)letc<l  in  1436.  From  this  year  dates  tlieesUib- 
ishment  of  the  order  of  the  Muuma^  which 
adoptedthanaiiMofliemtoof  SLFraamaL  To 
tiiQ  usunl  3  I'.  II  i3tic  vows  Cpovcrty,  chastity, 
obedience)  tit.  Ifnuicia  added  as  a  fooitb}  per> 
petnal  abrtinenoe,  not  onlj  fromnnat^  bat  aim 
from  C';j2:s  and  milk,  except  in  cAsoa  of  sickness. 
He  hinuelf  was  still  more  aaoetio.  He  slept  on 
tfia  bare  groond,  took  no  food  before  ennset, 
often  contented  himself  witli  bread  and  water, 
and  sometimos  ato  only  every  otlier  day.  The 
fame  of  miracles  reported  of  him  induced  Pope 
Paul  IT.  in  1469  to  send  to  iiinv  his  clinraberlain 
in  order  to  inTCstigate  the  facts.  The  rei)ort 
made  to  the  pope  was  very  favorable  to  the 
aaint  and  his  now  order.  PopeSixtna  IV.  con- 
firmed this  order,  appointed  the  founder  sa- 
porfov-fsoenl,  and  permitted  him  to  establi^ 
ianany  convents  he  could.  King  Ix)uis  XI. 
of  France  called  Lnu  to  his  court,  in  order  to 
enre  hitn  of  a  da]igero;m  sickneas,  l)ut  Francis 
waited  until,  in  14&2,  the  pope  orrlered  him  to 

go.  He  met  the  sick  king  in  Tours,  and  ex* 
orted  him  to  leave  the  issue  of  his  sickneas  to 
the  will  of  God,  and  to  prepare  himself  for 
death.  The  saooeseor  of  Louis,  Charles  VIII., 
retained  the  saint  in  France,  and  consulted 
Urn  in  cases  of  oonacienoe  as  well  as  in  state 
aflbhv,  aad  Mlt  fiir  him  ft  coaventii  two  in 
Franco  and  one  io  Boiiml  Fnaob  mt  Miion- 
ixedhyUoXialBU. 

,  IRANOIft  US  flAias,  a  ednt  and  bishop  of 

the  Roman  Catholic  church,  born  at  the  chateau 
de  Sales,  near  Annecy,  Savoy,  Aug.  21,  1567, 
^ed  in  Lyons,  Sec  28, 1689.  Botii  Ua  poreoti 
were  noble  by  birtb.  Franciii,  their  el  1*  >t  ?on, 
was  sent  snoceasively  to  the  college  of  Anuooy, 
to  the  Jesnits*  school  in  Fiiria,  and  to  Padua, 
where  he  studied  law.  At  the  a^ro  of  20  he 
reoelvod  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  liis 
inclination,  nevertheless,  was  toward  the  eccle- 
siastical life,  llo  refused  repeatedly  the  offered 
dignity  of  senator,  and  finally  obtained  his 
father's  permission  to  accept  the  place  of  pro- 
vest  in  tho  cathedral  at  Geneva.  His  ordinn- 
tioQ  as  deacon  soon  followed,  and  in  1591,  at 
tho  age  of  M,  he  he(;aa  his  work  as  a  preacher. 
His  pnccesa  was  immediate  and  wonderful.  IFw 
earnest  uunier,  and  the  spiritual  clevaiiun  and 
beauty  of  his  thought,  gave  him  a  powerful 
hold  on  his  nndionoes.  He  went  on  foot 
through  the  neighboring  villages,  visited  tlio 
prisons,  and  became  everywhere  known  as 
the  friend  of  the  side  and  the  poor.  Ao- 
eompaaied  by  his  cousin,  Louis  de  Sales,  he 
went  on  a  mission  anion^'thc  Protestants  of  the 
province  of  Ohablais.  AU  sorts  of  ^ffi<»ilties 
were  tlirown  fai  hia  way.  Tliere  wwe 
clos  a^ninst  his  life,  and  slanders  against  his 
character.  At  first  the  oonverta  were  few. 
Some  of  the  wcMkm  wore  moved,  and  a  partial 
reform  in  their  manners  wn^  acx^ompllshcd ;  hut 
Dearly  4  years  passed  by  Avitbout  any  consider- 
M»  anjrwrftn  upon  Urn  hewty.  At  last,  how- 


OTer,  oonvernoQS  miil%Ued:  Mfwniakiaiiki 
oame  to  hit  aid,  and  in  15M  tlieOMbolie  te- 

ligion  was  publicly  restored  and  tlio  refhnnd 
faith  was  Boppresaed  tbrooghorU  the  Mwaci 
BepeOed  o^bcoMee  wen  MA  vlTdUb. 

guished  Protestant  leaders,  and  tie  InTbal 
success  of  Francis  in  the  arguoieat  liik  la 
Faye  led  the  pope  to  atket  mn  teUirift 
Theodore  Beca ;  bat  in  this  case  ho  ^  nnt  s^!a 
to  report  a  conversion.   In  liiSd  ho  w^iom 
coadjutor  to  the  bishop  of  Geneva,  Ariioifiitii^ 
in  1603  left  to  Francis  the  full  chan^  d  ftn 
diocese.    His  episcopal  ii^  was  cliAnctenzid 
by  the  same  zeal,  vigor,  tnd  dsrotio;i  vhieb 
had  marked  his  mi.«sionary  career.  He  vos 
first  to  Paris,  where  be  preached  before  Hentr 
IV.  in  the  olmpol  of  the  Loane,  sod  liUn! 
offers  of  money  and  place  were  made  to  nuii 
him  in  France.    But  ho  preferred  to ret5irn,i£il 
after  assisting  the  cardinal  do  B4nill«  io  the 
estahli?hment  nf  tho  Carmelite  order  sad  tkl 
congrcguLioa  of  tho  Oratory,  he  went  \>iA  to 
Switzerland.   He  estab&hed  new  and  itncn: 
rules,  not  only  for  the  clergy  and  kitf  ofUi 
diocese,  but  for  his  own  personal  ooailBel  Bi 
renounced  all  luxuries,  multiplied  fusts,  dj*- 
couragod  lawsuits,  and  raformsd  &  Jax  & 
dpline  of  the  monasterieiL    His  tee  li  t 
preacher  led  various  cities  to  solicit  U-  litliB 
the  serrioea  ol  the  Lenten  sessoo.  fievn 
more  than  onee  ehoeen,  from  Uinslnftoal 
peaceful  temper,  to  reooooile  dispntts  ktvas 
diffisrent  parties  and  orders  in  tba  diortk  A 
■till  wider  ranown  was  given  to  bis  nime  If 
the  publi{*4ition  (in  1808)  of  the  "In^.-od^^ 
taon  to  a  Devout  Life.*'  The  purpoae  of  m 
book,  originally  corapoMd  of  lettento  sh^^i 
was  to  si  M  i  A-  that  tho  socular  state  ii  tc* 
inoompatiblo  with  a  truly  religious  life.  Sofw 
rliBooIed  H,  othen  dmunmoed  it,  as  sBoiitl 
profane  pleasures  in  the  sacred  state.  0? 
one  oooaiiiua  it  was  torn  by  a  prcsflter. 
bunud  before  the  eyes  of  the  coa^f^io^ 
But  generally  the  book  and  its  doctrines  W 
approved,  and  even  tho  Prottjslont  JftiB<*  ■ 
ta^^  who  bad  Moal^  a  jewdled  eopya 
a  present  from  the  queen  of  Frnnri\  gnoiasv 
commended  it  to  tho  clergy  of  h  rc  Jiii-  1 
translated  into  many  tongu^  and  in  le«  tlai  w 
years  40  editions  of  it  were  published,  iiwo* 
was  far  from  nndorvoluing  monastieliwlimw 
IIo  not  only  established  convents  of  cxbtin?*" 
dcrs,  but  ho  founded  a  new  order  of  nans  (iU^ 
culled  the  order  of  the  Vifitation,  and  isW 
the  wealthy  and  aocomplishL  !  M  i  lame  deCM>' 
tal  to  come  from  Franoe  and  presids 
In  1616  he  published  hte  worit  oo  ths"!** 
of  (iod,"  a  fit  sMULd  to  the  former  " I^;^c^t^ 

tton."  The  r       ^         '  "  ^  *^ 

■aaaristant^ 

more  fullv  „   ..  _   

The  fiuaoua  Oalvinistio  leader  Lesdignay  j^ 
eame  one  of  hia  oonverta.  In]<ltwmi>|* 
Paris  as  one  of  tho  emlvissr  f ent  to  swisre  IM 
hand  of  the  jirinoesa  Christina  for  tie 
primMofFlidmonfe.  HlapctMliiivi»d»*<" 
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.-ivod  the  impr<^«?«;ion  whicli ithnd  mafle  in  the 
evioua  reipu.  Ou  his  return  to  hia  own  dio- 
le  ho  applied  himself  more  resolatfllj  ihaa 
er  to  tho  mini  ration  of  nJma,  the  snpprofflion 
scAndala,  und  oxercibes  of  persooal  disci* 
HQ.  In  1622  ho  ficoompftnied  Loais  XHL  ot 
ance  from  Avignon  to  Lyons,  where,  on 
tristmas  day,  after  preaching,  ho  vr&s  attacked 
th  apoplexy,  and  died  on  th»  third  day  after, 
le  works  of  St.  Francis  have  been  often 
blished.  Tho  best  edition  is  that  of  1886,  1 6 
Is.  8vo.,  Pari.*!.  A  complete  edition,  to  com- 
isQ  16  vols,  is  inpnMcroas  6¥<^  liaving  beaa 
ibUdied  vptoim 

FRANCISCANS  (Minorite*,  Fratrta  Mino- 
i)y  a  religious  order  in  tha  Boman  Catholio 
vrch,  founded  br  St  Fmroig  of  AmIbI  la  IMt 

tho  sntall  church  c-alled  Portiuncula  near  As- 
4.  When  the  number  of  his  disciples  had  in- 
esMd  to  10,  he  gave  them,  io  ISIO,  a  rule,  in 
hich  strict  ])ovcrty  and  a  union  of  the  acUve 
id  oootemplativo  llfo  are  the  principal  points, 
w  o«d«r  WW  ctally  flonflrmed  V  Innooint  UL 
1210,  and  again  in  1215,  nnd  spread  with  such 
;traordinary  rapidity  t]iat5,(K)0  bretliren  were 
■emblcd  at  the  general  chapter  in  1219.  In 
1*23  ITonoriiia  IH.  confirmed  tho  order,  by  a 
ill,  as  the  first  among  tho  mendicaut  orders, 
ITO  them  the  right  of  collecting  alma,  con* 
rmcd  to  the  r!n:rcli  of  Portinncula  tho  colc- 
rutod  iudulgeuce  winch  was  afterward  extend - 
1  to  all  the  dmrdhM  of  the  Franciscans,  and 
tinted  them  several  other  privileges.  The 
ow  of  poverty  made  the  Franciscans  tho  favor- 
M  oCmI  el—ion  of  the  people,  and  thus  secured 
lem  more  novices  than  any  of  tho  othtr  or- 
era.  Forty-two  years  after  tho  denth  of  llio 
Minder  the  number  of  Franciscans  was  esti- 
lated  at  about  200,000,  with  8,000  oonvenU 
a  23  provinces.  At  tlie  head  of  the  con* 
ent  a  guardian  was  placed;  tho  guardians  of 
province  chose  a  provinciaJ,  who  was  assisted 
•y  dt^itaret;  the  general  assembly  of  all  the 
rovincials  (general  chapter)  clectetl  a  general, 
nd  likdvise  definltores.  The  simplicity  of  the 
tile  left  room  fat  tbe  greatest  Tariety  of'  opin- 
ona.  Tl;i^  showuJ  itself  durlu::  tho  lifetime  of 
he  founder,  ono  party  wishing  to  have  the  vow 
4  poverty  mitigated,  tlie  other  slimniotisly  op- 
posing any  such  change.  From  1219,  when  Elias 
»f  Gortons^  the  first  iMder  of  the  milder  partj^ 
vas  made  Iqr  St  BVaneis  hfineetf  ▼ioar-^^enenl  or 
he  order,  until  1517,  when  Leo  X.  divided  them 
nto  two  separata  oi^ganizations,  the  strife  nev« 
waaed.  At  tho  dMtioii  of  almoat  oveiy  new 
jeaeral  we  find  tho  two  partlea  in  corapotition, 
uA  even  tho  popes  sometimes  siding?  with  tho 
MM,  sometimes  with  the  oUier.  The  milder 
■jarty,  when  in  a  minority,  generally  submitted ; 
3at  tlte  rigorous  party,  when  prevented  from 
ipholdmg  the  whole  rule  of  St.  Franda,  pre- 
ferred to  form  separate  branches.  In  gevernl 
:;a9es  they  even  dared  to  oppose  the  pope 
n  hen  be  decided  tgdnattiiem,  and  to  appeal 

frum  him  to  a  genorni  mnnril.  onrlv  na 

1236,  when  £Uus  01  Cortouo,  aiier  having  been 


once  expelled  from  tho  order,  ms  rejected 
general,  Ctesarias  of  Spire  loft  the  ordeTi 
followed  by  72  others,  called  after  liln  IIm 
Cojsarines  or  Cfcsarians,  who,  however,  were 
reconciled  with  their  brethren  when  in  1256 
BwftfWDtura  as  general  restored  A  stricter  ob- 
servance of  tho  rule.  T!:o  Inx  jrovernmcnt  of 
tlie  general  Mattco  di  Aquiu  bpartas  rauscji 
in  1294  the  foundation  of  the  Minoriu  C des- 
tines; who  however,  after  the  death  of  their 
protector  Celestine  V.,  were,  in  1307,  con- 
demned by  the  inquisition  as  heretics  and  sup- 
pressed. Some  of  them  who  fled  to  Franoe  es- 
taUisbed  !n  12K>8  the  Minorites  of  Narbonne  and 
tho  Spirituals,  who  wore  likewise  condenmed  in 
1S18  aa  infeoted  with  the  haxeer  of  Peter  John 
Oilvm.  AnoiberoiUieotof  Odeethies^tiielfl* 
norite  Glarenines,  foundod  in  1802  by  Angelo  di 
OiurdoBai  was  tolec^ed,  and  existed  nntil 
when  tbey  united  with  the  Obeervmnts.  Mnoh 
more  successful  than  these  scccs.<;ions  was  tho 
attempt  of  Paoletto  di  FoUigno  in  1368  to  restore 
ttieitnelol»ervaneeofthanile.  Hlsfollowars 
were  called  Observants,  and  those  who  adhered 
to  the  milder  rule  Conveutuak.  Henceforth 
these  two  names  distinguish  tbe  two  great  pa^ 
ties.  By  tlio  15t]i  century  the  number  of  new 
congregations  had  thrown  the  order  into  great 
oonfuMoQ.  Ijoo  X.  made  an  attomnt  in  1617  to 
reunite  them,  but  succeeded  only  with  the 
various  congregations  of  Ob.servants,  on  whom 
he  therefore  conferred  the  right  of  electing  tlw 
f'onornl  (miniMer  ffcnemlifi),  whilo  the  Conven- 
tuals could  only  elect  a  mngister-general  (mo- 
ffister  gtnerali»\  whose  election  had  to  be  eon- 
finned  by  tlie  genera!.  From  that  time  the  quar- 
rels between  tho  Observants  and  Conventuals 
were  less  violent.  The  Conventuals  made  sev- 
eral attempts  to  regain  tiie  ascendency,  but  in 
1681  Urban  ym.  commanded  them  to  abandon 
their  claims  for  ever.  Notwithstanding  the 
desuv  of  the  pope  that  no  further  MpentloM 
diould  occur,  several  oongregatloiiB  arose,  vaost* 
ly  for  tho  puqioso  of  etill  surpassing  tho  strict 
obeervaoce  of  the  Observants.  These  oomnui- 
nltlei  were  styled  IDnoritee  of  tiie  stricter  ob* 
scrvanrc,  and  thcuudi  forunng  Boporate  prov- 
ince from  tlie  m^  bodv  of  the  regular  Ob- 
atttre»^  were  alws^  uoder  the  Mime  ^enereL 
They  were  railed  Alcantarinca  in  Spain  from 
St.  Peter  of  Alcantara,  Eiibrmati  in  Italy  and 
Germany,  and  Beoolleets  in  France,  Enghmd, 
Ireland,  Belgiura,  and  Ilolland.  The  Capu- 
chins, originally  a  oongreg;atioQ  of  reformed 
I^mciscans,  becooM  afterward  an  independent 
order.  (See  Capucttiks.)  Tho  number  of  the 
Franciscans  has  l)ecu  greatly  reduced  by  polit- 
ical revolutions  since  1789.  In  the  18th  oen- 
tnry  tho  Franciscans,  including  the  Capuchins, 
still  counted  nearly  200,000  meml»as  with 
•boot  88,000  convents ;  in  18tt,  libe  nnmber 
of  the  ObservaTit'?,  tho  inost  nnmcrons  bmnch, 
was  estimated  at  about  60,000.  Since  1848 
tbeir  number  has i^;ain  begun  to  increase.  They 
nre  fotind  in  every  part  of  Europe.  In  Asia 
they  have  a  province  in  Palestine^  whose  inem<t 
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ben  are  tlie  gtuudians  of  tbe  holj  eepolchre  and 
other  OhristUm  Banotoariea,  tad  we  celebrated 

for  their  liospitality  to  pilgrims  and  travellers, 
la  Cluna  thvy  have  charge  of  two  apostolio 
vieariate.  The  Franciscans  were  the  aarliest 
missionaries^  to  America,  having  come  over  with 
Columbos  on  his  second  voyagu  in  1493.  Their 
first  formal  establishment  in  tbe  new  world  was 
la  1502,  when  12  friara,  with  a  prelate  nnTned 
Antonio  de  Espinal,  accompanied  Ovando  to 
Ban  Domingo.  They  went  to  Florida  with 
Pamphilo  do  Nar^'aezin  1528,  ono  of  their  num- 
ber, Juan  Juarez,  bearing  tbo  rauk  of  bisliou; 
but  of  thii)  baud  of  missionaries  we  know  little. 
Tliey  sectn  to  have  effected  no  establishment, 
aud  all  perished  miserably.  An  Italian  Fran* 
c'lscon,  Mark  of  Nice,  penetrated  into  New  Mex- 
ico and  Cailfomia  in  1539,  and  ^ve  the  name 
San  Francisco  to  tbe  country  which  he  visited. 
Tlio  exaggerated  reports  of  wliat  he  had  seen 
aad  heard  lad  adventurers  to  those  r^ooa,  and 
Willi  tiMin  oama  annmber  of  FrttidMton^  aoma 
of  whom  remained  behind  after  the  return  of 
the  expeditionists  and  were  martyred.  Father 
Ajidres  de  Olinoe  founded  a  waaiuM  misrioD 
in  Texas  in  1544.  Subsequently  pric  ts  i  f  this 
order  established  theuiMlvM  pemumcutly  in 
Ilorida,  Ofl^ornia,  llezioos  and  other  parts  of 
the  South  and  West,  and  were  among  tho  fir«t 
to  plant  Christianity  in  Canada,  aod  in  what  are 
now  tbe  northern  and  north-eastern  states  of 
the  Union.  Their  labors  in  Canada  date  frona 
1616,  when  4  Recollects  (3  priests  and  ono  lav 
brother),  came  over  from  France  and  tone 
charge  of  the  Uuron,  Algon(iuin,  and  Atontag- 
nais  missions,  which  they  and  their  brethren 
OOndncted  alone,  until  the  Jesuits  asm&  to  lud 
them  in  1625.  The  Recollects  fiirure*!  ];ir;:ely 
in  tho  misfflonarv  hbtory  of  Canudu  fur  luany 
years.  Tbe  oelebrated  explorer  Hennepin  was 
a  Franciscan  missionary.  Tlio  foun<Litinns  of 
the  order  in  California,  notwitlistauJing  tho 
numbers  who  were  put  to  death  by  the  Indians, 
still  remain,  and  have  recently  been  refinforoea 
by  aooessions  from  Europe.  They  are  numerous 
in  all  parts  of  Central  and  South  America. 
Their  present  houses  in  the  United  States,  ex- 
cept those  in  California,  have  been  founded  very 
recently,  chiefly  by  Italians  and  Germans.  Thoy 
have  a  convent  and  college  at  Alle^aoj,  Cat- 
tarangus  co.,  N.  T.,  which  now  (186l)  ninabera 
12  members,  and  int nded  as  the  nucleus  of  a 
large  eatabliahmeut ;  and  there  are  honsea  of  the 
orderatTmrtopolis,  III.  (Smemb«rainl868X  and 
Cinoinnati  (4  u  i r ;  i b.  r - ) .  AH  tlieso  are  Observ- 
ants. The  Conventuals  have  convents  in  Italy, 
Austria,  Bavaria,  Switserland,  Malta,  Poland, 
Turkey,  and  einco  185S  in  tho  United  States. 
We  find  Fraociiioims  soon  after  tbe  death  of  St. 
Francis  as  professors  of  thcdogy  at  ttio  university 
of  Paris,  which  in  1244  was  commanded  by  Pope 
Innocent  IV.  to  admit  Franciscans  and  Domin- 
icans to  academical  dignities.  In  union  with 
tho  Dominicans  they  strove  for  several  centu- 
ries to  extend  in  tlie  theological  schools  the 


of  the  seoolar  olergy.  With  the 
they  maiotaiBed  Tanoai  philosopUal  aritti» 

logical  controversies,  which  are  partly  ftHI  l^i 
up  aa  an  ancient  inheritaace  of  both  onkn,  tta 
Franciscans  being  realists,  onti-AsgostiBliD^aJ 
defenders  of  the  immaculate  conceptiso,  viult 
the  Dominicans  are  nominalists  tsd  Annai&> 
ians,  and  wan  fomatly  C|ipiaMQts «{ tb*  im* 
maoolote  conception.   Among  the  tckloteJ 
men  produced  by  tho  order  are  SxJ^j  «< 
Padua,  Bonaventnra,  Alexander  of  Bila,t)«i 
Scntiis,  Roger  Bacor.  Xicclaus  de  Ifrra, Owsn, 
Cardinal  XLmeues,  aud  the  popes  liidicljs  IT, 
Alexander  V..  Sixtus  lY.,  Sixtos  Y.,  and  Qcb- 
ent  XIV.  In  tne  first  period  of  their  hletoiytlK  j 
had  a  considerable  number  of  mjstiail  ttim 
and  composers  of  hymns,  as  Tbomas  dsCel»i\ 
the  author  of  Diet  /ro,  aad  Giaoopone  ds  To£, 
the  author  of  the  Stabat  Maler.—SL  Trmk 
also  established  an  order  of  nuD?,  who  «ie  pt- 
•raJlj  oaUed,  £:om  ita  first  ahbw  Clan  fl(ii> 
■si,  Poor  Clares  or  Olarims.  Anotba-Wik 
were  the  Tertinrians  or  penitents  of  tbe  third 
order  of  St.  FrandsL  who  remaioad  in  tlw  wfid^ 
bat  followed  a  ran  and  disoiplns  tUki  t» 
thoso  of  the  fir>t  r.nd  Rccuml  c-dcrs.  Tbejlt^ 
oeived  their  rule  from  Su  Francis  in  1231.  Tik 
oHar  fnelndes  a  great  many  kiogs  aid  qoeeos 
(as  Louis  IX,  of  Frnn  c.::',  nii  l  the  motto  ind 
wife  of  Louis  Xi  V' .)  and  popes  amooi  iumon- 
bers,  I^ua  DL  b^of  one.  The  Tertiviioi 
tcrward  began  to  live  in  commnnity  isd  tik* 
vows,  but  this  practice  was  in  time  sbsodoneii 
Naw-  ootanmnitlai  of  Tertiorians  sobseqwulj 
sprang  up,  devoted  to  teaching,  and  becuw  it 
dependent  of  the  poreut  order.  Tbej  bin 
houses  in  Fomsylvania,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Ts- 
rnrsin,  and  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.   Among tbefiaa- 
muuities  of  women,  tiie  Elizabetbiues,  fovM 
in  1895  by  Angelina  di  Ooriwo,sre  Ui«  bm^ 
important.   In  Fr.mco  tliey  were  ftiso  aU 
daughters  of  charitr.    In  1843  they  hid  Jl^ 
1,000  members.   In  Uie  United  States  tbere  i-. 
cstablishmouts  of  sisters  of  the  third  on>er<)<^ 
Francis  in  tho  dioceses  of  Vincennes, Mil ■ 
Cincinnati,  and  &oult  Ste.  Marie.— Tli€  ti^^ 
the  Observants  consists  of  a  cowl  'F*? 
capoohe,  a  cord  as  a  girdle,  and  WW 
color  dilfers  in  different  locjditiois.   In  &fS» 
and  Ireland  it  is  gray,  whence  the  2Uuoe'|ptf 
friara.**    Soma  ccmgregatioaa  kl  tin  H*< 
grow.    Tlie  Conventuals generallj  wears  .i.J-^ 
cowl  and  capoche.    Tbay  also  ^'^-^ 
and  are  alwa^  witbont  bearda—Tbe  pv^^ 
work  on  the  1* :  am     ;in?iis  tlio  Anruilar'f'^ 
Minorvm  (2d  ed«  16  vols,  Borne,  17811,  tytta 
Iridi  Frandaoan  Jjoom  Wadding  (died 
Tl  0  author  himself  carried  the  hi»toryo(  UJ 

order  to  the  year  1640 ;  De  Liica  continued  it  w 
1558  (vol.  xvni.,  Rome,  1740).  HiBwatw» 
then  interrupted,  until  a  few  years 
taken  up  again  by  order  of  the  geoeral,  iM' 
new  volumes  were  published  at  Bone. 

FRANCKE,  Adoost  Usitytxyy,  » 
preacher,  and  founder  of  the  ontiuiD  boeMij 
luis^  hm  in  LttbMk^  Handi l<e^ 
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one  8, 1727.  ITo  studied  at  tho  nnirersities  of 
Irfart,  Kiel,  Gotba.  and  Leipsic,  and  founded 
1  Laiprio  a  school  for  the  interpretetioii  of  tho 
criptares,  wLich  attracted  a  great  number  of 
:adcDts.  Accused  of  pietism,  he  waa  obliged 
)  renounce  tliis  cmploytnent  in  1G91,  and 
a«5sed  to  ITalle,  where  ho  taught  tho  Greek  and 
riental  languages  in  tho  university.  Hero  he 
mnded  a  charitable  institution  for  the  edaoA* 
on  of  poor  children  and  orphans,  which  soon 
Bcame  one  of  the  most  considerable  in  Gcr- 
lany.  A  chemist,  whom  ho  had  visited  on  bis 
eath-bed,  bequeathed  to  him  the  recipe  for 
>niponnd{ng  certain  medicines  which  after- 
arJ  yielded  an  annii.il  income  of  more  than 
20,0Ck),  and  made  the  institution  independent. 
;  eombmed  in  oniiban  asylum,  a  prodagogiura, 
Latin  school,  a  German  school,  and  a  printing 
reea  for  issuing  cheap  copies  of  the  Bible. 
FRAFOOLIN,  a  gaUinaoeoiia  Urd  of  the 
ronse  family,  f^uh-famWy  perd ieincB  or  part- 
dges,  and  gttam  franeolinut  (Steph.).  There 
f«  aboot  80  speow  fbond  In  the  warn  putta 
r  the  eastern  hemisphere,  especially  in  Africa ; 
>me  prefer  open  plains,  where  they  roost  in 
•9tm,  and  others  voody  places ;  when  alanned, 
ley  conceal  themselves  in  tho  brushwood,  or 
an  with  considerable  speed,  taking  wing  only 
'Imh  hard  pressed ;  their  food  connsts  of  bulb- 
us  roots,  grains  and  insects,  and  they  feed  in 
irly  morning  and  at  evening.  Tho  bill  is 
•nger  than  in  the  common  partridge;  the 
in|r»  nro  moderate  and  rounded,  the  8d,  4th, 
rid  uth  quills  the  longest ;  tho  tarsi  are  strong 
ad  spurred ;  the  feet  4-toed.  Tho  frnncolin 
f  Europe  {F.  rul//ari»,  Stej)!!.),  in  the  male,  haa 
JO  plumage  of  a  general  yellowish  brown  color, 
ich  feather  with  a  dark  centre ;  the  ear  cov- 
rts  white ;  circle  round  the  eyes,  cheeks,  and 
des  of  head,  and  the  throat,  deep  black,  be- 
>w  which  is  a  broad  chestnut  collar  extending 
round  the  neck ;  the  rump  and  tail  white 
arred  with  black,  the  outer  feather  of  the  lat- 
?r  entirely  black  ;  breast  and  lower  parts  black  ; 
dea  blotched  with  black  and  white ;  under 
dl  eorerts  ohettont;  Un  hladr.  Tin  remde  Is 

ithont  the  black  markings  and  chestnut  collar, 
od  her  bill  is  brown.  This  is  the  only  species 
idiseiKNia  in  Xnropc,  where  it  is  iband  in  the 
)utncrn  parts ;  it  also  occurs  in  nortlicrn  Africa 
nd  the  greater  part  of  Asia.  The  flesh  is  deli- 
itei,  aDdnmoh esteemed  In  Infia.  AeoordiDg to 
■ou]<l,  ibis  genus  pccrns  to  form  a  connecting 
ok  between  the  brilliant  pheasants  and  trago- 
uMof  fho  East  and  the  sober-colored  partridges 
r  Europe  ;  to  the  eplemlid  colors  of  tno  former 

nnites  tho  form  and  habits  of  tho  latter. 

FRANCONI,  AxTonfK,  on  equestrian  artist, 
>m  in  Venice  in  1738,  died  in  Paris,  Dec.  6, 
^36.  At  first  a  mountebank  and  perambnlating 
lysician,  ho  afterward  gave  bull  nghts  at  Lyons 
id  Bordeaux,  and  associated  himself  in  1783 
ith  Mr.  Astlcy,  who  was  the  proprietor  of  a 
roM  io  Paris.  Ho  became  subsequently  cele- 
•atcd  as  tho  founder  of  the  cirque  olympiqve 
.  Pariai,  which  was  opened  in  JDeo.  1807.  As 


ho  had  become  blind,  tho  establishment  was 
conducted  by  his  sons  Laurent  and  Hinette. 
In  1883  they  all  withdrew  from  the  arena  ex- 
ccptinp  their  adopted  brother  Adolphe,  The 
older  Franconi  recovered  his  sight  in  tlie  latter 
part  of  his  life.  At  his  request  Ida  ftuMtal  wm 
attended  by  his  favorite  horse. 

FRANCONIA  (Ger.  Franken^  or  Franken- 
Land^  land  of  tho  Franks),  an  old  dndij  and 
afterward  a  circle  of  tho  German  empire.  In 
the  6th  century  it  fonned  tho  central  j)art  of 
Thnringia,  and  on  the  dismemberment  of  that 
kingdom  fell  to  the  Franks,  under  whom  it  had 
several  names.  That  of  Fronconia  was  given 
about  the  10th  century,  when  it  constitute  the 
£.  part  of  the  Frankish  territories,  and  waa 
governed  by  dokes  who  fbr  some  years  were 
independent.  In  1512  Maximilian  I.  erected  a 
part  of  it  into  a  cirde  of  the  empire^  containing 
the  towns  of  IToraniherg,  SdiweiBflirti  RoISmii* 
burg,  "Weissenbnrg,  and  Windshoim.  Between 
1801  and  1819  it  was  partitioned  among  W(ir> 
tembenr,  Baden,  HeiB0>088sel,  Snoiqr,  and  Ba* 

varia,  the  last  named  state  receiving  the  largest 
portion,  and  still  retaining  the  name  in  tho  8 
eiroks  of  Uppw,  Ifiddle,  and  Lower  Franconia. 
— TSmOi  Fiu-NcoxiA  (Ger.  Oberfranken)  nearly 
corresponds  with  the  former  circle  of  Uppef  * 
M(un,  and  lies  in  thoK.  K.  part  of  tho  Uagooini 
bordering  on  Saxony  ;  area,  2,226  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1855,  493,Q1.S.  It  is  a  mountain  region,  oc- 
cupied in  the  N.  E.  by  a  portion  of  the  Fldh* 
telgebirge,  and  rich  in  gvpsnm,  marble,  gold^ 
silver,  lead,  and  4ruQ.  Agriculture  and  cattle^ 
raising  are  caniad  en  witJi  sooocss.  Capitol, 
Baireutb. — MinniR  FRASOOaru,  (0«r.  MitUl' 
Franlen)  comprises  that  portion  of  territory 
anciently  known  as  the  circle  of  Rezot,  and  in- 
cludes the  former  margraviateof  Anspach,  the 
free  city  of  Nnremberfr,  tho  bishopric  of  Eidi' 
stadt,  and  part  of  Haireuth ;  area,  3,798  sq.  m.j 
pop.  in  1866, 633,687.  It  touches  WOrtemberg 
on  tho  W.  It  is  intersected  by  branches  of  th4 
Franconian  Juri^  and  a  small  portion  ofthcmoun* 
taioous  district  is  too  rough  for  tillage,  but  |  of 
t9io  elrdo  Isfn  nUgh  ttalo  of  enltiTatlon,  pro* 
dticing  tho  grape,  tobacco,  pastnrage,  and  hops 
There  are  few  minerals,  but  important  mannfoo' 
tnreBarecarriedonlnmostoffliatowna.  Capitali 
Nuremberg.— LowBB  Franconia.  (Ger.  Tfntei* 
/Vaiut«n),  nearly  identical  with  the  former  cirbK 
of  Loiwer  Ifain,  comprises  tho  oW  bishoprics  of 
"WQrzburg  and  Fuldo,  with  several  smaller  terri- 
torioa;  areo,8,6048q.  m.;  pop.  in  1855,  589,076. 
It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Saxe  duchies,  S.  by 
"WOrtcniberg  and  Baden,  W.  by  Dannstadt,  and 
N.  W.  by  Ileese-Cassol.  Its  N.  wirt  is  traversed 
by  tiho  BhOngeUm,  and  its  8>  w.  by  tho  Spes- 
sart  mountains.  There  are  Boveral  extensive 
forests,  but  tho  plains  and  river  bottoms  aro  well 
cultivMtod,  producing  prain,  potatoes^  hops,  and 
the  grape.    Capital,  Worzburg. 

FKAKCONIA,  a  post  township  of  Grafton 
CO.,  N.  II.,  75  m.  N.  of  Concord ;  nop.  In  ISW^ 
584.  It  is  eitnate  1  in  the  midst  of  the  msgnifi* 
cent  scenery  of  tho  White  nionntdus,  and  oon- 
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tains  the  celebrated  natnral  cariosity  called  the 
"old  man  of  the  mountain."  Tliis  consiBti  of  6 
immfiiue  granite  blocks,  altogetlier  80  feet  long, 
on  an  overhan^ng  cliff  of  l^ofile  or  Jackson 
mountain,  so  disposed  that,  as  sera  from  tiio  road 
1,000  feet  below,  tbcy  closely  reseniblo  tho  out- 
line of  a  human  iace.  Beneath  it  Uea  a  small 
pond  aometknee  eaUed  fho  **old  man's  wash- 
bovrl."  Betweon  Profile  mountain  and  Mt. 
Lafajrette  is  Franoonia  Notch,  in  which  is  JScho 
lake,  where  the  hnmaa  voice  la  aeveral  tfanea 
distinctly  reverberated  from  side  to  wdo. 
The  S.  branch  of  the  Ammonoosnck  river  passes 
tibrough  the  towiuhip,  aa]q[>l7ing  soTeral  exten- 
sive iroh  works  with  water  power.  A  rich  vein 
is  worked  about  8  miles  from  tlie  fumaoe,  the 
ore  from  wbidi  yielda  between  50  and  68.per 
cent.  Franconia  is  reputed  to  be  in  winter  the 
coldest  place  in  the  United  States,  the  temper> 
aturo  sometimea  falling  to  49°  F.  below-  Mro^ 
while  in  summer  it  reaches  100°  above. 

FBANKEL,  Zacuajuas,  a  Gorman  Hebrew 
theologian  and  archa>ologist,  born  in  Prague  in 
1601,  stodied  at  Pesth,  officiated  as  rabbi  in 
TOplitii  and  eabsequently  in  Dresden,  and  in 
186S  became  the  director  of  the  Jewish  theolo- 
gical seminary  of  Breslau.  Ue  is  one  of  the 
most  esteemed  representatives  of  the  moderate 
progressives  in  modem  Jewish  thoology,  and 
his  critical  writings  are  valuable. 

FB^VNKFORT,  a  dty  of  PranMln  co.,  Ky., 
capital  of  tho  county  and  Btato,  situated  on  the 
H.  E,  (right)  bank  of  Sentuokj  riveri  63  m. 
abore  Its  month  in  the  Ohio^  fmd  S4  m.  K.  W. 
from  Lexington ;  kt.  88"  14'  N.,  long.  84°  40' 
W.  i  nop.  in.  18(K),  8,808 ;  in  1855,  abonfe  fi,000. 
It  la  miflt  on  a  high  plun  lying  between  the 
river  anJ  a  bluif  150  or  200  feet  high,  and  h 
regularly  laid  with  neat-looking  houses. 
The  prmoipal  edinoeo  are  the  etafte  aoaa&  86 
Ibet  long  by  64  wide,  built  of  Kentucky  marble, 
and  having  a  handsome  Ionic  portico,  the  state 
penitentiary,  court  hoaae^  and  gaol.  On  one 
of  tho  bills  whi(;h  overlook  the  city  is  a  ceme- 
tery, in  which  are  buried  several  of  tho  gov 
emora  and  other  citato  officers,  and  also  the 
remidns  of  Daniel  Boono,  the  pioneer  in 
the  settlement  of  Kentucky.  Tlio  city  has  a 
branch  of  the  honk  of  Kentucky,  with  a  cap- 
ital of  $350,000,  and  in  1850  contained  4 
churches,  an  academy,  and  7  newspaper  offices. 
It  is  supplied  with  enoeUent  water  conveyed 
through  iron  pipes  from  a  sprints  2  m.  distant. 
Both  tho  trade  and  tho  manufm  tuics  are  im- 
portant. The  Louisville  and  Lexington  nUlroad 
passes  through  tho  city,  and  tho  Kentucky  river 
b  naTigable  thus  far  by  largo  steamboats,  wliile 
by  moans  of  dauis  and  locks  it  has  been  im- 
proved so  that  small  craft  can  ascend  to  its  head 
Dnmehee.  In  tide  psort  of  its  course  it  flows 
through  a  limestone  valley.  Its  hanVn  Ik  to  are 
ffeneraUv  high,  and  its  width  opposite  Frank- 
fort la  abont  150  fret  A  chain  bridge  oonneeta 
tho  city  with  tho  village  of  South  Frankfort  on 
the  S.  W.  bank.  The  surrounding  ooontiy  is 
mnarkahla  fbr  tta  piotnresqttd  aoimiy. 


FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN  (Gcr.  W 
furt  am  Main\  one  of  the  free  cities  of  Go^ 
many,  tho  seat  of  tho  German  diet,  th«  biit^ 
place  of  Goethe,  and  celebratsd  iat  itilm- 
torioal  aawelaaoDi^  ti  litiiatsd  is  t  fertib 
valley  on  tho  right  bank  of  iLe  mer  Juic^ 
20  m.  above  ita  oonfinfpca  wiik  }k  Eim 
near  the  Tamina  xatmUSm;  iUmat  ^jm 
from  Mentz  21  m.,  from  Heidelberg  WnL,£roni 
Basel  224  m^^d  iirom  Munich  Stta.  Ike 
territory  ot  IranURDBl  eompnsei,  bindsAifIfy, 
9  villages;  area,  about  90  sq.  m.;  pop.ial8K, 
74,784,  and  of  the  city  alone  64,287,  inctatn 
of  944  Frankfort  soldiers,  but  exdwindifk 
Austrian,  Prussian,  and  Bavsriin  troopi  Th« 
finest  street  of  the  ancient  dty  is  tho  Zeil,  mji 
in  1866  with  the  NeaeKdne,  and  abo  through 
tho  new  Liebfrauenstrasso  with  one  of  the prh- 
cipal  squares,  tho  Liebfraaenbera.  Tbe  otbv 
xemarkaUe  fnihlio  aqnares  are  tEsBoasadt, 
with  a  monument  in  honor  of  the  art  of  pre:- 
ing  inaugurated  in  1857,  the  Goethe  i>iflii% 
with  Sob wanthaler^s  statue  of  Qoetbcudlhl 
ROmerberg.  ,In  the  latter  is  tlie  EOcMr,* 
council  house,  where  the  Gemao  emptron 
were  elected  and  entertdned  in  th«  Eiisersui, 
the  walls  of  which  are  covered  with  portaiti 
of  tlie  emperors.   The  golden  boll  «f  Cbuki 
IV.  which  regulated  the  election  of  ^<^m> 
ors  is  preserved  in  the  builchng.  TblMn^ 
strasse  of  Frankfort  contaioa  the  Imnm  ii 
which  BOmeand  the  founder  of  tho  house  rf 
BothaohUdandhiaohildrenwereboia.  TbuSm 
JndenorBomheimergtrassefennsaeoBtoifci 
of  the  Judenstrassc.  TIjc  counting  hou5e  of  EctL- 
achild  is  attnated  upon  this  street.  Dfigy 
which  oommand  moat  traffic  are  tts 
gasso  and  Schnurgasso;  during  ti  c  grtat  s> 
nual  iiyra  of  Easter  and  Michselmaa  tkT«| 
crowded  with  strangers  and  trsden.  Fnuw 
possesses  moro  beautiful  promcnaJca  thsop*- 
haps  any  other  city  in  the  world ;  deii^tM  ^ 
kgea,  aa  Boekenheim,  Bomhetm,  Ot|m*J; 
arc  within  a  short  distance  of  the  citt.  lavfil 
as  several  famous  watering  places,  eucIiuHoq- 
burg  and  Soden ;  and  "WiesbideA 
hour's  distance  by  railway.  There  aretenw 
private  and  public  picture  galleries.  The 
museum,  so  called  after  its  founder,  vho  lo 
qucatbed  to  it  $400,000  beside  valuable  irtcfir, 
lections,  contains  a  library  and  a  school 
Bcthmann's  garden  contmns  Dsnnecker'i 
adno''  and  hb  colossal  bust  of  Schiller.  »«• 
public  library  aro  about  70,000  TolnBii«» 
many  important  MSS.    The  museum  rf 
Senkonbcrg   society  of  naturalist* 
among  its  principal  collectioM  thst  «  W« 
RQppel,  the  AbTariniaa  traveller.  B«i«J 
gymnasium,  there  are  about  JP^I^^ 
many  private  schools.   The  city  is  mridw 
90  alms  districts  for  the  relief  of  tho  poor,  r 
there  are  over  80  charitable  institutMOi 
hospitals.   There  are  8  CJatholic,  6  Wh*'"* 
and  3  Reformed  churches,  and  4  LutLcrtn  c-> 
pels.  The  princiDal  of  them  is  the  csuytf^ 
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turc,  the  tower  of  which  is  still  anfinished.  The 
most  celebrated  Lutheran  chnroh  is  that  of  St. 
Paul  (formerly  BarfQuerkircJic),  where  the 
Gemum  parliament  was  held  in  1848  aud  1849. 
A  new  synagogue  for  the  orthodox  Jews  was 
opened  in  1856|&nd  one  for  the  rationalistic 
Jews  In  1888.  The  theatre  of  Frankfort  was 
?iilargcd  and  embellished  in  1655,  and  is  among 
Lhe  best  in  Germanr.  The  new  post  office  on 
die  Zed  b  a  ttetaly  miQdlng,  MweH  sstbe  new 
'xchange.  Theprincipal  bu'^ino;  of  Frankfort 
s  banking.  There  ore  about  20  firat-olase  bank- 
w'^  booses,  foremoat  among wMcb  arethose  of 
^'.othschild,  Bethmann,  Grunolins,  Metzler,  Gon- 
«rd,  and  Heyder.  The  nomber  of  boosesi 
ihieflj  Jawidi,  engaged  fat  the  etoels  and  «x« 
'hange  haslTiess  ain'iin.t-i  to  nt  Imst  200.  The 
nagnltude  of  this  business  is  duo  partly  to 
fae  great  wealth  of  the  dty,  and  partly  to 
geographical  sitnation,  which  mates  it 
i  convenient  medium  of  exchange  between 
tTienna  and  Paris,  Trieste  and  Hamburg,  and 
^''T^nna  and  Berlin,  A  new  banlc  with  acapi- 
iil  of  $4,500,000  was  established  in  1 654.  The 
thief  local  manufactures  are  carpets,  table 
•OTers,  jewelry,  playin;^  rnr  l^s,  oilcloth,  tobao- 
:o,  snuff,  and  Frankfort  black.  A  chamber  of 
ndustrr  was  eatabNebed  in  1855.  The  suburb 
if  Sachscnhanscn,  on  tho  left  hnnk  of  the 
^Ln^  and  united  to  Frankfort  by  a  hno  stone 
>ridge,  is  an  important  market  for  fruits  and. 
rcgctables.  I^ipsio  has  taken  from  Frankfort 
he  supremacy  which  it  once  possessed  in  tlio 
5ook  trade,  but  there  are  30  booksellers  in  the 
Mty,  and  several  important  publishing  and  en« 
paving  estebHdiments.  There  are  about  20 
laily  and  periodical  publications ;  the  princi|i;il 
political  daily  journals  are  the  Franifartar 
IbvriMJ^  tbe  P9&l»dtung^  and  the  JmtrniA  dt 
Franefort.  TfiQ  government  is  republican,  and 
raetad  in  two  burgomasters,  who  are  annually 
!)eetad  the  eenata,  a  aenate,  a  legldMiTa  as- 
nVl  ly,  nnd  a  permanent  committee  of  citizens, 
rbe  burgomasters  preside  over  tho  senate.  Ao- 
xitding  to  the  new  law  of  1866,  that  body  to 
:omposed  of  21  members  elertc  1  for  lifo,  4  of 
;7hom  are  chosen  from  tho  ranks  of  accomplish- 
5d  lawyers  {Syndiken)^  and  4  from  those  mme- 
:hanics.  The  legislative  assemhly,  which  has 
)8  members  in  all,  is  composed  of  57  members 
Including  4  Jews)  ehoaen  from  the  eitiaens,  20 
nembera  from  tho  pormanent  committee  of  cit- 
zens,  and  11  deputies  from  the  rural  districts, 
rhe  raranoaof 1658  was  estimated  at  $900,000, 
lie  eT7>enditures  at  $850,000,  and  tho  public 
Itbt  at  $8,850,000,  beside  a  debt  of  $280,000 
contracted  for  the  construction  of  railways. 
Frankfort  and  the  frco  cities  of  TTamburp,  Lii- 
>eck,  and  Hremcn  occupy  tho  17th  placo  in  tho 
jrermanic  confederation,  and  havo  one  vote  in 
.he  smaller  council  of  17.  Frankfort  has  a 
teparate  vote  In  the  general  assembly  (P2«num), 
ind  furnishes  a  contingent  of  1,044  men  to  the 
^cral  army.  The  German  diet  has  been  held 
dnce  1851  in  the  pakoe  of  Ptinoe  Thtnm  and 
Iksff^iAidi  ialMSaai  IMft  waadaoibe  iei$ 


of  the  cabinet  of  the  vicar  of  Germany  .—Frank- 
fort is  mentioned  in  794,  under  the  name  of 
ralatinm  FraneoMnforfly  as  the  pln^c  f^cl?:'cted 
by  Charlemagne  for  the  seat  oi"  uu  iiuuerioi  con- 
vention and  religious  ctmneU.  The  eiectton  and 
coronation  of  the  German  emperors  there  snb- 
sequently  gave  great  importance  to  the  city. 
Under  Nanoleou  I.  it  became  the  capital,  first  of 
a  principality,  and  then  of  a  grand  duchy,  with 
an  area  of  about  2,000  sq.ra.,  and  a  population 
of  800,000.  Biuco  1^14  it  has  recovered  its  in- 
dependence, and  since  1816  it  has  been  tho  seat 
of  ih«  German  diet  On  April  8,  1883,  the 
city  was  the  theatre  of  a  political  outbreak  for 
wmoh  many  itndenta  were  arrested.  In  1848 
and  1849  it  derived  poHiteal  tmportanoe  from 
the  German  parliament  held  ttiere,  A  riot 
broke  out  during  tho  excitement  about  the 
flehleswig-HolstcIn  war  ^pt.  18,  1848),  in 
which  the  Prussian  major-general  Aucr<\vald 
and  Prince  Felix  Liclmowsky  were  killed  by 
the  mob. 

FRANKFORT-OX-THE-ODER,  a  Prussian 
city,  capital  of  an  extensive  circle  of  the  same 
name  in  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  0 r^^r,  49A  m.  by  rail  from 
Berlin,  and  170  tn.  from  iireslau;  pop.  of  the 
circle  about  9001,000,  and  of  the  city  m  1855, 
80,938.  The  prosperity  of  the  town  is  due  to 
its  situation  on  tho  railway  between  Berlin  and 
Silesia,  to  its  navigable  river,  which  is  connected 
by  canals  with  the  Vistula  and  the  Elbe,  aod  to 
its  3  annual  fairs,  at  which  large  quantities  of 
cotton,  woollen,  ^Ik,  a^id  other  goods  are  sold, 
though  to  a  less  extent  thou  formerly.  The  city 
has  8  snbm'bs,  fine  streets,  public  squares  and 
jTJLrdena,  a  theatre,  many  c^a:  lt;Lble  institutions, 
a  £aman  Oatholio  dmrch,  a  ^nagoguei  and  0 
Protestant  etmrdbea.  The  tonverslty  waa  n* 
mov«\3  to  Breslau  in  1810;  a  gymnasium  still 
remains,  beside  which  there  are  10  sehoola. 
Berfond  the  wooden  Mdga  wUcii  eonneotetlM 

oltltown  or,  the  loft  bank  of  tho  Oder  vrith  the 
suburb  on  the  rudit  bank  is  a  monument  to 
PriboelAopoldefBnmMok,  whowaa  drowned 
here  in  1785,  while  attempting  to  rescue  a 
lamily  during  an  inundation.  The  batUe  of 
Eunersdorf  was  fought  within  8  n.  of  tihe  toWB 
in  1T')9,  and  there  is  in  Frankfort  a  mon^nnent 
of  the  i>oet  Kleist,  who  died  from  a  wound  re- 
ceived in  this  battle. 

^^ANKI^'CENSE,  the  fragrant  gnm  r<^'n, 
known  in  medicine  as  ol&Mnum^  tho  product 
of  the  tree  Bo»\DeUia  §&rraUi,  which  growa 
among  the  mountaias  of  central  India  and  npon 
tho  Coromandel  coast.  It  is  imported  from 
Calcutta  in  the  form  of  roundish  Inmpa  or  taan^ 
wliich  have  a  p-nlo  yollow  color,  are  somewhat 
translucent^  and  aro  covered  with  a  whitish 
powder  produced  by  friction.  It  has  an  agree- 
able  balsamic  odor,  but  its  taste  is  acid  and  btt> 
ter.  Like  the  conunon  balsam  gum,  it  softena 
when  chewed,  adheres  to  the  teeth,  and  whitena 
the  saliva.  It  readilv  inflames^  and  imparts  in 
IranriBg  a  fragrant  odor.  TUf  ia  the  property 
wUflb  jwdand  ife  10  Uflb^  aitMiiMd  ivith  tte 
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anoientSi  l^*  whom  it  was  introdaoed  bb  one  of 
the  ingredmnte  in  their  inMose,  whidi  wm 

burned  (iMemum),  according  to  Maimonides,to 
ooaceal  tlie  Bmeli  arising  from  tbe  slaoglitered 
amytnula  of  eacrificM.  Aooording  to  otbere, 
tho  smoke  of  its  buruing  was  rearm!  ed  as  in  it- 
self an  acceptable  offeriog,  because  il  was  nym- 
bolioal  of  prayer  and  of  interior  worsliip  (Pa. 
cxli.  2 ;  Rev.  viii.  3,  4).  Olibanum  is  but  im- 
perfectly Buluble  iu  water.  Alcohol  takes  up 
about  f  of  it,  forming  a  transparent  solution. 
Braconnot  obtained  8  parts  of  volntile  oil,  50 
of  resin,  80  of  gmn,  and  6.2  of  iusoiublo  glu- 
tlnoas  matler ;  hm  0.8.  The  article  finds  Mt 
little  nsQ  in  medicine  except  for  fumigations, 
md  rarely  as  an  Ingredieotof  plasters. — Another 
Tariety  of  frankiBoenie  Is  obtained  from  AraUa 
and  the  N.  E.  portion  of  Africa.  The  tree 
which  produce  it  has  not  been  described;  it 
does  not  appear,  however,  to  be  the  same  spe- 
cies, if  of  the  same  genus,  as  thatfiNMn  whiohth* 
lAdian  olibanum  is  obtained. 

^ANSXIK,  the  name  of  oonnttes  In  many 
of  the  Unlted  States.  T.  A  "W.  co.  of  Me.,  bor- 
dering on  Oanada  East,  and  drained  by  Dead 
and  Bandy*  riven,  brancaMe  of  Hia  Kennebec ; 
area,  l,f500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  18.50,  20,027.  It 
has  no  narigaUe  atreaois,  but  there  are  several 
rain  creeks  and  imall  pcmda.  The  surface  Is 
undulating,  with  a  few  mountunous  elevations, 
the  chief  of  which  are  Mt.  Bkoi  Mt  Abraliam, 
and  Saddlebadc  nonntain.'  Tha  soil  is  adapted 
to  grain,  potat  Of  ",  nn  l  pasturage.  The  produc- 
ticms  in  1850  were  47,800  bushels  of  wheat, 
910^9^  of  potatoes,  84,879  of  Indian  com, 
120,064  of  oats,  49,717  tons  of  hay,  540,720  lbs. 
of  butter,  and  168,609  of  wool.  There  were  16 
grist  mills,  25  saw  and  planing  nulla,  6  flour 
mills,  6  starch  factories,  9  tanneries,  1  woollen 
factory,  86  cburdhee,  1  newspa{^  oiUce,  and 
6,789  pupils  attending  pahUo  schools.  Forraed 
in  1830  out  of  portions  of  Oxford  and  Somerset 
counties.  Capital,  Farmingt<m.  IL  A  K.  W. 
00.  of  Vt,  bordering  on  O^ada  East  and  Lake 
Champlain,  and  drained  by  Hissisque  and  La- 
moille rivers ;  area,  6S0  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 
98,688.  The  snrfaoe  is  irregular,  the  soil  ftrtile, 
find  tlin  chief  productions  arc  marble,  iron,  oata, 
potatoes,  wool  aud  bay.  In  1850  it  yielded 
168,757  bodMb  of  potatoes,  66,488  of  wheat, 
145,840  of  oats,  78,619  tons  of  hay,  1,899,445 
lbs.*  of  butter,  1,186,660  of  cheese,  and  209.850 
of  wool.  Thaw  wttreS  fionr  and  grist  mills,  4 
woollen  factories,  3  iron  fonndories,  15  tanneries, 
47  churches,  2  newspimer  offices,  and  7,587 
pnpils  attending  public  eohot^  The  commerce 
of  the  county  is  carried  nn  through  Lake  Cliam- 
plain,  which  is  uaviuable  here  for  vessels  of  90 
tons,  and  over  the  Vermont  central  r^lnmd. 
Organised  in  1702.  Capital,  St.  Albans.  IIL 
A  K.  W.  CO.  of  Mass.,  bordering  on  Vermont 
and  Kew  Hampshire,  intersected  by  the  Con- 
necticut and  drained  by  Miller^s  and  Deerfield 
rivers ;  area,  about  650  so.  m. :  pop.  in  1855, 
81,059.  TbesDiftoelshi%andui  someplaoes 
monntaloow^thAiaa  is  good,  and  the  stsfka 


are  Indian  com,  potatoes,  and  hay.    In  leW 
tbe  prodnotlone  were  968,816  bushels  of  In- 
dian com,  247,217  of  potatoes,  49,849  t^  r-  f  f 
hay,  and  884,807  Iba.  of  butter.    There  wei9 
6  cotton  and  6  woollen  ftotoriesi,  2  iron  foon- 
deries,  20  tanneries,  8  factories  of  cntlery,  1 
of  edgp  tools,  and  8  of  agricultuxstl  iujple- 
ments.  In  1868  it  contained  94  ehordies  and 
2  newspaper  offices.    The  principal  channels 
of  transportation  are  the  Goanectic&t  riter  nil- 
road,  and  the  Vermont  and  Ma'wachtiseHs  tJ 
road.  Tlie  Connecticut  river  has  heev.  made  nsv- 
igable  here  for  l>oat8.   Formed  from  llamp^ure 
coi.  in  1811.  Capital,  Greenfield.  IV.  A  N.  B. 
CO.  of  N.  Y.,  bordering  on  Canada  Ea.-=t,  drained 
by  Saranao,  Chateaugay,  Salmon,  St.  Kegis.  aod 
Backet  rivers ;  area,  1,764  sq.  to. ;  pop.  in  I8661, 
25,477.   The  St.  Lawrence  touche:*  its  N.  W, 
corner.  It  has  an  oneveu  surface,  diveraified  ^ 
a  great  number  of  small  lakes.   The  &  E.  per* 
tion  is  occupied  by  tlie  Adinmdac  monntaiiB, 
the  high^t  peak  of  which  in  this  00.  in  ML 
Beward,  5,100  feet  above  tide.    Bog  iron  is 
found  in  considern1>lo  qviantitie?.    The  soil  is 
adapted  to  grain  aud  pasturage,  and  moch  of  it 
consists  of  ridh  sandy  loam.  Tbe  praAictiaia 
in  1S55  were  37,594  tons  of  hav,  70.913  boshels 
of  wheat,  144,617  of  oats,  88,616  of  Indian  com, 
484,425  of  potatoes,  and  1,050,040  lbs.  of  Wt- 
ter.    Tliero  were  11  grist,  86  saw,  1  oil,  1  card- 
ing, and  2  wool  mills,  17  mumfactories  of  slaxteh, 
1  'of  soap,  1  of  saloratna,  S  of  agricultural  im- 
pleniouts,  8  of  coaches  av.d  -R-njrons,  5  of  cabi- 
net ware,  2  of  woollen  goods,  1  machine  shop, 
1  ftnvace,  1  hridc  yard,  6  tanneries,  S  none- 
paper  offices,  1C7  school  houses,  and  35  clinrcbes. 
A  railroad  from  Ogdeni»barg  to  Rouse's  Foiat 
passes  through  tho  county.   Formed  from  Oh* 
ton  CO.  in  ISOS    Capital,  Malone.   V.  A  S. 
of  Fenn»  borderius;  on  Maryland,  Iwnnded  JBL 
hy  Sontn  mcanti£,  N.  W.  by '  Tasenrocn  or 
Covo  TTunintain,  nnJ  drained  by  several  ore^; 
area,  740  stj.  lu. ;  pop.  in  1850,  89,904.  Mflit 
of  it  consistB  of  a  neh  Umestoan  waller,  wM 
watered,  and  abounding  in  slate,  marble,  and 
iron.  In  the  N.  part  rises  ParaoU's  Kaok^a 
lofty  peak  fonnfaig  the  &  W.  temlnalian  ef 
thcKittatinny  range.   Tho  productions  in  ISo*) 
were  887,002  bushels  Of  wheat  (the  pokat 
quantity  prodnced  by  any  county  of  llM  slals 
except  Lincastcr),  539,076  of  Indiaji  com,  S9?,-» 
447  of  oot^  88,591  tons  of  hay|67,46a  Um.  d 
hotter,  and  44,199  of  wooL   Thcnw  wwt  81 
flour  and  grist  mills,  80  sa^v  irii]]?,  f>  founJene^s, 
6  foxges,  5  furnaces,  10  wool  lea  factories  87 
tanneries,  17  disliUeneis  ^  newspaper  offices,  78 
rl.iirches,  and  8,579  pupils  attending  public 
schools.   The  county  is  traversed  bj  U»  Cum- 
berland valley  ndlroad.  Capital,  OliansheiriMig; 
Vr.  A  S.  CO.  of  Vo.,  bounded  X.  E.  by  Sunn- 
ton  river,  N.  W.  by  the  Blue  Ric^ :  area,  864 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  m  1850,  17,480,  of  wlioai  6i,T98 
were  slaves.    The  surfs  c  is  undulating  or  mod- 
eri^ely  mieven;  the  principal  mineral  is  iron, 
the  soil  is  ftrtile,  and  tbe  pfodnationB  In  im 
mn  78,881  bMlMlft  of  wheai^  dil^  of  lata 
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3rn,  18T,Te2  of  oata,  1,125,404  Ibt.  of  tobacco,  soU  fertilo  near  the  rivers,  bat  the  land  else- 

:id  13,952  of  ^voul.   Tliero  were  14  floor  ana  wbero  eoDabte  ofaieflj  of  pine  bamns.  In  1880 

-i-^  t  nulls,  30  saw  mills,  2  forges,  1  furnace,  24  the  productions  were  4,847  bales  of  cotton, 

iiineries,  15  tobacco  factories,  25  churches,  and  189,196  baahels  of  lodiaa  oorn,  4,995  of  oats, 

00  papils  attending  pubUo  schools.   Value  of  44,089  0f  iwaet  potatoea,  and  88,890  Iba.  of  riot. 

estate  in  183.6,  $2,458,204,  showing  an  in-  There  were  9  com  and  flour  mills,  4  saw  mills, 

ca-se  of  35  per  cent,  unce  1850.  Organized  in  14  ohurohes,  and  182  pupils  attending  publio 

7S4.    Capital,  Rocky  Mount.   VII.  A  K.  «oi  schools.  Oafiital,  ICeadvllle.    XH.  A  V,  B. 

:  N.  C,  intersected  by  Tar  river;  aren,  about  parish  of  La.,  watcrcMl  1  v  ]5,nuf  and  Macoa 

jOsq.  m.;  pon^  ia  1860, 11,718,  of  whom  5,607  bayooai  the  former  of  wlucli  is  navigable  by 

ere  slaves.  The  surface  ia  level  andthe'aoil  ateamboata;  area,  780  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855, 

rtile.    The  productions  in  1850  were  898,081  3,G21,  of  whom  1,908  were  slaves.   Its  surface 

(islicis  of  Indian  com,  68,798  of  oats,  and  800,-  is  hilly  and  its  soil  fertile.  Ckitton  ia  the  ttude 

86  Ibd.  ()f  tobacco.   There  were  18  oorn  and  prodnedoo.  In  1808  there  were  raiaed  8,¥o8 

our  mills,  10  saw  mills,  2  tanneries,  and  17  balea  of  cotton,  and  89  :?20  bushels  of  Indian 

aurches.   The  Haleigh  and  Gaston  railroad  com«   Yalueof  real  estate,  |544,70i.  Ciwital, 

aaaesalongornear  the  W.  border  of  the  eonn^.  Wimkaborou^  XHI.  A  N.  W.  oo.  ef  Ark., 


f  real  estate  in  IboT,  f  1,077,721.   VIII.  A  K.  m.;  pop.  in  1864,  8,976,  of  whom  672  were 

.  CO.  of  Ga.,  bordering  on  S.  0.,  drained  by  atevea.  It  biB  a  hilly  surAoe  and  some  fertile 

orth  and  Hudson's  forks  of  Broad  river,  and  soil,  and  in  1854  produced  1,150  bales  of  cotton, 

auoded  on  the  N.  £.  by  the  Tugaloo;  area,  244,285  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  and  6,884  of 

SOaq-m.;  pop.  in  1862, 10,000,  of  whom  8,887  wheat.    Oapital,  Oaark.  XIV.  A  &  eo.  of 

■ere  slaves.    It  has  a  hilly  surfaco  and  a  pro-  Tenn.,  bordering  on  Alabama,  and  drained  by 

active  soil,  the  river  bottoms  being  partMO'  the  sources  of  Elk  river;  area  about  780  sq. 

urly  fertile.   In  1850  it  yielded  2,658  balea  of  ». ;  pop.  in  1860, 18,768,  of  wbom  8,688  wera 

otton,  447,050  bushel  s  of  Indian  corn.  101, 764  slave?.    The  surface  is  hilly,  the  8,  E.  part  being 

f  oatS|  and  1 14,33 1  of  sweet  potatoei}.   Ihere  traversed  by  a  branch  of  the  OumWiand  moua- 

rere4  saw  mills,  1  flour  mfll,  1  ootton  fSuv  taina.  The  aoil  la  generally  fertile.  In  1860  it 

Dry,  and  80  churches.    GoM  has  been  found  p'-oduced  788,880  bushels  of  Indian  com,  180,» 

X  tamil.  quantities,  and  iron  is  abundanL  Value  7 1 1  of  oats,  and  80,895  lbs.  of  tobacco.  There 

f  real  osUte  in  1855,  $1,076,167.    Oapiial,  were  86  com  and  flonr  mills,  15  sew  nriUa,  1 

'arnesville.   IX.  A  W.  co.  of  Florida,  bounded  newspaper  office,  85  churches,  and  3,340  pupils 

u  by  the  guU  of  Mexico;  area,  462  sq.  m.,  attending  publio  schools.   It  is  traversed  by  the 

odnding  the  iilands  of  St  George  and  St  Yin-  Kaabvllle  and  Ohattanooga  raOroad,  which  here 

cnt;  pop.  in  1850, 1,561,  of  whom  377  were  passes  througli  a  tunnel  2,200  feet  long.  Cap- 

Uves.    The  Appalachicol*  river,  here  navi-  ital,  Winchester.  XV.  A  N.  oo.  of  £y>t  inter- 

tible  by  steamboats,  flowa  ibr  aome  diafeanoe  aeeted  bytheKeotookjrtyer;  area,  about  818 

Igog  its  W.  border,  and  then  travrr=o=5  it.^  cen-  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,12,463,  of  v,  hom  S,3tl5 

re.  It9  valley  is  very  fertile,  but  the  soil  else-  were  slaves.   The  river,  which  in  this  part  of 

rbere  la  aandy  and  little  colttTatad.  The  lor-  ita  course  la  navigable  hj  ateamboata,  flowa  Ibr 

ac6  is  low,  and  mnch  of  it  covered  with  ^^wamps  some  distauco  between  perpendicular  limestone 

nd  ponds.  In  1850  the  county  contained  6  grist  chds  several  hundred  feet  high.   In  the  N.  part 

nd  6  saw  mills,  2  tanneries,  1  newspaper  office,  of  the  oonnty  It  Is  joined  by  the  Elkhom.  The 

cliurchcs,  1  acadcTny,  and  1     Ih  im.    Ko  re-  surface  is  beautifully  diversified  and  the  ^oil 

urns  were  made  of  the  agricultural  products,  productive.   In  1850  it  yielded  649,728  bushels 

Capital,  Appahichicola.  X.  A  N.  W.  co.    Ala.,  of  Indian  com,  26,886  of  wheat,  08,748  of  oata, 

'ordcrinp;  on  Mississippi,  and  boundctl  N".  by  and  87,125  lbs.  of  tobacco.    Tliero  were  18  com 

'oBnessee  river,  bore  navigable  by  steamboats ;  and  flour  milla,  10  saw  mills,  2  woollen  factories, 

rea,  l,S60aq.  m. ;  pop.  In  1860, 19,610,  of  wfaooi  6  newspi^r  office  17  churches,  and  666  pupils 

,107  were  slaves.    It  has  a  fertile,  well  culti-  attouding  public  schools.    Tlio  J.nni^ville  and 

ated  soil,  and  a  hilly  surface  partly  covered  Lexington  railroad  passes  through  Jb  raokfort,  the 

rith  oak  and  other  tiinber.  TlieproaaetloBaIn  capital  of  the  state  and  county.   Organized  in 

850  were  16,045  bale?  of  cotton,  802, P')!  hmh-  1794.    XVI.  A  central  co.  of  Ohio,  watered  by 

Is  of  Indian  corn,  06,656  of  oats,  and  69,708  of  Scioto  and  Oleutangy  rivers;  area,  530  sq.  m.; 

weet  potatoes.  There  w««  6  aaw  and  8  grbt  pop.  In  1850, 42,910.   It  has  a  level  surface  and 

nilla,  1  iron  foandery,  7  tannerie-,  2  iic  \v?f  iri]  ior  a  rich  and  generally  well  cultivated  soil.  In  1850 

ifi&ces,  38  churches,  and  466  oupils  attending  itproduoed 97,993  busheli»ofwheat,2,621,988of 

mblio  schools.  The  railroad  from  the  head  to  Indian  oorn,  174.968  of  oats,  19,644 tone  of  h^. 

ho  foot  of  Muscle  slioals  in  the  Tennessee  has  and  90,587  lbs.  or  wool.   There  were  14 com  ana 

ta  W.  terminos  in  this  coanty^which  is  also  floor  mills,  82  saw  mills,  3  iron  founderies,  8  wool- 

jnyersed  by  the  Memphis  and  Oharleston  rail-  len  fectories,  14  tanneries,  14  newspaper  offices, 

•cad.    Capital,  Rnsscllvillc.    XL  A  S.  "W.  co.  58 churches, 4 collc^res, and  14,287 pupils attend- 

if  Mias.,  watered  by  liomochitto  river;  area,  ing  public  schools.  Several  railroads  centre  at  Co- 

ibont  780  aq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  6,904,  of  whwn  Iambus,  the  county  seat  and  state  capital.  XVII. 

iyOSOwweaUvea,  ItaniftoeiawieTeiiiandiU  A  8.  K  oo.  of  Ind.,  borderiog  on  Ohio,  drained 


ormed  in  1770. 
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tar  Whitewater  river  and  its  head  straemB ;  area, 
dboat  880  8q.  in. ;  pop.  in  1860»  17,968.  It 

bM  A  dirersifed  Burfnco  nnd  n  generally  fertile 
ttML-  It  Biippliea  provisiona  lur  ike  Oinoinnatl 
wn^M.  u  I860  the  prodvotions  were  1,002,- 
149  hmhels  of  Indian  com,  124,289  of  wbeiU^ 
100^879  of  oat9,  and  6,892  tons  of  hay.  There 
were  18  ooni  and  floor  mills,  26  saw  milk,  7 
tanneries,  mann£EU^r!c3  of  cotton  and  paper,  43 
ehurohes,  2  newspaper  ofhoea,  and  2,615  papiis 
attending  pabliaaehools.  Bine  or  TMOtoot  lim^ 
Btone  nhnnl'int.  Tbo  Wliitowater  canal  trav- 
erses the  county.  Coital,  BrookTille.  Organ- 
teed  in  1810.  X7IIL  A&oo.oflU.,  wsterefl 
by  Big  Muddy  river  and  Saline  creek;  aroa 
abont  400  sq.  m.  \  pop.  in  1866, 7,183 ;  in  1858, 
aboolt  9,800.  It  is  lieaTily  limberad  wd  HartUe. 
In  1860  tho  productions  wero  268,C90  tusheb 
of  Indian  com,24, 886  of  oats,  and8,008  of  wheat. 
There  wore  14  oom  and  floor  miUs,  8aaw  mills, 
1  newspaper  office.  15  ohnrchos,  and  860  pupils 
attending  pablio  schools.  Oapital,  Benton.  Xi2L 
Att  Koo.  ofMa,  boondod  ^  lOiioiiri 
river;  area,  874  s  j.  m. ;  pop.  in  1866, 12,918,  of 
whom  1,368  wer«d  slaves.  It  is  drained  by  Ma- 
fMnoo  river,  whieh  Is  navigeUe  by  smafl  steam- 
boats, and  vritk  a  little  improvement  might  bo 
made  a  channel  of  cominnnication  with  the  Vir- 
ginia ttlsee  in  this  ooonty.  Rich  mines  of  cop- 
per, lead,  and  coal  are  found  on  its  I  nnks  nnd  in 
Other  parte  of  the  county.  The  surlaco  is  uneven 
nd  well  tteberod;  the  ooil mostly  dbr&e.  In 
1880  the  productions  -n-cro  51,960  bushels  of 
wheat  621,882  of  Indian  com,  7^108  of  oats, 
and  888,881  Ifaa.  of  excellent  tobnooo.  There 
were  13  corn  and  flour  niillsi,  8  Br^^r  rnills,  1 
newspaper  othoe,  18  churches,  and  461  pupils 
ittending  public  schoeli.  The  Pkelflo  raUrood 
passes  throngli  tbo  cwmty,  and  a  branch  road 
firom  Franklin  village  in  the  £.  parttotiieS.  W. 
bonndaryof  the  state  {sinoearseofeonelmotioD. 
Capital,  union.  XX.  A  N.  co.  of  Town,  recent- 
ly formed,  drained  by  Iowa  river  and  branches 
of  tbe  Rod  Oodar  river;  nea,  676  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1866, 780.  Productions  in  1856,  761  busljels 
ti  wheat,  1,767  of  oats,  and  18,625  of  Indian 
oom. 

FRANXLIN.  I.  A  port  of  cnfry  and  tho  cap- 
ital of  8t.  Mary*s  parish.  La.,  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  bayon  Teohe^  85  m.  by  water 
from  tho  p-nlf  of  Mexico;  pop  in  1858,  abont 
1,400.  It  is  tho  shipping  point  fur  large  qoan- 
titles  of  cotton,  sugar,  OM  laalae,  wUdi  am 
roduced  in  tho  neighborhood,  and  is  accessiblo 
y  large  steamboats.  IL  Apost  villueaadthe 
oapital  of  Jblwson  oo.,  Ind.,-  ritoaled  m  n  town- 
ship of  its  own  namo  on  Yonng's  creek,  20  m. 
8>  Db  £b  of  Indiauapolid;  pop.  in  1888|  about 
8,000.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  iti^lOM  OQ  the 
Madison  and  Indianapolis  railroad,  and  tho  E. 
terminus  of  the  MartinsviUe  railroad.  Beside 
the  oofonty  bnildingsi,  It  Oontdne  «  large  aaml- 
nanr,  6  cr  6  churche-*,  and  a  newspaper  office.  It 
is  the  seat  of  franklin  (Baptist)  ooUsge^  founded 
in  1836  ander  tba  Mue  w  tlw  fianfe  manual 
labor  laattMai 


FRAKKLIN,  Bzxjavzs,  an  Americ&u  phi« 
losopher  and  statesman,  bom  in  Bostoa,  Jsn. 
17,  1706  (O.  8.,  Jan.  6)  died  in  Philadelphia, 
April  17, 1790.  Ilia  bixliv  is  recorded  ^of  ouarea 
ondor  ne  second  date)  in  the  pnblie  reguter 
of  Boston,  and  it  appears  that  he  was  h^tissd 
on  the  eame  day.  He  was  tho  joiutgest  eon, 
and  youngest  child  ezoepi  %  dam^ters,  of  a 
famHy  of  17  children  ;  it  appears  tbai  lut 
lineal  anoesttm  bad  also  l>een  yoaogest  eons 
during  4  ineeaarfro  fenaralions.  It  is  a  oom- 
mon  sayinr:  among  modem  Englislimen  thai 
£ngland  owes  her  greatness  to  her  y^Mingv 
aona.  Franklin  was  called  upon  to  endure  aa 
greater  hardships  perhaps  than  his  brothsrs, 
yet  oertainly  deriv^  impulse  in  his  career  frpoi 
thooa  Ottly  privationa  width  appear  to  fester 
greatness.  Uh  father,  a  noiv-ooof^mnist, 
emigrated  to  New  England  in  1682  in  ^aroh 
of  religious  fi«edom;  his  mother,  the  eeeood 
wifG  nf  !ii3  father,  w.x=;  Abiah  Folger,  daughter 
of  a  distinguished  colonist,  Feter  f  olger,  aathor 
of  a  poem  in  dsAnoe  of  liber^  of  csmdrom. 
Franklin's  father,  originally  n  dyrr,  bwsroe  in 
Boston  a  tallow  chandler  and  soap  Uuler.  Hav- 
ing boand  ooA  hie  eldar  aona  aMamJces  to 
trn!e-,  h:>  designed  the  yonngest  "a?  a  tithe  of 
his  8on^  '  for  the  ohnrch ;  the  child  was  accord- 
ingly placed  at  aehool  at  the  age  of  8  years,  and 
manifested  early  aptitude  for  study.  Before  the 
end  oi  a  year,  however,  the  proposed  ^^jacae- 
ment  of  the  ^  tithe  **  waa  laooMMmiad,  In  aoa- 
seqnoncG  of  narrowed  circumstances;  and  at 
the  age  of  10  he  was  employed  in  entting  vicks 
and  attendhig  to  the  shop.  Una  atate  of  things 
brcan-;n  di-trisrofnl  to  an  notivo,  entcrprisir  ■■ 
whose  dispotiiUoa  was  lor  tho  sea,  and  who  wis 
thalaader  of  his  phiymates  in  aU  tMr  adiaa 

tnrp>.    TTi^  fntlier  forbne^.c  nil  thon;rlit  <'-fthe  aei, 
and  apprehending  wilfulness  about  it,  boood  him 
an  apprentice  to  bla  broUier  Jamea,  a  pfiattb 
The  1>or,  ahvnys  foTid  of  reading,  and  with  aceess 
DOW  to  books,  often  sat  npthe  most  part  of  a 
night  engaged  in  study.        earlieat  ftvwifess 
were  Defoe's  '*  Essay  on  Project?.'"  Mather's 
Essays  to  do  Good,"  Banyan's  worke^  Flatarel^ 
aai  Bataa^  blatorieal  ooUaotfooa.    Be  tarn- 
ccived  also  a  fancv  f  )r  poetry,  and  'WTote  bal- 
lads, the  *'Lifl^ouseTn^sedjr,"  the  ^'Fiials 
Teaeh,  or  Bladibaard;*' wnraltM  alaflShaaitti 
thorn.    These  wero  publish od,  but  his  f^tijer 
looked  disconragingly  upon  this  prooeedinft  and 
*^fliw,**  adda  tna  antoUographer  liuuMaaaJr. 
"  I  escaped  being  a  poet"   Meet  in:?  with  an  odd 
volume  of  the  Spe(^bter."  he  was  ao  aaaii  da- 
lighted  Hiat  ha  oaiilriiwd  Ingaidavia  aadboAi  of 
mrv^toring  tho  stylo  and  acquiring  an  abBity  in 
composition  which  he  oonsidered  a  pria^yl 
neana  of  hia  tabaaqneo*  advaaauineai.  Sr. 
8[  :irk?  thinks  him  nevertheless  to  have  been 
singularly  regardless  of  literary  ropntatioa.  it 
wai  len  a  prlnHuy  object,  Jtar  aoUaving  a 
mastery  of  languai^c  ,  t<  >  I     >mo  disdngotshed  by 
it  as  an  aooomplishmentj  than  to  aeaoira  power 
thnwgli  It  ovar  tlia  InuoBaii  iiiiaMl^  aaa  tiia  aaaM 
af  aoiawiuilaalipg wM  tflwfapytd  in  aha 
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aost  attractiTe  nuaaer  the  benefit  of  his  di** 
ovwiea  and  reeearoh.  FhunlcKn  had  htm  dlatn- 

lined  to  arithnictio,  but  at  the  age  of  1 G  ho  felt  its 
leed,  mastered  it  without  aadstaooe,  and  studied 
taTlgatSon.  He  raid  also  at  thto  period  **Lodk« 
:>  the  !IiirnaM  riiik'rbt:i['.Lli[i,c,"tho"Port Royal 
^zic,"  and  a  trnnslationof  J^eoophon^a^Kem- 
TMWa,"  with  the  style  of  wMon  he  wee  par> 
Icularly  ploase*!  lie  had  read  Shaftesbury  aud 
:k>Uiii8|  and  beoomiug  a  soepUc,  applied  himaelf 
0  dcOftil  devioef  ofai)giinientstioii  ipitberad  froin 
he  "Memorabilia,"  practised  them  as  exercises 
a  coaveraation,  asd  oftm  defoafced  antagooiita 
rhoee  oaose  and  voderataDding  were,  as  he  af- 
cTward  confessed,  deserving  of  tlio  victory. 
Vhea  about  16  years  of  age  he  met  with  a  book 
y  one  Tryon,'*  reoonraiefiding  vegetable  diet, 
rhich  he  adopted ;  it  proved  economical,  and  ho 
,mned  thus  aa  additiooal  fund  for  purchasLoff 
•ootes,  and  eayed  abo  mncb  Tahiable  tfane.  I 
lade  the  greater  progress,"  he  said,  "  from  the 
learneasofheadandquiokerapprebeorionwhich 
-enenSfy  attend  temperanee  In  eating  and  drlnk- 
iir."  Meantime  he  wrote  a  paper  in  adisgnised 
ioad  for  the  '^NewfioglandCtHuraatJ'  a  Journal 
labliehed  bf  Im  brother;  ft  waa  pnntM  as  an 
uonynions  contribution,  met  with  approbation, 
Ad  excited  curiositj.  Other  oommunicationa 
allowed  in  the  same  manner,  and  at  length  the 
ouiig  author  was  discovered.  The  brother 
ook  it  amiss,  and  the  circumstance  was  a  fint 
■ocadon  of  Iwrd  words;  the  young  apprentioe 
VOA  beaten  by  a  passionate  master,  who  was 
Ittlo  rcstraioed  by  ties  of  consanguinity.  From 
his  early  subjection  to  tyranny,  Franlcnn  thinks 
le  may  have  first  imbibed  that  hostility  to  arbi- 
rary  power  which  was  one  day  to  inspire  a 
rrench  statesman  with  one  of  the  noblest  lines 
if  modern  Latinity: 

'Exception  was  taken  by  tbe  general  court  to 
he  political  character  of  Franlillivs  newspa- 
per. The  elder  brother  was  arrested  and  im- 
irisoned,  and  the  future  publication  of  the  jonr- 
lal  by  James  Franklin  was  forbidden.  In  this 
conjuncture Ihe  younger  Franklin  undertook  to 
•lade  the  incerdict  by  consenting  to  be  nominal 
frinter ;  an  arrangement  which  required  the  can- 
«lling  of  hb  indenture  as  apprentice.  The 
trotbor,  however,  required  now  and  secret  in- 
lentnres,  which  were  accordingly  executed. 
The  paper  reappeared,  and  was  continued  forsev- 
■ral  months,  nominoJly  printed  and  published 
ij  Benjamin  Franklin.  A  fresh  difference  soon 
.rose  between  the  brothers,  ond  tbe  apprentice, 
opposing  his  master  would  not  produce  the  so- 
ret  articles  of  agreement,  asserted  his  liberty, 
lis  brother's  influence,  however,  prevented  him 
rora  getting  employment  at  any  of  the  printing 
ifiBoos  in  Boston,  and  he  resolved  to  go  to  New 
I'ork  in  search  of  work.  He  accordingly  in- 
iueeU  the  captain  of  a  trading  vessel  to  take  him 
Mcredy  en  board,  on  pretence  of  escaping  the 
•otiswqnenees  of  an  unffjrtnnato  intrigiie.  He 
4}\d  his  book«i,  aud  io  H  days  was  in  Kow  York, 
It  tha  sge  of  17,  friendtosi,  almost  pmiiilwis  aaa 
▼OL.  mr— 45 


without reoommendations.  Bia^moiuted  there, 
1w  WBthraed  his  flight  to  PhOaielphia.  His 

voyage  from  New  York  to  Perth  Amboy  in  an 
open  boat  was  eventful;  he  saved  tbe  life  of  a 
mlow  passenger,  adnrnken  Dntohman,  who  fell 
overboard ;  and  after  being  30  hours  without 
food  or  water,  he  at  length  disembarked  at 
Araboj,  saflbriog  from  fever,  whldi  he  says  he 
cured  by  drinking  plcntiritlly  of  cold  water.  II© 
walked  thence  to  Bnrlittgton,  and  Ux^  boat  to 
Philadelphia,  anivfaig  after  some  diffienHj  and 
danger  at  the  foot  of  M.  rkct  street  at  9  o'clock 
on  a  Sundavmoming.  He  had  one  dollar,  and 
aboQt  a  sUflBng  in  oopper  odn;  the  latter  ha 
gave  to  the  boatmen.  Ho  bouglit  3  rolls  of 
bread,  and  ate  one  as  he  walked  up  tbe  street 
wtOi  til*  ethers  nnder  hto  aitn^  fate  podnta 
stuffed  with  stockings  and  sliirts,  and  thus 
equipped  he  passed  hj  the  house  of  his  future 
flmier>{n-law ;  Ms  fhtnre  wtft  was  at  tfia  door, 
and  remarked  the  awkward  and  ridiculous  ap>- 
peorance  of  the  passer-by.  He  gave  his  rolls  to 
a  poor  woman,  and  wAUced  idlf  Into  a  Qoaker 
meeting  house,  where,  there  being  no  audible 
servioe^  he  fell  into  a  oomfortable  deep :  it  waa 
^  first  house  and  the  first  repose  of  wMehha 
]jad  the  benefit  in  Pliiladelphia.  He  loved  in 
atter  life  U>  dwell  upon  these  adventures,  and 
fbnnd  it  well  for  his  diildren  to  compare  the 
"unlikely  beginnings"  of  a  honjeless  wanderer 
with  the  figure  he  made  afterward  he  might 
have  added,  in  the  words  of  a  Ihtnra  eidog^ 
"  as  an  ornament  of  America,  and  the  pride  of 
modern  philosophy."  He  found  employment  as 
a  p  rinter  without  a«3i^,  obtained  lodging  at  Ur. 
Head's,  the  father  of  the  young  lady  who  had 
noticed  him  eating  his  roll  on  the  momingof 
his  arrival,  and  tried  to  forgtt  Boston.  The 
governor  of  the  province,  Sir  "William  TToith, 
accidentally  saw  one  of  hia  letters,  and  was 
stmek  with  evidences  of  ^  wrlMr*8  snperlort^. 
To  tlie  amazement  of  Franklin,  Sir  TVilliam 
sought  him  out,  proposed  to  him  to  set  up  busi- 
ness for  himself,  and  promised  hbn  the  pullie 
printing.  He  was  induced  by  these  promises  to 
consent  to  go  to  Engluid  to  purchase  types  and 
material,  and  previously  to  dmng  so,  to  return 
to  Boston  to  obtain  his  fatlier's  consent.  This 
was  withheld,  and  Franklin  returning  to  Phii^ 
delphia  remained  some  time  longer  with  his  first 
emiiloycrs.  In  the  mean  time  ho  had  made 
progress  in  his  courtship  of  Hiss  Bead.  The 

Srovernor  invited  h!m  oiten  to  his  honse,  and  ad-  . 
jered  apparently  to  his  original  intention  of  set- 
ting him  up  in  independent  bnnneea.  Arrange- 
ments therefore  were  completed  ibr  the  voyage 
to  London.  His  father's  permission  was  no 
longer  withheld.  Miss  licad  consented  to  aa 
engagement,  and  he  embarked,  being  just  IB. 
On  arriving  in  Ix>ndon  lie  discovered  that  ho 
had  been  grossly  deceived  by  the  fiorernor.  i5ir 
William  Keith,  "  a  good  governor  fbr^e  people, 
planned  many  excellent  laws,  ^'  but  having  noth- 
ing else  to  give,  had  given  cX])Octation«."  Franks 
lin  was  alone  in  a  foreign  country,  without  cm^l 
or  aegnaintaiioa,  and  almost  psmiiiliwii,  Bo 


ibauxuv 


promptij  soogbt  a  printer,  and  took  service  for 
Miriy  •  year.  He  fell  into  some  extra vagunce, 
iMwever,  and  committed  follies  of  which  ho  be- 
<wne  ashamed^  and  from  which  lie  returned 
•alf-rebaked  to  iodosbT'  and  temperance,  lie 
wrote  and  published  a  metaphysical  criticism 
Upon  WoUaston^s  ^Religion  of  Nature his  em- 
ployer saw  his  talent  and  ingennity,  but  expos- 
tulated against  the  principles  advanced  in  his 
mnj»  The  pamphlet  was  an  introduction  to 
aoBM  literary  aequalntanoea.  Ba  had  alterca- 
tions with  his  fellow  jonrneyraen  on  the  subject 
of  temperance ;  they  were«beer-driQking  sots, 
and  maiqrof  thLtn  ho  reformed  altogether;  he 
■was  strong  and  athletic,  while  thoy  could  carry 
less  and  did  less  work.  Ilis  skill  in  swinimiiig 
attracted  observation,  and  he  gave  exhibiUoDS 
of  the  art  at  Chelsea  and  Blackfriars,  which  ex- 
cited tio  much  attention  that  he  meditated  open- 
ing a  swimming  school,  aud  wrote  2  essays  upon 
swimming;  but  in  the  mean  time  he  entered 
into  engagements  with  a  ^ood  man,  Mr.  Denham, 
tp  return  to  Philadelphia  and  be  his  clerk  in  a 
dry  gotnla  sliop.  They  saile<l  together  from 
Gravesuud,  July  S8,  1726,  aud  hmded  at  Phila- 
delphia,  Oot.  11.  He  kept  an  interesting  jour- 
nal of  tho  voyage.  He  had  been  18  months 
in  London,  had  profited  by  odvautages  of  ac- 
qoaintanoeiMp  and  books,  but  was  unimproved 
Ut  his  fortunes.  Sir  William  Keith  had  been 
•aperaeded  as  governor ;  Franklin  met  him  in 
fha  atreet,  bnt  aeeiagthat  he  looked  ashamed, 
passed  on  without  remark.  To  Miss  Read  ho 
had  behaved  badly,  lie  had  written  to  her  but 
oooa  dnring  his  absenea,  and  that  was  to  say  that 
she  was  not  likely  to  see  him  soon.  She  had 
been  persuaded  to  marry  another,  aud  was  now 
,in  sore  affliction,  her  husband  haying  absconded 
in  debt,  and  under  snsiiicion  of  bigamy.  Franklin 
attributed  her  misfortunes  to  his  own  conduct, 
and  resolved  if  possible  to  repair  his  error.  It  waa 
doubtful  wliether  a  marriage  with  her  would  be 
valid :  it  had  not  been  clearly  ascertained  that  his 
**pradeoeeBor,^'  as  he  atyles  him,  had  had  a  pre* 
riouswifo,  and  Franklin,  whom  Mr.  Tuckcrman 
calls  the  incarnated  common  sense  of  his  time^ 
did  not  forget  that  he  might  be  eaUed  upon  to 

Eay  his  predecessor's  debts.  "We  ventured, 
owever,"  he  adds,  over  all  the  difficulties,  and  I 
took  her  to  wife  on  the  Ist  of  September,  1780.** 
She  proved  a  good  and  faithful  helpraate;  thoy 
throve  together,  and  always  endeavored  to  moke 
each  other  happy.  Some  time  before  his  maf^ 
riage  he  suffered  a  serious  illness ;  ho  believed 
himself  to  be  dying,  and  was  ratlter  disappoint- 
•d  to  find  tint  he  was  gettiug  well,  and  urtha 
was  to  go  over  all  the  "  disagre^le  work"  of 
dying  some  time  or  other  agaia.  A  simikr 
iflneas  carried  off  his  employer;  and  EVaaklin, 
forming  a  connection  shortly  afterward  with 
a  person  who  had  money,  established  a  news* 
paper,  the  Pennaylyania  Gasette,"  whioh 
was  managed  with  great  ability.  He  had  al- 
ready written  the  ^'Busybody,"  a  aeries  of 
amusbie  papers,  fat  another  Journal,  nd  mm 
tha  lM4iiigiiiambar  of  «  dnb  aaUad  fhaJoBtob 


in  which  questions  of  morals,  poUUoa,  and  phi* 
losophy  were  discussed,  and  wniah  ha  ooosidcr- 
ed  the  best  school  uf  mutual  improvement  in  the 

Erovinoe.  lie  very  soon  became  a  man  of  mark; 
is  great  intelligenee  and  indoatiyv hie  ingeom^ 
in  devising  better  systems  of  econoTny,  of  e«ln- 
cation  and  improvement,  now  eataUiiiijui:  afeui>- 
aot^CioD  and  ciroulating  libraiy,  now  palTlliaBg 
a  popular  pamphlet  upon  the  necessity  of  paper 
currency  (having  previously  contrived  a  cop^er- 

Jlato  ynm,  aod  annaved  and  printed  the  ^ev 
ersey  paper  money),  and  presently  also  bl«  \ fi- 
nable municipal  services,  rapidly  woa  for  himths 
respect  and  aduiirution  of  thaooloniea.  IbITN 
he  first  published  his  almanac,  under  the  name  of 
Richard  Saunders.  It  took  the  name  of  Poor 
Richard's  Almanao^**  and  waa  oontinnad  prate* 
bly  about  25  years.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  il- 
lude  to  the  profit  derived  from  it,  to  the  j>eopls; 
the  wise  saws,  the  aphorisna,  and  encoarageoMat 
to  virtue  and  prosperity  through  the  excellent 
proverbial  sentences  with  which  he  filled  the oor> 
ners  tad  spaces,  became  very  popular,  and  they 
were  atlength  spread  over  England  and  France  ia 
reprint  and  translations.  In  1733.  at  the  age  of  23^ 
he  began  to  atadf  the  Frendi,  Italiaa,  Spanid^ 
and  Latin  langtiagea ;  and  after  10  years'  ahseooe 
from  Boston,  he  revisited  the  scenes  of  his  child- 
hood, healing  family  differenoee,  and  <^««*«^^"C 
the  deathbed  of  his  brother  with  promises  of  pro- 
vision  for  his  son.  Keturuiug  to  Pliiladelf^ua»  ht 
was  elected  elerk  to  the  aaaemblf.  6ooaate> 
ward  he  was  api)ointed  postmaster,  and  turain^j 
his  mind  upon  monieipal  afisurs,  wrote  papers 
and  effeotea  improyaaMnto  hi  the  city  wtteb, 
and  established  a  fire  ci  >ni[)any.  He  became  the 
founder  of  the  univeniity  of  Pennsylyania»  and 
of  the  Ameriean  phihwophieal  aoeietj  (lfM\ 
took  active  juirt  in  providing  for  defence  against 
a  threatened  Spanish  and  French  inyaatoo,  and 
iayanted  fhe  eoononiioal  ifeove  yrfbfoh  baais  hk 
name ;  ho  declined  to  profit  pecuniarily  from 
this  invention,  although  invited  to  do  »o  by  ths 
oftrofapataot  While  In  Boston  in  ITMl  ha 
witnessed  some  imperfect  cxj<eriments  in  elat* 
tricitv ;  and  having  now  means  soffident  la 
witibdraw  from  private  business,  lie  purchaasi 
philosophical  apparatus  and  began  his  invesdga- 
tioos  (fix  an  account  of  which  see  JbLMQimmT^ 
^aono4lA«nnnc,aiidLwR«na).  Thahn 
Tcntion  of  the  lightning  rod  was  a  practical  u;>- 
nlicotion  ckf  discoveries  the  most  briUiant  which 
Bad  yet  been  made  in  natoral  philosophy.  JSa 
was  not  allowed,  however,  to  proceed  imioedi- 
atehr  with  his  scieutific  pursuits.  lie  waa  siecta4 
tp  tna  assembly  in  1780 ;  was  appointadeoaMda- 
sioner  for  making  an  Indian  treaty,  and  in  1753 
deputy  posttnasta>9eneral for  Amarioa;  and  waa 
npossnied  with  the  degree  of  ttaater  or  arts  hy 
llarvard  and  Yale  colleges.  In  1754,  tho  French 
war  impending,  he  was  named  a  deputy  to  the 
gemrdooBgriaBat  Albany.  He  proposed  a  plan 
of  nnion  for  tlio  colonies,  which  waa  unanimoos- 
ly  adopted  by  the  oonventioD,  bot  r^eeted  hj 
tha  boaidnf  trada  in  Bni^andaa  toodaawamiik 
Ha  WW  0W  tftKimd  aoHvillfMd  Mdsa^f 
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•ligaged  ia  natioDal  »Sam,  We  find  iiim  in 
B<MtoD  in  1764;  and  the  !SVen<&  wsr  having  lie- 

guo,  he  assisted  Mr.  Quincy  in  procuring  a  loan 
in  riiiladeliihia  £>r  New  £ii£]aDd.  He  Tiaited 
Braddook  in  Maryland,  and  tnodestlj 

btratod  against  that  general^s  expedition  \vhich 
resulted  flpdiaastroaslr.  As  postmaster-general, 
lie  wat  ealled  upon,  bowever,  to  faoOitate  the 

march  of  the  anuy,  and  labored  faithfully,  and 
eren  to  liia  own  pecnniarjr  disadTantage,  in  the 
•erviee.  After  the  defeat  of  6raddo<£,  fie  was 

the  means  of  e»tablishiii{j  a  voluuteer  militia, 
and  t4>ok  the  field  us  military  commander.  Ai^ 
ter  a  labonoBS  campaign  it  was  proi)osedtooom- 
mii^sion  Franklin  general  in  command  of  a 
distant  expedition ;  but  be  distrusted  his  mili- 
tary capacities  and  waived  the  proposal.  Ho 
resumed  hi:)  cloctrical  researches,  and  wrote 
accounts  of  experiments,  whicli  were  read  before 
the  royal  society  of  London,  and  procured  for 
him  the  honor  of  membership ;  they  also  ob- 
tained for  liiin  the  Copley  gold  medal,  and  were 
published  in  England  and  France.  Sir  Humphry 
I)avy  says  of  these  papers  that  their  style  and 
manner  are  almost  as  admirable  as  the  doctrine 
they  advance.  Franklin,  he  said  subsequently, 
seeks  rather  to  make  philosophy  a  useful  inmate 
and  servant  in  the  common  habitations  of  man, 
than  to  preserve  her  merely  as  an  object  of 
admiration  in  temples  and  palaces.  The  great 
aim  of  his  mind  was  ever  practical  utility, 
and  although  it  has  been  s^d  of  him  by  Eng- 
lish historians  that  he  had  usually  a  keen  eye 
to  Ills  own  interests,  they  are  forced  to  add 
that  he  liad  ever  a  benevolent  concern  for  the 
public  good.  Franklin,  an  active  member  of 
the  Pennsylvania  assembly,  was  indcfntiga- 
l»lo  with  his  pen.  The  i)roprietary  persibted 
in  measores  conflicting  with  the  ])rivileges  of 
the  inhabitants  and  with  the  public  good;  in 
consequence  of  which  tlio  deputies  re&oh  ed  to 
petition  the  home  government  for  redre^-^,  and 
appointed  Franklin  their  commissioner  fnr  tlio 
purpose.  He  published  ailerwurd  (175D>  ihu 
** Historical  Review,"  which  contained  his  pa- 
pers in  aid  of  the  cause  of  hi^  constituents,  and 
had  in  the  meanwhile  obtained  so  . much  rep- 
utation, that  Massachusetts,  Maryland,  and  Geor- 
gia intntotefl  him  with  the  agency  of  their  affaire 
also.  (Jii  making  the  Eogllsh  cooiit,  the  bhip 
in  which  be  had  embarked  narrowly  cscapod  the 
--fK-l-jj.  Jn  deacribiog  the  circumstance  to  his 
wlLc  hb  tjiid  :  "Were  1  a  Komau  Catholic,  I 
should  perbapa  tow  to  build  a  chapel  in  grati- 
tude for  thi<»es<»pe;  but  as  1  am  not,  if  I  were 
tu  vow  at  ail,  it  should  be  to  build  a  lighthouse." 
He  arrived  in  London,  July  S7, 1757.  Honors 
and  coinplim<»ntfl  in  abundance  awnited  him, 
Uxlbrd  and  £dmburgh  conferred  upon  inm  their 
highest  academical  degrees.  He  made  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  the  day,  but  never  failed  to  bestow  his  prin- 
cipal attention  npon  the  objefl*  of  Ms  minion. 
An  iilneesof  8  wcelcs  retarded  procrreas,  and  gre,it 
diffioolties  followed  from  many  circumstances. 


in  the  principal  olyeets  of  his  mission  to  the  en- 
tire satisfacUon  c^hia  constituents.  He  suggested 
to  the  ministry  the  conquest  of  Canadi^  and 
his  Sjdieme  was  adopted.  With  Lord  Kamea 
and  others  m  Scotland  he  passed  6  weeks 
of  tlio  "  densest  happiness,"  as  he  called  it, 
of  his  life.  He  gave  Lord  Kames  the  famous 
"Parable  agauist  Perseen^n.**  He  made  fur- 
ther experiments  in  electricity,  invented  a  mu- 
sical instrument,  the  armonica  (musical  glasses), 
and  received  from  the  ministry  a  high  proof  of 
tlieir  consideration  in  the  appointment  of  his 
son  to  the  governorship  of  New  Jersey.  At 
the  end  of  6  years  he  redmbarked  for  home, 
reacliiug  Philadelphia  Nov.  1,  1762.  He  re- 
ceived the  official  thanks  of  the  assembly.  New 
difficulties  arising  between  the  province  and  the 
proprietaries,  he  was  again  appointed  agent  to 
the  English  governmeut,  to  petition  that  the 
king  take  Pennsylvania  aSuirs  into  his  own 
hands.  He  reached  London  early  in  Dec.  1704. 
The  revolution  was  imminent.  The  project  of 
taxing  the  colonies  had  been  announced,  and 
Franklin  was  tlie  bearer  of  a  remonstrance 
against  it  on  the  part  of  the  provincial  govern- 
ment of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  indefatigable  in 
his  exertions  to  prove  the  unconstitutionality 
and  impolicy  of  the  stamp  act ;  and  when  the 
repeal  of  this  obnoxious  measure  was  attempted 
he  underwent  an  examination  before  the  house 
of  commons  (Feb.  8,  1706).  The  talents  and 
greatness  of  the  man  are  said  to  have  never 
been  more  favorably  exhibited  than  on  this 
occasion.  His  conduct  made  it  on  everlasting 
record  of  his  firm  and  patriotic  spirit,  of  his 
wise  and  prompt  foresight,  the  semblance  of  an 
almost  inspired  sagacity.  The  repeal  of  the 
stamp  act  was  au  iuevi table  consequence.  He 
subsequently  travelled  in  Holland  and  Germany 
with  hh  friend  Sir  John  Pringle ;  and  visited 
Paris,  wiierehemetwith  due  attention.  Tempo- 
rary tranquillity  in  America,  alter  the  repeal  of 
tlio  Btamp  act,  wo-s  followed  by  commotions  in 
] Boston  occasioned  by  the  equally  offensive  reve- 
nu«  act,  and  others  subversive  of  colonial  rights. 
In  1772,  a  member  of  parliament,  to  convince 
Franklin  that  every  perver>e  measure  and  every 
grievance  compluned  of  by  the  Americans  ori- 
ginated not  with  ilio  British  govcrnTOent,  but 
with  tori&s  in  America,  gave  to  Franklin  a 
number  of  letters  written  from  Massachusetts 
by  Gov.  Hntohinson  and  Lieut.  Gov.  Oliver, 
warmly  urging  coercive  mtasured  against  the 
colonies.  Fnmklin  immediately  sent  these  let- 
ters to  the  speaker  of  the  Massachusetts  honse 
of  representatives.  Their  publicattou  caused 
great  and  iust  indignaUon  in  America,  and  waa 
of  invftlnablo  service  to  ilio  ponnlar  canse.  The 
Massachusetts  house  peiiiiuued  iho  king  that  ho 
wottld  remove  HutchinscHi  and  Oliver  from  the 
govornment.  Franklin  appeared  befbre  the  privy 
oouucii,  Jan.  29,  IV 74,  to  present  their  peti- 
tioa  and  advocate  the  removal,  He  was 
now,"  say 3  Bancroft,  *'  thrico  venerable,  from 
genius,  fame  in  the  world  of  science,  and  age. 
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He  was  grossly  reviled  and  shoniefhlly  insolted  diplomatic  career  forms  a  chid  chspter  in  th« 

by  Wedderbnrn  the  solicitor-general,  who  made  history  of  his  country.    lie  ngned  th«  pace 

against  him  a  long  personal  harftugne,  amid  tho  Nov.  80, and  now  longt-il to  rctnm.  Ilewx^ 

epplftading  laaghter  and  cheering  of  the  lords  not  able  to  do  so,  however,  until  1785,  viiea, after 

in  emincil.   Franklin  bore  this  oontnmely  with  53  years  in  the  service  arnfa  oocmtrj,  be  retired 

his  accustomed  p.itience  and  dignified  equanira-  to  private  repose.  Before  leaving  PaiijbecoQ- 

i^.  The  petition  was  rejected,  and  the  next  day  eluded  the  treaties  with  Sifcden  «&d  Pnia^ 

Vranklin  was  dismissed  from  the  office  of  dep-  embodying  manv  of  his  great  iaterattioaal  prin- 

ntj  postma.'^tcr-general.    Meanwhile  he  cahuly  ciples.    He  had  been  throughout  tbe  viiole 

J>ur8aed  his  honest  and  patriotic  course,  and  period  of  his  mission  an  object  of  nsiktd 

bnnd  time  for  further  research  in  science,  for  enthusiasm.   His  venerable  age,  his  pUia  ^ 

journeys  again  to  Paris,  Scotland,  and  "Walesj  portraent,  his  fame  as  a  philosopher  and  sa:^v 

and  a  visit  to  Ireland.   He  had  determined  to  man,  the  charm  of  his  conversation,  iu  vit, 

await  in  England  the  result  of  the  continental  his  vast  infornmtlon,  his  varied  aptitodes  ai 

congress.  In  the  mean  time  Mrs.  Franklin  died,  discoveries,  all  sequred  for  him  n<A  only  th» 

His  parents  and  15  of  his  sisters  and  brothers  had  enthusiastic  admiration  <^  Europe,  bat  a  dnii 

all  long  been  dead.  A  daughter  alone  was  to  re-  of  ardent  friends,  embracing  the  very  wifat 

maintohissolitudo,hischorishedsonbeiogabout  range  of  human  character?.  Ills sirarle  o1;iiu 

toBocrifioethetiesof  kindred  to  loyalty  or  polit-  and  address,  and  dignified  aspect,  aiooag  i 

ioal  ambition.   Franklin  embarked  for  home  in  splendidly  embroidered  court,  oommaitded  d) 

March,  and  arrived  May  5, 1776,  just  16  days  after  respect  of  all.    "  His  virtues  and  rouoini,"aTS 

the  battle  of  Lexington.   He  had  labored  faith-  M.  Lacrctelle,  "  negotiated  for  htm ;  sod  before 

fully  in  England  to  save  the  mother  country  from  the  second  year  of  his  mission  had  ex^nnd,  do 

the  final  outbreak,  and  now  repaired  as  faithf\illy  one  conceived  it  possible  to  refus«  gtxu  inl 

to  his  duties  in  tho  congress.  As  a  member  of  the  nrmies  to  tho  countrymen  of  Franklin."  Oniili 

committees  of  safety  and  foreign  correspondence  return  to  Philadelphia  (ScpL  14,  1785),  iuym 

ho  performed  most  valuable  services^  exerting  elected  "president  of  Pennsylvania.'  Wjsiin:* 

all  nis  influence  for  a  declaration  of  mdepend-  ton,  with  whom  he  enjoyed  an  Qoiotfinmt^ 

enco.  That  instnmient  he  had  the  honor  to  assist  friendship,  was  among  the  firA  towdegmm 

in  drafting,  and  to  sign,  July  4, 1776.  He  was  sent  At  the  age  of  83,  be  consented  to  he  a  >!u^^a 

60on  after  to  Paris  as  commissioner  plenipoten-  to  the  convetition  for  forming  the  fedtril  wa- 

tiary,  together  with  Silas  Deane  and  Arthur  Lee.  stitution.   He  entered  actively  and  beartihiBte 

During  the  voyage  he  continued  some  interest-  the  busing  of  the  convention.  Ho  jorvid  J» 

ing  experiments  which  he  had  begun  in  the  as  president  of  the  society  for  political  inqmriei, 

spring  of  the  same  year  in  relation  to  tho  Gulf  and  wrote  interesting  aud  vigorous  pawn  njwn 

stream.   Ho  was  the  first  to  make  observations  many  important  subjects.   In  his  84th  y«r  be 

of  this  current;  and  his  chart  of  it,  published  wroto  to '\r:vsl»in;;ton :  "  For  my  personal  <« 

90  years  ago.  stiU  forms  the  basis  of  charts  now  I  should  have  died  two  ye£UP8  ago;  but  th«i^ 

in  use.  The  learned  superintendent  of  the  coast  those  years  have  been  spent  in  cicrK  u:- 

survey,  Prof.  Bache,  mado  this  statement  inn  ing  pain,  I  am  glad  to  have  lived  tbeni,8sa 

lecture  in  Feb.  1858,  and  added  that  Fraiiklin'a  I  caji  look  upon  our  present  atoatioo."  !■ 

theory  iUostrating  in  general  tho  results  of  the  faculties  and  affections  were  unirnpalrcJ  t> 

great  transfer  of  tropical  water  to  tho  nortli  is  hist.    At  his  de.itli  20,000  persons  aaenw 

advocated  by  modern  philosophers.    On  arriv-  to  do  honor  to  hi:i  reinaius.   He  was  MnM 

ing  in  France,  Franklin  established  himself  bvttie^deof  bis  wifein  the  ccmeter}  ofHrji 

almost  immediately  at  Pos^y.  A  French  w  riter  church.    Throughout  the  country  every  fpeofl 

(Lacrctelle)  of  high  celebrity  says  thai  '  by  tho  of  resixjct  was  inauifested  to  his  memory; 

effact  which  Frao^in  produced,  he  appe;\rs  to  in  Europe  extraordinary  pnblic  testimoniilsse 

have  fhlfillod  his  mission,  not  with  a  court,  hut  on  record  of  honor  due  to  one  of  tiw|p^ 

with  a  free  people."   Men  a])pearcd  to  look  est  benefactors  of  mankind.  Faolt 

on  him  as  a  sage  come  from  a  new  world  to  found  with  his  religious  chamctor.  Iletxiafe* 

unfold  mysteries.    He  was  not  at  first  reri  iv,  ,1  thnt  during  n  period  of  his  life,  before  tbe» 

officially,  but  soon  gained  influence  witli  Uie  oi"  21,  he  liad  been  a  thoron^'h  deis*; 

ministry*  and  upon  receipt  of  news  of  Bur-  it  has  been  flidd  that  6  weeks  J^-°^7^ 

goyne*s  dis-nstcr,  ho  had  tnc  happiness  to  con-  death  he  expressed  a  "  cold  approbation ""P* 

dude  tho  treaty  of  Feb.  6,  J778.    English  "system  of  morals"  of  "  Jesus  of  Nian*- 

emissaries  camo  to  Paris  tliempon  to  sound  Whatever  hia  faith  and  doctrine  may  baT«»»i 

Franklin  upon  tho  eulnect  of  reconciliation,  of  his  reverence  for  religion  and  Christiiatt^ 

which  they  discovereu  that  independence  was  tions  was  coDsUmtly  manifest.  ItwailW* 

to  be  the  sole  basis.  Hfa  prudence  and  sagacious  who  brought  forward  a  motion  for  dafly  fJ*" 

firmness  defeated  every  attempt  of  tho  Hritish  in  the  Philadelnhia convention-  Themotion** 

government  to  sow  discord  b<:t\vcen  America  rqected,  as  "  the  convention,  except  3  or  4 

and  her  ally.   He  was  bow  accredited  to  the  sons,  thought  prayers  unnecessary." 

French  king  as  minister  plenipotentiary  (177B),  him  advising  Ins  dauglitcr  to  nHymm 

and  snbeequently  one  of  the  commisi^ioners  for  prayer  than  upon  prea^tiig:  and  ta  a  pracog* 

Mcotiattng  peace  with  the  mother  oooDtry.  Hii  nwnd  adviser  he  hee  left  vbaastUUt*^ 
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nt  least,  of  scarcely  surpassed  human  trisdotn. 
At  the  most  critical  epoch  of  his  public  life, 
when  be8«t  with  luenace,  jealousy,  bribery,  and 
official  caprice  and  injastice,  he  said :  My  fiile 
is  to  go  straight  forward  in  doing  wliut  nftpears 
to  me  to  be  right,  leaving  the  conscqucncos  to 
Providence."  Franklin  wm  a  strong,  well  formed 
man.  His  stataro  was  5  fo€t  9  or  10  inches. 
His  couplexioa  woa  light,  hi^i  cyca  gray.  Wis 
manners  were  extremely  winning  and  affable. 
IHs  name  is  not  bomo  by  any  of  his  descendants. 
His  daughter,  Sarah,  the  wife  of  Richai-d  liacho^ 
bora  7  children,  whose  living  descendants  are 
nuraerons. — The  la.st  of  his  raco  who  lH>re  liis 
name  was  hia  grandsou,  Wiliiaui  Tcuiplo  i'rauii- 
lin,  who  died  in  Paris,  May  25.  182S,  and  who 
pnl>!i>^li(  (!  in  I^udon  and  Pliilauelpliia,  between 
lSlt>  aud  1819,  editions  of  his  irruudfather'a 
A\  ork!<.  The  complete  edition  of  tlie  works  of 
Franklin,  edited  by  Jared  Sparks,  appeared  in 
liustoa  in  12  vols.  8vo.  iu  I8;i0-40,  with  notes 
and  a  life  i  U  a  author  (new  editkm,  Phikr* 
delphia,  mS). 

FRANKLIN,  Sui  John,  an  Englisli  admiral 
and  arctic  c^>I(>rer,  born  at  SpiWy,  Uaooln* 
shiro,  April  IG,  1T8G.  He  was  the  youngest  son 
of  a  respectable  yeoman,  whoso  patrimonial  es- 
tate was  go  burtlened  with  niortgapes  that  to 
maintain  and  etlucato  a  family  of  12  chiMr.  u 
Le  was  obliged  to  sell  it  and  cn^M-o  in  trade. 
John,  h'm  youngest  son,  was  intended  for  tlio 
clerical  profession,  and  rctx  ivcfl  l  is  early  ednca- 
tiuu  at  i3t.  Ives  and  at  itiu  granunar  school  of 
louth.  Ue  soon  showed,  however,  a  decided 
predilection  for  the  sea.  While  a  school  boy  at 
Louth,  he,  with  one  of  his  comrades,  took  ad- 
vantage of  a  holiday  to  walk  to  the  coast,  12 
miles  distant,  merely  to  look  at  the  ocean,  wliich 
he  then  saw  for  the  lirst  time,  and  upon  which 
ho  gazed  for  many  hours  with  intense  satisfac- 
lion.  His  father,  lioping  that  his  inclination  for 
the  life  of  a  sailor  would  bo  removed  by  an  ex- 
porleiieo  of  its  discomforts,  permitted  him  to 
make  a  voyage  to  Lbbon  in  a  Miifil!  mcTchntit 
voai»eI.  But  this  experiment  ouiv  coutinuod  the 
boy's  fondness  for  tno  aaa,aiul  hisfhtbw,  deem* 
ing  it  hopeless  to  overcome  so  strong  a  propen- 
sity, yielded  to  it,  and  procured  him  admission 
to  the  navy  as  a  midshipoian  at  the  age  of  14. 
lie  enterea  on  board  the  ship  of  the  lino  Poly- 
phemna,  and  served  in  her  at  the  battle  of 
Copenhagen,  Aitril  2,  1801.  A  midshipman 
who  stood  at  his  8ido  was  shot  dead  during  the 
engagement.  In  the  ensuing  summer  he  joined 
the  Investigator,  which  was  oommanded  by  his 
oonsin,  Capt.  Flinders,  and  was  commissioned 
by  the  £uglii>h  government  to  explore  tiie  coasts 
of  Australia.  After  nearly  two  voars  spent  in 
this  service,  which  was  eminently  of  a  nature 
to  qualify  him  for  his  future  pursuits,  the  In- 
\  estigator  proving  unseaworthy,  Franklin  and 
the  rest  of  her  officers  sailed  for  homo  in  the 
store  ship  Ponioise ;  but  that  vessel  was  wrecked 
Aug.  1^  18011,  on  «  reef  about  200  milea  from 
tlic  coast  of  Australia,  and  ho  and  his  conii  ni  - 
ions  remaioed  for  60  da;ys  on  a  sand  bank  UuO 


feet  In  length  imtil  nUef  arrived  from  Port 

Jackson.     Franklin  was  carried  to  Canton, 
where  he  obtained  passage  to  England  in  a  ves- 
sel of  the  China  fleet  of  Indiamen,  eooumanded 
by  Sir  Nathaniel  Djmce.    On  their  voyage  homo 
tiiuy  were  attacked  in  the  strait  of  Malacca, 
Feb.  16,  1804,- by  a  strong  French  squadron, 
which  tliey  beat  off.    Franklin  during  the  bat- 
tle acted  OS  signal  midshipman.   On  reaching 
England  he  joined  the  ship  of  the  line  Bellero- 
phon,  and  in  1805  toftk  part  in  tlio  battle  of 
Irufalgar  as  signal  niidslnpman,  performing  his 
functions  with  distinguished  coolness  and  oou^« 
ago  in  the  midst  of  a  hot  fire.    Of  40  persons 
who  stood  around  him  on  the  poop,  only  7  es- 
eapad  unhurt.   For  6  years  sabsequently  he 
served  in  the  Bedfoi-d  on  various  stations,  the  last 
of  which  was  the  coa^st  of  the  United  States 
during  the  war  of  1812-16.    He  commanded 
the  boats  of  the  Bedford  in  a  fight  with  the 
American  guu  boats  at  Kew  OrleanSwOne  of 
which  he  boarded  and  captured.   He  waa 
wounded  in  the  action,  an  ]  for  his  gallantry 
waa  made  a  lieutenant.    In  1818,  the  British 
government  having  fitted  out  an  expedition 
to  attempt  tlio  passage  to  India  by  crossing 
the  |>olar  sea  to  the  north  of  Spitzbergen. 
Franklin  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
tlio  Trent,  one  of  the  two  vessels  of  the  ex- 
luU.tion;  the  uiber,  the  Dorothea,  being  com- 
manded by  Capt.  Buchaa.   After  passing  laL 
S'y'  N.  the  Dorothea  received  so  nirich  flaTringo 
irom  liio  ice  that  her  immediate  rctuni  tu  Kug- 
land  was  dedded  on.  Franklin  begged  to  be 
]>errnltted  to  continue  the  voyage  with  the  Trent 
uioiie,  but  hia  commander,    Capt.  Bnchan, 
would  not  consent,  and  the  two  vessels  returned 
to  England  together.   Franklin's  conduct  on 
this  occasion  brought  him  prominently  into  no- 
tice, and  gave  htm  ft  li%h  rapntation  as  *  hold 
and  thorough  seaman  and  a  competent  surveyor 
and  scientific  observer.  In  1819,  on  tlie  re- 
eommendation  of  the  lorda  of  tiie  admiralty,  he 
was  appointt  (1  to  the  command  of  an  expedition 
to  travel  t  verlaud  from  Uudson^s  bay  to  the 
Arctic  ocean  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the 
roast  of  America  eastward  from  tlio  Copper- 
mine river.    (For  an  account  of  this  and  hia 
otlier  arctic  expeditions,  and  of  those  sent  in 
search  of  him,  see  Ancric  Disco \-eisy.)  Frank- 
lin returned  to  England  in  1822.   During  his 
abienoe  he  had  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
commander,  and  shortly  after  his  arrivfil  home 
was  made  a  post  captain  and  elected  a  fellow 
of  the  royal  society.  In  1823  he  published  a 
narrative  of  his  journey,  and  in  August  of  the 
same  year  he  married  Eleanor  Porden,  daughter 
of  an  eminent  architect.  In  1825  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  another  overland 
e.xpoilition  to  the  Arctic  ocean.    When  the  day 
assigned  for  his  departure  arrived,  his  wife  waa 
lying  at  the  point  of  clcnth,    She,  however,  in- 
sisted that  he  should  not  dehiy  his  voyagu  on 
Iror  aoconnt,  and  gave  him  as  a  parting  gift  a 
silk  flag,  wliicli  she  reqin^ted  him  to  hoi^t  wlien 
he  reaciied  the  polar  sea.   She  died  tho  day 
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cfter  ho  left  Engltnd.  Eo  retnraed  home  hy 

"ivny  of  Now  York,  nrriving  at  Liverpool,  Sept. 
24,  1627,  and  on  Marcli  8,  1828,  he  was  nmr- 
rt<Ml  to  Jane  <Mfllll,  the  ])resent  Ladj  Frank- 
lin. In  the  same  year  lio  published  a  nar- 
rative of  his  Bccoud  expedition.  In  1829  ho 
was  kni^'ht ed,  and  received  the  degree  of  D.C.L. 
from  Oxford  university  nnd  the  gold  medal  of 
the  geograpltical  euciiity  of  Paris.  In  1830  lie 
was  sent  to  the  Mediterranean  in  commfliid  of 
tho  Rainbow ;  and  Imvincj  rendered  eonie  ser- 
rioe  to  tho  Greeks  in  their  struggle  for  inde{)eu- 
deooe^  he  was  decorated  by  Khig  Otbo  with  the 
croa<?  of  tlie  Redeemer  of  Greece.  While  on 
this  station  he  wan  noted  for  his  attention  to  tho 
eotnfturtof  h\n  crew,  and  the  sailors  expressed 
their  sense  of  his  kindn^  by  calling  ^i''  vessel 
the  "  Celestial  Rainbow"  and  "  i  rnnklin's 
Paradise."  In  1886  he  was  made  governor  of 
Tasmania  or  Van  T)iemen*s  Land,  in  ^vliieh 
office  he  continued  till  1843.  lie  wa>j  a  very 
popular' gofonMT,  and  originated  and  carried 
many  measures  of  great  importance  to  the 
colony.  He  founded  a  coll^  and  gave  it  large 
endowments  from  his  own  funds,  and  exerted 
himself  to  have  it  condncted  in  the  most  liberal 
inanner,  without  re^Rard  to  distinctions  of  sect. 
In  1888  bo  fbnnded  the  scientific  nss^^ciatioii 
now  known  as  the  royal  society  of  Ilobarton; 
during  his  administration  its  papers  were  printed 
at  his  expense.  When  the  euonial  legislature 
voted  an  increase  to  tho  governor's  salary,  Sir 
John  refused  to  accept  it  for  himself^  but  secur- 
ed the  additional  appropriation  for  the  benefit 
of  his  snccessor.  On  the  day  of  his  departure 
from  the  colony  the  most  numerous  gathering 
of  the  people  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  Tas- 
mnnia  attended  liim  to  tlio  place  of  embarka- 
tion, the  bishop  of  the  colony  walking  at  their 
bead.  He  was  also  oorapliraentod  by  addresses 
frnm  every  district  of  the  island.  Long  after- 
ward the  remembrance  of  his  virtues  drew 
from  the  inhabitants  of  Taamanla  a  contri> 
hution  of  £1,T00,  which  was  sent  to  Lady 
Franklin  to  assist  in  paying  the  expenses  of 
the  searob  for  ber  missing  husband.  In  1845 
Sir  John  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
a  new  expedition  to  discover  the  N.  W.  pas- 
aage.  It  oonasted  of  the  ships  Erebus  and  Ter- 
ror, which  were  furnished  and  fitted  out  in  tho 
atrongost  and  most  complete  manner,  and  man- 
ned by  picked  crawa,  amounting  i  n  all,  officers  and 
men,  to  188  persons.  They  sailed  from  Slieer- 
neas,  May  2G,  1846.  Franklin's  orders  were  to 
return  in  1847.  He  was  last  seen  by  a  whaler 
who  met  him  in  Baffin's  bay,  'July  26,  1845. 
In  1848,  no  tidings  of  tlie  expedition  having 
reaobed  En^^and,  the  anxiety  of  tbe  public  aa 
to  his  fate  led  to  the  fitting  out  of  several  ex- 
peditions in  search  of  him.  In  tlie  spring  of 
1850,  as  Dr.  Rao  aaoertained  In  1654,  a  party 
of  about  10  white  men  were  seen  by  the  ^wui- 
maux  on  King  William's  island,  and  a  tew 
montba  later  tibe  savages  found  their  bodlw  at 
a  point  not  far  to  tho  "N".  W.  of  Back's  Great 
Fish  river.   From  articles  picked  up  by  the 


Esqafanatix  it  is  certain  that  thoie  nen  ven  i 
portion  and  probably  the  last  rorrivon  of 
Franklin's  expedition.   He  himself  had  doobt- 
less  already  perished,  for  the  putj  M^MfSwd 
by  the  Esquimaux  contained  no  mai  m  oM  as 
Franklin,  who  in  1860  would  Imu  Wea  « 
years  of  age. — See  '*  Narrative  of  aJooneTto 
tho  Shores  of  the  Polar  Sea  inlSH-'irk 
Capt.  John  Franklin  (London,  1823);  "K^i- 
tive  of  a  Second  Expedition  to  the  S^Kiraof  & 
Polar  Sea,  in  1825-'27,"  by  the  Mme  (I/ti.y, 
1828).  These  works  have  been  rciiricleJ  inlij- 
land  and  America. — ^EutaxoR  Ak5,  an  Ed^ 
poetes^  first  wife  of  the  preceding,  l^om  hhlj, 
1 795.  Her  father,WiHiam  Porden,  was  the  a.*cLi- 
teot  of  Eaton  bau,  and  of  other  noted  bci{l%i 
At  an  early  age  sho  manifested  rernirlcaWe til- 
ents,  and  especially  an  aptitude  for  lauguig*i 
Almost  unassisted  she  taught  herself  Greek  nt 
Latin  when  only  11  or  13  years  oW.  Sbeicai 
acquired  several  other  languages,  and  a  goenl 
knowledge  of  all  the  principal  scieaoes,  e^taSij 
of  botany,  chemistry,  and  geology.  At  the  i^i  cl 
15  she  began  to  write,  and  in  her  ITti  year^^ 

?roducedapoem  inCcanto^  ''Tl)^Vrila,orti>« 
riutnphs  of  Constancy,"  wliich  tXlnctt.^  «a- 
siderable  attention  on  its  publication  in  1815. 
Her  next  publication,  *'  The  Arctic  Eipeditios, 
a  Poem"  (1818),  U-d  to  her  acqtiaintanee vitb 
Capt.  Franklin,  and  to  their  marriags  iaAuf. 
1828.  In  the  previous  year  her  longest  m 
best  poem,  "Cttit  de  Lion,  or  the  TTiird  Opb- 
sade,"  in  16  cantos,  was  published.  She  fid 
of  consumption,  Feb.  9t,  1825,  the  day  after  ker 
husband  sailed  on  his  second  erpeditioDtojlii 
Arctic  shores.  Her  poems,  wiUi  the  exc^^ 
of  '•OoBur  de  Lion,"  were  collected  and  psk- 
lishod  in  London  in  1827.— Ladt  Ukx  letai 
wife  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  an  EogUshwauj 
distinguished  for  the  devoted  pflniver8n(«vit& 
which  she  ha-s  labored  for  the  rescue  of  her  l»- 
hand  from  the  perils  of  his  last  arctic  eipe<fi- 
tlon,  bom  about  1800.  She  was  the  setood 
daughter  of  John  Gt  lffir:.  Esq.,  F.8JL,  wd  » 
of  French  Huguenot  descent  oo  her  rootba-i 
ridOk  While  in  TasnHUiia  die  rendored  a  r< 
nent  service  to  the  conntry  by  pnying  onidio 
private  purse  a  bounty  of  10  shUiingn  eaehfijr 
tbe  destruction  of  a  dangeroua  tftaa  of^ 
pent,  which  in  consequence  was  seen  eitenm- 
nated.  She  has  expended  nearly  all  her  f  irtan* 
in  tbe  eearob  for  ber  Irasbaoa,  and  is  stiO  t:^:- 
ing  new  expeditions  to  seek  for  his  renaitt 

FRANKLIN,  William,  the  last  roj^rj* 
emor  of  New  Jersey,  son  of  Beigamin  mM- 
lin,  bom  in  Philadelphia  about  irSl.Sdw 
England,  Nov.  17,  1818.  In  cliUdhood 
like  bia  fttber,  remarkably  fond  otho<^*f 
likewise  of  an  adventurous  disp(»itioa  ij» 
sought  to  go  to  aea  in  a  privateer  dnring  tbe 
French  war  (lT44-'8),  and,  disappointed  in  th^ 
obtained  n  commission  in  tho  PcnnsrlwDU 
forces,  with  which  he  served  in  ono  or  tw 
campaigns  Oft  tbe  Canadian  ftootfer,  and  r^ 
to  be  captain  before  hr*  was  of  ag*.  Aflcrw 
return  to  Philadelphia  he  soon  obtained  m 
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ol  employment  tliroi^  Hi  flitlier*8  inflaence. 

rom  1754  to  1786  h©  "wa"  roniptrolh'r  of  the 
•lu  ra]  post  office,  and  was  ciuring  part  of  the 
una  period  citric  of  the  provincial  assembly. 
1  1 757  he  accompfinicd  his  father  to  London, 
iiero  lie  studic-d  law  and  was  adiiiittCHl  to  the 
BT  io  1758.    In  1708,  while  yet  in  Europe, 

0  wft^  appointed  governor  of  New  Jersey, 
t  which  provineo  ho  returned  in  1763.  In  the 
STolutionary  contef^t  he  remained  loyal  to 
rcat  Britain,  and  some  of  his  letters  containing 
rung  expressions  of  tory  sentiments  having 
cen  intercepted,  be  had  a  ga«rd  put  over  him 

1  Jan.  1776,  to  pro%  eut  his  escape  from  Perth 
jnboy.  lie  gave  his  parole  that  he  would  not 
*ve  the  provinee,  but  in  June  of  that  year  he 
sued  ft  I'rof^laraation  as  governor  of  New  Jer- 
jy  summoning  a  meeting  of  the  abrogated  legis- 
ittvo  assembly.  For  this  he  was  arrested  hf 
filer  of  tl»o  provincial  oongre*w  of  New  Jersey 
tid  removed  to  Burlington  as  a  prisoner,  lie 
ftm  soon  after  sent  to  Connecticut,  where  he 
'as  detained  and  strictly  guarded  for  upward 
f  two  years,  till  in  Nov.  17W,  he  was  exchanged 
)r  Mr.  McKinlcy,  president  ot  Delaware,  who 
Ad  fallen  into  the  liands  of  the  enemy.  Gov. 
'ranklin  after  his  liberation  remained  in  New 
fork  till  Aug.  1783,  when  he  sailed  for  Eng- 
xnd,  in  which  country  he  continued  to  reside 
ill  his  death.  The  English  government  grant< 
4  liim  £1,800  in  remuneration  of  hislosses,  and 
Q  addition  a  pension  of  £800  per  annum.  Wil- 
iam  Franklin's  adhesion  to  the  royal  cause  led 
o  an  estrangement  between  him  and  his  iktber, 
rhich  oontinnod  after  the  revolutionary  contest 

over.  The  son  made  advances  toward  a 
econciliation  in  1784,  which  drew  from  the 
ather  the  declaration  that  he  was  willing  to 
brget  the  past  as  much  as  possible.  In  1788, 
lowever,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Bvles,  he  speaks  of 
iin  son  as  still  estranged.  In  his  win,  ho  be- 
[ueathed  to  William  his  lands  in  Nuva  Bcotia, 
i&d  released  him  from  all  debts  that  his  execn- 
ors  miglit  find  to  be  duo  from  him,  and  added 
.bis  clause :  The  part  he  acted  against  me  in 
.he  kte  war,  whioh  is  of  public  notoriety,  wlQ 
iccount  for  mv  leaving  him  no  mom  of  an  estate 
»e  endeavored  to  deprive  me  of," 

ERANKLINITE,  a  mineral  composed  of 
•»croxide  of  iron,  oxido  of  zinc,  and  oxide  of 
naoganese,  in  appearance  much  like  the  mag* 
netio  oxide  of  Iron.  It  is  fomid  in  considerable 
pantity  only  in  Sussex  co.,  N.  J.,  altlion^rfi  it  is 
iisio  mentioned  as  accompany  iug  ores  of  zinc 
n  amorphous  ntaaes  at  the  mines  of  Altenberg 
Tieille  MnnJnprnc),  near  Aix  la  Ohapelle.  The 
:ompo3ition  ot  the  Ifranklinito  of  New  Jersey  is : 
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Its  liardiiess  is  5.5-0.5  j  specUio  gravity,  6-5.09. 
It  occurs  in  lar^o  veins  or  beds  at  the  mines  of 
f!io  New  Jersey  zinc  company  at  Stirling  hill 
vxd  Uine  liiU  in  Soasezoo.!  aouompanied  by  the 


red  oxide  of  zinc,  lying  between  tlio  crystallino 

limestone  and  the  gneiss  rocks.  At  Stirling 
hili  it  constitutes  tlie  main  substance  of  two 
beds  of  considerable  magnitude,  lying  in  immo* 
diate  contact  with  each  other,  «livi(lA<l  only  by 
a  parting  seam,  ruuoinij  S.  W.  and  N.  E.,  and 
dipping  S.  £.  about  40  fronf  the  liill  against 
wh^h  the  beds  geeni  to  repose,  towjurd  and 
under  the  bed  of  the  Walkill  river.  The  upper 
of  these  beds,  lyini^  immediately  under  the  dya- 
talline  limestone,  is  composed  chiefly  of  the  red 
oxide  of  zino  with  the  Franklinilo  interspersed 
in  granular  masses,  often  assuming  the  appear- 
ance of  imperfect  crystids.  It  presents  a  thick- 
ness varying  from  3  to  8  feet,  and  is  traced  with 
great  uniformity  of  structure.  At  times  almosl 
perfect  crystals  of  Franklinite  are  found,  par- 
ticularly where  the  bed  comes  in  contact  with 
tbaadperittonmbent  limestone ;  tliese  crystals  ana 
of  the  regular  octahedral  form  with  tho  crli^os 
replaced.  The  Franklinite  constitutes  al>out  45 
per  cent,  of  the  mineral  content-s,  the  rest  being 
mainly  red  oxide  of  zinc.  This  bed  is  exten- 
sively worked  by  the  New  Jersey  zinc  company, 
who  remove  annually  about  8,000  tons  of  tiSa 
ore  to  their  works  at  Nr^vark,  where  they  man- 
ufacture from  it  the  v  liito  oxide  of  zinc  used 
for  paint ;  tho  residuum,  after  the  oxide  of  zinO 
is  driven  off,  being  Franklinite,  is  smelted  into 
iron.  The  underlying  bed  appears  on  the  surface 
or  outcrop  to  be  almost  a  pure  massive  Frank- 
linite, amorphous  in  structure,  although  ocoi- 
sionally  also  exhibiting  very  large  and  nearly 
perfect  crystals  of  the  Franklinite ;  itcontaina 
no  red  oxide  of  zinc,  wliicli  fact  is  tho  distinctive 
feature  between  this  aiul  tho  overlying  bed. 
which  is  generally  known  as  tho  bed  of  red 
zinc.  As  the  underlying  bed  of  Franklinite 
descends  it  becomes  leas  pure,  the  Franklinite 
beiogreplaoed  by  the  crystalline  limestone,  with 
tho  Franklinite  and  wUlemite  (anhydrons  sili- 
cate of  zinc)  thickly  interspersed  in  grains  and 
imperfect  crystals.  It  preserves  this  ( ]i  u  n.i  ter 
in  its  entire  <lcpth  as  far  as  explored,  nenrly 
200  feet  below  its  outcrop;  this  bed  is  about 
12  feet  in  thidcnesB,  bat  is  not  worlced.  Sever* 
al  hnn  lrctl  foct  wcstwardly  of  these  main  beds, 
and  higher  up  on  the  hiii,  another  bed  of  Frank- 
Unite,  mixed  with  a  little  of  the  red  oxide  and 
a  good  deal  of  the  silicate  of  zinc,  is  found, 
running  the  entire  lengtli  of  Stirling  hill ;  on  the 
B-W.  point  of  this  vein  a  oonsideraUeqnantltjQf 
ore  is  mined  by  tho  Passaic  zinc  company,  and 
by  them  raanoiactured  into  tho  white  oxide  of 
zinc  at  their  works  at  Bergen,  near  Jersey  City. 
Tho  other  locality  where  the  Franklinite  is 
found  in  large  miisses  is  on  Mine  hill,  nl>out  1^ 
miles  N.  E.  from  Stirling  hill,  foll^^\  ig  the 
conrse  of  the  Walkill  to  tho  village  of  Franklin. 
Ilcro  there  are  also  found  two  distinct  beds 
lying  In  Immedtote  JozUqpoeition ;  but  their  rel- 
ative position,  a.s  compared  v-ith  that  of  tht? 
beds  at  Stirling  hili,  is  reversed,  the  Franklinite 
being  the  easternmost  and  uppermost,  and  the 
nno  being  tlio  underlying  nnd  westernmost. 
Iha  formation  generally  on  Mine  hill  seems 
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considcraLly  disturbed,  and  mncli  loss  rccmlar 
than  on  Slirliug  hill.  The  FrankliuiUi  on  Mine 
bill,  which  promises  from  surface  indications  to 
be  a  rich  and  rej^ular  body  of  ore,  has  however 
not  proved  so  iti  the  numerous  opening»  and 
explorations  made  by  the  Franklinite  iron  com- 
pany, v,  }in  crc'Ctt'd  a  largo  blast  famaoo  here 
aotiic  4  years  since  for  the  express  purpo^  of 
working  tliis  ore.  Tliey  found  it  so  rnicli 
disturbed,  and  immcdiutt'Iy  below  the  outcrop 
so  much  mixed  with  other  aud  useless  sul>- 
stancee,  chiefly  an  impure  garnet  (riUcate  of 
iron"),  as  to  ni^e  the  oro  unfit  for  any  metal- 
lurgical purpose.  The  attempts  to  smelt  it  did 
not  prove  sueoessfVil,  and  the  works' were  aban- 
doned. The  underlying  or  westerly  bed,  on  tho 
other  band,  is  much  purer,  and  is  composed 
of  massive  IVanUinite,  interspersed  through- 
out with  more  or  le?^s  red  oxide  of  zinc  in  span- 
gles or  small  lamellar  masses.  Its  outcrop  is 

I>hiin]7tKioeable  along  the«itire  crest  of  Mine 
lill  for  nearly  half  a  mile  in  Icnj^tli.  vnryim? 
ttom  8  to  6  feet  in  Uuckneesj  it  has  been 
worked  to  some  extent  by  the  Kew  Jersey 
xinc  coni[)any.  A  late  examination  of  this  oro 
bj  Professors  J.  D.  Dana  and  B.  Silliman,  jr., 
uows  it  to  be  eompoeed  of  46  to  48  per  cmt 
of  Franklinite,  tho  rest  being  mainly  red  oxido 
of  zinc,  yielding,  exclusivebr  of  the  zinc  in  tho 
Franklinite,  26  per  eent  of  oxide  of  sine. — ^As 
has  been  ah «  udy  stjited,  tho  New  Jersey  zinc 
company,  after  extracting  tho  zinc  in  tlte  shape 
of  the  white  oxide  from  tne  ores  of  Stirling  and 
Mine  hill?,  smelt  tho  rcsidunni,  consisting  almost 
wholly  of  Franklinite,  into  iron.  Attemptshad 
been  made  many  years  since  by  some  of  tne  iron 
worka  In  the  neighborhood  to  smelt  tho  Frank- 
Unite  ore  which  appeared  in  such  large  masses 
and  so  easy  to  be  mmed;  bntnoneof  ueseeaily 
oporations  proved  snooessful,  owing,  no  doubt,  to 
the  great  quantity  of  zinc  in  the  ore,  which  in 
its  process  of  vola^lisation  absorba  a  laiwe 
amount  of  beat,  and  thereby  tends  to  chill  the 
furaace.  Early  in  1853  Mr.  £.  Fo6t|  of  Stan- 
hope, N.  J.,  undertook  to  work  the  ore  with 
antlirncite  in  cnc  of  tho  blast  furnaces  at 
StojihoDe,  and  succeeded  in  making  some  pig 
iron  or  excellent  quality;  bat  these  opera- 
tii>ri5  were  6<x)n  discontinued.  In  the  same 
vear  Mr.  0.  £.  Detmold  suooeeslVilIy  and  perma- 
mdU V  established  tiie  mannftetore  of  iron  from 
the  mo  and  Franklinite  ores  at  the  works  of 
the  New  Jersey  zinc  company  (of  which  he  was 
then  president),  by  smeltinguie  residnnm,  after 
the  zinc  bad  been  driven  off,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  white  oxide.  This  branch  of  iu- 
dnstryls  oaleoUled  to  lieoome  one  of  mnoh  im- 
portance, as  tbo  iron  produced  from  tliis  resid- 
uum not  only  yields  a  .bur  iron  of  remarkable 
purity,  flbre^  and  strength,  bnt  is  espeofaUy 
suite<l  to  the  mannfsicture  of  steel.  Tlie  Airnaco 
in  which  this  iron  is  made  is  1 8  feet  high  and 
8^  feet  diameter  of  bosh ;  it  prodooee  annnally 
abont  2,000  tons,  and  works  uninterrnptedly 
with  very  great  regularity.  The  pig  iron  pro- 
dnoed  ia  umost  idmitical  in  diaiaetcr,  appear* 


asco,  nnd  Btrucinre  wiUi  the  bestluMlIariiti 
made  of  the  famous  spathic  ores  of  Si«gen  ittd 
IfOsen  in  Germany.  Its  fracture  tbowi  Uoft 
and  brilliant  silver-white  lamellar  f«ctii,  jon.i. 
times  beautifully  crystallized,  and  loWd  41(0 
eat  glass ;  these  crystals  are  not  attnokd  bf  ths 
magnet,  (See  Prof.  J.  "Wibon's  s[«U  ^port 
in  the  "  General  Beport  of  tlie  firitiaii  imsa- 
rioners,**  presiHited  to  parlUment,  Feb. 
An  anal^vsis  of  this  iron  gives  in  100  pinj,. 
88.80;  carbon  combined,  6.48;  cuW  fret 
(grftpbite),  0.00;  manganese,  4JM:  akioa, 
0.20;  zinc,  0.80;  anhlMir  0.06;  iM^hflm^ 
0.15 ;  loss,  0.99. 

FRANKS,  a  oon&deraey  of  6«miB  lifk^ 
"which  first  appeared  under  tliis  name  wir  d.-s 
lower  Rhin^  MMKit  the  middle  of  the  ddca- 
tury.  The  name  la  varioody  derived  fim 
framm^  a  weapon  of  the  ancient  Gcnnansntt. 
tioncd  by  Tacitua,  from  A  Genuanic  word  nett- 
ing free,  and  fiom  another  mesi^cdla  hii 
now  generally  believed  that  tlw  tribes  vhicii 
constituted  the  bulk  of  the  Fraakilhaloyi^ 
acy  were  the  same  which  wen  koowi  to  da 
R«)?i:;Ujs  ill  t!jc  titno  of  the  first  cmperon, oiidef 
tlte  names  of  bitfambn.  Cbamsvi,  in^rsrii, 
Braeteri,  Chatti, &a  Tne Ifait  moitioBidi^ 
tho  most  powemil.  A  part  of  tlie«fi  trills  bsd 
passed  the  Rhine  as  early  as  the  l«klio(tbe 
1st  century,  bi  the  SdTand  4th  larger  boiba 
cncrr-nvely  passed  into  tbo  N.  E.  pan  of  Gi:i!, 
which  country  was  finally  wrested  by  tbea 
from  the  Romans  in  the  Sthosnfaiy.  Univ 
Probus  they  appear  as  dangeroos  enemies  of  tk 
Romans.  Caraosius,  who  was  sooted  to  d^ 
fend  the  province  against  them  MUihT  land 
sea,  having  betrayed  his  master,  and  tisau-'\ 
theporple  in  Britko,  made  them  his  sur- 
rendering to  them  tlie  island  of  the  B&tavi  ml 
the  country  on  the  Scheldt  Constaniiui  I.  aal 
Constantino  the  Great  expelled  them  Um  u.a 
territory,  bnt  tihiey  soon  invaded  it  again,  tad 
wore  finally  b'ft  in  its  possession  \')'  Juli  .r  Fna 
that  period  they  appear  to  form  two  fi«i«nu 
groups,  the  6alia»(Rom  the  old  GemMDi^tM, 
or  from  SnJa,  the  ancient  name  of  tl:e  riw 
Yssel),  and  Ripuahan  (flrom  the  h'^'^ 
bank  of  a  river).  The  fbmer  coalimmBJ 
attacks  on  rianl  during  the  ^'ith  centcrT,od 
conquered  the  greater  part  of  it  under  tb«  lb- 
rovingian  king  Clovis;  the1attari|MCidaiiV' 
ward  on  both  sides  of  the  upper  Khine,  eittftt- 
ing  their  conquests  W.  as  far  as  the  Meuscixl 
E.  as  ftr  as  the  head  of  the  Maio.  iVoQtMB 
tlir  ci^uiitry  ni'!incent  to  the  Main  derlTSi^ 
Aodcm  name  ofFranconia.  The  Franbfcnii 
an  element  In  the  modem  popuhuioo  of  Fnii«t 
as  w.  ll  as  of  S.  TV.  Germany.  TLeir  two  di- 
visions had  separate  law%  which  wan 
ward  coUeeted  in  two  codes,  faiovra  si 
ica  and  Lex  Eipiiario'nm. 

FRASCATI,  a  town  of  the  Papal  Suici,  u 
the  Oampagna,  on  the  K.  ¥.  decrmty  of  the 
Tusoubm  nionnt, '8  in.  E.  S.  E.  from  Rooe. 
pop.  about  6,000.   It  was  the  favorite 
ivsidenee  of  the  Roman  nobifity  ind  cuo** 
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)r  some  ccntnrir? ;  nnd  m^nj  of  tlielr  magni- 
oent  villas  remain  as  monuments  of  the  taste 
ad  opulenM  of  their  propritttora.  Of  tiieie 
le  mo'  t  r<  If^brated  is  the  villa  Aldobrandini, 
'hick  m  adorned  with  numerous  fountains, 
rater  workfl,  tnd  pitoting*.  The  Tilla  Bnfinel- 
i  was  onco  the  pmperty  nr.'l  abode  of  Lucien 
>oaaparte.  On  the  summit  of  the  mount^n. 
t  efovalioa  of  1,000  fbet  above  the  level  of 
be  tea,  and  nhouf  2  miles  from  Frascati,  are 
he  nuns  of  Tuscuium,  round  which  clustered 
\  the  polmj  days  of  republictti  tBoA  imperial 
Lomo  the  villie  of  her  petiioiaiu^  ofttor%  and 
mperora. 

FRA8BR,  OiiASEai,  aa  Anberieaa  aiiMi»  bora 

1  Charleston,  S.  C,  Ang.  20,  1782.  In  early 
ie  he  eTinc^  a  strong  dispositioa  to  become  a 
einter,  and  at  IS  or  14  yean  of  age  was  In  the 
abit  of  employing  his  pencil  to  depict  (ho 
oenenr  of  Charleeton  and  its  neighborhood, 
lis  flrunda,  howerer^  deeming  it  necewary  that 
lo  should  mlopt  one  of  tho  learned  profesgiona, 
X  the  age  of  Id  he  became  a  student  of  law, 
U  the  end  of  8  yean  he  eoomenoed  the  itody 
»f  his  favorite  art,  but  becoming  discouraged 
>e  resumed  hia  legal  studiea  in  1804,  and  in 
L80Twaa  admitted  to  praetioek  Bydoaeatten- 
luii  to  business  he  was  enabled  to  retire  at  tho 
}ad  of  11  years  with  a  ocmpeteofy,  and  in  1618 
le  reSmbimd  in  the  careerof  an  artist  Tlie 
ixaniplo  of  Malbone,  with  wliom  in  his  j-outh 
46  had  been  on  terms  of  intimacy,  induced  him 
»  give  his  attention  to  miniature  painting,  a 
;»ranch  of  the  art  which  ho  has  followed  more 
persistently  than  any  other,  and  in  which  he 
baa  attained  eminent  aoooflai.  In  18t6hepidnt- 
sd  the  portrait  of  La&yette,  and  probably  nearly 
»vei7  oitisen  of  Sonth  Carolina  distinguished  in 
the  hist<Hry  of  tiie  state  dnrlng  the  last  60  yean 
\iA%  been  numbered  among  his  sitters.  He  has 
also  produced  many  portraits,  landscapes,  iute- 
rion,  hiatortoal^eoes,  and  piotnreaof  jwnfisand 
still  life,  the  greater  ])art  of  which  are  owned  in 
South  Carolina.  Mr.  Eraser  also  possesses  a  high 
reputation  in  the  Sooth  aa  a  oootribntor  to  pe> 
riodical  literature,  and  tlie  author  of  occasional 
addresses.  He  has  produced  several  poems 
eharaeterised  by  el^i^oe  of  Motion  and  eleva- 
tion of  thoufilit.  In  1857  an  exhibitio'n  of  his 
oc^ected  works  was  opened  in  Charleston,  num- 
bering 918  miniatures,  and  189  landscapes  and 
other  pieces  in  oil8. 

FRAS£R  lilVER.   See  Colitmbia,  Bsmss. 

PRATBRNITIES,  or  OosmiATXRNiTnB  (Lat 
fraU'rnifM,  brotherhood),  associations  of  men 
iS^r  mutual  benefit  or  pleasure,  or  in  a  more  re- 
atricted  sense,  religions  societiea  fbr  parposea 
of  piety  or  benevolence.  In  the  latter  meaning 
it  generally  de^gnatee  lay  organizations.  During 
the  middle  ages  such  fraternities  were  extremely 
pojiulflr,  and  scarcely  any  external  act  of  devotion, 
except  joining  a  religions  order,  was  thought  more 
meritorious.  Many  sorts  ofthese  societies  might 
be  mentioned.  With  some,  like  the  confrater- 
nity of  Notre  Dame,  founded  at  Paris  in  1168, 
and  oompoaed  of  86  priests  and  86  laymen,  ayni' 


bolloa!  of  tlin  •:2  lisclples  of  Christ,  the  main 
ol^ieot  was  perfection  in  spiritual  life ;  such  are 
the  unmerooa  aodalitiee  (Lat'  9oiali$^  a  oom^ 
panion)  which  have  spread  from  Rome  all  over 
the  world.  With  others  it  was  practical  phi* 
lanthropy;  with  others,  penitential  workai 
There  were  fraternities  of  pil-i  iins;  fraternities 
of  the  Faaaioo.  whose  memb«rt>  performed  mys- 
teriea  ia  the  tWtrea;  fralemitlee  of  merchants, 
tradesmen,  and  artisans;  and  f:n*i  rniMf  "^,  like 
th»fralr€»pont^cet^  who  flourished  iu  the  south 
of  Franee  fVom  the  18th  to  the  16th  century, 
\v!io  tnok  u'lun  themselves  the conatroctinn  and 
repair  of  bridges,  roads,  and  hospitala,  the  keep- 
ing up  of  ferries,  and  the  security  of  the  high- 
ways. Many  of  them  obtain  id  tlio  -auction  of  the 
church;  others  mot  with  great  opposition,  and 
▼i0re  finally  suppressed  as  heretied.  Kot  a  tew 
acquired  in  time  a  political  character,  or  con- 
cealed one  from  the  first  under  the  guise  of  re- 
ligion. The  brethren  of  the  white  caps,  so 
called  from  their  peculiar  head  pear,  were  ostab- 
hshed  about  the  end  of  the  12th  century  in  tha 
aontii  of  Fhtnee  by  one  Dorand,  a  carpenter. 
Thk  ir  {  rofessed  design  was  to  rid  the  country 
of  the  marauders  disbanded  from  the  armies  of 
Henry  II.  and  Philip  Augustus ;  but  having  ao- 
complished  thif»,  they  undertook  to  forbid  the 
lords  to  receive  dues  from  th^ir  vassals,  and 
were  eonseqnoitly  soon  put  down.  Daring  tfie 
struggle  between  Simon  de  Montfort  and  Count 
Raymond  of  Toulouse  a  confraternity  of  white 
Ivrethren  was  fbnnded  at  Toulottse  (ISIO),  in 
the  intero-t  of  Monlfort,  and  was  opposed  bv 
the  black  compauy  attached  to  Count  Raymond. 
The  whites  were  afterward  remembered  fbr 
their  cruelty  at  the  taking  of  Lavaur  (1211). 
Of  other  associations,  both  orthodox  and  other- 
wise, some  of  the  moet  noted  are  the  Begi^or 
Beghards  (see  REoriNg) ;  the  Alexians,  called 
also  Lollards,  Cellites,  and  Matemona.  who  do- 
voted  themselves  to  works  of  henevoienoe,  and 
have  left  much  of  their  spirit  to  the  burial  so- 
cieties of  Cologne  and  other  European  cities; 
thebrothws'of  the  common  life,  ftranded  about 
1380,  and  composed  mainly  of  clergymen  en- 
gaged in  copying  books;  the  flageUanta;  the 
calendar  brc^en  of  Germany;  tiiebrothenof 
death  of  the  order  of  St.  Paul,  founded  at  Rouen 
in  1620,  and  suppressed  by  Pope  Urban  YIII. : 
and  the  fraternity  of  the  Holy  Trinita^  fbonded 
by  St,  Philip  Ken  in  1548,  for  the  relief  of  pil- 
grims and  others.  St  John  of  God,  a  Portu- 

f^uese,  established  In  the  18th  century  a  sooiety 
or  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  poor,  the  members 
of  which  were  known  in  Spain  aa  brethren  of 
hospitality,  in  France  as  brethren  of  Christian 
love,  and  in  Germany  as  brethren  of  mercy. 
The  brothers  of  the  Christian  schools,  the 
brethren  of  the  holy  cross,  and  many  similar 
as.sociations  for  works  of  charity  and  education, 
are  now  spread  over  the  world.  Of  the  ^urebr 
lay  fraternities,  one  of  the  most  extensive  » 
the  bciio\  .)]Liit  f^iety  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul, 
founded  in  tlie  17lh  century,  which  has  braool>es 
in  most  of  the  cities  of  tha  United  StatsBi  In 
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tliocity  of  Rome  there  arc  ncnrly  500  pricictici 
-whose  members  visit  the  ho6pital!>,  bury  the 
dead,  liwtnrat  poor  ehildren,  ftnd  tnppij  poi^ 
tionless  giH-  v:\*h  f^n',vor-.  Tho  confratenntr 
of  St.  Yve.H,  coin|>ose<l  of  lawyers,  undertakes 
tbe  defintkoe  of  the  i>oor  befbra  theootirts;  that 
of  tho  pericohiiiti  protects  yonng  girls  whose 
virtue  is  in  danger ;  that  of  St.  Jerome,  dcUa 
Mfita,  is  specialTj  defoCed  to  prisoners.  7h» 

fraternity  of  St.  Giovanni  Decollnto  nttrnrl^ 
caiprits  to  ezeouUon.  The  «aceoN»,  so  called 
ttom  a  peoaKar  dress  whieh  eonoealt  the  Am 
and  prevents  the  wearer  from  Vn^ing  recogn!ze<l, 
go  about  the  oitj  at  certain  tiui^  barefooted  to 
aoOMt  ftbns  for  plons  purposes.  Among 
tMmitics  may  be  numberca  several  rriiL^ro^ra- 
ttons  of  priests  who  apply  themselves  to  special 
objects,  and  generally  liv«  In  eotmiMni,  wUiioat 
being  brnn !  },v  tlje  ordinary  monastic  vow?. 
8ttoh  are  the  priests  of  the  oratory,  organized  at 
ftoma  by  8t  rbflip  Narl,  in  164&  tw  matnal 
c  lifirntion ;  tho  French  oratory  of  Jesus,  found- 
ed by  Cardinal  IkruHe  in  1611,  for  the  refintn- 
•Hon  of  the  elergy ;  and  fbe  aodety  of  fit.  So!- 
picius,  which  tnk( '  ;m  active  share  ill  fbe  edn- 
eation  of  caodidales  for  ord^. 

FRATID.  There  are  fbw  priooiplae  of  lair 
Kiofp  of>(Ti  or  Tiioro  emphatically  as^cTtcrl  than 
that  fraud  avoids  eveiy  contract  tainted  with  it^ 
mid  aniralfl  every  transae^.  It  f §  eddem  that 
tliis  is  nnt  trnc  ;  but  tlirro  are  certain  rules  and 
qualifications  which  must  be  known,  if  the  prac- 
voal  applicatioti  of  fbe  nrfndple  would  be 
der8too<i.  Thus,  fraud  aoes  not  so  much  make 
the  contract  tainted  with  it  Toid,  as  voidable. 
Tills  Is  aa  important  preotieal  ffisnnetf  on,  for  a 
void  contract  has,  and  can  have,  no  efficacy 
whatever,  being  simply  aotbing;  whereas  he 
wbo  Is  defranded  in  a  oon tract  or  trensaotSoB 

ni:i)'  -till  bo  on  tho  whole  l^orn  fited  hy  it,  ;iiu! 
be  may  oertainly  waive  his  right  to  avoid  it  fur 
the  ftwid;  and  if  lie  does  eo,  tbe fraudulent  party 
cannot  insist  that  his  own  frmul  Vias  liVu  rated 
bim  from  his  own  engagements,  and  annulled 
btsobligntiona.  ItisTerydMlonlttogivealegal 
dcfiniti  n  of  fraud;  but  it  may  ho  said  to  be 
any  deoepti(Hi  by  which  another  person  is  in- 
jured. Ibis  deBnlfkm,  boweven  leaves  ft  iie> 
cessary  to  explain  how  far  siu  li  (lon^ption  may 
be  c«Tied,  and  what  its  character  most  be,  b»> 
fore  the  law  recognizes  It  as  frvnd,  and  wlH 
permit  a  party  injur*  <]  !  y  it  to  find  legal  re- 
dress, either  by  annulling  his  engaoements  or 
Otherwise.  For  It  Is  oertain  that  afl  deoeplioB 
Is  not  fraud  in  Ir.w.  The  Roman  civil  law  used 
fbe  phrase  dolu*  maltUf  evil  deceit,  to  express  the 
fraud  wbleb  the  law  dealt  with.  We  bava  no 
similar  phrase  in  our  law,  but  we  have  an 
exactly  similar  distinction,  although  it  is  one 
wblob  it  Is  dffllenit  to  deflne,  or  even  to  lllos- 

trnto.    Hii'  1  iw  of  morality  and  of  religion  in 

flain  and  simple :  I^o  tmto  others  as  yon  would 
avo  fhem  do  nnto  you and  any  craft  or  eon* 
ning,  any  concealment  or  prevrri<  :;tinn,  or  i-nn- 
aent  to  self-deception,  by  which  one  may  roalce 
gain  «v«r  another,  la  dearly  •  violafioii  of  tlib 


Inw.  But  it  is  certain  that  thm  is  & 
amount  oi  «raft,  and  a  very  eaaaiin  kind  «( 
deeepCioB— aedve  or  passive— of  vlmbthslsv 
takes  no  cognizance,  and  which  characfrriic- a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  eouuiMia  taam- 
tions  of  eooety.  SonewbMe  the  iivin«s 
lino  between  that  measure  ani!  thr.\  vimtr  of 
deoeptUm  against  which  it  directo  onto  pre* 
teef  fhemeelves  by  their  own  esatfta,  tntefla 

pcnnhy  of  ftitferin^r  ■vvithont  rrmcr^T  Uit  mU- 
ohiefs  which  may  result  from  their  wsotdidl 
oroare,  and  that  larger  or  desyw  er  awtta- 
portant  kind  of  dcrcptinn,  T^•bic!l  it  cr-n^iders 
unreasonable  to  require  Uiat  men  sboeld  gnati 
themselves  from  witboot  its  dd,  nd  wHA 
therefore  it  will  lay  a  strong  hand  opoD  itl 
suppress  or  render  hannleBS  wbenemltiKlt- 
teotod.  BatwbeiotiitellnelsdnwBikaMll 

ho  inipo^siVtle  to  (Icclnre  by  anv  f'^mmliL  k* 
deed,  there  are  whole  classes  of  cams  in  viud 
it  nay  be  eonsideredaanot  yet  sattMvktOi 
law  is  in  this  rcspert.  T!in«.  tlie  law  f*f  w 
ranty  Itas  been  expresely  founded  in 
and  the  United  Stafceanpoa  tbe  luhnwd  ay- 
lor,  or,  let  tho  buyer  V  cwarc  ;  and  it  ori'.« 
applied  almost  to  tbe  extent  of  hoidiiii  (k(  ii  t 
bi^rerdidnot  eheoaetoobtrfaaalnKsvtf- 

mnty  of  the  f?iin^  boM,  ho  was  remediiefc min- 
ever might  be  the  amount  of  dettftioB  pc- 
tised  upon  biin,  or  rather,  whatsm  aiiiiibi 
the  degree  or  the  \v:iy  in  which  he  vns pcntit- 
ted  to  deceive  himaelt  Bat,  in  tbe  tfDtie 
WasaaKrr,  we  shall  show  that  ibsie  hii  W« 
nn  importjint  mo<lification  of  tbe  lav  intlJjre- 
spect.— While  it  is  impoesible  to  state  pnciair 
by  de6nl^oa  wbat  frams  fbe  lav  wffliMpin 
ntid  treat  ns  Furh,  anil  what  it  will  Eot,  tbc?« 
are  some  leading  principles  which  nm  throsfl 
tbe  a4)Qdkiatl4Ai  on  tbb  anb>et,  and  miy 
to  n  just  under -;r;iiidin^  of  thismatter.  tee., 
theae  is,  that  the  Iraud  most  benitsnaliDiix 
oon  tract  or  tranaaotioo,  and  as  It  we  Ma 
into  its  very  essence  anil  snhstaucc;  ssi  tb* 
best  test  of  Uiis  mar  be  found  in  the  ^IF^ 
would  the franeaetkm  have  tdun ylMa  iw 

fraud  had  nut  been  practised?  Forifilv«M 
not,  tbe  fraud  was  material  Aaothsr  ii^ 
tiie  fraad  nrasi  worit  an  aetod  aBda|MdH 
injury,  for  mere  intention  c  r  oxpect-itioni^w* 
enoogb.  Another  n,  that  the  Mrmitij^ 
wnat  not  only  bava  Miieved in  peiat 
false  statement,  but  luust  have  had  a  retifw 
right  to  believe  it,  becaose  be  cssoot 
tbe  law  to  protect  bim  from  the  oonff^ 
of  his  own  nepleet  or  folly.   Here  the  lit 
oarefolly  at  the  ininred  penon's  abiii^i^t^ 
teetblniMlf;  aadit  is  for  noielibadntt 
suppression  of  fraud,   r  in  reraedyin? i^ 
qDeaoes,  when  that  fraud  was  prsctijed  ig^ 
one  wbo  frwn  age,  infirmity  w  mind  or 
or  the  confidence  arising  from  a  tiwiuj^ 
lation,  has  aright  to  call  on  thebvfivitfp 
tectiott.  AttoOier  distinetiott  wMeb  thi  a* 
makes  is  founded  on  practical  reasons.  wb» 
amount  indeed  to  a  neoesuty,  but  i»  scuv^ 
aoaUdMd  by  prinoiplsa  «f  if «  "* 
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!>etTreen  conccftlmont  ant!  misrcprescntntion,  ing  and  signed  by  the  party  whom  it  was  nongltt 

[n  some  branches  of  the  law.  ns  that  of  iosnr*  to  cbaive.   For  tliis  purpose,  in  the  29th  year 

inoe,  the  diatiiMAion  is  of  little  ralne,  bat  gener*  of  Chanes  II.  (1678),  the  "  statnte  for  the  pre* 

illy  it  has  much  force.    Tlius,  if  one  buys  goods  vctition  of  frauds  and  perjnrios"  was  enactc<l; 

wbo  is  at  the  time  insolvent,  bat  says  ncHhiug  and  it  is  commonly  known  by  the  shorter  name 

iboat  his  aflhirs,  tiMsaleli  Talid,  and  the  prop-  of  the  **  ststnto  of  frands.**  It  has  been  doubt- 

jrty  possc's  to  tbo  buyer,  leavinj?  tlic  seller  only  ed  by  wise  lawyers  and  judges,  from  the  time  it 

lis  cbtm  for  the  price.   Bat  if  the  buyer,  being  was  enacted  to  the  present,  whether  this  statute 

nsolvent,  falsely  represents  himself  to  11m  sdlsr  lias  not  cansed  s^id  protected  as  many  frauds  as 

IS  having  sufBcient  resources  to  justify  the  sale  it  has  prevetitcd.    But  the  same  reasons  which 

)r  credit,  this  is  a  frand  which  p^mits  the  seller  letl  to  its  enactment  have  always  produced  a 

0  ftYOid  the  sale,  and  to  recnfm  the  goods,  prevailhig  belief  that  it  was  on  the  whole  a  nso- 
'See  Falsi  Pretences.)  Tlio  question  liow  far  ful  statute.  Hence,  its  provisions  have  been 
me  is  bound  to  commanicoto  to  another  any  enacted  more  or  less  entirclpr,  or  declared  to  bo 
ipecial  facts  vHbich  he  knows,  or  indeed  any  law  by  adoption,  in  nearly  if  not  quite  all  the 
uformation  which  he  possesses,  has  ot\en  passed  states  of  the  Union.  In  noono  of  them  is  the 
inder  atyndication.  That  a  sale  is  not  void-  English  statnte  verbally  copied;  and  perhaps 
ible  merely  because  the  buyer  knew  what  the  the  provisions  are  not  precisely  the  same  in  any 
seller  did  not,  and  bou;^'lit  because  of  his  better  two  states.  But  they  all  cony  parts  of  the  ori« 
cnowled^,  is  both  certain  and  obvious;  and  ginal  statute,  and  most  of  tnem  enact  its  most 
)erhaps  it  is  equally  certain  and  obvious  that  material  jiarts ;  and  the  difl^rence  between  the 
f  the  law  annuUed  all  transactions  of  this  kind,  enactments  of  ditferent  states  is,  generally  speak- 

1  very  large  pro|)ortion  of  all  the  buyiug  and  sell-  ing,  not  important.  Tlie  reason  why  the  statute 
ng — of  ml  that  goes  under  the  name  of  spec-  has  been  deeme<l  by  so  many  useless,  or  worse, 
ilation-Huiust  come  to  an  end.  The  supreme  is,  that  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  make  all 
rourt  of  the  United  States  has  distinctly  held  its  provisions,  or  even  its  more  important  ones, 
hat  a  buyer  is  not  bound  to  communicate  to  a  universally  known.  Ilence,  while  by  its  reqnire- 
»<ller  extrinsic  circumstances  which  were  very  ment  of  written  evidence  it  tends  strongly  to 
naterial  to  the  price,  and  were  known  to  the  suppress  that  largo  cla<;3  of  frauds  which  was 
t>ayer  alone.  Still,  while  the  law  is  so  in  general,  founded  upon  meru  perjury,  it  tuuds  also  to  ex- 
there  are  eases  In  which  the  concealuient  of  pose  innocent  parties  to  grievous  fraud  tbroagh 
special  knowledge  invalidates  a  transaction  their  ignorance  of  this  requirement.  They 
founded  upon  that  concealment.  It  has  also  make,  and  perhaps  carefully,  important  bargains, 
been  distinctly  held,  that  if  one  injures  another  with  all  the  details  well  ai^tisted ;  but  they  do 
by  Buch  fraud  as  tho  law  recognize««,  lie  is  re-  not  take  the  precaution  to  have  their  agreements 
jpoiisiUo  although  not  interested  in  the  transac-  reduced  to  writing  and  verltied  Ijy  tho  sipnaturs 
tion,  and  not  himself  gaining  by  tho  fraud;  as,  of  the  parties;  and  after  complying  with  their 
for  example,  wlien  one  knowingly  gi've?  false  part  of  the  bargain  in  goo<l  faith,  they  learn  for 
recommendations  of  a  person  seeking  employ-  the  first  time  iu  court,  or  from  their  counsel, 
ment. — It  may  bo  proj^r  to  mention  the  doc-  tiiat  their  bargain  gives  them  no  legal  right  nor 
trine  of  constnictivc  fraud,  or  that  by  wliich  tho  remedy,  because  of  the  omi'^sion  of  that  which 
liiw  treats  as  fraudulent  certain  acta  which  have,  *  thev  had  never  supposed  to  bo  requisite.  We 
jr  which  are  adapted  to  have,  tho  effect  of  fraud,  shall  proceed  to  give  tho  most  general  rules  in 
Etlthongh  none  bo  intended ;  as,  for  example,  if  regara  to  the  provisions  of  this  statute  (mean- 
3ne  buys  a  chattel,  and  leaves  it,  however  hon-  ing  thereby  both  Uioso  which  nro  most  widely 
?stly,  in  the  possession  of  the  seller,  this  is  a  adopted,  and  those  of  tho  most  innportint  and 
void  sale  as  against  a  third  party  who  buys  of  frequent  .application)  whic  h  linve  l>»*en  onuction- 
Uio  seller  not  knowing  tho  previous  sale.  This  cd  by  tho  jurisprudenco  of  tho  I Hiled  fctatos; 
aot  taking  away  what  one  buys  is  held  in  some  without,  however,  attempting  to  go  into  a  close 
'onrts  to  be  conclnsiro  evidence  of  constructive  con^deration  of  tho  details  and  diversities  of 
!"raud,  and  in  others  to  bo  only  what  is  called  a  state  enactment  or  adjudication,  which  would 
badge  offrand,  or  a  very  suspicious  rirciunstance  be  inappru]>nato  in  a  work  like  this,  and  im- 
rKlicatiiigiirtnd,  botopen  to  explftnatkui.  (See  possible  within  the  sj^co  which  can  Ite  given  to 
3ALE.)  tins  subject. — By  the  4tU  section  of  ti)o  English 

FRAUDS,  Stattttb  op.   This  is  a  very  peon*  statute,  which  is  the  one  that  our  statntes  oofij 

jar  law*,  and  in  its  extent  and  systemn^ir  form  most  frequently,  no  action  can  be  brotight  upon 

IS  quite  unknown  out  <rf  the  Britisli  eiLjui  c  and  an  agreement  not  reduced  to  writing  and  signed 

the  United  Steles.  It  originated,  nearly  two  by  the  party  to  bo  charged  therewith,  or  bj 

centuries  ago,  in  the  earnest  desire  of  eminent  some  person  by  him  authorized,  if  by  the  action; 

Rnclish  jurii»ts  to  prevent  tho  numerous  frauds  1,  imy  executor  or  adminbtrator  is  ti:>  be  charged 

htch  were  perpetmlMl  by  means  of  snbomed  to  answer  danmges  for  the  deoMsed  ont  of  nit 

I n  d  perjured  witnesses ;  and  it  was  thought  that  own  estate ;  2 ,  or  if  any  person  is  to  an««wcr  for 

;he  more  effectual  way  of  doing  this  would  be  tho  debt,  de&ult,  or  miscarriage  of  another ;  3, 

a  provision  that  a  liuvo  number  of  then>09t  or  upon  any  agreement  to  consideration  of  mar^ 

jomraon  contracts  shouW  be  incapable  of  legal  ringe  ;  4,  or  upon  any  contract  for  the  sale  of 

enforcement  unless  tliey  were  reduced  to  writ-  lands^  or  any  interest  in  or  coQceruing  them ;  5, 
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er  any  agreement  not  to  be  performed  witlun 
one  year  from  the  making  thereof.  In  refer- 
ence to  all  these,  it  ia  held  that  a  signing  is  suffi- 
cient if  substantial,  although  not  literal  and 
formal.  Thus,  if  in  a  letter  signed  by  the  party, 
he  alludes  to  and  recognizes  the  egr^ment ;  so 
If  tlio  party  writes  his  name  at  the  beginning 
or  in  any  part  of  the  agreement,  with  the  in- 
tenUon  that  it  shall  verify  tlie  instrument  as  his 
own ;  or  if  a  broker,  for  both  parties  or  either 
party,  writes  their  or  his  name  in  his  book^  they 
or  he  assenting.  But  where,  as  in  some  of  our 
statutes,  the  word  used  \b  not  "signed"  but 
"  subscribed,"  there  it  has  been  said,  but  may 
Dot  be  certain,  that  the  name  mnst  bo  written 
at  the  bottom  of  the  agreement.  So  the  name 
may  be  printed,  or  written  in  pencil.  An  agent 
may  ^ign,  and  may  sign  sufficiently  although  he 
write  only  his  own  name ;  and  any  ratification 
of  his  signature  would  be  equivalent  to  a  pre- 
vious authority.  But  one  of  the  contracting 
parties  cannot  sign  as  the  agent  of  the  utlier. 
An  auctioneer  or  his  clerk,  or  a  broker,  may  be 
agent  for  either  party  or  both ;  and  his  entry 
of  the  namo  of  a  seller  or  purchaser,  at  the  time 
of  tlje  pjilo,  satisfies  Uie  requirement  of  the  stat- 
ute, unless  there  be  some  agreement  or  condi- 
tion to  tbo  contrary.  The  written  ngrceiiient 
need  not  bo  iu  any  precis©  or  regular  iuriu,  but 
muBfc  contain  all  the  substantial  elements  of  the 
bargain.  In  England,  nnd  in  sonic  of  our  states, 
as  in  New  York^  Maryland,  and  Georgia,  it  must 
recite  tho  consideration  of  the  contract.  In 
otliers,  as  in  Maine,  Massachusett;*,  Mississippi, 
Tt  nnesw»e,  and  Texas,  if  the  pruuiiso  be  iu  writ- 
ing and  signed,  the  considention  may  be  i>roved 
by  other  evidence.  Tlio  ngreefnent  nmy  uc  con- 
tained in  lettens,  and  written  on  teveral  pieces 
of  paper,  if  they  are  such  that  thej  can  be  read 
together  consistently  with  their  purpose  and 
character.  And  if  a  contract  be  severable  in  itd 
own  nature,  and  in  some  of  its  parts  the  statutory 
requirement  is  satisfied  and  in  some  not,  tlio 
contract  is  still  enforceable  for  tlioso  parts  which 
comply  with  the  statute.  If  a  written  contract 
be  sued,  it  may  bo  shown  in  defence  that  it  ha.s 
been  altered-  But  if  a  plaintiff  resta  upon  his 
written  contract,  but  can  maintain  his  action  by 
it  only  by  sliowing  thnt  it  wjm  cM-nlly  filtered,  it 
is  no  longer  the  wntteu  cuiui  iict  on  wiiich  he 
TCSti^  and  the  action  is  defeated.  Of  the  qiedal 
clauses,  the  2d,  relating  to  a  promise  "  to  answer 
for  the  debt,  default,  or  miscarriage  of  another," 
makes  this  statute  cover  all  guarantees;  and  it 
t-^  of  t-rt'.at  importance  in  respect  to  them.  Biit 
it  will  be  more  couveuient  to  state  tite  law  in 
tills  behalf  under  the  title  Gdarantek.  The 
8d  clnH'ie,  %vir!<>1i  relates  to  prf>inise3  "in  con- 
sider.iLiua  ol"  marriage,''  is  held  not  to  apply  to 
a  promise  or  contract  tomanj,  bat  to  allprom* 
ises  of  pctilenient^  advancement,  or  other  prt>- 
visiou  in  view  of  marriage,  and  therefore  oil 
these  most  be  in  writing  and  signed.  And  it 
must  be  a  prori  i fo  the  other  ]>nrty:  thus  a 

Eromiseof  an  advaucemeutmado  to  a  daughter, 
I  writing,  not  known  to  tho  intondod  hosbaaa 


until  after  the  marriage,  is  not&proDu»etoliit<:, 
and  cannot  be  enforced  by  him.  The  iiL 
relates  to  any  promise  or  oontrtctfor  "tkoh 
of  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditameoti^  or  taj 
interest  in  or  concerning  tbem.^  Hm  roj 
broad  scope  of  this  pliraseology  b«  beaa» 
siderably  curtailed  by  acyadicatioD.  Tlnu,  i 
contract  for  tho  sale  of  growing  cra{«iDaT  be 
within  the  requirement  of  the  statute  orvitih 
out  it,  according  to  circumstances.  Iftlitcrop 
is  already  reaped,  it  is  certainly  sermifiaa 
the  land,  and  is  of  course  a  mere  chattri;  Vm 
even  if  it  bo  still  growing,  if  the  iotentioiiof 
the  parties  be  to  reap  it  when  grown  lodR- 
move  it  at  once  from  the  land,  this  isDotlidd 
to  be  a  contract  for  a  sale  of  an  int«««t  in 
lands;  and  the  same  rule  was  applied  to i si]« 
of  mulberry  trees  in  a  nursery.  While  ilieti  b 
pome  uncertainty  in  the  cases,  we  think  tlit 
same  rule  of  construction  applies  to  grociag 
grass,  trees,  or  fruits,  making  writing  unofe*- 
sary  for  the  enforcement  of  a  contract  mptct- 
ing  iliem.    A  mere  license  to  use  land  for mk 
special  purpose,  as  to  stack  liar,  or  letw  i 
wngon  on  it  i\>v  a  sliort  time,  is  not  abaipa 
for  an  interest  in  lamls.    But  a contrart  to 
vey  londs  for  certain  services  is  wilhir.  tix  sJtt 
ute;  and  if  it  be  not  in  writing,  and  tb< *h- 
viccs  be  rendered,  tlie  party  renderinj  tl«« 
cannot  enfiMree  tlie  contract  or  have  tk  lmd»; 
but  he  may  sue  for  the  value  of  hi*  fcnit^ 
and  iu  determining  that  value,  the  titaerflla 
lands  may  be  taken  into  consWeratitm.  Tl* 
5th  chinse  relates  to  an  agreement**  tint  iint 
to  be  jHjrfornifcd  within  one  year  from  fl^wk- 
ing  thereol"   Here,  the  important  \r\n6\it 
lias  become  well  settled,  that  a  cwitnirtw 
agreement  is  not   within  the  statate,  m 
therefore  need  not  be  in  writing,  if  it  btu 
reality  nnd  in  good  faith  capable  of  aftllw 
substauiiul  peiibruiimce  within  one  yMr,» 
'less  extraordinary  circumstances  inttrfireW 
prevent  it ;  and  tliis  principle  is  applied  €M 
where  tiic  parties  themselves  do  Mt  wJ* 
plate  an/  performaoce  of  the  contract 
a  year  from  the  making  of  it.  Tbns,  if «« 
agrees  to  work  for  another  *'  for  one  j««r, 
no  time  for  the  beginning  of  the  serrice  btiag 
fixed,  ho  has  a  right  to  begin  instancy, 
then  all  hisi  siervice  will  be  rendered  witwj" 
year,  and  the  contract  netd  not  he  in  ^ntiif. 
It  is  important  to  remember,  that  if  acootn^ 
which  should  have  been  in  writing,  bnt  is  iwj. 
is  wholly  performed  on  one  side,  and 
that  nothing  remains  but  the  payment  rftM 
consideration  money,  there  are  many 
which  an  action  may  be  maintained  n  •«« 
form  for  the  monev  due. —Another  sertkaju* 
17lh  of  the  English  statute)  enacts  Wit 
contract  for  the  sale  of  any  pmxK  J 
mcrcliandises.  for  tlie  price  of  XlOompwOT, 
shall  be  good,  excei»t  the  buyer  fhaD  tcf^ 
part  of  the  goods  so  sold  and  actnullr  rfrtt« 
tho  same,  or  pive  something  by  way  of  esir^ 
to  bind  the  bargain,  or  in  part  V^P",*^  ^ 
that  some  note  or  memorandmn  m  " 
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before  This  provision,  in  some  form  or  other,  thing  which  has  an  actual  value^  though  a  small 

is  very  common  in  the  United  States.  The  one,  may  snfflee.  Thni,  a  dfmo,  or  even  a  eent, 

sum  is  v  ariously  fixed,  in  dilforcnt  states,  at  might  be  sufrKlciit^  hut  not  n  straw  or  a  chip, 

about  $30  to  $50,  rarely  less  or  more.   The  thou|^  it  were  called  "  e&rneat  mooej  it 

principal  questions  vhich  have  arisen  under  wonla  be  safe,  however,  if  earnest  were  relied 

this  clause  are,  what 'delivery  and  acceptance,  xipon  as  olinohiiig  the  bargain  (to  uso  an  old 

or  what  earnest,  or  what  part  payment,  will  phrase^  to  give  money  of  some -real  aadooa- 

satisfy  the  statute,  so  as  to  make  the  writing  siderabloveJtie.  8o,  part  payment  has'the  seme 

unnecessary.    In  the  first  place,  there  must  V)o  eflcct  as  earnest  money  ;  but  it  must  be  an  ac- 

both  delivery  and  acceptance.   A  meets  B,  and  tual  part  payment.  Therefore,  if  the  seller  owes 

they  agree  orally  that  A  shall  buy  100  bales  the  buyer,  and  it  is  a  part  of  fli©  bargain  that 

of  cotton  which  B  has  for  sale,  for  $25,000.  B  the  debt  sliall  bo  diHcliargeJ  and  bo  considered 

sends  the  cotton  forthwith  to  A's  store.   This,  as  a  part  of  the  priqe  to  be  paid,  the  coatraoi 

according  to  common  law,  completes  the  sole  must  nevertheless  be  in  writing,  became  thfe  is 

md  B's  right  to  demand  the  i)rico.   But,  by  not  a  part  payment  within  tho  meaning  and  ro- 

the  statute  of  frauds,  if  there  be  no  note  or  ^uirementof  the  statute.  If,  however,  the  debt 

momorandnm  in  writing  si^ed  by  A,  he  may  were  certainly  and  irrevocably  discharged,  as 

instantly,  and  without  oss^ing  any  reason,  by  the  giving  up  of  ft  note  of  hand,  tlio  decision 

^nd  all  the  cotton  back  to  B.   As  to  what  is  might  1^  otherwise.   The  difficult  question  has 

I  delivery,  it  may  be  said,  in  general,  that  it  is  been  much  considered,  whether  a  bargain  that 

iny  transfer  of  possession  and  control,  made  by  A  should  make  and  sell  a  certain  article  to  B, 

the  seller,  for  the  purpose  and  with  the  effect  of  is  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  the  thing,  which 

putting  tne  goods  out  of  his  hands  and  into  the  must  be  in  writing,  or  a  mere  bargain  whereby  - 

lands  of  the  buyer.   It  maybe  an  actual  deliv-  B  hires  A  to  work  for  him  in  a  certain  way, 

jry ;  or  it  may  be  constructive,  as  by  the  de-  which  need  not  be  in  writing.  Perhaps  no 

ivery  of  the  key  of  a  warehouse,  or  making  an  better  rule  or  principle  for  de<wling  this  qnes- 

jntry  in  the  books  of  the  warehouse  keeper,  or  tion  can  be  found  than  tlie  following.   A  con- 

*.he  delivery  of  an  endorsed  bill  of  ladmg,  or  tract  to  buy  a  thing  presently.  wliicU  the  seller 

3ven  pointing  out  as  the  buyer's  own  massy  has  not  now,  is  just  as  mucn  within  the  re- 

E^ds  that  are  difficult  of  removal,  as  timber  quircment  of  the  statute  as  a  hargjiin  for  a  jires- 

in  a  dock,  or  a  large  stack  of  hay.    So  a  part  ent  sale ;  and  if  by  the  bargain  the  seller  may 

may  be  delivered  for  the  w^holc,  and  carry  with  himself  buy,  or  make,  or  procure  in  any  way 

it  constructively  the  delivery  of  the  wliolo.  On  he  likes,  the  things  ho  agrees  to  sell,  this  is 

the  other  hand,  as  to  what  constitutes  accept-  only  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  the  goods,  and 

auce,  we  must  look  mainly  at  the  intention  of  must  bo  in  writing.   But  if  the  seller,  and  he 

the  party ;  for  if  he  so  acts  as  to  manifest  his  alone,  is,  by  the  bargain,  to  manufacture  these, 

assent  to  the  delivery,  and  his  intention  to  ao-  and  in  a  certain  way  and  of  certain  materials^ 

c-cpt  and  retain  the  goods,  or  so  as  to  justify  or  after  a  certain  model,  or  if  in  any  way  it  ap- 

the  seller  in  believing  that  the  buyer  so  assents  pears  that  the  seller  is  to  make  certain  things 

and  intends,  this  will  have  the  effect  of  fixing  and  cimrgo  therefor  a  price  for  his  labor,  skill, 

bis  liability  for  the  price,  whatever  be  the  and  material,  olthough  all  these  are  included  in 

way  in  which  ho  expresses  this  assent  and  in-  the  mere  sale  price  of  the  article,  then  it  is  a 

tcntion.    Hence,  mere  delar,  or  holding  the  contract  for  the  manufacture  of  the  goods,  and 

goods  for  a  considerable  time  in  silence,  is  an  not  merely  a  contract  for  their  sale,  and  it  need 

assent  and  acceptance*   But  as  he  has  a  right  not  bo  in  writing.   The  statute  itself,  both  in 

to  examine  the  goo<ls  and  see  whether  he  England  and  the  United  States,  speaks  of  part 

chooses  to  accept  them,  ho  must  bo  allowed  payment  only;  but  courts  of  equity,  boUi  roero 

time  enough  for  this  purpose;  and  his  silence  and  here,  have  strongly  inclined  to  the  rule,  that 

Inring  a  period  of  time  that  is  not  more  than  part  pcrformanceof  any  of  the  contracts  withia 

•iiuTicicut  fur  this  is  not  evidencoof  acceptance,  the  statute  of  frauds  shall  have  the  some  eflbct 

[t  has  been  much  qnestioned  whether  the  sale  that  part  payment  has  upon  a  contract  of  sale 

>f  shares  or  stocks  in  incorporated  companies,  by  the  ptatnte.    There  has  been  some  doubt 

IS,  for  eiample,  in  corporations  for  inanu-  expressed  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  rule; 

Steturing  purposes,  for  railroadfl,  and  the  like,  but  it  may  now  be  considered  as  settled,  that 

*t  n  sale  of  "g  ils.  warcf,  and  merch(^ndises"  courts  of  equity,  or  courts  of  law  having  equity 

.vitliin  the  meaning  and  operation  of  the  stat-  powers  (as  most  American  courts  of  law  now 

ue.    In  Engimd  the  preTuling  anthorilj  is  have),  will  enforce  an  oral  contract  which 

Aat  these  share*?  nre  not  "go<xls,  wares,  or  should  have  been  in  writing,  provided  there 

nerchandises"  witliin  the  statute,  and  therefore  has  been  an  actual  and  substantial  partperform- 

;ho  bargain  need  not  be  in  writing.    Perhaps  ance  of  it  by  the  party  sought  to  be  charged, 

lio  prevailing  rule  in  the  United  States  is  the  — There  are  other  sectionsin  the  English  statute, 

jther  way.    But  the  authorities  are  to  some  and  in  some  of  our  American  statutes  of  frands, 

jxtent  conflicting,  and  the  question  may  not  be  or  statutes  for  analogous  purposes,  which  pre- 

»onsiJored  as  settled.    As  to  giving  any  thing  scribe  in  what  way  Wiu  s  must  bo  made,  otliers 

jy  way  uf  earnest  (the  exact  words  of  the  Eng-  .  which  relate  to  Tki  sts  ;  and  others  to  LiAsaa, 

jah  itatate  we       eanuet"),  ahnost  tnj  vUdi  vUl  he  oonaideMd  under  thoae  titlea. 
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FKAUXnOFER,  Joseph  vok,  n  German  opti- 
cian, born  in  Stniubing,  Bavaria, Marcli  6, 1787, 
died  June  7,  1826.  Tho  bou  of  a  gljuicr,  lie  ox- 
ercised  i  n  boyhood  tho  trad  e  o  f  h  i  ^  fiither.  11  o  ro- 
ceired  littlo  educi^on,  stodied  the  laws  of  optics 
in  tlie  intervals  of  labor,  and  in  1806  w;is  taken 
as  opticiau  iuU)  an  cstabru>hmeat  for  tbe  manu- 
facture of  mathematical  instraments.  Ho  grad- 
nally  vw'le  himself  familiar  with  astronomv  and 
mathemutii  8,  and  united  with  Reichenbach  and 
Utz»chneider  in  founding  at  Benedict-Bourn  an 
establlxhinent  for  the  fabrication  of  dioptric  in- 
strument^ which  wa^  transferred  to  Muuicii  in 
1810.  He  manufactured  tho  tinosi  ero  .vn  glass, 
much  superior  to  the  English,  for  achromatio 
telescopes  and  prisms,  and  invented  a  machine 
for  polishing  surfiuNS  I&  parabolic  segments,  a 
heliomctcr,  microscope,  and  tho  ctlobr.ittd  par- 
allactic telescope  uf  the  observatory  of  iJorpat. 
By  using  fine  prisms  that  wore  free  llrom  veins 
he  discovered  about  590  black  lines  crosMng  the 
solar  spectrum,  and  projected  tbe  most  impor- 
tantof  these  In  ;ulrawingof  thespectmin.  mm* 
ilar  lines  he  found  in  the  spectra  of  the  moon 
and  of  some  of  the  planets  and  fixed  stars,  btit 
none  in  artificial  white  light.  Upon  hie  tomb 
b  tho  inscription :  Amroximarit  tidera. 

FRAYSSINOUS,  Dkn  u  Luc,  count,  a  French 
prelate,  bora  in  Cariirea,departmentof  Avoyron, 
May  9,  17C5,dic'd  in  St.  Genie2,Deo.  12,  1841. 
Ho  studied  theology  in  the  Sulpioian  seminary 
ef  Laon  at  Paris,  was  admitted  to  orders  in  1769, 
dJpappcnred  diiriTi:^  the  revolutionary  persecu- 
tion, and  began  at  Paris  in  1808  the  conlereucea 
upon  tlie  proofo<^  Ghristiani^wliich  were  the 
bxsisof  his  reputation.  His  eloquence  snd[:cnius 
attracted  the  cultivate  youth  of  tho  capital, 
and  operated  effectively  against  the  reigning 
philosophy.  Whon  in  1809  tlic  French  empire 
came  into  collision  with  the  liuly  soo,  his  confer- 
ences were  iatemipted,  and  in  1811  ho  retii«d 
to  Aveyron,  and  returned  only  with  tlie  Bour- 
bons. In  Oct.  1814,  he  resumed  his  conferences, 
and  was  raadesucceMlvelj royal  pireaeher,  bishop 
of  TIormopoliM  in  partibta^  grand  master  of  the 
university  (1822),  member  of  tho  French  acade- 
my, peer  of  France,  and  minister  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs  (1 R24).  He  recalled  tho  Jesuits  into  tlio 
schools  and  churches.  In  1830  he  was  iutrasted 
by  Charles  X.  with  tlM  ednoedoa  of  the  duke  of 
Bordeaux,  -whom  he  soon  after  accompanied  into 
exile.  He  returned  to  France  in  1838,  after 
irbioh  he  lived  in  retirement.  His  princnpal 
works  are  funeral  orntions  on  tho  prince  of 
Cond6,  Cardinal  Talleyrand,  and  Louis  XVIH. ; 
a  treatise  on  the  "  True  Principles  of  the  Liber* 
ty  of  the  Gallicaa  Cliurch and  a  collection 
of  bis  conferences  under  the  title  of  a  ^'L^o- 
fence  of  Christianity.'* 

FRECKLE  (kntigo,  ephelU  Jf7it!formiJi). 
True  fr^kle  is  cliaracterizod  by  the  presence 
of  emaill  roond  yellow  spote,  never  las^r  than 
a  lentil,  scattered  chiefly  over  the  face,  neck, 
chest,  and  hands.  It  is  commcmly  constitutional, 
appearing  in  ehfUbood  and  lasting  during  life. 
SometinMs  it  aeens  OMoed  bj  aiporare  to  tho 
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son,  and  in  this  case  the  spots  maj  dlaajipdi 
wint  the  removal  of  tha  cause;  the  sabjtcttoT 
it  are  commonly  of  light  conipkxion.  Frtckia 
16  unattended  with  itching  ur  join,  ud  is  4 
blemish  rather  than  adiiwaae.  TreiiiMiitlii 
very  little  influence  over  it.  Mr.  T'.k^u  ("D]^ 
eases  of  the  Skin^'j  recummcnJ^  al'iuuit*4it«in. 
ing  5  grains  of  corrosive  sublimate  oi  oercQty 
to  half  a  ]Mnt  "f  bitter  almond  einuls- a 

FRED£GUXD.:V  a  FrankiAqu««o,ti*riwl 
of  tlie  famous  Brunohaut,  bom  ahootMSkiil 
in  596.  Her  beauty  liavin;?  fittrarteil  ti  c- 
teutiou  of  Chilperic  I.,  king  of  NeQstm,u« 
became  his  concubine.  She  eartiind  tf  1 
trick  the  repudiation  of  the  queen.  ,^B<ti>T*fs, 
but  was  disappointed  in  her  sckme  l>v  tl^sM- 
ond  marriage  of  Chilperic  vith  (Tii!>iiiadt,  t 
Visigoth  priiict'-;-?  and  sister  of  r>runLlitnt,or 
Bruuehildc,  wlio  hadbceu  iiiiirrieJ  t-iliiibruif 
er  Siegbcrt,  king  of  Aufttra.-iu.  Ar.r.bctii^ 
this  marriage  to  the  influence  of  tli.:^  Auji.'i=iaii 
queen,  Fredegonda  vowed  dvwllj  hatrv^l  tj 
both  siatera.  She  removed  G«lsirin<b  t  y 
sin»tion,  became  her  successor,  aud  broii|:bt 
about  a  war  of  tho  two  brothers,  h  wludi 
Siegbert  was  victmioos,  but  soon  fell  throogli 
the  hands  of  her  a<»ivissins  (STri).  Bmolant, 
who  l>ecaine  her  captive,  e»capcti  Ja-':  in-i  re- 
tamed  to  her  own  country ;  but  MeroTv«,tli« 
son  of  Chilperic  by  Ids  first  ^  if*.,  wL)  Ul  t-^a 
secretly  marriwd  to  her,  fell  a  skiau  toilers- 
Tenge  of  his  stepmother.  A  series  of  ittwma 
crimes  followed.  Pretextatus  was  trcacherowlf 
murdered;  Cluvis,  the  brother  of  Mero»«B, 
was  executed  on  the  false  accusation  of  kntf 
can-iod  the  death  of  Fre'legonda's  3  cliiWrts, 
who  were  carried  away  by  an  «>i(l€nijc; 
mother  of  tbe  nrinces  was  itnuipe<l,  their  »■ 
ter  outrajred  ana  confined  in  aconwnl  FaaDj, 
she  contrived  tho  asjio^ination  of  h«r  Lisbaiii 
and  asBwned  the  govemmflDt  in  the  nanx 
her  son  Clotaire.  She  now  enccc^*ftllj  ^ 
feumcd  the  war  a;3:ainst  Austrasla,  aadriauiwd 
in  power  till  her  death. 

FREDERIC.  I.  A  X.  co.  of  MJ.,  lK)rteisg 
on  Penn.,  and  separated  from  Ya.  oii\h6&.^- 
bythePotomao  river;  area,  about  770  ia.ni.; 
pop.  in  1950, 40,987.  of  whom  8,913  wredi^ 
A  branch  of  tho  Blue  Ilid^  of  Virg  niioiW 
South  mountain,  runs  along  its  western  bate, 
but  nio"t  fsf  the  land  in  iIjo  central  and  fJ*ffl 
parts  is  undulating.  The  6<:)il  i.s  fertile  airfw« 
watered  by  the  Monocacy  river,  Cotodiii, 
Linfranore,  and  Bennett's  cret'lc?.  h  (-^^^'■^ 
of  decomposed  limestone  or  slate,  prvfiK  -i 
abondanily  tb^  varions  kinds  of  gr^. 
and  pasturage.  In  1850  it  yielded  avn  'M« 
and  hay  than  any  other  countyin  the  stiW*^ 
more  wheat  than  any  ezoept  Wasbiofton.  u 
protluctlons  that  year  amounted  to  781.sw 
bushels  of  wheat,  782,608  of  Indian  conv 
98S  of  oats,  28,888  ton  of  hay,  and  733,t)<« 
lbs.  of  butter.  Tlirro  were  a  great  nnmbtfa 
mills  and  factories,  70  churches,  7  ww^»f^ 
oOoea,  and  6,t82  popOeattending  paUie 
Ooppar,  iron,  mangamfy  axookot  mm 
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ind  fino  wlutfl  marble  oro  among  tho  raost  val- 
lable  mineral  products.  FadlitiM  Ibr  tnns- 
>ortation  from  tlio  interior  fire  numerons,  as  tho 
»unty  b  traversed  by  tho  Ballimuro  aud  Ohio 
Tailroad,  and  has  oa  its  S.  W.  border  the  Poto< 
naf  river  mul  the  Ohio  and  Cbosapo.iko  canah 
Japital,  Froderic  CiLj.  11.  A  \,  E.  co.  of  Vo., 
ibouiuling  ia  Bugnucont  mountain  scenerf ; 
ireo,  378  sq.  m, ;  pop.  in  1850, 15,975,  of  whom 
5,294  were  slaves.  It  occupies  part  of  the  great 
.'alley  of  Virginia,  is  highly  productive,  well 
'ultivatcd,  and  in  all  rc-^pocta  one  of  the  rirho'^t 
portions  of  tiio  state.  Two  or  three  small  al- 
Iiicata  of  the  Potomao  supply  it  ^th  good 
v:it«r  power.  The  staples  are  grain,  batter, 
aid  live  stock ;  in  1S50  the  productions  amoiint- 
nd  to  811,OC0  biisheli  of  wheat,  199,  243  of  In- 
lifin  earn,  50,701  of  oats,  0,433  tons  of  hay, 
ind  193,091  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were  73 
oilU,  1 1  &ctorieA,  1  iron  furnace,  1  foanderv,  7 
anneries,  81  churches,  and  300  pupils  attencling 
>ublic  schools.  Blue  limcstouo  is  abundant.  A 
allroad  extends  from  Harper's  Ferry  to  WIH" 
hcster,  the  capital,  and  turnpike  roads  inter- 
ect  tho  count  V  in  all  directions.  Value  of  real 
^stato  in  1906,' $5,742,751. 

FREDEKIG  CITY,  tho  capital  of  Frederic 
!0.,  Md.,  situated  on  Carroll's  creek,  2  m.  from 
U  moath  ia  Monooaoy  river,  and  60  ra.  W.  of 
Jaltimore ;  pop.  in  1850,  6,028.  A  branch  rail- 
oad  8  m.  long  connects  it  with  Uie  Baltimore 
ind  Ohio  railroad.  It  is  a  well  bidit  oity,  with 
ivido  regular  streets,  lined  Avith  houses  "f  brick 

stone.  It  contained  in  185o  a  liandsome 
xmrt  hoOML.  A  guAj  13  churches,  8  banks,  an 
nsnrance  office,  vanoos  scientific  and  literary 
uslitutes,  5  newspaper  offiuvni,  3  I'ounderics 
ind  machine  shopiA,  a  fulling  mill,  a  woollen 
factory,  2  rope  factories,  13  corn  and  flour  mills, 
)  saw  mills,  a  paper  mill,  aud  several  other  loan- 
jfactories.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  college  with  90 
itudenta,  under  tlie  charge  of  the  Jesuits,  of  a 
iiouse  for  novices  of  the  same  order,  and  of  a 
^>nvent  and  academy  of  the  Viritation  nuas. 
rts  trade  Is  extensive,  and  the  snrrDonding 
:ouatrv  is  remarkably  productive. 

FREOEBIO,  the  name  of  several  mmiardio 
and  priocea,  arranged  below  under  their  rospect- 
countries  in  tl>e  following  order:  Bohemia, 
Denmark,  Germany,  Prnsda  Cmdndiog  Bnu- 
leabWK),  Saxony,  and  W  trt^niboig, 

I.  nOUKMIA. 

FREDERIC,  elet  tor  palatine  (V.)  and  king 
>f  Bohemia,  born  in  Amberg  in  1596,  died  in 
^entz,  Nov.  19,  1682.  lie  was  the  eon  of  the 
doctor  Frederic  IV.,  and,  byUo  motbor,  fnad- 
u>n  of  William  I.  of  Orange.  He  received 
I  careful  educatidh,  gucoeeded  bis  father  in  tho 
>alatinate  in  1 610  as  a  minor,  married  ^ili«ihfftht 
laughter  of  Jaiiics  I.  of  England,  becamo  tho 
ender  of  the  Protestant  union,  and  in  the  Sd 
/ear  of  tho  80  years'  war  (1619)  was  elected 
:ing  of  Bohemia  by  the  revolted  pcopk .  Induc- 
k1  by  hia  ambitiood  wife,  who  preferred  ''»auer- 
raut  with  u  king  to  roast  boof  with  an  elec> 
«r,"  ho  iooaptod  tho  ngol  orava,  whioh  ho 


soon  after  lost,  througli  tho  battle  of  1'-  u-'ie 
(Kov.  8,  1620)  rapidly  won  by  Mb  cous i  i  M  ix- 
iriiilinn  of  T?;ivnri!i,  tlio  liead  of  tho  Catliulio 
lea^'ue.  lA^uviug  the  crovvn,  the  insignia,  and 
the  charter  of  Bohemij^  Frederic  hastily  escaped 
to  l{n]!nn(l.  nnd  lived  in  6xilo,  under  the  ban 
of  thu  empire  aud  persecuted  by  ridioalOi  UU 
his  death. 

IT.  BEXSrARK. 
FREDEPwIC  Yi.,  kiiig  of  Denmark,  son  of 
Christian  VII,  nnd  tho  princess  Caroline  Ma- 
tilda, born  Jan.  28,  1708,  died  Dec.  .'3, 18.>9.  Ho 
wjis  declared  regent  at  the  ago  of  IG.  Ilia  ed- 
ucation had  been  much  neglected,  bu(  he  rem* 
e<lied  tliis  misfortune  by  great  natural  intelli- 
gence, lirnmess  of  purpose,  and  a  capacity  for 
observation.  ^Vith  tho  help  of  his  minister 
Count  IJernstortr  he  apidied  himself  to  Ihe  abo- 
lition of  feudal  berfdom,  tho  reformation  ot  tho 
criminal  code,  the  breaking  up  of  mooopollei^ 
the  establishment  of  a  better  finnncial  svstera, 
and  tho  prohibition,  earlier  than  any  otlier  gov- 
ornment^  of  the  slave  tnvle.  March  10, 
was  tho  date  of  tho  edict  against  tho  slave 
trade,  providiui;  fur  its  enforcement  on  andatlcr 
Jon.  1, 180^.  I  n  1 797  Bernstorff  died ;  he  had 
ro<'*<Tnmcndcd  to  the  regent  to  observe  a  strict 
neutrality  iu  tho  wars  of  the  epoch,  but  thia 
soon  became  impossible.  Ia  1797  the  Danish 
admiral  Steen  Bille  gained  n  complete  victory 
over  the  Tripolitans,  who  had  for  some  tune 
disturbed  tho  trade  of  the  Mediterraneni^ ;  and 
in  1800  the  regent  concluded  a  convention  with 
England,  whoso  claim  of  right  to  scssurcli  Dan- 
ish merchantmen  for  goods  contraband  of  war 
hud  k  d  to  much  recrimination,  and  even  somo 
acts  of  open  liotstilitv.  But  in  Dec  1800,  Dea« 
mark  having  ugood  tiie  maritimo  OOoMorooy 
with  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Prussia,  on  terms 
similar  to  tho  armed  neutrality  of  1780,  tho. 
flames  of  war  broke  out  afresh.  Every  Danish 
vessel  in  English  port.s  was  seized  on  Jan.  14^ 
180i.  Oa  March  20,  Sir  Ilydo  Parker,  with  Nel- 
Bon  second  in  command,  entered  the  Cattega^ 
with  a  fleet  of  47  vessels,  18  of  which  were  lino- 
of-battle  ships.  The  regent  waa  snmmoned  to 
withdraw  from  the  neutral  convention,  and  to 
open  his  ports  to  the  English.  The  detnand 
\em  rejected,  and  a  furious  engagement  follow-' 
ed,  in  which  the  Danish  floot  wis  almost  anni- 
hilated. An  nrmi-tico  was  now  ronclnde<l  for 
14  weeks,  doriug  which  Denmark  c«nsented  to 
withdraw  ftora  tho  maritime  oonfedera^f,  ond 
this  led  to  a  peace,  when  the  confederacy  was 
broken  up  by  Uio  oi^assination  of  the  czar  Paul. 
June  24,  1801.  Froderiot,  howevor,  poimstea 
in  tho  policy  of  neutrality,  and  on  Aug.  8, 
1807,  a  British  fleet  again  passed  the  strait  at 
Bblnore,  and  appoorod  off  Ooponhagen.  Tlio 

1>rince  was  summoned  to  an  alliance  with  Eng- 
and,  to  surrender  his  fleet,  his  capital,  and  his 
castle  at  Elsinora.  The  British  envoy  aasured 
him  that  Denmark  should  lose  nothing,  and 
that  his  new  allies,  tho  English  garrisons, 
would  pay  for  every  thing  Htmf  needed.  Upon 
lu9  reliual,  the  capital  was  bombaKdad  for  9 
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daya  (Sept.  2-5).  A  capitalation  -was  then 
made,  the  fleet  was  transferred  to  a  British  ad- 
miral, tho  Arsenal  and  docks  were  destroyed, 
and  every  ship  and  boat,  aa  well  as  every  avail- 
able piece  of  timber,  rope,  or  shipwrights  tool, 
were  carried  ofT  to  Eiifjland.  Donmnrk  throw 
herself  at  ouco  into  the  arms  of  Fi  auco,  and 
■ent  forth  a  fleet  of  privatMis  wfaioh  prejed  in- 
cessantly npon  British  commerce.  The  father 
of  the  Daiikiih  regent,  the  unhappy  Christian 
YIL,  died  MM>ch  12, 1808,  andFraderic  ascend- 
ed tho  throne,  lie  had  been  married  in  1790 
to  the  d.uij,'hLcr  of  the  landgrave  of  Hesso-Ca.s- 
sel.  On  Dec.  10, 1809,  Sweden  ligned  away 
Finlnii  l  to  Russia;  and  in  tho  course  of  tho 
following  month,  a  treaty  was  concluded  by 
Denmark  with  Sweden  which  was  desigmd  to 
reestablish  the  good  relations  of  the  two  conn- 
tries.  Both  were  exhausted  br  the  wars  of 
their  great  neighbors,  and  both  Koon  became 
subject  to  the  imperious  rvi^>  of  Napoleon. 
Denmark  remained  his  most  faitliful  ally,  and 
BufTored  accordingly.  In  1814  she  was  robbed 
of  N  irwny,  in  exchange  for  which  she  received 
Poiiiurania,  which  she  afterward  ceded  to  Pms- 
sia.  Fraderio  was  at  last  oompdl^  to  send 
10,000  men  to  tlio  allied  army  again'st  tho 
French  emperor.  The  state  had  become  bank- 
rupt ia  1813.  The  peace  broiight  with  it  an 
immense  fall  in  tho  price  of  provisions ;  and 
real  estate  remained  at  a  great  depreciation  of 
▼aloe  as  late  as  1826.  The  wisdom  and  devo- 
tion of  the  Icing  gradually  brought  aboTit  im- 
provement in  general  affairs.  A  national  Laiik 
was  reOstnblished.  The  farmers  wore  allowed 
to  pny  tlioir  taxes  In  Iclnd.  Order  was  restored 
to  tlio  liiianoess  and  ooulidenco  returned.  Tho 
last  part  of  Frederic's  reign  is  remarkable  for 
the  estnM^'^hnient  of  a  representative  council  as 
a  popular  branch  of  the  government  (May  28, 
1681),  wbioh  was  received  bjr  his  sol^eotswitli 
every  demonstration  of  joy. 

FiiHl>ERIC  VIL,  king  of  Denmark,  son  and 
aaccessor  of  Christian  VIII.,  born  in  Oopenha- 
gcn,  Oct.  6,  1808,  ascended  tho  throno  J;iti.  CO, 
1848.  His  mother  was  the  priucesa  Charlotte 
Frcderica,  of  Mecklenbnrg-Schwerin.  From 
to  1828  he  travelled  in  various  parts  of 
Eiirojio,  and  studied  in  Geneva.  He  was  mar- 
ried iiov.  1,  1828,  to  tho  princess  Wilhelraina 
Mnria  of  Denmark,  whom  ne  divorced  in  1837. 
and  111  the  same  year  ho  was  removed  bv  royal 
order  to  Fredericia  in  Jntland.  His  exile  end- 
ed with  1  father's  accession  to  the  throne  in 
1889.    la  June,  1841^  he  was  married  to  tho 

f>rince9s  Oaroline  Ohanotte  Marianne  of  Hedc- 
enburg-Str^it7,  whom  ho  also  put  away  In 
Sept.  1846 ;  1  in  Aug.  1860,  he  contracted  a 
morgan ftrto  marriage  with  a  milliner  of  Copen- 
haj^en  whom  lio  had  created  Countess  Danner 
in  1S48.  Tho  principal  events  of  his  reign  are 
the  revolt  of  tJchleswig-Holstein  in  1848  and 
the  abolition  of  the  Sound  dnea  in  1857,  for  r\'\ 
account  of  which  see  Dbnmauk.  Frederic  hm 
no  children,  and  the  heir  prcsnmptive  is  his 
nndet  Pirinee  Ferdiiuuid,  who  is  eiso  ohildleM. 


m.«iiiiurT. 

FREDEKIO      emperor  of  GemanT,  n. 
named  Barbarossa  pRedl>eftrd),  »n  of  Ihke 
Frederic  II.  of  Swabia,  aiidJudiih,d4agiiierof 
Henry  the  Black,  duko  of  Bavaria, bora io  112]. 
drowned  June  10,  1190.  His  Mudi  Conni 
III.,  the  first  German  emperor  cf    imc  of 
Swabia  (HohenstanfienX  had  so  eotirdj  vco  tbe 
coofldenoe  of  the  princes  and  noV.<^  cf  l>oth 
Italy  and  Germany,  that  upon  his  rw^m*- iv 
tion  IVederic,  then  duke  of  Swal^ia.  vis 
mously  elected  his  snocessor  (1152).  Fii^;:!*. 
vation  was  received  thronghoat  Earope  tiih 
marked  satisfactioD.    After  redadne  tnent 
rovoltecl  Italian  cities  and  recei\ing  the  cron 
of  Italy  at  Pa  via,  ho  went  to  Rome,  reestw- 
lisbed  the  pope's  supremacy  tb^  wUA  bt 
been  shaken  by  Arnold  of  Brescia,  and  v» 
crowned  emperor,  but  not  Gatil  tLd  pen 
(Adrian  IV.)  had  olAged  him  to  perform  tit- 
eral  hnmiliating  ceremonial  which  Frflrn?** 
afterward  enraged  to  learn  that  tiit  R<jou£>.> 
garded  as  acts  of  temporal  vassalage.  Eaiax 
care  was  to  pacify  the  empire  by  tettliof  tLe 
disputes  between  tlio  archbishop  of  Kentt  mi 
the  oofimtjialatine  of  the  Rhino,  nad  tl«M- 
culties  concerning  tlio  duchy  of  Barrj,  He 
reduced  Boleslas  of  Poland  to  Ta?.siLi6«,  snd 
in  6  years  had  -  restored  the  em^n  to  th« 

Erosperity  which  it  enjoyed  under  IltTsrTlll. 
[e  now  turned  his  attention  again  toltilj, 
where  the  smaller  towns  were  groaniiif  ca^ 
tho  oi)pre«?'ton  of  Milan,  and  in  1158  be  appeir- 
cd  before  tho  latter  city  with  115,000  tr«ipi 
and  forced  it  to  submi-ssion.  It  soon  rebeflrf 
again,  nnd  its  fortifications  wcro  destroyidlld 
its  inhabitants  exiled.  Mean vvLli.  Pope  Attl 
had  died  (1159),  and  Alexander  III.  k-tncLv 
sen  to  surrepfl  him.  Frederic,  hovetrer,  s^- 
ported  an  aiitii>ope,  Victor  IV.,  and  Alenote 
was  forced  to  take  reftgs  in  France.  View 
died  it!  11  Ci,  nnd  the  emperor  thereopeuMt* 
another  antip<»pe.  who  took  the  tiUe  of  ftw 
lU^  and  crowned  the  emperor  and  tuteoomt 
ft  second  time  in  tho  church  of  St  PHtt  < 
Rome  in  1167.  The  Lombard  dtiei,  wlil 
had  formed  a  powerful  league  against  Fit^ 
neztawakenea  tho  impfrial  resentment  i 
terrible  pestilence  which  broke  out  in  his 
diadpated  all  his  plans  and  forced  him  to^ 
turn  to  Gemifiny  in  di5gtii«e,  with  oolya** 
followers.  T!jt  ciiios  of  Lombardy  do»«* 
aolklatod  their  league,  .Iba  definoes  of 
were  restored,  and  a  new  city  sprang  ig^* 
beao^ul  and  naturally  fortified  spot,  wlw" 
honor  of  the  pope  and  in  defiance  of  the  (ope- 
ror  was  callea  Alexandria  or  Alessaadrii.  J* 
ring  this  time  Frederic  was  I)ixsily  eap^J* 
relating  tho  sffian  of  Germany,  adjiatiii|0- 
ternal  troubles,  settling  tho  contest*;  in  tbe  wtj 
between  Henry  the  Lion,  duke  of  Saxony  w 
Bavaria^  and  his  adversaries,  and  strength{Ljr| 
his  own  power.  After  nearly  Tywre  ws* 
at  home,  ne  prepared  onco  more  to  enter  IW 
In  the  autumn  of  1174  he  invested  Alessaninv 
bai  aftor  «  itogo  of  7  mootli^  dvois  ^ 
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lis  army  aoffered  greatly  from  sickness  and  fa- 
igue,  and  a  fruitless  assault,  he  drew  olf  his 
atces  and  opened  negotiatioas  with  the  Lorn- 
lardd  -jvbo  liud  come  to  the  relk'f  of  the  city. 

lie  deliberation  howuircr  wero  soon  broken 
tfi^  andoD  May  99, 1176,  a  decisivo  battle  was 
Dnght  near  Legnano,  in  the  vicinity  of  t)io 
ike  of  Oomo,  in  which  Frederic  was  defeated 
rith  great  loss,  and  was  suppoeed  tor  wmia 
nys  to  have  been  killed.  Iio  reapfieared  at 
'avia,  where  the  empress  had  already  put  on 
toorniag.  He  now  ai^nowladgad  Alexander 
=?  pope,  the  ban  of  excommunication  under 

Liuh  ho  had  lain  for  10  years  was  taken  off, 
ud  in  July,  1177,  an  interview  took  place  at 
'enice,  between  the  pontiff,  the  emperor,  and 
;vcral  other  potentates,  in  which  a  complete 
jcotu  iliatiou  was  effected.  Frederic  humbled 
imsclf  again  at  tbo  i>oi>o^s  feet,  and  received 
•om  him  the  kiss  of  peace,  at  which  the  Ger- 
lans  exclaimed  :  Lord  God,  wo  praise  thee  I" 
he  cities  of  Lombardy  obtained  a  truce  for  6 
ears.  The  war  had  lasted  20  jears.  New 
■ouUes  were  now  nrfsed  in  Germany  by  the 
mbitions  duko  Henry  the  Lion.  He  was  final- 
r  subdued,  however,  and  banished  for  8  years 

>  England,  whore,  having  previously  miuried 
[atilda,  the  daughter  of  the  English  king  Henry 
[.,  be  became  the  founder  of  the  royal  family 
r  Branswidk.  The  Lombard  trnoe  was  follow- 
!  in  II S3  by  ft  definitive  trcnt y  of  peace  on 
mm  honorable  to  all  partiesyand  when  Fred- 
rie  made  ft  Jonroey  to  Italy  soon  afterward  he 
•as  received  by  his  old  cncinlcs  with  tlie  wild- 
st  aockonaUons  of  joy.  Tranquillity  reigned 
1  aO  hia  dowolniona  trben  the  news  of  the  fall 
f  Jerusalem  in  1187  caused  Fm>o  Clement  HI. 

>  proclaim  the  8d  cmsade.  The  old  emperor 
xuc  the  oraea,  ftod  in  the  spring  of  1189  put 
imself  at  the  head  of  150,000  Avr  rriors,  crossed 
Inn^iyf  severely  punished  the  Greeks,  whom 
e  ampeeted  of  traaaonftble  designs,  penetrated 
ito  Asia  Minor,  dofo.itcl  the  Moslems  in  sev- 
ral  engagements,  and  took  Iconium  (Konieh). 
lie  army  reached  the  bludES  of  the  eeleph  or 
!;dycadnufi,  Juno  10, 1100.  The  vanguard  had 
rosscd  by  a  bridge,  when  the  emperor,  unpatiout 
i  join  htt  eon,  Ditke  Firederlo  cf  Swabia,  who 
(1  the  advance,  plunged  with  his  war  horse  and 
vavy  armor  ioto  the  stream,  was  overpowered 
y  theeorrent,  and  was  borne  away.  Bis  dead 
ody  was  recovered  and  buried  by  hb  son. 
ome  lustoriaus  have  preferred  a  less  well  an- 
lientieated  aeeoimt  that  he  lost  Ms  Hfii  in  eon- 
:'(iuence  of  bathing  in  t!jo  Cyilr.iii^  Fictlcrio 

a  man  of  nobleaod  maguauimous  qualities^ 
t  great  mental  endowments,  and  of  spirit  eqna! 
like  in  reverses  and  prosperity,  thongh  somo- 
'^bat  arrogant  and  occasioDaUy  cruel  in  tlie 
eat  of  war.  He  was  a  patron  of  letters  and  a 
lan  of  learned  oocompllshments,  and  all  these 
dvantagea  were  moreover  enhanced  by  remark- 
ble  el^^uioe  and  mqjeaty  of  aspeot  After 

ivorcing  his  first  wife  (1156),  ho  was  innrricJ 
3  Beatrice  of  Burguo^.   His  son  Frederic, 
mudar  of  thaTentonio  knights,  MUaUl^ia 
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the  3d  crustadc,  and  another  aon,  Haiiiy  TL, 
succeeded  to  the  empire. 

FREDERIC  II.,  a  German  emperor  of  the 
house  of  UoIicDstaufen,  and  king  of  Naples  and 
Sicily,  son  of  Henry  VI.  and  Gonstantia  of 
Sicily,  bom  at  Jesi,  near  Anoona,  l>eo.  26, 119^ 
died  in  Fiorenzola,  Dec.  12,  1250.  Ho  was 
educated  with  ^reat  mre  by  his  mother  under 
the  guardianslnp  of  Pope  Innocent  III,  ae* 
quired  na  extensivo  knowledge  of  ancient  and 
modern  laoguageit,  as  well  as  ofdifferent  scienceS| 
including  philosophy,  whleh  he  learned  from  a 
Saracen  teacher,  and  poetry,  which  ho  cultivat- 
ed himself,  and  soon  developed  those  chivairio 
and  royal  talents,  that  active,  energetic.  Mid 
buoya;it  spirit  \.  Inch  made  him  one  of  the  most 
diiitinguisLiod  monarclis  of  the  middle  ages.  Ha 
was  hereditary  doke  of  Swabia  and  oSier  do- 
minions in  Germany,  but  for  his  investiture  and 
coronation  as  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily  his 
mother  saorifleed  to  Innocent  III.  (1209)  some 
of  the  most  cs'^cnfial  rights  of  the  state.  His 
uncle,  Philip  of  bwabia,  who  disputed  the 
throne  of  Germany  after  the  death  of  Henry 
TI.  witli  Otho  IV.,  having  f;.11cn  in  a  battle, 
Frederic  was  assisted  by  the  pope  to  refistab- 
lish  the  imperial  dignity  of  his  hovse.  He  ra* 
paired  to  Germany  in  1212,  vrns  joyflllW  xa- 
ceived  by  the  Uiiibellines,  comuelled  Otho  to 
retire,  was  crowned  at  Aiz  la  Onapdle  in  1915, 
and  ^rcnnrally  acknowledged  in  1218.  Leaving 
his  sou  ilenrv,  whom  he  caused  to  be  declared 
king  of  the  Romans,  in  Germany,  he  started  in 
1220  for  Italy,  hastened  to  Rome,  where  he 
was  crowned  as  emperor,  and  thence,  to  hia 
hereditary  kingdom,  whose  aflldrs  he  ammged 
while  preparing  for  a  cnisadc,  according  to  a 
solemn  promise  given  to  the  see  of  Borne.  Men 
of  soienoe,  poeUi»  and  artists  floeked  to  Ids 
court,  the  univerwty  of  Naples  was  founded, 
the  medical  aoho<d  of  Salerno  became  flollriah> 
ing,  c(41eotlon8  of  art  were  prooaittd,  and  Pster 
de  Vinoa  prepared  an  extensivo  code  of  laws 
to  suit  ail  the  classes  and  nations  of  Germany 
and  Italy,  which  ¥nMo,  no  less  ambitioas 
than  his  grandfather  Barbarossa,  ^vns  Fcheniing 
to  unite  into  one  hereditary  empire.  These 
schemes,  however,  were  ehedced  by  the  inde- 
pendent spirit  of  tl^e  Loiiili  ird  ( itic-.  wlilrli  re- 
fused to  send  their  representatives  to  the  pro- 
posed diet  of  Oremona,  reeetablfaihed  their 
league  under  the  lead  of  l^filan  nnd  barred  t!ie 
passages  of  the  Alps,  and  stUl  more  by  the  antag- 
onlstie  exertions  of  the  popes  HononnB  HI.  and 
Gregory  IX.,  who  finally  compelled  the  emperor 
to  start  upon  his  long  dolaved  crusade  (1227). 
Bnt  a  perolential  disease  wbidi  broke  ont  on 

Ixiru'il  tho  fleet  oblik't-'d  liini  to  lanfl  nt  Otranto; 
the  cipeditioa  onlv  reached  the  Morca,  and 
Gregory  IX.,  boldly  pursuing  the  policy  of 
Gregory  YI!,,  punished  the  euiin  ror  with  ex- 
communication and  interdict  it  was  in  vain 
that  Fkederio  started  agidn  tlra  next  year, 
reached  the  Holy  Land,  and  fought  succr-sfnlly 
against  the  Mussulmans ;  the  policy  of  the  pope^ 
inio  dedand  him  wiworthy  beftra  abaouitiQii 
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to  battle  for  the  crofls,  Tonsed  against  him  the  earoe,  after  the  death  of  the  emperor  AlVrt 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem  and  the  8  orders  of  II.  (1489),  guurdiau  of  his&oaLadi^iastltel'Mt- 
koights  in  the  £a^  and  also  produced  the  usur-  humooa,  and  was  mumimoasty  elected  tipftf 
pation  of  his  father-in-law,  John  of  Brienne,  Germany  (1440).  Being  of  an  exc«^ims|T  cn- 
titular  king  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  Italian  king-  lioud  and  peaceful  diqioation,  he  &ct«ptdJ  thk 
dom.  Having  concluded  a  truce  of  10  years  burdensome  dignity  only  after  11  vecb'  beo- 
with  the  snltan  of  Egypt,  which  brought  into  tation,  and  was  crowned  at  All  laCnsp*IIe  in 
his  possession  the  I^ly  cities  and  the  whole  1442.  Po^tosaed  of  many  privm  vjuts,  ite 
coast  of  JodM^lM  Mtarned  as  crowned  king  was  neverthel—  iMijeqnate  to  tiw  fk  wj. 
•f  Jerusalem,  reconquered  his  kingdom,  de-  ing  the  German  empire  in  that  ptriod  auj- 
ieated  the  intrigues  of  his  enemies,  and  finally  chical  turbulence,  or  ovenof  defeDdiogtkiiikr- 
gained  lii  abwlntion  (1230).  The  Lombard  estsofhis  house,  though  these  were  umdidmr 
cities,  however,  still  maintained  their  leogQCf  to  his  licnrt  than  the  intcTc-its  of  tie  errpV:, 
beiug  now  supported  by  the  rebellion  of  Henry,  against  the  attacks  of  the  warlike  and  muwuua 
Um  MB  oC  tM  wppww.  Frederio  TCtarned  to  Matthias  Ck>rviBaa»  king  of  Hungarj,  G«n» 
Germany  after  an  absence  of  16  years,  restored  Podiebrad  of  Bohemia,  and  Charlts  the  Bol^  of 
his  imperial  dignity,  and  pardoned  his  son.  Buivnndy.  The  only  weapon  be  seeuatuh&Ti 
Btot  a  new  rebelllua  drew  npon  the  prince  the  wieuad  with  dexterity  was  dipiimiiy,liHli^ 
punishment  of  imprisonment  for  life,  in  the  7th  too,  served  only  the  private  pnr]x)«c?  of  tbe 
year  of  which  he  died.  His  younger  brother  house  of  Austria,  of  which  ho  may  I*  repnir 
Conrad  was  made  king  of  the  Romans  in  hia  ed  as  the  second  flMsder,  in  spiteof  Uiad^ 
atead,  and  Frederic  marched  against  the  Lom-  lence.  War?,  however,  in  which  his  jirt  ru 
barda,  and  defeated  Utem  at  Cortenuova  (Nov.  generally  passive,  filled  nearly  tlie  whole  rtiga 
5MMM',  1237) ;  all  the  dtieaaiirrendered  except  of  thia  pea(X>-lo^iig  laaoarcfa,  wbidi  v»  tie 
Milan,  Brescia,  Piaoenea,  and  Bologna,  whose  longest  of  any  German  emperor\k<tin?fi3rM 
resistance  was  again  encouraged  by  Gregonr  years.  His  brother  Albert,  duke  of  If  per  Ita- 
IX.  Irritated  by  Frederic's  having  made  hm  tria,  repeatedly  attacked  him;  tfaeHiagmus 
natural  son  Enzio  king  of  Sardinia,  the  pope  under  John  Hunyady  invaded  Austjii(l*4fr- 
i^ain  excommunicated  the  emperor  on  Pahn  *62^ ;  the  Armaguacs,  w^hom  the  emperor  bal 
Sunday,  IIM.  Frederio  marched  against  Rome,  ealled  to  aid  him  against  the  Swias,  maatui 
took  Ravenna  (1241),  but  paused  to  listen  to  a  depredations  (1445);  Matthias  CorT  ?n;«-l 
proposal  tljat  the  feud  should  bo  decided  by  au  George  Podiebrad  defeated  the  imperii)  latcs; 
assembly  of  bishops.  Soon,  however,  changing  the  Turks  ravaged  Carniola  (14G9);  luatSitti 
his  mind,  he  had  the  Genoese  fleets  which  was  brokeoutwithCliarleatlieBoldof BiirpindT.iid 
conveying  100  prelate  to  Koine,  intercepted  by  a  war  was  carried  on  in  the  Netheriwils, 
Smla  Gregory  IX.  did  not  long  survive  these  Maximilian,  the  son  of  Frederic,  badreceiiti 
reverses.  The  short  papacy  of  Celostlne  IV.  after  the  death  of  Charles  the  I Wl  iHTTivti 
and  a  long  interregnum  followed,  which  w^as  ter-  tbo  hand  of  his  daughter  Mary,  and  vben  k 
adnafeed  bj  the  election  of  Innocent  IV.  The  waa  made  captive  ia  1488.  Frederic  wiso 
new  pofML  Mce  the  friend  of  the  emperor,  be-  hdmiliatod  by  the  usurpation  of  Sforza  at  Mila 
eamelna  bittarest  enemy,  confinned  his  exoom-  (1^7),  after  the  death  of  the  last  VLscocti; 
mnication,  fled  to  Lyons  to  Fhttoa,  whom  ha  fha  Swka,  wte  iwrtad  tbe  Annapan,  ao^  coo- 
eonvoked  a  council,  cited  Frederic  before  this  polled  liim  to  an  unfavorable  treaty  Hitf); 
tribunal,  rejected  his  defender  Thaddeua  of  Su-  m  Uie  quarrel  of  tho  succession  of  thepwiaai 
essa,  declared  the  thnme  of  Qamaagr  yacaBt»  (1448),  which  threatened  to  cost  him  ha  dnai; 
and  subsequently  recognized  two  new  empe-  by  continual  ]awles.sness  in  Gemuoy,  wb«l» 
rors,  Hcury  Kaspe  of  'ihuringia,  who  waa  de-  waa  even  once  cited  before  the  secret  tntaul 
feated  by  Oonnd,  and  WiUiam  of  HoUaad.  aftlw  F«A«M;aDdby  thaaoccessiveenrndi- 
The  old  emperor  was  now  deserted  by  ranny  of  mentaof  the  popes,  particularly  of  Pios  ll.(<iw 
his  allies,  and  lost  a  battle  before  Parma,  and  his  secretary  as  ifioeaa  Ggrlrins).  His  diff  ^ 
aDoChMrBaar  Bologna,  in  wUdkBado  was  made  iSotta  toavarktiiaiafateor  theTarkavfrti 
prisoner.  Tie  even  became  convinced  that  his  journey  to  Rome  for  a  conference  with  the f-T* 
old  friend  Peter  de  Vinea  had  treacherously  (1468),  and  the  convening  of  a  diet  at  BAtti^ 
attampted  to  poison  him,  for  which  Peter  waa  (1471),  bolii  wltiiontfaaiUt  His  last  yeanivn 
sent  to  prison,  where  ho  killed  himself  by  dash-  cheered  by  the  successes  of  his  son  Maxin** 
iog  bis  head  asainst  the  wall.  In  spite  of  all  whom  he  had  made  king  of  Borne  (146<tik(" 
the^e  disasters  naderia  oootioaad  Iba  alnigi^  MlrfatnHiad  with  all  the  earei  of  bis  dotsE- 
nntil  he  died.  ion  (1400),  liimsolf  retiring  to  Linti,  *JjJj* 
FREDERIO  III.,  sumamed  the  Pacific,  em-  was  engaged  in  his  favorite atodies  of  a^a>ig| 
paror  of  Germany  (IV.  as  king  of  Germany,  V.  alelMmy,Hmd  botanv  till  tlia  and  «f  Ui »  « 
aa  archduke  of  Austria),  son  of  Duke  Ernest  waa  the  last  king  of  Germany  whowascw** 
af  Styria,  and  a  Polish  princess,  bom  in  Inns-  ed  emporor  of  Eome  and  king  of  ibe  Lwntanli 
pmck,  Bept.  21,  1415,  died  in  Linfea,  Aag.  19,  Having  faiherited  Lawar  Austria  ootbedi^ 
.1493.  Having  begun  liis  reign  over  St}Tia,  of  Ladislas,  and  Upper  Austria  on  tlist  « * 
Carinthia,  and  Camiola,  together  with  hia  brother  Albert,  be  raised  these  united proaMJ 
.iMOlhar  AM  flw  Itodigal,  in  1480, 1»  ba*  «d  tba  dignity  «r  a  «cUagft7.  2bi«^« 
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Gerrtnny  bernmc  nearly  heroditafy  m  liis  liOB»0, 
the  mil  suoces^r  b«iag  his  son  Maximilian  I. 
Hbdvrloo  UMidto'liave  been  A.  R  1.  0,  Ui: 

Avsfrias  est  impente  orbi  iirdrm'-^. 

FiiEDEBIC  lung  oi  Germaoy.  6eo 
Loou  ssB  Batamav. 

TV.  PRrsSIA. 

FREDERIC  TVlLLiAM,  elector  of  Branden- 
burg, nwially  styled  the  Otot  Elector,  and  the 
fonader  of  the  Prn^«ina  monarchy,  born  in 
1020,  died  in  Pot^um,  April  29,  1688.  Ue 
aaoM  to  the  electoral  power  at  the  age  of  90 
[1640),  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Georgo  "Wll- 
iani,  the  10th  elector.  The  father  had  been  a 
beble  orinoe,  with  ft  tmiCeroiifrnriiiMer.  His 
jatates  nad  been  conthuially  r  ivaged  by  Swedes 
ind  imperialiste  duriog  the  first  22  of  the  80 
f^tei^  war;  The  eltiee  lajf  ahnott  in  ruins,  the 
*  niai'o'^  f  >r  the  most  part  burned  and  depopu- 
.ateU,  and  a  part  of  his  paternal  inheritimoe  had 
bees  wwiftMmteil  hf  the  Swedok  The  yowig 
>nnoe  began  his  reign  by  dlsini.'^lng  liis  father's 
mworthy  oovmnli  tgr  rogulatiog  bis  finances, 
nd  by  nefetiating  willi  to  nneh  addrMe  as  to 
regun  bis  lost  provinces,  whicli  were  guaranteed 
u>  him  by  the  peaoe  of  Westphalia  8  years  later. 
:V  year  after  hie  aeeeMiOB  heeoaoluded  a  treaty 
>{  neutrality  with  the  Swedish  <^neen  Cljri.stina, 
uul  9  ^eors  after,  by  an  armistice  with  ILosee- 
Oaiid,  the  etrong  outi>ost  city  of  Clem  awl 
the  county  of  Mark  in  Woi^tphalia  were  add e<l 
U>  his  dvmimons.  The  treaty  of  Westphalia 
wm  ootieluded  in  1648,  w4ien  the  eleetor,  who 
had  just  claims  to  the  wliole  of  Fomcronia,  re- 
ceived bat  the  eastern  portion  of  that  oooa- 
try;  botaaaaindeiiaiMfeetkHifortheloasofthe 
w^tern  divisioD  and  the  island  of  TwQgen,  ho 
obtained  the  oennlgr  of  HohenstMn.  the  bisbop- 
rks  of  ICadeii,  HMbevetadt,  andluuiiiD,  as  hiy 
priocipalilies,  and  the  peversion  of  the  arcli- 
btelioprio  of  Magdeburg.  He  had  withdrawn 
ftvmtbe  war  in  great  port  7  years  befbra,  bnt 
Ui«*  army  was  much  improved.  lie  formed  an 
ftUianoe  with  Charlea  X  of  Sweden  in  1655 
u^ainit  Poland.  The  aeqwl  waa  the  ikil  of 
Wiirsaw,  and  Frederic's  achievement  of  tliL-  in- 
ilepeodence  of  hisFrussian  daohj,  formerly-  on- 
tier  enMhient  to  PolamL  Looia  XIV.  at  thfa 
time  yiOA  pursuing  with  persevering  ambition 
bis  prq}ect  of  a  lihine  fh>nlier,  and  tlM  eooqueit 
of  the  Spanisfa  KeCherlanda.  He  eelsed  a 
lino  of  frontier  town-s,  and  invirled  UoUaod 
^1678).  One  only  of  the  German  prinoes,  the 
sleotorof  BrandeDbm^  eeenedeonaelons  of  the 
bmger,  and  ailer  arming  his  exposed  TTestpliA- 
liaa  dominions  be  appealed  snceessful^  to  the 
smperor  Le<^d  of  AtNtria,  to  Denmark,  to 
llesse-Cassel,  and  other  German  states.  A  joint 
irmy  was  placed  under  the  oommoDd  of  an  im- 
perial general;  bnt  the  Anstrfnn  ooiVperation 
,vas  cripplod  through  the  machinations  oCi/io- 
;>oki's  phTT  oounoiUor,  Lobkowitx,  w1k>  beoame  a 
ireatoreof  theFremAmlBlslera.  PrederieWU- 
iarn  was  compelled  thns  to  como  to  tctrms  with 
France,  with  the  loss  of  Wesel  and  Rees(1678). 
ftmnfli^ately  after  thia«vcnt|  Jlastria  tesoraiog 


operations  against  the  French,  theelectoragaln 
took  up  arms,  and  Louisi  in  order  to  furnish  uo- 
eapatioa  Ibr  the  eleelonil  fweea  in  dimr  own 
country,  engaged  the  king  of  Sweden  to  advanoe 
npon  Beriin.  The  Swedes  aooonliogly  entered 
Brandenburff  byftrapidfofeedniarob.  Frederio 
arrived  suddenly  from  the  R!iine  nt  >fagd(»- 
bura,  and  hurrjing  across  the  Elbe  at  the  bead 
of  hie  eetvelry  (bat  d,000  ia  mmtber),  surprised 
the  Swedes  at  FelirbelHn.  His  infantry  (11,000) 
were  many  miles  in  the  rear,  bnt  he  attacked  the 
eneniy  witlieot  delay,  ^nae  M,  1096.  The 
rout  was  complete.  Frederic  pursue<l  the  fly- 
ing enemy  into  Pomerania,  and  reduced  the 
greater  portion  of  the  profinee.  By  a  treaty 
ofpi  acij  (Juno  20.  IHT?)  t!ie  elector  restored 
Dearly  all  his  con^ue^tak  aud  received  from 
Fnmee  tOOi^OOO  orowns.  He  now  devoted  him- 
self to  the  prosperity  nf  Lis  dijininion^,  nnd  tho 
extension  of  their  area.  Uo  founded  uuiversi- 
ties,  weleooMd  oeer  90,000  Proteetnt  edleiu 
w!ir:ii  L  uis  XIV.  banished  from  France,  and 
made  it  the  aim  of  hie  life  to  oppose  French  ag- 
gtessioo,  and  to  preteet  tbeUberUeeorOermany. 

FREDERIC  I.,  Ist  king  of  Prussia,  born  in 
Konigtbeig,  July  22, 1657,  died  Feb.  25, 1718. 
He  was  the  eon  of  Frederio  William,  the  great 
elector,  who<<j  heir  npparent  lie  became  on  tho 
death  of  IM  elder  brother.  Deformed  by  hav- 
ittf  been  dropped  when  aebflld  th>in  the  arnwof 
his  nurse,  and  of  weak  coustitntion,  liis  c  luca- 
tioD  waa  neglected,  and  thus  hiastepmother  could 
the  more  easily  peranade  the  old  eleetor  to  be- 

2ueath  in  his  will  a  part  of  bis  posseaiions  tO 
er  cluldren.  But  Frederic,  who  waa  no  Imi 
Mttbitlotte  than  his  fiither,  and  waa  aaaared  of 
the  favor  of  the  emperor  Leopold  T  t uok,  on 
hia  aoeessioa  aa  elector  in  1688,  nnder  the  name 
of  Firederie  lU.,  immedhite  poaaeaaton  of  the 
whole  inheritance,  declaring  the  will  null,  and 
satiafyiog  his  stepbrothers  with  offices  anQ  pen- 
sions. Wfallo  vytnginbrilliani^withtiieooort 
of  Louis  XI V^.,  lie  al-K)  strenuously  pursued 
the  policy  of  agntmdixement  so  soooeuafully 
eerrled  on  by  liis  mther.  Beeking  the  alHanee 
of  influential  jirince*  he  lent  several  of  Iln.ia 
his  troops,  on  condition  of  mutual  support  or 
payment  in  tnoney.  Thus  0,000  of  bia  aol^era 
aided  "William  of  Orange  to  secure  the  tljrone 
of  Eo^and,  and  fought  in  the  great  btittle  of  the 
Boyne;  20,000  fought  stteoeaefully  against  the 
French,  who  had  ravaged  the  Palatinate  (1080); 
15,000  Joined  the  quadruple  alliance  of  tlio  Em- 
pire, Spain,  Holland,  and  England,  and  fimght 
on  the  Rhine  (1G90) ;  6,000  were  sent  (1  GOT)  to 
assist  the  emperor  in  his  Hungarian  war  against 
the  Turks,  and  eeatribnted  to  ttie  vietonea  of 
Z^jilankemen,  Belgrade,  and  Zentha.  lint  all 
tiiMe  services  pr<»ciu^l  Frederio  in  tho  peaoe 
of  Ryawick  (lO'JT)  politically  only  the  con- 
firmation of  tlie  stipulations  granted  to  his 
father  by  the  treaties  of  Wes^haha  and  St» 
Qemudn.  Private  negotiations,  however,  with 
several  reigning  houses,  founded  on  cxchange<», 
purchases,  and  promisea,  gave  him  in  port  the 
immediate  pofiaeaaion  o£  ift  pert  herediCatj 
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claims  to,  vftrions  terrUorle^,  irVj'.rh  greatly  cn-  Vny,  atreaty,  tT:eobjectofwliicliwflstoprtj!«iTi 
larged  the  limits  of  his  dowiniuDs.   The  chief  Swedish  Pomerania  from  Uiism  and  tkudj. 
obkot  of  hit  ambition,  the  royal  crown,  had  In  oon«deration  of  400,000  tbalen,  fnmt 
still  to  be  galne<l.  This  was  finally  accomplbhod  received  the  cities  of  Stettin  and  Tanar,  sad 
after  long  nogotiatioDs  by  a  treaty  with  the  em-  was  to  mediate   between  the  yii^reoa 
peror,  concluded  Kov.  16, 1700,  and  Inted  on  Gharies,  retumiog  snbseqnently  fm  Twhej. 
the  hmniliating:  ol>ligation  to  aid  the  emperor  Insisted  on  the  rc-torntion  of  Stet:ir,liotrffa»(J 
with  10,000  troops  in  the  threatening  war  of  tb*  to  relimd  the  money.  Frederic  prompti; decb^ 
Spaoishiaeoeaiion,  to  support  the  boose  of  Au»-  od  war,  and  took  the  field  in  perm;  isi 
tria  in  every  debnto  in  th<^  rliet,  and  to  vote  for  result  was  tbo  aci|uisition  of  Pomeratiii  u fir 
its  princes  at  every  imperial  election.  Hasten-  as  the  river  Feene,  with  Stettio,  mi  thss  iiudi 
log  to  KOntgimiK  u  Uw  midst  of  wlntor,  atthenumfhof  theOdOTfOQpsjmeotofS^OOI.- 
Frederic  and  his  wife,  t!,c  sister  of  George  T.  000  thalcrs  (about  $1,400,000).  TbefallAtk 
of  England,  were  crowned  with  the  greatest  cbaraoteristio  speech  was  addressed  bjtb6kis{ 
spleddor,  Jan.  18,1701.  On  tbto  oeeaiAoa  ho  to  his  privy  oonncil  when  dMOktolAsihi 
founded  the  order  of  tbo  black  carlo.    Prus-^ia  fiel<1  for  thh  ^vnr  :  *'  As  I  am  n       aal  m- 
was  soon  acknowiedgt^d  as  a  kingdom  by  most  therefore  die  of  a  aliot^  I  comm&nd  joa  toUki 
of  tiio  Btfttet  of  Europe ;  by  Spdn  and  Franoo  good  oare  of  IHts  [the  crown  prince  Fredai^ 
in  tho  treaty  of  Utreclit ;  the  pope,  the  ri  public  then   ?>  Ton:-g  old];  and  I  give  all  of  ra. 
of  Poland,  and  the  Teutonic  order,  were  the  last  my  wife  to  begin  with,  my  cone,  if  ten  do 
toreoogntaoit  b  Ihowars  ofOfacriea  XHof  tiot  hnry  me  at  JPoCadam  In  the  dim  ihI 
Sweden  Frederic  took  no  part,  being  actively  there,   without   feasting  aud  withOTt  ceT^ 
engaged  in  the  support  of  his  ailythe  emperor  mony."    The  wife  of  this  amiat^ 
la  the  long  atrnggle  against  LoidaxIY.  Heaent  Sophia  I>orathea  of  HaiA»ver,boi»10dild:«3: 
to  the  army  on  the  Pan nbo  20, COO  men,  who  among  whom  *^ie  el flest  son  (aftenrsrd F^H]eric 
took  part  in  tho  battle  of  Blenheim  (1704),  and  the  Great)  and  a  daughter,  WiUidnuoi,iasarr<il 
to  Italy  6,000,  who  greatly  contributed  to  En-  the  ferodona  hatred  of  the  ftHier.  The  king 
geneV  victory  at  Turin  (1706).    "When  he  die  1  stmvc  bard  to  cut  off  the  youngnrinoefeOTtbe 
the  war  was  not  terminated,  tlM>ngh  in  its  succeesion,  and  endeavored  to  uvcehin^t^- 
diief  point  lonff  before  dedded  in  fiiTor  of  the  wranoe  it  The  youth  oonsooAsd  od  c>ri:!y = 
French  pretender  to  tbo  Spanish  succession,  of  his  father  declaring  that  he  vra*  not Li< fi- 
Frederic  is  praised  for  his  natural  Idndness,  love  ther.   The  old  lung,  whose  conjog&l  sailiius; 
of  hia  subjects,  ami  loyalty  to  his  aUiea;  hot  vaa  aevereilj  ahodced  at  tfiisunanswenbiere- 
his  vanity,  love  of  pomp,  and  extravagance,  tort,  wns      n-cd  1  y  it,  and  died  at  kngt^i^ 
which  led  to  roinoQS  extortions^  deeerve  onmiti-  hb  son^s  arms,   iiis  son  wrote  of  him: "« 
gated  bhune.   He  firandad  Uie  mdvevaity  of  had  an  Indastrloaa  spirit  in  a  robost  bo^ 
Ilalle,  tho  Berlin  acadamiea  of  science  and  of  with  perhaps  more  cnpacitr  for  miunte  detal! 
sculpture  and  painting,  and  the  supreme  court  than  any  man  that  ever  lived;  and  if  be(K- 
of  appeaL  Uke  hia  fithar  he  waa  a  eooairtent  cnpied  himself  with  little  tbtega,  it 
defender  of  the  interaita  of  Phttastaatiani  in  [:r     results  m'lrht  be  the  con<ie<]uoDce '  n-j 
Germany.    ohcuracCer  was  singularly  fhll  of  coBtrsdictiori 
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Prussia,  son  of  Frederic  I.  and  Tlliznbeth,  a  liberal;  a  :iri  f;,!  and  abrutal  father;  adefeE'^i;" 

Srinoessof  Hease^Oayseel,  bom  in  1CS8,  died  May  of  Lutberaoism,  yet  punishing  jaeu^j^^ 

1,  1740.  The  new  monarchy  (dating  from  with  exile.  Be  left  to  hit  son  ftkON^OIIi^ 

1701)  had  been  nngraciouslv  rccognize<l  bv  tho  plu'^  TTi  neT,  and  72,000  pnl-l-ers. 

crowned  heads  of  Europe,  and  the  crown  prince  FREDEKIO II.,  8d  king  of  Pnwsia,  knoTrei* 

early  conbclTed  the  demgn  of  mak  i  n  g  for  Frm-  Frederic  the  Great,  bom  in  Beilio,  Jsa.  24, 1)^ 

sia  a  conspicnons  place  amon  lM  1 1 1  iwwcrs  by  died  at  tho  chateau  of  Sans  Souci,  Aug.  17,1. - 

means  of  an  army.  lie  luoendod  the  throne  Feb.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  King  Frederic  WiHi:^ 

S8, 1718,  and  by  striet  economy  -was  enabled  to  and  the  prinoesa  Sophia  Dorothea,  dsogbttf  a 

maintain  a  peaco  establishment  of  60,0on,  and  George  I.  of  England.    Fr-m  rhildhcHJ  irpt^ 

at  length  of  72,000  men,  being  A  part  of  his  theage  of20hewas8nlgectedtoacraelp^<^ 

antiJeots.  The  ruling  mania  of  nb  life  was  to  tyranny.  Hia  fitber'^  savage  naiars  ^^"^ 

fonn  a  corps  of  giant  soldiers;  and  for  this  pur-  solf  uj>on  tbo  sr»n,  appir-ntfy  an  e?p<»i»l«S*^ 

pose  his  envoys  ransacked  the  world.   An  Irish  of  aversion.  Tho  prince,  educated  chio?^ 

reemit  ineaanriiw  T  foot  was  indoeed  to  enlist  French  refVigees,  conoefved  aalroBff  pien  v 

by  a  boimty  paid  in  cash  equivalent  to  |G.200,  French  literature.    H--  'know  nolhinc  offlj 

a  sum  much  greater  than  the  year's  sahiry  of  otlier  foreign  language.  Latin  his  fiither  poe- 

the  Praasian  ambassador  who  found  him  in  the  tively  forbiSe.  FredMie,  devotsd  tapocfrr.  - 

streets  of  London.   During  a  reign  of  27  years  ignorant  of  Banto  or  Flmke-prnr^  ^  in^  * 

Frederic  preserved  oninterrnptod  peace  for  Fms  Homer,  surrendered  h'misdf  to  Voltaire  snitw 

sla,  with  theezcepdon  of  ashortmisnndentand-  BmHadt,  •*  My  royal  titles,"  he 

Ingwitb  Cfiarl.s  Xir.,  fu;l  a  Uule  idle  soldiering  idol,  "  shall  run  thus  :  '  BythegrsoeofGod,Bj 

nnder  Prince  Eugene.  In  171S  he  had  concluded  of  Prussia,  elector  of  Braadenboig,  po''^^ 

Vfthfiwadei^  daring  Ohiria^aabaenoe  in  Yollidret*  dw.'*  VitUnftiiMkte^''^ 
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grarr  tti  that  ho  knew  Voltmre  was  a  scoondrel, 
but  that  he  could  make  use  of  him.  Je  tmx 
tavoir  $oa  JWm^u  ;  que  mHmporU  *a  morale  f 
Frederic  wns  oiulorved  by  uatun*  with  a  vig- 
orous mid  acuio  understaudiug,  witii  tirmnosa  oi 
temper,  and  indomitable  will.  After  narrowly 
escaping  death  from  Iiis  father's  liand.  ho  deter- 
mined to  seek  safety  iu  Euulaud  witli  hia  uncle 
George  II.  He  «M  orertaken,  bronglit  a  pris- 
oner to  Crwtriu,  was  made  to  witne^  tho  execa- 
tiua  oi  a  jouQg  officer  who  had  been  privy  to  bis 
wtslninself  coDdemned  as  a  deserter,  and 
yttm  onlr  saved  by  tlie  intorpositioa  of  the  em- 
peror of  Austria,  the  kisga  of  Sweden  and  Fo- 
Ind,  and  tho  stntes  of  Holland.  His  father 
caused  bim  to  be  informed  that  if  ho  would  re- 
Doance  the  throne  be  should  be  allowed  to 
■tady,  travel,  or  do  whatever  bo  nleased.  **I 
accept,"  said  Frederic,  *'  if  my  fatlier  will  de- 
clare that  I  am  not  his  son."  Released  ofler  a 
long  impriioiiiiient,  bo  was  appointed  a  onu^ 
eillor  of  war,  and  chni-pred  with  duties  which 
YirtoaUy  baniabed  him  irom  court.  In  1733  his 
£iUherreqairad  him  to  marry  Eltsabetli  Chris- 
tins,  datighter  of  tlie  d  ike  of  Branswick-Bo- 
vern,  and  in  1 7^4  permitted  him  to  take  up  his 
raeiditiMe  at  the  castle  of  BhelDflberg;  Here  1m 
could  pursue  hbfnvoritc  amusements  unmolest- 
ed. A  few  French  aud  German  savants,  poetSi 
and  artl^  were  bis  goesla,  and  with  these  be 
TiM  praotise  his  flute  withotit  fear  of  its  being 
broken  over  bis  shoulders ;  ho  dined  with  uo 
*foar  of  pli^  burled  at  his  bead ;  be  could  write 
verses  withotit  being  kicked  and  drocrged  by 
tbe  hair;  in  short,  he  was  released  from  iuter- 
ooorse  with  bis  father.  Here  be  wrote  many 
of  his  works,  including  tho  "  Anti-Macchia- 
velh"  (the  Uague,  1740).  Heantime  the  heart 
of  the  old  king  grew  softer;  a  reconcttiatioa  fol- 
lowed; and  tit  fuller,  pressing  his  son  to  bis 
beart^  sobbed  forth  with  abnost  bis  latest  breath : 
"Ify  God,  my  God,  I  die  content,  since  I  have 
such  a  noble  son  and  successor/'  On  the  death 
of  Frederic  William  in  1740,  Fretleric  became 
king  at  the  early  age  of  28.  His  character  had 
been  wholly  misconceived  by  In  -  subjects  and  by 
the  world.  One  class  thought  liim  a  mere  sen- 
saalist,  a  rbapsodical  voluptuary;  otitete  looked 
forward  to  a  roign  of  moderation,  peace,  and 
uuiversal  benovolenoe.  Botli  of  these  clasps  of 
judges,  with  **AaU-lUodiiavelU"  before  them, 
and  a  knowledge  of  tlio  epicurean  abode  at 
Kheinsbera.  might  find  ground  for  their  predic- 
tions ;  and  Mill  were  equally  ooofboiiclea  at  the 
almost  instantaneous  trausfonnation  elfected  by 
the  crown.  A  military  dei^pot,  hstening  to  no 
ooancil,  oonfiding  in  no  friend,  bent  upon  the 
single  purpose  of  enlai^ng  his  monarcliy,  ho 
regarded  himself  as  an  instrument  iqipointed 
to  elevate  ProMia,  and  eoibody  to  the  parvenv 
title  of  Prussian  kin^that  substantial  ix)8session 
of  royal  power  wbiob  could  only  come  from 
enlarged  oomiiiSoa.  The  pragmatiosanettonof 
Charles  VI.,  guaranteed  solemnly  1  y  En  ri  pe,  an  d 
by  ao  membtf  of  the  family  of  nations  more  sol- 
MoiiI^thn1vFMia,bad,  itww0iippoted,ie- 
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cnred  the  peaceful  inlieritanco  of  tho  Austrian 
dounnions  to  tlio  youug  Maria  Theresa  as  arch- 
dncliess  of  Austria  and  queen  of  Hungary  aud 
Bohemia.  Fi"etleric,  immediately  on  her  father's 
death,  sent  her  an  oflfer  of  pecuniary  aid  aud 
his  vole  fat  her  husband  Francis  as  emperor  of 
Germany,  on  condition  of  the  cession  of  the 
duchies  of  Glogau  and  Sagnn,  to  which,  as  well 
as  the  greater  part  of  Silesia,  the  bouse  of  Ho* 
henzoUern  laid  claim.  This  being  nyected,  on 
Dec.  18  be  entered  XfOwer  Silesia  at  the  bead  of 
his  army,  routed  the  bandfid  of  Anetrina  who 
were  quartered  on  the  frontier,  aud  overran  tho 
proviooe.  In  6  weeks  be  returned  to  Berlin 
m  trinnplt.  It  was  tho  dead  of  winter,  and 
tho  queen,  almof^t  incredulous  of  what  bad  hap- 
pened, was  honorc<l  with  proposals  of  peace 
and  albonee.  Frederic  officially  pretended  to 
Justifv  himself,  but  privately  acknowledged 
that  ambition,  intere^  tho  desire  to  make 
people  talk  about  me,  carried  the  day;  and  I 
decided  to  make  war."  lie  had  inherited  from 
bis  father  a  splendid  army  of  70,000  men,  at 
that  period  the  finest  troops  in  the  world.  There 
was  in  the  treasury  a  surplus  of  $6,000,000. 
He  felt  that  a  bold  stroke  might  be  made,  and 
that  by  means  of  a  strong  military  organization 
he  could  obtain  for  his  two  and  a  half  million 
subjects  a  foremost  place  among  tbe  great  na- 
tions around  bim.  Hastening  in  tbe  spring 
(1741)  to  rejoin  Ms  troops,  he  finr^lit  liis  first 
battle  at  MoUwitz.  Uis  anuy  wa£  victoriousL 
hot  their  leader  bad  fled.  He  had  beheld  real 
"(vnr  for  tho  fir^t  tiuio,  and  so  completely  lost 
self-command  as  to  put  spurs  to  bis  horse  and 
gallop  many  miles  from  tne  field.  His  penonal 
courage,  which  this  event  seemed  for  the  mo- 
ment to  coll  into  Question,  had  been  previous- 
ly well  estabfisheOi  when,  a  volunteer  under 
Prinrc  EuL'cne  against  the  French,  ho  sacrificed 
tbe  pletisures  of  Kheinsberg  for  a  few  weeks ; 
but  be  saw  during  that  campaign  nothing  of  the 
furj  and  carnago  of  wnr.  Tlio  battle,  fought 
April  10, 1741,  decided  the  fate  of  Silesia.  It 
was,  however^  the  signal  for  a  genmd  war  in 
Europe,  known  as  that  of  tlic  A  istrinn  succes- 
sion. Bavaria,  with  France,  now  took  up  arms. 
A  French,  Saxon,  and  BavMian  army  invaded 
Bohemia,  v.-l;i1o  Frederic  inarched  into  ^fornvia. 
The  fortunes  of  tho  youthful  queen  grew  darker 
still,  when  England,  her  last  ally,  determined 
to  1  c  a  neutral  spectator  of  the  conflict.  Fred- 
eric gained  a  second  victory  at  Cbotasitz  (Czas- 
kM),  May  17, 1743,  and  at  onee  eflEhoed  by  per- 
sonal prowess  tho  blot  upon  his  victory  at  MoU- 
witz. AocepUng  EngUsh  mediation,  Maria 
Theresa  made  peace  with  Prussia  by  a  treaty  con- 
cluded atBreslan,  Juncll,  nnd  rcL  1  Pile >ia  nn  l 
the  county  of  Glatz.  Frederic  withdrew  from 
Iforavia,  while  the  Anstrians  everywhere  tri- 
umphed against  Franco  and  Bavaria.  England 
meanwhile  declared  for  Austria,  and  Britbh 
troops  fought  at  Dettingen.  Frederic  grew 
anxious  in  the  midst  of  censclcpa  Austrian  vic- 
toriesi  and  in  Aug.  1744,  marched  into  Bohemia 
at  Che  head  «f  100,ooo  men,  and  took  ftagnab 
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He  felt  thfit  lie  lind  no  rigM  to  expect  fbrbear-  lie  hnppt?  thnt  prTina,  jttdgmenf,  voi  re<olB- 

anco  ailoi-  Lis  own  perfidions  conquest  of  8ileria ;  tioo,  witii  ordioarj  guod  fbr^ne,  luigiit  it  1^ 

and  accordingly,  with  uo  more  notice  than  at  MMliln  hXm  ohHI  fib  enemies  sboold  mini 

first,  he  threatened  Vienna.  lie  coufcsses,  how-  among  thcmselTCs.    At  Prc^dtn  hewiiedsoiDe 

ever,  that  this  campaign  vf  as  fiUeU  with  bltui-  state  papers  which  exposed  the  dokos  0/  iht 

ders;  that  no  general  ever  committed  gravtr  coalition.   Tbey  were  pnbruhed^tDf^irarid 

ffitilte;  and  it  npy>et\r-?  that  during  this  year  he  saw  thni  ihh  time  be  hml  ridit  on  lis  side, 

first  learned  to  bo  &  general.   He  retreated  rap*  Baz(»iy  was  rednoed,  aiui  became  k  vi^i  im 

idbv  Imt  only  to  retrieve  the  past.   Next  year.  ttM  tuM  a  part  of  bto  donditiom.  H«  InM 

at  Ilolienfripdbprfr,  }:g  tVfeated  a  joint  array  or  troops  and  supplies;  and  tLna,  witLin  i  fcT 

Aostrians  and  baxr^i-,  June  4,  1745,  in  a  man-  weeks,  one  of  the  confederates  wss  m&ik  ^ 

aav  wliioh  plaoed  1 1  1  n  at  the  liead  of  eontem*  tnm  his  weapons  against  the  others.  Tbsnoi 

porary  commanders.  This  victory  ^^'nsf  llowod  campaign  opened  with  thp  ^r^t  battle  d 

ty  those  of  Sorr  (Sept.  80)  and  Kcsscltiort  (l>eo.  Prague,  May  6,  1757.    Fr  lenc  was  victorias, 

l5)t  sod  the  fall  of  Dresden;  and  haviaglioloBgar  bnt  lost  1S,000  men     A  second  battk  to 

reason  to  fear  that  Maria  The resji  conld  avenge  fonir^it  and  lost  at  Collin,  June  18.  Fred*nc 

herself,  he  deserted  his  Frencii  ally,  and  made  abandoned  Bohemia.   French  troops  imM 

?6aco  with  England  and  Austria  by  the  treaty  of  I^ssia,  and  his  army  loat  eaofideoee.  Trmk 

Dresden  (Dec  22),  by  whicli  he  ocknowlediged  Bwedcs,  and  Rusuans  weremardiiogvroQBcr* 

Francis  as  emperor,  and  was  conflrroed  in  the  lin  ;  and  Frederic,  inoomtng  the  dcau  of  ka 

iHMtswsfon  of  Silesia.    Frederic  by  this  time  mother,  whom  ho  tenderly  lovvi,  pmlU 

Iinil  (loTiMe  !  t!jc  number  of  his  puVjccts,  and  himself  with  jwlson,  and,  re-nHnenem  to** 

Lad  succeeded  so  well  in  humbling  Austria  and  taken  aUve,  meditated  suicide.  He  mtnhd 

her  allies,  that  he  appeared  to  bola  In  hit  httad  from  Bobcoria  agahist  the  French.  Witb  yf 

the  bfllanco  of  power  in  Germany.    His  pco-  their  numbers  he  dcfentcd  thcni  at  Rosstjfh, 

plo  now  enjoyed  11  years  of  peace,  during  and  took  7,000  prisoners  (Nov.  6),  OnI>K  5. 

which  be  devoted  himself  to  the  organizatk>n  of  at  LMthen,  with  S0,000 men,  be  attackid  mm 

his  states  and  hie  array,  the  advancement  of  tlio  Anstrians  (according  to  Kohlranscli),  ti'Vd  or 

arts,  agriculture,  manufactures,  <»>mnu>rce,  and  captured  21,000  of  their  nnmber,  aod  took 

•doeation,  the  amelioratloii  of  we  laws,  and  tbft  gims,  SO  ttmdMnh^  iod  4,000  wagoaa  Eolt 

increase  of  the  public  revenues.   lie  also  re-  in  1758  ho  ivr.s  nrrain  ready  fbractioB,  and  vitli 

annied  his  Uterary  occunntions,  and  wrote  his  87,000  troops  fought  almost  hand  to faudntk 

Memoirsof  the  House  or  Brandenburg^  (2  vols..  60,000  Rnsmns    Zomdort  •  liwailbiiOT' 

Berlin,  1761),  his  poem  of  the  "  Art  of  Wfir,'*  and  bloodiest  battle  of  t]ic  v,-r.r.   Fredm?  «- 

and  many  other  productions  in  prose  and  verse,  dered  that  no  quarter  ahould  bo  givi-n,  so  ^ 

Tbto  was  a  jieriod^  nevertlielesa,  of  constant  raged  was  he  wiUi  tlie  derostatioos  toanaH^ 

anxiety  and  insecurity ;  and  learning',  in  T7'f5,  1>y  the  invatlers  ;  nnrl  10,000  Russians ftniH I- 

that  a  new  coalition  was  forming  against  him,  000  Pmssiaas  lay  upon  thctidd,deaJor  wo^u- 

fVederio  at  once  prepared  fbr  tlie  enoonnter.  ed,  at  th«  dote  of  this  fbarfhl  day.  The  Bo- 

Although  at  the  moment  in  alliance  wi^li  Fr-inre  f-'an  survivors  abandoned  Prnssia  immcdiitek 

md  Sweden,  ho  resolved  to  rely  as  far  as  possi-  and  Frederic  marched  into  Saxooj.  II« 

ble  upon  himself  alooa.  Wholly  distratUng  tbt  beatea  fVwidi,'  Auttiln.  tnd  Rmian  aratofc 

French  ministry,  ho  turned  suddenly  to  l^ng-  turn,  ecrh  v:]th  niorc  tfmn  c^nb'c  hi-  f"^^" 

land.   ITis  offer  was  readily  accepted.   I^ssia  bat  close  upon  tlieae  triumphs  foik> wed  a 

thftw  off  France ;  and  En^and,  Anstrfa.   The  of  dteaatwi  wMoh  woold  have  overdirown  a? 

two  rejected  parties  forthwith  allied  themselvo<»,  otlior  ctmmiander.    At  dead  of  niglit 

and  the  whole  lace  of  affairs  was  changed,  surprised  and  terribly  defeated  at  UochkiKki, 

Swedta,  tiM  tool  of  fVtnoe,  followed  tbe  Freoeb  bat  nllyHif  to  an  ioendf bly  short  time  he  i» 

lending;  and  Frc<1err,  with  scarcely  6,000,000  cued  Dresden  from  in  overwhelming anntR 
subjects,  inclodiug  tlio  conquered  Sileslans,  1 
bimself  alone  on  the  continent  agi^tt  100. 

000.    It  v.-n^;  resolved  to  crn.<sli  him  ;  but   .    ^  ^,  

who  made  this  resolution  knew  little  of  the  upon  tbe  Oder,  Frederio  ntt^  roatcd  »tif 

prodigies  ofwhielitbltmm  was  capable.  Hebad  neradorf,  and  Beriln  ttt«d  onfyby  tb«  w 

foreseen  their  designs,  detected  all  their  secret  miraculous  enerrry.  Tl.e  5  th  year  saw  the 

intrigues,  and  resolved  to  strike  the  first  blow,  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  while  Frcder»«« 

Aooordincly,  in  June,  1750,  with  70,000  men,  great  battles  at  Tiefnits  tnd  Tergsn.  Tbew 

he  entered  Saxony,  and  commenced  the  famous  year  wn?  n1?n  tnif.ivnriMo,  but  bo  PtHl  feep* 

7  years'  war.   His  nrmy  had  grown  to  160,000  on.  The  circle  seemed  to  be  closinc  Mtw 

men.   His  enemies  could  bring  000,000  traopt  Mm,  and  be  gfewtavagewltb  despair, 

into  tlic  field,  and  there  was  not  a  politician  in  deserted  him,  Tint  Russia  withdrew  from  ik 

Enrope  who  did  not  look  upon  his  dostmotion  ooalition.   Frederic  broke  into  8ilcrii  tf^  f ' 

as  cerUin.  Be  bhnatlf  teaively  donl)«ed  H  ftated tbe  Anttrttatat Biditwitrf.  TheamM 

ITo  knew,  however,  that  ho  !i;ul  fnmo  advan-  of  Frrinen  were  mcnnwhilo  withdrawTi,  I^*** 

tages.    He  had  an  overflowing  treasury  at  dedaring  ftitore  neatralitiT ;  and  Pn»s»M«* 

MM^aodplentygf  iBOMjAooLEogland,  and  liHiilMii  ttiitil  riwie  Htll  lllib  I*"  ^ 
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impress  now  gavo  way,  and  in  Feb.  1763, 
peace  was  sigued  at  IlnberUburg,  leuviug  I'rad' 
«rio  in  ponession  of  Silesia,  the  sole  object,  short 
of  saving  Pras-Vm  itself,  for  wbicli  ho  bad  foiiglit. 
After  an  ab^ace  of  8  years  ho  re^ut«r«J  li«rliu 
in  triumph.  The  city  had  been  more  than  once 
plandered;  the  population  had  stiff  red  fri>?ht- 
talljr.    He  founa  the  aomber  of  lua  subjects 
diminislied  by  xV  t  *  ^ztfi  of  the  male  able- 
Votlied.  adults  had  died  upon  the  fiolf!  of  battle. 
Uoeaacka  and  Croats  had  slau|{hter«d  j  ouog  and 
old,  women  aad  ohildiin.  Yields  were  tmnowAS 
villages  and  Imnilets  were  deserts.    But,  say 
hiBtoriana,  f  rederio  did  not  ow«»  a  dolkr.  Hw 
lufe  oUeot  was  fbe  flioroiigli  rwtorttloa  and 
TCOIIfHazatioa  of  the  nrmj.    During  every  mo- 
ment ni  the  24  I'^iuaiatug  yean  of  JTreikric^s 
lifi^  hawaaamad  at  iH  vontfli  HkumenHos, 
moan  while,  were  oiuployed  with  equal  dcv.  i'ahx 
in  the  restoration  of  his  country.   The  corn 
wbkth  kad  been  prorided  for  dkebezt  campaign 
was  bestowed  forthwith  upon  the  destitute.  In 
SUeaia  tax<»  were  remitted  for  6  months ;  in 
Fomenuda  and  Ne  v  Brandonbttry  tor  S  yeaia* 
Immense  stuns  of  money  were  expended  in  a^cri- 
coitoral  and  indu^rial  inmro  vements ;  iu  all,  dur- 
loftteTeoMtiiderorhls  reign,  24,000,000thfllera. 
To  meet  rhe-io  and  otiier  similar  ends,  the  most 
Ttgld  economy  was  practised.   The  rmral  hooae- 
koU  was  M>  trngal  that  the  king  saved  aannaUjr 
fi*om  the  sum  appropriated  to  bis  court  nearly 
1,000,000  thalerSi  His  envoys  in  England  imd 
•Fmaoe  eaeh  had  aalacke  leas  than  $5,000  a  year. 
The  king  ]iiin>elf  had  but  one  fine  dress  during 
tlie  remainder  of  hia  life.  Shabby  old  garments 
aadsnuify  y  oUow  waistooats  were  his  diuly  wear ; 
nnd  when  it  was  found  at  his  death  that  bo  did 
not  poiSQSB  a  single  decent  shir^  he  was  bnried 
hi  one  belonging  to  Ma  ealrt  <to  eihamhn.  In 
cue  fancy  aluuo  was  he  ever  enticed  from  an 
excesa  of  economj ;  this  w«a  bis  love  of  build- 
ing Ha  waa  himself  the  great  exeoplir  of 
inoastry.    Tn  euty  lionrs  in  the  2-i  bo  spent  in 
some  active  bodily  or  mental  empkiyment.  He 
ffoee  at  4,  and  retired  at  midnight  Dinner  waa 
the  scene  of  intellectual  activity,  a  school  of 
wUand  diaoQsaion.  Beligious  persecation  waa 
vofaiawii  la  Ilia  dominions ;  perfect  order  reign- 
ed  throughout;  property  was  secure;  speech 
and  the  preaa  were  free.   Lampoons  and  libels 

00  himaeif  he  wholly  disregarded.  My  people 
and  I,"  he  said,  "  understand  each  other.  They 
are  to  sa/  what  thev  like,  and  X  am.  to  do  what 

1  like.**  Ofaeaip  and  speedy  Jitttioe  waa  admbk* 
istered.  In  coramerciju  policy  and  international 
law  he  was  in  advance  of  hia  time.  Devoted 
aa  he  waa  to  letters,  he  never  attowed  the  pas- 
sion for  literature  to  divert  biiu  from  duty. 
He  had  no  knowledge  of  the  force  of  the  Ger- 
man language,  and  spoke  of  It  with  contempt. 
Yet  ho  never  wrote  Froneh  correctly.  Kespect- 
able  as  he  waa  aa  a  historian,  and  volutninous  as 
a  versifier,  he  never  learned  to  spoil  the  language 
which  ho  idolized.  It  has  been  said  of  bira 
that  in  action  he  was  a  German  prince,  and  in 
qpeodalioA  a  Jtm^  pbUosopher.  In  the  year 
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was  contomplatod  the  dismombcrmnnt  of 
Poland.  It  originated  between  Frederio  and 
Oathaiiae  of  Bnaaia ;  Ibr  It  la  eertidn  that  a 
most  unwilling  consent  was  wrung  from  "Nfaria 
Theresa.  FrMerio  took  possession  of  hm  sbane 
in  Sept.  17T9,  and  iasned  in  justiQcation  of  him- 
self a  manifesto  so  vain,  that  it  has  been  called 
an  iQSult  added  to  the  iiyury.  No  other  war^ 
nice  event  oocnrred,  exo^t  the  thr^itening  of 
another  war  with  Austria  on  tlie  subject  of  the 
Bavarian  succession.  The  emperor  Joseph  U. 
laid  dalm  to  it,  and  entered  Savaria  with  aa 
army  in  177S.  Frederic  interpo^n:"!  ns  protr rtor 
of  the  rightful  heir,  the  duke  of  Ddux  Ponts* 
Soma  akirmiahea  enaned,  when  Maria  Thereaa 
prevailed  upon  her  son  to  forego  his  claims, 
reaoe  was  acoordinglj  si^ined.  May  IS,  I779t 
Later  iraporfcant  pabBo  acta  of  Us  Me  were  tiki 
c^tablisJiment,  in  1785,  of  the  po  callpil  confedl^ 
eration  of  prinoes  (jF\lr«^<!»ufuQ^  and  a  trca^ 
with  the  Unitad  mas  of  Amanoa,  embodying 
the  most  elevated  principles  of  internationu 
rights.  Without  much  commonitr  of  political 
aentiraMit,  he  was  fHendlf  to  the  Amertoan  pi^ 

triot=:,  imi\  ;,'nvo  evidence  of  hia  dislike  of  Brit- 
policy  iu  employing  Uessian  troops  acroaa 
the  Atlantic,  by  levying  the  aame  toll  par  head 
upon  the  recruits  which  passed  through  his  do- 
mintoos  as  was  chai;ged  upon  "boudit  and  sold 
eatde.**  Washington  eomnaaded  nis  admira- 
tion, and  Mount  A\  rnon  received  among  its 
treasures  a  Prussian  sword  of  honor,  ibrwarded 
ftom  Potadam  with  the  words:  "IVom  the  old- 
est general  in  the  world  to  the  greatest."  Fred- 
eric died  a^r  a  severe  attack  of  dropsy,  at  the 
age  of  74 ;  he  left  aochildran  by-  his  wife,  witik 
whom  bo  never  cohabited,  and  was  therefore 
succeeded  by  a  nephew,  Frederic  William  II.,  to 
whom  he  left  a  traaaory  oontafadng  a  surplus  of 
72,000,000  thalers,  an  army  of  220,000  men,  a 
territory  increased  by  29,000  sq.  m.,  and  a  peo- 
ple Indaatrlons,  intelligent,  and  hsppy.  On  Ida 
accession  he  haiid  3,240,000  stibjects ;  at  his  death 
the  number  exceeded  6,000,000.  IHs  works  wera 
p^Ushed  hywderof  the  king  of  Prnana,  tmdtr 
tho  auspices  of  the  royal  academy  of  sciences 
(30  vols.,  Berlin,  1846-'57).  Extensive  works 
on  Frederic  have  been  written  br  Kdb  aad 
Preuss.  Of  Carlyle's  •*  History  of  Frederic,"  to 
be  completed  in  4  vols.,  2  Yoik  have  been  pub- 
lished (Aug.  1859).  I^ieiM  ier  (horn  umi 
Eatharina  IL,  by  Kurd  von  ScblOzerof  St, 
tersbuig,  appeared  in  Berlin  in  1859. 

FRSDI^TO  WILUAM II.,  king  of  Pma^ 
born  Sept.  25,  1743,  died  Xov.  19,  1797.  lie 
was  the  grandson  of  Frederic  WilUam  L,  n^bew 
of  FVaderlo  the  Ckeai^  and  eon  of  tha  pmoe  Au- 
gustus William,  who,  liaving  incurred  the  re- 
sentment of  hia  brother  the  king  bj  an  unsuo- 
cessfViI  retreat  irfter  the  disastrons  battle  of 
Collin  (1757),  eliortly  after  'lit  1.  Fredorio 
William,  having  become  heir  prtssomptive  to 
his  nnde,  reorived  from  him  but  rare  marka  of 
cordiality  or  affection,  was  rather  austerely  ed- 
ucated, and  often  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  of 
the  war  daring  the  last  period  of  the  7  jrean^ 
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straggle.  He  enjoyed  little  freedom  in  the  sec- 
ond and  peaceM  half  of  Fredericks  reign,  was 

obliged  to  repudiate  his  first  wife,  Elizabeth  of 
Brunswick,  because  of  ill  conduct,  and  lived  in 
a  circle  of  his  own.  in  which  some  viiiaiiarios 
of  the  then  powerfully  organized  sect  of  illuini- 
nati  were  particularly  ooowiouous,  who  main- 
tidned  thelrinflnence  over  him  even  after  his  ac- 
cession to  the  throne.  Thbtook  place  on  Aug.  1 7, 
1766.  Freed  from  his  longcouUnued  restraint, 
the  new  king  gave  himself  up  without  modera- 
tion to  liii)  voluptuous  inclinations.  Mistresses 
and  favorites  reigned  in  the  court  and  squander- 
ed the  treasures  of  the  state.  The  favor  of  the 
people  he  sought  to  gain  by  ostentatioos  mild- 
ness ;  even  the  discipline  of  the  anuy,  so  re- 
nowned under  Frederic,  was  relaxed.  The  first 
important  act  of  his  policy  abroad,  which  was 
but  slightly  influenced  by  the  energetic  minis- 
ter Uorzberg,  was  to  reinstate  iu  power  hie 
brother-in-law  the  stadtholder  of  the  Kcther^ 
lands,  who  had  been  deposed  by  tlie  nntl-Orange 

£arty.  A  Prussian  army  under  the  duke  of 
Imnswick  entered  Holland,  occupied  Amster- 
dam, and  restored  the  ftncient  order  of  thinp*, 
which  was  confirmed  by  a  treaty  concluded  in 
1783,  at  the  Ila:.  u< ,  l)y  Prussia,  England,  and 
Holland.  Alarmed  by  the  alliance  of  the  em- 
peror Joseph  II.  with  Catharine  II.  of  Russia, 
and  by  the  successes  of  the  Russians  in  the  war 
against  Turkey,  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
latter  power  guaranteeing  all  its  possessions. 
An  army  was  assembled  in  Silesia,  near  the  Bo- 
hemian frontier.  Before  the  outbreak  of  tlio 
war,  however,  Frederic  William  wavered,  and 
finally  restored  Ids  good  understanding  with 
Austria  by  the  treaty  of  Reichcubaeh  (1790), 
ooucluded  with  the  successor  of  Joscpli,  Ix'opold 
II.,  who  soon  aim  nude  peace  with  the  Porte. 
Russia,  however,  was  allowed  to  oontiu'ic  licr 
operatious  undisturbed,  and  thu  cucourugiug 
promises  made  to  the  Belgian  patriots  were  soon 
forgotten.  Ilcrzberg  resignea.  The  int<»rviow 
at  Pilnitz  with  the  emperor  (17'J1)  prepared 
the  first  coalition  aglUnst  the  French  revolution. 
The  hostile  operat!on«i  began  in  the  spring;  of 
1793.  The  duke  of  Brunswick  entered  i  ranee 
in  Jane ;  the  king  and  the  crown  prince,  thtt 
son  of  his  second  wife,  Louisa  of  Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, joined  him  soon  after.  Want  of  harmony 
Knd  repeated  blunders  on  the  part  of  the  alliM, 
revolutionary  fan.iticism  and  tlio  skill  of  the  com- 
manders on  the  f-ide  of  the  French,  soon  turned 
the  scale  in  favor  of  the  latter,  compelling  Fred- 
eric William  to  keep  the  defen-^ivp.  nnd  finally 
to  conclude  the  treaty  of  Basel  {^l  l'Jd)  with  the 
republic,  in  which  haoedod  his  territories  beyond 
the  lihiue,  contracting  for  future  indemnities  and 
a  kind  of  protectorate  over  northern  Germany. 
His  partlolpfltion  in  the  affairs  of  Poland,  Aokto 
and  treacheron<»  rt'^  1ih  policy  was,  wns  produc- 
tive of  mure  advautageous  results.  Having  en- 
•ouraged  tiM  so-called  Long  Polish  diet  in  its 
cfibrts  to  regenerate  the  state  and  to  tnako  it 
independent  of  Russia,  by  a  treaty  in  which  he 
Coannteed  Ita  integriiy  (1790),  fa*  alUrwwd, 


when  engaged  in  the  war  with  Foace,  ionni  it 
won  (sonTeirfout  and  hkmpo  pnoAtaUe  to  thi:t 

the  prey  with  Russia  and  Austria.  He  nurebed 
his  army  into  P<^d^  and  Mtively  promoted  the 
seoond  and  Hind  diainawthMmflm  if  tlio  so* 

happy  republic  (l793-"'9o).  Uh  slijie  wslaige, 
extending  to  the  Kiemen,  and  iodndiof  th« 
capital,  Warsaw.  Thaaa  «at«  aad  tb  «itnr- 
agance  of  the  court  exhausted  the  finiMeiof 
Prussia,   intolerant  edicts  and  sems  nschc- 
tions  of  the  press  contributed  to  make  his  Te(A 
unpopular.   It  must,  however,  be  ackaowle^pd 
that  it  was  not  without  merit  in  devekiping 
resources  of  the  state  and  the  welfve  of  the 
people  by  useful  internal  improvment«.  1^ 
luridical  organization  of  Prussia  was  ak>jni^ 
ly  promoted  under  Frederic  William. 

FREDERIC  WILLIAM  HI.,  sonaadsaccator 
of  the  preceding,  bom  Aug.  8, 1770,  £ad  )m 
7,  1S40.   Educated  with  oare  hj  his  virtaw 
mother,  Louisa  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  b«  baduB- 
ple  opportunity  of  comparing,  at  the  conrtiof 
Frodei  ic  the  Great  and  of  his  father,  the  ofipo- 
aite  ^nfluenco  of  royal  virtues  and  vices  npot 
the  affairs  of  his  state ;  and  he  early  cootncted 
tlie  love  of  order,  discipline,  economy,  and  labor, 
w^ieh  in  after  time  contributed  no  littk  to  tiw 
pro^jfRTity  of  Ins  people.   He  accompoia&liia 
father  to  the  conference  of  Pilnitz,  aid  la  tto 
army  of  the  first  coalition  against  France,  ni 
in  1793  married  the  beautiful  and  accomplkWi 
princess  Louisa  of  Mecklenburg-Streliti,  liv 
his  aooaarion  to  the  throne  (1797)  tbo  ui  bt  pop- 
ular queen  of  Pru^isia.  The  great  task  of  tkyr 
reigu  was  to  purge  tho  court  and  the  aiuM^ 
tion  of  the  oreatiires  and  abases  of  the  preceding 
Tliis  was  done  with  energy.  The  anpopda 
e  dicts  restricting  the  press  and  thefl»sdn«rfl^ 
ligious  instruction  were  abrogated,  and  eoowxDy 
and  order  restored  in  the  administratiaik 
Ills  furoigu  policy  tho  young  king  miiBlrilii 
the  neotnliiy  imposed  by  the  treaty  of  Btvr: 
tlio  temporary  stipulations  of  which  were  ng* 
detiuito  by  the  treaty  of  Luneville  (1801).  W 
its  cessions  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kliine.  ?ni> 
Fi.i  Foon  after  received  ample  oompeoaauoMtt 
small  territories  deprived  of  their  indepen^** 
aa  members  of  the  empire  by  decree  of  the 
manic  diet.    Satisfied  with  hb  acqmsUkm^ 
political  inllueuce  in  tho  north  of  fl«i«iJt 
Frederic  William  refused  *<> 
alition  against  Franco  which  w«i  <K»M  *f 
England,  liusbia,  and  Austria,  Bat  wb«  ■» 
French  armies  had  infringed  the  noutra!:!; 
the  Prngslan  territories,  Frederic  Wiiliy^ 
cretly  alUal  hims«h'  with  Alexander  of  lt«*i 
during  a  sudden  Tiait  of  the  latter  at  lierto. 
Hesitation,  however,  spoiled  the  otfect  «t 
alliance,  and  tlio  battk  of  AustcrliU  was  W- 
lowed  by  a  now  treaty  with  Napoleen 
1S05).    Ceding  Anspach,  Cleves,  and  Ueaici*- 
tel,  it  received  lianover  from  the  conqueror 
The  conaeqoenc*!  of  this  exchange  was  '^wi 
Napoleon  wanted,  a  declaration  ni 
Enirlaud  against  Prussia.    The  '[*■*; 
embfoilad  with  Sweden.  Hftfing  tfwr*' 
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rith  thr-c  enemies,  Frcderie  William  mode 
eremptory  demands  on  Napoleon  in  behalf  of 
!ie  iiwtraliftf  of  his  state  aiia  ite  allies  in  north* 
m  Germany.  Nr^jioleon  answered  with  prompt 
osUlities,  and  tlie  battles  of  Jeua  and  Auerstiidt 
ere  both  fonght  on  Oct.  14, 1 806.  The  powers 
il  Prussian  nrniv  vrm  broken,  Berlin  was  occa- 
ied  bj  the  enemy,  and  the  fortresses  surrender- 
1  at  the  first  summons.  The  aid  of  Alexander 
aa  of  little  avail.  ^Vfter  a  winter  campaign  in 
russian  Poland  and  the  indecisive  battles  of 
ultosk  (Dec  26)  and  Eflau  (Feb.  8,  1807), 
apoleon  oonqnered  peace  by  tho  battle  of 
riedland,  won  on  the  anniverbary  of  Karengo 
rone  14).  The  treaty  of  Tilsit  ^July)  saerifioed 
no  half  of  Prussia,  part3  of  winch  were  tran  -- 
»rmed  into  the  dochy  of  Warsaw,  aud  others 
ttaehed  to  the  king^m  of  Westphalia.  The 
tlicr  half  remaiued  for  years  in  the  linmls  of 
le  conqueror,  and  was  treated  as  a  subdued 
roTinoe.  The  king,  who  uMd  a  vMi  with  the 
neon  to  Alexander,  could  not  return  to  his 
ipital  before  1809.  This  gloomy  period,  bow* 
ror,  became  one  of  tho  iiMitnieoes>fiil  in  the 
i^itory  of  the  state  by  a  series  of  salutary  and 
aergetic  reforms,  undertaken  and  executed 
artiealarly  under  the  odebratod  mintsten 
tein  aud  liardenberg.  P(  rf  lorn  was  abolished, 
le  towns  obUuned  some  iudependeiKse  in  the 
laaagement  of  tiieir  own  ajflfiurs  throngh  tAty 
■prc>eatatires,  the  royal  doiiuiins  were  sold, 
:>UTents  aud  eccl«iii>iai>ltcal  foundations  convert- 
1  into  state  property,  palilio  inatraetion  was 
rganiced,  ana  the  new  Tiniversity  of  Berlin 
mnded.  The  new  system  of  military  organi- 
■tkm  of  Pnania  had  abo  its  origin  in  tiiai 
cn*"^  Tti  1810  the  kinj?  lost  his  wife,  the 
dthlul  companion  of  his  misfortunes.  In  1812 
e  waaooin^aUedtoaldKaiKiIeoawlflianannrf 
lainst  Russia.  Forming  the  left  of  the  {ireat 
rcnch  army  of  invasion,  it  was  aared  on  the 
}treat  by  a  special  ammgement  between  ita 
iminan'li-r,  YdtI;,  ant]  Dioliit-rli,  York  was  of- 
cially  blaineil,  but  soon  received  a  due  acknowl- 
Igment  of  bis  patrioUo  aet  HaTiiig  trana- 
trred  his  resif!«nirc  to  Breslmi  f^nn.  I^^IO), 
rederio  William  now  issued  hiii  famous  pro- 
(amaHon,  whieh  waa  answered  by  a  general 
>injr  of  tho  nation  nrrainst  France.  The  capi- 
d  of  Prussia  alone  is  said  to  have  oontribnted 
Ibreo  of  10,000  men.  Fovtnnately,  prndont 
leasures  had  Icon  adopted  in  secret  to  pre- 
are  for  the  struggle.  The  youth,  meeting  pn- 
atdy,  had  been  ufllad  in  the  naa  of  arma  In 
nail  detachments.  Thus  the  power  of  t!io 
eopie  answered  to  their  wilL  The  militia 
aving  been  aommoned,  war  agidmtPranoe  waa 

edared  on  Marrh  !7.  The  situation  had  ita 
angera.  The  Frouch  stUl  held  the  fortresses 
f  Pnisaia  and  Poland;  their  army  in  tho  domln- 
>f  tho  hing  still  amounted  to  60,000,  But 
tie  hour  of  sueoess  had  passed  for  JHapoleoo. 
he  oonllnnal  daoertion  of  hia  affiea  aemd  to 
Lrengthen  the  phalanx  of  tho  coalition  after 
very  defeat  of  his  armies.  His  enormooa  new 
>vi«a  wcM  notaoffioiant  to  oovar  the  axinor* 
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dinary  losses,  and  to  face  so  many  enemtcs.  Tho 
Prussians  fonght  bravely  in  various  engasemcnta 
in  181S  and  1814  (see  BtHonnt),  and  &e  king 
often  prave  proofe  of  per^)nal  activity  and  cour- 
age. He  entered  Par  id  wiili  his  allies,  accom- 
panied Alexander  on  his  visit  to  England,  made, 
m  Aug.  1814,  a  trinm])hal  entry  into  his  capi- 
tal, and  repaired  to  the  congress  of  Vienna. 
The  stipulationa  of  thia  congress  conferred  on 
Prussia  greater  power  than  it  possessed  hofore 
the  wars,  enlarging  it  particularlv  witli  parts  of 
Saxony,  one  of  the  last  idliea  of  Napoleon.  The 
sudden  return  of  the  oaptivo  of  Elba  called  the 
Prussian  army  again  to  arms,  and  BlQcher,  after 
his  previous  defeat,  appeared  at  Waterloo  in 
time  to  finish  the  great  struggle.  Tho  last  25 
years  of  the  reign  of  Frederic  William  form  a 

fertod  of  undisturbed  peace  and  prosperity  for 
'russia.  Closely  allied  with  t}te  f  7ar  Alexan- 
der, and  afterward  with  tiicliolos,  the  kingpur- 
aned  a  policy  of  strlet  oonaervatisro.  Ifud  waa 
done  for  internal  improvements,  little  for  polit- 
ical reform.  Revolutionary  agitations,  wher- 
ever they  manifested  thmnselveSjWere  soppreeMd 
■with  severity.  Science,  however,  was  patron- 
ized, and  Uie  king  could  boast  of  tho  friendship 
of  the  Hnmboldta.  The  last  years  of  hhi  reign 
were  a^'itated  by  a  strife  witli  the  Koman Catho- 
lic clerg}'.  The  eldest  of  his  4  sons  succeeded 
him  aa  Ftaderie  WiUicm  TV.  One  of  hia 
daughters  wa<  married  to  the  emperor  Nicholas. 
In  1824  he  had  formed  a  morganatic  marriage 
with  the  conntesa  Angoata  of  Earrach,  wlioin 
he  made  duchess  of  Liefrnitz. 

FKiilDEBIO  WILLIAM  lY.,  son  and  snooea- 
eor  of  the  praoading,  bom  Oot  16,  1795.  He 
received  n  careful  scientific  education,  though 
his  boyhood  was  passed  in  tho  most  disastroua 
period  of  Prussian  hiatory,  and  bia  youth  in 
that  of  tho  great  struggle  against  Napoleon. 
Ancillon,  DelbrQck,  Schamhorst)  Knosebeck, 
Bftvigny,  lUtter,  and  Ranch  were  among  hia 
teachers  in  phil  =ophy,  belles-lettres,  military 
science,  politicai  economy,  and  art.  He  was 
often  preaent  on  the  aoene  of  action  during  the 
last  campaign  against  Napoleon,  became  famil- 
iarly acquainted  with  many  distinguished  men 
of  his  age,  of  whom  Hnmboldt  remuned  attaehed 
to  liini  throngh  life,  and  developed  his  taste  for 
'the  line  arts  whUe  residing  in  Paris  aller  its  oc- 
onpatlon  by  ^e  alUea,  andon  a  journey  to  Italy 
in  1828.  Admitted  to  the  councils  of  his  father, 
he  evinced  a  marked  independence  of  opinioa 
with  much  adrnfadatrakive  ability.  Aa  mUHary 
govern  or  r  f  Pomeranin,  hi  -  nfTaliility  gained  him 
ffcneral  popularity.  Great  expectations  had 
been  formed  of  hia  fotnre  eareer  when  he  ano> 
coedod  to  the  thrcine  (June  7,  1840).  His  first 
solemn  doclaratiuu  at  Konigsbei^,  a  limited 
polMoal  amnosty,  the  reinstating  St  Amdt,  the 
old  liberal  poet,  the  reappointment  to  office  of 
the  popular  lieutenant-general  Von  Boycn,  tho 
eonoUiatory  termination  of  a  difflenltr  be- 
tween'the  state  and  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy, 
were  Iteiled  with  applause;  but  the  aopointr 
mcDt  of  atatawan  like  HaaNopflug  and  fiteb- 
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horn,  the  patronage  bestowed  on  tlM  aobUitST* 
as  well  as  on  the  repreMntatireB  of  hkitontf- 

co-romantic  and  piettstio  schools,  the  dismissal 
of  Brono  Bauer  from  his  professorship^  tbe  sos- 

Sensiim  of  Braun,  the  expulsion  iroa  the  king- 
om  of  Prussian  and  non-Prussian  democrats, 
among  others  of  Uerwegfa.  Itzstein,  and  Ueoker, 
the  severe  application  of  literary  censorship, 
and  the  cordial  relations  of  the  court  with  tho 
czar  Nicholas,  the  brother-in-law  of  the  kioft 
soon  destroyed  the  hopes  of  the  liberal  part 
the  nation.  An  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  king 
hy  tiie  dismissed  burgomaster  Tscheoh  in  1844 
was  punished  with  death.  The  development 
given  to  tho  representation  by  provindal  States, 
which  had  been  introduced  under  the  preced- 
ing reign,  by  the  convocation  of  their  stand- 
ing committees  in  1842,  and  by  the  convocation 
of  the  united  provincial  estates  of  the  kingdom 
in  Feb.  1847,  Was  made  less  significant  by  the 
distinct  declaration  of  the  king  that  the  repre- 
sentatives, far  from  becoming  legislators,  would 
be  allowed  only  to  give  advice  to  the  unlimited 
•overeign,  and  that  he  would  never  con^nt  to 
bind  his  inherited  authority  by  a  written  com- 
pact. Periodical  meetings  of  the  imitcd  asseui- 
mj  were  adced  for  in  vain.  Tho  government, 
though  granting  general  toleration,  declared 
against  the  separation  of  the  church  from  the 
•tftte,  and  tho  emancipation  of  the  Jews,  and 
avowedly  sought  to  rule  the  kingdom  in  con- 
formity with  the  views  of  the  scliool  generally 
loiown  as  pieUsts.  Much  more  was  dune  for  the 
material  interests  of  tiie  state  ttirough  internal 
improvements,  commercial  union  with  foreign 
states,  and  the  commercial  union  with  tho  north 
of  Germany  {ZoUtertin\  which  also  extended 
the  political  influence  of  Prussia.  Tlie  Polish 
eompiraqr  of  1S46,  which  threatened  the  eastern 
WMsessions  of  tlie  king,  was  detected  in  time  in 
uo  duchy  of  Posen ;  the  outbreak  in  the  same 
province  was  easily  suppressed  ;  the  insurgents 
of  Cracow,  who  laid  down  their  arms  on  Prus- 
iiaa  territory,  were  treated  with  rigor.  The 
Mople  were  already  politically  agitated  by  the 
lively  discussions  of  the  diet  (from  April  11  to 
Juno  23,  1B47),  and  of  its  standing  committees, 
assembled  Jan.  18, 1 84  S,  and  also  by  tlie  trial  of 
the  insurrection  istH  of  Posen,  and  of  Mieros- 
lawski,  the  destined  leader  of  tho  Polish  movo^ 
ment,  as  well  as  by  the  victory  of  the  liberals  in 
BwitaerUmd  over  the  Sondcrbund^  the  constitu- 
tional movements  in  Italy,  and  tlie  revolution 
in  Sicily,  when  tho  news  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion of  Feb.  24  involved  the  whole  of  Germany 
in  a  flame.  Tho  popular  movement  was  vior 
lorious  all  over  the  south-west  and  south  of  the 
oonfederation,  before  Frederic  William  was 
forced  to  yield  to  its  irresistible  current.  Even 
after  the  fall  of  Mettemich  in  Vienna  (March 
13),  he  was  determined  to  maintain  his  royal 
aothoribr,  and  to  grant  liberties  only  as  free 
gifts.  Threatening  ponular  gatherings  in  Ber- 
lin were  dispersed  by  his  faithful  soldibry  bo- 
fora  1m  proclaimed  the  fireed<nn  of  the  press 
and  Um  pranliacf  A  ohnfe  in  tl»i«of  tr^ 


Xhase  concessions  vera  itedrrf 
•with  anttwuiB—,  Iwt  the  people  bUU  denaadrf 

the  removal  of  the  hated  troops  fromtiieapjlii^ 
and  for  this  porpgae  a  d^utatioaof  otiMain. 

piipsd  to  tlw  pilaaa  (March  18X  Tkib  «  craH 
of  people  assembled  before  it.  Tiit  (iepnt^iaa 
was  rsfased  admittance^  and  iaidiaifeiiTiiice4 
from  A*  Mot  af  tila  iMdaet  to  dMT  t^e  f  Ilea 
Some  ahotaware  firc-a.  InunediittlrtlKpeo. 
pie  dlrijMNd.     oveiy  dicectiaa  vkk  tm  d 
**T^FeaaMil  they  ars waMarmg mI 
Hundreds  of  barricmlcs  were  erected  inafav 
hours^  the  arsenal  was  stormed,  sod  sMoa 
fight  ensued,  wlridi  nged  till  tas  moniBgtf 
the  next  day,  when  the  king  cemmaadtd 
retreat  <tf  the  troops  and  thMrnawvil  froatb 
city.  The  corpees  of  the  iidkn  oonbstintivai 
carried  into  the  courtyard  of  tliepalaff.iDdtai 
king  was  compelled  to  appear  beam  tlM&ritk 
uncovered  head ;  the  pause  af  kb  tiaa  iwj 
unpopular  brother,  tho  prince  of  Flaai^n 
declared  national  property.  Thsmioiiiyva 
dismissed,  a  civic  guard  organiMd,Bdai» 
eral  amnesty  granted.   Hicroslavski,  viwM 
been  sentenced  to  death,  was  carried  it  tni^k 
through  the  streets  of  Berlin,  and  W4)kw 
sociates  left  the  prison  with  him,  and  bsskaed 
to  Poeen  to  commence  tho  restoratiiaeiF<)llB^ 
the  new  ministry  promising  its  aiMiitan.  Tk 
king  now  openly  and  ostentatioa'lj 
his  purpose  to  tako  the  lead  in  Geaau;; 
diet  was  again  assembled  (April  SX  to  ddk^ 
rate  a  new  election  law.   It  was  di:»solYed  lAier 
the  passage  of  that  law  on  April  6,  sad  tc» 
stitneut  assemUy  was  convei^  ia  Ber8B()li|f 
22),  while  the  delegates  of  Prosgia  al^o  t\fx- 
ed  in  the  national  German  parlianeatTkickii 
Frankfort-on-the-Main  had  supewediiflsdW 
of  the  princes  {Bundestag).    Pni>Man  tr 
were  sent  to  Schleswig-Ilolstein  to  uaA  lii 
German  inhabitants  in  their  revolt  sfiKitf  A* 
king  of  Denmark.    In  Posen,  howerer.  vkw* 
the  Poles  had  risen  in  a  blooi^  iMSiwBM^ 
the  troops  restored  order  after  fcri«n««ii* 
with  the  half-unarmed  hands  under  Mieroriiv- 
ski  (April  and  May).   This  was  the  ra^ 
tionary  victory.   Others foUoved.  "WMini 
revolution  was  losing  its  tims  in  eo(lk:^<i  ^(«» 
making,  framing  of  constitutioni,  sad  w^^ff 
on  the  reorganization  of  Gwroaay  is  • 
empire;  in  the  aasemblias  of  Fnu  kfi  rt.  Bot^ 
Vienna,  and  elsewhere ;  while  it  was 
its  power  in  party  strifes  and 
takings,  and  degenerating  throaph  tk  ti 
of  the  ponulace,  the  govcmmeota,  wfcia** 
maintained  their  amiieis  paved  the 
complete  re^on^on  of  their  power  byyfjj 
untkr^tanding,    skilf^il  connter-rfT0W*g 
manteuvres,  continually  changing  "f""^^ 
and  varying  programmea  In  Prussia  li#  f* 
who,  by  their  xeal,  activity,  or  popalsntj, »» 
assisted  the  government  during  the  dsigW* 
period  of  the  revolution,  were  the  rm^ 
Cnmphansen.  Pfhel,  Radowiti,  Brandeali** 
and  Maoteuffel,  and  the  generahW^^^ 
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le  army  and  tiie  growing  dMirf  for  order  nmoog 
10  waakhkroUMBes,  by  the  rModott  !a  Bnm^ 

id  the  sucoesaes  of  tho  Austrian  govormnent 
i  Prague,  Lombardj,  and  Vienaai  f  redoris 
rniiazn  prorogued  the  PraeslMi  eowitittMiiltth 

inibly,  transferring  it  to  the  ti  l^vn  of  Branden- 
arg,  closed  ita  aeasiona  bj  an  anned  £oroe  ander 
rrangel  (NVmmiber),  and  ftatSfy  ^tt«ie)t<ed  ft 
lortly  after  its  renssenibling  in  Brandenburg 
!>ec.  6),  promulgating  a  liberal  ooaatUatiga  ot 
Is  own  (octroyirte  Verfcmvng).  Tbe'laat  aet 
'  the  assjcmbly  of  Berlin,  tho  decreo  ordering 
le  reAisal  of  taxeaCNov.  Id ),  remained  withont 
feet ;  the  new  deetiwia  took  place  according 
>  tho  king's  constitution,  and  tho  two  chnm- 
srs  were  convened  in  Berlin  (Feb.  26,  1849X 
hiohrenudnedinaati^trf^ege.  Of  these  tlM 
►vrer  house  was  still  too  revolutionary,  and  both 
ere  dissolved  (April  27).  In  the  mean  time 
le  king  had  not  only  abandoned  the  cause  of 
chleswig-Holstein  by  the  armistice  of  Mabnoe, 
ut  had  also  refused  to  accept  the  heredttai^ 
nperial  crown  of  Qermany  offered  him  (March 
3)  by  the  Frankfort  parliament.  The  Prus- 
an  army  nbw  suppressed  tho  revolution  in 
Dresden,  after  a  bloody  struggle  of  3  days  ( May), 
ad  in  tho  Palatinate  and  S^aden  (Juno),  while 
.  vfus  almost  a  mere  spectator  in  the  renewed 
:,raggle  in  Sohleswig-Holstein.  A  confedera- 
on  of  Prussia  with  Saxony  and  Hanover 
Dreikdnigtbundy  confederation  of  three  kingsl 
ad  some  minor  northern  states,  fbrmed  Miaroh 
6^  was  hailed  by  the  so  called  party  of  Gotha 
jagern,  Dahlmonn,  &c.)  as  the  last  anchor  of 
ope  for  a  union  of  Germany.  It  ended  in 
iilaro.  OppoHcd  by  Austria  and  its  southern 
ili^  it  was  given  up  by  Saxony,  Hanover,  and 
Him;  ita  parliament  of  Erfdrt  assembled  in 
ain  (^iarch  20,  1850).  Frederic  WilliaiTT,  who 
ml  in  the  mean  time  convoked  a  new  Prussian 
ssembly  and  confirmed  a  new  constitution 
rith  his  royal  oath  (Feb.  (i),  followed  for  some 
ime  a  more  popular  course  in  the  sSSskn  of 
(ease-Cassel  (October),  but  soon  yielded  to  the 
!ireat9  of  Austria  and  her  allies  (November). 
)rder  was  restored  in  Hesse  and  Schleswig- 
lolstein,  and  the  ancient  (Germanic  diet  waa 
nee  more  established  in  Frankfort  The  rev- 
Intion  was  over.  A  second  attempt  on  the  life 
S  the  lung  by  Sefelogo  (1850)  had  no  connection 
rith  it.  Only  Neufcn&tel  remained  with  Switz* 
rland  as  a  conquest  of  the  movement,  and  was 
nally,  after  some  threats  of  war  in  1857,  ceded 
o  that  republic.  Tho  policy  of  the  government 
ras  peaceful,  and  Prussia  took  no  part  in  the 
far  in  Turkey,  though  it  participated  in  the 
•eaoe  of  Paris  (1856).  The  constitution  was 
nodified  and  remoaified ;  tho  revolutionarjr 
lembers  of  the  assembly  of  1848,  Jaooby  and 
^lora,  were  persecuted ;  the  nobility  {die  Jun- 
^r)  and  the  pietists  received  new  influence ; 
be  freedom  of  the  press  and  of  religion  waa 
ircumscribed.  In  1 857  the  king  waa  sei/ed  by 
.  malady  connected  with  temporary  insanity, 
rUch  increasing  by  degrees,  compelled  him 


nent  of  affiurs,  and  to  repair  fbr  the  restora* 
tion  of  bis  health  to  the  Tyrol  and  subsequent- 
ly to  Italy.  His  marriage  with  Elizabeth,  prin- 
oess  of  Bavaria,  being  without  issue,  his  brother 
WiDiam,  prince  of  Prussia,  bom  March  23, 
1797,  became  regent.  The  son  of  the  regent, 
andlieirpresnmptive  to  the  throne  in  case  of  the 
expected  abdication  of  the  king,  Prince  Frederic 
"William  (bom  Oct.  18, 1881),  married  Victoria, 
prince  royal  of  Great  ^riteia  (bom  No>w  SL 
1840),  Jan.  26,  1858. 

V.  8AXONT. 

i^DERIO  m,,  surnamed  the  Wise,  elector 
of  Saxony,  bom  bk  Torgau,  Jan,  17,  140:3,  died 
May  5,  1525.  IT*  succeeded  his  fother  Ernest, 
in  1486,  only  in  a  jMirt  of  his  ptMsessions,  gov- 
erning the  TCtt  In  common  with  his  brother 
John  the  Constant,  M'ho  also  became  his  suc- 
eeasor.  Ue  was  the  founder  of  tbe  imiversity 
of  Wittenberg,  and  though  not  an  avowed  aa- 
hcrent  of  the  reformation,  greatly  promoted  it 
"bj  his  prokeotioB.  He  procured  s^oty  for  La- 
wer  dvrfnf  the  diet  ofworms,  and  subsequent- 
ly slieltered  liim  in  the  c;istlo  1  f  Wartburp.  His 
iofloenoe  with  the  eu^peror  Charles  Y.  was  doe 
partieoltriy  to  ^  efraamstance  that  after  the 
death  of  Ma-ximilian  I.  l  o  )iad  refused  to  accept 
the  crown  of  Germanjf,  which  waa  conferred, 
according  to  his  adviee,  upon  tiiafc  monarda. 
Tho  peasants*  War  emMtltved  tha  iMt  daya  «f 
hie  life. 

YSeSSmStW  AUOUSTUS  I.,  Ist  king  of 
Saxnnv,  eldest  son  of  tho  elector  Frederic 
Christian,  horn  Deo.  23, 1750,  died  May  6, 1627. 
He  anooeeded  hb  fktherin  Dec.  1763,  under  the 
tutelage  of  Prince  Xaver,  was  declared  of  age 
Sept.  15^  1768,  and  in  the  following  year  mar> 
ried  Mana  Amelia,  princess  of  Deux  Ponts.  The 
only  fruit  of  this  marriage  was  a  daughter,  the 
princess  Augusta.  The  claims  of  his  mother  to 
tho  posse^ons  of  her  deceased  brother,  the 
elector  Maximilian  Joseph  of  Bavaria,  induced 
him  to  ally  himself  with  Frederic  the  Great 
against  Austria  in  the  short  war  of  the  Bava- 
rian succession.  Subsequently  he  Joined  the 
league  of  princes  {FiXnUnhund)  formed  under 
the  protectorate  of  the  Prussian  monarch.  In 
1791  ho  refused  to  accept  the  succesrion  to 
the  throne  of  Poland,  offered  hum  in  the  name 
of  that  country  by  Prince  Adam  Oasimir  Ozar* 
toryski.  He  also  rejected  die  instances  of  a 
conference  of  the  emperors  Leopold  II.  and 
Frederic  William  II.  of  Prussia,  held  at  Pilnttx 
(1791),  to  join  as  an  independent  sovereign  the 
first  coalition  against  the  French  revolution, 
though  he  did  not  withhold  his  contingent  as  a 
member  of  the  German  empire  when  the  war 
had  been  declared.  In  1796  he  took  part  in  the 
treaty  of  peace  and  neutrality  concluded  with 
the  French  republic  by  the  district  of  Upper 
Saxony.  He  maintained  his  neutrality  during 
the  war  of  1805,  but  in  the  following  year  joined 
Prassia  in  the  unhappy  contest  decided  by  tho 
battle  of  Jena,  Saxony,  which  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Fren^  oonqneror,  was  severely 
pitfAad^  And  IMkIo  AngiHtaa  wm  fluUj 
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oompelled  to  throw  hlmpclf  into  tlie  araw  of 
Kapoleon.  Having  coacluded  the  treatv  of 
Fbsen  (D^.  1806X  he  assumed  the  tiliU  of  k]]ig>, 
and  joined  tlio  Rhenish  oonfedoration.  For  the 
ceflfiion  of  several  distriot9  of  western  Saxony 
•noflmd  to  the  now  kingdom  of  Westphulia  ho 
was  scantily  compensated  by  a  part  of  Lusatia^ 
and  after  tlie  peace  of  Tilait  (1807)  more  liber- 
ally bj  the  dnchy  of  Warasw.  He  was  a  faith- 
fial  vassal  of  the  French  emperor  during  the 
wars  of  1809  against  Anstria,  and  1812  against 
Kussia,  and  in  1818,  when  Saxony  bMSine  the 
chief  Bcene  of  the  conflict  Having  personally 
joined  Napoleon  shortly  before  the  battle  oi 
Leipcio,  he  wae  declared  after  ita  bloodj  iame 
a  prisoner  of  war  by  tlio  ernjioror  Alexander, 
■was  sent  to  Berlin,  and  afterward  to  the  chateau 
of  Friedrichsffid,  but  waa  subsequently  allowed 
to  reside  at  P.  o-L  irg  during  the  deliberations 
of  the  congress  of  Vienna.  That  congress  re- 
stored to  him  half  of  his  German  ponscssions,  the 
other  half  being  annexed  to  Prussia;  the  duchy 
of  Warsaw  was  made  a  dependence  of  Russia  aa 
the  kingdom  of  Poland.  Keturnbig  to  lili  eapf- 
tul  in  June,  1815,  Frederic  Augustus  spcT!t  tbo 
last  12  ycara  of  his  life  in  healing  the  wounds 
€t  hia  dimiolabed  eomitiy  by  promotUig  Ita  agrt- 
cultnml,  commercial,  and  mining  interests,  by 
establisliiiig  or  developing  institutions  of  art  and 
science,  and  particularly  bv  a  strict  administra- 
tion of  justice.  Ilia  gratcnil  subjects  bestowed 
upon  him  the  surname  of  Jnst.  His  brother 
Anthony  succeeded  him. 

FREDEKIO  AUGUSTUS  H.,  king  of  Sax- 
ony, born  May  18,  1797,  died  Aug.  9,  1864. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Maximilian,  bro- 
ther of  tlio  kingH  Frederic  Augustus  1  and 
Anthony.  Having  lo&l  hiA  mother,  Carolina 
Ifaiia  Thereaa,  princess  of  Parma,  at  the  age 
of  7,  bo  was  cuHcated  prinriyiallv  under  the 
care  of  Forell,  a  distinguished  Swiss,  and  of 
Gen.  Watzdorf.  Though  often  compelled  to 
leave  the  capital  of  his  uncle  durinr^  tlio  later 
campaigns  of  Nanolcon  in  Gennauj,  and  fre- 
qoently  to  change  his  abode,  he  eagerly  pnrroed 
his  studies,  which  included  political  economy, 
law,  and  military  science.  Botany,  however, 
became  his  ftvorito  pursuit  When,  fai  Sept. 
1830,  in  conseqnence  of  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment in  Paris,  Dreitden  became  a  scene  of  politi- 
cal commotions,  Frederic  Augustus  was  placed 
by  the  old  king  Anthony  at  the  bend  of  the  com- 
mittee for  publio  tranquillity.  Ah  the  prince  was 
very  popular,  this  measure  greatly  contributed 
to  quiet  the  agitation.  On  Juno  6, 1886,  Frederic 
.  Augustus  succeeded  to  the  throne.  As  he  was 
but  partially  ocoapied  with  politleel  afihim,  he 
made  botanical  tours  and  jonmcrs  to  Tstria, 
Duliuatia,  and  Montenegro  (1838),"  to  England 
and  Belgium  (1844).  to  Vienna  and  Hmifary 
(1845),  and  to  the  Tyrol  (1846).  The  more- 
ments  of  18i8,  beginning  in  Saxony,  as  every- 
where else  in  Germanjf  wifli  great  entfantia^ 
for  liberty  and  German  union,  were  ft>llowcd  in 
May,  1849,  by  a  revolnUonary  outbreak  in  Dres- 
dao.  IliialitTi&gbaaiiaiippraiMdtlivoiii^IlM 


intervention  of  Prussia,  thing?  s<-<in  retimed  ^ 
their  anci^t  order,  and  tlie  r^actioQ&r;  idot»> 
nent  eontjnued  to  tho  death  of  the  king,  vtiidt 
was  occasioned  by  a  fall  from  bb  fir.-iaj:e  r^a 
a  new  tour  in  the  Tyrol.  He  wii  trice  ffll^ 
ried,  first  to  Carolina,  dangfater  orttttsMrar 
Francis,  and,  after  her  death  in  V  MaHa, 
daughter  of  Maximilian  1.  of  fianrit  Both 
marriages  bemg  without  iniie,lMinineiiiM 
by  his  brother  John,  the  pr>  ^  nt  \aa^ 

TL  WUP.TEMBEP.O. 

FREDERIC  L  (WiT.nEi.v  KABi),likihfi| 
WOrteniberg,  son  of  tlie  duke  Fre«lcric  Tturvrt, 
born  Nov.  6,  1754,  died  Oct  30,  1816.  D« 
ceived  his  first  instruction  from  hi-!  loeompliih. 
ed  mother,  a  princess  of  Brandcnbur-  S^-LTr!! 
and  completed  hia  education  at  La«stuu&  tfttr 
the  French  fashion  of  that  periMI,Mmdhlli 
bloodless  war  of  the  Bavarian  pcrcession,  sejom- 
panied  his  brother-in-law,  the  futnre  Bo^ 
emperor  Paul,  on  a  Joamcy  to  Itdj  n  179,  took 
service  in  Russia  as  governor-general  of  Rmhw 
Finland,  and  after  having  left  it  in  nST,liTtd 
Ibir  aome  time  in  rettaement.  InlTMhevu 
nspectator  of  the  PC5Pions  of  the  French  DJtictiil 
assembly;  in  170G  ho  fought  uiua<^e«M7 
against  the  French  on  the  Rhine,  aod  Imf 
compelled  to  leave  hia  country,  retirt^l  to  At*- 
pach,  and  subsequently  to  Vienna  and  Loo^c 
In  the  following  year  he  returned  to  Wfittm* 
berg,  sncceeding  his  father  on  the  diifal  thrtet. 
He  fchared  in  the  war  of  1799,  receird  brtl* 
treaty  of  Lunevillo  as  a  compeiisfltion  loiiietff- 
ritorieson  the  left  bank  of  the  Kliin*.  wd  vm 
allowed  to  assume  the  electoral  difrnitj.  la 
1805  he  made  an  alliance  with  Napoleon,  ym- 
ed  the  Ehenish  confederation,  and  rewirti 
from  its  protector  Uw  title  of  kia«.  Bti^ 
sertcd  Napoleon  after  his  disiister-i.  tmtj 
of  Vienna  left  him  in  possession  of  ]m  kinf- 
dom.  To  cuuciliate  his  people  &fkr  10  feii 
of  despotic  sway  he  gavelhem  a  charter,  vhifli 
was  rejected  by  the  cf^.itcs.  His  first  wifeva 
a  princess  of  Brunswick  Wolfcnbuttd  ''1* 
bore  him  two  som,  "VS'illiam,  his  Fuccessor. »td 
Paul,  and  a  daughter,  Catharine,  nftinrsnlpra* 
ce&s  of  Muntfort ;  his  second  wife  was  th«  pr* 
cess  Gharlotto  Avgoato  KatOdaof 
died  in  1828. 

FREDERICSBURG,  a  city  of  6pottf?l«M 
Va.,  pleasantly  situated  in  afcrUle  TiDdjrt 
the  right  bank  of  tI>o  R.ippnfiannoek  rinr.it 
the  head  of  tide  water,  66  m.  N.  from  Ki«hJK«^ 
and  110  m.  above  CheaapealM  hny;  Vh* 
1860,  4,062.  It  contains  a  court  hoTT^e  awg*". 
and  in  1860  had  5  cliurch^  2  seniisana.*" 
orphan  asylum,  2  banks,  a  grist  mill,  sad 
tnnnerieH.  The  Rappahannock,  hoilde  swf 
iiig  it  with  good  water,  which  is  distribatade 
|>il)ea,  is  valuable  for  its  motive  power, 
ble  at  the  falls  just  above.  A  canal  triattH 
to  a  point  40  m.  further  up  the  stream  «■* 
means  of  tranaportatton  Ibr  the  P'^"^-^ 
rich  fanning  country,  and  the  Richmond, Ff^ 
ericsburg,  and  Potomao  railroad  oonnoclittj 
attjwltb  the  atiteindlbMMfitib-  ^ 
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aqports,  comprising  grain,  fionr,  tobacco,  &c., 
ire  vfdued  at  $5,000,000  anatxnlljr.  Marble  aod 
¥«Mtone  abound  in  the  vicinity.  Just  beyond 
ho  limits  of  tho  city  an  unfinished  monument, 
M»gun  in  1833,  marks  the  tomb  of  the  mother 
>f  Washington,  who  died  here  in  1789. 
FREDEHIOTON,  a  city  and  port  of  entry 
N&w  iiruaswiclc,  capital  of  the  province  and 
it  the  county  of  York,  sitaated  on  the  right 
aank  of  tho  river  St.  John,  80  711.  frnm  the  bay 
)if  Fimdy,  and  64  m,  N,  N.  \V.  Iroin  bt  John; 
a*.  46»  55'  N.,  long.  83'  80"  W. ;  pop.  in 
1  '^n!?,  4,458.  Tho  river  is  here  J  of  a  mile  wide, 
ind  naturally  navigable  to  this  point  by  ves- 
mI«  of  120  tons ;  light  steratiers  can  ascend  to 
3rand  Fal!?,  140  m.  above  Frodoricton.  The 
mm  of  j|40,000  was  appropriated  by  the  legia- 
iaftoM  ill  1849  for  the  ItoproTemeiit  ct  the  npper 
soorse  of  the  river,  and  tho  work  was  com- 
HMDioed  daring  tho  following  year.  The  city 
becMiine  ft  port  of  entry  in  1848,  and  is  now  the 
shief  entrepot  of  commorco  with  tho  interior 
umL  an  important  station  of  passenger  travel. 
ICerehAiidite  is  brought  up  the  rirer  by  steam- 
ir,  except  daring  winter,  when  transporta- 
i ion  is  etfected  by  sledges  over  the  ice.  Great 
piantitlos  of  timber  are  e<dieoted  at  Fred- 
^ricton,  and  tlion  floated  down  to  St.  John, 
whence  they  are  exported  to  foreign  parts, 
rhe  hunber  bminess  is  one  of  the  prineipal 
?onrc^3  of  the  wealth  of  the  c'.ty.  Fredericton 
itands  on  a  low  point  of  land  furmed  by  a  sharp 
bend  in  ti>e  river,  and  is  enelreled  on  the  laira 
nde  by  a  range  of  hills.  It  has  broad,  regular 
itreet^  adorned  with  many  fine  gardens  and 
ihade  trees,  and  with  several  elegant  pQbllo 
bail  Jin?-".  The  government  house,  tho  residence 
of  the  lieatenant-sovemor,  is  a  stone  building 
sttfaeW.  endof  tbetoivn.  The  province  liaU, 
in  which  wo  held  the  sessions  of  the  legislative 
bodies;  the  barracks,  ca^blo  of  acowamodat' 
ing  1,000  inAmtry  and  a  eompany  of  artillMy ; 
cJuirchc^  belonging  to  the  Bajjiists,  Episcopa- 
lians, Methodists,  Presbyterians,  and  Koman 
ObthotUos;  cDdEmg^B  college,  a  freeetooestmo* 
ture  170  feet  long  and  62  fi  t  wide,  are  tho 
principal  other  edifices.  Fredericton  was  for- 
merly edled'  St.- Aim%,  and  was  made  the  seal 
of  g' iv.^rnTnont  hy  Sir  Guy  Carletnn  in  17S5,  It 
has  sotlered  at  times  from  terrible  conflagra- 
tions, one  of  whioh  in  18^5  laid  ^  of  the  town 
in  ashos,  while  another  in  Nov.  1850^  was  still 
atore  disastroiw. 

FRBDERIKSBOB6,  a  royal  palaoe  built  by 
Cniratian  IV.  of  Denmark  in  1606-'20,  near  the 
town  of  liillorOd,  on  tho  island  of  Seeland,  23 
m.  tf.  N.  "W.  from  Gopcnhagcn.  It  is  a  Gothic 
c.i5tle  of  red  brick,  covering  3  .small  islands  in 
a  little  kke.  The  Middenal^  or  knight's  hall, 
has  a  oelling  elaboraldy  deoorated  with  carv- 
iiigs,  gildings,  and  paintings,  on  which  26  artists 
ore  said  to  have  worked  for  7  years.  It  has 
also  ft  ooQection  of  poiMta,  and  a  riddy  or- 
nainented  chnpol,  in  wliich  all  the  lato  kinga  of 
Denmark  have  been  crowned.  The  pulpit  and 
•telath«lart«ra«f  •bovyadiUver,  ezqoi- 


sitclv  wrooght,  and  containing  npward  of  600 

pouuUs  of  uie  preoioQS  metal. 

FBEDEBIKSHALD,  or  Fbsdxbikshaix,  ft 
seaport  of  Norway,  province  of  Aggerhuns. 
on  the  Iddofiord  near  its  junction  witli  the  gnlz 
of  Swinesand,  Skager  Rack,  57  m.  S.  E.  irom 
Ohristliiiiii,  near  the  frontier  of  Sweden;  pop. 
in  16dd,  7,408.  The  harbor  is  excellent,  and  ia 
aeeesrihle  to  the  largest  class  of  Aipping.  The 
great  fire  of  1759  ncr^rly  destroyed  tho  town, 
but  it  has  been  handsomely  rebuilt.  It  stands 
around  the  base  of  a  gigantic  rock,  on  the  sano* 
mit  of  whicl),  400  feet  perpendicnlarly  over  the 
sea,  is  the  historic  fortress  of  Frederiksteen. 
Tho  old  name  of  the  town  was  Halden.  Gharlea 
Xn.  was  kille  d  liero,  Nov.  30, 1718.  Freder- 
iksteen was  formerly  a  fortress  of  great  str^gth. 
On  8  sides  it  is  inaooearible.  On  the  onty 
accessible  side,  close  under  the  outer  walls,  a 
rudo  monument  is  said  to  mark  the  spot  of  ^e 
king^s  death.  The  eastte  was  inveeted  in  1814 
by  tlio  Swedish  crown  prince,  Beniadotte,  and 
its  hopeless  defence  was  a  prelude  to  the  almost 
Immediate  conquest  of  the  kingdom  and  its 
imion  with  Sweden,  Nov.  4,  1814.  About  8  m. 
£.  of  the  town  there  is  a  lake,  the  Fm  SOt,  the 
stream  from  which  Hows  into  the  flotd  near 
Frc(loril:<^hnlr1,  Tho  vaterfalls  upon  the 
are  the  most  picturesque  in  S.  Korway, 

FKBDBO.  If  AssnnuAx;  a  PoEah  stateaman 
and  writer,  died  in  1676.  lie  spent  hb  life  in 
the  servioe  of  his  country,  in  the  camp  as  well 
aa  tn  the  council,  and  roee  to  the  dignity  of  p»> 
latino  of  Podolia.  \\q  wrote  Fcvcrnl  works  in 
Polish  and  Latin,  being  honored  in  some  with 
the  name  of  the  PoUsh  Tadtoa.  His  principal 
works  are  Mcrn  2>a  PolUieo-Moralia;  Fragmenta 
Soriptarum  2'oga  H  BeUif  "Gooaiderations  on 
unitary  Berriee,**  and  Proverbs  and  Adviee^" 
the  latter  two  in  Poliali,  and  all  abonn^ngimh 
curious  details  and  keen  obeervationa. 

FREB  OUUKOH  OF  600TLAHD,  an  eede- 
pia'-tirn!  body  orifrirmlly  formed  bv  n  repara- 
tion from  the  national  establishment  in  the  vear 
1848.  Nose|>arallon  sohrrgeftomany  ecelesi- 
astical  body  had  occurred  pinco  tho  St.  Rartljol- 
omew  ejectment  of  2,000  ministers  from  the 
]ntionare8tab1i8hmentofEnglandinl689.  On 

May  18,  1S43,  the  penerrd  a^embly  of  t!ic  cs- 
tablislied  church  of  Bootiand  met  as  usual  in 
Edinbnrgli,  the  Bev.  David  WeMi,  D.D.,  being 
tho  moderator,  and  the  marquis  of  V<nto  being 
the  representative  of  the  queen.  After  pr^er 
the  moderator  lead  a  solemn  proteet  on  the  part 
of  tho  church  of  Scotland  against  the  wrongs 
inflicted  on  her  by  the  civil  power,  which  pro* 
test  was  signed  by  908  memben  of  tlie  assem- 
bly, IIo  then  laid  tho  protest  upon  tho  table, 
and  bowing  re^ctfu%  to  the  representative 
of  royalty,  left  the  house,  fbnowed  mmiediately 
by  Dr.  Thoniai  Cb;i!ir,er.s,  Dr.  Robert  Cnr  bm, 
Dr.  Patrick  McFarlaue,  Dr.  John  McDonald. 
Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  snd  rank  after  rank  of 
tho  country  ministi  r.-.  Tlio  protesters  with- 
drew to  a  large  bail  at  Canon  mills,  preceded 
iai  AUowed  by  sympathizing  crowds,  and 
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fbere  organized  the Fre«  Proteatiiffidinrch  of 
Scotland  under  the  moderatorahip  orDr.ThmnaB 
Chalmers.  It  was  then  found  tlmt  475  ministers 
had  separated  themselves  from  the  national 
church.  The  amount  of  capital  surrendered 
that  day  by  the  protesting  brethren,  in  relin- 
quishing their  stipends  from  the  establishment^ 
was  stated  to  be  not  short  of  £2,000,000  ster- 
ling.— The  French  revolution  had  oonaiderably 
aSbcted  the  standing  both  in  the  church  and  in 
society  of  the  evan^ical  party  in  the  church 
of  Bcothmd.  Their  doctrines  had  hitherto  been 
looked  npon  as  tilted  with  fknotioism,  but  the 
geQcrul  horror  of  infidelity  awakened  by  the 
events  in  France  caused  them  to  be  regarded 
with  preater  favor,  while  their  impressive 
preaching,  exemplary  lives,  and  solid  learning 
Mgm  to  give  character  to  the  cause  with  which 
they  were  identified ;  and  though  as  yet  a  mere 
handful  in  the  church,  they  were  every  day 
filing  in  numbers  and  power.  Under  the  suo- 
ceiffiive  leaderships  of  Erskinc,  Sir  Henry  Mon- 
oriefil  Andrew  Thomson,  and  Chalmers — men 
who  inherited  the  prtndples  and  many  of  the 
varied  pifts  of  Knox,  and  Melville,  and  Hen- 
derson, the  heroes  of  the  first  and  second  ro* 
tematiooa,  tbeeisngelical  pai^  kcnme  strongs 
er  and  stronper  until  a  fair  opportunity  for 
testing  the  i»o\ver  of  parties  in  the  church  oc- 
eurred  in  1884.  In  1706  the  tcettj  of  union 
between  Enpland  and  Scotland  was  consnmtnat- 
ed.  It  contauied  a  special  guarantee  fur  the 
integrity  of  the  church  of  Scotland  as  estab- 
lish^ in  1689  under  the  reign  of  William  and 
Mary,  iree  from  prelacy,  from  the  royal  soprem- 
mj  m  things  spiritual,  imd  from  tiie  mm  «t 
patronage.  Bnt  4  years  after  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  treaty  of  union  (1711)  the  parlia- 
ment of  Britain  violated  its  pledge,  ttd  under 
the  leadership  of  Bolingbroke  lay  patronage 
was  reiniposed  upon  the  Scottish  church.  In 
this  act  Sir  Dsfia  Dalrymple,  one  of  the  Scot- 
tish members,  Bnecrinply  said  that  lie  would  be 
willing  to  acquiesce,  provided  that  it  should  be 
jMlgnifiil  bf  its  right  name :  An  act  for  the 
enoonragement  of  immorality  and  Jacobitism  in 
fleottmd."  Bishop  Burnet,  the  historian,  says 
«f  it  that  it  was  passed  to  spite  the  Preriigrt^ 
rianp,  who  from  the  beginning  had  set  it  up  as 
a  principle  that  parishes  had  from  warrants  in 
S<»-iptnre  a  rl^^  to  dMMMO  tiieir  ministers." 
Surli  wa«;  tlie  Hen««e  of  the  wrong  inflicted  by 
this  act,  that  the  Scottish  church  Ibr  a  long  pe- 
llod annnaDftiMVeA  Iker  pratMt  agdnst  it; 
and  during  several  years  after  it  was  passed  no 
petroa  was  found  to  appropriate  the  powers 
wMeh  it  conftrred  vpon  bfai.  Toward  the 
dose  of  the  century,  however,  forced  ecttlo- 
menta  of  ministers  upon  parishes  became  fre- 
qaant,  md  multitudes  of  the  best  «f  Seetland's 
people  were  driven  forth  from  her  commnnion. 
Against  such  proceedings  it  was  in  vain  that  the 
evangelical  party  eeriumy  and  flegoeimj  pr»- 
tested;  their  protests  were  those  of  a  pmnll 
minority,  whose  principles  thexm^oritj  despised 


and  in  power,  especiaHy  from  tbe  IxyimW 
of  the  present  century,  and  under  soch  Mq 
as  Thomson  and  Chalmers  one  bVom  •IUraa> 
other  was  rooted  out ;  and  at  lak  ao  set  v» 
passed  by  the  general  aas^bly  io  IgM  deign- 
ed to  be  a  currective  of  the  evils  of  knr  psna- 
age— an  act  which  gave  to  tlie  male  be»l$  of 
iluniliee  in  every  parish  the  right  of  objccuag  to 
any  presentee  whom  the  patron  nu^viikis* 
ducted  into  the  pastorate  over  Ham.  TUiiot, 
commonly  called  "  the  veto  act,*'  tboo^  pro- 
posed by  one  of  the  seaators  of  the  «C 
justice,  the  late  Lord  Moocrieff,  aod  tboo^W 
ueved  by  the  church  to  be  entirdj  wrthin  ber 
power  as  a  church  established  by  Uw  to  tuet, 
very  soon  brought  her  uito  conflict  with  t^  pi> 
trons,  and  through  the  patrons  with  tlie  dii 
courts.  On  a  vacancy  occnrriog  ia  a  Mtrii 
pariah  the  patron  presented  his  pnUfL  vi» 
however  was  vetoed  by  almost  tbe  entin  bo^ 
of  inhabitants.  Tbe  pres^itee  appealed  to  di 
civil  courts,  who  at  once  commanded  tbe  pra* 
bytery  to  proceed  to  his  setUement  {i«f> 
bgrtery  refused ;  for  the  law  of  the  dnrch  hi 
givMi  the  mole  heads  of  families,  hmf  eoa- 
mumeants,  a  right  to  object  if  tbej  oosliiproTe 
snflloient  cause  to  exist.  The  civil  eonrti  <f 
course  stood  mainly  on  the  ioterpretstkncf  tbe 
kw  of  1711-12.  The  evangelical  pam.asf 
the  majority  in  the  geosral  aasembfy,  merm 
that  law  to  be  both  unconstitutioQil  and  o» 
trary  to  the  word  of  God,  resdved  to  stod 
npon  their  rights  given  them  t^thshsidof  the 
church  in  the  Holy  Srriptares  tnd  ratified  by 
the  revolution  scttlemeut  and  the  tnsSj  ef 
union ;  and  inasmuch  as  tbe  battle  vat  sot 
theirs  only,  but  that  also  of  tJie  Christian  peo^ 
of  Scotland,  they  resolved  to  abide  by  thedai- 
ion  to  which  th^  had  come  in  1834,  m: 
the  Christian  people  had  a  right  by  law  aodlf 
warrant  of  God's  word  to  be  heard  in  regsnlt* 
the  appointment  of  a  minister  over  Ibem;  ai 
that  the  acts  of  ordaining  to  tbe  miBblrr  iai 
of  inducting  into  a  pastoral  charge  were  f^crual 
acta,  in  regard  to  wMA  ttie  chnrcb  akbe  ki 
jurisdiction.  The  supreme  civil  court  of  Strt- 
land  had  interposed  its  authority  agaisrt  thi 
OffinattoM  and  iadnction  of  a  minister-  Tbe 
assembly,  when  appealed  to  for  idirioe,  bj « 
large  maiority  authorized  thepreabyt«ryto|i> 
ee^  with  the  aettlmnent  aceordiog  to  thehw 
of  the  church.  The  presbytery  were  tball» 
ed  by  tlio  civil  court  with  imprMOiBDffll|lli 
fine  should  they  dare  in  the  exercise  of  tbeir 
spiritual  functions  to  set  at  defiance  the 
diet  of  the  civil  court  Thus  a  clear  and  9m 
collision  ooomed  between  the  eodesiasticaliol 
civil  conrt'5.  The  ordination  and  indnctiflie 
the  presentee  were  consummated,  and 
ately  a  c(»aplaint  was  laid  against  tiie  pf«i>!^ 
before  the  civil  court.  They  were  snmmoDedte 
appear  before  t  he  bar  of  the  court,  Jane  14,  l«»i 
which  they  did.  The  jodges  beard  their  refft 
and  took  a  period  of  4  days  to  consider  thesj 
during  which  it  waa  understood  that  <  » 
"tea 
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nd  6  for  the  rnoro  lenient  mcnsnre  of  n  rebnkc. 
'ho  rebuke  was  accordingly  pronounced,  and 
be  presbytery  "were  dismii^sed  from  the  bar 
.  ith  tho  intimation,  flc  ir-nd  to  reach  the 
irthest  ear  of  tho  church,  ihut  a  sentence  of 
'npriMimient  trould  certainly  bo  prononnced 
gainst  any  presbytery  that  pbottld  nftonrardbo 
uuud  cLargcablc  with  a  Bimilar  od'ence.  Other 
aaea  involving  th<-  Kimo  prlneiples  rapidly 
rose,  itnJ  elements  of  a  BtHi  Tnori>  doplornblt^ 
liarocter  w  ere  brought  into  the  arena  ot  stritc, 
U  of  them  evincing  the  pnrpoae  of  tiM  olvil  oomt 
0  redaco  tlie  nation:il  church  to  a  mere  creature 
f  tho  state.  For  esumplo,  the  civil  court  re- 
nircd  a  presbytery  to  take  a  cler^^aa  on 
rial,  and  admit  him  to  the  office  of  trie  tuuiis- 
ry  iu  a  uarticular  charge,  and  to  intrude  him 
Iso  on  the  congregation  contrary  to  tiio  will  of 
ho  people.  Tiie  civil  conrt  interdicted  the  es- 
abiishmcut  of  additional  ministers  to  meet  tho 
ranta  of  an  increasing  population.  It  inter- 
icUii  tho  preaching  of  the  gospel  and  all  min- 
;^ation  of  ordinances  throughout  a  whole  dis* 
rict  by  any  minister  of  fhe  dinrch  under  an- 
bority  of  ?ho  rliurch  courts.  It  Interdicted 
he  execution  of  the  sentence  of  a  church  judi- 
atory  prohibiting  a  minister  from  preaching  or 
dministoring  ordin.mr  >  ivithin  a  particular 
orish,  pending  the  dL^cussiou  of  a  cause  in  the 
hnrclt  conrta  as  to  the  validity  of  his  settlement 
ficroiii.  It  interdicted  the  general  assembly 
nd  lower  Judicatories  of  the  church  from  in- 
:lottng  ehnroh  oensurcs — in  one  case  where  tiio 
ainiater  wai  accused  of  theft  and  pleaded  guilty 
•f  charge ;  in  another  where  a  minister  wiu 
oooied  and  Ibnnd  gnilty  of  frand  and  fwla' 
lin?^ ;  and  in  another  v.  liero  a  licentiate  was  ac- 
used  of  dronlceuucj^  obscenity,  and  profane 
wearing.  It  suspended  cbnreh 
•ronouncod  by  tlio  cVinrrh  ronrts  in  tho  excrci'^o 
f  discipline,  and  took  upon  itself  to  restore  tho 
uspended  roinblart  to  the  power  of  preaching 
nil  tho  administration  of  ordinnnr  Tr  ;vi- 
uraedtojudgeof  the  right  of  individuals  elected 
lembers  of  the  goaBru  aaaeinbly  to  trit  therela, 
ml  interdicted  them  from  taking  their  aeatx 
these  things  the  creed  of  tho  church  as  well 
a  ber  Ubortlea  waa  Interfiired  with,  hor  eflbrta 

0  promote  purity  of  monUs  at  In  mo  and  to 
dvance  tho  cause  of  truth  abroad  were  £roa- 
ratod,  and  as  a  last  rasoorooilie  wateompeUed 
J  appeal  to  the  parlianicntof  GreatBritaln.  Her 
claim  of  righis,"  carefully  prepared,  was  pre- 

entod  to  tiielioose  of  oommons,  Ifanni  %  1848, 
y  tho  lion.  Fox  Maulc  (nowlx  rd  Prmmure,  an(l 
ruling  elder  and  a  member  of  tho  general  as- 
wAAj  of  thaftree  «inindi) ;  but  it  was  reflwed 
J  a  minority  of  211  against  76.   Tt  is  v.  orthy 

1  notice^  however,  that  of  87  Scottish  members 
resent  at  tbo  dlTmon  tS  voted  for  Ht.  lCanle*s 
lotion.  Tho  <inestion  now  was:  Will  the 
hurch  retire  from  her  declared  principles,  or 
riU  she,  to  preserve  her  llbertiea,  relraqnlah 
or  connection  u  it!i  the  stato?  Tho  nature  of 
be  case  admitted  of  no  oompromise.  If  true  to 
.azael^  tha  dkwdi  niMt  roqgatho  poiitloii  sh« 


bafl  orc'ipicfl  sinro  tho  times  of  reformation  as 
tiio  uaiiuual  c-liut  cii  of  ScoUaud.  Without  liesi- 
tatton  the  deciuon  was  made,  and  470  minislsn 
pare  unto  Ca^'^ar  the  things  that  wore  Crosar's, 
that  they  might  give  onto  God  the  things  that 
are  God's.  Very  few  of  thosa  who  bad  acted 
openly  with  tho  evangelical  pnrty  continue<l  in 
the  established  church;  but  while  475  ministers 
left  the  establishment,  many  of  tiioooogregatioiia 
also  loft  it  whose  luini-^ters  remained  in;  and 
hence,  as  well  as  from  the  oontinned  accession 
of  liiimber::^  in  every  Astriot  of  the  country,  tho  # 
number  of  churclic?  novi-  exceeds  800.  Retain- 
ing all  its  old  aiul  honored  standards  witiiout 
tho  relinquishment  of  a  single  prinoiple,  th» 
Free  church  has  brought  them  out  into  action 
instinct  with  new  life.  The  uil&^ionaries  be> 
longing  to  the  establishment  in  1843  to  a  man 
throw  in  their  lot  with  the  Free  Protesting 
church ;  and  yet,  with  churches  and  parsonages 
to  build  for  her  ministers  at  liuine  and  sohoMa 
to  erect  for  her  children,  her  r<>llo;i:o  to  equip 
for  the  training  of  ministers,  and  her  funds  to 
establish  for  aged  and  infirm  ministcrrs  atid  rahi<> 
isters'  widows  and  orphnni,  tho  number  of  her 
missionaries  has  been  largely  increased,  and 
there  are  now  over  800  in  foreign  countries  em* 
ploycfl  directly  or  indirectly  under  her  jurisdic- 
tion and  supervision.  Her  ministers  are  pud 
out  of  a  oQmroon  fund,  to  which  every  mMnbcr 
of  the  church  is  expccte*!  to  contribute  accord- 
ing to  his  ability,  and  the  dividend  accruing 
llroinlUa  ftind  overjr  oongregatlon  is  at  liberty  to 
supplement  at  its  pleasure.  To  the  general  stalo- 
TOcnt  that  since  the  period  oi  its  organization  in 
1848  down  to  lUsy  1, 18S9,  no  Ism  a  sum  than 
£6,000,000  lias  passed  tbrongh  the  hands  of  her 
treasurer  to  be  apjilied  to  her  varions  schemes, 
vra  add  tlie  fbllowmg  abstract,  presented  to  tho 
general  a«isembly  in  1859,  showing  tho  whole 
sums  raised  for  the  various  objects  of  the  Free 
church  of  Scotland,  for  tho  jaar  from  IbrA 
n,  1058t  toMwoh  SI,  tm : 


£      «  A 

1.  SofltanUtiin  tand  110.4S5  7  6 

t.  DalWing  fund....                       41,179  2  Oi 

8.  CvnpTi'g-Atl.mal  rin.l                      S»4,4sl  19  0 

4b  Miasioiuiaad  education  66,806  11  0 

Mlimllmnii  41^  u  la 

Tot&l  M3,3TT  V!  m 


The  material  work  accomplished  ^the  Freo 
ehnrch  m^rhe  thns  summed  up :  800  chwdi- 

L  t\Tto(l,  :i  few  of  them  in  tho  cities  mn;;- 
nificent  structures,  along  with  600  parsonage 
hoQses;  900  sohool  houses;  2  normal  sehoob 
in  the  cities  of  Ednibur-h  and  Gla^w,  attended 
by  an  average  of  1,500  pupils,  with  a  staff  of 
900  teaclien  nnder  tnnnmg;  8  eollegefl,  the 
jirincipal  one  in  Edin^)i)r;:^i,  ]!rosldf  d  um,!  hy  tho 
licT.  br.  William  Cuuuingham,  the  others  in 
Glasgow  and  Aherdoen;  the  asssmUjhaH  Ia 
Tdinhurgh,  erected  during  1858-'9  at  a  cost  of 
£6.000;  and  mission  premises  in  tho  diiflf 
dties  in  the  8  presidencies  of  ToAa.  Tbnaww 
ago  salary  of  thonnnistcrs  is  £180,  villi  pr.r-on- 
age  house  and  garden,  and  in  some  parishes 
■nall^ebea. 
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FREE  CONGREGATIONS  (Germ.  jFWm  G«-  wore  wholly  or  partly  mectmn  for  poGtkd 

n/i<2tfn),  religious  bodies  fonnediAioe  1846  of  punDoaes.    The  supremo  eodediiikil  «oaBdl 

seccders  from  the  Protestniit  state  cluirches  of  of  Prussia  exfludeu  them  from  participation  ai 

Gennany.    They  were  preceded  by  a  free  asso-  the  sacrauieutal  acts  of  the  eTaojebcsfcboni, 

ciation  of  the  liberal  or  ratioiialirtio  party  la  and  prohibited  tbem  fromaettDgiiqionson^ 

tlio  church  of  Prussia,  designed  to  oppose  the  baptism,  and  from  i^peaking  at  fiatrals  in  ic 

faith  of  the  symbolical  books  aud  vinoi^ate  the  evangelical  cemetery.   A  conference  it  Qiltier- 

riglit  of  every  member  of  the  chtndi  tolbrm  hU  etodt,  which  was  Mid  Oet  8  aDd4^1M^iBd 

own  creed  from  the  Bible.    The  members  of  at  which  12  congregations  were  repnihity 

tliis  association,  which  was  organized  in  1841,  9  of  their  preachers,  discussed  tbemptoqf 

called  themadyea  Protestant  Friends,  while  by  a  f\mosi  with  the  German  CidMiaa,Mi^ 

^  their  opponents  they  were  called  Friends  of  clared  that  the  most  efficient  means  of 

Light.   They  held  several  general  assemblies  at  world's  redemption  and  universal  ha^f  ineavK 

KMhen,  the  first  la  the  autumn  of  1848,  the  not  fbrma,  ordinanoea,  priesthMxl,  m\  chardi, 

most  important  in  1P45.    Tlie  leading  men  in  Imt  the  free  spirit,  free  brotherlu^H],  fund  frttss- 

this  movement  were  Uhlich,  Dr.  Bchwarz,  and  sociations.  Ine  conference  of  Uip^ic  li- 

Widioemis  In  the  Fmssian  provtooe  of  Saxony,  then,  which  was  commenced  in  the  former  pltce 

Riipp  at  Koiiigsberg,  and  Archdeacon  Fisher  at  Aug.  22,  1B50,  and  was  tran?fim-<]  to  KO'la 

Leipsic   The  tirst  formal  separation  from  tho  in  conseauence  of  difficulties  \\  itb  tlie  pvlioe,  ix- 

atate  ohnrch  took  plaoe  at  Eunigsberg,  Jan.  terminea  to  recommend  to  the  Free  coogre^- 

16,  IS-f),  after  the  dismissal  of  Bupp  from  his  tions  and  the  German  Catholic  congrejkioQf 

office  by  the  church  guvernment.   In  the  same  to  fuse,  which  was  almost  unanimot^j igTtd 

year  another  Free  congregation  was  formed  at  to  by  Doth  denomlnatioQs.  In  Vnast.  there 

Halle,  under  WislirLinw,  and  in  1847  another  were  in  1855  about  1(5.000  stmls  Monrin?  to 

under  Uhlich  at  ilugdcburg.   Soon  their  nam-  tlie  Free  or  Gernuui  Catholic  conpegatu^  the 

her  roae  to  more  than  100.   The  first  eonfer-  number  of  congregations  amounting  to  50,  rith 

ence  assembkd  at  Xordhansen,  Sept.  6-8, 1847,  20  preacTicrs.    Since  Nov,  1B58,  a  steaJrand 

at  which  a  strictly  congregational  form  of  church  considerable  increase  of  members  and  congre- 

goverpment  was  adopted.    Ko  congregation  gations  has  taken  place,  owing  to  thesmUr 

was  ever  to  bo  bound  by  the  decrees  of  gen-  toleration  conceded  to  them  by  the  DerPn»- 

oral  conferences,  but  only  to  receive  Irom  them  aion  ministry,  which  abolit^hcd  the  prubibiticA 

proposals  voA  adTioe.   The  ooDstitation  of  the  of  tiicAr  meetings,  and  exempted  their  dtildra 

udividual  congrctrations  showed  many  differ-  from  compulsory  attendance  at  the  rclijnow in- 

ences,  but  was  in  every  case  based  on  thoroughly  structions  of  the  ministers  of  the  evwgdial 

dsmooratle  prinoiplefl,  nsnally  conferring  on  state  dinrch.   In  lAe  province  of  laA  Pr» 

•▼ery  member  over  20  years  old,  m.alc  or  female,  sia,  a  provincial  congress  met,  Apri!  l"'?, 

yie  right  of  voting  and  of  holding  office.   The  at  KOnigsberg,  and  elected  a  proviiidai  ka/J 

•poelle^s  creed  was  nnanhnonsly  rejecte<l,  and  of  directors.   A  federal  constitutioa  fcr  th 

by  common  consent  tho  \vords:  "I  believe  in  united  Free  and  Gorman  Catholic  conjfregiiiw 

God  and  his  everlasting  kingdom,  as  it  has  been  of  all  Germany  was  adopted  at  ageoenl  com- 

Introdncedinto the worid hyJesosObrist,*'  were  dl  of  the  dissenters  at  Gotha,  Joss  llnd  U; 

adopted  instead.  Several  congregations,  as  tliat  1859. 

of  Marburg,  under  the  leadership  of  Prof.  Bayr-      FREE  MASONRY,  the  sysUm  of  ^ 

hoffir,  also  n|)eeted  the  beKef  In  a  personal  God  ceremonies,  and  principles  peculiar  to 

aiart  from  the  human  spirit  and  tho  world,  hut  or  society  of  free  masons.   The  origin  of  nte 

e  great  majority  adhered  to  that  belief.    Tho  masonry  is  very  obecore.  Some  writers  oo  w 

Frassian  edict  of  toleration  of  March  80, 1847,  sulyect,  as  for  testance  WIUiatD  Prestoo,  stiv 

secured  to  them  prf^visional  toleration,  and  per-  of  a  treatise  on  inasonry  publi.shed  in  179!, ff- 

mitted  public  officers  to  Join  them,  except  in  |»rd  it  as  coeval  with  tho  creatioQ  of 

the  case  of  school  teadiers  and  others  whoee  Others,  more  moderate,  find  its  origin  in  'ij 

office  presupposed  their  membership  in  one  of  religious  my!?terie3  of  tho  ancient  Tvorla,  bo 

tiie  state  churches.   Tlio  year  1848,  and  espe-  particularly  in  a  supposed  branch  of  thoK  re- 

dally  the  publication  of  the  OrMubreduU  (fin-  ugkms  associations  nmned  by  tho  &rchi^^^ 

damcntal  laws)  of  the  German  people,  were  very  Tyre,  who,  under  tho  nnmo  of  the  "Iwi^* 

fiavorable  to  their  cause,  with  which  tlie  derao>  siac  Fraternity."  constituted  an  associition  « 

cratio  party  showed  a  great  sympathy.   Both  hnllders  eicliinvely  engaged  in  tho 

sufToren  from  the  success  of  tho  connter  revo-  of  temples  and  tlieatres  in  A^ia  Minor,  aM** 

lution  in  1849  and  1860.   Since  1850  decrees,  were  distinguished  by  the  use  of  secret  spj)-'" 

more  or  less  restariedngthe  liberty  of  fltelr  wor-  other  modes  of  mntasi  rect^ition.  Tije^> 

ship,  have  been  issneil  in  nearly  nil  the  German  sonic  writers  placo  tho  arrival  of  the 

states.  In  Xiavaria,  baptism  performed  by  their  siacs  in  Asia  Minor  at  the  time  of  tbe  loiue  ^ 

detgymen  or  members  was  declared  Invalid,  gration,  when  the  InhaMtants  ef  AUics  vn? 

ITesse-Darmstftdt  silenced  their  itiner.ant  preach-  comp)clied  to  abandon  their  own  ooMt»7J» 

era.   Prussia,  though  tho  edict  of  toleration  of  search  of  a  more  fruitfid  coil  and  a  nwre  c»* 

1847  was  not  formally  abrogated,  dosed  most  dve  territory,  and  suppose  that  tbe  Grte^ 

of  IhdrinMtiQg^all^giDgaBanaaonthatth^  already  Mdvanosd  beyond  thsfrcoiMtnnci 
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1  ttlciMmledgAof  tfiettrteaadMlaiMMii,  oatrted 

Ith  thein  iuto  tbcir  nev,  [:emtorio9  tho  mys- 
irien  of  AtbdM  and  Dioujauu  in  all  Uiepuritjr 
'hioh  cUatiognithed  tbeaa  relfgkHU  aawdartoM 
c'fore  thej  wero  corrupted  by  tho  sub^^o^uent 
cepUoMioes  of  the  modier  oonotry.  Tho  date 
r  tilt  loDio  migrBtion  la  find  allOMB.  0., 
bout  half  u  ceutury  before  tbo  oooinMDceroent 
f  the  building  of  the  temple,  thoa  ailing  awple 
ram  for  tiie  aataMiabment  of  the  Dionynao  fra^ 
jrnity  in  the  city  of  Tyro  nt  t];o  ti  jio  wbeo 
[iram  vaa  colled  upon  to  aaaisi  bolomon  in  the 
wMm  tii  hla  design,  w  hMi  Iw  did  by  aeiidttns 
tm  a  band  of  Dionyi>iac  w  orkmeo,  at  the  henu 
f  whom  waa  a  widow*8  aon,  to  whom  is  ottrib* 
ted  organiaatkm  of  Ilea  maaonry.  Tlw 
tnals  wliich  are  used  in  the  lodges  of  the  orJcr 
re  baaed  on  the  auppoeition  of  the  truth  of 
lie  theory.  Boloiiian*a  tenple  flgana  pnNii* 
icntly  among  tho  symbola  of  free  masoory, 
3d  masonio  writeca  abound  in  allnsuws  to  it, 
aa  of  the  lateal  of  thrir  text  bodta  calling  it 
ihiii  Ltupundousedifict  which  lios  been  and  al- 
'aj-a  will  remain  the  admiration  oi  the  irorld." 
.nioaymaoy  weB  Intonnedinaeona,  howefver,  no 
redit  is  given  to  those  pretensions  tu  so  i  euiutc 
a  orknn,  based  as  they  are  on  exaggerated 
leas  or  the  magnltiide  and  importanee  of  Solo- 
lou's  temple  in  the  nrchitecturul  history  of 
oe  world.  Tho  oelebri^  of  Solotnon^a  tern- 
1e  tad  the  popular  sonona  of  ite  anloDdor 
nd  vaatnesa  luay  bo  traced  to  tho  periou  of  tho 
liddle  agej\  in  which  seoret  associations  of 
radical  masona  or  builders  were  formed,  to 
fhidh  tlio  lodges  of  tlie  present  day  probably 
we  their  origin.  Jt  was  but  natural  that  those 
"^ho  formed  the  rituals  of  those  imaginatire 
mes  should  resort  to  tho  sacred  "nritings 
nd  to  the  most  famous  structure  recorded  in 
Item  for  tiie  mystical  and  symbolical  source  of 
neir  organization.  Tho  great  Gothic  cathe- 
rtds  and  other  buildings  of  tho  middlo  ages, 
3veral  of  which  were  each  many  times  larger 
lan  Solomon's  temj)le,  were  erected  by  coni- 
anies  of  builders  who  encamped  around  them, 
ad  who  had  a  peculiar  social  organization 
rhtch  enabled  them  to  preserve  for  tlieir  own 
se  and  benefit  many  professional  secrets,  and 
irnished  facilities  for  mutual  defence  and  aasist- 
ooe  of  great  value  in  the  midst  of  rude  and 
irbnlent  communities.  Dr.  Ilenry,  in  his 
History  of  Great  Britain,*'  cites  the  following 
ocouiit  of  their  origin :  The  Italians,  with 
>mo  Greek  rcfa^^ea,  and  with  them  French, 
renoauB,  and  Flemings,  joined  into  a  fraternity 
f  mfaMMbi^  invMnring  papal  bulls  for  their 
ncotjraffomont  and  their  particolar  privileges; 
ley  Btyleci  Uiuinselves  free  masona,  and  ranged 
uTn  one  Dati<m  to  another  as  they  found  church- 
J  to  be  bnilt ;  their  government  waa  rcgnlar, 
ad  where  they  fixed  nejir  ihe  baUding  in  hand 
ley  made  a  camp  of  hut&  A  mnrreyor  goT- 
rned  in  chief;  every  tenth  man  was  called 
warden,  and  overlooked  each  nine.''  In 
Tb  manner  and  by  these  **free  masons" 
'ere  built  the  magntScent  eoaTeBt  of  S*> 
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talbft  In  Porlngil  about  the  begfamlng  of  Am 

16th  century,  the  cathedral  of  Strasbourg  from 
1015  to  1489,  of  OoIopMi  foonded  in  1248 
and  oootinned  for  aeyeral  oentnriea,  besida 
many  fniiioijs  strnctur-  s  in  England  and  Italy. 
Heboid,  who  has  written  learaedljr  on  this  wb> 
Ject,  says  that  the  raaaoole  eorporatlooa  wera 
diffused  throughout  Europe  in  the  beginning  (4, 
the  7th  century  under  the  same  general  rcgnl** 
tiona,  bat  rew^iaed  hj  diflbrent  namea  fai  dif^ 
ferent  countries.  TIius  in  Italy  they  were 
itnown  as  oolleges  of  arohitects;  in  fraooe  aa 
Am  oorporations,  and  sometimes  aa  pontifieal 
brothers,"  from  tho  fa<:t  thnt  tliey  monopolized 
the  eonatruotion  of  bridges ;  and  in  England 
and  SooHand  aa  flraeraasons,  a  nanwaiannied  in 
couueqnenoe  of  thu  txdu  IvL'  privileges  which 
they  eiyoyed  aa  a  corporation  of  builders.  It 
appcaramt  fnm  an  early  period  many  persona 
who  were  non-operative  ma^^cin  or  architects 
were  admitted  into  the  community,  and  that 
men  of  eminence,  and  mora  partioiilarty  eeole- 
sifistics,  wero  nu;nherid  among  ita  niem])crs. 
These  latter,  ears  Mr.  Uope^  ^'were  e^ecial^ 
anzfam  themaalvea  to  direet  ^  Iniprovwnenl 

iind  erection  of  their  churches  an  l  rnonA.-torli  S, 
and  to  manage  the  oipenaaa  of  their  boiidinjgs, 
and  beoame  members  an  eataSbnshneot  wUek 
had  so  high  and  sacred  a  destination,  was  so  en- 
tirely exempt  fimn  all  local  and  ciTil  juriadiotion^ 
adnuiwledged  the  pope  alone  aa  ita  dhreet  eiiiei[ 
and  only  worked  under  his  immediate  author- 
ity, as  his  own  immediate  nuniatera;  and  thence 
we  rokd  of  so  many  eodesiaatioaor  the  highest 
rank — abbots,  prelates,  bishops — conferring  ad- 
ditional weight  and  respectability  on  the  order 
of  free  maaonry,  by  becoming  na  mouiboiv 
tliemaelves  giving  tho  designs  and  superintend- 
ing the  construction  of  their  chnrchea,  and  em- 
ploying the  manual  labor  of  their  own  monka 
in  tho  classification  of  them.'*  Thus  in  England 
in  the  10th  century  the  free  masons  are  said  to 
have  received  the  ipedal  protection  of  Einjr 
Athelstane,  who  granted  them  a  charter  to  liold 
their  annual  assemblies  and  to  frame  tho  neces- 
sary laws  for  th^  own  government  as  a  corpo- 
rate body.  They  uiot  at  the  city  of  York  in 
the  year  926,  and  the  regulations  they  there 
adopted,  under  the  Utle  of  the  Gothio  OonatK 
tutions,"  after  beins  long  lost,  wore  ovcTcid 
by  Mr.  Halliwell,  Uie  distingoiiihed  antiquary 
a  few  years  rince  in  the  old  royal  library  of 
the  British  museum,  and  published  by  him  in 
their  original  form.  They  penetrated  into  Soot- 
land  about  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century, 
and  among  other  edificos,  erected  tho  abbey  of 
Kilwinning,  which  afterward  became  the  cradle 
of  Scotch  masonry.  In  the  13th  century  wn 
find  the  same  body  of  architects  at  work  in  Ger- 
many, and  there  is  a  record  of  a  convention 
held  by  them  in  1275  in  the  city  of  Strasbourg 
where  th^  were  engaged  in  the  construction  at 
it?  cathedral ;  at  which  time,  in  imitation  of 
their  English  bretliron,  they  assumed  the  name 
of  free  masons,  and  took  the  obligations  of  fidel- 
ity and  obediaoon  to  the  lawi  and  ragulatioaa 
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of  iha  ■odelj.  In  the  oonrso  of  time  the  op- 

erativc  character  of  the  n':sociation  hppin  to 
bccotue  less  promiueiit.,  and  the  specuiatiro  to 
assume  a  predminenoe  which  eventoallj  resalt* 
ed  in  a  toUJ  disseverance  of  the  two.  At  whnt 
precise  peiiod  we  are  to  dato  the  commeuce- 
nMQt  of  this  predominanoe  of  the  specolativo 
ow  the  operativo  clement,  it  is  impossible  to 
ttj.  The  change  was  undoubtedly  gradual, 
•ad  !•  in  all  probability  to  be  attribnted  to  the 
iocreasod  number  of  learned  and  scientific  men 
-who  were  admitted  into  the  ranks  of  the  fra- 
ternity. The  "OherCer  «f  Cologne,"  a  carious 
masonic  document  purporting  to  date  fron:  tlic 
year  1585,  speaks  of  ^*  learnt  aod  enligiitened 
mea''  as  oonstitutiog  o  part  of  the  aodetj  long 
before  the  Ifith  rcnrnrv,  but  by  many  masons 
the  aatheuticity  of  this  instrument  is  not  ad- 
mitted. The  diary  of  tlie  celebrated  English 
antiquary,  Klia-^  A^mole,  ficscrihf  s  his  initia- 
tion into  the  order  in  1646,  when  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  operative  character  was  ftat  giv> 
ing  way  to  the  speculative.  Preston  tells  us 
that  about  30  years  before,  when  tlic  earl  of 
Bemllioke  assumed  the  grand  mastership  of  the 
masons  of  Engl  an  1.  '^many  emineot,  wealthy, 
and  laarnedmea  were  admitted."  Id  1663  an  as- 
ieonbljof  tbemasons  was  held  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, and  the  earl  of  St  Albans  was  elected  ^ran  ! 
master.  At  that  assembly  certain  regulations 
were  adopted,  Mooog  which  the  quelffieeHoni 
prescribed  as  neccs'jnrv  for  candidates  to  pos- 
aees  dearly  point  to  the  speculative  character 
of  llio  iaetitntion  as  the  meet  Important  consid- 
eration. And  finally,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
18ch  century,  and  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Amie,  who  died  In  1714,  a  regnlation  yns  adopt* 
od.  ASWe  are  informcfl  Preston,  which  pro- 
Tided  that  the  privileges  ot  masonry  should 
no  longer  lie  rertnoted  to  operative  maeone,  but 
extend  to  men  of  various  professions,  provided 
they  were  r^plarly  approved  and  initiated  into 
tiie  order.**  In  1717  we  lodges  then  In  aetttoei^ 
iatenco  in  the  city  of  London  united  together  and 
formed  the  grand  lodge  of  Kn^and,  upon  the 
baiie  hero  indicated.  This,  it  mnet  be  observed, 
was  not  the  establishment  of  n  rovr  and  Mtli- 
erto  noheard  of  society,  as  some  of  tlie  op|K>- 
nenli  of  the  order  have  maintained,  bnt  ^  rft> 
organization  of  an  old  one  in  a  ncu-  ami  more 
popular  form.  Long  previoos  to  this  n«riod 
tile  general  assemblies  of  the  moioae  baa  been 
annually  held  in  England  as  in  other  rnnn{ri(.>; 
but  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  the  grand  master  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  having  beeome  old 
nnil  infirm,  had  noglocted  the  intere-t^  of  the 
institution,  and  the  society  had  iailen  into  de- 
cay, so  that  in  1716  tliere  were  bnt4  lodgee  in 
active  ivnrk  in  t?ie  whole  south  of  England,  al- 
though it  is  admitted  that  the  maeooa  in  the 
north  were  in  a  more  prosperone  eondition. 
On  the  dentil  c  f  Sir  Christopher  Wren  no  «ie- 
oessor  was  apnointed,  aod  the  general  nonnm 
bliee  were  no  longer  oonveoed.  It  waa  daring 
this  unpromising  ronrlitinn  of  nffairs  that  the 
4  lodges  already  mentioned  met  at  the  Celebris- 


ed  Apple  IVee  tavern  in  Covent  Qsrdco,  l» 

don,  and  reorganized  the  grand  lodmofEngiojd, 
renewed  the  annual  meetings,  SDaooUatMliBd 
compiled  the  old  mlee  and  regtditiaaivUek 
had  long  be^n  in  existence,  but  Cor  noe  titDe 
past  neglected,  with  the  addition  Utkwoew 
onee  now  become  neoessary  siooe  the  vboOj 
speculative  elrmcnt  of  the  socictj  1^  to 
completely  taken  the  place  of  iu  fonMrkti) 
qMoalatiTO  and  operative  orgaoizatioB.  fm 
masonry,  thus  modified  in  its  character,  be- 
gan rapidly  to  spread  throughout  th«  world  a» 
a  speculative  system  of  ^rmbdism.  In  IW I 
"^^  as  introduced  in  its  new  fonu  into  Frm, 
in  1729  into  Ireland,  in  17S1  iutoHoUaiM],Rii<- 
ria,  and  Spain,  in  1788  Into  Itsly,  sad  inlTSf 
into  Scotlnnd,  at  which  time,  Sinclair  of  Ro-h 
having  resigned  the  hereditary  grand  mma- 
ship  (^tlie  masons  of  that  kingdom,  wiudtlei 
long  been  vested  in  his  family  hy  royal  giut, 
the  grand  lodge  of  Scotland  wss  or^Oiiie^  oo 
the  aame  principle  that  had  been  adopted  19 
years  before  by  the  masons  of  Englaoi  Aft 
attempt  was  made  in  1730  to  introduce  the  ot' 
ganiaation  into  America  by  the  appoiotzDe&tof 
a  provincial  grand  master  of  New  Jtf^J,  bat 
we  have  no  record  of  the  incumbent  bavisc  «*■ 
tabliahed  any  lodge  under  the  andurilialii 
deputation.    In  1733,  however,  R  Wrc  vsi 
opened  at  Boston,  which  was  speedily  iulk>««^ 
by  tiho  organisation  of  other  lodges  in  the  dif- 
ferent colonies.    After  the  assamption  of  i^k- 
pendeuoe  by  the  United  States,  the  iwl|^  of 
America,  Ml  of  which  derived  their  Ttrrami 
of  authority  originally  from  the  grind 
of  EngUmd  or  that  of  Scotland,  avaiWthes- 
•elves  of  the  privil^es  possessed  bj  wA 
bodies  in  all  iinhj  pond  rut  countriL"!.  and  orjtf- 
ized  grand  lodges  in  their  respective  feUtta.  ii 
no  country  in  5ie  world  has  free  misonry  flcw- 
ished  with  more  vi^or  than  in  the  UnitedSti»«; 
and  notwithstanding  a  severe  but  ine&ct™ 
oppoidtion  to  it,  whieh  eonuMOced  In  1819 
the  orpanization  of  an  nnti  mrisonic  ]«iTty(*<< 
Akti-Masokkt).  it  has  increased  iu  nuakr^ 
oiteot  with  audi  ateady  progress  that  it  ttt 
present  day  it  numbers,  in  all  parts  of  the  r^- 
federation,'  nearly  6,000  lodges  aod 
160,000  and  tOO,000  members.  In  spiu  « 
many  attempts  to  suppress  it  by  V^tli  chur* 
and  state  in  various  countries  of  Zar^]'- 
li  firmly  pbmted  in  every  part  of  thit 
Ticnt,  rmd  many  Inrl;;;-??  besiue  have  hci-a t^"" 
lished  in  Afirica  and  Asia.   lU  orgaaixatj*  » 
Europe  has  been  freauwitly  used  for  pofin* 
piTi  ]H  .-,s,  an  d  especially  as  a  cloak  to  coosp"* 
cies  Mainst  the  governments.   The  cmploTnwt 
of  it,  bowovor,  for  eoch  objects,  is  &  riobw* 
of  it^  constitution,  vrh\rh  prohiMtS  p«*»r 

partisan,  or  Be<^ian  discussions  ta  the  lod^ 
TheBioetreinar1cableofthe6epervenioD»pfU|e 

institution  ^va^  in  Mexico  in  1825,  and  utw 
years  immediately  following.  Free  niiwjJ 
had  diortly  before  1888  been  introdaeed  BOt 

Scotlftntl,  and  had  been  eagerly  embrac«Iiy* 
large  body  of  influential  poiiticiaasirho««» 
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in  favor  of  tho  independence  of  the  oountrj, 
bnt  op{>osed  to  deiiK>cracy.  They  funned  a 
powerful  party,  which  from  the  Scot<'h  origiii 
of  tlieir  loflges  called  themselves  tho  E»cocese». 
An  opposition  party  of  democratic  ]>rinciples 
was  fonned^with  which  the  American  miniater, 
Mr.  Poinsett,  cooperated,  and  which  called  it- 
self the  i'orkinoi.  because  it  constituted  a  ma- 
MDie  MMiety  whioli  had  received  its  charter 
from  the  masons  of  New  York  through  tho 
agency  of  Mr.  Poinsett.  Tlie  conflict  of  these 
parties  led  for  a  time  to  dvil  war. — The  prima- 
ry organization  of  tho  masonic  fraternity  is  into 
lodges,  which  must  each  be  composed  of  at  least 
7  maitor  nuuoiis  In  good  stanaiog.  The  first 
and  lowest  degree  of  masonry  is  that  of  entered 
apprentice,  the  second  of  fellow  craft,  the  third 
m  master  mason.  The  officers  of  a  hxlgo  in 
the  United  States  are  9  in  number:  wor6hii)ful 
master,  senior  warden,  junior  warden,  treasur- 
er, secretary,  senior  aeaoon,  junior  deacon, 
tiler,  and  chaplain.  There  are  also  two  stew- 
ards. Of  these  officers  the  master,  the  ward- 
en.-*, and  the  tiler  are  essential  to  any  lodge  or- 
ganization. The  tiler  keeps  the  door  ami  (guards 
against  intrusion.  The  officers  are  elected  an- 
niullj  hf  ballot.  In  eaeh  atato  of  the  Union 
there  is  a  grand  lodge  composed  of  tho  repre- 
sentatives of  the  subordinate  lodges,  over  which 
it  azerclses  a  certain  jurisdiction.  Its  offloera 
ara  styled  grand  and  deputy  grand  masters, 
gnuid  wardens,  grand  treasurer,  grand  secreta- 
ry, grand  chaplain,  grand  deacons,  grand  mar- 
shal, grand  pursuivant,  grand  sword  bearer, 
grand  stewards,  and  grand  tiler.  There  is  also 
»  still  higher  degree  of  masonry,  tha  mamlMrs 
of  which  are  termed  royal  arrh  masons,  and 
fonn  royal  arch  lodges.  And  beyond  this  there 
is  still  a  long  series  of  degrees  bearing  \  arious 
titles.— See  the  "Masonic  Text  Book,"  by  John 
I>ove  (12mo.,  Richmond,  1854)  ^  "  A  Text  U«M>k 
of  Masonic  Jnrisprndence,"  by  Albert  G.  Mac- 
key,  M.D.  (12mo.,  New  York,  1850) ;  the  *'  His- 
tory of  Free  Masonry,"  bv  J.  W.  8.  Mitchell, 
ILL).  (2d.  ed.,  2  vols.  8vo^  Marietta,  Ga.,  1859). 

FREE  THINKERS,  a  name  npnlied  to  the 
opponents  of  Christianity  in  En^'land,  in  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries.  Lord  Ilerliert  of  Cher- 
bury,  Ilobbea,  Toland,  Tindal,  Woolston,  Chubb, 
and  Antliony  Collins  were  among  the  most 
noted  of  their  writers.  BoUagbrMta,  Shafted 
bury,  and  David  Hume  were  counted  among 
their  ablest  representatives.    They  were  never 
an  organized  philosophical  or  religious  sect* 
The   French  writers  who  labored  for  the 
overthrow  of  Christianity,  partly  from  the 
atandpoint  of  deism,  partly  from  that  of  ma- 
terialism, and  who  called  themselves  etvrit* 

<brUy  were  in  England  called  free  thinicers. 
^oltaire,  D'Alembert,  Diderot,  and  Helvetins 
aro  tho  most  celebrated  among  them.  In  Ger- 
many the  rationalists  have  often  Iwen  called  free 
thinkers  !  v  tli  -ir  opponents. 

FREE  TOWN,  a  town  of  W.  Africa,  capital 
of  the  British  colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  on  the 
laft  iMHik  pf  Stem  Mona  riTW,  aboot  5  ID.  ik<oia 
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tho  sea ;  lat.  8°  29'  N.,  long.  18"  9'  W. ;  pop. 
estimated  at  10,000.  It  is  situated  on  an  in- 
eUned  plane,  50  feet  above  sea  lerd  at  high* 
water  mark.  Tho  Ptreets  are  wide,  well  laid 
out,  and  ornameuted  with  rows  of  orange,  lime, 
banaaai  or  eocoannt  trees.  Several  of  tiia 
houses  are  commodious  and  substantial  stono 
buildings.  The  principal  public  edifices  are  tit. 
George^s  church,  the  church  mis^ooarj  and 
"Wesleyan  missionarj'  institutions,  the  grammar 
school,  market  house,  custom  house,  gaol,  aud 
Innatio  asyltnn.  The  governor^  fasldenoe,  bar- 
racks, and  government  offices  are  situated  on 
some  hills  above  the  town.  The  navigable  en- 
trance of  the  Sierra  Leone  river  is  narrow,  there 
being  a  large  aboal  oaUed  the  BaUom  flhoal  in 
its  centre. 

FBEEDMEN  (liberti,  UbertitU),  the  name  of 

manumitted  slaves  in  Roman  onti<inity.  They 
were  called  liherti  wiUi  reference  to  their  mas- 
ters, and  libertnU  with  referenee  to  their  new 
rank  or  condition.  According  to  various  cir- 
cumstances, defined  by  law,  the  freedmen  be- 
came Roman  citizens,  Jonlan  Latins  (from  the 
Juniau  law  which  gave  them  fi*eedom),  or  Je- 
diticii.  The  last  were  neither  free  nor  slaves. 
The  Jnnian  Latins  suffered  great  disabilitiea 
as  to  property,  bnt  could  in  various  ways  rise  to 
citixenship.  But  even  the  freedmen  of  tho  first 
class  were  not  gehuine  (ingenui)  citizens,  and 
remained  under  certain  obligations  to  their 
masters.  Ttie  freedmen  wore  a  c»o  as  a  sign  of 
freedom,  ami  took  the  names  of  their  previoaa 
owners.  The  sons  of  freedmen  l)ecatne  genuine 
citizens.  In  later  times  the  number  of  man- 
umitted daves  inereased  to  an  alarming  extent, 
and  some  of  the  emperors  passed  lawa  fOitriotp 
iug  manumission.    (See  Slavkbt.) 

FREEHOLD.   See  Estatk. 

FREEMAN,  James,  D.D.,  an  American  Uni- 
tarian minister,  born  in  Ciiarlestown,  Mass., 
April  22, 1759,  died  in  Newton,  Mass.,  Nov.  14, 
1835.  lie  belonged  to  the  cla.ss  which  entered 
the  Boston  Latin  school  in  1766,  under  Master 
John  Lovell.  After  gradual  i  ng  at  Harvard  col- 
lege in  1777,  ho  wotit  to  Quebec  to  visit  his 
father,  returne<l  to  Boston  in  1782,  and  became 
reader  at  tho  King*s  chapel  in  Boston,  an  Epla- 
copal  church.  Becoming  Unitarian  in  liis  views, 
he  induced  the  society  to  alter  their  prayer  book 
in  17BS,  and  in  1787  he  was  ordained  by  his 
o\vn  wardens  and  people  by  a  i>eculiar  service, 
lie  continued  rector  of  King  s  chapel  for  55 
years,  till  liis  death.  lie  was  one  of  tho  found- 
ers of  tho  Ma<<sachnsotts  historical  society, 
was  distinguished  for  his  general  culture  and 
sodsl  virtmsi,  and  his  published  sermons  have 
been  regarded  as  mink-ls  of  English  style. 
They  are  extensively  (juotcd  by  Southey  in  his 
"Doctor" and  his  "Commonplace  Books."  But 
I)r.  Freeman's  cliief  distinction  is  that  he  was 
the  first  minister  in  the  United  States  who 
openly  assumed  the  name  of  Unitarian,  and  that 
through  his  means  the  first  Episcopal  c  hurch  in 
New  England  became  the  first  Unilariau  church 
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FREEPORT,  a  townsTiip  of  CumVrknd  co., 
Mo,,  on  Oaaoo  bay,  at  the  mouth  of  ilarrasacket 
river,  17  m.  N.  E.  from  Portland ;  pop.  in  1860, 
S,629.  It  was  fortnerly  called  Uflrrasncket  set- 
tlement, and  receivcil  it-s  present  name  on  its 
Ineorporation  in  1789.  It  cftntrinw  4  villages, 
one  of  which  iH  called  Freoport,  6  ohnrches  (1 
,  Baptist,  1  Congregational,  1  F reewill  Baptist,  1 
Universalist^  and  1  Union  house),  2  post  oflSce& 
84  public  schools,  3  saw  and  shingle  mills,  ana 
9  snip  yards.  In  April,  1854,  10  vessels  were 
in  coarse  of  construction  here.  Bhip-bnilding, 
navigation,  and  agriculture  are  the  principal 
brftiiohcs  of  industry.  The  Kennebec  and  Port- 
lati'i  riiilrou'l  luigses  through  tlM  town. 

FREESTONE,  a  name  .often  given  to  th<> 
sandstone  used  for  building  purposes.  (See 
ilANDOTOKs.)  The  name  is  proMblj  doe  to  its 
Workinff  freely  under  tlip  t(>nl«. 

FREEWILL  BArilSTS,  or  Frke  BApners, 
•  doMNiiination  of  eyangelieal  Christians  in  the 
northern  United  States  and  Canada.  Its  found- 
er was  Benjamin  Randall  (1749-1808),  who 
■wm  one  of  WhitLlu  l  I  s  hearers  at  PortOTiouth, 
K.  II.,  Sept.  28,  1770;  and  the  Impressions 
made  by  the  Berinon,  and  more  especially  by  tlie 
HdiDn  o€  the  preacher*s  detth  2  days  later,  re- 
sulted in  bis  conversion.  At  first  a  Congre- 
ooalist,  be  connected  himself  in  1776  with 
Baptist  church  in  South  Berwick,  Me.,  and 
soon  after  entered  the  ministry,  but  was  called 
to  acooant  fbr  preaching  a  doctrine  different 
from  that  of  his  brethren.  In  17B0  he  orcan- 
ited  in  New  Durham,  N.  IT.,  a  churrh  holding 
views  similar  to  his  own,  which  was  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  new  denomination.  The  dlatiiieltve 
tenets  of  Randall  and  his  coa^jvtors  were  the 
doctrines  of  free  salvation  and  open  communion, 
as  opposed  to  those  of  election  and  close  com- 
munion  held  by  the  Calvinistic  Baptists.  They 
also  insisted  upon  the  freedom  of  the  will,  as 
essortial  to  mtti  to  a  subject  of  moral  govern- 
ment, and  therefore  as  inviolable  by  the  tlivine 
sovereignty,  and  not  to  be  contravened  t)y  any 
eaqilviation  of  the  latter  doctrine.  Their  op- 

£3nent8  styled  them  "General  Provisioners," 
Freewill  Baptists,"  and  "  Free  Baptists,"  by 
tfM  second  of  which  names  they  have  vsaally 
been  designated,  thoiigh  tho  last  is  now  prefer- 
red in  some  of  their  own  publications.  In  gov- 
ernment they  are  GongregatloiMliBts.  Tlio  first 
church  held  a  conference  once  a  month,  which 
iras  called  a  monthly  meeting.  "When  other 
chwohes  were  formed  in  neighboring  localities, 
a  general  meeting  by  delegation  from  tho 
churches  was  held  once  in  8  mouthy  which  was 
terroed  a  quarterly  meeting.  As  Randall  and 
his  associates  travelled  ana  extended  tho  de- 
nomination through  New  Ilainpshire  and  the 
a^jaoeot  states,  nnraerous  quarterlj  iiMetill(|B 
were  organized,  and  yearly  meetings  were  insti- 
tuted, consisting  of  delegates  from  associated 
qoarterfjr  meetings.  At  length  the  oi^i^anizatlon 
was  completed  by  tho  institution  in  1827  of  the 
general  conference,  the  most  imuortont  assem- 
bly of  the  dOBOOltaLltfaMV  wMob  U  oeiapOMd«f 


delegates  from  all  the  yearly  meetingi,  mAm- 
Tcne^  once  in  3  years.  To  all  then  bodki 
the  laity  and  clergy  are  alike  eligible,  md  they 
all  combitie  the  services  of  pubhe  nwinp  wifb 
the  discussion  and  decimon  of  qoeetionof  itiah 
ness  and  benevolence.  In  1627  a.comtfMsd' 
ence  was  opened  between  tiie  Frcevi!!  Bsp- 
tists  of  New  England  and  a  few  chtrcb^  k 
North  Carolina  of  similar  mntimeDts,tlkenn!t 
of  which  was  that  the  latter  in  1626  p«l&jbei 
their  records  as  the  Minutes  of  tbe  FitsiriK 
Baptist  Ammftl  Cont;  r.  n  o  of  North  CvoiiBi." 
They  soon  numbered  46  churches  and  sbovt 
3,000  members,  and  though  never  formillj 
united  with  the  denomliisllon  in  the  North, 
maintained  a  constant  correspondence  tritii  t 
and  subscrihed  for  nearly  500  copies  of  its  orm 
the  *'  Moraing  Star"  newspaper.  In  18S9  D:. 
William  M.  Ilonsley  of  Kentucky,  oooe  a  dfl« 
communion  Baptist  clorejmaa,  who  for  doctri- 
nal reesons  had  taken  a  letter  of  ^smis^  ud 
commendation  from  his  former  oomKctkn,  it* 
tended  the  general  conference  of  the  Freevin 
Baptists  at  Conneaut,  Ohio,  and  there  B|fiud 
for  ordination  to  the  ministry.  He  had  imidy 
been  admitted  to  the  church  in  that  plie^  and 
appeared  before  the  confereuce  in  order  to  oIk 
tain  denomii\ational  endorsemont  as  aninHter. 
The  prospect  was  presented  of  a  large 
to  the  sect  fVt)ra  Kentucky,  and  a  coondl  re- 
ported that  Br.  Ilousley  had  approved  hinwlf 

aualified  for  the  sacred  office,  excepting  calj 
!iat  he  was  a  slaveholder.   But  for  this  reisot 
alone  the  council  declined  to  "  ordaio  hia  ai 
minister  or  fellowship  him  as  a  Ohristiui,'*  lii 
fhe  general  conference  after  a  spirited  dkuako 
finally  voted  withoTit  opi-D^ition  "thaitl»d^ 
dsioa  of  tho  council  la  highly  MtisftctoTT. 
The  eonnection  of  the  denomination  with  sli^e- 
holding  chnr(  hr=  in  North  and  South  CwcBm 
was  brouglit  before  the  same  conference,  m 
was  entirely  dissolved.    From  that  time  u;^ 
Freewill  Baptist-s  hare  maintained  the  postiiiB 
then  taken  upon  the  question  of  slavery.  1 
few  Qnreoogiilied  ehnrdies  in  North  Csntx 
however,  still  continue  to  bear  their 
There  are  several  benevolent  societies  of  des* 
{national  interest,  supported  and  encourre. 
by  all  the  churches.   The  principal  of  tbeeejw 
the  foreign  and  home  mianon  societies,  the  e» 
cation  socle^,  aod  the  anti-dafwy  Bociety,  led 
bv  all  of  them  an  sggregatesum  averaging  moo 
$1 0,000  is  annually  raised.  They  oelehfi*»»* 
niversaiy  neetlqgs  together  in  the 
which  are  numerously  attended  fhwa  the  wt' 
est  taken  In  the  reports  and  discussions  on  pro* 
nent  reformatory  and  benevolent  mo^cnienf^ 
Tlio  foretgn  mlsMon  society  has  several  rtatiw 
in  Orissa,  India.   Early  noted  only  for  WW* 
piety,  the  Freewill  Baptists  have  recently  pivefl 
special  attention  to  the  interests  of  e^a^JJ; 
and  since  1847  have  raised  nearly  $80O,0w  W 
educatbnal  purt>oses.   They  have  a  flonrisfiing 
college  at  Hillsdale,  Mich.,  to  which  P«««?» 
both  aexes  and  all  colors  are  admitted. « tw^ 
kgieal  adhod    ITew  HinploisK.tti«^* 
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«cniinaric.<i  of  high  grade  and  repnie  at  the  latter 
ttlace^  at  WhitoBtown,  N.  Y.,  and  at  Lewi&tOD, 
Me.,  to^^etlMr  with  other  miiooIb  of  Im  noto. 
Tlie  Maine  state  seminary  at  Lewiston  received 
a  liberal  endowment  from  tito  state  on  ita  eatab- 
lubment  in  1857.  The  Freewill  Baptial  print- 
in;;  est'ililisTitnciit  U  at  Dover,  N.  II.,  where  are 
publbiheU  the  "  Morning  Star,"  which  for  33 
years  has  been  their  we^^  ofgao,  the  "  Myrtte,** 
a Sabbatli-scliool  paper,  and  the  "Quarterly," 
each  number  of  wUioh  oompriaea  at  least  120 
pages.  BiographieehavobeMpohlidiedefBaa 
OAll, Colby,  Marks,  Pliiiincr,  Miirtin  Cheney,  and 
Other  olerffymon,  which  throw  light  upon  the 
Ustoryanaapiritof  thedenomiiiatloii.  Ageii> 
eral  history  of  the  Freewill  Baptists  is  now  in 
^iwemicatioo  under  the  direction  of  the  general 
ootubreooe.  In  1600  fbo  whole  muBbormoooi* 
municants  was  leas  than  8,000.    In  1829,  when 
ooinnlete  returns  were  for  the  first  time  obtain- 
ed, ibere  w«re  8  yearly  meatiima,  fiS  qwrterly 
meetings,  811  churches,  263  ministers,  and 
12,860  communicants.  There  are  now  (1859) 
t9  yeariy  meetiogt,  182  qmgierfy  meetinga, 
1,200  cliurche.H,  1,133  ministers,  and  56,020 
coinmunicanta,  an  increase  of  fburfuld  within  a 
Aeneratioo,  and  of  0,T14  eomanmioanta  within 
VIC  last  year.   TIjcy  are  found  in  all  the  free 
states,  but  are  most  numerous  in  New  Sngland. 
There  Is  also  in  New  Braniwiek  aliDd  KovaSoo- 
tin  a  separate  and  rapidly  increasing  conference 
of  Free  BapUals,  of  about  4,000  membeni  not 
Sndnded  in  the  above  eotapvtatioB.  They  luivt 
a  weekly  organ,  the  "Religious  Intelligencer," 
published  at  &L  John,      B.    The  Freewill 
Bapttito  oorraspond  by  leCton  tnd  datoflrtioiit 
with  the  General  Baptists  of  T^^tf— *^  wUh 
whoa  th^  agree  in  doctrine. 

FREEZING  MIXTURES.    From  ancient 
times  various  methods  liavo  been  practised  of 
jMxxlooing  low  degrees  of  beat  for  the  preparft> 
tkm  in  hot.wetfthM*  of  gratoftd  eooling  mixtorai 
Some  c  f  these,  the  object  of  which  is  more  par- 
ticularly the  production  of  ice,  are  described  in 
thM»  article  upon  that  anljeot.  Methods  of  pro> 
diudng  intense  cold  are  also  noticed  in  Evapo- 
MMBUm,  Freexing  miztureS|  properly  so  called, 
are  solutions  of  a  solid  In  a  fluid,  eold  being 
produced  by  tlie  tendency  of  the  former  in  pass- 
vaa  to  the  liquid  state  to  reader  latent  a  pwtion 
or  the  senaiDle  heat  of  the  ndztore.   what  Is 
called  the  heat  of  fluidity  is  derived  chiefly  from 
that  which  had  previoualj  existed  within  the 
flolid  Itadf  fai  a  sensible  state.  The  property  of 
nitre  or  saltpetre,  a  common  natural  production 
of  the  £ast,  to  render  water  cold  by  aolution, 
waa  known,  it  is  belleTed,  to  the  ancient  Hin- 
doos, tliough  ill  thu  "Institutes  of  Akbar"  the 
diaooveiy  ia  attributed  to  tliat  prince,  who  ruled 
from  1666  to  1606.  The  dirsethms  there  giyea 
are  to  tlirow  one  part  of  uftro  into  aressdoon- 
Ukining  2  parts  of  water,  and  then  itir  la  thia 
mixtare  rapidly  for  a  qnarter  of  an  hoar  a  peww 
tcT  t)r  silver  ves«el  tightly  stopped  and  contain- 
ing the  liquid  to  be  cooled.  Aa  early  aa  the 
X^ttrWOSt  was  aoonunoopnodfla  with  iradthy 


Italian  families  to  cool  liqnors  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, and  they  are  supposed  to  have  derived  the 
method  from  India  or  Perrfa.  Tb^added  grad- 
ually 20  to  2.5  parts  of  nitre  to  100  parts  of  cold 
water,  and  whirled  rapidly  round  in  it  a  globu- 
lar, long-neeked  bottle  oontidning  the  wma  or 
wnter  to  be  cooled.  The  salt  was  afterward  re- 
covered by  crystallization,  and  was  then  ready 
far  the  ssme  use  sgtin.  Boyle,  and  afterward 
Fahrenheit,  extended  thia  practice  to  other  sa* 
line  solutions,  and  Mr.  Walker  of  Oxford  and 
liuwiii  or  DC.  Jneceiwuig,  in  vtie  mner  pan 
of  the  last  century  and  early  part  of  the  pres- 
ent|  were  particularly  successful  in  introducing 
new  sdts  and  developing  the  principle  of  their 
action.  The  former  published  essays  in  the 
"Philosophical  Transactional  in  1795,  and 
a|^  In  1801,  with  tshlas  of  tlMvaost  importsnl 
mixtures.  Those  salts  were  found  to  i)rodaoe 
the  greatest  effect  which  dissolved  the  most 
rapidly,  and  4ho  prooessee  were  mndi  mors  e& 
fectnal  when  the  materials  were  previously  cool- 
ed by  immersion  in  other  frigormo  mixtures,  or 
when  freshly  ftUen  dry  snow,  or.  In  Hen  of  Ihb^ 
finely  powdered  ice,  waa  addea.  Mr.  "Walker 
thus  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  degree  oi  cold 
eqaal  to  —100^  F.  "With  «ow  and  eommon 
salt  Fahrenheit  reduced  the  temperature  to 
—62*^,  and  originally  proposed  this  as  the 
method  for  flxing  the  aoro  point  of  hisseala.  Itt 
tins  i)rocess  the  salt,  by  its  affinity  for  water, 
causes  the  snow  to  melt,  and  the  water  thus 
nrodnoed  dlasolTes  the  salt,  and  both  becoming 
liquid,  a  large  quantity  of  the  sensible  heat  is 
rendered  latent  The  Ubles  of  Mr.  Walker,  atill 
xotersd  to  ih  chemleal  warhi^  are  aa  ftOowi : 
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The  efbot  of  the  following  mixtures  is  increased 
by  thasallibefaig  Jteely  powdered,  so  that  fha 
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tolation  m  n v  he  most  rapidly  accomplished.  The 
diluted  nitrous  acid  naincdi9coin]>osodof  faming 
nitrous  add  2  parts  by  freight  and  1  of  water, 
tJie  mixture  being  allowed  to  cool  before  nsing ; 
tbe  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  of  equal  weights  of 
■troDg  Mid  MM  water,  and  a]l<yw«d  to  coot 


Chloride  of  Mmnoniam. . 
Httntoflf  I 


Chloride  of  »mmonlam. 

Mitnto  of  poUMs  

Buiitbato  of  MxU  

Water  

Nitr«ta«r«aiiMala.;.. 

w>t«r  

KItnte  of  ammoota.... 

Cwbouto  of  tods  

Wctar  


INlitid] 

8aIph«to  of  Midk  

CbMfido  of  umiooliiiB. 
intntocfi 


Sulphate  of  Boda  

Nitrate  of  ammonia... 
Diiutcd  nitruaa  acid. . . 

Phosphate  of  aoda  

Dilated  nttrouaadd  .. 

Phosphate  of  aoda  

Kitrmte  of  aminonla. . . 
Diiutcd  nitrooa  acid... 

Sulphate  of  loda  

Hydrochloric  acid  

ftulphato  of  aoda  

DUute<l  Hulphario acid. 
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Tlio  following  19  recently  recommended  as  a  con- 
venient and  efficient  preparation :  One  part  by 
weight  of  crude  powaerod  sal  fliamoniac  is  to  b« 
intimately  mixed  with  2  parts  of  pulverized  salt- 
petre, and  to  this  mixture,  when  required  for  use, 
IB  to  be  added  an  equal  bnlk  of  ovbonate  of  soda. 

FREIBERG,  or  Fretbkho,  a  walled  town  of 
Geniiany,  the  mining  capital  of  Saxony,  on  the 
Mdnzhach,  25  m.  S.  "W.  of  Dresden ;  pop.  about 
12,000.  It  is  situated  on  the  N.  declivity  of  the 
Erzgebirge.  The  streets  are  regular,  well  built, 
lighto<l,  and  paved.  There  are  handsome  monu- 
ments to  Prince  Maurice  of  Saxony,  and  to 
"Werner,  the  greatmineralogist,  and  a  fine  Gothic 
cathedral,  built  in  the  1  r)th  century.  The  mining 
academy,  founded  in  ITfio,  lins  a  mnwum  of 
model  mining  machines,  and  a  library  of  18,000 
volumes.  The  staple  mannfttotares  consist  of 
gold  and  silver  lace,  brassware,  white  lead, 
gnnpowder,  shot,  iron  and  copper  ware,  linens, 
woollens,  ribbons,  tape,  leather,  and  beer. 
Freiberg  is  an  ancient  city,  and  was  long  the 
residence  of  the  Saxon  priuct'8.  Werner,  Hum- 
boldt, Mohs,  and  Jameson  were  students  at  its 
academy.  The  mining  district  of  Freiberg  is 
divided  into  6  circles,  and  contains  160  mines, 
yielding  silver,  lead,  copper,  cobalt,  Ae.  The 
total  mineral  pr^Mlnrt  in  1854  amounted  to 
aboutleOO.OOO,  and  in  1860  to  $1,000,000. 

IBGt,  or  AbinM)  •  dlj  of  Ctar- 


many,  in  the  grand  dnchy  of  Baden,  capita]  of 
the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  on  the  hrtmm, 
88  ra.  by  railroad  8.  W.  of  Carl^ra}ie,ffl»d40m, 
N.  E.  of  Basel ;  pop.  about  16,000.  It  is  elerat- 
ed  940  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  tad  Im 
walls  with  8  gates.    The  streets  are  ii  yenenl 
open  and  well  built,  particularly  Um  tsaer- 
Rtrasse,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  vidilt  ni 
tlio  excellence  of  its  houses.  The  pradyd 
public  edifices  are  the  archiepiscopd  ndDittl 
palaces ;  the  cathedral,  one  of  tiie  mort  hmA- 
fa\  and  perfect  specimens  of  Gothic  archilecttn 
in  Germany ;  the  old  and  new  oniversties,  d» 
former  of  which  was  founded  in  1454,  i 
library  of  100,000  volumes,  and  is  f&moasasi 
school  of  Catholic  theology ;  the  goTenuaeat 
offices,  courts  of  justice,  town  bi^  nmana,. 
tbeatre,  ffymnasium,  orphan  asjlam,  boelpttal^ 
and  semmaries.   The  manufactures  oraaat  of 
leather,  paper,  sugar,  starch,  tobacco,  80i|^ 
bells,  musical  instruments,  gnupovder,  m 
chemicals.  There  are  also  aeve 
and  dye  works.  The  Basel  and  MamdMbi  al* 
way  passes  through  Freiburg. 

FREIGHT,  in  law,  and  in  common  pndil% 
either  the  cargo  which  a  ship  carries,  ortliepriBi 
paid  to  the  charterer  of  a  ship  for  the  (mitsi 
of  goods.  In  the  earliest  case  in  which  tk  f  did 
occurs  (Bright  w.  Oowper,  1  Browriot  wk 
Goldsborough,  21),  it  is  nsed  to  mean  t]i«cirg4 
carried.  But  it  means  in  the  law,  ahnost  exd^ 
sively,  the  money  earned  by  the  carriage;  ni 
it  is  principally  used  in  this  sense  by  roerchak 
(For  the  law  of  freight,  aee  SHimK6.) 

FREILIGRATH,  FERDiirAHVi,  a  German  poet, 
.  bom  in  Detmold,  June  17,  1810.  Early  in  lif^ 
he  engaged  in  mercantile  bunnsosat  Soeaii 
Westphuia,  and  was  afterward  aderk  ilA» 
Bterdam  and  Barmen..  A  volume  of  poam 
which  he  published  in  1838  made  him  m  d 
the  favorite  poets  of  Germany.  The  king  of 
Pmssia  conferred  on  him  in  1842  an  annoalpec- 
sion,  which  he  resigned  in  Jan.  1844,bATii|g 
adopted  democratic  opinions.  Being  pena^ 
ed  for  political  reasons,  he  went  in  1W5 » 
Switzerland.  In  1846  he  went  to 
where  he  was  employed  until  1848  by  the 
of  Huth  and  co.  After  the  outbreak  of  tl« 
revolution  in  Feb.  1848,  ho  returned  to  Gj- 
many,  and  for  8  years  took  an  active  part  in  w 
efforts  of  the  demooratk  party.  In  Aug.  l^J 
he  was  arrested  on  account  of  his  poem  1^^*^ 
ten  an  die  LeUnden  ("  The  Dead  to  theliTinr* 
and  tried,  but  acquitted.  In  May,  1S51,  a  w» 
writ  of  arrest  was  issued  against  him  on  a««5«' 
of  the  second  part  of  his  "Political  and  Sooal 
Poems"  and  his  membership  in  the  dirrnvriW 
central  committee  of  Cologne.  But  be  liw^ 
ready  left  Germany  for  I^ndon,  where  ol  laB 
he  has  managed  the  London  office  of  t'*^'* 
bank.  His  OedUhU  (Stuttgart,  1888;  1» 
ed.,  1857),  with  which  he  began  hii  po«» 
career,  is  still  the  most  popular  of  hi  'forts. 
His  political  poems  Qa  ira  (Heriaau,  'i^^hjf^'* 
Jietolution  (Leipsio,  1848),  Febnut-Klof* 
Um  1M8)^  «nd  JTtMm  ffUmMvdmm 
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GaliehU  (Cologne,  1849;  Bd  part,  Brunswick,  In  May,  1844,  the  whig  national  convention  at 
1850),  are  also  valaed  bjthOM  who  Aocord  with  Bnltiinoro  nominated  him  for  vice-president 
their  prirjcinles.  Some  of  these  poems,  as  Rcbert  and  Henry  Clay  for  president.   They  received 
Blumy  IH$  Mewlution,  Die  TodUn  an  dU  Ltkmr  105  electoral  votes,  wliila  Uietr  sncce.isful  com- 
d^MO  ohwed  &ino<i>,'  the  best  political  poeCiy  petitora,  James  K.  Polk  and  (icor^e  M.  DaIIai| 
of  G  ernaany.    A  tasteful  selection  of  German  received  170  votes.  In  1850  Mr.  Frelinghuysen 
poetry  was  published  by  him  in  1854,  under  tli©  resigned  the  cbancellorehip  of  the  university  of 
title  Dithtung  und  Diehttr  (t^easau,  1654),  and  New  York  to  become  president  of  Rutgers 
another  of  English  pnotry  at  Stnttgart  in  1858,  college,  New  Bruns^vid:,  N.  J.,  and  mmoTM  to 
under  the  title  "  The  Kose,  Thistle,  and  Sham-  that  city,  where  he  now  resides, 
rook.**   The  first  complete  edition  of  all  his       FREMONT,  JoiiN  CaxRLBS,  an  American «iX- 
works  appeared  in  New  York  (tS&mmtUcka  plorer,  horn  m  SavanniUi,  Ga.,  Jan,  21,  1818. 
W«rle^  6  vols.,  1858-'9).   Some  of  his  poema  Ilia  father  was  a  Frenchman  who  hatl  settled  la 
luive  been  translated  into  English  by  Longfel-  Norfolk,  Ya,,  where  he  supported  himself  hj 
low,  of  Ts  ho<^3  "HiawalWhemtampahliabed  teaching  his  native  language.  '  His  mother, 
A  Gertnan  version.  whoae  maiden  name  was  Anne  Beverley  Whit- 
FRELINGHUYSSET,  "Evmmc^  an  American  ing,  was  the  dangbtw  of  an  opolent  and  promi- 
lawver,  bom  in  New  Jersey,  April  13,  1753,  nent  Virginian,  connected  by  marriage  with  the 
died  AprU  18,  1804.    Ue  was  graduated  at  Washington  £unily.   She  was  Idh  an  orphan 
Frineeton  oolle«e  in  1770,  and  in  1775  was  sent  at  an  early  age,  and  when  17  jears  old  was  peiw 
ns  a  delegate  from  New  Jersey  to  tlio  oonU-  snaded  by  her  relatives  to  marry  Major  Pryor, 
neutal  cungre^   In  1776  he  joined  the  revo-  a  rich  and  gouty  geatlenutn  46  years  her  senior, 
lationary  forces,  and  MVT«d  with  distiaeUon  as  This  union  was  ehiUleH  ftod  unhappy,  and  tt 
oaptain  of  a  volunteer  corps  of  artillery  at  the  the  end  of  12  years  was  terminated  by  n  dirorco 
baiUea  of  Monmouth  and  Trenton.   In  Uie  bat-  which  the  friends  of  both  parties  combia^d  to 
tied  IVenton,  it  is  said,  he  sliot  CoL  Ball,  the  procure  from  the  logLslanira.  IkCaior  Pryor 
commander  of  the  IIoMians.   He  was  pmm  itcd  f^r.on  married  his  housekeeper,  and  Mrs.  Pryor 
to  be  colonel,  and  i^^rved  during  the  remainder  married  Mr.  Fremont.   He  died  in  1818.  The 
of  the  war.   Ailer  the  peace  he  filled  various  widow  with  8  infant  children  settled  in  Charles 
state  and  county  office  and  in  1790,  when  the  ton,  S.  C.   At  the  age  of  15  John  Charles  en- 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  troops  were  tered  tlie  Junior  class  of  Charleston  college. 
edll«d  to  take  part  in  the  Mpedition  against  the  For  some  time  he  stood  high  in  college,  and  miule 
western  Indians,  he  wns  npiwinted  nmjor-gon-  remarkable  attainments  in  innthcm^itics.  "But 
eral  by  President  Washington.    In  17U3  he  was  about  this  time,"  says  Mr.  Bigeiow,  one  of  his  bio- 
eleoted  •  leoator  of  the  Untted  States,  whidi  graphers,    he  became  aeqnainted  with  a  yonng 
post  ho  occupied  for  3  years,  when,  in  conse-  West  Indian  girl,  whose  raven  hair  andsofl  black 
quence  of  domestic  bereavement,  he  resigned,^  eyes  interfered  sadly  with  his  studies."   His  in- 
and  devoted  the  remainder  of  hie  Ufo  to  Me  atteiitlon  and  frequent  abeeiioes  at  length  ottwed 
feniily  and  pri  vuf  e  affairs, — TnKODonE,  an  Amer-  his  expulsion  from  the  college.   After  this  event 
ican  statesman,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  at  he  obtained  employment  as  a  private  teacher  of 
Millj^one,  Somerset  oo.,  N.  J.,  March  28, 1787.  mathematics,  and  took  charge  at  the  same  time 
He  was  graduated  at  Princeton  college  in  1804,  of  an  evening  school.    In  1888  ho  obtained  the 
studied  law  with  Richard  Stockton,  and  in  1808  position  of  teacher  of  mathematics  on  board  of 
was  admitted  to  the  Tnu*,  wheie  be  ioon  became  the  U.  S.  sloop  of  war  Natchez,  which  was  then 
distinguished  as  an  eloonent  advocate.    During  in  the  port  of  Cliarkvston,  from  which  she  sailed 
the  war  with  Great  Britain  in  1812-14,  he  on  a  cruise  to  the  coast  of  South  Amerioa.  Fre- 
rabedandeominandedaoompenjofTolunteen.  xnoot  was  absent  in  her  for  taom  than  two 
In  1817  he  was  elected  attorney-general  of  New  years,  and  on  his  return  to  Charleston  received 
Jersey  by  a  legislature  opposed  to  him  in  poll-  from  the  college  which  had  expelled  him  the 
tics,  and  held  the  poet  tm  182(1,  wlMii  lie  was  degrees  of  bachelor  and  master  of  arte.  Shortly 
chosen  IT.  S.  senator,    Tn  the  same  year  the  afterward  he  passed  successfully  a  rigorous  ox- 
legiaiature  had  elected  him  a  judge  of  the  su-  auination  at  Baltimore  for  the  post  of  profesaor 


In  the  senate  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  acted  with  the  to  the  frigate  Independence;  but  he  soon  re- 
whig  party.  Ho  exerted  himself  in  behalf  of  solved  to  quit  the  sea,  and  engaged  himself  as  * 
tbe  uidians;  advocated  the  bill  to  suppress  the  enrveyor  and  railroed  engineer  on  »  Hue  be> 
carrying  of  mails  on  the  sabbath;  supported  twoen  Charleston  and  Augusta,  Ga.  Snbse- 
Mr.  Clay's  resolution  for  a  national  fast  in  the  fluently  he  as&ijited  in  the  survey  of  the  railroad 
•eaeoo  of  the  eholerft;  epoke  ia  ftvor  of  the  ex-  hne  from  Charleston  to  Cincinnati,  end  pertloii- 
tcnsion  nf  t^o  pcn'^ion  system,  an^l  netod  in  uni-  larly  in  the  exploration  of  the  mountain  paasee 
son  wiiii  Mr.  Clay  upon  the  question  of  the  between  South  Carolina  and  Tennessee.  He 
tariflr,  and  the  compromise  act  of  1882.  Here-  was  engaged  in  thb  work  till  the  autumn  of 
inainod  in  the  senate  till  1885,  when  ho  wrvs  T^37,  when,  in  consequence  of  its  suspension,  he 
supertteded  by  a  democrat.  In  1838  he  was  accompanied  Capt.  Williams  of  the  IT.  8.  army 
chosen  chancellor  of  the  university  of  New  in  a  military  reoonnoissance  of  the  mountalnooi 
Y<»rl^,  «Dd  took  up  hie  lesldeaoe  in  thet  eitj.  Cherokee  ooontiy  in  QMit^  Korth  Oeroliiu^ 
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FREMONT 


auA  Tenneflaee.  In  antioiiMitim  of  hoetOities 

with  the  Indiang  this  survey  was  rapidly  made 
in  the  depth  of  wioter,  and  was  Fremont's  first 
exporionce  of  acampa^  amid  mountain  soows. 
In  IsruS-'O  ho  acoompanicd  Jd.  Nicollet,  a 
Freuoiiman  and  a  di^tingnishcd  maa  of  science, 
In  explorations  of  tlio  country  between  the  Mis- 
soari  and  tho  Britijjh  line.  Ylip"*'  explorations 
wore  made  uudor  tho  authority  of  the  govem- 
nientiind  while  engaged  in  tlxui  in  18M^  IV»- 
mont  received  from  Prositlcnt  Van  Bnrcn,  under 
date  of  July  7,  a  coiuiai^siion  a.s  2d  lieutenant  in 
the  corps  of  topographical  engineers.  WUleat 
■Washinjrton  in  1840,  employed  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  tho  report  of  these  oxpeditions^JtVeuiont 
became  acquainted  with  Miw  Jea^  Benton,  a 
danghter  of  Col.  Thomas  It.  Benton,  at  that 
time  a  senator  from  Kissouri.  An  engagement 
was  formed,  but  as  the  lady  was  only  16  years 
of  Dge,  lier  parents,  notwithstanding  their  hiijjh 
personal  regard  for  Fremont,  objected  to  tne 
inatoh,  and  snddenly,  probably  tlirongh  fhepo* 
tent  influence  of  Col.  Benton,  the  yonn-^  officer 
received  from  the  war  department  a  i)ercmptor7 
order  to  make  an  eKamination  of  the  river  Dm 
Jfoines  npon  the  western  frontier.  Tho  snrvey 
was  rapidly  executed,  and  shortly  aflor  his  re- 
turn from  tlii:^  duty  the  lovers  were  socredy 
married,  Oct.  19,  1841.  In  the  following  year 
Fremont  projected  a  geographical  survey  of  the 
entire  territory  of  tho  United  (Skates  from  the 
Mi8K>nri  river  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  the  feasihil- 
ity  of  an  overland  communication  between  the 
two  sides  of  the  continent  being  a  leading  idea 
in  his  scliemo  of  explorations.  lie  accordingly 
appUod  to  tho  war  department  fur  employment 
on  tbn  serrioe,  and  haying  received,  at  his  own 
snfjf^estion,  instrnctions  to  explore  the  Rocky 
mountains,  andparticularly  to  examine  the  South 
paaa,  he  left  Washington,  May  S,  IMt,  and  on 
Jnnc  10  began  hln  expedition  from  a  point  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Kansas,  a  few  miles  beyond 
tho  Missouri  border,  whence  he  proceeded  up 
the  Platte  river  and  its  trihntaries,  through 
bands  of  Ijoslile  Indians^  to  the  South  pa^ 
whicli  .  carefully  examined.  He  next  ex- 
plored tlie  Wind  River  mountains,  the  loftiest 
peak  of  which,  13,750  feet  above  the  sea,  he  as- 
cended, Aug.  15,  aooompanie<l  by  4  of  his  men. 
This  monntain  is  now  called  Fremont's  peak. 
From  the  Wind  River  mountains,  which  he  left . 
Ang.  18,  Fremont  retomed  to  his  starting  plaoa 
by  nearly  tho  Ramo  rotite  that  he  bad  followed 
in  going  out.  lie  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Kansas,  Oct.  10,  1848,  after  an  absence  of  4 
months.  lie  had  enex>nntered  much  hardship 
and  manv  j>cril^  and  had  successfully  accom- 
plished au  the  objects  of  the  expediUon.  Over 
tho  whole  course  of  his  r xton(^ed  route  ho  had 
made  barometrical  observations  to  ascertain  tho 
eievatlons  both  of  the  plains  and  of  the  moun- 
tnhi!«,  and  astronomical  observations  for  lati- 
tudes and  longitud<^  The  face  of  tlio  country 
was  noted  as  fertile  or  sterile,  the  practicability 
of  routes  was  settled,  military  positions  indicat- 
ed, and  large  contribuUoos  made  to  geology  and 


botany.  W»  report  of  the  ezpedition  war  Ui 

before  congn^  in  the  wiriter  of  l&42-*3.  It  t\- 
tracted  great  attention  both  at  liouicaad^iraMj. 
It  was  praised  bv  Humboldt  in  his  *'AtpMk 
of  Nature,"  and  the  London  '^Athenfpcrn'' j^ro. 
nounced  it  one  of  the  most  nerfect  pro^nctioai 
of  its  kind.   Inupediatel j  after  tk  p^bBcuiQa 
of      report  Fremont  planned  a  swmd  eijicJi- 
tion  of  a  much  moro  eompreheoiive  cknctcr 
than  the  iiirt.  Ha  detennfaed  to  nteallbv. 
plorntions  aoroes  the  continent,  and  tosonnfti 
then  unknown  re^on  lying  between  the  Biot^ 
mountaiaa  and  we  Pacific  ocean.  In  Vif, 
1848,  he  commenced  his  joamey  with  83  ni?r, 
and,  in  pursuance  of  his  instructioos,  prooetd' 
ed  np  tlM  Kansas  river  tue  tmmA  to  iiMitai 
its  cliaracter,  and  then  crossed  oter  to  the 
Platte,  which  he  ascended  to  its  scarce  in  the 
mount^B,  where  the  Sweet  Wster,  om  itf  its 
tributaries,  springs  from  the  ncighbortiC'od  at 
the  South  pwan.  He  reached  the  j>as&  on  iuf 
8,  went  throng  it,  and  saw  the  head  wttafxif 
the  Colorado  lowing  toward  the  golf  of  Oiit- 
fomia.   On  Sept.  6,  after  travelling  oTerl,TOO 
miles,  he  came  in        of  the  Great  Sslt  kl^ 
of  which  no  accurate  account  Lad  cvfrlittj 
given,  and  of  which  very  vague  and  errooeoos 
notions  were  aoteortained.  His  ioTerfgritai 
effected  important  rerfifirritions  iu  onr  ^ 
graphical  knowledge  of  this  portion  of  tieois- 
tinent,  and  had  subsequently  a  powerful  infiaeott 
in  promoting  the  settlement  of  Utah  and  d 
the  Pacific  states.   From  the  Salt  lake  be  pro- 
ceeded to  the  upper  tributaries  of  the  O^an- 
bia  river,  whose  valley  he  descended  tO  iti 
liov.  4  he  reached  Fort  Vancouver,  neirthe 
.month  of  the  Oolnmbia.   On  Nov.  10  to 
out  on  his  return  to  the  states.  He  ^1  * 
S.  £.  route,  leading  from  the  lower  i  ^  :  ■ 
the  Oolnmbia  to  the  upper  Oolorado, 
an  almost  nnknowTi  regton,  cro^^cfl  brhighiod 
rugged  mountain  chainss^    He  wwri  enconnttfri 
deep  snows,  which  impeded  his  progrew  ui 
fon-ofl  ?iitn  to  de'^ronil  into  the  great 
presently  found  hnnsell"  in  the  depth  of  yrialff 
m  a  desert,  with  the  prospect  before  him  d 
death  t  >  hi^    li.^lo  party  from  cold  aud  hi^. 
By  astronomical  observation  he  found  ilisi  l* 
was  in  the  latitude  of  the  bay  of  Ssn  FrMciw^ 
bnt  between  him  and  the  vaHcT-^  of  Califonw 
was  a  range  of  mountains  covered  with  mm 
whieh  the  Indiana  deehfed  no  man  could  cn:<>^ 
and  over  which  no  reward  could  tndooe  tboa 
to  attempt  to  guide  him.    Fremont  boWy 
nnda'tooK  the  passage  without  a  gaide,  and  >^ 
compli.shod  it  in  40  days,  reaching  SnttertFjj 
on  the  Sacramento  early  in  March,  with  » 
men  reduced  almoat  toakcMoni^  and  with  m 
ont  of  67  horses  and  mules  remaining,  aw 
those  that  survived  so  weak  and  thin  thattw* 
cooldbanly  walk  whOe  led  aleof.  Hen-sarm 
his  Jonrney  March  24,  and  procetHlinc  p<  w 
waid,  skirted  Uio  western  base  of  tla- 
KoTStda,  crossed  that  range  th rough  a  psp,  «J 
tered  the  great  basin,  and  again  visitod  the 
hike,  from  which  through  the  Sooth  paa  i» 
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r  14  months,  daring  the  greater  part  of  wLicli 
e  was  never  out  of  tig^t  of  snow.  The  re< 
orts  of  fhls  expedition  ooenpied  In  fheir  pn* 

aration  tlio  rcTiininder  of  18-W.  Fremont  was 
revetted  captain  in  Jan.  1815,  and  in  the  q>ring 
f  Chat  jcar  DO  aet  opt  on  fl  third  expedition  to 
x|>lf'ro  t!io  ;j:r<3at  bajun  and  the  maritime  repion 
!'  Oreeon  and  Oalifomia.  The  sonuner  wa^ 
pent  in  osaminlnf  tlie  head  walera  of  the 
ivers  whose  sotun'  i<;  in  the  dividing  ridge  be- 
ireen  the  PaoiHo  and  the  Misaiasippi  vaUe)% 
nd  in  Oetober  he  encamped  on  the  dioree  or 
ic  Great  Salt  lake.  From  thcTirr  lie  i  rn  <:<.  ded 
>  explore  the  Sierra  Nevada,  which  chain  he 
roased  agdn  in  the  dead  of  winter  wtth  a  few 
ten  to  obtain  supplies  from  Oalifbmta  for  bis 
artjr,  with  whom,  after  perilona  adventures 
ooong  the  movntdna  and  some  anaoenflil  en- 
:>unterswith  ho^^tilf  Indians,  ho  made  his  way 
ito  the  valley  of  the  San  Joaqiun,  where  ho 
»ft  hie  men  to  reeniit,  and  went  himadf  to 
[onterey,  which  w;m  at  tliat  time  the  capital 
f  California,  to  obtain  from  the  Kexican 
nthoritiea  penoMon  to  prooeed  w^  hia  ex- 
lo ration.  I'ermission  was  granted,  but  was 
Imost  immediately  revoked,  and  be  was  x>er> 
mptorilj  otdared  to  leave  the  ooontry  witnont 
elay.  Fremont  in  [loremptorily  refused  to 
omply.  Hia  men,  exhausted  bj  the  hardahipe 
hej  had  fldllMed  and  dealitnte  of  aappliea  and 
nirnals,  were  in  no  condition  to  repass  the 
loontains  and  the  deserts  fnnn  which  thej  had 
vai  emerged.  The  Ifexieaa  ffovemor,  €len« 
'astro,  mustered  the  forces  of  the  province  and 
repared  to  attack  the  Americana,  who  were 
nl  J  M  in  nnmber.  Fremont  took  np  a  atnmg 
osition  on  the  Hawk's  peak,  a  monntain  30  m. 
com  Monterej,  built  a  rude  fort  of  felled  trees, 
oiated  the  Ameriean  flag,  and,  having  plenty 
f  ammunition,  resolved  to  defend  himself.  He 
^rote  to  the  American  consol  at  Monterey,  in 
cply  to  a  private  message,  UtanA  10, 1840:  **W« 
avo  in  nowise  done  wrong  t«  flic  jioopleorthe 
athoritieaof  thiscountry,  and  if  we  are  hemmed 
1  and  assaulted  here,  we  wfll  die,  every  man  of 
s,  under  the  flag  of  our  connt:  }  /'  The  Mexi- 
an  general  formed  a  camp  with  a  large  force 
f  artUlery,  cavalry,  ai»l  Infimtry,  in  the  plidn 
"nniediately  below  the  position  held  by  the 
Lmericans,  whom  he  hourly  threatened  to  at- 
adL  On  the  evening  of  the  4th  day  of  the 
lege,  Fremont,  tire<l  of  inaction.withdrew  with 
lb  party  and  proceeded  toward  the  San  Joa- 
nin.  The  fires  were  still  hnming  in  his  de* 
erted  camp  when  a  messenger  arrived  from 
ten.  Castro  to  propose  a  cessation  of  hostiliUos. 
Vitbont  fhrther  molestation  Fremont  pursued 
is  way  northward  through  the  valley  of  the 
lacramento  into  Oregon.  Near  Tlamath  lake, 
n  May  9,  he  met  a  party  in  search  of  him  with 
e.Hpatches  from  Washington,  directing  him  to 
ratch  over  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
D  Califhmia,  there  being  reason  to  apprehend 
h.'it  the  province  would  l»e  trnnsferreu  to  Great 
kitain.  There  was  also  reason  to  believe  that 


Gen.  Oaatro  intended  to  daalroy  fte  'Ameiw 

i(  in  settleinenta  on  the  Sacramento.  Frcniont 
promptly  retraced  his  steps  to  (Jalifomia.  Gen. 
Oaatro  was  already  marching  against  the  aeCtle» 
Hunts.  The  settlers  rose  iji  arms,  {locked  to 
Fremont's  camp,  and  under  his  leadership  the 
reanlt  was  that,  In  lees  than  a  month,  aa  Od. 
Benton  aays  in  his  "Tliirty  Years'  View:" 
All  the  northern  p^rt  of  Califbrnia  waa  freed 
from  ICeideananthority,  Independence  prodiBm* 
ed,  the  flag  of  independence  raised,  Castro  fly- 
ing to  the  south,  the  American  settlers  saved 
tmm  deatnietion,  and  the  British  party  in  OaB* 
for nia  counters  t  l  and  broken  up  in  all  their 
schemes."  On  July  4  Fremont  waa  elected 
governorof(Mlfbrniat>y  the  Ameriean Betlltt«{ 
and  on  the  lOtli  if  tliat  month  ho  learned  that 
Oommodore  Sloat,  who  commanded  the  17. 8. 

Snadron  on  Hie  eoaat,  had  taken  possbMion  of 
onterey.  Fremont  proceeded  to  join  the 
naval  force^  and  reached  Monterey  with  hia 
160  monnted  riflemen  on  the  19th.  Oommodore 
Stockton  about  the  same  time  arrived  at  Mon- 
terey with  the  frigsite  Congress,  and  took  com- 
mand of  the  squadron  with  anthorily  from 
■Washi:iL-t<  ri  tn  ronquer  CaliforDla.  At  hb  re- 
quest Fremont,  who  had  now,  May  27,  ld4&, 
been  promoted  to  the  rank  tii  lieuteaant-eoIoDd, 
organized  a  force  of  mounted  men,  known  as 
the  "California  battalitm,"  of  which  he  was 
appointed  mt^or.  He  was  also  appointed  b^ 
Com.  Stockton  military  connuandant  and  civil 

f;ovcruor  of  the  territory,  the  project  of  mak- 
ng  OalMbmla  independent  having  besn  re- 
linquished on  receipt  of  intelli^nce  that  war 
had  broken  out  between  the  United  States  and 
Ifexioo.  He  was  aetlvely  employed  for  aomo 
time  in  suppressing  insurrections  of  the  Mexi- 
can inhabitants,  and  in  averting  hy  his  personal 
inflvenoe  a  war  with  the  WaUa-walla  bidiaBa. 
On  Jan.  13,  1847,  he  concluded  with  tLc  Mexi- 
cans articles  of  ci^tnlation  which  terminated 
ib»  war  in  C^lifonda,  and  left  that  eonntry 

Scrmanently  in  fl  o  possession  of  the  United 
totes.  Meantime  Gen.  Kearney  of  the  U.  S. 
army,  with  a  small  fScvree  of  dragoons,  had 
arrived  in  Oaliforni  i,  A  quarrrel  s<ion  broke 
out  between  him  and  Com.  Stockton  as  to 
who  ehoidd  eommand.  They  eaoh  had  in* 
structions  from  "Washington  to  conquer  and 
osganize  a  government  in  the  country.  Fre> 
moat  had  accepted  a  commission  from  Oom. 
Stockton  09  commander  of  the  battalion  of 
vdunteersi  and  had  been  appointed  governor 
of  the  toritory.  €ten.  Kearney,  as  FnamA^ 
superior  officer  in  the  regular  army,  required 
him  to  obey  his  orders,  which  conflicted  with 
fhoee  of  Oom.  Stodktoii,  whose  authority  IVe- 
mont  had  already  fully  reoogni/ed  as  com- 
mander-in-chief d  the  territorv — an  authority 
which  had  also  been  admitted  by  Oen.  Kear- 
ney for  a  considerable  period  after  his  arrival. 
In  tills  dilemma  Fremont  concluded  to  obey 
the  orders  of  Oom.  Stockton.  Despatchea  frau 
Washington  received  in  the  spring  of  1847  at 
length  terminated  this  conflict  of  authorities  by 
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dlreoting  Oom.  Stoekton  to  TifiD<}QuIi  to  Gen. 
Kearney  the  enprcme  command  in  California. 
Fremont  hesitated  no  longer  to  nlace  himself 
under  Qen.  Kearney's  ordera,  who,  however, 
treated  him  with  marked  aversion,  and  refused 
h\m  permission  to  join  Gen.  Taylor's  army, 
then  serving  in  northern  Mexico.  In  June, 
l^^  t?,  Gren.  Kearney  set  out  overland  for  tlio 
United  States,  ordering  Fremont  to  accompany 
him,  and  treating  him  with  deliberate  disre- 
spect thronghoiit  the  joum«]r,  until  nt  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Aug.  22, 1847,  he  put  him  under 
amsty  and  <UreetM  him  to  repair  to  Washing- 
ton and  report  himself  to  the  adjtitant-gcnenii. 
On  his  way  to  Wai»lungton,  pat>sing  through  St. 
Lonia,  a  hurge  number  of  the  most  respectable 
citizens  addressed  him  a  letter  recapitulating 
his  claims  to  public  admiration  for  hia  geo- 
graphical explorations  and  military  operations, 
end  inviting  him  to  a  public  dinner.  This 
honor  he  declined  under  the  circumstances  uf 
liis  arrest,  and  arrived  at  Washington  Sept.  16. 
He  found  letters  there  informing  him  tlmt  his 
mother  wa?i  d  \  lag  iu  South  Carolina.  Ui>t.'iin- 
ing  leave  of  absence,  in  8  days  he  reached 
Charleston.  His  motherdled  n  fcv  ^.onrs  before 
he  reached  her  residence.  Iiumediately  on  las 
arrival  at  Washington,  Fremont  aaked  for  a 
ppcc  lv  trt!i!  on  Gen.  Kearney's  charges,  and 
accordingly  ii  court  martial  was  held,  beginning 
Nov.  2,  1847,  and  endm^  Jan.  81,  1848,  which 
found  him  guilty  of"  mutmy,"  "  disobedience  of 
the  lawful  command  of  a  superior  officer,"  and 
"  conduct  to  the  prejudice  of  good  order  and 
military  discipline,"  and  sentenced  him  to  be 
dismissed  from  the  service.  A  majority  of  the 
nurahan  of  the  court  rccommeudod  him  to  the 
demency  of  President  Folic.  The  jiresifVnt 
refused  to  coutirm  the  verdict  of  jnuuny,  but 
l^pvoved  the  rest  of  the  verdict  and  the  sen- 
tence,  of  which,  however,  lie  immediately  re- 
mitted the  penalty.  Fremont  promptly  declined 
to  aviul  himaelf  of  the  president's  pardon,  al- 
leging as  a  reason  :  "  I  do  not  feel  conscions  of 
having  done  any  thing  to  merit  the  finding  of 
the  court;  and  this  bong  the  case,  I  cannot,  by 
accepting  the  clemency  of  tlio  y  r.  -idt  nt^  admit 
the  justice  of  the  decisimi  aKuiusL  me."  He 
aoconlingly  forthwith  resigned  liis  commission 
as  licTTteiiant-rnlonel.  Tlie  friends  of  Col.  Fre- 
mont and  a  large  portion  of  the  public  consid- 
ered this  oourt  martial  and  the  charges  that  h  i 
to  it  as  an  attempt,  in  the  lanfrnnjTe  of  one  of 
his  biographers,  "  instigated  by  prolessional  and 
peraooal  ^alousy  to  break  down  the  character 
and  to  ruin  the  prospects  of  an  aspiring  and 
deserving  rival."  On  Oct.  14,  1848,  Fremont 
Started  upon  a  4ft]i  azpadUtion  across  tho  conti- 
nent, at  his  own  expense.  With  33  men  and 
120  mules  he  made  his  way  along  tho  upper 
waters  of  the  Rio  Grande  through  the  country 
of  tlie  Utahs,  Apn'^ln-j,  (''omanches,  and  otlier 
Indian  tribes,  then  :it  \\;ir  with  the  United 
Statea.  His  object  ^\  is  t<  t  nd  a  pr:icticable 
passage  by  this  ronte  to  California.  In  attempt- 
ing to  cross  the  great  Sierra,  covered  with  snow, 


Ut  guide  lost  his  way,  and  FNOMmt^s  partf 

encountered  horrible  suffering  fron«  roM  ?.pA 
hunger,  a  portion  of  them  being  driven  to  csoi- 
nibdism  to  susUdn  life.   All  of  his  animals  and 
one  third  of  his  men  perished,  and  he       ff  rrt-d 
to  retrace  his  steps  to  Swita  IV .  ladmmied 
by  this  disaster,  he  gathered  aronrtl  Um  an- 
other band  of  30  men,  and  after  a  k<nff  spsrch 
discovered  a  secure  route,  which  condacte^i  him 
eventually  to  the  Sacramento  in  the  fprisg  of 
1849.    He  now  determined  to  settle  in  Cslif^^T- 
nia,  where  in  1847  he  had  boaght  Lhe  iiari- 
posas  estate,  a  very  large  tract  of  land,  con- 
taining rich  gold  mine^.     Hi"^  title  to  this 
estate  was  contested,  but  after  a  long  litiguiion 
it  waa  deddad  in  his  fovor  in  1865  by  tl,e 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States.    In  1849 
he  received  from  President  Taj  lor  the  apj>o;Lt- 
ment  of  commissioner  to  run  the  boundary-  line 
between  the  United  Stntc  niHl  Mexico,  Re- 
garding this  appointuieut     iuicnded  toe^ii^ 
Gen.  Taylor'.^  disapproval  of  the  court  martial 
which  had  dismissed  him  from  the  anny,  be 
accepted  it  to  bIiow  his  sense  of  the  value  ot 
the  good  opinion  of  that  distinguished  soldier. 
The  legislature  of  California,  which  met  in 
Doc.  1849,  elected  him  on  the  first  b&Uat  one  of 
the  two  senators  to  represent  the  new  state  im 
the  senate  of  the  United  States.    He  cfr^e- 
quently  resigned  his  commtssionership,  and  de- 
parted at  once  for  Washington  by  way  of  the 
isthmus.    Ho  took  las  seat  in  the  senate,  Sept. 
10, 1850,  tho  day  aiter  the  admissioa  of  Cali&r- 
nia  as  a  itate.  In  drawing  Iota  tor  the  tatas 
of  the  respective  senators,  Fremont  drew  the 
short  term,  ending  March  3,  1851.    The  secalA 
remained  in  session  but  three  weeka  alter  the 
.idmission  of  California,  and  during  that  peric-d 
Fremont  devoted  himself  almoiit  exclQ&ivt:Iy  to 
meaanrea  relating  to  the  interests  of  the  state  ba 
represented.  For  this  purpose  he  introduced  and 
advocated  a  comprcheBsive  series  of  bills,  IS  or 
SO  in  number,  embracing  almost  every  ob^Mtaf 
legislation  demanded  by  the  peculiar  ctrcTnn- 
stanoes  of  California.    On  Sept.  12  he  voted 
against  Hr.  Seward's  amendment  providing  ftr 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  district  of  Colum- 
bia, which,  however,  only  received  5  votes ;  m 
the  14th  he  voted agUDSt an  amandment  provili' 
ingthat  if  n  free  person  in  the  district  of  Colum- 
bia should  induce  a  slave  to  run  away,  or  ^Kruld 
harbor  a ftagitivo  slave,  heaboold  be  impriaooed 
in  the  peiiitentiary  5  years;  on  tie  16th  lie  vottd 
for  the  hill  i^appresaing  the  slave  trade  in  the 
district ;  he  also  voted  against  an  amendment 
authorizing  the  corporations  of  the  di$tr>ct  to 
prohibit  free  negroejs  within  their  limita,  Fre- 
mont returned  to  Califomia  in  the  first  stmcr 
tliat  sailed  after  tho  a^joumment  af  C-c»ngre?s: 
he  was  prevented  from  returning  to  Wa^iiigtoa 
next  session  by  a  sevaraattank  of  ferer  contract- 
ed upon  the  isthmus.   In  the  state  election  cf 
1851,  in  California,  the  party  which  had  ocp««- 
ed  the  introduction  of  slavery,  and  had  plaeci 
the  proviso  against  it  in  the  state  constituticn, 
was  defeated.  As  Fr^nont  was  one  oi  tht 
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ladera  of  this  partj,  he  failed  of  reflection  to 
be  senate,  after  14S  ballottiigs  in  the  state 
igislature.  The  next  2  years  ho  devotod  to 
Is  private  affairs,  and  visited  Enrope  iti  1852, 
rhere  he  spent  a  year,  and  was  received  with 
istinrtion  by  mmr  eminent  men  of  letters 
(id  of  scieQc^i.  lu  1850,  while  he  was  in  the 
mate,  Boron  Hamboldt,  on  behalf  cf  the  king 
f  Prussia,  had  sent  liim  "the  great  golden 
tedal  for  progress  in  the  science"  At  the 
ime  time  the  ge|Ograpfaieal  iodetj  of  Berlin 
leeted  him  an  honoraiy  member.  A  few 
tenths  earlier  Uie  rmral  get^raphloal  society 
f  London  had  awarded  nim  tJie  **foandeni 
ledal "  for  his  "  preetninent  services  in  promot- 
igthe  cause  of  geoffrapliical  science.'*  While 
lEoropa lie  learned  that  oongreae  had  mad« 
1  appropriation  for  the  anrN-cy  of  3  rodtes 
om  the  Mississippi  vaU^  to  the  Pacific. 
!e  Immediately  returned  to  the  TJidted  States 
•r  tlic  jnTrposo  of  fitting  out  a  6th  experlition 
3  hl:>  uwu  account  to  complete  the  survey  of 
10  route  he  had  taken  on  nia  4th  expedition. 

1  Paris  in  June,  1853,  and  in  September 
as  already  on  his  march  across  the  continent, 
he  resnlt  of  thia  6th  expedition  waa  Mttaike- 
>ry.  ITe  f  innd  passies  through  the  monntaing 
1  the  line  of  laL  88°  and  89*  N.,  and  reached 
alifomia  in  safety,  after  enduring  great  hard* 
lips.  For  50  (lays  his  party  lived  on  horse 
3sh^  and  for  48  hours  at  a  time  were  without 
any  Und. ,  In  flie  spring  of  1856  SVe* 
ont  with  his  family  took  np  his  residence  in 
ew  York,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  for 
iiblication  the  narrative  of  his  last  ezneditfon. 
is  name  now  hegan  to  bo  mentioned  in  con- 
Bction  with  the  presidency  by  those  who  were 
nnUning  to  lot  sgwnst  the  demooratio  party 
a  the  basis  of  opposition  to  the  extension  of 
avery.  In  Apn^  1856,  he  waa  invited  to  at- 
>nd  a  meeting  in  Kew  York  of  thoae  who 
pposed  the  Kansas  policy  of  Provident  Pierce. 
1  his  letter  of  reply  be  aidd :  ''I  heartily  oon- 
ir  in  all  movenienfs  whidi  have  for  their  ob- 
jrct  to  repair  the  mischiefs  arising  from  the  vio- 
.tion  of  ^ood  faith  in  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
)mpromiae.  I  am  opposed  to  alsTery  in  the 
>.stract  ntit!  upon  principle,  sustained  and 
lade  habitual  by  long-settled  convictions, 
rhile  I  Jbel  infleriVle  in  ttie  belief  that  it  ought 
ot  to  be  interfered  witli  where  it  exists, 
uder  the  shield  of  state  sovereignty,  I  am  as 
iflexibly  opposed  to  its  extension  on  this  eon> 
nent  beyond  its  present  limits."  The  repub- 
van  national  convention,  which  met  at  Fhila. 
■Iphia,  Jnne  17,  1864,  deemfang  tiiia  letter 
ttisfactory,  nominated  Fremont  for  the  pre.*!- 
Bflcy  by  a  vote  of  869  to  196  for  John  McLean, 
a  an  imbrnul  ballot  On  the  lint  fbrmal  bal- 
it  Fremont  was  nnanimously  nominated.  IIo 
Msepted  the  nomination  in  a  letter  dated  July 
,  1866,  in  which  he  expreesed  himsdf  strongly 
gainst  the  extension  of  slavery  and  in  favor 
r  free  labor.  A  few  days  after  the  Philadel* 
liiaa  convention  nApnrned,  n  DatioDsl  AmMw 
an  oonventiim  aft  aow  YcA  alio  nomlnsled 


Fremont  for  the  presidency.  Ho  accepted 
their  support  in  a  letter  ditfbed  Jnne  80,  in 
wliirh  he  referred  them  for  an  exposition  of 
his  views  to  his  forthcoming  lett«r  accepting 
the  republican  nomination.  After  a  most  spirit- 
ed ana  exciting  conte«!t^  the  presidential  elec- 
tion resulted  in  the  choice  of  Mr.  Buchanan  by 
174  eleetoral  votes  from  19  states,  while  Fre- 
mont received  114  votes  from  11  s^tes,  includ- 
ing the  6  Kew  England  states,  New  York, 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin.  Mary- 
land gave  lier  8  electoral  votes  for  Mr.  FiU- 
more.  The  popular  vote  for  Fremont  wss 
1,841,614;  for  Buchanan,  l,88S,t8t;  finr  Fill- 
more, 884,707.  In  1858  >fr  Fremont  retomed 
to  California,  where  ho  has  smc^;  resided. 

IBEMONT,  a  S.  W.  ca  of  Iowa,  bordering 
on  Missouri,  and  bounded  "W.  by  the  Missouri 
river,  which  separates  it  from  Nebraska  :are% 
•boat  600  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1856,  8,868.  It  has 
a  rich  soil  and  a  diversified  surface  with  exten- 
sive prairies  and  timber  land,  watered  by  Niah* 
nabrtona  river.  Tlie  prodnctions  in  1866  wers 
1,0P^  t  ms  of  hav,  12.460  bushels  of  wheat, 
9,6U  of  oats,  806,448  of  Indian  corn,  13,166 
Of  potatoes,  and  48,808  Ibe.  of  butter.  In  1865 
the  county  contained  a  carflinrr  machine,  7  '^avr 
mills,  2  grist  mills,  8  or  4  churches,  and  about 
80  pnblio  sohoola.  It  was  named  in  honor  of 
Col.  J.  0.  Fremont  Capital,  Sidney. 

FRENCH  BROAD  Bl  VEK,  a  river  of  North 
OsroHoa  and  Tmnoasee^  fWoff  in  Hmderson  eo. 
of  the  former  state,  near  the  foot  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  flowing  N.  W.  into  Tenoeasee,  biding 
toward  the  8.^.,  and  diseharging  into  Holston 
river,  4  ra.  above  Knoxville.  It  is  n^mnt  200 
m.  lon^  and  is  navigable  by  steamboats  as  fSar 
OS  DsMridgs.  For  abont  40  m.  from  AshvUls 
to  iho  Tennessee  line,  it  is  remarkaMe  for  its 
beautiful  scenery,  flowing  through  deep  inonn- 
ittUn  gorges,  or  overhong  by  high  cKfik  Nearly 
opposite  the  Wnnn  Spriii;j:^,  in  Buncombe  Co., 
N.  C.  are  precipices  known  as  the  Ghimneya 
and  ue  Punted  Books.  The  latter,  wUob  are 
between  200  and  800  feet  hig^,  fleiive  their 
same  from  some  Indian  pictures  still  to  be  seen 
on  them. 

FRENCIT  HORN.   Bco  TTorn. 

FRENCH  POLISH,  a  varnish  made  dissolv- 
ing  MVM  reslnoiis  sobitaneo,  as  shell  no,  copal, 
or  ma.sJic,  in  nlroliol,  niid  designed  for  pril'^jlnp 
the  flat  suriiaces  of  furniture  by  being  rubbed  in 
with  soft  mhbers  made  far  the  purpose.  Al- 
most everj"  maker  of  it  has  his  own  recipe,  hj 
which  it  appears  that  the  proportions  of  the 
rsnnor  SYon  the  Undo  oseasrs  not  essential. 
Some  add  dragon's  blood  or  other  coloring  mat- 
ter to  give  a  dark  ^t  to  it,  while  others  prefer 
it  oolodess.  The  oonristeney  is  redooed  u»  1h» 
fancy  of  the  operator  by  adding  nUKTS  slcohol 
after  the  solution  is  m^e.  In  its  nia  the  sur- 
ftoe  of  the  wood  is  first  well  smoothsd  with 
aand  paper.  Tlio  rubber,  which  may  be  a  srnnll 
ball  of  elean  cotton  covered  with  a  linen  rag,  is 
Htm  moiatsnsd  wiUt  the  vamlah  by  laying  it 
npon  the  nontb  of  th«  bottto  «na  inverdnf 
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this  opoQ  it.  Another  xag  is  then  laid  over  it  eral  yean  after  the  irar  he  wm  emplojed  ilt»> 

and  wet  irith  9  or  8  drops  of  linseed  oiL  As  iiatel7a8newBpapereditoraadMa««ptiio.Up(i 

this  b  moved  over  the  wood  with  free  circular  the  estahlishmcnt  of  the  federal  goveraiwotii 

sweeps  «nd  light  preeeure,  the  varnish  exudes  Pbiladelpliia  he  wus  appointed  Fnoeh  *^rik 

•tliro^sli  tibe  rag  and  li  •venlv  spread  over  th«  tor  In  the  department  of  state uiivlfc  Jlip,  I 

eurfacc,the  snpply  being  rogniatcJ  by  the  prts-  son,  and  at  the  same  time  becsme  ftJtor rf  the 

snre  of  the  hands.  Gare  is  required  not  to  lift  the  "  National  Gazette,"  which  was  mik  tU  r«li*  , 

raHtiber  dhreotlyftom  tlw  work,  bfit  to  sweep  it  ole  of  bitter  atteoks  «poa  the  adnhMiiil  i 

off,  as  in  blending  with  a  hru«!i.    In  a  few  mo-  Gen.  Washington.    It  is  donbtfnl,  hotefrer, 

fnenU  the  outer  rag  becomes  clogged  so  that  the  whether  Frenean  is  responsible  for  iQ  tUati- 

fwittK  cannot  pass  flreelf  throngh ;  it  is  Aon  olea  on  tfaia  mlijeot.  Aooordh^  tslfcsit  I 

necessary  to  renew  it    The  rnbbera  are  often  statement,  tlio  most  severe  of  the  series  irere 

thrown  awav  and  replaced  with  new  ones,  as  written  or  dictated  hv  Jefieraoo.  The  mg 

tiiey  become  nwdandJifllile  to  sorateh  the  ww^  was  dIsoontiniMd  in  Oet  19N,  ad  k  m 

"When  the  grain  of  the  woo<l  appears  to  bo  uni-  Frenean  started  a  newspaper  near  Middlaliii  ' 

formly  filled  up  it  is  left  to  harden  for  an  hour  Point,  "S.J^  which  he  continued  for  sjeiLBi 

or  two,  and  is  then  smoothed  down  with  very  printed  then  til  editioii  of  hb  pOMM.  tIm, 

fine  sand  paper.    Tlieso  procn'sscs  are  repeated  after  editing  for  a  year  "The  Time Pie«.''i 

tfll  the  wood  appears  unifbrmlj  bright  and  tri-weekly  dieet|  which  he  estabUsbedi&Set 

mooth.  The  doiidj  vuakB  maj  bo  rsmoved  York,  devoted  to  belles  lettm  mA  fmi  I 

by  pently  nibbing  Avith  n  clean  rubber  and  rag,  news,  he  resumed  liis  old  employment  a»««hr 

the  latter  moistened  with  a  few  drops  of  alco-  of  a  merchant  vessel.  The  seoood  wviii 

hoi— ^e  mbUng  being  flnt  in  oircoW  sweeps,  Great  Britain  reoniraflted  Ml  ansa,  lad  li »  I 

and  ondin-r  in  straight  strokes  passing  in  the  corded  in  stirring  verse  the  trinmplis  of  At 

direcUon  of  the  grain  of  the  wood.   After  dry-  American  arms.   The  remainder  of  bis  Hfo  «■ 

ing  a  Ibw  days,  l£e  woric  ahodd  be  ngai  n  rabbed  spent  in  retirement  si  Ms  reaidsDee  in  N«ir  J(^ 

with  the  finest  sand  paper,  and  then  polished  soy,  with  frequent  visits  to  Pliiladdplds  tad 

with  varnish  of  the  thinnest  oon«stencj. — ^A  New  York,  where  his  aoquainUooe  wis^  cni- 

fioUab  reeommended  as  preferaMe  to  the  above  nentetatesmiBn  and  flnthorswaseHaarfia  If 

on  ftcconnt  of  not  being  ii^ared  by  water,  and  lost  his  life  by  exposure  and  cold,  wl.ile  p  is:  "a  | 

better  covering  any  stMUS  or  serstohes  in  the  foot  in  the  night  during  a  snow  storm  to  imnst- 

wood,  is  thns  {irepiored.  Three  or  Ibnr  pieoee  denee  near  Freehold.  Frenesn,  dthoa^  Mi 

of  s:ind:irncli  of  the  size  of  a  f^mall  egg  are  boiled  known  to  the  present  generation,  was  s  tm^^  \ 

with  a  bottleful  of  linseed  oil,  rendered  dry  mg  and  an  able  writer  of  essays  and  politioilanidd 

If  lithlurge  or  other  drier,  fbr  an  honr,  and  Hispoemsembnoean  ehepopuIarfciBitf«» 

while  cooling  n  teaspoonful  of  Venice  turpon-  position,  and  show  considerable  skill  in  Tfisfe*- 

tioe  is  ffradnolly  added.  If  too  thick,  spirits  of  tton.  His  humor  is  ^ustrated  in  his  mimeroQi 

tarpeirane  may  be  nsed  to  tfahi  it.  Alter  mb-  aotfrieal  poema,  and  in  thepoHtied  sambiviMk 

bing  it  on  tlio  furniture  and  exposing  it  a  short  he  so  readily  threw  off.   Many  of  his  awte 

time  to  the  sun,  it  is  to  be  rubbed  oS.  Every  poems  possess  great  elegance  of  dictioo,  aadM 

day  tiM  wood  dionld  be  mbbedj  and  in  8  or  10  yearsago  were nrorftee  tfaroagbeetttsflNiiif'  j 

dl^  tho  polish  sliould  bo  ogam  applied,  and  Campbell  and  Scott  did  not  scrapie  to  torov 

afterward  once  in  one  or  two  months.  whole  linea  from  him,  and  Jeffr«f  pn£w 

FRENBAU,  Pmup,  snAmerlean  poet  and  that  tlM  time  woald  eomewhaa  wpaitiK 

jonrn.ilist,  hnrn  in  Xcw  York,  Jan.  13,  1752,  like"  Iludibras,"  would  mmmand  ft corameat*-  i 

died  near  Freehold,  N.  J.,  Dec.  18, 1883.  He  tor  like  Grey.   Several  editions  of 

was  of  Hagnenot  descent,  and  was  edncacted  «l  poems  were  published  dasiog  Us  Itt^  mm 

Kaaaan  hall,  N.  J.,  where  James  Madison  was  have  been  long  out  of  print. 
Ms  room-mate  and  intimate  poraonal  friend.      FBERE,  John  Hookbam,  an  En^isb 

Aa  a  boy  lieabowed  oonridtraibieeatirleal  power  tad  diplomatist,  bom  in  ITN,  died  is  an 

and  facility  in  versification,  and  while  at  college  Jan.  7,1846.   He  was  odncated  at  I 

wrote  the  **Poetioal  History  of  tlio  Prophet  while  a  schoolboy  translated  the  reourbM  i 

Jonah,**  in  4  cantos.  Tt  was  his  flrat  intention  war  song  upon  the  vietory  of  Athelstsn  tt  Bnn- 

to  stndy  law,  but  ho  finally  engaged  in  a  sea-  nenburg  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  of  the  10Ui«fi" 

faring  life.  During  the  war  of  the  revolution  tury  into  the  Anglo-Norman  of  tbe  14tii  Its 

Ua  pen  wna  bnqr  on  the  pabioUo  dde,  and  his  Ibnnd  in  the  first  Tolnroe  of  SIKB*a  "  Sp<A9a» 

poUneal  burlesques  in  prose  and  verse  were  of  the  Early  English  Poets."  and  Scott 

widely  circulated  and  reliahed.  Some  of  his  that  of  all  the  modern  poeoM  tbst  h»i 

Terses,  deeoilpUve  of  memorable  eventa  on  land  prodoosd  as  anient,  this  was  Ae  ealy  omw" 

■ndsM,  are  gemdne  ppecimens  of  the  national  he  had  seen  which  conld  not  have  bwn  dewwj 

baBad.  In  1780  lie  was  captured  by  a  British  on  mtemal  evidence.  When  a  ^^^^^ 

emieer  while  on  Us  way  to  the  West  Indies,  and  Eton  in  oonnectkm  with  Oanaing  sod  IW" 

was  subjected  to  a  long  and  cruel  confinement  Smith  he  started  and  carried  on  to40nnraMffi 

on  board  the  Soorpioii  prison  ship  in  New  York  weekly  [japer  called  the  Microcosm/'  n< 

harbor,  whioh  he  hwoommenoratad  in  his  poem  tered  parlwment  in  1798,  soooesdsd  CamtV^ 

enlitled  the  *«Brltidi  Prison  Sl]^**  Forte?-  nnder^eeratiiyftr  IbielpieAiiiiBl^'^ 
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Its  minister  plenipotentiaiy  !n  Spain  in  1818- 
9.  He  afterward  Med  other  diplomatto  sta- 
oos  til  PortDgal  and  Prossia,  and  daring  his 
isuro  mado  exoaistte  translations  fn-rn  tho 
reek  and  BpanUhi  for  which  Prof.  Wilsoa 
aumH  Mm  with  Oowridgo,  styling  them  the  two 
lost  perfect  versifiers  of  tho  tiino.  lu  1817  ho 
lablistied  an  extraru^za  of  the  i^ilci  and  Oiis- 
floKodl,  nndertlietttleof  Whistlemlt*»  «Piro». 
-"^tn^  an(\  f!pcrimen  of  an  Intended  Nfttional 
oein''  (also  called  tho  Monks  and  theOiants"), 
'bldk  treated  in  a  light  and  latirioal  way  the  aa- 
snturea  of  King  Arthnr.  Its  pecnliar  stan?:n  nn  ! 
ircastio  pleaaantrv  formed  the  immediate  ax- 
Tiplar  of  Bjron  la  Ma  **Beppoi**  and  **Doii 
uan.'*  Frere  united  v  ith  Canning,  Ellis,  and 
iffgcd,  as  a  oootribntor  to  the  ^*  Anti^aoobin," 
ad  WW  on*  of  1h»  Krandm  of  Am  London 
Qnarterly  Review."  For  many  years  before 
ia  death  he  resided  in  Malta,  receiving  from  the 
oTvnnueui  a  MMral  diplonatle  peMitni. 
FRflRET,  NicoLAa,  a  French  scholar,  bom 
I  Faria,  Feb.  16^  1688,  died  in  the  same  citr, 
Esroh  1749.  Admitted  in  1714  to  the  aoad- 
rny  cif  in^icription^;  nnd  belles  lettres,  of  wTii'-^h 
e  waa  afterward  perpetual  seoretaiy,  he  waa 
npritonodlbrhis 

le  orlpin  nf  the  French.  On  recovcrinf;  his 
bertjr  in  1715,  he  began  to  produce  tho  long 
Bffes  of  menoira  irhioh  gare  him  distinction 
5  a  chronolopist,  pc"'Lrrnj 'lor,  pihiloHiopher, 
ifthologist,  and  philologian.  Tiic  aouals  of 
bo  Assyrians,  Oluddeans,  Egyptians,  and  1^- 
tho  princip.il  ancient  nti  l  oriental  cos- 
logonies  and  theogouies,  and  numerous  ques* 
<MtM  of  htftofj  and  geography  aro  among  Iho 
hjocta  of  his  research.  He  wrote  on  chronol- 
gy  against  Newton.  Aninoompletecdleotioa 
f  hla  wofka  waa  made  by  Ladaro  de  8epi- 
h^nee  ^20  vols.,  P  ii  i  ^  179C- 99).  A  more  com- 
lete  edition  was  undertaken  by  Champ<^ion- 
'igeao  (Paris,  1825),  but  only  ue  itnt  TOtama 
a^  issued. 

FKEBON,  £ub  QATnaBUiK,  a  French  critic 
nd  jlonnidlat,  bora  In  Quiraper  in  1719,  died 
1  Paris,  March  10,  ITTH.  lie  studied  under 
he  Jesalts  la  the  ooUeffe  of  Louis  le  Grand  at 
■iBrii^  im  iHtfdi  he  wialw  a  duirt  thne  |»rol!n- 
or.  At  the  age  of  20  ho  joim  1  D  ^fontaines 
a  oondnotiiig  nia  ionmal  of  criticism,  and  in 
74il,  after  tho  deoui  of  ^  ktter,  eommenead 

periodical  of  similar  character  entitled  Lettrea 
;  Madame  la  Comtme  de  **\  This  waa  snp- 
irewad  In  1749,  bat  resmnadnnderihatitio 
r<?t  $ur  qvflqnrsi  'rriti  ih'  ee  tempf,  in  which  ho 
ras  asaociat&d  with  the  abbd  de  Ia  Forte.  Thia 
roB  MMOeaded  in  1764  by  Ummie  UUimk*, 
vhich  Fr6ron  oondncted  alone,  nnd  which  was 
he  ehief  f<Muidation  of  his  repotation.  In  this 
10  showed  fabiisaif  a  pOMionate  admirer  of  the 
^fo  of  LoiHH  XIV.,  nri  1  a  (1i  ( idi  1  adversary  of 
he  new  phiiosophical  and  literary  doctrinea. 
Us  inTeettroa  prodneed  agdmrft  fami  tlie  moat 
iolent  hatre<l,  tho  rest  of  his  life  was  a 
warfare  with  the  encydopodists.  Throii|dioat 
ba  lilam7  Mitefx  flf  tl»  tfaft  Mi 


separable  from  that  of  Voltaire,  who  was  stung 
to  madness  br  the  paseionlees  satires  which  ap- 
peared weekly  in  lUtinire.  Fr6ron 
Tiever  missed  an  opportunity  to  attack  him, 
and  Ydtaire  repaid  him  with  equal  malice. 
-He  stops  In  the  midst  of  a  grave  Imtorieal  dia- 
rii«;ifm  to  in-iilt  Fr6ron;  he  assails  him  in  his 
most  dignitied  tragedies,  in  Za  pueelU  and  Can" 
tUie;  he  hurls  agdnat  him  the  philippic  of  Le 
jxufTrc  dl  thle^  and  in  the  comedy  of  L  fiamaite 
calU  ills  joornai  Vdne  UtUraire,  Fr^ron  sos- 
tained  the  eonfliot  ilona,  and  large  volnmca 
might  bo  ci  llected  of  epigrams  and  satires  by 
men  of  genius  of  wliich  ho  was  the  object ;  yet 
though  lio  waa  defhated  at  last,  and  died  In 

^r\?^  for  t^ie  snppn"<sion  of  hi^  p)tirn,nl,  ho  is 
now  remembered  as  one  of  the  calmest  observ- 
en  and  keenert  analyaen  of  the  aodety  of  Ma 
time,  n-  a  rnnn  of  admirable  taste,  and  the 
founder  of  newspaper  criticism  in  France. — 
IiOOiB  8TAinnA%  a  IVanoh  rerolnttoiiisti  son 
of  tho  pr.  reding,  born  in  Pari^  in  1765,  died  in 
St.  Domingo  in  1802.  A  schod£dlow  of  Ro- 
bceploi'io  and  Oaroille  Deamoalinay  he  beeama 
one  of  tho  mo~*:  t'  rvent  of  tho  rov  ilntionary 
party,  and  publiithed  a  ferocious  newspflper, 
£*ani<Mi*  M  fempU.  He  waa  at  the  uono 
time  a  member  of  the  club  of  Cordeliers.  On 
tho  flight  of  tho  king  to  the  frontier,  he  in- 
datad  vpon  Ma  depoddon,  and  afterwara  ptiti* 
cipated  in  the  insurrection  of  Aug.  10,  and  in 
the  slanghters  of  Sept.  1792.  lie  was  now 
deoted  u»  the  oonTendon,  where  he  took  hb 
seat  among  thr  MoTitn^j-nard^ ;  lio  xoU'il  fir  t!io 
Jung's  death,  and  contributed  to  the  fall  of  the 
Qirondlsta.  Bdag  appointed  one  of  the  oom- 
missarios  of  the  convention  sent  with  tho  army 
against  Marseilles  and  Toulon,  he  tdgnatized 
hfriaelf  by  snoh  bniftaHdea  that  he  was  oen- 
surod  even  by  the  committee  of  public  gafoty. 
After  the  dea^  of  Donton,  he  sided  with  the 
Tharmldoriana  agdnst  Robespierre,  and  In  eon* 

junction  with  Barms  ci")iiirji;ini:l.-i.l  tlie  trr'Opfl  who 
arrested  the  dictator  and  his  adiiercuts  at  the 
Mtel  de  MBe,  He  now  nnrdeDtuigly  pursoad 

the  Tn./:nhM:-rs  'if  the  oi  iMiinitti'O  (jf  ji'.iblio  safety, 
pocured  the  condemnation  of  Foaqaior-TinvUIo, 
Moama  the  dilcf  of  anaetionaryband  of  youn^ 
men  known  Aslaieunetaedarce.  w  is  in^t  mmental 
in  Buppreeaing  the  Jacobins,  and  euei^tioaily 
opposed  an  attempte  at  jbanrraotlon.  UnABr 
the  directory,  ho  was  sent  to  tho  south  nn  a  rais» 
•ioat^  peace;  but  his  former  cruelties  were 
adll  remembered  by  the  people.  He  waa  on 
the  point  of  comtnitting  bigamy  by  marrying 
Paollno  ik>naparte,  tho  sister  of  the  first  consol, 
when  Ma  wift  eamo  IbrWard  and  prersnted  tho 
match.  Ho  accepted  nn  appointment  sub- 
prefect  in  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  and  soon 
after  Ma  arrival  there-  waa  earried  off  by  the 
Xi'Urrs'  fever. 

FHESCO  PAINTING  (ItaL  /reeeo,  fre^h),  a 
method  of  onumeotfaif  tihe  wdu  and  Oeiling  of 
buildings  by  painting  designs  in  culovf.  ground 
in  water  and  mixed  wiUi  lime  npon  the  freshly 
UdidiBter.  lUivtwaieflralla  ooe  vitb 
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the  ancient  Greeks,  ao^  was  practised  by  other 
notioQs  of  astiqaity.  Th*iir  work,  as  defioribed 
by  y  itravios^  WM  frequently  done  upon  rttiooo, 
which  was  prepared  with  extreme  care,  in 
order  that  toe  paintine^  should  receive  tlio 
m<Mt  dalieate  finish  and  be  of  the  most  per- 
manent nature.  But  with  the  moderu3  the 
eommoa  plaster  of  lime  aud  r^nd  is  ])rcferred 
for  %  foandition ;  it  ia  louger  ia  setting  and 
gives  a  softer  effect  to  the  painting.  Tljia  style 
of  paintiug  was  much  practised  by  the  most 
celebrated  Italian  artists,  and  the  walltof  many 
of  the  Italian  palaces,  churches,  and  convents 
are  still  adorned  with  the  works  designed  by 
fheir  handa.  The  oatlinoaof  the  designs  are  first 
eTeoTitod  tipnii  thick  paper  attached  to  cloth, 
which  stretched  upon  a  frame.  These  ore 
ralle  1  cartoons,  from  the  Italian  eartone,  paste- 
Loar  l.  The  fcmons  cartoon?  of  Raphael,  de- 
Bigos  that  have  never  been  surpasaed  in  beauty 
by  the  work  of  man*a  hands,  were  of  this  char- 
acter, made  to  be  copied  in  tapestry,  though 
equally  suitable  to  be  applied  to  the  decoration  of 
inlQM  by  freieo  painting.  TIm  ctrtoooa  aerve  to 
give  copies  upon  trncinp  paper,  and  the?c  bein^ 
attached  to  the  wall  in  {>ortion9  of  convenient 
size,  the  ootllne  is  transferred  to  the  wet  plaster 
by  going  over  the  lines  with  a  sharp  point. 
Other  methods  of  transfer  are,  however,  in 
u.se ;  as  oov«flBg  the  back  of  the  dmign  with 
black  lead  or  some  other  coloring  matter,  ap- 
plying this  to  the  wall,  and  then  goinsover  the 
mee  of  the  drawing  with  a  point ;  and  still  an- 
other method  is  to  prick  the  figures  through  the 
cartoon,  sometimes  upon  a  separate  sheet  laid 
behind  it,  and  then,  placing  dtber  the  oartoon 
itself  or  the  duplicate  sheet  upon  the  plaster, 
to  dust  through  the  holes  from  a  muslin  bag  a 
bUok  coloring  matt«r,  which  attaches  itsfllfin 
the  lines  of  the  figures  to  tlie  walls.  ITowever, 
many  of  the  great  oainters  liave  worked  im- 
madktely  on  the  plaater  wMurat  the  intaiv 
ventinn  of  nny  puide  whatever.  The  prepn- 
ration  of  the  walls  b  still  an  o^jeet  of  especial 
eare.  All  the  mortar  should  be  fneh  work, 
and  of  clean  sand  and  good  lime.  When 
the  rough  coat  is  perfectly  di^  and  hard,  the 
smoother  laycra  are  added  of  the  moat  earelblly 
prepared  mortar.  In  Munich  tins  lime  is  some- 
times slaked  2  or  3  years  before  it  Li  used,  being 
kept,  after  thorou^  stirring  and  vednetlwi  to  an 
impalpable  consistency,  in  a  pit  covered  with 
dean  sand  a  foot  or  more  in  thickneas,  over 
which  earth  is  laid.  Pore  rain  or  distilled  wtt«r 
should  bo  used  In  mirTn^  it,  and  ah=;o  porfoctlv 
dean  saud.  The  rough  coat  being  dampened 
till  it  will  absorb  bo  more  water,  tba  Amt 
plir^ter  is  laid  on,  nnr!  when  this  begins  to  pet,  a 
fitiil  finer  coat  is  applied  oontaininff  a  smaller 
proportion  of  aand.  Before  thia  dmi^  the  d»- 
Riprn  mnst  be  transferred  nnd  the  paintmg  com- 
pleted ;  consequently  but  small  portiona  can  be 
plaatered  at  a  tima.  The  drying  may  be  die«lc> 
ptl  >)7  occasional  Sprinkling  with  water,  or,  as  i? 
sometimes  practised,  by  kee|^ng  wet  aheeta 
piMNd  to  tto  design,  miik  attMlMd  to  tlw 


wflll.    The  line??  between  th^»  work  of  one  day 
and  Lhai  uf  Uie  next  are  made  to  cx>me  in  por- 
tions of  the  punUng  whoM  tbey  will  be  eo^ 
cenlod  by  the  color*).    As  any  reronrhin^c^ the 
^  o  r  k  is  impracticab  le,  i  l  i:i  n  eceti&ar  v     t  it  sfaonJd 
be  ezeooted  skilfully  at  onoe,  aoi.  the  painter 
must  also  work  rapidly  before  the  (rround  be- 
comes too  dry  and  hard  to  take  the  oukin.  If 
others  are  aflirward  a|i|ilied  mixed  witt 
pize,  white  of  egg,  orgnm,  they  do  not  Wng  oem- 
tiuuo  to  hormoaizo  with  the  reat  of  the  work. 
The  colors  must  be  of  subataaoes  not  liable  to 
be  affected  by  contact  with  the  lime ;  n-i  ?  iho« 
of  a  mineral  nature  arc  consequently  alaiogi  ex- 
clusively used.  Lime  prepared  in  the  maaoerde* 
scribed  as  practised  nt  Munich,  or  the  dnit  of 
white  marble,  makes  a  good  white.  Chroma,  thi 
ochres,  verditer,  lapia  knU,  dbo,  ftandah  mmryaf 
the  colors.  The  brushes  moat  be  so  S'^f^     not  to 
roughen  the  pUster  surface. — In  addition  to  tfa« 
proca^  above  described,  whioli  was  ealled  by  the 
Itnliaiis  luon /roM,  or  the  true  frciico,  the  early 
masters  had  other  methods  of  painting  oa  Ijbim 
or  plaster,  to  whirh  the  general  nmiwof  frmm 
usually  applied.    The  nio^t  important  of  them 
was  that  known  as  jre-aco  ticco^  or  dry  lrtx(\ 
so  called  because  the  plaateriiie^  lu^^  hmt 
allowed  to  dry  thoroughly,  waa  remoistened  be^ 
fore  the  oolw  was  applied,  whereby  the  KiiA 
waa  aoabled  to  quit  or  resume  his  work  at  pleas- 
ure, and  to  nvoid  tha  joinings  obserrable  in  the 
true  frci^o  patnLmg.  This  process  was  aniverstl 
in  Italy  until  the  doieof  the  14th  century,  wbea 
huon/retco  in  a  measure  took  its  place.   In  thid 
style  were  probably  executed  the  paintingi  i» 
Pompeii  and  Hanwaneum.  Sometunea  aim  ft* 
masses  of  color  were  Inid  upon  tlie  wet  plsster, 
and  the  picture  was  subsequently  fioiihdd  la 
freteo  tioeo  or  tempeta. — A  new  method  of  ptv 
paring  the  wall  and  painting  in  fresco  hss  l'«em 
mtrodttoed  into  Germanyby  JProC  Yon  Faob^ 
called  tha  Btereochrome^  ThewilllaMwIedwIft 
n  preparation  of  cli  vin  qnnrtz  sand  mixed  •with 
the  least  possible  quantity  of  lime ;  and  after  tlia 
^iplioallan  of  tbb  the  snifoM  la  Msr^ped  tarn* 
move  the  outer  conting  in  contact  with  the 
moauhere.   It  is  then  washed  with  a  aofaitkii 
of  silica,  prepared  with  dB«aSS.fll  prntaim  ItS; 
FOflfiR.OO;  potash  2.52;  wfitcr  65.f57.  Tliewsll 
is  thus  said  to  be  fixed;  and  if  too  stroQgilj- fimj, 
mast  be  rabbed  wHh  pomtea.  As  tim  paiaUr 

fipplioK  liis  cnlorslir  moivt.cns  the  work  bysquirl- 
ing  distiUed  water  upoo  it,  Whea  finiahod  It  ii 
washed  oyer  with  the  rflioa  lolnBoii.  -Tbe^ie- 

tnre  also,  as  it  i.s  in  proprc??,  is  washed  wi:h  tb» 
Mime  solution,  and  the  colors  thus  becwming  in  • 
oorporated  in  the  flinty  ooatii^,  the  pietoze  ii 
ronflered  hard  and  dt:rable  as  Ftonc  i*r-c!f.  Li 
this  prooesa  the  artist  may  leave  the  veil: 
•ad  retam  to  it  at  any  time,  and  ha  ii  aim  all» 
to  rctonch  and  niter  unr  ])ortlons  of  it  he  nis;' 
see  fit.  The  new  museum  at  Berlia  hm  bea. 
raeeatf y  adotBod  by  ttb  proeem  bjKmdbadi 
The  decorations  are  hist/irical  pictures,  t!i<  (E 
mcnsions  of  which  are  21  feet  in  height  m 
241  in  width;  and  single  uoic—l  0g«w%  ^^tl 
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rabo3qQC9,  &<>.  They  have  the  brillfrincy 
od  vigor  of  oil  paintings,  with  do  dazzling 
Bfect  from  whatever  direction  in  regard  to 
le  light  they  may  be  viowed. — Ancinnt  paint- 
igs  ia  fresco  have  beea  transterred  from 
nidto  tumbling  by  decay  to  canvaa,  and  thus 
reserved.  The  wall  being  thoroughly  clcnn- 
cluth  is  glued  to  it,  aad  sacceasive  layers 
re  added  and  gloed  on.  When  quite  dry 
le  whclo  torn  ofl^  taking  tho  fresco  with  it. 
loth  is  uuw  attached  with  atrongcr  gloetothe 
aok  of  the  fresco,  and  the  adherrace  of  tho 
lycrs  on  tho  other  s'kIq  h  loosened  by  the  oon- 
uued  application  of  warm  water,  until  they 
re  all  removed  and  the  planting  is  left  upon 
10  cloth  at  it3  hark.  Such  was  tho  process 
iccesafully  employed  in  removing  and  preaerv- 
ig  the  paintings  on  the  old  walls  of  tne  con- 
en  L  of  St;L  Eufc'inia  Brescia  in  1829.— The 
i^tory  of  fresco  paiuting  during  the  first  two 
enturies  after  the  roviml  of  art  is  a  history  of 
rt  itself,  OS  nearly  every  considt  rnblc  -^vork  xvri'? 
zecntdd  by  that  process.  As  a  means  of  con- 
'•yfag  tbovgfata,  ideas,  and  information,  not 
>n,  m  now,  acquired  through  literature,  it 
itinued  to  subserve  a  useful  purpose  even 
nor  tho  invention  of  printing.  Henoe  the 
arly  masters,  laboring  for  tho  edification  of 
aen  in  general,  and  not  for  the  gratidcatiou  of 
ndiyidoaJs  or,  to  adopt  tho  language  of  the 
Aclent  fraternity  of  tne  paintorg  uf  Sienna, 
'being  teachers  to  ignorant  men,  who  know 
lot  how  to  read,  of  tne  miracles  performed  by 
'irtue  and  in  virtue  of  the  holy  faith" — rarely 
•ainted  easel  pictures,  but  lavished  all  their 
;eniai  and  thought  upon  mmtl  deooration  or 
irosoo  painting.  As  Into  m  tho  Ifitter  half  of 
he  16th  century  Yasari  declares  it  to  be 
'  more  masteriy,  noble,  manly,  secure,  resolute, 
jid  durnhlf  than  nny  other  kind  of  paintiMg ; " 
did  he  records  the  opioioa  of  Htohel  Angelo 
hat  temoo  wm  fit  Air  neii,  oil  pdnflng  only 
Vtr  women,  and  the  Irucurious  and  idle.  The 
kbbey  church  of  St.  Francis  in  Asalsi,  near  Pe> 
ugia.  wfttHMndtho  iint  de^ekmnient  of  freno 
>aiating  in  moflcrn  tiincd.  About  the  inidfUo 
>f  the  18th  century  Qiunta  of  Pisa  oommence4 
I  terlcs  of  painthigs  on  Its  walls,  and  durfngthe 
lext  two  centnrlts  Clin.i!iuc,  Giotto,  Taudeo 
jaddi,  Simone  Memmi,  and  nearlv  every  other 
idntar  of  note^  wero  Invltod  to  add  to  Its  adora- 
nent.  Neglect  antl  t  xjiosaro  liaro  itjjiirod  these 
>rorlU|  but  as  the  earliest  apeoimena  of  modern 
Dhrtfoan  art,  they  still  posMai  aa  ahoorUttg  fn- 
;erest.  Next  in  date  to  thcpe,  and  of  far  greater 
mp<Mdtanoe|  are  the  deooratioas  of  the  Oampo 
■kinto  tn  PIm,  a  burial  ground,  abont  400  ftet  in 
'urfU  by  118  in brcadtli,  enclosed  by  ^vMs 
with  an  arcade  something  like  the  oloi8.ter8  of  a 
nonastery  mnnlng  all  aronnd  it  It  was  eora- 
-)Ieted  about  iwul  u tit  11  tbe  closo  of  the  16th 
sentuzy  its  wallsemployed  the  services  of  some  of 
jie  ohiof  maaten  offnaoo.  Tho  early  paintinn 
t)y  Buffalmacco,  ('lot to,  and  others,  have  nearly 
lisappeared,  and  time^  neglect,  and  damp  have 
MriMsly  impaiMdthemotor  tiieothMi;  bol 
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efforts  are  now  making  to  restore  thom,  or  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  decay.  A  series  painted 
by  Orcagna  about  1885,  representing  the  Ust 
judgment,  hell,  and  orhcr  snbjccts  according 
with  the  character  of  the  place,  are  considered 
among  the  grandest  specimens  of  earlv  art.  Af- 
ter him  cnme  Slinone  Memmi,  Taddeo  Gaddi, 
Francesco  da  Volterra,  Antonio  Veneziano,  and 
othert,  whoM  labon  extended  to  the  close  of 
tlio  rnntnry.  The  wars  and  internal  di&^^nsions 
which  distracted  Pisa  subsequently  interrupted 
the  dooorailoii  of  the  Oampo  Santo  for  many 
years;  but  trnnqnilUty  having  been  restored, 
Benozzo  (iozzoii  was  invited  in  14Gd  to  complete 
the  work.  The  whole  of  the  north  wall,  400 
feet  in  length,  was  assigned  to  him,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  next  16  years  he  covered  this  im* 
raense  tptM  with  a  aeries  of  frescoes  repreaont- 
ing  the  principal  eventa  in  the  Old  Testament — 
wt'  opera UrrmUmma^ aa  Vasari calls  it.  Beside 
the  worb  enmnerated  ae  belonging  to  the  14th 
century,  we  may  mention  Giotto^  reb  bruted 
series  in  tho  Arena  chapel  at  Padua,  rcnreHcntiog 
•oenea  limn  the  life  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  same 
master's  recently  discovered  portraits  of  Dante 
and  other  Florentine  citizens  m  the  chapel  of 
the  Bargello  at  Florence ;  the  series  by  Taddeo 
(bubbi  :ui'l  Sitnono  Memmi  in  tho  Spanish  rhapel 
in  tho  church  of  Sta.  Maria  Novella,  Florence, 
representing  the  ^Trinmph  of  the  Ohnroh  ;** 
Spinello's  •*Ovcrtbro\v  of  tl»e  Rebel  Angels"  :n 
the  convent  of  8.  Agooio,  at  Arezzo ;  and  the 
aeriaa  wpfttwiitinf^  the  "  Fndta  of  Good  Govern- 
inent  and  the  Triumph  of  Peace,"  painted  by 
Ambrorio  Lorenzetti  in  the  Palazzo  Publioo  of 
Kenna.  In  the  16th  eentory,  to  wUbh  iMloBga 
what  has  been  cMqiI  the  renamance  or  new 
birth  of  art^  increased  wealth  and  intelligence^ 
the  reaolt  of  grealerpolitical  and  religioiu  free* 
dom,  cntised  an  increased  (b^manrl  for  ea-el  pic- 
turea,  the  value  of  which  was  greatly  enhanced 
by  Ae  introdnoUoii  of  oD  aa  aiMfflam  Ibr  mixing 
colors;  but  fresco  painting  still  maintainod  its 
supremacy,  and  claimed  for  its  fimctioa  the.  re- 
ligions and  mond  teoflhl^  of  the  people,  and 
tho  representation  of  sacrod  history.  Tho  no- 
blest achievementa  in  art  are  therefore  atill  those 
of  theftesooMhtten.  The  great  namas  of  the 
century  are  Piotro  dclla  Francesca,  of  whoso 
frescoes  in  the  church  of  S.  Francesco,  in  Arez- 
aoi,  Yaaari  aa^athai  ''they  might  be  eaUed  too 
beautiful  and  excellent  for  tlie  time  in  -vvhich 
they  were  pitted;"  Masolino;  Filippo  lappi, 
who  painted  the  fresooeainthelHiomoatFrato; 
Fra  Aiiirebiro  (bi  Fio'^nlo ;  Mesaooto,  whose  scries 
of  the  life  of  St.  Peter  in  the  Branoaod  diapel 
in  the  ehnrcli  of  Sta.  Maria  del  Oannfaie,  in 
Florence,  to  which  additions  wero  afterward 
made  by  Filippino  Llppi,  formed  an  epoch  in 
art;  and  Ol^knidaiO),  vxt  master  of  lOohel 
Angelo,  whoso  frescoes  representing  the  his- 
toriea  of  John  Uie  Baptist  and  the  Virgin  af- 
forded modcb  for  Leoniudo  da  Ylnd,  Raphael, 
and  Michel  Angelo.  Ltk  a  Sitrnorclli,  Anflrea 
Hantegna,  the  great  founder  of  the  Mantuan 
adhool,  nwoaaoo  Juari^  who  deoofatad  dia  • 
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ohnrcb  of  Bt.  OeoQia  in  Bologna,  Porngino,  the 
tDMter  of  Baphaol,  Fra  Bartolommeo,  and  some 
ethcn^  belong  partly  to  this  oeotorj  ana  partly 
to  the  next,  which  witnc-sed  at  one©  the  cul- 
iDinatton of  the  art  of  fresco  paiatiiuLita cor- 
niptioB  Slid  de<AiM.  Th6  8  most  unntriovs 

£a5ntor9  of  t]m  latter  era,  Lconiirdo  da  Vinci, 
Licbel  Aogelo.  and  Baphael,  embodied  their 

churches  and  palaces,  and  their  namcrous  disoi- 
plea  filled  all  Italy  with  imitationa,  degeDorating 
towwd  the  doM  of  tke  oentnry  into  Hfeleea 
maniMilnM.  Leonardo's  cliicf  work  is  the  well 
luown  HLeek  finppiur,"  executed  for  tlie  refeo- 
tory  of  the  ooorentof  Sta.  Harindelle  Graiieflt 
HUan,  and  of  which  onlr  the  mouldering  rc- 
maina  are  now  visible.  It  haa  been  called  the 
meet  perfteft  woric  esBeootod  rfnee  tiie  leivival  of 
painting.  Of  Michel ikngelo^s  fhsscoos,  the  most 
ftmoos  are  the  soriea  on  the  ceiling  of  the  Si»- 
lioe  ehanel,  representing  die  '*Cb«iCioD''  and 
the  "  Fall  of  Man,"  with  the  grand  figures  of 
the  prophets  and  si^I^aad  tbe'^Li^  Judg- 
on  the  end  waller  the  ehqtd— tiie  nhm 
•ombining  to  a  degree  never  since  equalled 
nndeur  of  form  and  anblimitj  of  e^resaioa. 
In  abnple  twaatf  and  severe  dignily,  as  well  as 
in  their  technical  excellences,  Raphael's  frescoes 
perhaps  exhibit  the  highest  development  of 
Qhi'isllan  art.  The  most  fiunoos  are  tiiose  oor^ 
ering  tlio  walls  and  ceilings  of  the  chambers  in 
the  Vatican,  known  as  the  Staoxe  of  B^hael," 
althoDi^  many  of  these  worio,  as  weQ  as  fbe 
decorations  of  tho  h;jgi^  or  open  colonnades  of 
the  Vatican,  were  painted  hj  GioUo  Komano 
and  other  eeholarsOT  Saphaelfttnn  his  designs. 
Raphael's  liand  is  seen  chiefly  in  tho  series  of 

Theology"  or  the Dispote  of  the  Sacrament," 
"Philosophy"  or  the  School  of  Athens," 
"Poetry"  or  "Parnassus,"  and  "  Juri^pnidoncc," 
in  the  Camera  deUa  Segnatnra.  and  in  the  £x- 
pnlsion  of  Heliodons  ftom  the  Tenple,"  the 
"  Mass  at  Bolscna,"  "  Attila,"  and  the  "  Delivery 
of  St.  Peter,"  in  the  stansa  of  HeUodoms.  He 
also  painted  the  4  odebrated  rfbyis  in  the  Ofaigl 
chapel  in  tho  church  of  Sta,  Maria  della  Paco, 
and  the  Galatea' '  in  the  FaroesiDa  viUa  in  Bome. 
The  freseoes  in  the  Vatiean  havinf  snflbred  hy 
neglect  were  skllfnily  restored  hy  Carlo  Maratti 
in  the  last  oentar3^  .GioUo  liomano  also  painted 
the  wen  known  **jF^  of  the  Giants'*  In  the  Pa- 
lazzo  del  Te  at  Mantna.  Shortly  after  the  ooni- 
pletion  of  the  works  in  the  Vatican,  Oorreggio 
pdnted  in  the  ohnndi  of  fll  Giovanni  in  Pkmm 
his  fresco  of  the  "  Ascension,"  and  that  of  tlio 

Assnmption"  in  the  Doomo  of  the  same  city, 
in  botti  of  whieSk  lite  art  of  ehiarosonro  snd  iw* 
lief  is  carried  ta  perfection.  Parmigisno^  his 
pa^  left  uniluishcd  some  frescoes  in  the 
Bteoeata  atPanna,  in  whidi  a  fignre  of  Mosee 
breaking  tho  tablets  has  boon  groatlv  extolled. 
The  Znocheri,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Sebastian  del 
PlomlM^  Yasui,  and  nearly  every  other  distin- 
guished painter  of  tho  ago,  practised  fresco 
painting,  and  sometimes  on  the  most  extensive 
aeale;  Mt  the  art  xapidly  deteriorated  valfl 


toward  the  close  of  the  centmy,  vhen  He  Cbi 
raooi,  Doroenichino^  Qnido^  and  otber  pttotai 
of  tha  edeetfo  seheiel,  feMoied  te  il  soawwte 
of  its  former  vitality.  Their  efforts,  fwTerer, 
were  bat  transient,  and  after  thein^of  ths 
ITUi  Mnlnry,  wifli  a  fcweaeip<«a,iie%«t 
in  fresco  of  more  than  moderate  mcnt  vsj  ^. 
ecnted  in  ItiJ j.  mention  haa  beea  cade  of 
the  great  Yeneltan  painters,  beense  tSey  m1- 
dom  attempted  fresco,  except  on  tie  farf-  Jani 
exteriors  of  bmldings,  but  dereloped  Mr 
genias  in  oO  pstothigw— Thopi  intBteestwylai 
witnessed  are\*ival  in  fresco  painting  invirioa. 
ooontries  of  Eorope,  more  psTticoUrlgriaW 
BBstty,  wlieie^  with  hio  eoccepHoB  ef  a  ftvnk 
mural  decorations  in  some  of  the  older  cgft^ 
drals,  the  art  seems  never  previooilT  to  km 
hesp  ptSBlksd.  Thonwweientwsiwstsfli 
enthusiosm  of  a  knot  of  younp  Gtnnan  irtists 
established  in  £onie  at  the  commeaoeoMt  of 
the  eentniy,  whoeo  Itfst  wofhs  weie  enciMii 
the  house  of  tho  consul-general  of  Prnsailt 
Bartholdy,  and  in  the  ViUa  KasunL  h  tbea 
works  Oornclltts,  Ovei'heelc,  SehnoR*,  8(11160*, 
Ivoch,  and  others  participated,  snd  OverfceA 
snbsequently  painted  the  Vision  of  St  Tta- 
eW*  in  tho  d»Mh  of  tho  Angeli  st  Aasiii  ii  At 
neighborhood  of  ^lie  place  where  more  tbja  5 
centoriea  before  Oimabne  and  Giotto  Isd  a* 
eoated  tibelf  flntfresoocs.  Overhcdk  uri  t  ^fo^ 
tion  of  the  new  school  adopted  the  severe  jtjie 
of  the  eariy  ItsUan  masters,  while  othcnmtU 
to  eveate  at  onoe  what  they  eonrfdiNi  1 1^ 
tional  Teutonic  school  of  painting.  Thcj^^-e 
hailed  throughout  Germany  as  the  regeoenkn 
of  art,  and  King  Lools  of  Bsrsris  la^ikt- 
nelins  to  Munich  to  decorate  the  Gh  j  tdthik  lai 
Pin&kothek,  as  the  gsUeriea  of  scsbtare  sid 
paintings  In  that  fli^  are  odM.  iMv  Iki 
inflnenco  of  tlji''  maisfera  school  of  frcf^o  part- 
ing sprang  up  in  Munioh,  nnmbenagamoitgiii 
pupils  Eanlbadb,  ZtemicriBaBn,  Hsw,  waA  vmj 
others^  whose  works  ©over  the  walb  of!?!* 
BasiUoa  of  Si,  BooifiMins,  the  KdaigsUa,  ik 
IMmtt,  ^  A]leriieil%ea-Kapene,  ssinn^ 
otlior  buildings.  In  the  Ladwigskirchflfefn- 
oated  OomeUos'slsrgestfrtsoo^  the  *'Ltft  Jidf- 
nent"  In  tho  newiaiiieaiB,tteieTalpsa(^ 
and  elsewhere  in  Berlin,  are  also  praod  ffw- 
mens  by  Comelini^  Kanlbseh.  Scbnorr,  ci 
otheri.---Mnrddeeonitionnnde  utile  profTWO 

Franco  until  the  present  ccnturv-;  I'lt  witltic 
the  last  lew  years  many  churches  io 
heen  emheliifhed  by  Amsmy-Dsval,  MM 
Br^mond,  and  others.  The  most  c»l^nJ« 
moral  painUog  in  Paris,  Delarodie's '  Ha^icT- 
de"  in  the  patmit  dm  heatm  arU,  k  pmd  1° 
oil,  although  it  is  commonly  callo<l  a  fre«^^  i-il 
has  aU  the  breadth  and  freedom  of  Uut  metboi 
The  erection  of  the  new  hooses  cf  p«™"* 
gave  the  first  decided  impulse  to  fr-^^  '^  r^'^ 
in  Enghind,  and  in  response  to  an  jpyimionfrg 
a  select  committee  of  the  British  P"*""*" 
tho  principal  artists  sent  to  exhibitioisMdn 
Westminster  hall  in  1843-*46  osrtoona  Mdg 
ciflMU  of  frssoo  for  the  deeeirtoi-rfw***'' 
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Some  of  fhMe  works,  comprising  abstract 
presentation**  of  religion,  justice,  «kc.,  and 
ist»age3  irom  iiritish  history  and  mythology, 
iTe  been  execated  by  Cope,  Dyce,  Ward,  ]fao> 
?c,  ITerbert,  "Watts,  ;  othcr<*  nre  iu  pro- 
•o-vs.  A  summer  pavilion  iu  tlio  L'urdcus  of 
:<  kingham  palace  nas  been  paiotcd  in  fresco 
Leslie,  Eiistlakc,  Maclise,  Koss,  SfanfielJ, 
wiQs,  ituil  JJycc.  Wattd  i^i  now  cugjigcd 
30n  the  hall  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  several 
iarcbes  iu  London  have  been  painted  with 
esc  oca  in  the  stylo  of  early  Christian  art 
astly,  in  Ozfiifd,  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  and 
her-}  of  tho  so  called  "  pre-Raphaelites"  have 
idcrtakcu  to  adorn  the  tlicatre  of  the  Union 
jbating  society  with  ft  series  of  ])aintingB  on 
ibiecb?  from  tho  romances  of  ^ng  Arthur. 
tRESNEL,  AuQusTiN  Jean,  a  french  phys- 
ist^  born  in  Broglic,  department  of  Eore,  May 
),  1788,  (lied  at  Ville  d'Avrny,  near  Paris, 
ily  14,  1627.  In  his  chiiuliood  ho  is  repre- 
mted  to  have  had  little  taste  for  languages 
id  a  very  bad  memory;  but  ho  was  nick- 
amed  the  man  of  genius  by  his  brothers,  for 
0  devoted  his  lelsoro  to  the  determinatioii  of 
le  proper  calibre?  nnd  leugtb?  of  toy  guns, 
Hd  the  proper  woods  for  tho  fabricatiuu  of 
ows.  At  the  age  of  18  he  was  sent  to  the 
antral  school  at  Caen,  and  in  his  17th  year  he 
iiterod  the  i>olytechnio  school,  where  ho  gained 
10  applause  of  Legendre  by  a  peculiar  stuntion 
f  a  question  in  geometry.  From  tho  polytech- 
io  school  ho  pa.s$od  to  the  school  of  bridges 
od  raade.  After  graduating,  he  was  sent  into 
10  department  of  Ito  to  superintend  tho 
ogineering  operations  of  the  government,  and 
3imuned  in  tnis  service  between  8  and  0  years. 
'[»on  the  landing  of  Napoleon  from  Elba  in 
•Si 5,  hu  joiuod  the  Bourbon  army  of  the  south 
a  a  volunteer,  but  ill  health  oompelled  him  to 
bandon  military  life,  after  which  he  proceeded 
3  Paris.  His  first  memoir,  written  in  1B14, 
a  demonstration  of  the  pbeoomenon  of  the 
teilnr  i!  rration.  His  first  experimental  re- 
earchc'S  were  made  in  1815  after  he  began  to 
eeide  in  Paris,  and  from  this  tfane  until  his 
<  atli  hU  discoveries  and  scientific  memoirs  fol- 
>wed  each  other  rapidly.  At  the  commenoe- 
leot  of  1816  he  hardly  knew  what  was  meant 
<y  tho  tenn  polarization  of  light,  and  in  less 
ban  a  year  ho  stood  at  the  head  of  investigators 
f  tho  subject.  In  1819  he  guned  a  prize  offered 
ty  the  French  academy  of  sciences  lor  an  article 
in  ditfraction.  In  1823  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
«r  of  the  aoademy  by  a  mumfaiioDs  Tole.  Ja 
825  he  was  made  an  associate  of  tho  royal  so- 
iety  of  iiondon,  and  in  1827,  jnst  before  his 
leauk,  that  society  presented  him  with  tlie  Rnm- 
)rd  medal.  In  May,  1^24,  ho  was  appointed 
ecretary  of  the  oommissiou  of  lighthouses,  lie 
it  the  same  time  held  the  position  of  engineer 
•f  the  pp.vemr:it8  of  Paris ;  and  ho  was  also  one 
•f  the  examiners  of  the  polytechnio  school. 
<>om  the  end  of  1884  nntil  his  death  his  health 
\  as  so  biid  from  tJtc  cffbcta  of  unremitting  la- 
H>r  that  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  all  work. — 


The  tme  laws  of  the  oomplicated  phenomena  <^ 

double  refrsctio!!  were  demonstrated  by  Frea- 
nel.  It  w  DOW  known  that  nearly  all  crysUila 
possess  the  proi)erty  ci  double  reuaetioD.  Be- 
fore FresneVs  iTn^^ntirrations  it  was  supposed 
that  Iceland  ^par  umi  quartz  were  alone  en< 
dowed  with  it.  Fresnel  in  ooi^ction  with 
A rago  explained  f!ic  interferences  of  polarized 
light,  giving  all  the  i»uenomeua,  and  determin- 
ail  their  laws.  He  proved  that  ill  the  ootom 
engendered  in  doubly  refracting  crystals  are 
narticular  cai^  of  the  interference  of  polarized 
ught,  and  also  discovered  the  phenomena  which 
are  called  circular  polnrizrxtion,  and  explained 
their  laws.  Ho  was  an  2it)lo  and  enthusiastio 
advocate  of  tho  wava  theory  of  ligfa^  against 
that  of  emission  or  n^aterial  emanations.  la 
1811  a  lighthouse  board  or  commission  of  light- 
houses was  formed  in  France.  One  of  the  du- 
ticsof  this  commission  was  to  determine  whether 
the  system  of  lighting  apparatus  then  in  nse 
might  not  be  improved.  In  1819  Arago  volon- 
teered  to  take  charge  of  the  experiments  on  the 
subject,  provided  Fresnel  and  Mathieti  were 
jtmedwith  him.  The  proposiUon  was  accept- 
ed, and  Fresnel  devoted  tho  wholo  strength  of 
liis  mind  to  the  subject.  Tho  result  was  the 
system  of  lens-lijxhting  apparatus  which  has 
clianged  tho  mode  of  lighthouse  illnminritinn 
over  the  whole  world,  ana  ia  univerboily  known 
as  the  Fresnel  sjatem.  The  most  perfect  sys- 
tem of  ligbting  apparatns  known  before  the  in- 
vention of  the  Fresnel  system  was  that  of  para- 
bolic r^eotors.  In  this,  for  a  fixed  light,  the 
retiectora  are  arranged  around  one  or  more  hori- 
zontal circles  with  their  axee  parallel  to  the 
horixon,  and  passing  (prodnoed)  Uirough  the 
centres  of  tho  circle-.  In  a  revolving  li^t  the 
reilectors  are  arranged  with  their  axes  parallel 
to  each  other  uid  to  the  horizon.  By  making 
the  system  revolve,  a  bright  flash  ia  produced 
by  the  combined  action  of  all  tho  refiectors. 
when  the  eye  Is  in  or  near  the  azfa  of  one  or 
them.  As  tlio  rays  proceeding  from  a  lamp  at 
Uie  focus  of  a  parabolio  reflector  are  parallel  to 
the  axis  after  dOTltlioa  the  reflector,  it  is 
evident  that  systems  arranged  as  above  indicat- 
ed will  show  a  bright  light  in  the  horizon  to  an 
observer  situated  in  or  near  the  axis  of  any  one 
of  tho  reflectors,  since  the  reflected  beam  docs 
not  lu^  its  intensity  except  by  atmospheric  ab> 
soiption.  Tliercforo  the  greater  the  number  of 
renectors,  tho  better  will  bo  the  light;  and  to 
produce  as  nearly  as  possible  a  uniform  light  at 
the  horizon,  tho  nnmoer  of  refleoton  in  impor> 
tant  fixed  lights  is  sometimes  very  grca^  as 
many  as  24  having  been  used.  In  lUl  cases  the 
refleotors  are  made  ef  copper  oareftilly  shaped 
to  the  form  of  a  paraboloid  of  revolution,  and 
covered  with  a  uniform  coating  of  pure  silver. 
The  oljeetions  to  the  reflector  system  are :  1,  the 
want  of  unifonnity  of  the  Uglit ;  2,  tho  great  an- 
nual expense,  each  lamp  requiring  bO  gallons  of 
sperm  oil  per  year ;  8,  tne  rapid  deterioration  of 
the  reflectors  from  the  necessity  of  daily  cleaning 
the  silvered  sarfiBce,  tho  silvering  requiring  en* 
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renewal  at  lentonoem  10  yean;  4,  the  great  ing  from  the  onriN  consists  Ot  per^of 

loss  of  liglit  caused  by  tho  reflection  and  by  tho  of  oirrles  boiindt'd  l)y  liorizotital  linei.  TLe 

necessary  imperfeciiijiis  m  form  ui  u  iiarabolic  first  luiia  apparatus  luiuie  by  Fresnd  aicikid 

reflecting  sarfi&ce.    As  soon  as  ho  Dcgau  to  of  8  lenses  like  that  abore  described,  arnqged 

■tody  the  subject,  Fro^nel  coneeivrd  tho  idci  of  in  tho  form  of  an  octnironnl  pri-au.  I:  jvi- 

flabstitutiBg  lenses  for  the  rclicctors.    A  couvex  tl(jxii  tiiat  au  eye  biLiiatc-ii  lu  iLc  LufMn  wonkl 

Ins  possesses  the  property  of  making  all  raj-s  nemlv*  ft  br^t  flash  wbeoerei-  om  tf  tb^ 

proceeding  from  its  principal  focus  paralkl  after  lenwa  camo  in  fmnt  of  it,  and  supyxij't.?;  tlie 

deviation.   It  produces  the  effect  by  refraction  octagonal  pii&ai  to  bo  revolved  aliout  lu ir«ri- 

that  parabolio  nAMlOft  prodnoe  by  reflection,  cal  axis,  there  will  bo  8  flashes  in  one  moh^- 

If  tb<^refore  f\  plnno-convex  lens  could  be  formed  tion.    In  FrosneTs  first  apparatna,  auu  m  dl 

which  wouid  not  much  exceed  in  thickness  or-  very  large  ones  manufiicUued  within  10  or  li 

dinar^  plate  glass,  the  loss  of  light  by  absorp-  years  after  his  invention,  the  rays  in  the  portion 

tion  in  p}\.<?'^in;j:  tliroiifrh  pui  li  a  Icna  would  be  of  the  s]i]il  i  o  al  ^  jvo  the  belt  deviatedbv  tiieka 

much  less  than  it  would  be  in  the  ca'ie  of  rcflee-  were  brought  to  the  horizon  by  a  coialiasiirti 

tiOD.   For  the  two  refracting  surfaces  the  loss  of  lenses  and  plane  reflectors,  and  those  bdot 

does  not  much  exceed      while  by  reflection  it  by  tho  combination  of  rtirved  gla^*  r\.fl'Vjiin 

is  about  i-.   But  if  the  e^cteriur  surfacii  of  the  fiuiilar  to  the  slats  of  Venetian  blinds, 

lens  is  spherical,  it  is  evident  that,  supposing  that  tlic  reflectors  are  not  precisely  poniikrl^btt 

the  lens  to  embrace  nil  rnys  which  are  contained  are  placed  at  snch  angles  that  all  t!»e  ]i2!it  t!.^ 

in  a  li  It  22^"  above  and  22^°  below  the  horizon,  receive  shall  be  thrown  to  the  herizoo.  lUia- 

md  ia  a  horiMOtal  aiiglo  erf  45%  the  thickness  tc  rval  between  the  flashes  is  diminished  bj 

would  become  so  great  for  a  large  princi[)al  fo-  ranging  the  auxiliary  mirrors  so  t!i<v  the;  TiD 

cal  distance  that  much  of  the  light  would  be  reflect  the  light  a  little  to  one  ^iJe  of  the  best 

absorbed,  and  the  lens  wonld  become  useless,  reftsotad  bj  tbe  lansea.   This  makes  the  Itik, 

The  weight,  too,  would  beso  n-rofit,  ihnt  it  would  longer,  and oorrespondently  diniitiiOiestkdii 

be  nearly  impossible  to  make  tiio  u[jparatus  re-  interval.   In  order  to  produce  a  lixt^dkaj:!^ 

Yolve  by  machinery  available  at  the  top  of  a  which  shall  show  uniformly  enUrely  aroand  t}:t 

liglithon^.  For  these  reasons  a  lens  light  which  horizon,  if  the  central  vertical  section  of  tit 

existed  in  England  when  Fresnel  made  his  ex-  lens  (the  section  bounded  by  the  sem^GM 

perimcnta  was  considered  a  failure.   If  now  a  above  described)  be  revolved  about  tlio  vtcuii 

cirrnlar  central  part  of  the  curved  surface  of  a  lino  dmwn  through  .the  princijial  focr.s  tha 

piaiio-<»nvex  lens  is  moved  i>arullel  to  itself  lens,  it  will  generate  a  solid  of  re vdDlioD,wlii<ii 

vntil  at  its  edges  the  glass  is  very  thin,  the  dimi-  when  made  of  glass  will  fulfil  the  required  co&- 

nution  of  thi<  kne«s  will  not  nlTect  the  parallel-  dition  for  all  rays  22 alH>vo  and  ^^s'  belof 

bm  of  the  rays  after  deviation,  and  the  absorp-  the  horixon.   Those  above  and  below  this  wx 

tion  will  be  very  muoh  kaeened.  If  another  arebroii|^totbehoiiaoiibjaeaBbyiiti(»«' 

part  of  the  lenf,  of  a  convenient  breadth  and  lenses  find  reflectors  on  the  same  priaciplfO 

oonceutrio  with  the  first  part,  be  moved  as  was  those  described  fur  a  revolving  lens.  But 

the  first  part  until  its  edlg«a  MOOBM  verj  tbia,  Fresnel  was  not  satisfied  with  the  nse  of  leAKt- 

the  thickness  of  tliis  will  not  much  incrcawj  the  ors  for  bringing  to  the  horixon  the  rsp  »b<ff» 

absorption,  ami  so  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  and  below  the  central  b^of  45^.  OLiccoairt 

laos;  that  is,  it  can  be  divided  into  thin  con-  of  the  aciUeness  of  the  ai^fls  atwbidiuese 

Centric  rings  of  convenient  breadtli  ;imi1  of  rnys  must  ho  incident  Upon  any  deviitajgw- 

nearly  tlie  same  curvature  as  the  lens,  which  face,  it  was  not  practicabU  to  bend  tkato™ 

will  absorb  but  little  Hght^^uid  attiie  same  time  horizon  merely  by  refraction  at  two  ffraea 

will  send  out  the  rays  parallel  to  eaoli  other,  TIo  therefore  calculated  t!ic  diracnMow  of* 

and,  if  properly  adjusted,  narollel  to  the  hori-  seriea  of  annular  prisma,  to  arraDged  ilj»t  «* 

too,  Bnflnn  first  imoginea  thb  manner  of  con-  rays  from  the  lamp  iaddsnt  upon  tl)«  ficst^ 

stmcting  a  lens,    Condorcet  in  1773  suggested  face  of  tlie  prisms  were  refracted  by  it  to««« 

tliat  the  rings  might  be  made  in  separate  pieces,  the  horizon,  were  incident  upon 

and  Sir  DaTid  Brewater  made  the  same  snggea>  aoHboa  afc  an  angle  greater  than  that  ot  u>t^ 

tion  in  1811.   Fresnel,  without  knowing  Con-  reflection,  were  reflected  by  it,  and  ^ereff* 

doroet^H  or  Brewster^s  suggestions,  conceived  fracted  by  the  tlurd  surface  that  they  tuMt^ 

tbeidea  of  making  the  lensea  in  steps  and  la  from  the  prism  horizontal.  Thus  ailtiiin^ 

separate  pieces,  and,  following  u[)  his  ideas,  had  proceeding  from  the  lamp,  e^ccept  t}s«  oy" 

the  lenses  manuCoctured  and  applied  to  light-  structed  by  the  glass  diimney  and  tlwslaop'^ 

hooses.  To  him  therefbi«  Is  the  credit  of  the  ael^  were  atQiaed  by  the  koi^  forming  th«j«>7 

first  application  of  hmcs  to  lighthouscg  due,  perfection  of  a  lighthonsc  apparatus.  Fres* 

and  the  system  is  properly  called  by  his  name,  did  not  live  to  see  his  idea  of  uang  the  pn<* 

The  . .  t  eal  central  section  of  iyesiiel*s  lens.  Instead  of  NfleOton  in  the  laige  km 

instead  of  being  that  of  a  plano-convex  Ions,  is  rrtrried  out;  bnt  sma!!  apparatus  were  hum'" 

a  figure  bounded  on  the  side  toward  the  lamp  this  principle  for  harbor  lights  with  (^'^[^ 

bf«  vertical  straight  line,  and  on  the  outside  eessi   li  is  believed  that  the  annoUr  pr^ 

by  a  serrated  line.    This  last  lino  is  a  pnrtion  nf  were  first  us^r!  in  nn  !ip)>nr?.t!N  of  tho  Itff* 

toe  «ro  of  a  circle  at  its  central  part,  and  reced-  kind  in  one  made  at  Vsjia  mdai  the  autdw 
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if  Alnn  Steren^on,  eni^nneer  of  the  oommiasioii 
if  northern  lights  of  Scotland.  The  prismatic 
iiigs  pkccd  aboTO  and  below  tho  auuular  kns 
^Ul  •nith  the  lens  throw  all  the  rajs  to  the 
loriro!),  nnd  the  combination  will  thns  answer 
diiiirably  for  a  fixed  light.  The  annalar  prisms 
ij  fulfil  their  object  mast  be  arranged  in  conionl 
■r  bco-liivo  sliapc  nbovo  and  below  the  annular 
JDS.  For  a  revolvijj^  light,  a  vertical  central 
BCtion  of  the  annular  Tens  with  •  nwrldlan  see- 
on  of  the  ij^tcTH  of  prisms  wm  revolved 
rtiund  the  horizcmt^ii  line  joining  the  centra  of 
!ie  annalar  lens  and  tho  fnindiml  foent  of  the 
3mbination.  The  revolution  was  continued 
ir  enough  to  generate  a  larger  or  smaUer  solid 

9  the  interval  between  the  flasliea  was  grMtor 
r  5iiirdlcr,  the  dimensions  at  the  top  nnd  hot- 
m\  of  the  lens  regulating  the  amplitude  of  tho 
Bvolntion.  Thm  a  polygon  of  8  sides  answen 
)r  on  interval  of  one  ininnte,  supposing  tho 
me  of  revolution  to  be  8  minutes,  one  of  16 
des  to  on  interval  of  30  seconds,  and  one  of  24 
des  to  an  interval  of  10  pcrnnd^,  suiii>oslng  the 
rae  of  revolution  to  bo  ti  minutes.  In  order 
>  lengtlieri  ths  flashss^  thd  upper  nnd  luwer 
-  stenid  of  prisms  were  moved  a  little  to  one 
<lc  of  tltc  central  annular  lenses.  The  flash 

t)ie  ]>risms  was  thereftMre  fmdiioad  a  little 
tlor  il.at  from  the  lens,  but  so  soon  after  as  to 
[ipear  u  part  of  it.  Another  distinction  was 
)rraed  by  revol^g  a  system  of  cylindrical 
ortical  lenses  around  a  fixed  apparatus  and out- 
<le  of  it.  These  lenses  oolleoted  the  rays  inci- 
:  npon  them,  and  emitted  thempanlMto 
■xvh  other  and  to  the  horizon.    When  one  of 

10  lenset  came  opposite  the  observer,  the  eye 
amlyed  *  bright  flash  preceded  and  followed 
y  a  short  eclipse.  Before  and  nfter  tho  eclipses 
le  fixed  light  was  V bible.  Tina  arrangement 
I  called  a  ''fixed  light  varied  by  flashes.** 
Tearly  tho  same  appearance  is  gT\-vn  by  xisinrr 
le  upper  and  lower  pritoiado  rings  of  tiie  fixed 
ght  and  the  annular  lenses  of  the  rsnrolviiig 
ght  By  revolving  the  latter,  tho  eye  per^ 
fiivos  a  llaah  from  tho  annular  lens,  and  in  the 
sterval  between  the  flashes  perceives  the  light 
'om  the  fixed  part  of  the  apparatn?.  It  willbe 
sea.  that  the  variations  which  this  system 
dmUaforthe  same  order  are  nuinerotia,  far  snr- 
aasintr  in  n-unber  those  of  reflector  lights.  The 
itter  can  only  be  either  fixed  or  revolving,  and 
;  has  been  fonnd  impossible  in  practice  to  tA- 
ersify  the  intervals  between  the  flashes  to  any 
stent.  The  radii  of  the  spherical  tarSaow 
>rmin^  the  lenses,  and  the  rsMiii  and  other 
imeosions  of  the  prismatic  rinp'',  are  calculated 
y  known  formula)  from  the  index  of  refraction, 
le  position  of  the  exterior  snrfaces  of  the  lens 
ith  reft  r-  nfo  to  the  snnrro  of  light,  and  tho 
istances  of  the  various  concentric  rings  and 
rismatio  snrfaces  from  the  horizontal  phiiM 
a?^ed  through  the  principal  focus.  The  sur- 
ICC3  of  the  lenses  are  limited  in  breadth  by  tho 
radition  that  the  solid  of  revolution  shall  not  bo 
'jick  enough  to  absorb  a  material  portion  of  tho 
ght  Tbtf  oonditioQ  makes  their  bfeadthabotti 


1.6  inches.  Spheiioal  aberration  is  nearly  elim* 

inated  by  a  proper  tiso  of  the  formuhu  ni  c.d- 
cnlating  the  radii  of  tiie  surfaces.    Tho  indiix 
of  refraotioo  of  the  f^aaa  naed  b  1.61.   In  the 
lariTP  louses  the  rings  are  ground  in  segments 
of  circles,  are  fastened  into  brass  armatures,  and 
are  pot  together  at  the  HgfathoMab  TbeMnaB 
lenses  are  pla^i  f1  in  their  armatures,  and  are  put 
tog&tlier  ready  tor  erection  at  the  workshops. 
The  glass  used  u  that  commonly  called  flint 
glass.    It  is  that  of  St.  Gobain,  and,  although 
not  as  colorless  as  crown  glass,  was  selected 
because  it  could  be  obtdned  BMire  free  from 
bubbles  and  strio)  than  crown  g\as^.    It  is 
cast  in  pieces,  exceeding  the  intended  size  of 
the  finished  parts  by  about  i.    There  are  6 
orders  of  lenses,  arranged  according  to  t-ize.  The 
8  first  and  largest  are  used  iu  seacoast  lightL 
and  the  8  last  in  harbor  and  river  li|^ta,  and 
generally  in  those  of  lesser  importance.  Ther 
are  beautiAil  exemplifications  of  science  applied 
to  one  of  the  every-day  neoesmties  of  manldnd, 
Fresnel's  invention  has  also  been  adapted  to 
siaail  lanterns  used  for  steamers'  i^igiuU  lights, 
pier  headaadftrry  lights,       and  many  of  this 
kind  are  now  mannfacture<l  iu  tho  United  States 
of  pressed  glass.    The  Ist  order  fixed  Icus 
api'aratus  is  about  6  ftot  in  diameter  and  9  feet 
high.   The  central  zone  consists  of  tho  centr.il 
plano-convex  belt  and  16  steps  (eehehuA)^  ar- 
ranged in  equal  numbers  above  and  below  it. 
Tho  lower  set  of  prUms  is  G  in  number,  and  tho 
upper  set  13.   Thb  last  .set  is  arranged  in  the 
furm  of  a  oone,  and  tho  wliolo  apparatus  b  a 
most  beautiful  object.    In  the  revolvlTig  l«t 
order  leost,  having  au  interval  of  10  seconds, 
there  are  IT  opper  and  6  lower  prisms.  The 
8th  and  smallest  order  of  lens  is  11.8  inches  in 
diameter  and  17.5  inches  liigli.    The  central 
zone  Is  oonposed  of  the  plano-convex  belt  and 
4  '^tcp^,  2  oil  cfioli  side  of  it.  There  are  3  prisms 
beiow  and  &  above  the  central  zone.   As  the 
lampa  in  use  when  Fkeanel  made  Ua  ittrention 
were  entirely  incompetent  tu  supply  enough 
light  from  one  burner  for  the  uso  of  the  higher 
ordaif  of  lens  apparatus,  ho  in  eoqjnnction  with 
Arago  made  a  thorough  investigation  of  tlie 
subject  of  lamps.  Tho  result  was  that  he  adopts 
cd  for  the  let  order  lens  a  burner  about  8^ 
inches  in  diameter,  giving  a  flame  about  4^ 
inches  high,  and  containing  4  concentric  wicks. 
Thetatenslty  of  the  light  of  tins  lamp  is  about 
equal  to  tljat  of  23  ordinary  Carcel  burners 
wnioh  have  a  diameter  of  about  \  of  an  inch. 
The  lamp  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  appa- 
ratus.   As  tho  heat  evolved  by  such  a  lamp  b 
very  great,  there  might  bo  dtmsar  of  meitiog 
the  burners,  and  of  burning  i^  Qm  wicks.  To 
av(;id  these  difirculties,  Fresnel  adoptt^l  the 
Carcel  lamp,  which,  by  a  system  of  clockwork, 
pumps  up  to  tho  burner  4  times  as  wnA  oil  aa 
13  cnn^nnu  1.    V>y  tliis  means  the  burners  are 
always  kept  conijuiratively  cool,  and  the  wioloi 
sometimes  burn  a  whole  night  witiioat  veqoi^ 
hi'^  '^iiuffinp.  Fcu'  t!ic  9d  ortlrr  len"  fii>paratU8  a 
lamp  with  8  conoeotrio  wicks  was  adopted  i  for 
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the  8d  and  4tb  orders,  lamps  vritli  3  €Oiieilitric 

"wiclcs  wore  nsed,  and  for  the  6th  aud  6th  orders, 
ordinary  Argand  burners  are  used.   Very  slight 
ebanges  in  any  of  the  details  of  the  lamps  havo 
been  mndo  since  they  were  first  settled  by  Fres- 
nel.    Tlio  aanual  consumption  of  oil  by  the 
lenses  of  tlie  different  orders  is  as  follows:  1st 
order,  684 gallons;  2d,  461  ;  .3d,  221 ;  4th,  156 
to  190,  according  as  two  wicks  or  cue  are  used ; 
6dl,  70;  Gth,  60.    In  the  1st  f  r  i  .r  octagonal 
revolving  lens  the  Quantity  of  light  f  i  t  to  tho 
horizon  by  one  of  the  octagonal  faces  and  its 
reflectors  is  between  8,000  and  4,000  times  the 
light  of  a  single  Carccl  burner,  being  8  times  as 
much  as  that  sent  to  tho  horizon  hj  the  best 
reflectors  that  are  made.   To  get  the  nseful 
effect  of  tho  whole  lens,  tho  above  numbers  must 
be  multiplied  by  8,  that  being  tire  number  of 
annidar  lenses  doing  the  worlc  of  that  nunibor 
of  burners  at  the  same  time.    Tho  useful  effect 
of  the  lens  light  is  to  that  of  the  reflector  light 
as  4  to  1 ;  that  It,  one  gallon  of  oil  burned  in  a 
lens  li^ht  throws  as  much  light  to  the  horizon 
«  as  4  gallons  burned  in  a  reflector  light  The 
brilliancy  of  a  1st  order  lens  light  as  compared 
with  tho  best  reflector  lights  is  as  83  to  16,  or 
03  5  to  1. — Tho  first  lens  apparatus  mannfactured 
under  the  direction  of  Iraeiiel  was  erected  in 
1823  in  the  Cordouan  lighthouse  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Qirond&  on  the  coast  of  the  bay  of  Biscay, 
^le  aiudfiuy  leiises  and  reflectors  for  utilizing 
tho  rays  above  ni\d  below  tho  central  belt  have 
been  removed,  and  arc  now  replaced  by  the 
prismatic  rings.   In  1825  the  lens  ^yBtora  was 
adopted  for  the  coasts  of  France,  and  as  early 
as  1838, 12  lighthouses  on  the  coast  were  il' 
Inminated  by  tho  Fresnel  system.    In  1845 
there  were  151  lens  lights  on  the  French  coast, 
and  it  is  not  probable  that  there  is  a  single  re- 
flector light  m  France  at  present   It  was 
next  adopted  by  the  Dutch,  and  in  1834  the 
autlioritics  of  the  Scotch  lighthooaes  aathor- 
izod  the  erection  of  a  1st  order  lent  in  IneihlDelth 
lighthouse.  Tlie  Trinity  house  corporation  next 
adopted  the  lens  Bystoni  in  1837,  and  it  has  since 
been  used  by  all  European  maritime  nations 
and  their  colonies.    In  1888  the  attention  of 
the  United  States  government  was  first  directed 
to  the  Fresnel  qratem.  In  1846  a  aotmiiiHioii 
consisting  of  two  officers  of  the  navy  was  sent 
abroad  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  light- 
boofle  ^ablishments  of  Europe.   In  1851  a 
toTTiporary  lighthouse  board  was  authorized  by 
congress,  which  consisted  of  2  otlicers  of  the 
navy,  2  officers  of  anny  engineers,  2  civilians  of 
high  scientific  attainments,  and  an  officer  of  the 
navy  as  secretary.   A  permanent  lightliouso 
board  waseetabUshed  in  1852,  and  entered  upon 
the  performance  of  its  duties  in  Oct.  1852. 
Under  this  board  50G  lenses  have  'been  erected 
in  the  lighthouses  of  the  United  States.  Of 
these,  26  jire  of  tho  1st,  19  of  the  2d,  62  of  the 
8d,  188  of  the  4th,  101  of  the  5th,  and  110  of 
the  Sth  order.  Five  lenses  had  been  introdneed 
bcfftre  t1)0  crentioTi  of  tliobonrd. — See  A.  Frcs- 
ucl,  Mimoiremr  tun  tmiv4au»y*UfM  <Piciairag§ 


dei  pharet  (Paris,  1829) ;  Ldonor  Prasad,  /• 

itmrfirtn  pour  U  serviea  dt$  pharet  Ifnt^jhim 
(Pan.-,  1835);  Alan  Stevenson,  "Hq«,rttotbe 
Commissioners  of  t  he  Northern  LurhiJioaiaoi 
the  Illunnnation  if  Li^'btbouses''  (Ediiil.iir;:h, 
1834),  and  "  iiudimcuiary  Tr€&ti^  on 
houses"  (London,  1850);  onate  I^o-nniagM. 
48H,  tirst  session  29th  congress  (Vatagtoo, 
1840) ;  Senate  Document,  Ko.  28,  first  ttaiai 
32d  congress  (Washington,  1852). 

FRE*^  VO,  an  E.  oo.  of  Califoniift.  k>r4er.T^| 
on  Uiali,  and  comprising  that  ponioa  d  tk 
goid-miniBK  le^dn  ooimiKinly  known  ai  tfat  a-, 
tremo  southern  mines;  pop.  in  185G cstltr.sie«!* 
at  2,400.  The  precious  meial,  wliich  is  feaui 
in  the  beds  of  streams  and  in  veins  of  qW^ 
is  colk  cti  il  cbietly  by  Chinamen.  1  lie  t^STT! 
and  central  parts  of  the  county  arc  tnivcr^dly 
the  Sierra  Nevada ;  the  western  part  ocosbii 
mainly  of  rti  li-cov^ered  marshes  cslled  t'j'.it 
There  is  good  farming  land,  howerer,  i&  tk 
neighborhood  of  King^s  river,  and  thepastnnp 
is  said  to  be  excelletit.  Wheat  and  berkrtre 
the  principal  crops,  and  tho  prodnctioBsinlSSS 
amounted  to  6,000  bowels  of  vrheat,  2%W^ 
barley,  3,000  of  Indian  corn,  2,000  of  j'Otitoi^ 
and  400  tons  of  hay.  Formed  fruoi  Maripoo, 
Herc«d,  and  Tulare  conntica  In  1856.  Cwtii, 
Millerton.  An  Indian  rcserration  ctlk^l  Fr^ 
no  and  King's  river  farms,  establislid  [i-.  lS*i, 
is  situated  in  this  county.  The  farms  are iboa 
2,000  acres  in  extent,  600  of  which  a.-e  cnf-T 
cultivation;  and  the  Indians  naoiber 
aboot  600  of  whom  are  permanent  eettkn  in 
the  reservation,  well  fnmt^hed  withagnpi* 
tural  implements,  live  stock,  <fcc. 

FREYBURG,  or  Fribouso,  a  eaBtoa  tf 
Switzerland,  tho  9th  in  extent ;  area.  565 s}. 
m.;  pop.  in  18.^0,  99,890,  of  whom  ^7,733 
Catholics,  the  Protestants  living  abnort  eidii- 
sively  in  the  district  of  Morat  With  tba  a- 
ception  of  8  detached  porti<HiB  sitoatcd  po- 
graphically  in  the  canton  of  Vand,  it  is  booued 
N.  and  E.  by  Bern,  S.  and  S.  V.  bv  Vaol  sai 
N.  W.  by  the  lake  of  NoofoUUeL  6a  tklitta 
lies  also  the  largest  tif  11m  detadifld  MliM 
with  the  town  of  Estnvnycr ;  the  2  smalW^■^^ 
Surpierre  and  Vuiss^ us,  ;ire  a  little  ii  Tl» 
surface  of  the  canton  mt  (lntainoa^  espedtl^ 
in  the  8.,  8.  W.,  and  E.  The  principal  mo- 
tains  are  the  Dent  de  Brenlicn,  7,836  feet  hid 
the  Dent  de  Folli^ran,  7,667  feet,  and Mt  Xdf 
son,  6,672  feet.  Coal,  Unoestone,  limoft'^" 
and  gypsnm  are  found.  The  prinoipai  rt  »^ 
the  Sarine  (Saane),  Brove,  Sens^  and  Cbfidoa. 
One  half  of  tho  lAe  of  Morat  and  a  (sminim 
part  of  the  lake  of  Neufdi&td  belong  to  tte<* 
ton,  which  has  beside  several  smaller  Ist*  «| 
has  also  several  mineral  springs,  all  of  wbick 
are  sulphurous.  The  climate  is  miiderintie 
N.  than  in  the  S.  The  prodoctioos  in  the  b«| 
sins  of  tho  rivers  are  hcrap,  flax,  hmum, 
fruit ;  in  the  N.  W.,  com,  wine,  v^etsW^  ^ 
tobaooot  In  the  higher  regions,  coDsi^« 
Tnoaflows,  Alp^  nnd  forest*?,  rj^ttle  rpfi.nn^a-'* 
thQ  cuitivaiioa  of  tho  forests  are  the  dud  pcr- 
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aits.  The  Grnj-C-re  (Greierz)  cheese  is  made 
ere.  1 1  orses,  shoep,  goatSi  hog^  chamois,  roes, 
ares,  lyuxe«,  a  few  wild  boan,  and  in  the  N. 
umbers  of  wild  fow  l,  aro  found.  The  chief  ar- 
idea  of  export  are  cheese  and  timber.  There 
re  tnamifitwtiirea  of  straw  hatii,  leather,  tobacco, 
AUm  goods,  wfttches,  and  silk,  but  only  to  a 
nail  extent.  The  oommon  language  is  a  mix- 
ire  of  iVenoh  and  German  in  my«ral  dialects ; 
10  Genuan  prevails  nrouud  the  canitul  and  in 
le  district  of  Morat;  the  official  language  is 
rencb,  bat  all  official  acts  are  publi^ed  in  both 
.ti^riiages.  The  new  constitutions  of  March  4, 
S4d,  and  Hay  27,  1857,  agree  in  all  esseotial 
oints  with  the  constitntioittrof  the  other  can- 
)ns.  Tho  legislative  assembly,  the  grand  coun- 
1,  is  chosen  for  a  period  of  4  years  by  a  direct 
oto  of  all  citizens  who  are  over  20  years  old ; 
at  10  additional  members  are  elected  by  the 
rand  council  itsel£  The  state  council  (execu- 
vc)  consists  of  7  members  chosen  by  Uie 
rand  council  for  a  period  of  8  years.  Frey- 
urg  minds  6  membera  to  the  national  oonn- 
.1^  and  2  to  the  federal  Mnata.  Its  omltin* 
Bnt  to  the  federal  army  amonnts  to  4,432 
len,  and  its  contribution  for  federal  expenses 
>  89,956  francs.  Education  in  this  canton  was 
>rmerly  in  a  lower  state  than  in  many  others ; 
at  in  1829  there  were  229  primary  schools,  at- 
inded  by  12,835  cliildren.  There  is  a  Protest- 
iit  college  at  Morat.  Chief  towns,  Freybiirg, 
lomont.  Bulle,  and  Morat.  The  canton  of  Froy- 
urff  belonged  in  the  middle  ages,  as  a  part  of 
lie  XJechtliuxl,  to  Franche  Coniti*.  In  1481  the 
)wn  of  Freyburg  witli  its  territory  joined 
10  Swiss  confederacy  by  the  compact  of  Stanz. 
bo  reformation  never  got  a  foothold  in  Frcy- 
urg,  and  it  has  ever  remained  one  of  tho 
trongholds  of  the  Roman  Catholic  cburcii  iu 
witzerland.  During  the  civil  war  of  1847,  in 
.'hich  the  canton  Joinod  the  Sonderbund^  it  was 
ccupied  by  Gen.  Dufonr  without  much  op- 
o:»ition. — ^FRRTBrBo,  or  FRiDorso,  the  cap- 
al  of  the  above  canton,  on  tho  Serine,  con- 
sts  of  the  lower  (German)  town  in  the  narrow 
alloy  of  the  river,  and  the  upper  (Trench)  town, 
hich  rises  like  a  terrace  on  a  succession  of  sand- 
•.ono  rocks ;  pop.  9,580.  The  great  glory  of  the 
>w^n  is  the  s[isj>cnsion  bridge  over  the  Sarine, 
iiilt  in  1832-'4, 905  feetlong,  28  feet  wide,  and 
7  i  feet  high.  The  town  iuw  8  couveut^i  and  4 
liurches,  beside  several  chapels.  Tho  princi- 
ol  church,  that  of  St.  KiohokLx,  has  a  spire  376 
Kit  high,  being  tlie  highciit  iu  bwitzerland,  and 
Q  organ  with  7,800  pipes,  reckoned  one  of 
10  finest  in  Enropo.  iJeforo  the  town  hall 
auds  tho  linden  tree  planted  in  1480  iu 
ammemoratioa  of  the  victory  at  Morat  over 
'harle.^  the  Bold  iu  1476.  Before  tlie  cxpnl- 
on  of  tho  Jesuits  fn)m  Svviuerlaud,  in  1847, 
reyburg  had  a  wlebratcd  Jesuits'  college. 
Minded  in  1684,  reslore<l  to  the  Jesuits  in  1818, 
rtd  ct>unting  from  800  to  400  pupils,  mostly 
•om  Switzerland,  France,  and  Germany.  It 
a"^  reopened  as  a  Catholic  coHcl"^,  Oct.  15, 
i>C^8,  with  about  200  pupUs.    Uiiier  objecta 


worthy  of  notice  are  the  4  public  squares,  mint^ 
arsenal,  state  prison,  town  library,  lycoum  with 
a  cantonal  museum,  observatory,  eeoDomical 
society  and  society  of  bistoriuns,  savings  bank, 
theatre,  %  pablio  baths,  brewerica,  manufacto> 
ries  of  tobacco,  chicory,  straw  hata,  eartfaen> 
ware,  iron  tools,  and  woolleu  yarn,  and  several 
dye.  houses  and  tanneries.  It  is  the  seat  of 
government,  and  of  the  bishop  of  Lausanne  and 
Geneva. 

FREYCINET,  Loris  Claude  Desact^es  dk, 
a  French  navigator,  born  in  Mont^limart,  Atti^'. 
7, 1779,  died  near  Loriol,  Aug.  18,  1842.  In  17'Jl> 
he  served  in  tlie  Mediterranean  under  Admiral 
Brueys.  The  next  year  he  accompanied  Baudia 
on  his  Bcientifio  expedition  to  Australia,  and 
being  appointed  to  edit  tho  nautical  and  geo- 
graphical  portion  of  the  narrative,  devotea  10 
years  to  this  task.  In  1817  ho  was  intrusted 
with  the  command  of  a  new  expedition,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  study  tho  figure  of  tlie 
globe,  the  elements  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  and 
certain  meteorological  phenomena  in  the  south- 
em  hemisphere.  After  8  years'  navigation  he 
returned  to  Havre  in  1820,  having  sailed  round 
the  earth,  and  bringing  a  ^reat  number  of  ob- 
servations, charts,  and  curious  specimens  for 
museums.  A  narrative  of  this  voyage  was  pub- 
lished (13  vols.  4to.,  with  4  atlasca,  Paris,  1824 
-44),  and  gained  for  Freycinot  admission  into 
the  academy  of  sciences. 

FUEYTAG,  Gboro  Wilhelm  Fribdbioh,  pro- 
fessor of  oriental  languages  in  the  university 
of  Bonn,  bom  in  Lonebnrg,  Sept.  19, 1788.  He 
studied  theology  and  philosophy  at  Gottingen, 
and  in  1811  became  tutor  there,  which  office 
he  renounced  in  1815,  through  hatred  of  French 
domination,  and  wa^  chaplain  in  tho  amiy  of 
tlie  conquerors  which  eot«ired  Paris  in  1815.  lie 
resigned  his  office  to  rtudy  the  Arabic,  Persiaii, 
and  Turkish  languages  under  Sylvestro  de  Sacy, 
aud  has  held  the  professorship  of  those  lan- 
guages in  the  universitv  of  Bonn  since  1819. 
Beside  Arabic  text  books,  he  has  published  a 
translation  of  Cnnhi  Ben  S<>hair  Carmen  in 
LaudemMuhammetlU  dictum(4ito.^  Bonn,  1822), 
Prorerbia  Arahum  (3  vols.  8vo.,  1838-'44), 
Fakihci  al  Jiholc/a,  by  Ibn  Arabfilioh  (voL  L, 
Arabic  text,  Bonn,  1832 ;  vol.  it,  translation, 
1858),  and  a  largo  Lexicon  Arahico-Latinum  (4 
vols.,  Hallo,  l830-'37),  which  was  followd  by 
an  abridgment  in  1887. 

FREYTAG,  Gtstav,  a  German  author,  born 
in  K reuzU^g,  Silcbia,  July  13,  IblO,  studied  at 
the  universities  of  Bresuui  aiwl  Berlin,  and 
wrote  poetry  and  plays,  some  of  w  liich  were 
favorably  received.  A  complete  cdiLiou  of  them 
was  published  in  Leipsic,  in  3  vols.  (1848-'50). 
Since  1848  he  has  cditril  it:  concert  with  Julius 
Schmidt  a  periodicm  citiied  JjU  Qrcnzhoteny 
and  in  1854  he  was  appointed  councillor  of  the 
court  aud  lecturer  of  the  duke  of  Gotha.  In 
1855  ap[>eured  bis  novel  Soil  vnd  Eabtn^  which 
has  gained  for  him  a  wide  popularity.  It  was 
tranfilated  into  Frem^b  f]Wr»7),  into  Fncli'ih 
('^i>ebit  and  Credit, '  ibob;,  uud  u  Tth  odiuon 
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•WM  published  in  Leipsio  in  18fi&  Hit  drtxafk 
JJie  Fahier  appeared  in  1859, 

FRIAR  (XaSL  fraUTy  brotherX  a  name  applied 
to  the  members  of  certain  religious  orders  who 
are  not  cloistered,  particuUirly  to  the  mendi- 
cants. The  principal  orders  of  friars  are  tho 
ATi^rtistiniaus  or  black  friiirs;  tli.-  Frniioiscaus, 
gniy  friars,  or  friars  minors ;  and  liio  Domin- 
icans, or  preaching  friars. 

FPwICTION  (Lat.  frlrn,  to  rub),  nn  nation 
arising  between  tho  Miriaceaof  two  bcxliea,  ono 
of  wMbh  is  caused  to  move  npon  or  over  the 
other;  and  also  the  mechanical  resistance  to 
motion  conseqaent  on  snch  action,  l&o  surfoces 
can  be  made  absolutely  hard  (Mr  amooCh;  trhen 
ono  surface  is  made  to  slide  over  another,  the 
slight  asperities  of  the  one  interlock  with  t^iose 
of  the  other,  bo  that  the  surfaces  must  be  sep- 
arated or  the  potntH  abraded  to  allow  of  the 
motion ;  but  if  ono  surface  roll  upon  another, 
the  prominent  points  are  snccessivelj  raised, 
without  the  need  of  complete  liftingof  the  bmly 
or  of  wt  ai  iiig  off  those  points.   Qenoe  there 
are  t^va  kinds  of  friction,  the  slIdiDg  and  the 
rolling.    Tho  former  of  these  in  amount  greatly 
exceeds  the  latter;  it  is  a  leading  element  in  the 
stability  of  structures  and  fabnoa  of  all  kinda, 
and  the  most  important  resistance  and  source 
of  waste  in  all  machinery,  and  is  therefore 
ftobief  object  of  regard  in  the  arts  of  construc- 
tion and  the  scienco  of  engineering.   To  tliis 
ionn  of  friction  attention  will  hero  chiefly  be 
glvaiD,!— Sliding  friction  increases  with  the 
roughness  of  the  surfaces  in  contact ;  hence,  it 
is  in  iiracUoe  diminished  as  these  surfac<^ 
beeoBM  worn,  also  by  polbblDg,  nnd  by  the 
me  of  nnj^enta  or  lubricants,  which  smooth 
tlie  rubbing  surfaces  by  filling  their  depressions. 
It  .  increases,  almost  univernuly,  ia  exact 
portion  with  the  entire  prcranre,  owing  to 
weight  or  otlier  causes,  with  wbich  the  two 
etuiMea  are  held  together;  but  at  Tery  great 
prewnres,  somc-vhat  loss  myiidly.  Consequent- 
ly, in  ail  ordinary  cases,  so  long  as  the  entire 
weight  or  pressure  remains  the  same,  the  firlo- 
tion  is,  in  general,  entirely  independent  of  the 
extent  of  tho  soriiices  in  contact.   Tho  excep- 
tiona  are,  some  ineraaae  whmi  the  mbbing  amv 
faces  under  tho  same  total  prcssnro  nre.very 
greatly  extended,  or  when  either  surface  is  com- 
paratively soft;  and  considerable  lessening  of 
friction  when,  the  bodies  being  very  hard,  the 
rubbing  surface  is  made  very  small,  as  in  tho 
niiuieri  of  dtatea  npon  ice.   For  ordinary  rates 
of  Uiotion,  tho  total  friction  within  a  given 
space  or  distance  is  in  like  manner  entirely  in- 
dependent of  the  velodty  with  which  one  aar* 
fftco  is  caused  to  move  over  tho  other ;  but  in 
Tery  slow  motions  it  is  increased,  and  in  very 
rapid  inotions  perceptibly  dimiidsihed.  FiricUoa 
is  al!>o  iiK  rc  :i- ^1  in  proportion  to  tho  tendency 
of  the  surfaces  to  adhere;  hence  it  is  usuaUy 
found  greater  between  bodies  <^  tiie  same  kind 
(steel  on  steel  proving  almost  an  cxcepUon) 
than  between  those  of  ditferent  kinds;  it  is 
naaaUy  greitor  whan  the  ainfaoaB  have  been 


lor::^  in  contact,  and  at  thcbcginmn;;ff  motka, 
and  always  so,  unless  currecietl  ly  lulrimtii, 
between  metallic  surfaces  eo  highlj  yMsnA 
that  mr  may  bo  ordndcd  from  ktirten  tLm. 
Tho  friction  of  siuooLhly  i)olishod  iroa  oairoa 
has  been  found  not  qaito  \  the  totilprejsare; 
of  iron  on  brn=>,  1  :  thnt  of  an  iron  aile  in  s 
box  of  brass,  lubricMiieti,     \  thatofifwottcop. 
per,  less  tuaii  on  itselC    The  least  tm^le 
friction  b  secured  by  pivots  or  edges  of  t,-)TLi. 
ed  steel,  turning  in  cups  or  g.^ooiei  lijfc 
hardest  gems.  Applieatiens  of  the  tbore  pna. 
ciplo  are  seen  in  the  use  of  braas  loiy  {<\x 
axles  of  iron  and  stoel,  leather  bt^wu^j; 
faces  of  iron,  &c.   The  brass  }>eariQQ  or  boies 
in  which  the  iron  shafts  of  prof>«L-!!ers  (uf?, 
however,  having  been  found  to  be  rapidlr  ti  x 
under  the  varymg  pressures  dae  to  pitelihg 
and  rolling  of  the  vessel,  boxes  of  ilie  .Wde4 
wood  are  now  substituted;  these  kitii  kij/t 
wet  with  water  or  oil,  the  beat  of  friaion  ii 
carried  oflE^  and  the  wear  is  fur  1  to  k  alffi^t 
inappreciable.   The  above  pniicipies  « 
Btill  further  genraaUaad.  Friction  is  in«Acl 
an  equivalent  force  exerted  in  a  direction  oft'> 
site  to  that  in  wbich  the  sliding  occnrt.  its 
whole  amount  is  the  prodnctof  two  ftctois: 
the  first  of  these,  which  suras  np  the  tffcrt  of 
the  nature  and  condition  of  the  snrfaca.  uJ- 
ed  the  coeffident  of  fticHon ;  the  second,  vhidi 
is  the  sum  of  all  preesures,  as  weiglit,  ftnin, 
and  tlie  adhesion  due  to  magnetism  (wh«n  tic- 
ployed),  which  act  to  urge  the  two  bodtes  to- 
gether, ».     perpendicularly  to  the  surfsrt  d 
contact,  is  called  the  nonnal  pressure.  Bnctlui 
law  bolds  only  where,  with  dry  cnrfiiCM,  tk 
pressnre  is  not  enough  to  indent  or  abrade  eitlw; 
or,  with  wot  surfaces,  notenough  to  force  onttl* 
vngnent.  In  either  of  these  cases,  the  fiidiia 
increases  more  rapidly  than  the  ratio  of  corm 
pressure.   The  cocftident  of  friction  (/) 
the  constant  ntbof  the  whale  IKctiaa(F)to 
thp  norTiinl  pressnro  fp) ;  or,  F  =  f  X/ 
work  caused  by  friction  bv  sliding  for  acertaia 
iiitMioe(«)isW=j»X/X  »,  and  in  the  ease  of 
wocKlen  flxlc3,  tho  niTmber  of  revo'atiiw  }<f 
minute  («),  nnd  radius  (r),  the  work  per  seewl 
=0.1047  X/  X  n  X  r  X  1>.  Extensive  tables rf 
the  value  of  /  are  found  in  %vori;s  on  [radio] 
engineering.  The  recent  resolts  of  the  tLbonJ* 
experiments  (rf  Morin  differ  in  some  particaljo 
from  tho  usually  received  c<.>nc]nsion  a?  tow 
relations  of  Hke  and  unlike  surfaces.  He  »* 
the  valoe  of  /  for  wood  on  wood,  dry,  iW; 
do.  do.,  soaped,  .3;  metals  on  oat,  tin.  i-j5; 
do.  do.,  wet,  .24-.26;  do.  do.,  eoai)eJ,i; 
on  ehn,  dry,  .3-.26 ;  leather  on  oak,  wet  w  drj, 
.27-86 ;  do.  on  metals,  drv,  .56 ;  do. *i- 
.86;  do.  do.,  greased,  .28 ;  do.  do,  OJle«l,  .15; 
netuaoa  metals,  dry,  .Iff-JI;  daAx,wt»J^ 
smooUi  snrfacea,  with  ungncnts  oceasflSW 
applied,  .07-08;  do.,  well  applied,  .06; 
bestresoiUa,  .OS-.080.  The  Emit  of  tl>e  norm- 
pressure  allowable,  with  unguents,  npiwf©* 
minishos  as  tho  speed  increases. 
cantfl^  io  aaie  of  Tory  slight  presiat^l*  * 
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TnficTiinery  of  watches,  tho  mo^t  limpid  oils 
Btiuuld  bo  Qflod ;  as  the  pretauro  bocomus  great- 
er, snccessivelj,  the  thicker  edit  (not  {noladiug 
tho  drviniEjotIs),  rroasc,  tallowwith  tarorblacK 
lead,  black  lead  aioac,  or,  with  very  heaTv  ma- 
ehiiMry;,  ioap»tono.   For  metal  on  metal,  oils 
are  bost^  or,  if  the  velocity  bo  such  as  to  bam 
tluun,  black  lead  ;  for  wood,  tho  fattv  ungaeota 
ftnd  tar  are  preferred.  The  pow«r  joat  In  frio* 
tiun,  as  is  well  knomi,  gives  rise  to  heat ;  this, 
if  moderate,  is  useful  in  softening  the  lubricant; 
if  ttceeaaivel  pr^udiciul  by- decomposing  it,  floft- 
cntTiir  metal  pivots,  or  firing  neighboring  com- 
bu^jtibles.   Constant  and  copious  supply  of  a 
good  unguent  nsQflXlx  avorta  Umm  efltetSL 
vation  of  temperature  tlm-;  l)ccomes  a  test  of 
tho  value  of  lubricants  \  a  rubbing  velocity  of 
41  to  6  feet  parsMond  hakbaen  observed  to  heat 
good  fatty  or  soapy  nngnents  40®  or  50°,  good 
mineral  ones  30^.   The  obliquity  or  iuclination 
of  the  direction  of  friction  to  the  common  per- 
pendicular of  the  surfaces  is  known     tho  angle 
of  repose,  and  it  is  the  angle  of  which  tho  co- 
efficient of  friction  is  the  tangent   This  is  the 
angle  fonued  by  either  surface^  m  an  inclined 
pl^e,  with  the  horizon,  at  which  tbo  other  bodv. 
the  MirfemB  and  presaara  b^g  the  nune,  wul 
juat  begin  to  .s]  ttlc  loon  it  by  the  action  of  grav- 
ity.  At  less  anglc:i,  friotioa  holds  the  sui^Bftoea 
in  itable  contact;  and  tirat  it  !>eo<»nM  an  ele- 
ment ef  atabilitr  in  structures^  Avails.,  and  fenc&<t, 
end  of  strragth  in  cordage,  thread,  and  woven 
fabrion  Rolling  frietioii  la  tinudly  very  slight, 
and  diminishes  with  increase  of  velocity;  in  ("ru-- 
riages  the  chief  resistance  is  transferred  from 
the  rfm  of  the  wheel  to  the  a^  a  neelMnioil 
gain  ;  and  tlils  resistance  may  oe  further  and 
almost  indefinitely  lessened,  bj  the  contrivance 
of  an  axle  roDing  upon  the  rima  of  msaller,  <xt 
friction  wheels.    The  resistance  of  cor  lnge  in 
machinery  ia  due  sometimes  in  part  to  ordinary 
IHctioD ;  always  in  good  part  to  flrktioB  of  the 
fibres  and  their  rigidity,  which  oppose  tho  bend- 
ing of  the  ropes.    Applimtions  of  friction  to 
vseftil  pmrpoaeB,  berfde  those  alfeadj  waned, 
are  brakes  of  various  kinds,  tho  "locking  "  of 
wb^ls,  the  ''shoe*'  used  in  descending  de- 
dhrHiea,  and  the  ■o-called  adhesion  to  the  rails 
by  t!ji  di  iving  wheels  of  locomotives,  enabling 
thorn  to  exert  their  force  upon  the  train>  which 
mdtlds  of  Kancy  has  proposed  to  ineresfle  by 

elect  ro-in.ignetisni. 

FKIDA  Y,  the  6th  day  of  the  week,  called  by 
the  Saxona  F/ipg  ttatff^  or  day  of  Frigga  (the 
wife  of  Odin),  wlienco  our  iminc,  and  by  the 
Bomana  di4ii  VenerUf  or  Yenus's  daj.  (See 
Good  Fbibat.) 

FRIEDl.  AND,  a  tow  n  of  E.  rrnssia,  on  the 
Alio,  27  m.  S.  JB.  from  KoiU^bor^  memorable 
Ibr  a  battle  gained  by  the  iVenoh  under  Na- 

SKjleon  over  tlio  Rus.sianH  under  IJenningsen, 
une  14,  1807,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
Marengo.  After  the  combat  at  Hell^ierg  the 
Kusdian  army,  numbering  about  C^.ono  ii, 
nnder  Benningsoo,  concentrated  at  FriediAud. 
Eerij  oa  the  morning  of  Jmie  14^  Benoiugiica, 


leamiog  that  Lannes  was  in  the  neighborhood 
with  a  single  division,  de^tched  a  column  to 
compel  him  to  retire.  Not  snoceeding  at  onoe^ 
he  brought  out  the  rest  of  his  troops,  and  was 
insensibly  led  into  a  general  action  against  the 
whole  French  army,  which,  with  Napoleon  at 
its  head,  had  been  grodually  as-seinbling.  By  5^ 
o'clock  the  French  advanced  with  great  impet- 
uosity and  drove  the  Russian  loft  wing  back 
to  the  village.  A  galhuit  charge  of  the  Russian 
imperial  guard  had  nearly  changed  the  fortune 
cf  the  day ;  but  upon  being  again  repulsed  they 
retreated  across  tne  AUe,  bnming  the  bridges 
and  suburbs  behind  them.  The  Russian  centre 
and  right,  being  thus  nnsnpported,  gave  way 
after  an  obstinate  contest,  and  succeeded  in  ford- 
ing tho  river  with  nearly  all  their  guus,  tliongh 
with  terrific  Ion.  The  IVench  had  between 
70,000  and  80,000  men  in  action,  and  lost  8,000 
men  and  2  eagles.  The  Russians  lost  17,000 
men  and  17  gans.  The  battle  of  IMedland  led 
to  tho  peace  of  Tilsit. — Another  town  of  Fried- 
kud  in  the  Bohemian  district  of  Leippa  b  the 
capital  of  the  domidn  of  Friedland,  which  now 
belongs  to  the  count  of  Clam-Gallas,  and  from 
which  Walleiisteiu  derivi^  his  title  of  duke  of 
Friedland;  pop.  4,500. 

FRIEN-DLY  (or  Tonga)  ISLANDS,  a  group  in 
the  southern  Pacific  ocean  lying  between  lat.  18* 
and  %V  80'  8.,  long.  174*  and  175*  80'  W.  The 
imme  of  Tonga  is  that  by  whir]!  they  are  known 
by  the  natives.  They  were  dit^iovered  by  the 
Dotch  navigator  Abel  Tasman  in  1648,  and  vis- 
ited and  described  in  1773  and  1777by  CooV,  who 
gave  to  them  the  name  of  Friendly  from  tho 
apparently  hospitable  and  kindly  reception  he 
nut  with  from  the  inhabitmt.s.  It  has  since 
been  ascertained,  however,  that  the  character 
of  the  natives  hi  no  better  than  that  of  the  other 
Polynesians,  and  that  they  were  deterred  only 
by  fear  from  attacking  Cook,  against  whom  it 
ia  now  known  they  plotted  treeoheronsly  not> 
withstanding  their  warm  professions  of  friend- 
ship. They  consist  of  about  82  greater  and 
160  smaller  idends,  about  80  of  wbicb  are  in-  ^ 
habited;  pop.  about  25,000.  V.^o  islands  are 
mostly  of  coral  formation,  and  are  surrounded 
by  daugerom  cond  teeflk  A  few,  however,  ei* 
oi  volcanic  origin,  and  in  Tofooa  there  is  an  active 
vofcano.  They  are  divided  into  3  groups,  vii. : 
the  Tonga  at  the  sootli,  the  Ilapai  in  the  centre^ 
and  the  Vavno  at  the  north.  The  climate  ia 
healthy,  but  humid ;  mocb  rain  falls,  and  none 
of  the  ttfattidsisdestltateof  fresh  wsiter.  The 
mean  temperature  during  the  stay  of  the  TJ.'  S. 
exploring  expedition  at  Tongataboo(April,  1840) 
was  The  trade  winds  are  by  no  meant 

constant.  Earthquakes  are  frequent^  but  not 
£Dnnidable;xborrioanca  both  fro^oent  and  de- 
atmetive.  The  na^ves  ooltivate  yams,  sweet 
potjitoo!',  banann',  cocoanuts,  bf  (1  fruit,  sugar 
cone,  shaddock,  limes,  and  the  ti  Ctpondia*  <n4* 
0w);  the  pandanns  is  one  of  their  most  nselU 
trees,  of  which  they  make  their  la  ,t> ;  a  littlo 
com  is  grown,  and  they  have  the  papaw  apple 
(jKxjMya)  and  wateniMtoiii  The  masloninet 
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have  BQCcessfally  introdaoed  the  sweet  orange 
team  Tahiti,  bat  many  other  imported  fluit  anid 
Tcpet.ible  seeds  Inv.^  fr-.iled.  The  flora  resembles 
that  of  the  Feejee  group.  Of  native  qoadrupeds 
they  have  only  the  hog,  dog,  and  rat  Tmig»- 
taboo,  or  SncriHl  i.<le,  is  the  principal  island.  It 
is  about  18  m.  long  and  12  broad ;  it  is  low  and 
levd,  of  coral  formatloiif  and  rises  nowhen 
more  than  CO  feet  above  tbo  level  of  the  sea. 
In  pagan  timea  it  exercised  a  sort  of  religious 
sapremauj  over  tbe  other  Idanda.  The  only 
important  article  of  exi>ort  from  tlio  Friendly 
ialaoda  is  ooooanut  oil,  Tort  licfugo  in  Yavao 
is  the  heat  harbor,  and  la  much  frequented  by 
British  ftnd  American  whnlcr?.  The  port  of 
Bea  on  Tongataboo  is  celebrated  as  the  place 
where  In  1840  Capt  Oroker,  of  H.  B.  M.  doop 
Favorite,  w  as  defeated  by  the  pagan  party.  In 
this  eogagerocnti  undertaken  io  behalf  of  the 
Christian  misstonarles  and  their  native  partisans, 
Croker  and  many  of  his  officers  unJ  men  v. . :  o 
•lain.  The  Frieudly  islanders  contrast  favorably 
with  their  neif^bcvs,  the  T^e^eeans,  in  appear> 
ani  I  nn  l  JIsi)0:*ition.  Tlio  i<!..riil-  were  formerly 

S'verued  by  several  inUe^ieudent  chiefs,  but 
oy  are  now  nearly  all  vnder  the  swsy  of  a 
native  Cbristlan  prince,  called  King  Ger  r . 
When  pagans,  tbe  natives  were  devoted  to  war : 
the  women  went  nearly  naked.  They  ofllbrea 
human  sarriflccs,  and  cut  <-fl'  their  little  fingers 
and  toes  as  {ireimratory  offering  to  their  gods. 
Their  mythology  was,  like  that  of  tiie  other 
Polynesians,  a  low  type  of  i)olytIieisiii.  Tlio 
spirits  of  all  cbie&  go  to  Bulotu ;  tltose  of  the 
poor  people  remain  in  this  world  to  feed  upon 
ants  and  lizards.  They  repre'^ent  the  inland  of 
Balota  as  not£ar  distant^  but  do  not  attempt  to 
settle  its  predse  position.  Neariy  all  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  islands  is  now  Cliristinn.  Tliey 
were  first  visited  in  1 797  by  agents  of  the  London 
missionaiy  sodety,  bat  in  eame  tmder  the 
charge  of  the  "Wesloyan  society  of  Great  Rritain. 
The  group  ia  divided  into  a  niissionaij  ataUon^ 
Til. :  Tongataboo  and  Hapai,  oommeneedin  1899^ 
and  Vavao,  in  1830.  The  fiinaller  islands  are 
intrusted  to  the  supervision  of  native  toachoOf 
and  are  Thdted  oeemonally  by  the  minionariea. 
A  printing  j)res3  has  been  in  operation  at  Vavao 
since  1832.  Many  of  the  women  can  aew,  and 
a  great  nnmber  of  tba  natives  have  leamea  to 
read  and  write,  both  in  their  native  tongue  and  in 
EtigUs!) ;  a  few  have  been  taught  arithmetic  and 
geo^n  aphy.  King  George  is  a  oonstant  preach- 
er, and  is  thus  described  by  a  missionary:  "  In 
th6  pulpit  ho  was  dreoed  in  a  black  coat,  and 
his  manner  was  solemn  and  earnest  He  held  in 
his  hand  a  pmall  bonml  inannscript  book,  bnt 
seldom  looked  at  it.  It  was  afi'octing  to  see 
this  dignified  man  stretching  ont  his  hands  over 
his  people,  with  one  of  liis  littlo  flnirers  cut  off 
aaanoneri^gtoaheathengod."  Oflateyeara 
some  OatboHo  mtirioaaries  nave  eome  to  theee 
Islands  from  France.  Intercourse  with  the  ea'^t- 
em  islanda  of  the  Fe^ee  group  is  frequent,  and 
waunr  Tome  have  emigratea  thither. 
FBIEZm^  ft  aeoi  cT  Chriadani^  oommgnlj 


called  Quakers,  which  ori^nsted  in  £o|^ 
about  the  middle  of  tbe  ITfli  eentnry.  It  wu 
founded  by  G©or>?e  Foi,  a  native  of  Drajion, 
Leicestershire.  Ue  was  apprenticed  to  a  iiMs> 
maker,  hot  at  the  age  of  19,  nndort&seoDffetioB 
of  a  divine  call,  lie  became  an  itinera::*  jreacber, 
and  went  Crom  nlace  to  phice  ezluRtixi^  tkoM 
who  bad  the  onnoslty  to  hear  him  ts  wptaum 

and  the  rDnnnorf^c  Tnent  nf  a  new  l;fo.  Mb^'til 
with  his  exhortatioad  there  was  a  g«kenlc»A< 
plaint  of  the  coldness  and  iosnffidsncy  of  dte 
rclU'ious  forms  and  oi^anizations  then  in  enit- 
euoe,  and  theassertioa  thattheoffioeof  Cltriaiia 
teadier  had  degeneMted  fnut  a  sicraialliBK 
to  a  secular  trade ;  that  nothing  bat  a  Epddteu 
unction  could  fit  a  man  to  minitter  in  kk 
things;  and  that  be  in  whom  tUi  difim  ol 
was  felt  was  made  a  minister  by  tLeTcryftit 
The  times  in  which  Fox  appeared  were  tiuf 
of  great  sodsl  and  religloas  agitatkaiiiEifi 
InnJ,  the  times  of  Croinw,  ]1  and  the  coTjaaoo- 
wealth.  The  principles  of  reiigioos  toioitioi 
were-neltfaer  nnderstood  nor  piastind,  ul 
Georpe  Fox  immediately  fell  under  pern-  a!;  a 
His  life  was  litcjrally  little  better  thu  aju^nm* 
age  firom  priacm  to  prison.  Bat  pwiswun, 
usual,  made  liini  the  object  of  pnbhcjtteo- 
tion.  and  enlisted  the  ajmpathies  of  (heMOfii 
innneanse.  HIsroisnonaryHfeeiteoMimr 
40  years,  in  the  course  of  which  lie  traT«3ed 
repeilediy  all  over  England  and  5ooUsod,bs> 
riae  vblnng:  Oie  eontinent,  and  perfioniiif  i 
missionary  tour  among  t!;o  iufnnt  colonies  of 
America.  After  making  multitodes  of  ooanrti 
fat  an  dlreeMons,  he  set  amrat  ^  tsak  of 

izing  them  into  a  church.  That  cirpm;i:.;*:on 
was  original,  and  grew  mainly  oat  of  tkpeoh 
liar  doctrine*  on  which  the  sect  wm  lamA 

"Every  Christian  community  mu^t  havoit^Tmbric 
assemblies;  tbe  seot  of  ITrienda itself  tamvA 
have  eome  into  eodslenee  wHhoot  iSbmn.  fho 
were  to  preside  and  Fpeak  in  these  as>tmMi.->! 
There  could  be  no  clergy  in  the  old  sexasoftiw 
twm ;  there  was  no  iUBumatuii  to  praritej^ 
or  teaching  by  ordiuation;  the  power  to  teadi 
and  preside  was  the  immediate  gift  of  Goi 
They  came  tn^etlier,  and  those  presided  vb 
were  made  tlie  leaders  by  personiu  endowment 
Those  spoke  who  were  moved  to  do  so  iifM 
internal  impulse,  and  those  were  recognizMlii 
teachers  who  were  found  by  experience  to  ?josk 
to  the  edifioation  of  the  assembly.  Tbeircbiirdi 
archlteetnre  was  prescribed  and  eontroOeiii 
was  every thinj?  else,  by  tlieir  fllnda^K'nti!do^ 
trinoof  the  "  inner  light*'  and  immediate dinM 
imonbe.  There  was  no  pulpit  in  their  dMsdai 
ana  there  was  no  one  authorized  to  stand  is  it 
if  there  had  been  one  constructed ;  Uicre  *u 
accordingly,  in  the  place  of  a  pulpit,  s  lot^nv 
of  benclies,  blightly  olevated  above  tl»« 
which  was  appropriated  to  the  dderlj  m 
more  venerable  members  of  the  society,  aoi 
especially  to  those  M'ho  were  oJtene>t  inij^Uw 
to  address  their  fellow  believers.  It  kwjto 
see  that  Uie  OTdinanoes  would  be  enfttol  ftat 
sndh  a  efanrdi  oygsnkatlon  as  this;  hf 
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oold  admmister  them  would  immediately  be- 
•me  a  priest;  ft  flseerdotal  order  is  the  in- 

itablo  result  of  tho  celebration  of  tho  rites  of 
UriAtianity.  There  could  be  no  such  thing 
ther  08  ftlltiiray  or  liated  prayers;  he  who 
lOiilJ  from  Saboiitli  to  Sabbath  officiate  in  this 
opacity,  would  to  all  intents  and  pnrpoees  be- 
»in«  ft  clergyman,  and  be  regarded  as  sncb, 
)tvvitlistandmg  tho  doctrines  of  tho  divine  call 
id  the  inner  li^t.  But  Fox  did  not  ^p  at  the 
^nization  of  single  churches,  for  the  aooom- 
odution  of  single  neighborhoods.  lie  insti- 
lled monthly,  quarterly,  and  yearly  meetings, 
hioh  should  embrace  large  areas  of  territory, 
id  thua  extend  fellowship,  sympathy,  and 
>Operation  among  isolated  societies,  and  keep 
live  the  primitive  idea  of  a  church.  The  busi- 
esH  of  these  meetings  was  not,  as  in  most  eo- 
esiasticai  associations,  the  discussion  of  theo- 
>gical  dogmas,  or  the  comparison  of  different 
leological  opinions — though  there  were  from 
le  first  in  the  Quaker  church,  as  in  all  churches, 
iffcrenoes  of  dogmatic  belief— but  the  enforce- 
lent  of  a  moral  discipline  in  thedischaige  of  the 
lost  essential  duties  of  social  life.  The  ^llowers 
rGeorge  Fox  set  themselves  immeduitely  about 
ome  great  practical  reforms.  War,  uavery, 
atemperance,  litigation,  extravagance,  profan- 
ty,  were  made  the  subjects  of  the  most  solemn 
»rotest,  and  participation  in  them  the  ground 
>f  censure  and  admonition,  and  perseverance  in 
hem  the  snfBcient  cause  of  expulsion  from  tho 
iommunity.  The  strictness  of  their  morality 
vas  carried  out  into  what  the  world  considered 
iscetieism.  Fashionable  dressing,  dancing,  and 
.he  theatre  were  forbidden,  and  the  luxury  of 
nusic  was  set  asldo  as  one  of  the  seductive 
ranities  oT  this  life.  Tho  whole  society  \\m 
considered  as  bound  to  a  watchAil  gutuxlianship 
)ver  the  daily  lifo  of  each  of  its  members,  nnd 
if  one  was  seen  going  astray,  his  brethren  weru 
!o  admonish,  and,  if  posnble,  to  reclum  him. 
In  the  denominational  meetings,  or,  as  in  other 
jects  they  would  have  been  called,  ecclesiasti- 
cal assemblies,  the  time  was  taken  op  with  nb- 
joct,s  of  practical  morality;  attention  was  ra- 
Uicr  tamed  to  the  great  facts  of  a  religious  lifo 
than  to  the  ^versities  of  speculative  opinion. 
On  the  preat  moral  and  reformatory  enterprise"! 
abo?e  stated  tho  position  of  tho  Quaker  church 
was  strong,  and  its  opponents  were  eorapeJledto 
admit  tliat  the  Quaker  profession  wa^  a  guaran- 
tee of  a  morality  above  the  common  level  of  the 
world.  There  were  other  peculiarities,  botii  of 
principle  and  practice,  of  which  the  Qnak:er«»  were* 
equally  tenacious,  which  failed  to  curry  tho  samo 
moral  convictions  with  them,  and  whion  operated 
to  their  disadvantage.  They  entertained  the 
opinion  ihul  it  was  morally  wrouc  to  comply  with 
toe  usages  of  fociety  in  their  daily  salutations 
and  nianifestatioTT^  of  mutual  respect.  Th^  y 
conceived  that  it  liud  the  evil  tendency  of  imu- 
isteriog  (0  human  ])rido  to  uncover  the  head,  or 
use  the  royal  etyle  of  tho  plural  nurrbcr  in  the 
presence  of  each  otlier.    Accordingly,  uuLhiug 

eoldd  iodoee  the  Qoaker  to  take  off  Us  btt  froai 


respect  to  any  human  presence.  He  thought  it 
his  duty  to  use  the  plain  address  of  **tbee"  and 
"  thou,"  instead  of  using  a  plural  pronoun  to  do- 
siguate  a  single  individual.  Then  the  protest 
against  the  vanity  of  fashion  in  dress  led  them  to 
continue  to  use  the  same  style  which  happened  to 
he  in  vogue  when  the  sect  came  into  existenoeu 
Thus,  by  a  process  by  no  means  anticipated, 
the  Quaker  dress  itself  became  a  f  isliino,  t]io 
badge  and  uniform  of  a  religious  sect;  and  it  ia 
impossible  to  estimate  the  effect,  either  for  good 
or  for  evil,  which  thi;^  fortuitous  circumstance 
has  luid  upon  tho  condition  and  fortunes  of 
the  whole  denomination.  Another  peculmrity 
which  the  followers  of  Georgo  Fox  introduced 
was  the  participation  of  women  in  tho  office  of 
public  teaching.  But  with  the  principles  with 
which  they  started,  it  could  not  have  been 
otherwise.  According  to  their  theory,  the  real 
ministry  of  the  Christian  community  is  merely 
the  organ  by  which  "the  Spirit  spe^ika  to  the 
churches.'*  If  it  speaks  through  a  woman,  th^ 
is  nothing  to  he  said.  Edifying  speech  is  of  it- 
self a  sufficient  authentication  of  a  religious 
teacher.  The  discerning  of  spirits  must  be  of 
necessity  as  much  a  divine  gift  as  the  posse»> 
sion  of  supermundane  power.  Another  peculi- 
arity of  tne  rising  sect  was  of  a  more  serious 
c|iaracter,  and  leu  to  great  practical  inoonvenl- 
enoe,  as  it  touched  its  relations  to  tho  state.  If 
the  power  to  teach  and  edify  the  church  is  a 
divine  gitl,  and  in  no  measure  the  result  of 
atodjr  and  preparation,  then  it  would  seem  un- 
reasonable tluit  the  religious  teacher  should 
have  any  pecuniary  support,  or  at  least  that 
suoh  rapport  should  be  given  on  compulsion. 
ITo  mny  devote  himself  to  some  secular  pur- 
suit, a-s  other  men,  for  6  days  of  the  week, 
and  be  equally  prepared  for  his  sacred  fhnction 
when  tho  coventh  day  arrives  as  if  he  spent 
Ills  whole  Liiuo  in  study  and  thought.  Most 
especially  wcro  tho  Quakers  dinatisfied  with 
tho  manner  in  which  the  clergy  were  support- 
ed in  England  by  tho  system  of  tithes.  Tho 
Episcopal  church  was  a  part  of  the  civil  consti- 
tutinn,  and  all  tho  property  in  tho  realm  was 
taxable  for  tho  support  of  the  clergy  of  the  es- 
tablishment. The  tax  was  levied  on  all  holders 
of  property,  whatever  might  bo  their  religions 
opinion.s.  The  Quaker  made  it  a  matter  of 
ooucience  to  resist  the  payment  of  ti  n  o  <  hurch 
dues,  and  hence  ho  was  hnrras^ed  by  perpetual 
litigation.  He  was  compelled  to  take  an  antag- 
oi^jitio  position  to  tiio  laws  of  hie  country;  be 
regarded  the  law  as  an  oppression,  and  tho  ma- 
gistrate considered  him  a  1  ad  and  contumacious 
subject  There  was  unotlier  Quaker  prinolpte 
which  did  not  commend  itself  to  tho  moral  con- 
victions of  the  public,  the  refusal  to  bear  arms, 
and  to  be  enrolled  in  the  military  force  of  the 
rnnntrv — The  first  outbreak  of  Quakerism  wos 
p«)weriul ;  it  spread  rapidly,  and  was  received  in 
remote  regions.  It  was  established  extensively 
in  England  and  America,  becamo  one  of  tho 
recognized  sects  of  Ohriittianity,  and  was  \eCi  to 
Its  mrn  Mtoni  kwe  of  pNpegetioii  and  endor- 
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ADce.  It  was  found  in  the  lapse  of  time  to  be 
edoidated  rather  for  permanency  than  increase. 

The  quietne5i.-«  of  its  worship,  and  even  absohite 
Mlenoe  of  some  of  its  meetinsSi  deprived  of  Uie 
•nliventng  fnfliienoe  nfmcnatanm,  whlcih  had 
formed  n  jKsrt  uf  Christian  worsliip  from  the 
heginuin^  made  ita  asaemblics  uoattractive  to 
tiie  manes^  and  eren  to  the  young  of  their  own 

coimii unity.  Another  canse  which  set  a  limit 
to  the  propa^pitioa  of  the  Quaker  ohuroh  was 
llie  want  <mP  a  distinet  deriod  order,  to  think, 
write,  and  speak  for  them,  and  hy  ron.-oqucnce, 
of  &1X  extensive  denominational  1 1 tc r:iture.  For 
•rery  theological  book  prodnoed  by  the  Qnakera, 
other  sects  nave  sent  forth  a  hundred.  No 
method  waa  adopted  and  no  pains  were  taken 
to  preserve  the  beat  tUnga  of  fhdr  beat  min^ 
Ko  man  who  lias  over  attmded  a  yearly  meeting 
of  tlie  Friendsi  can  deny  that  he  baa  heard 
preaching  the  most  pangent  and  doqnenee  of 
the  first  order.  But  it  was  unwritten,  and  there 
was  no  reporter.  The  most  strikina  thougbta 
were  spoken  into  the  sir,  and  peridiod  wiA  the 
utterance.  No  press  multiplied  them  a  thou- 
aaad  fold  and  scattered  them  broadcast  over 
the  land,  or  made  them  part  and  parcel  of  the 
literature  of  the  ago.  The  loss  of  iiower  from 
this  oiroumstanoe  alone  has  been  immense. 
Tfiere  waa  another  dronmstance,  proceeding 
from  the  same  cause,  which  t<.iKled  to  circum- 
soril>e  the  ioflaence  of  the  douomiuation.  The 
style  of  Quaker  preaching,  uncorrected  by  the 
free  criticism  of  tiio  literary  world,  became  pe- 
culiar and  technical  in  its  phraseology.  Al- 
though to  the  initiated  it  was  pregnant,  perspi- 
cuous, and  forcible,  full  of  meaning  and  edifi- 
cation, to  n  stranger  it  was  shorn  of  its  ])ower 
by  lying  out  of  the  path  of  common  thought 
and  expression.  It  has  always  had  the  merit 
of  being  eminently  practical.  It  has  never 
wasted  much  time  in  the  discussion  of  doc- 
trioos,  and  nothing  can  be  more  simple  than 
the  practical  precepts  of  Ghristionity.  It  was 
founo,  as  years  rolled  on,  that  the  Friends  as 
a  sect  had  strongly  developed  the  element  of 
endurance.  In  the  absence  of  amusements  and 
the  banishment  of  intoxicating  drinks,  the  most 
I  common  occasions  of  youthful  aberration  wore 
removed.  It  wos  found  that  though  for  a  few 
years  these  restrictions  might  alienate  the  young 
from  the  society,  the  years  of  reflection  and  so- 
briety would  generally  bring  them  back.  It  was 
a  part  of  the  discipline  of  the  sect  to  discourage 
marriages  with  the  outside  world,  and  to  con- 
fine matrimonial  connections  to  the  members  of 
their  own  denomination.  This  tended  strongly 
to  perpetuate  the  sect,  and  to  keep  their  well- 
aaved  wealth  among  themselves.  Another  cause, 
however,  has  operated  in  another  direction. 
George  Fox  made  liis  converts  chiefly  among  the 
rural  population.  They  were  spread  almost  all 
over  England.  Their  property  was  in  land  ond 
real  estate,  or  snch  pcrntnal  effects  as  were  ob- 
vious to  the  eye  of  the  tax  gatherers,  and  easily 
Bubjected  to  assessment  and  distraint  The 
Qhmw,  hj  hii  prindpleii  WM-boond  to  reriat 


the  payment  of  tithflSi  and  be  did  BO  to  thadok- 
age  or  hfa  woridlj  estate;  Tcmioa  aad  Um 

were  his  constant  portion.  In  the  laj»e  of  two 
oentories,  this  cause  has  prodnoed  *  marked  and 
important  ell^  on  the  fbllowflra  of  Fee  It 
drove  them  from  the  rural  district*  into  tha 
cities^and  compelled  them  to  cbaiige  the  invest- 
ment  of  their  capital,  and  widi  it  Ihsir 
its  and  mode  of  life.  Numbers  of  them  atc  i- 
mnlttted  enormous  wealth,  with  whidx  caiaa 
inflnenee  and  aodal  position.  They  beeama 
the  fts><)ciate3  and  rivals  of  nobles  and  sitAtes- 
men;  they  foondthemsdves  in  great  aascmbtiss 
sitting  at  the  side  of  the  dignitarios  of  l&e 

churcli,  who  had  tH.\it.-;  in  the  house  of  lords  and 
participated  in  national  l^islatioB.  Thia  was 
oertahuy  a  great  ehange  since  tho  6aj»  wfcn  • 

paid  priesthood  wa-^  an  abomination,  and  the 
ohurcuea  of  the  estoblialunent  were  donoonced 
and  deridad  as  ateeplehouaea.  Desertioosfraa 

the  profession  became  numerous,  and  what  was 
whoUf  improbable  and  unanticipated,  the  d»- 
aerten  w«nt  directly  into  the  E|»800|)«]  dnireh, 

and  adopted  that  form  of  Christianity  which  be- 
fore had  been  the  most  obnoxious.  Great  weallhk 
ud  nnqnestioned  podtion  operated  likewfta 
against  the  discipline  of  the  sect  Of  all  disd- 
pliae  since  the  days  of  the  apo8tlea^  that  of  the 
Friends  was  originally  the  most  atringoit.  De- 
linquents and  offenders  were  mode  to  feel  at 
once  and  emphatically  that  they  had  violsted 
rule  and  were  forfeiting  the  good  opinion  of 
their  fellow  Christians.  Their  dwellings  were 
subjected  to  a  domiciliary  visitatioo,  and  tbcir 
offences  were  made  a  matter  of  ademn  re|»t>of. 
But  he  who  lived  in  a  splendid  palace  most  be 
endued  with  an  eminent  gift  of  Christian  meek- 
ness, to  be  able  to  receive  such  a  visit  with  any 
becoming  degree  of  humility  and  aobmiasion; 
and  those  who  administer  such  an  act  of  disd- 
pline  must  have  an  assurance  quite  as  extra- 
ordinary in  order  to  do  it  with  emphasis  and 
effect.  The  consequence  of  this  great  chance  of 
position  has  been  a  decline  of  the  ancient  dtid- 
plinc,  and  a  relaxation  of  the  watchfulness  which 
the  Friends  once  thought  th^nsdves  bound  to 
mdntain  over  each  other.  That  n^Iecc  of 
discipline  is  symptomatic  of  a  diminished  inter- 
est in  their  denominationd  peculiarities,  aod 
this  too  is  regarded  by  many  even  of  thems^i  v« 
OS  a  fflgn  that  their  mission  as  a  sect  in  Engkod 
is  nearly  accomplished.  It  is  admitted  thst 
thdr  numbers  do  not  increase,  and  that  at  so 
time  have  they  exoeadod  800,000  in  England  aod 
America.  They  have  never  been  solicittiufN  b.->w- 
ever,  about  their  census,  and  no  accurate  rviura 
of  their  number  can  be  obtained.  They  esti- 
mato  their  membership  in  the  United  St.nt  •>  at 
about  100,000,  principally  in  the  states  of  iVaa- 
svlvania  (23,000),  Indiana  (20,000),  Ohio  (14,- 
000),  New  York  (10,000),  Rhode  Ishuul  (^Mo^\ 
Maryland  (8,000),  Virginia  (6,000  l  and  North 
Carolina  (3,000).— The  great  paooliarity  of  the 
Quakera,  aa  we  have  dready  said,  was  the  doe> 
trine  of  **the  inward  light,"  which  "%hte^ 
vnrj  niB  that  oometh  into  tho  wcvid.**  lUi 
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doctrine  gives  a  coloring  to  ©very  other  religious 
opioioD.  It  teaobea  that  God  gives  to  every 
hnnuui  beinf  suffioient  light,  if  be  wiJl  rightly 
use  it,  tn  rcUoein  and  save  him.  Even  the  hoa- 
tbea  aro  taught  directly  by  God.  Those  who 
teike  heed  to  tile  li^t  shining  within  are  pro- 
greasively  illmninrttt '1  nml  [ircjiared  for  heavenly 
happiness.  Tboiie  who  sliglit  and  contemn  it, 
whether  pagan  or  Ohristian,  r<yect  the  ooaii- 
pel  of  God  against  thems^^l  v^  .  ThU  has  been 
xvgnrded  by  theologians  ot  Uie  liberal  sobool  as 
tholMiis  of  a  great  theological  reform,' while 
thoso  of  the  opposite  opinion  K>olced  upon  it  as 
a  fatal  departure  from  tboiaitU  once  delivered 
to  the  aaiots,"  and  the  Introdoetioii  of  other 
errors  no  los:*  dangerous.  Tlio  previous  doctrine 
had  been,  that  by  the  iail  roan  bad  lost  all  ca- 
pacity for  spiritual  good.  It  vas  restored  only 
to  a  few,  and  those  few  selected  by  the  divine 
pleasure.  Ibis  appearance  of  partiality  on 
tho  port  of  God  was  removed  by  the  dootrme  ot 
universal  light,  and  thus  the  divine  administra- 
tion  was  relieved  from  a  supposed  reprooebf  and 
not  only  so,  but  tiiis  dootrine  laid  the  fofrndatton 
of  siJirltual  freedom  and  emancipation.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  largest  liberty  of  thought  was 
wjoyed  in  Ae  Qaaker  ebnrah  from  the  very 
first,  and  tlio  widest  difference3  of  <){)inion  were 
promulgated  by  speech  and  writing,  without 
eoandal  and  witnoat  offimoe,  As  esny  as  166S, 
"William  Penn  and  George  "Whiteliead  held  a 
public  discussion  with  a  clergyman  of  the  estab- 
udiment^  In  whioh  they  mdntidned  that  the 
common  doctrine  of  a  tri-porsonal  God  was  not 
found  in  the  Scriptures.  Afterward,  Penn 
wrote  and  nnblished  an  elaborate  treatise,  which 
ho  cntitlca  "The  Sandy  Foundatiou  Shaken,'* 
in  which  be  miuntnined  that  the  common  doo- 
trines  of  viearioos  dtcmement  and  Jostifleation  by 
imiJ  ited  rigiiteousness  were  as  d.-tit:,te  of  suj)- 
port  from  the  Soripturee  as  the  Trinity  itselfl 
He  Hved  ever  after  in  fhl!  oommnnlon  with  his 
brethren,  unaccused  of  heresy.  Almost  two  cen- 
turies elapsed  before  ^ere  was  any  schism  in 
the  body  on  aocoant  ot  doctrinal  speoolationB. 
About  the  year  1827  this  peaceful  scof,  without 
creed  or  oonfes^on  as  it  wasi  be^tn  to  be 
distracted  by  dogniatio  debate.  A  member 
named  Elias  Ilioks,  a  native  of  the  state  of 
New  Yorlc,  began  to  be  disturbed  in  the  eser- 
dse  of  hb  ministry  by  a  questioning  whloh  arose 
concerning  his  orthodoxy.  lie  wjis  a  man  of 
uncommon  depth  and  strengtli  of  mind,  as  well 
as  force  of  character,  great  natural  eloquence,  and 
unswerving  rectitude  of  life.  While  lie  had  em- 
braced the  religion  of  Qeorge  Fox,  ho  had  adopt- 
ed the  theology  of  William  Penn.  Those  viewi 
he  was  capable  of  setting  forth  with  great  power, 
'  though  they  were  only  occasionally  and  sparingly 
iutrMuced.  Ilis  preaching  was  mainly  of  a 
practical  and  devotional  d)aracter.  By  the 
mere  force  of  charactw,  talent,  and  industry,  he 
rose  to  the  first  rank  in  his  sect,  and  his  preach- 
ing everywhere  attracted  a  crowd.  Some  of 
his  expressions  were  doubtless  extravagant  and 
ongoardedi  and  led  to  the  suspicion  that  he  was 


on  the  borders  of  total  unbelief.  Tho.^o  who 
had  held  Quakerism  with  an  orthodox  theology 
became  alarmed,  imagining  that  such  doctrines 
tended  to  tlie  total  subversion  of  the  sect.  But 
whatever  might  have  been  the  alarm  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  hearers  of  Hieks^  his  opinioiis  met 
the  convictions  of  a  pnrt,  often  of  a  majority  of 
tbem.  His  doctrines  were  canvassed,  discussedf 
and  oritioised,  and  everywhere  beoune  the  pre* 
vailing!:  topic  of  debate.  P^rMc^  were  formed, 
pamphlets  wwe  written,  aud  periodicals  were 
eatabiiflhed,  adTocaUng  one  or  llie  other  ride  of 
the  great  controversy*  Gradually  the  differ- 
enoe  became  more  and  more  marked,  till  at  last 
a  schism  toolcplaoe  inn  small  seotm  theOhris- 
tian  faith  whioh  had  lived  in  peace  for  almost 
200  years.  This  division  did  not  extend  to 
England,  and  was  regarded  by  the  Erieods  there 
wiu  great  regret  But  the  unity  of  the  sect 
onoe  broken,  other  divisions  have  saooeeded, 
extending  to  England  as  well  as  America,  so 
that  the  liarmony  of  the  denomination  seems  to 
be  broken  up. 
TRIENDd  OF  PROGRESS.  See  Fboorm- 

SIVR  FlUE.VUS. 

FRIES,  EuAS,  a  Swedish  botanist,  bom  Aug. 
16, 1794.  He  was  i^p<Hnted  a^Jnnot  professor 

of  botany  at  Lund  ia  1819,  and  professor  in 
1828.  In  1834  bo  waa  called  to  theobairof 
eoonoroy  at  Upsal,  to  whiidi  in  1661  that  of 
botany  was  attached,  and  in  1853  he  was  mode 
rector  of  the  university.  As  director  of  the 
mnsemn  and  botanical  ^wden  of  tiie  untrerstty, 
ho  introduced  important  improvenu'nts.  Ho 
has  reputation  not  only  as  a  botanist,  but  as 
an  orator,  and  has  twice  represented  llie  nnl- 
versity  of  Upsal  in  the  diet.  Ilis  most  valuablo 
work  is  Sunvjia  Veffetai>Uium  Scandinavia  (2 
Tob.,  Upsiil,  i640-'8).  He  has  also  pablisheii 
over  100  dissertations  and  numerous  treatises  on 
botaoy,  especially  on  mjooiogy. 

FRIES^  JaxoB  Fbisdbiob,  a  German  phiks* 
opher,  born  in  Barby,  Prussian  Saxony,  Aug. 
28, 1778,  died  inJena,  Aug.  10, 1848.  He  wa« 
educated  in  the  school  of  the  IforavianlnrelhreiL 
and  studied  philosophy  at  tho  universities  or 
Leipeio  and  Jena.  He  passed  several  years  ia 
Bwitaeriand  as  aprivate  teaohw,  after  which  he 
became  professor  of  pliilosophy  euccessivelj  at 
Ueidelbenc  aud  Jena.  Being  deprived  of  his 
professon£ip  for  having  taken  part  in  the  dem- 
ocratic movement  of  1819,  he  wivs  in  1824  ap- 
pointed to  the  chair  of  physics  aud  mathemat- 
ics in  the  latter  nniversity,  which  be  held  till 
his  death.  Ills  works  aro  nuinerons,  cliiefly 
Upon  problems  of  speculative  philosophy.  Pro- 
ceeding from  Eant^  he  inclines  to  the  doctrine 
of  faith  as  developed  in  the  system  of  JacobL 
He  maintains  that  there  is  only  subjoctivo  cer- 
tainty, that  mental  phenomena  are  tho  only  ob« 
jects  of  knowledge,  but  recognizes  a  principlo 
which  he  names  fjAitb,  by  which  we  have  a  pre- 
sentiment of  the  existence  of  outward  tilings, 
and  of  the  eternal  existence  of  tho  ideas  of  the 
pure  reason.  The  system  of  Fries  foraukl  the 
tMisis  of  the  religious  philosophy  of  Be  Wette. 
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FRDESLAlfD.  or  Vbikslahd  (ano.  FrUia\ 
sometimes  eallea  Wot  Frfedand  to  dbtingolsh 
it  from  East  Frioslanil  in  Hanover,  tlie  most 
northerly  province  of  UolUtnd,  bounded  N., 
W.,  and  8b  W.  by  ^  Korth  Ma  and  Zoydeiv 
Zee,  E,  bv  the  provinces  of  Groningon  nnd 
Drenthe,  and  S.  £.  by  that  of  Overyssel;  length 
46  m.,  iMpeadth  40  m. ;  area,  1,261  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1858,  270,  618.  The  surface  is  mostly 
flat,  many  parts  of  it  being  lower  than  the  level 
of  tne  an,  mum  the  enoroiiohmeiitB  of  whioh  it 
is  protected  by  dikes.  It  ia  intersected  by  nu- 
merooa  driuning  canals,  the  principal  of  which 
ia  tlM  Great  oual,  «rten^ng  from  Haarliiuaai 
on  theW.  coast,  through  Franeker,  Leeuwaruen, 
and  Dokkam.  to  Qroniogen.  The  whde  mao- 
agement  of  tne  eamila,  cukes,  &c.,  is  Tested  in 
a  board  called  the  Water-SUtdi^  and  the  ex- 
pense of  keeping  them  in  repair  is  met  by  a 
tax  levied  on  the  land  owners.  Tlie  only  rlrer 
worth  mention! njf  is  the  Louwors.  There  are 
many  small  lakes.  Dairy  farming  is  very  ex- 
teoamly  carried  on,  5,000,000  lbs.  of  bntfeerand 
1,000,000  lbs.  of  cheo<o  being,  on  an  average, 
annnally  exported.  The  chief  maauiiEMJtures  ore 
wooHen  ataffli  linens  aaii  dotti,  salt,  paper, 
starch,  spirits,  hardware,  and  tile?.  A  consider- 
able portion  of  the*people  are  employed  in  dig- 
ging tnrf  ibr  fbel,  andfbliing.  GapitHl,  Leefn- 
Avardon. — ^East  Fbieslaxu,  an  old  principality, 
DOW  mainly  oonapriaed  in  the  Hanoverian  dis- 
trlot  of  Annoh.  it  was  part  of  the  territory  of 
•  tbo  ancient  Frisian!*,  and  in  the  18th  century 
passed  to  Frussia.  l^apoleon  L  took  it  from  the 
latter  in  1809,  but  it  was  restored  after  the 
pence  of  1.914,  and  a  little  later  was  ceded  by 
Fraasia  to  Hanover.  (See  FnigiAif  JLuiouaob 
Aim  LmKAtims,  and  Fnsn.) 

FRIEZE,  in  architecture,  the  middle,  princi- 
pal member  of  the  entablature,  or  that  part 
wbfch  separates  the  arohitrave  from  the  cor- 
nice. It  has  a  flatanrfluie,  and  is  often  enriched 
by  aoulptore  in  bass-relief.  The  celebrated  frieze 
of  fhe  Tartheaon,  which  was  adorned  in  this 
way,  was  a  part  of  tlie  entablature  of  the  Beoond 
or  inner  range  of  columns  wbkli  sunroonded  the 
edifice. 

FPJGATE,  in  naval  architecture,  originally  a 
name  for  a  class  of  long  vessels  common  in  the 
Mediterranean,  navigated  with  sails  and  oars ; 
now  applied  to  ships  of  war,  penerally  two- 
deckers,  built  with  special  reference  to  speed. 
Theymonnt  from  20  to  40  guns ;  sometimes  more. 

FRIGATE  BIRD  (called  also  frigate  pelican 
and  man-of-war  bird),  a  tropical  web-footed 
maoies,  belonging  to  the  family  pdeeanida 
(Giav},  nnd  to  the  genus  tachypeUa  (Vieillot), 
The  Dill  is  longer  than  the  head,  strong,  hooked 
at  the  end,  and  sharp ;  wings  long  and  pointed, 
the  first  2  quills  the  lonfjest ;  the  tail  length- 
ened, deep^  forked,  of  12  feathers;  the  tarsi 
abort  and  stroo^,  featheredfor  half  their  length ; 
toes  long,  united  by  a  deeply  indented  web; 
daws  curved,  small,  and  pectinated,  the  latter 
oharaoter  (according  to  Andnbon)  enabling  the 
bird  to  remova  inaaota  flnin  parte  of  tbebodj 


and  head  beyond  the  reach  of  the  loll;  at  tki 
baaa  of  tiieiover  maiMffl)!*  iBanMill«nB|», 

colored  sac,  capable  of  distention.  The  neck  it 
bhort  and  stout,  and  the  body  tkadet;  tfat 
plumage  Is  compact,  the  eyelids,  sk,  mi  fhmt 
of  the  up{»er  ncclc  bare.    The  color  o-'ih  s-jalt 
mole,  in  the  4th  year,  ia  browniah  blad,  vitli 
green  and  purple  refleetiona;  the  visgi  at 
tinged  with  gray  and  brown;  the  tul  dirk 
brown,  the  shafts  white  underneath;  bifliali 
pnrpHdi  Une,  white  in  tliaiiMdle,  sadMyit 
the  tip;  iris  dark  brown  ;  feet  reddish  abore, 
orange  below.   In  the  female  the  sidvof  tk 
seek  and  a  Imwd  space  on  (he  Imiilars^Ai, 
the  wings  and  tail  more  brown,  and  the  plumjg« 
of  the  back  less  shining.   The  length  to  end 
of  taU  la  41  inebee,  tha  eztaat  of  win^Tfat 
or  more,  and  the  weight  about  3^  lbs.  Ooir  S 
spedea  are  described  by  Gray,  Ute  21  t/tilm 
(Vieill.),  very  generaUy  dbtribnled  ia  (bate- 
pical  regions  of  the  globe,  and  the  Acstrilian 
species.  T.  ariel  ((ronld).  In  proportian  to 
lineir  mae,  their  wings  are  longer  tkaa  In  a^ 
other  bird ;  their  flight  is  so  powerful  tLattfaw 
are  seen  more  than  1,000  miles  from  Isod,  lu 
so  rapid  tliat  they  deaeend  npon  thar  prejr  fm 
the  words  of  Audubon)  "with  tlie  TeltKitvofi 
meteor,"  snrpassing  even  the  ewiftest  ftlieou: 
they  oan  i^ioe  amoothly  along  like  a  kits,  m 
brea'^t  the  hurricane  without  apparent  efibrt, 
rising  with  ease  above  the  tempest  deeds  vImo- 
eTtr  th^  please;  they  often  flylnlodaio 
high  as  to  be  scarcely  vi?il)1e.    Ttity  ni ovo  vrti 
gieat  diflSculty  on  land,  and  rarely  alight  ootk 
water;  by  raising  the  wings  perpcadicntotf 
and  spreading  the  half-erect  tail,  they  readily 
asoena  from  a  level  aorfaoe.  They  do  not  din 
in  search  of  ibod,  bnt  obtein  itontbewiafrtti 
smallnesa  of  the  wehs  provenTs  them  from  beb: 
good  swimmers.  The  food  consists  principili; 
of  fish,  which  their  aoote  sight  enabna  tfaaita 
detect  from  a  great  height ;  when  one  ^  t 
shoal  of  fish,  he  swoops  rapidly  down,  iwtdon 
notplnoge,  quickly  changing  hteeoarssaidiKa* 
ming  along  Uie  surface  with  the  neck  alM 
stretched  horizontallv;  then  raisiog  thswlM 
above  the  back,  and  fixing  them  ooeagnaitw 
other,  the  bird  darta-atits  prey,  which  itrtfdr 
fails  to  seize.   It  follows  the  shoals  of  fljiif 
fishes,  and  catches  them  In  the  air ;  it  al.«opidi 
up  deiid  fish  and  floating  garbage  like  tlieirtib: 
during  the  nesting  period  yoong  birds tomt 
favorite  article  of  food,  its  own  nestling*  nfc- 
ing  in  like  manner  from  the  turkey  bnzzara 
But  its  favorite  way  of  providiag  foe  ita  w»"'S 
and  that  which  bos  given  it  its  wariftewaaa 
that  pursued  by  the  bald  eagle  with  the  5» 
hawk ;  possessing  great  strength,  aod  wiU* 
perior  power  of  wing,  it  pursues  the 
gulls  wmch  have  secnred  a  fish,  snd  by  bewj 
them  with  wings  and  beak  forces  tbem to  dwp 
or  disgorge  it ;  then  descending  with  gm*  * 
pidity,  it  seizes  the  prey  before  it  waclw  w* 
water.    It  is  believed  by  some  that  they  h«a 
the  pelicans  and  boobies  in  this  ma^i^ 
Andnbon  and  olbafa  aqrtbafc  tUiiiai'"* 
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ease,  as  these  largo  birda,  with  a  einglo  stroke 
of  their  powerful  bilk,  could  easily  destroy  their 
aggressors.  They  are  very  quarrelaonM^  Mid  the 
rohbera  despoil  the  original  thief  whcoever  op- 
portunity oilers.  With  all  this  streogth  of  wiog^ 
Andubon  says  the  keel  of  the  sternum  to  no  mora 
developed  than  that  of  the  short-flying  groase 
and  partridge,  showing  the  insufficiency  of  this 
bony  erest  as  a  means  of  indieating  toe  power 
of  flip:ht.  Tfioy  nrc  not  shy;  when  shot  at  and 
wounded  they  disgorge  tho  contents  of  the 
•tomtoh,  genend^iDf  uie  most  fetid  eharaeter; 
tbn'r  only  note  is  rough  and  croaking,  and  very 
aeklom  uttered;  the  flesh  is  totally  unfit  for 
Ibod.  Th^  are  rarely  (bond  farther  north  than 
Chirle-^ton,  S.  C,  but  are  abundant  in  thesouth 
from  Florida  to  Texas,  and  in  California.  These 
tnarioe  Yidtursfl,  as  they  have  been  oalled,  breed 
in  great  nnmhi-rs  on  the  FIorMa  \:cy%,  generally 
makiDg  their  n^ts  of  oocu'se  stioks  in  mangrove 
trees,  beginning  about  the  middle  of  If  ay ;  the 
ccr::^  are  2  or  3,  about  8  inches  long  an(l  -  hronfl, 
of  a  greenish  white  color;  theyoong  grow  slowly, 
and  era  ftd  by  regurgitation. 

FP.IOCA,  tlie  Iii^'lh.'-t  and  cMest  goddess  of 
the  ancient  bcandinavians,  the  dw^ter  of 
Tj&rgyn,  wife  of  and  mother  of  the  raoe 
of  A^lu  or  celestial  goda.  ITer  dwelling  place 
is  the  magnifioont  mansion  of  Fensalir  (the 
iBWifaj  baSbX  wMoh  denotes  the  deep,  mdst 
earth;  and  in  tho  representation  of  tlieAsen  as 
the  children  of  Odin  bv  Ifrigga  or  the  earth, 
the  idM  ii  eamrcmed  that  the  snprome  Being 
nnited  himself  with  the  earth  to  produce  tho 
inferior  divinitiee.  The  fiiTorite  wrvaot  and  in- 
timate eonfidant  of  Frigga  is  Fo11%  irho  is  the 
fith  in  rank  of  thr<  i:^ofhk'??c?,  niul  is  intrusted 
with  the  toilette  luid  most  important  secrets  of 
lier  mirtrem.  One,  the  18th  of  the  goddenes^ 
is  Friggft's  mes'^enger  to  the  various  worlds. 

FKINGE  TIi££  {ehionanthui  Viramiea, 
linn.),  a  bemttiM  tree  of  10  or  90  feet  In  height, 
with  scrnewhat  oval,  smooth,  entire  leaves,  re- 
markably 4-comered  pyramidal  buda,  white, 
narrow-petalled  flowera  in  drooping  racemes, 
and  oval,  purple  drupes,  growing  wild  at  tho 
•onth.  Its  Ught  and  pnra  dusters  of  blossoms 
ara  not  only  suggestiTe  of  its  English  name,  bnt 
of  tho  generic  title  of  chu>nanthu$^  blossoms  of 
the  snow.  It  is  found  in  the  United  States  firom 
httltnde  80*  to  tho  gtdf  of  Heiieo,  andfbrms  aa 
attractive  feature  in  Mrder  blini!  hcrv. 

FKl£»I,  Paoix),  an  Italian  mathematician  and 
nliilosophor,  bom  in  Ifilan,  April  18, 1728,  died 
iji  the  s;uac  city,  Nov,  22,  1784.  He  studied 
with  the  Bamabitea,  whose  order  he  entered, 
end  he  eompoeed  at  the  age  of  82  years  a  ^s- 
sertatioti  on  tlie  sliaj  tj  and  size  of  the  earth,  de- 
monstrating more  oompletdy  than  Newton  had 
doBO  its  spheroidel  fignra.  ITe  was  profassor 
of  philosophy  successively  at  Casale,  Novara, 
Milan  (I7fi8-''56X  and  Pisa  (1758-*64>,  and  also 
taught  roathemnties  at  Hiun.  He  afterward 
travelled  through  Frjmco,  England,  Uolland, 
«Bd  Gennany,  and  was  reoeived  with  distino- 
tionl^thoMTMitsof  tiMieoQUitriaa.  Haww 


consnltodin  nnmcrons  disputes  concerning  rivers 
and  torrents,  direoted  a  school  of  architecture 
at  Milan,  and  was  the  first  to  introduce  the 
lightning  rod  into  Italy.  Tho  most  important 
of  his  nnmeroQS  writings  is  the  Oo»mographia 
Pkptka  HMath0maUea  (Milan,  1774^6),  wliich 
has  been  compared  with  tho  ifemnique  tiUsU 
in  practical  utility  to  the  astronomer. 

FRISIAN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERA- 
TURE. The  FreeitcTi^  Spreh  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  Teutonic  dialects,  belonging  to  the  low 
German  group,  nearly  related  to  tl^  old  Saxon 
and  Anglo-Saxon,  as  well  as  to  tho  Icelandic. 
The  rhyming  clironide  of  Klaas  Kolins  (1190) 
dKnrs  its  transition  into  the  Flemish,  out  of 
which  the  Dutch  was  developr  l  in  t!  c  Mrh 
and  15th  centuries.  Its  ancient,  form  exists  only 
in  some  very  remarkable  andent  books  of  law, 
and  its  modem  vernacular  tongues  are  of  8 
icinda,  viz. :  the  N.  Frisian  (Strand-  Vrie»iich\ 
on  tiie  W.  eoast  of  Bdileswig,  on  its  Idanda, 
find  on  ITc'lpolnTid ;  the  West[)halian  varieties  of 
Kustringeu,  Wurstcn,  £.  Friesland,  and  Sater- 
hmd  (between  Erne  and  MOnstM');  and  the  Ba- 
t avian,  whose  varieUes  are  tho  common  W. 
Friaan,  and  those  of  Mulliweren  and  of  liinde- 
kpen.  In  this  language  the  demonstratlres  fM; 
t^ji).  thet,  nTT^'iver  io  tho  Oorfnan  articles d!er, <//(?, 
dot.  The  decleosioQ  and  other  accidents  of  the 
xionn  ara  aimUar  to  fliose  In  Anglo-Saxon  and 
German.  Tho  personal  pronouns  are:  il;  I; 
Mu,  thou;  A  I,  ftjikhitf  he,  she.  it;  wi,  wo;  1 
yon;  hjOy  they.  The  nnmerus  ara;  In,  twd 
(twenc),  thrju  (thre)^  fjinccr,  ff,  scx^  Hjugun^ 
aehta^  njugun,  tkin;  andtifcttf  ' il ;  twili/^  12: 
/^ine,  15 ;  twintich,  20;  iMtcA,  80 ;  hmidni 
thiLicTui,  &c.  The  following  aro  exami)les  of 
verbs:  tit  bretm«t  I  bring;  thu  brench»LiiKm, 
bringest;  M  hrmlAt,  he  brings ;  plural,  imm§- 
eatk,  &a ;  imperfect,  hr-^rJi  rc ;  jiMSiveparticijilc, 
ebrocht,  brought;  At  AtftAefweren, he hias sworn: 
it  ^'unden,  is  found;  Mh-€f^MUh  dadid,  n 
there  happen  any  dentli  or  nnirdor.  Tlio  deriva- 
tion and  composition  are  aaalogoos  with  those 
In  other  Germanio  tongues.  The  syntax  is  less 
Latiniinl  th;m  that  of  tho  Anglo-Sax  Mi;  c.'j.  ; 

Ewer  mi  him  iim  cUUhar  wet  wtrthaU 
WkOT  s*  fetal  hto<Ctat.«ilM>  SlMht  irat  feMMM 

Thnich  thet,  thft  ma  hA'-k  alU  thjdta 
TboQfli  tlwt,  tiut  oiM  (<>«r.  man)  iiM     »U  tlil«Tes 

to    filst  to     bind     tfeit  timf  OS    mm  aooe 

fkalha     ne  dm. 
isj  iry  (seObe)  no  d& 

In  this  Bcntenco  three  negatives  are  nsed  to  ex- 
press a  simple  negation. — In  the  literature  of  the 
old  Frisian  we  find  the  most  ancient  sonross  of 
Teutonic  jurisprudcnrc.  t?ic  most  important  of 
which  are :  the  Scndnucht  (eccle8iasti<^  ^^^^'X 
edited  by  Winshem  (^aoeker,  1622) ;  0$t-F¥is$^ 
LandreeM,  by  Wicht  (Aurich,  1746) ;  Hunting 
g&r  Landreeht  of  1252  (Groningfjn,  1778); 
JSraifti^usr  vnd  OidanuUr  LandreehL  by 
Wiarda(l784);  A-sega-huch  (right-?ay  book)of 
^  Rustringians  on  the  Weser,  with  a  German 
Terrion  by  AViarda  (Berlin,  1805)  ;  WiX^XSiftm 
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(decisions,  arbitradons)  der  Brohndnner  (a  ftee      FRITH,  TTn  i  iAM  Poweil,  an  Eng»!jli  t-. 

Frisian  people),  by  Uie  same  (1820) ;  Emmger  ist,  bora  in  Hanrogato,  Yorkshirt,  in  1820, 

Lmdreent  of  1312  (Hanover,  1824).  CoUec-  He  It  One  of  the  most  9iic<}«6sfti]  pdotenof 

tions  of  Frisian  laws  }iave  been  made  by  G.  aenre  of  the  modem  Enjrlish  whooL  nifrtifl^ 

F.  van  Schwartzciiberg  (Lccawarden,  1768).  his  wibjectsfpom  t>hakes|>iare,  CmHite9,Gdii. 

Diplomat  and  other  docaroents  are  contained  in  emith,  the    Spectator,"  and  kindnd  wmnm, 

the  hi>»t(irios  of  Fricsland  by  Schotan  and  Wins-  Of  late  years  he  has  prfHlticed  sonftrtM^ 

hem.    See  also  Men  tan.    Hettema^s  t7ur^«;>rtt-  representations  of  every -day  life. 
dentin  Frmea  (1834),  and  "Journey  tbroagh      FRITZ,  Samttkl,  a  German  RomiMi  CnUfe 

the  !>n;'r1tr  rl:ind"  (Satcrland),  1B30.    Among  missionary,  born  in  Bobomia  in  KoX  (W.  r. 

the  few  specimens  of  Frisian  literature  are;  the  Xel>eros,  Ecuador,  in  17^0.    Ikini:  H:nt  s,  ^ 

•♦Wedding  of  Waatse  Gribberts,"  a  comedy  missionary  to  the  Omagtia  Inflinrs  o:  Sils 

(1712);  th  e  *' T.ifo  of  Aagtjo  Ysbrants,"  a  America,  ^lo  selected  as  bis  field  of  lal  -T  the  di- 

novel ;  the  poems  of  Alhuysen  (Leeawarden,  trict  between  the  months  of  the  Rio  Xafo  u4 

1755);  Wiarda's  histoiy  of  the  language  (1784),  the  Rio  Negro  on  the  upper  Amnion,  rbert 

nn  1  of  Friesland  (1791);  and  Michelsetr.s  "  His-  in  1688  he  had  «nrcreded  in  fttt:.t  liiin;  5  otbtr 

tory  of  North  Fnesland  "  (Schleswig,  1828.) —  tribes  to  the  Oroagnas,  among  viiom  he  M 

Woe  Frfsiaii  grammar,  see  the  Frimche  RymUrie^  ettablldied  40  mtanom  The  whole  nmltrir 

by  Gysbert  Japicz  (Franeker,  1694).   Some  It.tlbrs  to  whom  the  frc>*«pel  wai  t?in«»  preafW 

aoittercd  and  not  alt«/gether  faultless  materials  "was  about  40,000,  forming  an  active    1  ;ei<v 

on  the  snbieet  are  fonnd  in  Jacob  Grfanm*e  ftd  popnlation,  livfng  la  idmirablo  onl.-r,  di^ 

Drvfitche  urammatik  (Gottingen,  1S19).    See  tributed  into  6  ^)rovinccs,  each  of  which  kid 

aiso  U.  Bendsen^s  North  Frisian  grammar;  H.  its  capital.  Having  in  passing  thnragh Pons> 

Rask's  grammar,  translated  into  Gennan  by  F.  gncse  territory  made  gengraphictl  cternte 

H.  Bass  (Freiberg,  1884).    Among  Frisian  vo-  for  the  constmction  of  a  map,  ho  "w.i?  arr.<c<l 

cabularies  are  Wiarda's  Alt-FrimMhu  Wortev'  bv  order  of  tlio  governor  of  Para,  and  oluiiwi 

huh  (Aurich,  1786,  inaccurate);  Japtcz*s  Door  hu  liberty  only  by  appeal  to  the  kinjif  of  Pl» 

EpJcema^  Woordenboth  my  (h  Otdichten  (Lcea-  tugal.    In  1710  the  war  of  flie  Pp.mi^i  'irt*. 

warden,  1824) ;  and  N.  Outzcn's  Olotgariumder  sion  which  was  occupying  Europe  seenj«i  to 

tHeaiithm  Spracho  (Copenhagen,  1887).  tiie  Portuguese  of  Para  suAdMit  ntM  Ai 

FRISH  (in  the  Prankish  period  ako  Prisona  mnkingan  irrtiption  into  the  rountrrof  tb^rp- 

<ff  /Hri9n«),  a  German  tribe,  who  in  the  time  pet  Amazon,  and  of  the  Indians  itt  thv>  in'jr.d 

of  Drosns  dwelt  between  the  months  of  the  of  Father  FritE  more  than  20,000  were  ctrried 

Rhino  and  the  Ems,  N.  of  the  district  inhabited  cftptivo  to  Para,  and  most  of  tbe  otlit  ri  iA  w 

by  the  Bracfeeri,  ii^  the  modern  provinces  of  their  native  forests.   The  missionary  bore  hij 

medand  and  OrOnhagen.    Having  lived  on  eomplatots  to  Qoito  and  UmLbniwss  o«vtr 

friendly  terms  with  tlic  Ilomaos  for  some  time  able  to  reestablish  hfs  Indian  \'iMn^  Tlorr'ii'Ia 

after  the  first  expedition  of.  Dmsoa,  tbey  were  a  large  map  of  the  river  Ai))azou,  wLicb 

•ooo  driven  to  hostilities  by  opprowlop,  were  maintained  its  authority, 
partially  subdued  in  47,  and  rebelled  f^n  with      FIMT^T  1  (Germ.  Friaul;  arc.  Forum  ,hV.t\ 

the  Bataviaos  under  Oivilis,  In  the  6th  cen-  an  old  province  of  N.  Italy,  formcrlr  dirdtJ 

tnrr  •  host  of  FrfsU  joined  the  Snmi  tavirien  betwen  Austria  and  the  republieof  ITenico.  auJ 

of  Britain.   They  wore  afterward  pnbdned  by  now  forming  theoircle  of  (^rritz,p«rtofTrf>fc, 

the  Franks  and  converted  to  Christianity^  and  and  the  delegation  of  Friult  or  Udine  io  ^'eseux 

Charlemagne  defined  Hielr  ri|^  In  8M  by  a  It  was  one  <^the  most  fanportant  dacbtes  of  tbi 

Lex  Frinonvm .  Thrir  conntry  wa>  div  ided  into  Longobard  kingdom,  and  after  the  ovcrthro* 

8  distrtcta.  2  ot  which  were  annexed  on  the  di-  of  that  monardiy  hj  Charlemagne,  u>d  era 

vision  of  the  Carlovinglan  empire  tothe  posss*'  np  to  ^  16lli  eentnry,  when  it  wm  oonqomd 

fiions  of  Lmiis  the  German,  and  one  to  tho?c  of  by  Vonico  and  its  territories  di?mcii)lkfr«l,  » 

Charles  tho  Baid.   The  latter  part  was  caHcd  retained  a  considerable  degree  of  indepondawfc 

West  Frisia  (W.  Frieshmd),  the  two  former  to*  The  modern  admlnistrntlve  division  is  k  anW 

gether  East  Frir=ia  fE.  Friesland).   Tho  limila  N.  by  tho  Tyrol,  N.  E.  and  E.  by  Illyria,  8.  W 

of  the  modern  provinces  of  the  eiuno  names,  the  Adriatic  and  the  del^ation  of  V<!oice,o> 

however,  do  not  precisely  coincide  with  Aoee  W.  by  Treviso,'  and  W.  by  Belluno;  am.  |r 

of  the  time  of  the  division.    The  distinctive  f)!>0  sq.  m.;  pop.  in         420.844.  It  t«»«« 

nati(»ud  featorss  of  the  people  were  gradual^  tered  by  numerous  rivers  and  traver^'ti  tj 

loat hf  oBDffaival  oontaet  wnh  their  nstghbors,  TanwsT  from  Trieste  to  Venies;  iu  8.  ptrt  s 

and  their  modem  history  is  cbUflv  connected  fruitful  in  grain  and  the  vine,  and  the  ro^ 

with  that  of  the  Netherlands  and  Uauover.  hilly  districts  in  the  N.  afford  excellent  [X-^ 

FRTTIf,  or  Fmni  (Let  /Mum,  a  strait),  age.  There  an  exteoaive  manbes 

properly  a  ^nrvovr  passage  of  the  sea,  or  a  deep  c  nxf,  but  tho  rliinnle  is  generally  l*"^ 

lUUTow  inlet,  particularly  on  a  rocky  coast ;  \nit  More  cattle  are  reared  hare  than  in  toy  oaitf 

in  Scotland  theniune  Is  generally  applied  to  the  part  of  Anatrian  Ttslj.  Iron  and  copptr  m 

estuaries  of  tho  most  important  rivor?.    It  is  workn]  to  pome  extent;  there  are  Gquairieicr 

equivalent  to  the  Danish  and  Norwegian  j^ord  good  marble,  and  flue  imtter's  cU^  i*  ^ 

and  the  IioahBdto/llwtlin  mmitamL  Cbptal,  udim. 
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TROBEN,  or  FitoBmrs,  Johabx;  ft  Swiss 
printer,  bom  in  Hammelburg,  Franoonin,  in 
1400,  died  in  Basel  in  1527.  lie  was  an  inti- 
tiiat«  friend  of  ErasmuR,  who>^)  works  he  pub- 
lished, and  ^v:i^  tlio  first  to  introduce  into  Ger- 
many tbe  Iluuiau  letter  in  place  of  the  Gothio 
dfaanifltenL  Th«  emblam  of  Froben  was  the 
caduceus  of  Mercury  surmounted  by  a  dove, 
aod  with  mottoes  in  Hebrew,  Oreek,  and  Latin. 

FROBISHEBf  Sir  Mabttx,  the  first  Englisli- 
man  who  attempted  to  disooTer  a  N.  W.  pas- 
sage to  A&ia,  born  near  Doucastcr,  Yorkshire, 
ia  what  year  is  not  known,  died  in  Plynioutli, 
Nov,  7,  15M.  After  spending  16  years  in  fruit- 
less endeavors  to  get  up  au  expedition,  ho  at 
lenc;th  obtained  the  patronage  of  Dudley,  eatl 
of  Warwick,  and  with  3  barks  sailed  from  Dept- 
ford,  June  &  1570,  going  as  ftu-  as  Liibrodor  and 
GrcenlflHid,  oiaeownii^  die  strait  now  known  bf 
his  name,  and  rettirmng  in  October.  Indica- 
tiuos  of  gold  were  discovered,  which  led  to  the 
dei|»atoh  of  a  large  squadron  in  the  following 
year;  and  the  ore  brought  btiek  being  thought 
vaiaable,8tiU  a  third  expedition  was  fitted  oat 
with  IB  shipB  in  1678^  but  the  fleet,  being  scat- 
tered by  storms  on  the  coast  of  Greenland,  was 
obliged  to  return  early  in  the  winter  witliout 
having  effected  any  settlement.  *In  1585  Fro- 
bisher  went  with  Sir  Francis  Drake  to  the  West 
Indies ;  and  in  1588,  on  the  defeat  of  the  Span- 
iA  aimada,  was  knighted  for  his  services  in  the 
action.  lie  afterward  commanded  a  fleet  on  (ho 
Spanish  coast,  and  in  1694  supported  Henry  IV. 
agftinrt  the  leagnen  and  Spaniards,  and  died  of 
a  wound  received  in  an  attack  on  Croyzon. 

FKOBISUEB  STRAIT,  an  arm  of  the  sea  in 
Britidi  North  Amerioa,  setting  np  westward 
1\eom  the  Atlantic  near  the  entrance  to  Davis's 
Strait,  between  Hudson  strait  and  Northumber- 
land 1nl«b  It  separates  the  regions  eslled  Xe- 
tainrog  and  Kita,  is  240  in.  long,  30  m.  in  av- 
erage breadth,  and  has  rugged  and  mountainous 
■horaa.  It  was  disoovered  bj  Sir  ICartiii  Fro- 
bisher  in  1676. 

FRO£B£L|  Frisdkicii,  a  German  educator, 
ibitnder  of  tho  ^nderg^tm  system  of  aebooli 
for  children,  boni  in  Oberwei;^bach  in  1782, 
died  in  ^icnthal,  Jane  21. 1852.  In  1620  ho 
pubKAed  liio  lit  voIiibm  hb  work  on  odao»- 
tion  (Die  Memchemrtiehung).  In  tlii';  v,-nr':,  a.s 
well  as  in  a  weekly  journal  which  he  edited  sub- 
seqaentij  (ITtfeAtfrneArj/t  JUr  nKs  .Amnub  tin* 
2.1i:;i!*-''hen  BiMung\  ho  advror.ted  a  full  and 
hanuunioos  development  of  lUe  human  Realties. 

1887hofeaBdeo  ft  foboolor  iTiiij^fgMn^ 
little  children  at  T^l  l;  ki  nbarg,  Thnringia,  t\  bich 
became  the  model  of  similar  iiurtitntions  in  many 
parts  of  Germany  and  tn  foraign  eoontriea,  es- 
pecially in  Switzoria  n  1 .  TTi  ^  object  was  to  give 
a  wise  direction  to  the  mind  of  the  child  from 
Its  eaxltest  infancy ;  he  reguteted  the  onrase- 
nients  of  the  children,  and  rendered  them  Iiappy 
at  the  same  time  that  he  endeavored  to  teaoh 
tiiem  to  think.  The  didce  of  Metningcn  gave 
hira  the  use  of  his  mansion  of  Marienthal,  near 
LieboQstein;  for  tiie  establishment  of  a  normal 


ccho<d,  when  female  teaohen  were  instraoted. 

His  system  of  education,  however,  subjected 
him  to  many  attacks  and  misrepresentations. 
The  great  lireedom  which  he  allowed  to  tiiO 
children  wn<f  considered  dangerous,  and  his 
schools  were  denounced  as  nurseries  of  socialism 
and  atheism.  His  nephew,  Karl  Frool)el  (bom 
in  1808),  had  founded  a  school  for  girls  at 
Hamburg,  Lite  programme  for  which  furnished 
a  pretext  to  the  Prussian  government  for  pro- 
hibiting (.\ng.  7,  1851)  all  Kindergarten  in 
which  the  1- ro«bel  system  of  educaUon  prevailed. 
Saiony  also  prohibited  them,  but  theyeontiniw 
to  exist  in  otlier  parts  of  Germany. — .TrLirs, 
nephew  of  the  preceding,  a  Cternmn  author  and 
tm%elkr,  borninGricsheim  in  1806.  Hoisthe 
son  of  a  clergyman,  and  engaged  successively 
at  Stuttgart,  Munich,  and  Weimar  in  various 
scientific,  literary,  and  statistical  lahon,  the  pro* 
ceedsof  which  gave  him  the  means  of  attending 
the  university  of  Jena  and  afterward  of  iierlin. 
In  1833  hewas  appointed  professor  of  geography, 
natural  hist(»ry,  and  history,  at  Ziirich.  Subse- 
quently ho  ofiSciated  in  the  high  school  of  that 
dty  as  professor  of  mineralogy,  to  which  science 
he  has  made  an  important  contribution  by  his 
GrundzQffe  eine«  Syttenu  der  KryittalhlogU 
(Zftrich,  1848  ;  2d  cd.  1847).  Having  become 
a  naturalized  citizen  of  Switzerland  in  1828,  he 
took  part  in  i>olilics,  in  the  interest  of  the  ex- 
treme radicalparty,  and  edited  the  *'  Swiss 
publican.''  Tie  also  foimded  a  publishing  house 
at  Zuricit  and  Winterthur  under  the  name  of 
JAterariiehe*  Comptoir,  and,  devoting  himself 
exclusively  tothisestaMi-tni  iCT'.t,  lio  reiinqr.i.shed 
his  professorship  in  1844,  and  issued  several 
scientific  works  and  many  political  pamphleti^ 
which  found  a  largo  circle  of  readers.  But  many 
of  them  were  suppressed  by  the  government, 
and  having  returned  to  Germany,  he  was  ex- 
pelled from  tbc  Prussian  territory  fsx-A  took  up 
his  al)odo  in  Dresden  until  the  revolution  of 
1848,  when  he  became  a  popular  leader  of  the 
democratic  party  and  a  member  of  the  German 
parliament  at  FronlUbrt^-the-Hmn.  Ho  ao- 
eompaoied  Rohert  lAvim  to  Vlennft,  was  arrest- 
ed, but  acquitted  by  tbc  sjitno  court  martial 
which  pronoonoed  the  sentence  of  death  npon 
his  nnlortnnate  friend.  On  the  dissolution  of 
the  parlir^nicnt  lie  repaired  to  Switzerland,  and 
afterw^ird  to  the  United  States.  He  lectured  in 
Hew  Toik  on  Genooan  poKtioa,  engaged  in  «oo»- 
mercial  pursuits  there,  went  in  1850  to  Nicar- 
agua, and  afterward  engaged  in  one  or  two 
eommereial  oqieditioiiB  to  Sttita  F6  and  OM- 
bnn1ii;.-i.  In  1855  ho  edited  n  journal  at  San 
Francisco,  and  in  1857,  after  his  retnm  to  Ger- 
many, he  was  expelled  from  Frankfort-  a  pro- 
ceeding against  which  the  American  confml  pro- 
tested upon  the  ground  tliat  he  had  become  a 
natnraliMd  oltisen  of  the  United  Stales.  H« 
has  .<^incc  re<>ided  in  London.  Among  hlsworki^ 
which  Include  many  on  geoffrapity  and  poHtiei^ 
are :  8if$t«m  dertoeiabn  P«*U*h  (t  vols.,  Ifaan- 

heim,  1847);  Die  r(pullilan."T,   i  historical 

drama  (Leipsio^  1848);  and  Am  Amerika, 
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/ahrungen^lteitenvnd  Studitn  (2  vols.,  LeipsJc,  ties.   The  mnw^les  of  the  thigh  andlegTwen- 

1868).   An  English  trauslation  of  tlio  latter  bio  consider ablj  those  of  man  a&d  mamsuA 

work  appeared  in  London  in  1869  under  the  When  a  frog  is  at  rest,  the  articolations  of  tU 

title  of  "  Seven  Years'  Travel  in  Central  America,  pel  vis,  th  igl^  leg,  and  foot  form  4  great  f  i  ( 

NorUiem  Mexico,  and  tho  For  West  of  the  United  k  vers,  by  the  sudden  opening  of  vLki  n  ui« 

States."  same  time  its  remarkable  IcapA  an  ^ctid; 

FROG,  a  Avell  known  batrnchian  reptile  of  the  swimming  of  the  frog,  which  has  «mmc- 
tho  unourouii  or  tailless  order,  embracing  the  ously  been  taken  as  a  model  for  man  in  tibjs  re- 
group j^aneroffkmet  (Dum.  and  Bib.),  with  spect,  consists  in  a  series  of  horizontal  Wipe, 
the  mmilies  ranidm  or  common  frog!<,  and  the  tiio  body  being  sustained  by  the  water,  and  its 
hyladif  or  tree  frogs.    The  general  cbaractera  general  form  oliering  little  resistance,  and  tk 
of  the  class  and  order  haw  been  sufScicntly  anterior  limbs  being  folded  against  the  tnmk 
given  in  the  article  Amphtdia,  so  that  the  prin-  instead  of  acting  as  aids  to  the  legs  m  hcmiy 
cijial  families,  goocra,  and  species  will  ouly  bo  tion  ;  walking  of  course  must  he  difficult  and 
mentioned  liam  The  family  of  froga  or  raniJa  tlow  where  there  is  such  disparity  in  the  lec^ 
inolni;L*g  those  penera  the  fi"eo  extroniities  of  of  the  arms  and  legs.    The  skin  is  smooth, madt 
vliose  fingenj  uud  toes  ai-e  not  diluted  into  up  of  the  usuallayers,  and  inmany  partsofilt 
disks,  and  whose  upper  Jav  Is  prorided  with  body  separated  from  the  muscles  to  such  la 
teeth ;  among  these  there  are  many  whose  extent  tliat  it  may  be  considerably  distend- 
thick  and  clumsy  bodiea  resemble  those  of  ed  at  div  will  of  the  animal;  the  thin epider- 
toads  (bufonida)  ratlior  than  of  frogs;  in  nddi-  inie  is  frequently  renewed ;  in  the  pigment  layer 
tion  to  maxillary  teeth,  most  have  aisc^  teeth  on  nre  senttd  various  colors,  especially  bri^t  ic 
the  palate  and  vomer,  whose  groupings,  t-o-  tlio  season  of  fecundation.   The  sense  of  smell 
gether  witli  the  form  cf  the  tongue  and  the  is  very  imperfect ;  the  tongue  i:^  iu>t  iui  orgu 
vifflbility  of  the  tympanum,  are  characters  dis-  of  tnste  but  of  prehension,  eoft  and  corend 
tinctive  of  genera  and  species.    Almost  all  wilii  a  viscid  mucus^  its  base  attached  to  ^ 
have,  ia  the  males,  the  vocal  vesicles  in  the  concavity  of  the  lower  jaw,  its  bifurcated  poiat 
throat,  commnnicatinp;  with  the  mouth,  by  the  extending  backward,  and  tlio  whole  oreasc^ar 
entrance  of  air  into  wliich  their  remarkable  and  ble  of  being  projecled  from  the  raouw  haw- 
lond  sounds  are  produced;  the  nostrils  open  versed  position  for  the  seizure  of  its  inject  prej; 
laterally,  ne:ir  tlie  end  (if  tbo  snout;  they  have  tbo  orpan  of  hearing  has  a  tympanum,  aodis 
4  noQ-palmuted  fingers,  with  tl;o  rmliment  of  a  aerial  cavity  under  it  communicating  witktfca 
thumb,  sad  5  webbed  toes;  the  back  is  pener^Iy  throat.   The  month  is  very  widely  cleft,  and 
irregularly  roughened  by  glandular  and  other  some  of  the  larpor  gpccies  have  been  koowa to 
eminences,  while  Ujo  under  surface  in  s>nn)uth.  swallow  small  mammals  and  birds;  Hkedflur 
Fngs  pass  most  of  their  timo  in  the  water,  being  amphibians,  thev  cannot  drink.  The  siwnia 
excellent  swimmers;  the  length  of  tlu  ir  Innd  of  the  hcArt,  gilw,  and  lungs,  and  thepbcnoM- 
limbs  enables  them  to  make  considerable  leaj>s,  na  of  the  circulation  in  the  tadpole  andadult^ 
and  to  trtrel  overland  in  this  way  longdis-  and  of  the  branchial,  pulmonary,  and  cataneoK 
tnnoes  in  search  of  water;  they  are  unable  to  rcspirutiotis,  huvo  been  described  intheartide 
climb  trees, like  the  family  hyladaor  tree  froga.  A.mphiiua.    The  well  known  voice  of  thefrof 
Some  species  prefer  moist  locslities  and  damp  varies  so  much  in  iDtsiui^  and  tone  as  to  reukr 
woods,  where  they  hide  in  the  grass  and  under  it  difficult  from  tbe  s^'und  to  ascertain  tbedii' 
leaves;  others  dwell  in  subterranean  hollows  tance  of  the  auiniiii,  l.ir  surpassing  in  tta* 
which  they  dig  on  Uie  borders  of  marshes,  spect  the  efibrts  of  the  most  skilful  vearfo- 
coraing  forth  at  evening  or  on  rainy  days.   All  quist ;  it  can  make  a  dull  eonnd  em  mt 
theq>ecies  w  hen  adult  are  decidedly  carnivorous^  water.  Among  tho  many  authors  who  WJ 
eren  the  smodler  eating  moUue^ks,  inscctS)  aod  attempted  to  imitate  in  words  the  ^  udJ^  • 
worms,  and  all  arc  cliaracterizt  d  by  groat  vorn-  tho  frog,  one  of  the  most  sucoesafnl  b  A»- 
city.   The  frog  family  is  found  throughout  tlio  tophanes,  ia  whoso  comedy  of  tho  "Frog?  » 
globe,  though  moat  ahondantly  in  America ;  frequent  verse  in  the  chorus  is  irehhltx  ( 
indeed  5  of  tho  8  genera  admitted  by  Dunn  ril  loa  r^  wl.ose  night-long  repetition  in  apriD|»M 
and  Bibron  are  peculiar  to  the  new  wurld;  summer  sometimes  renders  sleep  imposribb^ 
after  America  come  Asia,  Euroi)c,  AfVico,  and  those  nnaooaatoiDod  to  it.  By  theirpoTtra 
Polynesia,  in  the  order  of  abundance  of  species,  retarding  or  accelerating  tho  respiratory  WJ** 
Of 'the  numerous  genera  described,  the  genus  ments,  and  of  aerating  the  blood  throopi  »• 
rana  (linn.),  whidi  Inoludes  the  common  u-oga,  vessels  distributed  to  the  ddo,  frogs  ar^ 
is  tho  best  known  and  tho  most  interesting,  resist  considcrnblo  changes  of  cold  and 
The  priucii>al  characters  of  Uio  skeleton  of  tho  and  to  sustain  liio  during  their 
ttog  are  the  small  number  of  vertebra),  tho  ab-  tho absorpt  ion  and  exhaladoiipeifonned  tbro^ 
scnce  of  true  ribs,  the  development  of  the  tho  skin  exy  l  u)!  f!u^ir  occurrence  and  prwoogw 
teanavorse  processes  of  tlje  sacrum,  the  mobility  existence  under  circumstances  where  ordinary 
of  Ae  Qiao  bones,  the  length  of  tho  coccyx,  the  animals  would  soon  perish,  as  under  wu!tr m 
presence  of  occi]iital  condyles  and  an  arch  of  in  air-tight  places.    Tlio  sexes  are  separate, 
scapular  bonus  constituting  n  shoulder,  and  Uio  tho  reproductive  functions  are  perfoniMd  io  tw 
chngatioB  of  the  bones  of  the  lower  eitcemi*  lane  nedhanioal  and  paaiionks 
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riiont  of  their  exclusion.    Ah  the  opixH  are  ex- 
pelled th«y  are  onTeloped  ia  a  slaiiT  masa,  ia 
which  tbd  mnbrjroa  are  Men 
"black  dota ;  the  development  is  very  rapid  under 
iavorable  ciroomatances  of  temperatore,  the 
IfeMd  and  USL  beoominff  perceptible  in  tbe  eoone 
of  the  2d  daj,  the  gilb  on  thv  n  1^  aiul  the  tad< 
pde  At  the  tomperatore  of  60°  F.  (as  in  Baaco- 
ni'ti  exp«rlnienta)  ini^  leave  iho  egg  on  the  4th 
or  5th  day  ;  but  in  the  ordinary  soasnns  of  tein- 
perate  Europe  aad  America,  the  young  are  not 
luit«tbecl  tnml  about  a  monlii  after  the  depodt 
of  the  epg?.    The  tadpole  is  half  an  inch  lon^ 
when  hatched ;  the  mouth  is  distinct,  but  small 
and  wHbont  lips ;  the  gills  rapidly  enlarge,  and 
win  n  at  their  maximum  development  afibrd 
beaatifid  o^^ecta  for  dkndiqriiig  the  circulation; 
Uie  ffflla  fioon  begfai  to  deeratae  In  dee,  and  are 
finnfly  withdrawn  within  the  branchia!  cavity, 
as  ia  fiahesi  and  concealed  by  an  opercular  fold 
of  fBlegament;  the  eyee  are perfiMtly  ibnned ; 
the  mouth  acquires  movable  lips,  is  placed  nearer 
tbo  end  of  the  head,  and  is  used  for  the  intro- 
dtietSon  of  vegetable  fbod;  the  oandal  fin  In* 
creases  in  size,  and  serves  for  rapid  locomotion. 
Without  any  great  change  in  form,  the  siie  ia 
rapidly  ineraued ;  t  flmaS  tnberelea  appear  near 
the  vent,  the  rudiments  of  the  posterior  logs, 
which  are  soon  developed  into  the  perfect  limbs;, 
the  anterior  finba  are  afterward  ibmied  nnder 
the  skin  in  a  similar  iiifuuKr ;  as  the  legs  are 
perfected  the  tail  is  gradually  abaorbed  from 
the  tii^  to  tike  base,  and  progreaiioa  to  effiMsted 
by  the  hind  limbs.   Tho  lungs  are  now  fitted 
for  the  respiration  of  air,  and  the  little  creatnrea 
eoiM  on  moA.  hi  eearehof  woms  and  inseeta, 
and  in  such  multitudes  in  (l;unp  ui^atlior  an  to 

g' ve  rise  to  the  belie!  atiU  popoiariy  adhered  to 
nuiny  places,  that  n  baa  TMnedmigi.  Tbej 
grow  rapidly  doring  the  summer  and  autumn, 
«id  in  winter  plunge  into  the  nmd  to  pass  their 
stage  of  hibemalloii.  In  flie  tadpole  etate  great 
numbers  are  devoured  by  fishes,  other  reptiles, 
and  breach  other;  and  the  adolta fomiah  food 
fbr  m  eiaaiee  of  Tertebrata  from  flahea  np  to 
man  liimself.    It  is  pmbaMe  that  not  more 
than  one  iu  a  thousand  of  those  which  come 
from  the  egg  in  the  spring  Hve  to  reach  their 
winter  retreat;  if  fortunate  trionpli  to  escape 
from  all  enemies,  frogs  may  live  many  years. 
Serpenta  among  reptiles,  pickerel  among  flahea, 
vultures,  storks,  In  runs,  and  cranes  among  birds, 
are  the  worst  enemies  of  firogs ;  were  it  not 
flir  the  atorica  of  E^^t,  that  ooontry  woidd  be 
overmn  with  frogs.    When  it  is  roinrrnlered 
th^  each  female  frog  of  the  hundreds  in  a 
^n|^  looality  may  prodooe  1,000  young,  whicb 
hide  in  crevices  in  the  earth  and  nnder  stones, 
ready  to  come  forth  to  eiyoy  the  genial  summer 
ihowera,  there  to  no  nceeeri^  for  any  attempt 
to  explain  tho  appearance  of  thn  frog  multitudes 
by  soppowng  them  to  have  fiallen  from  the 
ofooda,  aa  baa  been  believed  even  from  the  time 
of  Aristotle,  or  by  the  supjMisition  that  tlif  v 
have^  been  taken  up  from  some  marsh  by  a 


wMriwindisidleliUldiBingBnifai;  the  totter 

occurrence,  on  a  small  scale,  is  not  impossible, 
in  exceptional  caaea.  The  frogs  which  Urns  ap- 
pear bear  marka  of  fhdr  recent  metamorphosis, 
m  the  remnant  of  a  tail  and  other  organs ;  crawl- 
ing as  they  naturally  would  into  the  ground, 
the  awelling  of  the  earth  from  ndn  womd  drive 
them  out  by  compression.  From  facts  recorded 
in  the  "  Annala  and  Magazine  of  l^atnral  liia- 
tory"  (1858,  pp.  841  M  488),  it  would  seem 
that  frogs  ana  toads  may  bo  n  produced  without 
passing  through  the  intermediate  stage  <^  tad- 
pole ;  It  is  only  of  tote  years  tiiat  many  oommoa 
nshes  have  been  ascertained  to  be  viviparous, 
and  it  ia  not  improbable  that  eggs  laid  in  local- 
Itiea  where  water  cannot  be  obtuned,  aahieel- 
lars  and  hot  houses  and  beds,  may  produce  frogs, 
whose  larval  form  to  very  soon  exchanged  for 
the  pecftet  atate,  the  aifla  being  preraatnrdy 
cast  to  enable  the  anim^  to  accommodate  itself 
to  its  new  cironmstaacea ;  and  it  nuf  be,  aa  Mr. 
Jenyns  remarka,  that  the  frogs  are  batebed  on 

laial  in  tho  perfect  state,  the  ;;i]l<  cithi  r  never 

having  existed  or  having  disappeared  imme- 
dtetely  after  birth.  On  too  other  hand,  it  hae 

li-j(-n  ascertained  tliat  t!io  Iar^■;\I  or  tadpole  state 
may  be  nnnatoraUy  prolonged ;  Frol^  J.  Wyman 
(In  the  PkooeedlngB  of  die  Amertoan  Aoaden^ 
of  Arts  and  Sru  nc^s,"  vol.  iii.  p.  35)  experi- 
mented on  the  tadpoles  of  the  o(Hnm$m  ballfrogi 
the  greater  nnmber  of  wMeb  pass  the  winter 
without  having  undergone  metamorphosis,  not 
becoming  perfect  animala  nntil  the  following 
spring ;  he  IbnAd  thatfbetadpoto  atate,  by  the  In- 
fluence of  darkness  and  low  temperatiK*-,  n  Hild 
he  Jprolonffed  certainly  from  one  to  two  yearS| 
andprobMuymneb  longer ;  possibly  eome  of  the 

cases  referred  to  ]ty  Mr.  Jonyius  and  others  may 
admit  of  explanation  by  prolongation  rather 
ttiaa  an  absence  of  the  umi  condition,  flie 
young  frogs  having  been  tho  result  of  tadpoles 
which  had  paased  their  larval  condition  in  some 
oUier  toeaHqr,  or  In  the  mme  in  a  Uu^  atale 
for  a  year, — The  tenacity  of  life  in  frogs  is  very 
great ;  they  survive  the  aeveraat  woondSi  Uvea 
long  time  after  the  heart  aad  entraSa  are  ve- 
movt'd,  and  display  muscular  ciuitractility  and 
the  phenomena  of  circulation  in  variona  oigana 
for  many  mlnntee  aad  even  boora  after  death 
has  actually  taken  place.  On  this  account  tlic 
frog  has  from  time  immemorial  been  selected  aa 
a  antjeot  of  experiment  to  aaoerlain  end  tDna- 
trate  the  most  Impurtant  phenomena  of  human 
physiology,  and  lias  in  this  way  been  of  inea- 
nmable  advantage  to  mankind.  Tbeoihangeof 
:i  fishdlko  aiiinial.  bi  eathint^  1)y  means  of  gills  in 
water,  to  a  leaning,  air-breathing  creators  with 
theeorreaponmngmodMeatloni  of  food  and  hab- 
its, is  well  calculated  to  excite  the  admiration  of 
a  thinking  person.  The  air  of  the  frog^s 
Inngs,  the  membrane  of  lla  foot,  and  the  delicate 
fringe  of  tho  tadpole^s  gills,  afford  admirallo 
and  easily  obtahied  tissues  for  demonstrating 
nnder  the  mlcroeoope  the  dronlatioa  In  the 
( apniarv  vessels,  with  their  (  hain^  of  moving 
blood  globules.  Iho  atniotare  of  the  longs  and, 
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anatomists  and  physiologists  proof  of  the  changes 
-which  tbe  blood  undeivoea  under  the  infiuenoe 
of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  throngh  tiie  medinm 
of  ft  tliin  intervening  vascular  wall.  The  sensi- 
bility of  their  mnsolee  to  the  galvanic  OQrrents 
led  OsWani  and  Votta  to  mon  initM>rtaiit  df»- 
coveries  in  electricity  ami  palvanism,  wlienco 
flowed  the  great  results  obtained  by  Bt>ll|  Fara- 
day, and  llatteucci  in  the  pliysiology  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  by  Davy  and  others  in 
physics  and  the  chemical  constitution  of  bodies 
previously  supposed  simple.  The  phenomena 
of  cutaneons  absorption,  exhalation,  and  respi- 
ration have  derived  their  fullest  illustration  and 
explanation  from  experiments  made  on  the  soft 
and  naked  skin  of  the  frog.  Thus  this  despised 
creature  has  rendered  the  greatest  services  to 
anatomy,  physiology,  physics,  and  chemistry, 
and  has  thrown  light  which  no  other  animal 
could  on  the  functions  of  innervation,  muscular 
contractility,  circulation,  respiration,  absorption, 
and  generation.  The  frog  is  not  only  a  grace- 
ful and  harmless  animal,  but  is  actually  useful 
in  destroying  insects  and  slugs  ii^urious  to  vege* 
tation.  Though  in  England  and  the  United 
St^es  frogs  are  rarely  eaten  by  man,  in  France 
and  MMitheni  Europe  they  are  largely  oomnmed 
as  food ;  they  are  caught  in  varioxis  ways,  and 
are  preserved  in  large  "  froggeriea^'  until  wanted 
for  the  table;  the  flesh  is  most  delicate  and 
nutritious  at  the  time  when  they  are  about  to 
enter  their  winter  quarters,  yet  great  numbers 
are  eaten  in  the  spring,  when  uioy  are  more 
easily  caught;  the  hind  limbs  are  generally 
the  only  part  eaten,  and  these  are  cooked  in 
various  modes,  in  all  of  which  they  are  as  much 
more  delicate  than  chicken  as  that  is  superior 
to  veal  and  pork.  In  the  materia  raedica  the 
flesli  of  frogs  has  long  been  used  by  continental 
physicians  as  the  basts  for  anti-scorbutio  tayA 
reeUMrative  broths. — The  largest  species  of  the 
genus  rana  in  the  United  States  is  the  bullfW>g 
{R.  pivietu,  Latr.),  which  often  measures  when 
extenaed  18  or  21  inches ;  the  general  color 
above  is  green  in  fh)nt,  dusky  olive  behind,  with 
irregular  black  blotches,  and  below  yellowish 
white,  with  dusky  marks;  the  limbs  dusky, 
with  black  bars.  The  bullfVog,  so  called  from 
ita  loud  voice,  is  rather  solitary  in  its  habits, 
living  about  stagnant  and  sluggish  water,  not 
very  abundant  in  one  place  except  durine  the 
breeding  season  ;  it  is  the  most  aqnatto  of  the 
frog&y  and  au  excellent  swimmer,  often  living 
for  years  in  wells,  where  it  is  allowed  to  re- 
main under  the  supposition  that  it  purifies  the 
water;  it  is  also  an  active  leaper,  taking  to 
die  water  when  alarmed.  Its  voracity  is  ex- 
treme ;  it  devours  young  ducks,  snakes,  moles, 
mice,  insects,  worms,  snails,  its  own  tadpoles, 
and  any  small  animal  it  can  catch ;  it  does 
not  fleizo  prey  unless  alive  or  in  m  li  on.  The 
apecies  is  very  generally  distributed  over  the 
United  States.  A  smaller  species,  the  northern 
bullfrog  (li.  IlorioonentUy  Holbr.),  is  dark  olive 
above,  ailveiyand  fleabHwIored  below;  fiwDd 


near  tfM  outlet  of  Lil»6e0i^.  Tbespno^frog 

(R.  fontinalU,  Le  Conte)  i^  preen  a^ove,  trith 
aofiky  niots  behind;  throat  and  aUoneo  rd. 
low;  bind  Bmba  dm  green,  with  doskj  birs; 
a  cutaneous  fold  or  rii^uo  from  the  r>rbit  to  the 
bind  k|ga;  the  total  length  is  aboat  4  inches; 
it  Is  ibna  of  springs  of  cold  water,  tod  feeds  on 
worms  and  insects;  it  is  common  frfii.yi;ne 
to  Virginia.  The  marsh  frog  {fi. palmrvt,  Le 
Oonte)  is  pale  brown  above,  wluiSloDgitQajiul 
rows  of  dark  brown  sqnare  spots  on  the  Uck 
and  fiide^  yellowisb  wUte  below,  yetth  the  poe- 
terior  balf  of  tbe  thigfaa  bright  yellow  motded 
with  black  ;  it  is  slender  and  ddiaitclT  fcmd, 
about  8  inches  in  total  length;  it  is  ibaod  fm 
IMne  to  Virginia,  on  tbe  bevden  of  wts^ 
and  pools,  and  sometimes  at  a  greet  distmct 
from  water ;  it  haa  a  peculiar  sben^  mi 
agreeable  odor ;  from  its  beingaftvontsMtlr 
pike,  it  is  often  called  the  piclcerel  frog.  Tai 
shad  frog  (E.  kal^xinu^  Kalm)  is  one  of  the  hiod' 
somest  species,  being  green  above,  with  onto 
spots  of  (lark  brown  margined  with  yeDoir,iiid 
yellowisb  white  beneath ;  it  is  about&^iodMii 
total  length,  active,  and  able  to  leap  a  ^itneifif 
8  to  10  feet  when  alarmed  ;  it  is  called  shid  frog 
from  its  appearfng  in  the  middle  stiUiln  t» 
spring  with  this  fish ;  it  is  also  oiled  wricrad 
leopard  frog;  it  is  very  widely  dt<tribute<3iit  the 
United  Statees  and  is  the  neijrest  repntenttttre 
here  of  the  common  frog  of  Europe,  behf  Kk« 
that  sought  after  by  epicures.  Tiie  w^xJ  !r| 
{£.  tylvatteOy  Le  Conte)  is  pale  reddish  bran 
above,  and  yeUowidi  white  below;  tbehd 
lias  ft  dark  brown  stripe  extending  from  fr» 
snout  to  the  tympanum  through  the  ere;  tlie 
total  length  is  a  little  over  Siioches;  itulM 
from  Michigan  to  the  Cftrolinas,  chiefly  in  thick 
woods,  preferring  those  of  oak ;  it  k  kst^ 
when  pursued  hiding  itself  under  lestH;  it 
rarely  approaches  water  except  in  the  lrw% 
season.  The  crying  frog  (A  clamiiant^  Bok), 
a  slender  species,  is  olive-colored  in  front, duir 
behind,  and  silvery  white  below;  the  V*^ 
length  is  8^  inches ;  it  is  very  active,  sodviia 
leaping  frightened  into  the  water  ntten  siifft 
loud  cry ;  it  is  a  southern  species,  takiiw  tl* 
place  of  the  spring  frog  of  the  north.— L««m 
other  reptiles,  the  common  firog  of  Enrope  {* 
Umporaria,  Linn.)  differs  from  all  Aniwicffl 
species ;  the  color  is  generally  brown,  incTiinnf 
to  reddish  or  yellowish  above,  with  vf^^ 
spots  of  black  or  brown,  and  transverse  htf® 
on  the  legs,  and  yellowish  white  b^v 
smaller  and  fewer  spots ;  the  most  aa*«t 
mark  is  an  elongated  brown  patch  klisd  tw 
eye  on  each  side ;  the  total  length  is  ihori  ' 
inches;  it  is  found  very  generally  overBwf^ 
The  green  frog  of  Europe  (B.  aeuUr.!<i,  1  ' 
is  of  a  general  greenish  color  above,  with  N*^ 
or  browui^  marks,  and  sometimes  with  t  J* 
low  stripes  on  the  back,  and  ycUovri-h  vW* 
below ;  the  total  length  is  about  8  inchw^ 
distribnted  over  Europe,  Asia,  ni  Dorthtfi 
Africa,  and  is  the  spedes  most  sought  »ft»*'^ 
food.^Tber«  are  several  species  of  aosURo^ 
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principally  Ameriwri  nnd  sabtropical,  belonging 
to  the  genus  cystig7iaihus(Via^hr)y  characterized 
lijjr  the  uluiust  entire  absence  of  webe  to  the 
toes;  for  their  dascription  tJiO  reader  is  referred 
to  the  works  of  Dr.  Holbrook  (vul.  i.),  and  of 
Duineril  and  Bibron  (voL  vUi.).  The  genus 
eeratophrys  (Boie)  or />/in/n«v<To»(Tsclmdi)  will 
bo  described  under  IIoiilnku  Fiioa ;  tho  tree 
frogd  (hyla,  Laurcnti)  and  the  peeping  ftogt 
(hylode^.  Fit?  )  will  be  noti'vd  innlcr  Thkk  Fkoo, 
belonging  as  tbej  do  to  tiio  lamilj  liyUsda. — 
The  frogs  ara  oooaideNd  bj  Agasi^iz  lower 
than  tlie  toftil*  nm<>n<?  nnourons  batraeliians,  on 
account  oi  their  aquatic  habiu,  tho  persistence 
of  tbe  anbryoDio  wobs  between  the  toes,  and 
tLe  non-existence  of  gla?v1'?  di  vt  lojuMl  in  the 
substance  of  the  skin.  The  iuiuii/  mnidcB  are 
the  most  numerously  represented  of  the  IbMil 
anourous  batrachians.  and  Uuir  remuins  occur 
ixi  U)6  tertiary  and  diluvian  furmatlouii,  suuie- 
timee  of  large  size.  The  gigantic  e^'ro{A«rt{<m 
or  l4ibyrinihod<fn  is  placed  by  Juger,  Fit/iiij^er, 
And  Owen  among  batrachians;  this  iinuieuso 
ih)g-like  animal,  with  a  head  2  or  8  feet  long 
find  the  b-nly  !0  or  12,  firet  appeared  iu  tho 
carbon ilero us  period,  woa  abundant  in  the  tria^- 
flie,  and  probably  disappeared  befbre  the  jane- 
eio  epoch.  This  creature,  whether  saurian  or 
batrachion,  is  interesting  in  connection  with  the 
fu<.sil  footprints  of  the  Connecticut  vaUej. 
(Soo  Fossil  Footprints.)  From  f:iets  now  as- 
certained it  would  appear  that  the  muddy  shores 
and  flats  of  remote  geologloal  ageevere  in- 
habited by  batrachoid  forms  m  strange  as  the 
flying  pterodactyU  or  the  great  ichthyonnurm 
ssA  plfiiomunuy  and  that  possibly  frogs  12  feet 
long  (like  cheirotherinin\  and  deprived  perliaps 
i)f  anterior  extremitiesi  leaped  and  croaked  in 
tho  iineicnt  marshes. 

FliOiSSART,  Jedan,  or  Jeak,  a  French 
chronicler  and  poet,  born  in  ValencienDcs  in 
1337,  died  in  Chimay  about  1410.  His  father, 
a  heraldic  painter,  destined  him  from  infancy  to 
the  clerical  profeastou,  although  his  natural  dis- 
position Boema  not  to  have  fitted  him  for  that 
<  aHing.  Ho  was  scarcely  20  years  old  whem 
upon  tbe  invitation  of  Kobert  of  Namtir,  lord 
CM  Beaufort,  he  undertook  to  write  a  lii^tory  of 
the  wars  and  adventures  of  his  time.  lie  com- 
piled from  the  Vraiet  ehroniquea  of  Jeiion  Le 
Bel,  canon  of  St.  Lambert  in  LiC'ge,  the  1st  part 
of  his  own  "  Clironicles,"  embracing  the  period 
from  i;^26  to  1310.  When  this  was  completed 
he  went  to  England  in  1360  and  presented  it  to 
rViilippa  of  Hamault,  tlio  queen  of  Edward  ITT , 
who  richly  rewarded  him.  But  the  queen,  dis- 
eovering  that  he  was  the  victim  of  a  hop<ele8i 
paiislou  for  a  lady  of  exalted  rank  in  fiis  own 
ODOntrr,  out  of  compassion  sent  him  back  with 
a  good  equipment.  In  1362  he  returned,  and 
wa.s  made  clerk  of  her  chapel  (having  already 
taken  holy  orders),  and  also  her  secretary.  In 
1864  be  visited  Scotland,  where  he  was  Kindly 
treated  by  King  David  Bruce,  and  enjoyed  the 
hospitality  of  the  Douglasee.  lie  made  liia 
]pinMg>-»  on  borNbaoki  attended  only  by  hit 
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greyhound,  And  p-nthcring  on  Tii?  way  innch 
valuable  information,  which  lie  used  ulterward 
in  the  continuation  of  his  Chronicles,  which 
liencefortli  embodied  the  results  of  personal  ob- 
servation and  experience.  After  gathering  am- 
ple materials  in  Great  Britain,  he  returned  to 
tho  coritinont,  and  in  IStJO  wnt  to  the  English 
court  at  iSurdcaux.  Thence  he  returned  for  a 
abort  time  to  England,  and  in  136S  we  find  him 
accompany  i  ng  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  to  Italy, 
and,  with  Chaucer  and  Petrarch,  witnessing  in 
Milan  the  celebration  of  the  marriage  of  that 

Erinco  witli  the  daughter  of  Galeazzo  Viscontl. 
[e  visited  several  other  Itali:in  coarts,  and 
laige  gratuities  were  bestowed  u[>on  liim  by 
some  of  the  Italirin  princes.  In  1369  hia  pro- 
tectress Philippa  of  ]  1  linanlt  died,  and  he  com- 
memorated her  virtues  in  an  elegy ;  he  has  also 
feelhiply  narrated  her  death  in  the  2d  part 
of  tlie  1st  book  of  his  Chronicles.  He  now  re- 
paired to  liis  native  country,  where  he  obtained 
tho  living  of  Lestines.  But  ti  c  life  of  acountry 
prie$>t  did  not  suit  him,  and  he  attached  him- 
self to  Wenoeslus  of  Luxembourg^  dnke  of  Brv 
bant,  a  liberal,  pious,  and  comicnns  prince,  and 
himself  a  poet^  who  intrusted  him  with  tha 
eare  of  collecting  and  writing  down  his  ron- 
deau?, ballads,  songs,  and  virelays.  To  these 
Froissart  added  some  of  his  own  compoMtions, 
and  the  collection  formed  a  volume  with  the 
title  of  Melyad&r,  or  tho  "  Knight  of  the  Crold- 
en  Sun."  But  Wencesliis  died  before  the 
work  was  oooBpleted,  and  Froisiart  had  to  look 
for  other  emplopnent.  Guy,  count  of  Blois, 
made  him  clerk  of  his  chapelj  and  sent  him  with 
alettor  of  inbtidaeUon  and  git'ta  to  Gaston  Ph4> 
has,  count  of  Foix,  at  whose  court  Froissart 
found  hiuu>elf  in  a  congenial  sphere.  After  so- 
jonming  a  long  wlale  at  Orthez  and  reo^ving 
from  Gustou  riiebuson  his  departure  a  gratnity 
of  80  tioriua,  he  accompanied  this  princess  niece^ 
Jeanne  do  Boulogne,  when  she  went  to  Riom 
to  iniirry  the  duke  of  Berry.  Thence  ho  repair* 
ed  to  i^ria,  and  visited  the  lord  of  Coucy  in  hia 
castle  of  CrdveooBUTf  leeeiving  from  him  mndt 
valuable  inforiruition  upon  the  political  relations 
between  France  and  England,  lie  afterward 
traveUed  again  through  Holland,.  Langnedoc, 
and  other  countries.  Tn  1 390  he  settled  at  Chi- 
may, having  been  appointed  canon  and  treas- 
urer to  the  chnroh  tnere,  and,  with  the  excep* 
tion  of  the  time  spent  in  a  visit  to  England  for 
tbe  pnrpoee  of  presenting  Eiehard  IL  with  a 
colkotion  of  ids  poems,  he  there  devoted  his 
later  years  tf>  the  completion  of  his  great  work, 
iiis  book  is  a  living  picture  of  his  age.  An  ad- 
mlrttof  faeroie  deeds,  an  instinctive  courtier  of 
every  prince  or  lord,  delighted  with  feasts  and 
pageants,  he  vividly  depicts  all  that  interests 
iiim,  and  givee  more  promlnenoe  to  individual 
exidoits  than  to  important  events.  He  is  de- 
void of  patriotism,  and  shows  no  partiality 
to  tbe  Freiteh,  narrating  thetr  defeats  with  aa 

much  giicfci  n-^  their  yirtHric^;  lie  has  no  philo« 
flophical  views  nor  political  opinions ;  but  he  ia 
inoontrovwtlUj  the  most  annuiiig  and  tIt»* 
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cloufl  of  chroniclers.   He  also  left  v  o  fewer  than  tho  arrest  of  the  two  moat  rtalons  opfpooeats  d 
80,000  versea,  a  fovr  specimens  of  which  have  the  ooart  (Aug.  26,  1648).   But  tU  next  in 
beoa  occasionally  publnhed;  but  hin  inmo  resti  the  people  of  Paris  rose  in  anna,  dimnM 
exclusively  upon  his  historical  %%'ork.    This  em-  tho  Swiss  guards,  and  erected  bam'csdes  io 
braces  tho  annals  of  the  14th  century  from  tho  streets  adjoining  the  royal  palart.  Tk 
1826  to  1400,  and  was  printed  for  the  first  time  frightened  court  repealed  the  new  mm  sem! 
flbont  1498  at  Paris  hj  Antoioo  V.'rnrd  (4  vols,  promised  a  better  adinimstration  ofjuli'v.  TLU 
fol.),  under  the  title  of  Chroniquts  de  tVanee^  still  more  encouraged  ih^frondfunti  tkpgr- 
d^AngUtmr^  tP^eomt  ePB^pagne,  de  Bretagne^  liament,  whose  oontinoed  oppositioa  finiQyooD- 
ds  GnKogm^  FlandrOy  et  lievx  d'aUntmr,  polled  Uie  conrt  to  retire  to  St.  GennMn^Ju, 
The  last  and  best  edition  is  bjBuchon  (15  vols.  6, 1640).   Paris  was  now  in  the  h&odiof  tk 
8to.,  Pana,  1B24), reprinted  with  important  ad-  insurgents,  and  Prince  Louis  Condi  at  tbektil 
dstions  and  improyeroents  in  the  Panthom  lit-  of  7,000  men  undertnok  to  besiege  it  Thejw^ 
terair«|iuider  the  title  of  Xm  eAjvn>7U€«  de  tire  liament  cidled  the  |MK>ple  of  the  citj  to  snns; 
VSmhi  JV^ImotC,  qtd  traAmi  4e$  meneilkum  the  prince  of  Conti,  tlie  dnkes  of  L^nguerilie. 
tmtrtyrhm^  n^^hM  enmtvret.  ct  faits  {Parses  Beaufort,  Orleans,  Bouillon,  Elbeuf,  Yendfioe, 
advmu*  en  t&n  ttmpt  «i»  iVance,  AngkUrref  and  Kemoura,  the  marshd  do  la  Mothe,  ud  Un 
BnMtm*,  Btmftgm*^  J&«m^  Bifoigmy  FvtU^  genial  and  popular  De  Retz,     n  forvaid  m 
gaV,  ft  h  nvfrc^,  Timtrellement  retuet  et  ang-  theirloader8;roirited  and  beautiful  ladies,  amon; 
menUes  d' apri-'s  let  nuinutcriief  atee  noUf.  Sclair-  whom  the  duchess  de  Ix>ugueril]e  was  tk  SMSt 
eiuementSy  tahU$^  et  gUmUn  (8  )ai^  vcds.  8vo.,  conflpknUMM,  inmlred  then-  oourage ;  sad  foreiga 
Paris,  1885-'^).  This,  however,  is  far  from  being  aid  was  expected  from  the  X c  the  rlanda.  Bottbe 
Judged  satislactorj  by  the  learned,  and  a  com-  leadersof  the  movement,  huviugitinU^pQv«r 
fielent  scholar  has  been  for  yetn  preparing  a  to  change  it  into  a  complete  revolution  liketb^ 
new  edition.   A  volume  of  extracts,  contain-  "which  had  Just  been  ndjit  vcd  in  Englind,  be- 
ing tbe  most  interesting  porta,  was  published  in  came  afraid  of  tlra  ooiii»equenoes  of  tbeir  m 
1846.   His  Chronicles  were  ftrsttnunlated  Into  Tlotory,  and  hastoaed  to  conclndo  (Mutb  ll)i 
Knrlish  by  Boarchier, Lord  Bcmcrs  (2  vob.  fol.,  treaty  with  tho  court  at  Kui  I.   Tin.  suW^ii?it 
London,  152^'26),  reprinted  in  1812  in  2  vols,  phases  of  the  Fronde  were  composed  of 
4to.  Sir  Walter  Scott  waa  of  opinion  that  for  and  oontontions  for  power  between  tbe  priaoei 
artlessness  an<l  vivacity  of  style,  this  oW  version  of  tho  blood  and  the  cardinal-minister,  iftc 
U  to  be  preferred  to  tiie  more  exact  and  learned  the  return  of  the  court  to  tbe  capital  (Aug.  181 
tnmdation  made  by  Thomas  Johnes,  wider  the  Hazarin  agdlniaed  violence,  and  had  ksgoerilli 
title  of  "Sir  John  Frolssart's  Chronirk-^  of  and  tho  princcaofCondo  arif^  ContiarrestrdfJin. 
England,  France,  and  the  a^joioiog  Countries"  18,1650).   This  oaoaed  rifiings  in  tbe  promoe^ 
(4  vols,  4to.,Hafod  press,  1808-*6).  Aneatkm  aDdManfadTnreniieluNlnMdti>a»nMM«f 
of  Johnes's  translation  has  been  published  by  the  princes.  After  several  advantages,  lio*wr, 
Henry  Bohn  (2  vols.  ror.  Svc,  London,  1845).  tbe'great  general  was  routed  in  tlie  eogagcm^ 
FRONDE,  a  politiodl  Moil  tnlVMioewMoh  ofB«tlMl<Deo.  18).  The  triompbant  miiuAff 
headed  an  insurrectionary  movement  during  conld  not  long  enjoy  Lis  scccc-? :  tbe  nniJta 
the  latter  part  of  tbe  minority  of  Louis  XI V.  oppoedtion  of  all  parties  ooropeiied  ]m  f> 
Tba  nune  ioSJ^mitmny  which  means  Htttrally  release  the  princes,  and  to  fly  to  the  Ntatbff^ 
elingcrs,  was  appli or]  to  its  membera in  derision  ;  lands.    The  parliament  proclaimed  bis  IjsjmIj- 
in  their  sneering  and  flippant  attacks  upon  ment,  and  Cood^  reigned  at  court  Xko;^ 
Owffinal  Ifasaris  they  irera  add  to  rcssmWa  nowdsgtaorated  into  maro  fotrigoe;  tkqM 
boys  throwing  stnne<?  from  slings.    Tlio  Innp-  mother  prevailed  on  Tarennc  to  f^fwrtbispaJ^j; 
and  powerful  rule  of  Bicbelien  had  <x>mpleted  tbe  coadjutor  De  Retz,  tlto  sooi  of  Uw^^ 
tbe  work  of  centralizing  all  tbe  power  of  inoTeineDt,wasbrotightoTerbyliii«^  Onw 
Frrmro  in  tho  hand ^  of  tho  royal  ^'ovrrnnicnt,  fle<!     Guienne,  ri jt'Ctcfl  the  ccrapronii«i!Jp?W' 
^  and  finally  broken  the  might  of  tho  independent  posals  of  tho  young  king,  who  at  the  a^Ere  ^  i^ 
*  fitnrfUes  In  U>e  kingdom.  Tho  spirit  or  opposi*  nad  nominally  oommeooed  Us  reign  {'^% 
tion,  which  ^vn^  cm^hcil  in  it'^  last  conspiracies,  If^r*!),  repaired  tr»  BordcanT,  armed  hi^nraff- 
revived  under  his  feebler  successor  in  the  par-  ous  adherents,  and  marched  toward  the  c^^t 
liaments  or  high  JodMal  Iwdtes,  of  which  that  bntTVirennaooinniMided  agunsthim, 
of  Paris  numbered  many  per^ionH  of  rnnl-:  anil  would  have  been  routed  near  Paris  (Jolyilw*) 
distinction.    Mazarin  was  bated  by  tho  great  if  the  gates  of  tbe  city  had  not  be«n  thro 
as  a  ftira%ner  and  Mead  of  foreigners,  and  by  to  hfan.  Paris,  lioirevor,  tired  of  wm^^ 
the  people  for  his  extortion<^ ;  he  was  In-i  lo  do-  treated  with  tho  court,  which  had  withiff»«i 
niised,  in  spite  of  his  snocessf ul  management  of  liid  Louis  promised  an  amnesty  aod  Uieffl>- 
ibrsign  tdbkn,  as  an  nnworOiy  dtselple  of  Biobo>  mlssd  of  tna  liated  mintster.  Cond^  liriBf 
lieu.   Till  pnrliameDt  of  Parif  m.adonse  of  its  received  a  roenfi  rremrnt  of  12,0C'0  i"^"^ 
privilege  to  refuse  the  registration  of  some  new  Lontune,  rejected  Uie  propositions,  &nil  mimiM 
ilnanelal  aote  of  tbe  oonrt.  It  wtain  tiIb  thai  into  Ohampagne ;  but  indlng  no  "^^.V* 
several  Ut$  de  juttiee  of  the  king  ordered  tho  wont  over  to  the  Spaniard  "  in  th  - 
registration;  the  re^tanoe  became  still  more  Tenuis  XIY.  having  retomed  to btt cwtu^ (0* 
•etiva.-  Ktnria  laeortod  t»  Tkhooi^  emeing  si),  proMiibedOoiidl^  andftiMiBiti"" 
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•etioii  mi  tte  put  of  tb«  parllmtififiit.  Vazftrin 

al«)  returned  triumphantly  (Feb.  3,  1053)  to 
hh  poet.  Many  who  had  distiogoished  them- 
selves  In  the  parlUonent  or  xuider  Oond^  wen 
temporarily  banished,  and  the  movement  in  the 
provinces  sooa  sabsided  (1652). — See  Do  Ba- 
rante,  Lewxriement  et    Jircnde  (V&r\s^  1859). 

FROXTEXAO,  a  comity  of  Canada  West, 
boooddd  S.  bj  th«  river  St.  Lawrence,  near  its 
head  Is  LftkaOnttrio ;  area,  1,342  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1862,  30,735.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Grand 
Trunk  railway  of  Canada,  which  passes  Uirough 
Kingston,  the  connty  seat,  and  by  the  Rideaa 
canal,  which  has  a  tenninus  at  Uiat  city. 

FEONTIGNAO}  a  sweet  muaoat  wioo  made 
in  Frontignan,  in  the  departmsot  Hiranlt 
It  is  oftn-o  kinds,  white  and  rod,  and  if  aoagfee- 
able  table  wine. 

FROST.  By  fall  of  the  temperature  of  the 
air  to  the  freezing  point,  the  moisture  upon  the 
surface  of  the  earth  is  congealed,  and  appears 
in  the  form  of  icy  particles,  which,  as  well  as 
the  jihenomenon  itself^  are  de.'^ignated  as  frost. 
Continuance  of  low  temperature  causes  the 
fh>st  to  penetrate  into  the  Interior  of  plants 
and  further  and  further  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground ;  that  is,  the  moisture  is  converted 
Into  ice,  the  effect  of  which,  by  reason  of  it« 
increase  in  bulk,  is  to  bur.«t  the  fibres  of  the 
plant,  causing  more  or  less  injury,  according  to 
the  delicacy  of  its  organization,  and  the  quantity 
of  water  it  may  have  imbibed.  In  the  soil  a 
similar  result  takes  place  when  by  thawing  tlie 
aarthy  particles  are  freed  firom  the  binding 
jfffct  of  the  disseminated  ice;  and  when  in 
:lie  spring  the  frost  is  said  to  have  come  out 
}f  the  ground,  its  useful  effect  is  perceived  in 
he  finely  pulverized  state  to  which  it  has  re- 
Ittced  the  clods.  This  action  of  the  frost  ex- 
,«nd9  also  to  tlie  disintegration  of  the  rocky 
^t  rata,  and  it  is  found  to  be  amost  powerful  agent 
n  the  conversion  of  the  solid  materials  of  the 
;arth  to  the  condition  of  soil.  Tlie  water  pen- 
jtrating  into  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  and  there 
Veezing  bursts  off  the  layer.**,  sometimes  throw- 
ng  them  violently  to  a  distance  with  an  explo- 
ion,  as  if  they  had  been  blasted  with  powder. 
The  force  has  even  been  applied  as  a  mechanical 
power  for  splitting  rocks,  water  being  poured 
into  tho  Reams  and  allowed  to  freeze.  What  is 
called  white  or  hoar  frost,  which  is  seen  in  cool 
cnomings  covering  tho  ground  and  objects  ex- 
)oscd  to  the  weather,  is  frozen  dew,  formed 
when  the  air  is  not  so  cool  as  to  prevent  the  dew 
fhom  being  precipitated,  but  wnen  the  surfaces 
jpon  which  it  falls  have  been  reduced  by  radi- 
itlon  of  heat  (increased  often  by  rapid  evapora- 
:ion)  to  so  low  a  temperature  as  to  cause  it  to 
?ongeal.  Sometimes  the  frost  does  not  appear 
intil  after  the  sun  has  risen,  its  rays  havii^;  tho 
effect  to  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  surface 
or  a  time  by  increasing  the  evaporation.  (See 
Evaporation.)  A  bright  morning  sun  may 
;hns  agg^ravate  the  injurious  effects  of  frost  upon 
.•egetation.  To  protect  plants  from  frost,  it  is 
inoiigb  to  prevent  the  radiation  of  heat  from 


their  anrfkee;  Iviit  this  can  he  dmietrpoa  a  Small 

scale  only.  A  thin  covering  of  any  kind  of 
doth  spread  over  them  will  serve  to  check 
evaporatiop  and  the  diilling  effect  it  produceo. 
Black  frost  is  tho  effect  produced  when  plants 
are  frozen  by  congelation  of  the  moisture  with- 
in than  witiioutthe  appearsaee  of  congealed 
moisture  upon  their  external  surface. 

FROST,  William  Edward,  an  En^dish  paint- 
er, bom  in  Wandsworth,  Bnrrej,  InBept  1810. 
lie  commenced  his  career  a.s  a  portrait  painter, 
and  executed  in  the  course  of  14  jcars  upward 
ofSOO  picturesofthisdass.  In 1889  he  attempt 
ed  historical  composition,  and  his  "Prometheus 
Boand|"  exhibited  in  that  year,  Mined  the  gold 
medal  at  the  academy.  In  18481ie  won  a  prize 
of  £100  in  the  "Westminster  hall  competition  by 
his  cartoon  of  "  Una  alarmed  bj  the  Fawns  and 
Satyrs.**  He  thttnceforth  abttidoned  portrait 
painting,  and  Las  since  confined  lilm.seli  chiefly 
to  olaasical  sul^ectSi  or  those  soggwted  hj  Qt» 
poems  of  Spenser  and  IGlton. 

FROTUINGIIAK,  Nathaniel  Lanodok, 
D.D.,  au  Aiiu  rican  clergyman  and  poet,  bom  in 
Boston,  July  23, 1798.  He  was  gradnated  at 

Harvard  college  in  1811,  and  aftt  r  tkNidiini:;  in 
the  Boston  Latin  school  and  as  private  tutor, 
became  fai  1818  Instructor  In  rhetoric  and  ora- 
tory at  Harvard,  an  ofHco  which  he  was  the  first 
to  hold.  Meantime  he  porsued  the  study  of 
theology,  and  in  1816  was  ordained  pastor  of 
tlie  First  Congregational  church  in  Boston.  This 
charge  he  retained  till  ill  health  compelled  his 
re«gnation  of  it  in  18S0.  He  Is  the  anthor  of 
more  than  60  sermons,  published  occasionally, 
and  also  of  a  volume  of  Sermons  in  the  Order 
of  a  Twelvemonth**  (Boston,  1852X  none  of 
which  had  otherw'iso  appeared.  Uo  has  also 
contributed  many  articles  to  religious  periodt- 
cals,  chiefly  to  the  "  Ohristlan  Examiner.^'  While 
a  student  at  Cambridge  he  delivered  a  poem  at 
the  installation  of  President  Eurkland,  and  he 
subsequently  contributed  several  versions  from 
the  German  and  original  pooms  to  magazines. 
In  1855  a  collection  of  these  was  published  in 
Boston  under  the  title  of  "Metrical  Pieces, 
Translated  and  Original,"  which  are  distinguish- 
ed, as  well  as  his  prose  writings,  for  refinement 
of  sentiment  and  graceful  expression. 

FROTHING II AM,  Riohakd,  jr.,  an  Ameri- 
can historian,  journalist,  and  politician,  bom  in 
Oharlestown,  Mass.,  Jan.  81,  1812.  At  an 
early  ago  his  attention  was  turned  to  politics 
and  literature,  and  he  formed  a  connection 
witfi  tho  "Boston  Post,"  of  which  journal  be 
is  yet  one  of  the  proprietors,  as  well  as  its 
managing  editor,  and  the  chief  contributor  to 
its  colnmns;  Having  become  known  as  a  po- 
litical writer  and  speaker,  he  was  chosen  to 
the  Massachusetts  house  of  representatives  in 
1839  by  his  native  town,  where  he  has  always 
resided.  He  was  reelected  in  1840,  '42,  *49, 
and  *50.  He  was  during  each  of  these  terms 
a  prominent  member  of  the  house,  on  account 
01  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  parliament- 
aiy  kw  and  general  hiitoij.  In  18M  he  was 
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aomimted  far  tlie  offioo  of  repretenta^  In 

congress  by  tTio  democrats  of  the  (then)  4th 
district,  but  failed  of  an  election.  In  1851  be 
was  ft  delegttta  to  the  national  oonventioa  of 
the  dcmocrfliic  partr,  nnd  had  an  effective  part 
in  the  oieasnres  vrhich,  in  1853,  led  to  the 
nonrinftliOQ  tt  Qw.  Pierce  for  the  presidency. 
Mr.  Frothinpham  T:n=^  elected  one  of  the  dole- 
gates  from  Oharlestown  to  the  oonvration  call- 
ed in  1968  to  revise  the  oonstitirtfofi  of  Hassft' 
chnsetts.  Tie  took  an  active  part  in  the  debates 
of  that  body,  cspeciolly  on  the  subject  of  the 
jndiciary,  banking,  corporations,  the  qualifica- 
tion"; of  Voters,  tlie  frame  of  povornment,  the 
house  of  representatives,  and  the  militia.  For 
manj  years  be  baa  been  a  powerfU  wilter  on 
banking,  and  hh  opinions  with  regard  to  it  have 
been  sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  Massachusetts. 
In  1851,  and  in  the  two  following  years,  he 
filled  tlio  office  of  mayor  of  Charlestown,  and 
declined  a  4th  term,  llis  History  of  Charle*- 
town"  waapublii^ed  In  1848.  In  1849  nj)i>ear* 
ed  his  "Ilistorj'  of  f  !ic  Siege  of  Boston,  and  of 
the.  Battles  of  Lexington,  Conoordf  and  Bunker 
Bin,**  which  quickly  nassed  to  aaeonnd  edition. 
No  monograph  on  tno  American  rcvolntion 
has  greater  merit,  and  it  is  regarded  as  of  the 
highest  anAorftj  both  In  tliis  country  and  in 
Eiir.  jr.  Yt.  Frothingham  is  understood  to  be 
now  engaged  on  another  historical  woric  He 
if  a  memSisr  of  the  Ifassaebnaetta  historical  ao* 
ciety,  holding  in  it  the  office  of  treasurer,  whleh 
he  has  discharged  fix  several  years. 

FROUDE,  JAwm  AirraoNT,  on  English  his- 
torian, ascn  (  if  (!jc  l:\to  Archdeacon  Fronde,  born 
at  Dartington  rectoi7,  Totuesa,  Devonshire,  in 
1818b  In  1886  he  entored  Orld  college,  Oxford. 
He  took  his  degree  in  1840,  and  2  yeai-s  af\er  ob- 
tained the  dbaocellor's  prize  for  an  English  es- 
•ay,  and  waa  elected  fellow  of  Ihceter  ooHege. 

Mr.  Fri  '^ymj  atliy  with  the  liigli  r Inirch 

Tiews  which  tJien  prevailed  led  bim  to  entertain 
the  idea  of  studying  for  the  ministry ;  and  be 
proceeded  so  for  as  to  be  ordained  deacon  in 
1845.  But  he  never  undertook  any  clerical 
dnty,  and  toon  abandoned  theology  for  litera- 
ture. In  1847  ho  ]iublishcd  a  volume  of  slon'o.^, 
entiUed  ''The  Shadows  of  the  Clouds,"  and  m 
1849  ^The  Nemesia  of  IMth,"  a  w^  written 
but  gloomy  book,  the  tendency  of  wliich  is  to 
throw  doubt  on  the  nsoal  theories  of  revealed 
fdis^on.  Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  tliis 
book,  Mr.  Froudo  resigned  his  fellowship,  and 
waa  obliged  to  give  op  an  appointment  which 
he  bad  receivea  to  a  teacherriiip  in  Tasma- 
nia. For  2  or  3  yenra  ho  wrote  almo5;t  con- 
stantly for  "  Fraser's  Magazine"  and  the ''  West- 
adinter.  Beriew.'*  One  of  bfe  articles  in  the 
latter  on  the  book  of  T*  b  ba-  Vi  en  reprinted 
fak  a  separate  form.  1  n  1 656  the  first  2  volumea 
of  bit  **H{stor7  of  England  from  the  Fall  of 
Vdsey  to  the  Death  of  Elizabeth"  appeared, 
and  in  1858  the  8d  and  4th.  The  materials  for 
this  woric  are  mainly  derired  tnm  the  pnhlio 
documents  of  the  time,  and  the  bohlr,  ^  m mI 
•rigioalitj  v£  tlie  author'e  views  have  attracted 


mveh  ftttwtioii.  One  of  ita  naiksd  InImiIi 

an  elaborate  attempt  to  vindicate  the  npcbtion 
of  Henry  Vili. — Kiciiard  HrsKKLL,  brodierof 
the  preceding,  an  ardent  supporter  of  tb^Oli' 
ford  movement"  in  tlie  church  of  En|l«3<l  in  its 
earlier  stages,  born  March  25, 1803, 
1988.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  OM,^ 
1826  was  electa!  to  a  fellowship  in  Oriel  wl  ?*, 
and  8  years  after  was  ordained  by  the  btshop  at 
Oxford.   Four  Yolnmes  of  **Rem«ns,^  made 
of  eTtmrfi  from  his  journals,  oorrespcmdeiicc, 
and  w^itiugi*,  in  which  may  beseea  tlieam^ 
ty  and  sincerity  of  his  charaeter,  aod  tlieBtBMD 
tonJcnric^  of  the  Oxford  movement  ettr.  attbsl 
earlv  period,  were  pnUished  in  Loodoo  in  1^ 
FROZEN  OOEAK,  aterm  lomedmesanai* 
d  rioto  thnse  bodies  of  ^y■^U'r  near  tlie  poL-w- 

Sious  in  w  hich  vast  masses  of  ice  are  imi 
oating.   (See  AarABcnc,  and  Ascm) 
FRI^IT,  that  orgnn  nf  a  plant  which  ccIlt^?a 
the  seeds.  The  term  is  used  in  reference  tat^ 
hind  <^  plant  which  produces  seeds  ersaedib 

V:otlir=5,  ^vhirh.  if  nnt  trT;o  pood=,  nnswer  tbeesse 
end  in  reproducing  the  specicit.  Thus  the  orfi 
or  ca|Mule  of  a  moss,  the  apethecitnttS  a  Mo, 
the  per ithecium  of  a  fnnrrr';,  the  fp<jran'jjmo[ 
an  uga,  the  archegoniitm  of  a  fenvare  thefinte 
oftiieseseTerelraidaof plante.  TbeyMltfi 
flower,  v.-]iir'!i  in  t^e  centre  of  the  Wosob, 
itself  a  moditied  leaf,  folds  itself  ioto  a  Itofior 
chamber  called  the  OTarivm,  and  wta  lUi 
has  swelled  nnd  grown  to  maturity,  becooa 
tiie  fhiit.  Even  in  the  lowest  orders  of 
tables,  tbereia  something  anawerhigtotkiMl,* 
and  the  fruit  i-*  tliercforetlic  ripened  I  '.Jtl!.  Us 
shape  and  consistence  of  the  fruit  ^enid  be  de- 
pendent on  the  natore  of  the  ^stil;  botif  I 
differs,  the  caupcs  are  to  he  referrwl  to  eiyo:- 
sion,  devek^ment,  or  anppressioa  of  ^sk  iAr> 
tieolarportionaofit  The  term  lhdt,ioco(nnic& 
language,  and  in  hortietiltural  books,  rigiiifi«tli« 
matnred  envelopes  of  the  seeds,  such  st  tki{>- 
ple,  [lear,  peach,  nuts,  Ac. ;  hot  fai  botJBJ,  • 
we  have  set  n,  tlic  term  is  more  extcn5iTe,iiid 
at  the  same  time  more  natand.  The  frtiii,  tlA 
being  the  ripene<l  pistil,  we  aboidd  expect  tow 
pomo  trace  of  this  iiinm  the  frnit ;  aju!  Mith  i?tl? 
case,  even  in  those  fruits  Qsoalbr  called  stvd^  ^ 
grains,  as  the  withered  irfllcy  fbrsad  oo  Io<Su 
corn,  or  the  remwns  of  the  ?ninmtt  of  il  c  1  ™ 
on  the  triangular  grains  of  the  sedge  grfe»4 
which  are  also  seen  In  the  withered  eye  of  ^ 
aj)pk\  Some  of  the  most  juicy  of  the  pQ^F? 
finiits,  according  to  horticultural  notneDclat^J 
are  merely  the  calyx  monstrously  devdopw, 
and  in  the  apple,  quince,  pear,  and  the  liKt',  '>  ■ 
hulls  contaimng  tne  soeds  are  the  csrpeli^ 
OTwhnn  and  ita  oeDa.  The  ripeoed  o^*^ 
thus  chanped,  bears  the  title  of  pericarr, 
composed  of  3  kTcrs,  readily  eeen  in  lh« 
where  the  skin  Is  the  epirarp,  the  pwp»W 
snrcooarp,  and  the  stone  k  tlie  eniLvaiT.  ^ 
seed  is  still  within,  and  forms  the  kerodrf 
the  stone.  Even  tiiiese  dtstinctleBsdo  nota* 
ill  riii  fruits  which  have  pericarp.il  C'Vi''^ 
at  firstj  &r  they  may  be  all  fascd  iatouDoiiW^ 
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form  snT>staDce,  as  in  the  not,  hardening  into  a  asjluma,  and  infirmaries  of  the  United  Kngdom. 

-woody  shell :  for  example^  the  hazel  nut  and  Ko  priBoner  who  had  onoe  been  imder  their 

aeorn.    Fraits  are  dirided  into  two  etasMs,  superiotendeiioe  was  allowed  ever  to  be  lost 

simple  and  multiple.    The  simple  air  the  result  Br^lit  of.    Those  under  scntonco  of  transport- 

of  one  tiower,  as  the  apple,  dso. ;  the  multiple  atiuu  werci  supplied  with  religioos  boolu,  and 

•re  the  resalt  of  several  flowera,  aa  the  trine*  a  more  fiivorahle  treatment  of  them  waaobtained 

ni»plo,  where  each  cvc  or  pip  heara  on  if  ^  ni:m-  from  surce^sive  ministries.   From  1837  to  1842 

luit  some  trace  of  the  pistil^  and  the  entire  flower  Mrs.  ¥rj  made  several  journeys  in  Franco  and 

•pikes  have  grown  together  Into  a  fleshy  mass,  la  sortibem and  eentral Europe,  visiting  prisons, 

FRY,  Er.izABETn,  an  English  philanthropist,  and  expounding  her  phins  of  iinpruveincut  to 

born  in  Bramerton,  near  Norwich,  l£ay  21, 1780,  the  public  authoritieSi   The  baroa  do  Gerando 

died  in  BamMate,  Oet.  19, 1846.  8be  waa  the  waa  her  oompanion  thrangh  the  hospttala  of 

daughter  of  John  Gnmey,  a  wealthy  merchant  Paris.   The  poet  Crabbo  addressed  to  her  the 

and  hauker  of  Norwich,  and  one  of  her  broibera  lines,  which  appear  ako  iu  his   Haid*8  Story" : 
was  the  anUior  J.  J.  Gnrney.  The  liuiiilT  b»> 

longed  to  the  society  of  Frienda,  but  did  not  Onw  I  beheld  «  wife, »  mother,  go 

J."       *_£        A          _            ^Ti!  To  Kioomy  scenes  of  wrctchedneM  Biia  wo« ; 

adhere  strictly  to  the  usages  of  the  sect  eitnw  sbo  wui.'ht  hor  way  throtiKh  «ii  thintr*  vit^  aiiAtat<» 

in  dress,  language,  or  ioaial  habits.  Elizabeth  -Au'i  maiii'  .i  iiri^mi  a  rriigjixi;  pi.^co ; 

-with  her  P  sisters  dresaed  and  conversed  gayly,  ^^f^^j^'^f^^^^^jlf^^^ 
and  took  part  in  many  of  the  social  amusements 

Norwich,  wMeh  th»  even  introdaeed  into  Bh»  was  greatly  aided  In  her  arduous  bbors  br 

Earlham  hall,  her  father' country  residenee^  an  exquisitely  sweet  and  soothing  voioe,  w  hicn 

At  the  age  of  17  she  visited  London  Sn  the  st  onoe  subdued  the  most  intractable  nature. — 

height  of  the  season,  attended  theatres  and  the  See  "  Memoirs  of  Elizabeth  Fry,  with  Extracts 

op  rn,  m?uk  arqiiaintwic©  with  Mrs.  Inchbald,  from  her  Journals  and  Letters;  edited  by  Two 

Amelia  Opie,  and  Dr.  Wolcot  (Peter  Pindar),  of  her  DaMhters"  (2  vols.,  Loudon,  1847). 

sad  took  eapeflisl  deUght,  as  she  herself  says,  m  FBY,  wiixtAX  IIenrt^  an  American  com-  • 

"scandal  and  grand  company."   In  1798  an,  poser  and  journalist,  bom  m  Philadelithia,  Aug. 

American  Quaker,  William  8avery,  who  was  1815.   His  father,  William  Fry,  was  ])ro[)rietor 

travellhig  in  England  on*  a  religions  mission,  of  the   National  Oazette"  newspaper  of  Philap 

preaohed  in  t!u  Friends'  ncftin'r  hon«e  at  Nor-  delphia.  Tlie  son  was  educated  in  his  native  city 

wUHu   The  assembly  consisted  uf  about  200  per-  and  at  Mount  St.  Mary's  college,  Emmitsburg, 

sons,  among  whom  were  the  7  Karlham  ladles,  Ifd.  His  apdtodefor  musical  acquirements  wss 

and  Snvrrv '.vns  nstanished  and  pained  to  find  very  early  apparent,  and  his  studies  in  this  direo- 

himself  in  presence  of  the  gayest  company  of  tion  were  guided  by  Mr.  Leopold  Meignen.  His 

Quakers  be  had  ever  seen.  Asjbe  laraeoted  in  first  orchestral  productions  were  4  overtures  per- 

discourse  the  departure  of  the  ancient  ]Aa\n-  formed  by  the  philharmotiic  .'-ocicty  of  Philadel- 
ness  and  gravity  of  the  sect,  Elizabeth  was  pro-  phia  in  18S5,  for  whiuli  tLt$  composer  received  an 
foondlj  Sfflbofced,  and  snhaeqoent  ^soonrses  and  nonorary  medal  from  the  society.  The  Bridal 
conversations  ^virh  the  preacher  contributed  to  of  Danure"  and  "  Aurelia,"  his  first  two  operas, 
her  change  to  the  strict  piety  and  usages  of  a  have  never  been  represented^  although  selections 
''l^atn  Friend.**  In  1800  Ae  was  married  to  Jo>  from  them  have  been  given  m  concerts,  lectures, 
seph Fry,  whose  family  belonirerl  to  tfic  «trictscr-  (fc'v  Tn  l^Z'J  lie  liecamo  regularly  cnnnectcd 
tion  <^  the  Quakers,  oud  she  afterward  resided  with  the  JSatiuual  Gazette."  In  1844  ho  was 
in  London,  till  in  1809  she  removed  to  FIssIboC  engaged  as  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  "  Ledger" 
house,  Essex.  In  1810  she  bccrimo  :i  minister  when  the  native  American  riots  raged.  He 
among  the  Quakers,  and  in  18ia  made  her  first  afterward  wrote  for  the  Philadelphia  "  Sun." 
visit  to  Newgate  prison,  where  die  witnessed  In  1845  the  opera  of  Leonora*'  was  written 
assriy  800  women  crowded  toprctber  in  ragsaud  by  him  for  the  Sognin  troupe,  and  was  pro- 
flltii,  without  bedding,  and  sulTeriog  aU  the  duced  in  June  of  that  year  at  the  Uhcstnot 
nrivalkos  and  neglect  of  the  o9d  priun  system^  street  theatra.  An  Itslian  Torrfon  was  per* 
Hi  r  liv  liest  sympathies  wore  awakened,  and  formed  in  the  spring  of  1S58  at  the  ncadomy 
she  supplied  them  with  clothing,  and  did  all  that  of  music  in  New  York.  In  1846  Mr.  Fry  visited 
was  tnra  in  ber  power  to  ameitorate  their  eon-  Europe,  and  remained  there  6  years,  reridinf 
flitinn.  After  several  other  vi.-its  in  she  cliiofly  in  Paris,  and  corresponding  with  the 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  school  aud  mauufao-  New  York  Tribune,"  the  Philadelphia  "  Led- 
tovy  witilin  the  prison,  organised  a  ladies*  a8So>  ger,"  and  other  newspapers.  Mr.  rrj  retam- 
ciation  fir  tfin  refr)rni!Lt!i  111  of  the  prisoners,  and  cd  to  Amcrira  in  1852.  In  the  s.'^me  year 
thenceforward  devoted  ail  her  eawfpM  to  the  he  delivered  in  New  York  a  series  of  10  loo- 
promotion  of  prison  Tclbrm.  Within  a  few  tnrea  on  the  history  of  mn^  Two  new  erm- 
years  she  personally  inspect.:  d  prisons  in  many  phonies,  "The  Breaking  Heart"  and  "A  Day 
parts  of  Great  Britain,  extending  the  improve-  in  the  Country,"  were  n^'ritten  as  iUustra- 
ments  which  had  alrvadj  bean  introdnced  into  ttons  far  these  leotnres  by  Mr.  Fry.  Tliesei 
Newgate,  and  instituting conimit tees  fnr  vi-iting  with  two  other  symj^honies,  "Santa  Clan^^"  and 
female  prisoners.  Her  iniluence  was  apparent  Cbilde  Harold,"  wore  also  soon  after  played 
in  mostoTthe  gaols,  honssicf  oomotim,  nnitio  by  M.  JnlUon^  orehestra  in  vsrions  parts  of  tha 
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United  States.  Mr.  Fr|'s  next  oompoettton  was  Hamboldt  and  Bom^and,  and  fini  knova  it 

tbe  wmAo  to  an  «d«  wmtoii  ftr  the  opeetDs  of  Soglatid  fa  lM8b  The  omyiiibms  Mb  ff. 

tho  great  industrial  exlal  ition  at  New  Yonc  in  rnrymhiflora,  J{mz  and  PaTonl  lias  sotMvhit 

1853.   His  last  published  musical  woric  waa  a  4-auglea  branchesi  opposite,  petiolst^  obkM' 

i6itete<Jfoiir,oompofledi]il8SSwtUiAinoNhe»-  ]aooeolat^diiioafeeB««lea(vea;  ttwfowsnin 

tral  and  vocal  score  for  perfornifirioc  at  the  New  2  inches  lonp',  scarlet,  and  hanfr  rlorn  inl-eaad- 

York  aoademy.  Bis  most  recently  performed  fnl corymbs;  anele^^t BlimbabooHfctilu|h, 

works  ai«  tomo  TioliB  qoartatlea.  Slnoehia  TO'  mIIto  of        dbwi  OliiiMao  tod  Itm  f! 

turn  from  Europe  Mr.  Fry  has  been  attached  to  fvlfjn^f^  a  Mexican  sperie^  is  somewlut  b-mr^r, 

tho  staff  of  the  Kev  York  ^  Tribune."  He  has  and  of  inagnificient  proportious.  TUe 

dso  beooine  faMmB  at  a  poUtkttl  orator,  aad  aa  fabbria  (jPTs^fawasiiit)  not  lafrcqoently  itaiM 

a  popular  lecturer  on  raiscellaneous  sTibjecUj.  a  hciglit  of  15  feet ;  its  bmnrbes  areraooth^tbt 

FUOUS,  or  FuoBsiua,  LxoarHxKu,  a  German  kavea  disposed  in  whorls  of  threes,  OTsl-dblg^i 

1>otan)ttuM  pliyrfeiaii,  bom  to  W«mding,8fr»-  MNniilDated  at  both  ends,  petioltts,  quits  » 

bia,  Jan.  17, 1501,  died  May  10, 1666.  He  studied  tire  the  panklo  terminal,  triclicton  ni:?.  cewlj 

at  Erfurt  aiad  Ingolstadr,  adopted  the  doctrines  naked ;  the  oalyx  fanne l-shaned,  with  Uw lobti 

of  Lather,  beoame  In  ISSOprofessorofmedielfie  ovate-oente^  a^eadingly  reflesed,  as  m  tb 

at  Ingolstadt,  nncl  in  l.'i^S  fir>t  pbysiri.m  to  the  the  petals:  a  native  nf  Mexico.    THa  grac^fo! 

inai:graTeof  Ampach,aud  held  the  chair  of  med>  fuchsia  {F.  ffraeilitif  lAadiej)  ha»  thebradici 

Idne  at  Tftbli^reii  fran  10W  till  his  deadi.  He  finely  pubescent,  lea^  oppesHe,  nsotl,  si 

contributed  much  toward  overthrowing  the  au-  long  petioles ;  tlie  flowers  witti  convolott,  iv- 

tbority  of  tbiC  Arab  physicians  and  to  restoring  tnae  calvx,  lob€»  of  a  acarkt  o^,  and  tk jw- 

the  'OreefcatohDlior.  As  a  botanist  be  eorreetea  tals  purple.  There  are  oUien^  at  one  tiaisHl 

many  current  errors  in  tlie  nninenc  laturo  of  esteemed,  Rurh  a*;  P.  cort  ka,  F.  maemtmmt, 

idanta.  An  American  plant,  the  /uchtia^  bears  F.  gUbota^  F.  exwrtioata^  low  sbrabs  fit  kt 

uanaaie.  Rewrote  a  great  nnmberof  meffleal  betiding  ont  to  open  grooM  in  Vtm  mnm\ 

and  botnniral  work;*,  of  which  the  most  impor-  others  6  and  8  feet  high,  and  otlic:^  still  from 

tut  is  a  i^wtoria  <!^<»t7>ium  (foL  Basel,  1642).  18  to  16  feet,  such  as  the  apetaknii  fsi^ 

FUCHSIA,  popuhirly  (»Jled  Eardmiv,  a  (/!  apf  f<x2(S,  Rob  and  FavonX  and  It  artif» 

^omi?;  of  oni;i:nental  and  very  ghowy  plants,  Cin>\    It  w  ould  be  difUcult,  if  not  impoisibl?.  to 

belungiug  to  the  natural  order  of  onagraoeiB.  determine  at  ihb  time  from  what  sootM  tbe 

BO^  * " 


The  TOwera  of  the  Ibebsia  ba^  the  tnbe  of  the  present  highly  reputed 

calyx  drawn  out  and  4-cleft  a  the  apex ;  within  tained ;  yet  j>rubably  tho  species  re  brire 

there  are  4  petals  of  a  different  color,  8  stamens,  and  briefly  described,  and  which  were  aaoBg 

and  a threaolike pistil.  Hie  firaitis  a4>TaIved,  tbe  ftvt  known  to  Europe,  were  thspsiarti 

4-celled,  many-seeded  berr}',  which  is  ovate-  A  writer  in  the  "  Gardener^  ICazsgine"  (Lob- 

J (lobose  or  oblong  in  shape.   The  species  are  don)  tbinka  that  many,  at  the  tin»e  of  Idiotn- 

ow  flhrabi^  having  tnnally  opporite  Mtrea,  the  nnnlealion,  maj  have  oome  ften  W.  mim 

flowers  borne  upon  single  axillary  pedicels,  and a/ ^'r("?c«M,  as  ho  fonrul  on  eip«iu«al 

though  sometunes  they  are  disposed  to  racemes  that  oertiou  speeiea  mingle  freely,  sod  tint 

at  the  ends  of  the  branebea.  Ferikapa  the  bis-  other  ^leoiea  do  not  The  taller-growoog  kisii 

tory  of  no  other  ^reenhonse  plant  presents  so  are  frcouently  trained  to  sin ^^le  ^ terns,  aiidiAm 

many  interesting  itema  as  do  the  dumges  pro-  superb-loolung  otyeota  fx  tbe  ooosemtttj. 

daeed  by  tlie  bybridlitog  and  rearing  <»f  new  The  late  Ifr.  Downing,  to  hii  **LsttM  ^ 

Tarieties  of  th i  h  elegant  flower.   London,  in  his  England,"  speaks  of  "  fuchsias  grown  like  staa3- 

**£noyolop»dia  of  Plants"  (1829),  gives  only  4  ard  rosea  to  a  wonderful  siae,  with 

apeoiea  and  a  stogie  variety ;  and  to  bb  **  Ar-  etema  !•  feet  bigh,  and  branching  iotopiii' 

lioretnra  and  Fruticetum'^  (1844)  ha  gives  SI  ing  and  dependent  heads,  covered  vith  tot- 

species.   A  writer  in  the   Fenny  Cyclopswlia**  deat  flowers."  He  thoiuht  the  i'.  toni^ 

(supplement)  esnneratea  00  qieoiea  aa  the  nnm>  among  many  kinds,  waa  vbm  flneat  aort  for  thii 

ber  described ;  and  the  flower  catalogues  of  the  treatment.    C»M  plants  w  hich  have  fiowrtJ 

present  time  (1869)  furnish  double  the  number  can  be  taken  up  on  approach  of  fmA,  »d 

fit  the  ethoioest  Tarieties  only.  For  many  years  kept  through  the  winter  in  tatibsr  dry  asodiD 

the  only  kind  known  in  the  United  States  was  any  cellar  >\  liieh  di      not  freeze;  and  wba 

the  F.  ((Kcinea  frgm  Chili,  ooflMidered,  not  more  planted  out  in  May  in  good  soil,  ia  scMDSiMat 

tiian  20  years  ago,  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  ahady  pboe,  they  wiH  prove  grsit  miiwiirt* 

plants,  coiispicuouh  for  its  axillary  and  drooping  gardens.   Tho  taller  kinJs,  wliich  hare  been 

flowers,  with  scarlet  calyx  and  violel-oolored  kepttotbegre^oose,  turned  out  ofthdrpw 

petals.  We  have  loafe  right  of  thia  older  ktod  into  tbe  border,  wooH  perhaps  do  bsMvw 

in  collections.   The  small-leaved  fuchsia  (F.  and  cuttings  put  in  for  l>li  n iin;>r  plants  on  tw 

microphylld)  has  pubescent  braaobei^  with  op>  previous  summer,  making  thrifty  yoong^^ 

posited  small,  elliptic-oblong,  aentiili  toothed,  aro  very  ele^t  when  trnnadfereiitdoorbk» 

glabrous,  slightly  ciliated  leaves;  the  flowers  sominp.  Tito  larger-flowered  sorts  are ooiuiii^f^' 

have  a  scarlet  iwyx  and  deep  red  petals,  bios-  preferable  though  manj  of  thesmslhff-flo'^^ 

fomingftnm  JanetoSepCemhar.  ItwaafiMUkd  aw  encaewngly  graoiia  id  wd^aeiir  pot  f» 

oatheTokantotnoniiftato  Jendtotolbii^  tare.  Bomm  Tnriatlii  hiiynlwgi  iMH  MP*" 
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and  Bcarlet-corolled  blooms,  and  are  nnsorpfts««- 
iid ;  others  of  equal  size  have  rosy  calyxes ;  and 
by  freak,  the  colors  have  become  reversed,  the 
corolla  being  vliit  '  instead  of  the  calyx,  which 
Is  red  or  scarleL  As  yut  such  kinds  Ijuvo  poor, 
we^k,  and  iongnificaot  stcmiiy  Ibliage,  and  hab- 
its, and  are  cultivated  more  as  objects  of  curi- 
osity than  of  value.  Even  approaches  to  striped 
flowers  are  being  made ;  and  in  fine,  saoh  is  the 
propensity  to  eport  in  the  fuchsia,  that  almost 
any  kind  may  in  time  bo  anticipated.  Indeed 
the  fiioiUtj  with  which  the  different  sorts  im- 
prcgnate  each  other  and  produce  showy  flowers 
from  now  ficedlingg,  tlio  result  of  tho  union,  has 
ottosed  the  fuchsia  to  take  rank  with  the  gera- 
niums in  floriculture. — The  uses  of  these  plants 
3cem  to  be  as  yet  very  hinited.  The  wood  of 
F.  eoeekua  Is  vaed  in  Chili  to  make  a  black 
coloring  raatt^r;  and  the  leaves  and  branches 
are  used  for  some  kiuds  of  modioino.  The  ber- 
ries of  F.  mierophylla  are  very  sweet.  TboM 
of  F.  excortieata,  a  native  of  New  Zealand,  are 
greedily  eaten  by  swiuc ;  and  so  sweet  are  they 
when  ripe,  that  attempts  have  been  made  to  In* 
tmduce  the  speoiM  into  oUwr  fimikr  ngions  at 
a  sagar  plant. 

FUCUS  (Gr.  ^KO(,  a  sea  weed),.*  gonna  of 
marine  plants  included  with  other  irenera  in  the 
cojntnoa  name  algas.  Its  relatiims  have  already 
been  described,  and  some  of  the  species  named, 
in  the  article  At.q-k.  Beside  living  species  of 
fuci,  there  are  others  of  pwticular  interest  from 
the  oocnrrence  of  their  loiril  remains  in  the  most 
\ncient  stratified  rocks,  ae'wv'iated  with  those  of 
^e  oldest  forms  of  animal  life,  also  marine,  to 
irhich  they  no  doabt  served  as  nutriment.  They 
&re  abundantly  met  with  in  the  sandstones  of 
Lhe  Appalachians,  covering  the  Borfaceof  the 
«labs  with  irregnlarly  shap^  ridgM.  The  flag- 
stones obtained  from  the  Portage  gronp  of  the 
New  York  system  so  abound  with  them,  thAt 
the  Hairfb  aio  seen  in  every  village  here  tlMM 
«ton<*«!  nre  used  for  tho  sidewalks.  They  are 
nariicularlv  noted  in  tho  streets  of  Geneva,  N. 
Y.  (Soo '  Hall's  »  Geology  of  New  York,"  p. 
242.)  Tijo  fossil  fuci  of  the  lho«t  ancient 
formations,  according  to  A.  Brongniart,  are 
most  neorly  reUted  to  oxbting  ^mcIm,  wfaioh 
belong  to  tropical  climates;  but  the  forms  of 
tnariue  vegetation  found  fossil  in  tho  rocks  of 
the  Moondify  and  tertiary  formation  resemble 
those  now  living  in  t<^TT-ipornto  oliraates. — ^The 
living  species  of  fuci  found  about  the  islaads  off 
tho  aouthern  extremity  of  Bonth  Amerioa  ore 
90  remarkable  as  to  deserve  particnlar  notlt  o. 
rhcj  grow  up  from  deeply  sunken  rocks,  and 
spreaa  over  the  surface  of  tho  ocean,  preeenUng 
the  appearance  of  extensively  inundated  mead- 
ows. Bbips  penetrate  with  difficulty  through 
tho  obetructions  they  present.  The  stems  grow 
very  rapidly,  and  havo  been  known  to  attain 
the  length  of  700  feet;  Lamouroux  describes 
them  as  even  exceeding  600  feet  Dr.  J.  D. 
Hooker,  in  the  "Botany  of  the  Antarctic  Voy- 
age of  U.  M.  Discovery  Ships  Erebus  and  Terror, 
in  tho  Teon  188»-*48,**  gim  ta  hitmtiiig  ao- 


connt,  amonc:  oi'tprfl,  of  t  he  two  gigantic  sped^ 
Lem/nia  jucaetui  and  tiio  macrosygtu.  Seen 
tnm  the  anrihoe  in  sailing  over  them,  they  ap- 
p*»nr  like  proves  of  troes,  their  stems  from  8  to 
10  inches  lu  <^'id  the  branches  of  tho 

ftnner  species  spreading  out  and  diridtog  into 
sprays,  from  which  the  leaves  are  suspended. 
Covered  with  parasitic  alg®,  and  with  numerous 
species  of  adhering  shell-B^,  as  the  chitons  and 
pfttcil;i\  ;iTi.l  many  Crustacea  and  radiata  swarm- 
iiii^  aiiiong  their  tangled  roots,  while  fish  of  dif- 
ferent species  are  seen  darting  through  their 
foliage,  they  remind  one  of  the  coral  reefs  of 
tropical  Their  stems  strewed  upon  the 

beeohes  appear  like  driftwood,  and,  as  they  de* 
C8T,  exhale  an  almost  insuflferable  wlnr  like  that 
of  putrid  cabbage.  The  macronysiu  i»  a  single 
stem,  without  branches;,  vegetating  upon  rooka 
in  waternot  oxceedingS  or  10  nifhotns  in  (l<::^pth  { 
but  when  swept  away  fn  in  thk  se,  iL  atuiches  it- 
self to  rocks  40  fathonis  b<  I  n.-  tho  surfaoe,  and 
then  elongates  itself  indetinitely.  It  seen 
upon  tlie  beaches  rolled  up  by  tho  waves  ia 
groat  atrands  larger  than  a  man*8  body,  entan« 
gled  one  with  another.  The  hnrbor-?  alwut  the 
Falkland  islands.  Cape  Iloni,  aud  Kerguelea 
Land,  are  so  filled  with  it  that  boats  can  hardly 
be  forced  through.  The  gulf  weed  is  a  species 
of  fucus  (JP.  natam).  It  is  found  floating  m  the 
Gulf  stream,  and  in  the  great  tracts  of  the  At* 
lantic  ocean  colled  tho  ^rnuso  sea  is  collected 
as  iu  the  whirl  of  a  vast  eddy.  It  is  this  aea| 
presenting  boundless  Helds  of  floating  woedSi 
that  gave  alarm  to  the  sailors  of  Columbus,  who 
feu«d  they  might  never  escape  from  its  en- 
tanglements. The  fboi  aro  remarkable  among 
vegetables  for  the  largo  amount  of  inorganic 
matter  or  ash  they  afford.  It  is  from  this  ash 
that  the  prindpal  supply  of  the  oerlMmato  of 
sofJi  of  com moroe,  called  soda  ash,  hw  until  re- 
cently been  obtained.  Dr.  Thomson  states  that 
ibognlf  weed,  which  he  calls /SSor^oMumvifj^^Mn^ 
contiin'^  22.58  per  cent,  of  o-^h  ;  thQ podina p<ih 
xonic^  alter  drying,  84.76  per  cent.  Tber  also 
yield  iodide  of  sodram,  and  various  salts  of  IfaoML 
magnesia,  soda,  and  potash.  Along  tho  coast  of 
the  British  ial^  specially  on  the  shores  of  Ayr- 
shire, the  plants  are  oolleeted  in  largo  qnaniitisa 
after  storms.  Th oy  form  a  valuable  manure,  and 
on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  the  poorer  classes 
are  almost  entirely  dependent  npon  this  material 
for  the  cultivation  of  tljoir  potntoc.  It  isoar* 
ried  to  Gal  way  from  blyue  Head,  60  to  60m.dis* 
tant,  and  is  then  convojod  aonMomes  80  m.  into 
tilt' iiitoriur.  It  is  used  raw  as  a  top  drc^^in::, 
and  tho  ash  for  the  under  crop.  The  plant  also 
servos  as  a  ftiel  for  the  poorer  people,  and  is 
sometimes  cooked  for  tho  food  cnlled  dulse. 
Long  before  it  was  known  to  contain  iodine  it 
was  esteemed  a  purifier  of  the  blood  and  efllcar> 
ciong  in  warding  oflF  or  curing  scorbutic  or 
glandular  aflfections.  The  Icelanders  also  use 
different  apecies  of  the  fuons  Ibr  food.  Tho 
plants  are  washed  in  fresh  water,  then  dried, 
when  they  ^ve  out  a  white  powdenr  sulwtaooe 
callad  swoet  Mid  pthrttwi^  This  la 
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eoll^ied  and  packed  av>aj  ia  tight  casks,  and 
is  afterward  eaten  with  milk,  fish,  or  rye  floor. 
Cattle  rtkI  slioop  are  said  to  he  very  fond  of  tliis 
subi^toQcc.  Carrngeeii  moss  uud  tho  edlUe  binL»' 
nests  an  derived  from  fucL  Bromine  and  io- 
dine are  prepared  from  its  ash  or  lelp. 

FUEGO.   See  Tbbba  del  Fceoo. 

FtTEL  (Fr./eUy  fire,  contracted  from  Sp.Jiuff^, 
Lat  /octu,  fireplace),  the  material  used  for 
prodacing  heat  by  combustion.  The  term  is 
commonly  applied  only  to  substances  oriipnallj 
derived  fr^>!u  tbo  growlli  of  plants,  as  wood,  peat, 
charcoal,  coke,  and  th^  various  kinds  of  mineral 
coal.  Even  thus  limited,  it  m^ht  fnoperly  in- 
clude the  inflamnuiblo  gases,  which  are  u^d  of 
late  for  tha  sake  of  the  heatcenerated  by  their 
eembostkm.  The  oUe,  animal  fat,  wax,  aloidiolt 
^tOf  are  to  Fomc  extent  employed  for  the  same 

girpote,  and  might  be  treated  as  epecieeof  fuel, 
ut  in  thepraaent  article  reference  will  1m  made 
only  to  the  nintcrials  included  in  tho  popular  use 
of  the  term ;  and  these  we  propose  to  treat  only 
in  relation  to  their  comparative  values  as  articles 
of  fuel,  referring  for  further  details  respecting 
each  to  its  own  place  in  this  work. — Some  kind 
flf  fnel  bee  always  been  an  article  of  prime  ne- 
cessity to  man,  nt  Icn-^t  from  tlio  time  wLen  ho 
beoan  to  prepare  bis  food  by  tho  heat  of  fire,  or 
bad  learned  to  pxiae  its  comfortable  warmth  in 
tho  cold  of  winter.  His  dependence  npon  it  is 
shown  by  the  substitutes  he  makes  use  of  in 
passing  through  tbe barren  wastes  left  bynetore 
without  fuel  or  "water.  TIio  dung  of  tlio  ramel, 
dried  in  the  sun,  is  gathered  for  fuel ;  and  in 
parte  of  Oblna  and  other  eastern  oonntrlea,  the 
dung  of  cows  nnd  horses  is  collected  ami  mixed 
into  balls,  with  dust  of  coal,  refuse  vegetable 
matters,  and  clay;  theao bolls  are  an  arttde  of 
traffic,  and  in  China  arc  transported  tiy  on  the 
canals  to  distant  places.  As  man  gained  experi- 
enoe  in  the  properties  and  uses  of  the  materials 
around  hini,  t!iv>  jii  olicntions  of  fuel  to  supply  his 
increased  wauts  were  greaUv  multiplied.  By 
means  of  it  clay  was  eonTerted  into  better  bricks 
tiian  those  baked  in  thesnn,  1  imestono  was  bu rned 
Ibr  cement,  and  the  orea  were  made  to  nve  up 
the  Tdnabie  metals  they  held  eoneealeu;  and 

tho  snlicpqiTcnt  treatment  of  tliosc  for  obtaining 
the  articles  they  were  fitted  to  produce  was  also 
wholly  dependent  on  tbe  use  of  fbel.  So  ftmn 
tho  fruits  .if  tho  field  \s'ero  obtained  by  various 
proce^^a,  dependent  on  the  combustion  of  fueL 
new  prodoeta,  the  oontinned  preparaliai  d 
which  adds  not  a  littlo  to  its  vulue.  }^ni  the 
modem  discovery  of  its  being  the  most  avail- 
aUe  aooMo  of  moUTo  power  has  gtven  to  it  a 
new  importance  hardly  inferior  to  that  derived 
from  its  other  uses,  causing  it  to  contribute  more 
than  all  the  other  mooroes  of  nati<ms  to  tbdr 
wealth  and  i)rosi)er5ty.  Tho  questions  then  of 
its  supply  and  must  economical  application  are 
of  the  highest  interest^Its  original  aonrae,  as 
already  stated,  is  vefjetable  prowth ;  but  although 
the  provisions  of  nature  are  such  that  tbe  ma- 
leriak  that  supply  this  «an  never  M-^inaamnoh 
as  tbe  prodocta  of  the  deeajor  oomboslion  of 


ail  vegetable  as  well  as  animal  bodieiintU 
food  or  the  growing  forests,  iw«pkttinM|^  ftab 

leaves  by  the  four  -w  inds  of  heaven,  wliitlilaiT^ 
gathered  them  up  from  all  qoorten— ftill  tiki 
amroal  growth  is  m>  widely  diatribntid,  thit  Hbt 
portion  available  for  the  wnnt?  of  irsij  «-,n!J 
not  long  prove  su&ci<.'nt.  The  diidckofj  bsupij 
sapplied  by  the  vast  stores  of  fud  Isid  qtfroaire' 
mote  ages  in  btnls  (^f  mineral  coal  TLoudif  ,»*e 
nro  by  no  me^s  inexhaustible,  their  esteut  ii 
[  [M  1  to  be  snfilcient  to  josfifyanliiaMVMi 
them  for  many  hundred  years  to  <»me,wlai 
we  may  safely  trust  that  the  need  of  mmut 
supplies  of  fuel  will  no  longer  be  Mtbif  Ma,  gr 
will  be  furnished  from  some  other  mm  k 
which  we  are  now  ignoranL   Wood,  the  taoa 
universally  known  rariety  of lhd,pr(flent<Mr 
in  forms  and  qualities  varying  with  the  trK, 
and  to  some  extent  with  tho  part  of  this  from 
whieh  it  ia  obtained.   It  is  made  up  of  ferenl 
compounds — the  woody  tissue  or  lienin. 
sap,  and  tho  alkaline  and  earthy  matters  wbi<i 
remain  after  combostion  as  its  ash.  It  tlso  con- 
tains a  variable  proportion  of  water.  The  first 
two  named  are  its  combustible  ingredient^  b{im 
which  its  value  as  fuel  depends;  and  sf  ttM 
tlio  lignin  is  of  chief  importance,  often  consti- 
tuting in  thoroughly  dried  wood  Ha  per  ceoi 
or  more  of  its  weight   Tet  it  is  not  the  ioips- 
dient  which  gives  to  the  wood  its  (Ii»'.ioctin 
character,  except  so  for  as  this  dtfM>iHL>  oa  ia 
density,  for  pore  lignin,  freed  from  thetnattm 
soluble  in  water,  olcohol,  or  alk;ilk>.  i>  of  nni- 
form  composition  iu  all  woods  and  ktivi-a.  He 
sap  and  the  matters  it  brings  with  it  differ  in 
tho  different  woods;  on  those  of  tho  pitxtfun- 
ily  tbo  sap  bestows  their  resinous  properties, 
on  the  oak  its  tannin,  Ac,  and  on  tiie  bcAch  sad 
hircli  tho  peculiar  extractive  mntters  vhich& 
Uti«uish  these.  Its  composition  is  not  mteriaHj 
different  in  the  proportions  of  carbon,  hrdrom 
and  oxygen  from  tbatc  f  T !  1 1  lignin ;  but Vi*  ir- 
rangement  of  these  ekmcuia  is  such  astoproJnw 
a  variety  of  compounds  of  different  propertki 
Its  proportion  is  small  in  tho  mass  of  the  wood, 
and  is  yariaWe  in  the  different  seasons.  In  ^ 
s|ning  it  flows  flreely  throngh  tho  vessel?.  I  ris- 
ing life  and  vigor  to  tho  tree,  and  tliis  thet- 
fore  tbo  season  for  felling  the  tree  wiien 
objeot  is  to  eeoorethe  principleseontttnedn^ 
sap;  biit  on  nccout  t  i  f  tlio  increas^  quani-ij 
of  water  present,  the  wood  is  not  so  well  sdaf  t^l 
for  M  as  in  its  drier  conditioo  in  the  wiiur. 
SchQbler  found  that  the  ash  tree  felled  in  Jsi- 
nary  contained  of  water  2S.8  parts,  vbiU  tLi: 
ent  hi  April  eontnned  S8.6  parts ;  the  sTcatoore, 
33.6  in  January,  and  40.8  in  April ;  tic  vHe 
fir,  52.7  and  61.0.  As  die  expulsion  of  the 
present  involves  the  oonsnmptitm  of  »  portii« 

of  the  carbon  of  the  wood.  tliC  more  tliorc^agblj 
this  is  air-dried  or  seasoned,  the  greskr  iJ  >u 
heiA-l9<rilncing  power.  As  it  dries  it  lw« 
sometimes  J  of  its  weight,  yet  from  20  to  -J 
per  cent,  of  that  which  remains  is  moisture.  I: 
this  be  all  expelled  by  methods  carefoCv  con- 
trived to  effect  this  withontaltering  t]i«i«w»* 
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of  the  other  constitaents,  the  wood  vrill  (ilisarb 
from  the  air  10  per  cent,  or  more  of  luoUture. 
The  mean  qnannty  of  hygnMnetric  water  in  100 
parts  of  Tnriona  spcoirn.-tis  of  wood  is  thns  given 
In  the  treriti.'^o  of  Kicliardson  and  Ronalds;  in 
oord  wood  the  seasoning  wooUl  not  Jui?e  Men 
■o  efifocfeual aa in  th«  spednMns emplojed: 


Bit  aiaallM  an*r 

Trunk  wcxxl   ti 

Brash  wuod  ,  9i 

Youiii!  branch  wood  .....89 

In  1U«  <li  «•!  UmU, 

Trunk  «fxwl.  IS 

Brush  w(Hxl   15 

Yovng  bnuuih  wood  li 


9« 
84 
M 
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The  gravity  of  wood  raries  greatly  with  the 
dilferent  species,  nnd  also  with  its  condition  as 
to  dryness.  Tbouj^h  tbe  solid  fibro  is  heavier 
than  water,  tlio  air  cuntaiiiL-d  in  llio  cells  buoys 
up  the  wood,  and  oauiics  it  ootnmonly  to  float. 
ABthe  fibre  is  the  heavi<^  Ingredient,  a  greater 
■wcijrlit  in  dry  wood  indicates  a  p*eatcr  proi)or- 
tiou  of  woody  or  combustiblB  matter.  But  even 
an  approximate  comitarativo  determination  of 
tlie  quantity  of  tlii?i  is  allendcd  with  much 
uncertainty.  The  following  table  gives  tho  spe- 
eifio  gravities  of  the  different  lands  of  wood 
named,  nccordingtotboejqperhnentsof  the  beet 
authorities : 


Vm1««/ «( 


At§nm§  rofmr  (eammon  MkY  

OHttomt  fifilunA  iil.it.t  (pclide  «ak). ...... 

MliBOl^;  V^liJtc  w||j,>w)  

JTu'juA  nylrdHi  ii  (1)<'<M-Ii)  ........ 

Ul»tU*  ITJNI/>('J'/''M  (<  liii)  ..«•.... u 

Carpinu$  firiului  (borubcaut)  «..•..•....< 

J'ir)  w  l-sri^  (larcli  ............•.< 

y*»tiuv<  ti/lrrttri*  {^>:fi\>^\i  fir)  

Acer  pite \uhi-pli ititnuA  y^^y ciUBOlv)  , , 

Fr^iTiuKH  Id/' (aid)  .i 

B*tu'.<i  ulha  (Mrr  li)  

Sort'Ut  cuC'ifxiria  tiiiu-.intaln  jnh)  

PinuM  fi'-i^j«  (fir)  

fiuu-f  ficiii  (>llvfr  llrl  

Crti(<t{;n4  (ertttinnii*  ^wtM  Mrvici>)  

jS£:ictii u#  hi /■pootntanutH  ihw  oWkUiut) 

jSailM  aimu4  (•}d«r).....  , 

flM*  WttroptM  (Hint)  ,  

t'opul'ii  ytfjni  (M.-jck  I'ujilftr).  , 

poi'iilu*  t'  tw^ila  tai[.«'[i)  f......< 

fifpMimIUtUoaiiM\m.vaS^) .......... 


WMIWk. 

c 

1  I 

•Ir. 

^  .a 
<« 

T,<t754 

0.6118 

aM» 

o.r,7:r 

ii.'.'-Wi 

0  «« 

0.467 

0  9->J 

0.,'iOt) 

CUSOS 

M.'J-ITG 

O.MS 

aeoe 

OOOl 

p  *•« 

0.J7M 

0.441 

«  **« 

1I<J1->1 

(I..VVI-J 

0.4%% 

0  6:>'Ji 

0177i> 

O.CIS 

ormo 

0.6l;?7 

0.6t» 

0.784 

0<)'>I2 

0.l!'.'74 

0.,M)S 

#  «  ■  * 

O..Vi.> 

0.4»i 

0,4716 

o.*n 

05510 

oiii 

0.574D 

ejQoi 

«4S1 

MM 

0.4d<.'2 

0.41  S 

0l76M 

The  experiments  of  Wcmck  are  not  considered 
80  accurate  a.s  those  of  I  larti;:  and  Winkler.  His 
samples  were  dried  in  an  oven  so  long  as  they 
continued  to  lose  weight,  and  the  speciflo  grav* 
ity  wa«  then  tnlton  hy  immersing  them  in  water. 

inlilcr'ii  experiments  were  upon  exact  cubic 
inch  samples,  uniformly  dried  for  6  months  in  a 
heated  chamber  and  w»  i  j^lu  il  in  the  air.  The  re- 
cent experiments  of  Kannar»ii,  made  upon  woods 
in  the  green  state  and  in  tbe  dried  state,  give  tlie 

followin;;  rosnlts: 


Bm  

OAu  

£boa/  

Oik  

AMw.  

Aih  

Ploe  

Scotch  ftr.... 

Larch  

Lim«  

FopUr  

GoaUc  

.SllTerflr  

Kim  

Willow  

White  be«ch. 


DrM. 

0.SI$ 

OlMT 

1.04S 

O.T« 

0.919 

0.718 

0.«»9 

Mm 

0.771 

43.87 

tl  w  t  m 

09T1 

5i.«2 

(Kdes 

»0.»3 

1.2A9 

e»M 

oifs 

0.7!15 

4.131 

0  9»>l 

o.m 

«i.s>a 

0.093 

88.15 

em 

0.407 

85.77 

0  903 

.... 

a  §09  1  (tjM 

si  1.9} 

0.794 

O.A»t 

8i.y<j 

0.85T 

0.4*J7  20 

1.809  ' 

11.14 

a«39 

KM 

0.009 

0.619 

S4.M 

ast6 

0.4€1 

2a.n 

1.068 

0.759 

41.24 

The  last  oolnnm  of  Ihe  abovo  table  contains  tbe 


weight  in  English  pounds  of  one  cubic  foot  of 
each  kind,  airMlrio<f,  the  mean  only  heinp;  giv- 
en of  the  two  extremes  of  the  original  table. 
The  experiments  of  Marcus  Bull  upon  Amer* 
ican  woods  were  conducted  wijh  gTcr^t  niroty, 
the  specific  gravity  of  each  being  takea  by 
ooating  the  dry  sample  with  a  varnish  of  tho 
same  weight  as  water,  thus  retaining  the  nir  in 
the  cells.  The  following  table  is  contained  in 
his  original  memoir,  read  April  7,  1826,  and 
published  in  tho  "Transactions  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Bocietv"  (vol.  iiL,  new  series,  pp. 
1-GO).  Tliis  gives  the  weight  of  a  cord  of  wood 
as  it  should  be  put  tip,  tlio  interstitial  matter 
even  then  amounting  to  44  narts  in  100  of  tho 
▼hole  bnlk ;  as  it  ottien  muon  exceeds  this,  the 
mcni^nro  affords  an  estimate  of  the  ouaritUy  of 
woody  matter,  even  more  uncertain  tnaii  wonld 
be  tho  estimate  by  weight)  TarlaUo  as  this  has 
been  j^hown  to  he.  Tlio  arrangement  of  tho 
^lumns  is  as  follows:  A,  specific  gravity;  fi, 
lbs.  SToirdnpois  hi  one  oord;  C,  charcoal  iu  100 
parts  of  dry  wood  by  weight;  D,  specific  grav- 
ity of  dry  coal;  E,  lbs.  of  dry  coal  in  one  bushel; 
F,  lbs.  of  dry  coal  from  one  oord  of  dry  wood; 
(i,  hiHheh  f  f  cnnl  from  one  oord  of  drv  wood; 
H,  time  iu  hours  and  minutes  during  whieh  10^ 
of  heat  were  maintained  in  the  room  by  the 
comhu-^tion  of  1  Ih.  of  each  v,  o  1 1 ;  I,  value  of 
specified  quantities  of  each  wood  compared  with 
sbeU-bttk  biokoir  ss  tho  standard. 
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Wblt«  uh, 
Anple,  pynwM 

rWbito  beech, /fa^  ty/wi<rl«...,w».  

BUck  birch,  &«<Mto  len/a  

mute  birch,  H  popnlifoUa  

Batternut,^ytoA«  «iatlUir(to«  ,  

"RtsAc^AskT^juniptrutVirginiana  

American  chestnut,  cant^inta  VCMMI., ................... . 

"Wild  cherry,  eeratfwi  rirj^fntana... , 

1>oi;«o<kI,  c»>rntu  /toriiia  

White  elm,  ulmu*  AmfHrrsna  .•.••.......•■..*•. 

Pour  gum,  ftyma  i>ylr  i!>c  i^  

Fh>  )I-bArk  hicLory.^u^iiu  «7iMMM0M  

I'ig-Dut  hlckorj,  /.  poreina  

Bed-he&rt  hickory,  J.  Utciniata  7   

Witch  baicL,  hamam*IU  Virffiniea  

AmericHl  bM|f,<2«D  opaea  

.  ,  OB*>p<iM« .<lin«r<oail«  

MfaMlMlto....  

Soli  nuple,  A.  rubrum  

Luf«  ma^^lU,  magnoUa  grandifiora  

X:b««tnut  white  oek,  qmtreutpHmu  palmlHt,.  

Whlt^snak,  O.  alba  

Bhcll-beirk  white  OAk,  Q.oUiMMat  

Darfi  ii  .KTub  oak,  Q.  OUi 
Pin  (uk.  pfilwtirU 
Scrub  Mack  o.ik,  Q. 

Bed  txik.  (J.  rubra  

BarrvQ  n.ik.  (^>./<rruffinftt  

Bock  chfUnut  oak.  Q.  printu  moniicola  

Tellnw  o«k,  Q.  pHnut  acuminata  

Spanlih  oak,  Q.JaUnitA  

I'cr^lirmoa,  <uo«pyro«  Viraitiiana  

Yellow  pine,  soft,  pinut  mUi$  

Jerwy  nine,  P.  ittopa  

Pitch  pine,  P.  rigiaa  

White  p<de,  P.  Mrobut  

Tcllow  nopUr,  l^riod«ndr«%  tuUp{f»ra  . . . 

T»rn)«rdy  pophkr,  popvlma  dUotaM...*. .••....•*... 

So-Mafyiu,  laurtu  tatiafra*  

VTUd  tnniot^erutiagu*  tormimaiU  

SycMDow,  our  ptudthplatttm§  

BMck  walnat,  Jtitfiain  mgi^  

Bwimp  whanU6wtj,  vaeetmium  eorywdamm  

The  Iknin  of  wood  WM first  shown  by  Front  to 

be  of  tne  some  composition  in  the  ditiercnt  spe- 
cies of  trees,  by  analyzing  portions  from  the  box 
and  the  willow,  after  they  were  frted  from  aJl 
fohible  matters  pad  thoroughly  dried  in  the  air. 
The  box  gave  60  per  cent  each  of  carbon  and 
of  the  elements  of  water,  and  the  willow  49.8 
of  carbon  and  50.2  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen. 
Its  oomp<^tion  is  therefore  thns  expressed: 
Cie  Ht«  Ot«.  Liebig,  however,  from  the  analy- 
ses of  Gay-Lnssoc  and  Thdnard,  which  were  of 
oak  (carbon  02.68,  water  47.47)  and  of  beech 
(carbon  61.46,  water  48.66),  gives  the  formnJA 
Cm  Hit  On.  As  the  gaseous  elements  uniting 
in  the  combustion  to  produce  water  have  but 
a  feeble  agency  in  developing  heat.,  the  caloric 
disengaffCd  must  be  due  to  the  union  of  tlie  car- 
bon  with  tlie  oxygen  of  the  air.  To  convert  63 
parts  of  carbon  iuto  otriMidc  acid,  there  are  re- 
quired  138  parts  of  oxygen,  and  the  heat  devel- 
oped in  this  reaction  is  sufficient  to  raise  8,666 
parts  of  water  from  82°  to  212°.  This  accords 
with  the  practical  results  obtained  by  Rumford 
and  Haasenfratz,  giving  8,600  to  8,680  as  the 
equivalent  for  dry  woc^  The  oomposition  of 
tho  sap  is  so  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Woody  fibre,  and  its  quantity  is  so  small,  that  its 
presence  modifies  the  result  only  in  a  very  slight 
OQgree.  The  mineral  constituents  of  some  parts 
of  tin  tree  may  have  more  influence,  as  in  the 
tMtfk  of  aomo  tNea  thegf  anomt  to  S  ptr  ont| 
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and  in  the  leaveit  to  7.  In  the  ultimate  anilTSi 
of  the  wood  there  is  also  found  about  1  peroaL 
of  nitrogen.    The  analyses  of  11.  Vioktto  rf 

different  part8  of  a  cherry  tree,  prepared  viti 
special  precautions,  exhibit  in  the  foilowiogtft* 
bio  these  peculiarities  of  compooition: 

Elkmkxtakt  BCB«TASca  rocm  n  100  rAxa  of  tim 


MMOsiissddo. 


Bpk*. 
Wted. 
Bwk. 
Wood 
Bark  . 
Wood 
Bwk  . 
Wood 
B«rk  .. 
Wood 
Bark  . 
,  Wood 
Rootlets,  with  branch  


Lwff  roots  

Middle  tUed  do. 


d&eift 

M.496 
4^.850 
4S.855 
4SJ0S 

4&S71 
4s.(KUl 
4A867 
46.983 
49.065 
49.824 

eo.8«7 

47.890 
45.068 


•ivri 

7.813 

&ae 

6.843 
&«'7 

8  5Ti. 
«4T2 
5.9;^«| 

Lm 

6259 


44.r»k«» 

4!I?1'S« 
iA  ibi  i ;  4 
44  W  tW 

U  V6  iff? 
44  fl*  i9* 

4i:«i'U9 

4luMlllM 


When  wood  is  exposed  to  the  action  of 
more  volatile  ingredients,  as  the  hygnmelno 
moisture,  first  escape;  its  gaseous  eleineDt4i« 
next  disturbed  Arom  their  state  of  eioiBlv^ 
and  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  wbaa  nt 
from  one  combination  enter  into  new  on?»:  jw- 
tions  of  these  gases  combine  to  produce 
other  portions  aeiae  apon  the  earboftud*^ 
with  fliia  ftnudtitiite  «r 
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▼arjing  with  the  degree  of  temperntTire  nnd  the 
proportious  of  the  elemoaU  present.  If  tlto 
process  be  oondiaioled  in  dose  vessels  awaj  from 
the  action  of  air  or  oxypfen,  the  volatilo  inj,'re(li- 
eats  may  be  drivea  off  in  the  funn  of  iDtiaiuina- 
ble  anil  of  Tipon  of  water  holding  in 
solution  numerous  combustible  principle^  and 
last  of  all  the  vapors  of  the  rcshxs  and  ethereal 
oils  constituting  tar.  Oxygen  is  required  to 
comploto  their  combustion  and  bring  the  ele- 
ments of  the  fuel  to  their  goal  of  carbonic  acid 
{COt)  and  water  (HO).  In  this  process  bat* 
f^mnll  portion  of  *he  carbon  hft3  been  taken  up 
aii<l  niiidc  vulaiile  by  uniting  with  the  hydrogen 
Ai  i  I  o  xy  gen.  This  dxedingredientis  left  behind 
i:i  tlio  form  of  charcoal,  retaining  the  form  of 
the  wood.  So  when  wood  is  consumed  in  the 
air,  heat  is  first  applied  to  drive  out  the  volatUiB 
eleTTient*?.  T!ic  hydrogen  oliniinated  in  the  pores 
of  the  fuel  at  a  heat  below  that  of  redness  takes 
hold  of  a  portion  of  the  solid  carbon,  and  meet- 
ing the  lur  they  rapidly  enter  into  cnmbination 
with  its  oxygen,  emittuig  ligin  and  heat.  By 
the  latter  new  supplies  of  Uie  voktileingnedieBta 
•re  distnrhcd  further  witliin  the  mass  of  the 
ImrDing  body,  and  thero  hy  their  iguition  Borve 
to  keep  up  the  process.  There  being  no  lack 
of  oxysjon,  the  combustion  is  complete,  and  the 
Toiatiio  products  of  the  distUlatioa  process,  if 

goneimlea  at  all,  pass  immediately  into  the  sta- 
le compounds  of  cfirbAni<!  ficid  and  water. 
The  carbon  ottocked  at  lUi  surface  by  the  o.xy- 
gen  of  the  air  yields  more  slowly,  and  the  prin- 
ci{>nl  portion  of  it  is  left  behind  ofter  the  flame 
and  rapid  chemicid  action  caused  by  the  com- 
bustion of  ita  Tolatile  associates  hare  disap* 
peered  with  tlieir  departure.  Tho  combustion 
of  this  charcoal,  goin^  on  only  in  tho  space  it 
OOOUpiei,  produces  an  mtensity  of  cidorific  effect 
tax  superior  to  that  derived  from  tho  burning 
of  the  gaseous  elements.  iIeDc«,  where  concen- 
tratton  of  heat  it  required,  as  in  tlio  smelting 
of  ores,  a  condensed  form  of  fuc!  like  charcoal 
is  more  effective  than  one  coniainin^  goseoos 
etementB,  which  in  their  oomhoBtioiI  dispenae  a 
▼ery  uncertain  amount  of  hent,  as  they  flit,  per- 
haps but  partially  oonsumLil,  past  tho  points 
irhere  the  effect  is  wanted,  (  irrying  with  them 
a  portion  of  the  carbon  of  the  fuel,  and  also 
more  caloric  rendered  latent  tlian  the  prod- 
uct of  combustion  of  an  equal  weight  of  car- 
bon is  capable  of  absorbing.  This  will  be  again 
alluded  to  in  this  article  in  treaUng  of  the  heat- 
ing power  of  fuels.  The  difference  in  the  pyro- 
metrical  effect  of  wood  and  charcoal  would  be 
still  greater  than  it  is,  were  it  not  for  tho  prop- 
evlj  of  charcoal  of  rapidly  absorbing  moisture 
from  tho  air.  When  it  ia  desirable  to  apply  tho 
heat  generated  by  combustion  at  a  diiitance 
from  Uie  fire,  as  in  reverberatory  ftunacea,  fuel 
is  preferrt'f]  thrit  burns  with  a  flame.  Sn  where 
the  gaaeous  products  are  the  object,  to  be  used 
for  purposes  of  illumination  or  otherwise,  the 
fiielnMiet  abounding  in  hydrogen  is  sought  for, 
aod  this  may  be  the  lu;htw  kkids  of  wood,  the 

feriaow  •add^rviMctoliitiDaaoff  ftomiti 


fixed  carbon,  or  tho  highly  bituminous  coals. 
The  natural  fuek  thus  give  rise  to  a  variety  of 
artifioiai  products  better  applicable  for  spedal 
purpose^?. — As  charcoal  is  obtained  from  wood 
by  charring,  so  from  peat  this  fuel  is  obtained 
in  a  condensed  fonn  called  peat  charcoal,  and 
from  the  hituminon'?  coals  the  mineral  chat  :  ud 
or  coke.  The  mode  of  oceurrenco  of  peat  has 
already  been  treated  in  the  article  Boo.  This 
fuel,  found  in  fjre.it  abundance  and  easily  pro- 
cured iu  many  of  tlie  European  countries,  where 
other  fneb  are  scarce,  is  there  much  more  highly 
flpprcrintod  tlmn  it  is  in  the  T'nited  8?nt.'3.  Its 
qualities  iia ve  there  been  th oroughly  i n  vest  1  u' ; ^ t  ed, 
and  varioQs  methods  have  been  contriv*  1  for 
improving  its  adaptation  to  the  uses  for  which  it 
is  litted.  (See  Peat.)  As  a  fuel,  this  material  is 
much  used  for  dom^tio  purposes  in  the  cocmtriea 
"where  it  abonnd?.  and  it  is  applied  botli  in  theraw 
state  and  cliarred  to  monuiacturing  operatioos. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  Oarolinen-Hfttte,  near 
Aichthal,  in  Styria,  succf^'^'^fnl  nttompts  have 
been  made  to  smelt  iron  with  it  iu  its  rawstatCL 
mixed  with  wood ;  whUe  ^0  diarcoal  obtained 
by  plinrrin!^  it  has  long  been  snccessfullv  applied 
to  tiio  »amo  purpose  in  Bohemia,  Bavaria, 
France,  Russia,  and  other  countries.  Y<  >r  gen- 
crnting  heat  this  chiircujil  is  stntod  by  Dr.  Mus- 
pratt  to  bo,  when  of  good  quality,  "  as  efficient 
as  bituminooa  ooal,  and  some  varieties  are  even 
aboto  the  average  heating  power  of  the  latter 
kinds  of  fuel."  When  freshly  cot,  peat  con- 
tains from  80  to  90  per  cent  of  water,  whidi 
by  drying  is  commonly  reduced  to  abont  26  per 
cent.  \V  hen  well  dried,  the  heating  power  of 
good  peat  is  about  the  same  as  .thi^  of  ^y< 
and  oomit  hnlf  that  of  bitnminous  coal.  The 
following  aualyses  by  Sir  Robert  Kane  and  Dr. 
W.  K.  Sttlliran,  editor  of  the  Dublin  "Journal 
•of  Indnstrial  Progress,"  are  of  peat  dried  at 
220°  F.  The  proportions  are  calculated  after 
deducting  the  ash.  The  percentage  of  the  min- 
eral ingrodirnt'^  vfirie*?  in  good  peat  from  1  to5j 
some  qualities  contain  moch  roore,even  per 
cent*,  out  aneh  are  worthier  fbr  fbel. 


Cwbcn. 

Hydro- 
«••■ 

Stir&ce  p*»t,  PhUIIpstowa 

LiKht  •urfiw«  DMt,  wood  of 
Allen  

15ons«i»*at,  wood  of  Allen.. 
S'..rfac«  l"'nt,  Tw  i<;kf.i'vln . . 
I.i^htsurf:ico  peat,  bhannon 
Dcn.M?  peat,  " 

00.476 

09.930 

«I.OM 
6*1.1  iW 
60.018 
61.MI 

.6.971 
61097 

«.«14 

6.771 
6.V2S 
&dT6 

82.S88 

82.207 
82.400 
81.238 

sai^ 

S1.44S 

1.2SS3 
0.8070 
l.&9«6 
0.9640 

iJtm 

— Refe^-ence  ha.^  nlresdy  been  made  to  the  prnc- 
tice  of  the  Chinese  in  mixing  together  relu^ 
eombnrtihlee  with  day,  and  making  of  tliia 
compound  an  artificial  fuel .  Similar  processes 
have  been  in  nse  among  other  people,  some  of 
which  are  of  very  ancient  date.  The  petroleum 
that  is  found  so  abnndantly  ncnr  tlio  Ca'-pian 
sea  and  in  other  parts  of  tho  eastern  countnea 
is  converted  into  fuel  by  midtiug  a  mixture  of 
it  with  clay  ;  and  the  Nom-eglans  have  long 
used  sawdust  and  tar  in  a  similar  manner.  The 
inalMs  reoentlj  ialrodaoadlairwtam  Eompa 
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of  Btiliging  tbe  dost  of  mineral  ooala  and  of 
chsrooal  are  traariy  aO  bund  nprnt  tbe  mmb 

principle  of  making  tlicse  eubstanccs  cohere  by 
thoroughly  ineorporatiqg  them  with  tar  or  pitch, 
and  thmi  exposing  th^  <9ompound,  when  Tnonlded 
into  blocks,  in  some  cases  to  a  current  of  air  to 
dry  them,  and  in  others  to  a  high  teinper- 
atore  in  Temels  serving  the  purpose  of  raturta. 
Tlic  former  mode  of  drying  id  employed  for 
mixtures  of  charcoal  dui$t,  tAii^  and  similar  aub< 
stances,  with  tar  or  pitch,  and  the  latter  when 
refuse  iitnminous  coal  is  used  with  about  ^  of 
its  weight  of  pitch.  Unless  this  distillation  is 
«ondooted  at  a  haat  <»f  from  400"*  to  600°  F.,  so 
as  to  dispel  tbe  volatile  ingredients,  there  is 
danger  of  subsequent  spontaneous  c<nnbasdon. 
Some  of  these  compounds  of  fine  bituniinous 
coal,  pitch,  &C.,  are  found  to  possess  equal  if  not 
superior  heatins  power  to  that  of  the  natural 
eoal,  and  have  we  advantage  moreover  of  being 
conveniently  handled  and  stowed  awoy.  As 
the  proce.«a  is  conducted  at  Blanzy  in  France, 
the  coal  Jigged  to  separate  the  slaty  and  pyri- 
tous  particles.  It  is  then  crushed  and  intro- 
duced into  a  circular  metallio  basin,  which  re- 
volves horizontally  in  a  reverberatory  furnace, 
the  flame  of  whicn  passes  under  it  Ilot  tar  or 
pitch  is  gradually  let  in  upon  the  cool  from  a 
reservoir  over  the  fire  to  the  amount  of  7  or  6 
per  cent.,  and  the  mixture  is  stirred  by  station- 
ary rakes  attached  to  rods  let  down  through  the 
arched  cover.  When  suffieiently  mixed,  the 
materiak  are  made  to  drop  t]  rough  the  bottom 
Into  a  receptacle,  whence  tlioy  are  removed 
while  plastic  to  tl»e  moulds  and  there  pressed  by 
the  hydraulic  machine.  The  process  of  Mr. 
Bessamer  appears  to  bo  most  highly  approved. 
It  is  applied  only  to  tino  bituminous  coal  with- 
ont  mixture,  the  object  being  to  render  this 
plastic  by  he^t  and  mould  it  by  heavy  pressure 
LQto  convenieut  shapes.  In  the  softening  pro- 
eess  the  coal  may  be  exposed  to  the  heat  Jong 
enough  for  a  portion  of  its  volatile  elements  to 
be  expelled,  by  which  the  prt>duct  is  rendered 
more  dense  and  of  the  nature  of  coke;  or  it 
may  be  softened  so  quickly  as  to  bo  but  slightly 
altered  in  its  chemical  composition.  The  ap- 
paratus employed  for  the  heating  is  a  long  raO^ 
onfriilnr  inm  retort,  set  in  brick  work  over  a 
firo  and  its  horizontal  flue.  The  hopper  for 
feeding  it  is  attiie  front  end,  which  projects  from 
the  brick  work,  and  the  discharge  is  throudi  tl-o 
floor  of  the  retort  also  in  the  extreme  front  end. 
The  fine  coal  la  bitrodooad  bgr  a  feeding  dram 
ftrranpred  to  keep  the  npcrtnre  tightly  closed. 
The  coal  is  received  upon  a  horizontal  shelf, 
which  extends  nearly  to  the  back  end  of  the 
retort,  nnd  it  ia  moved  on  in  that  direction 
by  an  endless  chain,  which  is  furnished  with 
scrapers,  and  is  carried  round  a  drum  at 
each  end  of  the  retort  inside.  As  the  coal 
falls  from  the  back  end  of  the  shelf  upon  Uie 
floor  of  the  xelort,  it  is  pndied  along  by  the 
chain  and  scrapers  in  the  opposite  direction, 
till  it  is  discharged  at  the  front  end  into  a  ves- 
wi  ihwed  TiiKltnieath    nodrt  it  la  tliA  bot- 


tom of  ihia  Teasel  are  8  openioa  that  coouBai. 
este  with  the  sane  nnmMr  ofbonio&tal  cylis- 
drical  cavities  arranged  side  by  ride  io  snMira 
block  of  iron.  Thtt  block  is  etrongly  seemed 
to  hf  ary  iron  bedplates  by  keys  and  bolta,  aod 
upon  the  finnic  foundation  i?i  plscwl  tbe  sLtft, 
with  ito  &y  wheels  and  cranks  am  turj  the 
piston  rods  or  plungers,  which  irork  i&  the 
cylindrical  cavities  to  compress  and  posh  oatUx 
blocks  of  coal.  The  arrangement  of  ihm  v  ei- 
ceedingly  ingenious.  One  set  of  8  plii::jj;cr\  ti- 
tached  to  the  same  crosehead,  are  connectedly 
a  short  pitman  directly  with  the  crank  in  th 
centre  of  the  shaft;  while  another  set  of  3  sk 
worked  in  guides  attached  to  the  MpUtes  be* 
yond  .the  other  end  of  the  cylinders  Thta 
plungers;,  entering  the  opposite  end  of  tbe  fl- 
inders from  the  first  set,  are  set  in  motice  Ij  i 
long  connecting  rods,  which  pass  oottideof  ile 
bedplate,  and  ore  attaclied  at  one  end  to  i 
crank  on  each  extremity  of  the  shaft,  andittht 
other  to  the  crosshead,  to  wliich  the  plnafeTs 
are  keyed  .is  they  pass  through  it  liothirti 
are  thus  moved  by  tbe  same  shaft,  yet  bj 
arrangement  of  the  cranks  upon  this,  tboeeof 
the  2  sets  being  at  an  angle  of  45°  with  cad 
other,  the  piston  rods  ore  made  to  approscfarsci 
other  in  the  block  to  give  the  required presKrc, 
and  then  to  separate  as  the  coal  is  pushed  oat 
the  back  end  by  the  plungers  of  the  first  let.  Tiii 
being  done,  the  revolution  of  tbedisftcinitf 
tiie  back  plungers  in  again,  anewchsrge  iscom* 
piliewiil  bdA  uimst  out,  and  tlius  tbo  opentioii 
goes  on,  delivering  8  of  the  cylinders  of  «a 
with  each  revolution.  The  machinery  a Kth 
motion  by  a  8te;  i:i  i  ngine.  The  speed  of  tfc« 
feeder  drum  and  the  chain  and  scrapers «ah 
reflated  to  produce  coal  more  or  lea  wh- 
tilized  as  deored.  The  gas  can  bf 
passing  it  into  n  ga.s  holder.  It  is  found  sdria- 
tageous  to  use  an  air  pump  fur  redncinf  ti* 
preasnre  in  tlio  retort ;  the  escape  of  tbepsa 
h  thus  f:\cilitatod  at  the  lowest  jwsMble  toBWr 
atiae,  and  the  product  is  mure  dessew> 
pressed.  Highly  heated  steam  may  beeIDFlo^ 
cd  instead  of  the  fire,  the  steam  being  drimfr 
recUy  into  the  retort  with  the  ooal,  and  piH^ 
onttnto  the  gas  holder.  Where  anthradte distil 
cheaply  obtained,  together  with  large  snwte^ 
refuse  bituminous  ccud,  this  prooeis  insj  beAw 
still  more  nseAil  by  mixing  the  two  nri(tie& 
— ^The composition  of  fuels  is  caTnTDonlyeqw*' 
ed  by  stating  ilie  proportions  of  cokeorAl^ 
coal,  volatile  matters,  moisture,  and  «sb-  1^ 
ultimate  analysis  reduces  the  whole  toitotfe* 
ments,  and  expresses  the  proportions  of  cirbffl, 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  theiupr^fc'* 
of  the  ;v?h.  In  on!cr  to  ascertain  tbe  fitiM**' 
ftiel  for  making  gas  and  producing  tbe 
products,  the  proportion  of  volatile  ingrediaffl 
must  first  be  ascertained,  and  then  ttoMWg 
of  these,  as  the  proportion  of  the  iuJiiiii''** 
gases  to  the  Iiq[nia|nt>ducts.  For otherpnn»» 
the  simple  form  of  annly«i<?  is  comroonlrBfr 
dent.  The  ash  is  obtained  by  thorooghooBl* 
tioa  in  en  opea  pialiiinii  credbit^ 
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nothing  is  left  bat  the  gray  or  brown  n  -li .  TKe 
difference  of  weight  of  the  crucible  aad  its  con- 
tents before  and  after  the  opemtion,  deducted 
from  the  wt  iu'^t;  ni'  the  foeF  employeJ,  -rives 
that  of  tlie  ash.    Another  weighed  sample  sub- 
jected in  admiUr  way  to  ahettof  abmit  800* 
will  give  by  loas  of  weight  tlip  amoMnt  of  raoiat- 
ure ;  the  crucible  ooataining  it  m  then  closely 
wmA  to  exclude  the  air^  and  f  •  fet  in  a  Hearian 
cracible  also  closed  with  n  cover,  nnd  containing 
calcined  magnesia.   This  snpporta  the  platinuin 
erneible^  and  keeps  It  from  contact  with  the 
OQtcr  one.    Tlio  whole  is  now  exposed  to  n  red 
heat  for  an  hour.  The  volatile  matters  are  thus 
driven  ofl^  and  the  dlflbrenoe  of  weight  of  cra- 
cible and  oonlotits  before  and  after  t1;o  oporn- 
tioa  give^  their  proportions.  The  charcoal  or 
ooke  uthe  difference  between  llie  omeible  with 
the  re.^iduntn  it  contains  and  that  of  the  crucible 
alone  less  tite  weight  of  the  ash.  This  may  be 
f^a  obtdned  by  oonsuming  the  eari)onaoeona 
residae  expoyr  !  to  a  current  of  air.    The  heat- 
iog  power  of  fuel  is  often  estimated  by  what  is 
eaUed  the  lead  teat,  a  method  introdvoed  by 
Berthicr,  founded  on  th  fluory  of  Welter  that 
the  quantity  of  heat  developed  by  the  combus- 
tion of  bomm  in  proportional  to  too  amotmt  of 
oxygen  assimilated.   If  this  law  were  sound, 
the  determination  of  the  oxygen  required  to 
take  vtp  the  eombnstiblo  oonaatoents  in  a  cer- 
tain weight  of  fuel  would  give  at  once  ite  com- 
parative cjdorifio  value.    The  results  are  so 
nearly  ooireot,  and  the  proeeas  la  ao  oasUir  eon- 
ducted,  tlint  the  method  is  still  much  employed. 
A  weighed  portion  of  tlie  fuel  finely  powdered 
is  mixed  with  80  or  40  timea  Ita  weigltt  of 
litharpo  (<ixide  of  lead),  and  introduced  into  an 
earthen  crucible,  the  mixture  being  covered 
with  n  layer  of  litharge.  The  eraotble  ia  then 
carefully  closed  nn  l  t  x- posed  to  a  moderate  heat 
till  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  have  abatracted 
the  oxygen  they  require  far  their  oombttttion, 
nnd  left  behind  an  etpiivalent  amount  of  metal- 
lic lead.   This  being  removed  ao<^wei^ied  de* 
tenninea  the  onygen  that  hae  been  aaatniilated. 
Johnson  found  in  bis  experiments  that  the  re- 
aulta  thus  obtained  were  constantly  about  | 
abort  of  the  truUi.  The  defect  of  the  prooees  la 
that  it  gives  t]\c  ^ame  result  whether  it  is  hy- 
drogen or  carbon  that  abstracts  the  oxygen,  the 
djUirenoe  of  tiie  calorlfle  eflbet  of  tt)e  same 
•wcif^ht  of  thcso  two  elements  not  being  in  fact 
proportional  to  the  difference  of  oxygen  they 
ooiwome.  This  haa  been  aaeertained  by  deter* 
iniiiing,  afler  the  method  proposed  l>y  TJuinford, 
the  increase  of  temperature  communicated  to  a 
oerCnin  quantity  of  water  in  the  prooesa  of  oxi- 
(lizing  a  certain  quantity  of  fuel  or  other  oxi  li?- 
able  body.   The  results  thua  obtained  from  a 
f^rent  timnberof  snbstancea  by  different  ehemista 
;ir('  )_'iv(-ii  lu  the  following  tabular  form  by  Br. 
Muapnitt  in  the  2d  vol.  of  his  Chemiatiy.'* 
The  table  referred  to  presents  the  results  of 
more  than  90  experiments  upon  29  different 
combustibles^  including  in  these  various  gase- 
m»y  flddi  BMtdtto^  ioa  other  solid  bodiM. 
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From  such  a  table,  the  proportions  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen  in  any  fhel  being  ascer- 
tained by  analyHi:*,  tiio  numbt  r  t  i  i  !  nting  its 
relative  lieating  power  may  be  culculntod  from 
the  proportions  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  after 
deducting  from  the  latter  an  equivalent  to  the 
oxygen  present,  the  excess  only  being  accounted 
avauable  for  raising  die  temperatnre.  Btin, 
though  thefi<.nir(  9  of  such  a  table  correctly  ex- 
press the  total  amount  of  heat  evolved  and  ab- 
sorbed by  tile  prodnets  of  combustion  of  100 
parts  of  thefnel,  tTic  ri  il  pyrometrical  c'^rct  Is 
only  known  when  allowance  is  made  of  the 
quantity  absorbed  by  these  prodoots;  and  this 
involves  the  consideration  of  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  or  air  consumed,  and  of  the  8pe<nfie  heat 
or  capacity  of  taking  up  heat  of  tlie  several 
prcKlucts.  This  allowance  being  made,  the  re- 
markable mrominenoe  of  hydrogen  in  increasing 
the  ealormo  effect  of  bodiea  containing  it  fi 
found  to  1)0  greatly  reduced;  for  in  its  union 
with  oxygon  it  absorbs  2i  times  as  much  heat  as 
in  that  of  oarbon  with  oxygen ;  and  tiie  anonnt 


of  thisheing  calculated  for  tlie  quautilr employ- 
ed, the  deduction  for  the  hydrogen  wiUbe  ftMind 
considerably  greater  tium  fer  tne  carbon.  It  ts 

for  this  reason,  and  olhern  which  have  been 
mentioned  in  a  previous  part  of  thisarUole,  that 
wood  and  the  bituminous  coals  are  eharred,  their 
pyrometric  i  ffi  <  boin^  increased  by  the  Inr^'c  r 
proportion  of  carbon  in  the  charred  product. 
The  intense  degree  of  heat  evoWed  in  the  nss  of 
the  condensed  fuels  atld.s  largely  to  tlio  capacity 
of  heat  of  the  aqueous  vapor,  and  hence  further 
lessens  the  value  of  hydrogen  in  ftiels  intended 
for  the  usies  to  which  they  are  applied.  ]?at  for 
other  objects,  requiring  a  quick  heat  and  at  the 
same  time  diffhsed  over  considerable  space,  die 
more  inBainmable  fuels  are  found  mon  l  iTii  iont ; 
and  according  to  the  mode  in  which  their  heat- 
ing power  is  estimated  they  may  even  be  dassed 
as  producing  n  greater  amount  of  heat  than  The 
more  carbonaceous  varieties.  Whenever  thb 
heat  firom  the  combnsdon  of  hydrogen  can  be 
concentrated,  an  in  the  hydro-oxygen  blowpipe, 
a  more  intense  degree  is  obtained  than  bjr  the 
use  of  any  other  foeh  Other  oonslderationiL 
therefore,  besidq  the  chemical  composition  or 
fuels,  alTect  their  value.  For  practical  purposea 
ftsiece  chaage  In  the  mechantoal  atrnetore  may 
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give  an  entirely  different  character  to  them, 
while  their  real  calorific  power  is  not  altered. 
This  is  apparent  in  the  coals,  which  are  ren- 
dered almost  worthless  when  reduced  to  dnst, 
until  in  the  patent  fuels  they  are  reoouTerted 
Into  solid  form.  Wood  poasesaes  very  diflisf«Dt 
values  in  solid  sticks,  in  shavings,  and  in  saw- 
dust. In  ordinary  use  other  circumstances  are 
to  be  taken  into  acoonnt,  as  the  arrangements 
for  Titilizinfj  tlie  heat  produced,  so  that  there 
shall  be  the  least  amount  lost ;  also  the  provi- 
siona  for  insuring  perfect  oomboation  of  the 
fuel.  The  loss  of  heat  resulting  from  imperfect 
arrangements  in  these  respects  alone  has  been 
estimated  at  Ml  one  lialf  of  idl  that  generated. 
The  chimney  necessarily  carries  off  a  consider- 
able portion,  as  there  will  bo  no  draught,  and 
iMMiseqnentlyiioeoDtinted  supply  of  air  to  sop- 
port- the  combustion,  unless  the  column  floating 
upward  by  its  rarity  produoes  a  partial  vacuum 
to  be  filled  with  fresn  air  passing  throngfa  the 
fire.  Tlio  quantity  of  this  admitted  should  be 
limited  to  a  proper  excess  only  of  that  absolutely 
tvmired  for  toe  tiioroo^  oombnBtioii  of  the 
fo^  and  this  can  be  determined  for  each  variety 
of  ftiel  only  by  the  experience  and  good  Judg- 
meot  of  the  operator,  the  ottjeet  in  view  being 
n  uniform  rate  of  combustion  more  or  less  rapid- 
ly conducted,  according  to  the  fuel  employed 
and  the  special  purpose  to  which  it  is  applied. 
The  qiiantitits  necessary  for  complete  combus- 
tion of  one  pound  of  the  different  ^els  are  mvea 
in  the  following  table,  the  temperature  of  tba 
air  beitag  M  J'F.  and  ill  wiigfat  QjOT5  Ih. : 

Hum  ef  htl.  CaUt  H*L 

Peat   T0to14> 

Feat  cbaroMa  1&5  to  K8 

Bituminooi  coal,  hy  the  lead  test  ^VMSfltfH)..  .170  to  879 

Sttuininons  coat,  Dr.  Utdunkoa  t78  tu  m 

Bitaminous  r*^\,  avcra^  fSaBttiH  frooi  fbs  vMl 

formation,  It<>Knnult  .....*.,.....•...%...•  820  to  88S 

Bituminous  coal  rromttsappOTMOOBdaiyJbRna- 

tlon,  Ilt-gnaiilt  29(8  to  SSft 

Coke  .•*.••....  IM  to  %AS 

Anthradta,  br  tho  lead  taSt  33S  to  ST7 

AoUiTMNlk  BaVMHitt  SIS 

We  present  below  portions  of  various  tables 
which  have  been  nrepared  by  different  anthori- 
lies  to  represent  die  comparatlTe  valaea  of  the 
fuels  named,  according  to  the  methods  adopted 
of  determining  these.  The  first  is  from  ScUce- 
rer^  JfMdflur^M,  in  which  the  heating  effect  is 
calculated  from  the  results  of  analysis  according 
to  the  method  explained  above,  tlie  estimations 
of  Dulong  being  the  standard.  The  figures  in 
tlio  first  column  refer  tO  the  heating  ^E»Ct  of 
carbon  taken  as  unity. 
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The  following  tables  contain  the  resdts  <l  O 
perinaents  by  the  lead  test,  and  of  the  enpon- 
ting  power  of  fiiels,  as  given  by  difiereat  aa- 
thorities.  In  each  table,  oolnmn  A  pm  Al 
lbs.  of  lead  reduced  by  1  lb.  of  the  nfj^i^t 
fuel ;  B,  the  lbs.  of  water  that  may  be  be«ttd 
from  Sa*  to  Hi"  by  1  lb.  of  the  fuel;  C,  *it 
66"  F.  required  to  consnnae  1  lb.  of  ftid  (pwi 
for  wood  in  Hessian  lbs.  and  cobio  Aj^iA 
Ibe.  of  oxygen  required  for  complete  eonMfa 
of  1  Ih.  ofWood;  1^  IbA.  of  walirasi»<h|*» 
analmai. 
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The  ^nalities  of  tbo  Americnii  roals  have  been 
ably  mvcstlgftted  by  Prof.  W.  R.  Johnson,  who 
was  cotuiuuisioDed  by  the  U.  S.  goverunient  for 
this  parpofle,  and  whose  report  was  addressed 
to  the  navy  department  in  1844  (Senate  Docu- 
ment No.  38G).  The  results  are  presented  in  a 
ooodwiaed  fwni  bj  "Pnt  Johnson  {a  the  Amaw 


ican  edition  of  Knapp's  *'  Clicmical  Technolo- 

E."  Ilia  operations  were  conducted  upon  a 
■ge  scale,  4  trials  being  usually  made  in  ascer- 
taining tho  cv.iporntivo  power  of  each  coal,  and 
cacli  trial  consuming  from  SOO  to  1,200  lbs. 
Tho  total  nomber  of  trials  was  144,  in  wlueh 
62 i  tons  were  con?umctl.  The  object  was  par- 
ticuljijly  to  dctjenaine  what  coals  were  best 
adapted  for  steam  navigation ;  and  the  points 
of  special  attention  were  essentially  tho  samo 
as  those  to  which  the  attention  of  the  commis- 
sion  afterward  appointed  by  the  British  govern- 
ment vras  directed,  viz. :  1,  the  capacity  of  the 
coals  for  raising  steaiti  quickly;  2,  for  raising  it 
abondantly  for  the  quantity  consumed ;  8,  fineo- 
(Inir;  from  dense  smoke  in  it.s  combustion;  4-, 
freedom  from  tendency  to  crumble  in  handling; 
5,  oapadty,  by  reason  of  its  deusity,  of  close 
stowage;  and  fi,  freedom  from  sulphur^  The 
names  and  exact  localities  of  the  particular 
kinds  of  ooal  whioh  were  employed  in  ttiese 
experiments  rwo  now  in  most  instances  lost; 
but  their  composition  being  preserved  in  the 
records  of  their  analvses,  tlie  principles  estah< 
lished  arc  readily  applied  to  other  coals  of  simi- 
lar composition,  it  should  also  be  added  that 
the  semi-bitumiuous  coals  ezperlmeoted  upon 
were  chiefly  from  the  northern  margin  of  the 
coal  bai>in,  but  that  cools  more  highly  esteemed 
have  since  been  obtained  in  the  central  portions 
of  tho  ba'sin  on  Georg^e's  creek,  which,  from  the 

E reference  they  etyoy  iu  the  ooal  tradoi  it  is 
elieved  would  have  famished  still  better  r»> 
suits  for  this  class ;  and  late  investigations  of 
Prof.  Doremus  of  New  York  prove  that 
these  coals  from  Geoi|^*a  oreek  cannot  be  ooo- 
sidered  as  liable  to  spontaneous  combustion. 
The  English  commissioners  were  Sir  Henry  Do 
la  Beohe  and  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair.  Their  first  re- 
port was  made  ui  1848,  and  the  final  report  in 
1851.  Convenient  reference  for  the  most  im- 
portant results  of  these  may  be  made  to  the  ar- 
ticle **  Fuel "  in  Tomlinson's  "  Cvrlnpn  dia  of  the 
Useful  Arts."  The  table  below  wa.'*  arranged 
by  Prof.  Johnson  flrom  the  more  detailed  tables 
contained  in  liis  report,  and  was  published  in 
the  work  above  referred  to.  It  contains  26  va- 
rieties of  coals,  6  from  each  one  of  5  diffisrent 
classes,  and  is  succeeded  by  one  summing  up 
the  results  or  presenting  a  general  »cale  of  rela* 
tlve  values  made  np  from  the  averages  of  ^ 
classes.  From  this  it  appears  that  in  evaporat- 
ive power  under  equal  weights  the  Cumberland 
<daas  sorpaf^s  the  anthracite  by  abont  S.8  per 
cent.,  nna  under  e<jual  bulk«  by  1.4  per  cent. 
From  single  experiments,  however,  the  most 
water  evaporated  wa.s  with  anthracite.  [See 
note,  vol.  V.  p.  384  of  this  work,  article  Coai,] 
The  anthracites  also  surpass  the  foreign  hitumt- 
nooB  coals  80  per  cent  when  we  comiiarc  equal 
weights,  and  26  per  cent,  by  equal  bulks.  In  free- 
dom from  clinker  the  anthracites  stand  preemi- 
nent; in  rapid  production  of  steam,  when  once 
in  action,  the  Pennsylvania bituminmi?  coals  are 
BomewhiU)  superior  to  all  others,  and  lor  rapidly 
geftting  np  steam  the  foreign  bitnminow  ooeb 
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For  fiirther  informiiiiou  relating  to  Uie  eul^oct 
of  flMl,tbe  reader  ia  relivred  to  tlie  aroMee 
ANTHnAciTE,  ObaboqaIi,  Ooal,  Ookb,  Gae^ 

PbaTjWoou. 

FCBNTERRABIA,  or  Footababi.v,  a  city  and 
]>ort  of  Spain,  in  the  B;u*<ino  province  of  Gui- 
puzcoa,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bidiu^a,  on  tlie 
French  frontier  ;  pop.  2,0.')5.  It  was  formerly 
well  fortified,  ^  ii  the  French  dismantled  it  in 
1794.  It  hm  bourn  mannfactnros  of  bempea 
ahoes,  linen,  dotli,  rri.n  ri.  stores,  and  earthen- 
ware.  It  has  sustained  scvoral  sieges,  and  was 
the  scene  of  a  victory  over  tiie  Carlists  by  the 
aaxiliary  British  legion  under  Gen.  Evaoa  In 
1887.  Daringr  tlie  peninsuhir  w.'ir,  tlie  Fucntar- 
rabians  were  reproached  wiili  tiingularly  inhos- 
pitable treatment  of  disabled  British  troop*. 

FUER08  (probably  from  Sp.  fntra,  ontside, 
or  foreign),  tne  teru  applied  in  Spain  to  tlie 
ancient  constitutional  privileges  of  the  Basque 
provinces,  Guipuzcoa,  Alava,  Hi.-^cay,  and  Fpper 
KaTarro.  The  origiaal  meaning  of  the  word  in- 


dicates that  those  province**  are  ontside  of  the 
ordinary  administration  of  the  kingdon.  lUr 
povcnimcnt  is  es.«entially  republican,  the  hug 
having  only  the  power  of  nomiaaling  liecor- 
n-jridor  or  cliief  magistrate^  wheeo  DOttinitiai 
ha-^  to  bo  confini  J?  1  hy  the  junta  of  tbo  promt*, 
a  legislatiTe  body  elected  by  almost  tmiTeml 
snflOiage.  The  inbabitatita  of  these  pfOfiwM 
are  exempt  from  nil  taxes  and  imports  exc^ 
such  as  thev  vote  themselves,  and  iMm  by^^ 
tue  of  tbcir  birth  the  privileges  of  S\Md 
nohility.  From  the  remotest  anflftiiy  Ihej 
have  maintained  their  rights  agaiusi  ail  ^ 
dynastiee  of  Spain.  In  the  ISth  centarrtix 
fuoros  were  embodied  in  a  written  code,  vhicj 
was  enlarged  and  reconfirmed  in  the  reign « 
Charles  V.  In  1 8S8  tJiO  assertion  of  their  pr.n- 
]e(,'e8  by  the  Basques  gave  rise  to  civil  »R 
which  lasted  for  several  years  and  tcnaiiMW 
in  the  formal  adnMoB  of  tlte  Tslidity  of  u« 
f  r OS  bj  the  octtm  and  qtMn  of  4**" 
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